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The  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  held  a  meeting 
The  last  week,  and  the  chamber  was  addressed 

Work  of  by  Senator  Perkins  and  Congressmen  Hil- 

Congress.  born,   Barham,   Loud,    and   Maguire.     The 

members   of    the  congressional   delegation    spoke  at  some 
length  concerning  the  legislation  of  the  last  session.     There 


was  a  faint,  apologetic  tone  about  the  remarks  of  the  dele- 
gation. Congressman  HUborn  said  that  he  did  not  "think 
that  the  delegation  deserved  much  credit  for  anything." 
But  he  qualified  this  by  saying  that  "  we  have  done  so 
little  owing  to  the  dullness  of  times  in  general."  Congress- 
man Loud,  however,  remarked  that  the  last  Congress  had 
done  more  than  any  previous  one  for  San  Francisco 
harbor,  among  other  things,  making  an  appropriation  for 
the  removal  of  Shag,  Arch,  Mission,  and  Bontta  Rocks. 
The  establishment  of  the  naval  training-school  on  Goat 
Island  is  also  a  measure  of  extreme  importance  to  San 
Francisco. 

The  remarks  of  the  California  congressmen  to  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  will  make  timely  a  slight  glance  at  the 
work  of  this  last  Congress.  The  Fifty-fourth  Congress  ad- 
journed on  Thursday,  June  nth.  The  session  was  distin- 
guished for  its  brevity  and  for  the  small  number  of  laws 
enacted  by  it.  The  enormous  number  of  9,500  bills  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House.  In  the  Senate  there  were  3,250 
bills  introduced.  But  less  than  250  bills  passed  both  Houses 
and  received  the  approval  of  the  executive.  The  appropria- 
tion, the  general  deficiency,  and  sundry  civil  and  naval  bills 
were  of  course  passed,  and  among  the  other  important 
measures  which  became  laws  are  the  following  :  A  law 
providing  for  the  commission  to  determine  the  boundary 
line  between  Venezuela  and  British  Guiana ;  a  law  for  the 
suppression  of  prize-fighting  in  the  territories  ;  a  law  allow- 
ing former  United  States  officers  who  served  in  the  Con- 
federate army  to  hold  appointments  in  the  Federal  army 
and  navy  ;  a  law  making  a  year's  residence  in  a  Territory  a 
prerequisite  for  securing  a  divorce ;  a  law  opening  forest 
!  reservations  in  Colorado  for  the  location  of  mining  claims  ;  a 
law  regulating  proof  of  death  in  pension  cases  ;  a  law  making 
it  unlawful  to  shoot  or  throw  missiles  into  a  railway  train ; 
a  law  repealing  that  clause  of  the  tariff  act  which  allows  a 
rebate  on  alcohol  used  in  the  arts  ;  a  law  fixing  penalties  for 
the  failure  to  use  automatic  brakes  on  railroad  trains.  The 
usual  large  number  of  pension  bills  and  other  private  bills 
were  passed. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  legis- 
lation of  the  last  Congress  was  incorporated  in  the  Indian 
appropriation  bill.  It  concerns  the  matter  of  sectarian  ap- 
propriations, and  the  language  of  the  bill  is  as  follows  : 

'*  And  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  settled  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  make  no  appropriations  of  money  or 
property  for  the  purpose  of  founding,  maintaining,  or  aiding  by 
payment  for  services,  expenses,  or  otherwise,  any  church,  religious 
denomination,  or  religious  society  which  is  under  ecclesiastical  con- 
trol, and  it  is  hereby  enacted  that  no  money  appropriated  for  chari- 
table purposes  shall  be  paid  to  any  church  or  religious  denomina- 
tion which  is  under  sectarian  or  ecclesiastical  control." 

This  settles  the  question  of  paying  out  government  money, 
raised  by  taxes  on  people  of  all  religions,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  of  any  particular  religion.  This  law  has  been 
opposed  by  no  denomination  but  the  Roman  Catholics,  from 
which  it  is  easy  to  see  where  the  money  has  hitherto  gone. 

The  short  session  of  next  winter  will  see  much  important 
legislation  completed.  The  Presidential  bee  will  have 
ceased  to  buzz  in  the  bonnets  of  senators  and  congress- 
men. There  will  be  less  attention  paid  to  the  oppressed 
Cuban  insurgents,  the  distressed  Armenian  sufferers,  the  re- 
pressed Venezuelan  boundary  bandits,  and  more  to  the  de- 
pressed citizens  of  the  United  States.  We  look  confidently 
to  a  cessation  at  the  next  session  of  the  tail-twisting  of  the 
British  lion.  We  hope  that  Senator  Morgan  may  be  in- 
duced to  quit  making  faces  at  Spain.  We  hope  that  Senator 
John  Sherman  will  cease  drawing  material  for  senatorial 
speeches  on  Cuban  horrors  from  the  irresponsible  narratives  ! 
of  faking  newspaper  reporters.  We  hope  all  these  gentle- 
men  will  let  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  run  itself  for  a 
while,  and  pay  some  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  what  they  are  paid  to  do. 

Among  the  matters  of  importance  awaiting  the  second 
session  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Congress  are  these  :  the  Nica- 
ragua Canal  bill,  the  national  bankruptcy  bill,  the  bill  to 
liquidate  the  indebtedness  of  the  Pacific  railways  to  the  gov- 
ernment, the  service  pension  bill,  the  bills  to  confer  State- 
hood upon  Arizona,  New   Mexico,  and   Oklahoma,  the  Mc- 


Call  immigration  bill,  the  maritime  ship  canal  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  deep-water  channel  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  tide- 
water. Two  of  these  bills — the  bankruptcy  bill  and  the 
immigration  bill — have  been  already  passed  by  the  House, 
and  all  have  been  favorably  reported  upon.  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  McCall  immigration  bill  will  be  passed.  We 
have  already  given  the  provisions  of  this  bilL  Anything 
which  tends  to  restrict  the  deluge  of  foreign  filth  and  igno- 
rance, which  pours  upon  us  in  the  shape  of  foreign  immi- 
grants, should  receive  the  vote  of  every  patriotic  American. 
The  Lower  House  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Congress  is  now 
receiving  the  usual  scoring  from  Democratic  organs.  It 
has  been  attacked  as  wasteful  and  extravagant.  The  Demo- 
cratic journals  assert  that  the  appropriations  are  out  of  rea- 
son. To  this  it  may  be  said  that  the  appropriations  are  en- 
tirely within  reason  if  there  be  revenue  enough  to  pay  them. 
Inasmuch  as  the  Democrats,  by  their  extraordinary  Sugar 
Trust  tariff,  have  cut  off  the  normal  revenues  of  the  coun- 
try, any  appropriation  seems  extravagant,  as  there  is  no 
money  in  the  Treasury.  Further  than  that,  the  Republican 
House  was  utterly  unable  to  accomplish  anything  b]  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senate  was  not  Republican  and  that  the 
executive  was  Democratic.  The  Republican  House  did 
pass  a  tariff  bill  which  would  have  relieved  the  Democratic 
stringency  in  the  revenue,  but  this  was  killed  in  t ..-:  Senate, 
and  even  if  it  had  passed  the  Senate,  Grover  Cle  eland  an- 
nounced that  he  would  veto  it.  Therefore,  the  lack  of 
money  to  pay  the  appropriations  made  by  the  FUty-Fbnxth 
Congress  is  due  entirely  to  the  blind  legislation  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Congress  which  preceded  it.  It  is  well  also  to  re- 
member that  much  of  the  large  appropriations  0 
Fourth  Congress  are  for  funds  to  fortify  our  sea-c  lasts. 

Attention  was  called  in  these  columns  last  week  to  the  prir 

Bond  Issues  ciPle    laid    down    by  lhe  ^erchac 

and  the  tion  that  the  expenses  of  the  c.y  j*0 

Tax  Lew.  ment  should  be  divided  into    t         ziasses. 

According  to  this  principle,  the  current  expenses   are  to  be 
met  by  the  tax  levy  of  the  year,  while  all  disbursements  for 
permanent  improvements  are  to  be  covered  by  the  issue  of 
bonds.     This  is  a  system  that  appeals  to  the  common  sense 
of  every  business  man.     The  money  for  salaries  of  officials, 
clerks,  laborers,  and  teachers  in  the  school  department ;  for 
rent  of  buildings,  when  necessary  for  the  city's  use  ;  for  the 
support  of  prisoners  and  the  helpless  ;  and  for  all  such  cur- 
rent expenses,  is  paid  for  services  to  be  performed  during 
the  year,  and  services  that  must  be  paid  for  each  year.     It 
is,  therefore,  proper  and  just  that  these  expenses  should  be 
met  each  year  by  current  taxation.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
I  erection  of  public  buildings,  the  construction  of  a  complete 
system  of  sewers,  extensive  improvements  of  streets — these 
1  and  similar  undertakings  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  city  for 
!  years  to  come,  and  it  is  but  right  that  the  expense  thus  in- 
I  curred    should    be   divided    over    several    years.     Were    it 
!  necessary  to  collect  the  full  amount  in   any  one  year,  many 
needed  improvements  would  have  to  be  postponed  or  aban- 
doned.    In  fact,  such  has  been  the  case  in  this  city  too  fre- 
quently. 

There  need  be  no  fear  that  the  adoption  of  this  plan  will 
cast  a  burden  upon  the  city  that  future  generations  can  not 
shake  off.  The  bond  habit  may  be  indulged  to  excess,  but 
the  tendency  in  San  Francisco  has  been  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  net  public  debt  of  this  city  is  but  $243,675 
— an  amount  smaller  than  that  representing  the  public  in- 
debtedness of  any  other  city  of  its  size  in  the  country.  In- 
deed, Buffalo,  with  nearly  the  same  population  and  almost  the 
same  territorial  area,  has  an  indebtedness  fifty  times  as  large 
as  that  of  San  Francisco  ;  Detroit,  with  five-sixths  of  the 
population,  has  seventeen  times  the  debt ;  and  Los  Angeles, 
with  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  population,  has  six  times 
the  debt. 

As  against  a  debt  of  a  quarter  of  a  million    "   liars  in  this 
city,   Baltimore  owes  $31,126,625;  Boston 
712 ;    Brooklyn    owes    $52,045,000 ;    the 
Buffalo   is  $12,024,608;    of   Detroit,  $3,-. 
Angeles,  $1,489,900  ;  of  Minneapolis,  $6,5. 
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York,  $113,277,686;  of  Philadelphia,  $29,806,589;  and  of 
Washington,  $17,540,620.  Here  are  cities  drawn  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  differing  in  population  and  in  the 
circumstances  that  would  affect  public  expenditures.  How- 
ever extravagant  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  may  have 
been  in  some  of  them,  the  majority  have  been  economically 
administered,  and  a  few  have  enjoyed  model  governments. 
Yet  in  all  there  is  an  indebtedness  that  makes  that  of  San 
Francisco  look  ridiculously  small  in  comparison. 

The  public  debt  of  a  city  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
people  living  in  it,  and,  therefore,  the  comparison  of  the 
per  capita  indebtedness  of  these  cities  tells  the  story  even 
more  plainly.  The  per  capita  debt  of  San  Francisco  is  67 
cents,  and  of  Boston  it  is  $80.  In  Washington  it  is  $63  ; 
in  Brooklyn,  $43  ;  in  Baltimore,  $57.  Among  Western  cities 
Detroit  shows  $12  ;  Minneapolis,  $34  ;  Los  Angeles,  $17. 

In  his  estimates,  presented  to  the  board  of  supervisors, 
the  auditor  has  taken  a  step  in  this  direction.  Of  his  re- 
duction of  $1,000,000  from  the  expenses  of  last  year,  more 
than  one-half  comes  from  permanent  improvements,  and 
several  of  the  items  do  not  show  an  actual  reduction,  but 
merely  a  striking  off  of  extraordinary  expenses  of  last  year 
that  were  not  expected  or  intended  to  be  repeated  this  year. 
The  revised  estimates  of  the  auditor  allow  practically  noth- 
ing for  permanent  improvements,  but  here  the  reduction 
practically  stops.  There  is  a  reduction  of  $42,000  in  the 
amount  to  be  allowed  the  county  clerk,  but  that  is  about  the 
only  large  item  that  affects  current  expenses. 

The  county  clerk's  office  is  certainly  a  good  one  to  begin 
the  reform  with.  Nearly  twice  the  number  of  clerks  and 
copyists  are  employed  there  now  that  were  needed  two 
years  ago.  Under  Haley's  administration  in  1S94,  only 
49  clerks  were  required  ;  at  present  there  are  85.  Al- 
though the  present  incumbent  took  the  office  under  a 
pledge  to  conduct  its  affairs  for  $6,ooo  a  month,  he  ex- 
pended in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  $104,866, 
or  a  monthly  average  of  $8,738.  In  his  annual  report  he 
complains  that  the  work  of  his  predecessor  was  negligently 
performed,  and  he  has  been  obliged  to  engage  extra  help 
in  order  to  get  up  the  back  work.  He  has  now  been  in 
office  eighteen  months,  and  it  is  still  necessary  to  retain  36 
extra  Clerks  and  copyists  in  order  to  catch  up.  During  his 
first  month  he  expended  $6,948  for  clerks  and  $1,539  for 
copyists.  In  December  the  expense  for  clerks  had  crept  up 
to  $0,050  and  for  copyists  to  $2,808.  During  the  calendar 
year,  1895,  his  total  expenses  have  been  $121,325,  or  an 
average  of  $10,110  a  month.  During  the  first  six  months 
of  the  year,  $54,015  was  paid  out  in  salaries,  as  against 
$62,503  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

The  county  clerk's  office  is  conspicuous  through  being 
one  of  the  larger  departments  of  the  city  government.  A 
x  ■  lumber  of  clerks  is  required,  but  that  there  are  many 
now  diawing  salaries  who  are  not  needed  there  is  apparent 
upon  slight  investigation.  So  it  is  in  the  other  departments, 
and  the  grand  jury  is  now  conducting  an  investigation  to 
determine  where  the  superfluous  clerks  are.  The  informa- 
tion gathered  by  them  should  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
supervisors  in  fixing  the  tax  levy. 

A  melancholy  proof  of  the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
Thirty  spirit  of  the  world — of  how   faith  has   de- 

Blesshd  parted  to  make  way  for  irreverent  reason — 

Females.  js  aflforcje(i  by  the  attention  which  has  been 

attracted  to  a  book  discovered  during  the  work  of  re- 
cataloguing  the  Boston  Public  Library.  The  work  is  in  two 
thick  volumes,  bound  in  vellum,  and  is  devoted  to  the  saintly 
women  of  the  early  Christian  ages  who  took  to  the  woods 
to  escape  the  lures  of  sin.  Though  it  was  printed  as  late  as 
1654,  at  Bologna,  it  treats  these  ladies  as  they  ought  to  be 
treated — that  is  to  say,  with  seriousness,  with  reverence. 
The  author  was  himself  a  saint,  being  no  less  a  personage 
than  the  prior  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Agostino  at  Bologna. 
Illustrations  accompany  the  biographies  of  the  thirty  holy 
females  to  whose  merits  the  prior  gave  the  service  of  his 
pious  pen.  They  range  from  Ste.  Elizabeth,  mother  of  John 
the  Baptist,  who  died  in  the  year  3,  to  Ste.  Geneviefa  Pala- 
tina,  Princess  of  Brabanza,  who  was  translated  in  750. 
The  blessed  thirty  each  had  a  tree,  hut,  tent,  or  cave  in 
which  she  passed  her  prayerful  days  and  nights  and  was  at 
home  to  visitors.  These  sacred  residences  are  pict- 
ured in  the  good  prior's  work,  and  excite  the  dis- 
respectful mirth  of  such  esteemed  Eastern  contem- 
poraries as  are  indifferent  to  the  Irish  vote.  How,  it  is 
asked,  could  an  author  who  wrote  in  1654  delineate  with 
his  pencil  the  perishable  residences  of  ladies,  some  of  whom 
lived  more  than  sixteen  hundred  years  before  he  made  his 
drawings  ?  The  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  impudent 
inquiry  would  come  from  a  shillalah,  and  failing  that,  it  is 
enough  to  say  that  those  who  put  such  questions  exhibit 
as  humiliatingly  unfamiliar  with  sacred  literature, 
i  which  sustained  the  ladies  in  their  chosen  trees,  or 
.  some  of  them  afloat  in  the  air  on  winged  rafts  for 


years  and  years,  to  the  great  spiritual  advantage  of  all  be- 
holders, can  surely  be  accorded  power  to  illumine  with 
visions  of  these  structures  the  mind  of  the  devout  prior  of 
1654.  The  good  man  was  really  modest  in  his  choice  of 
female  saints,  selecting  those  who  were  distinguished  in 
their  class  for  none  of  the  more  pronounced  eccentricities 
of  ascetic  notables.  We  read  that  the  mother  of  John  the 
Baptist  is  shown  sheltered  beneath  a  rock,  with  her  plump 
child  beside  her,  while  two  angels  feed  the  infant  out  of  a 
saucer  with  a  large  spoon.  Mary  Magdalen  has  a  little 
shelter  tent  such  as  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  used 
for  their  comfort  during  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  The 
virgin  Ermelinda  is  supplied  with  a  neat  shanty,  outfitted 
with  door,  windows,  and  other  conveniences.  Giacchelina 
Romana  has  a  roof  projecting  from  a  tree-trunk,  just  large 
enough  to  protect  her  and  her  crucifix.  The  Dominican 
Sibyl  is  praying  at  the  door  of  her  hut,  while  the  Deity 
looks  down  approvingly  from  his  seat  on  a  cloud. 

That  the  prior  of  Bologna  should  have  chosen  such  saints 
as  those  described  out  of  the  wealth  of  material  open  to 
him,  demonstrates  that,  even  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  if  faith  remained  robust,  taste  had  lost  its  vigor. 
We  have  but  to  turn  to  Lecky's  "  History  of  European 
Morals  "  10  learn  what  first-class  saints,  male  and  female, 
were  like  in,  say,  the  fourth  century — saints  who  were  uni- 
versally admired  by  the  Christian  world  as  exemplars  of 
true  holiness.  (<  The  occasional  decadence  of  the  monks 
into  habits  of  decency  was  a  subject  of  much  reproach. 
'  Our  fathers,'  said  the  Abbot  Alexander,  looking  mourn- 
fully back  to  the  past,  'never  washed  their  faces,  but  we 
frequent  the  public  baths.'  "  St.  Antony,  the  patriarch  of 
monachism,  had  never  to  extreme  old  age  been  guilty  of 
washing  his  feet.  St.  Abraham,  from  the  day  of  his  con- 
version, though  he  lived  for  fifty  years  after  that  glorious 
event,  washed  neither  his  face  nor  his  feet.  St.  Ammon  so 
abhorred  water  that  during  his  whole  life  he  never  saw 
himself  naked.  St.  Macarius  of  Alexandria  slept  in  a  marsh 
and  exposed  his  body  naked  to  the  stings  of  venomous  flies. 
He  was  accustomed  to  carry  about  with  him  as  a  handi- 
cap to  the  flesh  eighty  pounds  of  iron.  His  disciple,  St. 
Eusebius,  carried  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  iron,  and 
for  three  years  lived  in  a  well.  St.  Sabinus  would  only  eat 
corn  that  had  become  rotten  by  remaining  for  a  month  in 
water.  The  ladies  were  not  behind  the  brethren  when  it 
came  to  making  themselves  unpleasant  for  the  glory  of  God. 
Ste.  Silvia  wanted  no  hut,  or  tent,  or  shanty  like  the  pam- 
pered thirty  celebrated  by  the  prior  of  Bologna.  Though, 
as  Lecky  informs  us,  "  she  was  sixty  years  old,  and  bodily 
sickness  was  a  consequence  of  her  habits,  she  resolutely  re- 
fused, on  religious  principles,  to  wash  any  portion  of  her 
body  except  her  fingers."  Ste.  Euphraxia  joined  a  convent 
of  one  hundred  and  thirty  nuns  who  never  washed  their 
feet  and  shuddered  piously  at  the  mention  of  a  bath.  "  An 
anchorite  once  imagined  that  he  was  mocked  by  an  illusion 
of  the  devil,  as  he  saw  gliding  before  him  through  the 
desert  a  naked  creature  black  with  filth  and  years  of  ex- 
posure, and  with  white  hair  floating  to  the  wind.  It  was  the 
once  beautiful  woman,  Ste.  Mary  of  Egypt,  who  had  thus, 
during  forty-seven  years,  been  expiating  her  sins." 

When  authentic  histories  of  holy  lives  such  as  these  are 
so  easily  accessible  to  everybody  who  can  read,  it  is  truly 
amazing  that  Boston,  which  is  reputed  to  be  cultured,  and 
New  York,  which  thinks  it  is,  should  be  surprised  by  the 
mild  revelations  of  the  discreet  prior  of  Bologna.  That 
writers  for  the  Eastern  press,  equally  ignorant  and  godless, 
should  jeer  at  the  vellum-bound  volume  giving  an  every-day 
account  of  thirty  holy  women  is  sad,  to  be  sure,  but  the  sad- 
ness which  they  produce  is  as  nothing  to  that  inspired  by  the 
spectacle  which  Mother  Church  herself  presents.  No  longer 
does  she  honor  the  saints.  Her  highest  ecclesiastics  in  these 
days  are  as  much  given  to  the  bath  as  if  there  were  no  virtue 
in  dirt.  The  pestiferous  influence  of  a  rational  civilization 
has  corrupted  the  church's  children  until  they  have  lost  their 
hold  altogether  on  old  ideals.  Catholics,  no  less  than 
Protestants,  in  this  impious  age  would  be  amazed  were 
Archbishop  Riordan  to  go  around  burdened  with  eighty 
pounds  of  iron,  followed  by  the  faithful  Father  Yorke  pack- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.  On  such  evil  times  have 
we  fallen,  that  were  an  old-time  saint  to  appear,  the  police 
would  seize  him,  and  after  scrubbing  him,  send  him  to  the 
lunatic  asylum,  amid  universal  approval,  including  that  of 
the  church  itself. 

We  have  referred  several  times  to  the  unprecedented  pro- 
The  cedure  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  foreign  secretary, 

Extraordinary  Mr.  Olney,  in  discussing  the  Stern  case  with 
Mr.  Olney.  Germany.     L.  Stern,  a   German   Jew  who 

had  become  rich  in  the  United  States,  swore  at  Kissingen 
that  his  son  was  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  in  order  to  save 
the  "cure-tax"  imposed  on  all  but  minors.  A  few  days 
afterward,  he  and  his  son  went  to  a  ball  where  all  minors 
under  sixteen  were  forbidden.  Baron  Thungen,  the  cham- 
berlain in  charge  of  the  ball,  ordered  the  youth  to  retire, 


whereupon  Stern,  the  father,  insulted  the  chamberlain. 
Stern  was  arrested,  and  put  under  bail  bonds  of  $20,000. 
He  "  skipped,"  forfeited  his  bail,  and  was  fined  and  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  in  contumaciam.  Mr.  Olney,  Mr. 
Cleveland's  jingo  secretary,  wrote  a  note  full  of  bluster  and 
braggadocio  to  the  German  ambassador,  in  which  he  said  : 
"  The  proceedings  against  Mr.  Stern  appear  to  have  been  arbi- 
trary and  conducted  with  unmerited  vigor.  The  sentence  includes, 
besides  a  fine,  a  degrading  term  of  imprisonment.  Mr.  Stern  must 
not  be  submitted  to  this  crowning  indignity." 

Thereupon  Secretary  Marschall  telegraphed  to  the  Ger- 
man embassador  as  follows  : 

"Answer  immediately  that  you  must  reject,  as  entirely  unjust- 
ifiable, any  criticism  on  the  verdict  in  the  Stern  case,  and  that  you 
must  refuse  to  make  the  administration  of  justice  in  any  state  of  the 
German  Union,  or  the  right  of  pardon  of  its  prince,  the  subject  of 
diplomatic  reclamation." 

The  following  answer  was  sent  by  Secretary  Olney  : 

"  The  view  that  an  absurd  sentence  may  not  be  criticised  by  the 
government  of  the  state  whose  citizen  is  made  to  suffer,  can  not  be 
upheld  as  in  accordance  with  dictates  of  common  sense  in  any  stats. 
Mr.  Stern,  however,  does  not  stand  upon  his  legal  rights  ;  he  begs 
that  a  charitable  view  of  his  case  be  taken,  and  that  you  will  use  your 
great  influence  on  his  behalf." 

Secretary  Marschall  telegraphed  the  following  instructions 
to  Embassador  von  Thielmann  : 

"  Inform  the  Secretary  of  State  once  more  that  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment can  not  receive  complaints  from  foreign  governments  ex- 
cept in  the  customary  way — through  their  representatives  here.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  United  States  Stern  is  a  highly  respected  and  in- 
fluential person,  and  his  sentence  has  made  a  very  bad  impression  ; 
that  he  offered  to  apologize  to  Baron  Thungen  ;  and  that  he  offered 
to  give  $1,250  to  the  poor.  I  replied  that  we  must  reject,  on  princi- 
ple, every  attempt  to  discuss  the  right  of  pardon  held  by  a  German 
sovereign,  as  well  as  any  kind  of  criticism  on  sentences  pronounced 
by  German  courts.  With  us,  bail  is  fixed  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  prisoner  ;  judiciary  proceedings  resulting  from  unlawful  acts  can 
not  be  warded  off  here  by  giving  money  to  the  poor.  In  Germany 
the  law  is  equal,  for  all  the  courts  are  entirely  independent  ;  Ameri- 
cans and  Germans  are  treated  alike.  Where  German  law  rules,  Ger- 
man views  alone  can  be  considered.  At  present  the  Sunday-closing 
law  is  administered  with  iron  rigor  in  New  York,  and  several  Ger- 
mans have  been  punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment  for  selling 
beer  on  Sunday.  Such  rigor  is  unknown  in  Germany,  yet  we  do  not 
even  think  of  intervening,  and  must  expect  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  act  in  an  analogous  manner." 

Very  little  sympathy  is  felt  for  the  economical  Mr.  Stern 
by  the  German  press.  The  Kolnische  Zeitung  says  that 
the  fact  that  Stern  could  afford  to  forfeit  his  bail  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars  proves  that  a  much  higher  sum  ought  to 
have  been  asked.  The  other  European  papers  think  that 
Mr.  Olney  comes  out  at  the  little  end  of  the  horn  in  his  dis- 
cussion with  Secretary  von  Marschall.  We  are  very  much 
inclined  to  think  so  too. 


The  Womhn 

AND   THE 

Press. 


The  women  of  San  Francisco,  who  are  sufficiently  unselfisu 
to  concern  themselves  with  the  welfare  of 
others,  have  again  taken  alarm  at  the  de- 
praving work  which  the  daily  newspapers 
are  doing.  A  succession  of  unusually  dreadful  murders  has 
elated  the  press,  to  which  crime  presents  itself  only  as  an 
opportunity  for  making  itself  interesting  to  a  class  of 
people  who  prefer  horrors  to  any  other  kind  of  news.  A 
great  crime — a  crime  that  shocks  the  civilized  into  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  rude  truth  that  we  have  among  us  many  men 
and  women  who  are  as  rudimentary,  as  ferocious,  as  were 
our  prehistoric,  cave-dwelling  ancestors — sets  the  newspapers 
agog.  Their  best  reporters  and  artists  are  put  to  work 
upon  it  in  order  that,  by  vivid  writing  and  picturing,  the 
reader  may  be  made  as  nearly  as  possibly  an  eye-witness. 
The  aim  of  the  amiable  editor  seems  to  be  to  disabuse 
every  shrinking  soul  of  the  illusion  that  the  race  has  made 
any  appreciable  advance  on  the  gorilla. 

The  Argonaut  is  in  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  ob- 
jects of  the  Federation  of  Women  for  the  Public  Good, 
though  we  may  deplore  the  singular  want  of  perception 
shown  by  that  organization  respecting  the  relation  between 
complaint  and  cure.  The  federation  sets  forth  the  facts 
with  indisputable  verity.  The  newspaper,  it  says,  "  enters 
our  homes  daily,  and  is  read  by  children  and  young  people 
whose  characters  are  in  a  formative  condition."  It  adds 
that  it  deprecates  the  minute  details  of  awful  crimes  and  the 
equally  minute  illustrations  thereof  which  are  paraded  in 
our  daily  papers  "  as  being  in  a  large  measure  provocative 
of  similar  horrors."  That  is  perfectly  true.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  the  newspapers  create  criminals  by  their 
disproportionate  attention  to  crime.  Precisely  as  the  sur- 
geon loses  his  sensibility  to  suffering  by  constantly  viewing 
it,  so  does  the  youthful  mind,  thanks  to  the  sensational 
press,  become  familiarized  with  crime  and  hardened  to  it. 
In  the  case  of  the  surgeon  the  insensibility  is  useful,  since 
he  needs  his  nerve  for  helpful  action,  but  with  the  laity 
there  is  only  in  the  hardening  a  lowering  of  moral  tone,  and 
very  frequently  the  imitative  suggestion.  To  nearly  every 
human  being  at  one  time  or  another  come  desperate  mo- 
ments. No  crime,  for  instance,  is  commoner  among  a  cer- 
tain class  than  murder,  followed  by  suicide.  Who  shall  say 
how  often  the  shots  fired  by  the  rejected  lover  at  the  girl 
and  himself  have  their  inspiration  in  what  he  has  read  ?  It 
is  a  quick  way  out  of  passionate  misery,  and  the  newspapers 
have   taught  him  what   to   do.     They   set   the   fashion   in 
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crime.  We  venture  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of  undis- 
ciplined men  who  slay  women  and  themselves  have  been 
readers  of  nothing  save  newspapers.  The  newspaper  is 
the  library  of  the  masses — which  fact  goes  a  long  way 
toward  accounting  for  the  mental  and  moral  condition  of 
the  mob. 

But  what  is  the  Federation  of  Women  for  the  Public 
Good  going  to  do  about  it  ?  These  ladies  are  seemingly  of 
the  trustful,  inexperienced  sort  who  hold  to  the  notion  that 
in  order  to  remedy  a  wrong  it  has  only  to  be  disclosed. 
Their  appeal  is  to  the  newspapers,  as  if  the  proprietors  and 
editors  of  the  newspapers  were  in  child-like  ignorance  of  the 
consequences  of  their  misbehavior.  There  is  not  one  of  the 
proprietors  or  editors  who  could  not  rouse  the  federation  to 
enthusiasm  by  the  manner  in  which  he  is  able  to  picture  the 
evils  of  sensational  journalism.  The  proprietors  and  editors 
know  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  conscious  sinners, 
sinners  for  coin.  And  he  is  even  sufficiently  intelligent,  as  a 
rule,  to  be  to  some  extent  ashamed  of  the  vileness  of  what 
he  sells.  This  accounts  for  the  "  pandering  to  the  better 
element "  which  he  does  in  his  editorial  columns.  We  had 
a  good  example  of  this  in  San  Francisco  the  other  day — two 
news  pages  to  a  prize-fight,  and  two  editorial  inches  in 
deprecation  of  prize-fighting.  When  the  women  of  the 
federation  address  themselves  to  consciences  of  this  order 
they  require  something  stronger  than  resolutions,  explaining 
the  bad  effects  of  what  the  daily  newspapers  find  it  profitable 
to  print.  What  is  needed  is  a  weapon  sharp  enough  to 
-pierce  the  armor  of  greed.  That  weapon  lies  ready  to  the 
hand  of  the  federation. 

Some  three  years  ago,  thirty  thousand  women  of  this  city 
and  State  petitioned  the  newspapers  of  the  metropolis  to 
cleanse  themselves — to  pay  less  attention  to  seductions, 
divorces,  fatal  malpractice,  and  the  dirty  side  of  life  in 
general.  A  fear  that  resistance  would  lead  to  the  loss  of 
subscribers  caused  the  press  to  hearken  and  obey,  but  for  a 
brief  space  only.  Soon  the  papers  were  as  foul  as  ever, 
and  of  late  they  have  become  worse.  If,  instead  of  thirty 
thousand  women  petitioning  the  newspapers  to  be  decent, 
as  many  as  thirty  women  of  good  social  position  were  to  tell 
the  proprietors  that  unless  they  observed  the  common  pro- 
prieties these  thirty  women  would  go  around  among  the  ad- 
vertisers and  request  them  to  patronize  no  journal  which  re- 
fused to  accede  to  so  reasonable  a  demand,  we  should 
swiftly  see  a  daily  press  in  San  Francisco  so  moral,  so 
decorous,  so  inoffensive,  that  it  would  serve  as  a  model  for 
!    the  newspapers  of  the  United  States. 

The  Argonaut  points  to  the  weapon.  If  the  Federation 
'  of  Women  for  the  Public  Good,  or  any  other  women  who 
desire  to  protect  their  homes  from  the  sewage  which  the 
daily  newspaper  pours  into  them,  have  the  sense  and  cour- 
age  to  grasp  it,  the  purifying  work  will  be  accomplished 
1  within  a  month.  Resolutions,  no  matter  how  virtuous  and 
earnest,  have  as  little  penetrating  effect  on  the  ordinary 
newspaper  publisher  as  peas  would  have  on  the  steel  sides 
of  the  Oregon. 

Since  the  adjournment  of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
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and  Silver  swarming   in   the   political    bee-hive.     The 

Conventions.  defection  of  Senator  Teller  from  the  Re- 
publican party  has  brought  about  much  speculation  as  to 
whither  he  would  go.  It  was  predicted  that  he  would  be 
nominated  by  the  Democratic  convention  for  the  purpose  of 
catching  the  free-silver  vote.  This  we  thought  extremely 
improbable.  The  Democrats  had  enough  experience  of 
Republican  candidates  when  they  nominated  Horace  Greeley. 
It  has  also  been  said  that  Teller  would  be  nominated  by  the 
Populists.  This  seems  to  be  doubtful,  as  Senator  Peffer  is 
reported  under  date  of  June  25th  as  saying  : 

"The  recent  pronunciamento  of  some  Populist  gentlemen  at  St. 
LOuis,  urgiDg  the  Democratic  convention  to  nominate  Mr.  Teller, 
was  in  my  judgment  an  impertinence,  and  it  was  treacherous,  so  far 
as  it  attempted  to  speak  for  the  Populist  party  as  a  whole.  I  regard 
the  integrity  and  perpetuity  of  the  Populist  party  as  essential  to 
carrying  out  the  plan  of  reforms  we  have  espoused.  I  had  hoped 
that  there  might  be  some  amalgamation  of  Democrats,  Populists, 
silver  men,  and  others  in  a  new  declaration  of  principles,  and,  if  need 
be,  a  new  name.  But  the  time  for  that  has  gone  by,  and  all  that 
remains  is  for  the  Populist  party  to  maintain  its  integrity  by  nomi- 
nating its  own  candidate  on  its  own  platform.  I  personally  favor  the 
nomination  of  Governor  Holcomb,  of  Nebraska,  for  President." 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  Populist  leaders  disagree 
with  Senator  Peffer,  and  advocate  the  nomination  of  Teller, 
whether  he  be  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  or  not. 
Senator  Marion  Butler,  of  North  Carolina,  favors  Teller  as 
a  silver  candidate,  asserting  that  if  the  People's  party  come 
out  for  him  now,  the  Democratic  convention  held  at  Chicago 
on  July  7th  will  make  him  their  candidate,  and  the  silver 
convention,  to  be  held  at  St.  Louis  on  July  22d,  will  also 
declare  for  him.  "  This,"  says  Senator  Butler,  "  will  insure 
the  election  of  Teller  as  President." 

The  unexpected  gains  in  Oregon  have  very  much  encour- 
aged the  Populists.  The  exulting  newspapers  of  that  party 
predict  a  large  vote  for  their  candidates  in  November. 
Nearly  all  of  the  Populist  papers  are  in  favor  of  free  silver, 


although  that  is  not  an  official  issue  of  their  party. 
Omaha  platform,  so  called,  seems  to  be  the  official  declara- 
tion of  Populist  principles,  and  it  declared  for  government 
ownership  of  railroads,  telegraph  and  telephone  systems, 
the  prohibition  of  trusts,  taxation  of  land  held  for  specula- 
tive purposes  to  its  full  rental  value,  and  the  initiative  and 
referendum.  There  is  also  in  the  Omaha  platform  a  resolu- 
tion favoring  State  control  of  the  liquor  traffic.  This  may 
result  in  drawing  Prohibition  votes  to  the  Populists,  and  the 
incorporation  of  free  silver  in  the  Omaha  platform  will 
have  a  tendency  to  bring  the  Free  Silverites  into  the  Populist 
camp.  It  begins  to  look  very  much  as  if  the  Populists,  the 
Free  Silverites,  and  the  Prohibitionists  may  agree  upon  a 
candidate.  If  it  should  be  Teller,  a  Republican  of  many 
years'  standing,  and  one  of  great  popularity  throughout  the 
West,  he  would  be  a  formidable  candidate. 

Further  to  confirm  the  belief  that  there  may  be  a  fusion 
between  the  Prohibitionists  and  the  Free  Silverites  is  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  split  in  the  Prohibitionist  party.  The 
national  convention  of  that  party  was  held  in  Pittsburg  May 
23d.  There  was  a  vigorous  contest  between  the  "broad- 
gaugers  "  and  the  "  narrow-gaugers,"  the  latter  contending 
for  a  platform  confined  entirely  to  the  question  of  drink,  and 
the  former  desiring  to  widen  the  scope  of  the  party.  The 
"  narrow-gaugers "  finally  won.  As  a  result,  about  three 
hundred  of  the  eight  hundred  delegates  bolted,  and  formed 
a  new  organization  under  the  name  of  the  National  party. 
The  split  really  was  on  the  question  of  free  silver.  The 
National  party  is  committed  to  silver.  Therefore  the  Pro- 
hibitionist bolters  will  naturally  ally  themselves  with  the 
Free  Silverites. 

It  would  not  be  true  to  say  that  this  community  has  been 
The  alleged  startled  by  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  Mrs. 
Widow  of  Craven   as    the    widow  of  the  late  Senator 

Senator  Faie.  Fa;r  and  the  holder  of  alleged  deeds  to  a 
large  quantity  of  his  property.  Nothing  that  happens  in 
relation  to  a  millionaire's  affairs  when  he  has  gone  to  his 
reward  startles  this  community.  A  very  rich  California 
pioneer  who  should  die  without  leaving  a  few  widows  and 
illegitimate  children,  in  view  of  the  records  of  will  contests 
in  our  courts,  would  be  regarded  as  having  been  eccentric 
in  his  habits.  Whether  the  deeds  to  property  held  by  the 
new  widow  in  the  Fair  case  are  genuine  or  forged  we  have 
no  opinion.  Fair  was  a  tortuous  man  who  loved  to  prepare 
little  surprises,  and  it  would  not  be  out  of  character  had  he 
arranged  secretly  for  posthumous  enjoyment  at  the  expense 
of  his  troubled  natural  heirs.  Even  a  private  marriage,  to 
be  disclosed  only  when  he  had  been  more  than  a  year 
in  his  grave,  would  not  have  been  too  much  for  his 
benevolent  humor.  So  far  as  all  the  parties  in  immediate 
interest  are  concerned,  nobody  need  trouble  himself  greatly 
as  to  the  outcome  of  Mrs.  Craven's  struggle  to  establish  the 
validity  of  her  deeds  and  widowhood.  But  the  public  has 
a  very  strong  interest  in  the  general  question  of  such  claims. 
The  property  of  every  man  after  he  has  passed  away  is  in 
danger  of  diversion  into  criminal  hands  while  it  remains 
possible  to  present  claims  of  this  nature  in  a  court.  Hap- 
pily the  legislature  at  its  last  session  put  an  end  to  the  sort 
of  marriage  into  which  Mrs.  Craven  says  she  entered  with 
James  G.  Fair.  Her  story  is  that  she  wrote  the  contract, 
that  he  signed  it,  and  that  thus,  without  further  ceremony, 
they  became  husband  and  wife.  There  were  no  witnesses, 
the  fact  of  the  marriage  was  not  communicated  to  anybody, 
and,  for  all  their  friends  knew,  the  senator  and  his  venerable 
bride  were  mere  acquaintances. 

California  has  had  its  fill  of  these  midnight  marriage  con- 
tracts. The  long  Sharon-Hill  case,  ending  in  a  dreadful 
tragedy,  illustrated  shockingly  their  manifold  dangers,  both 
to  individuals  and  the  community.  Under  the  code  as  it 
now  stands  marriage  "must  be  licensed,  solemnized, 
authenticated,  and  recorded."  This  is  right.  A  marriage 
changes  the  relations  of  both  parties  to  society.  It  affects 
their  property  rights  and  their  social  status.  All  honest 
men  and  women  have  the  highest  interest  in  making  clan- 
destine marriages  not  only  illegal,  but  disgraceful.  Under 
the  law  as  it  was  prior  to  last  year,  the  peace  and  fortune 
of  any  rich  man  were  at  the  mercy  of  any  woman  without 
morals  who  had  the  skill  to  forge  and  the  courage  to  com- 
mit and  procure  perjury.  The  children  of  widowed  men  of 
means  who  were  not  also  saints,  could  never  feel  secure. 

The  same  regularity  and  publicity  which  the  law  now 
makes  obligatory  as  to  marriage  should  be  applied  to  trans- 
fers of  real  estate.  At  present  the  recording  of  a  deed  acts 
simply  as  a  notice  to  the  general  public,  but  does  not  affect 
the  transfer.  This  is  wrong  and  perilous.  The  recording 
of  a  sale  or  gift  should  be  necessary  to  its  validity.  It  is 
not  alone  the  assessor  and  tax-collector  who  are  concerned, 
nor  the  heirs  of  the  owners,  but  the  community.  Land  is 
the  highest  kind  of  property,  the  base  of  production  and 
wealth,  and  its  proprietorship  should  be  definite  and  sure. 
Were  the  law  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  enormous  expense 
which  the  public  must  shoulder  in  trying  the  merits  of  Mrs. 


.aven's  deeds  would  have  been  spared.  Had  Senator 
Fair  wished  to  bestow  upon  her  half  a  million  or  so  in  real 
estate  while  he  lived  and  loved,  and  had  been  required  td  re 
cord  the  transaction  as  a  requisite  to  making  his  gift  good, 
there  would  have  been  no  room  left  for  litigation. 

One  of  the  law's  most  useful  functions  is  to  protect  honest 
folk  from  rogues.  The  permitted  practice  in  recording 
transfers  of  real  property  is  an  invitation  to  sharpers,  and 
forgers,  and  perjurers  to  raid  the  estates  of  dead  men.  It 
also  works  an  injustice  to  innocent  people.  Assume  that 
Mrs.  Craven  is  what  she  says  she  is,  and  that  Senator  Fair 
was  as  generous  to  her  as  she  asserts.  Consider  her  posi- 
tion. How  many  are  there  who,  perceiving  her  great  in- 
terest in  lying,  will  believe  that  she  is  telling  the  truth? 
Even  should  she  manage  to  establish  her  marriage  and  her 
right  to  the  property  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  courts,  will 
she  not  always  remain  under  suspicion  of  being  merely 
a  successful  schemer,  who,  instead  of  enjoying  wealth, 
should  be  in  the  penitentiary.  It  ought  to  be  out  of  any 
man's  power  to  so  injure  a  woman  in  enriching  her.  It  is 
now  out  of  any  man's  power  to  marry  in  California  as  Mrs. 
Craven  says  Fair  married  her.  It  is  as  easy  to  amend  the 
law  covering  real-estate  transfers  as  it  was  to  amend  the 
law  which  countenanced  secret  marriages. 


Grateful 
Granger. 


Further  indications  continue  to  come  to  light  of  the  diffi- 
More  of  the  culties  being  experienced  by  the  Valley 
Road.  We  spoke  recently  of  the  unani- 
mous attempt  on  the  part  of  the  grateful 
grangers  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  "cinch"  the  new 
road  for  rights  of  way.  Now  a  new  difficulty  has  arisen. 
The  directors  of  the  Valley  Road  have  had  much  trouble  in 
securing  a  right  of  way  into  the  town  of  Fresno.  At  last, 
after  months  of  negotiation  and  the  expenditure  of  some 
thirty  th'ousand  dollars,  they  thought  they  had  succeeded. 
But  they  were  mistaken.  A  number  of  the  residents  along 
the  route  over  which  the  road  was  to  pass  have  combined, 
employed  attorneys,  and  announced  that  they  will  "  fight  the 
entry  by  injunctions,  and  every  obstacle  that  legal  technical- 
ities can  throw  in  the  way  to  hinder  and  annoy  the  com- 
pany." Fresno  attorneys  have  been  secured  to  fight  the 
Valley  Road  on  contingent  fees.  The  company  already 
owns  in  Fresno  a  depot  and  machine-shop  site  of  fifteen 
acres  which  can  not  be  reached  except  over  the  route 
selected.  This  ground  will  be  useless  to  them  if  these 
public-spirited  Fresno  citizens  succeed  in  their  attempts  to 
block  the  road. 

This  organized  blockade,  and  the  exorbitant  prices  asked 
by  greedy  grangers  for  the  right  of  way  from  Fresno  to 
Bakersfield,  furnish  a  striking  side-light  on  the  popular  atti- 
tude toward  this  road.  When  the  movement  was  started, 
and  subscriptions  were  being  called  for,  there  was  an  ap- 
parent wave  of  popular  enthusiasm.  But  it  seemed  to  us  at 
the  time  that  the  money  enthusiasm  was  all  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  residents  of  the  valley  encouraged  the  pro- 
jectors of  the  road,  but  they  contented  themselves  with  fair 
words,  and  put  up  no  coin.  They  were  quite  willing  to  have  a 
road  constructed  to  relieve  them  from  Mr.  Sutro's  "octopus," 
but  they  were  also  quite  willing  to  have  somebody  else  pay 
for  it.  We  were  convinced  at  the  beginning  of  the  enter- 
prise that  the  grangers  would  never  put  up  a  cent.  This 
was  proved,  to  our  thinking,  when  the  Examiner  ran  its 
celebrated  boom  train  down  through  the  valley  to  raise  sub- 
scriptions. The  Examiner  went  so  far  as  to  offer  to  put  up 
a  thousand  dollars  for  every  four  thousand  subscribed  by 
others.  But  the  result  was  a  dismal,  a  ludicrous,  a  colossal 
failure.  Absolutely  nothing  was  gained  from  the  grangers, 
and  they  are  now  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  rob  the  unfor- 
tunate San  Francisco  capitalists  who  were  weak  enough  to 
come  to  their  assistance. 

We  advise  the  directors  of  the  Valley  Road  to  abandon 
the  attempt  to  help  a  community  which  bites  the  hand  that 
tries  to  feed  it.  Let  them  give  up  their  contemplated  line 
south  of  Fresno,  build  back  from  Stockton  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, make  a  short  line  which  will  pay  their  stockholders  a 
fair  interest,  if  it  be  possible,  and  let  the  Southern  Pacific 
continue  to  fry  the  grangers  in  their  own  fat. 


The  Question 
of  THE 


The  daily  press  has  given  considerable  space  of  late  to  a 
discussion  of  the  question  whether  foreign 
flags  should  be  displayed  as  a  part  of  the 
foreign  Flags.  ceiebration  of  this  nation's  birthday.  It  is 
curious  that  such  a  question  could  arise  at  this  day,  and 
more  curious  that  the  newspapers  should  devote  so  much 
space  to  it.  A  foreign  flag  would  be  as  much  out  of  place 
in  a  celebration  of  the  Fourth  of  July  as  an  American  flag 
would  be  in  London  on  the  Queen's  birthday.  The  celebra- 
tion is  intended  to  commemorate  an  event  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  the  proposal  that  any  body  of  foreigners 
shall  take  part  in  it  as  foreigners  is  an  impertinence.  It  is 
significant  that  the  only  people  who  clamor  to 
flag  of  their  native  country  are  those  who  have 
which  to  display  it  and  no  nation  of  which  it  is 
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THE    MINES    OF    MARS. 


A  Weird  Tale  of  a  Clairvoyant's  Two  Trips  Through  Space. 


Lucien  was  hungry.  He  looked  with  sick-hearted  envy 
at  the  crowd  of  comfortably  dressed  people  turning  .the 
corner  of  Market  and  Kearny  Streets,  and  wondered  if  any 
individual  there  had  ever  known,  or  would  ever  sink  to, 
his  level  of  destitution.  Two  months  before  he,  too,  well 
dressed  and  indifferent  to  misery  as  any  of  them,  had  turned 
here  nightly  on  his  way  home.  Two  months  !  It  seemed 
now  like  two  centuries  since  he  had  known  the  taste  of 
food. 

He  made  his  way  across  Market  and  went  up  that  street 
a  few  blocks  in  an  aimless  way,  stopping  now  and  then  to 
hug  a  lamp-post  in  front  of  a  restaurant  and  eye,  with  wolf- 
ish desire,  the  contents  of  the  window,  the  sight  of  the 
viands  almost  maddening  him.  He  decided  that  he  must 
beg  or  die. 

Driven  by  that  terrible  gnawing  pain  within  him,  he  made 
two  or  three  unheeded  efforts  to  induce  some  one  to  take 
pity  on  him.  Then  he  backed  into  a  narrow  doorway,  and 
watched  for  some  face  which  looked  benevolent  enough  to 
encourage  an  application  to  its  owner. 

"  I  shall  be  found  dead  here  in  the  morning,"  he  mur- 
mured. 

Something  over  his  head  creaked  as  if  in  answer  to  his 
words.  Looking  up,  he  saw  a  sign,  suspended  over  the 
door,  bearing  two  words  :  "  Harold,  Clairvoyant." 

"  Clairvoyant,"  muttered  the  beggar.  "  They  make 
money — they  find  food  and  a  bed  by  clairvoyance.  I 
have  always  had  that  gift,  and  have  amused  many  a  room 
full  of  people  with  it.  It  was  not  respectable  in  my  eyes  to 
use  it  for  money,  though,"  he  added,  bitterly.  "  I  would 
try  it  gladly  enough  now  in  exchange  for  a  crust." 
A  hand  fell  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  I  have  heard  what  you  have  spoken,"  said  a  voice  in 
English,  but  with  a  strong  foreign  accent.  "  If  it  is  true 
that  you  have  clairvoyant  powers  and  are  starving,  it  is  well 
for  me.     I  need  you." 

Lucien's  heart  gave  a  bound.  Whoever  needed  him 
would  feed  him.     He  looked  eagerly  at  the  speaker. 

It  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  dressed  in  black.  He  had  a  pale, 
severe  face,  and  light,  hard  eyes.  His  mustache  and  hair 
were  black  as  ink,  and  his  expression  was  resolute  and  cold. 
"The  service  must  be  done  fasting,"  continued  the 
stranger.  "  But  do  not  look  so  cast  down.  It  will  be  brief, 
and  you  will  feel  nothing  while  engaged  upon  it.  Meat, 
wine,  and  clothing  for  an  hour's  use  of  your  clairvoyant 
faculty,  and  beyond  that  money  to  start  you  in  a  way  to 
live.     Come  or  stay." 

The  stranger  started  to  go.  The  desperate  man  in  the 
doorway  made  an  effort  to  follow. 

"  Not  so  fast  ! "  he  cried,  and  the  stranger  paused  and 
gave  him  his  arm. 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  weak,"  remarked  the  latter,  with 
an  appearance  of  satisfaction. 

"  Weak  1     What  day  is  this  ?  "  asked  Lucien. 

"  Saturday." 

"Well,  since   Wednesday   I   have  not   eaten,   and   then 

only " 

"Good  1     No  meat  then,  I  hope?" 
"  No.     Only  a  roll  and  some  tea." 
"  Better  !     When  did  you  last  eat  meat  ?  " 
"  I  can  not  remember." 
"  Best  of  all." 

In  a  few  minutes  the  two  boarded  a  cable-car.  Lucien 
did  not  know  whether  the  locality  in  which  they  alighted 
was  at  the  Mission,  at  the  beach,  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  city.  The  stranger  led  him  a  few  blocks  and  halted 
before  a  dark,  tall  building  on  a  corner,  entered  a  narrow 
door  by  means  of  a  key,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  stairs. 
Lucien  followed  him  up,  more  than  once  compelled  by  weak- 
ness to  sit  down  for  rest,  while  his  companion  waited  im- 
patiently. The  place  appeared  deserted  save  for  themselves, 
silent  but  for  the  sound  of  their  footsteps,  and  it  was  so  dark 
they  had  to  feel  their  way.  They  reached  the  top  floor  at  last, 
and  the  stranger  led  his  companion  into  a  room  dimly  lit 
with  gas  and  shut  the  door. 

The  room  fronted  the  east  and  had  on  that  side  an  un- 
sashed  window  reaching  from  the  floor  to  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling,  commanding  the  heavens  from  horizon  to  zenith.  In 
front  of  this  window  was  mounted  a  small  telescope,  which 
was  converted  into  a  peculiar  instrument  by  a  globe  a  foot 
in  diameter  attached  to  its  eye-piece.  This  globe  was 
apparently  of  copper,  covered  with  glass.  An  electrical 
apparatus  occupied  a  shelf  on  the  right  of  the  window,  and 
seven  wires  extending  from  this  pierced  in  a  semicircle  the 
upper  side  of  the  globe. 

The  arrangement  of  the  wires  in  the  interior  was  of  course 
invisible,  but  a  thick  wire  emerged  from  an  aperture  in  the 
lower  side  of  the  globe,  extended  a  few  inches  in  a  straight 
line,  and  was  then  unraveled.  Its  seven  strands  were  each 
about  six  inches  in  length,  and  were  arranged  in  a  sort  of 
claw-shaped  cluster,  the  tips  pointing  downward  and  each 
encased  in  a  small  reddish  opaque  bulb. 

The  stranger  removed  the  globe,  carefully  adjusted  the 
telescope  to  bear  upon  some  celestial  object,  and  set  in  mo- 
tion a  mechanical  contrivance  intended  to  maintain,  by  a 
clock-work  movement,  the  focus  of  the  instrument.  Then, 
after  replacing  the  globe,  he  manipulated  for  an  instant  the 
electrical  apparatus,  and  by  a  series  of  springs  closed  the 
window  aperture  with  outside  shutters  of  wood  that  were  so 
constructed  as  to  leave  a  slit  for  the  path  of  the  telescope. 
Then  he  turned  out  the  gas. 

For  a  moment  the  room  was  entirely  dark.     Then  about 

the  claw  of  wire  appeared  a  light  so  dim  as  to  be  scarcely 

visible.     Slowly,  very  slowly,  this  brightened.     Seven  red 

:;nts  were  seen  glimmering  like   stars    of  the    thirteenth 

m^tide,  gradually  expanding  till  they  resembled  those  of 

irst.     Brighter  and  brighter  became   the   light.     The 

rtts  glowed  like  spots  of  fire. 


"  That  light  is  the  light  of  Mars,"  said  the  stranger.  '.'  Now, 
it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  long  explanations,  which 
circumstances  do  not  require.  It  will  suffice  if  I  say  that  it 
is  my  conviction  that  light  is  a  fluid  which  contains  the 
essences  of  those  things  that  have  been  steeped  in  it.  In- 
vestigation has  taught  me  that  just  as  the  primitive  rays  of 
light  differ  in  their  degrees  of  luminosity  and  their  temper- 
ature, so  they  do  in  their  power  of  absorbing  the  principles 
of  those  things  which  do  not  absorb  them.  The  red  ray 
possesses  this  quality  in  the  highest  degree.  The  great  pre- 
ponderance of  this  ray  in  the  light  of  Mars  directed  me  to 
the  clairvoyant  study  of  that  planet.  I  have  managed  to 
isolate  the  red  ray  in  his  light  and  also  to  concentrate  it  to 
such  a  degree  that  it  is  to  a  clairvoyant  of  any  power  an 
open  book. 

"  Certain  things  have  been  revealed  to  me  by  the  aura  of 
the  planet,  but  it  is  my  wish  to  verify  my  observations.  In 
my  clairvoyance,  the  perceptive  faculties  alone  are  emanci- 
pated from  bodily  thrall ;  but  I  should  be  a  poor  psychomet- 
rist  if  I  did  not  recognize  in  you  one  whose  entire  intelli- 
gent self  can  be  projected  to  any  distance.  Will,  reason, 
conscience,  and  perception  are  all  exercised.  For  years  I 
have  sought  a  helper  like  you — one  both  highly  gifted  and 
desperate.  I  know  you  are  in  acute  distress,  and  will  spare 
you  further  talk ;  we  shall  proceed  at  once  to  business. 
What  I  wish  you  to  do  is  to  place  yourself  in  this  chair  and 
travel  in  spirit  those  light-beams — to  go  to  Mars  and  to  re- 
member what  you  see  there." 

"  I  hunger,"  murmured  Lucien.     "  Bread." 

"  If  you  were  to  eat  now  your  usefulness  might  be  de- 
stroyed. The  animal  forces  which  have  to  be  overcome  in 
an  experiment  of  this  kind  are  in  you  extremely  enfeebled 
by  starvation.  Do  you  not  know  why  the  prophets  of  old 
time  fasted  before  they  attempted  to  commune  with  superior 
powers  ? " 

Lucien  yielded.  He  dragged  himself  to  a  chair,  so  placed 
that  when  he  was  seated  in  it  the  circle  of  lights  was  before 
and  slightly  above  his  eyes.  The  light  of  Mars  streamed 
over  the  emaciated  face  of  the  beggar.  The  grim  stranger 
stood  with  his  hand  stretched  out  toward  Lucien  and 
waited. 

As  easily  as  we  step  from  one  room  to  another,  swiftly  as 
the  soul  passes  from  time  to  eternity,  the  intelligent  part  of 
Lucien  passed  over  a  scarlet  path  to  a  new  land — a  land 
with  vegetation  of  soft  rosy  color  and  skies  of  pale  gold 
and  emerald.  A  land  where  the  pyramid  seemed  to  be 
nature's  ideal  of  form,  all  vegetation  striving  to  reach  it, 
from  the  seeds  on  the  moss-like  grass  to  trees  mighty  as 
Cheops  inverted.  The  clairvoyant  perceived  that  even  roots 
took  this  form.  He  saw  no  animals.  He  traveled  incon- 
ceivable distances  in  a  second  of  time,  and  observed,  with 
the  perspicuity  of  the  bodiless,  many  mysterious  things. 
He  saw  great  cities  in  which  there  were  moving  objects 
that  looked  like  people  walking.  He  found  it  impossible  to 
approach  these  places,  for  some  invisible  cause  prevented, 
and  he  could  make  no  more  progress  against  it  than  an 
insect  can  against  a  gale  of  wind. 

Finally,  after  many  of  these  failures,  he  saw  in  the  distance 
a  place  where  building  seemed  to  be  going  on  and  a  host  of 
shining  creatures  moved  busily  about.  Lucien  endeavored 
to  draw  near,  and  succeeded.  In  fact,  the  force  that  had 
before  impeded,  now  gently  impelled  him  forward. 

A  cluster  of  enormous  buildings  lay  in  the  center  of  a 
plain.  The  body  of  each  house  resembled  a  great  cylinder 
lying  upon  the  ground.  Graceful  projections  and  airy  orna- 
ments gave  many  of  them  the  appearance  of  stupendously 
large  brilliant  insects.  Others  were  of  cylinders  so  com- 
bined as  to  present  geometrical  figures,  the  triangle  being 
especially  prominent.  The  buildings  were  all  of  a  luminous 
rock,  thickly  studded  with  glittering  points  of  light.  Lucien 
was  dazzled  by  their  magnificence  and  their  harmonious  but 
mighty  proportions.  The  plain  was  bordered  on  two  sides 
by  wide  streams  of  opalescent  liquid,  flowing  in  straight 
lines,  parallel  to  each  other,  toward  regions  unexplored  by 
Lucien. 

In  one  spot  many  beings  were  busy  with  the  erection  of  a 
building  that  promised  to  be  grander  than  any  of  the  others. 
Lucien  was  amazed  to  see  that  the  inhabitants  were  much 
like  men  in  form,  but  finer,-  The  difference  consisted  in  a 
superior  delicacy  and  symmetry  of  form,  an  increase  in  the 
size  of  the  head  and  of  the  brightness  of  the  eyes.  They 
had  no  hair,  but  their  heads  were  enveloped  in  a  soft  yellow 
radiance  like  the  halos  of  saints.  Every  form  was  enrobed 
in  a  network  of  cobweb  like  threads  of  fiery  brightness, 
which  preceded  from  the  radiant  head-covering  and  was  the 
only  raiment.  Lucien  could  not  tell  whether  this  was  an 
emanation  or  an  overshadowing  light,  but  it  awed  him  so 
that  he  felt  great  fear  when  one  of  the  beings,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  director  of  the  work  at  the  building,  approached 
him. 

"  Be  not  afraid,"  said  this  person,  in  a  sweet  voice. 
Lucien  felt  his  fear  dispelled,  and  his  amazement  was  in- 
creased. 

"  Do  you  speak  Earth's  languages  here?"  he  asked. 

"  I  am  of  the  seventh  order,"  replied  the  Martian,  *'  and 
your  method  of  communicating  with  others  must  be  known 
to  me.  Welcome,  man  !  You  are  the  only  visitor  your 
planet  has  sent  us  in  five  thousand  of  its  years.  The  last 
from  there  spake  in  this  tongue." 

He  repeated  some  words  unintelligible  to  Lucien,  although 
the  latter  knew  Sanscrit,  Hebrew,  ancient  Greek,  and  many 
modern  languages. 

"  I  was  governor  here  then,  but  was  of  only  the  sixth 
order.  The  visitor,  who  was  of  the  ninth,  left  an  inscrip- 
tion here  which  I  hope  to  comprehend  after  my  next  pro- 
motion.    He  passed  on  to  one  of  the  outer  stars." 

The  Martian  led  Lucien  to  a  spot  where  the  wall  of  one 
of  the  buildings  was  smooth,  and  showed  him  two  words 
written  there  with  gray  pigment.  Lucien  could  not  read 
the  words,  but  he  remembered  that  he  had  once  seen  writ- 
ing like  it  on  a  tablet  supposed  to  be  of  antediluvian 
date. 


His  awe  returned.  "  Who  could  the  writer  have  been  ? " 
he  said  to  himself,  "and  what  place  is  this  ?" 

The  last  question  was  instantly  answered  by  his  com- 
panion. "  This  is  the  Hall  of  Beginning,"  said  he.  "  Those 
enrolled  here  are  of  the  first,  or  birth,  order." 

"  It  seems,  then,  that  there  are  births  here,  though  not 
deaths,"  soliloquized  Lucien. 

The  Martian  smiled.  For  the  first  time  it  was  borne  in 
upon  Lucien's  mind  that  between  his  conductor  and  the  busy 
creatures  about  him  was  a  vast  difference.  He  was  grander 
than  they,  and  the  halo  about  his  head  burned  with  a  white 
lustre. 

The  Martian  did  not  interrupt  these  thoughts.  Lucien 
noticed  that  from  time  to  time  his  companion  turned  his  face 
toward  some  portion  of  the  group  of  workers,  and  the  radi- 
ance over  his  head  deepened,  while  a  sort  of  flash  passed 
over  the  delicate  covering  of  his  body.  This  was  always 
followed  by  the  manifestation  of  new  activity  by  those  build- 
ers toward  whom  the  attention  of  the  director  had  been 
turned.  This  indicated  to  Lucien  that  spoken  language  was 
not  used  for  the  communication  of  thought.  Other  obser- 
vations convinced  him  that  most  of  the  faculties  indis- 
pensable to  man  were  superseded  by  higher  powers  known 
to  Mars. 

The  work  in  progress  was  most  interesting  to  Lucien. 
Some  of  the  workmen  were  molding  transparent  cement  into 
great  blocks  that  looked  like  concavo-convex  lenses.  Others 
covered  the  surface  of  these  blocks  with  shining  dust.  Still 
others  dug  great  gleaming  pebbles  out  of  the  ground,  which 
were  quickly  polished  and  set  in  the  blocks  in  patterns.  The 
speedy  drying  of  the  cement  held  them  firmly  in  place. 

"  What  are  those  beautiful,  bright  stones  ?  "  asked  the 
visitor. 

"  In  your  world,  they  are  called  diamonds,"  answered  the 
Martian. 

This  reply  so  excited  the  man,  that  he  was  flung  out  of  his 
quiet  condition  and  lost  his  self-control.  The  shining  land- 
scape seemed  to  recede,  and  he  himself  to  slip  down  an  In- 
clined plane  of  light  to  an  incredible  depth. 

"  Gently,  gently  !  "  said  a  cold  voice  in  his  ear.  "  Do  not 
struggle  so.     Now  sit  up  and  tell  me  what  you  have  seen." 

The  clairvoyant  stared  wildly.  With  the  return  of  bodily 
consciousness,  came  pain  and  a  weakness  like  that  of  the 
approach  of  death.  The  inexorable  face  of  the  strange  man 
was  close  to  his  own,  and  its  expression  destroyed  all  hope 
that  his  misery  would  be  relieved  till  after  the  last  command 
was  obeyed,  and  Lucien  complied. 

"The  stones  are  there,  then  !  "  exclaimed  the  stranger. 
"  It  was  no  mere  dream  of  mine." 

He  paced  the  floor  with  an  appearance  of  great  excite- 
ment— the  first  that  he  had  shown.  The  other  man, 
crouched  beside  the  chair,  looked  at  his  employer  and 
trembled.  Suppose  the  man  should  not  keep  his  word,  but 
should  turn  him  out  into  the  night  to  die  I  His  head  swam 
and  the  floor  seemed  to  undulate  before  his  eyes  at  this 
thought. 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  strange  man,  stopping  suddenly, 
"your  work  is  but  half  done.  You  must  return  again  to 
Mars." 

"  Not  now,"  said,  the  other,  trembling  still  more  violently. 
"To-morrow — any  time  you  choose,  but  not  to-night.  I 
could  not  live  to  return.  If  you  are  a  man  with  a  soul,  give 
me  food  and  let  me  rest." 

The  voice  of  the  clairvoyant  had  sunk  to  a  feeble  whisper. 
For  a  moment  the  stranger  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  he  re- 
garded Lucien  with  a  gaze  in  which  anxiety  mingled  with 
annoyance.     But  his  indecision  soon  passed. 

"There  is  no  time  like  the  present,"  he  said,  resolutely. 
"  Go  again  now  to  the  master  of  the  Hall  of  Beginning. 
Beseech  him  to  enable  you,  by  means  of  his  superhuman 
power,  to  bring  a  handful  of  those  shining  stones  to  the 
earth  for  the  use  of  one  in  need  of  means  for  a  holy  pur- 
pose.    Go." 

Once  more  Lucien  obeyed.  It  was  harder  than  before  to 
bring  his  faculties  intrfcftbeyance,  and  when  started  upon  that 
road  of  light,  passageSras  more  difficult.  But  at  last  he 
reached  the  building  beside  the  diamond  mine.  The  build- 
ers were  at  rest  under  a  pyramidal  tree.  They  looked  like 
great  fire-flies  upon  the  red  turf.  The  master  stood  by  the 
old,  old  inscription  written  by  the  man  from  the  earth,  and 
seemed  to  study  it. 

He  smiled  upon  Lucien.  "  So  you  have  come  to  put  on 
the  vestments  cast  off  by  him  who  has  just  been  promoted. 
Welcome ! " 

He  pointed  to  what  would  be  called  on  earth  the  corpse  of 
a  man.  It  was  lying  cold  and  white  upon  the  ground.  Its 
halo  was  gone  and  its  golden  garment. 

Lucien  understood.  His  unhampered  intelligence  had 
learned  far,  far  more  about  that  world  than  has  been 
told.  The'  opportunity  opened  before  him,  like  the  door 
of  a  refuge  from  want  and  care.  It  offered  not  death 
but  life  in  a  land  where  selfish  labor  was  ignoble,  where 
all  toiled  for  the  good  of  all. 

"  Gladly,  O  Master,  will  I  come,"  murmured  Lucien. 

All  the  sorrows  he  had  endured  were  forgotten,  the  hard- 
ness born  of  his  trials  passed  away,  his  heart  was  soft, 
even  toward  the  unfeeling  man  who  waited  for  him  afar  off. 

"  There  is  one  who  sent  me  herefor  a  purpose,"  he  said 
to  the  Martian. 

"  It  is  known  to  me,"  replied  the  latter.  "  His  wish  is  not 
altogether  selfish.     Let  him  have  his  desire." 

The  strange,  dark  man  waited  impatiently  for  the  return 
of  his  messenger.  Long,  long  he  waited.  Once  the  emaci- 
ated form  in  the  chair  stirred  slightly,  but  settled  again,  im- 
mediately, into  a  stillness  like  that  of  death. 

"  Suppose  he  should  be  dead,  poor  wretch,"  said  the  man 
to  himself,  his  face  blanching. 

The  thought  returned  again  and  again.  Fear  grew  upon 
the  man.  Hastily  disconnecting  his  apparatus,  he  opened 
the  window,  admitting  the  light  of  the  rising  moon  and  the 
bracing  night-air,  turned  the  face  of  the  clairvoyant  toward 
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it,  and  put  milk  mingled  with  wine  to  the  pallid  lips.  Lucien 
moved  no  more. 

"  My  God  !  "  exclaimed  the  man,  "  he  is  dead  !  " 

It  was  even  so.     The  body  was  already  growing  cold. 

For  a  moment  the  stranger  trembled.  Then  his  habitual 
nerve  seemed  to  return.  He  moved  the  corpse  in  order  to 
arrange  it  decently,  and  as  he  did  this,  some  objects  fell 
from  its  hands  to  the  floor.  Rays  of  the  moon  streaming 
in  fell  upon  seven  great  white  pebbles,  and  were  reflected 
with  indescribable  splendor.  Maria  Roberts. 

San  Francisco,  June,  1896. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Village  Choir. 
Half  a  bar,  half  a  bar, 
Half  a  bar  onward  ! 
Into  an  awful  ditch 
Choir  and  precentor  hitch, 
Into  a  mess  of  pitch, 

They  led  the  Old  Hundred. 
Trebles  to  right  of  them, 
Tenors  to  left  of  them, 
Basses  in  front  of  them, 

Bellowed  and  thundered. 
Oh,  that  precentor's  look, 
When  the  sopranos  took 
Their  own  time  and  hook 

From  the  Old  Hundred  ! 

Screeched  all  the  trebles  here, 
Boggled  the  tenors  there, 
Raising  the  parson's  hair, 

While  his  mind  wandered  ; 
Theirs  not  to  reason  why 
This  psalm  was  pitched  too  high  : 
Theirs  but  to  gasp  and  cry 

Out  the  Old  Hundred. 
Trebles  to  right  of  them, 
Tenors  to  left  of   them, 
Basses  in  front  of  them 

Bellowed  and  thundered. 
Stormed  they  with  shout  and  yell, 
Not  wise  they  sang  nor  well, 
Drowning  the  sexton's  bell, 

While  all  the  church  wondered. 

Dire  the  precentor's  glare, 
Flashed  his  pitchfork  in  air 
Sounding  fresh  keys  to  bear 

Out  the  Old   Hundred. 
Swiftly  he  turned  his  back, 
Reached  he  his  hat  from  rack, 
Then   from  the  screaming  pack 

Himself  he  sundered,. 
Tenors  to  right  of  him, 
Trebles  to  left  of  him, 
Discords  behind  him 

Bellowed  and  thundered. 
Oh,  the  wild  howls  they  wrought: 
Right  to  the  end  they  fought  I 
Some  tune  they  sang,  but  not. 

Not  the  Old  Hundred. — After  Tennyson. 

The  Lost  Voice. 
Seated  at  church  in  the  winter 

I  was  frozen  in  every  limb,  ., 

And  the  village  choir  shrieked  wildly 

Over  a  noisy  hymn. 

1  know  not  what  they  were  singing, 

But  while  I  was  watching  them 
Our  Curate  began  his  sermon 

With  the  sound  of  a  slight  "Ahem  I" 

It  frightened  the  female  portion 

Like  the  storm  which  succeeds  a  calm. 

Both  maidens  and  matrons  heard  it 
With  a  touch  of  inane  alarm. 

It  told  them  of  pain  and  sorrow. 

Cough,  cold,  and  neuralgic  strife, 
Bronchitis  and  influenza, 

All  aimed  at  our  Curate's  life. 

It  linked  all  perplexed  diseases 

Into  one  precious  frame  ; 
They  trembled  with  rage  if  a  skeptic 

Attempted  to  ask  its  name. 

They  have  wrapped  him  in  mustard  plasters, 

Stuffed  him  with  food  and  wine, 
They  have  fondled,  caressed,  and  nursed  him 
With  sympathy  divine. 

It  may  be  that  other  Curates 

Will  preach  in  that  church  to  them, 

Will  there  be  every  time.  Good  Heavens  1 
Such  a  fuss  for  a  slight  "  Ahem  ?" 

— After  A.  A,  Proctor. 

That  Amateur  Flute. 
Hear  the  fluter  with  his  flute — 

Silver  flute. 
Oh,  what  a  world  of  waiting  is  awakened  by  its  toot  1 
How  it  demi-serai-quavers 

On  the  maddened  air  of  night, 
And  defieth  all  endeavors 

To  escape  the  sound  or  sight 
Of  the  flute,  flute,  flute, 
With  its  tootle-toolle-toot— 
With  reiterated  tootings  of  exasperating  toots, 
The  long  protracted  tootelings  of  agonizing  toots 
Of  the  flute,  flute,  flute,  flute, 

Flute,  flute,  flute, 
And  the  wheezings  and  the  spittings  of  its  toot. 
Should  he  get  that  other  flute — 

Golden  flute. 
What  a  deep  and  deadly  anguish  will  its  presence  institoot  ! 
How  his  eyes  to  Heaven  he'll  raise 

As  he  plays 

All  the  days, 
How  he'll  stop  us  on  our  ways 

With  its  praise  I 
And  the  people,  oh,  the  people 
That  don't  live  up  in  the  steeple, 
But  inhabit  Christian  parlors, 
Where  he  visiteth  and  plays, — 
Where  he  plays,  plays,  plays, 
In  the  cruelest  of  ways. 
And  thinks  we  ought  to  listen 
And  expects  us  to  be  mute, 
Who  would  rather  have  an  ear-ache 
Than  the  music  of  his  flute — 

Of  his  flute,  flute,  flute, 
And  the  tootings  of  its  toot, — 

Of  the  toots  wherewith  he  tootleth  the  agonizing  toot 
Of  the  flute,  flewt,  fluit,  floot, 

Pblute,  phlewt,  phlewght, 
And  the  tootle- too  tie -tooing  of  its  toot. — After  E.  A.  Foe. 


TWO    NOTED    SAN    FRANCISCANS. 


Pen-Pictures  from    Bishop    Fitzgerald's    "California    Sketches" — 

Emperor  Norton  and  Michael  Reese  — A  Self-Appointed 

Sovereign  and  a  Millionaire  Miser. 

A  number  of  entertaining  stories  and  reminiscences  of 
early  times  in  California,  by  Bishop  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  which 
have  been  printed  from  time  to  time  in  various  periodicals, 
have  been  collected  by  their  author  and  are  now  issued  in  an 
illustrated  volume,  entitled  "  California  Sketches,  New  and 
Old."  Its  contents  include  reminiscences  of  life  in  the 
mines,  in  San  Francisco,  and  among  the  old  Mexicans,  and 
the  period  covered  is  from  1855  down  to  quite  recent  years. 

Among  the  San  Francisco  sketches  is  one  of  a  character 
long  familiar  in  the  streets,  though  he  is  now  only  a  fast 
fading  memory.  Emperor  Norton  was,  we  believe,  a 
Jewish  commission  merchant,  whose  failure  in  business  un- 
seated his  reason  in  the  very  early  days  of  the  city's  his- 
tory ;  thereafter  he  lived  on  in  the  hallucination  that  he  was 
"  Norton  I.,  Eriiperor  of  the  United  States  and  Protector 
of  Mexico."  Bishop  Fitzgerald  begins  his  sketch  of  him 
thus  : 

That  was  his  title.  He  wore  it  with  an  air  that  was  a  strange 
mixture  of  the  mock-heroic  and  the  pathetic.  He  was  mad  on  this 
one  point,  and  strangely  shrewd  and  well  informed  on  almost  every 
other.  Arrayed  in  a  faded-blue  uniform,  with  brass  buttons  and 
epaulets,  wearing  a  cocked  hat  with  an  eagle's  feather,  and  at  times 
with  a  rusty  sword  at  his  side,  he  was  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
streets  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  regular  habitue"  of  all  its  public 
places.  In  person  he  was  stout,  full-chested,  though  slightly  stooped, 
with  a  large  head  heavily  coated  with  bushy  black  hair,  an  aquiline 
nose,  and  dark  gray  eyes,  whose  mild  expression  added  to  the  be- 
nignity of  his  face.  On  the  end  of  his  nose  grew  a  tuft  of  long 
hairs,  which  he  seemed  to  prize  as  a  natural  mark  of  royalty  or 
chieftainship.  Indeed,  there  was  a  popular  legend  afloat  that  he  was 
of  true  royal  blood — a  stray  Bourbon,  or  something  of  the  sort. 
His  speech  was  singularly  fluent  and  elegant.  The  emperor  was 
one  of  the  celebrities  that  no  visitor  failed  to  see.  It  is  said  that  his 
mind  was  unhinged  by  a  sudden  loss  of  fortune  in  the  early  days,  by 
the  treachery  of  a  partner  in  trade.  The  sudden  blow  was  deadly, 
and  the  quiet,  thrifty,  affable  man  of  business  became  a  wreck. 

This  harmless  old  man  lived  on  the  generosity  of  the 
community,  popular  pity  conferring  on  him  the  "  freedom  of 
the  city  "  : 

To  all  public  places  he  had  free  access,  and  no  pageant  was  com- 
plete without  his  presence.  From  time  to  time  he  issued  proclama- 
tions, signed  "  Norion  I.,"  which  the  lively  San  Francisco  dailies 
were  always  ready  to  print  conspicuously  in  their  columns.  The 
style  of  these  proclamations  was  stately,  the  royal  first  person  plural 
being  used  by  him  with  all  gravity  and  dignity.  Ever  and  anon,  as 
his  uniform  became  dilapidated  or  ragged,  a  reminder  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  imperial  wardrobe  would  be  given  in  one  or  more  of  the 
newspapers,  and  then  in  a  few  days  he  would  appear  in  a  new  suit. 
He  had  the  entree  of  all  the  restaurants,  and  he  lodged — nobody 
knew  where.  It  was  said  that  he  was  cared  for  by  members  of  the 
Freemason  society,  to  which  he  belonged  at  the  time  of  his  fall.  I 
saw  him  often  in  my  congregation  in  the  Pine  Street  church,  along 
in  1858  and  into  the  sixties.  He  was  a  respectful  and  attentive 
listener  to  preaching.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  first  visits,  be 
spoke  to  me  after  the  service,  saying,  in  a  kind  and  patronizing  tone  : 
"  I  think  it  my  duty  to  encourage  religion  and  morality  by  showing 
myself  at  church,  and  to  avoid  jealousy  I  attend  them  all  in  turn."  .  .  . 

The  emperor  never  spoke  of  his  early  life.  The  veil  of  mystery 
on  this  point  increased  the  popular  curiosity  concerning  him  and  in- 
vested him  with  something  of  a  romantic  interest.  There  was  one 
thing  that  excited  his  disgust  and  indignation.  The  Bohemians  of 
the  San  Francisco  press  got  into  the  practice  of  attaching  his  name 
to  their  satires  and  hits  at  current  follies,  knowing  that  the  well-known 
"  Norton  I."  at  the  end  would  insure  a  reading.  This  abuse  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  he  denounced  with  dignified  severity,  threatening 
extreme  measures  unless  it  was  stopped. 

Of  the  close  of  this  strange  old  man's  career,  Bishop 
Fitzgerald  says  : 

The  end  of  all  human  grandeur,  real  or  imaginary,  comes  at  last. 
The  emperor  became  thinner  and  more  stooped  as  the  years  passed. 
The  humor  of  his  hallucination  retired  more  and  more  into  the  back- 
ground, and  its  pathetic  side  came  out  more  strongly.  His  step  was 
slow  and  feeble,  and  there  was  that  look  in  his  eyes  so  often  seen  in 
the  old  and  sometimes  in  the  young,  just  before  the  great  change 
comes — a  rapt,  far-away  look,  suggesting  that  the  invisible  is  coming 
into  view,  the  shadows  vanishing  and  the  realities  appearing.  The 
familiar  face  and  form  were  missed  on  the  streets,  and  it  was  known 
that  he  was  dead.  He  had  gone  to  his  lonely  lodging,  and  quietly 
laid  down  and  died.  The  newspapers  spoke  of  him  with  pity  and 
respect,  and  all  San  Francisco  took  time,  in  the  midst  of  its  roar- 
and-rush  fever  of  perpetual  excitement,  to  give  a  kind  thought  to  the 
dead  man  who  had  passed  over  to  the  life  where  all  delusions  are  laid 
aside. 

Another  noted  San  Franciscan  to  whom  our  author  de- 
votes a  chapter  is  Michael  Reese,  the  miser.  Bishop  Fitz- 
gerald thus  details  his  first  meeting  with  him  : 

I  bad  business  with  him,  and  went  at  a  business  hour.  No  intro- 
duction was  needed,  for  he  had  been  my  landlord,  and  no  tenant  of 
his  ever  had  reason  to  complain  that  he  did  not  get  a  visit  from  him, 
in  person  or  by  proxy,  at  least  once  a  month.  He  was  a  punctual 
man — as  a  collector  of  what  was  due  him.  Seeing  that  he  was  in- 
tently engaged,  I  paused  and  looked  at  him.  A  man  of  huge  frame, 
with  enormous  hands  and  feet,  massive  head,  receding  forehead,  and 
heavy  cerebral  development,  full  sensual  lips,  large  nose,  and  peculiar 
eyes  that  seemed  at  the  same  time  to  look  through  you  and  to  shrink 
from  your  gaze — he  was  a  man  at  whom  a  stranger  would  stop  in  the 
street  to  get  a  second  look.  There  he  sat  at  his  desk,  too  much  ab- 
sorbed to  notice  my  entrance.  Before  him  lay  a  large  pile  of  one- 
thousand-dollar  United  States  Government  bonds,  and  he  was  clip- 
ping off  the  coupons.  That  face  1  it  was  a  study  as  he  sat  using  the 
big  pair  of  scissors.  I  had  come  upon  a  devotee  engaged  in  worship. 
This  was  Mike  Reese,  the  miser  and  millionaire.  Placing  his  huge 
left  hand  on  the  pile  of  bonds,  he  gruffly  returned  my  salutation  : 
"  Good  morning." 

He  turned  as  he  spoke,  and  cast  into  my  face  a  look  of  scrutiny 
which  said  plainly  enough  that  he  wanted  me  to  make  known  my 
business  with  him  at  once. 

I  told  him  what  was  wanted.  At  the  request  of  the  official  board 
of  the  Minna  Street  Church,  I  had  come  to  ask  him  to  make  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  payjnent  of  its  debt. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  was  expecting  you.  They  all  come  to  me.  Father 
Gallagher,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  Dr.  Wyatt,  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  and  all  the  others,  have  been  here.  I  feel  friendly  to  the 
churches,  and  I  treat  all  alike — it  won't  do  for  me  to  be  partial — / 
don't  give  to  any  I " 

I  never  heard  of  his  departing  from  the  rule  of  strict  impartiality 
he  had  laid  down  for  himself. 

Our  author  gives  this  account  of  Reese's  one  affair  of  the 
heart : 

A  widow  was  his  enslaver  and  tormenter — the  old  story.  She  sued 
him  for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage.  The  trial  made  great  fun 
for  the  lawyers,  reporters,  and  the  amused  public  generally  ;  but  it 
was  no  fun  for  him.  He  was  mulcted  for  six  thousand  dollars  and 
costs  of  the  suit.  It  was  during  the  time  I  was  renting  one  of  his 
offices  on  Washington  Street.  I  called  to  see  him,  wishing  to  have 
some  repairs  made.    His  clerk  met  me  in  the  narrow  hall,  and  there 


was  a  mischievous  twinkle  in  his  eye  as  he  said  :  "  You  had  better 
come  another  day.  The  old  man  has  just  paid  that  judgment  in  the 
breach-of-promise  case,  and  he  is  in  a  bad  way."  , 

Hearing  our  voices,  he  said  :  "  Who  is  there  ?  Come  in." 
I  went  in.  and  found  him  sitting  leaning  on  his  desk,  the  picture  of 
intense  wretchedness.  He  was  all  unstrung,  his  jaw  fallen,  and  a 
roost  pitiful  face  met  mine  as  he  looked  up  and  said,  in  a  broken 
voice  :  "  Come  some  other  day — I  can  do  no  business  to-day  ;  I  am 
very  unwell." 

He  was  indeed  sick — sick  at  heart.  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  He  was 
a  miser,  and  the  payment  of  those  thousands  of  dollars  was  like 
tearing  him  asunder.  He  did  not  mind  the  gibes  of  the  newspapers, 
but  the  loss  of  the  money  was  almost  killing.  He  had  not  set  his 
heart  on  popularity,  but  cash. 

Bishop  Fitzgerald  tells  of  another  special  trouble  Reese 
had,  but  with  a  different  sort  of  ending : 

It  was  discovered  by  a  neighbor  of  his  that,  by  some  roismeasure- 
ment  of  the  surveyors,  he  (Reese)  had  built  the  wall  of  one  of  his 
immense  business  houses  on  Front  Street  six  inches  beyond  bis  own 
proper  line,  taking  in  just  so  much  of  that  neighbor's  lot.  Not  being 
on  friendly  terms  with  Reese,  his  neighbor  made  a  peremptory 
demand  for  the  removal  of  the  wall,  or  the  payment  of  a  heavy  price 
for  the  ground.  Here  was  misery  for  the  miser.  He  writhed  in 
mental  agony,  and  begged  for  easier  terms,  but  in  vain.  His  neigh- 
bor  would  not  relent.  The  business  men  of  the  vicinity  rather  en- 
joyed the  situation,  humorously  watching  the  progress  of  the 
affair.  It  was  a  case  of  diamond  cut  diamond,  both  parties  bearing 
the  reputation  of  being  hard  men  to  deal  with.  A  day  was  fixed  for 
Reese  to  give  a  definite  answer  to  his  neighbor's  demand,  with  notice 
that,  in  case  of  noncompliance,  suit  against  him  would  be  begun  at 
once.  The  day  came,  and  with  it  a  remarkable  change  in  Reese's 
tone.  He  sent  a  short  note  to  his  enemy,  breathing  profanity  and 
defiance. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  mused  the  puzzled  citizen.  "  Reese  has 
made  some  discovery  that  makes  him  think  he  has  the  upper  hand, 
else  he  would  not  talk  this  way." 

And  he  sat  and  thought.  The  instinct  of  this  class  of  men  where 
money  is  involved  is  like  a  miracle. 

"  I  have  it  1  "  he  suddenly  exclaimed  ;  "  Reese  has  the  same  hold 
on  me  that  I  have  on  him." 

Reese  happened  to  be  the  owner  of  another  lot  adjoining  that  of 
his  enemy,  on  the  other  side.  It  occurred  to  him  that,  as  all  these 
lots  were  surveyed  at  the  same  lime  by  the  same  party,  it  was  most 
likely  that  as  his  line  had  gone  six  inches  too  far  on  the  one  side, 
his  enemy's  had  gone  as  much  too  far  on  the  other.  And  so  it  was. 
He  quietly  had  a  survey  made  of  the  premises,  and  he  chuckled  with 
inward  joy  to  find  that  he  held  this  winning  card  in  the  unfriendly 
game.  With  grim  politeness  the  neighbors  exchanged  deeds  for  the 
two  half  feet  of  ground,  and  their  war  ended. 

Another  anecdote  of  this  famous  miser  is  here  given  : 

For  several  seasons  he  came  every  morning  to  North  Beach  to  take 
sea  baths.  Sometimes  be  rode  his  well-known  white  horse,  but 
oftener  he  walked.  He  bathed  in  the  open  sea,  making,  as  one  ex- 
pressed it,  twenty-five  cents  out  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  avoiding  the 
bath-house.  Was  this  the  charm  that  drew  him  forth  so  early  ?  It 
not  seldom  chanced  that  we  walked  down-town  together.  At  times 
he  was  quite  communicative,  speaking  of  himself  in  a  way  that  was 
peculiar.  It  seems  he  had  thoughts  of  marrying  before  his  episode 
with  the  widow. 

"  Do  you  think  a  young  girl  of  twenty  could  love  an  old  man  like 
me  ?  "  he  asked  me  one  day,  as  we  were  walking  along  the  street. 

I  looked  at  his  huge  and  ungainly  bulk,  and  into  his  animal  face, 
and  made  no  direct  answer.  Love  1  Six  millions  of  dollars  is  a 
great  sum.  Money  may  buy  youth  and  beauty,  but  love  does  not 
come  at  its  call.  Did  this  sordid  old  man  yearn  for  pure  human  love 
amid  his  millions  ?  Did  such  a  dream  cast  a  momentary  glamour  over 
a  life  spent  in  raking  among  the  muck-heaps  ?  If  so,  it  passed  away, 
for  he  never  married. 

Reese  knew  in  what  estimation  he  was  held  by  the  public, 
and  did  not  conceal  his  scorn  for  its  opinion.  He  once  said 
to  Bishop  Fitzgerald  : 

"  My  love  of  money  is  a  disease.  My  saving  and  hoarding  as  I  do 
is  irrational,  and  I  know  it.  It  pains  me  to  pay  five  cents  for  a  street- 
car ride  or  a  quarter  of  a  dollar  for  a  dinner.  My  pleasure  in  ac- 
cumulating property  is  morbid,  but  I  have  felt  it  from  the  time  I  was 
a  foot-peddler  in  Charlotte,  Campbell,  and  Pittsvlvania  Counties,  in 
Virginia,  until  now.  It  is  a  sort  of  insanity,  and  it  is  incurable  ;  but 
it  is  about  as  good  a  form  of  madness  as  any,  and  all  the  world  is 
mad  in  some  fashion." 

Only  two  generous  actions  are  credited  to  Reese,  one  of 
which  our  author  relates  as  follows  : 

He  always  retained  a  kind  feeling  for  the  South,  over  whose  hills 
he  had  borne  his  peddler's  pack  when  a  youth.  After  the  war,  two 
young  ex-Confederate  soldiers  came  to  San  Francisco  to  seek  their 
fortunes.  A  small  room  adjoining  my  office  was  vacant,  and  the 
brothers  requested  me  to  secure  it  for  them  as  cheaply  as  possible.  I 
applied  to  Reese,  telling  him  who  the  young  men  were,  and  describ- 
ing their  broken  and  impecunious  condition. 

"  Tell  them  to  take  the  room  free  of  rent,  but  it  ought  to  bring  five 
dollars  a  month," 

It  took  a  mighty  effort,  and  he  sighed  as  he  spoke  the  words.  I 
never  heard  of  his  acting  similarly  in  any  other  case,  and  I  put  ibis 
down  to  his  credit,  glad  to  know  that  there  was  a  warm  spot  in  that 
mountain  of  mud  and  ice.  A  report  of  this  generous  act  got  afloat 
in  the  city,  and  many  were  the  inquiries  I  received  as  to  its  truth. 
There  was  general  incredulity. 

The  other  generosity,  which  Bishop  Fitzgerald  also  sets 
forth,  was  the  gift  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars to  the  University  of  California  ;  but  this  was  a  post- 
mortem gift,  made  in  his  will.  The  bulk  of  Michael  Reese's 
fortune  of  six  millions  of  dollars  went  to  his  relatives  in 
Germany.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  this  miser's  death,  which 
took  place  only  a  few  years  ago,  was  caused  by  an  accident 
sustained  in  the  millionaire's  attempt  to  scale  the  wall  of  a 
cemetery  in  his  native  German  town,  in  order  to  avoid  pay- 
ing a  trifling  admission  fee. 
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There  is  much  nervous  strain  in  railway  work.  In  Eng- 
land, recently,  a  station-master  who  saw  a  man  run  over  by 
the  cars  fell  dead  upon  the  platform.  Under  the  constant 
nervous  strain  due  to  his  occupation,  his  heart  had  evi- 
dently become  much  weakened.  At  another  station  in 
England  two  trains  collided.  It  was  the  fault  of  the 
engineers,  and  not  of  the  signal-man.  The  signals  were  all 
right.  Yet  when  the  signal-box  was  entered,  the  signal- 
man was  found  to  have  gone  mad  and  had  to  be  taken  to 
an  asylum.  It  was  found,  some  time  ago,  that  the  sickness- 
rate  among  English  signal-men  was  becoming  alarming,  and 
therefore  the  responsibility  of  taking  charge  of  a  signal-box 
was  divided  between  two  men.  Under  this  change  the 
sickness  diminished. 


"  Queen  Victoria,"  says  Electricity \  "has  put  in  the  tele- 
phone at  Windsor  Castle,   Osborne  House,  Balmor 
Buckingham  Palace.     The   Pope  also  has  had  ai-' 
put  in  the  Vatican."     It  is  stated  that  he  permit 
by  telephone,  but  priests  are  forbidden  to  grant  abs : 
by  telephone. 
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THE    DEVIL    IN    NEW    YORK. 


An  Extraordinary  Panic  Among  School-Children— Excited  by  Super- 
stition, they  are  Crazed  by  a  Supposed  Apparition  of  his  Satanic 
Majesty — The  New  Roof  Garden  at  Olympia. 


An  occurrence  which  is  unprecedented  took  place  in 
the  lower  east  side  of  New  York  city,  a  few  days  ago. 
It  was  a  panic  among  the  school-children  of  Grammar 
School  No.  22. 

This  school  is  at  Stanton  and  Sheriff  Streets,  in  the  heart 
of  the  lower  east-side  district.  There  are  2,200  pupils  in  the 
school.  The  oldest  of  these  are  about  fifteen  years,  and  the 
youngest  are  almost  infants.  There  are  about  six  hundred 
girls  and  eight  hundred  boys  in  the  primary  department  of 
the  school.  They  are  the  children  of  people  inhabiting 
tenement  houses,  and  are  mostly  Polish  Jews.  They  are 
not  Americans  ;  they  are  as  foreign  as  they  were  when  they 
came  to  this  country  from  their  distant  homes.  All  through 
the  district  there  are  aged  crones  who  make  a  living  by 
telling  fortunes.  It  adds  to  their  income  to  spread  tales  of 
the  weird  and  horrible,  and  lately  they  have  set  afloat  a 
rumor  of  a  visitation  of  the  devil.  The  children  have  heard 
the  men  and  women  talking  of  this,  and  it  has  filled  their 
little  souls  with  fear.  One  small  boy  carried  the  fortune- 
teller's tale  from  the  tenement  houses  to  the  school  at  Sheriff 
Street.  The  principal  of  this  school  is  a  strong  and  able 
woman,  Mrs.  Gedney.  She  heard  of  the  matter  a  few  days 
ago,  and,  calling  twenty  of  the  boys  before  her,  told  them 
that  any  one  talking  about  the  devil  in  the  school  would  be 
expelled.  This  temporarily  quieted  the  matter,  but  the  panic 
spread  to  Grammar  School  No.  4.  There  also  the  little 
ones  were  perturbed. 

On  Thursday  morning,  just  before  school  time,  a  girl  dashed 
through  the  crowd  of  children,  and  fled  into  the  street,  crying  : 
"  The  devil !  I've  seen  the  devil !  "  After  her  dashed  her 
companions,  shrieking  with  horror.  There  is  a  fire-drill  in  the 
schools,  but,  inasmuch  as  the  children  had  not  yet  taken 
their  seats,  this  drill  could  not  be  even  attempted.  The 
passage-ways  were  blockaded  with  children,  and  they  were 
in  danger  of  trampling  one  another  to  death.  The  doors 
fortunately  opened  outward,  and  some  police  officers  who 
arrived  checked  the  rush.  The  principal,  in  the  meantime, 
called  on  the  school  guard,  which  consists  of  a  number  of 
the  larger  boys  who  have  been  drilled  in  the  work  of  pre- 
serving order.  These  boys  were  called  by  the  principal, 
and  instructed  as  to  their  procedure.  Led  by  their  captain, 
they  opened  the  front  door,  and  dashed  out  in  a  flying-wedge 
form.  They  forced  back  the  mob  upon  the  sidewalk, 
rounded  up  the  little  girls,  and  pushed  them  back  into  the 
school.  The  head-teacher,  Miss  Bell,  lined  them  up,  and  re- 
assured the  hysteric  children.  The  boy  guards,  thirty-six  in 
number,  then  cleared  the  sidewalk  for  a  space  of  seventy- 
five  feet.  The  teachers  then  started  a  song,  and  the  pupils 
joined  until  it  could  be  heard  in  the  street.  There  the  police 
had  infinitely  more  trouble  in  handling  the  terror-stricken 
mob  outside  than  the  teachers  had  with  the  children.  In 
fact,  such  was  the  size  of  the  mob  that  the  policemen  were 
forced  to  use  their  clubs  before  they  could  clear  the  street. 

School-Superintendent  Jasper  has  investigated  the  matter, 
and  he  says  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  panic. 
Owing  to  the  elaborate  system  of  fire-drill  which  prevails, 
it  is  possible  to  handle  the  children  perfectly  when  they  are 
in  the  school-room.  But,  inasmuch  as  some  of  them  were 
in  the  school-room,  some  in  the  halls  and  passage-ways,  and 
some  in  the  court-yard  without,  it  was  impossible  to  control 
them.  The  superintendent  is  in  the  habit  of  introducing 
the  fire-drill  at  irregular  intervals.  The  children  never 
know  whether  the  signal  means  anything  or  not.  It  is  a 
very  striking  spectacle  to  see  some  thousands  of  children, 
when  the  fire-gong  is  struck,  rise  from  their  seats,  form  into 
lines  according  to  pre-arranged  plans,  and  march  rapidly, 
but  with  measured  pace,  through  the  halls  and  passage- 
ways, and  down  the  staircases  to  the  street.  There  has 
been  no  serious  accident  from  panic  in  the  New  York 
schools  since  the  fifties.  About  forty  years  ago,  some 
twenty  children  were  killed  in  the  Greenwich  Avenue  School. 
A  teacher  fainted.  The  cries  of  others  for  water  led  the 
children  to  believe  that  there  was  a  fire,  and  the  panic- 
stricken  little  ones  started  for  the  street.  There  was  a 
winding  stairway  leading  down  from  the  school-room  where 
they  were,  and  the  weight  of  the  living  mass  upon  the  balus- 
trade rail  caused  it  to  give  way,  and  they  fell  into  the 
staircase  well,  one  upon  another.  This  has  led  to  the 
abolishment  of  all  winding  staircases,  and  the  passage- 
ways, halls,  and  staircases  in  the  New  York  schools  are 
now  wide  and  straight. 

It  seems  extraordinary  in  this  day  and  generation  that 
such  a  foolish  old  wives'  tale  could  cause  a  panic  in  an 
American  school.  It  could  not  in  a  school  made  up  of 
American  children.  But  these  schools  on  the  lower  east 
side  are  filled  with  the  children  of  the  lowest  and  most  de- 
graded foreigners.  However  thorough  may  be  the  teaching 
which  they  receive  at  the  schools,  it  can  not  cope  with  the 
ignorance  and  superstition  which  prevail  in  their  homes.  It 
is  said  in  England  that  it  takes  three  generations  to  make  a 
gentleman.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many 
generations  it  will  take  to  make  Americans  of  these  foreign 
children.  But  the  children  from  Southern  Europe — the 
sons  and  daughters  of  the  Italians,  and  particularly  of  the 
Polish  Jews — are  not  good  raw  material  for  Americanizing. 
Those  who  believe  that  even  our  admirable  public  schools 
can  cope  with  the  dense  mass  of  superstition,  squalor,  and  ig- 
norance that  pours  into  this  country  every  year,  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  judge  from  the  foregoing  how  hard  a  task 
they  have  before  them.  Imagine. twenty-two  hundred  Amer- 
ican children,  with  the  good  sense  which  is  in  their  little 
■American  brains,  being  stampeded  in  a  wild  panic  by  a 
:ort  of  the  devil  having  been  seen  in  the  school-room  ! 

The  summer  dullness  at  the  theatres  is  in  full  sway  just 

:0w.     De  Wolf  Hopper  is  in  his  third  month  in  Sousa's 

.  zomic  opera,  "El  Capitan,"  at  the  Broadway  ;  Canary  and 


Lederer  are  giving  their  third  annual  "review,"  "In  Gay 
New  York,"  at  the  Casino ;  there  is  a  revival  of  "  Pina- 
fore "  at  the  Herald  Square  ;  and  for  the  rest  there  is  noth- 
ing but  continuous  performances  and  the  roof-gardens.  Of 
these  latter,  the  new  one  opened  at  Hammerslein's  Olympia, 
last  Monday,  is  the  best.  Indeed,  it  is  a  revelation  of  what 
such  a  place  should  be.  It  covers  the  whole  roof  of 
Olympia,  stretching  from  Forty -Fourth  to  Forty -Fifth 
Street,  and  a  glass  roof,  supported  by  semicircular  iron 
arches  sixty-five  feet  in  the  air,  covers  the  entire  space,  the 
north  and  south  ends  being  left  open.  These  are  to  be  in- 
closed in  the  autumn,  Mr.  Hammerstein  proposing  to  keep 
his  roof-garden  going  all  the  year.  For  the  present,  sum- 
mer showers  have  no  terrors  for  his  patrons,  and  for  hot 
nights  he  has  invented  a  device  which  will  maintain  the 
temperature  at  a  comfortable  point :  water  is  cooled  in  an 
ice-tank  in  the  basement,  pumped  to  the  top  of  the  glass 
roof,  and  allowed  to  flow  over  it  to  the  sides,  where  it  is 
caught  and  returned  to  the  tank  in  the  basement,  to  be 
used  over  and  over  again. 

The  stage  is  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  opposite  the 
two  elevators — in  addition  to  which  there  art  four  stairways 
for  ingress  and  egress — and  it  is  large  enough  and  deep 
enough  for  regular  theatrical  performances.  The  wall 
spaces  on  either  side  of  the  stage  are  painted  in  realistic 
representation  of  Swiss  and  Italian  scenery  ;  the  back- 
grounds represent  snow-capped  mountains  and  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  respectively.-  In  the  middle  distance  of  each  of 
these  scenes  and  about  ten  feet  above  the  floor,  there  is  a 
cliff  on  which  are  tables  and  chairs  for  those  who  care  to 
use  them.  From  the  cliff  on  the  Swiss  side,  a  gentle  slope, 
studded  with  flower-beds,  leads  down  to  a  small  lake,  in 
which  ducks  are  swimming  about,  and,  on  the  other  side,  a 
cascade  dashes  down  to  a  pool  forty  feet  in  length,  in  which 
a  flock  of  swans  disport  themselves.  On  the  Italian  side, 
too,  is  a  grotto,  which  harbors  a  trained  monkey. 

There  are  fixed  seats  to  accommodate  about  five  hundred 
persons  in  front  of  the  stage,  back  of  that  is  a  wide  prome- 
nade, and  the  remaining  space  is  given  up  to  tables  and 
chairs,  among  which  palms  and  flowers  are  scattered  irregu- 
larly. There  is  a  semicircular  row  of  fourteen  boxes  be- 
side the  elevator-shaft,  facing  the  stage,  and — a  decidedly 
novel  feature — a  dozen  more  boxes  are  perched  on  various 
points  of  vantage — one  overlooking  the  waterfall,  another 
in  the  form  of  an  Italian  veranda  on  the  rocks,  and  others 
in  equally  odd  positions  about  the  hall.  Everywhere  are 
green  plants,  pretty  flowers,  and  rustic  effects,  with  pools  of 
water,  fountains,  and  cascades  at  irregular  intervals,  and  the 
result  is  a  very  realistic  presentation  of  rural  simplicity. 
The  place  is  lit  throughout  with  electric  lights,  numbering 
twenty-eight  hundred  in  all,  with  an  immense  "  O.  H."  in 
red  and  blue  lights  in  the  centre  of  the  roof. 

As  to  the  show,  it  is  better  than  the  majority  of  its  kind. 
The  leading  attraction  is  Fregoli,  in  his  wonderfully  clever 
lightning  changes  ;  the  other  performers  are  less  notable. 
On  the  opening  night  there  were  fully  three  thousand  persons 
present,  gathered  from  all  classes  of  the  population,  and  the 
place  has  been  filled  to  the  limit  of  its  capacity  every  night 
since.  The  receipts  for  the  first  week  are  said  to  have 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Next  Sunday  night 
the  first  of  a  series  of  "  sacred  concerts  "  will  be  given  there. 

New  York,  June  22,  1896.  Flaneur. 


PAINTERS    AT    THE    SALONS. 


It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  universality  of  the 
bicycle'  has  not  produced  an  extensive  vernacular.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  "  slang  "  expressions  in  general  use,  as 
gathered  by  an  Eastern  contemporary,  are  but  few.  Cyclist 
is  a  legitimate  and  comprehensive  word  that  is  shorter  than 
wheelman  or  wheelwoman.  In  far-away  New  Zealand,  the 
awful  word  "  cyclodonna  "  has  been  coined  as  a  substitute 
for  wheelwoman.  In  many  Western  towns  the  fair  rider  is 
called  a  "  bloomer,"  without  regard  to  her  costume.  The 
word  "  scorcher,"  as  indicating  a  speedy  cyclist,  is  fairly  en- 
grafted upoft  the  language.  In  Chicago,  however,  the 
"  scorcher "  is  called  a  "  scoot."  The  technicalities  of  the 
machine  have  led  to  attempts  upon  the  part  of  young  men 
to  coin  expressions.  "  Your  tire  is  punctured,"  indicates 
that  the  story  you  are  telling  lacks  the  probable  element  of 
truth.  Reckless  statements  are  called  "  coasting."  A  very 
ancient  yarn  is  not  a  "chestnut,"  but  a  "century."  A  young 
couple  sharing  a  mutual  fondness  are  "  riding  tandem."  A 
man  leading  a  fast  life  is  "  geared  too  high."  An  old  fogy 
is  referred  to  as  a  "high  wheel."  A  chaperon  is  known  as 
a  "pace-maker."  A  cheap  bicycle  is  called  a  "gas-pipe" 
machine.     A  professional  racer  is  a  "  pro." 


It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  have 
more  time  than  he  had  hoped  for  to  settle  his  indebtednesses 
to  Baron  Hirsch's  estate.  More  than  one  of  the  executors 
named  by  the  testator  have  refused  to  act,  and  certain  flaws 
in  the  manner  in  which  it  is  drawn  may  invalidate  the  whole 
will,  in  which  case  the  clause  requiring  the  executors  to  call 
in  immediately  all  indebtednesses  will  go  for  nothing. 


Apropos  of  Kipling's  troubles  with  his  brother-in-law, 
Harper's  Weekly  says  :  "  Helping  a  ne'er-do-well  is  a  busi- 
ness by  itself  that  offers  large  and  continuous  employment 
for  energy,  enthusiasm,  perseverance,  and  discretion.  Per- 
sons who  would  succeed  at  all  in  it  must  carefully  obey  two 
rules — first,  never  expect  anything  ;  second,  never  stop 
trying." 

The  Emperor  William  no  longer  curls  his  mustaches  up 
at  the  ends  in  the  ferocious  fashion  which  he  has  followed 
since  he  ascended  the  throne,  but  wears  them  perfectly 
straight.  They  say  that  he  is  growing  very  stout,  too, 
owing  to  too  much  eating  and  too  little  exercise. 


Personal   Paragraphs   about    Some   Famous    Artists — Their    Early 

Poverty  and  their  Success— An  American  Woman 

who  has  Won  Fame  with  her  Brush. 

The  leading  topic  of  conversation  in  Paris  just  now  is  the 
pictures  at  the  two  Salons  of  the  Champs-Elysees  and  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  But  to  read  about  pictures  that  one  has 
not  seen  is  generally  a  bore,  and  so  I  shall  send  you  a  few 
notes  on  some  of  the  more  noted  painters. 

It  is  a  significant  fact,  and  one  not  generally  known,  that 
a  great  proportion  of  the  most  famous  French  painters  are 
peasant-born.  The  profession  is  largely  recruited  from  the 
rural  districts.  The  late  Millet,  Corot,  Meissonier,  Cabanel, 
Baslien  Le-Page,  all  hailed  from  unimportant  towns  or 
distant  departments,  as  do  also  Henner,  Bonnat,  Gerome, 
Jules  Breton,  Jean  Paul  Laurens,  Carolus  Duran,  and  a 
number  of  others.  But  even  those  who  are  sent  by  their 
townships  for.  proficiency  in  the  provincial  schools  find,  on 
reaching  the  capital,  that  they  are  only  beginners. 

It  is  not  without  many  sacrifices,  hard  work,  and  some- 
times despair,  that  the  men  who  now  occupy  foremost 
positions  in  the  annals  of  French  art  have  made  themselves 
names.  Meissonier,  who  was  a  very  prince  in  worldly 
possessions — acquired  by  indefatigable  industry  as  well  as 
by  his  remarkable  genius  for  his  genre  of  art — was,  as  a 
student,  subject  to  great  depression. 

Bonnat  is  thought  by  many  to  be  the  greatest  portrait 
painter  in  Paris,  and  he  certainly  manages  to  capture  as 
sitters  persons  bearing  the  greatest  names  in  high  places — 
such  men  as  Victor  Hugo,  Alexander  Dumas  fils,  Don 
Carlos,  Renan,  all  the  presidents  of  the  republic,  from 
M.  Thiers  down.  Bonnat  has  also  executed  many  able 
works  for  the  state ;  among  others,  his  "  Christ  on  the 
Cross  "  now  in  the  Palais  de  Justice.  His  atelier  is  a  favor- 
ite with  Americans,  of  whom  many  are  under  his  tuition. 

Henner,  the  most  consummate  painter  of  flesh  tints,  a 
modern  Correggio  in  his  masterful  managing  of  lights  and 
shades,  is  an  Alsatian.  In  conjunction  with  Carolus  Duran, 
Henner  conducted  for  some  time  a  school  for  ladies. 

The  very  name  of  Carolus  Duran  has  a  ring  of  affecta- 
tion, but  the  painter  possesses  so  much  remarkable  genius 
in  his  genre,  which  is  almost  exclusively  portraiture,  that  we 
can  forgive  him  the  weakness  of  Latinizing  his  name. 
Duran  avoided  conventional  methods,  and  did  not  enter  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts.  After  having  studied  in  his  own 
way  in  Paris,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  painted  a  remark- 
able picture  called  "The  Assassinat,"  which  gained  for  him 
considerable  reputation.  A  large  portrait  of  Mme.  Feydeau 
established  him  as  a  portraitist.  His  large  painting  of 
"  Croizette  on  Horseback,"  which  was  at  the  Centennial,  in- 
troduced him  to  the  United  States.  Croizette,  the  whilom 
famous  actress  of  the  Theatre  Francais,  is  his  sister-in-law. 
He  is  thoroughly  French  in  temperament,  fiery  and  impul- 
sive, fond  of  music  and  fencing,  playing  the  guitar  with  some 
skill,  and,  like  most  great  men,  who,  "  do  they  paint  a  pict- 
ure, fain  would  write  a  poem,"  fancies  himself  a  greater 
musician  than  a  painter. 

Jules  Breton's  heart  is  in  the  fields  and  cottages  of  pro- 
vincial France  ;  he  loves  the  harvesters,  the  gleaners,  the 
twilight,  and  the  morn.  He  rarely  visits  Paris,  yet  it  is 
sometimes  one's  privilege  to  see  his  honest  and  unobtrusive 
figure  strolling  through  the  galleries  of  the  Luxembourg, 
where  many  students  and  copyists  are  busy  reproducing,  or 
endeavoring  to  reproduce,  his  famous  pictures.  If  by  chance 
he  sees  one  who  seems  to  have  caught  his  intention,  he  gen- 
erally approves  or,  perhaps,  offers  a  suggestion. 

Jean  Paul  Laurens  is  one  of  the  most  dramatic  and 
powerful  of  the  French  painters  of  to-day.  Beginning  life 
as  a  poor  boy,  he  has  by  industry  won  for  himself  a  name 
respected  in  a  nation  of  artists. 

In  an  elegant  little  hotel,  looking  out  upon  the  Pare 
Monceaux,  lived  for  many  years,  and  until  his  death,  the 
famous  Cabanel,  delineator  of  the  aristocracy,  the  painter  of 
the  beau-monde.  Of  fine  presence  and  pompous  carriage, 
his  was  a  figure  to  be  noticed  wherever  met.  His  atelier  of 
pupils  was  more  difficult  of  entrance  than  any  other  in  the 
Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts. 

Among  the  most  remarkable  of  Cabanel's  pupils  is  Mrs. 
Cecilia  Wentworth,  of  whom  Americans  may  be  justly 
proud.  She  is  one  of  our  two  compatriots  on  whom  has 
been  bestowed  the  high  honor  of  having  a  picture  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  Luxembourg,  where  she  is  represented  by 
a  most  beautiful  and  touching  canvas  called  "  Faith."  Al- 
though the  possessor  of  a  very  large  fortune,  Mrs.  Went- 
worth devotes  herself  and  her  time  to  the  study  of  art. 
She  has  received,  besides  the  great  distinction  of  a  place  in 
the  Luxembourg  Gallery,  many  honors  from  the  state — the 
first  gold  medal  at  Tours,  two  mentions  honorables,  and 
was  also  decorated  on  the  first  of  last  January  as  Officier 
d'Academie.  She  has  devoted  her  great  talent  chiefly  to 
portrait-painting  and  to  religious  subjects,  and  she  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Pope  the  decoration  of  St.  Sulpice,  to 
which  is  attached  the  title  of  Marquise.  Among  her  pictures 
exhibited  in  successive  years  at  -the  Salon  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees  are  the  admirable  portraits  of  Generals  McClellan 
and  MacMahon,  of  Mgr.  Ferrata,  Papal  nuncio,  an!  a 
series  of  religious  pictures.  At  the  time  of  Cabanel's  death, 
Mrs.  Wentworth  bought  his  beautiful  hotel,  where  she 
has  since  lived  and  worked.  Dorsey. 

Paris,  June  13,  1896. 


Carrying  coal  to  Newcastle  may  come  to  pass.  There 
are  so  many  strikes  among  the  British  coal-miners  that 
arrangements  are  already  being  made  to  put  Westphalian 
coal  on  the  English  market. 


The  city  of  Gloucester,  England,  which  discarded  com- 
pulsory vaccination  some  time  ago,  has  just  been  visited  by 
a  small-pox  epidemic.  There  has  been  an  anti-vaccination 
campaign  going  on  in  Gloucester  for  a  long  time.  It  has 
been  quite  successful  in  stopping  vaccination.  It  has  also 
been  quite  successful,  as  is  seen  by  this  news  in  the  British 
Medical  Journal  of  May  23d,  in  bringing  about  a  small-pox 
epidemic. 


July  6,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


WHAT    MAN    LIKES    IN    WOMAN. 


Is  it  Prettiness  ?— Junius  Henri  Browne  Thinks  Not— He  Declares 

that  Outward  Beauty  may   Serve  to  Attract,  but  Other 

Graces  are  More  Lasting. 

Men  are  forever  talking  about  pretty  women,  as  if  pretti- 
ness were  the  sole  thing  that  could  make  the  sex  endurable. 
As  their  talk  is  not  confined  to  age,  race,  or  condition,  it 
might  be  supposed  to  be  the  voice  of  nature,  though  it  is 
really  the  voice  of  misunderstanding.  If  men  were  only 
drawn  to  women  by  their  prettiness,  as  they  would  put  it, 
most  of  us  would  live  and  die  in  celibacy  ;  for,  gallantry 
aside,  feminine  comeliness  or  good  looks  are  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  And,  as  everybody  knows,  celibacy  is  not  a 
vice  of  our  kind. 

But,  with  all  man's  prattle,  does  he  mean  what  he  says  ? 
Does  he  think  so  very  much  of  woman's  appearance,  and 
so  very  little  of  her  mind,  her  heart,  her  character,  her 
manners  ?  Is  she,  to  him,  all  external,  and  nothing  inter- 
nal ?  The  very  idea  is  preposterous  (Junius  Henri  Browne 
declares  in  the  Bazar).  Probably  no  man  can  tell  just  what 
it  is  in  or  about  a  woman  that  first  allures  him  ;  that  makes 
a  distinct  impression  ;  that  singles  her  out  from  all  his  ac- 
quaintances ;  that  prompts  him  to  believe  her  his  counter- 
part. What  we  name  love  beguiles  us  in  a  hundred  ways  ; 
plays  sad  tricks  with  our  imagination ;  robs  us  of  our 
reason  for  the  time.  We  can  not  see  clearly ;  all  outward 
objects  are  transformed.  We  may  fancy  the  woman  who 
appeals  to  us  so  mysteriously  to  be  beautiful,  though  she  be 
plainness  itself.  A  glamour  is  on  our  eyes,  a  bewitchment 
in  our  brain.  In  a  similar  way  we  may  regard  women  in 
general  as  fair,  as  attractive,  as  pretty,  our  liking  for  them 
being  diluted  into  a  sort  of  vague  sexual  admiration.  We 
instinctively  feel  drawn  to  them — it  is  nature's  law — and  we 
do  not  know  how  to  define  the  drawing  or  its  source.  So 
we  ascribe  it  to  their  prettiness,  when  prettiness  often  is  not 
at  all  the  cause,  nor  even  the  sign  thereof. 

This  ascription"  is  not  confined  to  America,  or  to  the 
English-speaking  people.  It  belongs  to  civilization.  We 
hear  it  translated  in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Germany,  Scan- 
dinavia, Russia,  and  always  hear  it  loosely  and  inaccur- 
ately applied.  Those  nations  as  well  as  ourselves  signify  by 
prettiness,  by  outward  appearance,  certain  qualities  that 
are  interesting,  winning,  that  appeal  to  our  sensibilities  or 
sympathies.  It  would  be  very  inconvenient,  and  would 
require  time,  even  if  it  were  possible,  to  present  the  com- 
bination of  properties  or  the  special  traits  in  one  or  more 
women  that  would  please  us,  or  arrest  and  fix  our  atten- 
tion. Therefore,  without  thought,  without  consciousness 
of  self  -  misrepresentation,  we  declare  that  we  are  more 
concerned  with  the  faces  and  figures  of  the  other  sex 
than  with  any  and  all  of  their  possessions.  Inferentially 
we  concede  that  no  woman  without  some  strong  claim  to 
personal  beauty  could  impress  us  in  the  least.  We  have 
been  jabbering  indefinitely  in  regard  to  pretty  women 
and  the  spell  they  work  upon  us,  when  the  simple  fact  is 
that  no  part  of  the  spell  depends,  necessarily,  on  their 
person. 

Good  looks  certainly  do  not  repel  us  ;  on  the  contrary 
they  invite  us,  because  we  believe  they  indicate  divers  ex- 
cellences held  in  reserve.  They  may  not  so  indicate,  how- 
ever ;  indeed,  they  rarely  do.  But  whether  they  do  or  not 
is  of  small  consequence  to  the  average  man,  who,  while  he 
thinks  that  he  is  won  by  comeliness,  color,  contour,  is  often 
won  in  spite  of  these.  But  his  thought  and  its  constant 
utterance  mislead  him,  and  the  bulk  of  women  also,  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  appearance  is  immeasurably  more  im- 
portant than  their  actuality,  and  in  a  connubial  sense  decides 
their  fate.  It  may  be  on  this  account  that  the  mass  of 
women  are  so  absorbed  in  dress  and  garniture,  and  so 
negligent  comparatively  of  what  lies  beyond  the  reach  of 
sense.  They  are  slowly  recovering  from  this  delusion  and 
illusion  ;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  recovery  is  slow 
when  we  still  keep  up  the  old  chatter,  which  has  never  had  the 
slightest  basis  of  truth. 

Pretty  women,  pretty  women,  pretty  women  !  Everlast- 
ingly, unceasingly,  unvaryingly  the  same  phrase,  the  same 
tone,  the  same  note,  the  ages  through  and  the  world  over. 
Are  pretty  women  so  very  few,  or  so  very  many  ?  Are  they 
remarkable  for  their  scarcity,  or  remarkable  for  their  com- 
monness ?  They  who  have  calm  heads  and  cool  hearts,  who 
dwell  in  a  critical  atmosphere,  self-generated,  who  neither 
rant  nor  rave,  who  are  not  always  discovering  goddesses  in 
every  company,  are  prone  to  the  opinion  that  nature  dis- 
tributes physical  charms  in  a  niggardly  manner,  that  beauty 
is  prominently  lacking  in  the  human  kind.  These  so 
weary  of  the  iteration  about  pretty  women,  pretty  women, 
as  to  wish,  sometimes,  that  not  more  than  one  woman  in  a 
thousand  were  really  pretty  ;  and  in  their  weariness,  they 
think  that  their  wish  is  gratified.  Who  is  pretty,  and  who  is 
not  ?  is  a  question  that  never  can  be  settled.  There  is  no 
absolute  standard.  Fixed  rules  exist  not.  Each  man's 
judgment  is,  for  him,  supreme.  She  who  is  hideous  to  one 
may  be  enchanting  to  another ;  angels  and  witches  fre- 
quently occupy  the  same  body.  Beauty  depends  not  on  the 
owner,  but  on  the  perceiver.  It  is  far  more  objective  than 
subjective.  The  woman  who  pleases  a  man,  who  attracts 
him,  in  whom  he  delights,  is  pretty  to  his  eyes,  however 
plain  to  the  multitude.  Hence,  in  a  sense,  the  world  is  full 
of  pretty  women ;  for  somebody  is  fond  of  every  one  of 
them,  and  sees  her  in  the  best,  most  favorable  light.  She 
may  not  be  beautiful,  positively,  even  to  him  ;  she  may  not 
seem  to  have  many  handsome  features  ;  but  she  can  not  be 
positively  plain  ;  she  must  be  at  least  good-looking  to  his 
partial  vision ;  for,  fortunately,  such  is  the  decree  of  affec- 
tion, the  canon  of  sympathy. 

This  is  a  personal  view,  and  does  not  apply  to  the  main 
question.  The  current  idea  remains  that  women  are  usually 
accepted  by  and  acceptable  to  men  because  they  are  attract- 
ive in  looks,  though  the  very  reverse  is  known  to  be  true. 
Philosophic  bachelors  often  marvel  why  so  many  women 


have  secured  husbands,  when  they  can  make  no  pretense  to 
natural  favor,  thus  sustaining  the  prevalent  theory  on  the 
subject.  If  they  were  themselves  married,  if  they  had  any 
understanding  how  mysteriously  and  unexpectedly  marriage 
may  be  effected,  they  would  not  countenance  the  notion 
that  the  color  of  a  woman's  eyes  or  the  shape  of  her  nose 
had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The  sexes  mate  by  agencies 
unknown  and  enigmatic,  even  to  the  mated.  Where  is  he 
or  she  who  can  tell  why  they  were  caught  in  the  hymeneal 
net  ?  All  they  can  surely  say  is  that  they  suddenly  realized 
that  they  two  had  become  one.  This  sounds  romantic  ;  but, 
very  frequently,  it  is  the  sober,  prosaic  fact.  Nothing  is 
more  uncertain  than  celibacy,  except  wedlock ;  nothing 
more  uncertain  than  wedlock,  except  celibacy.  The  chief 
cause  that  contributes  to  union  is  a  strange  affinity,  which 
no  one  comprehends,  which  seems  to  have  no  source  of 
being,  to  offer  no  opportunity  for  conjecture. 

All  the  talk  about  pretty  women  is  meaningless  and  a 
sham.  That  men  are  drawn  to  women,  as  women  are  to 
men,  is  one  of  the  first  things  that  we  all  learn  from  within. 
Old  as  time,  the  fact  is  always  fresh  to  every  generation. 
But  that  woman's  particular  appearance  constitutes  any 
part  of  the  phenomenon  is  absurd.  If  she  be  not  de- 
formed or  insane,  she  is  well  enough,  and  will  achieve  her 
incantation,  whatever  it  be.  Apart  from  any  and  all 
serious  relation  to  her,  the  circumstance  that  she  is  fair  or 
dark,  short  or  tall,  thin  or  plump,  blue-eyed  or  black, 
makes  not  a  whit  of  difference  to  us.  We  like  or  dislike 
her  independently  of  her  looks.  We  may  think  of  these 
in  the  beginning  ;  but,  if  we  incline  to  her,  we  forget  all 
about  them,  and  can  not  remember  what  we  thought  of 
them  at  first. 

A  woman,  unless  in  her  school  days,  never  prates  of 
handsome  men.  No  more  should  we  of  pretty  women, 
whose  prettiness  never  counts  after  casual  acquaintance  is 
over.  It  is  mere  man  and  woman,  outside  of  accidents  of 
externality,  that  grow  into  friends,  or  lovers,  or  companions 
for  life,  as  circumstances  may  direct,  all  under  nature's  in- 
visible, inscrutable  guidance. 


It  has  been  a  question  of  much  interest  to  us  what  would  be 
T  the  attitude  of  the  mugwump  press  of  the 


Mugwump 
Press. 


East  in  the  coming  election.  Such  papers 
as  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  New 
York  Herald,  Harper's  Weekly,  and  others,  have  of  late  years 
been  bitter  opponents  of  the  Republican  party,  to  which  they 
once  professed  allegiance.  Yet  they  are  also  ardent  ad- 
vocates of  the  single  gold  standard.  The  Republican  party 
has  now  come  out  for  the  gold  standard,  and  everything 
points  to  the  Democracy  declaring  for  free  silver.  Where 
will  the  mugwump  journals  find  themselves  ?  Do  they  love 
Democracy  less,  or  gold  more  ?  Will  they  ally  themselves 
with  the  Democrats  because  they  are  mugwumps,  or  with 
the  Republicans  because  they  are  gold  men  ? 

Their  dilemma  has  already  become  apparent  to  these 
journals.  They  are  already  preparing  to  bolt  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  The  New  York  Herald,  the  Philadelphia 
Times,  the  Philadelphia  Record,  and  the  New  York  Times 
have  joined  in  counseling  sound-money  Democrats  to  bolt. 
In  the  words  of  the  New  York  Herald,  "sound-money 
Democrats  and  Republicans  must  unite  against  the  com- 
mon foe  of  Silverites,  Populists,  and  demagogues."  But  we 
do  not  see  why  the  sound-money  Republicans  should  ally 
themselves  with  the  sound-money  Democrats.  The  plat- 
form of  the  Republican  convention  at  St.  Louis  is  sound 
enough  for  any  sound-money  Republican  to  stand  upon.  As 
for  the  sound-money  Democrats,  they  have  nowhere  to  bolt 
to.  They  can  not  go  into  the  Populist  camp,  for  that  is 
silver.  They  can  not  remain  in  their  own,  because  that  is 
hopelessly  silver,  too.  The  only  remedy  for  them  is  to  vote 
the  straight  Republican  ticket,  or  not  to  vote  at  all. 


A  curious  scare  ran  through  the  province  of  Assam,  in 
India,  recently,  which  it  took  the  officials  some  time  to 
understand.  The  story,  as  related  in  the  Sun,  was  that 
Queen  Victoria  wanted  five  children's  heads  from  each 
village.  The  Bengali  coolies  went  frantic,  asking  for  axes 
and  knives  to  defend  their  families,  factories  were  fortified, 
watch  being  kept  all  night,  and  in  some  villages  all  the  in- 
habitants hid  themselves.  The  heads,  they  believed,  were 
wanted  to  put  under  the  foundations  of  a  great  bridge  being 
built.  It  is  the  tradition  among  these  people  that  their 
ancestors  placed  human  victims  under  the  great  prehistoric 
monoliths. 

m  m  ^ 

There  has  been  not  a  little  talk  of  the  venality  of  the 
London  press  where  the  advertisements  of  financial  con- 
cerns of  doubtful  stability  were  concerned.  That  there  is 
ground  for  it  is  pretty  well  proved  by  the  fact  that  new  in- 
dustrial companies,  capitalized  at  sums  aggregating  fifty 
millions  of  dollars,  were  advertised  in  one  day's  issue  of 
the  London  dailies  recently. 


An  English  judge,  Sir  John  Bridge,  has  judicially  made  a 
valuable  suggestion  to  bicycle  makers  :  "  Human  ingenuity 
is  very  great,  and'  I  can  not  help  thinking  it  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent thing  if  some  one  would  invent  a  bicycle  that  could 
not,  under  any  circumstances,  be  ridden  at  more  than  eight 
miles  an  hour,  and  that  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  ride 
any  other." 

It  is  proposed  to  make  a  further  reduction  of  the  time  of 
the  Union  Pacific  fast  train  between  this  city  and  Chicago. 
This  service  has  now  been  in  operation  six  months,  and  has 
proved  so  popular  that  the  Union  Pacific  officials  regard  it 
as  a  fixture,  and  are  arranging  to  reduce  the  time  from 
the  Lake  City  to  the  coast  by  six  hours. 


The  Empress  of  Germany  is  violently  opposed  to  the  use 
of  the  bicycle,  and  has  spread  consternation  in  court  circles 
in  Berlin  by  making  a  list  of  the  ladies  who  have  dared  to 
disregard  her  strict  prohibition  of  the  flying  wheel 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

At  the  recent  fencing  tournament  in  Paris  the  fourth  prize 
for  amateurs  was  won  by  Sarah  Bernhardt's  son,  Maurice. 

Sims  Reeves,  the  veteran  English  tenor,  who  is  now  in 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  has  recently  become  the  happy  father 
of  a  baby  boy.  He  married  his  present  wife,  who  is  said 
to  be  young  and  handsome,  about  a  year  ago. 

The  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  mother  of  Lord  Rosebery, 
who  recently  celebrated  her  seventy-seventh  birthday,  is  an 
ardent  and  constant  traveler.  She  has  only  lately  returned 
to  London  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Transvaal. 

Lecky,  the  historian,  is  an  object  of  amused  interest  to 
his  fellow-members  of  Parliament.  The  other  day  he  had 
to  act  as  teller  while  a  vote  was  taking,  and  is  described  as 
appearing  "helpless  and  child-like."  Tellers  do  not,  as  a 
rule,  carry  their  hats,  but  Mr.  Lecky  nursed  his  head-gear 
with  conspicuously  careful  solicitude,  and  almost  forgot  to 
bow  to  the  Speaker. 

The  funeral  of  Sir  Augustus  Harris  was  one  of  the  most 
largely  attended  and  elaborate  that  London  has  seen  for  a 
long  time.  The  famous  manager  of  Drury  Lane  killed  him- 
self by  overwork,  having  a  mania  to  assume  responsibilities 
wherever  opportunity  offered,  whether  they  were  profitable 
or  not.  He  made  a  deed  of  gift  to  his  wife  a  while  ago, 
representing  a  considerable  sum,  but  whether  he  leaves  a 
penny  of  personal  fortune  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Father  Mortara,  who  has  just  been  appointed  Abbot  of 
the  Alpine  Monastery  of  St.  Bernard,  is  the  "Little 
Mortara"  whose  seizure  by  the  Papal  government,  some 
forty  years  ago,  developed  a  question  of  international  im- 
portance. He  was  born  of  Jewish  parents  at  Bologna,  but 
an  illiterate  Catholic  nurse  had  him  baptized  as  an  infant 
without  their  knowledge,  on  the  strength  of  which  the  Papal 
authorities  took  him  from  them  and  made  him  a  priest. 

Mrs.  Mussens,  the  housekeeper  of  Balmoral  Castle,  is 
said,  to  be  the  one  person — man  or  woman— of  whom 
Queen  Victoria  stands  in  awe.  Her  majesty  once  took  a 
fancy  to  a  certain  house-maid,  and  requested  that  she  be 
given  the  care  of  the  royal  apartment.  Mrs.  Mussens,  how- 
ever, coldly  informed  the  queen  that  such  a  mark  of  favor 
would  turn  the  young  woman's  head,  and  the  Queen  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  Empress  of  India  had  to 
acquiesce  meekly  in  her  housekeeper's  decision. 

The  story  by  which  President  Faure  gained  so  much 
sympathy  some  months  ago,  to  the  effect  that  he  had  married 
the  portionless  daughter  of  an  absconding  notary,  is  now 
exploded  by  the  statement  of  his  wife's  cousin.  He  declares 
that  when  M.  Faure  was  informed  that  the  young  lady  had 
no  dot,  he  replied  that  the  need  of  money  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  business  made  their  marriage  impossible. 
Finally  the  match  was  arranged  by  the  uncle  giving  his 
niece  one  hundred  thousand  francs  and  making  her  his  heir. 

Work  on  the  House  of  Repose  for  aged  and  destitute 
musicians  and  libretto  writers,  to  which  Verdi  intends  to  de- 
vote his  fortune,  will  soon  be  commenced.  The  composer 
has  already  deposited  in  the  Bank  of  Milan  a  first  install- 
ment of  four  hundred  thousand  lire,  and  he  will  add  to  this 
three  times  as  much  more  for  the  completion  and  endow- 
ment of  the  institution.  A  large  part  of  his  estate,  also, 
will  go  to  the  institution  after  his  wife's  death,  if  she  survives 
him.  The  architect  of  the  building  is  Camillo  Boito, 
brother  of  the  librettist. 

Prince  Liechtenstein,  the  Austrian  embassador  to  the  cor- 
onation festivities,  insisted  on  defraying  the  expenses  of  his 
mission  out  of  his  own  pocket.  He  arranged  to  give  a  ball 
in  honor  of  the  Russian  rulers,  and  the  leading  florists  of 
Italy,  Austria,  and  France  were  levied  upon  to  provide  the 
floral  decorations.  The  walls  of  the  entire  apartment  were 
paneled  with  rare  flowers  in  imitation  of  tapestries.  At  the 
last  moment,  however,  when  all  arrangements  had  been 
completed,  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  the  Austrian  em- 
peror's brother  reached  Moscow,  and  the  ball  had  to  be 
abandoned. 

In  case  Mr.  McKinley  is  elected  President,  he  is  likely  to 
have  as  private  secretary  Perry  Heath,  formerly  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Comtnercial  Gazette.  Mr.  Heath  was  very 
active  in  the  campaign  before  the  St.  Louis  convention,  and 
as  he  possesses  a  world  of  tact  and  patience,  and  under- 
stands well  how  to  act  as  a  buffer  between  the  President 
and  the  public,  he  would  make  an  admirable  private  secre- 
tary. Dan  Lamont  was  an  ideal  example  of  what  a  private 
secretary  should  be,  during  President  Cleveland's  first 
term,  and  Mr.  Thurber,  the  present  incumbent,  is  consid- 
ered by  newspaper  men  as  an  ideal  example  in  many  re- 
spects of  what  a  private  secretary  should  not  be. 

Franz  von  Lenbach,  Prince  Bismarck's  favorite  portrait- 
painter,  has  changed  his  religion  from  Catholicism  to  Prot- 
estantism solely  in  order  to  facilitate  his  divorce  from  his 
wife,  who  was  the  Countess  Magdalena  von  Moltke,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Count  Friedrich  von  Moltke.  The  co- 
respondent in  the  case  is  Dr.  Schweninger,  Bismarck's  physi- 
cian. Long  before  Bismarck  knew  him,  Schweninger  was 
adjudged  guilty  by  a  Munich  criminal  court  of  an  atrocious 
act  against  the  Widow  of  his  best  friend.  His  success  in 
reducing  Bismarck's  obesity,  however,  won  the  chancellor's 
gratitude  to  such  an  extent  that  he  had  Schweninger  ap- 
pointed a  regular  professor  in  the  Berlin  University.  His 
associates  on  the  faculty  immediately  instituted  against  him 
a  rigid  social  boycott.  He  called  on  professor  after  pro- 
fessor, as  is  customary  with  a  new  member  of  a  German 
university  faculty,  and  his  inquiry  at  each  house  for  the  pro- 
fessor's family  was  answered  with  the  stony,  unat  ned  in- 
sult :  "  The  ladies  are  well,  but  beg  to  be  -:  The 
present  suit  also  is  further  evidence  of  h:  'y 
conduct,  as  it  was  at  Friedrichsruh  that  Sch 
wife  of  Von  Lenbach,  who  was  also  Bismn  1 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Rudyard  Kipling  in  India. 

E.  Kay  Robinson  contributes  a  very  interesting 
article  on  Rudyard  Kipling's  early  life  in  India  to 
the  June  number  of  McClure's  Magazine.  Mr. 
Robinson  went  out  to  India  in  1885  to  take  charge 
of  the  Civil  and  Military  Gazette,  of  Lahore,  and 
found  Mr.  Kipling  already  installed  there,  serving 
his  journalistic  novitiate  as  assistant  editor.  Inas- 
much as  Mr.  Robinson  was  the  first  editor  to  en- 
courage Mr.  Kipling's  genius — the  former  editor  of 
the  Gazette  having  done  his  best  to  suppress  the 
young  writer's  originality — he  may  be  considered 
to  have  "  discovered  "  Mr.  Kipling. 

Mr.  Robinson  gives  this  picture  of  the  Kipling 
family  : 

"A  more  charming  circle  it  would  be  hard  to  find, 
John  Lockwood  Kipling,  the  father,  a  rare,  genial  soul, 
with  happy  artistic  instincts,  a  polished  literary  style, 
and  a  generous,  cynical  sense  of  humor,  was,  without  ex- 
ception, the  most  delightful  companion  I  had  ever  met. 
Mrs.  Kipling,  the  mother,  preserved  all  the  graces  of 
youth,  and  had  a  sprightly,  if  occasionally  caustic  wit, 
which  made  her  society  always  desirable.  Miss  Kipling, 
the  sister,  now  Mrs.  Fleming,  inherits  all  her  mother's 
vivacity  and  possesses  a  rare  literary  memory.  I  believe 
that  there  is  not  a  single  line  in  any  play  of  Shake- 
speare's which  she  can  not  quote.  She  has  a  statuesque 
beauty,  and  in  repose  her  face  is  marvelously  like  that  of 
Mary  Anderson.  With  Kipling  himself  I  was  disap- 
pointed at  first.  At  the  time  of  which  I  am  writing — 
early  in  1886 — his  face  bad  not  acquired  the  character  of 
manhood,  and  contrasted  somewhat  unpleasantly  with 
bis  stoop  (acquired  through  much  bending  over  an  office- 
table),  his  heavy  eyebrows,  his  spectacles,  and  his  sallow 
Anglo-Indian  complexion  ;  while  his  jerky  speech  and 
abrupt  movements  added  to  the  unfavorable  impression. 
But  his  conversation  was  brilliant,  and  his  sterling  char- 
acter gleamed  through  the  humorous  light  which  shone 
behind  his  spectacles,  and  in  ten  minutes  he  fell  into  his 
natural  place  as  the  most  striking  member  of  a  remark- 
ably clever  and  charming  family.  It  was  a  domestic 
quartet.  They  had  combined,  by  the  way,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  to  produce  the  Quartette,  a  Christmas  publi- 
cation of  unusual  ability,  and  each  of  the  four  had  indi- 
vidually attained  to  almost  as  much  literary  fame  as  can 
be  won  in  India." 

Of  the  conditions  under  which  young  Kipling 
wrote,  Mr.  Robinson  says  : 

"  It  was  inevitable  that  such  a  family,  placed  in  such 
surroundings,  should  yield  an  atmosphere  of  domestic 
approval  warm  enough  to  be  liable  to  encourage  eccentric 
growth  in  Kipling's  budding  genius.  He  was  compelled, 
however,  to  work  daily  in  a  newspaper  office,  under  a 
man  who  appreciated  his  talent  very  little,  and  kept  him 
employed  on  work  for  the  most  part  utterly  uncongenial ; 
and  this  may  have  acted  as  a  salutary  antidote.  Never- 
theless, it  is  almost  pathetic  to  look  through  the  Civil 
and  Military  Gazette  of  that  time  and  note  where 
Kipling's  bright  humor  only  Bashed  ont  in  the  introduc- 
tory lines  to  summaries  of  government  reports,  dry  semi- 
political  notes,  and  the  side-headings  of  scissors-and- 
paste  paragraphs.  This,  however,  was  the  maximum  of 
literary  display  usually  allowed  to  him  ;  and  it  seemed 
such  waste  of  genius  that  I  strongly  urged  him  to  go  to 
England,  where  he  would  win  real  fame,  and  possibly 
wealth,  instead  of  the  few  hundred  depreciated  rupees  per 
month  which  are  the  guerdon  of  Anglo-Indian  journalism. 
To  all  such  suggestions  he  always  returned  the  answer 
that  when  he  knew  he  could  do  good  work,  it  would  be 
time  for  bim  to  strive  for  a  place  in  the  English  world  of 
letters,  and  that,  in  any  case,  the  proprietors  of  the  Civil 
and  Military  Gazette  had  taken  him  on  trust,  a  boy 
fresh  fom  sciiool,  and  he  would  serve  them  loyally,  like 
Jacob  in  the  Bible,  for  bis  full  seven  years.  .  .  . 

"  My  predecessor  in  the  editorship  of  the  Civil  and 
Military  Gazette  had  done  his  best  to  make  a  sound  sec- 
ond-rate journalist  out  of  the  youngster  by  keeping  his 
nose  at  the  grindstone  of  proof-reading,  scissors-and- 
paste  work,  and  the  boiling  down  of  government  Blue 
Books  into  summaries  for  publication.  But  Kipling  had 
the  buoyancy  of  a  cork,  and,  after  his  long  office-work, 
had  still  found  spare  energy  to  write  those  charming 
sketches  and  poems  which,  in  '  Soldiers  Three  '  and  the 
'Departmental  Ditties,' gave  him  such  fame  as  can  be 
won  in  the  narrow  world  of  Anglo-India.  The  privilege 
which  he  most  valued  at  this  time  was  the  permission  to 
send  such  things  as  his  editor  refused  for  the  Civil  and  Mil- 
itary Gazette  to  other  papers  for  publication.  These 
papers  used  to  publish  and  pay  for  them  gladly,  and  the 
compliments  and  encouragement  with  which  more  sympa- 
thetic critics  treated  his  work,  partly  consoled  him  for  the 
efforts  made  in  his  own  office  to  curtail  his  exubsrant 
literature." 

Mr.  Robinson  gives  an  amusing  description  of 
one  of  Mr.  Kipling's  peculiarities  : 

"  In  the  heat  of  summer,  white  cotton  trousers  and  a 
thin  vest  constituted  his  office  attire,  and  by  the  day's 
end  he  was  spotted  all  over  like  a  Dalmatian  dog.  He 
had  a  habit  of  dipping  his  pen  frequently  and  deep  into 
the  ink-pot,  and  as  all  bis  movements  were  abrupt,  al- 
most jerky,  the  ink  used  to  fly.  When  he  darted  into  my 
room,  as  he  used  to  do  about  one  thing  or  another  in  con- 
nection with  the  contents  of  the  paper  a  dozen  times  in 
the  morning,  I  had  to  shout  to  him  to  'stand  off'  ;  other- 
wise, as  I  knew  by  experience,  the  abrupt  halt  be  would 
make,  and  the  flourish  with  which  be  placed  the  proof  in 
his  hand  before  me,  would  send  the  penful  of  ink— he  al- 
ways bad  a_/W/pen  in  his  band — flying  over  me.  Driv- 
ing or  sometimes  walking  home  to  breakfast  in  his  light 
attire  plentifully  besprinkled  with  ink,  his  spectacled 
face  peeping  out  under  an  enormous,  mushroom-shaped 
pith  hat,  Kipling  was  a  quaint-looking  object.  This  was 
in  the  hot  weather,  when  Lahore  lay  blistering  month 
after  month  under  the  sun,  and  every  white  woman  and 
half  of  the  white  men  had  fled  to  cooler  altitudes  in  the 
Himalayas,  and  only  those  men  were  left  who,  like  Kip- 
ling and  myself,  had  to  stay.  So  it  mattered  little  in 
what  costume  we  went  to  and  from  the  office.  In  the 
winter,  when  '  society  '  had  returned  to  Lahore,  Kipling 
was  rather  scrupulous  in  the  matter  of  dress,  but  his 
lavishness  in  the  matter  of  ink  changed  not  with  the 
seasons. 

"  He  was  always  the  best  of  good  company,  bubbling 
over  with  delightful  humor,  which  found  vent  in  every 
detail  of  our  day's  work  together ;  and  the  chance  visitor 
to  the  editor's  office  must  often  have  carried  away  very 
erroneous  notions  of  the  amount  of  work  which  was 
being  done  when  he  found  us  in  the  fits  of  laughter 
Kat  usually  accompanied  our  consultations  about  the 
make-up  of  the  paper.  This  is  my  chief  recollection  of 
Kiplinr;  ^;  assistant  and  companion.  And  I  would  place 
sensitiv^nf  =  ■  as  his  second  characteristic.  Although  a 
maste  -  1  - .  '.Je,  for  instance,  he  dreaded  dining  at  the 

club,  '  -re  was  one  resident    member    who    dis- 

was  always  endeavoring  to  snub  him. 


Kipling's  retorts  invariably  turned  the  tables  on  his  as- 
sailant, and  set  us  all  in  a  roar  ;  and,  beside  this,  Kipling 
was  popular  in  the  club,  while  the  other  was  not.  Under 
such  circumstances,  an  ordinary  man  would  have  courted 
the  combat  and  enjoyed  provoking  his  clumsy  opponent. 
But  the  man's  animosity  hurt  Kipling,  and  I  knew  that 
he  often,  to  avoid  the  ordeal,  dined  in  solitude  at  home, 
when  he  would  infinitely  have  preferred  dining  with  me 
at  the  club." 

An  interesting  bit  is  Mr.  Robinson's  account  of 
Mr.  Kipling's  method  of  composing  his  poems  ; 
he  writes  : 

"  When  I  knew  Kipling  in  India,  he  was  bubbling  over 
with  poetry,  which  his  hard  day's  office-work  gave  him 
no  time  to  write.  The  efforts  of  the  native  police  band 
in  the  public  gardens  at  Lahore  to  discourse  English 
music  to  a  sparse  gathering  of  native  nurses  and  infants 
would  awaken,  as  we  passed,  some  rhythm  with  accom- 
panying words  in  his  mind,  and  he  would  be  obviously  ill 
at  ease  because  he  could  not  get  within  reach  of  pen  and 
ink.  Whether  Kipling  would  ever  have  been  much  of  a 
musician,  I  can  not  say  ;  but  I  know  that  all  the  poems 
he  wrote  during  the  years  we  worked  together — many  of 
the  '  Departmental  Ditties.'  for  instance — were  written  not 
only  to  music,  but  as  music.  I  have  before  me  now  one  of 
Kipling's  poems  of  the  '  Departmental  Ditty '  order 
which  was  never  published.  One  of  India's  'little  wars  ' 
was  in  progress,  and  our  special  correspondent  had  tele- 
graphed that,  on  account  of  our  newspaper's  comments 
on  the  composition  of  the  general's  staff,  he  had  been 
boycotted  by  the  general's  orders.  '  Here,'  said  I,  hand- 
ing the  telegram  to  Kipling,  '  is  a  subject  for  a  nice  little 
set  of  verses.' 

"  Kipling  read  the  telegram,  thought  a  moment  ;  then 
said  :  '  I  have  it.  How  would  this  do — "  Rum  tiddy  um 
ti  turn  ti  turn,  Trala  la  ti  tumti  turn  "?*  (or  words  to  that 
effect)  hummed  in  notes  that  suggested  a  solo  on  the  bugle. 
I  was  quite  accustomed  to  having  verses  in  their  incep- 
tional  stage  submitted  in  this  shape  for  editorial  ap- 
proval ;  so  I  said  that  the  poem  sounded  excellent,  and 
returned  to  my  work.  In  twenty  minutes  Kipling  came 
to  me  with  the  verses,  which  commenced  : 

'  General  Sir  Arthur  Victoriua  Jones, 
Great  is  vermilion  splashed  with  gold/ 

"They  were  pointed  and  scathing;  but,  as  I  have 
said,  were  never  published,  subsequent  telegrams  show- 
ing that  our  correspondent  had  been  mistaken.  Kipling 
always  conceived  his  verses  in  that  way — as  a  tune,  often 
a  remarkably  musical  and,  to  me,  novel  tune.  He  will  al- 
ways do  so,  I  fancy;  because,  only  the  other  day  in 
Vermont,  I  heard  him  read,  or  rather  intone,  some  of  his 
unpublished  '  Barrack- Room  Ballads'  to  original  tunes, 
which  were  infinitely  preferable  to  the  commonplace 
melodies  to  which  his  published  ballads  have  been  un- 
worthily set — with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  '  Mandalay.' 
When  he  had  got  a  tune  into  his  head,  the  words  and 
rhyme  came  as  readily  as  when  a  singer  vamps  his  own 
banjo  accompaniment." 

There  is  much  more  of  lively  interest  in  Mr.  Rob- 
inson's article,  notably  on  Mr.  Kipling's  knowledge 
of  the  many  tribes  of  native  Indians  and  on  his 
pictures  of  Anglo-Indian  society,  but  these  we  must 
leave  to  be  read  in  the  magazine  itself. 


Summer  Plans  of  Authors. 

That  literature  is  not  incompatible  with  financial 
independence  is  evident  from  the  number  of  writers 
who  are  to  summer  in  Europe.  In  its  annual 
statement  of  the  summer  plans  of  authors,  the 
Critic  says  : 

"Samuel  Minturn  Peck,  the  Alabama  poet,  sailed  for 
Europe  on  May  29th,  with  a  bicycle  tour  of  Northern 
France  in  prospect. 

"  William  H.  Rideing,  who  sailed  for  England  on  May 
27th,  on  the  New  York,  will  remain  most  of  the  summer 
in  that  country,  doing  his  usual  work  as  associate  editor 
of  the  North  American  Review  and  the  youth's  Com- 
panion. 

"  Dr.  W.  J.  Rolfe  will  go  to  Europe  on  August  1st  for 
a  trip  of  eight  or  nine  weeks. 

"  Miss  Alice  French  ('  Octave  Tnanet ')  is  vibrating, 
mentally,  between  England,  France,  and  the  White 
Mountains.  She  prefers  a  place  where  a  bicycle  can  be 
ridden,  not  walked  with. 

"Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  is  in  London;  Mr.  Harrison 
will  join  her  this  month,  and  take  her  to  Holland,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Russia. 

"  Colonel  John  Hay  sailed  for  Europe,  with  his  daugh- 
ter, in  the  latter  part  of  May,  to  roam  through  Touraine 
and  Auvergne  for  a  couple  of  months.  He  has  just  gone 
from  London  to  Paris. 

"  Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder  has  sailed  for  England  and 
France.     She  will  be  absent  about  two  months. 

"  F.  Marion  Crawford's  schooner-yacht  Alda  was 
launched  on  May  16th  in  Brooklyn.  Mrs.  Crawford  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  deciding  on  her  interior  fittings 
when  the  boat  reaches  Sorrento.  The  yacht  sailed  for 
the  Mediterranean  on  May  25th.  It  is  her  owner's  inten- 
tion to  knock  about  Italy  and  Sicily  for  the  summer,  and 
be  will  probably  return  to  New  York  with  his  wife  in 
October  or  November. 

"  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas  was  at  last  advices  in  Eng- 
land, having  arrived  in  London  in  the  middle  of  April. 
She  is  expected  home  in  June,  after  an  absence  of  a  full 
year. 

"  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  (Mrs.  George  C.  Riggs) 
sailed  for  England  on  May  6th,  to  remain  until  the  end 
of  June.  She  then  returns  to  America,  and  will  spend 
the  three  following  months  at  her  country  home  in  Maine. 

"  F.  Hopkinson  Smith  will  sail  for  Holland  in  July.  His 
plans  include,  further,  a  month's  stay  at  Constantinople, 
and  a  visit  to  Venice  in  September.  He  will  return  home 
toward  the  end  of  October." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Macmillan  Company  will  soon  issue 
"Sketches  from  the  United  States  of  North 
America,"  by  A.  P.  Tverskoy,  a  Russian  writer, 
who  has  been  likened  to  James  Bryce.  Among 
the  titles  of  chapters  are  these  :  "  Ten  Years  in 
America,"  "  The  Presidential  Campaign  of  1892," 
"  My  Life  in  America,"  "  Letters,"  "  The  World's 
Fair,"  etc. 

Paul  Bourget's  new  romance,  "  Une  Idylle 
Tragique,"  has  appeared  in  Paris  and  has  already 
received  much  praise  from  the  London  press. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  United  States 
Consul  Meeker,  at  Bradford,  England,  inclosing  a 
communication  from  Rev.  J.  Jolly,  vicar  of  Thorn- 
ton, England,  who  wishes  to  have  a  Bronte  memo- 
rial  organ  erected  in  the  parish  church  there, 
Thornton  being  the  birth-place  of  Charlotte  Bronte 


and  her  sisters,  and  the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronle  having 
been  vicar  there.  It  is  proposed  that  the  west 
front  of  the  organ  facing  the  nave  of  the  church, 
together  with  the  stops  of  which  it  forms  a  part,  be 
set  apart  as  the  American  contribution  to  the  me- 
morial. Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  J. 
Jolly,  Thornton  Vicarage,  Bradford,  England. 

The  Macmillans  are  about  to  publish  Dickens's 
"  Christmas  Stories,"  which  completes  the  new 
twenty-volume  edition — the  best  cheap  edition  now 
on  the  market. 

The  names  of  Laurence  Hulton,  Brander  Mat- 
thews, and  H.  G.  Paine  are  signed  to  a  proposition 
to  establish  a  memorial  to  the  late  H.  C.  Bunner, 
in  the  form  of  a  gold  medal,  to  be  given  annually 
to  the  student  of  Columbia  University  who  will 
prepare  the  best  essay  on  a  subject  taken  from 
American  literature.  One  thousand  dollars  will  be 
sufficient  for  the  purpose. 

In  a  letter  to  Andrew  Lang,  who  had  publicly 
expressed  his  objection  to  Mr.  Mosher's  unauthor- 
ized reprint  of  his  translation  of  "  Aucassin  and 
Nicolette,"  the  latter  says  : 

"  Dhar  Sir  :  I  have  to-day  mailed  you  copies  of  my 
'Old  World'  edition  of  your  translation  of  'Aucassin 
and  Nicolette,'  also  of  Fitzgerald's  version  of  'Omar.' 
Let  me  hope  that  you  will  accept  them,  and  after  due  ex- 
amination find  I  have  done  you  no  discredit  in  associat- 
ing your  work  with  that  of  Fitzgerald.  As  to  the  ethics 
of  reprinting,  I  shall  not  say  anything.  I  have  simply 
taken  what  I  admired,  and  am,  no  doubt,  no  better 
than  my  brother  pirates.  If  there  was,  as  you  assume, 
any  discourtesy,  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I  assure  you  I  should 
enjoy  your  work,  though  you  cursed  me  with  a  twenty- 
devil  curse.  But  why  not  let  your  good  humor  prevail, 
and  ascribe  my  forcible  entry  to  mere  inability  to  keep 
my  hands  off  your  exquisite  productions  r 

"  Very  truly  yours,        T.  B.  Mosher." 

This,  in  the  language  of  Touchstone,  is  called 
the  quip  modest. 

The  Macmillans  have  begun  publication  of  a 
Foreign  Statesmen  Series.  Frederic  Harrison  is  to 
write  on  William  the  Silent,  Professor  Protbero  on 
Louis  the  Eleventh,  Arthur  Hassall  on  Mazarin, 
Dr.  J.  F.  Bright  on  Maria  Theresa,  the  Countess 
Martinengo  Cesaresco  on  Cavour,  E.  Armstrong 
on  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  P.  F.  Willert  on  Mira- 
beau,  and  Professor  Bury,  the  editor  of  the  series, 
on  Catherine  the  Second.  There  will  be  additions 
to  this  list. 

"  In  Scarlet  and  Gray  "  is  the  title  of  the  book  of 
stories  which  the  late  Lord  Houghton's  daughter 
has  written  in  collaboration  with  Thomas  Hardy. 

Richard  Henry  Stoddard  has  again  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  oculists,  an  operation  having  been 
performed  upon  his  eyes  for  cataract.  The  opera- 
tion proved  satisfactory,  as  did  the  one  some  years 
ago,  although  Mr.  Stoddard  will  remain  under 
treatment  for  some  weeks. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  new  edition  of 
"  Pepys's  Diary"  will  be  ready  shortly  at  Mac- 
millan's,  New  York.  The  extent  to  which  the 
famous  diary  continues  to  be  read  is  remarkable. 

George  Meredith,  the  novelist,  has  articled  his 
son  to  a  publishing  firm  in  England. 

Paul  Bourget  has  won  his  case  from  Lemerre, 
the  publisher,  and  henceforth  French  authors 
will  have  the  power  to  have  their  publishers' 
books  examined  in  order  to  see  that  they  are 
not  cheated  out  of  their  royalties.  There  was 
no  pretence  that  Lemerre  had  not  paid  Bourget  all 
that  was  due  him,  but  he  objected  to  having  his 
books  inspected.  Paul  Bourget  will  now  go  to 
Japan  in  the  track  of  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  Pierre 
Loti  and  give  us  some  more  impressions. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  written  a  story  en- 
titled "  Patience  Sparhawk  and  Her  Times," 
which  will  be  published  soon  in  London. 

The  Messrs.  Macmillan  expect  to  have  ready  in 
the  autumn  a  book  on  "  England,  Egypt,  and  the 
Sudan,"  by  Major  Wingate  and  Major  Marriott, 
based  on  Major  Wingate's  previous  book  on 
"  Mahdiism  and  the  Sudan,"  but  with  much  recent 
information  added. 

Stevenson's  "  Weir  of  Hermiston  "  has  gone  into 
a  second  edition  in  London, 

The  Comkill  Magazine  for  June  contains  the 
valedictory  of  James  Payn,  who  has  resigned  his 
position  as  editor  of  that  periodical,  which  he  has 
held  for  thirteen  years.  His  retirement  from  the 
editorship  has  led  to  the  publication  of  a  curious 
letter  about  him,  written  in  Juue,  1853,  by  Miss 
Mitford  : 

"  A  charming  lad  he  is.  May  it  please  God  to  spare 
him  !  K.  [Miss  Mitford's  servant]  says  he  is  sure  to  die, 
and  certainly  he  is  one  of  those  very  gracious  and 
graceful  persons  in  both  mind  and  body  whom  consump- 
tion so  often  strikes  down." 

Ernest  E.  Russell,  editor  of  Public  Opinion,  is 
about  to  publish  a  radical-purpose  novel  with  the 
enigmatical  title,  "The  Reason  Why  :  A  Story  of 
Fact  and  Fiction." 

Two  pages  of  Henry  Johnston's  novel,  "  Dr. 
Congalton's  Legacy,"  came  to  this  country  by 
cable.  Seven  days  before  the  date  set  for  the 
book's  simultaneous  appearance  in  England  and 
America,  it  was  discovered  that  two  pages  of  the 
book  were. missing,  and  as  there  was  no  time  for 
j  correspondence  by  mail,  the  missing  "copy"  was 
supplied  by  cable. 


Ivory 


When  you  pack  for  tne  sea  shore 
or  the  mountains,  fill  a  tray  of  your 
trunk  with  Ivory  Soap  and  require 
your  laundress  to  use  it.  Light 
summer  garments  should  be  washed 
only  with  pure  white  soap. 


£  phooter  &  Gamble  Co  ,  Cinti. 


ROBERTSON'S 

Summer  Sale 

BOOKS 

136      POST      STREET 

BUSS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten thiough  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  August  5th. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606    VAN    NESS     AVENUE. 
Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls,     lis  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  yeais   proves    its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1896. 

MME.   B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE   COUNTY,   CALIF. 

EIGHT  WEEKS— Jane  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


PHILADELPHIA  SEMINARY. 

1325  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.  College  preparatory. 
Languages,  Art,  Music,  etc.  26th  year.  For  circular 
address  Rebecca  E.  Judkins,  Principal. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A  School  of  Engineering. 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical 
courses.  Well  endowed.  Extensive  Shops  and  Foundry. 
Modernly  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments. 
Expenses  low.     Address  C.  L.  MEES,  President. 


WANTED — by  young  woman,  graduate 
of  leading  -woman's  college— position 
as  companion,  governess,  or  secretary. 
Country  preferred.  Addregs  Box  27,  Argo- 
naut Office. 


BOOKS  FREE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
Mention  age  and   kind   of  books  desired.     Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs). 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


FINE 
ENGRAVING 

AT 

DODGE'S 

New  Store 

Next  White  House 


July  6,  it 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  "  Chap-Book." 

The  appearance  of  the  fourth  bound  volume  of 
the  Chap-Book  marks  the  completion  of  its  second 
year  and  adds  to  the  dignity  of  a  periodical  which 
from  its  first  advent  has  attracted  no  small  share 
of  attention.  There  are  several  reasons  for  the 
success  of  its  career,  but  perhaps  the  most  far- 
reaching  is  that  it  has  known  from  the  first  how  to 
make  itself  talked  about.  Its  striking  cover  and 
pigmy  size,  and  the  typographical  excellence  and 
good  taste  displayed,  were  unusual  ;  and  the  sub- 
ject-matter, confined  entirely  to  literary  topics,  had 
a  certain  youthful  pungency. 

But  the  feature  of  all  others  calling  forth  notice 
has  been  the  peculiar  art  of  a  pronounced  im- 
pressionist style  which  broke  out  in  a  profusion  of 
startling  wood-cuts.  These  awakened  genuine  ad- 
miration in  the  few,  non  comprehension  in  the 
many,  it  mattered  little  which,  for  whether  people 
talked  to  admire,  to  pretend  to  admire,  or  to  revile, 
still  they  talked.  A  reputation  for  mechanical  ex- 
cellence and  for  eccentricity  being  established,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  supplement  it  by  a  good 
literary  standard  and  to  thus  place  the  paper  on  a 
firm  footing. 

That  this  has  been  done,  a  glance  at  the  list  of 
contributors  during  the  past  six  months  will  show. 
Among  the  writers  of  verse  there  are  such  names 
as  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  Clinton  Scollard, 
Stephen  Crane,  Hamlin  Garland,  and  a  host  of 
others,  some  of  whom  have  been  from  the  first 
peculiarly  identified  with  the  Chap-Book,  many  of 
older  reputation.  Zangwill,  Henry  James,  Hamil- 
ton W.  Mabie,  H.  G.  Wells,  and  others  of  equal 
and  lesser  note,  are  represented  among  the  prose 
writers. 

With  the  advent  of  greater  literary  lights,  the 
key-note  of  eccentricity  struck  at  the  beginning  is 
less  marked.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  reciprocal 
admiration  dealt  out  among  the  contributors,  but 
that  feature  is  scarcely  confined  to  the  Chap-Book. 
Its  youthful  freshness  is  diminishing,  and  in  its 
place  is  a  straining  after  effect,  a  tendency  to 
"  smartness,"  which  can  be  well  spared. 

A  successful  novelty  is  bound  to  have  imitators, 
and  the  uniqueness  of  the  Chap-Book,  appealing  to 
various  orders  of  minds  in  different  cities,  has  in- 
stituted a  new  species  of  journalism.  Small-sized 
sheets  characterized  by  typographical  oddities  have 
sprung  up  here  and  there.  San  Francisco  is  fur- 
nished with  one  such  offshoot  in  the  Lark,  a  liny 
little  monthly  quite  given  over  lo  mystification. 
The  Chap-Book,  however,  the  first  in  the  field,  is 
the  only  one  which  has  as  yet  attained  a  sturdy 
growth.  In  ceasing  to  be  a  novelty,  it  can  no 
longer  claim  to  be  a  literary  curiosity,  but  it  may 
well  claim  to  have  fulfilled  a  mission  in  establishing 
a  correct  standard  of  taste  in  typographical  work. 

Published  by  H.  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.50. 


A  Pleasant  Outdoor  Book. 

"  In  a  Dyke  Shanty,"  by  Maria  Louise  Pool,  is  a 
pleasant  outdoor  book,  quite  plotless,  and  none  the 
worse  for  it.  It  is  the  record  of  a  summer  spent  in 
a  dyke  shanty  by  two  women,  one  of  whom  tells 
the  story.  Their  shanty  is  on  a  piece  of  land  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  reclaimed  from  the  sea 
by  a  dyke,  and  some  ninety-five  acres  of  this  dyke- 
land  have  come  into  their  possession.  We  have 
met  the  two  before  camping  on  Stony  Beach,  and 
found  their  company  pleasant  from  the  keenness  of 
their  enjoyment  in  a  simple  outdoor  life  and  their 
strong  social  proclivities.  Now  we  find  them  de- 
voting themselves  to  getting  in  their  crop  of  hay, 
while  at  the  same  time  they  come  into  touch  with 
the  outlying  New  England  community,  whose 
characteristics  and  peculiarities  of  speech  are 
brought  out  with  humorous  fidelity. 

A  bit  of  romance  flutters  into  sight  whose  heroine 
is  "  kinder  Southern  by  birth  but  has  a  good  deal 
of  Yankee  to  her,"  but  it  does  not  quite  come 
within  reach.  It  serves  its  purpose,  however,  of 
lending  a  little  additional  brightness  to  this  desul- 
tory recital  of  a  pleasant  summer's  doings. 

Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.25. 


A  Life  of  President  McCosh. 

"  To  have  seen  a  century  rise  and  wane  ;  to  have 
spent  threescore  years  of  active,  influential  life  in 
its  very  noon  ;  to  have  molded  in  some  degree  the 
thought  of  two  generations  in  three  lands  ;  to  have 
shared  in  Scotland's  latest  struggle  for  religious 
liberty  ;  to  have  wrought  in  the  great  enterprise  of 
Ireland's  intellectual  emancipation  ;  to  have  led  a 
powerful  educational  movement  in  America  and 
to  have  regenerated  one  of  her  most  ancient  univer- 
sities—these are  the  titles  of  James  McCosh  to 
public  distinction." 

Thus  writes  William  Milligan  Sloane  in  his 
"  Life  of  James  McCosh."  The  book  presents  in 
excellent  form  a  history  of  the  president  of  Prince- 
ton College,  and  pays  a  high  tribute  to  his  char- 
acter and  life-work.  Much  of  it  is  autobiographical, 
drawn  from  reminiscences  set  down  from  time  to 
time.  Besides  offering  a  portrayal  of  a  fine  type 
of  character,  whose  powerful  mind  set  its  mark 
upon  the  time,  the  book  is  interesting  because  it 
presents  the  ways  of  thought  of  a  college  professor 


of  the  old  school  as  compared  with  the  different 
methods  now  prevailing. 

Published    by    Charles    Scribner's    Sons,    New 
York  ;  price,  $2.50. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Ideal  of  Universities,"  by  Adolf  Brod- 
beck,  Ph.  D.,  translated  from  the  German  by  the 
author  and  much  enlarged,  has  been  reprinted 
from  the  Metaphysical  Magazine,  and  is  published 
in  book-form  by  the  Metaphysical  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Poker  Stories,"  edited  by  J.  F.  B.  Lillard,  con- 
tains amusing  anecdotes  about  the  great  American 
game,  told  of  statesmen,  of  the  Mississippi  River 
players,  of  games  in  the  wild  and  woolly  West, 
stories  of  hoodoos  and  high  stakes,  tales  of  the 
Ananias  Club,  and  so  on.  Published  by  Francis  P. 
Harper,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Captured  Cunarder,"  by  William  H.  Ride 
ing,  is  a  book  that  boys  will  enjoy.  It  relates  the 
audacious  plan  by  which  a  party  of  Fenians  capt- 
ured the  Cunarder  Gra?npania,  and,  pirating  the 
seas  with  her,  captured  and  sunk  six  ships  of  the 
ocean,  representing  a  value  of  twelve  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  all  for  the  sake  of  injuring  the 
merchant  shipping  of  England.  The  story  shows 
a  familiarity  with  ocean  travel,  and  is  written  with 
a  dash  that  makes  it  go,  fanciful  as  it  is.  Published 
by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price,  75  cents. 

A  series  of  addresses,  eighteen  In  number,  by 
David  Starr  Jordan,  president  of  the  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, has  been  gathered  together  in  book-form, 
under  the  title,  "The  Care  and  Culture  of  Men." 
The  subjects  are  all  connected  with  the  college  and 
its  aims,  and  the  book  as  a  whole  is  an  able  plea  for 
fitness  in  education  and  for  those  essentials  which 
constitute  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  duties  of 
life.  Most  of  the  addresses  were  originally  de- 
livered before  students  or  teachers,  and  aim  at 
force  and  directness  rather  than  eloquence,  a 
homely  illustration  often  making  a  telling  point. 
The  papers  throughout  are  remarkable  for  their 
free  flow  of  vigorous  thought.  Published  by  the 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  title  of  Robert  F.  Horton's  little  volume,  "On 
the  Art  of  Living  Together,"  explains  its  tenor  and 
the  "  D.  D."  which  follows  the  author's  name  sheds 
a  light  on  the  line  of  thought  pursued.  The  four 
papers  which  make  up  the  volume  are  not  sermons 
ostensibly,  but  they  would  not  be  at  all  unsuitable  to 
the  pulpit.  It  does  not  follow  that  they  are  dull, 
for  on  the  contrary  they  are  suggestive  and  brightly 
written.  There  is  much  good  sense  in  the  essay 
which  guarantees  that  the  law  of  kindness  and  the 
law  of  caution  mixed  in  equal  proportion  will 
lubricate  the  wheels  of  any  household.  Oddly 
enough,  the  chapter  entitled  "  Living  Together  as 
Husband  and  Wife"  is  the  least  interesting  of  all. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  A  Voyage  to  Viking-Land,"  by  Thomas  Sedg- 
wick Steele,  describes  a  trip  made  by  a  party  of 
tourists  in  an  excursion  steamer  along  the  coast  of 
Norway.  Fjords,  glaciers,  and  waterfalls  were 
seen  in  abundance,  the  midnight  sun  shone  on 
them  to  their  heart's  content,  and  Hammerfest,  the 
world's  northernmost  town,  Bergen,  and  other 
points  of  interest  were  visited  in  turn.  The  book 
is  neither  new  in  substance  nor  original  in  style, 
but  it  contains  an  accurate  record  of  the  sights  of 
the  region  visited  and  recounts  the  somewhat  hack- 
neyed incidents  of  the  voyage  with  much  enthusi- 
asm. The  illustrations,  w!  ich  are  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author  on  the  trip,  are  numer- 
ous and  more  interesting  than  the  text.  Published 
by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"  The  Release,"  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonge,  is  really 
two  distinct  stories  in  which  the  same  people  take 
part,  an  interval  of  some  years  marking  a  division 
between  the  two  epochs.  The  scene  is  pretty 
equally  divided  between  England  and  France,  and 
so  with  the  characters.  A  nun,  driven  unwillingly 
to  pronounce  her  vows,  seeks  a  release  when  the 
events  of  the  French  Revolution  have  destroyed 
her  convent  home  and  scattered  its  inmates,  and 
though  the  book  abounds  in  other  incidents,  this  is 
the  main  thread  followed.  The  story  is  of  the  old- 
fashioned  kind  with  which  Miss  Yonge's  readers 
are  well  acquainted  ;  it  is  wholesome  in  tone,  care- 
ful as  to  historical  details,  but  too  scattering  in  in- 
cident to  be  of  very  absorbing  interest.  Published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  third  volume  of  William  Carleton's  "  Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  "  begins  the 
second  series  of  these  tales,  which  have  long  held 
a  high  rank  for  the  vividness  and  truth  of  their 
pictures  of  Irish  scenes  and  character.  One  of 
the  most  striking  is  "The  Horse  Stealers,"  a 
story  which  shows  powerfully  the  superstitious 
bent  of  mind  of  the  Irish  peasant.  At  the  same 
time  it  presents  a  curious  scene,  common  enough 
in  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  where 
the  people  from  all  the  countryside  gather  together 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  identity  of  an 
unknown  thief  from  whose  depredations  they  have 
been  suffering,  and  where  all  take  an  oath  of  inno- 
cence before  priest  and  magistrate  to  clear  them- 
selves of  suspicion  of  complicity.  Published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


VERSES  BY  "SOCIETY  GIRLS." 


To  a  Photograph. 
Your  stern  young  face  looks  out  to-night, 

From — most  incongruous  of  places — 
My  toilet-table's  rose  and  white 

Half-hidden  by  its  frills  and  laces : 
Set  with  no  gold  nor  precious  stone, 

But  thrust  into  my  mirror's  moulding. 
That  the  same  scroll  that  frames  my  own 

Should  have  yours,  too,  within  its  holding. 

Absurd  that  I  consult  your  eyes, 

Half  in  excuse,  half  in  defiance, 
Lest  some  of  my  frivolities 

Should  break  our  fanciful  alliance  ; 
Absurd  indeed,  that  I  should  care 

For  your  boy  scorn  or  disapproval, 
When  the  same  hand  that  placed  you  there 

Has  but  to  rise  for  your  removal. 

Yet  if  I  took  you  from  your  place, 

Each  night  my  weary  eyes  would  miss  you  ; 
And  so,  dear,  stay  :  perhaps  your  face 

Will  look  less  stern  each  time  I  kiss  you. 


Good-Night. 
Dearest,  good-night  !   The  darkness  spreads  her  wings 
Over  the  restlessness  of  human  things, 
And  stills  awhile  the  tumult  of  the  day. 

We  were  together  not  two  hours  ago. 
Playing  our  parts  before  the  world's  great  show. 
Saying  the  words  set  down  for  us  to  say. 

Yet  are  we  nearer  now  than  we  have  been, 
Though  the  long  streets  lit  silently  between, 
Though  all  the  world  should  stretch  between  us  two. 

Think  of  me,  dearest,  not  as  I  was  then  — 
That  was  a  worldly  woman  among  men  : 
This  is  a  lonely  woman  who  loves  you. 


How  Can  One  Tell? 
Who  would  believe  that  under  sunny  skies, 

A  month  ago,  when  summer  kissed  the  land, 
We  read  sweet  stories  in  each  other's  eyes, 

And  laughed  and  loved  and  would  not  understand 
That  Time,  who  changes  all  things  as  he  flies, 
Bids  us  change  too,  in  order  to  be  wise — 
Who  would  believe? 

Well,  being  wise,  we  part  without  regret, 

Frank  with  ourselves  and  fickle  with  our  times  ; 

But,  though  we  part,  we  need  not  quite  forget, 
In  winter  prose,  the  ring  of  summer  rhymes. 

Fate  can  not  change  the  fact  that  once  we  met : 

We  may  remember  that,  at  least— and  yet 
Be  not  unwise. 

How  can  one  tell  which  way  one's  heart  will  yearn, 
Back  to  the  old,  or  forward  to  ths  new  ? 

When  one  is  young,  one  has  so  much  to  learn, 
And  life  is  long  and  all  the  tales  are  true  ; 

And,  peradventure,  we  may  both  return  ' 

To  warm  our  hands  where  once  we  feared  to  burn — 
How  can  one  tell? 


Overheard  in  a  Conservatory. 
He  {after  a  pause] — 

Dear,  are  you  angry  ? 
She —  Yes,  though  not  at  you, 

But  at  myself.     Of  course,  we  know  it's  true 

That  when  a  man  respects  a  girl  .  .  . 
He  [interrupting] —  I  thought 

You'd  say  that.     It's  the  nonsense  girls  are  taught. 

You  know,  as  well  as  I  do,  I  revere 

You  more  than  any  other  woman,  dear. 
She  [indignantly] — 

You'd  not  have  doue  it  to  Elfrida  Hood. 
He— 

Immortal  gods  !     I  shouldn't  think  I  would. 
She  [Iiaughtily]- 

If  this  but  seems  to  you  fit  food  for  jest 

I  say  no  more.    Silence  were  plainly  best. 
Hg  [very  seriously] — 

Dear,  if  I  jest,  it  is  because  I  read 

The  hopelessness  of  aught  that  I  could  plead 

In  your  stern  eyes,  which  righteous  wrath  betray. 

Were  you  another  woman,  I  should  say 

That  you  were  fair,  and  I,  it  seems,  was  mad, 

But  that  the  last  long  waltz  that  we  had  had 

Might  very  well  have  turned  a  wiser  head. 

A  hundred  things  like  this  I  might  have  said 

To  women  who  would  take  them  as  excuse. 

You  think  none  possible — so  what's  the  use? 
She — 

Then  why  discuss  it  further?    Let  us  go. 
He— 

One  minute  !     I  should  like  you  first  to  know 

I  did  not  think  that  this  would  be  the  end 

When,  two  weeks  since,  you  said  you'd  be  my  friend. 
She  [reflectively]— Only  two  weeks. 
He —  Not  long,  'tis  true,  and  yet 

You've  stopped  my  doing  much  I  should  regret. 

Nor  should  I  murmur  that  you  teach  how  far 

More  hard  than  others  all  good  women  are. 
She  [empltatically]— 

That  is  not  true,  indeed  it  is  not  true. 

Some  men  I  could  forgive  this,  but  not  you. 

You  would  go  home,  and  smile,  and  think  I  meant — 

I  viewed  it  merely  as  a  .  .   . 
He  [politely]—  Precedent  1 

Was  that  the  word  ?    Indeed,  in  this  respect 

You  wrong,  to  say  the  least,  my  intellect. 

If  you  forgave  me,  I  should  understand 

Just  what  it  meant  .  .  . 
She  [/tastily]—  Oh,  please  let  go  iny  hand  ! 

Here  is  papa,  who  comes,  1  know,  to  say 

That  it  is  late,  and  time  to  go  away. 
He— 

I  do  not  care  a  bit  how  late  it  is, 

I  only  know  we  can  not  part  like  this. 

Show  me,  at  least,  you  do  not  doubt  my  sorrow. 
She  \Jtesitatingly]— 

Well — come  as  usual  at  five  to-morrow. 

— From  *'  Poems  "  by  Caroline  Duer  and  Alice  Dner. 


THE  NEW  NOVELS 


By  HENHY  JAMES. 

EMBARRASSMENTS. 

By  Henry  James,  author  of  "  The  Bostonians,' 
"The  Aspern  Papers,"  "A  London  Life,' 
"  Partial  Portraits."     i2iuo,  cloth,  $1  50. 


By  LOUIS  BECKE. 

A  FIRST  FLEET  FAMILY. 

A    Hitherto    Unpublished    Narrative    of    Certain 
Remarkable    Adventures    Compiled    from    the 
Papers   of  Sergeant  William  Dew  of    the   Ma- 
rines.   By  Louis.  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery.  ■ 
With  numerous  illustrations.    12010,  cloth,  $1.50. 


By  JAMES  LANE  ALLEN. 

SUMMER  IN  ARCADY. 

A  Tale  of  Nature. 

By  James  Lane  Allen,  author  of  "  A  Kentucky 
Cardinal,"  "Aftermath,"  "The  Blue  Grass 
Region  of  Kentucky,"  "John  Gray,"  etc.  i6rao, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

By  M.  BETHAM  EDWARDS. 

THE  DREAM-CHARLOTTE. 

A  Story  of  Echoes.  By  M.  Betham  Edwards, 
author  of  "John  and  I,"  "  Romance  of  Dijon," 
"  Dr,  Jacob,"  "  Kitty,"  etc.     12010,  cloth,  $1  25, 


By  F.  MARION  CRAWFORD. 

ADAM  JOHNSTONE'S  SON. 

By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  "  Sara- 
cinesca,"  "  Pietro  Ghisleri,"  "Don  Orsino," 
"  Casa  Braccio,"  etc.  With  24  illustrations  by 
A.  Forestier.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


By  CORNELIA  ATWOOD  PRATT 

THE  DAUGHTER  OFASTOIC 

By   Cornelia    Atwood    Pratt.     12100,  cloth. 

$1  25-  

By  EMILE  ZOLA. 

ROME. 

By  Emile  Zola,  author  of  "  Lourdes,"  "  La 
Debacle,"  "  Dr.  Pascal,"  etc.  Translated  by 
Ernest  A.  Vizetelly.     2  vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  $2.00. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

«6  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


(/  Grand  National  Prize  of 


THE  CONTINENT  OF  AMERICA 

By  John  Boyd  Thacher, 
(Just  issued)  is  an  important  historical  work  relating  to 
the  discovery  and  naming  of  America.  It  contains  many 
fac-simile  reproductions  of  heretofore  inaccessible  rarities, 
including  a  series  of  fourteen  maps  showing  geographical 
knowledge  of  America  from  1478  to  1570. 

Only  250  copies  elegantly  printed  on  finest 
paper.     825.O0. 

For  full  descriptive  circular,  address 

WILLIAM  EVARTS  BENJAMIN,  Publisher, 

10  West  22d  Mreet,  New  York  City. 
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16,600  francs  at  Paris 

Qwna 
lafoche 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Endorsed  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever 
and  Ague,  Malaria,  Poorness 
of  the  Blood,  General  Debility 
and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases 
the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up 'the  entire 
system. 

Paris  :  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York : 
E.FOUGERA&CO..  26-30  N.WM 
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The  gentleman  swindler  is  not  a  new  figure  on 
the  stage.  We  have  known  him  as  a  bona-fide  bur- 
glar, like  the  Spider  in  "  The  Silver  King,"  and  as 
the  successful  head  of  a  band  of  mysterious  forgers, 
like  Jim  the  Penman.  In  Captain  Swift  we  made 
his  acquaintance  as  a  high-souled  gentleman  of  the 
road.  He  has  been  commendable,  and  he  has  been 
contemptible.  He  has  been  made  what  he  is  by 
force  of  circumstances,  and  he  has  been  made 
what  he  is  by  being  just  naturally  bad. 

The  newest  version  of  him  is  Sir  Philip  Mar- 
chant.  It  would  appear  that  Sir  Philip's  creator 
— with  a  small  c — intended  Sir  Philip  to  be  con- 
sidered a  pretty  bad  fellow.  His  record  was  de- 
plorable, and  on  the  stage  or  in  a  book,  when  the 
villain  prosecutes  his  villainy  under  the  cloak  of 
religious  hypocrisy,  be  assured  the  author  intended 
him  to  be  very  low  down  in  the  moral  scale.  Sir 
Philip  does  the  Good  Samaritan  act  with  the  suave 
imperturbability  of  the  true  -  born  rascal.  His 
lapses  from  the  straight  and  narrow  path  are 
many.  He  is  a  thief,  a  swindler,  and  a  bigamist. 
He  avows  that  he  never  loved  bis  second  and 
respectable  wife,  but  married  her  for  money,  His 
first  and  adventuress  wife  he  certainly  detested. 
The  one  soft  spot  in  his  heart  and  career  is  his 
affection  for  his  daughter.  And  yet,  such  is  the 
perversity  of  human  nature,  that  everybody  sym- 
pathizes with  Sir  Philip  more  than  with  anybody 
else,  bad  or  good,  in  the  piece. 

This  may  be  because  of  Mr.  Kelcey's  acting  of 
the  part.  Sir  Philip  is  good-looking  in  the  first 
place,  and  gentlemanly  in  the  second,  and — moral- 
ists may  say  what  they  like — these  cover  a  multi- 
tude of  sins.  Moreover,  his  wickedness  is  of  the 
vague,  outside-world  kind  that  sounds  remotely 
awful,  but  of  which  the  play  makes  no  fiendish 
revelation.  We  hear  indistinct  rumors  of  widows 
and  orphans  being  left  penniless,  but  we  never  see 
them  clamoring  for  bread.  And  as  for  Sir  Philip's 
attitude  to  his  second  wife — he  undoubtedly  de- 
ceived her,  and  he  stole  her  money  and  he  gave 
another  woman  a  diamond  brooch  under  her  very 
eyes — but  he  is,  nevertheless,  the  pink  of  courtesy 
and  kindness  in  his  manner  toward  her,  and  there 
were  times  when  she  was  very  trying. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Kelcey  and  Mr.  Grundy  do  not  seem 
agreed  about  Sir  Philip.  Mr.  Grundy  meant  him 
to  be  a  complete  scoundrel,  whose  atonement  was 
made  by  a  dose  of  poison  in  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne. Mr.  Kelcey,  on  the  other  hand,  makes 
him  such  a  well-bred,  dignified,  courteous  man, 
loving  his  daughter  so  tenderly,  bearing  his  wife's 
continuous  upbraidings  so  patiently,  that  one's  in- 
terest and  then  one's  sympathies  are  all  his,  and 
one  feels  quite  angry  that  it  was  not  Harker  or 
Mrs.  Murgatroyd  who  drank  the  poisoned  wine. 

It  was  not  alone,  either,  Mr.  Kelcey's  straight- 
forward and  manly  style  that  caused  this  aberration 
of  popular  sympathy.  The  loneliness  of  Sir 
Philip's  position  was  partly  accountable.  The  rich 
baronet,  in  the  zenith  of  his  ambitious  career,  lives 
isolated  in  bis  splendid  home  alone,  in  the  net- 
work of  his  nefarious  schemes.  To  the  one  creat- 
ure who  has  offered  him  love  he  has  responded 
readily.  He  adores  his  daughter,  and  the  graceful 
little  fancy  of  the  bunch  of  violets  that  she  gives 
him  every  morning  is  a  charming  touch  of  senti- 
ment. He  feels  the  cold  disapproval  of  his  wife's 
attitude  as  bitterly  as  though  he  were  the  most  up- 
right of  men.  The  word  "thief"  from  her  lips 
could  not  have  wounded  more  deeply  had  it  been 
entirely  unmerited.  The  weak,  vain,  unprincipled 
rogue  has  longed  for  the  sympathy  and  belief 
that  were  never  given  him,  save  by  the  daugh- 
ter to  whom  in  return  he  gave  the  best  there 
was  in  him.  It  is  in  the  end  of  the  third  act 
that  the  wavering  tide  of  affection  and  interest 
sets  positively  toward  him.  There  the  curtain  falls 
upon  him,  deserted  by  the  only  creature  he  loved, 
silent  in  the  midst  of  the  splendor  he  had  lied  and 
cheated  for,  sitting  with  set  face  and  staring  eyes  in 
the  darkness  of  his  lonely  drawing-room,  while  his 
companion  thief  steals  away  with  cunning,  side-long 
glances,  half  frightened  of  the  motionless,  rigid 
figure. 

The  earlier  acts  are  interesting,  if  somewhat 
long  drawn  out,  but  it  is  not  till  the  appearance  of 
Mrs.  Murgatroyd  thickens  the  plot  that  the  play 
becomes  really  exciting.  It  was  a  little  difficult  at 
first  to  understand  just  what  sort  of  a  character 
Miss  Shannon  was  supposed  to  be  playing.     Mrs. 

vrgatroyd  is  not  an  adventuress  of  the  brisk, 

^ettSrSmoking,    and  epigram -making  type   we 

: -stoined  to.    She  is  a  sort  of  honey-sweet 

.Lre — a  languishing  blonde,  with  a  drawl,  and 

_  f  putting  her  head  on  one  side  like  a  medi- 


tative bird.  Miss  Shannon  does  not  look  in  the 
least  adventuressy.  Even  her  dresses  are  of  a  de- 
mure, lady-like  style,  more  fitted  to  exclusive  draw- 
ing-rooms  than  the  boards.  A  woman  like  Mrs. 
Murgatroyd,  represented  as  a  genuine  unbleached 
blonde,  with  fair  hair  like  corn  silk,  and  a  face  of 
rose-and-white,  child-like  innocence,  is  something 
quite  unusual  in  stageland,  where  subtlety  of  de- 
lineation is  not  popular,  and  where,  when  a  person 
comes  on,  we  generally  know  exactly  where  he  or 
she  belongs  in  the  scheme  of  stage  creation. 

But  the  author  has  put  such  wily  sentiments  in 
the  mouth  of  Mrs.  Murgatroyd  that  we  soon  be- 
gin to  understand  her,  in  spite  of  Miss  Shannon's 
air  of  artless  girlishness.  Sfldom,  indeed,  have  we 
seen  a  more  completely  terrible  person.  In  fact, 
she  is  a  little  improbable.  Why,  if  Murgatroyd 
was  so  enormously  rich,  did  she  want  money  from 
Sir  Philip  ?  Her  appetite  for  diamonds  was  under- 
standable. In  her  scene  with  the  husband  and 
wife,  she  was  more  natural  than  at  any  other  time. 
Here,  as  she  stands  looking  from  one  to  the  other, 
a  soft,  smiling  creature  in  her  dazzling  blonde  fair- 
ness, she  drops  the  mask  and  for  a  moment  forgets 
her  heavily  sweet  drawl,  and  rages  with  the  ferocity 
of  a  long-pent  hate.  Miss  Oliver,  who  had  to  do 
the  contrasting  cold  dignity  of  the  insulted  and 
outraged  Lady  Marchant,  had  a  hard  time  of  it  to 
make  any  sort  of  an  impression  before  the  tigerish 
insolence  of  the  woman  who  knew  herself  con- 
demned and  despised. 

This  was  the  act  of  the  play.  The  fourth  act 
was  hurried  and  conventional.  Lady  Marchant, 
arriving  in  the  gloomy  melancholy  of  forbearing 
forgiveness,  could  not  lend  probability  to  her  ap- 
pearance by  the  cleverest  acting,  and  her  long 
cloak  of  black  gauze,  sprinkled  with  yellow  flowers, 
gave  her  a  sensational  air  that  was  out  of  keeping 
with  her  errand.  Her  part  was  throughout  one 
of  those  urgrateful  ones  that  require  so  much  skill 
in  the  acting,  and  are,  in  the  main,  tedious.  Lady 
Marchant  was  always  glooming  about  something, 
and  the  way  she  preserved  her  dignity  and  her 
temper  in  lie  scenes  with  her  husband  and  Mrs. 
Murg  itroyd  proved  her  to  have  been  exemplary  as 
Cornelia,  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  and  very  nearly  as 
much  of  a  bore. 


The  falhcr-in  '  lw  as  a  ruffler  of  domestic  bliss  is 
something  new  in  stage-land.  With  a  German 
playwright  to  help  out,  Miss  Martha  Morton  took 
the  hoary-headed  mother-in-law  erobrofelio,  sub- 
stituted a  father-in-l.iw,  and  made  a  comedy  which 
has  the  advantage  of  making  most  people  laugh 
and  making  some  people  cry. 

It  is  hard  at  first  to  attune  your  mind  to  the 
proper  pitch  for  receiving  "  His  Wife's  Father,"  as 
the  play  wavers  for  four  acts  between  burlesque, 
comedy,  and  emotional  drama.  The  first  act  is 
drawing-room  comedy,  verging  here  and  there  to- 
ward burlesque.  The  second  act  is  even  closer  to 
burlesque,  and  Buchanan  Billings  has  moments 
when  be  appears  to  be  trembling  on  the  ragged 
edge  of  a  specialty  act.  In  the  third  act,  things 
get  suddenly  serious,  the  horizon  darkens  with  por- 
tentous clouds.  Miss  Bates  takes  leave  of  her 
gayety  and  her  lavish  smiles,  and  presently  is 
sprinkling  the  scene  with,  tears  and  pacing  up  and 
down  in  transports  of  despair.  The  change  is  be- 
wildering. In  the  act  before,  everybody  seemed 
to  be  taking  the  piece  as  an  open  joke,  and  then, 
of  a  sudden,  they  all  get  as  emotional  as  if  they 
were  re-cast  to  play  "  Camille."  The  climax  is 
reached  when  Miss  Bates  falls  fainting  on  the  floor 
in  a  chaos  of  green  and  white  tea-gown  effects,  and 
Mr.  Corson  Clarke  drops  on  his  knees  beside  her, 
crying  :  "  Oh,  I  have  broken  my  little  girl  s  heart  I  " 
It  was  the  most  astonishing  change  of  sentiment 
imaginable. 

Miss  Morton's  capacity  to  make  four  interesting 
acts  out  of  nothing  is  unrivaled.  There  is  neither 
plot,  embroglio,  nor  problem  in  "  His  Wife's 
Father,"  yet  it  is  not  only  amusing,  but  interest- 
ing as  well.  Never  was  a  play  presented  that  had 
less  of  a  connecting  thread  of  story.  In  this  re- 
spect it  is  more  like  a  Hoyt  farce  than  anything 
else.  Four  acts  are  held  together  by  the  idea  of  a 
fond  father's  tactless  annoyance  of  a  young  mar- 
ried couple.  The  father  is  very  funny.  Mr. 
Clarke  is  really  humorous  in  this  character — and 
with  a  humor  that  is  not  forced — and  the  young 
married  couple  are  funny,  but  the  lack  of  a  possi- 
ble climax  in  the  comedy  robs  it  of  much  of  its 
power  to  attract.  Even  the  suddenly  serious  turn 
it  takes  in  the  third  act  can  not  cheat  one  into  the 
hope  of  an  unsuspected  mystery  or  an  astonishing 
denouement. 

The  three  principal  performers  acquit  themselves 
admirably.  The  honors  are  divided  among  them, 
though  Mr.  Worthing  appears,  to  the  accustomed 
theatre-goer,  to  have  had  a  little  the  best  of  it  in 
his  superior  ease  and  finish.  Of  the  three  he  was, 
unquestionably,  the  most  successful  in  his  transit 
from  the  burlesque  to  the  emotional.  He  bridged 
the  chasm  with  real  skill  ;  perhaps  because  in  the 
beginning  he  was  too  well  trained  a  player  to  let 
the  burlesque  reach  undue  prominence.  Certainly, 
whenever  he  came  on  the  scene  his  quietly  natural 
demeanor,  his  subdual  of  the  riotously  comic  side 
of  the  situation,  his  complacently  easy  dominance 
of  the  whole  system  of  stage  deportment,  con- 
trasted most  favorably  with  the  blunter  and  more 
obvious  methods  of  the  other  players.    His  quietude 


in  the  third  act  was  admirable,  especially  in  the  face 
of  Miss  Bates's  access  of  tempestuous  intensity. 
To  see  her  suddenly  transformed  from  a  placidly 
smiling  heroine,  who  seems  to  be  well  aware  that 
she  is  playing  a  farcical  part,  into  a  melodramatic 
woman,  sobbing  and  shrieking  in  an  outburst  of 
hysterical  excitement,  is  most  confusing.  Not 
that  Miss  Bates's  emotion  was  not  well  done.  It 
was  first-class  misery  of  its  kind,  but  it  was  so 
startlingly  unexpected  after  all  that  irresponsible 
nonsense. 


Theatrical  Relics  Sold. 


The  effects  of  Henry  Howe,  the  aged  actor  who 
died  while  with  Henry  Irving  in  Cincinnati,  were 
sold  at  auction  in  London  recently.  Among  the 
theatrical  mementoes  was  the  Haymarket  jug,  an 
old  English  blue-and-wbite  ewer,  with  a  capacity 
of  more  than  two  gallons,  presented  to  Mr.  Howe 
by  his  manager,  the  late  J.  B.  Buckslone.  On  one 
occasion  the  Czar  Nicholas,  his  son,  the  late  Czar, 
and  Louis  Philippe,  all  drank  out  of  this  huge 
loving-cup.  It  sold  for  about  twenty  dollars. 
Three  walking-sticks,  given  to  Mr.  Howe  by  their 
previous  owners,  Mr.  Elliston,  Mr.  Buckatone,  and 
Edmund  Kean,  realized  forty-six  dollars.  The  one 
originally  belonging  to  Kean  was  used  by  the  great 
actor  in  the  character  of  Sir  Giles  Overreach.  Mr. 
Howe's  paste  shoe-buckles  and  coat-buttons  were 
sold  for  over  ninety  dollars.  A  gold  ring  from 
Herculaneum,  given  to  Mr.  Howe  by  Macready, 
when  he  played  Mark  Antony  to  the  tragedian's 
Julius  Caesar,  brought  twenty  dollars. 


A  Little  Book  on  Samoa. 

An  exceedingly  pretty  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Ta- 
lofa,  Samoa  :  A  Summer  Sail  to  an  Enchanted 
Isle,"  by  Charles  S.  Greene,  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company.  It  contains 
a  geographical  and  physical  description  of  the 
Samoan  Islands,  a  chapter  on  the  natives,  a  brief 
historical  sketch,  an  account  of  the  famous  hurri- 
cane of  1889,  several  pages  on  Robert  Louis  Ste- 
venson's residence  there,  and  a  chapter  of  practi- 
cal hints  to  tourists. 

The  illustrations  consist  of  handsome  colored  re- 
productions of  photographs  of  scenery  and  natives, 
and  in  the  front  is  given  a  map  of  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean. 

Copies  may  be  obtained  from  newsdealers  for 
20  .cents  each. 


A  new  map  of  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Sierra 
Club.  It  has  been  revised  and  corrected  by  J,  N. 
Le  Conte  according  to  the  latest  published  authori- 
ties and  the  most  recent  observations  of  members 
of  the  club,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value  by 
those  intending  trips  in  that  country.  Its  full  title 
is  "  A  Map  of  the  Central  Portion  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  and  of  the  Yosemite  Valley," 
and  it  is  obtainable  folded  between  covers  on  bond 
paper  or  cut  in  sections  and  mounted  on  cloth,  and 
also  on  rollers  as  a  wall  map. 


The  California  Fireworks    Co., 

219  Front  St.,  are  retailing  assorted  cases  of  home- 
made fireworks,  especially  selected  for  family  use. 


—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's  -  Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  '96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mas.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Monday  Evening.  July  6th,  Opening  Grand  Opera  Season. 

Under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs. 

Repertoire  First  Week :     Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday, 

and  Saturday  Evenings,  Donizetti's  Favorite  Opera, 

LUCIA!     (In  Italian) 

Wednesday,    Friday,    and  Sunday  Evenings,  Gounod's 

Tragic  Opera, 

ROMEO    AND    J  U  LI  ET  I  (inEngiiBh) 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co... (Incorporated) Proprietors 

Next  Week,  Monday,  July  6th,  as  the  Fourth  Produc- 
tion of  the  Present  Season,  L.  R.  Stockwell's  Company 
of  Players  will  present  the  Original  Comedy,  in  Three 
Acts,  entitled 

-:-    AMERICANS    ABROAD   -:- 

Written  for  the  Lyceum  Theatre  by  Victorien 
Sardou,  and  Produced  with  Great  Success. 

Monday,  July  13th — Frederick  Warde,  Rose 
Coejnlan,  and  L.  K.  Stockwell's  Company  of 
Players  in  a  Grand  Dramatized  Version  of  Carmen. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fried  lan  der,  Gottlob  &'Co.  .  Lessees  and  Managers 

Sixth  Week  of  the  Great  Success  of  The  Frawley 

Company.    Commencing  Monday,  July  6th. 
The  Acme  of  all  Great  Plays, 

-:-    LONDON    ASSURANCE   -:- 

By  Dion  L.  Boucicault.    The  Most  Charming  Comedy 
Ever  Written.     Every  Member  of  the  Company  in 
the  Cast.    New  and  Elegant  Costumes. 
Elaborate  Stage  Settings. 


It  costs  more  to  roast  tea  in 
this  country.  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose we  do  it  ? 

Because  Americans  have  as 
good  a  right  to  the  full  aroma  of 
tea  as  the  Chinese  or  Japanese 
or  Ceylonites  or  anybody. 

Schilling's  Best  Ideal  Blend 
($1.25  a  pound)  is  all  that  we 
know  about  tea  —  the  cup  that 
cheers,  strengthens,  charms. 

A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

Removed  to  128  Post  Street. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  GO., 

246  Sutter  Street. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

If  you  think  one  make  as  good  as  another  you 
do  not  know  Apollo. 

No  other  make  is  equally  soft,  flat,  of  uniform 
gauge,  and  workable. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


July  6,  1S96. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Frawley  Players  in  English  Comedy. 

The  Frawley  Company  offers  an  attractive  bill  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  next  week  in  "  London 
Assurance."  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
modern  comedies.  Boucicault  wrote  it,  and  in  it 
he  shows  his  ready  Irish  wit  and  perfect  knowledge 
of  dramatic  construction  at  their  best.  It  was  first 
produced  in  this  country  at  the  old  Park  Theatre, 
in  New  York  city,  on  October  n,  1847,  and  proved 
so  popular  that  it  ran  for  fifty  consecutive  perform- 
ances, a  record  that  stood  unparalleled  for  twenty 
years.  The  cast  will  include  every  member  of  the 
Frawley  Company,  and  the  variety  of  i61es  will 
give  them  all  opportunity  to  show  their  best  ability. 
The  part  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  which  has  always 
been  a  favorite  with  the  leading  comediennes  of 
the  English-speaking  stage,  will  be  played  by  Miss 
Maxine  Elliott. 

The  play  will  be  given  for  one  week  only,  and 
the  next  week,  which  will  be  the  last  of  Miss  Maxine 
Elliott's  engagement  with  the  Frawley  Company, 
will  be  given  up  to  her  two  best  parts  in  ' '  The  Two 
Escutcheons"  and  "The  Charity  Ball."  Each 
play  will  be  given  three  performances. 


"  Americans  Abroad." 
The  play  to  be  presented  by  the  Stockwell  Com- 
pany at  the  California  Theatre  next  week  will  be 
"  Americans  Abroad."  It  is  a  translation  of  a  play 
by  Victorien  Sardou,  the  greatest  of  living  French 
playwrights,  but  it  has  not  added  much  to  his 
fame.  Neither  a  society  comedy  like  "  A  Scrap  of 
Paper,"  nor  a  tragedy  of  the  "  Fedora  "  and  *\  La 
Tosca "  type,  it  was  originally  a  satire  on  the 
American  girl,  but  her  character  has  been  notably 
toned  down  in  the  process  of  translation  from  Paris 
to  the  American  stage,  and  there  remains  a  play 
which  is  fairly  interesting  in  story  and  is  crisp  in 
the  dialogue  and  very  cleverly  constructed.  The 
heroine  is  an  American  heiress  who,  weary  of  for- 
tune-hunters, meets  a  struggling  American  artist  in 
Paris  and  reciprocates  the  love  she  has  inspired  in 
him.  A  scheming  baroness,  a  professional  match- 
maker, creates  a  breach  between  them  for  a  time, 
but  the  curtain  falls  on  the  lovers  happily  united. 

"  Americans  Abroad  "  was  originally  produced  in 
this  country  by  the  Lyceum  Theatre  Company, 
and  in  the  present  cast,  Herbert  Kelcey  will  have 
the  same  r61e  which  he  created  then.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  cast  will  be  well  filled  by  the  mem- 
bers of  Mr.  Stockwell's  company,  and  some  hand- 
some gowns  are  to  be  worn. 


was  Arthur  Padelford,  a  Baltimorean  who  secured 
a  divorce  from  her,  married  again,  and  died  some 
three  weeks  ago.  Her  second  was  John  J.  Raffael, 
now  singing  at  the  Tivoli.  Her  third  was 
otherwise  unknown  to  fame.  As  Miss  Ordway 
she  was  a  belle  in  Washington  society,  and  was 
said  to  have  been  engaged  at  one  time  to  Allen 
Arthur,  son  of  President  Chester  A.  Arthur.  It 
was  immediately  after  Mr.  Padelford  secured  his 
divorce  that  she  went  on  the  stage,  and  early  in 
her  career  she   visited    San    Francisco    with    the 

Conreid  Company. 

♦ 

A  San  Franciscan  in  Ireland. 

A  London  correspondent  sends  this  pleasant  little 
note  about  a  former  San  Franciscan  who  used  to  be 
a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Argonaut : 

"George  H.  Jessup.  although  he  is  now  occupying  his 
inherited  estate,  Marlfield,  near  Dublin,  is  still  active  as 
a  song-writer  and  dramatist,  and  is  planning  to  visit 
New  York  in  the  fall  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  his 
latest  success,  '  Shamus  O'Brien,*  to  the  American 
public.  '  Shamus  O'Brien  '  is  a  light  opera,  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Ireland  during  the  exciting  period  that 
marked  the  close  of  the  last  century.  It  has  just  closed 
a  very  prosperous  run  at  the  Gaiety  Theatre  here,  and 
will  soon  be  taken  through  the  provinces.  Mr.  Jessup 
is  well  known  in  American  theatrical  circles  as  the  author 
of  '  SamT  of  Posen,'  '  The  Gold  Mine ' — the  latter  written 
in  collaboration  with  Brander  Matthews  —  and  other 
dramas  which  have  evoked  the  plaudits  of  admiring 
audiences.  He  is  now  an  Irish  country  gentleman  and 
magistrate,  and  is  saluted  by  the  peasantry,  when  he 
takes  his  walks  abroad,  with  the  same  respectful  regard 
that  is  shown  to  the  village  priest  in  one  of  his  own  Irish 
plays." 

"  Shamus  O'Brien"  is  the  opera  in  which  C.  D. 
OSullivan  has  created  the  leading  role  with  such 
great  success. 

A  Returned  Singer. 
Before  the  old  Winter  Garden  —  od  Stockton 
Street,  where  the  present  Pacific-Union  Club  build- 
ing now  stands — was  burned  down,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing singers  in  the  company  that  used  to  give  light 
operas  there,  such  as  "  Billee  Taylor  "  and  "  The 
Merry  War,"  was  Louise  Lester.  Another  mem- 
ber of  the  company  was  a  very  tall  Frenchman, 
Louis  Natal.  These  two  were  married,  and  for  a 
short  time  sang  at  the  Tivoli.  Then  they  went  to 
New  York,  and  Natal  opened  a  bureau  for  the  sale 
of  foreign  plays  to  American  managers.  He  pros- 
pered fairly  well,  but  death  cut  him  off,  and  his 
widow  returned  to  the  stage.  If  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, she  is  the  Mme.  Louise  Natalie  who  heads 
the  grand  opera  troupe  at  the  Tivoli  next  week. 


The  Grand  Opera  Season  at  the  Tivoli, 

Offenbach's  "Trip  to  the  Moon"  is  in  its  last 
nights  at  the  Tivoli.  This  popular  old  burlesque  has 
been  cast  to  the  full  strength  of  the  stock  company, 
and,  with  its  elaborate  stage-settings  and  pretty 
ballets,  it  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  production. 
The  last  performances  will  be  given  this  (Saturday) 
and  to-morrow  evenings. 

The  long-talked-of  season  of  grand  opera  will  be 
begun  on  Monday  night,  when  Donizetti's  "  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor"  will  be  presented.  The  title- 
r61e  will  be  sung  by  Mme.  Louise  Natalie. 
Signor  Fernando  Michaelena,  the  well  -  known 
tenor,  will  sing  the  r61e  of  Edgardo.  Signor 
Maurice  de  Vries  will  be  the  Sir  Henry  Ashton, 
and  Senor  Abramoff,  formerly  of  the  Tavary 
Company,  will  be  the  Norman.  The  remaining 
parts  will  also  be  in  good  hands.  This  opera  will 
be  given  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  evenings. 

Gounod's  tragic  opera,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
will  be  given  in  its  entirety  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city  on  Wednesday  night,  being  repeated  on 
Friday  and  Sunday  nights.-  Miss  Nina  Bertini 
Humphreys  will  make  her  first  appearance  at  the 
Tivoli  in  the  r61e  of  Juliet  ;  Miss  Anna  Russell  will 
be  the  Stephano  ;  Michaelena  will  be  the  Romeo  ; 
De  Vries,  the  Mercutio  ;  and  Abramoff,  the 
Friar  Lawrence.  For  the  second  week  the  reper- 
toire will  include  "  Rigoletto,"  "  The  Masked 
Ball,"  and  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 

The  greater  portion  of  this  company  has  been 
expressly  brought  from  the  East  for  this  season. 
It  is  under  the  direction  of  Gustave  Hinrichs, 
whose  long  connection  with  the  National  Opera 
Company,  of  Philadelphia,  is  well  known  to  the 
musical  public.  It  was  under  his  direction  that 
Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana  "  was  given  its 
first  performance  in  America,  nearly  six  years  ago, 
and  his  productions  have  been  notable  for  the  care- 
ful manner  in  which  the  operas  are  put  on  the 
stage. 

There  will  be  no  increase  in  prices  at  the  Tivoli 
during  this  season  of  grand  opera. 

Betty  Girard  to  Wed  Again. 

Bettina  Girard  pines  for  the  sweets  of  matrimony 
once  more,  and  she  is  to  be  married  for  the  fourth 
time  as  soon  as  her  prospective  husband,  Philip 
Schuyler,  a  theatrical  manager,  has  been  divorced 
from  his  wife,  who  is  known  on  the  stage  as  Dickey 
Dolaro. 

It  is  a  great  scheme  for  General  Ordway's  daugh- 
ter that  she  adopted  the  stage-name  of  Bettina 
Girard,  for  in  private  life  she  might  be  Mrs.  Padel- 
ford-Raffael -Wolfe,  with  the  prospect  of  soon  add- 
ing Schuyler  to  that  daisy- chain.    Her  first  husband 


Notes. 
"  Madame  "  is  one  of  the  plays  soon  to  be  seen 
at  the  California  Theatre. 

Alice  Evans,  a  well-known  soubrette,  is  expected 
to  arrive  in  San  Francisco  shortly. 

John  T.  Sullivan  is  to  be  the  Toreador  in  the 
Stockwell  presentation  of  "  Carmen." 

Alexander  Salvini  is  to  present  a  new  play  during 
his  coming  engagement  at  the  Baldwin. 

Abbey  Sage  Richardson  was  the  translator  of 
"Americans  Abroad  "  for  the   Lyceum  Company. 

When  "  Carmen  "  is  put  on  at  the  California,  a 
week  from  next  Monday,  it  is  to  have  entirely  new 
scenery. 

The  last  performances  of  "  A  Bunch  of  Violets" 
at  the  California  Theatre  will  be  given  this  (Satur- 
day) and  to-morrow  evenings. 

May  Robson  is  a  member  of  the  Empire  The- 
atre Company,  which  will  re-open  the  Baldwin, 
three  weeks  hence/with  "  Bohemia." 

Two  of  the  scenes  in  "Americans  Abroad," 
which  is  to  be  presented  at  the  California  The- 
atre next  week,  are  laid  in  Paris,  and  one  is  laid  at 
Cannes. 

"The  Gay  Parisians"  is  running  very  success- 
fully in  London,  and  has  given  Charles  Frohman 
an  excellent  standing  among  the  managers  of  the 
world's  metropolis. 

Viola  Allen,  the  leading  lady  of  Charles  Froh- 
man's  Empire  Theatre  Company,  is  the  daughter 
of  C.  Leslie  Allen,  who  was  just  here  in  John 
Drew's  Company. 

Tyrone  Power,  of  the  Frawley  Company,  once 
had  the  honor  of  playing  in  private  before  Queen 
Victoria  at  Balmoral  Castle,  and  was  presented  to 
her  at  the  close  of  the  entertainment. 

Wilton  Lackaye,  who  will  soon  be  here  from 
New  York  by  way  of  Panama,  is  to  make  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Frawley  Company  in  "A 
Social  Trust,"  the  new  drama  by  Ramsay  Morris 
and  Hillary  Bell. 

When  the  Frawley  Company  ends  its  engage- 
ment, the  Columbia  stage  will  be  occupied  in  turn 
by  the  "Trilby"  company  that  has  been  in  Aus- 
tralia, "  The  Twentieth-Century  Girl,"  and  "Town 
Topics." 

The  Appelate  Division  of  the  New  York  Su- 
preme Court  has  decided  that  the  manager  of  a 
theatre  is  not  responsible  for  wraps,  overcoats,  and 
similar  articles  lost  in  his  theatre  by  their  owner's 
negligence. 

When  Chauncey  Olcott  comes  to  San  Francisco 
as  a  star,  he  will  bring  with  him  Luke  Martin, 
Daniel   Gilfeather,    Harry  Meredith,    Etta    Baker 


Martin,  and   the   Washburns,   all  of  whom  have 
been  with  him  throughout  his  career  as  a  star. 

Bernhardt  intends  to  celebrate  the  one-thousandih 
performance  of  "  La  Dame  aux  CameJUs  "  in  Paris 
by  costuming  her  company  for  that  occasion  in  the 
crinoline,  peg-top  trousers,  etc.,  that  were  the  style 
at  the  time  of  the  original  presentation  of  the  play. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  to  produce  at  the  Renaissance 
next  winter  Alfred  de  Musset's  beautiful  drama, 
"  Lorenzaccio,"  and  is  herself  to  play  the  part  of 
Lorenzo  di  Medici.  She  has  not  taken  on  flesh 
and  acquired  gracefully  rounded  lines  for  nothing. 

The  manager  of  the  American  and  Casino  roof 
gardens  in  New  York  has  announced  that  during 
the  political  excitement  he  will  allow  political 
orators  to  deliver  addresses  from  the  stage  during 
the  fifteen-minute  interval  between  the  two  halves 
of  his  entertainments. 

Elsie  Adair  is  soon  to  start  on  a  tour  of  the 
world,  commencing  in  Yokohama.  Meanwhile 
she  is  at  her  mother's  home  in  San  Mateo.  Before 
her  departure,  she  will  probably  appear  in  the  en- 
tertainment to  be  given  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in 
aid  of  the  coming  carnival. 

Lottie  Collins  has  grown  stodgy,  according  to 
report,  but  she  is  still  in  the  ring.  She  has  the 
leading  part  in  a  London  musical  comedy,  "The 
New  Barmaid,"  and  sings  a  song,  "  Married  on  a 
Bicycle,"  which  will  probably  soon  cross  the  ocean, 
as  it  is  considered  very  good. 

Herbert  Kelcey's  last  appearance  with  the  Stock- 
well  company  will  be  next  Sunday  night,  July  12th, 
as  Gilbert  Raymond  in  "  Americans  Abroad."  On 
Monday,  Rose  Coghlan  and  Frederick  Warde  will 
join  the  company,  appearing  during  their  first  week 
in  a  dramatic  version  of  "  Carmen." 

Here  is  a  London  critic's  estimate  of  an  actress — 
or  singer— who  is  well  known  in  San  Francisco  : 

"Miss  May  Yohe  has  very  little  talent.  Her  curious 
female  bass  voice,  which  in  '  The  Magic  Opal '  was  rather 
pleasing,  seems  to  have  been  injured  by  abuse,  disuse, 
or  misuse,  and  her  ignorance  of  the  art  of  singing  renders 
her  efforts  trying  to  those  accustomed  to  listen  to  the 
work  of  professional  vocalists.  Romping  is  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  acting— except,  perhaps,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
owner  of  the  yell — and  Miss  Yohe  romped  rather  than 
acted." 

Mr.  Studebaker,  the  Chicago  wagon-maker,  is 
said  to  be  the  "angel"  behind  Georgia  Cay  van 
in  her  starring  tour.  But  he  has  profited  by  the 
experience  of  his  fellow-townsman,  Mr.  Fairbank, 
and  declines  to  have  any  dealings  with  stage- 
managers.  Miss  Cayvan  has  secured  three  new 
plays  :  "  Vanity  Fair,"  played  in  London  by  Mrs. 
John  Wood  ;  "  Mr.  Witt's  Widow,"  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  Anthony  Hope's  novel  by  J.  W.  Piggott ; 
and  "  Mary  Pendleton,  Spinster,"  a  French  play 
about  a  young  woman  who  considers  herself  above 
love. 

Fritz  Williams,  the  popular  young  comedian  of 
the  Lyceum  Theatre  Company,  was  married  last 
week  to  Katharine  Florence,  who  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  same  company  for  some  two  years  past. 
Miss  Florence  is  the  daughter  of  Katharine  Rogers, 
the  well  known  English  actress  who  died  about  four 
years  ago,  and  Williams  made  his  first  appearance 
on  the  stage  when  six  months  old,  carried  in  the 
arms  of  William  Warren  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
where  his  mother  was  a  favorite  actress  in  inginue 
r61es.  His  first  speaking  part  was  the  Admiral,  in 
"  Pinafore,"  when  eleven  years  old.  Corinne,  then 
five  years  of  age,  played  Little  Buttercup. 

It  is  amusing  to  read  in  the  Evening  Sun  the 
wail  of  an  actress  who  is,  to  use  her  own  expres- 
sion, "dead  sore"  against  Belasco  and  Mrs. 
Carter.     She  is  reported  as  saying  : 

"  Belasco  and  Mrs.  Carter  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
themselves.  Now  that  they  have  both  scored  such  great 
successes,  they  don't  need  this  money,  and  the  cavalier 
way  in  which  they  have  treated  poor  old  Fairbank  is 
going  to  queer  the  '  angel '  market  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Look  at  my  own  case,  for  instance.  I  have  always 
wanted  to  star,  you  know,  and  this  summer  for  a  time  it 
looked  as  though  my  ambition  was  about  to  be  realized. 
I  had  found  a  middle-aged  'angel'  who  didn't  know  a 
thing  about  theatricals,  but  was  more  than  anxious  to 
live  and  learn.  I  had  volunteered  to  help  him  to  do 
both,  when  all  of  a  sudden  the  papers  begat)  to  be  full  of 
Mrs.  Carter's  experiences,  and  my  old  man  at  once  with- 
drew the  ten  thousand  dollars  he  had  put  up  and  invested 
it  in  an  iron  foundry." 


A  fellow  of  Oxford  lecturing  before  a  woman's 
club  in  New  York,  .last  winter,  replied  to  certain, 
taunts  concerning  bis  country:  "  You  mustn't  be 
too  hard  on  us.  With  Salisbury  to  represent  us 
in  diplomacy,  Jameson  in  chivalry,  Dunraven  in 
sport,    and   Austin   in   poetry — what  can   you    ex 

pect  ?  " 

«    ^ — » 

The  residents  of  Mill  Valley  are  making  elab- 
orate preparations  for  an  evening  fiesta  which  will 
be  held  there  on  Saturday,  July  18th.  There  will 
be  music,  an  exhibition  by  the  California  Camera 
Club,  and  other  features  of  interest. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 

—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

Removed  to  128  Post  Street. 


You  can't  buy  a  "cheap" 
Adams  &  Westlake  metal 
bed.  Plain  or  showy  — 
same  quality. 

California  Furniture  Company 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 
1X7  Geary  Street. 


W/U/TMaWQ      PttrSj    Dulieions   Flavor. 

VV  Ml  »  IVIMIV    O      MiK  with  hoiline  milk  or 
INSTANTANEOUS       water,  and  it's  made. 
^-h     ..__.    m~.*-    Stephen  F.Whitman  &  Son. 
Gh/OCOLATE.  Philadelphia. 


MEN  MEN'S  Berated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 

Medical  Authorities  ag, 
'£?!  a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 
for  infants  and  adults. 
_    Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  Jiailed  for  25  cis.  p  9^  p  p 
Saruplemailed.(NamethispapeOr   IfCEi 
GEEHARD  MEJTNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Of    course    you    want 


to  get   More  Business. 


Then  why  don't  you  try 


an    advertisement    in 


The  Argonaut 


It's  the   Best   Medium, 


because   it  reaches  the 


Greatest  Number  of  the 


Best    Kind    of   People. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 

Dividend  Notices. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street.— For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30,  1896.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  twenty-six  hundreths  (4  36-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  fifty- 
five  hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Vt  ed- 
nesdav,  July  1,  1896. 

y'  J     *  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


Ml 


UTUAL     SAVINGS      BANK      OF      SAN 

Francisco,  33  Post  Street.  — For  the  half-year 
ending  June  30,  1896,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  {4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  de- 
posits, and  three  and  one  -  third  (3.33M)  Pcr  "nt. 
per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Wednesday,  July  1.  1896. 

GEO.  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


SAVINGS     AND      LOAN      SOCIETY,     lot 
Montgomery  Street,  corner   Sutter.— For  the   half- 
year    ending   June   30,   1896,    a    dividend   has    been    de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  and  thirty-!- 
(4.32)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term   1 
and    sixty    one-hundredths   (3.60)   per 
on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  1 
Wednesday,    July    1,    1896.     Divide 
are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rat- 
principal,  from  and  after  July  1,  i8pf. 
CYRUS  W.  I 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


For  the  eleventh  annual  time  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Lords  a  bill 
to  annul  the  present  law  against  marrying  one's 
deceased  wife's  sister,  and  again  it  has  been  de- 
feated. This  lime  there  were  only  twenty-nine 
votes  against  it,  twenty  of  these  being  the  votes  of 
spiritual  peers — the  archbishops  and  bishops  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  prince  has  advocated 
the  repeal  of  this  law  since  the  death  of  Princess 
Alice  of  Great  Britain.  She  was  the  wife  of  the 
late  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse,  and  at  her  death  the 
prince,  as  well  as  the  queen  herself,  was  anxious 
that  the  widower  should  marry  Princess  Beatrice, 
now  the  widow  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg. 
Even  the  royal  will  could  not  upset  the  law,  but  in 
many  cases  it  has  lxen  disregarded  by  persons  of 
social  standing.  General  Sir  John  Donnelly,  the 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  i.iarried 
his  deceased  wife's  sister.  His  first  wife  had 
been  an  invalid,  and  her  sister  had  cared  for 
the  children  with  the  utmost  devotion,  and 
when  the  late  Mrs.  Donnelly  died  she  exacted 
a  promise  from  her  sister  that  she  would  never 
leave  the  motherless  children.  The  sister  was  a 
woman  of  much  beauty,  and  slanderous  rumors 
were  soon  current  regarding  General  Donnelly  and 
hi;  sister  in-law.  To  put  an  end  to  these  calumnies, 
they  were  finally  married  on  the  Continent.  When 
Sir  John  was  knighted,  about  three  years  ago,  he 
was  compelled  to  prefix  "Sir"  to  his  Christian 
name,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  his  wife 
would  have  bt-come  "  Lady"  Donnelly.  But  inas- 
much as  she  had  been  his  sister-in-law,  she  remains 
merely  "  Mrs."  Donnelly,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law  of  England  she  is  not  his  wife.  The  two 
children  that  have  been  born  to  them  are  also 
visited  with  numerous  disabilities,  social  as  well  as 
legal.  For  example,  they  can  not  have  their  names 
entered  on  the  books  of  any  of  the  great  public 
schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  and  Winchester. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that,  though  prohibited 
in  the  mother  couniry,  marriages  of  this  kind  are 
recognized   as   perfectly  legal  in  the    British  colo- 


Science  has  found  still  another  reason  why 
women  should  abandon  corsets.  It  affects,  how- 
ever, only  those  of  the  fair  sex  who  thirst  for  the 
higher  education.  At  a  certain  young  women's 
college  it  was  noticed  that  the  delicate  electrical 
instruments  underwent  sudden  and  extraordinary 
changes.  Every  once  in  a  white,  when  a  girl  came 
up  to  explain  what  she  had  learned  about  volts, 
ohms,  and  the  like,  galvanometers  would  gyrate 
wildly  and  the  needles  in  the  various  dials  would 
swerve  in  a  most  unaccouniable  manner.  Finally 
the  professor  discovered  where  the  trouble  lay.  It 
was  the  steel  in  the  girls'  corsets,  and  the  faculty 
thereupon  passed  a  law  debarring  all  corseted  girls 
from  the  electrical  department.  At  first  the  girls 
tried  to  evade  the  rule  by  the  utterance  of  mild 
tarradiddles.  But  the  inexorable  professor  circum- 
vented them  by  making  the  class,  as  it  entered, 
pass  in  single  file  beside  a  delicate  galvanometer. 
The  instructor  stood  beside  it  in  apparent  uncon- 
cern, but  the  instrument  "spotted"  every  steel- 
corseted  girl  with  unerring  skill.  One  lecture  under 
the  conditions  was  enough,  and  the  girls  have  all 
gone  in  for  hygienic  waists  or  dress  reform. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  the  New  York  Sun 
suggesting  the  invention  of  a  summer  dress-suit. 
For  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  he  says,  the 
weather  is  warm  enough  to  make  the  ordinary 
dress-suit  of  cloth  too  heavy  and  uncomfortable. 
The  Tuxedo  coat,  or  dinner-jacket,  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  being  a  decided  improvement  over 
the  claw-hammer.  But  he  thinks  that  even  it  is 
too  heavy  when  to  it  must  be  added  a  waistcoat 
and  a  stiff  shirt-front  with  a  high  collar.  His  idea 
of  a  sensible  and  cheap  summer  dress-suit  is  this  : 
"  Let  the  trousers  be  of  black  serge  of  light 
weight,  with  coat  of  same  material  (Tuxedo  shape), 
silk  roll  collar  or  not,  according  to  taste  ;  waist- 
coat low,  of  black  or  white,  to  be  worn  with  stiff 
or  plaited  bosom  shirt,  and  either  standing  or 
turn-down  collar.  On  informal  occasions  and  for 
general  evening  wear,  the  waistcoat  might  be  dis- 
carded, and  a  plaited-bosom  white  shirt,  with  a 
black  or  white  belt,  be  worn  ;  collar  turn-down  or 
standing,  as  the  wearer  might  choose,  as  many 
men  can  not  wear  a  standing  collar  in  the  summer 
time.  In  the  matter  of  shoes,  either  patent- 
leathers,  dark  tans,  or  canvas  could  be  worn,  with 
patent-leather  for  formal  affairs." 

The  Frenchwoman  of  to-day  no  longer  learns  to 

ride  the  bicycle  by  simply  getting  on  a  wheel  and 

trying  to  stay  there.      She  goes  to  a  fashionable 

school,  where  she  is  first  taught  how  to  attain  a 

correct    seat.      Indeed,   many    women   who    have 

ridden  for  several  seasons  attend  these  schools  to 

overcome  faults  they  had  acquired  by  not  being 

pro]      '     taught  at  the  start.    The  result  is  a  de- 

crovement  in  the  appearance  of  the  aver- 

■mm  on  a  wheel.     This  improvement 

ned  merely  to  her  manner  of  riding, 

-£  also  to  her  dress.     A  year  ago,  in  the 

:    ::s,  only  men's  wheels  were  to  be  had, 


and  women  necessarily  had  to  wear  the  divided 
skirt  or  culottes.  Now,  however,  that  ladies'  ma- 
chines are  to  be  had  in  all  the  schools  patron- 
ized by  the  smart  people,  custom  has  forced  women 
into  skirts.  They  don't  like  it,  and  declare  that 
when  the  perfect  bicycle  costume  is  evolved  it  will 
combine  the  appearance  of  the  skirt  with  the  util- 
ity of  the  culotte.  As  it  is,  their  skirts  are 
short,  plaited  affairs,  made  scantier  than  before 
and  shaped  to  fit  the  saddle.  The  outri  costumes 
which  blossomed  forth  in  Paris  two  or  three 
years  ago  are  now  rare  as  white  blackbirds.  Big 
hats  and  elaborate  ruches  are  no  longer  to  be  seen, 
nor  are  sailor  hats.  The  favorite  head-covering  is 
the  equestrian  shape  of  the  Panama  straw,  its  high 
crown  and  narrow  effect  appearing  much  better 
than  the  broad  brim  of  the  sailor  hat.  As  the 
warm  weather  approaches,  high  boots  are  being 
discarded,  and  low  shoes  and  thick  stockings  take 
their  place.  These  thick  stockings,  by  the  way,  are 
an  English  importation,  and  fasten  with  a  row  of 
buttons  down  the  outside  of  the  leg. 


The  crowds  of  visitors  in  London  a  fortnight 
ago  were  so  great  that  it  was  impossible  to  gain  ad- 
mission to  any  well-known  hotel  there  unless  one 
had  previously  secured  rooms.  The  experience  of 
Minister  Terrell  is  a  case  in  point.  When  he  ar- 
rived from  New  York,  he  expected  to  see  much  of 
his  old  cronies  at  the  Metropole,  but  when  he  had 
been  driven  thither,  he  found  the  house  crowded 
from  cellar  to  attic.  Then  he  tried  another  hotel, 
and  in  succession  all  the  others  of  the  first  class, 
with  no  better  success.  Next  he  made  a  round  of 
the  second-rate  places,  but  they  were  filled,  too, 
and  he  finally  had  to  put  up  with  a  small  room  in  a 
third-grade  hotel  in  a  narrow  street  off  the 
Strand.  No  American  diplomat  ever  bad  humbler 
lodgings  in  London. 


The  French  papers  are  having  a  lot  of  fun  with 
the  New  Women.  An  assembly  of  them,  called 
the  "  Solidarity  Group,"  has  been  holding  meetings 
in  Paris,  and  one  of  the  leading  speakers  is  quoted 
as  objecting  to  all  evidence  of  gallantry,  or  even 
courtesy,  on  the  part  of  the  other  sex.  She  refers 
scornfully  to  the  ways  of  knight-errants  in  legend- 
ary times,  and  then  says:  "The  companions  of 
our  lives  now  content  themselves  with  raising  their 
hats  when  they  meet  us,  bowing  their  heads  and 
bending  their  backbones  when  they  speak  to  us, 
and  spreading  themselves  in  assurances  of  respect 
when  they  write  to  us.  Now,  it  is  absolutely  ag- 
gravating. We  don't  want  to  be  respected.  This 
show  of  deference  is  simply  a  sign  of  contempt. 
It  is  the  mark  of  our  servitude.  We  have  no 
means  of  forgetting  for  a  single  instant  our  weak- 
ness and  our  misfortune.  Our  so-called  lords  and 
masters  constantly  remind  us  of  their  superiority. 
We  want  to  ignore  the  fact  that  we  are  women, 
but  they  won't  allow  us."  Her  hearers  agreed  with 
her  to  a  woman,  and  then  by  unanimous  vote  it  was 
resolved  to  renounce  and  condemn  Mme.  Pognon. 
This  lady,  it  seems,  presided  at  a  meeting  similar 
to  their  own  a  few  days  previously,  and  some  men 
present  were  rude  enough  to  interrupt  the  proceed- 
ings by  cat-calls.  Then  Mme.  Pognon  committed 
her  fatal  mistake.  She  silenced  the  men  by  appeal- 
ing in  a  sweet  voice  to  their  gallantry.  For  this 
she  was  renounced  and  condemned.  Another 
resolution  was  also  passed  unanimously,  demand- 
ing reciprocal  treatment,  whereupon  the  Paris 
Figaro  comments:  "And  so  we  must  now  stand 
on  the  level  with  the  ladies,  treat  them  like  chums, 
man  to  man.  It  was  not  enough  for  us  to  witness 
the  gradual  extinction  of  the  exterior  differences 
by  which  we  formerly  recognized  a  pretty  woman 
in  the  street.  It  was  not  enough  to  see  the  arrival 
of  the  rowdy  woman,  the  professor  woman,  the 
medical  woman,  the  lawyer  woman,  the  woman  in 
trousers,  the  little  bicyclist  Zouave.  Our  last  illu- 
sions must  be  taken  away  from  us.  We  are  for- 
bidden to  te  polite  !  It  appears  that  there  are 
not  enough  roughs  and  muffs  among  us.  All 
right.  Everybody  remembers  the  drawing  by 
Willette,  where  the  husband  says  to  his  companion 
in  misery  :  '  Oh,  if  you  were  only  my  equal,  what 
a  splendid  licking  I  would  give  you  ! '  That  is  an 
historical  expression,  which  in  a  short  time  will 
become  antediluvian." 


.The  Prince  of  Wales  always  orders  eight  suits  at 
a  time,  and  they  are  paid  for  at  the  uniform  price 
of  forty  dollars.  His  trousers,  too,  always  cost  a 
uniform  price — twelve  dollars  a  pair.  This  rule, 
however,  doesnot  apply  to  uniforms  and  his  dress- 
suits,  of  which  latter  he  uses  twelve  in  a  year,  at  a  cost 
of  eighty  dollars  each.  The  prince  never"  wears  a 
pair  of  trousers  more  than  four  times,  and,  as  his 
discarded  clothes  are  not  among  the  perquisites  of 
his  valets,  there  is  a  stock  of  thousands  of  them  at 
Marlborough  House.  At  his  death,  he  will  doubt- 
less have  as  large  a  collection  as  did  King  George 
the  Fourth,  the  auction  of  whose  clothes  extended 
through  three  weeks.  All  the  prince's  clothes,  old 
and  new — except  his  hats,  which  for  some  reason 
are  kept  at  Sandringham — are  stored  at  Marl- 
borough House  in  what  are  known  as  the  "  brush- 
ing rooms,"  where  several  men  are  kept  busy  look- 
ing after  them.  The  uniforms  and  state  robes 
alone   at    Marlborough    House    are    insured   for 


twenty  thousand  dollars,  so  that  his  entire  ward- 
robe must  represent  a  very  comfortable  fortune. 


Decorated  wheels  are  regarded  with  disfavor  by 
all  classes  of  bicyclists  now.  The  first  silver-plated 
wheel  was  made  for  Lotta,  the  actress  ;  she  did  not 
buy  it  for  her  own  use,  however,  but  intended  it  as 
a  wedding-present  for  a  friend.  Lillian  Russell's 
gold-plated  bicycle  is  probably  more  useful  to  her 
press  agent  than  to  herself.  Richard  Mansfield's 
agent  sent  out  a  report  to  the  effect  that  the  actor 
was  going  to  have  a  wheel  of  solid  gold,  but  nobody 
has  ever  heard  of  it  since.  In  private  life  the  gold 
or  silver-plated  wheel  is  practically  unknown.  A 
woman's  wheel  costing  $450  was  sold  by  a  New 
York  jeweler  not  long  ago,  but  a  man's  wheel 
valued  at  S325  has  stood  unpurchased  in  his  window 
for  months.  Even  the  colored  ribbons  with  which 
some  riders  decorated  their  wheels  last  year  are  be- 
coming few  and  far  between.  In  some  cases  the 
frames  are  painted  light  colors,  but  these  chiefly 
indicate  the  maker  or  the  rider's  club.  Other 
variations  in  color  are  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  wheels  easily  distinguishable.  In  fact, 
the  decoration  most  approved  among  the  generality 
of  bicyclists  is  the  evidence  of  a  long,  hard  ride. 

It  seems  marvelous  to  an  American  citizen  that 
the  social  doings  of  royalty  should  have  so  tremen- 
dous effect  as  they  do  upon  English  tradesmen. 
A  month  or  so  ago,  these  latter  were  in  the  depths 
of  despair  at  the  dullness  of  trade.  Then  came 
the  announcement  of  the  marriage  of  the  Princess 
Maud,  and  immediately  court  dressmakers  and 
milliners  were  thrown  into  a  condition  of  exhila- 
rated activity.  On  top  of  this  came  an  intimation 
that  it  would  be  the  queen's  pleasure  to  give  a 
garden-party  at  Buckingham  Palace  after  the  cere- 
mony. This  news  has  made  the  West  End  trade 
quarters  a  land  of  wreathed  smiles.  For  two 
weeks,  women  of  moderate  means  have  been 
scrimping  along  without  any  new  dresses,  and  the 
prices  of  gowns,  already  exorbitant  enough,  have 
gone  up  fully  thirty  per  cent.  On  the  occasion  of 
the  last  garden  -  party  at  Buckingham  Palace, 
during  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  nine  years  ago,  scores 
of  dressmakers,  milliners,  and  the  like  became 
rich  by  the  profits  of  about  eight  months'  trade. 

"  A  Male  Wearer  of  Corsets,"  in  an  open  letter 
to  the  London  Telegraph,  defends  the  practice 
which  his  signature  indicates.  He  ascribes  the 
prejudice  against  the  practice  to  the  three  follow- 
ing reasons  :  "  1.  Because  it  is  very  exceptional  for 
men  to  wear  corsets.  2.  Because  there  is  a  preva- 
lent idea  that  it  is  effeminate  for  them  to  do  so.  3, 
Because  they  are  considered  injurious  to  health." 
With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  he  de- 
clares that  the  practice  is  steadily  on  the  increase, 
especially  among  army  officers.  One  firm  of 
corset-makers  alone,  he  says,  has  made  in  the  past 
year  more  than  nine  hundred  pairs  of  corsets — not 
mere  belts,  but  real  stays,  strongly  boned,  steeled, 
and  laced — for  men's  use.  As  to  the  second  rea- 
son, he  thinks  that  "  there  can  be  nothing  effemi- 
nate in  a  man  using  any  means  in  his  power  to  pre- 
serve his  figure " ;  he  would  follow  the  New 
Woman,  however,  in  using  very  short  and  loose 
corsets  for  cycling,  rowing,  and  riding.  To  the 
third  reason,  he  makes  reply  that  "no  conscien- 
tious physician  will  be  found  who  can  affirm  that 
be  has  known  of  any  ill-health  being  caused  by 
corsets  worn  as  they  are  at  the  present  time  by  the 
majority  of  ladies,  viz.,  firmly,  but  not  too  tightly 
laced." 

Briggs — "  Does  your  wife  laugh  when  you  tell  her 
a  funny  story?"  Braggs — "Oh,  yes.  I  always 
tell  her  beforehand  that  it  is  funny." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 
■■»« ■ 

"  Dick,  you  didn't  bring  your  missionary  nick- 
els?" "  No'm.  There's  a  circus  comin'  this  week, 
an'  them  heathen'll  have  to  wait." — Sacramento 
Bee. 
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question. 
If  he  will  not  supply  you  we  will. 

"Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy."  a  new  book 
by  Miss  Emma  M,  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  sent  for  25c.  postaga  paid. 

5.  H.  &  M.  Co. ,  P.  O.  Box  690,  N.  Y.  City. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 


110  FIFTH  AVENUE, 


-     NEW  YORK 


Started  the  first  Press-Cntting  Bureau,  and  famishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  anv  subject. 
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A  Wise  Woman 

looks  ahead.     She  is  never  without  a 
supply  of  Cottolene.    The  result  is 
health — without  medicine.     The 
family   is   much    better   off  in 
every    way    since    she    uses 

Cottolene 

Look  for  the  trade-marks— "OottoUne"  and  *roar'*  he  *d  in  eolton-plani  wath— on  «r«rr  tin. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Aubrey  de  Vere,  the  poet,  once  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  Justice  Wright  on  earnings  in  literature 
and  earnings  at  the  bar.  "  For  my  part,"  said  Mr. 
de  Vere,  "  I  call  no  man  poor  who  can — as  1  can — 
double  his  income  at  any  moment."  "How?" 
asked  the  judge.  "  By  laying  down  my  pen,"  re- 
plied the  poet. 

James  Payn  tells  a  story  of  a  certain  officer  of  a 
transatlantic  steamship  who,  in  the  absence  of  any 
clerical  passenger,  was  asked,  during  a  storm,  to 
undertake  the  duties  of  chaplain.  He  was  anxious 
to  oblige,  but  felt  that  he  was  altogether  unequal 
to  ecclesiastical  operations— to  preaching  or  even 
reading.  "I  can,  however,"  he  said,  "take  up  a 
collection."  _ 

A  hypochondriac,  who  was  staying  with  Father 
Healy,  at  Bray,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  relief 
from  chronic  dyspepsia,  was  one  day  taking  a  walk 
along  the  beach  with  his  host.  "I  have  derived 
relief  from  drinking  a  tumbler  of  salt-water  fresh 
from  the  tide,"  said  the  invalid,  solemnly  ;  "  do 
you  think  I  might  take  a  second  ?  "  "  Well,"  said 
Father  Healy,  with  equal  seriousness,  "  I  don't 
think  a  second  would  be  missed." 


During  a  winter  visit  to  Florida,  Andrew  Car- 
negie attended  a  service  in  a  little  negro  church. 
When  the  contribution-plate  came  around,  Mr. 
Carnegie  dropped  a  five-dollar  bill  upon  it.  After 
the  contents  of  the  plate  had  been  counted,  the 
clergyman  arose  and  announced  :  "  Bretheren  and 
sisteren,  the  colleciion  this  evening  seems  to  figure 
up  six  dollars  and  forty-four  cents  ;  and  if  the  five- 
dollar  bill  contributed  by  the  gentleman  from  the 
North  is  genuine,  the  repairs  on  the  sanctuary  will 
begin  immediately." 

The  Due  d'Aumale  once  challenged  Prince  Na- 
poleon to  a  duel,  on  account  of  something  the 
latter  had  said  against  the  Orleanists.  The  prince 
refused  to  fight,  and  was  therefore  reckoned  a 
coward,  Next  day  the  prince  went  to  call  on  Leo- 
nide  Leblanc,  the  famous  actress,  at  an  hour  when 
the  duke  chanced  already  to  be  there.  "  Tell  the 
prince,"  said  she  to  the  footman,  "  that  I  am  en- 
gaged, but  only  with  the  Due  d'Aumale,  so  he 
may  come  right  in  I  "  But  the  prince  did  not  go 
in.  Nor  did  he  ever  go  in  again,  for  whenever  he 
called  thereafter,  he  was  told  that  she  was  engaged 
with  the  Due  d'Aumale. 


A  striking  story  of  Gettysburg  is  told  by  General 
Doubleday  and  published  in  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald:  "An  officer  of  the  Sixth  Wisconsin 
Regiment  walked  up  to  Colonel  Dawes,  who  was 
in  command— Colonel  Bragg  was  in  Washington 
on  crutches.  The  officer  was  very  erect  and  very 
pale.  Dawes  and  Doubleday  both  thought  he  was 
coming  with  a  report  or  to  receive  orders.  But  he 
was  not.  He  had  a  favor  to  ask.  'Colonel,'  he 
said  to  Dawes,  '  will  you  tell  the  folks  at  home  I 
died  as  a  man  and  a  soldier  should  ?  '  Then  he 
unbuttoned  his  coat.  His  whole  side  was  shot 
away.     It  was  his  last  effort.     He  died  standing." 


A  favorite  employee  of  the  late  John  Stetson 
once  found  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  long  summer 
without  money.  He  approached  Mr.  Stetson  and 
besought  him  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred  dollars. 
"Not  a  cent!"  snapped  the  manager,  "  g'wan 
away  with  you."  The  young  man  retreated  in 
good  order,  and  later  in  the  day,  having  taken 
counsel  of  some  friends,  once  more  approached 
the  man  of  wealth.  He  told  him  that  h\s  fiancee  was 
on  the  eve  of  starting  out  with  a  burlesque  com- 
pany and  simply  had  to  have  some  new  clothes  ; 
he  wanted  the  one  hundred  dollars  to  give  to  her. 
"  Whv  the  deuce  didn't  you  tell  me  that  at  first  ?" 
inquired  Mr.  Stetson  fiercely,  as  he  handed  over  the 
money  ;  "  everybody  knows  you  can't  feed  love  on 
hay." 

The  pastor  of  a  New  England  church  announced 
that  the  regular  weekly  prayer-meeting  would  be 
devoted  to  discussion  of  a  certain  question  of 
general  interest  to  the  congregation.  Many  mem- 
bers of  the  church  wished  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion  ;  it  was  therefore  decided  to  limit  each 
member's  remarks  to  five  minutes.  When  the 
speaker's  time  expired,  the  clergyman  was  to 
notify  him  by  rapping  with  a  pencil  on  the  desk. 
Deacon  A.,  one  of  the  members  at  whom  the  re- 
striction was  especially  directed,  had  not  fairly 
started  on  his  remarks  when  the  rap  of  the  pencil 
was  heard.  "Am  I  to  understand,"  asked  the 
deacon,  "that  my  five  minutes  have  expired?" 
"  Yes,  deacon  ;  I  am  sorry,  but  your  time  is  up." 
"And  all  general  remarks  are  limited  to  five 
minutes?"  "Yes,  that  was  the  understanding." 
■  The  deacon  turned  very  deliberately  to  his  fellow- 
members.  "Then,  brethren,"  he  proceeded,  "I 
shall  throw  the  remainder  of  my  remarks  into  the 
form  of  a  prayer."    The  deacon  kept  the  floor. 


ing  to  visit  her  son,  whom  she  had  not  seen  for  two 
or  three  years.  He  had  written  a  few  weeks  be- 
fore, asking  her  to  visit  him  at  Louisville,  naming 
a  certain  hotel.  At  the  depot  she  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed not  to  meet  her  son,  and  Mr.  Barnett 
accompanied  her  to  the  hotel.  He  took  her  to  the 
parlor,  and  volunteered  to  find  her  son.  The  clerk 
had  not  seen  him,  but  had  a  letter  for  the  lady. 
As  soon  as  she  read  the  first  line  she  fainted,  and 
Mr.  Barnett  hurriedly  sent  for  a  physician,  pick- 
ing up  the  letter.  The  first  paragraph  was  :  "  My 
Dear  Mother  :  I  am  now  in  the  penitentiary." 
Mr.  Barnett  was  shocked,  but  read  further.  The 
next  paragragh  said  :  "I  have  a  good  position 
with  the  contractors,  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
away.  Come  on  to  Frankfort.  I  have  already 
rented  a  house  for  us  to  live  in."  It  took  Mr.  Bar- 
nett and  the  physician  three  hours  to  bring  the 
mother  to  consciousness. 


AN    OLD    SCANDAL    SET    STRAIGHT. 


Johnson's  Intoxication  at  his  Inauguration. 


[There  has  long  been  a  story  to  the  effect  that  Andrew 
Johnson  was  intoxicated  during  the  ceremony  of  his  in- 
auguration as  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  The 
facts  of  the  case  have  just  been  given  to  the  world  by  J. 
B.  McCullagh,  now  editor-in-chief  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat .  Being  interviewed  by  Frank  G.  Car- 
penter, Mr.  McCullagh  told  this  story  :] 

"  That  story  is  true.  At  least  it  is  a  fact  that  he 
was  intoxicated  that  day.  The  real  story  as  to  how 
he  got  drunk  has  never  been  told.  I  happened,  in 
a  curious  way,  to  be  a  part  of  it.  I  was  at  that 
time  secretary  of  John  Sherman's  committee  of 
the  Senate,  and  was  also  acting  as  one  of  the  re- 
porters of  the  Associated  Press.  There  was  a 
great  crowd  in  Washington  to  attend  the  second 
inauguration  of  President  Lincoln,  and  it  was 
known  that  the  pressure  at  the  Capitol  would  be 
very  great.  Admission  was  only  by  card.  All  the 
doors  were  to  be  guarded,  and  I  feared  that  I  might 
have  trouble  in  getting  in.  As  clerk  of  one  of  the 
Senate  committees,  I  had  the  right  to  stay  in  my 
committee  room  over  night,  and  I  concluded  to 
sleep  there  rather  than  apply  for  a  card.  I  knew 
that  if  I  was  in  the  building  they  would  not 
put  me  out,  and  so  I  stayed.  The  morning 
of  the  inauguration  was  cold,  and  a  drizzling 
rain  was  falling.  I  spent  the  time  prior  to 
the  coming  of  the  crowd  with  Colonel  John  W. 
Forney,  who  was  secretary  of  the  Senate.  We 
were  sitting  in  his  room  about  the  fire,  trying  to 
keep  warm,  when  I  saw  two  men  come  to  the  door 
of  the  Senate,  and  one  of  them  tried  to  open  it. 
He  shook  it  and  pounded,  but  no  one  came,  and  he 
finally  started  away.  As  he  did  so  Colonel  Forney 
looked  up.  As  the  man  turned  he  saw  his  face, 
and  he  jumped  up  and  said  :  '  Why,  that  is  the 
Vice-President.  We  must  get  him  in."  Now,  it 
was  only  about  ten-thirty  and  the  door  was  still 
locked.  We  could  not  open  it,  but  Colonel  Forney 
tapped  on  the  window  and  called  for  the  two  men 
to  come  to  him.  They  came  up  and  I  could  then 
see  that  it  was  Andrew  Johnson  and  his  doctor. 
Johnson  looked  pale  and  sick.  It  was  afterward 
charged  that  he  had  been  on  a  spree  the  night 
before,  and  that  he  had  come  from  his  drinking 
without  his  breakfast  to  the  Capitol. 

"  I  don't  know  as  to  this.  At  any  rate,  he 
looked  worn  out.  Well,  we  opened  the  window 
and  helped  him  and  the  doctor  in.  Both  Johnson 
and  the  doctor  were  shivering,  and  the  doctor 
asked  Forney  if  he  bad  any  whisky.  There  was  a 
black  bottle  always  kept  at  that  time  in  the  secre- 
tary's room,  and  Mr.  Forney  went  to  a  cupboard 
and  got  it.  He  placed  it  on  the  mantel-piece  and 
set  a  tumbler  beside  it.  Vice-President  Johnson 
walked  from  the  fire  over  to  the  mantel  and  poured 
out  what  seemed  to  me  a  very  big  drink.  I  had 
never  taken  much  whisky  up  to  that  time,  and  I 
did  not  know  how  much  a  good  drink  was.  I 
could  see,  however,  that  the  doctor  and  Mr. 
Forney  thought  it  was  considerable.  It  was,  I 
judge,  about  a  half  -  tumblerful,  Vice-President 
Johnson  swallowed  it  almost  at  a  gulp,  and  then 
came  and  sat  down  before  the  fire.  As  the  flames 
and  the  whisky  began  to  warm  his  chilled  bones,  I 
could  see  his  spirits  rising  like  the  mercury  in  a 
thermometer.  He  soon  became  cheerful  and  grew 
very  talkative.  After  a  time  he  stepped  up  to  the 
mantel  and  took  another  drink,  though  the  doctor 
tried  to  dissuade  him.  He  pushed  the  doctor 
aside  with    a   word  of   pleasantry    and    filled    the 


tumbler  almost  to  the  full  of  raw  whisky.  This 
he  drank  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  did  his  first 
dram,  and  then  went  back  to  the  fire.  A  moment 
later  it  was  plain  to  us  he  was  intoxicated  and  that 
he  was  not  fit  to  go  into  the  Senate.  In  the  mean- 
while the  hour  for  the  inauguration  had  arrived, 
and  we  were  told  that  it  was  time  for  us  to  go  in. 
It  was  but  a  few  steps  from  Mr.  Forney's  office  to 
the  Senate-Chamber.  Forney  went  first,  and  then 
came  the  Vice-President  and  the  doctor,  myself 
following  up  the  rear.  We  entered  the  Senate- 
Chamber  at  just  about  the  time  for  giving  the 
Vice-President  the  oath  of  office,  I  going  upstairs 
to  the  press  gallery.  When  the  oath  was  admin- 
istered, Vice-President  Johnson  evidently  did  not 
think  that  the  ceremony  should  conclude  without 
his  saying  something,  and  he  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  a  speech.  The  Cabinet 
was  on  one  side  of  him.  He  turned  to  them  and 
addressed  each  one  by  name,  making  a  series  of 
remarks,  ending  in  every  case  with  words  some- 
thing like  the  following  :  '  And  I  here  tell  vou, 
Mr.  Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  I  am  a  p'ebeian, 
a  man  of  the  people,  and  I  am  proud  of  it.'  He 
addressed  all  the  other  secretaries  in  the  same 
way,  and  made  a  semi-incoherent  drunken  speech, 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Forney  and  others 
to  stop  him." 

Modern  Dramatic  Tuition. 

Loud  and  angry  voices  were  heard  in  the  room 
above.     A  woman's  piercing  scream  smote  the  air. 

Thump  !     Thump  !     Thump  1 

A  woman's  heart-breaking  sobs  broke  upon  the 
ears  of  the  horrified  listeners. 

With  one  accord  they  rushed  up  the  stairway  and 
burst  open  the  door  of  the  room  from  which  the 
sounds  proceeded. 

A  woman  with  disheveled  hair,  torn  and  dust- 
covered  clothing,  and  eyes  red  with  weeping,  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

A  man  with  coat  off,  sleeves  rolled  up,,  his  eye- 
balls rolliDg  in  frenzy,  and  the  perspiration  stream- 
ing down  his  face,  confronted  the  intruders. 

"  What  do  you  want  here  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"We  are  here  in  the  interests  of  humanity," 
sternly  answered  one  of  them.  "  You  are  brutally 
maltreating  a  woman  !  " 

"  Am  I  ?  "  he  asked,  turning  to  her. 

"  No-o,"  she  sobbed,  "you  are  not  I  Gentle- 
men, he — he  is  teaching  me  how  to — to  express 
the — the  natural  emotions.  This  is  a — is  a  school 
of  dramatic  art." 

And  the  avengers  slunk  out  of  the  door  and  went 
slowly  down  the  stairway. — Chicago  Daily  Tribune. 


If  Remote  from  Medical  Help, 

Doubly  essential  is  it  that  you  should  be  provided 
with  some  reliable  family  medicine.  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters  is  the  best  of  its  class,  remedying 
thoroughly  as  it  does  such  common  ailments  as  in- 
digestion, constipation,  and  biliousness,  and  afford- 
ing safe  and  speedy  help  in  malarial  cases,  rheu- 
matism, and  inactivity  of  the  kidneys. 


Chicago  hotel  clerk — "I  shall  have  to  give  you  a 
room  on  the  eighteenth  floor,  sir."  Guest — "All 
right.  If  any  one  calls  to  see  me,  tell  him  I  am 
out  of  town." — Puck. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef-. 
forts — gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  -which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  yon  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  : 
BTYDKAUI.IO— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  3J$l<-;nch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAJ*  AND  CHENA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING,' 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1806* 

Doric Tuesday,  July  31 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  8 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu).. Wednesday,  August  36 

Gaelic Saturday,  September  12 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freigb*   ind  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street)  corner  First  '"'roet. 

D.  D.  Sx\  BBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  Id 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  July  3,  13,  18,  28,  August  2,  12,  27. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  July  8,  13,  18,  23.  28, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Potwtux,  at  2  p.  M.  July  5,  8,  12,  16,  20, 24,  28,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  July  6,  10,  14.  iS,  22,  26,  30, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  July  5,  8,  12,  16, 
20,  24,  28,  at  n  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  July 
3,  and  25th  of  ea^h  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Ca\. 


kCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  ^  DAYSONU.to 
I  AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII,  r\  HONOLULU,  by 
'  SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  WS.S.  AUSTRALIA 


■  Absolutely  Pure-DeliGlous-Nutritious- 


R.  F.  Barnett,  of  Louisville,  was  going  into 
Louisville  from  Memphis.  On  the  train  was  a 
white-haired  old  lady,  with  whom  chance  drew  him 
into  conversation.    She  told  him  that  she  was  go- 
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The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE     BV 

Walter  Raker  &  Co.  Li!iii!2 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Waiter  Baker  &Co's.Breakfast Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belie  chocolature 

ON   EVERY   CAN. 

•AYOID  IMITATIONS' 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  July 

11,  at  10  a.  M.    Special  party  rates. 
S.  9.  Mariposa  sails  via   Honolulu   and   Auckland 

for  Sydney,  Thursday,  July  23,  at  a  p.  m. 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal  Mall    Steamer*, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  VORKI 


Teutonic July  15 

Britannic July  2a 

Adriatic Julyso 

Germanic Augusts 


Teutonic August  12 

Britannic August  19 

Majestic '. .  -August  26 

Germanic September  2 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor* 
able   terms.    Through  tickets    to    Loud  I    Paris. 

Second  cabin  rates,  $40  and  S45. 

rates.    Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  I  i  and 

steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 
H.  MAITLAND 
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The    Baldwin-Hobart   Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Hobart  and  Mr.  Charles 
A.  Baldwin  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  noon, 
July  7th,  at  St.  Matthew's  Church  in  San  Mateo. 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  will 
officiate.  The  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Mary 
Eyre,  Miss  Jessie  Hobart,  Miss  Florence  Mills, 
and  Miss  Juliette  Williams.  Mr.  Richard  M. 
Tobin  will  act  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  will 
compiise  Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  Vladimir  Artsi- 
raoviich,  Count  Charles  du  Pare,  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
McCreery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  have  ar- 
ranged that  a  special  train  will  leave  Third  and 
Townsend  Streets  on  Tuesday  morning  at  eleven- 
fifieen  A.  M.  for  the  accommodation  of  guests 
wishing  to  be  present  at  the  wedding  ceremony. 
The  train  will  not  return  to  the  city,  however,  until 
after  the  wedding-breakfast,  to  which  only  a  lim- 
ited number  of  guests  are  invited. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lillian  M.  Watson,  of 
Napa,  and  Mr.  Leland  Stanford  Lathrop  took 
place  last  Thursday  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Good- 
rich, in  Berkeley.  The  groom  is  a  son  of  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Lathrop  and  one  of  the  heirs  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  estate  of  the  late  Leland  Stanford.  He 
is  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 
Miss  Rowena  Watson,  sister  of  the  bride,  was 
maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  Frank  McC.  Van  Ness 
was  best  man.  Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding,  of  this  city, 
performed  the  ceremony.  The  wedding  was  very 
happily  celebrated. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lena  A.  Schell  and  Mr. 
Wilson  Underhill  took  place  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  George  W.  Schell,  on  Twenty  -  First 
Street.  Rev.  E.  R.  Dille  officiated.  The  happy 
couple  will  reside  in  Fresno. 


California  Wins  at  Hurlingham. 

Members  of  the  Country  Club  and  of  the  Pacific- 
Union  Club,  as  well  as  Californians  generally,  will 
be  gratified  to  learn  that  Fred  R.  Webster  won  the 
first  prize  on  Saturday,  June  27th,  at  the  great 
international  pigeon  match  at  Hurlingham.  Over 
seventy  crack  shots  were  entered,  coming  from  all 
over  the  world.  Mr.  Webster  won  the  prize  in 
good  style,  killing  twenty-two  birds  straight.  The 
prize  he  captured  was  five  hundred  guineas. 
Some  of  the  well-known  American  shots  entered 
were  George  Work  of  New  York,  and  Yale 
Dolan  and  John  Ellison  of  Philadelphia.  At  the 
Paris  International  Shoot  a  week  before,  these  gen- 
tlemen shot,  and  several  Californians  also,  including 
Fred  Webster,  Joe  Grant,  and  Dick  Sprague. 

There  were  a  number  of  Californians  in  Paris  re- 
cently. In  addition  to  those  mentioned,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  General  E.  Raum  are  there,  and  Mrs. 
Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair  left  there  about 
two  weeks  ago.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Gillig  were 
also  there,  and  were  about  to  start  for  home.  Fred 
Kohl  and  Charlie  Felton  were  also  in  Paris  at  last 
accounts.  Fred  Webster  sails  for  New  York  on 
July  1st.  ^ 

The  title  of  cordon  bleu,  conferred  upon  su- 
perior female  cooks,  originated  with  Mme.  de 
Maintenon,  who  applied  it  to  the  pupils  of  the 
State  School  for  Girls  at  St.  Cyr.  All  wore  rib- 
bons of  a  different  color  to  indicate  the  special 
classes  to  which  they  belonged.  Those  who  were 
trained  in  cookery  were  distinguished  from  their 
companions  by  a  blue  ribbon,  hence  the  designa- 
tion of  cordon  bleu  to  those  women  who  excel  in 

the  art. 

»    m    « 

The  Salvation  Army  has  established  in  the 
United  States  mills  and  factories  that  give  steady 
employment  to  nearly  eleven  thousand  persons. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


The  best  house- 
keepers use  the 
Royal  Baking 
Powder  instead  of 
soda  and  cream  of 
tartar  or  saleratus 
and  sour  milk.  Its 
scientific  composi- 
tion insures  uni- 
form results.  By- 
its  use  only  may 
the  finest  flavored, 
most  wholesome 
food  be   produced. 


BAKING   POWDER  CO.,  1Q8  WALL   ST.,  N.  Y. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  General  William  H. 
Dimond  the  following  testamentary  provisions 
were  made  : 

The  executors  are  the  Union  Trust  Company  and  Ed- 
win R.  Dimond.  All  of  the  property  is  left  in  trust,  and 
the  heirs  are  William  W.  Dimond,  of  Honolulu,  Harry 
W.  and  Edwin  R.  Dimond.  Eleanor  Sophia  Jarboe,  and 
Mary  Gray  Tobin,  all  of  San  Francisco.  Under  the 
provisions  of  the  will,  $5,000  is  left  to  the  general's  son, 
William  Waterhouse  Dimond,  and  $5,000  to  Harry 
Waterhouse  Dimond  under  the  following  conditions  : 

"I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  Edwin  R.  Dimond 
and  the  Union  Trust  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  the 
sum  of  $5,000,  nevertheless  in  trust  for  the  following 
uses  and  purposes,  to  wit:  To  invest,  loan,  hold,  and 
manage  said  trust  property  as  in  their  judgment  may  be 
deemed  best,  applying  the  income  thereof  to  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  my  son  Harry  Waterhouse 
Dimond  until  said  trustees  in  their  best  judgment  may 
deem  it  best  to  deliver  said  sum  of  $5,000  to  said  Harry 
Waterhouse  Dimond,  whereupon  said  sum  of  money  is 
bequeathed  to  said  Harry  Waterhouse  Dimond,  and  said 
trustees  shall  deliver  the  same  to  him,  provided,  however, 
that  if  said  trustees  should  not  deem  it  best  to  deliver 
said  sum  of  $5,000  to  said  Harry  Waterhouse  Dimond 
during  the  term  of  his  natural  life,  said  trustees  shall  con- 
tinue to  hold  said  trust  properly  as  above  until  the  death 
of  said  Harry  Waterhouse  Dimond,  and  upon  said  event 
said  trust  property  is  hereby  devised  and  bequeathed  to 
the  legatees  and  devisees  of  said  Harry  if  he  should  die 
testate,  or  to  his  heirs  at  law  if  he  should  die  intestate." 

A  third  of  all  the  remainder  of  the  estate  is  given  to 
Edwin  R.  Dimond.  The  remainder  of  the  estate  is  be- 
queathed to  the  executors,  for  the  benefit  of  the  testator's 
daughters.  No  bonds  are  required  of  the  executors,  and 
they  have  power  to  sell  the  property  without  an  order  of 
court.  The  exact  value  of  the  estate  has  not  been  made 
public,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  more  than  $250,000. 


For  some  years  past  the  cowboys  of  the  wild  and 
wooly  West  have  employed  a  process  called  "  fan- 
ning the  hammer"  in  using  their  pistols.  To  do 
this,  they  either  take  the  trigger  off,  or  tie  it  back, 
and  work  the  action  by  striking  the  hammer  with 
the  thick  part  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.  This 
method  has  the  advantage  of  discharging  six  shots 
in  the  time  required  for  the  self-cocker  to  discharge 
two  in  the  ordinary  method.  The  requisites  for 
use  of  the  pistol  in  this  way  are  a  large  hammer,  a 
pliant  mainspring,  extremely  smooth  action,  and  a 
cylinder-stop  operated  from  the  heel  of  the  hammer 
instead  of  from  the  trigger.  This  style  of  pistol 
has  become  so  popular  that  one  of  the  big  Eastern 
fire-arms  companies  is  going  to  put  a  line  of 
triggerless  pistol  on  the  market.  The  tools  for 
their  manufacture  have  already  been  completed, 
and  the  new  type  of  revolvers  will  soon  be  on  sale. 


Not  all  the  "bulls"  are  made  by  Irishmen.  A 
French  curt,  preaching  about  sudden  death,  said  : 
"  Thus  it  is  with  us.  We  go  to  bed  well,  and  get 
up  stone  dead  1  "  An  old  French  lawyer,  writing 
of  an  estate  he  had  just  bought,  added  :  "  There 
is  a  chapel  upon  it  in  which  my  wife  and  I  wish  to 
be  buried,  if  God  spares  our  lives."  An  English 
lecturer  on  chemistry  said:  "One  drop  of  this 
poison  placed  on  the  tongue  of  a  cat  is  sufficient 
to  kill  the  strongest  man  ;  "  and  an  English  lieu- 
tenant said  that  the  Royal  Niger  Company  wished 
to  kill  him  to  prevent  him  going  up  the  river  until 
next  year.  A  merchant  who  died  suddenly,  left  in 
his  bureau  a  letter  to  one  of  his  correspondents 
which  he  had  not  sealed.  His  clerk,  seeing  it 
necessary  to  send  the  letter,  wrote  at  the  bottom  : 
"  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  died." 


CYNTHIA    UPON    MY    WARDROBE. 


A  burglar  at  Fort  Benton,  Mont.,  was  captured 
in  a  curious  way  during  the  severely  cold  weather 
in  January.  He  intended  to  enter  the  First 
National  Bank  by  a  rear  window  which  was  pro- 
tected by  an  iron  grating.  While  he  was  filing 
the  first  bar  of  this,  his  foot  slipped  on  the  frozen 
snow.  He  fell  forward  against  the  window,  the 
fall  jerked  his  mouth  open,  and  his  tongue  was 
forced  between  his  lips,  touched  the  icy  iron  bars, 
and  froze  solid  there.  All  efforts  to  release  him- 
self were  in  vain,  as  nothing  short  of  pulling  his 
tongue  out  by  the  roots  would  have  effected  this. 
Half  an  hour  latter  he  was  found  by  a  watchman, 
almost  dead  with  cold.  The  burglar  is  still  living, 
but  he  will  never  talk  again.  His  tongue  is  hope- 
lessly paralyzed. 


In  London,  a  fortnight  ago,  was  sold  a  pane  of 
glass  from  a  window  in  the  lodgings  which  Carlyle 
occupied  while   a  student  in   Edinburgh,  and  on 
which  he  scratched  the  following  lines  : 
"  Little  did  my  mother  think, 
That  day  she  cradled  me, 
What  land  I  was  to  travel  in. 
Or  what  death  I  should  dee, 
Oh,  foolish  thee." 


A  prisoner  at  Dundee,  Scotland,  recently  com- 
plained of  being  in  great  pain,  and  declared  that 
he  had  swallowed  his  false  teeth.  The  authorities 
of  the  jail  doubted  his  story,  and  examined  the 
prisoner  with  the  aid  of  the  new  X-rays.  The 
mysterious  light  revealed  the  teeth  just  where  their 
owner  said  they  were,  and  the  surgeons  soon  cut 
them  out. 


Now  that  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  is  sep- 
arated from  her  husband,  she  is  enjoying  the  lib- 
erty of  an  unfettered  life  in  London  to  its  fullest 
extent.  She  has  become  a  member  of  all  the  liter- 
ary clubs  and  women's  clubs.  Her  latest  book, 
however,  has  not  been  received  so  well  in  London 
as  her  previous  works. 


A  Plea  in  Refutation. 


I  considered  Cynthia,  when  she  consented  to  be- 
come engaged  to  me,  to  be  a  young  lady  of  much 
discrimination  and  good  taste.  But,  speaking  as 
candidly  as  she  does,  I  think  her  criticism  of  my 
attire  goes  a  little  too  far.  For,  without  being  ex- 
actly a  dandy  in  matters  of  dress,  I  have  always 
fancied  that  my  clothes  hit  the  happy  medium  of 
quiet,  gentlemanly  neatness.  Personally,  I  have 
no  fault  at  all  to  find  with  my  appearance,  but 
Cynthia  has  a  great  many. 

To  take  my  coat  first.  It  is  an  old  friend— a 
much  older  friend  than  Cynthia — and  fits  me  in 
an  easy  kind  of  way,  bred  of  long  acquaintance 
with  my  movements.  Cynthia  discovered  that  it 
was  shiny  at  the  elbows.  Now,  how  was  I  to 
know  that  ?  I  can  not  see  my  own  elbows,  and 
they  are  very  uninteresting  joints.  Nor  was  there 
any  reed  for  her  to  inform  me  that  there  was  a 
button  (the  second  from  the  top)  hanging  by  a 
single  thread.  I  was  well  aware  of  the  fact.  But 
then  I  am  always  careful  never  really  to  use  that 
button  :  it  was  not  what  they  call  on  the  stage 
practicable.  And  when  my  coat  was  unbuttoned, 
nobody  noticed  it,  except  Cynthia.  I  maintain 
that  it  was  all  right,  and,  provided  you  never  but- 
toned anything  on  it,  would  have  lasted  for  years. 
Cynthia,  upon  these  points,  strikes  me  as  hyper- 
critical. 

About  my  trousers  she  is  naturally  not  so  out- 
spoken. She  passed  them  over  with  the  remark 
that  they  were  baggy  at  the  knees.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  merits  of  this  comment,  I  may  own 
that  I  think  that  the  attitude  of  a  man  towards  his 
trousers  presents  rather  a  curious  problem  in 
psychology.  The  world  is  divided,  not  into  good 
and  bad  men,  but  into  men  who  stretch  their 
trousers  at  night  and  men  who  do  not.  I  am  one 
of  the  latter  class.  I  remember  that  a  friend  of 
mine  once  showed  me  a  very  stirring  sight.  Going 
to  a  cupboard  in  his  bedroom,  he  flung  open  the 
door  proudly,  and  showed  me  countless  pairs  of 
trousers  upon  stretchers,  as  one  might  exhibit  the 
hunters  in  a  well-ordered  stable.  It  transpired 
that  every  night,  when  the  diurnal  duties  of 
these  garments  were  ended,  he  would  place 
a  complicated  apparatus  of  wires  and  screws 
inside  them.  I  had  previously  no  idea  that  any- 
body did  things  like  this,  or  humored  his  clothes 
to  this  extent.  I  always  leave  each  portion  of  my 
attire  precisely  upon  that  spot  in  my  bedroom 
where  I  divest  myself  of  it — a  coat  here,  a  sock 
there,  and  so  on.  It  seems  to  me  the  natural 
method.  Still,  I  must  say  my  friend's  trousers 
showed  a  fitting  gratitude  by  never  looking  baggy 
at  the  knees.  I  have  not  yet  told  Cynthia  about 
this,  because  1  do  not  think  she  knows  there  are 
such  machines  as  trousers-stretchers.  I  am  afraid 
she  may  find  out,  and  then  I  shall  have  to  get 
some. 

As  regards  my  shirt,  Cynthia  is  unduly  severe 
upon  such  parts  of  it  as  she  can  see.  A  frayed 
cuff  attracts  her  attention  instantly.  To  me  there 
is  something  poetical  about  a  frayed  cuff,  and  a 
touch  of  pathos  in  the  white  fringe  that  breaks  the 
once  level  outline.  It  is  like  white  hair,  and  be- 
tokens age  in  the  same  way.  But  Cynthia  has,  I 
am  afraid,  very  little  veneration.  Then  again,  the 
stud  often  slips  out  of  the  button-hole  of  an  anti- 
quated shirt-front,  and  this,  when  one  is  in  evening- 
dress,  is  a  contingency  to  prevent  which  scrupulous 
attention  is  necessary,  for  the  effect  is,  I  am  free  to 
admit,  unpleasing.  At  dinner,  when  I  am  speak- 
ing to  my  neighbor  and  bending  over  my  soup,  my 
stud  disappears  with  a  pop,  and  I  have  to  secretly 
press  it  back  and  sit  up  more  erect.  It  often  em- 
barrasses me,  and  I  never  dare  say  aloud,  though  I 
always  think  it  to  myself,  that  studs  desert  a  dying 
shirt  (it  rhymes,  you  will  notice)  like  rats  leave  a 
sinking  ship.  Cynthia  would  not  appreciate  this, 
but  it  appeals  to  me. 

Of  course,  she  asserts  that  I  can  not  tie  ties, 
though  I  know  I  can.  Her  own  ties,  by  the  way, 
are  always  bought  to  represent  a  bow,  or  a  sailor's 
knot,  which  seems  to  me  a  subterfuge  as  criminal 
as  buying  a  meerschaum  pipe  ready  colored.  She 
also  will  have  it  that  I  ought  to  put  my  boots  on 
curious  wooden  things  called  trees,  which  are  not 
the  least  like  real  trees.  But  life  is  too  short  for  a 
man  to  spend  part  of  it  treeing  his  boots,  folding 
his  coat,  or  stretching  his  trousers. 

Eloquently  as  I  have  stated  my  case  here  to  a 
public  who  will,  I  am  sure,  sympathize,  it  must  be 
understood  that  I  never  plead  my  cause  to  Cynthia 
when  she  begins  to  criticise.  The  revelation  which 
her  remarks  on  my  wardrobe  afford  me  I  receive 
for  the  most  part  in  respectful  silence.  For  the 
truth  is  that  she  always  looks  so  fascinating  herself 
that  I  am  conscious  any  comparison  between  our 
appearances  is  somehow  to  my  disadvantage. 
Consequently,  without  refuting  her  on  details,  as 
I  do  here,  I  content  myself  with  a  few  vague  gen- 
eralities to  prove  that  I  must  have  necessarily  a 
more  lengthy  experience  of  masculine  attire  than 
she  has.  This  argument  does  not,  I  fear,  actually 
satisfy  her,  but  at  least  it  has  the  merit  of  being 
strictly  accurate. — Black  and  White. 
.  o-  • 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


HATS 


STRAW  HATS 

DERBYS 

FEDORAS 


AT 


LATE   STYLES 
GOOD    QUALITY 
LOWEST   PRICES 


HARLOE'S 

237  KEARNY  ST.    Phone  Red  361 


Cood   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated  ------ 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


LEADING      LADIES*       HAIR       DRESSES 
REMOVED    TO    24    GEARY    ST. 


Depot  for  French  Hair  Restoratives  and  finest  French 
Toilet  Articles.  Gray  and  bleached  hair  restored  to  its 
natural  color.  Ladies*  and  children's  hair  dressed,  cut, 
singed,  and  shampooed  by  the  latest  process.  Hair- 
dressing  for  brides  and  veil  adjusting  a  specialty. 
POPULAR    PRICES. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

—  OF    THE  — 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sarjsome  Sts.  Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Edison 
Light  and  Power  Company,  for  the  election  of  Directors 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other 
business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting,  will  be 
held  at  the  Company's  office,  229  Stevenson  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  July,  1896,  at  10 
a.  m.  Transfer  books  will  close  July  3d  at  5  P.  m. 
Proxies  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  before  the  hour 
of  meeting. 
J.  E.  GREEN,  Secretary. 


ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company, 
Room  18,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  1896,  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


CAPITOLA 

Is  charmingly  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  four  miles  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gauge  Railroad. 

Thousands  "visit  this  reBort  yearly  to  enjoy 
the  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  hotel  is  situated  at  the  -very  water's 
edge  ;  surf  bathing  and  hot  salt  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  famished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort. 
Free  camping  ground.     Address 

F.  REANIER,  Superintendent, 
Capitola* 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 


From  1S77  to  1896. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XXXVIII. 


The  Thirty-eighth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol-' 
nine  I.  to  Volume  XXXVIII.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  346 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


L,-g^|i 


July  6,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 

o  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 

ibouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  are  at  Paso  Robles, 

/here  they  will  remain  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  is  passing  the  summer  at  her 
tome  in  Palo  Alto. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Miss  Dean,  and  Mr. 
V alter  Leonard  Dean  will  pass  this  month  at  the  Hotel 
[el  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  family  are  at 
he  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Miss   Ella  Goodall,   of  Oakland,   has   returned   from  a 
isit  to  friends  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Jwin  left  last  Wednesday  to  pass  the  season  at  Castle 
rag. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W. 
Gallant  are  at  Castle  Crag  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson 
it  passing  the  season  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kilgarif  are  passing  the  season  at 
lazel  Creek,  Sonoma  County. 
Mrs.  J.  R.  Walker,  Jr.,  has  returned  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
fter  a  visit  to  relatives  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L.  Maynard  are  at  Castle  Crag,  where 
hey  will  remain  several  weeks. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Cebrian  and  family  have  returned  from  their 
uropean  tour. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Stoney  and  family  are  at  the  Hotel  del 
lonte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green  are  passing  the  season 

San  Rafael,  and  have  the  Crowley  cottage.  Miss 
',11a  Adams  is  visiting  them. 

Mrs.  William   Burling  and  Miss  Mamie  Burling  are 
assing  the  season  at  Coronado  Beach. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  Miss  Susie  Bland- 
lg  are  occupying  the  Bradford  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody  will  soon  go  to  Lake 
ahoe  for  a  month's  outing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sonntag  are  passing  the  season 
their  cottage  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne"  and  family,  of  San  Mateo, 
ave  been  at  Deer  Park,  near  Lake  Tahoe,  during  the 
1st  fortnight. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  Miss  Forbes  are  occupying 
,e  Berry  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.   F.   Boyd  are  passing  the  summer  on 
teir  ranch  near  Danville  in  Contra  Costa  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  are  occupying  Boyd 
odge  in  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  Mayo  Newhall  are  visiting  the  Hotel 
el  Monte. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Oxnard  and  Miss  Marie  D.  Oxnard,  of 
lis  city,  who  have  been    visiting   Europe  for  several 
onths,  arrived  in  New  York  city  on  June  26th. 
Miss  Laura  Bates  is  visiting  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
ir  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  left  for  Castle  Crag 
st  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wfflard  O.  Wayman,  «A  Faull,  who 
ive  been  at  Lake  Tahoe  since  their  wedding,  will 
cupy  a  cottage  at  Belvedere  during  the  next  three 
onths. 

Mrs.  M.  Hyman  and  the  Misses  Sadie  and  Agnes 
yman  are  at  Coronado  Beach  for  the  Fourth.  They 
ill  soon  leave  there  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
er  at  Catalina  Island  and  Santa  Monica. 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Rich  has  returned  to  the  city  after  pass- 
g  three  months  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee  went  to  Castle  Crag 
st  Saturday  for  an  outing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease  are  in  Portland,  Or. 
Mr.  and  Mrs  E.  A.  Bruguiere  and  family  are  staying  at 
e  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  sailed  from  New  York 
ty  last  Wednesday  on  the  White  Star  Liner  Teutonic 

meet  their  children  in  Paris.    Mrs.  J.  R.  Deane  has 
turned  to  this  city  after  passing  a  year  in  Paris. 
Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Shortridge 
we  returned  from  their  trip  to  St.  Louis  and  New 
ork. 

Miss  Bernie  Drown  and  Miss  Ethel  Cohen  are  visiting 
Iss  Frances  Curry  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Alston  Williams  are  at  the  Sea  Beach 
otel  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Misses  Jean  and  Florence  Hush,  of  Frnitvale,  are 
issing  the  holidays  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Albert  Dibblee  and  Miss  Dibblee,  of  Ross  Valley, 
iled  from  New  York  last  Wednesday  for  Europe,  and 
ill  be  away  several  months. 

Mrs.  William  Alvord  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  James  M. 
eeney  in  Santa  Cruz  during  the  past  week. 
Miss  Fanny  Loughborough  is  visiting  friends  in  San 
■feel. 

Judge  E.  W.  McKinstry  and  Miss  Laura  McKinstry 
e  at  a  health  resort  in  Lake  County. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Spence,  of  San  Jose",  have  come 

this  city,  and  are  residing  at  800  Sutter  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs   George  C.   Boardman  are  passing  the 

■son  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  John  Perry,  Jr.,  Mrs.  John  L.  Seward,  and  Miss 

imber  have  gone  to  Castle  Crag  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  is  expected  to  return  from  the  East 

on,  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  summer  in  San 

ifael. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Cluness  and  the  Misses  Cluness  left  last 

onday  for  Redwood  City,  where  they  will  pass  the 

mmer. 

Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  and  Miss  Adeline  Murphy 

rived  in  New  York  city  on  June  26th  after  a  prolonged 

iit  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  the  Misses  King  are 

Castle  Crag  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Burton  and  Miss  Grace  Burton  are 

Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  John  Stafford  returned  to  Fort  D.  A.  Russell, 

yo.,  last  Tuesday  after  passing  several  weeks  here  with 

r  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Herrin  and  the  Misses  Kate  and 

ice  Herrin  are  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mn.  A.  Page  Brown  and  family  are  passing  the  season 

Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  H.  Berger  and  Miss  Hflene  Berger  are  in  San 

<s£  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Ethel, 

elen,  and  Bertha  Smith,  are  passing  the  season  in  San 

ifael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Vanderslice  and  the  Misses  Van- 

rslice  are  passing  the  summer  in  San  Jose". 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  have  been  visiting 

:  Yosemite  Valley  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  are  passing  the 

nmer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Eells  are  passing  the  summer  in 

iss  Valley. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  Miss  Margaret  Casserly  are 

■sing  a  few  weeks  at  tbe  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  Webster  Jones  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  so- 


journ at  Paso  Robles  slightly  improved  in  health.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jones   are  occupying  a  cottage  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  is  passing  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  returned  from  Washington,  D. 
C.i  last  Sunday,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  are  at  San  Rafael  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  and  family  are  passing 
the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  are  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood  and  Miss  Eleanor  Wood 
have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  remainder  of  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  and  family,  of  San  Mateo,  went 
to  Del  Monte  last  Monday  for  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Clara  Taylor  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Paso 
Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  are  passing  the  summer 
in  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  are  occupying  the 
Dibblee  cottage  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  Francis  J.Carolan  has  gone  East  to  Elberon,  the 
country  residence  of  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman,  where  he 
will  remain  several  weeks. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus 
Gerstle,  and  the  Misses  Hecht  are  occupying  "Meadow- 
lands,"  the  De  Young  cottage  near  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Atheam  Folger,  of  Oakland,  will  soon  leave  for  the 
East  to  join  his  sister,  Mrs.  Le  Grande  Cannon  Tibbetts, 
on  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  are  occupying  their 
cottage  in  San  Rafael.  Mrs.  Louis  Glass  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  are  their  guests. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  family  are  passing  a  month 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Bigelow  are  passing  the  summer  in 
San  Rafael  at  the  Donohoe  cottage. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  Miss  Ah'ce  Boggs  are  passing  the 
summer  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  returned  to  the  city  last 
Wednesday  after  a  visit  to  Portland,  Tacoma,  and 
Seattle. 

Mr.  William  Shotwell  has  returned  from  a  trip  to 
Denver. 

Colonel  W.  D.  Sanborn  and  Major  W.  H.  Snedaker 
have  returned  from  the  East. 

Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacker,  formerly  Miss  Goldina 
Gump,  arrived  here  from  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  last  week 
to  pass  the  summer  with  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Gump. 

Mr.  Alfred  S.  Gump  returned  to  the  city  last  Thursday 
after  a  three  months'  visit  to  the  art   centres  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  left  last  Saturday  to  visit  Alaska. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Whittier  is  in  San  Rafael.  He  will  leave 
for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  on  the  steamer  sailing  July 
nth,  with  Mrs.  R.  T.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Carroll, 
and  will  be  away  five  weeks. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  Miss  Elsie  S.  Hecht  passed  the 
month  of  June  in  Berlin  and  Dresden.  They  are  now 
at  Carlsbad. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Captain  Walter  D.  McCaw,  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A,,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence,  com- 
mencing July  5th. 

Surgeon  H.  T.  Percy,  U.  S.  N.,  left  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  Wednesday  for  duty  on  the  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  A.  Gleaves,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  transferred  on 
July  5th  from  the  Monadnock  to  the  receiving  ship 
Franklin. 

Lieutenant  J.  P.  Parker,  U.  S.  N.,  will  arrive  here 
from  the  Naval  Academy  on  July  15th  for  duty  on  the 
Monadnock. 

Lieutenant  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  assigned 
to  duty  on  the  Dolphin, 

Lieutenant  W.  H.  Allen,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Naval  Academy,  and  ordered  to  the  Independ- 
ence. 

Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N„  left  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Thursday  for  this  city,  en  route  to  Japan. 

Ensign  H.  G.  MacFarland,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Bennington,  and  ordered  to  the  Columbia.. 
Ensign  E.  W.  Eberle,  U.  S.  N.,  was  transferred  July 
1st  from  the  Naval  Academy  to  the  Independence  in  con- 
nection with  the  Oregon. 

Ensign  E.  H.  Durell,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Naval  Academy  to  the  Independence. 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorp,  wife  of  Captain  Thorp,  Fifth 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  Presidio,  is  enjoying  an  out- 
ing at  Del  Monte  with  her  son. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence  owing  to 
illness. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  V.  D.  Middleton,  U. 
S.  A.,  are  visiting  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Captain  M.  A.  Healy,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  who  was  re- 
cently suspended  from  active  service,  has  obtained  per- 
mission from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  visit  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia. 

Chief-Engineer  George  F.  Kutz,  TJ.  S.  N.  (retired),  has 
leased  the  residence  at  1363  Madison  Street,  Oakland. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  Burgher  to 
Captain  Nicoll  Ludlow,  U.  S.  N.,  commander  of  the 
Monterey.  Mrs.  Burgher  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  John  B. 
McLean,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Major  H.  B.  Lowry,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  after  making  an  inspection  of  the 
marine  barracks  at  Mare  Island  and  the  post  at  Sitka, 
Alaska. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  leave  of  absence  for  a  fortnight. 

Major  Charles  P.  Eagan,  U.  S.  A„  has  been  appointed 
Chief  Commissary  of  the  Department  of  California,  re- 
lieving Colonel  William  H.  Bell,  U.  S.  A. 

Rear-Admiral  John  Irwin,  U.  S.  N. (retired),  is  passing 
the  summer  at  Amagansett,  Long  I-land,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant-Commander  U.  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be 
detached  from  the  Naval  Academy  on  July  31st,  and 
ordered  to  command  the  Thetis  on  August  5th. 

Captain  H.  L.  Howison,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to 
duty  on  the  Oregon  on  July  15th. 

Surgeon  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  is  visiting 
in  New  York  city. 

Captain  James  M.  T.  Young,  U.  S.  M.  C,  will  be  de- 
tached from  the  marine  barracks  at  Annapolis,  Md„  on 
July  10th  and  ordered  to  command  the  marines  at  Sitka, 
Alaska.  He  will  relieve  Captain  Leroy  C.  Webster,  U. 
S.  M.  C,  who  will  report  for  duty  at  Washington,  D.  C. 
Paymaster  S.  R.  Colhoun,  U.  S.  N„  will  be  detached 
from  the  Monadnock  on  July  nth,  and  ordered  to  the 
Oregon. 

Passed-Assistant  Paymaster  W.  B.  Wilcox,  U.  S.  N„ 
has  been  ordered  to  the  Monadnock  on  July  nth. 

Chief-Engineer  R.  W.  Milligan,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  de- 
tached from  the  Monterey  on  July  15th,  and  ordered  to 
the  Oregon. 

Lieutenant  J.  F.  Reynolds  Landis,  First  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  aid-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General  J.  W.  For- 


syth, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of 
absence  with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  one 
month. 

Lieutenant  William  M.  Crofton.  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  James  H.  Reeves,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  five  weeks' leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  W.  R.  A.  Rooney,  TJ.  S.  N.,  will  be  de- 
tached from  the  Monterey  an  July  15th,  and  ordered  to 
the  Oregon. 

Passed-Assistant  Surgeon  E.  S.  Bogert,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N., 
now  on  leave  of  absence,  is  at  100  East  Seventeenth 
Street,  New  York  city. 

Lieutenant  D.  Peacock,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  Naval  Observatory  on  July  6th,  and  ordered  to 
the  Monterey. 

Captain  Oscar  F.  Long,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  appointed 
post  quartermaster  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  E.  Wood,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted 
one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Passed-Assistant  Surgeon  George  Rothganger,  TJ.  S. 
N.,  will  be  detached  from  the  Independence  on  July  15th, 
and  ordered  to  the  Oregon. 

Chaplain  J.  S.  Walker,  U.  S.  N.  (retired),  is  residing 
at  1900  Clinton  Street,  Alameda. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  School  for  Farmers. 

San  Jose,  June  30,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  Farmer's  School  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Husbandry  at  Wrights,  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains,  whose  sessions  begin  on  the  sixth  of  July,  is 
a  well-considered  effort  to  place  the  high-grade  instruc- 
tion which  farmers  say  they  want,  and  which,  in  fact, 
they  do  sorely  need,  within  their  reach.  The  enterprise 
is  the  result  of  the  effort  of  a  very  energetic  organization 
of  farmers  known  as  Highland  Grange,  although  nomi- 
nally under  the  control  of  the  State  Grange.  The  in- 
struction provided  is  of  the  highest  order,  and  the 
lecture  fees  are  nominal.  Free  camping-ground  is  offered, 
and  tbe  people  of  the  neighborhood  are  ready  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  render  attendants  comfortable  and  happy. 

In  view  of  all  this  effort,  the  results  are  painfully  ludi- 
crous. Last  year,  although  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 
were  full  of  campers,  but  one  solitary  person  appeared 
with  his  tent  at  Camp  Roache.  This  year,  although  the 
woods  are  again  full  of  tents,  not  a  single  application 
has  at  this  writing  been  received  by  this  farmers'  educa- 
tional camp.  A  few  farmers  attended  the  school  last 
season,  and  boarded  in  the  vicinity,  and  a  somewhat 
larger  number  have  engaged  board  this  year.  But  the 
support  of  the  school  comes  from  the  people  of  the 
neighborhood  and  from  residents  of  the  cities.  The 
Highland  people  have  built  a  fine  hall  for  the  school,  and 
it  is  understood  that  they  will  continue  it  for  their  own 
pleasure  and  profit  ;  but  as  regards  fanners  at  large,  it  is 
pretty  evident  that  they  do  not  wish  to  learn.  Like  other 
classes,  they  are  not  just  now  prosperous,  but  there  are 
plenty  of  them  who  are  able  to,  and  do,  take  their  yearly 
recreation.  And  there  are  hundreds  of  them  within 
driving  distance  of  Camp  Roache  who  could  go  and 
camp  at  the  school  for  a  week  or  two  as  well  as  not,  and 
would,  if  they  wished  to.  But  they  would  rather  go 
somewhere  else.  Next  winter,  however,  we  shall  hear  of 
them  at  the  legislature,  demanding  larger  appropria- 
tion for  the  "education  of  farmers."  T.  E.  P. 
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LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


"Why  Call  It  Goat  ? 

Oakland,  June  30,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  There  is  neither  rhyme  nor 
euphony  in  calling  it  by  that  absurd  name — as  well  call 
Alcatraz  Sheep  or  Hog ;  besides,  that  name  for  an  island 
belongs  to  the  Niagara  River,  and  has  for  a  hundred 
years. 

Our  predecessors — the  Spanish — passed  the  beautiful 
island  to  our  flag  under  the  name  of  Yerba  Buena. 
That  is  its  true,  legal,  and  official  name,  and  so  appears 
upon  all  maps  and  charts  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  papers  say  a  bill  has  been  signed  by  the  President 
providing  for  the  establishment  upon  this  Island  of  a 
naval  training-school  for  the  practical  instruction  of 
young  sailors.  Now  Uncle  Sam  never  does  anything 
half  way.  He  either  does  nothing,  or  does  something 
well.  We  will  have  no  navy,  or  we  will  have  a  good 
one,  with  first  -  class  men  both  fore  and  aft.  (We 
have  now  only  half  an  army,  but  that  half  is  A-i .)  There 
is  not  a  military  or  naval  station  in  the  United  States 
that  is  not  a  pattern  of  neatness  and  beauty.  So 
it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  little  island  is  to  be 
beautified  in  many  ways — grounds  laid  out,  trees  planted 
and  protected,  buildings  erected,  wharf  built,  practice 
boats  of  big  and  little  degree,  flag  staffs  with  gay  bunt- 
ing, etc.  All  this  will  be  pleasing  to  the  eyes  of  the 
thousands  of  decent  people  who  daily  steam  past  the 
most  attractive  island  in  our  harbor,  and  it  will  also  gratify 
their  sense  of  propriety  that  it  has  finally  found  its 
"mission"  in  the  world,  and  hereafter  will  be  more 
useful  as  well  as  more  ornamental. 

Good  reader,  please  don't  call  it  Goat— there's  not  a 
specimen  of  that  mischievous  animal  on  the  island — the 
nuisance  would  not  be  tolerated  for  an  hour. 

Oaklander. 
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Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 

When  you  come  in  hot 
and  thirsty,— HIRES  Root- 
beer. 

Made  only  by  The  Charles  E.  Hires  Co..  Philadelphia. 
A  25o.  package  makes  5  gallons.    Sold  everywhere. 

YOUR   VACATION  i 

SPEND    IT    AT 

THE  SEA  BEACH  HOTEL,, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL., 

Now  under  the  proprietorship  of  MR.  JOHN  R. 
CHACE.  It  is  the  ideal  health  and  pleasure  resort, 
nestling  in  a  very  bower  of  loveliness.     For  further  in- 


formation address 


J.  R.   CHACE. 


Proprietor  Sea  Beach  Hotel. 


Special  Sale 


This  Week! 

New  Office  in  the  MILLS  BUILDING 
The  Waterbury  Watch  Co. 

„  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Professor  Falb  of  Vienna  announces  that  the 
earth  will  collide  with  a  comet  on  November  13. 
1899.  The  earth  itself  will  survive  the  shock,  but 
every  living  thing  will  be  choked  with  poisonous 
gases  and  be  finally  cremated. 


Fireworks. 

Save  time  and  money  and  patronize  home  indus- 
try by  buying  an  assorted  case  of  fireworks  from 
the  California  Fireworks  Co.,  219  Front  Street. 


—  Amateur  Photography— For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  "96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25  00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 

—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 

• — ^ — • 

—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats -of -arms. 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
An  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J    W   Carmany,  2$  Kearny  Street. 

.  ♦  « 

—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

P.emoved  to  128  Post  Street. 


k  n  ravki 


TABULES 


Mr.  J.  C.  Ocenner  of  1611  Wyoming  St., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  under  date  of  June 
17th,  1895,  says  :  "  I  have  been  much 
benefited  by  the  use  of  Ripans  Tabules, 
which  I  have  been  taking  for  liver  and 
kidney  trouble,  from  which  I  have  suffered 
a  great  deal,  sometimes  to  such  an  extent 
that  I  would  have  to  stop  working  for  a 
week  at  a  time.     One  week  my  doctor's 
and  medicine  bill  was  $17.00,  and  I 
received  only  temporary  relief.     I  have 
not  quite  finished  the  second  box  of 
Ripans  Tabules  and  am  feeling  like  a 
new  man  ;  no  more  trouble  with  either 
my  liver  or  kidneys." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


GLADDING    MCBEAN    &   Co- 
manufacturers 
ARCHITECTURAL   TERRA    COTTA 

HOLLOW  tile  fire  proofing 

SEWER     AND    CHIMNEY    PIF 

PRESSED  BRICK. DRAIN  TILE. ETC 

1358    8.    1360   MARKET   STREET.    S." 

MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN.  CAL^H 
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..CAMPING.. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Reduced  Rates 


•Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  ihe  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


Santa  Cruz 

Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 
LAKE  TAHOE  and  surroundiDgs  and  the 
many  LAKE    COUNTY  KESOKTS. 


General  Agent,  X.  H.  B.  Varney, 
1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


SANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


Ella— "  I  heard  something  mean  about  you 
to-day."     Stella—*'  I  thought  you  looked  pleased. " 

—  Town  Topics. 

Ground  for  hope:  Lillian — "But,  surely,  she 
must  see  that  he  is  mercenary."  Grace — "Of 
course  !  That  is  why  she  thinks  his  intentions  are 
serious." — Puck. 

Jaspar — "In  olden  times  men  frequently  lived 
to  be  several  hundred  years  old."  Jumpuppe — 
"  Yes  :  but  in  those  days  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  live." — Truth. 

Yeast—"  Your  landlady  says  you  are  behind  with 
your  board."  Crimsonbeak — "  Well,  she's  dead 
wrong.     I'm  ahead.     I  owe  her  forty-five  dollars." 

—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  Let  roe  take  the  blamed  thing  home,"  said  the 
patient,  as  the  dentist  relieved  him  of  his  aching 
molar  ;  "  I  want  to  take  it  home  and  poke  sugar 
in  it  to  see  it  ache." — Truth. 

"  Is  that  report  true  about  Wheeler  joining  the 
Prohibitionists?"  "No;  I  think  it  started  from 
his  attempt  last  week  to  smash  a  brewery  wagon 
with  his  bicycle." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Is  there  much  poetry  sent  in  to  the  editor?" 
the  caller  asked  of  the  office-boy.  "  Poetry  ?"  re- 
plied that  intelligent  young  man  ;  "  the  editor  has 
poetry  to  burn." — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

"  Do  you  love  me  ? "  she  asked,  fondly. 
"  Dearly,"  replied  he.  "  Would  you  die  for  me  ?  " 
"  No,  my  precious  one.  Mine  is  an  undying 
love."  She  had  to  make  the  best  of  this. — Town 
Topics. 

"  What  is  that  place  down  there  ?  "  asked  she  of 
one  of  the  officers.  "  Why,  that  is  the  steerage," 
answered  he.  "  And  does  it  take  all  those  people 
to  make  the  boat  go  straight  ?  " — Town  and  Coun- 
try Journal. 

"They  say  that  a  man  who  had  been  betting 
heavily  on  Reed  committed  suicide  in  St.  Louis 
when  the  cyclone  hit  the  place."  "Why?" 
"  Thought  it  was  the  McKinley  boom  striking  the 
town." — Truth. 

"  Darling,"  he  cried,  throwing  aside  all  reserve, 
"  do  you  not  know  me?"  The  girl  flung  herself 
upon  his  bosom.  "  Your  face  is  familiar,"  she 
sobbed,  "  although  I  can't  quite  recall  your  name." 
— Detroit  Tribune. 

"  That  bill- collector  is  still  down-stairs,  sir." 
"  Didn't  I  tell  you  to  say  to  him  that  I  died  quite 
suddenly  half  an  hour  ago  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir  ;  but  he 
says  he  would  like  a  few  moments'  conversation 
with  the  corpse." — Life. 

Mrs.  Dolan— "My  boy  Dinny  is  gittin'  to  be  a 
great  Sunday-school  worker,  bless  the  heart  av 
um."  Mrs.  Nolan—"  Indade  ? "  Mrs.  Dolan— 
"Yis.  He  has  worked  free  av  thim  fer  free  ex- 
cursions already." — Life. 

Sporlner—"  You  -must  have  had  great  fun  when 
your  foot-ball  team  played  Vassar."  Jack  Tackle— 
"  Fun  ?  I  guess  not.  I  am  engaged  to  the  umpire, 
and  she  ruled  me  off  for  holding  in  the  very  first 
scrimmage." — Princeton  Tiger. 

"  Do  you  believe  that  Adam  gave  a  name  to  all 
the  animals  ?  "  "  I  do,  and  I  respect  him  for  his 
selections.  He  did  his  work  most  creditably." 
"  Why  ?  "  "  Well,  because  there  wasn't  a  Rover 
or  a  Fido  in  the  whole  lot."— Bazar. 

'•  You  didn't  stay  long  at  that  hotel  which  adver- 
tised a  fine  trout  stream  in  the  vicinity  ?  "  "  No  ; 
the  hotel  roan  explained  that  it  was  a  fine  trout 
stream,  but  he  couldn't  help  it  if  the  trout  hadn't 
sense  enough  to  find  it  out."— Chicago  Record. 

The  etiquette  of  bicycling  is  receiving  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  just  now.  It  is  believed  that  a 
wheelman  who  has  been  run  over  by  a  large 
bay  team  and  a  grocery  wagon  has  a  right  to 
speak  without  an  introduction.  —  Chicago  Times- 
Herald. 

An  Irishman  and  a  Frenchman  were  disputing 
over  the  nationality  of  a  friend  of  theirs.  "  I  say," 
said  the  Frenchman,  "  that  if  he  was  born  in 
France  he  is  a  Frenchman."  "Begorra,"  said 
Pat,  "  if  a  cat  should  have  kittens  in  the  oven 
would  you  call  them  biscuits  ?  " — Toronto  Christian 
Guardian. 

Amateur  "  minimus  poet  "  (who  has  called  at  the 

office  twice  a  week  for  three  months)—"  Could  you 

use  a  little  poem  of  mine  ?  "    Editor  {ruthlessly, 

determined  that  this  shall  be  his  final  visit)—"  Oh, 

I  think  so.     There  are  two  or  three  broken  panes  of 

glass  and  a  hole  in  the  skylight.     How  large  is  it  ?  " 

— Punch. 

> — -» — ■ 

SfcNsdman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teeth- 
ing period. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


'Gold  Seal"     "Badger"    "Conqueror"        *'Elk' 

Best,  Excellent.  Fine.  Good. 


'Pioneer" 
Medium. 


'Obelisk"     "Neptune* 

Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE   AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  C01PAN1 

K.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


A  CALiCRAFH 


THE    BEST   TYPEWRITE 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST, 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 


-Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Em^e  -,'-.... .~:.J5, 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an    Outdoor  Life  in   an   Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
yonng  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres .  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
E.  K.  AX. SIP  &  CO., 
Boom  No.  9,  Mills  Building. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fongera  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 
To  avoid   imitations   BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM 

Cleanses    and   beactifieB  the   hair. 
Promotes    a    laxurutnt    growth. 
Never   Fails  to   Eeatore    Gray 

TTa<r  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  filling. 
50c,  and  81.00  at  Pruggista 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  onlr  sure  Cure  for  Corns.  Stops  all  pain.  Ensures  com- 
fort to  tie  feet.  Makes  walking  easy.  Ucts.  at  Druggists.   , 


BOWESTELL     «fe     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JSyw^ysvl  401-403  Sansome  St. 


J.F.Cutte 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourboi 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century 

E.  MARTlM 

«fc    CO. 

411  Market  Stree 

SAN   FRANCISCO 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  m 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  I 
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Argonaut  and  Century 87 

Argonaut  and  Independent .- 6 

Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine 6. 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art C 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6. 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly ft, 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table..    5 
Argonaut  and  "Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
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Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
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Magazine 4 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6. 

Argonaut  and  Outing 5. 
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Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6, 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6. 

Argonaut  and  Life 7 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7 

Argonaut      and       Demorest's       Family 

Magazine 5 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 5 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 5 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5 

Argonaut  arid  Lippincott's  Magazine. .    5 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7. 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4. 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6, 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 6. 

Argonaut  and  Littell's  laving  Age 10. 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 6. 
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The  Democratic  party  during  its  entire  history  has  displayed 
The  Party  of  unswerving  devotion  to  two  principles.  In 
the  Organized  the  early  days  of  its  existence  it  sought  to 
Appetite.  cripple  the  nation  in   the  interest  of  the  in- 

dividual States  ;  since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  it  has  de- 
voted itself  exclusively  and  with  untiring  purpose  to  the 
^ask  of  capturing  the  loaves  and  fishes.  The  "  Democratic 
principles,"  of  which  the  leaders  are  so  fond  of  prating, 
appear  only  in  the  platforms,  and  often  not  even  there.  At 
the  present  writing  it  seems  assured  that  the  convention  now 
sitting  at  Chicago  will  declare  for  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver  at  a  ratio  of  1 6  to  i.  That  this  policy  is  adopted 
to  gain  votes,  and  not  with  an  honest  determination  to  carry 
out  the  programme,  is  apparent,  not  only  from  the  proceed- 


ings of  the  convention,  not  only  from  the  character  of  the 
men  who  have  suddenly  leaped  to  the  front  as  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  and  whose  words  are  listened  to  with  bated 
breath  and  rewarded  with  tumultuous  applause  by  their  de- 
voted followers,  but  also  by  the  party's  history.  It  was  un- 
der a  Democratic  administration  that  the  law  permitting  a 
limited  use  of  silver  in  the  coinage  was  repealed  ;  it  was 
a  Democratic  House  that  introduced  and  passed  the  bill 
providing  for  that  repeal.  The  Democratic  party  was  not 
in  favor  of  gold  four  years  ago,  it  is  not  in  favor  of  silver 
to-day.  But  it  was  then  and  is  now  hungry  for  votes,  and 
it  is  ready  to  take  up  anything,  however  inconsistent  with  its 
principles  and  however  contrary  to  its  former  actions,  in 
order  to  gain  those  votes. 

This  has  been  the  history  of  the  party  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  In  186S,  when  the  country  was  prostrated  by 
its  efforts  to  crush  a  revolt  that  threatened  its  very  existence, 
when  the  credit  of  the  nation  was  strained  to  the  utmost,  the 
"  Ohio  idea "  was  advanced.  According  to  this  plan,  all 
debts  of  the  nation  were  to  be  paid  in  greenbacks,  except 
where  a  specific  contract  to  pay  in  coin  had  been  entered 
into.  The  scheme  found  many  followers  in  the  West,  where 
the  industrial  exhaustion  consequent  upon  the  war  was  most 
extreme.  The  Democratic  party  thought  it  saw  an  oppor- 
tunity to  round  up  a  large  bunch  of  votes,  adopted  the 
scheme  as  its  own,  and  went  to  defeat  on  the  issue.  The 
panic  of  1873  brought  the  greenbackers  to  the  front 
again,  and  the  Democrats,  who  had  been  losing  ground 
and  becoming  desperate,  remembered  their  old  love. 
They  formed  alliances  with  the  Greenbackers  in  local 
elections  where  they  thought  they  could  gain  by  the  alliance, 
and  opposed  them  where  they  they  thought  that  the  winning 
policy.  The  coalitions  were  successful.  Allen  was  elected 
governor  in  Ohio  ;  Indiana,  which  had  been  regarded  as 
doubtful,  swung  into  the  Democratic  column ;  other  vic- 
tories were  won  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Greenbackers,  made  confident  by  these  successes,  went  into 
business  for  themselves  and  took  a  step  in  advance.  They 
advocated  the  repudiation  of  the  bonds  of  the  country.  The 
Democrats,  in  order  to  lose  as  few  votes  as  possible,  adopted 
the  same  platform,  but  had  not  the  effrontery  to  continue  to 
advocate  it  after  its  partisan  value  had  passed  away. 

In  the  meantime,  between  these  two  alliances  with  the 
Greenbackers,  came  a  union  of  a  very  different  kind.  In 
1872  a  body  of  Republicans  split  off  from  the  regular  or- 
ganization, being  dissatisfied  with  the  policy  of  Grant's  ad- 
ministration. They  formed  a  party  known  as  the  Liberal 
Republican,  adopted  a  platform,  and  nominated  candidates. 
Horace  Greeley  was  the  candidate  for  President,  and, 
though  he  was  a  strong  and  consistent  advocate  of  protec- 
tion, the  Democrats — who  had  during  their  whole  existence 
as  a  party  opposed  that  policy — indorsed  him  and  made  him 
their  candidate.  The  platform  denounced  repudiation,  yet 
the  Democrats,  unmindful  of  their  earlier  indorsement  of 
the  Greenbackers,  swallowed  it  without  even  a  wry  face. 
They  forgot  their  position  of  1868  as  easily  as  they  forgot, 
a  few  years  later,  their  attitude  in  1S72,  and  declared  posi- 
tively for  repudiation.  Before  their  eyes  they  saw  visions 
of  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey,  where  public 
offices  only  waited  their  acceptance. 

As  with  their  promises,  so  with  their  performances.  They 
have  ever  been  ready  to  make  whatever  promises  seemed  to 
hold  forth  a  prospect  of  success.  They  have  ever  been  as 
ready  to  forget  those  promises  when  they  had  the  power  to 
carry  them  out.  For  six  years — from  1875  to  1SS1 — they 
retained  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  they  made  no  attempt  to  carry  out  what  they 
called  the  principles  of  the  Democratic  party.  For  two 
years — from  1879  to  1881 — they  controlled  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  and  during  that  time  failed  to  develop  any  con- 
sistent policy.  From  1881  to  1883,  and  again  from  1893 
to  1895,  they  had  control  in  the  Senate,  and  from  18S3  to 
1889,  and  from  1891  to  1895  they  controlled  the  House  of 
Representatives,  yet  during  all  these  times  they  have  con- 
sistently failed  to  carry  out  their  preelection  promises. 

Such    is    the    history    of   the   party  that   again   asks   the 


suffrages  of  the  people.  It  demands  repudiation  of  the 
nation's  debt  incurred  in  the  defense  of  national  life,  and 
four  years  later  denounces  ''repudiation  in  every  form  and 
guise,"  only  to  return  to  the  attack  upon  the  country's  credit 
a  few  years  later.  It  announces  free  trade  as  the  only  safe- 
guard of  the  nation,  and  nominates  one  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced protectionists  in  the  country  as  its  candidate 
for  president.  Later  it  turns  again  to  free  trade  and, 
when  given  power  to  carry  out  its  promises,  displays  only  its 
insincerity  in  making  those  promises.  It  demonetizes  silver, 
and  then  comes  before  the  people  as  the  only  true  and  sin- 
cere friend  of  bimetallism.  It  is  a  party  without  principles, 
and  is  bound  together  only  by  an  insatiable  and  enduring 
appetite  for  public  office. 


There  is  a  prevalent  opinion,  outside  of  California,  that  the 
Revival  of  placer    deposits    of    this    State    have    been 

Mining  in  worked    out    years  ago,  and  that  the  gold 

California.  production  of  the  State   is  nearing   its  limit 

and  must  soon  decline.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
gold  deposits  have  been  exploited  for  nearly  half  a  century, 
and  that  during  that  time  $1,300,000,000  have  been  produced, 
the  fear  that  the  store  shall  become  exhausted  is  but  natu- 
ral- But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
of  this  production,  $250,000,000  came  from  Nevada  County 
alone,  $200,000,000  from  Sierra  County,  and  $220,000,000 
from  Tuolomne  County.  These  three  counties  are  located 
on  the  "  mother  lode,"  and  indicate  how  extensive  that  cele- 
brated body  is.  It  extends  in  an  unbroken  line  along  the 
western  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevadas  for  a  distance  of  120 
miles,  and  in  places  widens  out  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
feet.  It  runs  through  Tuolomne,  Calaveras,  Amador,  El 
Dorado,  Placer,  Nevada,  Sierra,  Plumas,  and  Shasta  Coun- 
ties. It  has  produced  immense  quantities  of  gold,  but  the 
work  of  exploitation  has  barely  commenced. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
revival  of  interest  in  mining,  which  had  dropped  off  upon 
the  closing  of  the  hydraulic  mines  and  the  cessation  of 
stock  speculation.  This  revival  continues  unabated.  Mines 
that  had  been  abandoned  for  years  are  being  re-opened 
and  profitably  operated.  The  old  Wieland  property  at 
Clinton,  Amador  County,  which  has  been  idle  for  three 
years,  is  being  overhauled  and  new  machinery  put  in ; 
the  Spanish  Mine,  west  of  Nevada  City,  will  resume  opera- 
tions at  once ;  the  Shawmut  and  Eagle  Mines  in  Tuolumne 
County  are  being  opened  up  and  connected  through  a 
series  of  tunnels  ;  the  Great  Surprise  Mine  in  the  same 
county  has  been  purchased  and  operations  will  commence 
shortly ;  work  was  resumed  in  the  Pride  of  the  West  Mine 
at  Julian  last  month.  Last  year  two  thousand  more  miners 
were  employed  in  the  active  mines  of  the  State  than  were 
employed  the  year  before,  and  this  year  there  will  be  a 
further  increase. 

In  Kern  County,  about  twenty  miles  north  from  Mojave, 
are  the  Rand,  Goler,  Summit,  and  Red  Rock  districts, 
where  there  has  been  considerable  activity  lately.  Owing  to 
the  absence  of  water,  the  work  is  being  done  by  the  dry- 
washing  process.  The  dirt  is  taken  from  the  slopes  and 
even  from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  and  it  pays  well.  Down  at 
the  mouth  of  the  gulch  the  pay  streak  runs  under  the  bank, 
and  here  as  high  as  $175  a  day  to  the  man  has  been  taken 
out.  A  couple  of  men  here  have  repeatedly  washed  $100  to 
$200  a  day  with  a  dry  washer,  and  many  tons  of  the  rock 
have  been  taken  out  that  yielded  an  average  as  high  as  $200 
a  ton.  The  mines  are  as  yet  almost  entirely  surface  work- 
ings, and  have  not  yet  been  worked  by  any  thorough  method. 
But  there  is  an  immense  mineral-bearing  territory,  and  the 
surface  deposits  indicate  rich  veins  underground.  In  time 
these  deposits  will  be  thoroughly  and  scientifically  worked, 
and  then  an  immense  yield  may  be  looked  for. 

This  increased  activity  in  mining  operations  is  due  partly 
to  the  general  attention  that  has  been  called  to  the  richness 
of  the  mines  in  this  State,  and  partly  to  the  improved 
methods  of  operation.     New   and  powerful   e  are 

now  available,  there  are  improved  machine  ;r- 

compressors  for  underground  work,  improve 
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and  improved  pumps,  the  ore-reducing  apparatus  and  con- 
centrators are  now  more  efficient  and  cost  less  to  operate. 
With  new  and  cheap  processes  for  the  extraction  of  the 
precious  metals  from  the  pulverized  quartz,  the  grade  of  ore 
that  can  be  profitably  worked  has  been  notably  reduced. 

Another  factor  that  is  beginning  to  be  felt  is  the  use  of 
electricity  for  power  and  lighting.  This  force  has  been  em- 
ployed to  a  certain  extent  in  cheapening  the  cost  of  working 
the  mines,  and  will  in  the  future  be  used  to  a  considerably 
greater  extent.  By  means  of  electrical  transmission,  the 
water-power  of  the  rivers  can  be  utilized  to  work  mines  that 
can  not  now  be  operated  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  water. 
The  Rawhide  Mine  has  now  changed  from  water  and  steam 
to  electric  power,  deriving  the  power  from  a  stream  at  a 
point  near  Columbia,  nine  miles  distant  from  the  mine.  A 
project  to  utilize  electrical  transmission  for  working  a  num- 
ber of  mines,  now  lying  idle  through  lack  of  power,  was  ad- 
vanced recently,  and,  though  it  is  not  yet  an  accomplished 
fact,  it  is  at  least  an  indication  that  European  capital  is  look- 
ing into  the  mines  of  California  with  a  view  to  investment. 
Fresno  now  has  a  line  thirty-five  miles  long  which  is  furnish- 
ing lights  for  the  city,  and  which  will  ultimately  furnish 
power  for  manufactures  and  for  mining.  The  Nevada 
County  Power  Company  has  an  electric  plant  that  develops 
one  thousand  horse-power  and  furnishes  power  to  some 
twenty  or  twenty-five  mines  in  the  neighborhood  of  Grass 
Valley  and  Nevada  City.  The  Bakersfield  plant,  with  a 
capacity  of  twelve  hundred  horse-power,  will  be  in  operation 
within  three  months,  and  this  power  will  be  used  partly  for 
irrigation  and  partly  in  the  mines.  The  mines  of  Kern 
County  may  ultimately  draw  their  power  from  this  source, 
and  then  the  rich  deposits  of  this  county  may  be  worked 
profitably  and  thoroughly. 

A  recent  investigation  undertaken  by  the  French  Society  of 

„  Psychical  Sciences  has  resulted  in  the  remark- 

Mlle.  Couedon  3 

and  the  French  able  and  rather  bewildering  discovery  that 
Scientists.  t^e  progress  of  modern  rationalism  has  not 

been  restricted  to  this  globe,  but  has  included  heaven  itself. 
The  occasion  of  this  discovery  has  been  one  Mile.  Couedon,  a 
young  woman  of  Paris  who  sets  up  the  august  claim  that  she  is 
inspired  by  the  Archangel  Gabriel.  It  appears  that,  when 
under  the  influence  of  Gabriel,  Mile.  Couedon  made  com- 
munications so  extraordinary  that  the  hair  of  the  French 
Society  of  Psychical  Sciences  stood  on  end.  The  exact 
nature  of  these  communications  has  not  been  divulged, 
which,  perhaps,  adds  to  their  effect  upon  the  imagination. 
A  specially  selected  committee  of  the  society  examined 
Mile.  Couedon  and  returned  the  report,  usually  satisfactory 
to  such  associations,  that  they  did  not  know  what  to  make 
of  the  phenomena.  But  the  French  Society  of  Psychical 
Sciences,  strange  to  say,  was  not  content  with  this  report, 
though  it  performed  the  invaluable  office  of  agreeably  add- 
ing to  the  sense  of  mystery.  Another  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, one  of  the  members  being  the  venerable  Canon 
Brette,  of  Notre  Dame.  The  body  was  charged  to  visit 
Mile.  Couedon  and  ascertain  "  whether  she  acted  in  virtue 
of  a  condition  unknown  to  science ;  secondly,  in  virtue  of 
divine  inspiration ;  thirdly,  whether,  on  the  contrary,  she 
acted  in  virtue  of  diabolic  inspiration ;  and,  fourthly, 
whether  she  had  a  mission  to  fulfill,  and  if  so,  what." 

This  time  a  report  was  forthcoming  which  had  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  definite  and  comprehensible  by  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  French,  or  any  other,  society  of 
psychical  sciences.  Canon  Brette  wrote  it,  and  he  is  firmly 
of  the  belief  that  Mile.  Coue'don  is  inspired,  but  by  the  devil 
and  not  Gabriel  He  is  moved  to  this  conclusion  chiefly  by 
the  fact  that  the  lady  when  in  her  trances,  and  therefore  pre- 
sumably merely  a  medium  for  the  use  of  a  spiritual  intelligence, 
speaks  disrespectfully  of  the  Pope.  To  the  seemingly  un- 
conscious Mile.  Coue'don  the  canon  put  this  test  question  : 
"  If  Holy  Church  should  forbid  you  to  listen  to  these  in- 
spirations, would  you  continue  to  receive  them  ? "  To  this 
the  sprightly  Mile.  Couedon,  still  in  a  Gabriel  trance,  made 
answer :  "  I  should  continue  to  believe  in  my  mission. 
Why  should  I  not  ?  It  would  simply  prove  that  the  Pope 
was  mistaken,  and  it  would  not  be  for  the  first  time." 
Staggered  as  he  was  by  this  hideous  skepticism  on  the  point 
of  infallibility,  the  courageous  canon  rallied  sufficiently  to  in- 
quire :  "May  we  pray  for  the  conversion  of  England?"  ".Oh," 
replied  the  spirit,  "you  may  pray,  if  you  have  nothing  better 
to  do."  Even  then  the  canon  had  strength  to  come  back  with 
the  question — the  question  of  questions  :  "  What  do  you 
think  of  the  Pope  ? "  The  Argonaut  hesitates  to  transcribe 
the  response,  but  the  truth  of  history  renders  the  repulsive 
task  obligatory.  "  He  talks  drivel,"  were  the  words  that 
came  from  the  entranced  Mile.  Coue'don's  unseared  lips. 
On  this,  Padre  Brette  caught  up  his  skirts  and  fled.  Com- 
'  ire  coming  later,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  his  report, 
■  6  vehemently  against  the  theory  that  the  Angel 
.1  is  responsible  for  the  utterances  of  Mile.  Couedon. 
Gabriel,  he  pointed  out  to  the  Society  of  Psychical  Sciences, 


visited  the  Virgin  Mary  once  only,  and  while  she  was  in 
prayer,  saying  what  he  had  to  say  in  one  hundred  and 
twenty  words,  whereas  this  latter-day,  Satan-produced  sub- 
stitute for  the  archangel  is  at  the  service  of  Mile.  Coue'don 
from  nine  A.  M.  to  eleven  P.  M.,  seven  days  in  the  week,  and 
engages  in  conversation  on  any  subject,  no  matter  how 
trivial.  The  angel  has  even  given  public  notice  that  he 
means  to  find  a  husband  for  his  charming  medium.  The 
canon  insists  that  it  would  be  preposterous  to  hold  that  an 
angel  who  mocks  the  Pope  can,  with  any  show  of  plausi- 
bility, claim  heaven  as  his  place  of  residence. 

So  much  for  Canon  Brette.  Granting  his  premises,  his 
conclusions  follow,  but  it  is  obvious  that  his  ecclesiastical  pre- 
possessions connote  a  bias  which,  to  the  minds  of  the  impar- 
tial, suggests  caution  as  to  his  premises.  Equally  must  the 
student  of  psychical  and  spiritual  phenomena  be  on  guard 
against  the  assumption  of  those  flippant  Parisians  who  say 
that  this  is  the  nineteenth  century  and  not  the  fifteenth,  and 
who  explain  the  whole  matter  by  laughingly  affirming  that 
Mile.  Coue'don  was  having  fun  with  the  canon,  whose  serious 
good  faith  fascinates  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  true 
view,  it  seems  to  us,  is  to  admit  that  Mile.  Coue'don  is  in- 
spired by  the  Angel  Gabriel.  The  worthy  canon's  reasons 
for  confounding  him  with  the  devil  are  precisely  those  rea- 
sons which  should  impel  the  laity  to  a  contrary  decision. 
Time  was,  doubtless,  when  either  pious  veneration  or  con- 
siderations of  expediency  would  have  induced  Gabriel  to 
sacrifice  anything,  even  truth  itself,  rather  than  do  aught  to 
weaken  the  authority  or  impugn  the  dignity  of  His  Holiness 
of  Rome.  But  time  flies  and  brings  changes.  Why  should 
we  not  deem  the  Angel  Gabriel,  like  ourselves,  capable 
of  making  intellectual  advances  ?  Are  the  mighty  laws  of 
evolution  to  be  prisoned  by  the  atmosphere  of  our  little 
earth?  When  in  Paris,  in  the  year  1896,  the  Angel 
Gabriel  says  that  the  Pope  has  been  mistaken  before 
and  may  be  again,  he  can  appeal  with  confidence 
to  history  in  support  of  his  contention.  When,  in  the 
same  place  and  at  the  same  date,  he  gives  it,  through 
Mile.  Couedon,  as  his  opinion  that  the  Pope  talks 
drivel,  does  not  Leo  the  Thirteenth  continue  to  supply  con- 
firmation by  his  successive  encyclicals  ?  The  Angel  Gabriel, 
we  think,  is  all  right,  and  is  entitled  to  the  distinguished 
consideration  of  the  French  Society  of  Psychical  Sciences. 
It  is  much  more  likely  that  he  should  have  progressed  than 
that  Canon  Brette's  knowledge  of  the  devil  and  his  terres- 
trial manifestations  should  be  accurate  and  trustworthy.  The 
little  detail  concerning  the  archangel's  readiness  to  dangle  at- 
tendance upon  a  lady  from  nine  a.  m.  to  eleven  p.  M.,  instead 
of  remaining  in  heaven  to  attend  to  his  celestial  duties,  es- 
tablishes nothing  except  that  the  scene  of  these  latest  signs 
and  wonders  is  Paris. 


Among  the  various  precedents  in  the  courts  of  California, 
.  there  is  one  that  must  excite  the  wonder  of 

Affrays  in 

California  other  peoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

Courts.  jt    js    tj,e   fashion    of    attempting   to    settle 

suits  at  law  by  violent  affrays  in  the  court-room.  This  has 
occurred  more  than  once  in  California.  The  turbulent 
history  of  the  evil  and  malodorous  Sharon  case  is  still  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  all.  From  its  incipiency  that  case  reeked 
with  scandal,  its  conduct  in  the  courts  of  our  State  rioted  in 
quarrels.  The  attempt  of  Mrs.  Shawhan  in  a  San  Fran- 
cisco court  to  shoot  an  attorney  who  had  announced  his  in- 
tention of  putting  questions  to  her  which  would  lay  bare  her 
private  life  ;  the  attempted  assault  with  a  bowie-knife  by 
David  S.  Terry  upon  United  States  Marshal  Frank  in  a 
Federal  court ;  the  threats  of  Terry  against  the  life  of  Judge 
Field,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land  ; 
the  final  act  in  this  grim  record  of  scandal,  forgery,  attempted 
assassination  and  madness,  culminating  in  the  murderous 
attack  of  Terry  upon  Judge  Field  when  the  latter  was  on  his 
circuit,  and  resulting  in  the  violent  and  bloody  death  of  the 
would-be  murderer  at  the  hands  of  Court  Bailiff  Nagle — are 
not  all  these  ineffaceable  parts  of  the  history  of  California's 
bench  and  bar?  And  to  these  must  now  be  added  the 
affray  which  took  place  in  Judge  Slack's  court-room  last 
week. 

In  the  department  of  the  superior  court  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, presided  over  by  Judge  Slack,  there  has  been 
on  trial  for  some  weeks  the  case  of  one  Lillian  Ashley 
against  Millionaire  E.  J.  Baldwin  for  damages  for  se- 
duction. The  case  is  extraordinary  in  many  respects, 
not  the  least  extraordinary  thing  in  it  being  an  allega- 
tion made  in  the  millionaire's  answer  to  the  woman's  com- 
plaint— that  his  character  was  so  bad  that  any  woman  having 
anything  to  do  with  him  did  it  at  her  own  peril.  As  the  law- 
books would  say,  Miss  Ashley  was  guilty  of  contributory 
negligence  when  she  made  Baldwin's  acquaintance,  accord- 
ing to  his  answer. 

In  the  course  of  this  peculiar  case,  the  usual  amount  of 
bad  blood,  recrimination,  and  counter-recrimination  has 
been  developed.     Judge  Slack — a  magistrate  of  dignity  and 


unusual  force  of  character — has  with  difficulty  preserved 
order  at  times.  One  day  last  week,  however,  an  occurrence 
took  place  which  no  one  could  have  foreseen  and  which  he 
could  not  have  prevented.  Emma  Ashley,  the  sister  of  the 
plaintiff,  suddenly  produced  a  revolver  and  fired  it  point- 
blank  at  Baldwin's  head.  Although  only  a  few  feet  away, 
she  fortunately  did  not  kill  him — the  ball  grazed  his  scalp. 
In  a  moment  the  court-room  was  in  an  uproar.  Baldwin 
sprang  from  the  witness-box,  seized  the  woman,  and  held 
her  arms  to  her  body.  Unruh,  his  agent,  grasped  the 
smoking  pistol  from  her  hand.  Crittenden,  the  plaintiff's 
attorney,  ordered  Unruh  to  "let  the  woman  alone,"  and 
when  Unruh  turned  toward  him,  the  attorney  partially  drew 
a  pistol.  Lloyd,  attorney  for  Baldwin,  prevailed  on  Critten- 
den to  replace  his  pistol,  the  judge  interfered,  and  order 
was  restored. 

Judge  Slack  then  fined  Unruh  one  hundred  dollars  and 
Crittenden  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  contempt.  The 
attorney  gave  notice  that  he  would  not  pay  the  fine,  would 
go  to  prison,  would  get  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
would  take  the  matter  to  the  supreme  court. 

On  the  following  day  the  usual  comedy  took  place. 
Attorney  Lloyd  smoothly  said  that  he  was  convinced 
Attorney  Crittenden  did  not  intend  to  hurt  anybody  with 
his  little  pistol ;  that  Attorney  Crittenden  was  much  ex- 
cited ;  that  Attorney  Crittenden  probably  only  intended  to 
wave  it  in  gesticulation  ;  and  that  Attorney  Crittenden  was  a 
good  man.  Attorney  Crittenden  then  arose  and  said  that 
he  did  not  believe  Mr.  Unruh  intended  to  shoot  him  ;  that 
Mr.  Unruh  was  much  excited ;  that  Mr.  Unruh  held  the 
pistol  perpendicularly  instead  of  horizontally  ;  and  that  he 
was  convinced  Mr.  Unruh  was  a  good  man. 

Only  one  more  act  was  needed  to  make  the  comedy  com- 
plete. That  was  for  the  judge  to  remit  all  the  fines.  But 
this  Judge  Slack  refused  to  do.  In  this  he  departed  from 
the  rule  common  in  California  courts.  It  has  been  the  cus- 
tom hitherto  forjudges  to  inflict  fines  with  great  severity  on 
one  day,  and  remit  them  with  great  leniency  on  the  next. 
Then  a  sort  of  legal  love-feast  follows,  and  the  bench  again 
becomes  solid  with  the  bar. 

Ju  ge  Slack  has  declined  to  remit  the  fines.  We  hope  he 
will  adhere  to  his  determination.  While  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  Unruh — who  was  holding  a  pistol  not  his  own, 
and  which  he  had  just  taken  from  the  hand  of  a  would-be 
murderess — there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  Attorney  Critten- 
den. He  is  an  advocate  pleading  at  the  bar.  He  is  an 
officer  of  the  court.  He  has  sworn  to  fulfill  his  duties  as 
such  officer.  What  can  be  said  of  an  officer  of  a  court  of 
law  who  attempts  to  draw  a  pistol  within  its  precincts? 
What  excuse  is  there  for  an  officer  of  justice  who,  with 
deadly  weapons  concealed  upon  his  person,  comes  into  a 
temple  of  justice? 

There  is  nothing  to  be  said.  Attorney  Crittenden  de- 
serves even  severer  punishment.  We  hope  that  Judge 
Slack  will  not  remit  his  fine,  and  that  the  supreme  court  of 
California  will  uphold  his  attempt  to  prevent  the  courts  of 
this  commonwealth  from  being  outraged  by  attorneys  enter- 
ing them  with  deadly  weapons  concealed  about  their  persons. 

When  forks  were  introduced  into  England  from  Italy,  the 
The  Women  pulpit   rose   and    predicted    the    wrath    of 

and  the  heaven  on  a  nation  inclined  to  give  itself 

Wicked  Wheel.  over  t0  effeminacy.  Similarly,  those  ear- 
nest ladies  who,  having  complete  control  of  themselves,  find 
leisure  and  energy  for  supervising  the  business,  morals,  and 
amusements  of  the  rest  of  mankind,  discover  in  the  bicycle 
a  wheel  of  fortune  which  has  to  offer  for  prizes  only  calam- 
ities. It  is  to  be  doubted  if  there  exists  anything  so  immoral 
as  the  moralist.  He  (and  she)  supplies  the  consciousness 
which  made  Eden  a  place  for  blushes.  Off-hand,  one  would 
say  that  nothing  could  be  less  likely  to  suggest  ethical  con- 
siderations than  a  human  being,  male  or  female,  whizzing 
along  on  a  wheel.  Yet  the  alarm  is  up.  The  eye  of  the 
professional  moralist  detects  Satan  in  the  bicycle.  Decorum 
does  not  permit  particularization  of  the  formal  complaint. 
It  is  the  old  debate  of  the  waltz  over  again  in  a  fresh 
form.  It  is  the  lady,  once  more,  who  rebuked  Dr. 
Johnson  for  the  objectionable  words  in  his  famous 
dictionary.  Bicyclists,  and  every  other  entirely  sane  per- 
son, can  afford  to  spin  by  such  offensively  sex-conscious  in- 
dividuals as  compose  the  Women's  Rescue  League,  for  in- 
stance, which  has  issued  a  pronunciamento  from  Wash- 
ington denouncing  the  bicycle,  telling  of  "  lives  wrecked  by 
wheeling  "  and  various  disastrous  consequences  which  may 
scarcely  be  mentioned.  It  is  hard  to  deal  with  persons  of 
this  sort.  They  make  allegations  which  are  not  to  be  dis- 
cussed except  at  the  expense  of  a  reticence  that  decently 
bred  men  and  women  are  bound  to  observe.  Were  their 
unrestrained  solicitude  turned  in  the  direction  of  a  naphtha- 
run  chaperon  going  on  wheels  and  endued  with  the  author- 
ity of  a  special  policeman's  star,  they  would  be  in  a  more 
promising  way  to  accomplish  that  supervision  over  the  kind 
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of  cattle  that  interest  them  than  they  are  now.  The  Wom- 
en's Rescue  League  may  be  composed  of  highly  respectable 
females,  but  the  judgment  obtrudes  itself  that  they  have 
given  irrefragable  proof  of  need  of  chaperons  superior  to 
that  of  the  young  women  whom  they  gratuitously  and 
piously  insult. 

The  bicycle  is  the  greatest  social  good  that  has  come  to 
us  since  the  mechanical  era  set  in.  Its  peculiar  benefit  is 
that  it  is  equally  free  to  women  and  men.  It  is  to  America 
what  the  beer  garden  is  to  Germany — a  pleasure  in  which 
husband  and  wife  are  comrades.  The  value  of  such  an  in- 
novation in  our  life  can  be  understood  by  the  moralist  whose 
head  and  a  hen's  egg  de  not  suggest  homologies.  The 
home  interest  has  been  extended  for  men,  and  women  have 
had  their  sphere  of  association  correspondingly  enlarged. 
People  of  independent  means  are  always  at  liberty  to  do  as 
they  please,  but  ordinary  folks,  to  whom  expense  is  a  serious 
thing,  bless  the  bicycle.  It  gives  them  a  carriage  and 
horses,  makes  vacations  easy  and  delightful,  and  opens  up 
the  country  to  the  erstwhile  prisoners  of  city  life.  More- 
over, the  wheel  has  been  in  a  special  sense  a  boon  to 
women,  young  and  old.  They  are  permitted  by  sensible 
custom  to  ride  where  they  choose,  and  the  gain  in  mental  as 
well  as  physical  health  is  inestimable.  It  thrills  them  with  a 
consciousness  of  independence,  of  latitude,  of  individuality, 
which  reacts  on  the  mind  and  is  altogether  broadening.  The 
bicycle  has  distanced  the  chaperon,  who  may  or  may  not  be  a 
good  institution,  but  who  is  an  exotic.  Twenty-five  years  ago 
a  young  American  woman  would  have  resented  the  duenna 
as  not  only  an  annoyance  but  an  affront.  The  wheel  is  the 
dragon's  enemy,  and  while  that  fact  may  fill  with  trepida- 
tion associated  old  maids  who  are  themselves  in  no  danger, 
it  does  not  disturb  those  of  us  who  hold  to  the  American 
faith  that  the  girl  who  needs  a  warden  is  hardly  worth  the 
protecting. 

Feminine  instinct,  womanly  subservience  to  fashion,  can 
be  trusted  to  bring  bicycle-riding  under  laws  of  propriety  as 
distinct  as  those  others  which  the  sex  have  set  up,  and  which 
are  more  inexorable  than  legislative  enactments.  The  bi- 
cycle is  new,  as  is  also  the  unaccustomed  freedom  which  it 
confers.  Evolution  will  do  its  work.  It  is  already  elimi- 
nating the  bloomer,  which,  however  pleasing  to  man's  eye, 
has  not  met  with  the  approval  of  his  instinct  of  modesty, 
ever  keen  where  the  other  sex  is  concerned.  Society,  at 
first  startled,  then  disposed  to  be  complacent,  has  been 
gradually  turned  against  the  bloomer.  It  is  convenient, 
doubtless,  but  it  is  too  frank,  and  for  that  reason  is  surely 
doomed  as  unfeminine.  Bold  spirits,  caring  more  for  com- 
fort than  fashion,  will  for  a  while  continue  to  wheel  without 
the  concealing  skirt,  but  in  the  end  fashion  will  conquer.  It 
always  does.  The  woman  who  holds  out  against  it  is 
socially  lost.  Male  souls,  to  which  damnation  for  sin  is  not 
a  fiction,  can  sympathize  with  women's  dread  of  this  punish- 
ment. 

The  point  made  by  the  protesting  associations  of  the  un- 
married and  withered,  that  the  bicycle  provides  unexampled 
opportunities  for  undisturbed  flirtation,  is  to  be  completely 
met  by  the  answer  that  the  supply  of  fools  was  ample  before 
the  wheel  made  its  advent,  and  has  shown  no  signs  of 
diminishing  since  individual  locomotion  was  thus  expedited. 
Virtue  and  discretion  that  have  to  be  supplied  from  with- 
out are  doubtless  serviceable  in  their  way  ;  but,  as  with  the 
prohibition  statutes  of  certain  States,  it  is  to  be  questioned 
whether  they  really  raise  the  sum  total  of  righteousness. 
The  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  the  bicycle  is  among  us  and 
will  remain.  We  are,  therefore,  under  the  necessity  of 
accommodating  ourselves  to  its  existence  and  prevalence. 
If  it  means  new  dangers,  then  it  means  also  the  develop- 
ment of  new  strength  of  character  in  women,  and  who  will 
contend  that  that  is  not  to  be  desired  ? 


Because  Lady  Jeune  contributes  an  article  to  the  Saturday 

_,      -  „       Review  saying,  in  effect,  that  London  soci- 

The  Golden  Key 


in  English 
Society. 


ety  opens  to  the  golden  key,  we  are  being 
treated  by  newspaper  philosophers  to  dis- 
quisitions on  the  decay  of  the  aristocratic  principle  in  Eng- 
land— as  though  British  respect  for  money  were  something 
new.  William  Waldorf  Astor  is  an  American  and  a  ple- 
beian. He  is  the  grandson  of  a  peddler,  but  he  is  also  a 
millionaire,  anxious  for  social  recognition  in  London.  Need- 
less to  say,  he  gets  it.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  taken  him 
under  his  wing,  as  his  royal  highness  took  the  late  Baron 
Hirsch  and  the  late  Colonel  North,  and  will  take  anybody 
who  is  very  rich.  The  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  blinded  to 
the  main  chance  by  any  royal  or  aristocratic  illusions.  He 
is  a  practical  man  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  compre- 
hends what  it  is  that  constitutes  the  ruling  force  in  the  world 
as  he  finds  it  Mr.  Astor  gave  a  dinner-party  the  other 
day,  and  among  his  guests  the  dazzled  American  host  had 
Prince  Edward  of  Saxe-Weimar,  the  Marquis  and  Mar- 
chioness of  Lansdowne,  five  earls,  seven  countesses,  and 
any  number  of  baronesses.  We  read  that  "  at  the  subse- 
quent reception  there  were  embassadors,  envoys   extraordi- 


nary, ministers  plenipotentiary,  two  dukes,  five  duchesses, 
many  marquises,  lords,  viscounts,  and  barons."  It  was  a 
great  killing,  to  be  sure,  but  why  not  ?  Lady  Jeune,  or  any 
one  who  grieves  for  the  good  old  days,  to  the  contrary, 
London,  any  time  these  hundred  years,  would  have  re-  ' 
sponded  as  promptly  to  the  invitation  of  boundless  wealth. 
The  world  never  knew  a  society  more  sordid  than  that  of 
England.  No  doubt  the  princes,  and  dukes,  and  earls,  and 
their  wives,  who  accept  Astor"s  interested  hospitality  as 
their  predecessors  accepted  the  hospitality  of  the  Indian 
Nabobs,  with  their  lacs  of  rupees,  sneer  at  him  as  they  did 
at  them,  but  they  go  to  the  dinners  and  receptions,  never- 
theless. 

Lady  Jeune,  though  a  little  of  a  snob,  is  not  a  Philistine. 
"  If,"  she  says,  "  we  mourn  the  decay  of  what  used  to  be  called 
good  society,  we  may  console  ourselves  with  the  reflection 
that  the  cosmopolitanism  of  to-day  has  brought  into  its  ranks 
men  and  women  who  are  distinctly  acquisitions  ;  the  blend- 
ing of  literary,  scientific,  artistic,  and  political  elements, 
which  is  the  peculiarity  of  English  society,  gives  it  a  distinc- 
tion which  no  other  society  possesses."  That  is  thoroughly 
British  ;  what  is  new  to  England  must  of  necessity  be  new 
to  the  world.  Yet  Paris  is  only  a  few  hours  from  London — 
Paris,  where  talent  has  always  been  welcome  and  honored  in 
the  drawing-room. 

The  real  change  that  has  taken  place  in  English  society 
within  the  past  fifty  years  is  not  its  readiness  to  admit  the 
opulent  parvenu,  but  the  abandonment  of  some  of  its  tradi- 
tional hostility  to  brains.  A  man  of  science,  an  artist  of 
celebrity,  an  actor  of  genius,  is  now  met  with  a  condescen- 
sion sufficiently  mitigated  to  render  association  with  the 
socially  great  supportable.  If  he  chance  to  be  a  foreigner, 
he  will  even  be  treated  as  an  equal ;  if  English,  his 
soul  will  scarcely  be  equal  to  rising  to  the  height  of  ex- 
pecting so  much.  For  in  England  it  is  the  worship  of 
rank,  rather  than  the  pretensions  of  rank  itself,  which  sets 
apart  the  man  or  woman  of  title  as  something  better  than 
human.  Labouchere  could  be  understood  only  by  English- 
men and  Americans  when  he  said  that  he  did  not  object 
particularly  to  a  lord,  as  such,  but  only  because  the  existence 
of  a  lord  meant  also  of  necessity  the  existence  of  a  thousand 
snobs.  Other  peoples  have  aristocrats  and  plebeians,  but  it 
is  only  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  blood  that  the  capacity  is  found 
for  utter  abasement  before  rank — which,  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves,  does  not  come  from  God. 

It  is  well  that  British  society  is  yielding  more  and  more 
to  the  modern  spirit — a  spirit  that,  in  spite  of  every  con- 
trary effort,  is  democratic.  If,  as  Lady  Jeune  avers,  it  is 
easier  now  than  formerly  for  mere  money  to  shake  hands 
with  the  aristocracy  of  birth  in  England,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. Every  weakening  of  such  distinctions,  which  are  essen- 
tially irrational,  is  a  gain  for  good  sense,  and  good  society, 
too.  We  of  this  simple  republic  have  an  intimate  interest 
in  the  social  progress  of  London,  for  London  is  the  model 
of  our  Atlantic  plutocracy,  which  gives  the  law  to  the  con- 
tinent. New  York  does  not  venture  to  dance  till  the  finger 
of  England  is  raised  in  signal  for  the  festivities  to  begin. 
If  London  society  be  sordid — which  it  unquestionably  is,  as 
any  American  millionaire  can  testify — what  shall  we  say  of 
our  own  metropolis,  the  society  of  which  has  the  support  of 
neither  birth  nor  title  to  brace  it  ?  The  day  having 
dawned  over  the  water  for  learning,  genius,  and  talent, 
genius,  talent,  and  learning  may  reasonably  expect  a  good 
time  in  New  York  before  long.  And,  to  the  credit  of  learn- 
ing, genius,  and  talent  be  it  said,  they  have  seldom  or  never 
refused  an  invitation. 

London  has  got  weary  of  itself,  a  misfortune  that  has  be- 
fallen every  aristocracy,  ancient  or  modern.  However  high- 
born one's  grandfather  may  have  been,  one  is  still  human, 
and,  life  being  short,  one  objects  to  being  bored.  This  is  a 
consideration  which  has  not  as  yet  borne  itself  in  on  the 
American  plutocrat  of  fashion.  He  has  no  ancestors  to 
comfort  and  stanchion  him,  but  he  thinks  his  British  model 
has.  When  it  breaks  on  his  American  mind  that  it  is  the 
thing  to  seek  association  with  fellow-creatures,  who  if  not 
possessing  money  are  yet  interestirlg  in  themselves,  New- 
York  society  will  undergo  a  marvelous  transformation.  It 
will  become  endurable  to  people  of  intelligence  and  offer 
attractions  supplemental  to  dancing,  feasting,  and  a  solemn 
consciousness  that  persons  who  would  Like  to  get  in  can  not. 
Being  regardful  of  London  and  Lady  Jeune,  we  should  say 
that  within  the  next  three  years  the  drawing-rooms  of  New 
York  will  be  oppressively  Parisian. 


In  a  recent  number  of  Vogue,  a  New  York  periodical  de- 

„      „  voted  to  things  which  interest  women,  there 

Old-Fogy    '  ° 

Views  ox  is  a  paragraph  commenting   on  the  Argo- 

Women.  naut's  mention  of  the  death  of  Kate  Field. 

Vogue  quotes  the  language  of  the  Argonaut,  which  it  calls 
"  a  periodical  of  the  first  rank,  but  noted  for  its  old-fogyish 
views  concerning  women,"  and  attempts  to  defend  the 
women  for  not  taking  an  interest  in  Kate  Field's  news- 
paper.    With  that  we  are  not  interested.     We  have  already 


expressed  ourselves  in  this  matter,  and  still  think,  as  we  said 
before,  that  if  women  took  a  genuine  interest  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  sex,  they  would  have  subscribed  more  largely 
for  a  paper  devoted  to  that  advancement,  edited  by  a 
woman,  managed  by  a  woman,  financed  by  a  woman,  and 
contributed  to  by  women. 

But  waiving  that  point,  what  has  attracted  our  attention 
in  Vogue's  paragraph  is  its  remark  concerning  the  Argonaut 
— "  A  periodical  of  the  first  rank,  but  noted  for  its  old-fogyish 
views  concerning  women."  Across  the  continent,  from  far 
distant  Utah,  there  comes  a  cry  from  one  who  agrees  with 
Vogue.     It  is  thus  couched  : 

Ogden,  Utah.  June  23,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  remarks  on  women  in  this  week's 
paper,  taken  in  connection  with  others  of  a  similar  nature,  prove  very 
conclusively  that  you  are  old  men.  who  are  past  enjoying  some  of  the 
good  thiDgs  of  life.  A  woman  who  has  lapsed  from  virtue  is  harder 
on  an  erring  sister  than  a  virtuous  woman  ;  and  yonr  animosity 
toward  the  sex — which  is  becoming  disgustingly  nouceable  to  all  your 
readers — no  doubt  springs  from  the  same  source.  You  must  have 
been  pretty  bad  in  your  younger  days  to  have  such  a  hatred  of  the 
weaker  portion  of  womankind.  I  only  hope  that  at  the  last  great 
day  you  will  be  judged  as  you  judge  others.  People  who  show  no 
mercy  must  expect  none.  You  must  consider  yourselves  greater  and 
more  perfect  than  the  Saviour.  If  yonr  editorials  on  the  subject  were 
not  so  disgusting,  they  would  be  very  amusing. 

I  strongly  advise  you  to  take  a  Pasteur  treatment — that  is,  if 
mental  rabies  can  be  treated  in  that  way. 

Your  attitude  shows  very  plainly  that  your  past  lives  would  hardly 
bear  inspection,  and  before  you  set  yourselves  up  for  a  public  censor 
you  should  be  sure  that  you  are  in  a  position  to  throw  stones. 

Yours  truly,  J.  S.  Banning. 

This  terrific  blast  from  Miss,  Mr.,  or  Mrs.  Banning  came 
in  the  nature  of  a  shock  and  a  surprise.  We  have  been 
used  to  the  imputation  of  "  old-fogyishness "  as  made  by 
Vogue,  but  never  before  have  angered  ladies  attributed  to  us 
the  possession  of  those  qualities  enjoyed  by  Mary  Magdalen. 
We  fail  to  see,  even  if  the  accusation  were  true,  what  it  has 
to  do  with  the  case.  We  may  point  out  to  Miss,  Mr.,  or 
Mrs.  Banning  that  truth  is  invariable ;  that  it  is  immutable  ; 
that  it  will  prevail.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the 
truth  be  spoken  by  the  Saviour,  the  Son  of  Man,  by  a  man 
of  pure  life,  by  a  man  of  impure  life,  by  a  woman  of 
chastity,  or  by  a  loose  woman.  "  Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  and  sucklings  cometh  forth  praise."  Aside  from  the 
purely  personal  attributes  of  the  person  uttering  it,  the  truth 
must  be  the  truth.  We  hope  our  readers  will  always  judge 
of  the  utterances  of  this  journal  by  the  truth  that  is  in  them. 

But  what  is  the  reason  that  condemnation  of  loose  women 
should  so  excite  the  rage  and  rancor  of  other  women  ?  The 
Argonaut  has  often  said  that  it  believes  the  codes  of  men 
and  women  differ  ;  that  the  loss  of  chastity  in  a  woman  is 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  honor  in  a  man  ;  that  an  unchaste 
woman  ranks  among  women  as  a  rascal  ranks  among  men. 
We  have  said  that  we  do  not  believe  men  can  be  partly 
honest  or  occasionally  honest.  We  divide  the  masculine 
half  of  humanity  into  honest  men  and  rascals.  We  have 
often  expressed  ourselves  concerning  the  rascal  half  of  men. 
Yet  never  in  all  the  years  that  the  Argonaut  has  been  pub- 
lished has  there  come  in  a  plea  for  the  rascals.  Yet  there 
have  come  in  many  for  loose  women.  What  is  the  cause 
of  this  difference  in  the  point  of  view  of  women  and  of  men? 

Vogue,  which  is  essentially  a  journal  written  for  women, 
condemns  the  Argonaut  for  its  "  old-fogyish "  views  of 
woman.  Are  these  the  "old-fogyish"  views  which  it 
means  ?  If  it  is  old-fogyish  to  condemn  bad  women  and  to 
respect  only  good  ones,  we  prefer  to  remain  old-fogyish, 
even  if  thereby  we  lose  the  regard  of  the  fashion  paper, 
Vogue,  and  of  Miss,  Mr.,  or  Mrs.  Banning,  of  the  city  of 
Ogden,  in  the  sometime  polygamous   Territory  of   Utah. 


The  wake  now  being  held  over  the  remains  of  the  Demo- 
The  Democratic  CTatic  P3*1?  at  Chicago  continues  with  en- 
Collection  or  thusiasm.  There  has  been  much  swinging 
Cueios.  0f  shillalahs  and  cracking  of  skulls."    Were 

it  not  for  the  daily  assurances  of  the  newspapers,  it  might  be 
thought  that  this  is  not  a  Democratic  convention  but  a 
Donnybrook  fair,  or  a  gathering  of  the  Populists.  The  pro- 
ceedings would  incline  one  to  the  former  belief ;  the  leaders 
to  the  latter.  The  collection  of  leaders  must  indeed  be  an 
interesting  one  to  the  student  of  curios.  Here  we  have 
Altgeld,  the  friend  of  the  Haymarket  anarchists,  who  fiddled 
while  Chicago  was  burned  by  the  Chicago  rioters,  and 
stormed  with  right  bold  oaths  when  his  amusement  was 
interrupted  by  the  President  ;  here  we  have  Tillman,  who 
attempted  to  turn  his  State  into  a  dispenser  of  in- 
toxicants, called  out  his  troops  when  the  people  objected, 
and  threatened  to  ignore  the  decrees  of  the  courts  when  they 
decided  that  he  was  exceeding  his  authority  ;  here  we  have 
Bryan,  the  boy  orator,  who  refused  to  play  when  his  party 
would  not  accept  his  programme,  and  then  returned  to  the 
fold  when  he  thought  he  saw  a  chance  to  be  President ;  here 
we  have  "  Silver  Dick,"  who  has  had  but  one  idea  since 
birth,  and  was  retired  to  private  life  some  years  3go  because 
of  that    idea ;    here   we   have   the   wonder  -r.or   of 

Oregon  and  the  prize  governor  of  Texas,  .nd 

weight  are  so  happily  appropriate.     Only  e, 

of  Colorado,  is  needed  to  complete  the  colle 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  13,  i£ 


THE    POISON    OF    LOVE. 


Eeing  an  Episode  of  Army  Life  in  the  Far  West. 


The  commanding  officer  was  seated  in  the  adjutant's 
office,  in  troubled  parley  with  the  officer  of  the  day. 

It  was  high  noon,  midsummer,  and  Arizona  ;  and  though 
the  adobe  was  as  cool  as  only  an  adobe  can  be  in  fiery 
weather,  the  major  was  mopping  his  brow  in  entire  dis- 
comfort. 

"That's  it!  that's  it! "he  ejaculated.  "Think  of  send- 
ing a  man  off  on  the  very  eve  of  his  wedding  ;  the  very 
day  before  he  is  to  be  married.  It's  a  beastly  unpleasant 
thing  to  have  to  do.  But  I'm  too  old  for  a  trip  like  that  ; 
Gowan's  on  the  sick  list,  Henderson's  away,  Thompson's 
wife  may  die  any  minute,  Trowbridge  won't  be  back  from 
Grant  until  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  you're  half  dead 
(precious  hospital  we  have!)  and  officer  of  the  day  besides. 
Then,  moreover,  Howland's  about  the  only  one  who  can 
handle  those  things  right  and  not  make  a  mess  of  it.  He's 
got  to  go,  that's  all." 

"  I  might  be  able  to  manage  the  business  ;  suppose  you 
let  him  take  my  sabre,  and  I'll  go,"  suggested  Briggs. 

"You  look  like  it,  now  don't  you  ?  Pretty  healthy  speci- 
men you'd  be  to  send  on  a  ride  like  that." 

"  It  wouldn't  hurt  me  and  it  might  do  me  good.  I  ask  it 
as  a  favor,  major." 

"  Well,  I  won't.  Howland's  going."  He  rang  the  bell  for 
his  orderly  and  sent  that  unduly  erect  individual  to  find 
Lieutenant  Howland,  give  him  the  commanding  officer's 
compliments,  and  say  he  would  like  to  see  him  in  the  ad- 
jutant's office  immediately. 

When  the  orderly  had  gone  on  his  way  saluting,  Briggs 
tilted  back  in  his  chair,  with  its  burnt  ornament  of  Q.  M.  D., 
and  fingered  his  sabre-knot,  and  watched  the  flies  circling 
with  a  faint  buzz  in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  com- 
mandant turned  his  attention  to  a  legal-cap  document  much 
underscored  and  lined  in  red  ink,  and  glanced  uneasily  at  the 
door.  The  official  paper  did  not  claim  his  attention  long. 
"  He  can  start  now  and  be  back  by  noon  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,"  said  Briggs,  "  he  can." 

"  I  suppose  he'll  see  the  reason  for  it." 

"  I  suppose  so,"  assented  Briggs. 

"  He's  a  sensible  fellow." 

"  Yes,  he's  sensible,"  Briggs  agreed. 

The  major  felt  that  his  junior  officer  was  not  exactly  en- 
couraging. "  What  the  deuce  would  you  have  me  do 
then  ?  "  he  snapped. 

"  Let  me  go." 

"  You're  as  pig-headed  as  a  donkey,"  thundered  the  major. 
"  You  shan't  go,  I  tell  you." 

"  AU  right,  but  I'd  rather  not  be  around  when  you  send 
Howland,  that's  all.  It's  a  rude  interruption  of  love's  young 
dream.  You've  my  sympathy,  as  you've  got  the  talking  to 
do.  Here  he  comes.  Shall  I  help  you  out,  or  may  I  go  ? " 
asked  the  brave  soldier,  rising  and  looking  longingly  toward 
the  door. 

"  Go,  go  by  all  means,  and  leave  me  the  nasty  job." 

Briggs  resumed  his  seat,  his  sabre  clanked,  and  he 
knocked  down  an  Army  Register  for  '70.  While  he  was 
picking  it  up,  Howland  came  in.  He  was  the  most  promis- 
ing officer  in  the  regiment,  and  was  tall,  and  strong,  and 
homely.  He  had  a  square  jaw  and  a  straight  mouth, 
and  the  jaw  looked  squarer  and  the  mouth  straighter 
just  now.  He  foresaw  something  unpleasant  when  he 
caught  sight  of  Briggs  and  the  major.  Briggs  was  small 
and  thin,  the  major  was  short  and  fat,  and  both  were  un- 
usually impressed  with  Howland's  stature. 

"E-e-eh,"  commenced  the  commanding  officer,  and  dog- 
eared the  legal-cap  document  and  straightened  it  out  again. 
"  Eh,  Howland  !  " 

"Well,  sir?" 

"  Why — eh,  I've  got  to  ask  you  a  deuced  unpleasant 
thing,  Howland." 

"  I  will  try  to  answer  it,  major." 

"Not  a  question,  not  a  question.  It's  something  I've  got 
to  ask  you  to  do,  and,  by  Jove,  I'd  rather  be  shot." 

"  Anything  I  can  do  for  you,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  do." 

11  See  here.  Everybody  is  sick  or  away,  and  I'm  so  old 
and  fat,  and  Briggs  is  just  out  of  a  fever  bed  and  hardly 
able  to  stand,  you  know,  and  some  one  has  got  to  go  up  to 
the  agency  and  quiet  a  fuss  among  the  bucks  about  the  beef 
issue.  Whoever  goes  has  got  to  go  now  and  get  there  in  a 
hurry*  I  suppose  I  might  attempt  it,  I  suppose  I  might  ; 
but  I'd  make  a  mess  of  the  business.  I  can't  manage  those 
bucks.  I  lose  my  temper  too  fast — and  then  I'm  so  fat," 
said  the  major,  sadly.  "  Briggs  insists  upon  going,  but  you 
see  he  shouldn't ;  I  won't  allow  him  to.  Don't  you  see  how 
it  is  ?     There's  only  you  available." 

"  Certainly,  sir." 

"  I've  got  to  ask  you  to  do  it  to  prevent  a  lot  of  trouble. 
I  know  you  are  to  be  married  to-morrow,  and  it's  the  most 
disagreeable  thing  I  ever  had  to  do,  to  send  you  away  to- 
day.    But  you  see  how  it  is?  "  he  reiterated. 

"  Of  course  I  see,  sir  ;  and  I'll  go — not  exactly  with 
pleasure — but  still,  I'll  go.  I  can  get  back  by  noon  to- 
morrow— and  that'll  give  me  time  to  shave  and  dress,"  he 
added,  with  a  grim  smile. 

They  discussed  the  matter  at  some  length,  and  Howland 
went  to  get  on  his  scouting-clothes  for  the  long,  hot  ride 
through  dust  as  drying  and  choking  as  flour,  and  to  say 
good-by  to  Captain  Trowbridge's  youngest  daughter. 

Like  the  princess  of  fairy  lore,  she  was  as  good  as  she 
was  beautiful,  and  had  light  hair  and  brown  eyes,  and 
dimples,  and  clinging,  feminine  ways.  Howland  was  badly 
in  love  ;  had  been  for  several  years,  but  many  things  had 
happened  to  prevent  his  marriage.  At  first  he  had  had  a 
mother  and  sister  to  support  on  a  second-lieutenant's  pay  ; 
.  he  sister  had  married  and  his  mother  had  died,  so 
"ortune  was  all  his  own  ;  but  at  that  time   Doris  Trow- 

.  idge  was  engaged  to  marry  another  man. 
■    When  she  found  that  she  cared  more  for  Howland  than  for 


herfiatice",  she  broke  the  engagement,  and  was  meek,  and 
tearful,  and  ashamed  of  herself  for  a  month,  until  she  and 
Howland  arranged  things  satisfactorily  between  them.  They 
were  to  have  been  married  six  months  before,  but  Howland 
was  ordered  off  on  a  scout :  and  three  months  after  that 
she  had  been  at  the  point  of  death  ;  so  now,  though  the 
season  was  unpropitious,  they  had  determined  to  take  time 
by  the  forelock,  make  the  most  of  the  chance  visit  of  a 
clergyman,  and  be  married  in  the  middle  of  July. 

At  this  juncture  Howland  was  being  sent  away,  and  he 
grew  desperate. 

Nevertheless,  he  said  good-by  to  little  Miss  Trowbridge 
with  exemplary  calmness,  and  was  more  careful  than  she 
not  to  show  depression. 

"  You'll  come  back,  surely,  won't  you  ? "  she  begged. 

"  Of  course  I  will,  goosey.  Don't  I  go  to  the  agency  on 
an  average  of  twice  a  month  nearly  all  the  time  ? " 

"  I  know.     But  some  way  this  seems  different." 

Howland  agreed  with  her,  but  he  laughed  at  her  for  all 
that. 

"It's  like  the  legend  of  Sir  Olof,  isn't  it?  He  went 
away  the  night  before  he  was  to  be  married,  and  an  erl 
maiden  made  him  die." 

"There's  nothing  so  fascinating  as  an  erl  maiden  at  the 
agency,  more's  the  pity,"  he  told  her. 

Then  he  went  and  rode  off  under  the  scorching  sun  in 
a  cloud  of  dust,  two  soldiers  behind  him  and  all  well 
mounted. 

The  girl  watched  him  until  she  could  see  him  no  longer, 
and  went  back  into  the  tent  to  sit  with  a  white  face  and 
closed  lips  and  dry  eyes,  looking  at  the  sands  of  the  parade- 
ground. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Howland  held  a  long  council  with  the  chiefs,  and  very 
nearly  succeeded  in  settling  the  difficulties  before  nightfall. 
They  talked,  sitting  under  a  shelter  of  willow  sticks  and 
branches.  There  was  a  half-cured  ox-hide  on  the  ground 
upon  which  they  squatted. 

Two  of  the  Indians  played  monte  with  a  pack  of  grotesque 
raw-hide  cards,  and  one  whittled  a  stick  for  an  arrow-shaft. 
They  liked  Howland,  and  they  trusted  him.  This  was 
known,  so  missions  of  the  sort  usually  fell  to  him.  He 
talked  now  and  waxed  very  eloquent,  and  the  chiefs  grunted 
as  the  interpreter  translated.  They  were  almost  won  to  him, 
but  they  postponed  their  decision  until  they  should  have 
time  to  talk  matters  over,  so  they  bade  him  return  after 
dark.  Howland  went  away,  after  having  given  the  daughter 
of  one  of  the  bucks  a  bright  handkerchief  and  having  said 
a  few  words  to  her  out  of  his  scanty  vocabulary.  The  girl 
looked  at  him  intently,  with  her  little,  bird-like  eyes  twink- 
ling, and  said  nothing  in  reply,  but  smoothed  the  bandana 
on  her  knees.  When  he  was  gone,  she  rose  and  stood  in 
front  of  her  tepee  to  watch  him  out  of  sight,  as  the  fair- 
haired  white  woman  had  done  a  few  hours  before. 

After  a  time  she  put  the  handkerchief  on  her  head  and 
went  in  the  direction  he  had  taken. 

When  she  found  him,  it  was  dusk  and  the  coyotes  had  be- 
gun to  whine  and  bark  all  about  them,  and  one  faint  star 
glimmered  in  the  purpling  sky.  Her  eyes  were  wonderfully 
bright,  and  her  wild  gracefulness  would  have  been  alluring 
to  another  man. 

She  went  up  behind  him  and  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 
He  faced  about  and  asked  what  she  wanted.  But  for  the 
bright  kerchief  on  her  head,  he  would  not  have  remembered 
her.  When  he  saw  that,  he  smiled,  and  the  girl,  encour- 
aged, began  a  protestation  of  desperate,  savage  love  in  the 
most  even  of  voices  and  broken  of  English,  interspersed 
with  Apache  and  Mexican. 

Howland  answered  her  kindly,  and,  to  her  calm-toned 
pleadings,  smiled  in  her  tense  face  and  turned  away. 

"  Poco  tiempo,  you  come,"  she  said,  gliding  after  him  and 
grasping  his  hand.  She  followed  him  for  a  few  yards,  still 
holding  his  hand.     "  You  come  ? "  she  insisted. 

"  Yes,  poco  tiempo,  I  come  see  your  father." 

She  flung  the  hand  from  her  and  hurried  off  into  the 
shadow,  with  a  low  snarl. 

Late  at  night,  as  Howland  left  the  council  of  the  braves, 
a  hundred  yards  from  the  camp  a  woman  strode  up  to  him, 
and,  without  any  preface,  dropped  at  his  feet  and  caught  his 
hands,  and  repeated  the  story  of  her  savage  passion  in  the 
same  monotone,  as  tinkling  and  musical  as  the  sound  of  a 
crystal  bell. 

But  Howland  had  completed  his  embassy  successfully,  and 
was  in  haste  to  return  to  the  camp  during  the  night  and 
comparative  coolness,  so  he  pushed  her  away  with  a  dis- 
gusted "Vamoose  !  "  and  hurried  on. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  + 

Years  ago  there  were  still  poisoned  arrows  used  occa- 
sionally, weapons  deadlier  than  the  more  popular  rifle  or 
carbine,  for  their  scratch  was  fatal.  The  head  was  dipped  in 
a  poison  curiously  made.  A  bit  of  liver,  quite  putrid,  was 
held  before  a  rattlesnake  until  he  had  injected  his  venom 
into  it  time  and  time  again.  After  a  few  more  days  this 
virulent  substance  was  put  upon  the  points  of  the  arrows,  to 
carry  agony  and  dissolution  to  whatsoever  they  touched. 

It  was  one  of  these  arrows  that  Howland  jerked  from  his 
arm,  a  few  moments  later,  as  he  went  into  the  hut  where  his 
two  soldiers  were  waiting. 

He  held  it  in  front  of  the  candle  and  examined  it  intently 
while  the  blood  dripped  over  his  dusty  boot.  One  of  the 
men  asked  him  how  it  had  happened,  while  he  cut  open  the 
sleeve.  "  A  mistake,  very  likely.  It  was  not  one  of  the 
bucks  ;  we  parted  good  friends."  The  woman  he  did  not 
mention.  He  looked  at  the  arrow  again.  "  It's  poisoned,  I 
guess.  Rather  hard  luck,"  he  said.  He  passed  one  hand 
across  his  face  wearily,  and  repeated  "  Hard  luck  !  "  Then 
he  gave  the  men  a  detailed  account  of  what  he  had  done  and 
accomplished,  that  they  might  tell  the  major  in  case  he 
himself  should  be  past  speaking.  The  agency  doctor  was 
off  on  a  two  days'  hunting  trip,  so  the  soldiers  bathed  and 
dressed  the  wound,  and  made  Howland  drink  the  contents 
of  a  large  flask  of  whisky.     But  he  ordered  his  horse  and 


went  back  to  the  post,  nevertheless,  across  the  long,  gleam- 
ing plain  of  sand,  under  the  purple  arch  with  its  stars  of 
glimmering  gold  ;  three  weird,  dark  figures  following  the 
road  through  the  night. 

And  just  as  the  gray  of  dawn  came  over  the  far-off  black 
mountains,  just  as  the  dawn  breeze  sprang  up  and  blew  on 
his  swollen  and  burning  face,  just  as  the  first  call  for  reveille 
shrilled  through  the  valley,  two  dust-whitened  riders,  sup- 
porting him  in  his  saddle,  drew  up  at  the  hospital. 

At  two  o'clock  a  stretcher  carried  the  body  of  Lieutenant 
Howland  from  the  hospital  to  his  quarters  ;  and  the  flag 
was  put  at  half-mast.  Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1896. 


THE    YALE    CREW. 

Their  Arrival    in    England  the    Sensation  of  the  Day  — They  Still 

Use    the    American    Stroke— Wherein    the    English 

Style  is  Superior. 

In  aquatic  circles,  the  sensation  of  the  hour  is  the  arrival 
in  England  of  the  Yale  crew.  These  are  the  twelve  oarsmen 
selected  by  Yale  College  from  among  its  students  to  com- 
pete for  the  Grand  Challenge  Cup  at  Henley  in  July  next. 
Of  course  the  crew  proper  consists  of  but  eight  men,  with 
coxswain,  making  nine.  But  there  are  three  additional 
rowers  who  fill  the  position  of  substitutes.  They  are  a  fine, 
powerful  set  of  young  men,  these  Yale  boys  ;  and  there 
is  not  an  Englishman  who  saw  them  as  they  stepped  ashore 
from  the  American  liner  Berlin  at  Southampton  on  Tues- 
day, or  who  knows  through  the  papers  of  their  arrival  in 
England  and  the  object  of  their  coming,  who  does  not  re- 
spect each  and  every  member  of  the  crew. 

On  landing,  they  took  the  special  train  at  once  to  Henley, 
and,  in  the  afternoon,  went  out  for  a  practice  row  on  the 
river,  coached  by  Mr.  Robert  Cook,  the  famous  Yale  coach, 
who  rode  along  the  river's  bank  on  horseback.  The  Yale 
crew's  style  of  rowing  is  identical  with  that  of  Cornell,  and 
Cornell's  style  was  the  same  as  Harvard's  away  back  in 
1869,  when  Oxford  gave  them  such  a  beating.  As  long  ago 
as  this — seven-and-twenty  years  ago — this  style  of  rowing, 
now  known  as  the  American  stroke,  was  clearly  shown  to  be 
inferior  to  the  English  stroke.  Of  course,  in  the  American 
inter-collegiate  regattas,  when  all  the  competing  crews  are 
American,  who  each  row  the  American  stroke,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  it  does  not  signify  how  inherently  defective 
the  style  is.  It  is  when  the  American  stroke  has  to  compete 
with  the  English  that  the  former's  inferiority  is  so  painfully 
patent. 

The  American  style  is  a  short,  quick  stroke,  rowed  almost 
entirely  without  a  movement  of  the  body,  the  arms  doing  all 
the  work.  The  English  style,  on  the  contrary,  is  almost  all 
body.  It  is  a  longer,  slower  stroke,  but  while  the  oar  is  in 
the  water,  the  oarsman's  head  has  performed  almost  a  semi- 
circle. The  rower  bends  forward  almost  on  his  face  (or  on 
to  the  back  of  the  man  in  front,  if  he  be  not  the  stroke  oar), 
digs  the  blade  of  his  oar  into  the  water,  and  then  swings 
upright  and  back  almost  flat,  even  sending  the  handle  of  the 
oar  behind  him  in  the  sweep  he  gives  it.  It  is  not  pretty  to 
look  at,  I  grant  you,  as  I  imagine  most  Americans  who  have 
seen  an  Oxford  and  Cambridge  boat-race  for  the  first  time 
will  tell  you.  But  it  tells.  It  is  the  lug  that  does  it.  The 
raciDg  boat  seems  to  jump  out  of  the  water  with  the  com- 
bined lift  of  eight  stalwart,  brawny  young  men  in  the  height 
of  training.  The  American  boat  goes  smoothly  and  grace- 
fully along,  as  if  skimming  on  the  top  of  oil,  her  crew  im- 
movable as  rocks,  and  their  arms  and  wrists  seeming  to 
work  on  delicately  adjusted  pivots.  As  against  English 
oarsmen,  I  thought  this  style  was  virtually  conceded  to  be 
inferior  years  ago.  Certainly,  whoever  still  cling  to  it 
ought  to  have  been  satisfied  of  their  error  when  Cornell  was 
so  easily  beaten  at  Henley  last  year ;  the  men  were  badly 
piimped  out  and  gone  to  pieces  before  the  race  was  over. 

Indeed,  it  was  currently  reported  that  for  the  first  time 
the  Yale  crew  had  abandoned  the  old  American  stroke,  and 
would  row  with  the  body  swing  in  their  coming  race.  It 
was  said  that  Mr.  Cook,  the  coach,  had  spent  three  years 
at  Cambridge  University,  where  he  had  acquired  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  the  English  stroke,  and  had  taught  it  to 
the  Yale  crew.  This  intelligence  was  very  pleasant  to  those 
Americans  in  England  who  still  retained  nationality  enough 
to  give  them  the  wish  that  the  American  crew  might  at  last 
win  a  boat-race  against  English  oarsmen.  It  was  also  satis- 
factory to  all  British  sportsmen  who  want  to  see  the  best 
man  win.  Imagine,  therefore,  the  chagrin,  not  to  say  dis- 
gust, of  everybody  when,  at  Yale's  first  practice  on  the  river, 
the  old  jerky,  stiff-bodied,  quick  stroke  was  seen.  A  big 
sigh  went  up.  You  heard  "  Cornell  again  !  "  on  all  sides. 
It  does  seem  a  pity  that  what  can  be  little  short  of  blind 
national  conceit,  in  the  face  of  overwhelming  proof,  should 
spoil  what  would  otherwise — might,  anyhow — be  a  close 
and  well-contested  race.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the 
English  way  of  rowing  is  the  superior.  "  The  lug  is  what 
does  it,"  I  heard  one  man  say  ;  "  them  there  Yankees  ain't 
got  no  lug.  They  just  sticks  their  oars  in  the  water,  twists 
their  elbows  and  wrists,  and  out  with  'em  again.  Ye  cawn't 
expect  that  there  to  send  a  boat  along,  can  you  ? " 

I  can  not  imagine  why  Mr.  Cook  has  stuck  to  the  old 
style.  He  has  a  splendid  set  of  men.  They  have  pluck, 
and  muscle,  and  national  determination  to  win.  Why,  then, 
handicap  them  with  a  bad  style — a  style  with  which  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  win,  no  matter  how  they  may  try, 
as  the  past  has  shown?  Fancy  coming  three  thousand 
miles  simply  to  make  another  exhibition  of  the  uselessness 
of  rowing  against  Englishmen  with  the  short,  quick,  ex- 
hausting, swingless,  American  stroke.  If  the  Yale  crew  do 
win — and  may  they,  notwithstanding  their  faulty  style — it 
will  be  by  the  splendidness  of  their  manhood  and  the  beau- 
tiful power  of  their  youthful  physiques.  They  are  almost  a 
crew  of  giants.  If  they  do  not  win,  it  will  merely  be  the 
style.  Cockaigne. 

London,  June  19,  1896. 


July  13,  1S96. 


THE 


ARG  ONAUT. 


A    CELEBRATED    CASE. 


The    Acquittal    of   Mrs.    Fleming    on    her   Trial    for    Murder— Side 

Lights  on  the  New  York  Legal  Sensation— Strange 

Incidents  in  the  Suit. 


It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  I  wrote  to  you  briefly  con- 
cerning the  trial  of  Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Almont  Livingston 
Fleming  for  the  poisoning  of  her  mother.  To  recapitulate 
the  facts  :  The  motive  was  apparently  to  gain  possession  of 
eighty-five  thousand  dollars,  which  were  to  revert  to  Mrs. 
Fleming  on  the  death  of  her  mother.  The  alleged  crime 
took  place  on  the  night  of  August  30,  1895,  when  Mrs. 
Fleming  sent  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Evaline  D.  Bliss,  some 
clam-chowder  at  the  hands  of  her  little  daughter,  Grade. 
After  eating  the  soup,  Mrs.  Bliss  was  seized  with  violent 
paroxysms  and  died  within  a  few  hours,  and  with  her  dying 
breath  she  accused  her  daughter  of  having  poisoned  her. 
The  mother,  Mrs.  Bliss,  was  once  a  rapid  young  woman 
who  married  an  octogenarian  millionaire.  When  he  died, 
she  inherited  a  large  fortune,  and  married  again.  The  girl 
was  brought  up  by  the  mother  and  the  second  husband  in  a 
fashion  which  did  not  tend  to  bring  out  her  best  qualities. 
As  she  herself  said,  her  mother  was  responsible  for  all  that 
was  evil  in  her  character. 

I  spoke  in  my  preceding  letter  of  the  curious  quarrel 
which  broke  out  over  the  experts  in  the  case.  One  of  them 
— a  Dr.  Walter  Scheele — was  accused  of  having  declared 
that  he  would  find  the  woman  guilty,  whether  she  was 
guilty  or  not,  in  order  to  add  to  his  reputation.  Many  emi- 
nent chemical  experts  were  called  to  testify.  The  money 
which  Mrs.  Fleming  secured  from  her  mother's  estate  she 
has  largely  expended  in  employing  high-priced  criminal 
lawyers  to  defend  her. 

The  Fleming  trial  has  been  in  progress  for  six  weeks. 
It  has  been  largely  attended  by  women.  Much  of  the  tes- 
timony has  been  unfit  for  publication.  The  letters  written 
by  Mrs.  Fleming  to  her  lover,  Ferdinand  Wilckes,  contain 
language  which  the  judge  would  not  allow  to  be  incorporated 
in  the  record.  But  none  of  the  women  retired  from  the 
court-room,  and  once  when  the  judge  took  some  of  these 
erotic  letters  from  the  hands  of  the  counsel  and  insisted  on 
reading  them  in  silence  himself  and  forbade  their  being  read 
aloud,  a  wave  of  indignation  swept  over  the  women  in  the 
room.  Yet,  closely  as  they  have  followed  the  case,  it  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  most  of  the  court-room  officials  that  if 
the  jury  had  been  composed  of  women  instead  of  men, 
Mrs.  Mary  Alice  Almont  Livingston  Fleming  would  have 
been  sent  at  once  to  the  electric  chair. 

One  of  the  curious  phases  of  the  trial  is  that  it  has  been 
so  far-reaching.  All  sorts  of  people  of  all  sorts  of  ranks 
have  been  dragged  into  it.  The  fact  that  the  two  women, 
the  mother  and  the  daughter,  were  both  handsome,  both 
well  educated,  and  both  rich,  threw  them  into  contact  with 
men  of  high-standing.  The  contamination  caused  by  con- 
tact with  such  women  is  remarkable.  It  extended  in  every 
direction.  Many  reputations  were  blasted  by  the  trial. 
Mrs.  Fleming's  was  hopelessly  smirched  by  her  own  letters  ; 
so  was  her  mother's  fair  name  ;  so  was  her  step-father's  ;  so 
was  her  lover's,  Ferdinand  Wilckes.  He  refused  upon  the 
stand  to  acknowledge  his  own  degradation,  and  sheltered 
himself  behind  the  statutory  privilege  permitting  him  not  to 
incriminate  or  degrade  himself.  The  brother  of  Wilckes 
was  also  smirched.  The  old  Knickerbocker  family  of  Liv- 
ingston was  dragged  in  the  mud.  It  is  hinted  in  New  York 
that,  while  many  names  have  come  out  in  the  case,  many 
more  have  not  come  out,  and  that  there  are  a  number  of 
wealthy  gentlemen,  young,  middle-aged,  and  elderly,  who 
are  breathing  more  freely,  now  that  the  trial  is  over. 

Another  curious  phase  of  the  trial  has  been  a  species  of 
race  animosity  which  it  has  developed.  The  honesty  and 
veracity  of  Scheele,  the  chemical  expert  of  whom  I  spoke, 
were  bitterly  attacked.  Such  was  the  extreme  virulence  of 
the  attacks  upon  him  that,  regardless  of  whether  he  was 
honest  or  not,  they  attracted  the  attention  of  the  news- 
papers. It  developed  from  their  investigations  that  Scheele 
had  been  associated  in  furthering  certain  legislation  at  Al- 
bany which  would  have  injured  local  brewing  interests. 
Therefore  a  perfect  army  of  Germans  connected  with  the 
brewing  interests  were  allied  against  Scheele.  Max  Mans- 
feld,  editor  of  one  of  the  German  papers  here,  slapped 
Scheele's  face  as  the  latter  sat  drinking  beer  in  a  German 
saloon.  Nearly  all  the  scenes  in  this  drama  have  been  laid 
in  German  beer-gardens  or  saloons.  Scheele  belonged  to 
an  anti-Semite  party  in  Germany,  and  nearly  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses against  him  were  German  Jews.  That  a  German 
quarrel  over  German  beer-brewers'  interests  should  be 
brought  into  a  murder  trial  in  American  courts  is  certainly 
extraordinary. 

The  proceedings  in  court  have  been  stormy,  and  the  lie 
has  been  passed  many  times.  There  have,  however,  been 
two  personal  encounters  connected  with  the  trial — one  the 
assault  of  Mansfeld  on  Scheele,  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
and  the  other,  the  attack  by  Lawyer  Haire  on  Dr.  O'Sul- 
livan,  who  had  called  him  a  shyster.  There  was  a  continual 
undercurrent  of  snarling  going  on  at  the  trial,  and  the  jury 
never  knew  when  a  row  might  be  expected  to  break  out. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  June  that  Mrs.  Fleming  stepped 
out  of  the  prison  gate  of  the  Tombs,  walked  daintily  across 
the  wide  sidewalk  to  a  carriage,  and  was  driven  away.  For 
ten  months  she  had  been  imprisoned  in  the  Tombs,  charged 
with  the  crime  of  poisoning  her  mother,  and  for  seven  weeks 
she  was  under  the  strain  of  this  most  remarkable  criminal 
trial.  She  became  the  mother  of  a  boy  while  in  prison,  a 
boy  now  five  months  old.  What  a  birth,  and  what  a  birth- 
place !  To  be  born  in  that  dismal  building,  the  Tombs — 
born  of  a  mother  accused  of  the  murder  of  her  mother — 
what  a  birthplace  and  what  a  heritage  for  that  baby  boy ! 
Mrs.  Fleming's  first  visit  was  to  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Gerry  Society;  where  her  twelve-year-old  daughter,  Gracie, 
had  been  since  her  mother's  imprisonment.  This  was  the  child 
who  was  said  to  have  taken  the  poisoned  soup  to  her  grand- 


mother. Mrs.  Fleming  then  went  to  the  country  place  of  her 
leading  attorney,  Lawyer  Shaw,  at  Finderne,  thirty  miles  from 
New  York.  Lawyer  Shaw  had  been  a  most  devoted  friend 
as  well  as  advocate  of  the  accused  woman,  and  he  was  most 
impressive  in  his  work  upon  the  jury.  One  of  the  jurors, 
John  D.  Buchtel,  wept  when  he  took  his  seat  in  the  box 
when  the  jury  returned  at  the  end  of  the  trial,  and  Lawyer 
Shaw's  countenance  fell.  From  this  he  inferred  that  the 
verdict  was  against  his  client.  But  when  the  verdict  was 
rendered,  it  was  apparent  that  Juror  Buchtel  had  been  weep- 
ing merely  through  excitement. 

The  trial  has  been  a  costly  one  to  the  county.  It  has  cost 
for  the  two  months  something  like  $40,000.  Of  this, 
$5,000  was  paid  to  jurors,  $12,000  to  experts,  and  $3,000 
to  stenographers.  It  is  said  that  the  trial  will  cost  Mrs. 
Fleming  as  much  as  it  did  the  county. 

Her  money  is  in  the  hands  of  a  city  official  who  is  called 
the  city  chamberlain.  It  amounted  to  $80,000.  Out  of 
this,  she  had  already  drawn  $21,000  to  pay  the  expense  of 
her  defense.  This,  however,  does  not  cover  the  entire 
amount.  Mr.  Shaw  calculates  that  after  all  the  expenses  of 
the  trial  are  paid,  she  will  have  about  $40,000  left.  She  not 
only  had  high-priced  counsel  to  pay,  but  was  obliged  to  pay 
large  sums  to  the  experts  whom  she  retained. 

New  York,  June  30,  1S96.  Flaneur. 


A  quick  sense  of  humor  (writes  A.  Lampman  in  the  cur- 
rent Harper's)  is  surely  one  of  the  happiest  of  mortal  pos- 
sessions. It  saves  a  man  from  many  a  bitter  fall  conse- 
quent upon  his  taking  himself  too  seriously.  He  who  has 
learned  to  laugh  at  himself  is  a  near  neighbor  to  happiness, 
for  vanity  never  increases  beyond  the  danger-point  in  the 
truly  humorous  man.  A  kindly  feeling  for  the  ludicrous 
easily  smooths  away  the  sharp  edges  of  disappointment  and 
humiliation,  and  the  wise  man  draws  back  from  many  an 
act  and  many  a  speech  which  passion  or  even  calculation 
dictates,  but  which  humor  instantly  represents  to  him  by  an 
image  as  undignified  and  absurd.  Humor  also,  which  is 
inseparable  from  tenderness,  illuminates  for  us  the  cranks 
and  eccentricities  of  our  neighbors,  so  that  we  are  attracted 
by  them  rather  than  repelled.  It  is  the  source  of  that  joy- 
ous spirit  of  tolerance  which  is  a  necessary  condition  of 
happy  living.  Through  it  we  learn  to  find  our  delight  in 
the  mere  sound  and  spectacle  of  life.  The  season  at  which 
happiness  is  most  fully  within  our  reach  is  not  the  season  of 
youth,  so  much  extolled,  but  rather  that  of  early  middle  age. 
We  have  passed  through  our  period  of  storm  and  stress. 
We  are  no  longer  torn  by  the  deep  agitations  of  youth. 
With  the  full  capacity  to  enjoy,  our  mental  and  spiritual 
faculties  are  settled  and  matured.  We  are  in  a  position  to 
appreciate  experience,  to  digest  and  make  the  most  of  it. 
Moreover,  the  soul  is  stored  with  memories — a  possession 
of  which  few  of  us  sufficiently  avail  ourselves,  or  realize 
the  value.  It  is  in  memory,  the  recollection  of  things  ad- 
ventitious or  episodical,  that  our  deepest  and  securest 
pleasures  consist. 

The  London  Lancet,  probably  the  foremost  medical  jour- 
nal printed  in  the  English  language,  is  authority  for  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  A  few  years  ago,  when  diphtheria  was  raging  in 
England,  a  gentleman  accompanied  the  celebrated  Dr.  Field 
on  his  rounds  to  witness  the  so-called  '  wonderful  cures  ' 
which  he  performed,  while  the  patients  of  others  were  drop- 
ping on  all  sides.  All  he  took  with  him  was  powder  of 
sulphur  and  a  quill,  and  with  these  he  cured  every  patient 
without  exception — that  is  he  put  a  teaspoonful  of  flour  of 
brimstone  into  a  wine-glass  of  water,  and  stirred  it  with  his 
finger  instead  of  a  spoon,  as  sulphur  does  not  readily  amal- 
gamate with  water,  and,  on  the  sulphur  becoming  well 
mixed,  he  gave  it  as  a  gargle,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  patient 
was  out  of  danger,  as  brimstone  kills  every  species  of  fungus 
in  man,  beast,  and  plant  in  a  few  minutes.  Instead  of  spit- 
ting out  the  gargle,  he  recommended  the  swallowing  of  it, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  in  which  he  had  been  called  just  in 
the  nick  of  time,  when  the  fungus  was  too  nearly  closing  to 
allow  the  gargling,  he  blew  the  sulphur  through  a  quill  into 
the  throat,  and  after  the  fungus  had  shrunk  to  allow  of  it, 
then  the  gargling.  He  never  lost  a  patient  from  diphtheria. 
Or,  if  the  patient  can  not  gargle,  take  a  live  coal,  put  it  on  a 
shovel,  and  sprinkle  a  spoonful  or  two  of  the  brimstone  at  a 
time  upon  it,  let  the  sufferer  inhale  it,  holding  the  head  over 
it,  and  the  fungus  will  die." 


Apropos  of  the  tragedy,  in  itself  barbaric,  caused  by  the 
struggles  of  a  vast  unwieldly  crowd,  that  concluded  the  bar- 
baric splendors  of  the  Moscow  coronation,  James  Payn  says  : 
"No  one  who  has  not  experienced  something  of  its  power 
can  judge  of  the  horrors  of  pressure  freed  from  scientific 
control.  What  holocausts  would  have  been  made  of  the 
crowds  that  pressed  to  see  the  executions  before  Newgate  in 
old  times  but  for  the  barriers  that  were  erected  to  stem  the 
human  current !  At  the  fete  in  the  Champ  de  Mars  in  Paris 
in  1827,  numbers  of  people  lost  their  lives  standing,  and 
were  carried  about  hither  and  thither  in  the  crowd  all  night, 
side  by  side  with  their  living  companions." 


Constitutional  government  is  an  empty  show  in  Germany. 
Eighteen  months  ago  the  Reichstag,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  repealed  the  banishment  laws  against  the  Jesuits. 
Nothing  has  been  done,  however,  in  this  matter  by  the 
government,  and  a  few  days  ago,  in  reply  to  a  question, 
Chancellor  Hohenlohe  stated  in  the  Reichstag  that  the 
government  "had  not  yet  had  time  to  reach  any  decision 
on  the  subject." 

-m  %  *■ 

A  picture  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  has  been  placed  in 
the  National  Portrait  Gallery  of  London,  with  the  following 
stupid  inscription  :  "  The  eminent  wit  and  essayist,  with  his 
sister,  who  suffered  from  periodical  fits  of  insanity,  during 
one  of  which  she  killed  her  mother.  Lamb  devoted  most 
of  his  life  to  the  care  of  his  sister." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

William  Black,  the  novel-writer,  is  also  a  portrait-painter, 
an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  an  all-round  sportsman. 

Father  Damien's  elder  brother,  Father  Pamphile  de 
Yeuster,  has  taken  his  place  among  the  lepers  of  Molokai. 

The  Czarina  of  Russia  is  an  expert  type-writer,  and  re- 
cently ordered  a  new  machine,  with  gold  type-bars  and  the 
frame  inlaid  with  pearls. 

Miss  May  Abraham,  recently  appointed  superintendent  of 
factory  inspectors  in  England,  is  a  very  beautiful  woman  of 
the  most  refined  Jewish  type.  She  was  formerly  private 
secretary  to  Lady  Dilke. 

Queen  Amalie  of  Portugal  has  been  devoting  much  of  her 
time  to  an  attempt  to  discover  an  anti-fat  pill,  in  order  to 
stay  the  tendency  to  extreme  corpulence  which  has  been 
threatening  to  disfigure  her  husband. 

Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  eccentric  artist,  has  a  sister,  Mabel 
Beardsley,  who  is  winning  much  approbation  on  the  London 
stage.  As  a  child  she  used  to  recite  in  public,  and  later 
became  a  high-school  teacher,  after  having  been  offered  a 
scholarship  at  Newnham  College  by  Miss  Gladstone. 

Cornelius  Herz,  being  at  last  free  from  fear  of  extradition 
to  France,  where  he  would  have  to  answer  for  his  connec- 
tion with  the  Panama  scandal,  has  had  a  wonderfully  sudden 
recovery  from  the  illness  which  had  confined  him  to  his 
]  room  in  England  for  two  years,  and  he  now  intends  to  settle 
in  the  United  States. 

A  notable  instance  of  talent  running  in  a  family  is  afforded 
by  the  high  honors  just  won  at  Newnham  by  Miss  Ramsay. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  the  distinguished  professor  at  Glas- 
gow University,  and  it  was  her  cousin,  now  wife  of  the 
master  of  Trinity,  who  was  the  first  woman  to  come  out  at 
the  head  of  the  Classical  Tripos  list  at  Cambridge. 

Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming  and  his  wife  now  have 
three  children,  with  whom  they  have  recently  returned  to 
Scotland  from  their  annual  visit  to  the  United  States.  No 
social  ban  is  placed  on  Sir  William  in  Scotland,  where  he 
lives  the  life  of  a- wealthy  country  gentleman  on  his  estates, 
but  he  knows  that  the  doors  of  London  society  are  closed 
against  him  forever. 

William  Dean  Howells,  the  novelist,  recently  declared  in 
a  magazine  article  that  the  practice  of  accepting  "tips"  was 
degrading  and  un-American.  This  aroused  the  indignation 
of  the  Liberty  Dawn  Association  of  Cab  Drivers,  and  they 
J  challenged  Mr.  Howells  to  debate  the  question.  The  de- 
bate was  to  have  come  off  last  Sunday,  and  John  Swinton 
was  to  act  as  umpire. 

At  all  the  entertainments  given  in  London  by  William 
Waldorf  Astor,  the  honors  are  done  by  his  fourteen-year- 
old  daughter  (according  to  the  Marquise  de  Fontenoy),  who 
gives  promise  of  surpassing  her  mother  in  beauty  and 
charm.  She  presides  at  table  with  the  utmost  self-posses- 
sion, and  retires  immediately  afterward  to  her  own  apart- 
ment and,  presumably,  to  bed. 

Sir  William  Harcourt  was  earning  seventy  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year  when  he  resigned  his  practice  at  the  parliament- 
ary bar  to  enter  political  life.  Had  he  remained  at  the  bar 
and  gained  the  same  income,  it  would  have  amounted  in  the 
twenty-seven  years  that  have  since  passed  to  nearly  two 
millions  of  dollars ;  his  ministerial  salary  in  the  same 
period  has  been  only  one-eighth  of  that  sum. 

Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Denmark,  the  eldest  brother 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  is  fifty-three  years  old.  He  has 
seen  all  his  sisters  and  one  brother  attain  more  brilliant  posi- 
tions than  his  own.  His  sisters  are  Princess  of  Wales, 
Dowager-Empress  of  Russia,  and  Queen  de  jure  of  Han- 
over, and  his  brother  is  Kmg  of  the  Hellenes.  The  young- 
est of  the  family,  Prince  Waldemar,  married  one  of  the 
richest  heiresses  in  Europe  in  Princess   Marie  of  Chartres. 

The  Count  Adam  Moltke  who  has  recently  become  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Louisette  Bonaparte,  of  Baltimore,  has  an 
American  aunt  in  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hutton,  of 
Orange,  N.  J.  Miss  Hutton  married  the  late  Count  Harold 
Moltke,  for  many  years  military  attache  of  the  Danish  lega- 
tion of  Paris,  and  has  resided  in  Paris  ever  since  becoming 
a  widow.  This  Danish  branch  of  the  family  is  only  dis- 
tantly related  to  that  of  the  famous  German  field-marshal, 
but  they  are  closely  related  to  the  Countess  Magdalena 
Moltke,  who  is  now  being  sued  for  a  divorce  by  the  famous 
German  painter,  Franz  von  Lenbach. 

Frank  Ives,  champion  billiard -player  of  the  world,  can 
strike  a  billiard-ball  with  a  cue  harder  than  any  other  living 
man.  With  one  blow,  he  can  drive  the  ball  around  the  table 
until  it  has  struck  eleven  cushions.  Fitzsimmons  can  barely 
touch  nine  cushions,  while  Corbett  can  touch  one  less.  Ives 
thinks  that  his  peculiar  ability  is  due  to  some  unusual  con- 
struction of  his  arm,  and  he  has  just  made  a  will  in  which 
he  directs  that  at  his  death  his  right  arm  should  be  severed 
from  his  body,  and  sent  to  his  physician  for  dissection. 
The  rest  of  the  body  will  be  cremated.  Ives,  by  the  way, 
has  saved  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  durinc  his  career. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  the  author,  artist,  and  civil  engineer, 
says  in  an  article  which  he  calls  "Journeying  through  Life, 
Let  us  Recreate  by  the  Way,"  "I  began  early  to  control 
my  business,  and  not  to  allow  my  business  to  control  me — 
at  least,  to  the  extent  of  allowing  me  to  take  recreation," 
and  he  continues :  "  In  Venice,  where  I  generally  spend 
sixty  days,  I  have  a  gondola  ;  in  Holland  1  live  in  an  open 
boat,  having  an  old  Dutchman  for  my  companion.  In  Con- 
stantinople I  pick  up  some  bright  dragoman  who  speaks 
English  and  the  language  of  the  country,  and  he  goes  around 
with  me.  During  the  time  I  am  playing,  I  am  not  attending 
to  business.  When  I  am  attending  to  busing 
playing.  But  when  the  year  is  closed,  I 
amount  of  enjoyment  from  it." 
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July  13,  1896. 


WOMAN    SUFFRAGE. 


Since  the  Republican  State  Convention  of  California  de- 
clared in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  the  Argonaut  has  ceased 
to  oppose  it.  It  is  true  that  this  journal  has  hitherto  taken  a 
stand  against  woman  suffrage  for  reasons  which  are  familiar 
to  its  readers.  However,  we  do  not  believe  that  we  have 
fallen  heir  to  all  the  wisdom  of  all  the  ages,  and  if  a  major- 
ity of  our  party  advocate  any  principle  which  we  do  not  be- 
lieve to  be  radically  wrong,  we  see  no  reason  why  we  should 
not  fall  into  line.  Furthermore,  the  chief  argument  which 
is  used  by  the  advocates  of  woman  suffrage — to  wit,  that 
the  denial  of  the  ballot  to  women  means  taxation  without 
representation  —  appeals  very  strongly  to  our  sense  of 
justice.  So  thinking,  we  have  expressed  opinions  on  the 
woman  suffrage  question  within  the  last  fortnight  which 
have  brought  a  number  of  communications  to  this  office,  j 
One  of  the  most  notable  runs  as  follows  : 

Oakland,  Cal.,  Jime  30,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  watching  very  closely,  for  the  j 
past  three  months,  the  attitude  of  the  Argonaut  toward  the  pending  | 
issue  of  woman  suffrage.     I  am  glad  to  note  that  it  has  changed  from  ; 
semi-hostility  to  tolerance,  at  least.     Permit  me  to  call  your  attention  i 
to  editorials  in  the  last  two  numbers.     In  one  you  base  your  opposi-  ! 
tion  to  suffrage  on  the  ground  that  women  can  not  bear  arms.     In 
foreign  wars  we  hear  always  of  women  fighting  in  the  ranks,  as  they 
are  now  doing  in  Cuba.     In  our  late  Civil  War,  many  thousands  of  j 
women  were  in  the  service  ;  some  authorities  place  the  number  as  high 
as  forty  thousand.     Of  course  they  were  dismissed  whenever  their  sex 
was  discovered.     "  You  shall  not  fight  even  if  you  want  to,  and  you 
shall  not  vote  because  you  do  not  fight."    This  is  the  consistency 
with  which  many  men  treat  the  question.     But,  admitting  that  the 
majority  of  women  will  not  and  can  not  fight,  is  that  a  cogent  reason 
why  they  should  be  denied  the  franchise? 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  notice  is  your  statement  that  "  the 
women  should  work  lor  the  success  of  the  Republican  party  in  this 
State  if  they  wish  to  secure  the  suffrage."  If  we  could  have  the 
assurance  that  every  Republican  speaker  and  newspaper  would  make 
the  fight  for  us,  and  every  Republican  man  would  vote  for  it,  there 
might  be  some  ground  for  asking  the  full  support  of  the  women. 
But,  while  the  majority  of  the  Republican  party  doubtless  do  favor 
woman  suffrage,  some  of  the  leaders  oppose  it,  many  of  the  men 
will  not  vote  for  it,  and  a  number  of  papers  agree,  like  the  Argonaut, 
not  to  oppose  it,  since  it  is  a  party  measure,  but  declare  that  they  do 
not  favor  it.  Surely  there  is  nothing  in  such  a  declaration  as  this  to 
make  women  wildly  enthusiastic. 

On  the  other  hand,  woman  suffrage  will  get  the  solid  Populist  vote, 
which  in  1894  averaged  55  000  ;  and  it  will  also  receive  the  solid 
Prohibition  vote  of  10,000.  The  papers  of  these  two  parlies  are,  to  a 
unit,  earnest  advocates  of  the  measure.  Then  the  Socialist  labor 
party,  the  single-taxers,  and  various  minor  factions,  representing 
different  reforms,  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  equal  rights.  We  shall 
have  also  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  vote,  and  some  of  the  party 
papers  are  outspoken  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

I  think  you  can  see  from  these  conditions  that  it  would  be  very 
"  poor  politics  "  for  us  to  ally  ourselves  to  any  one  party,  however 
strong  our  personal  preference  might  be.  The  Republican  party 
has  it  in  its  power,  however,  to  make  a  record  on  this  question 
which  will  endure  as  long  as  the  party  shall  last.  I  keep  on  file 
every  utterance  of  every  paper  in  the  State  on  this  subject.  Our 
women  in  every  locality  will  watch  the  papers  and  the  speakers 
throughout  the  campaign,  and,  by  the  third  of  November,  will  know 
perfectly  who  are  their  friends  and  supporters.  If  the  amendment 
carries — and  I  do  not  see  how  it  can  fail — of  course  every  politician 
in  California  will  then  be  loud  in  his  protestations  of  allegiance — 
when  he  is  not  needed. 

This  letter  is  not  for  publication.  I  write  it  simply  to  urge  you, 
as  the  editor  of  one  of  the  old  and  influential  Republican  papers,  to 
recognize  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and,  instead  of  talking  to 
women  about  "working  for  the  Republican  party,"  give  the  influence 
of  your  paper  toward  assisting  the  women  to  win  their  fight.  You 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  ask  them  to  support  your  party,  and,  in- 
stead of  giving  it  the  mere  negative  influence  which  women  now 
possess,  they  can  give  it  the  positive  assistance  which  lies  in  the 
ballot,  and  in  nothing  else.  . 

We  will  waive  the  point  made  by  the  writer  in  her  first 
argument.  That  is  a  point  which  can  not  be  overcome  by 
womep — men  are  stronger  than  they,  and  women  can  not 
cope  with  them  in  war.  It  would  be  idle  to  discuss  such 
a  question. 

As  to  the  second  point,  we  wish  to  assure  the  leaders  of 
the  woman  suffrage  movement  that  if  they  ever  attain  their 
end,  it  will  be  through  the  Republican  party.^  The  Demo- 
cratic party  is  not  a  party  of  progress.  It  is  the  party  of 
retrogression.  It  believes  in  nothing  new.  It  cherishes 
only  that  which  is  old.  The  women  may  rest  assured  that 
they  will  always  meet  with  opposition  from  the  Democratic 
party. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  party  is  the  party  of 
progress.  While  it  is  a  conservative  organization,  still  it 
will  take  up  that  which  is  new  if  it  can  be  proved  to  it  that 
it  is  good.  Woman  suffrage  is  now  on  trial  in  several  of 
the  States  and  Territories  in  the  United  States.  It  has  not 
yet  been  demonstrated  to  be  a  failure.  It  has  not  been 
demonstrated  to  be  a  success.  If  it  shall  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Republican  party  that  woman  suffrage  is 
right  and  is  desirable,  it  will  give  women  the  ballot.  It  has 
already  given  the  ballot  to  human  beings  who  were  infinitely 
more  oppressed  and  down-trodden  than  are  the  women  of 
America.  We  mean  the  negroes.  It  may  be  said  that  it 
was  a  question  of  political  expediency  which  actuated  the 
Republican  party  in  giving  the  ballot  to  the  negro.  Well, 
what  of  it  ?  Political  parties  are  often  ruled  by  questions  of 
political  expediency.  Therefore  we  would  urge  the  advocates 
of  woman  suffrage  not  to  cavil  at  the  possible  aid  of  the 
Republican  party  because  it  may  assist  woman  suffrage 
merely  "  as  a  party  measure."  Political  parties  are  managed 
by  politicians,  and  politicians  must  be  politic. 

Our  correspondent  says  :    "While  the   majority  of    the 
Republican  party  doubtless  do  favor  woman  suffrage,  some 
of  the  leaders  oppose  it,  many  of  the  men  will  not  vote  for 
it,  and  a  number  of  papers  agree,  like  the  Argonaut^  not  to 
oppose  it,  since  it  is  a  party  measure,  but  declare  that  they 
do  not  favor  it."     We  have  already  shown  by  extracts  from 
interior  papers  that  there  is  a  division  of  opinion  in  the  Re- 
publican party  on  this  subject,  but  that  the  number  in  favor 
of  woman  suffrage  is  very  much  larger  than  has  been  gen- 
erally supposed.     If  the  women  can  find  a  certain  number 
of  men  in  the  Republican  party  who  will  advocate  woman 
suffrage  because  they  conscientiously  believe  in  it,  and  a 
in  number  of  other  men  who  will  favor  it  because  they 
k  it  expedient  as  a  party  measure,  they  should  not  com- 
The  ballot  was  given  to  the  negro  largely  as  a  party 
.    .  ^ure.     If  it  be  given  to  women  largely  as  a  party  meas- 


ure, they  had  better  avail  themselves  of  the  ballot  without 
criticising  the  manner  in  which  it  was  given. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  the  remarks  made  by  our  cor- 
respondent concerning  the  Populist  and  Prohibition  vote. 
It  is  not  expedient  for  people  desiring  to  accomplish  political 
ends  to  refuse  votes,  from  whatever  quarter  they  may  come. 
We  do  not  admire  the  Populist  party,  and  we  consider  the 
Prohibitionists,  while  well-meaning  people,  as  engaged  in  a 
struggle  after  the  impossible.  None  the  less,  if  the  women 
can  get  any  votes  from  those  quarters,  we  hope  that  they 
will  do  so.  But  we  warn  them  that  any  appreciable  advance 
that  they  may  make  will  have  to  be  from  one  of  the  two  great 
parties,  and  not  from  any  political  side-shows,  and  of  these 
two  great  parties,  history  shows  us  that  the  Republican  is  the 
only  one  which  may  be  looked  to  with  confidence  by  the 
sponsors  of  any  new  movement. 

In  regard  to  our  correspondent's  remark  that  her  letter  is 
"  not  for  publication,"  we  have  taken  the  liberty  of  printing 
it,  but  without  printing  her  name. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  population  of  London  is  growing  at  a  less  and  less 
rapid  pace.  At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  used  to  in- 
crease by  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  the  ten  years  between 
successive  censuses;  in  1881-1891,  that  rate  had  fallen  to 
10.4  per  cent.,  the  lowest  on  record  ;  and  the  recent  census 
shows  that  during  the  past  five  years  it  is  still  less.  This 
movement  is  peculiar  to  London,  and  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  huge  overgrowth  of  the  metropolis  has  begun  to  cure 
itself.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  London  appeared  to  be 
growing  so  fast  that  Sir  William  Petty  reckoned  that  by 
1840  the  population  would  reach  10,000,000,  supposing  it  to 
continue  at  the  same  rate.  He  thought,  however,  that  a 
natural  limit  would  be  reached  before  then,  and  placed  it  in 
the  year  1S00,  by  which  time  he  calculated  London  would  con- 
tain something  over  5,000,000  inhabitants  and  the  rest  of 
England  only  4,500,000.  He  was  very  nearly  right  about  the 
total,  which  actually  was  about  9,000,000,  but  London  only 
accounted  for  one  of  them.  Since  then  it  has  nearly 
reached  its  maximum,  which,  curiously  enough,  seems  likely 
to  prove  a  real,  natural  limit.  There  has  been  a  gradual 
and  almost  continuous  fall  in  the  birth-rate  from  year  to 
year,  which  has  not  been  counterbalanced  by  the  simultane- 
ous but  slighter  fall  in  the  death-rate.  Fewer  people  die  in 
proportion  to  the  population,  but  still  fewer  are  born.  This 
is  explained  by  the  increasing  disinclination  to  marry. 

Many  of  the  slrong  railroad  companies  are  already  restive 
under  the  absolutism  of  the  Pullman  system.  Pullman 
himself  has  broken  into  his  own  hard-and-fast  methods  by 
yielding  to  the  demands  of  the  Pacific  roads  for  cheap 
sleeping-cars.  His  "tourist  sleepers "  have  good,  clean 
beds  and  carry  porters.  At  first  a  passenger  could  go  into 
one  of  them  from  a  first-class  coach  and  get  a  berth  for 
fifty  cents  a  night,  but  that  scheme  drew  off  so  much  revenue 
from  the  regular  two-dollars  a-night  and  two-dollars-a-day 
cars  that  the  price  on  the  "tourists"  has  been  put  up  to  one 
dollar  a  night.  The  first  break  in  the  old  Pullman  system  will 
probably  be  the  reduction  of  the  price  of  upper  berths  to 
one  dollar  a  night.  Except  on  the  long  transcontinental 
runs  the  railroads  will  not  favor  the  plan  of  two  classes  of 
sleepers,  first  and  second,  because  that  would  require  them 
to  haul  an  additional  car  on  most  night  trains.  A  one- 
dollar  price  for  upper  berths  would  meet  the  strong  popular 
demand  for  cheaper  sleeping  accommodations  and  would 
fill  the  Pullman  cars,  which  are  now  half  empty,  as  a  rule. 


It  is  by  a  wise  provision  of  nature  that  certain  animals 
drink  by  lapping  instead  of  sucking.  They  are  the  carnivo- 
rous animals,  whose  stomachs  are  comparatively  small,  and, 
their  digestion  being  rapid,  it  is  important  that  the  process 
should  not  be  delayed  by  the  ingestion  of  large  quantities  of 
cold  water.  By  lapping,  the  mouth  and  throat  are  thoroughly 
moistened,  while  the  water  is  supplied  to  the  stomach  in 
small  quantities  and  properly  warmed.  The  herbivorous 
animals,  on  the  other  hand,  which  suck  while  drinking,  have 
large  stomachs,  or  more  than  one,  with  a  paunch  or  recepta- 
cle for  unchewed  food,  and  digestion  being  with  them  a 
slow  process,  there  is  little  danger  of  over-distention,  al- 
though such  a  thing  is  not  unknown  with  certain  domestic 
animals. 

We  are  likely  to  have  the  metric  system  in  use  in  this 
country  soon.  The  principal  objection  to  it  is  its  foreign- 
sounding  terms  and  the  difficulty  an  old  dog  has  in  learning 
new  tricks.  But  Germany  and  Austria  both  adopted  the 
metric  system  in  from  two  to  three  years  with  but  little  fric- 
tion, and  it  will  ultimately  be  in  use  all  over  the  world.  The 
United  States  Government  has  decided  upon  its  use  in  all 
the  various  departments  where  weights  and  measures  are 
used,  except  in  the  surveying  of  public  lands,  and  has  ap- 
pointed July  1,  1898,  as  the  day  for  beginning  it. 


Dr.  James  Martineau  notes  a  strange  case  of  faith-cure 
that  was  not  permanent,  for  a  curious  reason.  The  patient 
was  an  old  German  woman  who  had  been  bed-ridden  for 
years  with  rheumatism.  Hearing  of  a  woman's  successful 
cures,  she  was  brought  to  her  and  an  almost  instantaneous 
cure  was  affected.  The  old  woman  shared  the  strong  anti- 
Jewish  feeling  then  existing  in  Berlin,  and  on  learning  that 
the  young  woman  who  had  effected  the  cure  was  a  Jewess, 
she  instantly  took  to  her  bed,  and  the  next  day  was  as  bad 

as  ever. 

^  •  ^ 

John  Burns  proposes  to  have  a  law  passed  by  Parliament 
making  it  compulsory  for  employers  to  give  domestic  serv- 
ants "a  character  "  on  dismissal.  Laws  to  that  effect  have 
long  been  in  force  in  France  and  Germany. 


Omitting  fractions,  the  Presidential  candidates  in  the  St. 
Louis  convention  polled  approximately  the  following  per- 
centages of  the  total  vote  :  McKinley,  .74  ;  Reed,  .09  ; 
Quay,  .07  ;  Morton,  .06  ;  Allison,.  .04. 


The  Milkmaid's  Song. 

Turn,  turn,  for  my  cheeks  they  burn  ; 

Turn  by  the  dale,  my  Harry  1 

Fill  pail,  fill  pail, 

He  has  turned  by  the  dale, 

And  there  by  the  stile  waits  Harry. 

Fill,  fill. 

Fill,  pail,  fill, 

For  there  by  the  stile  waits  Harry  ! 

The  world  may  go    round,  the    world  may  stand  still, 

But  I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Fill  pail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Wheugh,  wheugh  ! 

Oh,  if  we  two 

Stood  down  there  now  by  the  water, 

I  know  who'd  carry  me  over  the  ford 

As  brave  as  a  soldier,  as  proud  as  a  lord, 

Though  I  don't  live  over  the  water. 

Wheugh,  wheugh  !  he's  whistling  through — 

He's  whistling  "The  Farmer's  Daughter." 

Give  down,  give  down, 

My  crumpled  brown  1 

He  shall  not  take  the  road  to  the  town, 

For  I'll  meet  him  beyond  the  water. 

Give  down,  give   down, 

My  crumpled  brown  1 

And  send  me  to  my  Harry. 

The  folks  o'  towns 

May  have  silken  gowns, 

But  I  can  milk  and  marry, 

Fill  pail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Wheugh,  wheugh  !  he  has  whistled  through — 

He  has  whistled  through  the  water. 

Fill,  fill,  with  a  will,  a  will, 

For  he's  whistled  through  the  water, 

And  he's  whistling  down 

The  way  to  the  town, 

And  it's  not  "  The  Farmer's  Daughter  !  " 

Churr,  churr  !  goes  the  cockchafer, 

I'm  too  late  for  my  Harry  ! 

And  oh,  if  he  goes  a-soldiering, 

The  cows  they  may  low,  the  bells  they  may  ring 

But  I'll  neither  milk  nor  marry — 

Fill  pail, 

Neither  milk  nor  marry. 

My  brow  beats  on  thy  flank,  Fill  pail, 

Give  down,  good  wench,  give  down  1 

I  know  the  primrose  bank,  Fill-pail, 

Between  him  and  the  town. 

Give  down,  good  wench,  give  down,  Fill-pail, 

And  he  shall  not  reach  the  town  1 

Strain,  strain  !  he's  whistling  again, 

He's  nearer  by  half  a  mile. 

More,  more  1     Oh,  never  before 

Were  you  such  a  weary  while  I 

Fill,  fill  1  he's  crossed  the  hill, 

I  can  see  him  down  by  the  stile, 

He's  passed  the  hay,  he's  coming  this  way, 

He's  coming  to  me,  my  Harry  1 

Give  silken  gowns  to  the  folk  o'  towns, 

He's  coming  to  me,  my  Harry  I 

There's  not  so  grand  a  dame  in  the  land, 

That  she  walks  to-night  with  Harry  1 

Come  late,  come  soon,  come  sun,  come  moon, 

Oh,  I  can  milk  and  marry, 

Fill  pail, 

I  can  milk  and  marry. 

Wheugh,  wheugh  I  he  has  whistled  through, 
My  Harry  !  my  lad  !  ray  lover! 
%  Set  the  sun  and  fall  the  dew, 
Heigh-ho,  merry  world,  what's  to  do 
That  you're  smiling  over  and  over  ? 
Up  on  the  hill  and  down  in  the  dale, 
And  along  the  tree-tops  over  the  vale 
Shining  over  and  over, 
Low  in  the  grass  and  high  on  the  bough, 
Shining  over  and  over, 
O  world,  have  you  ever  a  lover  ? 
You  were  so  dull  and  cold  just  now, 

0  world  have  you  ever  a  lover  ? 

1  could  not  see  a  leaf  on  the  tree, 

And  now  I  could  count  them,  one,  two,  three, 

Count  them  over  and  over, 

Leaf  from  leaf  like  lips  apart, 

Like  lips  apart  for  a  lover. 

And  the  hill-side  beats  with  my  beating  heart, 

And  the  apple-tree  blushes  all  over, 

And  the  May  bough   touched   me  and  made  me  start, 

And  the  wind  breathes  warm  like  a  lover. 

Pull,  pull !  and  the  pail  is  full, 

And  milking's  done  and  over. 

Who  would  not  sit  here  under  the  tree  ? 

What  a  fair,  fair  thing's  a  green  field  to  see  1 

Brim,  brim,  to  the  rim,  ah  me  t 

I  have  set  my  pail  on  the  daisies  I 

It  seems  so  light — can  the  sun  be  set  ? 

The  dews  must  be  heavy,  my  cheeks  are  wet, 

I  could  cry  to  have  hurt  the  daisies  I 

Harry  is  near,  Harry  is  near. 

My  heart's  as  sick  as  if  he  were  here, 

My  lips  are  burning,  my  cheeks  are  wet ; 

He  hasn't  uttered  a  word  as  yet, 

But  the  air's  astir  with  his  praises. 

My  Harry  1 

The  air's  astir  with  your  praises. 

He  has  scaled  the  rock  by  the  pixy's  stone, 

He's  among  the  kingcups— he  picks  me  one, 

I  love  the  grass  that  I  tread  upon 

When  I  go  to  my  Harry  1 

He  has  jumped  the  brook,  he  has  climbed  the  knowe, 

There's  never  a  faster  foot  I  know, 

But  still  he  seems  to  tarry. 

0  Harry  1  O  Harry  1  my  love,  my  pride, 
My  heart  is  leaping,  my  arms  are  wide  1 
Roll  up,  roll  up,  you  dull  hillside, 

Roll  up,  and  bring  my  Harry  1 

They  may  talk  of  glory  over  the  sea, 

But  Harry's  alive,  and  Harry's  for  me, 

My  love,  my  lad,  my  Harry  I 

Come  spring,  come  winter,  come  sun,  come  snow, 

What  cares  Dolly,  whether  or  no, 

While  I  can  milk  and  marry? 

Right  or  wrong,  and  wrong  or  right, 

Quarrel  who  quarrel,  and  fight  who  fight, 

But  I'll  bring  my  pail  home  every  night 

To  love,  and  home,  and  Harry  1 

We'll  drink  our  can,  we'll  eat  our  cake, 

There's  beer  in  the  barrel,  there's  bread  in  the  bake, 

The  world  may  sleep,  the  world  may  wake, 

But  I  shall  milk  and  marry, 

And  marry, 

1  shall  milk  and  marry.— Sydney  DobelL 


July  13,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AS    OTHERS    SEE    US. 

A     Frenchman's    Flattering    Opinion   of  the    United    States  —  His 

Praises    of  Her  Majesty,  the  American  "Woman — Views 

of  "A  Parisian  in  America." 

Another  visiting  foreigner  has  been  moved  to  write  a 
book  about  the  United  States.  This  time  it  is  a  French- 
man, S.  C.  de  Soissons,  who  holds  the  mirror  up  to  nature 
with  more  or  less  success  in  a  book  called  "A  Parisian  in 
America."  He  writes,  however,  more  for  Americans  than 
for  Frenchmen,  and  devotes  himself  particularly  to  a  study 
of  the  social  aspect  of  life  in  the  United  States.  To  him 
the  supreme  object  of  interest  is  "  Her  Majesty,  the  Ameri- 
can Woman,"  to  whom,  indeed,  the  volume  is  dedicated  : 

What  I  wanted  lo  see,  before  all  else,  was  the  American  woman — 
"  The  Queen  of  the  United  States,"  the  despotic  ruler  o'f  these  free 
people,  who  do  not  suffer  any  supremacy,  but  tolerate,  nevertheless, 
with  sweet  smiles,  the  tyranny  of  several  millions  of  the  fair  sex. 

To  ray  great  satisfaction,  I  found  the  American  woman  not  only 
fin  de  sibcle,  but  even  more  than  that— fin  de  globe  ! 
He  devotes  many  pages  to  an  analysis  of  her : 

She  is  vigorous  and  practical.  .  .  .  She  has  much  head,  but  little 
heart.  She  cares  less  to  be  beautiful  than  do  the  women  in  certain 
European  countries,  but  she  wishes  more  to  have  brains.  She  is 
also  more  susceptible  to  goodness,  honesty,  and  friendship.  .  .  . 
Love  plays  a  very  little  part  in  the  life  of  the  American  woman.  In 
olden  time  it  was  tbe  only  occupation  of  woman  ;  to-day,  her  occu- 
pations are  diversified.  .  .  .  Modern  woman,  especially  the  Ameri- 
can type,  has  no  lime  to  dream.  Horses,  tennis,  hunting,  garden- 
parties,  skating,  etc.,  absorb  all  of  her  time,  without  leaving  a  mo- 
ment for  day-dreaming.  .  .  .  The  American  woman  is  generally 
gracious,  elegant,  riussie-  She  likes  to  remain  fresh  and  young  and 
to  please  a  long  time  after  the  "  limit  of  age" — if  one  leave  in  the 
shadow  certain  exceptions,  one  will  see  that  a  modern  American 
woman  is  charming  and  almost  superior  to  the  majority  of  European 
women.  She  is  more  amusing,  more  frank,  more  funny — and  has  in- 
finite variety  ;  she  is  more  serious,  also.  She  likes  noise  and  pleas- 
ure ;  chiffons  and  even  love  ;  she  likes  children,  too — but  not  too 
many  of  them.  One  may  even  say  that  she  prefers  other  people's 
children  ;  but  she  makes  a  good,  intelligent,  and  affectionate  mother. 
.  .  .  She  does  not  like  marriage,  because  it  tends  to  spoil  her  figure, 
but  she  delivers  herself  up  to  it  because  it  promises  happiness.  If 
children  come,  it  is  by  chance  only.  .  .  .  The  American  woman  is 
always  in  the  fashion,  no  matter  what  she  may  do,  no  matter  what 
the  barbarism  of  her  dress  may  be.  ..."  Wben  I  was  about  twelve 
years  old,"  said  a  young  girl  to  me,  "  I  dreamed  of  receiving  from 
my  pa  a  diamond  ring,  sealskin  jacket,  and  money  (or  a  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. I  have  the  ring  and  jacket  already,  and  I  expect  to  go  to 
Europe  soon."  In  fact,  all  American  girls  dream  of  these  three 
things.  .  .  . 

The  beauty  of  the  American  woman  is  fascinating  ;  but  this 
beauty,  which  lasts  only  three  seasons  with  a  German  woman,  lasts  a 
quarter  of  a  century  with  an  American  woman.  ...  It  is  from  tbe 
sources  of  universal  and  physical  beauty  that  the  American  woman 
has  drawn  her  charms.  Her  father  and  mother,  united  when  young 
in  marriage  for  love,  have  transmitted  the  gifts  which  nature  lavishes 
upon  the  children  of  youth  and  of  love.  Then,  too,  immigration  has 
introduced  a  new  factor,  a  factor  which  has  modified  and  not 
deformed  the  primiiive  type.  .  .  .  From  those  different  nationalities 
she  has  borrowed  the  characteristic  excellence  of  each  ;  youth  and 
love  have  done  their  work  of  elimination,  since,  as  we  must  remem- 
ber, marriage  in  the  United  States  is  the  result  of  an  instinctive 
affinity,  much  more  than  in  other  countries. 

The  men  of  America  also  prove  an  interesting  study  to 
M.  de  Soissons,  and  to  them  a  chapter  is  devoted  which  be- 
gins thus  : 

"  How  do  you  do  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  thank  you  ;  how  is  business  ?  " 

"  Very  good,  very  good.     How  is  it  with  you  ?  " 

"First-rate  I  " 

The  above  conversation  between  any  two  Americans  I  am  giving, 
not  to  poke  fun,  but  because  it  is  so  typical  that  it  will  help  rae  to 
characterize  the  American,  and  also  because  it  has  a  deeper  meaning 
than  at  first  appears. 

The  whole  character  of  a  nation  is  shown  in  its  greeting.  So  we 
Frenchmen  say,  "Comment  vous  portez-vous  ?'' — because  we  care 
so  much  about  our  appearance  ;  in  fact,  we  are  the  most  vain  nation 
in  the  world.  .  .  . 

But  the  Anglo-Saxons  say:  "How  do  you  do?" — because  all 
their  faculties  are  concentrated  upon  their  work — upon  hard  work — 
from  morning  till  night ;  that  is  the  secret  of  their  prosperity. 

The  American  says  still  more  :  he  asks  immediately  about  busi- 
ness. They  do  not  care  about  their  health,  about  their  living  ; 
their  great  care  is  about  business  ;  they  kill  themselves  with  hard 
work,  they  neglect  their  physical  and  mental  life,  but  they  make 
business  flourishing  and  booming.  .  .  .  Cold  by  disposition,  re- 
served by  instinct,  an  indefatigable  worker,  ambitious  for  fortune 
and  power,  from  earliest  youth  he  concentrates  all  his  faculties  upon 
nne  aim— to  succeed.  .  .  .  The  majority  have  the  time  neither  to  be 
poushed,  nor  to  seek  tbe  society  of  woman.  They  have  other 
things  to  attend  to.  With  no  expectation  of  dowry,  they  are 
obliged  to  win  their  own  fortunes  to  support  their  wives  and 
-children.  ...  By  a  singular  contrast,  the  love  of  luxury  is  as  little 
characteristic  of  the  American  man  as  the  need  of  it  is  innate  in  the 
American  woman  ;  he,  indifferent  to  appearances,  full  of  care  for 
realities,  likes  money  and  consecrates  all  his  faculties  to  its  posses- 
sion, because  money  is  visible,  and  tangible,  and  a  mark  of  success  ; 
he  uses  but  little  and  asks  but  little  for  himself.  His  wife,  rather 
than  money,  is  his  luxury,  and  every  millionaire's  life  is  incessant 
work,  crushing  preoccupation. 

To  her  belongs  the  glitter  of  the  fortune,  the  pleasure  of  society, 
haughty  exclusiveness  ;  to  him,  the  power  which  millions  give,  a  more 
solid  and  durable  power  than  that  of  the  President,  with  his  modest 
salary  of  fifty  thousand  dollars,  with  limited  powers,  and  a  short  rule 
of  four  years.  .  .  .  Strange  that  they  are  so  child-like  in  their  celebra- 
tion of  the  Fourth  of  July.  The  American,  who  talks  so  much  about 
dignity  and  decency,  on  the  "  glorious  Fourth  "  is  neither  decent  nor 
dignified  ;  the  people  act  as  though  they  were  crazy,  throwing 
cartridges  under  carriages,  firing  guns  in  crowds,  howling  and  yelling. 
Can  you  explain  such  manifestations  of  joy  by  people  who,  in  the 
smallest  matter  of  business  and  life,  are  so  serious  ? 

M.  de  Soissons  does  not  consider  that  Americans  are 
always  in  a  hurry  : 

The  American  is  never  in  a  hurry,  at  least,  he  does  not  appear  to 
be.  But,  if  he  has  all  the  appearance  of  indifference,  he  has  under- 
neath  an  amount  of  patience  which  is  proof  against  everything.  In 
business,  in  private  life,  on  the  street,  on  the  railroad,  on  the 
steamer,  the  feverish  agitation  which  Europeans  associate  with 
Americans  does  not  really  exist.  .  .  .  Look  at  those  big  bankers  on 
Broadway,  speculators  in  every  line,  to  whom  a  minute  of  delay  can 
sometimes  mean  the  loss  of  a  fortune  ;  if  he  can  not  cross  the  street 
on  account  of  the  frequent  stopping  of  teams,  he  never  swears  ;  he 
waits  patiently  while  things  take  their  regular  course. 

Henry  James  was  right  when  he  put  in  the  mouth  of  his  hero— a 
typical  American — these  words  :  "  I  never  lose  my  temper." 

And  in  everything  else  it  is  the  same.  In  the  hotels,  the  service  is 
horrible.  The  American  waiters  serve  you  as  if  they  were  doing 
you  a  favor,  as  slowly  as  they  please  ;  they  make  you  waste  much  of 
your  time  at  the  table,  and  yet  the  American,  who  is  in  a  hurry, 
whom  his  business  calls,  does  not  show  any  displeasure.  He  is  re- 
signed to  the  inevitable.  ...  In  the  station,  if  the  train  is  late,  even 
several  hours,  and  through  the  fault  of  the  company,  the  crowd 
waits  without  murmuring,  without  impatience,  without  bad  humor. 
Concerning  the  people  as  a  whole  he  has  much  to  say  : 


The  honesty  of  the  masses,  too,  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  any  town 
you  may  enter  the  office  of  a  lawyer,  of  a  dentist,  find  nobody  there, 
and  all  books  and  instruments  left  about  in  perfect  security.  You 
can  leave  linen  on  the  line  during  the  night,  and  nobody  steals  it,  as 
would  be  the  case  in  any  country  in  Europe.  You  can  leave  your 
papers  on  the  mail-box,  and  they  will  be  delivered  ;  in  Europe  the 
street  boys  would  take  them  and  destroy  them,  just  for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  .  .  .  The  Americans  as  a  people  love  order  and  cleanliness. 
Nothing  is  more  agreeable  than  to  visit  small  towns  in  New  England 
aud  see  those  beautiful,  well-kept  lawns  around  the  neat  dwellings 
with  their  shining  windows.  Enter  the  house,  and  you  find  the  same 
order,  the  same  neatness  from  cellar  to  garret.  .  .  .  Still  speaking  of 
the  people  at  large,  and  not  of  tbe  wealthy  class  here,  as  compared 
with  the  wealthy  class  in  Europe,  the  foreigner  is  surprised  at  the 
elegance  of  the  furniture  in  the  houses  ;  at  the  taste  shown  in  its 
arrangement  ;  at  the  taste  and,  one  might  even  say,  the  love  of  the 
artistic. 

Nothing  is  more  elegant  than  the  table  in  an  American  house  of 
even  moderate  means  ;  there  is  a  profusion  of  silverware,  no  matter 
if  it  is  only  plated,  the  glitter  of  crystal,  scattered  on  the  snow-white 
table-cloth. 

It  happened  that  I  was  invited  once  to  partake  of  supper  at  the 
modest  house  of  a  carpenter,  working  by  the  day.  I  was  amazed  to 
see,  on  the  table  of  these  people,  a  cloth  of  snowy  cleanness,  and  it 
was  not  put  on  on  my  account  ;  tbe  table  bad  been  set  before  my 
coming,  and  they  did  not  expect  me. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  do  not  know  how  to  cook,  nor  how 
to  vary  their  dishes,  and  I  am  obliged  to  slate  that  the  cooking  is 
the  worst  thing  that  I  found  in  America.  I  have  tried  it  in  the  most 
luxurious  hotels  in  New  York,  Boston,  Newport,  Providence,  Mon- 
treal, not  to  speak  of  small  cities,  as  well  as  of  private  houses. 

When  you  come  to  one  of  those  big  American  hotels  to  dine,  the 
black  "  gentleman  "  hands  you  a  card  which,  at  first  glance,  would 
seem  to  bear  an  unlimited  number  of  good  things  ;  when  you  ex- 
amine it  more  closely,  you  perceive  that  there  is  very  little.  .  .  . 
It  makes  a  great  show  on  the  bill  of  fare.  You  decide,  for  instance, 
on  roast  beef  and  vegetables.  The  "  nigger  "  disappears,  and  comes 
back  with  an  army  of  small  dishes.  In  one,  the  celebrated  roast 
beef  is  taking  a  bath  in  gravy  ;  the  others  contain  cabbage,  peas, 
mashed  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  beets,  tips  of  asparagus 
— so  many  courses  of  vegetables,  but  only  one  plate  1  .  .  .  And  now, 
help  yourself  with  all  this  array  of  small  dishes,  and  a  little  bit  of 
every  representative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom;  one  must  have  the 
ability  of  a  hen  to  pick  in  these  little  dishes. 

They  do  not  serve  you  wine,  but  an  excellent  brand  of  ice-water 
instead  ;  this  is  to  cool  off  the  fire  of  passion  aroused  by  the  fleet- 
footed  waiter,  I  suppose. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  every  American  is  sick  with  dyspepsia,  a 
sickness  almost  unknown  in  Europe  ;  at  least,  in  France. 

The  real  rulers  of  America,  the  author  asserts,  are  the 
millionaires  : 

The  Goulds  and  the  others  can  stop  all  railroad  communications. 
Rockefeller  can  plunge  the  whole  country  into  darkness  worse  than 
Egyptian.  The  great  trust  can  starve  the  country,  and,  actually, 
while  I  am  writing  this,  there  is  a  scarcity  of  meat  in  the  market  on 
account  of  disturbance  in  Chicago.  Their  majesties,  the  Vander- 
bilts  and  Astors,  can  injure  business  more,  by  controlling  their 
money-market,  than  can  any  ruler  in  Europe.  The  "  Trust  of  the 
Big  Four,"  the  "Sugar  Trust,"  the  "Standard  Oil  Trust,"  the 
"  Binding  Twine  Trust,"  have  more  power  than  tbe  Czar  of  Russia. 

Money  occupies  the  first  place  ;  but,  to  be  really  success- 
ful, "you  must  have  not  thirty  millions,  but  one  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  or  more."  The  American  millionaire  is 
thus  summed  up  : 

The  characteristic  of  the  American  millionaire  is  a  sort  of  perfectly 
unceremonious  but  false  simplicity,  which  he  utilizes  in  business — he 
is  easily  familiar  with  everybody,  accepts  a  slap  on  the  shoulder  or  a 
friendly  poke  in  the  ribs,  provided  "  there  is  a  dollar  in  it." 

"  How  do  you  do,  Jack  ?  "  is  the  proper  greeting  for  him. 

Those  fellows,  if  they  do  not  shine  with  the  quintessence  of  refine- 
ment, are  at  least  proper  ;  they  are  even  very  proper  and  correct  in 
their  places  of  business,  or  when  seen  among  men  ;  but  once  in  the 
drawing-room,  among  ladies,  you  can  notice  immediately  their  weak 
points,  their  lack  of  perfect  polish.  ...  It  is  strange  that  they  will 
do  all  things  for  the  sake  of  money,  for  the  sake  of  piling  up  gold, 
when  so  many  of  them  live  in  very  quiet  style.  Just  imagine  my 
.  astonishment,  when  I  called  on  a  man  whose  fortune  is  estimated  at 
twenty  millions,  at  seeing  a  servant-girl  open  the  door  for  me. 

There  are,  to  be  sure,  millionaires  in  New  York  who  have  secre- 
taries, butlers,  housekeepers,  palace-cars  at  their  disposal  when  trav- 
eling on  the  Continent,  and  yachts  for  the  ocean  ;  but  how  many 
more  live  in  a  very  economical  way  I 

A  pensionnat  fin  de  Steele,  where  the  young  daughters  of 
millionaires  are  transformed  into  women  of  society,  is  de- 
scribed in  all  its  details.  The  purpose  of  the  institution,  "  to 
instruct  the  young  misses  in  the  most  advanced  method  of 
making  a  'catch,'"  being  accomplished,  they  go  out  with  a 
diploma  : 

When  they  are  ready  for  the  conquest  of  an  English,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, or  even  French  coat  of  arms,  they  return  home  with  grand  airs, 
which  are  imposing  even  to  their  mothers,  who  were  educated,  if  at 
all,  in  a  village  school  and  who  are  glad  to  have  chosen  so  well  a 
Pensionnat  Tor  their  daughters.  .  .  . 

It  was  Alfred  de  Musset  who  wrote  that  delightful  piece,  "  A  quois 
pensent  les  jeunes  filles  ?  "  If  he  were  in  America,  the  answer  would 
be  very  easy  :  "To  become  a  countess,  a  marchioness,  a  duchess, 
and,  if  possible,  a  princess."  But  the  worst  of  it  is  that,  generally, 
they  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish  a  scion  of  a  good,  noble  race,  a 
real  count,  a  real  marquis,  or  a  real  duke.  .  .  .  We  say  that  one  can 
feel  a  nobleman,  but,  if  so,  the  instinct  appears  to  be  lacking  in  tbe 
case  of  the  American  millionaires  ;  hence,  the  many  ludicrous  ad- 
ventures of  Americans  in  search  of  titles. 

The  millionaire  is  further  dissected  : 

He  is,  indeed,  ridiculously  vain.  Ask  an  American  millionaire 
which  he  prefers,  London  or  Paris  ;  without  hesitation  he  will  an- 
swer that  he  prefers  the  great  "  Fog  centre  "  ;  push  him  a  little  fur- 
ther, and  he  will  tell  you  that  in  London  there  is  a  court,  an  heredi- 
tary prince — the  levee  of  the  queen.  Bah  I  the  cat  is  out  of  the 
bag  ;  the  great  ambition  of  a  Yankee  millionaire  is  to  be  present 
at  the  levee  of  the  queen  in  London,  and  to  come  back  early  enough 
to  be  present  at  the  levee  of  the  horizontale  in  Paris.  .  .  . 

The  American  millionaires  have  their  rich,  if  not  tasteful,  houses  ; 
their  set  of  Four  Hundred— they  have  everything  which  great  wealth 
can  give  ;  but  they  do  not  have  la  grande  dame,  le  grand  seigneur, 
nor  the  salon,  .  .  . 

I  am  afraid  that  life  in  America,  in  the  so-called  society,  especially 
in  New  York,  is  more  the  business  of  entertaining,  as  one  American 
writer  calls  it,  and  nothing  more,  and  it  is  done  more  for  show  than 
for  the  pleasure  of  social  life.  .  .  .  If  people  begin  to  "entertain," 
they  do  it  because  they  have  money,  or  because  they  have  something 
to  gain  by  it,  and  they  do  it  with  an  absolute  regardlessness  of  cost 
which  is  enough  to  startle  the  sober  foreigner. 

It  is  in  bad  taste,  this  exhibition  of  power  ;  this  enormous  expendi- 
ture is  imposing  ;  though  the  imposing  element,  being  strictly  con- 
fined to  the  display  of  wealth,  can  never  produce  the  impression  of 
durability  and  grandeur,  especially  with  a  regiment  of  detectives 
watching  the  guests.  What  a  barocco  idea  !— to  have  detectives  at 
the  balls  and  at  the  weddings.  .  .  .  This  arrogant  display  of  riches 
has  corrupted  everything.  .  ,  .  Go  to  Newport  and  try  to  see  the 
mansion  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  which  is  in  process  of  construction  ; 
immediately,  a  rough  watchman  will  jump,  and  with  imperious 
gesture,  will  shout  to  you  : 

"  Get  out  from  here  ;  it  is  private  1 " 

Go  to  any  country  in  Europe  and  try  to  see  the  palace  of  any  ruler 
you  please,  and  never,  positively  never,  will  you  meet  with  such 
roughness  as  you  find  at  every  step  in  Newport. 

The  American  press  excites  the  astonishment  of  the 
foreigner ;  it  is   "  an  institution  feared  even  by  those  who 


are  afraid  neither  of  God  nor  of  the  devil ! "  M.  de 
Soissons  quotes  with  amazement  the  "little  indiscretions" 
indulged  in  when  "  a  great  marriage  in  high  life  "  occurs. 
He  marvels  at  the  sensational  head-lines  of  the  newspapers, 
at  their  size,  their  circulation,  their  aggressiveness  toward 
all,  in  which  "  cheap  ridicule  and  cheeky  falsehood  "  are  the 
principal  weapons  employed.  He  writes  a  chapter  on  the 
Columbian  Fair,  pronouncing  it  "  a  commercial  fair,  a 
larger  shop  than  the  others,"  "  the  concentrated  expression 
of  the  civilization  of  the  country."  He  discusses  American 
art,  and  finds  it  promising  ;  architecture,  and  says  that 
American  architects  in  their  "  insatiable  desire  to  be  origi- 
nal" mix  contradictory  styles  together  and  "produce  a 
horrible  cacophonia  of  lines." 

His  chapter  on  literature  is  a  diverting  one.  William  H. 
Leahy  and  W.  D.  Howells,  Henry  James  and  Mrs.  Franklin 
Atherton,  are  handled  on  equal  terms,  and  all  our  poets  are 
held  to  be  mere  poetasters  except  Edilh  M.  Thomas,  Louise 
Imogen  Guiney,  and  James  Jeffrey  Roche. 

Music,  religion,  and  political  economy  are  glanced  at  in 
turn,  and  in  conclusion,  after  the  question  has  been  raised  as 
to  whether  there  is  after  all  an  American  nation,  we  are 
comforted  by  the  assurance  that  "an  American  nation  cer1 
tainly  does  exist,  strong  and  coherent,  without  the  least  idea 
of  division  ;  a  certain  class  of  people  loving  their  country 
dearly,  and  cherishing  it  above  all  things  else." 

And  still  further  : 

If  you  pass  to  the  moral  and  psychological  world,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  American  people,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  most 
honest  and  the  kindest  people,  and  the  United  States  is  the  first 
and  greatest  country  for  individual  respect  and  personal  dignity. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  naivete'  in  the  book,  considerable 
acumen,  and  not  a  little  candor  of  expression. 

Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 


The  most  popular  catch-phrase  of  the  political  contest  so 
far  is  "the  Advance  Agent  of  Prosperity."  It  appeared  on 
the  prettiest  and  showiest  bit  of  printing  at  the  St.  Louis 
convention — a  two-sheet  poster  representing  Governor  Mc- 
Kinley  ushering  in  a  period  of  activity  on  the  farms,  in  the 
mines  and  factories,  and  on  the  streets  of  commercial  cities. 
It  was  quickly  caught  up  by  the  McKinley  boomers,  and  is 
now  almost  a  household  word  from  one  end  of  the  country 
to  the  other.  The  first  public  use  of  the  phrase  was  in  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald  of  March  2d,  when,  in  an  interview 
with  a  Western  congressman,  whose  name  was  not  given, 
these  words  appeared  :  "Out  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
the  people  regard  McKinley  as  the  advance  agent  of  pros- 
perity. Wherever  the  people  see  the  McKinley  posters  on 
the  dead-walls,  they  think  the  prosperity  circus  is  coming." 
The  author  of  the  words  would  not  allow  his  name  to  be 
used  then,  because  he  was  a  supporter  of  Senator  Allison 
for  the  Presidential  nomination.  But  after  the  St.  Louis 
convention  the  Times-Herald  named  him  as  Representative 
J.  P.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa. 


The  London  Spectator  is  becoming  alarmed  at  the  grow- 
ing sentiment  against  immigration  in  this  country,  and 
wonders  what  is  to  become  of  the  surplus  population  of 
Europe  if  we  erect  an  effective  dam  against  it.  "  It  is 
more  than  probable,"  the  Spectator  says,  "  that  within 
twenty  years  immigration  as  we  now  know  it  will  be  pro- 
hibited all  over  the  world,  and  that  Great  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Italy  will  be  compelled  to  meet  the  problem  of  grow- 
ing populations  without  any  relief  from  departures  to  other 
climates,  a  change  which  will  almost  compel  some  grand 
alteration  in  the  social  systems  of  Europe." 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  says  that  she  used  to  write  poetry 
to  pay  household  bills — "  to  buy  carpet  for  mother's  room," 
for  example — and  one  night  afier  a  party  she  "wrote  four 
bad  poems  "  to  buy  herself  some  new  slippers  and  a  pair  of 
gloves.  Her  circumstances,  nowadays,  do  not  warrant  her 
writing  except  when  the  spirit  moves,  for  a  former  publisher 
of  her  verses  said,  some  Lime  ago,  that  her  income  from  her 
published  works  last  year  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
living  American  poet. 


The  system  of  special  delivery  which  John  Wanamaker, 
during  his  term  of  office  as  Postmaster-General,  hoped  to 
extend  to  all  village  post-offices,  was  abandoned  at  forty-five 
villages  in  various  States  on  July  1st.  The  system  had  been 
established  in  them  to  test  the  idea,  but  at  its  last  session, 
Congress  refused  to  provide  money  for  this  service,  and  it 
had  to  be  abandoned.  It  is  expected  that  there  will  be 
many  complaints  from  these  villages. 


The  bicycles  belonging  to  the  clerks  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment at  Washington  are  so  numerous  and  have  become 
such  a  nuisance  in  the  halls  of  the  building  that  Secretary 
Carlisle  has  ordered  a  special  stable  for  them  in  the  base- 
ment.    At  the  present   date  the  number  of  stalls  used  is 

fifty-eight. 

■»  »  — 

The  maritime  provinces  of  Spain  are  helping  out  the 
government  in  the  acquisition  of  a  navy.  Seville  and  Bar- 
celona have  already  collected  money  to  buy  a  warship  each, 
and  subscriptions  are  being  vigorously  pushed  for  the  same 
purpose  in  Malaga,  Cadiz,  and  Tarragona. 


A  trial  of  what  is  known  in  electrical  science  as  "the 
third-rail  system  "  was  made  recently  near  Boston,  with  the 
result  that  an  open  electric  car,  in  the  teeth  of  a  breeze 
blowing  fifteen  miles  an  hour,  ran  several  miles  at  the  rate 
of  eighty  miles  an  hour. 


A  Frenchman  has  a  scheme  to  manufacture  medicated 
honey  by  keeping  the  bees  under  glass  so  that  th 
honey   only  from    flowers   possessed  of   cei 
properties. 
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LITERARY     NOTES. 


A  Sign  of  the  Times. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  an  interesting  article 
in  the  current  Harper  s  on  a  wide-spread  delusion  in 
this  country,  namely,  that  everybody  who  can  read 
not  only  can  but  ought  to  write.  Of  the  qualifica- 
tions and  training  of  the  writer,  Mr.  Warner  says  : 

"The  making  of  a  good  piece  of  literature  does  not 
call  for  the  same  sort  of  ability  as  the  manufacture  of  a 
watch,  but  it  requires  equal  gifts  and  equal  training,  and 
probably  a  higher  order  of  intellect.  Yet  everybody 
thinks  he  can  write,  without  training,  without  much 
knowledge  of  books,  or  experience  of  life.  And  he  is 
sure  of  this  if  he  has  an  enjoyment  of,  and  what  is  called 
a  taste  for,  literature.  It  needs  therefore  to  be  said  that 
the  two  things  have  no  necessary  connection.  A  person 
may  have  the  keenest  intellectual  pleasure  in  what  is 
written,  the  finest  literary  taste,  and  excellent  power  of 
distinguishing  the  genuine  from  the  bogus,  and  yet  be  en- 
tirely unqualified  for  producing  any  good  literature  him- 
self. And  it  is  much  to  be  desired  in  this  growing  coun- 
try that  the  number  of  persons  who  feel  a  responsibility 
upon  them  for  doing  what  they  can  not  do  in  this  field 
should  be  diminished." 

Mr.  Warner  next  proceeds  to  a  consideration  of 
the  would-be  writers'  motives  : 

"  The  majority  of  persons  to-day  trying  to  write  are 
not  those  who  enjoy  the  best  literature  or  have  a  keen 
discrimination  in  regard  to  it,  or  who  have  something  to 
say.  The  majority  are  moved  by  quite  other  considera- 
tions. There  is  every  reason  to  desire  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  diffusion  of  taste,  literary  enjoyment,  and 
literary  discrimination,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  desire 
diffusion  of  mediocrity  and  inanity.  There  is  no  gain  in 
the  latter  to  anybody.  But  there  may  be  profit  in  it. 
Yei.  And  here  is  the  motive  for  much  of  the  flood  of 
crude,  and  ill-formed,  and  unskilled,  and  commonplace 
writing  that  pours  over,  and  some  of  it  into,  the  maga- 
zines and  newspapers.  It  has  got  about  that  writing  is 
easy,  that  it  can  be,  with  favor  and  good  luck,  profit- 
able, and  that  success  in  it  requires  no  special  gift  and 
no  laborious  training.  An  '  impulse'  is  all  that  is 
needed.  A  child  that  shows  the  least  taste  for  books  is 
encouraged  to  think  that  writing  is  an  immediate  duty  ; 
it  is  a  career  that  requires  no  special  preparation.  If 
parents  wonld  only  reflect  that  the  ability  to  enjoy  good 
literature  is  a  high  gift,  and  well  worth  cultivating  for 
itself,  for  the  enjoyment  it  will  bring  in  life,  for  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  tone  of  society,  they  might  save  their  off- 
spring many  bitter  disappointments,  and  the  world  much 
written  trash." 

And  the  material  conditions  of  the  age  have  not 
only  removed  barriers  in  the  way  of  the  ambitious, 
but  have  otherwise  made  it  an  easy  one  : 

"Paper  is  wonderfully  cheap.  Facilities  for  publica- 
tion were  never  so  great.  An  immense  capital  is  in- 
vested in  the  publication  business,  which  must  be  kept 
active.  Magazines,  newspapers,  occasional  sheets  of  all 
degrees  of  extravagance  in  matter  and  of  eccentricity  in 
appearance,  multiply  every  day.  Sheets  fall  from  the 
presses  and  are  blown  about  like  snow-flakes  for  number. 
And  the  presses  must  be  kept  going.  They  are  hungry 
dragons  calling  always  for  food.  What  wonder  if  the 
supply  is  equal  to  the  demand,  when  the  demand  is  not 
for  quality  but  for  quantity,  or,  what  is  influential  with 
the  writers,  that  the  demand  seems  to  be  for  quantity  ! 
Under  this  pressure  writing  is  become  a  business,  a 
trade.  There  would  be  less  objection  to  consider  it  a 
trade  if  those  proposing  to  enter  it  felt  the  necessity  of 
fitting  themselves  for  it  as  they  would  do  for  any  other 
trade.  But  they  do  not.  The  witness  of  this  is  the 
number  who  are  daily  preparing  manuscripts  of  all  sorts 
without  knowing  the  rudiments  of  the  art.  This  is  a 
reading  public,  never  was  another  like  it,  and  it  is 
strange  that  among  the  many  who  read,  so  few  know  the 
use  of  the  simplest  tools  of  literary  composition.  It 
would  be  a  revelation  to  those  who  regard  editors  as  non- 
encouragers  of  young  talent  if  they  could  see  the  manu- 
scripts offered  to  editors  and  publishers.  They  are 
often  ungrammatical,  the  words  are  not  correctly  spelled, 
they  exhibit  total  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  composition, 
and  commonly  they  convey  commonplace  thoughts  in  a 
vulgar  style.  And  the  senders  of  them  think  that  they 
are  rejected  on  account  of  some  personal  whim  of  the 
editor.  There  is  an  impression  that  there  is  a  royal  and 
easy  road  to  authorship,  though  there  be  none  to  learn- 
ing. It  is  sometimes  admitted  by  those  intending 
authorship  that  they  do  not  know  what  to  write  about, 
and  ihey  ask  advice  as  to  what  they  had  better  read  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  enter  the  writing  market.  That 
they  are  void  of  all  capacity  to  write  well  does  not 
occur  to  them,  or  that  the  production  of  anything 
worthy  the  name  of  literature  requires  a  special  gift  and 
a  hard  apprenticeship." 

To  the  query:  "  Are  there  not  natural  writers  as 
well  as  natural  bone-setters  ?  "  Mr.  Warner  replies: 

"  Yes,  probably,  though  both  flourish  best  in  an  un- 
cultivated community.  The  mistake  is  not  in  being  born 
with  a  literary  or  with  a  scientific  gift,  but  in  relying  upon 
that  without  serious  and  painstaking  cultivation  of  that 
gift.  The  United  States  to-day  must  present  a  singular 
spectacle  to  a  supervising  angel  who  is  familiar  with  the 
literary  development  and  production  of  the  past.  Proba- 
bly in  a  like  area  was  never  so  much  writing  done  for 
publication,  and  probably  never  so  little  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  mass  could  on  any  standard  of  criticism  be 
accepted  as  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  world. 
This  is  due  to  the  general  misapprehension  that  every- 
body ought  to  try  to  write — the  school-girl  who  is  fond  of 
sentimental  poetry,  the  lad  who  has  read  about  the  prices 
that  authors  receive,  the  society  woman  who  has  become 
weary  of  the  inanity  of  her  set,  the  man  who  has  failed  in 
everything  he  has  undertaken  and  has  a  distaste  for 
manual  labor.  The  truth  is  that  everybody  ought  to  try 
to  know  something,  to  learn  to  enjoy  literature,  to  take 
into  his  life  the  great  ideas  of  all  time,  and  to  keep 
silent  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  What  is  wanted  in 
this  country,  in  this  era  of  its  development,  is  not  writers, 
but  discriminating  readers." 

The  effect  of  this  on  American  literature  and  the 
remedy  therefor  are  thus  outlined  by  Mr.  Warner  : 
"  This  strain  for  production  has  its  counterpart  in  the 
case  of  those  who  crowd  in  to  be  school-teachers  without 
any  qualification,  and  the  case  of  men  who  go  into  pol- 
itics without  knowledge  of  history,  political  economy, 
the  science  of  government,  without  the  least  study  that 
would  fit   them  for   making   laws   or   for  managing   the 
affairs  of  a  very  complicated  society.     This  eagerness  to 
get  into  print  is  no  sign  of  cultivation  or  of  intellectual 
growth.     It  can  count  for  nothing  in  the  elevation  of  the 
people,  and  its  indulgence  inevitably  degrades  the  office 
of  literature.     It  does  not  come  altogether  from  vanity, 
or    ""ogether  from  the  desire  to  get  a  living  without  work. 
-  "  ;'r :  be  harmless,  this  common  wish  to  see  one's  self 
^.no  one  else  could  see  it.     But   it  becomes 
■hen  it  accustoms  the  reading  public  to  a  lower 
.    standard  of  literary  performance.     No  ;    the 


radical  difficulty  is  in  a  public  misconception  in  this 
country  that  it  is  more  of  a  distinction  to  write  even 
badly  than  it  is  to  be  an  honest  and  discriminating 
enjoyer  of  what  is  written  well.  What  we  need  is 
a  body  of  solidly  cultivated  men  and  women,  the  basis 
of  an  enjoyable  society,  each  with  ambition  to  ex- 
cel in  his  specialty,  satisfied  to  take  delight  in  a  good 
watch,  a  good  book,  or  a  good  house.  The  makers  of 
good  watches  are  few,  the  makers  of  good  literature  are 
as  few,  but  anybody  can  be  trained  and  learn  to  enjoy 
both.  Love  of  literature  has  its  own  exceeding  great  re- 
ward. The  cultivation  of  it  in  our  common  schools  is  of 
the  highest  importance  ;  but  it  should  be  a  self-cultiva- 
tion, an  individual  development  in  appreciation  of  the 
best  that  exists,  and  not  the  inculcation  of  the  dreadful 
idea  that  everybody  ought  to  try  to  produce  literature. 
That  way  lies  mediocrity  breeding  mediocrity.  And  that 
way  lies  a  vulgarization  of  literature.  Some  writers 
maintain  that  there  never  was  a  great  literature  without 
a  great  discriminating  public.  If  this  is  half  true,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  beat  our  pens  into  paper-cutters  and  go  to 
work  studying  the  good  literature  of  the  world.  When 
we  are  fit  to  enjoy  that,  perhaps  the  inspiration  will 
come,  and  we  shall  have  that  great  American  literature 
about  which  we  hear  so  much,  and  which  there  seems  to 
be  now  so  much  more  desire  to  produce  than  to  under- 
stand." 

♦ 

Zola  on  Plagiarism. 

Emile  Zola,  having  been  charged  with  plagiariz- 
ing in  his  latest  novel,  "  Rome,"  from  a  well- 
known  volume  in  the  Vatican,  has  acknowledged 
that  he  made  use  of  certain  material  in  the  book, 
and  then  goes  on  to  explain  his  method  of  work  in 
these  words : 

"  I  obtain  material  for  my  works  from  three  sources — 
from  books,  which  tell  me  of  the  past ;  from  witnesses, 
who,  either  through  their  writings  or  conversation,  fur- 
nish me  with  documents  concerning  what  they  have  seen 
or  learned  ;  and  finally  from  my  own  personal  observation. 
Before  I  begin  a  new  romance,  I  surround  myself  with  a 
whole  library  of  books  on  the  subject  which  I  intend  to 
treat,  I  talk  with  every  one  who  I  think  has  any  knowl- 
edge of  that  subject,  and  I  travel  and  make  a  careful 
study  of  individuals  and  their  habits.  For  the  historical 
portion  of  '  The  Fortune  of  the  Rougons,'  I  studied 
largely  Tenot's  book,  and  I  well  remember  that  it  was 
Jules  Ferry  who  furnished  me  with  the  notes  that  I 
needed  in  order  to  describe  Baron  Hausmann's  work  in 
'  La  Cure"e.*  Maxime  du  Camp  was  useful  to  me  when  I 
was  writing  '  Le  Ventre  de  Paris,'  but  he  was  very  in- 
complete, and  I  had  to  do  a  good  deal  of  drudgery  myself. 
And  for  '  La  Faute  de  1'Abbe"  Maurel,'  what  researches  I 
had  to  make  among  the  Spanish  mystics,  and  how  many 
days  I  spent  in  studying  Latin  works  on  the  Mass  !  M. 
Chauchard  and  the  managers  of  the  Bon  Marche'  fur- 
nished me  with  documents  for  '  Au  Bonheur  des  Dames,' 
and  M.  Edmond  Perrier,  the  scientist,  assisted  me  very 
much  in  '  La  Joie  de  Vivre.'  For  '  Germinal '  I  had  to 
consult  a  host  of  engineers,  and  members  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  furnished  me  with  a  mass  of  documents  for 
'  L 'Argent.'  Finally,  for  '  La  Debacle '  I  had  to  read 
carefully  more  than  a  hundred  books  on  the  war,  besides 
the  reports  of  all  the  chiefs  of  the  army.  So  far  as 
'  Docteur  Pascal'  is  concerned,  I  am  indebted  to  my 
good  friend  Dr.  Maurice  de  Fleury  for  much  information 
on  the  medical  subjects  treated  therein." 

Reluming  to  the  charge  of  plagiarism,  in  conclu- 
sion, he  says,  proudly  : 

"  When  a  gentleman  charges  me  with  plagiarism,  what 
can  I  do  but  shrug  my  shoulders?  I  have  already  spent 
more  than  thirty  years  in  creating,  and  my  children  are 
before  the  eyes  of  the  world,  more  than  a  thousand  of 
them,  pages  upon  pages,  a  whole  world  of  persons  and 
facts.  Have  I  not  sufficiently  proved  my  virility  as  a 
creator  of  men?  My  family  being  so  large,  is  it  not 
enough  to  make  one  choke  with  laughter  at  being  accused 
of  stealing  the  children  of  others  ?  Go  your  way,  little 
gentlemen,  and  proclaim  aloud  that  I  want  everything 
and  that  I  assimilate  everything,  but,  hard  as  you  may 
try,  you  will  never  persuade  any  one  that  my  great  brood 
of  children  is  not  entirely  my  own." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  manuscripts  of  three  stories  wnlteu  by 
Charlotte  Bronie,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  seventeen, 
and  twenty  years,  respectively,  were  to  be  sold  in 
London  a  few  days  ago.  They  are  unpublished, 
and  are  said  to  have  been  unknown  to  Mr.  Gaskell. 
The  AthetHZum  remarks  that  "  as  this  is,  so  far  as 
we  know,  the  first  occasion  on  which  any  such 
manuscripts  of  Charlotte  Bronie  have  been  offered 
for  sale  in  the  open  market,  much  curiosity  exists 
as  to  their  commercial  value." 

A  novel  with  the  title  "  Sir  Mark  ;  a  Tale  of 
the  First  Capital,"  by  Anna  Robeson  Brown, 
which  the  Messrs.  Appleton  are  soon  to  publish,  is 
historical  in  character,  with  Philadelphia  at  the 
time  of  St.  Clair's  defeat,  for  the  scene. 

Apropos  of  the  fact  that  "Tom  Jones"  is  to  be 
Bowdlerized,  James  Payn  remarks  : 

"Surely  it  is  possible  for  persons  who  object  to  con- 
template the  lives  of  our  forefathers  as  they  were 
actually  passed  to  do  without  expurgated  editions  of 
them.  The  great  value  of  'Tom  Jones'  is  not  its  story, 
but  its  delineation  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
time.  To  endow  the  characters  with  the  politeness  of 
the  nineteenth  century  would  be  an  absurd  anachronism. 
It  would  be  much  more  sensible  for  persons  desirous  of 
purveying  pure  literature  to  the  public  to  take  the  in- 
decent novels  of  the  present  day  and  Bowdlerize  ikem" 

The  inveterate  insularity  of  that  literary  thun- 
derer,  the  London  Athenozum,  has  never  been  more 
strikingly  exhibited  than  in  its  scathing  review  of 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  "  Tom  Grogan."  The  Lon- 
don Literary  World,  on  the  other  hand,  calls  it  a 
strong  and  original  story,  entertaining  from  cover 
to  cover — a  verdict  which  American  readers  con- 
firm by  their  purchases. 

A  new  and  inexpensive  edition  of  Browning 
will  be  issued  in  London,  with  Augustine  Birrell 
as  editor.  The  only  complete  edition  of  Browning 
now  to  be  had  in  England  costs  over  twenty  dollars. 

The  work  entitled  "Sir  Walter  Scott's  First 
Love,"  which  has  been  written  by  Adam  Scott,  re- 
fers to  the  lady  who  became  the  wife  of  Sir  William 
Forbes.  Mr.  Scott  gives  a  number  of  passages 
from  Scott's  life  and  works  in   illustration  of  his 


subject.  Margaret,  in  the  "  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel "  ;  Ellen,  in  "The.  Lady  of  the  Lake"  ; 
Matilda,  in  "  Rokeby "  ;  and  the  Lady  Green- 
manlle,  in  "Red  Gauntlet" — all  bore,  in  Lock- 
hart's  opiuion,  some  distinctive  features  drawn 
from  the  attachment. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  for  im- 
mediate publication  : 

'•  Yekl,  a  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto,"  by  A.  Cahan  ; 
"Familiar  Trees  and  their  Leaves,"  written  and  illus- 
trated by  F.  Schuyler  Mathews  ;  "  A  Humble  Enter- 
prise," by  Ada  Cambridge  ;  "  Dr.  Nikola,"  by  Guy 
Boothby  ;  "An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,"  by  Joseph 
Conrad;  "The  King's  Revenge,"  by  Claude  Bray  ;  and 
new  editions  of  Appletons'  guide-books. 

It  is  generally  understood  in  Paris  {according  to 
R.  H.  Sherard,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the 
Bookman)  that  the  editorship  of  La  Nouvelle  Reyue 
is  now  entirely  in  the  hands  of  young  George 
Hugo,  whose  recent  book  detailing  his  life  as  a 
sailor  has  been  very  well  received. 

The  "  Life  and  Letters"  of  Professor  Huxley, 
which  Leonard  Huxley  is  arranging,  is  now  ex- 
pected lo  appear  in  about  two  years  from  the 
present  time. 

The  Authors'  Club  of  London,  after  giving  a 
dinner  to  Dr.  Conan  Doyle  on  June  29th,  with  Sir 
Walter  Besant  in  the  chair,  will  tender  its  next 
formal  dinner  to  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnttt  on  July 
i6lh. 

James  L.  Ford,  the  well-known  literary  cynic, 
writing  from  Loudon  to  the  New  \\yxV.  Journal  stys  : 

"  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  the  well-known  wholesale  and  re- 
tail dealer  in  literature,  hitherto  unpublished  portraits  of 
people,  and  anecdotes  of  Lincoln  and  Napoleon,  is  here 
making  arrangements  for  the  coming  season.  Mr.  Mc- 
Clure has  already  purchased  several  bales  of  manuscript 
bearing  the  signatures  of  various  well-known  authors, 
and  hopes  to  find  time  to  read  most  of  it  during  his 
voyage  across  thr  Atlantic  He  has  his  eye  on  two  or 
three  celebrities  whom  he  has  found  to  be  ill  of  incurable 
disease,  and  has  laid  in  a  fine  stock  of  their  letters, 
reminiscences,  and  portraits,  which  he  hopes  that  a 
severe  winter  will  enable  him  to  place  on  his  counters  at 
the  opening  of  the  regular  spring  trade." 

Andrew  Lang's  forthcoming  book,  "  Pickle  the 
Spy,"  is  not  fiction,  but  romantic  fact  derived  from 
various  state  papers,  royal  archives,  and  political 
correspondence.  The  subject  of  the  book  is  the 
mysterious  disappearance  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart 
from  1749  to  1766. 

"Yekl"  is  the  title  of  a  striking  story  of  the 
New  York  Ghetto,  which  is  to  be  brought  out 
shortly  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  author  is  A. 
Cahan. 

Harold  Frederic  has,  for  some  inscrutable  reason, 
recently  published  a  novel  under  another  name 
than  his  own.  This  novel  is  called  "  March 
Hares,"  and  his  pseudonym  is  "George  Forth," 

There  is  an  interesting  glimpse  of  Browning  as  a 
talker  in  a  recent  paper  of  reminiscences  by  Canon 
McColl.  The  churchman  had  been  told  that  the 
poet  would  disappoint  him.  "  You  will  find  him  just 
an  ordinary  socie  y  man,"  it  was  said.  The  canon 
writes  : 

"  Certainly  Browning  did  not  pose  as  a  poet,  or  as  any- 
thing in  particular.  He  was  well  washed,  well  dressed, 
well  brushed,  and  talked  well,  and  sometimes  amusingly. 
This  particular  night  he  was  singularly  brilliant.  He 
discussed  poetry,  ancient  and  modern,  British  and  for- 
eign ;  and  I  remember  that  he  expressed  a  poor  opinion 
of  John  Bright's  critical  judgments  on  poetry.  From 
poetry  he  passed  on  to  painting,  then  to  the  doctrine  of 
evolution,  and  then  to  Plato's  '  Pbsdo*  as  an  argument 
for  immortality  ;  to  his  '  Republic  '  as  a  study  in  politics, 
and  to  his  Dialogues  in  general  as  superb  exhibitions  of 
literary  style.  One  of  the  guests  having  made  a  move 
toward  the  door,  Browning  looked  at  his  watch,  and  find- 
ing thai  it  was  past  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  pro- 
posed that  we  should  make  a  real  Greek  symposium  of  it, 
and  continue  the  dialogue  until  breakfast." 

The  London  correspondent  of  the  Book  News  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  Marie  Corelli's 
hysterical  sermon,  "A  Mighty  Atom,"  has  already 
reached  a  circulation  of  upward  of  one  hundred 
thousand. 

"  Ada  Cambridge  "  will  publish  shortly,  through 
the  Messrs.  Appleton,  a  new  novel  entitled  "  A 
Humble  Enterprise."  "Ada  Cambridge"  is  the 
nom  de  guerre  of  Mrs.  Cross,  the  wife  of  an  Aus- 
tralian clergyman.  Her  first  story,  "  The  Three 
Miss  Kings,"  was  published  some  years  ago. 

Three  new  "  Lives  "  of  Christ  are  in  preparation 
in  England  by  three  popular  novelists— Ian  Mac- 
laren,  S.  R.  Crockett,  and  Hall  Caine. 

Following  Lombroso's  exposition  of  Dante's  epi- 
leptic insanity,  Dr.  Mingazzini,  of  Reggio,  has 
shown  up  Byron's  mental  condition,  making  it 
plain  that  the  poet's  life  and  writings  show  an  un- 
balanced mind  : 

"  His  early  youth  was  distinguished  by  unrestrained 
precocious  passion  for  various  women,  an  extraordinary 
impressionability,  and  a  tendency  to  faint  when  the  least 
excited.  Later  on,  his  emotional  and  ethical  sentiments 
acquired  a  more  pronounced  character,  his  mind  became 
affected  by  indulgence  in  opium  and  alcoholic  drinks,  his 
will  was  weakened,  and  his  love  of  humankind  vanished. 
His  sense  of  decorum  was  lost,  family  affection  grew 
cold,  and  the  unhappy  poet  passed  rapidly  from  love  to 
hate,  from  anger  to  pity,  from  the  gayest  spirits  to  the 
deepest  melancholy." 

An  important  history  of  the  Commune  is  coming 
out  in  Paris.  M.  Lissagarey,  the  author,  has  based 
his  work  on  the  official  Communist  records,  which 
were  long  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed,  but 
were  found  some  time  ago. 
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99%oZPURE 

Wash  bright  colored  articles, 
such  as  silk  neckties,  in  a  luke 
warm  suds  of  Ivory  Soap;  rinse 
in  warm  water,  squeeze  gently, 
and  dry  without  exposing  to  the 
sun ;  press  with  a  warm  iron. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  CiN'n. 


ROBERTSON'S 

Summer  Sale 

BOOKS 

136      POST      STKEET 

Heald's  Business  College 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

-THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST 
-*-  of  Chicago.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  business 
practice,  shorthand  (Pitman,  Graham.  Eclectic),  type- 
writing, telegraphy,  modern  languages,  English  branches, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education  rapidly 
taught. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  successful 
operation. 

Individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers.  Night  ses- 
sions in  all  departments.  Students  can  commence  at 
any  time.  Thousands  of  graduates  in  positions.  Write 
for  catalogue. 


MISS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STKEET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlia  and  Mrs.  Edna.  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  August  5th. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  BoardiDg  School  for  Girls.  Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years  proves  its  superiority.  Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1896. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


IRVING    INSTITUTE. 

1036  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children.  Next  session  will  begin  Aug.  3d.  Carriage 
will  call  for  pupils.       REV.  E.  B.  CHURCH,  Principal. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

Flrst^For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour.  _ 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


PHILADELPHIA  SEMINARY. 

1335  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.  College  preparatory. 
Languages,  Art,  Music,  etc.  26th  year.  For  circular 
address  Rebecca  E.  Jupkins,  Principal. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A  School  of  Engineering. 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical 
courses.  Well  endowed.  Extensive  Shops  and  Foundry. 
Modernly  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments. 
Expenses  low.     Address  C.  L.  MEES.  President. 


The  "  Yellow  Store  " 
Next  White  House 

IS 

DODGE'S 

New  Store  (m  ?»■'  st.) 
Fine  Engraving 


July  13,  iS 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Stephen  Crane's  Daughter  of  the  Tenements. 

"  Maggie  :  A  Girl  of  the  Streets,"  by  Stephen 
Crane,  is  not  a  new  book  in  every  sense  of  the 
term,  inasmuch  as  it  was  written  and  put  in  type 
but  not  published  three  years  ago,  but  it  is  the 
book  of  the  week  and  will  undoubtedly  be  widely 
read.  Its  author  was  an  obscure  reporter  up  to  a 
few  months  ago,  but  his  extraordinary  little  com- 
positions, called  "  Lines,"  drew  attention  to  his 
originality,  and  his  "  Red  Badge  of  Courage"  set 
him  among  the  new  lights  to  be  counted  with. 

"Maggie"  is  like  Mr.  Crane's  other  recently 
published  story,  "George's  Mother,"  in  being  a 
series  of  pictures  among  the  degraded  poor  of  a 
great  city.  In  the  opening  scene,  Jimmie  Johnson 
is  shown  as  the  infant  champion  of  Rum  Alley, 
waging  fierce  battle  with  the  savage  urchins  of 
Devil's  Row.  His  father  takes  refuge  in  the  corner 
saloon  from  the  shrewish  tongue  of  his  drunken 
wife,  and  Maggie  and  Jimmie  are  the  victims  of 
their  befuddled  anger.  The  parents,  the  boy,  and 
the  girl  differ  from  their  savage  prototypes  of  the 
stone  age  only  in  their  superior  material  surround- 
ings, and  of  these  the  most  prominent  feature  is 
the  ease  with  which  they  can  procure  intoxicants. 

When  Jimmie's  father  has  died  and  he  himself 
has  taken  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  family,  re- 
turning home  drunk  and  fighting  with  his  mother, 
he  introduces  to  his  home  a  friend,  a  flashy  "  bar- 
keep"  from  the  Bowery,  and  this  person  fascinates 
Maggie,  now  a  factory-girl,  and  accomplishes  her 
ruin.  The  mother,  who  has  become  a  drink- 
maddened  virago,  and  Jimmie,  who  is  himself 
not  guiltless  of  the  bar-keeper's  crime,  drive  the 
girl  away,  and  she  is  brought  back  to  them  a 
corpse. 

There  is  the  story.  It  is  told  in  a  score  of 
scenes,  each  portrayed  with  a  graphic  power  that 
one  can  not  help  wishing  bad  been  better  used. 
The  characters  are  all  strongly  drawn  and  pos- 
sessed of  distinct  individuality,  and  the  reader  will 
not  soon  forget  them.  But  they  are  not  the  kind 
of  beautiful  pictures  to  hang  on  memory's  wall. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

Verses  by  "Society  Girls." 
"  Poems  by  Caroline  Duer  and  Alice  Duer"  is  a 
modest  little  book  which  is  attracting  some  atten- 
tion. It  was  first  brought  to  notice  by  the  fact  that 
the  two  young  women  who  wrote  it  are  of  the  class 
known  as  "  society  girls."  Those  who  looked  it 
over  as  a  curiosity  found  that  its  contents  evinced 
original,  if  not  very  profound,  thought,  expressed 
in  graceful  verses.  "  An  International  Episode," 
founded  on  the  disastrous  Samoan  hurricane  of 
1889,  contains  passages  of  real  power;  the  vers  de 
sociiti  and  humorous  poems  are  witty  and  cleverly 
turned  ;  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  contents  is  made 
up  of  poems  on  modern  love  and  life  among 
fashionable  people,  such  as  those  we  reprinted  in 
the  Argonaut  last  week. 

Published  by  George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

An  Old-Fasbioned  Story. 

"  The  Witch  of  Withyford,"  by  Gratiana  Chanter, 
takes  the  form  of  a  narrative  by  an  old  woman  of 
an  Exmoor  village,  who  tells  a  story  of  the  grand 
folk  at  the  Grange  as  it  has  been  handed  down  to 
her  by  her  mother.  Distilled  thus  through  an  old 
wife's  superstitions,  the  tale  she  tells,  a  wild  and 
romantic  one,  becomes  acceptable  enough.  It  is 
all  of  a  witch  and  her  doings,  of  the  child  she 
brought  up  as  her  own,  of  the  young  squire's  love 
for  the  pretty  maid  who  is  shunned  by  all  the 
villagers,  and  who  proves  to  be  his  own  cousin  and 
a  daughter  of  the  old  squire  spirited  away  in 
infancy.  Improbable  as  it  is  in  motive  and  inci- 
dent, the  story  is  touched  with  an  imaginative  qual- 
ity not  without  charm,  and  reads  like  one  of  the 
old  Christmas  annual  stories  of  thirty  years  ago. 

Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

Cavaliers  and  Roundheads. 

That  favorite  epoch  in  English  history  with 
romancers,  the  time  of  the  martyred  king,  is  again 
explored  in  "  The  Cavaliers,"  by  S.  R.  Keightly. 
The  book  is  a  tale  of  adventure.  Young  Dun- 
combe,  the  hero,  is  in  the  service  of  Charles  the 
First,  and  he  performs  many  a  doughty  deed  for 
his  royal  master.  He  is  in  the  plot  at  Carisbrooke 
Castle  ;  he  carries  dispatches  to  the  English  queen 
in  France,  and  to  Cardinal  Mazarin.  It  is  also  his 
fortune  to  save  the  life  of  Cromwell  in  an  acci- 
dental meeting,  where  the  Protector  is  assailed  by 
half  a  dozen  burly  rogues,  a  service  which  Crom- 
well does  not  fail  to  remember  at  time  of  need. 
The  interest  of  the  tale  is  well  kept  up,  and  the 
dash  of  adventure  is  seasoned  by  a  pretty  love- 
story  as  well. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

A  Popular  Poem  and  its  Author. 
Robert  E.  Rich,  librarian  of  the  public  library  at 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  writes  to  us  inquiring  for  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  well-known  poem, 
"  High  Tide  at  Gettysburg."  It  is  fortunate,  per- 
haps, that  Mr.   Rich  applied  to  us  in  the  matter, 


inasmuch  as — the  poem  being  a  popular  one — it 
has  been  widely  copied  in  the  newspaper  press, 
and  has  suffered  mutilation  in  the  process.  The 
correct  version,  however,  revised  for  us  by  the 
author,  was  printed  in  the  Argonaut  of  January  28, 
1895.  The  author  of  the  poem  is  Will  H.  Thomp- 
son, of  Seattle,  Wash. — a  brother  of  Maurice 
Thompson,  the  well  known  writer — and  it  first  ap- 
peared in  the  Century  Magazine  in  July,  1888. 


New  Publications. 
Marion  Crawford's  novel,  "  A  Roman  Singer," 
is  the  latest  issue  in  the  Novelists'  Library  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,   New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

Richard  Henry  Savage  has  written  a  new  story 
whereof  the  nature  may  be  readily  imagined  from 
its  title :  "  Checked  Through  :  Missing,  Trunk 
No.  17580."  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  so  cents. 

A  useful  and  handy  little  "  Postal  Dictionary," 
an  alphabetical  hand-book  of  postal  rates,  laws, 
and  regulations,  carefully  compiled  from  official 
sources  and  brought  well  up  to  date,  has  been 
published  by  the  Matthews- Northrup  Company, 
Buffedo,  N.  Y.  ;  price,  15  cents. 

"King  Mammon  and  the  Heir  Apparent,"  by 
George  A.  Richardson,  of  the  El  Dorado  County 
Republican,  of  Placerville,  CaL,  is  a  treatise  on  the 
inheritance  of  wealth,  which,  the  author  contends, 
is  a  fundamental  wrong,  if  carried  beyond  a  certain 
modest  amount,  and  should  be  abolished.  Pub- 
lished in  the  Library  Series  by  the  Arena  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Kate  Sanborn,  the  author  of  "  Adopting  an 
Abandoned  Farm  "  and  its  sequel,  has  written  a 
pleasant  little  book  in  "  My  Literary  Zoo."  She 
has  brought  together  the  famous  animals  to  whom 
has  been  given  immortality  in  the  literature  of  all 
lands  and  times,  from  the  "  choir  of  grasshoppers" 
of  Socrates  and  the  mythical  fly  in  the  widow's  eye 
that  caused  Uncle  Toby's  downfall  to  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt's  private  menagerie,  and  of  them  all  she 
chats  entertainingly.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

In  "The  Truth-Tellers,"  John  Strange  Winter 
(Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard),  departs  from  the  tradi- 
tions long  followed  by  her.  It  is  not  a  tale  of  army 
life,  but  of  an  army  of  enfants  terribles  who  descend 
from  the  Highlands  on  an  elderly  maiden  aunt  in 
London  and  become  her  charges  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  her  brother's  will.  The  story 
contains  the  usual  mixture  of  sentiment  and  im- 
probability, but  is  amusing  enough  if  not  measured 
by  too  heroic  a  standard.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia;  price,  $100. 

"  Princess  Anne,"  by  Albert  R.  Ledoux,  is  a 
tiny  little  book  containing  four  short  stories.  The 
theme  of  the  first,  a  colony  of  negro  lepers  who 
inhabit  an  island  in  the  Dismal  Swamp  of  North 
Carolina,  is  an  impressive  one,  rather  inadequately 
handled,  and  the  love-story  which  is  meant  to  set 
it  off  still  further  diminishes  its  effect.  The  re- 
maining stories  vary  in  scene,  from  a  Thuringian 
lorest  to  a  Maine  wilderness,  and  are  tales  of  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  Published  by  the  Looker-On 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Jack  Chumleigh,"  by  Maurice  F.  Egan,  is  a 
story  iniended  to  lure  youthful  readers  along  the 
path  of  righteousness,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
amuses  them  by  retailing  the  pranks  of  a  parcel  of 
small  boys.  They  are  all  Roman  Catholic  small 
boys,  by  the  way,  as  evidenced  by  allusions  to  go- 
ing to  mass,  first  communion,  and  similar  rites, 
and,  at  the  end,  the  youthful  hero,  after  being  a 
very  bad  boy,  "tries  to  make  every  day  a  round 
of  the  ladder  on  which  he  climbs  nearer  to  God." 
Published  by  John  Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

The  plot  of  "  A  Faithful  Traitor,"  by  Effie 
Adelaide  Rowlands,  revolves  around  the  will  of  a 
queer  old  lady,  which  provides  that  her  grand- 
daughter shall  marry  the  arch  villain  of  the  story, 
to  whom  she  has  in  addition  left  all  her  money. 
The  heroine  is  a  remarkably  dutiful  granddaughter, 
but  it  is  needless  to  say  that  in  this  case  she  is  dis- 
obedient, and  the  most  unsophisticated  reader  will 
have  no  doubt  from  the  beginning  that  she  will 
eventually  marry  the  wealthy  young  baronet  who 
falls  in  love  with  her  at  first  sight.  Published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Notes  of  travel  in  the  British  Isles  make  up  an 
agreeable  little  volume  by  William  H.  Rideing, 
called  "  At  Hawarden  with  Mr.  Gladstone,"  In 
the  first  paper  a  pleasant  picture  is  given  of  the 
"Grand  Old  Man"  in  his  home  at  Hawarden, 
where  Mr.  Rideing  paid  a  visit.  Following  this  is 
a  sketch  on  Queenstown,  "the  first  page  in  the 
book  of  foreign  travel,"  and  various  points  of  in- 
terest in  England  are  successively  described.  Old 
Yarmouth  has  a  chapter  devoted  to  it ;  there  is  an 
article  on  law  and  law-courts  in  England  as  con- 
trasted with  American  methods  of  administering 
justice  ;  and  a  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  is 
recounted,  together  with  some  information  con- 
cerning the  old  usages  of  the  place.  Published  by 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 


REC    NT    VERSE. 


Rosemary. 
Green  bud-stars  spangle 

The  dead,  black  tree  ; 
Bloom's  in  a  tangle 

On  orchard  and  lea : 
Now  elm-boughs  shade  me, 

Now  birds  have  sung. 
Shall  the  heart  persuade  me 

I  still  am  young  ? 

Ah,  no  ;  heart,  hush  thee  > 

Be  wise,  serene, 
Lest  snow-wreaths  crush  thee 

Ere  Hallowe'en  ; 
Though  June  be  jolly, 

Though  flowers  be  sweet, 
'Tis  all  but  folly, 

And  blind  deceit. 

Heart,  thou  hast  finished 

With  joys  that  fade; 
Thy  strength  diminished  ; 

Thy  light  decayed ; 
The  brain  is  an  ember  ; 

The  blood  is  cold — 
My  heart,  remember 

We  both  are  old. 

— Edmund  Gosse  in  July  Century. 


To   Haflz. 
Though  gifts  like  thine  the  fates  gave  not  to  me, 
O  Hafiz,  one  thing  we  both  hold  in  fee — 
Nay,  it  holds  us  ;  for  when  the  June  wind  blows 
We  both  are  slaves  and  lovers  to  the  rose. 
In  vain  the  pale  Circassian  lily  shows 
Her  face  at  her  green  lattice,  and  in  vain 
The  violet  beckons,  with  unveiled  face; 
The  bosom's  white,  the  lip's  light  purple  stain — 
These  touch  our  Hking,  yet  no  passion  stir. 
But  when  the  rose  comes,  Hafiz— in  that  place 
Where  she  stands  smiling,  we  kneel  down  to  her  ! 
—  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  the  Critic. 

On  William  Watson's  "The   Purple  East." 
Restless  the  Northern  Bear  amid  his  snows 

Crouched  by  the  Neva;  menacing  is  France, 

That  sees  the  shadow  of  the  Uhlan's  lance 
On  her  dipt  borders  ;  struggling  in  the  throes 
Of  wanton  war  lies  Spain,  and  deathward  goes. 

And  thou,  O  England,  how  the  time's  mischance 

Hath  fettered  thee,  that  with  averted  glance 
Thou  standest,  marble  to  Armenia's  woes  ! 
If 't  was  thy  haughty  Daughter  of  the  West 

That  stayed  thy  hand,  a  word  had  driven  away 
Her  sudden  ire,  and  brought  her  to  thy  breast  ! 

Thy  blood  makes  quick  her  pulses,  and  someday, 
Not  now,  yet  some  day,  at  thy  soft  behest 

She  at  thy  side  shall  hold  the  world  at  bay. 

—Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  fuly  Century. 

The  Steersman. 
The  fore  shrouds  bar  the  moonlit  scud, 
The  port  rail  laps  the  sea — 

Aloft  all  taut,  where  the  wind  clouds  skim, 

Alow  to  the  cutwater  snug  and  trim, 
And  the  man  at  the  wheel  sings  low  ;  sings  he — 
"  Ob,  sea-room  and  lee-room 

And  a  gale  to  run  afore, 
From  the  Golden  Gate  to  Sunda  Strait, 

But  my  heart  lies  snug  ashore." 

Her  hull  rolls  high,  her  nose  dips  low. 
The  rollers  flash  alee— 

Wallow  and  dip,  and  the  uptossed  screw 

Sends  heart-throbs  quivering  through  and  through — 
And  the  man  at  the  wheel  sings  low  ;  sings  he — 
"  Oh,  sea-room  and  lee-room 

And  a  gale  to  run  afore — 
Sou-east  by  south  and  a  bone  in  her  mouth, 

But  my  heart  lies  snag  ashore." 

The  helmsman's  arms  are  brown  and  hard 
And  pricked  in  his  forearms  be 

A  ship,  an  anchor,  a  love-knot  true, 

A  heart  of  red  and  an  arrow  of  blue, 
And  the  man  at  the  wheel  sings  low  ;  sings  he — 
"  Oh,  sea-room  and  lee-room 

And  a  gale  to  ran  afore — 
The  ship  to  her  chart,  but  Jack  to  his  heart— 

And  my  heart  lies  snug  ashore." 

— Robert  Cameron  Rogers  in  July  Bookman. 


Unwelcome. 
What  has  waked  you,  Lady  Mary,  from  your  sound, 

sound  sleep  ? 
What  has  brought  you,  Lady  Mary,  from  the  grave  we 

dug  so  deep  ? 
You  have  done  with  mirth  and  laughter,  with  the  tears 

that  follow  after, 
And  with  us  who  laugh  and  weep  ; 

We  laid  you  east  and  west, 
With  your  beads  upon  your  breast ; 
Be  content,  take  your  rest. 
Lady  Mary. 

We  left  the  black  earth  lying  on  yoor  Ups  and  eyes. 

We  left  your  rose-wreaths  dying  as  Love's  own  rose  dies, 

And  we  bade  you  softly  slumber  through  the  days  that 

none  may  number. 
Till  the  Last  of  Days  shall  rise. 

Round  about  in  calm  array, 
The  dead  await  their  day  ; 
Be  content,  do  as  they, 

Lady  Mary. 

Do  you  hear  the  church-bells  ringing  as  on  marriage- 
moms  they  ring? 
Do  you  hear  the  children  singing  as  to  greet  a  bride  they 

sing? 
Never  heed  the  merry  measure,  for  you  drank  your  fill  of 

pleasure. 
And  the  year  has  but  one  spring. 

Very  narrow  is  the  bed 
Where  now  you  lay  your  head ; 
Let  the  Dead  suffice  the  Dead, 
Lady  Mary. 
— H.  C.  M.  in  July  Bookman. 


D. 


APPLETON  &   CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


The  Sentimental  Sex. 

By  Gertrude  Warden,     umo.     Cloih,  $t.oo. 

This  story  of  an  Australian's  introduction  to 
certain  phases  of  London  life  shows  a  power  of 
graphic  characterization  and  a  maintenance  of 
interest  which  will  assure  its  popularity. 

Sir  Mark. 

A  Tale  of  the  First  Capital.  By  Anna  Robe- 
son Brown.    i6mo.    Cloth,  75  cents. 

This  charming  historical  romance  by  a  young 
American  writer  describes  picturesque  phases  of 
life  in  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century  in  both 
the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Amid  the  incidents 
of  this  stirring  tale  the  reader  obtains  a  vivid  insight 
into  the  social  and  political  life  of  Philadelphia — 
the  first  capital— and  he  sees  the  stately  figures  of 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Franklin. 

A  Humble  Enterprise. 

By  Ada  Cambridge,  author  of  "  Fidelis,"  "A 
Marriage  Ceremony,"  "  The  Three  Miss 
Kings,"  etc.  No.  196,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  nmo.  Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth. 
Si. 00. 

This  new  story  by  one  of  the  most  popular 
novelists  of  the  day  will  be  found  a  worthy  succes- 
sor to  her  pre%"ious  works. 

The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal. 

By  Edward  A.  Martin.  A  new  volume  in  the 
Library  of  Useful  Stories.  i6mo.  Cloth, 
40  cents. 

How  coal  was  formed,  what  remains  of  plants 
and  animals  are  preserved  in  it.  how  it  is  associated 
with  other  rocks,  how  it  is  mined,  how  the  several 
varieties  are  used,  and  how  illuminating  gas,  coke, 
and  other  useful  products  are  obtained  from  it,  are 
all  told  in  this  attractive  little  book.  The  pictures 
show  some  of  the  fossils  of  the  coal  beds,  scenes  in 
and  about  a  coal  mine,  the  several  parts  of  a  gas- 
works, etc. 

Appletons'  Guide-Books. 

(REVISED   ANNUALLY.) 


Appletons*  General  Guide  to  the  United 
States.  With  numerous  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
i2mo.  Flexible  morocco,  with  Tuck,  $2.50.  (Part 
I,  separately.  New  England  and  Middle  States 
and  Canada;  cloth,  51.25.  Part  II,  Southern 
and  Western  States  ;  cloth,  Si. 25.) 

Appletons'  Canadian  Guide-Book.  A  guidefor 
tourist  and  sportsman,  from  Newfoundland  to  the 
Pacific.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations,  izmo.  Flex- 
ible cloth,  $1.50. 

Appletons'  Guide-Book  to  Alaska.  By  Miss 
E.  R.  Scidmore.  With  Maps  and  Illustrations. 
nmo.     Flexible  cloth,  Si. 25. 

Appleton's  Hand-Book  of  American  Sommer 
Resorts.  With  Maps,  Illustrations,  Table  of  Rail- 
road Fares,  etc.     i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents. 

Appletons*  Dictionary  of  New  Tork.  i6mo. 
Paper,  30  cents  ;  cloth,  60  cents. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  t/te  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Sparkling  with  life — 
rich  with  delicious  flavor, 
HIRES  Rootbeer  stands 
first  as  nature's  purest  and 
most  refreshing  drink. 
Best  by  any  test. 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

KOHLER 


CAIX  A>-D  SEE   THEM. 


CHASE, 


SOLE  AGENTS, 
»6,  28,  30  O'Farrell  St. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid   Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,   91,193,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy.Holders,  SI, 506, 409. 41. 


.  Robert  Dicksok,  Manager. 

F.OYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streeu. 
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Choice  Woolens 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  13,  1896. 


Sardou  is  said  to  have  written  "Americans 
Abroad"  to  order  for  the  Lyceum  Company.  If 
this  is  true.  Daniel  Frobman  got  what  he  deserved. 
A  play — like  affection— can  not  be  made  to  order. 
You  can  never  command  either.  Affection  can  be 
coaxed,  and  cajoled,  and  petted  into  being,  but  it 
is  never  'he  best  kind.  A  play  may  be  hammered, 
and  borrowed,  and  patched  into  existence,  but  it 
will  not  be  a  good  play. 

There  was  not  much  hammering,  and  borrow- 
ing, and  patching  in  the  making  of  "  Americans 
Abroad."  It  bears  upon  its  face  the  stamp  of 
carelessness  and  haste.  The  author  fulfilled  his 
order  with  a  regal  indifference  to  the  merit  of  his 
work.  When  he  bad  finally  tamed  his  heart  of 
fire  to  the  proper  pitch  for  writing  a  play  for  an 
American  company,  he  did  not  bother  himself 
very  much  about  it.  It  had  to  be  so  loDg — and  he 
was  Sardou,  and  anything  that  he  wrote  was  all 
right.  There  are  moments  when  the  brains  of 
genius  are  no  better  than  the  brains  of  common 
men.  The  most  radiant  beauties  have  been  known 
to  have  their  ugly  da>s.  Sardou's  brains  were 
resting  when  "  Americans  Abroad  "  was  in  the  pro- 
cess of  construction. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  dullest  play  that  the  Stock- 
well  company  have  yet  given.  "  The  Home  Secre- 
tary," which  was  denounced  as  dull,  was  infinitely 
more  amusing,  vivacious,  and  bright.  Had  an  Amer- 
ican dramatist  offered  an  American  manager  snch  a 
piece,  he  would  have  had  it  returned  to  him  with 
polite  thanks.  It  has  no  story  ;  it  has  no  objective 
point  of  interest.  To  make  it  occupy  the  neces- 
sary time,  long  stretches  of  diffuse  dialogue  axe  in- 
troduced, and  we  have  the  people  sitting  and  chat- 
tering at  each  other  with  a  lumbering  heaviness 
that  is  worse  than  what  one  would  hear  in  the  very 
best-bred  society.  The  padding  in  the  first  act  is 
absurdly  obvious.  It  looks  as  if  it  were  as  difficult 
for  an  old  stager  like  Sardou  to  get  his  story 
started  as  it  is  for  the  greenest  novice.  The  way 
the  baroness  and  Lsjolly  gambol  round  the  story 
would  evoke  our  admiration  for  the  author's  ex- 
pertness,  if  it  did  not  bore  us  so  dreadfully. 

The  American  father  of  Mr.  Stockwell  kept  the 
first  act  alive.  It  was  not  a  very  elegant  concep- 
tion of  a  New  York  millionaire,  but  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed that  Sardou  had  his  own  little  ideas  on  this 
point,  and  Mr.  Stockwell  can  not  help  the  fact  that 
he  does  not  look  like  one  of  the  Vere  de  Veres. 
He  was  humorous  ;  he  was  interesting.  Every- 
thing else  was  so  stupid  that  Mr.  Stockwell  ap- 
peared to  be  ecstatically  funny  ;  and,  whenever  he 
came  on  the  stage,  one's  spirits  went  up  like  the 
thermometer  on  a  hot  day.  He  did  not  get  all  the 
glory  of  the  act  quite  fairly,  for  nobody  else  had 
the  ghost  of  a  chance.  Mr.  Kelcey  revolted,  and 
made  an  effort  to  assert  himself  by  wearing  an  im- 
perial and  looking  as  wickedly  foreign  as  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  look.  One  never  would  have 
supposed  Mr.  Kelcey  could  look  so  French-novelly. 
Miss  Oliver  tried  to  accentuate  the  character  of  the 
American  heiress  by  treating  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  bright  purple  and  white  stripes,  while  Miss 
Shannon's  rendition  of  the  ingenue  included  black 
bows,  with  long  streamers  that  looked  like  the  sort 
of  things  they  put  on  the  door-kaob  when  people 
die. 

The  feature  of  the  second  act  was  the  luncheon 
on  the  stage,  which  the  players  arranged  all  by 
themselves.  It  was  interesting  to  see  Mr.  Kelcey, 
with  his  wicked-looking  imperial  and  his  broad, 
untrammeled  brow,  cutting  up  a  French  loaf.  He 
did  it  like  one  to  the  manner  born.  Mr.  Stockwell 
made  a  salad,  into  which  he  scraped  a  radish,  and 
the  audience  was  convulsed  at  the  sight.  They  all 
laid  the  table,  and  set  it  out  with  quite  an  array  of 
real  viands.  Then  they  arranged  themselves  about 
it,  and  if  the  curtain  had  only  been  down,  what  a 
jolly  time  they  would  have  had  !  As  it  was,  they 
had  to  attend  to  the  "  Americans  Abroad  "  side  of 
the  evening,  and  the  fun  was  spoiled.  Miss  Shan- 
non, however,  had  a  quiet,  happy  little  feast  of 
celery,  and  Mr.  Kelcey  settled  down  in  a  business- 
like way  and  appeared  to  be  enjoying  a  square 
meal. 

But  the  exigencies  of  the  "  Americans  Abroad  " 

part  of  the  evening  had  to  be  attended  to.     Mr. 

Beach  and  Miss  Oliver  had  to  get  through  some 

frigid  love-making  before    they  could  have  their 

share  of  the  coffee,  and  they  both  looked  as  if  they 

were  thinking  much  more  of  the  coffee  than  of  the 

love-making.    Poor  Mr.  Beach  1  he  is  the  romantic 

?-ior   of   the  company,   and  he   always    gets    the 

ssln  consequence.     It  is  easy  enough  to 

.  antic  and  high-flown  in  trunks,  and  a  doub- 

•  -  a  blonde  wig,  but  when  it  comes  to  modern 


reach-me-down  clothes,  and  high  collars,  and 
pointed  shoes,  it  is  a  terrible  ordeal.  Mr.  Beach 
had  to  do  Sardou's  idea  not  only  of  an  American 
lover,  but  of  an  American-artist  lover.  It  was  a 
combination  of  ills  under  which  most  men  would 
have  sunk.  All  went  well  until  the  noble  Ameri- 
can-artist lover  had  to  make  his  proposal  to  his 
penniless  American  lady-love.  Then  Mr.  Beach, 
being  an  artist,  an  American,  and  a  lover,  had  to 
soar,  and  though  his  soaring  may  have  sounded  all 
right  in  the  French  language,  it  sounded  in  En- 
glish as  if  it  had  come  out  of  one  of  those  etiquette 
books  which  have  chapters  on  '*  How  to  Propose," 
"  Correct  Conversation  at  a  Dinner,"  etc. 

The  most  peculiar  attribute  of  the  Americans 
abroad  was  their  simplicity.  They  were  all,  from 
the  old  millionaire  father  to  the  soaring  artist,  the 
most  guileless  creatures  that  ever  came  out  of  this 
country.  People  always  say  that  the  Americans 
one  meets  abroad  are  quite  unlike  those  one  sees 
at  home.  And  this  indeed  must  be  the  case  if 
Sardou  ever  met  in  Paris  any  of  the  people  he  put 
in  his  play.  It  would  require  more  than  one 
Landolphe  to  save  this  artless  party  from  the 
baronesses,  and  Milanitas,  and  De  La  Marcos  that 
are  waiting  to  gobble  them.  Each  of  the  Americans 
would  require  his  own  especial  Landolphe  to  escort 
him  through  the  dangers  of  Parisian  society.  Some- 
times the  author's  memory  of  the  adored  French 
ingenue  clashed  with  his  conception  of  the  self- 
reliant  American  heiress.  "I  don't  believe  that 
she's  at  all  a  reputable  person,"  says  Jessie  Fair- 
banks when  she  hears  her  father's  description  of 
the  stunning  Milanita.  Nobody  saw  anything 
funny  in  this,  though  Sardou  evidently  thought  it 
was  a  very  gay  little  joke. 


chant  of  Deborah  the  prophetess,  has  no  aptitude 
to  act  the  jovial,  fox-hunting  wife  of  a  fat-witted 
Gloucestershire  squire.  She  looks  handsome,  in  a 
large,  solemnly  splendid  way,  but  the  exhilaration, 
the  wild  tumult  of  life  and  spirits,  the  glorious  rush 
of  youth  and  health,  that  made  Lady  Gay  a  stage 
heroine  of  the  first  rank,  are  no  more  hers  than 
they  are  the  Venus  of  Milo's.  Boucicault  must 
have  drawn  Lady  Gay  from  some  superb  Irish  girl 
of  his  youthful  memories,  and  it  takes  an  artist 
with  the  joie  de  vivre  in  her  soul,  like  Ada  Rehan, 
to  act  the  part  understanding^. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


The  comedy  of  a  half-century  ago,  although  it 
was  not  so  well  constructed  as  the  comedy  of  to- 
day, had  certainly  much  more  substance.  "  Lon- 
don Assurance,"  when  you  compare  it  with 
"Americans  Abroad,"  is  a  vigorous,  robust  play, 
crowded  with  incident  and  situation.  Without  a 
comparison,  standing  alone  on  its  own  feet,  one 
sees  it  has  faults  that  Sardou  would  never  have 
made,  and  inimitable  charm  and  gayety  that 
Sardou,  with  his  cold,  French  wit,  could  never 
have  achieved. 

The  genius  of  Ireland  was  in  Boucicault,  and  he 
put  it  in  his  comedies.  After  all  these  years,  we 
can  still  see  its  sparkle  and  feel  its  irresistible  at- 
traction. The  machinery  of  the  piece  is  old  and 
clumsy.  The  construction  is  careless,  the  story 
improbable — but  the  charm,  the  charm  of  laughter 
and  light-heartedness  and  a  triumphant  joie  de 
vivre,  is  nearly  as  potent  as  it  was  on  that  great 
night  when  the  young  Irish  playwright,  dazzled 
and  staggered,  was  called  out  before  the  curtain  by 
the  plaudits  of  an  enraptured  audience.  The  play- 
wright has  gone  ;  the  fashion  that  he  started  has 
passed.  Men  build  better  dramas  now  and  actors 
know  better  how  to  play  them  ;  but,  nevertheless, 
Boucicault  was  played  last  year  in  London  and  is 
played  to-day  in  San  Francisco,  and  people  find 
him  more  amusing  than  Sardou. 

This  is  all  the  more  singular  as  the  company  are 
very  unsuited  to  the  piece.  The  spirit  of  it — old- 
fashioned  in  its  quaint  mixture  of  demureness  and 
dash — is  far  beyond  their  flippant  modernness. 
"  London  Assurance "  goes  farther  back  than 
Sheridan  for  its  inspiration.  The  soul  of  Con- 
greve  had  temporary  possession  of  Boucicault 
when  he  created  Dazzle  and  Charles  Courtney. 
A  crowd  of  just  such  wild  young  sparks  parade 
through  the  pages  of  the  restoration  drama.  The 
only  difference  is  that  Boucicault  made  them  parade 
alone  without  the  companionship  of  the  merry 
wives  of  the  city  aldermen,  who  were  always  so 
ready  to  accompany  them. 

The  nearest  approach  to  filling  the  author's  ideal 
is  reached  by  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott,  Mr.  Power, 
and  Mr.  Arbuckle.  The  latter  was  a  good  picture 
of  the  jovial  country  gentleman  who,  half  a  cent- 
ury before,  had  found  his  prototype  in  Squire 
Western,  but  whom  the  nineteenth  century  was  do- 
mesticating. Little  Miss  Elliott  had  the  trying 
part  of  the  second  heroine  that  the  comic  dram- 
atists were  so  fond  of.  She  was  always  good  as 
gold,  and  never  interesting.  She  looked  upon  life 
through  the  glitter  of  its  mincing  affectations  with 
serious,  innocent  eyes,  and  she  never  would  make 
the  marriage  her  guardians  desired,  and  was  fond 
of  discoursing  in  monstrously  long  sentences  about 
the  beauties  of  nature.  Miss  Elliott  does  her 
very  prettily.  She  had  a  hard  time  with  the  long 
sentences  and  the  exuberance  of  adjectives.  But  she 
was  graceful  and  natural,  and  every  now  and  then 
a  gleam  of  diablerie  shone  in  her  eyes,  which 
proved  that,  though  she  did  talk  sentiment  like  a 
book,  there  was  a  leaven  of  the  old  Adam  in  her  to 
keep  her  fresh  and  human. 

Her  sister,  as  Lady  Gay  Spanker,  was  not  so 
well  suited.  Miss  Elliott  is  of  the  serene  and  pen- 
sive type  of  actress.  Her  beauty  is  oriental,  deep 
and  mysterious  with  the  baffling  melancholy  of  the 
East.  Her  nature  may  be  of  the  simplest,  but  she 
can  look  as  if  the  rolled-up  secrets  of  the  centuries 
were  brooding  in  her  eyes.  Natural  gayety  is  as 
far  removed  from  her  as  it  is  from  the  ruined 
silences  of  an  Egyptian  landscape.  A  person  who 
looks  as  if  in  a  former  existence  she  might  have 
been  one  of  the  straggling  band  that  saw  Miriam 
clash  her  cymbals  by  the  Red  Sea  or  heard  the  wild 


Peter's  Wife. 
Peter,  Peter,  pumpkin  eater. 
Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her. 
He  hid  her  bloomers,  bike,  and  bell. 
And  then  he  kept  her  very  well. 

— Chicago  Record. 

Lament  from  the  Cradle. 
Up  from  the  cradle  came  a  wall, 

At  first  a  pensive  coo  ; 
Into  a  weird,  vociferous  wail 

Of  mournfulness  it  grew. 
His  sorrow,  in  a  vein  prolix. 

He  straggled  to  reveal, 

'  My  father's  talking  politics. 

And  mother  rides  a  wheel. 

'  They  say  I'm  cross.     I'm  simply  sad 
At  being  slighted  so. 
I  wish  the  baby-carriage  fad 

Could  somehow  get  a  show. 
How  can  you  blame  one  in  my  fix 

For  setting  up  a  squeal  ? 
My  father's  talking  politics, 
And  mother  rides  a  wheel." 

—  Washington  Evening  Star. 


How  She  Has  Changed. 
It  seems  a  few  short  days  ago 

The  girl  for  whom  you'd  died 
Would  walk  a  block  and  then  exclaim : 
"  Oh,  dear,  my  shoe's  untied  !  " 

But  times  have  changed  and  so  have  girls, 

Of  this  all  are  aware ; 
She  simply  now  reminds  you  that 
"  My  tires  need  more  air." 

— Yonkcrs  Statesman. 

The  Scorcher. 
The  "  scorcher  "  went  tearing  down  the  road, 

Setting  a  pace  to  cause  regret ; 
He  met  a  farmer's  heavy  load, 
Died,  and  may  be  scorching  yet. 

— Chicago  Dispatch. 


La  Donna  e  Mobile. 

Verdi,  when  at  work  on  "  Rigoletto  " — brought 
out  at  Venice  in  1851 — refused  to  fill  up  a  certain 
blank  in  the  score,  alleging  to  the  singer  who  was 
to  perform  the  missing  aria  that  there  would 
be  plenty  of  time  to  study  it.  On  the  day  fixed  for 
the  performance,  with  much  mystery  and  many 
precautions  against  being  overheard,  he  played 
"  La  donna  e  mobile  "  to  the  mystified  singer.  As 
the  latter  was  expressing  his  delight,  Verdi  cau- 
tioned him  strictly  on  no  account  to  hum  or  whistle 
the  air  before  the  evening  ;  the  orchestra,  he  said, 
had  learned  it  already,  and  were  also  under  a  sol- 
emn vow  not  to  let  one  note  be  heard  before  the 
actual  performance. 

"Why  this  mystery?"  inquired  the  puzzled 
artist. 

"Because,"  replied  Verdi,  "I  do  not  wish  all 
Venice  to  be  singing  it  before  my  opera  is  brought 
out." 

Sure  enough,  the  following  day  "all  Venice" 
had  caught  the  facile  melody,  and  "  La  donna  e 
mobile  "  was  assured  of  immortality. 


-  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

Removed  to  128  Post  Street. 


tivou:   OPERA   HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.. Proprietor  and  Manager 

Season  of  Italian  and  English  Grand  Opera  under  the 

Direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs. 
This  (Saturday)  Evening,  LUCIA. 

To-morrow  Evening,  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 

Repertoire  Next  Week— Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  Evenings,  Verdi's  Celebrated  Lync- Drama, 
Kigolelto.  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  Even- 
ings, Gounod's  Tragic  Opera,  Borneo  aud  Juliet. 

In  Preparation 77.MIGNON,  MARTHA 

Popular  Prices 36  and  60  cent* 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Yon  have  never  seen  the  Like  in  the  way  of  a  Stage  Pro- 
duction !     The  Drama  of 

-:-       C  -A.  FL  T\X  IE  3NT       -:- 

To  be  Produced  at  this  Theatre  next  Monday  Evening, 
July  13th,  by  a  Great  Cast,  which  will  include  Fred- 
erick Warde,  Rose  Coghlau,  and  the  Full 
Strength  of  L.  R.  SlockwelTs  Company  of  Players. 
New  and  Elaborate  Scenery,  Specially  Designed  Cos- 
tumes, and  above  all  the  Most  Brilliant  Dramatized 
Version  of  the  Story  Yet  Brought  Out. 

Monday,  July  30th .MADAME 


In  the  Moonlight. 
She  smiled  at  me  as  she  swiftly  passed, 

Over  the  handle-bar ; 
That  sunny  smile  was  the  maiden's  last. 

Over  the  handle-bar ; 
She  cairomed  hard  on  a  cobble-stone. 
She  took  a  header  she  couldn't  postpone — 
Her  twinkling  heels  in  the  moonlight  shone 
Over  the  handle-bar. 

— Philadelphia  News. 


Reports  from  abroad  state  that  the  champagne 
vintage  of  1893  is  excellent  and  improving  with 
age  ;  that  of  1889  is  the  best  of  the  easily  ob- 
tained champagnes  to  drink  just  now.  The  vint- 
age of  1890,  '91,  and  '92  was  deficient  in  quantity, 
light,  and  rather  acid,  though  the  '92  wines  are 
showing  bouquet,  delicacy,  and  body.  The  '94 
vintage  was  small  and  poor,  and  the  '95  vintage 
smaller  still,  but  it  is  too  early  to  form  any  opinion 
of  its  quality. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

FRIEDLANDER.  GOTTLOB  &  CO. -LESSEES  AND  MANAGHRS 

Again  the  Climax  of  Them  All.     Commencing  Monday, 

Jnly  13th.     A  Unanimous  Demand  for  a 

Repetition  of 

-:-      THE   CHARITY    BALL      -:- 

The  Great  New  York  Lyceum  Theatre  Success  by  San 
Francisco's '"Home  Organization" — The  Frawley 
Company.  The  Only  Perfect  Dramatic  Organiza- 
tion in  America. 


It  is  a  dainty  beverage.  Like 
smooth  wine,  it  touches  the  seat 
of  life  with  a  delicacy  not  to  be 
put  into  words.  Unlike  a  mere 
stimulant,  it  re-creates,  it  con- 
tributes something  to  life,  and 
leaves  no  hunger  or  thirst. 

And  yet  it  is  only  tea — dainty, 
delicious,  delightful  tea. 

Schilling's  Best  Ideal  Blend, 
$1.25  a  pound. 


A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Saves  men's  time,  because  it  is  workable. 

Return  to  the  jobber  at  his  expense  any  sheet, 
or  part  of  a  sheet,  that  has,  or  develops  in  work- 
ing, any  defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


July  13,  1896. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Grand  Opera  at  the  Tlvoli. 

The  season  of  grand  opera  at  the  TivoH  Opera 
House  was  opened  to  an  overflowing  house  on 
Monday  night  with  the  revival  of  "  Lucia."  Mine. 
Louise  Natali,  whom  we  used  to  know  as  Louise 
Lester,  was  the  Lady  Ashton  ;  Signor  Michaelena 
was  the  Lord  Edgar  ;  Signor  Maurice  de  Vries 
was  the  Henry  Ashton  ;  and  Signor  Abramoff, 
the  Raymond  ;  the  minor  characters  being  filled 
out  by  members  of  the  Tivoli  stock  company.  The 
orchestra,  which  had  been  considerably  augmented, 
was  presided  over  by  Gustav  Hinrichs.  This  was 
repeated  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
evenings.  The  first  performance  in  this  city  of 
Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  given  on 
Wednesday  night,  and  the  same  bill  was  presented 
on  Friday  and  Sunday.  Nina  Bertini- Humphry s 
was  the  Juliet ;  Michatlena,  the  Romeo  ;  Abra- 
moff, the  Friar  Lawrence  ;  John  J.  Raffael,  the 
Merculio  ;  Mme.  Angelina  Casati,  the  nurse  ; 
Richard  Karl  was  the  Capulet ;  and  Miss  Anna 
Russell,  the  Stepbano  ;  the  remaining  characters 
being  taken  by  Martin  Pache,  W.  H.  Tooker,  and 
others  of  the  stock  company. 

The  performances  throughout  the  week  were 
far  above  what  had  been  expected.  The  new 
people  are  all  experienced  in  grand  opera,  and, 
under  the  admirable  direction  of  Mr.  Hinrichs,  the 
ensemble  was  very  satisfactory.  By  eight  o'clock 
there  has  not  been  a  seat  left  in  the  box-office,  and 
many  have  stood  throughout  the  performance 
every  night. 

The  repertoire  for  next  week  will  again  consist  of 
two  operas.  "  Rigoleito  "  will  be  given  on  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday.  Signor  de 
Vries  will  have  his  favorite  i61e  of  the  jester, 
which  he  sang  with  the  Abbey,  Schoeffel,  &  Grau 
Grand  Opera  Company  last  season.  Mme.  Natali 
will  have  the  exacting  r61e  of  Gilda  ;  Michaelena 
will  be  the  duke  ;  Abramoff,  the  Sparafucile  ; 
Richard  Karl,  the  Count  Monterone  ;  Anna  Rus- 
sel,  the  contralto  r6Ie  of  Magdalena  ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  cast  will  be  filled  by  Mme.  Casati, 
Anna  Schnabel,  and  others.  On  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  nights,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet" 
will  be  repeated,  cast  as  it  has  been  this  week. 

A  Dramatic  Version  of  "Carmen.1* 
One  of  the  theatrical  sensations  of  the  winter 
season  in  the  East  was  the  dramatization  of  "  Car- 
men." More  than  one  version  was  seen  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  the  most  famous  being  that  of 
Olga  Nethersole.  Miss  Nethersole  went  in  for 
realism,  and  one  particular  kiss  lasted  one  full 
minute  by  the  watch.  This  was  regarded  as  rather 
too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  Miss  Nethersole's 
Carmen  was  frowned  upon.  But  the  play  has  had 
a  good  deal  of  advertising,  especially  by  compari- 
son with  Call's  charming  performance  of  the 
cigarette- girl  in  Bizet's  opera,  and  San  Francisco  is 
doubtless  as  much  interested  in  it  as  was  the  East- 
ern public. 

In  the  version  to  be  produced  on  Monday  at  the 
California  Theatre,  Frederick  Warde  will  make  his 
first  appearance  with  the  Stockwell  players  as  Don 
Jose\  a  part  for  which  he  is  well  fitted  by  his  long 
career  in  romantic  rdles  in  "  The  Mountebank," 
"  The  Lion's  Mouth,"  etc.  Miss  Rose  Coghlan, 
too,  will  make  her  first  appearance  with  this  com- 
pany on  Monday  night.  She  will  play  Carmen,  of 
course,  and  a  charming  and  vivacious  interpreta- 
tion of  the  character  is- expected  of  her.  Others  in 
the  cast  will  be  Olive  Oliver,  John  T.  Sullivan,  J. 
N.  Long,  and  William  Beach. 


Maxine  Elliott's  Last  Week. 
Next  week  will  be  the  last  week  of  Miss  Maxine 
Elliott's  engagement  with  the  Frawley  Company 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  it  has  been  decided 
to  devote  all  the  performances  to  Belasco  and  De 
Mille's  play,  "The  Charity  Ball."  Miss  Elliott 
will  be  seen  in  the  role  of  Ann  Cruger,  in  which 
she  has  made  probably  the  greatest  success  of  her 
engagement  here.  Another  excellently  acted  char- 
acter  will  be  that  of  John  Van  Buren,  which  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  Frank  Worthing,  and  Blanche 
Bates  will  repeat  her  performance  of  Phyllis  Lee. 
Mr.  Frawley  having  gone  to  New  York  to  secure  an- 
other actress  to  take  Miss  Elliott's  place,  the  rdle 
of  Dick  Van  Buren  will  be  in  other  hands.  The  rest 
of  the  cast  will  include  Harry  Corson  Clarke,  Mack- 
lyn  Arbuckle,  George  Bosworth,  George  W.  Leslie, 
Wilson  Enos,  Frank  Thompson,  Thomas  Phillips, 
Madge  Carr  Cook,  Phosa  McAllister,  Gertrude 
Berkeley,  and  Little  Mildred. 


The  Empire  Theatre  Company  Coming. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  will  remain  closed  for  two 
weeks  more,  and  will  be  re-opened  on  Monday, 
July  27th,  by  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre 
Company.  They  will  bring  with  them  three  plays 
which  are  entirely  new  to  us.  The  first  to  be  pre- 
sented will  be  Clyde  Fitch's  drama,  "  Bohemia." 
It  is  founded  on  Miirger's  famous  story  of  student 
life  in  Paris,  "  La  Vie  de  Boheme,"  and  has  been 
a  pronounced  success  during  the  winter  in  New 
York,  and  since  then  in  other  cities.  The  other 
two  plays  are  both  English — "  The  Benefit  of  the 
Doubt"  and  "  The  Masqueraders." 

The  company  is  an  excellent  one,  as  will  seen  by 


the  following  list  of  names:  Viola  Allen,  Annie 
Irish,  Ida  Conquest,  Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen,  May 
Robson,  Jane  Harwar,  Ellen  Gail,  Katherine 
Mulkins.  Lottie  Nicholl,  William  Favershara,  J. 
E.  Dodson,  Robert  Edeson,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk, 
E.  Y.  Backus, fW.  H.  Crompton,  J.  E.  Finney, 
Charles  Young,  and  Walt-,  r  Day. 


Notes. 
Alice   Pixley,  who   will  soon  join   the    Frawley 
Company,  is  a  sister  of  the  late  Annie  Pixley. 

Otis  Harlan  is  to  head  a  big  company  which  will 
bring  Hoyt's  "  A  Black  Sheep"  to  the  California 
in  the  fall. 

Fanny  Davenport  will  pay  a  visit  to  this  coast 
early  next  year.  She  will  be  seen  in  "  Gismonda  " 
and  another  new  play. 

Margaret  Craven  will  re-appear  with  the  Fraw- 
ley Company  in  "Moths,"  week  after  next.  She 
will  play  the  rdie  of  Vera. 

"  The  Merchant  of  Venice  "  will  be  revived  soon 
at  the  California  Tneatre,  w.th  Frederick  Warde  as 
Shylock  and  Rose  Coghlan  as  Portia. 

"The  Late  Mr.  Costello,"  a  pldy  by  Sydney 
Grundy  which  ran  well  in  London,  will  be  pro- 
duced here  by  the  Empire  Theatre  Company. 

Clay  M.  Greene's  melodrama,  "  Under  the  Polar 
Star,"  is  to  be  produced  by  T.  Henry  French  at 
the  American  Theatre,  New  York,  next  winter. 

Olga  Nethersole  will  return  to  America  next  ! 
season  with  a  translation  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's  [ 
modern  Italian  play,  "  The  Duchess  Catherine." 

De  Koven  and  Smith,  the  composer  and  librettist 
of  "  Robin  Hood,"  have  ready  for  production  a 
new   Chinese    opera.     It   is   entitled   "  The   Man-  ; 
darin." 

Nat  Goodwin  is  to  play  a  return  engagement  at  ' 
the  Baldwin  in  November.    He  will  then  produce 
the  new  play  which  Henry  Guy  Carleton  has  writ- 
ten for  him. 

"La  Tosca"  has  been  made  into  an  opera  by 
Puccini.  Sardou,  meanwhile,  is  writing  a  new 
play  for  Sarah  Bernhardt.  It  is  to  be  modern,  and 
the  scene  is  laid  in  Paris. 

Frederick  Warde  will  play  one  of  the  leading 
roles  in  "  Madame,"  which  is  to  follow  "  Carmen  " 
at  the  California.  "Madame"  was  written  by 
Charles  Coghlan  for  his  sister. 

Before  Charles  Frohman  takes  his  Empire 
Theatre  company  back  to  their  New  York  home, 
both  John  Drew  and  Olga  Nethersole  will  produce 
new  plays  there  under  his  management. 

Both  Evans  and  Hoey  will  be  in  the  revival  of 
"A  Parlor  Match"  next  season,  playing  their  old 
rdles  of  the  book-agent  and  the  tramp,  respect- 
ively. Their  tour  includes  an  engagement  at  the 
Columbia. 

Ida  Conquest  is  to  be  a  member  of  the  Empire 
Stock  Company  on  its  coming  visit  to  the  Baldwin. 
She  was  here  last  year  with  A.  M.  Palmer's  com- 
pany, and  made  a  hit  as  the  lame  girl  in  "The 
Dancing  Girl." 

It  is  not  impossible  that  the  Frawley  Company 
may  take  the  trip  to  Honolulu  at  the  close  of 
their  engagement  at  the  Columbia.  Mr.  Frawley 
is  considering  an  offer  to  open  a  new  opera-house 
in  the  Kanaka  republic. 

After  his  engagement  with  the  Stockwell  com- 
pany, Frederick  Warde  is  going  to  make  a  tour  of 
Australia.  While  in  the  antipodes,  he  will  pro- 
duce anew  play  of  a  romantic  type,  from  the  pen 
of  a  clever  Chicago  journalist. 

Kdthryn  Kidder  will  begin  her  tour  in  this  city 
in  September.  She  will  play  a  three-weeks'  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin.  Her  company  will  be  a  large 
one,  for  there  are  forty-two  speaking  parts  in  her 
version  of  "  Madame  Sans-Gene." 

Mollie  Ravel,  who  will  be  recalled  as  a  member 
of  the  early  Baldwin  stock  company,  worked  in 
collaboration  with  Marie  Doran  in  making  the 
dramatic  version  of  "  Carmen  "  which  will  be  pro- 
duced at  the  California  next  Monday. 

"An  Enemy  to  the  King"  is  the  title  of  the 
dramatization  of  one  of  Stanley  Weyman's  novels 
in  which  E.  H.  Sothern  is  to  re-open  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  After  that,  Daniel  Frohman's  stock  com- 
pany will  begin  the  stock  season  in  November. 

Georgia  Cayvan's  starring  tour  will  begin  at 
Palmer's  Theatre,  New  York,  in  October,  with 
"  Mary  Pennington,  Spinster."  Her  entire  Pacific 
Coast  tour  will  be  under  the  management  of  Fried- 
lander,  Goltlob,  &  Co.,  of  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

"  The  Geisha,"  a  Japanese  burlesque  now  run- 
ning very  effectively  at  Daly's  Theatre,  London,  is 
to  be  the  opening  play  of  the  season  at  Daly's  New 
York  house.  The  revival  of  "  Henry  IV.,"  by 
Ada  Rehan  and  the  Daly  players,  will  be  given 
later. 

Suppe"s  latest  opera,  "  The  Model,"  was  given 
its  first  representation  in  America  a  few  nights  ago 
in  New  York.  It  was  sung  at  the  Terrace  Garden 
Theatre  in  German,  and  there  is  talk  of  its  bciug 


done  in  English  at  the  Bijou,  but  the  score  is  said 
to  be  very  weak. 

Only  three  weeks  more  remain  of  the  Stockwell  I 
company's  season  at  the  California  Theatre.    They 
will    be    followed    by     "  the    singing    comedian, '"  ' 
Chauncey   Olcott,   in   "  Mavonrneen "   and   "The! 
Irish  Artist,"  supported   by  a  company  of  thirty- 
eight  people. 

Mrs.  Kendal  has  a  new  play  by  Sydney  Grundy. 
It  is  called  "  The  Greatest  of  These,"  and  its  hero- 
ine  is  a  woman  who  has  sinned,  been  forgiven,  and 
is  then  suspected  through  her  actions  in  behalf  of 
her  son.  It  is  well  constructed,  but  the  action 
drags,  and  it  is  voted  wearisome. 

The  repertoire  for  the  third  week  of  the  grand 
opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  will  include  the  late 
Ambroise  Thomas's  "  Mignon "  and  Flotow's 
"Martha."  These  will  be  followed  by  "The 
Huguenots,"  "  Aida,"  "  The  Masked  Ball,"  "  Pag- 
liacci,"  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  and  other  famous 
works. 

J.  M.  Barrie,  the  Scotch  novelist,  is  dramatizing 
"  The  Little  Minister."  It  is  said  that  Charles 
Frohman  has  engaged  an  expert  to  assist  him  in 
preparing  the  story  for  the  stage,  but  Barry's  suc- 
cess with  his  maiden  dramatic  effort,  "The  Pro- 
fessor's Love  Story,"  would  seem  to  indicate  that 
assistance  in  that  line  is  unnecessary. 

T.  Daniel  Frawley,  who  is  now  in  New  York 
city  in  search  of  the  leading  lady  who  is  to  take 
Miss  Maxine  Elliott's  place,  will  return  in  time  to 
take  part  in  the  first  production  of  "  The  Social 
Trust,"  the  new  play  by  Ramsay  Morris  and 
Hilary  Bell.  Wilton  Lackaye.  Alice  Evans,  Alice 
Pixley,  and  the  new  leading  lady  will  all  make  their 
first  appearances  with  the  Frawley  people  in  the 
same  play. 

The  bait  by  which  Nat  Goodwin  is  said  to  have 
secured  Maxine  Elliott  for  his  Australian  tour  was 
the  offer  of  the  role  of  the  Princess  Flavia  in  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda."  She  has  been  anxious  to  play 
the  part  ever  since  she  saw  it  at  the  New  York 
Lyceum.  Miss  Walsh  had  already  said  that  she 
would  rather  be  cast  for  Antoinette  de  Mauban, 
but  she  had  not  reckoned  on  having  such  a  beautiful 
rival  in  the  other  female  r6Ie. 

The  death  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  proved 
a  boon  to  that  branch  of  the  theatrical  profession 
which  is  engaged  in  producing  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin."  We  do  not  hear  of  the  play  out  here,  but 
it  is  still  a  prime  favorite  in  the  smaller  Eastern  vil- 
lages. The  tour  of  the  average  "Uncle  Tom" 
company  begins  late  in  August  and  ends  about  the 
middle  of  June,  often  being  supplemented  by  an 
additional  midsummer  engagement.  Since  the 
tenth  of  last  June,  however,  no  less  than  sixteen 
such  companies  have  gone  back  to  New  York,  but 
the  death  of  Mrs.  Stowe  has  aroused  them  all  to 
activity  again.  There  is  one  manager  who  has 
dealt  exclusively  in  'Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  com- 
panies for  seventeen  years. 


At  a  dinner  given  not  long  ago  by  Professor 
Max  Muller,  the  Oxford  philologist,  the  origin  of 
the  table  tumbler  was  shown.  It  was  demon- 
strated in  the  use  of  little  round  silver  bowls  filled 
with  the  famous  ale  of  the  college.  When  one  of 
these  little  bowls  was  emptied,  it  was  placed  upon 
the  table,  mouth  downward.  So  perfect  was  its 
balance  that  it  returned  instantly  to  an  upright 
position.  Whether  turned  upon  its  side,  or  rolled 
along  the  floor,  or  dropped  upon  the  soft  carpet, 
the  same  result  followed.  This  was  the  origin  of 
the  word  "  tumbler."  When  glass  became  com- 
mon, the  round  glasses  that  stood  upon  a  flat  base 
superseded  the  balanced  silver  spheres,  and  have 
ever  since  retained  the  name. 


A  man  from  Iowa,  a  harness-maker  of  good  repu- 
tation, went  to  New  York  lately  to  see  the  sights. 
In  buying  a  piece  of  plug  chewing- tobacco,  he 
carelessly  showed  a  five-dollar  bill.  A  strange 
woman  who  saw  the  money,  immediately  fell  on 
his  neck  and  said:  "Oh,  William,  William,  why 
did  you  desert  me  ?  "  The  harness-maker  from 
Iowa  had  never  seen  the  woman  before,  but  she 
had  him  arrested,  saying  she  was  married  to  him 
in  1869.  He  was  finally  compelled  to  give  her  the 
five-dollar  bill  to  get  rid  of  her. 


Once  in  five  years,  the  mayor  of  Newcastle,  Eng- 
land, is  rowed  up  the  river  in  an  Elizabethan  barge, 
and,  landing  at  a  village  green,  kisses  the  prettiest 
girl  he  sees  and  gives  her  a  sovereign,  to  clinch 
Newcastle's  right  to  the  foreshore.  Some  of  those 
old  English  customs  are  not  so  very  silly  after  all. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Telegram 

from  Russia: 

"send  to  anitchkoff  palace 
st.  petersburg  immediately 
one  dozen  vin  mariani  for 
her  imperial  majesty  em- 
press of  russia." 

Ordered  by  the  Court  Physicians. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 

At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers.     Avoid  Substitutions. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


ANNUAL  meeting. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the  Edison 
Light  and  Power  Company,  for  the  election  of  Directors 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other 
business  as  may  be  brought  before  the  meeting,  wfl.1  be 
held  at  the  Company's  office,  22a  Stevenson  Street,  San 
Francisco,  Wednesday,  the  15th  day  of  July,  1896,  at  10 
a.  m.  Transfer  books  will  close  July  3d  at  5  P.  «. 
Proxies  must  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  before  the  hour 
of  meeting. 

J.  E.  GREEN.  Secretary. 


ANNTTAX    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company, 
Room  iS,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Califor- 
nia, on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  1856.  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  p  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 


don't  boil: 


Whitman's  I5STATriJEftrs 

I  hiKnlatt— doesn't  needit. 

,  Made  in  a  jiffy,  with 

boiling  •yrater  or   milk.     Sold    ereryw-her-;. 


IWIENNEIM'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  jnailed  for  35  cts.  p  W^  p  p 
Samplemailed.(Namethispaper)r  f%  b  Ib 
GERHARD   JTJENSEN  CO.,  Newark,  >".  J. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, niay  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  Street. 


Dividend  Notice. 


—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

Removed  to  128  Post  Street. 


THE     GEKMAN     SAVINGS     AND      LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending   June  30,   1896.  a   dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the    rate    of    lour  and    twenty-six  hundr-::1  s    u    r*-roo) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposit; 
five   hundredths  (355-100)  percent,  pe- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable 
nesday,  July  1,  1806. 

GEO.  Tor: 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


July  13,  1896. 

Duxbak      *l« 

is  the  name  ^^^fe^^ 

of  the  Qm     V 

^^W    ^  VELVETEEN 

"W  SKIRT  BINDING 

that  is  rainproof  and  sheds  water,  It 
wears— like  the  other  S.  H.  &  M.'s  and 
does  not  turn  gray  like  the  cheap  kinds. 
Put  it  on  your  traveling  and  sea-side  gowns 

If  your  dealer  will  not 

supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,"  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,    giving  valuable  points,  mailed  for 

S,  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  599,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,139  70 
October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

New  York  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

neW5f0r* JTheBank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

rh;M(rn  J  Union  National  Bank 

^Mcago I  Illinois  Trnst  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of 'India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Sfock- 
holm,  Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong.  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus •6,350,000 

InOjJ  .  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashler. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldrldge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  DudleyEvans 


VANITY     FAIR. 


There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  revival  of 
the  Grepk  waist,  but  it  will  amount  to  nothing. 
Such  a  figure  as  one  sees  in  the  Venus  of  Milo  will 
never  be  revived  among  women  of  fashion,  for 
many  generations  of  corset-wearing  have  bred  a 
race  of  women  whose  bodies  are  very  different 
from  those  of  the  Greeks.  In  proof  of  this  is  Fal- 
gu;ere's  statue,  "  La  Danseuse,"  in  the  salon  of 
the  Champ  de  Mars.  The  head  of  this  statue  is 
undoubtedly  that  of  Geo  de  Merode,  the  noted 
beauty  of  the  ballet,  and  whether  she  stood  for  "  the 
altogether"  has  been  violently  discussed  pro  and 
con  this  summer  in  Paris.  But,  whoever  may 
have  been  the  model  for  it.  the  figure  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  a  modern  woman.  As  compared  with 
a  classic.il  statue,  the  curve  of  the  hips  of  "  La 
Danseuse  "  is  so  pronounced  as  to  seem  almost  a 
deformity,  and  the  abdomen  is  flattened  until  it 
looks  almost  strangled.  The  crusade  against  the 
corset  began  forty  or  fifty  years  after  Catherine  de 
Medici  introduced  into  France  the  "steel  busk" 
supported  by  metal  braces.  But  the  corset's  ene- 
mies have  never  succeeded  in  inventing  anything 
to  take  its  place.  It  is  the  opinion  of  most  women 
that  a  properly  fitting  corset,  made  so  as  to  sup- 
port the  figure  without  undue  pressure  anywhere, 
and  so  lighily  boned  as  to  give  with  every  move- 
ment of  the  figure,  is  not  only  a  thing  of  beauty, 
but  a  joy  forever.  Riding,  tennis,  bicycling,  and 
other  athletic  sports  have  undoubtedly  increased 
the  size  of  women's  waists,  but  it  is  safe  to  predict 
that  they  will  never  again  attain  the  dimensions  of 
the  classic  Greek  figure. 


A  few  days  ago  in  Chicago  an  indignant  citizen 
was  ejected  from  a  leading  hotel  restaurant  because 
he  had  brought  his  daughter  there  in  bloomer 
cycling  habit.  Thereupon  a  census  of  the  opinions 
of  the  New  York  hotels  on  this  subject  was  taken 
by  a  reporter,  with  the  result  that  no  objection  was 
found  Mt  the  Waldorf,  at  Sherry's,  at  the  St,  James, 
the  Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  Slurtevant.  Delmonico's, 
however,  would  not  permit  the  wearing  of  bloomers 
in  its  public  rooms,  nor  would  the  Hoffman,  the 
Normandie,  or  the  Marlborough.  The  latter  in- 
deed said  :  "  We  do  not  let  even  men  in  bicycle 
costumes  come  into  our  regular  dining  hall." 


The  underwear  of  the  fashionable  man  has  been 
growing  year  by  year  more  gorgeous,  but  the 
acme  has  been  reached  in  the  present  summer, 
when  the  use  of  the  colored  bandana  has  made 
him  a  flamboyant  object  in  the  privacy  of  his 
dressing-room.     These  bandanas  came  from  Eng- 


land, where  they  were  first  used  in  gayly  colored 
neckwear,  but  the  use  of  these  patterns  has  now 
been  extended  to  underwear  and  socks,  and  even 
to  pajamas.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  make 
them  popular  for  outing  shirts,  but  it  has  been  a 
failure.  The  only  particularly  new  idea  in  men's 
shirts  is  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the  starched 
bosom,  which  is  now  made  only  a  few  inches  deep, 
and  extends  no  further  down  than  the  cut  of  the 
waistcoat  renders  necessary.  With  such  a  garment, 
a  man  has  all  the  dignity  of  a  stiff  bosom  and  all 
the  comfort  of  an  unstarched  shirt. 


London  Truth  prints  the  following  advertise- 
ments. The  first  is  for  a  chaperon,  and  reads  : 
"  Wanted  by  a  dowager  too  aged  to  ride  a  cycle 
(34),  an  experienced  lady  cyclist  accustomed  to 
the  vpry  best  society.  Must  be  able  to  ride 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  keep  in  sight 
youngest  daughter,  who  is  agile  and  injudicious. 
Apply  to  A.  B.  C,  62  Belgrave  Square."  In  the 
other  a  chaperon  wants  a  place,  and  she  says  : 
11  A  lady,  highly  connected,  is  prepared  to  chaperon 
(on  a  cycle)  the  ambitious  daughters  of  a  mill- 
ionaire. Is  an  expert  in  all  paces  (cycling).  Can 
be  trusted  to  keep  alongside  of  the  swiftest  detri- 
mental, and  to  lag  discreetly  in  the  rear  of  an 
eligible  younger  son." 


Women  and  watches  seldom  get  on  well  together. 
Charles  Dudley  Warner,  discussing  this  subject  in 
the  current  Harper's,  doubts  if  a  fine  watch  has 
those  feminine  qualities  which  make  women  so  at- 
tractive. The  watch  is  nothing  if  it  is  not  me- 
thodical and  regular.  It  is  exasperated  by  fitful 
aud  jerky  treatment.  And  this  quality  of  stead- 
fastness makes  it  not  loved  of  women  as  men  love 
it.  They  like  it  as  an  ornament,  as  a  decoration, 
like  the  ring  and  the  brooch,  and  it  is  sometimes  a 
convenience  in  order  to  tell  them  about  (not  ex- 
actly) what  time  it  is.  Women  do  not,  as  a  rule, 
except  in  cases  of  entire  emancipation,  care  what 
time  it  is  exactly.  They  can  go  without  a  watch 
with  no  sense  of  incompleteness  in  their  lives, 
whereas  a  man  feels  lost  without  his  faithful  time- 
keeper. This  relation  of  woman  to  the  watch, 
Mr.  Warner  observes,  needs  to  be  seriously  con- 
sidered for  the  light  it  may  throw  not  only  upon 
the  differentiation  of  the  sexes,  but  upon  their 
adaptation  for  keeping  the  world  going  in  its  vari- 
ous functions.  It  is  possible  that  here  is  a  kind  of 
touchstone  which  can  be  applied.  For  instance,  if 
a  woman  finds  that  she  has  the  same  feeling  to- 
ward a  watch  that  a  man  has,  is  she  not  justified  in 
concluding  that  she  has  the  qualities  needed  for 
success  in  what  are  still  called  masculine  occupa- 


tions ?  And  in  trying  to  bring  about  the  reform 
should  not  the  first  effort  be  to  put  the  sex  into 
proper  relations  with  the  watch  ? 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  automobile,  if  it  does 
not  attain  to  quite  the  popularity  *f  the  bicycle, 
will  eventually  displace  in  large  measure  the  car- 
riage drawn  by  horses.  It  has  been  much  adopted 
this  year  in  France  by  the  ultra-fashionables  for 
their  country  visits.  For  some  years  past,  the  own- 
ers of  French  chateaux  have  each  set  apart  one 
day  in  the  week  for  receiving  visitors.  These  gath- 
erings are  often  well  attended  and  very  brilliant, 
for,  if  the  neighborhood  be  a  good  one,  it  affords 
each  chatelaine  an  opportunity  of  seeing  and  show- 
ing many  of  the  beautiful  summer  toilets  in  which 
women  delight.  The  men  ride  over  and  the  women 
drive,  and  when  bicycling  came  into  vogue,  parties 
rode  to  these  gatherings  on  wheels.  But  feminine 
coquetry  soon  put  a  stop  to  this,  and  the  automobile 
has  been  found  a  most  appropriate  vehicle  for  such 
visits. 


The  palladium  of  the  Louisiana  bachelor's 
liberty  has  been  ruthlessly  swept  away  by  a  recent 
decision  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  and,  if  he 
has  not  taken  to  the  woods,  he  is  at  least  as  circum- 
spect in  his  dealings  with  the  fair  sex  as  a  Quaker. 
The  civil  law  in  that  State  has  always  frowned  on 
breach-of-promise  suits,  and  refused  to  recognize 
them.  A  certain  Mrs.  Cheek,  however,  finding 
that  her  venerable  suitor,  Herman  Pilger,  would 
not  fulfill  his  promise  to  marry  her,  brought  suit 
against  him  in  the  Federal  courts,  and  recovered 
heavy  damages  against  him.  This  decision  may 
bring  to  light  many  hundred  breach-of-promise 
suits  which  have  laid  dormant  for  years  because 
the  State  law  recognized  no  damages  for  a  bruised 
heart. 


Some  enterprising  young  women  devised  a  novel 
scheme  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  their 
sex  who  were  unable  to  obtain  male  escorts  at  the 
Henley  regattas  this  year  and  yet  did  not  wish  to 
forego  its  pleasures.  They  hired  a  river-side  lawn, 
pitched  tents  upon  it,  and  arranged  that  unpro- 
tected females  should  be  rowed  to  this  bower  of 
bliss  by  oarswomen.  Each  day  the  schedule  of 
attractions  included  band  rows  on  the  river,  palm- 
istry, luncheon,  and  tea.  Duly  accredited  gentle- 
men were  not  denied  admission.  But,  on  the  other 
hand.no  provision  was  made  for  the  character  or 
position  of  the  female  patrons.  All  they  had  to  do 
was  to  mail  the  fee  of  ten  dollars  for  each  person 
per  day,  which  included  first-class  railroad  fare, 
and  on  the  receipt  of  the  money,  the  tickets  were 
sent. 


Ask  COTTOLENE  if  it  produces  more  digestible  food 
than  lard.  Ask  it  if  it  is  more  healthful  to  use  than  the  fat 
obtained  from  an  animal  notorious  for  its  unclean  habits.  Ask 


if  it's  the  most  economical  shortening.    You  will  get  a  sat- 
§  isfactory  answer— through  better  cooking,  increased  health, 
and  decreased  provision  bills — YES  1 

There  is  not  a  community  in  America  where  COTTO- 
LENE is  not  used,  esteemed  and  praised. 

Ortiire  COTTOLENE  is  sold  everywhere  with  trade-marks — "Cottolene" 
and  steers  head  in  cotton-plant  wreath — on  every  tin. 

The    ]V»    E..     Fairfoanii     Company,     St.  LonU,  Chicago,  Montreal,  San  Francisco,  Portland,  Oregon. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Once,  at  Liberty  Hall,  General  Toombs  made  a 
statement  that  was  here  and  there  punctuated 
with  mild  profanity.  Turning  to  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  he  concluded  thus  :  "  Don't  you  agree 
with  me,  Mr.  Stephens  ? "  The  old  commoner 
piped  out  shrilly  :  "  All  but  the  damn,  general — all 
but  the  damn." 


The  festivities  at  the  coming  of  age  of  the  pres- 
ent Lord  Hopetoun  included  a  service  at  the  parish 
church,  which  was  rilled  with  members  of  the  great 
Hope  family  and  also  with  members  of  the  Hope 
clan.  The  feelings  of  the  congregation  thus  com- 
posed can  be  imagined  when  the  minister  began 
his  discourse  with  the  words  :  "  My  brethren,  the 
world  is  full  of  blasted  hopes." 


The  latest  story  of  German  "thrift"  is  told 
at  the  expense  of  the  proprietor  ol  a  circu- 
lating library,  who  charged  for  the  wear  and 
tear  suffered  by  his  books  at  the  hands  of  his 
patrons.  One  volume  came  back  to  hi.--  bcruiiny. 
"See  here,"  he  exclaimed,  "there  is  a  hole  on 
page  nineteen  of  my  beautiful  book.  And  see 
here,"  he  went  on,  turning  over  the  leaf,  "  there  is 
another  on  page  twenty." 

On  one  occasion,  counsel  in  a  certain  drainage 
case  submitted  that  the  plaintiffs,  the  Sewage  Lo- 
calization Company,  had  "  no  locus  standi  in  this 
court."  "  Heaven  forbid  !  "  was  the  fervent  ejacu- 
lation of  the  learned  judge.  Something  akin  to 
this  was  the  answer  of  the  judge  when  complaint 
was  made  that  a  luckless  process-server  had  been 
compelled  to  swallow  the  writ  he  had  endeavored 
to  serve.  "I  hope,"  said  his  lordship,  gravely, 
"  that  the  writ  was  not  made  returnable  in  this 
court." 

A  Massachusetts  congressman  who  was  on  board 
the  train  which  was  wrecked  at  Hyde  Park,  Mass., 
last  fall,  says  that  when  the  shock  came,  one  of  the 
passengers  was  pitched  over  several  seats  just  in 
time  to  receive  the  contents  of  the  water-cooler, 
which  tipped  over  and  soaked  his  clothing  with  ice- 
water.  A  highly  excited  passenger  rushed  up  to 
him  and  told  him  to  keep  cool.  "  Go  away,"  said 
the  wet  man,  "  I  am  the  coolest  man  in  the  car.  1 
have  just  had  two   buckets   of  ice-water  emptied 

down  my  back." 

♦ 

In  his  early  days,  Lord  Russell  of  Killowen, 
Chief-Justice  of  England,  had  a  good  deal  to  put 
up  with  from  older  men  and  judges,  who  thought 
to  prune  down  his  exuberance.  One  day.  Sir 
Digby  Seymour,  Q.  C,  kept  up  a  flow  of  small 
talk  when  Russell  was  speaking.  "  I  wish  you 
would  be  quiet,  Saymore,"  said  Russell,  with 
his  Irish  accent.  "My  name  is  Seymour,  if  you 
please,"  replied  the  learned  gentleman,  with  mock 
dignity.  "  Then  I  wish  you  would  see  more  and 
say  less,"  was  the  rejoinder. 


To  appreciate  thoroughly  what  it  means  to  play 
to  an  empty  house  (says  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun),  one  must  travel  to  Brooklyn  to  attend  a 
Wednesday  matinee.  At  such  a  performance  of 
"  John-a-Dreams,"  a  school-girl  sat  in  an  orchestra 
chair  and  there  was  a  young  man  in  the  front  row 
of  the  balcony.  The  scene  is  the  deck  of  a  yacht, 
and  as  Henry  Miller  emerged  from  the  cabin  and 
gazed  into  the  empty  gulf  before  him,  he  spoke  his 
first  line  :  "  The  sea  is  purple;  have  you  too  noticed 
it  ?  "  An  instant  later  a  voice  came  from  the  bal- 
cony :  "  Well,  I  don't  know  about  the  lady  down- 
stairs, but  I  can  see  it  all  right." 


When  Judge  Charles  B.  Andrews,  of  the  Con- 
necticut Supreme  Court,  was  a  freshman  at  Am- 
herst, it  was  the  custom  to  "  smoke  out "  freshmen. 
A  party  of  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  fellows  would 
enter  the  room  of  an  unsuspecting  boy,  light  their 
pipes,  and  smoke  until  the  victim  gave  in  and 
offered  a  treat.  When  they  came  into  Andrews's 
room  they  were  without  their  pipes  and  had  no 
tobacco  about  them,  but  with  a  stern  voice  one 
fellow  handed  Charles  a  dollar  and  ordered  him  to 
go  out  and  procure  pipes  and  tobacco  for  the 
crowd.  Charles  went  out,  and  soon  returned  with 
ninety-nine  pipes  and  one  cent's  worth  of  tobacco. 
They  did  not  smoke  him  out  that  night. 


President  Lincoln  reached  Meade  Station,  near 
Petersburg,  soon  after  a  serious  battle,  in  which 
about  two  thousand  Confederates  were  made  pris- 
oners. General  Meade  and  Colonel  George  D. 
Ruggles  accompanied  him.  On  their  way  to  head- 
quarters they  rode  to  a  point  where  they  could  see 
the  large  assemblage  of  prisoners.  With  the 
prisoners  were  many  colored  servants  and  labor- 
ers. "  Mr.  Lincoln,"  said  General  Meade,  "  I 
guess  Ruggles  did  not  overestimate  the  number 
of  men  captured."  Mr.  Lincoln  checked  his 
horse,  deliberately  surveyed  the  field  full  of  Gor- 
don's disarmed  men  and  the  contrabands,  and 
said  :  "Yes,  general,  the  number  is  there  in  black 
and  white." 

The  ethics  of  the  difference  between  the  pro- 
fessional opinion  of  a  paid  advocate  and  the  honest 


conviction  of  a  learned  man  were  set  forth  by  a 
well-known  English  barrister  who  died  recently. 
It  was  a  case  of  murder,  and  the  client  and  counsel 
were  closeted  together.  "  Smith,"  said  the  bar- 
rister, "  of  course  I  know  you  didn't  murder  the 
man,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  you  do  it  with  the 
butt  end  of  a  revolver  or  with  a  stick?"  "Sir," 
said  Smith,  "1  swear  I  am  innocent."  "  I  know 
that  perfectly  well,  but  you  must  tell  me.  For  if 
you  did  it  with  a  revolver,  I  shall  say  to  the  prose- 
cution, '  produce  the  stick  1 '  and  if  you  did  it  with  a 
stick,  I  shall  say,  '  produce  the  revolver  I ' "  The 
client  paused  and  scratched  his  head  meditatively. 
"  It  was  the  butt  end  of  a  revolver,  sir."  "  That's 
right  I  "  said  the  counsel  ;  "  I  think  I  can  get  you 
off  now." 

Sir  Edwin  Landseer,  the  famous  animal-painter, 
had  an  old  servant — his  butler,  valet,  and  faithful 
slave — named  William,  who  was  particularly  assid- 
uous in  guarding  the  outer  portal  ;  no  one  could 
by  any  possibility  gain  direct  access  to  Sir  Edwin. 
The  answer  would  invariably  be,  "  Sir  Hedwin  is 
not  at  'orae."  The  Prince  Consort  himself  once 
received  this  answer  when  he  called,  amplified  on  i 
that  occasion  by  the  assurance  that  "  be  had  gone 
to  a  wedding,"  an  entire  fiction  on  William's  part, 
as  the  prince  found  out,  for  on  walking  boldly  in 
and  round  the  garden,  he  noticed  Sir  Edwin  look- 
ing out  of  his  studio  window.  This  was.the  faith- 
ful attendant  who,  one  day,  when  a  lion  had  died 
at  "  the  Zoo,"  and  his  corpse  came  up  in  a  four- 
wheeled  cab  to  be  painted  from,  startled  his  master 
with  the  question,  "Please,  Sir  Hedwin,  did  you 
horder  a  Hon  ?  " 


THE    BEAR    AND    THE    BICYCLIST. 


A  Lesson  in  Reporting. 


The  Old  Reporter  sat  at  his  desk  at  midnight, 
clipping  his  work  out  of  a  file  of  the  Sunday  edition 
with  a  big  pair  of  shears.  The  Young  Reporter, 
who  had  just  lurned  in  his  account  of  "  The  Day 
at  the  Beaches — Bath  Beach,"  stopped  and  gazed 
with  envious  eyes  at  the  pile  of  clippings  as  it 
grew  under  the  Old   Reporter's  skillful  scissoring. 

"  So  that  was  your  story,  was  it  ?  "  exclaimed  the 
Young  Reporter,  as  a  half-column  slip  came  flutter- 
ing down.  "Well,  that  accounts  for  it.  Nobody 
but  a  man  with  a  pull  like  yours  could  have  got 
that  yarn  past  old  Crofton." 

"  Which  yarn  ?"  queried  the  Old  Reporter. 

"  Oh,  that  fake  about  the  bicyclist  who  always 
carried  a  lot  of  spare  ball-bearings  around  with 
him,  and  was  going  somewhere  with  a  shot-gun, 
and  was  attacked  by  a  bear,  and  loaded  the  ball- 
bearings into  his  shot-gun  and  killed  the  bear.  I 
don't  wonder  that  people  distrust  the  newspapers 
if  men  of  your  standing  in  the  profession  are  will- 
ing to  write  stuff  like  that  for  the  sake  of  the  few 
paltry  dollars  it  will  bring  in.  Can't  you  see  that 
it  is  just  such  things  as  this  that  are  making  jour- 
nalism a  by-word  and  a  reproach  ?  " 

The  Young  Reporter  was  very  much  in  earnest, 
as  from  afar  his  eye  followed  the  relentless  course 
of  the  copy-reader's  blue  pencil  through  his  care- 
fully prepared  copy — "  manuscript,"  he  called  it. 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  the  Old  Reporter,  "  I 
admire  your  enthusiasm,  and  I  approve  your  sen- 
timents. It  is  just  such  a  spirit  as  yours  among 
the  best  of  the  younger  men  that  will  always  tend 
to  raise  higher  and  higher  the  already  lofty  stand- 
ard  of  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  journalism. 
There  are,  however,  certain  of  your  statements  to 
which  I  take  exception.  In  the  first  place,  jour- 
nalism is  not  a  profession  ;  it  is  a  trade,  or  a  busi- 
ness. In  the  second  place,  I  am  not  a  journalist  ; 
I'm  a  reporter.  In  the  third  place,  as  to  the  pal- 
try dollars,  I'm  not  in  the  business  for  my  health, 
nor  for  any  other  consideration  than  that  which 
actuates  men  in  other  kinds  of  business. 

"  As  to  the  story  of  which  you  complain,  it  is  a 
fake,  as  you  say  ;  I  confess  it.  But  perhaps  when 
you  hear  the  true  version  of  it,  you  will  think  I  was 
justified  in  making  the  changes  that  I  did,  and  you 
will  learn  that  it  is  not  so  much  the  things  which  a 
man  puts  in  as  the  things  which  he  leaves  out  that 
make  the  successful  reporter. 

"  This  is  what  really  happened  : 

"  The  man's  name  was  O'Grady,  and  he  lived  in 
Troy.  He  had  borrowed  a  bicycle  to  go  on  a 
hunting-trip  through  New  England.  He  had  a 
shot-gun.  This  he  carried  slung  to  the  frame  in 
the  manner  adopted  by  military  cyclists.  But  he 
had  no  luck.  He  traveled  as  far  as  Claremont, 
New  Hampshire,  without  bagging  so  much  as  a 
robin.  This  filled  him  with  disappointment,  which 
he  did  not  b'ke,  so  be  proceeded  to  substitute  for  it 
whisky,  which  he  did  like. 

"  While  he  was  in  this  frame  of  mind,  darkness 
overtook  him,  a  few  miles  out  of  the  little  village  of 
Newport.  The  road  was  rough,  and  lay  through 
thick  woods. 

"  Suddenly  O'Grady  was  horrified  to  see  a  large 
animal  come  out  from  the  bushes  by  the  road-side. 
A  moment's  glance  was  sufficient  to  convince  him 
that  he  was  confronted  by  a  bear  of  unusual  dimen- 
sions. He  was  startled,  but  not  surprised,  as  he 
had  been  informed  by  a  number  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Newport,  whom  he  had  met  at  the  tavern, 
that  at  least  several  bears  had  been  committing 
depredations  recently  in  the  neighborhood. 

"  O'Grady  was  a  quick  thinker,  and  like  a  flash 


he  thought  he  would  stop.  With  O'Grady  to  think 
was  to  act,  and  he  applied  the  brake  with  such 
force  that  he  was  enabled  to  dismount  without 
assistance  over  the  handle-bars.  While  he  was 
still  in  the  air  be  remembered  that  he  bad  left  his 
shot-gun  strapped  to  his  machine.  So  the  instant 
he  landed  he  ran  back  to  get  it. 

"  He  rapidly  undid  the  fastenings,  though  he 
realized  too  well  that  the  bird  shot  with  which  his 
fowling-piece  was  loaded  would  offer  but  an  inade- 
quate obstacle  to  the  onslaught  of  bruin,  which 
continued  to  approach  him,  uttering  weird  cries. 

"  He  wished  that  he  had  brought  some  rifle-balls 
for  just  such  an  emergency.  Then,  like  lightning, 
the  association  of  the  two  ideas  of  'balls'  and 
'  bears '  made  him  think  of  the  ball-bearings  of  the 
bicycle.  In  a  second  he  had  his  wrench  out  and 
the  fork  off,  and  was  ramming  sixteen  finest  tool- 
steel  balls  down  on  the  charge,  with  a  bit  of  tire 
tape  for  a  wad. 

"  Not  an  instant  too  soon.  The  bear  was  now 
close  upon  him,  and  throwing  his  piece  to  his 
shoulder,  O'Grady  took  hasty  aim  and  fired.  To 
his  unspeakable  relief,  the  shots  took  effect,  and 
witn  a  plaintive  '  Moo,'  the  bear  fell  to  the  ground. 
At  the  same  moment  a  light  flashed  out  from  a 
window  to  his  right,  and  O'Grady  saw  that  his 
adventure  had  taken  "place  directly  in  front  of  a 
large  farm-house  sheltered  by  some  noble  elms.  A 
second  glance  revealed  the  fact  that  what  he  had, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  mistaken  for  a 
bear,  was  a  fine  Holstein  heifer,  which  was  tethered 
to  the  hitching-post  with  a  long  rope. 

"  The  sounds  of  men's  voices,  and  the  barking 
of  a  number  of  dogs,  which  followed  closely  upon 
the  sound  of  the  shot  and  the  appearance  of  the 
light,  caused  O'Grady  to  think  that  he  had  better 
be  getting  along  to  some  place  from  which  he 
could  send  his  explanations  by  mail. 

"  Only  two  methods  of  escape  occurred  to  him — 
one  way  was  on  foot  and  the  other  by  bicycle. 
But  on  foot  he  would  be  too  nearly  on  even  terms 
with  possible  pursueis,  and  it  was  obviously  not 
possible  to  ride  his  bicycle  without  its  ball-bear- 
ings. With  rare  presence  of  mind,  O  Grady 
whipped  out  his  knife,  and,  rushing  to  the  dead 
heifer,  found  that  all  sixteen  shots  had  taken 
effect  in  the  animal's  heart.  With  a  few  dexter- 
ous cuts  he  removed  that  organ  entire,  and  hurried 
back  to  his  wheel,  extracting  the  balls  as  he  ran. 
Quickly  replacing  them,  he  readjusted  the  fork,  re- 
slung  his  gun,  mounted  his  machine,  and  was  off, 
just  as  an  excited  group  of  farmers  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Fortunately  an  angry  dispute  between 
two  of  the  men,  as  to  whether  the  one  who  had 
just  sold  the  heifer,  or  the  one  who  had  just  bought 
it,  should  bear  the  loss  and  follow  the  bovicide, 
enabled  O'Grady  to  get  a  start  that  soon  placed 
him  out  of  barm's  reach." 

The  Old  Reporter  stopped  talking. 

The  Young  Reporter  looked  at  him  with  re- 
spect. "I  did  you  an  injustice,"  he  said.  "I 
think  you  were  perfectly  right  to  tone  the  story 
down." — Walker  Aken  in  Harpers  Weekly. 


An  Appeal  for  Assistance. 

The  man  who  is  charitable  to  himself  will  listen 
to  the  mute  appeal  for  assistance  made  by  his  stom- 
ach, or  his  liver,  in  the  shape  of  divers  dyspeptic 
qualms  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  regions  of  the 
glands  that  secretes  his  bile.  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  my  dear  sir,  or  madam — as  the  case  may 
be — is  what  you  require.  Hasten  to  use,  if  you  are 
troubled  with  heartburn,  wind  in  the  stomach,  or 
note  that  your  skin  or  the  whites  of  your  eyes  are 
taking  a  sallow  hue. 

Ske — "And  will  you  buy  me  a  pony,  dearest, 
when  we  are  married?"  He  (absently) — "Wouldn't 
you  rather  have  a  schooner  ?  "—Detroit  Free  Press. 


for  the  teeth 

and  breath. 

An  absolutely  safe 

dentifrice, 

popular  with  refined 

people  for  over 

fifty  years. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


A  small  sample  bottle  free,  if  you 
mention  this  publication.  Address  the 
Proprietorsof  Sozodont.  Hall  -i  Ruckel, 
Wholesale  Druggists.  New  York  City. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding'  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating'  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig-  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
factores  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL   DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDK AULI C- ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  &  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-lncii  Duck,  from  7  Oonoei 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAJf  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  AT.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric Tuesday,  July  21 

Belgic.fVia  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  8 

Coptic.  (Via  Honolulu)..  Wednesday,  August  26 
Gaelic Saturday,  September  12 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freigh*    and  passage  apply  at    company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS.  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  Id 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  July  3,  13,  18,  28,  August  2,  12,  27. 

For  E .  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  J  uly  8,  13,  18,  23,  28, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  P<mt&na,  at  2  p.  m.  July  5,  8,  12, 16,  20,34,  28>  &n^ 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  July  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  July  5,  8,  12,  16, 
20,  24,  28,  at  11  a.  Iff.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jos£  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  July 
3,  and  25th  of  each  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  O  DAYSONLY.lo 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII,  1^  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  W  S.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,' July 
11,  at  10  a.  M.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  July  23,  at  2  p.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Mont^om- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers, 

•  Sailing  from  Liverpool   and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   HEW  YORK: 

Britannic Aagust  19 


Britannic July  22 

Adriatic July  29 

1  ■L-rmanic August  5 

Teutonic August  in 


Majestic August  26 

Germanic September  2 

Teutonic September  9 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $40  and  $45.  Steerage  ri  :kets  at  low 
rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad  and 
steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 
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The  Baldwin-Hobart  Wedding. 

St.  Matthew's  Episcopal  Church  in  San  Mateo 
was  the  scene,  last  Tuesday  noon,  of  the  wedding 
of  Miss  Ella  Virginia  Hobart  and  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Baldwin.  The  bride  is  the  younger  daughter  of 
the  late  W.  S  Hobart,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Winthrop 
Elwyn  Lester  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  both 
of  whom  have  celebrated  their  weddings  within 
the  past  twelvemonth.  She  was  born  in  Virginia, 
Nev.,  but  has  passed  most  of  her  life  in  this 
city,  varied  with  occasional  European  trips.  She 
has  been  very  prominent  in  society,  and,  with  her 
sister,  has  entertained  extensively.  Mr.  Baldwin 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Rear-Admiral  Charles  H. 
Baldwin,  U.  S.  N.  He  is  a  member  of  the  leading 
clubs  here,  a  skillful  whip  and  polo-player,  and  has 
been  prominent  among  bachelors  who  entertain. 
His  "hunt  ball"  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  the  past  winter.  He  resides  principally 
at  bis  large  vineyard  near  Mountain  View, 
where  his  home  has  recently  received  extensive 
improvements.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  will  reside 
there  for  the  present. 

The  church  was  handsomely  decorated  with  foli- 
age and  with  white  sweet  peas  and  St.  Joseph 
lilies  in  dainty  relief.  It  is  a  small  edifice  and 
barely  seated  the  two  hundred  guests  who  were 
present.  They  came  to  the  scene  in  a  special 
train  from  this  city,  and  returned  in  the  same 
manner. 

Soon  after  the  noon  hour  the  organist  played 
Mendelssohn's  "  Wedding  March,"  and  the  bridal- 
party  entered  the  church.  In  advance  were  the 
ushers,  Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr.  W.  A.  McCreery, 
Mr.  Vladimir  d"Artsimovitch,  and  Count  Charles 
du  Pare.  They  were  followed  by  the  bridesmaids, 
Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss  Jessie  Hobart,  Miss  Florence 
Mills,  and  Miss  Juliette  Williams.  Last  of  all 
came  the  bride,  escorted  by  her  brother.  They 
were  met  at  the  chancel  by  the  groom  and  his 
best  man,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin.  Then  the  cere- 
mony was  impressively  performed  by  Right  Rev. 
Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols,  assisted  by  Rev.  de 
Wolf  Cowle,  rector  of  St.  Matthew's  Church. 

After  the  ceremony,  a  reception  was  held  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  nie 
Williams.  The  newly  wedded  couple  received  the 
congratulations  of  their  friends  while  standing  on 
the  lawn  beneath  the  shade  of  a  spreading  locust- 
tree.  Afterward  the  entire  party  proceeded  to  a 
large  marquee,  where  a  breakfast  was  served  under 
the  direction  of  Ludwig.  When  the  bride's  cake 
was  cut,  Miss  May  Hoffmann  received  the  ring — a 
four- leaved  clover  set  with  diamonds.  The  brides- 
maids each  received  a  souvenir  pin,  wrought  of  the 
monograms  of  the  bride  and  groom  outlined  with 
diamonds.  The  best  man  and  ushers  received  tur- 
quoise pins  set  with  diamonds. 

After  the  breakfast,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  went 
to  their  ranch  near  Mountain  View,  and  the  wed- 
ding guests  returned  to  their  homes. 


The  Grinnell-Catherwood  Engagement. 

The  engagement  is  authoritatively  announced  of 
Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  to  Dr.  Morton  Grinnell,  of 
New  York  city.  Miss  Catherwood  is  a  daughter 
of  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling — formerly  Mrs.  Clara 
Catherwood— now  the  wife  of  Major  Darling,  Fifth 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.  She  is  the  niece  of  Mrs.  Harry 
A.  Jerome,  of  New  York,  and  sister  of  Mrs.  Ernest 
C.  La  Montagne,  of  New  York.  The  bride-elect 
is  very  popular  here  in  society  circles.  Both  before 
and  after  her  mother's  second  marriage,  she  enter- 
tained extensively,  her  Sunday  "small  and-earlies  " 
doing  much  to  popularize  that  pleasant  form  of 
hospitality  in  this  city. 

Dr.  Grinnell  is  a  nephew  of  Governor  Levi  P. 
Morton,  of  New  York,  and  a  cousin  of  Hon.  Moses 
Grinnell,  and  comes  of  old  Puritan  stock,  his  fore- 
fathers having  come  over  from  England  on  the 
Mayflower.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  and 
of  the  Bellevue  Hospital,  and  a  member  of  the 
"  Skull  and  Keys  "  of  Yale,  and  the  University  and 
Country  Clubs  of  New  York.     Some  years  ago  he 


A  Spoonful  of 

ROYAL 

Baking  Powder 

will  raise  one  third  more  biscuit 
than  the  same  quantity  of  any- 
other  baking  powder,  and  will 
make  them  lighter,  sweeter, 
purer   and   more  wholesome. 

'See  U.  S.  Gov't.  Report  o?i  Baking 
Powders,  p.  73. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  N.Y. 


retired  from  active  practice  with  a  large  fortune, 
and  since  then  has  passed  much  of  his  time  abroad. 

Dr  Grinnell  met  Miss  Catherwood  first  last  year, 
during  a  visit  she  made  to  New  York,  and  a  desire 
for  further  acquaintance  led  him  early  this  summer 
to  Coronado  Beach,  where  he  proposed  marriage 
and  was  accepted.  He  then  returned  to  the  East, 
but  will  come  out  here  in  the  early  fall,  when  the 
wt  dding  will  take  place. 

The  engagement  was  formally  announced  last 
night  at  a  dinner-party  given  by  Major  and  Mrs. 
Djrling,  at  their  cottage  at  the  Presidio,  in  honor 
of  Brigadier-General  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A., 
Commander  of  the  Department  of  California. 
The  others  present  were  Miss  Catherwood,  Miss 
Young,  Miss  Marjorie  Young,  Lieutenant  J.  Frank- 
lin Bell,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  Robert  H.  White, 
U.  S.  A.  After  dinner  a  reception  was  held, 
which  was  attended  by  many  young  people  from 
the  Presidio  and  this  city. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Olive  Bray  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Adams  will  take  place  next  Wednesday 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Miss  Bray  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bray,  of 
Carson  City,  Nev.  Mr.  Adams  is  the  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Adams,  of  Menlo  Park. 

The  engagement  of  Mr.  Frank  L.  Naylor,  son  of 
Mr.  A.  W.  Naylor,  cashier  of  the  Berkeley  Com- 
mercial Bank,  and  Miss  Olive  A.  Squires,  youngest 
daughter  of  Town  Treasurer  John  Squires,  of 
Berkeley,  has  been  announced.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  the  last  of  this  month. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  left  last  Tuesday  for  "  Stock- 
dale,"  the  ranch  of  his  brother,  Mr.  William  S. 
Tevis,  near  Bakersfield,  to  make  arrangements  to 
entertain  a  house-party  there  for  a  week,  com- 
mencing to-day.  His  guests  will  comprise  Mr. 
Frederick  McNear,  Mr.  Harry  N.  Stetson,  Mr. 
Robert  L.Coleman,  Mr.  William  H.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Mr,  Augustus  Taylor,  Mr.  A.  H.  Wilcox,  Mr. 
William  Page,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Tevis.  They  will 
return  to  this  city  on  July  19th. 


A  Leader  of  London  Society. 

The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  whose  presence  as  a 
guest  at  Cleveden  and  also  at  his  town  house  in 
Carlton  House  Terrace  is  the  biggest  social  feather 
iu  William  Waldorf  Astor's  cap,  has  hitherto  been 
the  leader  of  what  was  known  in  London  as  "  the 
anti-American  league."  The  duchess  is  a  sister  of 
Lady  Blandford,  who  was  deprived  of  the  Marl- 
borough coronet,  while  her  divorced  husband 
married  the  widowed  Mrs.  Hammersley,  of  New 
York,  and  naturally  she  has  no  great  love  for 
Americans.  With  her  were  associated  the  Duchess 
of  Portland,  the  Countess  Cowper,  and  many  other 
ladies  of  high  rank  and  title,  and  they  bound  them- 
selves never  to  permit  an  American  or  Hebrew  to 
cross  their  thresholds  nor  to  attend  entertainments 
given  by  Americans  or  where  Americans  were  to  be 
among  the  guests. 

It  has  been  rumored  that  the  social  countenance 
of  the  Countesses  of  Cork  and  of  Warwick  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Astor  largely  on  account  of  the 
comfortable  checks  which  they  received  for  their 
writings  in  his  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  But  the  con- 
version of  the  Duchess  of  Buccleuch  can  hardly 
have  been  brought  about  by  considerations  of  a 
pecuniary  nature,  inasmuch  as  her  husband's  rent- 
roll  exceeds  four  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The 
only  explanation  is  that  it  was  through  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  of  course,  made 
up  the  list  of  guests  who  composed  the  Saturday- 
to-Monday  parties  during  his  visits  at  Cleveden. 
On  these  occasions  there  was  not  a  person  present 
who  was  not  in  a  position  to  promote  Mr.  Astor's 
social  aspirations,  with  the  possible  exceptions  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill  and  Sir  Andrew  Levi 
Lawson,  the  proprietor  of  the  Daily  Telegraph. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  sole  survivor  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  Cabinet,  which,  forty  years  ago, 
drew  up  and  contracted  the  treaty  of  Paris,  the 
basis  of  Britain's  subsequent  dealing  with  Turkey, 
has,  in  a  small  volume  soon  to  be  issued,  supplied 
the  want  of  a  brief  narrative  of  the  chain  of  events 
which  has  led  to  the  position  now  held  by  Britain 
with  regard  to  the  Eastern  question. 


Mill  Valley  will  present  a  very  bright  and  at- 
tractive appearance  next  Saturday  evening,  when 
the  residents  there  will  hold  a  fiesta.  Every  house 
will  be  decorated  and  brilliantly  illuminated.  A 
1  performance  will  be  given  in  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre, seating  three  thousand  people,  comprising 
a  triplicate  lantern  exhibition  of  views  and  other 
interesting  features. 


Ltrwfer — "  I  notice  you  have  put  an  orchestra  in 
your  restaurant.  Did  you  do  it  on  the  theory  that 
music  aids  digestion?"  Mr.  Batonhous — "No, 
The  music  sets  the  boarders'  teeth  on  edge,  and 
they  bite  the  toughest  steak  with  the  greatest 
ease." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


It  is  reported  that  the  various  guides,  dictionaries, 
and  hand-books  compiled  by  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Brewer,  the  champion  Gradgrind  of  the  age,  have 
earned  the  publishers  fully  four  million  dollars. 
Dr.  Brewer  is  now  a  hearty  old  man  of  eighty-six. 


A    GLIMPSE    OF    CARLSBAD. 


June  and  July  the  Height  of  the  Season. 


[The  following  letter  on  life  in  Carlsbad  is  from  a 
young  lady  who  is  well  known  and  very  popular  in  San 
Francisco  society.  As  she  prefers  to  hide  her  identity 
under  a  pseudonym,  we  shall  give  no  further  hint  by 
which  she  may  be  recognized,  but  her  friends  will  be  glad 
to  read  this  pleasant  sketch  of  her  life  in  the  Bohemian 
watering-place. — Eds  ] 

The  Bohemian  watering-places  easily  rank  among 
the  most  renowned  and  popular  in  Europe,  and 
within  the  group,  the  palm  of  superiority  is  readily 
accorded  to  world-famed  Carlsbad.  Last  year's 
list  of  health-seekers  numbered  thirty-six  thousand. 
The  resident  physicians  claim  a  diminution  of 
patients  this  season,  consequent  upon  the  general 
financial  depression  throughout  the  United  States 
and  the  countries  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and, 
furthermore,  because  of  the  art  and  industrial  ex- 
positions now  in  swing  at  Berlin,  Nuremberg, 
Budapest,  and  Geneva. 

To  a  stranger,  however,  observing  the  early 
morniDg  Corso  —  almost  everybody  rises  at  six 
A.  M. — at  the  numerous  brunnen,  all  the  world, 
foreign  and  native,  is  in  evidence.  The  spectacle 
is  unique.  At  the  most  popular  fountains — as  a 
fact,  the  waters  of  all  are  of  identically  the  same 
chemical  composition,  varying  in  temperature  only 
— the  motley  procession  approaches  in  long,  single 
file  ;  upon  reaching  the  spring,  each  patient  places 
his  glass,  or  porcelain  cup,  upon  a  raised  shelf, 
presided  over  by  a  waitress,  who,  in  turn,  hands 
the  goblet  lower  down  to  the  ministering  Rebecca 
at  the  well.  The  precious  draught  is  conducted 
through  pipes,  and  so  manipulated  that  not  a  drop 
is  wasted.  The  patient  in  the  meantime  circum- 
navigates the  railing,  and  upon  arriving  at  the  op- 
posite terminus,  finds  his  cup  filled  and  in  waiting. 

On  the  whole,  the  crowd  looks  plebeian,  or,  as 
we  Americans  say,  "  awfully  mixed  "  ;  quite  a  con- 
trast to  the  high  living,  gourtnandise ;  and  social 
excesses  for  which  the  sufferers  are  supposed  to  be 
paying  the  penalty  at  these  shrines.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  is  cosmopolitanism  :  Englishmen 
and  Englishwomen,  not  belonging  to  each  other,  as 
a  rule,  but  in  straggling  individuality  ;  German 
husbands  and  wives,  on  the  other  hand,  with 
arms  linked  for  all  eternity  ;  Jews  from  Galicia, 
with  long,  black  gowns  and  side-curls,  and  wealthy 
Israelites  from  all  parts  of  the  globe  ;  many 
Frenchmen  who,  for  once,  forget  patriotic  loyalty 
in  their  vehement  praises  of  Carlsbad's  virtues  ; 
American  fathers,  mothers,  and  short  -  waisted 
daughters  ;  finally,  handsome  Austrian  officers  and 
chic  Viennese  women,  distinguishable  from  their 
Parisian  sisters  by  their  pleasing  dialect  only,  not 
through  lack  of  modernity  in  their  toilets  or  grace 
in  their  tournures. 

The  cup  that  cures  once  filled,  all  patients  seem 
animated  by  an  esprit  de  corps ;  up  and  down  the 
old  fashioned  streets  they  stride,  not  too  slowly  nor 
too  fast,  nodding  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  pre- 
senting each  other  with  bunches  of  roses  purchased 
from  flower- venders  in  national  costume,  ex- 
changing opinions  on  their  respective  doctors  and 
their  own  infirmities,  until  the  prescribed  interval 
of  thirty  minutes  between  drinks  shall  have  elapsed. 

Imbibing  over,  an  universal  pilgrimage  is  made 
through  the  exquisite  forests  to  the  cafes  nestling 
along  the  Tepl  valley  or  perched  on  the  thickly 
wooded  summits.  These  surrounding  walks  and 
excursions  form  Carlsbad's  chief  charm.  The 
roads  are  smooth  and  dainty  as  parquet  floors  ; 
each  pine,  or  oak,  or  fir,  a  perfect  specimen, 
healthy  and  in  symmetrical  line  with  its  neighbor, 
for  over  here,  the  part  assigned  to  forest  land  in 
the  economy  of  nature  is  not  forgotten  as  with  us, 
but  constitutes  the  serious,  special  study  of  govern- 
ment foresters  and  individual  land-owners.  To- 
gether with  this  wise  recognition  of  the  wooded 
soil's  significance  in  the  national  economy,  come 
the  worshipful  sentiments  entertained  by  the 
German  and  his  kinsman,  the  Austrian,  for  every 
phase  of  forest  life.  He  revels  in  the  exercises  of 
walking  and  climbing  ;  places  implicit  faith  in  the 
curative  powers  of  the  ozone-laden  air  ;  bursts  forth 
in  spontaneous  song  under  the  whispering  pine's 
magic  spell ;  and,  finally,  settles  down  to  a  prosaic 
finish  at  one  of  the  excellent  inns  or  restaurants 
scattered  throughout  the  woods. 

But  this  simplicity  of  enjoyment  does  not  suffice 
the  bias/  metropolitan  of  other  lands,  who,  already 
rebellious  under  Carlsbad's  severe  dietary  disci- 
pline, exacts  compensation.  For  him,  popular  and 
classical  open-air  concerts — either  free  or  for  a 
paltry  fee  of  admission — are  held  each  afternoon  on 
the  grounds  of  the  various  prominent  hotels. 
Among  these,  Pupp's  Hotel  ranks  first  in  size, 
fashion,  and  price,  fitted  up  in  luxurious  elegance, 
mainly  with  an  eye  to  American  patronage.  Very 
frequently  the  concerts  are  diversified  by  a  game  of 
"  Tombola,"  an  Italian  modification  of  lotto,  very 
innocent,  yet  conducive  to  much  noisy  fun.  Vari- 
ous prizes  are  awarded  the  winners,  according  to 
their  showing  of  two,  three,  four,  or  five  numbers 
in  line  across  their  cards  ;  but  the  fortunate  gam- 
bler, with  all  numbers  canceled,  loudly  proclaims 
"  Tombola  I  "  and  accepts  his  CEesarian  laurels — 
or  more  accurately,  a  work-basket,  bird-cage,  or 
antediluvian  shaving  apparatus  —  amid  universal 
applause. 

So  the  days  roll  by  in  merry,  delightful  Carls- 


bad (nights  are  not,  as  all  "  Kurgaste  "  are  obliged 
to  retire  at  the  nursery  hour  of  nine),  and  he  who 
once  has  sipped  of  the  beneficent  waters  is  apt  to 
drop  a  surreptitious  penny  over  his  left  shoulder 
into  the  fountain,  as  ihe  superstitious  stranger 
does  at  Trevi  in  Rome,  to  insure  a  speedy  return, 
Carlsbad,  June  16,  1896,  Quicksilver. 


—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's  -  Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  '96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

Removed  to  128  Post  Street. 


"WORLD" 

BICYCLES 


$65 


:  ■'-.  '96 

Johnnie  Johnson  rides  'em. 

We  have  new  machines  just 
arrived  from  Chicago,  which  we 
offer  at  the  above  price. 

HOOKER  &  CO. 

16-18  Drumm  Street, 

San  Francisco. 


HARLOE 


is  established  in 
new  quarters 
and  is  selling 
Hats     and     Caps 
cheaper  than 
1306  MARKET  ST.   eTer. 


THE 

Hatter 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


CAPITOLA 

Is  charmingly  sitnated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  fonr  miles  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gange  Railroad. 

Thousands  "visit  this  resort  yearly  to  enjoy 
the  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  hotel  is  situated  at  the  very  water's 
edge  ;  surf  bathing  and  hot  salt  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  furnished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort. 
Free  camping  ground.    Address 

F.  KEANIEB,  Superintendent, 
Capitola. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1896. 


VOLUMES  T.  TO    XXXVIII. 


The  Thirty-eighth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXVIII.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  "With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  S5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  346 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


July  13,  1  i 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Prince  and 
Princess  Ponlatowski  were  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  from 
July  3d  until  after  the  Monterey  fiesta. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  who  has  been  (raveling  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  returned  to  New  York  city  on  June  30th. 
The  exact  date  of  his  arrival  here  is  not  known. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby  witnessed  the  fiesta  at 
Monterey  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  are  entertaining  Mrs. 
Ellis  Mills,  wife  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Hono- 
lulu.    Mrs.  Mills  is  en  route  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  for  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Master  Douglas  Grant 
passed  the  holidays  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  Miss  Susie  Bland- 
ing  are  occupying  the  Bradford  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  passed  the  holidays 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  Williams,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  went  to 
Castle  Crag  last  week  for  an  outing. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Birmingham  is  now  in  London  studying 
music  with  Randegger  as  her  instructor. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  and  Miss  Grimes, 
of  Oakland,  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Monday 
for  an  outing. 

Miss  Louisa  Bree2e,  Mr.  William  Breeze,  and  Mr. 
Thomas  Breeze  passed  the  holidays  at  St.  Helena  as  the 
guests  of  the  Misses  Ethel  and  Bee  Hooper. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  returned  to  the  city  last  week 
on  the  steamer  Mariposa,  after  a  nine  months'  trip  to 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  and  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  The  trip  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  her  health, 
which  is  greatly  improved. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Boole,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles,  have 
returned  home  after  a  month's  visit  to  friends  here. 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Hanchett  is  visiting  at  Castle  Crag. 

Miss  May  Friedlaader  is  passing  a  few  weeks  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  passed  the  holidays  at  the 
Hotel  de.  Monte. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Whittier  will  leave  to-day  for  a  five  weeks' 
trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mrs,  J.  C.  Tucker  and  Miss  Mae  Tucker  are  at  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  Miss  Florence  Brecken- 
ridge  went  to  San  Rafael  on  July  1st  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  of  Oakland,  were  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  during  the  holidays. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman  left  last  Saturday  for  New  York 
city  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Transcontinental  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  passed  the  recent  holidays 
at  Castle  Crag  and  Del  Monte. 

Colonel  Alexander  G.  Hawes  has  returned  from  a  pro- 
longed visit  to  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  R.  Wallace  arrived  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Monday  on  their  wedding  trip. 

Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  left  last  Monday  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  summer  at  "  Cragthorn  "  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford  visited  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Lizzie  and 
Gertrude  Carroll  will  sail  to-day  for  Honolulu,  and  will 
be  away  about  five  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Case  Bull  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paul  Jarboe  are  occupying  Concha  del  Mar,  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  John  I.  Sabin  and  the  Misses  Sabin  left  on  Friday 
for  the  East,  en  ronte  to  Europe. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  Miss  Alice  Boggs  have  left 
Napa  Valley,  and  will  make  a  month's  visit  at  the  Tavern 
of  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  are  occupying  the 
Dodge  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J.  McWilliams,  ne'e  Siebe, 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Del  Monte  and  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Hirsch  are  occupying  the  Mahon 
cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Charlotte  Moulder,  who  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  Honolulu  during  the  past  six  months,  is  expected 
home  on  the  next  steamer. 

Miss  Leila  A.  Mann  passed  the  holidays  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt,  Miss  Emma  Hunt.  Mrs.  Daniel  T. 
Cole,  and  Mrs.  William  Cole  have  been  visiting  at  Del 
Monte  since  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  Gerritt  Lansing  and  Miss  Ethel  Cohen  have  gone 
to  Tallac,  Lake  Tahoe,  for  an  indefinite  stay.  Mrs.  A. 
A.  Cohen  will  open  "  Fernside,"  her  villa  in  Alameda, 
and  reside  there  during  the  absence  of  her  daughters. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  who  have  been  making  a 
tour  of  Europe,  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  C.  R.  Winslow  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Tuesday. 

Miss  Martha  P.  Gibbs  will  leave  this  evening  for  Salt 
Lake  City  to  visit  Mrs.  J.  R.  Walker,  Jr.,  for  several 
weeks. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet  and  family  are  oc- 
cupying the  Martha  Wilson  cottage,  on  Beach  Hilt,  in 
Santa  Cruz,  for  a  month. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  and  Miss  Cbabot  have  returned  to 
Oakland  after  a  visit  to  their  villa  at  St.  Helena. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brig  ham  are  occupying  their  new 
summer  home  near  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Miss  Salisbury,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Salisbury  are  passing  the  summer  at  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  family  are  now  at  Tallac, 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton  is  passing  this  month  at  her 
father's  home,  "  Delta  Lodge,"  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  arrived  in  Paris  this 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Brastow  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wether- 
bee  were  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  Brown  at 
"  Delta  Lodge,"  Napa  Valley,  during  the  Fourth  of  July 
holidays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Rutherford 
will  soon  leave  Castle  Crag  to  visit  for  some  time  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sands  W.  Forman  and  Miss  Gertrude 
Forman  returned  to  the  city  last  Wednesday  after  a  trip 
to  Alaska. 

Miss  Frances  Curry  and  Miss  Bernie  Drown  are  pass- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  is  confined  to  her  residence  by 
severe  illness. 

Mrs,  Carmichael-Carr  will  return  from  her  visit  to  Lon- 
don in  September. 

Mrs,  J.  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Flood  have  returned  from  a 
prolonged  Eastern  trip,  and  are  staying  temporarily  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  and 
Miss  Marjorie  Young  returned  to  the  city  last  Thursday, 
after  a  four  days'  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  went    to  the 


Hotel  del  Monte  last  Wednesday  to  remain  during  the 
season.  » 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
last  Thursday  for  an  outing. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  returned  to  the  city  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  after  a  visit  to  Del  Monte  and  Monterey, 
where  he  witnessed  the  fiesta. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  will  leave  to-day  to  visit  Honolulu 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  will 
leave  this  afternoon  for  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  where  they 
will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  season. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant  Commander  Urell  Sebree,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be 
detached  from  the  Naval  Academy  on  July  31st,  and 
ordered  to  the  Thetis. 

Lieutenant  Commander  Harry  Knox,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Tfutis,  and  assigned  to  the 
Naval  Academy  on  September  1st. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Sinclair,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
arrived  from  the  East  for  duty  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  L.  Guenther,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  who  is  now  visiting  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
will  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  when  he  returns 

Major  and  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bartlelt,  U.  S.  M.  C,  have  re- 
turned from  a  trip  to  Honolulu.  Mrs.  Bartlett  is  greatly 
improved  in  health. 

Major  Edward  Field.  Second  Artillery,  \J.  S.  A.,  has 
been  appointed  Artillery  Inspector  of  the  Department  of 
California. 

Chaplin  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  McAlister,  U.  S.  N.,  left 
Mare  Island  Monday  to  visit  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Captain  Henry  J.  Reilly,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  fifteen  days*  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  H.  T.  Mayo,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  assigned 
to  the  Tfutis,  relieving  Lieutenant  W.  S.  Hughes,  U. 
S.  N.,  who  has  been  detached  and  granted  three  months' 
leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  H.  M.  Dombaugh,  U.  S.  N„  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Bennington. 

Passed- Assistant  Engineer  F.  H.  Conant,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Philadelphia  and  ordered  to 
the  Naval  Academy. 

Ensign  Guy  H.  Burrage,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Thetis. 

Captain  H.  L.  Howison,  U.  S.  N.,  will  report  for 
duty  on  the  Oregon  next  Wednesday. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Robert  H.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  A.  (re- 
tired) are  passing  the  summer  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mount- 
ains. 

Chief-Engineer  R.  W.  MiUigan,  U.  S.  N.,  will  report 
for  duty  on  the  Oregon  next  Wednesday. 

Paymaster  S.  R.  Colhoun,  U.  S.  N.,  will  report  for 
duty  on  the  Oregon  to-day. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  George  Rothganger,  U.  S. 
N.,  will  report  for  duly  on  the  Oregon  next  Wednesday. 

Lieutenant  W.  R.  A.  Rooney,  U.  S.  N  ,  will  report  for 
duty  on  the  Oregon  next  Wednesday. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  to  the  Presidio  after  a  visit  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 


Pepys  makes  an  interesting  story  of  the  duel 
between  Sir  H.  Belloses  and  Tom  Porter,  be- 
tween whom  there  was  no  shadow  of  dispute. 
Upon  a  subject  in  which  both  were  interested  they 
were  talking  rather  loudly,  when  a  by-stander 
asked  if  they  were  quarreling.  "  No,"  replied 
Belloses  ;  "  I  would  have  you  know  that  I  never 
quarrel,  but  I  strike.  Take  that  as  a  rule  of  mine." 
"  How  strike  ?"  asked  Porter;  "I  would  I  could 
see  the  man  in  England  that  dare  give  me  a  blow." 
Whereupon  his  friend  boxed  his  ears,  and  the  two 
would  have  fought  on  the  spot  had  they  not  been 
hindered.  Porter  waited  for  his  friend  as  he  went 
by  in  his  coach,  and  bade  him  come  out  and 
draw.  Sir  H.  Belloses  obeyed,  and  after  a  few 
passes,  called  out  to  his  friend  to  fly,  for  he  was 
mortally  wounded.  He  called  to  Tom  Porter, 
kissed  him,  and  bade  him  shift  for  himself,  and 
added  :  "  Tom,  thou  hast  hurt  me,  but  I  will  make 
shift  to  stand  on  my  legs  till  thou  mayst  withdraw 
and  the  world  not  take  notice  of  thee,  for  I  would 
not  have  thee  troubled  for  what  thou  hast  done." 
Tom  was  wounded,  too,  though  not  mortally.  In 
a  few  days,  Sir  H.  Belloses  died — "  a  foolish  youth 
killed  out  of  love,"  concludes  Gossip  Pepys. 


Thomas  Hardy  was  thirty-one  before  he  began 
to  turn  his  attention  to  story-telling.  George  Eliot 
was  forty  before  she  wrote  a  line  of  fiction.  Barry 
Cornwall  was  thirty-five  before  he  thought  of 
writing  verse.  Jules  Verne  was  thirty-five  before 
he  wrote  his  first  story.  Rider  Haggard  started  at 
twenty-six  ;  Mr.  Barrie  and  Conan  Doyle  at  twenty- 
seven  ;  Grant  Allen  at  twenty-nine  ;  and  Sir  Walter 
Besant  and  G.  Manville  Fenn  at  thirty.  George 
Meredith  was  nearly  thirty-three  when  he  began  to 

write. 

«  ♦  ■ 

When  people  are  going  abroad  nowadays,  and 
wish  to  take  their  bicycles  with  them,  the  wheels 
are  covered  thickly  with  vaseline  and  then  wound 
about  with  cotton  rags,  before  they  are  boxed.  In 
this  way  they  do  not  have  to  be  taken  apart,  and 
arrive  ready  for  a  spin,  if  one  feels  inclined,  the 
first  minute  after  they  can  be  wiped  off.  And  the 
sea  voyage  they  stand  perfectly,  so  thoroughly  in- 
cased in  grease. 


A  curious  fact  brought  out  in  Morse's  volumes 
of  Holmes's  correspondence  is  that  Holmes  was 
never  quite  sure  whether  he  took  more  satisfaction 
in  "  The  Chambered  Nautilus"  or  in  his  essay  on 
"  Contagiousness  of  Puerperal  Fever."  "  There  is 
more  selfish  pleasure  to  be  had  out  of  the  poem," 
he  said,  but  "perhaps  a  nobler  satisfaction  from 
the  life-saving  labor." 


A  Tale  of  an  Unclubbable  Man. 

James  Payn  tells  a  story  of  a  London  clubman 
who  had  been  unhappily  induced  to  second  a  candi- 
date for  election  (one  Jones,  we  will  call  him),  with 
very  slight  knowledge  of  him,  and  when  it  was  too 
late,  discovered  he  was  an  unclubbable  fellow,  very 
rich  and  very  stingy.  Once  elected,  Jones,  who 
knew  nobody  else,  stuck  to  his  seconder — the  pro- 
poser having  died  meinwhile — like  a  leech.  His 
attentions  became  intolerable,  and  the  more  so 
since  others  commented  upon  them  and  thought, 
since  they  were  endured,  that  Jones  must  have 
lent  him  money.  This  imputation  the  seconder 
could  not  stand,  and  his  manner  became  so  ex- 
tremely cold  that  Jones  inquired  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Oh,  nothing  ;  but  I  must  say  I  think  it  strange 
you  have  never  given  your  dinner." 

"  My  dinner  ?     What  dinner?" 

"  Well,  the  dinner  that  is  usually  given  to  one's 
chief  supporters  when  one  is  elected  to  a  club." 

"  Is  it  necessary  ?  "  asked  Jones,  already  seeing 
a  deficiency  in  his  banker's  account. 

"  I  did  not  say  it  was  necessary  ;  I  said  it  was 
usual." 

Upon  this  the  wretched  Jones,  who  had  never 
given  a  dinner  to  anybody  and  didn't  know  how  to 
set  about  it,  placed  himself  in  his  seconder's  hands 
and  gave  the  steward  carte  blanche  for  a  dinner  for 
twelve.  Here  was  a  chance,  indeed.  The  sec- 
onder sent  for  the  steward,  and  ordered  the  best 
dinner  that  money  could  buy. 

"Peaches  are  very  dear  just  now,  sir,"  mur- 
mured that  official,  astonished  at  his  prodigality. 

"  It  is  of  no  sort  of  consequence  ;  let  there  be 
two  dozen." 

Everything  was  on  the  same  scale.  It  was  really 
a  splendid  entertainment,  twenty  dollars  a  head  at 
least,  and  completely  successful  ;  for,  though  the 
host  did  not  enjoy  it  very  much  and  looked  out  of 
his  element,  he  never  spoke  to  the  seconder  after- 
ward. 


The  University  of  Chicago  has  adopted  the  inter- 
collegiate system  of  academic  dress.  Hereafter  a 
man's  gown  is  to  tell  what  his  rank  is,  what  degrees 
have  been  conferred  upon  him,  what  university  he 
came  from,  and  in  what  department  his  work  lies. 
For  example,  a  man  with  a  bell-shaped  sleeve, 
having  three  transverse  stripes  of  velvet,  is  a  doctor 
— a  doctor  of  philosophy  if  his  hood  is  lined  with 
blue,  and  a  doctor  of  philosophy  from  Berlin  if  it  is 
lined  with  purple,  bearing  a  triple  chevron  of  the 
German  colors.  To  describe  a  gown  in  scientific 
terminology  will  be  as  difficult  as  to  emblazon  a 
shield,  and  the  university  has  added  to  its  staff  a 
new  officer,  the  gown-master,  whose  office  is  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  the  herald  king  at  arms. 


Late  in  life,  after  his  fortune  had  been  made 
{says  the  Youth's  Companion  J ,  Mr.  S.  look  a 
young  man  into  partnership.  Entering  the  office 
on  a  dull  day  in  the  dull  season,  the  millionaire 
found  his  partner  yawning  over  a  book.  "  What's 
that  you're  doing?"  Mr.  S.  asked.  "There  was 
nothing  else  to  do,  so  I'm  reading,"  was  the  answer. 
"  Nothing  else  to  do  !  Reading  I  "  the  gTeat 
merchant  repeated,  in  a  tone  that  expressed 
wonder,  amusement,  and  scorn.  "  When  you've 
nothing  else  to  do,  don't  read.     Think  !  " 


The  Newark  fire  department  was  called  upon  to 
perform  an  unusual  service  on  a  recent  afternoon. 
An  alarm  was  sent  in  from  a  brewery,  and  the  re- 
sponding firemen  found  that  they  were  expected  to 
fight  a  great  volume  of  escaped  ammonia  gas. 
The  couplings  leading  to  the  ice-room  had  burst, 
and  the  workmen  in  the  biewery  were  driven  to 
the  open  air.  The  firemen  played  water  into  the 
room  as  freely  as  if  it  had  been  on  fire,  and  the 
ammonia  vapor  was  rapidly  absorbed. 


The  Bayreuth  festival  is  to  begin  on  July  19th. 
The  following  is  the  order  of  the  pertormances  : 
Sunday,  19th,  "  Kheingold "  ;  Monday,  20th, 
"Valkyrie";  Tuesday,  21st,  "Siegfried";  and 
Wednesday,  22d,  "  Goetierdaeiumerung."  The 
four  other  performances  will  succeed  at  intervals  of 
one  week. 


The  shocking  disaster  at  Moscow  will  give  an 
immediate  interest  to  the  English  translation  of  M. 
Lebon's  psychological  study  of  a  crowd,  which 
Mr.  Unwin,  of  London,  issues  under  the  title, 
"  The  Mind  of  the  Crowd." 


She — "So  Miss  DtScollette"  won  a  husband  at 
last?  "  He—"  Yes  ;  won  by  a  neck." — Buffalo 
Times. 


—  Amateur  Photography— For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  '96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25  00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  MR     A.    HlRSCHMAN    IS    FITTING    UP   A    FINE 

jewelry  store,  No.  10  Post  Street  ( Masonic  Temple  J, 
and  will  occupy  tue  same  August  1st. 


Ella—"  Did  Fred  propose  l*st  night?"  Stella  — 
"I  really  don't  know;  I  fell  asleep  about  one 
o'clock." — Town  Topics. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats -of -arms, 
cresU..  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Sialiutiers,  746  Market  Sireicl. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J ,  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


TH 

N'i.TCHLtSS 

'  MURRAY  &LANMAN'S  : 
FLORIDA  WATER. 

ORTHE  HANDKERCHIEF,TOILET  AND  BATH. 


T  H  13 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


OF  THE 


Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

—  OF  THE  — 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sis.  Office  Hours.  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


YOUR    VACATION  ! 

SPEXD    IT    AT 

THE  SEA  BEACH  HOTEL, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL., 

Now    under    the     proprietorship    of    MR.    JOHN     R. 
CHACE.     It   is   the  ideal   health   and    pleasure  resort, 
nestling  in  a  very  bower  of  loveliness.     For  further  in- 
formation address  J.  R.  CHACK, 
Proprietor  Sea  Beach  Hotel. 


R I  PANS 

TABULES 


I 


Mr.  P.  T.  Barry,  who  has  general  charge 
of  the  advertising  contracts  of  the  Chicago 
Newspaper  Union,  is  compelled  to  pass 
a  large  portion  of  his  time  in  journeying 
to  and  fro  in  the  interests  he  represents. 
Speaking  of  Ripans  Tabules,  Mr.  Barry 
says  that  he  has  carried  them  with  him 
in  bis  satchel  on  all  his  trips,  since  he  first 
became  acquainted  with  their  excellent 
qualities.     He  uses  four  or  five  a  week, 
being  always  particular  to  take  one  after 
a  hearty  or,  more  especially,  after  a  hasty 
meal.     He  never  requires  more  than 
one.     Mr.  Barry  does  not  remember 
how  he  was  first  induced  to  make  trial 
of  Ripans  Tabules,  but  now  he  buys 
them  of  the  nearest  druggist  whenever 
his  supply  is  exhausted.     "  They  are 
specially  convenient,"  Mr.  Barry  says, 
"and  a  mighty  nice  thing — just  what  a 
man  needs  when  traveling,  if  he  needs 
a  medxine  at  all." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  pnA  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


GLADDING    McBEAN   &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 
HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE  PROOFING 

SEWER     AND    CHIMNEY    I 
PRESSED  BRICK, DRAIN  Tl'  " 
1358    i.    I3EO  MARKET  STR 

MANUFACTORY  AT  LINCOLN 
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..CAMPING.. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Ketreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Canip, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glen  wood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LASS   TAHOE   and   surroundings   and  the 
many  LAKE  COUNTY  KESORTS. 


Catalogues  on  application. 
GORMULLY  &  JEFKERY  MFG  CO. 
I  Chicago.     Boston.    Washington.     New  York. 
Brooklyn.        Detroit.        Coventry,  Eng. 

General  Agent,  T.  H.  E.  Varney, 
' 1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


SANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 
and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Poet — "  How  do  you  know  the  editor  isn't  in  ?  " 
Office-boy — "  From  your  looks." — Puck.  % 

First  tramp — "Wuz  you  ever  married?"  Sec- 
ond tramp—1'  Well,  I  jist  wish  1  had  all  the  alimony 
I  owe  !  " — Puck. 


'  Don't  you  ever  tire 
'  It  depends  upon  who 


Never  touched  her  :  He 
of  talking?"  She  (quickly )- 
is  talking." — Vogue. 

"Weren't  you  surprised  when  he  proposed?" 
"  No  ;  why  should  I  be  ?  "  "  Everybody  else 
was." — Harlem  Life. 

Artist — "That  man  Bacon  offered  me  twelve 
dollars  for  that  largest  painting  of  mine  I  "  Caller 
— "Oh,  then  you've  had  it  framed?" — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

Brown-r-"  Have  you  read  this  article  upon  '  How 
to  tell  a  bad  egg  '  ?  "  Jones—"  No,  but  if  you  have 
anything  to  tell  a  bad  egg,  my  advice  is  to  break  it 
gently."—  Up-io-Date. 

"  It  is  simply  astonishing  the  way  the  bicycle  is 
displacing  the  horse  1  "  "  It  is,  indeed.  Yester- 
day I  found  a  piece  of  rubber  tire  in  my  sausage." 
— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Miss  Recherclie  (indignantly) — "  Did  you  tell  Jim 
Jackson  dat  ef  he  married  me  he'd  hab  a  white 
elephant  on  hees  hands  ?  "  Miss  Snoflaike—"  No, 
indeed,  I  didn't  I  Do  yo"  fink  I'se  color-blind  ?" — 
Puck. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Miranda,"  mildly  observed 
Mr.  Meeks,  "  these  cakes  would  be  considerably 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  little  more  ginger." 
"  So  would  you,  William,"  briefly  responded  Mrs. 
Meeks. — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  Well,  girls.  Jack  and  I  are  to  be  married  at 
last,  and  we  are  so  happy  I  "  "  Did  you  and  Jack 
have  some  trouble  in  getting  your  father's  con- 
sent ?"  "  No,  but  papa  and  I  had  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  getting  Jack's  consent." — Ex. 

Mrs.  Brown — "  I  have  been  so  annoyed  at  my 
husband.  He  has  been  at  the  club  every  night  for 
a  week."  Mrs.  Jones — "  Why,  so  has  my  husband, 
and  he  said  he  hadn't  seen  anything  of  your  hus- 
band for  a  week." — Brooklyn  Life. 

She — "  It  seems  strange  that  men  are  no  longer 
willing  to  do  deadly  combat  for  the  love  of  a 
woman."  He — "  Ain't  it  queer,  though  ?  Es- 
pecially when  women  have  so  much  more  money 
of  their  own  these  days  1  " — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"I  once  knew  a  man,"  said  the  imaginative 
boarder,  "  who  was  so  fat  that  he  was  actually 
taller  lying  down  than  when  he  was  standing  up. 
What  do  you  think  of  that?"  "  It  strikes  me," 
said  the  cheerful  idiot,  "  as  pretty  tall  lying." — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

A  dangerous  text :  "  Well,  Uncle  Rasbury, 
how  did  you  like  the  sermon?"  "  Pow'ful  fine 
sermon,  MarseJohn."  "Where  did  the  preacher 
take  his  text  ?  "  "  Frum  dat  po'tion  ob  de  Scripture 
whar  de  Postol  Paul  pints  his  pistol  to  de  Fesions." 
—  Washington  Times. 

Fair  Patient — ' '  Is  there  no  way  of  telling  exactly 
what  is  the  matter  with  me  ?  "  Dr.  Emdee — "  Only 
a  post-mortem  examination  would  reveal  that." 
Fair  Patient — "Then,  for  heaven's  sake,  make 
one.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  be  squeamish  at 
such  a  time  as  this." — Pick-Me-Up. 

"  Modern  society,"  observed  the  young  man, 
contemplatively,-"  has  revised  most  of  the  old- 
time  proverbs."  "Yes,"  observed  the  chaperon, 
to  whom  he  had  just  handed  an  ice,  "  for  instance, 
nowadays  we  say,  '  When  the  husband  comes  in  at 
the  door,  the  lover  flies  out  of  the  window.'  " — Ex. 

First  summer  girl — "Are  you  going  to  that  old 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  this  evening  ?  "  Sec- 
ond summer  girl — "Yes,  indeed  1  Haven't  you 
heard  the  subject  to  be  discussed  ?  "  First  sum- 
mer girl — "  No  ;  what  is  it  ?  "  Second  summer  girl 
— "  '  How  to  Hold  Our  Young  Men.'  " — New  York 
Press. 

Perry  Patettic — "  The  Lord  is  purty  good  to  the 
human  race,  even  you  and  me."  Wayworn  Wat- 
son— "  I'd  like  fer  to  know  how  ?  "  Perry  Patettic 
— "Well,  for  instant,  in  making  us  so  we  kin 
swaller  our  beer  down.  S'pose  we  had  to  go  to 
the  exertion  of  swallerin'  up,  like  the  horse  does 
water  ?  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"  Rastus,  you  infernal  nigger,  you  told  me  that 
mule  was  perfectly  safe,  and  when  I  went  into  the 
stable,  he  nearly  kicked  the  top  of  my  head  off." 
"  Yes,  sah  ;  I  sayed  de  mewl  wuz  safe,  sah.  But 
ef  yo'  kin  reccollec',  I  didn't  say  nuffin'  about 
wedder  it  was  safe  in  his  wicinity.  Dat  mewl  is 
able  enough  to  be  safe  anywhar." — Washington 
Star. 


Stefdman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teeth- 
ing period. 

»  ♦  «    

—  Go  to  Swain's  Dining  -  room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).   Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


'Gold  Seal* 

Best. 


"Elk" 

Good. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton    Hose, 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE   AND    BELTING 
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FOR  the 
Presidency 


The  national  conventions  of  the  great  parties  in  the  United 
Bryan's  Bid  States  have  gradually  ceased  to  be  deliber- 

ative bodies.  During  the  last  score  of 
years,  a  vast  volume  of  noise  in  national 
conventions  has  apparently  replaced  deliberation.  The  Re- 
publican National  Convention  recently  holden  at  St.  Louis 
was  an  agreeable  surprise.  It  was  the  most  calm  and  most 
deliberative  national  body  which  has  assembled  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  But  this  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  fact  that 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  delegates  had  come  to  that 
convention  with  but  one  leader  in  view.  Therefore  they 
could  not  be  carried  off  their  feet  by  the  unreasoning  enthu- 
siasm of  a  vast  mob.  William  McKinley  was  the  logical 
candidate  of  the  Republican  party.  William  McKinley 
typifies    the   dominant    idea    of   that   party.     William    Mc- 


Kinley for  years  has  fought  for  protection  to  American  in- 
dustries, and  his  name  is  indissolubly  linked  with  that  prin- 
ciple of  the  Republican  party.  Therefore  it  is  that  the 
convention  which  so  recently  nominated  him  for  the  high 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  was  measurably 
free  from  the  sheep-like  stampedes  and  the  barbaric  uproar 
which  have  so  long  characterized  national  conventions. 

It  was  not  so  with  the  Democratic  National  Convention  at 
Chicago.  That  body  was  a  heterogeneous  mass.  Over  a 
thousand  delegates  were  assembled  from  every  State  and 
Territory  of  the  Union,  and  there  was  apparently  no  candi- 
date who  was  the  choice  of  a  hundred  out  of  the  thousand. 
There  were  six  men  put  in  nomination  for  the  Presidential 
ofEce — Bland,  Boies,  Bryan,  Matthews,  Blackburn,  and  Mc- 
Lean. No  one  of  these  seemed  to  rise  head  and  shoulders 
above  the  others.  If  there  was  a  logical  candidate  for  the 
free-silver  Democracy,  it  was  Richard  P.  Bland,  of  Mis- 
souri. For  fifteen  years  Bland  has  been  a  fanatical  and  un- 
compromising advocate  of  free-silver  coinage.  In  season 
and  out  of  season,  he  has  ridden  his  hobby.  It  is  largely 
due  to  Bland  that  there  are  now  nearly  half  a  million  of  sil- 
ver dollars  lying  idle  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  If  the 
Democratic  party  were  consistent,  if  it  had  the  courage  of 
its  convictions,  if  it  believed  in  putting  up  a  man  who  typi- 
fied those  convictions,  if  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion had  been  a  deliberative  body,  its  nominee  would  have 
been  Richard  P.  Bland.  But  the  Democratic  party  is  not 
consistent.  The  Democratic  party  has  never  had  the  cour- 
age of  its  convictions.  The  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion was  not  a  deliberative  body.  The  Democratic  party 
has  never  nominated  the  man  whom  it  thought  typified  its 
convictions,  but  the  man  whom  it  thought  was  the  most  ex- 
pedient candidate  and  who  would  catch  the  most  votes. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  Democratic  convention  ignored 
Bland,  and  was  swept  off  its  feet  by  a  somewhat  sopho- 
morical  speech  delivered  by  a  young  and  comparatively  ob- 
scure Nebraskan,  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

We  have  all  of  us  read  that  Mr.  Bryan's  convention 
oration  was  the  greatest  speech  of  the  century.  We  have 
all  of  us  been  told  that  this  speech  will  be  declaimed 
by  unnumbered  generations  of  unborn  school-boys.  We 
have  been  assured  that  the  highest  oratorical  efforts  of 
James  G.  Blaine,  of  Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  of  Roscoe 
Conkling,  of  Burke  Cochran,  and  of  other  men  who  have 
deeply  moved  national  conventions,  are  but  sound  and  fury 
when  compared  with  the  speech  of  Bryan.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  these  panegyrics  when  we  read  the  speech. 
However  much  there  may  be  in  manner,  in  voice,  in  presence, 
still  one  would  think  that  it  is  not  manner  but  matter,  not 
voice  but  words,  not  presence  but  reasoning,  that  should 
convince  men  engaged  in  so  grave  a  duty  as  choosing 
a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

In  reading  Mr.  Bryan's  speech,  the  first  feeling  is 
one  of  wonder  at  the  impression  it  created.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  speech  is  that  of  a  clever  man,  but 
why  it  should  carry  a  convention  off  its  feet,  it  is  impossible 
to  guess.  There  are  catchy  phrases  in  the  speech,  and  not 
to  be  unjust  to  Mr.  Bryan,  his  catchy  phrases  are  clever. 
For  example,  where  he  said  : 

*'  The  man  who  is  employed  for  wages  is  as  much  a  business  man 
as  his  employer.  The  merchant  at  the  cross-roads  store  is  as  much 
a  business  man  as  the  merchant  of  New  York.  The  farmer  is  as 
much  a  business  man  as  the  man  who  goes  upon  the  board  of  trade 
and  bets  upon  the  price  of  grain.  The  miners  who  go  a  thousand 
feet  into  the  earth  and  bring  forth  from  their  hiding-places  the 
precious  metals,  are  as  much  business  men  as  the  few  financial  mag- 
nates who  in  a  back  room  corner  the  money  of  the  world." 

We  do  not  quite  see  why  Mr.  Bryan  should  have  found 
it  necessary  to  defend  the  claim  of  the  farmer  or  the  miner 
to  the  title  of  "  business  man."  All  of  us  who  transact  any 
business  are  "  business  men."  All  of  us  who  work  are  "  work- 
ing men."  We  must  admit  that  we  think  the  retail  traders 
in  large  cities  are  better  business  men  than  the  farmers,  be- 
cause they  seem  to  know  more  about  their  business.  At 
all  events,  they  generally  know  when  they  are  in  debt  and 
how  much  they  owe.  We  do  not  think  one  farmer  in  five 
hundred  can  say  the  same.     If  the  farmers  and  miners  of 


the  land,  whose  title  to  the  claim  of  "  business  men  "  Mr. 
Bryan  defends,  were  to  apply  business  methods  to  their 
business — if  the  miners  of  the  Comstock  were  willing  to 
open  up  shut-down  mines  by  fixing  the  rate  of  wage  at  a 
figure  which  would  render  their  resumption  of  operations 
possible — if  the  farmers  were  to  operate  their  farms  as 
most  prudent  traders  do  their  shops — if  they  kept  their  dis- 
bursements within  their  receipts — we  would  consider  Mr. 
Bryan's  arguments  better  founded.  But  waiving  that,  no 
one  can  deny  the  right  of  any  man  engaged  in  any  business  to 
the  title  of  "business  man."  The  only  question  is  as  to 
whether  he  is  a  good  business  man  or  a  poor  business  man. 
Taking  up  another  passage  in  Mr.  Bryan's  speech,  he 
says  : 

"  Those  hardy  pioneers  who  braved  all  the  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
ness, who  have  made  the  desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose — those  pio- 
neers away  out  there,  rearing  their  children  near  to  nature's  heart, 
where  they  can  mingle  their  voices  with  the  voices  of  the  birds — out 
there  where  they  have  erected  school-houses  for  the  education  of 
their  young,  and  churches  where  they  praise  their  Creator,  and  ceme- 
teries where  sleep  the  ashes  of  their  dead — are  as  deserving  of  the 
consideration  of  this  party  as  any  people  in  this  country." 

Aside  from  the  somewhat  reminiscent  sound  -of  many  of 
these  phrases,  we  do  not  see  that  any  one  has  denied  con- 
sideration to  pioneers.  This  country  is  a  republic,  and  it  is 
ruled  by  majorities.  When  the  Western  pioneers  shall  have 
propagated,  increased,  and  multiplied,  and  when  the  centre 
of  population  shall  have  crossed  the  Missouri  River,  the 
people  of  the  far  West  will  rule  those  of  the  far  East. 
Until  that  time  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the -reverse  will 
be  the  case.  We  in  California  make  a  sparsely  settled  State. 
We  are  pioneers  or  sons  of  pioneers.  We  have  "  made  the 
desert  to  blossom  as  the  rose."  Wehave  been  reared  "  near  to 
nature's  heart,"  and  we  have  erected  school-houses,  churches, 
and  cemeteries.  But  none  the  less,  the  effete  East  collects 
from  us  with  the  utmost  regularity  large  sums  in  internal 
revenue  and  customs  taxes,  pays  out  very  little  in  return  in 
congressional  appropriations,  and  "turns  down"  with  the 
utmost  regularity  all  of  our  favorite  sons  whenever  they  are 
mentioned  for  cabinet  officers,  for  foreign  ministries,  for 
vice-presidencies,  or  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  When 
we  have  six  million  people  in  California  instead  of  a  million 
and  a  half,  we  shall  have  four  times  as  much  consideration. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Bryan  to  say  that  he  made  several 
excellent  hits  in  his  speech.  But  the  particular  parts  of  his 
oration  which  caused  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  and  which 
have  been  the  most  quoted,  seem  to  us  to  have  been  the 
cheapest.  For  example,  in  referring  to  William  McKinley, 
he  said  : 

"That  man  who  used  to  boast  that  he  looked  like  Napoleon 
— that  man  shudders  to-day  when  he  thinks  that  he  was  nominated 
on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo.  Not  only  that,  but  as  he  listens,  he 
can  hear  with  ever-increasing  distinctness  the  sound  of  the  waves  as 
they  beat  upon  the  lonely  shores  of  St.  Helena." 

This  is  not  only  in  questionable  taste,  but  meaningless.  Yet 
after  this  we  are  informed  by  the  daily  press  that  "  for  many 
minutes  the  continued  cheering  made  it  impossible  for  the 
speaker  to  proceed." 

But  it  was  the  peroration  of  Mr.  Bryan's  speech,  the 
grand  climax,  as  it  were,  which  carried  the  convention  off 
its  feet  and  made  him  the  nominee  for  President.  These 
are  the  burning  words  which  so  moved  the  Democratic- 
anarchistic-socialistic-populistic  convention:  "You  shall  not 
press  down  upon  the  brow  of  labor  this  crown  of  thorns. 
You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross  of  gold."  After 
this  there  was  a  "tremendous  outburst  of  enthusiasm."  A 
Chicago  correspondent  thus  described  it  : 

"  The  bearers  of  the  State  standards  gathered  around  the  Nebraska 
standard,  and,  roaring  at  the  full  capacity  of  their  lungs,  the  bearers 
led  a  grand  march  around  the  hall.  All  of  the  brass  bands  were 
playing  at  the  same  tim£.  Bryan  was  jostled  by  the  eager  delegates, 
and  finally  eight  brawny  men  grasped  bim  and  lifted  him  upon  their 
shoulders.  Bryan  was  physically  a  heavy  load.  It  was  like  lifting  an 
upright  piano.  In  the  struggle  to  place  him  on  a  platform  of  living 
flesh  and  bones,  one  of  the  Ohio  delegates  pulled  at  the  trousers  of 
the  Nebraska  heavy-weight,  and  the  suspenders  of  the  mighty  Bryan 
stretched  until  a  button  snapped  and  fell  into  the  throng.  His  bulk 
caused  the  support  beneath  him  to  shake,  and,  coupled  with  the  real- 
ization of  a  broken  suspender,  the  hero  of  the  hour,  at  !  is  own  re- 
quest, was  lowered  to  the  floor." 

It  is  not  our  belief  that  his  speech  will  mafc  r. 

Bryan  President  of  the  United  States,  althougir 
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him  the  Democratic  nominee.  But  it  is  curious,  none  the 
less,  that  it  should  have  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  conven- 
tion. Since  it  was  delivered,  much  inside  history  is 
coming  to  light,  from  which  it  seems  that  the  speech  was  by 
no  means  so  extemporaneous  as  was  supposed.  Bryan's 
boom  was  born  in  Lincoln  a  number  of  weeks  ago,  suckled 
in  Omaha,  and  weaned  in  Chicago.  His  supporters  kept 
his  Presidential  aspirations  a  secret,  intending  to  spring  the 
"Boy  Orator"  on  the  convention.  They  were  successful. 
Bryan  was  selected  to  answer  David  B.  Hill.  The  silver 
men  had  writhed  under  the  attacks  of  the  New  York 
senator,  and  "  Pitchfork  "  Tillman,  of  South  Carolina,  had 
mortified  them  beyond  expression  by  his  ill-tempered  and 
profane  harangue  in  reply.  The  silver  cause  had  not  been 
well  presented  when  Bryan  rose.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  Bryan's  speech  was  doubly  effective.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  his  career,  however,  say  that  it  was  a  composite 
production  of  warmed-over  speeches  made  in  the  Nebraska 
canvass,  and  that  many  of  his  most  striking  phrases  had 
been  used  before. 

But  it  is  extraordinary  that  a  convention  of  one  thou- 
sand men,  representing  the  American  people — the  most 
practical,  the  most  hard-headed,  the  most  unsentimental,  the 
most  common-sense  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth — should 
have  been  carried  away  by  brass  bands,  "booming,"  yelling, 
and  a  speech  which,  after  all,  is  rather  fustian  ;  that  it 
should  have  ignored  veterans  who  had  grown  grizzled  and 
gray  in  the  party  service  ;  that  it  should  have  nominated  a  com- 
paratively unknown  young  man,  because  he  made  a  smart 
stump-speech,  as  candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States — the  highest  office  in  the  gift  of  any  people  in  any 
country  in  the  world. 

When  Macaulay's  New  Zealander  shall  from  London 
Bridge  have  sketched  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's,  he  will  cross 
the  ocean.  Standing  on  that  slight  mound  which  the  New 
Yorkers  proudly  designate  as  "  Murray  Hill,"  he  will  gaze 
upon  the  fragments  of  brick  and  mortar  which  were  once 
the  lofty  sky-scrapers  dear  to  the  hearts  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  and  other  newspaper  kings.  Still  musing,  Macau- 
lay's  New  Zealander  will  wend  his  way  westward,  and 
from  the  ruins  of  some  palace  builded  on  pork,  he 
will  gaze  over  the  marsh  and  prairie  which  were  once 
Chicago.  And  the  intelligent  New  Zealander,  striving  to 
divine  the  cause  which  shall  have  led  to  the  passing  away 
of  the  greatest  nation  upon  which  the  sun  ever  shone,  would 
infallibly  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  due  to  the  habit 
of  choosing  its  leaders  by  brass  bands  and  buncombe  instead 
of  by  brains. 

The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the  board  of  supervisors 
T      _  must  fix  the  tax  levy  for  the  coming  year. 

Limit  The  estimates  of   the   auditor    as    to  what 

Ample.  wjll  De  required  in  the  various  departments 

have  been  in  their  hands  for  several  weeks  ;  the  assessor 
has  passed  over  to  them  the  assessment  roll ;  and  the 
finance  and  auditing  and  judicial  committees  have  been 
looking  into  the  problem.  The  assessment  roll  shows  a 
considerable  increase  over  last  year,  the  personal  property 
footing  up  $83,406,790  and  the  real  estate  $276,919,241. 
This  is  an  increase  of  $20,620,248  on  the  personal  property 
roll  and  $11,900,636  on  the  real-estate  roll. 

The  increased  valuation  in  the  real-estate  roll  is  about 
equally  divided  between  the  land  itself  and  the  improve- 
ments, nearly  seven  million  dollars  ($6,636,840)  being 
attributed  to  the  latter.  The  completion  of  several  large 
buildings — the  Parrott  building  being  the  most  conspicuous 
— and  the  extension  of  the  city  to  the  westward,  through  the 
influence  of  the  various  street-car  lines,  accounts  for  this  in- 
crease. In  the  personal-property  roll  nearly  the  whole 
increase  is  in  the  assessment  of  the  banks,  and  this  includes 
the  savings  banks  as  well  as  those  that  do  a  purely  commer- 
cial business.  The  influence  of  this  is  seen  in  the  reduced 
rate  of  interest  paid  to  depositors.  In  the  Hibernia  Bank 
alone  this  reduction  amounted  to  $86,000. 

It  seems  probable  that  the  committees  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  will  make  few  changes  from  the  figures  pre- 
sented to  them  by  the  auditor.  And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  Merchants'  Association  has  presented  an  elaborate 
report  showing  how  the  tax  rate  can  be  kept  within  the  dol- 
lar limit,  and  still  leave  a  surplus.  According  to  the  au- 
ditor's estimate,  the  city  government  will  require  $5,350,- 
000.  Of  this  amount  it  is  estimated  that  $1,452,580  will 
be  received  from  fees,  fines,  licenses,  State  school  fund,  and 
such  sources.  This  is  a  slight  increase  over  what  was  re- 
ceived from  these  sources  last  year.  This  would  leave 
$3,897,420  to  be  raised  by  the  direct  tax — equivalent  to  a 
rate  of  about  $1.08  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  the 
valuation. 

This  reduction  in  the  rate  is  largely  due  to  the  increased 

-  ;ment  roll,  the  increase  of  $32,520,884  representing,  at 

rate,  an  income  of  $351,225.     It  is  also  due,  how- 

3  the  fact  that  the  aggregate  appropriations  of  last 

ve  been  reduced  more  than  one  million  dollars  by 


the  auditor's  estimates.  There  is  no  reason  why  this  esti- 
mate should  not  be  still  further  reduced.  The  committee 
on  public  affairs  of  the  Merchants'  Association  has  gone 
over  the  question  of  municipal  expenditures  very  carefully, 
and  with  a  view  solely  to  determine  what  would  be  the  cost 
of  conducting  the  city's  affairs  on  the  principles  that  obtain 
'.  in  a  business  house.  They  estimate  that  the  expenses  of  the 
j  city  should  not  exceed  $4,955,605,  which,  with  a  tax  rate  of 
one  dollar  on  each  one  hundred  dollars  of  valuation,  would 
leave  a  surplus  of  $100,235. 

The  committee  adopts  in  its  report  the  classification  that 
has  been  suggested  by  the  association  before.  The  current 
expenses,  including  salaries,  supplies,  repairs,  renewals,  gas, 
water,  electric  lights,  the  schools,  police  and  fire  protection, 
and  sanitary  regulations,  should  be  paid  each  year  from  the 
taxes  for  that  year.  The  extraordinary  expenses  for  per- 
manent improvements  should  be  paid  for  by  the  issue  of 
bonds,  the  redemption  of  which  could  be  extended  over  a 
number  of  years.  In  pursuance  of  this  idea  they  urge  the 
postponement  of  any  extensive  street  work  and  many  of  the 
park  improvements  until  an  issue  of  bonds  can  be  provided 
for.  A  complete  system  of  sewers  is  also  advocated  before 
permanent  pavements  are  laid  to  replace  the  stone  pave- 
ments now  on  the  principal  streets. 

As  would  be  expected,  the  attention  of  the  committee  is 
first  turned  to  the  question  of  salaries.  These  aggregate 
one-half  of  the  total  expenses  of  the  city.  The  police  force 
cost  $603,000  on  this  account  last  year  ;  clerks  in  the  de- 
partments, $675,000  ;  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  $900,- 
000  ;  firemen,  $332,000  ;  labor  in  the  park,  $104,000  ;  and 
labor  on  the  streets,  $42,000 — a  total  of  $2,656,000  paid 
in  salaries  during  the  year.  It  is  clear  to  any  person  who 
has  come  in  contact  with  the  departments  of  the  city 
government  that  this  expenditure  could  be  reduced.  A 
cutting  down  of  the  force  of  employees  and  a  judicious  re- 
duction of  the  salaries  of  those  who  remain  would,  accord- 
ing to  the  committee,  effect  a  saving  of  $150,000  a  year, 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  municipal  service. 
The  only  persons  who  would  be  harmed  would  be  the 
politicians  and  their  hangers-on,  and  it  is  the  pressure  from 
this  class  that  now  prevents  a  reduction  being  made. 

A  reform  suggested  by  the  committee  is  in  the  method  of 
purchasing  supplies.  The  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system, 
now  in  use,  is  the  most  extravagant  that  could  be  employed. 
The  committee  estimates  that  there  would  be  an  annual 
saving  of  $75,000  were  the  supplies  all  purchased  by  one 
purchasing  agent.  In  the  general  departments  the  greatest 
reductions  have  been  made  in  the  offices  of  the  county  clerk, 
the  license  collector,  and  the  recorder.  Last  year  the  county 
clerk  expended  $130,000,  this  year  he  asked  for  $138,000, 
and  the  committee  proposes  to  allow  him  only  $72,000. 
The  license  collector  cost  $30,815  last  year,  and  this  is  re- 
duced in  the  report  to  $25,000 ;  the  recorder  is  reduced 
from  $43,190  to  $31,500.  The  report  shows  careful  study 
of  the  subject,  and  the  supervisors  would  do  well  to  consider 
it  carefully  before  fixing  the  tax  rate. 


Routed 
in  Canada 


Some  three  weeks  ago,  the  Argonaut  printed  an  article  on 
_  the  downfall  of  the  Conservative  party  in 

Romanism  r       J 

Canada,  two  days  after  the  election  took 
place.  The  Argonaut  was  the  first  paper 
in  California  to  comment  on  this  election,  and,  in  fact,  the 
only  one  to  comment  upon  the  rebuff  met  there  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the 
daily  papers  were  afraid  to  tackle  this  subject.  Later  de- 
tails show  us  that  the  defeat  of  the  Conservatives — who 
chose  to  ally  themselves  with  the  Roman  Catholics — was 
more  sweeping  than  we  had  supposed.  Even  in  Quebec — 
which  is  essentially  French  and  Roman  Catholic,  and  whose 
population  is  eighty  per  cent.  Romanist — the  Conservatives 
were  defeated.  That  wily  politician,  Sir  Charles  Tupper, 
chose  for  his  colleagues  four  notorious  ultramontanes,  willing 
to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  country  for  those  of  the 
Roman  Church,  as  all  bigoted  Catholics  would  do.  The 
cunning  Sir  Charles  hoped  thereby  to  secure  the  support  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy,  and  promised  in  addition  to  enforce 
the  reestablishment  of  Roman  Catholic  schools  in  Manitoba. 
The  Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  priests  joined  zealously  in 
this  campaign,  and  read  from  their  pulpits  mandements,  or 
ukases,  ordering  the  Roman  Catholic  citizens  to  vote  the 
Conservative  ticket,  threatening  them  with  excommunica- 
tion, and  consequent  damnation,  if  they  refused. 

This  infamous  attempt  at  mediaeval  coercion  has  met  with 
a  rebuff  as  unexpected  as  it  is  gratifying.  Instead  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  voters  of  Quebec  giving  the  Conservatives 
a  majority  qf  twenty  representatives,  as  they  had  expected, 
their  representatives  now  are  reduced  to  seventeen  out  of  a 
total  of  sixty-five.  Mr.  Laurier  is  the  second  Roman  Cath- 
olic premier  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  He  is  a  brave 
and  gallant  leader,  for  he  has  refused  to  submit  to  the  monk- 
ish mediaevalism  of  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.  He  has 
secured  a  majority  in  every  province  from  the  Gulf  of  St. 


Lawrence  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  country  west  of  Lake 
Superior,  which  hitherto  had  been  solidly  Conservative,  now 
elects  eight  Conservatives  to  nine  Liberal  representatives. 
Ontario  shows  a  gain  of  ten  Liberal  seats.  Altogether,  the 
election  has  been  the  most  sweeping  defeat  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  has  ever  encountered  in  Canada. 

This  election  is  instructive.  Despite  the  continual  dis- 
claimers of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  United  States,  the  con- 
duct of  the  Romanist  bishops  and  priests  in  Canada  shows 
the  feeling  that  actuates  the  prelates  of  that  church.  Were 
they  stronger  in  this  country  they  would  openly  dictate  from 
the  pulpit  the  course  of  Roman  Catholic  voters,  as  they 
have  done  in  Canada.  As  it  is,  they  content  themselves 
with  working  underground  like  moles.  Let  us  hope  that 
they  may  remain  moles,  and  never  in  this  free  country  dare 
to  come  to  the  light  of  day. 

The  discussion  which  has  been  aroused  by  the  adoption  of 
Free-Silver  *e  financial  plank  in  the  Democratic  plat- 

Legislation  form  brings  to  mind  one  of  the  most  inter- 

NuLL-  esting  episodes  in    the    business   history  of 

California.  The  platform  declares  that  the  Democratic 
party  favors  "  such  legislation  as  will  prevent  for  the  future 
the  demonetization  of  any  kind  of  legal-tender  money  by 
private  contract."  This  is  aimed  at  the  specific-contract 
law  in  this  State,  under  which  contracts  are  made  payable 
in  gold,  and  the  similar  practice  that  has  grown  up  in  other 
States. 

The  specific-contract  law  was  enacted  in  this  State  in  April, 
1863,  when  the  legal-tender  notes  of  the  government  began 
to  come  here,  and  it  was  feared  that  they  would  supplant 
the  gold  and  silver  circulation.  The  circulation  in  Califor- 
nia had  always  been  upon  a  metallic  basis,  this  State 
was  the  greatest  producer  of  the  precious  metals,  and 
the  merchants  were  determined  that  the  legal-tender  notes 
should  not  obtain  a  footing  here.  After  some  discussion 
through  the  papers,  at  public  meetings,  and  in  the  legis- 
lature, the  specific-contract  law  was  enacted,  the  principal 
part  of  which  read  as  follows  : 

"  In  an  action  on  a  contract  or  obligation  in  writing,  for  the  direct 
payment  of  money,  made  payable  in  a  specified  kind  of  money  or 
currency,  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  whether  the  same  is  by  default 
or  after  verdict,  may  follow  the  contract  or  obligation  and  be  made 
payable  in  the  kind  of  money  or  currency  specified  therein  ;  and  in 
an  action  against  any  person  for  the  recovery  of  money  received  by 
such  person  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  or  to  the  use  of  another,  judg- 
ment for  plaintiff,  whether  the  same  be  by  default  or  after  verdict, 
may  be  made  payable  in  the  same  kind  of  money  or  currency  as  re- 
ceived by  such  person," 

This  law  in  its  essential  points  has  been  incorporated  in 
section  667  of  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  and  it  is  to  pre- 
vent the  enactment  of  such  laws  in  other  States  that  the 
Democrats  would  have  Congress  legislate.  It  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  they  could  accomplish  anything  in  that  manner. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  any  specific  contract  law  is  necessary. 
A  man  may  contract  to  obtain  gold,  either  coined  or  in 
bullion,  just  as  he  may  contract  to  obtain  wheat.  The  con- 
stitutionality of  the  law  has  been  frequently  affirmed  by  the 
supreme  court  of  this  State,  and  the  validity  of  such  a  con- 
tract without  a  special  law  has  been  confirmed  twice  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

A  morning  contemporary  asserts  that  some  of  the  most 
prominent  lawyers  in  the  city  say  "  that  the  legal-tender  acts 
have  been  held  by  the  supreme  court  to  affect  contracts 
made  before  the  passage  of  those  laws."  This  is  very  true, 
but  the  conclusion  intended  to  be  suggested  by  this  is  not 
true.  In  the  case  of  Bronson  versus  Rodes,  the  court  held 
that  a  contract  to  pay  a  certain  number  of  dollars  in  gold 
and  silver  coins  is  an  agreement  to  deliver  a  certain  weight 
of  standard  gold  and  silver  coins  made  legal  tender  by 
statute,  and,  further,  that  such  a  contract  can  not  be  extin- 
guished by  a  tender  of  United  States  notes.  Rodes,  the 
defendant  in  this  case,  was  indebted  to  Bronson  in  the  sum 
of  fifteen  hundred  and  seven  dollars  for  money  loaned  and 
interest.  The  contract  had  been  made  specially  payable  in 
coin  because  of  the  fluctuating  value  of  the  State  bank-notes 
that  then  flooded  the  country.  Rodes  tendered  the  amount 
in  United  States  notes,  worth  at  the  time  six  hundred  and 
seventy  dollars  in  gold,  which  were  refused  ;  hence  the  suit 
at  law,  and  the  discomfiture  of  Rodes.  The  same  prece- 
dent was  followed  in  a  subsequent  case,  where  the  contract 
called  for  a  specified  kind  of  money. 

The  subsequent  case  of  Hepburn  versus  Griswold  turned 
upon  the  question  whether  legal-tender  notes  would  satisfy  a 
contract  payable  simply  in  ■  money,  but  entered  into  before 
the  legal-tender  acts  went  into  operation.  Chief-Justice 
Chase  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  to  the 
effect  that  such  payment  did  not  satisfy  a  contract  made 
payable  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  legal-tender  laws. 
I  This  was  in  1870,  and  within  a  year  the  personnel  of  the 
court  was  so  changed  that  this  decision  was  completely 
reversed.  The  famous  cases  known  as  the  "legal-tender 
cases  "  were  two  in  number,  one  coming  from  Texas  and  the 
other  from  Missouri.  The  facts  in  both  cases  were  com- 
paratively unimportant,  beyond  the  fact  that  both  involved 
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the  question  whether  legal-tender  notes  would  satisfy  a  con- 
tract entered  into  before  the  passage  of  the  legal-tender  acts, 
and  made  payable  simply  in  money. 

In  its  opinion,  the  court  lays  down  the  principle  that 
the  validity  of  the  law  is  to  be  judged  by  the  question 
whether  any  right  existing  under  the  contract  is  impaired. 
The  opinion  continues  : 

"  Whether  the  obligation  of  the  contract  is  really  weakened  can  be 
determined  only  after  considering  what  was  the  contract  obligation. 
It  was  not  a  duty  to  pay  gold,  or  silver,  or  the  kind  of  money  recog- 
nized at  the  time  when  the  contract  was  made,  nor  was  it  a  duty  to 
pay  money  of  equal  intrinsic  value  in  the  market.  (We  speak  now 
of  contracts  to  pay  money  generally,  not  contracts  to  pay  some 
specifically  defined  species  of  money. ) .  .  .  Every  contract  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  simply,  is  necessarily  subject  to  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  government  over  the  currency,  whatever  that  power  may 
be,  and  the  obligation  of  the  parties  is  therefore  assumed  with  ref- 
erence to  that  power." 

Here  the  distinction  is  clearly  drawn,  and  here  the  law 
has  remained.  A  contract  made  payable  in  any  specified 
kind  of  money  must  be  paid  in  that  kind  of  money.  Any 
change  would  be  an  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  the 
contract,  and  a  law  to  that  effect  would  not  be  sustained  by 
the  supreme  court. 


Indorsement 
for  Bryan. 


Rarely  has  the  meeting  of  a  minor  convention  been  awaited 
„    _  with   more  interest  than   that  of  the  Popu- 

NO   POPULIST  r 

lists,  which  convenes  at  St.  Louis  next  Wed- 
nesday, July  22d.  It  is  the  belief  of  the 
free-silver  Democrats  that  the  Populists  will  indorse  the 
nomination  of  William  J.  Bryan.  We  do  not  believe  that 
their  belief  is  well  founded.  It  is  dangerous  to  prophesy 
so  few  days  in  advance  of  the  convention,  but  from  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Populist  papers,  it  does  not  seem  to  us  pos- 
sible that  the  ticket  of  the  Chicago  Democratic  convention 
will  be  indorsed  by  the  Populists. 

The  National  Convention  of  the  Populists  at  St.  Louis 
will  claim  to  represent  between  two  and  three  millions  of 
voters.  The  Populist  vote  for  General  Weaver  in  1892  was 
1,122,045.  The  Populists  claim  that  in  the  last  four  years 
their  numbers  have  more  than  doubled.  While  this  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have 
largely  increased.  The  National  Silver  Convention,  called 
by  the  Bimetallic  League,  meets  in  St.  Louis  on  the  same 
day,  and  the  relative  importance  of  the  two  organizations  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  silver  men  are  anxiously  watching 
and  waiting  for  indications  as  to  how  the  Populist  cat  will  jump. 

It  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  Populists  are  much  in- 
clined to  fall  upon  the  Democratic  bosom.  Some  of  the 
Populist  papers,  in  fact,  are  vigorously  attacking  Chairman 
H.  E.  Taubeneck  for  his  disposition  to  make  free  silver  the 
only  issue.  But  Mr.  Taubeneck,  in  a  statement  to  the 
Populists  on  July  1st,  said  : 

"  The  People's  party  has  more  voters  who  will  stand  up  and  be 
counted  for  free  silver  than  any  other  party  in  existence.  The 
People's  party  is  the  only  party  which  has  honestly  contended  for  the 
remonetization  of  silver  at  16  to  i,  and  it  is  the  only  party  in  existence 
whose  members  are  united  for  this  demand.  If  the  Democrats  can 
not  meet  us  half-way  on  a  man  like  Senator  Teller,  then  that  party  is 
responsible  for  the  division  of  the  silver  forces  in  the  coming  cam- 
paign." 

If  Mr.  Taubeneck  is  looked  upon  as  having  Democratic 
leanings,  such  language  does  not  betoken  it.  But  the  Populist 
papers  are  even  less  cordial  in  their  tone  toward  the  De- 
mocracy than  he.  For  example,  Senator  Peffer's  paper,  the 
Advocate,  Topeka,  Kan.,  says  :  "  It  is  very  apparent  from 
the  sentiment  generally  expressed  that  the  Populist  party 
will  nominate  for  President  a  man  who  believes  in  its  entire 
platform.  Populists  are  in  earnest  on  the  silver  question, 
but  the  party  believes  in  other  reforms  which  it  is  not  yet 
ready  to  abandon  and  which  it  never  should  abandon." 
The  Progressive  Age,  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  says:  "The 
Populists  merit  most  respectful  treatment  from  the  silver 
Democrats  and  the  silver  Republicans.  They  can  not  win 
without  the  aid  of  the  Populists.  It  is  madness  to  think 
otherwise."  Coxey's  Sound  Money,  of  Massillon,  O.,  says  : 
"  If  the  Populist  party  stands  solid  with  its  1,600,000 
votes,  it  will  be  the  only  party  whose  lines  are  un- 
broken." The  Advance,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  says:  "We 
have  men  of  brains  and  ability  in  our  ranks  who  are 
fully  competent  to  fill  the  position  of  President.  Why 
should  we  go  out  of  the  party  to  make  an  eleventh-hour 
convert?"  The  World,  of  Chillicothe,  Mo.,  "rouses  straight 
Populists  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  plan  of  action  be- 
fore the  convention  day  "  which  will  prevent  the  indorsement  of 
either  a  silver  Republican  or  a  silver  Democrat.  It  denounces 
as  "trimmers"  those  Populists  who  favor  indorsement, 
and  urges  Populists  to  "  fall  in  line  for  a  straight  fight,  like 
that  of  1892."  The  Progressive  Farmer,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
says  :  "  A  free-coinage  plank  and  candidate  at  the  Chicago 
Democratic  Convention  will  not  inspire  confidence  ;  it  will 
be  treated  by  the  Populists  with  derision." 

From  these  remarks  of  the  leading  Populist  papers,  it 
is  evident  that  the  sentiment  they  entertain  toward  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  is  that  of  distrust  and  hostility.  Those  Popu- 
list leaders  who  have  advocated  indorsement  are  evidently 
receiving  such  vigorous  volleys  from  their  Populist  organs 


that  they  are  getting  into  line.  Whatever  else  the  Populists 
are,  they  are  very  earnest,  not  to  say  fanatical,  and  such 
political  bodies  are  not  always  moved  by  expediency.  It 
does  not  seem  to  us  as  if  there  were  any  probability  of  the 
indorsement  of  any  other  ticket  by  the  Populist  convention. 
There  is  barely  a  chance  that  Senator  Teller  and  his  bolting 
silver  Republicans  may  be  taken  into  the  Populist  camp. 
We  doubt  even  this.  But  neither  is  there  any  indication  of 
the  Populists  indorsing  William  J.  Bryan  and  the  ticket 
of  the  Chicago  Democratic  convention.  It  would  be  folly 
for  the  Populists  to  indorse  that  ticket.  If  it  were  success- 
ful, the  Democrats  would  claim  the  victory,  and  the  Popu- 
lists would  lose  their  identity,  would  lose  their  organization, 
and  would  disappear  forever  as  a  political  party. 


A  fortnight  ago,  an  auction  sale  was  held  in  the  heart  of  the 
Decline  in  Santa  Clara  Valley  which  sheds  a  light  upon 

Land  Values  the  values  of  land  in  that  vicinity.  It  is  the 
in  California.  grst  tjme  sjnce  the  iong  depression — starting 
with  the  Democratic  free-trade  panic  of  1893 — that  there  has 
been  a  large  auction  sale  of  lands  in  the  Santa  Clara  district, 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  desirable  valleys  in  the  State, 
The  property  sold  was  part  of  the  Martin  Murphy  estate  at 
Mountain  View.  The  tale  was  thoroughly  advertised,  and 
excursion  trains  were  run  from  San  Francisco  and  San  Jos£, 
which  carried  about  eight  hundred  people  to  the  grounds. 
From  the  neighborhood  some  hundreds  more  were  collected, 
so  that  the  number  present  at  the  auction  sale  was  estimated  at 
twelve  hundred  people.  The  land  sold  is  level,  and  the  soil 
is  rich.  The  railroad  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  land, 
and  it  is  distant  about  fifty  minutes  by  rail  from  San  Fran- 
cisco by  the  fast  trains.  Part  of  the  land  is  unimproved, 
and  part  of  it  is  set  out  in  one,  two,  and  three-year-old 
orchards.  Portions  of  the  land  are  covered  with  magnificent 
oak-trees  similar  to  those  which  make  the  residential  district 
of  Menlo  Park  so  beautiful.  In  fact,  much  of  the  land  with 
its  oak-trees  resembles  that  in  the  most  beautiful  parts  of 
rural  England. 

It  has  been  difficult  to  ascertain  what  land  is  worth  in 
the  Santa  Clara  Valley,  and  there  have  been  some  optimists 
who  have  quoted  it  as  high  as  a  thousand  dollars  an  acre. 
They  must  have  experienced  a  rude  shock  from  the  result 
of  this  sale.  The  highest-priced  land  sold  from  $240  an 
acre  down  to  $165  an  acre.  This  was  the  best  orchard 
land.     The  unimproved  land  sold  down  to  $120  an  acre. 

This  sale  gives  an  idea  of  how  the  long  depression  has 
affected  the  values  of  land  in  this  State.  It  would  be  hard 
to  find  better  land  in  California  than  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Mountain  View.  It  is  adapted  for  vineyard  land,  or  for 
apricots,  prunes,  plums,  peaches,  or  almonds.  The  climate 
is  admirable,  the  district  is  well  settled,  there  are  schools 
and  churches  on  every  hand,  the  taxes  are  low,  it  is  mid- 
way between  the  cities  of  San  Francisco  and  San  Jose",  and 
the  roads  are  the  best  in  the  State.  Yet  it  sold  at  prices 
lower  than  is  asked  for  barren  mesa  land  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, with  no  roads,  with  no  water,  with  no  railroads,  with 
no  schools,  with  no  churches,  and  with  nothing  but  climate. 

The  people  who  bought  this  Mountain  View  land  have 
got  a  bargain.  Any  man  who  can  succeed  in  securing  rich 
and  level  land  on  a  railroad,  in  such  a  favored  spot  as  the 
Santa  Clara  Valley,  at  such  prices  as  it  sold  for  a  fortnight 
ago,  may  be  sure  that  he  has  got  a  bargain.  There  are 
already  some  beautiful  country  homes  in  the  valley,  some  of 
them — but  very  few,  we  regret  to  say — those  of  Eastern 
people.  But  in  time  this  beautiful  valley  will  be  discovered 
by  wealthy  Eastern  people  similar  to  those  who  have  built 
up  Pasadena  and  similar  points  in  Southern  California. 
In  the  years  to  come,  the  valley  will  be  filled  with 
villas  and  country  homes,  and  while  land  is  going  a-begging 
now,  those  who  buy  it  at  the  prices  of  to-day  will  never  re- 
gret it. 

It  is  our  belief  that  more  than  half  of  the  Democratic  voters 
will  revolt  against  the  free-silver  platform  of 
Election  the  Chicago  convention.     The   main   hope 

Calculations.  for  Bryan  js  that  he  will  be  indorsed  by  the 
Populist  National  Convention,  which  meets  at  St.  Louis  on 
July  22A  But  although  the  Chicago  Democratic  conven- 
tion had  a  strong  Populistic  tinge,  there  is  much  in  its  plat- 
form that  is  obnoxious  to  the  Populist  party,  and  indorsing 
it  would  mean  the  swallowing  up  of  the  Populists.  Therefore 
we  consider  it  extremely  doubtful  that  the  St.  Louis  conven- 
tion will  indorse  Bryan.  It  would  mean  the  disappearance  of 
the  People's  party  from  politics.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Illinois  Democracy  has  issued  an  earnest  appeal  to  the 
Democratic  voters  of  the  United  States,  calling  on 
them  to  hold  another  convention  for  the  nomination 
of  Democratic  candidates.  The  Illinois  Democrats  re- 
pudiate the  nominees  of  the  Chicago  convention.  Their 
action  will  be  indorsed  by  the  Democrats  of  the  great 
States  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  as  we  write,  the 
chances  are  favorable  for  another  Democratic  convention 
and  another  Democratic  ticket.     The  Democratic  vote  will 


then  be  divided.  The  Republicans  will  poll  their  full 
strength — which  is  nearly  one-half  of  the  voters  of  the 
United  States — minus  the  silver  Republicans.  The  silver 
Republicans,  however,  are  to  be  found  principally  in  the 
silver  States  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  district  and  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  and  all  of  these  States  put  together  have  less 
population  than  the  State  of  New  York.  Many  gold  Demo- 
crats in  the  East  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket.  The 
Republicans  thus  will  poll  nearly  their  normal  vote.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Democratic  party  will  be  split  in  twain. 
There  will  be  the  present  free-silver  candidate  and  free- 
silver  platform,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  Gol !  ticket 
and  a  gold  platform  with  gold  candidates  standing  thereon. 
Then  there  will  be  the  Silver  ticket,  probably  headed  by 
Senator  Teller  and  the  bolting  Republicans,  the  Populist 
ticket,  the  Socialistic  ticket,  the  Prohibitionist  ticket,  and  the 
National  Reform  ticket. 

The  probabilities  are  that  the  following  States,  with  their 
electoral  votes,  will  be  carried  by  the  Republicans  :  Con- 
necticut, 6  ;  Delaware,  3  ;  Illinois,  24  ;  Indiana,  1 5  ;  Iowa, 
13;  Kansas,  10;  Maryland,  8;  Massachusetts,  15  ;  Michi- 
gan, 14  ;  Minnesota,  9  ;  New  Hampshire,  4  ;  New  Jersey, 
10 ;  New  York,  36  ;  Ohio,  23  ;  Pennsylvania,  32  ;  Rhode 
Island,  4;  Vermont,  4;  Washington,  4;  Wisconsin,  12. 
This  gives  a  total  of  246. 

In  the  Democratic  column  we  may  put  Alabama,  1 1  ; 
Arkansas,  8  ;  California,  9 ;  Colorado,  4  ;  Florida,  4 ; 
Georgia,  13;  Idaho,  3;  Kentucky,  13;  Louisiana,  8; 
Maine,  6;  Mississippi,  9;  Missouri,  17;  Montana,  3; 
Nevada,  3  ;  North  Carolina,  1 1  ;  North  Dakota,  3  ;  Ne- 
braska, 8  ;  Oregon,  4  ;  South  Carolina,  9 ;  South  Dakota, 
4;  Tennessee,  12;  Texas,  15;  Utah,  3;  Virginia,  12; 
West  Virginia,  6  ;  Wyoming,  3 — a  total  of  201. 

By  this  it  may  be  seen  that  the  Republican  electoral  votes 
in  the  foregoing  table  foot  up  246  ;  as  224  are  necessary  for 
a  choice,  this  leaves  McKinley  well  in  the  lead.  In  the 
Democratic  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  placed  Cal- 
ifornia, with  her  9  electoral  votes.  We  consider  her  an  ex- 
tremely doubtful  State.  There  is,  however,  a  possibility  that 
she  may  go  Republican.  We  have  placed  Maine  with  her 
6  votes  in  the  Democratic  table,  as  Maine  was  once 
and  always  has  been  uncertain  financially  ;  further,  the  fact 
that  Sewall,  the  Democratic  Vice-Presidential  candidate, 
comes  from  that  State,  may  affect  the  vote  of  Maine.  We 
have  put  Nebraska,  with  her  S  electoral  votes,  in  the  Demo- 
cratic column,  as  Bryan,  hailing  from  that  State,  may  take 
her  out  of  the  Republican  column.  We  have  placed  Ore- 
gon, with  her  4  electoral  votes  in  the  Democratic  column  for 
the  reason  that  we  consider  the  Populist  vote  in  Oregon  so 
strong  that  it  may  overcome  the  Republican  majority  there. 
The  most  rabid  Democrat  can  not  deny  that  the  foregoing 
table  is  more  than  generous  to  his  side.  We  have  put  no 
doubtful  States  in  the  Republican  column,  and  we  have 
placed  several  doubtful  States,  and  some  which  Republicans 
consider  sure,  in  the  Democratic  column.  Yet  with  all  these 
concessions  it  will  be  noticed  that  the  electoral  vote  stands 
246  for  the  Republicans  and  201  for  the  Democrats. 


The  following  Democratic  papers  have  announced  their 
determination  to  oppose  the  Chicago  ticket  and  platform  : 

Boston  Globe,  New  York  Post, 

Springfield  Republican,  New  York  Staats  Zeitung, 

New  Haven  Register,  Philadelphia  Record, 

Trenton  Times,  Philadelphia  Times, 

Salem  News,  Buffalo  Courier, 

Utica  Observer,  Buffalo  Inquirer, 

Fitchburg  Mail,  Baltimore  Sun, 

Yonkers  Gazette,  Baltimore  News, 

Lowell  Times,  Richmond  Times, 

Brooklyn  Eagle,  Charleston  News, 

Boston  Herald,  Louisville  Courier-Journal, 

Providence  Journal,  Detroit  Free  Press, 

Hartford  Times,  Chicago  Chronicle, 

Manchester  Union,  Chicago  Staats  Zeitung, 

New  York  Sun,  St.  Paul  Globe, 

New  York  Times,  Petersburg  Index-Appeal. 
New  York  Herald, 

They  have  a  relic  of  St.  Anthony  in   New  York  which  is 
„     .  ,        doing  great   work.     Multitudes   of   Demo- 

St.  Anthony  s  6    & 

crats  visit  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
where  the  potent  bit  of  bone  is  exhibited, 
and  by  adoring  the  same  they  come  away  cured  of  the  ail- 
ments which  distress  them.  The  American  metropolis  is 
highly  favored  in  the  matter  of  miracles.  It  is  seldom  that 
some  church  there  is  not  in  active  competition  with  the 
medical  profession.  Perhaps  this  is  because  heaven,  equally 
with  the  earth,  is  subject  to  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 
Wherever  there  is  a  large  Irish  population,  relics  are  in  re- 
quest and  miracles  occur.  These  correlated  phenomena  may 
be  merely  coincidental,  or  they  may  be  connected  as  cause 
and  effect.  At  all  events,  New  York  is  the  miracle  centre 
of  the  United  States.  Not  long  ago,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre", 
known  lo  Holy  Church  as  the  "  Grandmother  of  God,"  be- 
cause of  her  having  been  the  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
was  curing  all  diseases  and  repairing  the  results 
discretions  of  youth  at  the  Church  of  St  Jean 
the  short  space  of  two  weeks,  upward  of  twer 
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dollars  was  taken  in  at  the  door  of  the  sanctuary.  Now  St. 
Anthony  has  supplanted  Ste.  Anne,  and  the  newspapers  of 
New  York  chronicle  with  reverence  the  wonders  worked  by 
the  piece  of  him  which  the  city  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess. 
The  sick  are  made  well,  the  crooked  made  straight,  and 
everything  in  the  medical  line  is  done  successfully  by  St. 
Anthony.  Like  all  other  saints  in  active  practice,  he  stops 
this  side  of  surgery.  Broken  bones  and  diseases  which  de- 
mand the  knife  are  abandoned  to  the  merely  human 
operator. 

Mr.  Hearst's  Journal,  which  aims  to  please,  respectfully 
publishes  accounts  of  the  miracles,  and  has  been  enter- 
prising enough  to  interview  the  Rev.  Father  Slattery,  a 
Franciscan  priest  who  takes  his  turn  at  superintending  the 
good  work.  He  gives  the  information  that  "persons  who 
have  lost  papers  or  valuables  invoke  the  heavenly  offices  of 
the  saint."  St.  Anthony,  besides  doing  a  lost-and-found 
business,  is  an  efficient  patron  of  "  those  who  are  out  of 
employment."  He  is  likewise  serviceable  as  a  foe  to 
"  nervous,  blood,  and  other  diseases."  Directions  are 
given,  by  following  which  the  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained.  If  you  want  to  recover  missing  articles,  or 
get  a  job,  or  be  restored  to  health,  you  must  keep 
a  novena,  which  means  nine  days  of  fasting  and  prayer. 
Emaciated  and  highly  spiritualized,  you  can  then  kneel 
to  the  relic,  adore  the  same,  make  your  petition,  hand 
over  your  money  offering  to  the  attendant  priest,  and 
stand  a  reasonable  chance  of  getting  what  you  want.  Of 
course,  success  does  not  always  follow.  Saints  are  notori- 
ously capricious.  In  the  element  of  uncertainty  there  is 
power.  "  The  fathers,"  Brother  Slattery  says,  "  do  not 
undertake  to  keep  a  record  of  the  cures,"  yet  he  can  "  person- 
ally testify  to  many  striking  instances  of  benefits  and  com- 
plete recoveries  that  have  followed  the  recourse  to  prayer." 
Not  the  highly  placed,  the  wealthy,  the  educated,  but  the 
faithful  children  of  poverty  are  the  beneficiaries  of  St. 
Anthony's  favors.  The  thaumaturgist  ever  shrinks  from  that 
particularity  which  is  one  of  the  pernicious  characteristics  of 
loathly  science.  "  I  would  not,"  remarks  Father  Slattery, 
when  asked  for  a  detailed  account  of  St.  Anthony's  mira- 
cles— "  I  would  not  conform  to  the  views  of  my  superiors 
were  I  to  particularize  cures.  The  people  of  the  parish  will 
no  doubt  talk  freely." 

Explanations  of  the  wonders  are  given  in  the  Journal  by 
others  than  ecclesiastics.  A  physician  attributes  them  to 
the  influence  of  mind  over  matter.  To  his  intelligence,  un- 
illuminated  as  it  is  by  the  benign  light  of  faith,  the  cures 
seem  of  the  same  order  as  those  accomplished  by  bread  pills 
and  other  devices  of  the  profession  for  bringing  in  the  aid 
of  the  imagination  to  work  upon  the  body.  Colonel  Inger- 
soll  is  so  disrespectful  as  to  declare  the  whole  thing  a  decep- 
tion. His  views  are  those  of  many,  and  are,  therefore,  de- 
serving of  full  quotation  : 

"  There  is  nothing  in  relics.  No  man,  woman,  or  child  was  ever 
cured  by  the  rubbing  on  of  a  bone  or  by  prayer.  The  supernatural 
does  not  exist.  I  do  not  believe  these  stories  of  cures  as  told.  The 
person  who  tells  them  is  deceiving  himself.  There  are  many  strange 
things  in  the  cure  of  diseases.  There  may  be  imaginary  diseases, 
and  these,  I  should  think,  would  call  for  imaginary  cures.  There  is 
no  mystery  in  the  science  of  therapeutics,  which  is  based  on  natural 
laws.  Mystery  is  the  product  of  ignorance.  Any  alleged  cures 
through  '  divine  intervention,'  or  the  reward  of  prayer,  or  the  in- 
fluence of  a  saint's  bones  are  frauds  and  humbugs.  Such  is  the  sum 
total  of  my  investigation.    There  never  was  an  age  of  miracles." 

This  is  to  the  last  degree  unphilosophical.  Further,  it  is 
in  defiance  of  thoroughly  well-established  facts.  Relics  do 
cure.  So  do  holy  water  and  prayers.  Besides,  we  must 
have  some  regard  for  consequences.  The  calendar  of  the 
saints  is  long.  It  is  one  of  the  most  precious  and  impressive 
possessions  of  Mother  Church.  Deny  her  claim  that  these 
saints  are  superior  in  power  to  the  tutelary  deities  of  the 
pagans,  whom  they  have  supplanted,  and  she  is  placed  in 
the  position  of  a  false  pretender.  That  is  not  to  be  borne. 
If  the  masses  of  New  York — the  foreign  masses — were  to 
become  skeptical  as  to  St.  Anthony,  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupr£, 
and  the  rest  of  the  star  attractions  of  Catholicism  there, 
they  would  lose  their  fear  of  hell — a  fear  from  which  only 
madness  would  relieve  the  Democracy.  St.  Anthony,  whose 
miracles  are  rewarded  almost  wholly  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  Irish  laborers,  servant-girls,  and  small  politicians, 
is  worth  to  New  York  city  more  than  a  thousand  con- 
stables. Every  miracle  is  to  these  people  an  impressive  proof 
that  the  saints  are  in  heaven,  and  if  the  saints  are  in  heaven 
it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  the  souls  of  those  who  were  not 
saintly  on  earth  are  somewhere  else.  Mother  Church  knows 
what  she  is  about,  and  her  miracles,  however  preposterous 
they  may  seem  to  infidels  like  Colonel  Ingersoll,  make  a 
very  good  and  relatively  inexpensive  substitute  for  the 
policeman's  club. 

The  recent  conventions  of  the  two  great  political  parties  are 

_     ,-  the   first   that   have  taken   place   since  the 

The  News  ' 

general  introduction  of  machine  type-setting 
in  daily  newspaper  offices.     The  result  has 
i  to  add  a  new  terror  to  existence.     In  the  old  days,  the 
j  did  not  scruple  to    "spread"   on  their  convention 
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articles.  But  now  that  the  cost  of  type-setting  has  been  so 
much  reduced,  the  floods  of  bosh,  the  deluges  of  drivel 
which  they  have  poured  upon  their  hapless  readers  have 
been  unprecedented.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  — 
although  it  already  had  numerous  windy  gentlemen,  of  con- 
tinental fame  for  their  verbosity,  engaged  in  reporting  the 
Republican  convention — grew  dissatisfied  with  the  result. 
When  the  Democratic  convention  met,  it  added  "Gath"  to 
the  gang.  "  Gath  "  in  his  peculiar  line  is  unrivaled.  He  is 
like  the  gentleman  once  known  on  the  frontier  as  "The 
Windy  Roarer  of  the  Western  Wilds."  When  "Gath" 
shies  his  castor  into  the  journalistic  ring,  the  Howards,  the 
Hazeltons,  the  Hamiltons  flee  affrighted.  As  a  master  of 
the  art  of  saying  nothing  in  many  words,  "  Gath  "  is  easily 
first.  During  the  convention  days  any  man  who  picked  up 
the  Chronicle,  intending  to  dig  out  the  news  and  saw  the 
magic  name  of  "  Gath,"  laid  the  paper  down  with  a  groan. 

Seriously,  the  daily  paper  question  is  becoming  a  gigantic 
nuisance.  The  news  has  become  a  necessity  of  our  mod- 
ern life.  We  do  not  so  much  refer  to  the  murders,  the 
lynchings,  the  incests,  the  suicides,  the  slogging  matches, 
and  such  pleasing  matters  with  which  the  dailies  fill  so  much 
of  their  space,  but  to  more  serious  questions.  Every  man 
of  affairs  is  interested  in  the  quotations  of  standard  stocks 
and  bonds,  or  in  the  price  of  the  great  staples,  or  in  the 
transactions  in  real  estate,  or  in  the  tax  levy,  or  in  the  fights 
over  rates  between  the  insurance  companies,  or  in  various 
other  matters  which  affect  his  property.  Therefore  he  is 
obliged  to  read  the  daily  papers.  But  it  is  a  weariness  of 
the  flesh  for  him  to  be  obliged  to  spend  valuable  time  in 
wading  through  masses  of  drivel  in  order  to  find  that  which 
it  is  necessary  for  him  to  read.  In  addition  to  this,  the  low 
cost  of  white  paper,  the  rapidity  of  modern  perfecting 
presses,  and  now  the  marked  reduction  in  the  cost  of  type- 
setting, have  enabled  the  newspapers  to  increase  their  num- 
ber of  pages  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  overloaded 
themselves  with  cheap  advertisements.  This  also  adds  to 
the  weariness  of  the  reader.  To  foist  a  daily  newspaper 
upon  a  man,  containing  twenty-four  pages,  one-half  made  up 
of  advertisements,  but  sandwiched  in  such  a  manner  that 
one  is  forced  to  hunt  for  the  reading  matter,  which  is  sub- 
ordinated to  the  "  ads,"  is  an  imposition  upon  the  purchaser. 
Nevertheless,  it  seems  as  if  this  evil  were  growing,  and 
as  if  there  were  no  help  for  the  unfortunate  newspaper 
reader. 

Happily,  there  is  a  faint  hope  of  relief.  We  have  looked 
despairingly  upon  the  newspaper  problem,  but  Professor 
Frank  Parsons,  in  a  recent  review,  suggests  a  remedy. 
Professor  Parsons  first  discusses  the  control  of  press  dis- 
patches now  exercised  by  the  Western  Union  Telegraph 
Company,  and  condemns  that  monopoly.  He  points  out 
the  danger  to  a  free  press  through  the  censorship  exercised 
over  the  press  dispatches  by  the  telegraphic  news  bureau 
which-  edits  them.  As  he  remarks,  the  first  step  toward  the 
establishment  of  an  unfettered  press  would  be  a  national 
telegraph  system,  carrying  the  news  or  renting  the  wires  at 
uniform  and  very  low  rates.  One  of  the  first  results  of  this, 
in  his  opinion,  would  be  the  publication  of  a  news  report 
each  day  at  central  points  "  on  sheets  of  uniform  size,  de- 
voted exclusively  to  condensed  and  classified  statements, 
carefully  indexed,  and  divided  into  sections  with  black-faced 
headings.  A  file  of  such  sheets  would  constitute  a  day- 
book of  the  world's,  history,  free  of  all  extraneous  matter. 
A  man  could  buy  the  news  without  purchasing  several  rods 
of  advertisements,  and  the  cost  would  probably  not  exceed 
twenty-five  cents  a  year  to  each  subscriber.  Some  such  or- 
ganization of  the  business  of  distributing  news  is  sure  to 
come,  because  of  its  inherent  economy  and  its  manifest  ad- 
vantages over  the  infinite  inconvenience,  entanglements,  and 
duplications  in  the  present  system." 

Such  a  pleasing  relief  from  the  burden  of  reading  the 
daily  papers  seems  almost  incredible.  It  is  almost  too 
good  to  be  true.  Fancy  a  business  man  being  able  to  get 
the  news  for  twenty-five  cents  a  year.  And  the  news  un- 
diluted. Not  the  news  with  a  Shortridge  squint,  or  the 
news  plus  Hearst,  or  the  news  cum  De  Young.  But  the 
news.  And  further  than  that,  to  have  the  news  printed  in 
such  a  way  that  a  man  can  find  what  he  wants  at  once,  and 
read  it  in  a  few  minutes,  instead  of  wading  through  count- 
less columns  of  gabble  and  slush  like  that  with  which  the 
papers  have  inundated  their  unfortunate  readers  during  the 
convention  times. 

The  daily  newspaper  has  been  described  as  the  library  of 
Libraries  in  t'le  masses-  I'  >s  undoubtedly  true  that  a 
San  Francisco  large  number  of  people  confine  their  reading 
and  Elsewhere.  (0  tnejr  favorite  paper,  and  form  their  opin- 
ions on  current  questions  in  accordance  with  its  utterances. 
Of  late  years,  however,  the  field  has  been  invaded  by  a  new 
opponent  of  the  newspaper,  and  an  opponent  far  more 
worthy  of  consideration.  Throughout  the  country,  free 
reading-rooms  and  public  libraries  have  been  established, 
and  these  institutions  have  been  very  influential  in  develop- 


ing the  reading  habits  and  the  literary  taste  of  the  common 
people.  Boston  has  lately  erected  a  building  for  its  public 
library  at  a  cost  of  two  millions  of  dollars,  which  is  one  of 
the  finest  public  buildings  in  the  country.  Chicago  has  a 
public  library  containing  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  vol- 
umes. In  San  Francisco,  the  public  library  has  nearly 
ninety  thousand  volumes,  and  the  annual  circulation  exceeds 
five  times  that  number. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Chicago  Public  Library  furnishes 
some  interesting  figures  for  comparison.  During  the  year 
the  aggregate  circulation  was  1,173,586.  This  is  a  larger 
circulation  than  that  of  any  other  library.  Manchester,  in 
England,  has  a  circulation  of  975,944  volumes  ;  Boston  has 
847,321  ;  and  Birmingham,  in  England,  stands  next  in 
aggregate  circulation.  The  San  Francisco  Public  Library 
has  a  circulation  slightly  less  than  one-half  of  that  of  the 
Boston  library.  A  comparison  of  the  circulation  in  pro- 
portion to  population  shows  different  results,  however.  To 
each  one  hundred  people,  Chicago  has  an  annual  circulation  of 
69  volumes  ;  San  Francisco  has  92  ;  Boston,  169  ;  and  Man- 
chester, 193.  This  result  is  largely  what  is  to  be  expected. 
Communities  that  have  been  settled  for  a  number  of  years 
naturally  contain  a  larger  number  of  readers.  In  a  new 
community  the  struggle  for  existence  engrosses  the  attention 
of  the  people  and  necessarily  leaves  little  time  for  the 
pleasures  and  mental  profits  of  literature.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  the  circulation  of  the  San  Francisco  library  is  surpris- 
ingly large.  Five  years  ago  the  circulation  of  the  public 
library  was  only  78  to  each  hundred  people,  showing  a  gain 
in  the  five  years  of  14  volumes,  and  a  total  increase  of 
nearly  one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 

A  comparison  of  the  classes  of  books  used  also  presents 
some  interesting  results.  Fiction  is,  of  course,  the  favorite, 
and  the  Chicago  library  report  shows  that  41.71  per  cent,  of 
the  books  read  belonged  to  this  class.  In  the  San  Fran- 
cisco library,  35.19  per  cent,  of  the  circulation  was  fiction. 
Juvenile  books,  including  fiction,  travel,  science,  and  ad- 
venture written  for  the  younger  generation,  formed  21.54 
per  cent,  of  the  circulation  in  Chicago  and  18.63  Per  cent, 
in  San  Francisco.  In  the  report  of  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute in  this  city,  the  books  of  these  two  classes  are  entered 
together,  and  form  80.9  per  cent,  of  the  total  circulation, 
■being  somewhat  more  than  the  percentage  in  Chicago 
(63.25),  and  considerably  more  than  that  of  the  free  library 
here  (53.82).  A  similar  percentage  is  seen  throughout  the 
list,  the  public  library  showing  a  higher  percentage  in  the  more 
solid  classes  and  the  Mechanics'  Institute  in  the  lighter 
classes.  Thus,  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  the  percentage  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute  is  4.49  ;  in  the  free  library,  6. 17  ;  and,  in 
the  Chicago  library,  7.62.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  shows  a  percentage  of  1.90  in  the  fine  arts  as 
against  1.13  for  the  free  library.  In  biography  and  history, 
the  Mechanics'  Institute  has  4.90,  the  free  library  5.08,  and 
the  Chicago  library  8.24.  In  philosophy,  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  has  .82  per  cent,  and  the  free  library  1.65  ;  in  liter- 
ature, essays,  and  letters,  the  percentages  are  3.01  and  4.45, 
respectively. 

As  will  be  noticed,  the  percentage  of  all  classes  of  circula- 
tion is  low  with  the  exception  of  fiction  and  juvenile  works. 
A  curious  effect  of  the  prominence  that  has  been  given  to 
the  discussion  of  economic  questions  in  the  field  of  politics 
is  shown  in  the  circulation  of  the  free  library.  In  last  year's 
report  this  class  of  books  formed  1.41  per  cent,  of  the  circu- 
lation, while  this  year  it  forms  2.87  per  cent,  of  an  increased 
circulation.  The  report  for  this  year  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pleted, but  another  important  change  will  undoubtedly  be 
seen.  Eight  months  ago  a  juvenile  room  was  opened  in 
which  children  have  access  to  the  books  on  the  shelves. 
The  result  has  been  found  to  be  beneficial.  Not  only  has 
the  circulation  of  this  class  been  increased,  but  the  quality  of 
the  books  read  has  been  improved.  The  children  become 
accustomed  to  handling  books,  and  the  percentage  of  loss 
has  been  found  to  be  small. 

There  has  been  not  a  little  dispute  as  to  who  was  "the 
"T  Ori  nal  original  McKinley  man."  The  Argonaut 
has  already  referred  to  the  large  and  in- 
creasing numbers  of  him,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  out  who  he  really  was.  But  as  there  is  one  Cali- 
fornia man  who  voted  for  McKinley  in  the  national  conven- 
tion four  years  ago,  he  will  doubtless  make  a  strong  play  for 
the  place — that  is  Joe  Spear,  of  our  caounty.  Concerning 
"  the  original  Bryan  man,"  there  is  no  such  uncertainty. 
He  is  Dr.  William  Hill,  of  Bloomington,  111.  The  doctor, 
it  seems,  brought  the  baby  Bryan  into  the  light  of  day — 
brought  the  Boy  Orator  of  Nebraska  into  a  world  where 
rolls  the  Platte  and  hears  no  sound  save-  his  own  gnashing 
— heard  the  first  eloquent  squawks  of  the  infant  orator  be- 
fore he  was  a  Boy  Orator.  Dr.  Hill  will  probably  have  no 
competitors.  He  can  read  his  title  clear.  He  is  indis- 
putably "  the  original  Bryan  man  " — that  is,  if  we  leave  out 
old  man  Bryan. 


Bryan 
Man." 
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THE    LADY    AND    THE    GOLDEN    CAT. 


A  French   Physician's  Tale. 

Several  years  ago  I  was  stationed,  as  assistant  surgeon, 
with  my  regiment  at  Orleans.  In  that  ancient  city,  in  spite 
of  its  many  mansions  of  the  old  nobility,  suitable  apart- 
ments for  bachelors  are  few  and  far  between.  I  always 
want  plenty  of  air  and  space  about  me,  and  so  I  installed 
myself  in  a  building  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 

I  rented  half  of  the  first  floor,  comprising  four  rooms.  I 
made  my  sleeping-chamber  and  work-room  of  the  two  which 
faced  on  the  street  ;  in  the  third  I  put  plants  and  flowers  ; 
the  fourth  was  left  empty.  A  great  balcony  ran  along 
the  entire  front  of  the  house,  on  which  I  could  siroll  up  and 
down — or  rather  on  half  of  it,  for  it  was  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle by  an  iron  fence  so  low  ihat  one  could  easily  step  over. 

I  had  been  living  there  about  two  months,  when,  one  July 
evening,  as  I  approached  my  rooms,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
a  brilliant  light  streaming  from  the  windows  of  the  uninhab- 
ited apartment. 

"  Ah  !  I  have  a  neighbor,"  thought  I,  and  I  was  not  es- 
pecially pleased.  Going  to  my  room,  I  stepped  noiselessly 
out  upon  the  balcony  ;  but  the  light  had  already  been  ex- 
tinguished. I  returned  to  my  bedroom,  and  read  for  an 
hour  or  two.  From  time  to  time,  I  seemed  to  hear  about 
me  in  the  building  a  sound  as  of  light  footsteps.  At  last  I 
went  to  bed  and  to  sleep. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night,  I  suddenly  awoke  with  a  dis- 
tinct sensation  that  some  one  was  walking  about  near  me. 
I  got  up  and  lit  my  candle.     This  is  what  I  saw  : 

In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood  a  great  cat,  its  back 
slightly  arched,  its  tail  erect,  and  its  phosphorescent  eyes  fixed 
upon  me.  It  was  a  superb  Angora,  with  long,  yellow  hair 
of  the  color  of  raw  silk.  As  the  light  shone  upon  it,  its  fur 
gleamed  like  spun  gold.  It  approached  me  with  velvet 
steps,  and  softly  rubbed  its  flexible  body  against  my  legs. 
I  stooped  to  caress  it,  which  it  permitted,  purring  gently, 
and  then,  as  I  got  back  into  bed,  it  leaped  up  on  the  coun- 
terpane. It  was  a  very  young  cat,  and  she  seemed  well 
disposed  to  let  herself  be  caressed.  I  put  her  back  on 
the  floor,  and  tried  to  send  her  out  of  the  room  ;  but  she 
evaded  me,  and  took  refuge  under  the  furniture. 

As  soon  as  I  had  blown  out  the  light,  she  leaped  up  on 
my  bed  again,  but  I  paid  no  further  attention  to  her,  and 
soon  went  to  sleep.  It  was  broad  day  when  I  awoke  again, 
and  the  cat  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

The  human  mind  is  a  delicate  instrument,  easily  thrown 
out  of  gear.  Recall  the  facts  that  I  have  just  told  you  :  a 
light  seen,  then  extinguished,  in  an  uninhabited  apartment  ; 
an  Angora  cat  of  singular  color  which  appeared  and  disap- 
peared in  a  mysterious  manner — there  is  nothing  very 
startling  in  that,  is  there?  Very  well.  Imagine,  now,  that 
this  same  programme  was  repeated  every  night  and  under 
identically  the  same  conditions  for  a  week.  Believe  me, 
there  is  enough  in  that  to  affect  the  thoughts  of  a  man  who 
lives  alone,  and  to  give  him  those  little  shivers  that  herald 
the  presence  of  the  unknowable.  The  human  mind  is  so 
constituted  that  it  unconsciously  holds  to  the  principle  of  a 
sufficient  reason.  For  all  series  of  identical  phenomena,  it 
demands  a  cause,  a  law.  And  it  becomes  uneasy  if  it  does 
not  discover  that  cause. 

I  am  not  a  coward.  But  I  know  that  fear  feeds  and 
grows  upon  uncertainty,  while  attempts  to  discover  its  cause 
reduce  it  to  simple  curiosity.  I  resolved,  then,  to  investi- 
gate this  matter.  I  questioned  my  orderly.  He  did  not 
know  my  neighbors.  Every  morning  an  old  woman  came 
to  take  care  of  the  other  apartment.  He  had  tried  to  draw 
her  into  conversation ;  but,  whether  she  was  completely 
deaf  or  not,  she  would  vouchsafe  no  reply  to  him. 

Nevertheless,  I  easily  accounted  for  the  first  strange  fact 
— the  extinction  of  the  light  when  I  returned  home.  I  had 
noticed  that  the  windows  next  to  mine  were  masked  simply 
by  a  great  lace  curtain  ;  moreover,  the  two  balconies  com- 
municated. My  neighbor,  man  or  woman,  therefore 
1  r  aded  indiscreet  glances,  and  extinguished  the  light  on 
hearing  me  return.  To  verify  my  supposition,  I  had  my 
orderly  bring  me  from  the  mess  a  cold  supper,  early  one 
afternoon,  and  I  did  not  leave  my  rooms  that  evening. 
When  night  had  fallen,  I  took  my  stand  near  my  window. 
Soon  I  saw  the  balcony  lighted  up  from  the  window  of  the 
neighboring  apartment.  I  gently  opened  the  sash,  and 
stepped  out  upon  the  balcony.  At  that  moment,  knowing 
that  I  exposed  myself  to  a  positive  danger,  either  of  break- 
ing my  neck  or  of  engaging  in  a  hand-to-hand  struggle 
with  some  flesh-and-blood  person,  my  nerves  were  perfectly 
calm.  I  reached  the  lighted  window  without  having  made 
the  least  sound.  The  window  was  half  open.  The  curtains, 
transparent  for  me  who  was  on  the  dark  side,  made  me  in- 
visible to  any  one  in  the  interior  of  the  apartment. 

I  saw  a  large  room  filled  with  quaint,  old-fashioned  fur- 
niture, lighted  by  a  hanging-lamp.  At  the  back  of  the  room 
was  a  low  divan,  on  which  lay  a  young  and  beautiful 
woman.  She  was  clad  in  a  loose  wrap  of  some  filmy 
material,  and  her  unconfined  hair  fell  about  her  shoulders 
like  a  golden  garment.  She  gazed  at  herself  in  a  hand- 
glass, bared  her  arms,  and  pressed  her  lips  to  the  smooth, 
white  flesh,  and  her  supple  body  writhed  with  the  graceful, 
languorous  movements  of  a  great  feline.  With  every  move 
she  made,  she  seemed  to  scintillate  with  the  glint  of  gold. 

I  was  staring  at  her,  spell-bound,  when  of  a  sudden  the 
eyes  of  this  strange  and  beautiful  woman  fixed  themselves 
upon  me — peculiar  eyes  of  a  phosphorescent  green  that 
seemed  to  bum  with  a  lambent  flame.  I  was  sure  that  I 
was  invisible  to  her,  being  on  the  dark  side  of  the  draped 
window  ;  nevertheless,  I  felt  that  she  saw  me. 

A  cry  escaped  her,  and  she  drew  the  garment  about  her 
and  buried  her  face  in  the  pillows. 

I  pushed  open  the  window,  and  stepped  quickly  across 
the  room.  Bending  over  her  hidden  face,  I  poured  out  a 
torrent  of  excuses  and  accusations  against  myself.  I  called 
myself  a  boor  and  a  coward.     I  implored  her  to  strike  me, 


to  drive  me  away,  but  with  a  word  of  pardon.  For  a  long 
time  I  continued  to  plead  thus  without  a  sign  from  her.  At 
last  she  turned,  and  I  saw  a  young  face,  extraordinary  and 
charming,  which  smiled  at  me. 

"  It  is  you,  it  is  you  ! "  she  murmured. 

What  she  meant  by  that,  I  could  not  comprehend,  but  I, 
too,  felt  that  I  had  seen  her  before — there  was  something  in 
her  face,  her  glance,  her  graceful  movements,  that  awoke 
vague  memories. 

I  stood  gazing  at  her  speechless,  for  a  moment,  and  then 
a  mad  desire  came  over  me  to  take  her  in  my  arms.  But 
she  read  the  thought  in  my  eyes,  and  evading  me  with  sur- 
prising agility,  she  ran  to  the  lamp  and  extinguished  it. 

There  was  a  mocking  laugh,  then  silence.  Hastily 
slriking  a  match,  I  relit  the  lamp  and  looked  about  me. 
The  woman  was  nowhere  to  be  seen.  I  had  heard  no  door 
open  or  close,  and  yet  she  was  not  in  the  room.  Beside 
myself  there  was  no  living  thing  there,  except  the  golden 
cat,  which  came  to  me  and  rubbed  herself  against  my  legs. 
I  had  not  noticed  her  before,  but  evidently  she  had  been 
asleep  in  some  corner  and  my  entrance  had  aroused  her. 

I  could  not  very  well  search  the  apartment,  so  I  waited  a 
few  moments  and  then  returned  by  the  balcony  to  my  room. 
The  light  in  the  neighboring  apartment  streamed  out  from 
the  window,  but  there  was  no  sound  to  indicate  a  living 
presence. 

As  I  pondered  on  the  affair,  I  began  to  feel  a  vague  fear 
of  this  woman,  with  her  strange  beauty  and  her  enigmatic 
smile,  who  said  to  me  "  It  is  you  !  "  as  if  she  knew  me.  I 
could  not  drive  away  the  memory  of  those  green  eyes  that 
had  flashed  at  me  from  the  darkness  as  she  extinguished  the 
lamp,  nor  of  the  electric  shock  that  had  thrilled  me  once 
when  I  touched  her  hair  with  my  hand. 

Scarcely  was  I  in  bed  again  when  I  felt  a  weight  fall  upon 
my  legs.  It  was  the  golden  cat.  I  pushed  her  away,  but 
she  returned.  Finally  I  gave  up  the  struggle  and  fell  into  a 
troubled  sleep,  with  this  strange  companion,  as  on  the  other 
night,  still  on  my  bed. 

The  next  night  I  again  entered  my  strange  neighbor's 
apartment.  She  seemed  not  surprised  to  see  me  now,  and 
we  chatted  together  for  half  an  hour,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  she  dismissed  me  with  a  smile,  but  in  a  way  not  to  be 
denied,  and  I  returned  to  my  own  room.  She  had  told  me 
that  her  name  was  Linda,  but  beyond  that  she  would  give 
no  information  about  herself. 

And  so  it  ran  on  for  a  week.  What  had  taken  place  on 
the  second  night  was  repeated  again  and  again.  Scarce  had 
I  left  Linda,  and  returned  to  my  own  room,  when  the  golden 
cat  appeared,  leaped  up  on  my  bed,  installed  herself  there, 
and  remained  until  morning.  I  knew  now  to  whom  the 
animal  belonged.  Once,  when  I  spoke  of  it,  Linda  said  : 
"  Oh,  yes,  my  cat.  Is  it  not  '  the  one  which  seems  to  be  all 
of  gold'?  "  Nothing  new  took  place,  but  nevertheless,  little 
by  little,  an  intangible  terror  took  possession  of  me. 

There  were  moments  when  these  two  beings,  with  their 
great  green  eyes,  their  supple  movements,  and  their  glory  of 
golden  hair,  became  confused  in  my  mind,  and  seemed  to 
me  to  be  only  the  dual  form  of  a  single  soul.  In  spite  of 
my  importunities  of  Linda  and  my  efforts  to  surprise  her,  I 
had  never  been  able  to  see  them  at  the  same  time.  I  tried 
to  reason  with  myself,  to  convince  myself  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  was  nothing  absolutely  inexplicable  in  what 
had  befallen  me.  I  rallied  myself  on  being  afraid  of  a 
woman  and  a  pet  cat.  And  then,  as  the  result  of  all  my 
reasoning,  I  found  that  in  reality  I  was  afraid  neither  of  the 
animal  nor  of  the  woman,  but  of  a  symbolical  duality  which 
existed  only  in  my  own  mind. 

I  actually  suffered  from  this  obsession.  After  the  nights 
in  their  presence,  I  had  days  of  secret  torture  such  as  mad- 
men undergo.  Little  by  little  a  resolution  was  born,  grew, 
and  ripened  in  my  mind  :  the  woman  held  me  by  her  beauty  ; 
but  I  resolved  that  I  should  kill  the  animal. 

One  evening,  before  going  to  Linda's  room,  I  laid  out 
from  my  supply  of  drugs  a  pot  of  glycerine,  a  flask  of 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  one  of  those  little  glass  sticks  that 
chemists  call  mixing  rods. 

When  I  regained  my  room,  the  cat  as  usual  followed  me 
there.  I  called  her,  and  she  ran  to  me,  her  back  arched, 
her  tail  erect,  purring.  I  took  the  glass  rod,  dipped  the 
point  in  the  glycerine,  and  held  it  toward  the  animal ;  she 
licked  it  dry  with  her  rosy  tongue.  I  repeated  this  opera- 
tion three  times.  The  fourth  time  I  dipped  the  rod  in  the 
acid.  The  cat  licked  it  unsuspiciously,  and  immediately  she 
became  rigid.  Then  she  bounded  into  the  air,  and  rolled 
over  and  over  in  terrible  agony.  Finally  she  fell  back  upon 
the  floor  with  a  fearful  cry — a  human  cry,  one  would  almost 
have  said.     She  was  dead. 

With  gTeat  beads  of  perspiration  on  my  temples  and  my 
hands  trembling  violently,  I  leaned  over  the  warm  body. 
Her  starting  eyes  had  a  look  in  them  that  froze  me.  Her 
black  and  swollen  tongue  stuck  out  between  her  sharp,  white 
teeth.  Her  limbs  were  extraordinarily  contorted.  With  an 
extreme  effort  of  will,  I  took  the  animal  up  by  her  paws 
and  left  the  house.  I  hurried  straight  before  me  down  the 
deserted  street  to  the  quays,  and  there  I  threw  my  burden 
into  the  river. 

Until  day  broke  I  wandered  about  the  city,  I  knew  not 
where.  At  last  the  sky  grew  pale  with  the  coming  dawn, 
and  I  decided  to  return  to  my  house.  As  my  hand  touched 
the  door-knob  I  shivered.  I  was  afraid  of  finding  still 
alive,  as  in  Poe's  celebrated  story,  the  animal  I  had  just 
killed.  But,  no,  my  room  was  empty.  I  flung  myself  ex- 
hausted on  the  bed.  For  the  first  time  in  days  I  slept, 
sure  of  being  alone. 

Next  day  they  told  me  Linda  had  disappeared.  In  her 
room  were  found  her  clothes — everything  she  had,  even  to 
the  filmy  wrap  she  had  always  worn  when  I  had  seen  her — 
but  nothing  that  could  reveal  her  identity.  The  proprietor 
had  rented  the  apartment  to  "  Mile.  Linda,  lyric  artist." 
He  knew  nothing  more  about  her.  Who  she  was  and 
whither  she  went  remain  a  mystery  for  which  the  story  I 
have  told  offers  the  only  hint  of  a  solution. — Adapted  for 
the  Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Marcel  Prevost. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Li  Hung  Chang  received  seven  thousand  letters  while 
visiting  in  Berlin,  which,  it  is  said,  will  never  be  opened. 

The  London  Chronicle  says  McKinley  is  the  most  striking 
personality  who  has  arisen  on  the  Republican  side  since 
Mr.  Blaine. 

•Rudyard  Kipling's  greatest  ambition  is  said  to  be  to 
serve  as  a  war  correspondent.  The  next  big  war  will  take 
him  into  the  field. 

Signor  Crispi  is  too  old  and  infirm  to  resume  his  practice 
at  the  bar,  and  is  now  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  his 
successors  in  office  for  a  pension.  Like  Pitt,  he  is  "  greatly 
poor  amid  a  nation's  gold." 

The  withered  and  useless  left  arm  of  the  German  Em- 
peror has  been  photographed  by  the  Rontgen  ray,  and  the 
surgeons  now  hope  by  a  simple  operation  to  restore  partial, 
if  not  complete,  use  of  the  limb. 

Paul    B.    du    Chaillu   has   been    granted   the   degree    of  • 
LL.  D.  "by  the  Western   University  of  Pittsburg.     He  be- 
gan to  write  of  Africa  when  he  was  barely  out  of  his  teens, 
and  has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  from  his  books. 

During  Duse's  voyage  to  England  she  was  ill  all  the  time, 
except  the  last  three  days,  which  she  devoted  entirely  to 
steerage  passengers,  reading  to  them  and  giving  them  money 
and  sympathy.     They  remember  her  as  the  "good  lady." 

Whist  players  who  have  returned  from  the  Manhattan 
Beach  CongTess  allege,  according  to  the  American,  that 
"  Cavendish  is  so  much  absorbed  in  the  game  that  he  loses 
sight  of  important  matters.  For  instance,  he  appeared  in  the 
parlor  one  evening  minus  socks." 

W.  Lewis  Fraser,  art-manager  of  the  Century  Magazine, 
made  his  start  in  life  in  Canada.  He  had  a  shop  for  curios 
in  Montreal,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Lome  gave  him  a  com- 
mission to  decorate  some  rooms  in  the  palace,  and  so  made 
his  first  reputation.  He  has  lived  in  New  York  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

5cott  Hayes,  a  son  of  ex-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes, 
is  connected  with  a  prominent  electrical  company  in  Cleve- 
land. Not  long  ago,  he  was  a  party  to  a  civil  suit,  in  which 
he  was  represented  as  counsel  by  State  Senator  Garfield,  of 
Ohio,  a  son  of  ex-President  James  A.  Garfield.  The  son 
of  the  ex-Presidents  won  the  case. 

Investigation  as  to  who  was  responsible  for  the  terrible 
disaster  in  Moscow  at  the  time  of  the  coronation  has  been 
dropped.  The  fault  seemed  to  lie  with  the  Grand  Duke 
Sergius,  Governor-General  of  Moscow,  who  had  neglected 
to  provide  sufficient  troops  to  control  the  crowd.  He  is  the 
uncle  and  intimate  friend  of  Emperor  Nicholas. 

Queen  Victoria  has  always  shown  a  hearty  appreciation  of 
caricatures  in  the  comic  papers,  especially  those  of  a  political 
nature.  All  her  cabinet  officers  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
sending  her,  from  time  to  time,  scrap-books  of  a  certain 
uniform  pattern,  containing  caricatures  of  themselves  from 
the  foreign  and  domestic  papers.  The  collection  now  con- 
stitutes a  curious  commentary  on  the  political  history  of  the 
Victorian  era. 

Grant  Allen  is  a  noted  naturalist  as  well  as  a  novelist, 
and  has  lately  been  elected  president  of  the  Microscopic 
and  Natural  History  Society  at  Haslemere,  in  Surrey. 
There  was  strong  opposition  to  his  election  on  account  of 
the  moral  views  expressed  in  his  novel,  "The  Woman  Who 
Did,"  and  when  it  was  found  that  he  had  been  elected  by  a 
majority  of  two  votes,  several  members  expressed  their  de- 
termination to  resign. 

Lord  Llandaff,  who  has  been  appointed  to  succeed  the 
Marquis  of  Dufferin  as  embassador  of  Great  Britain  at 
Paris,  is  the  official  who,  when  he  was  Mr.  Henry  Matthews, 
declined  to  remit  the  sentence  of  penal  servitude  for  life 
passed  upon  Mrs.  Maybrick.  He  was  educated  in  Paris, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  French  bar  before  joining  that  of 
England.  He  has  the  advantage  of  his  predecessor  in  be- 
ing very  rich.  Lord  Dufferin  had  to  depend  upon  his  offi- 
cial salary  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  maintain  his 
official  position. 

The  wives  of  Major  McKinley  and  Garrett  A.  Hobart  are 
both  lovable  and  winning  women.  Mrs.  McKinley,  whose 
health  has  long  been  delicate,  is  stronger  to-day  than  she 
has  been  for  many  years,  but  in  the  event  of  her  occupying 
the  White  House  next  year  most  of  the  social  burden  of 
entertaining  will  fall  upon  Mrs.  Hobart.  Mrs.  McKinley  is 
the  daughter  of  the  late  James  Saxton,  a  publisher  of  con- 
siderable reputation,  and  she  was  born  and  brought  up  in 
Canton,  where  she  was  a  noted  belle  ;  and  she  has  retained 
her  youthful  appearance  to  a  remarkable  degree.  Mrs. 
Hobart  is  forty-five  years  of  age,  but  has  the  carriage  of  a 
woman  of  thirty.  She  is  magnetic,  and  her  face  is  most  ex- 
pressive. She  is  sincere,  witty,  and  eminently  a  woman  of 
culture.  The  Hobarts  are  Presbyterians,  and  the  McKinleys 
are  Methodists 

Lord  RusseII"and  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  will  leave  Eng- 
land on  August  8th  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  at  Saratoga.  Lord  Russell  succeeded  the 
late  Lord  Coleridge  as  Chief-Justice  of  England  nearly  two 
years  ago.  As  an  advocate,  he  figured  in  nearly  every  im- 
portant case  during  the  twenty  years  preceding  his  elevation 
to  the  bench,  and  his  annual  income  at  one  time  amounted 
to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  When  he  de- 
fended Parnell  before  the  Parnell  commission,  his  speech 
lasted  three  consecutive  days.  Sir  Frank  Lockwood  is  the 
wit  of  the  English  courts.  Breach-of-promise  cases  are  his 
specialty.  His  chief  pleasure  is  spinning  yams  in  the 
smoking-room  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ar 
amuses  his  fellow-members  by  making  caricat 
nent  figures  in  the  House  and  passing  then^ 
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A    SOCIETY    WARFARE. 

Mrs.  Belmont,  Willie  K.  Vanderbilt's    Divorced    Wife,  Returns  to 

America — The  Cornelius  Vanderbilts  will  not  Recognize 

Her— A    Pitched    Battle    at    Newport. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Perry  Belmont  sailed  from  Europe 
last  week,  and  are  expected  to  go  at  once  to  their  Newport 
"coitage." 

This  announcement,  apparently  so  commonplace,  carries 
behind  it  a  deep  interest  to  the  Four  Hundred  of  New 
York.  It  means  an  arraying  of  battalions.  It  means  an 
alignment  of  factions.     It  means  war. 

On  one  side  of  this  battle  will  be  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver 
Perry  Belmont  and  her  following ;  on  the  other  will  be 
arrayed  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt  and  their  rela- 
tives and  friends. 

Mrs.  Belmont  has  great  social  prestige  to  back  her,  some- 
what impaired  by  her  recent  divorce  and  hasty  marriage. 
Then  she  has  the  great  Marble  House  at  Newport — given 
to  her  by  her  former  husband — said  to  be  worth  over 
$2,000,000 ;  her  house  at  Madison  Avenue  and  Seventy- 
Second  Street,  New  York,  rated  at  $200,000  ;  the  establish- 
ment known  as  "  Belcourt "  at  Newport,  given  to  her  by  her 
present  husband,  which,  with  their  other  real-estate  posses- 
sions there,  may  be  worth  $1,000,000  ;  her  jewels  worth 
$500,000  ;  and,  for  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon,  her  husband's 
fortune  of  $2,000,000.  If  it  is  going  to  be  a  moneyed  war- 
fare, it  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  Mrs.  Belmont  is  well  pro- 
vided. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cornelius  Vanderbilts  have 
probably  the  largest  fortune  in  America  next  to  those  of 
William  Waldorf  Astor  and  John  D.  Rockefeller.  They 
have  the  great  house  at  Newport  known  as  "  The  Breakers." 
The  relatives  who  will  back  the  Vanderbilts  up  in  their  fight 
are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Vanderbilt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
H.  McK.  Twombly.  The  influential  friends  who  have 
already  declared  themselves  on  the  Vanderbilt  side  are  the 
Henry  Taylors,  the  Brookses,  the  Morgans,  the  William 
Burdens,  the  Gammells,  and  the  Whitneys.  On  Mrs.  Bel- 
mont's side  will  doubtless  be  allied  the  members  of  the 
Belmont  family,  which  includes  August  Belmont,  Jr.,  the 
head  of  the  great  banking-house  of  August  Belmont  &  Co., 
Perry  Belmont,  once  a  congressman  and  who  is  a  kid-glove 
politician,  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Howland,  formerly  a  Miss  Bel- 
mont. The  friends  who  will  ally  themselves  with  Mrs. 
Belmont  are  the  Henry  Sloanes,  the  Kernochans,  the 
Havemeyers,  the  Egerton  Winthrops,  the  Willings,  the  J. 
Townsend  Burdens,  the  Ogden  Mills,  and  possibly  J.  J.  Van 
Alen. 

It  is  probable  that  the  old  Astor- Vanderbilt  row  may 
crop  up  in  the  course  of  the  fight,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  so  bitterly  opposed  the  marriage 
of  Miss  Grace  Wilson  to  his  son  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr. 
The  Astors  are  very  friendly  with  the  Wilsons,  and  there- 
fore they  may  take  sides  with  Mrs.  Belmont  against  the 
Vanderbilts.  There  never  has  been  any  friendly  feeling  be- 
tween the  Astors  and  the  Vanderbilts.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  a  hollow  truce  was  patched  up  between  them.  It  was 
arranged  at  the  time  of  the  celebrated  fancy-dress  ball,  given 
by  Mrs.  Vanderbilt,  when  the  two  great  Fifth  Avenue  houses 
of  the  Vanderbilt  family  were  completed.  At  that  time, 
Mrs.  Astor  did  not  call  upon  Mrs.  Vanderbilt.  The  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  peddler  looked  down  upon  the  grand- 
daughter of  the  canal  boatman.  One  generation  more  of 
blue  blood,  you  see.  But  when  the  Vanderbilts  sent  out 
their  invitations  for  the  fancy-dress  ball,  over  which  all  New 
York  was  agog,  Miss  Carrie  Astor  decided  that  she  wanted 
to  go.  The  Miss  Carrie  Astor  I  speak  of  is  the  one  who 
subsequently  became  Mrs.  Coleman  Drayton,  over  whose 
name  the  social  quidnuncs  of  two  continents  have  buzzed 
ever  since  the  talk  of  a  duel  between  her  husband,  J.  Cole- 
man Drayton,  and  Hallett  Alsop  Borrowe.  The  great  Mrs. 
Astor  tried  to  dissuade  her  spoiled  and  petted  daughter  from 
her  desire  to  go.  But  the  headstrong  Miss  Carrie  insisted. 
Therefore  the  haughty  dowager  bottled  up  her  scorn  of  the 
parvenu  canal  boatman's  family,  and  made  a  formal  call 
upon  Mrs.  Vanderbilt.  Mrs.  Vanderbilt  then  called  upon 
Mrs.  Astor.  Hostilities  having  thus  been  settled,  an  invita- 
tion was  sent,  and  Miss  Carrie  Astor  attended  the  Vander- 
bilt fancy-dress  ball.  The  excitement  produced  in  New 
York  society  by  this  armistice  was  the  most  intense  since  the 
time  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  lively  fight.  Mrs.  Belmont — Mrs. 
Oliver  Perry  Belmont — or  Mrs.  "  Willie  K.  Belmont,"  as 
some  delight  sneeringly  to  call  her,  is  not  an  enemy  to  be 
despised.  She  is  socially  one  of  the  most  ambitious 
women  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  material 
and  financial  resources  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  she 
holds  a  trump  card  in  the  person  of  her  daughter,  the 
duchess.  It  would  come  very  hard  on  any  member  of  the 
New  York  Four  Hundred  to  decline  the  invitations  of  the 
mother  of  a  duchess.  Mrs.  Belmont,  if  driven  into  a 
corner,  is  liable  to  send  a  Macedonian  cry  across  the  ocean 
to  her  daughter  for  help.  Then  she  will  flash  her  duke  and 
duchess  upon  Newport,  and  Newport  will  fall  upon  its 
marrow-bones. 

The  Belmonts  come  here  with  a  ducal  flavor  still  clinging 
around  their   garments.     Their   last  public  appearance  in 
Great  Britain  was  at  Ascot,  where  the  young  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough had  taken  a  furnished  house  for  the  races.     They 
stayed  there  a  week.     It  is  even  whispered  that  the  Prince 
of  Wales  spoke  to  them  over  the  ropes  of   the   royal  in- 
closure.     Another  card  which  Mrs.  Belmont  has  is  the  pos- 
session of  a  millionaire  son.     William  K.  Vanderbilt,  Jr., 
now  in  his  twentieth  year,  is  loyal  to  his  mother,  and  she 
has  already  given  him  what  to  us  small  fry  would  be  con- 
sidered  a  handsome  fortune.      Inasmuch  as  he   and   his 
father  are  still  on  good  terms,  it  is  expected  that  he  will  also 
ve  a  large  sum  of  money  from  his  father.     A  lady  who 
wenry-year-old  son  with  several  millions,  and  another 
1 -year-old  youth  who  will  be  coming  along  and  mar- 


riageable in  five  or  six  years,  is  not  to  be  lightly  condemned 
by  mammas  with  marriageable  daughters.  Therefore  the 
Newport  dowagers  are  in  a  parlous  frame  of  mind.  They 
don't  know  what  to  do. 

If  people  think  that  Mrs.  Belmont  is  not  going  to  conduct 
an  aggressive  campaign,  they  are  very  much  mistaken. 
Last  season,  immediately  on  the  heels  of  her  squabble  with 
her  husband,  William  K.,  and  the  divorce,  she  opened  the 
campaign  by  giving  a  grand  ball  at  the  Marble  House. 
Everybody  said  they  would  not  go,  but  everybody  went — 
except  the  Vanderbilts. 

It  is  a  crucial  test  of  New  York  society.  The  Cornelius 
Vanderbilts  have  always  been  of  a  severe,  religious,  and 
almost  ascetic  cast  of  mind,  despite  their  prominence  as 
society  leaders.  They  will  attempt  to  draw  the  line  on 
account  of  Mrs.  Belmont's  quarrels  with  her  husband,  her 
divorce,  and  her  hasty  marriage.  New  York  society  has 
hitherto  been  rather  averse  to  recognizing  divorced  women. 
But  when  a  divorced  woman  has  millions  of  her  own,  is 
married  to  a  millionaire,  has  an  English  duke  for  a  son-in 
law,  and  a  couple  of  sons  growing  up  who  also  will  be 
millionaires,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  New  York  and 
Newport   society  will  shut  the  gates  in  her  face. 

New  York,  July  8,  1896.  Flaneur. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Now  that  the  Czar's  coronation  is  over,  it  is  becoming 
quite  evident  that  his  empire  is  by  no  means  at  peace.  In 
St.  Petersburg  (says  the  Independent)  some  twenty  thousand 
hands  have  left  work,  dissatisfied  with  their  low  rate  of 
wages  and  the  long  hours,  and  the  movement  is  extending 
to  the  central  and  southern  provinces  as  well.  In  Moscow 
and  a  number  of  other  large  manufacturing  towns  a  spirit  of 
unrest  and  insubordination  has  lately  been  manifesting  itself, 
and  it  is  feared  that  the  workmen  there  will  follow  the  St. 
Petersburg  example.  But  what  makes  the  movement  of 
such  consequence  at  the  present  time  is  the  evidence  it  gives 
that  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Russia  is  in  no  sense 
dead.  In  St.  Petersburg  the  police  have  discovered  this, 
and  have  resorted  to  extremely  drastic  measures  to  crush  it. 
In  Moscow,  Lodz,  Briansk  and  other  large  industrial  centres, 
the  workmen  have  been  incited  by  the  agents  of  the  Nihilist 
party.  Hectographed  sheets  of  an  inflammatory  nature  are 
secretly  circulating  among  them.  The  frightful  catastrophe 
on  the  Holodynsky  field  is  alluded  to  in  these  writings  as  a 
proof  of  the  incapacity  of  the  officials  and  of  their  careless- 
ness when  the  lives  of  only  the  common  people  are  at  stake. 
If  the  government  does  not  succeed  in  crushing  the  grow- 
ing movement  there  will  ensue  terrible  outbreaks  of  violence. 


When  Congressman  J.  P.  Dolliver,  of  Iowa,  makes  a 
speech,  the  House  sits  back  in  its  three  hundred  and  fifty-six 
chairs  and  listens  for  wit  or  elocution.  Sometimes  it  gets 
both.  Dolliver  is  now  and  then  dogmatical — who  is  not, 
with  an  election  coming  on  and  the  country  waiting  to  be 
saved  ? — but  he  is  never  dull.  In  his  speech  on  the  filled- 
cheese  bill  (says  the  Chicago  Times-Herald),  Mr.  Dolliver 
was  interrupted  by  Mr.  McMillin,  of  Tennessee,  who  had 
something  to  say  about  the  large  amount  of  money  in  the 
Treasury.  "The  logic  by  which  it  is  shown  there  is  plenty 
of  money  in  the  Treasury,  that  the  receipts  and  expenditures 
are  in  accord,"  said  Dolliver,  "  is  the  very  same  logic  that 
could  be  fairly  employed  to  demonstrate  that  the  prodigal 
son  was  an  itinerant  capitalist  in  search  of  a  live-stock  in- 
vestment, and  eating  husks  for  his  health  under  the  advice 
of  his  physician.  The  exact  logic  that  has  been  brought  in 
here  by  my  friend  from  Tennessee  to  show  that  the  national 
income  needs  no  addition  could  be  properly  used  to  show 
that  Lazarus,  luxuriating  among  the  rich  man's  dogs,  was  in 
reality  engaged  in  organizing  a  loan  and  trust  company,  and 
collecting  bread-crumbs  for  his  personal  amusement." 


After  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  man  was  content 
with  the  use  of  oil  to  keep  machinery  in  running  order  un- 
til he  began  to  ride  the  bicycle,  when  he  demanded  some 
better  labor-saver  and  invented  ball-bearings,  the  Scientific 
American  proceeds  to  illustrate  and  describe  some  recent 
applications  of  such  bearings.  They  are  employed  for 
wagon  and  carriage-wheels,  for  the  carrier-wheels  of  cable- 
roads,  and  for  the  shafts  of  swift-running  machinery.  They 
practically  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  oil-can,  and  greatly 
reduce  the  amount  of  friction  to  be  overcome,  thus  adding 
to  the  effective  power  of  all  machines  in  which  they  are 
used.  The  singular  fact  is  noted  that  Professor  Boys,  of 
London,  showed  experimentally  that  ball-bearings,  when 
properly  constructed,  are  practically  proof  against  wear. 
He  demonstrated  this  fact  by  weighing  the  balls  of  a  bicycle- 
bearing  when  they  were  new,  and  again  after  they  had  been 
subjected  to  long  service.     They  showed  no  loss  of  weight. 


The  opponents  of  annual  legislation  in  Massachusetts 
have  unearthed  some  extraordinary  laws  which  were  placed 
upon  the  statute-book  to  suit  the  purposes  of  individual  citi- 
zens. In  one  case,  a  firm  of  enterprising  attorneys,  having 
a  troublesome  probate  suit  on  hand,  went  up  to  the  state- 
house  early  in  the  session  and  obtained  the  passage  of  a 
law  which  gave  a  great  advantage  to  their  clients.  But  their 
opponents  were  not  to  be  outdone,  and  before  the  legis- 
lature adjourned,  an  act  had  been  passed  which  gave  the 
law  another  twist  in  favor  of  the  other  contestant. 


The  Caxton  Building, 
Chicago,  July  10,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Some  years  since,  perhaps  as  many  years  ago  as  seven, 
you  printed  in  a  number  of  the  Argojiaut,  in  your  department  headed  "  Old 
Favorites,"  a  poem  by  Edgar  Fawcett  entitled  "  Pipes  and  Beer."  Now 
that  was  some  time  between  18S7  and  1890,  I  think.  All  that  I  am  ceitain 
about  in  connection  with  it  is  that  1  want  it.  I  have  written  to  Mr.  Fawcett 
for  it,  and  the  letters  have  all  been  returned  to  me  even  by  such  people  as 
Harpers  ;  and  so,  as  a  last  resort,  I  write  to  you  for  the  poem.  I  inclose 
stamps  for  the  paper  and  reply.  I  would  like  to  have  you  take  some  trouble 
to  find  that  particular  number  and  send  it  to  me.  If  you  have  not  a  copy  of 
the  paper,  have  it  type-written  from  your  files,  send  me  bill  for  same,  and  I 
will  remit.  Yours  very  truly,  B.  A.  Johnson. 


Daniel  D.  Youmans,  the  New  York  hatter,  and  his  wife 
were  killed  by  a  curious  accident  while  driving  near  Bergen, 
Norway,  on  the  sixth  instant.  The  horses  took  fright  on 
a  road  that  skirts  a  little  lake,  and,  plunging  into  the  water, 
dragged  the  carriage  in  after  them,  and  drowned  the  occu- 
pants. 

^  ■  ^ 

Three  years  ago,  when  the  tax  on  bicycles  was  first 
levied  in  France,  the  number  of  wheels  in  the  country  was 
120,000.  The  number  was  exactly  doubled  last  year,  and 
this  year  the  total  is  322,000. 


Pipes  and  Beer. 
Before  I  was  famous  I  used  to  sit 

In  a  dull  old  underground  room  I  knew, 
And  sip  cheap  beer,  and  be  glad  for  it, 

Witb  a  wild  Bohemian  friend  or  two. 

And  O,  it  was  joy  to  loiter  thus, 

At  peace  in  the  heart  of  the  city's  stir, 
Entombed,  while  life  hurried  over  us, 

In  our  lazy  bacchanal  sepulcher. 

There  was  artist  George,  with  the  blonde,  Greek  bead, 
And  the  startling  creeds,  and  the  loose  cravat  ; 

There  was  splenetic  journalistic  Fred, 
Of  the  sharp  retort  and  the  shabby  hat. 

There  was  dreamy  Frank,  of  the  lounging  gait, 

Who  lived  on  nothing  a  year,  or  less, 
And  always  meant  to  be  something  great, 

But  only  meant,  and  smoked  to  excess  ; 

And  last,  myself,  whom  their  funny  sneers 
Annoyed  no  whit  as  they  laughed  and  said  : 
•  I  listened  to  all  their  grand  ideas, 

And  wrote  them  out  for  my  daily  bread." 

The  Teuton  beer-bibbers  came  and  went, 
Night  after  night,  and  stared,  good  folk, 

At  our  table,  noisy  with  argument, 
And  our  chronic  aureole  of  smoke. 

And  O,  my  life  !  but  we  all  loved  well 
The  talk,  free,  fearless,  keen,  profound. 

The  rockets  of  wit  that  flashed  and  fell 
In  that  dull  old  tavern  underground. 

But  there  came  a  change  in  my  days  at  last, 

And  fortune  forgot  to  starve  and  stint, 
And  the  people  chose  to  admire,  aghast, 

The  book  I  had  eaten  dirt  to  print. 

And  new  friends  gathered  about  me  then, 
New  voices  summoned  me  there  and  here  ; 

The  world  went  down  in  my  dingy  den, 

And  drew  me  forth  from  my  pipes  and  beer. 

I  took  the  stamp  of  my  altered  lot, 

As  the  sands  of  the  certain  seasons  ran, 

And  slowly,  whether  I  would  or  not, 
I  felt  myself  growing  a  gentleman. 

But  now  and  then  I  would  break  the  thrall  ; 

I  would  yield  to  a  pang  of  dumb  regret, 
And  steal  to  join  them,  and  find  them  all 

With  the  amber  wassail  near  them  yet. 

Find,  and  join  them,  and  try  to  seem 
A  fourth  for  the  old  queer,  merry  three, 

With  my  fame  as  much  of  a  yearning  dream 
As  my  morrow's  dinner  was  wont  to  be. 

But  the  wit  would  lag,  and  the  mirth  would  lack, 

And  the  God  of  Jollity  hear  no  call, 
And  the  prosperous  broadcloth  on  my  back 

Hung  over  their  spirits  like  a  pall  1 

It  was  not  that  they  failed,  each  one,  to  try 
Their  warmth  of  welcome,  to  speak  and  show  ; 

I  should  just  have  risen  and  said  good-by, 

With  a  haughty  look,  had  they  served  me  so. 

It  was  rather  that  each  would  seem,  instead, 
With  not  one  vestige  of  spleen  or  pride, 

Across  a  chasm  of  change  to  spread 

His  greeting  hands  to  the  further  side. 

And  our  gladdest  words  rang  strange  and  cold, 
Like  the  echoes  of  other  long-lost  words  ; 

And  the  nights  were  no  more  the  nights  of  old 
Than  spring  would  be  spring  without  the  birds  I 

So  they  waned  and  waned,  these  visits  of  mine, 
Till  I  married  the  heiress,  ending  here  ; 

For  if  caste  approves  the  cigars  and  wine, 

She  must  frown,  perforce,  upon  pipes  and  beer. 

And  now  'tis  years  since  I  saw  these  men, 

Years  since  I  knew  them  living  yet ; 
And  of  this  alone  I  am  sure,  since  then, 

That  none  has  gained  what  he  toiled  to  get. 

For  I  keep  strict  watch  on  the  world  of  art, 

And  George,  with  his  wide,  rich-dowered  brain, 

His  fervent  fancy,  his  ardent  heart, 

Though  he  greatly  toiled,  has  toiled  in  vain. 

And  Fred,  for  all  he  may  sparkle  bright 

In  caustic  column,  in  clever  quip, 
Of  a  truth  must  still  be  hiding  his  light 

Beneath  the  bushel  of  journalship. 

And  dreamy  Frank  must  be  dreaming  still, 

Lounging  through  life,  if  yet  alive, 
Smoking  his  vast  preposterous  fill, 

Lounging,  smoking,  striving  to  strive. 

And  I,  the  fourth  in  that  old  queer  throng. 

Fourth  and  least,  as  my  soul  avows, 
I  alone  have  been  counted  strong  ; 

I  alone  have  the  laureled  brows. 

Well,  and  what  has  it  all  been  worth  ? 

May  not  my  soul  to  my  soul-confess 
That  "  succeeding,"  here  upon  earth, 

Does  not  always  assume  success  ? 

I  would  cast,  and  gladly,  from  this  gray  head 
Its  crown  to  regain  one  sweet  last  year 

With  artist  George,  with  splenetic  Fred, 

With  dreamy  Frank,  with  the  pipes  and  beer. 

— Edgar  Fawcett. 


Mr.  Cleveland  will  thunder  down  the  ages  as  the  Presi- 
dent who  wrote  five  hundred  and  twenty-two  veto  messages, 
or  more  than  five  times  as  many  as  all  his  predecessors  put 
together.  If  stubbornness  were  statesmanship,  or  negation 
a  virtue,  Mr.  Cleveland  would  have  a  clear  title  to  the  most 
spacious  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame. 


July  20,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    PURITAN    HOUSEWIFE. 


Alice  Morse  Earle's  Life  of  Margaret  Winthrop — Household  Duties 
of  the  Wife  of  a  Colonial   Governor — An  Early  Ap- 
pearance of  the  Servant  Question. 

"  Margaret  Winthrop,"  by  Alice  Morse  Earle,  has  been 
issued  in  the  series  of  books  on  Women  of  Colonial  and 
Revolutionary  Times.  Mrs.  Earle  has  before  this  given  us 
books  on  the  women  of  the  epoch  in  which  the  wife  of 
Governor  Winthrop,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  ex- 
isted, but  in  this  volume  she  has  taken  a  typical  pioneer 
woman  of  the  young  colony  and  presented  her  daily  life  in 
a  series  of  graphic  pictures. 

It  certainly  was  not  a  life  "all  cakes  and  ale."  Here  is 
a  list  of  "  Derictions  for  ye  Maides  in  the  House,"  of  a  manor 
in  Suffolk  not  far  from  Groton  Manor,  which  may  be  quoted 
as  showing  the  machinery  and  method  of  housekeeping  in 
that  day  and  in  that  station  of  life  : 

Mondays,  Look  out  the  foule  clothes,  and  cale  the  maids  and  sit 
or  stay  by  them  till  they  be  all  mended. 

Tuisdays.  Clene  the  Romes  and  Chers  from  ye  great  Rome  to 
the  nersery,  and  ye  beads  on  ye  Tope  and  botom,  and  dust  ye 
feathers. 

Wedensdays.  Clene  all  the  Romes  Chers  and  beads  onder  and 
Tope  with  ye  feathers  from  the  n  rsery  to  ye  Eyll  Chamber. 

Thursdays.  Clene  ye  Hall  and  Parlors  windows  tables  chears  and 
Pictors  below  stairs. 

Friday.     Scoure  all  the  grats,  tongs,  and  Hand-Irons. 

Saturdays.     Clene  the  Store  house,  Shelfs  and  Dressers. 

Every-day.  Once  for  one  houre  in  ye  fore-noone  goe  throught  all 
ye  Romes  and  see  it  doith  not  Raine  into  them,  and  dust  them  all 
downe,  and  swipe  them. 

Dery-maid.  Wash  yor  dery  every  day,  and  for  yor  milke  and 
butter  doe  as  you  will  be  dericted.  Chuine  Tuisdays  and  Fridays. 
Sarve  ye  Swine  and  Pouletrey  night  and  morning  ;  and  for  the 
Hoges-meat  any  of  the  Servent-mens  shall  carry  that  out  for  you. 
Observe  well  the  lime  for  seting  all  sorts  of  yor  Pouletrey  ;  Once 
every  weeke  make  yor  House  breed,  an  the  same  shall  helpe  you 
need  it. 

Cooke-maid.  Washe  yor  Chitchen  every  night,  and  the  Larders 
every  other  day,  Shelfes  and  dressers  ;  and  scour  the  puter  we  use 
every  friday  night,  and  all  ye  Rest  of  ye  Puter  once  every  month. 
Kepe  your  chitchen  exthrodinary  clene.  To  helpe  upon  washing 
dayes  ye  reste  of  ye  maides  wash.  And  make  all  ye  Maides  bring 
downe  there  candell-stickes  ye  first  thing  in  ye  morning  to  be  made 
clene. 

The  household  was  astir  at  five  o'clock  in  winter  and  an 
hour  earlier  in  summer,  and  there  was  plenty  of  work  to  fill 
the  long  day.  The  routine  of  the  different  duties  of  a 
housewife,  as  then  enumerated  by  Tusser,  was  :  "  Brewing, 
Baking,  Cookery,  Dairy,  Scouring,  Washing,  Dinner  Mat- 
ters, Afternoon  Works,  Evening  Works,  Supper  Matters, 
After-Supper  Matters."     Says  Mrs.  Earle  : 

Gervayse  Markham  names  skill  in  cookery,  "  together  with  all  the 
Secretts  thereto,"  as  the  "  most  important  of  Outward  and  active 
knowledges."  He  says  the  good  cook  must  "have  a  quick  eye,  a 
curious  nose,  a  perfect  taste,  a  ready  ear.  She  must  not  be  butter- 
fingered,  sweet-toothed,  nor  faint-hearted."  He  gives  scores  of 
receipts  for  cooking,  receipts  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
Family  cooking  was  far  more  complicated  in  that  day  than  this.  It 
was  all  highly  spiced.  Sometimes  a  score  of  herbs  and  spices 
flavored  what  was  in  intent  a  simple  dish.  Even  in  Saxon  times 
spices  were  treasures  like  gold.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  first 
English  voyage  under  the  East  India  Company  in  1603  returned  a 
cargo  of  cloves,  pepper,  cinnamon,  and  calicoes.  We  can  never 
read  in  a  list  of  household  accounts  or  cooking  receipts  of  that  day, 
even  of  so  simple  a  dish  as  a  roast  of  mutton,  without  finding 
parsley,  cloves,  endive,  succory,  strawberry-leaves,  violets,  "  seal- 
lions,"  "  sause  and  soppes  " — the  latter  often  of  sorrel — as  accom- 
paniments of  the  roast.  Often  cinnamon,  mace,  and  even  musk,  are 
also  named.  Perfumes  were  a  constant,  but  to  us  an  uninviting,  ac- 
companiment of  sauces.  The  methods  of  transporting  and  preserv- 
ing fish  and  flesh  were  very  inferior,  very  crude  ;  hence  the  meat 
often  needed  the  disguise  of  spices,  and  possibly  of  perfumes,  if  it 
were  to  be  at  all  palatable.  "  Piquant  sauce  "  was  a  universal 
favorite  of  our  forefathers,  and  a  common  ingredient  of  alt  sauces 
was  saffron. 

The  household  washing,  being  done  but  once  a  month, 
was  an  event  of  great  importance.     Says  Mrs.  Earle  : 

When  Madam  Winthrop  ordered  the  monthly  laundering  for  the 
Winthrop  household,  it  was  not  the  comparatively  simple  affair 
which  a  similar  function  would  be  to-day.  The  water  had  all  to  be 
carried  by  hand  and  heated  in  kettles.  The  soap  had  doubtless  been 
made,  with  tedious  exhaustion,  in  the  home,  by  a  trying  process  of 
leaching  wood  ashes  and  boiling  the  lye  with  household  grease. 
Bristol  soap — a  coarse  brown  soap — was  the  popular  soap  in  mar- 
ket, but  it  was  high-priced.  Various  substitutes  were  used  for  wash- 
ing household  linen,  mud  and  ashes  being  the  most  cleanly.  The 
starch,  except  the  small  amount  purchased  in  London,  had  been 
prepared  from  wheat  by  a  laborious  and  tiresome  process  of  soaking. 
The  various  modern  machines  for  reducing  the  labors  of  the  process 
were  all  unknown  ;  the  utensils  would  seem  to  us  scanty  and 
few. 

This  picture  of  the  duties  of  a  Puritan  wife  in  her  manor- 
house  is  given  in  the  memoir  of  Ambrose  Barnes  : 

"Of  her  daughters  she  was  a  most  prudent  governess,  keeping 
them  at  their  needles  after  they  had  left  the  boarding-school.  She 
put  them  in  mind  of  the  tortoise,  the  emblem  of  a  woman  who 
should  be  a  keeper  at  home,  as  the  tortoise  seldom  peeps  out  of  its 
shell.  She  directed  them  in  their  carriage  abroad,  that  visits  were 
not  to  be  made  with  too  much  freedom  nor  too  much  frequency, 
which  would  be  the  best  way  to  keep  up  friendship.  Her  servants 
she  would  also  have  her  eye  upon,  and  let  them  know  with  an  honor- 
able woman  we  read  of  that  the  sermons  they  heard  on  Lords  Dayes 
were  not  over,  though  church-time  was  over,  until  they  were  put  in 
practice.  Besides  the  pills,  electuaries,  conserves,  candies,  sirrips, 
and  many  distillations  she  made  use  of  in  her  family,  she  kept  a 
closet  of  receipts  for  salves,  ointments,  powders,  and  diet  drinks, 
which  she  sent  to  the  poor,  sometimes  visiting  them  herself,  some- 
times sending  to  see  how  they  did,  and  taking  care  in  their  sickness 
that  they  were  clean  kept." 

It  is  interesting  to  know  how  these  busy  ladies  were 
attired.  Mrs.  Earle  has  compiled  this  account  of  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  time  from  the  prints  of  old  ballads  and  tracts 
of  the  time  of  Tames  the  First  ■ 

The  ladies  of  the  court  in  the  time  of  James  the  First  wore  rich 
lace  caps,  somewhat  of  the  shape  commonly  seen  in  the  portraits  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  broad  necklaces  with  pendants  ;  flaring  ruffs, 
which  were  not  so  extended  as  those  of  Elizabeth's  reign  ;  wheel 
farthingales  ;  and  a  gown  with  low-necked,  tightly  laced  body,  with 
skirts  richly  trimmed  down  the  front  and  round  the  bottom.  The 
portrait  of  the  infamous  Countess  of  Essex  gives  a  good  example  of 
this  costume.  By  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First  was  seen  on  all  the 
court  ladies  an  elegant  and  becoming  costume,  which  has  been  im- 
mortalized by  the  genius  of  Vandyck,  and  is  thus  too  well  known  to 
need  description  here.  Among  Puritan  women  simpler  fashions  pre- 
vailed. The  body  was  tightly  encased  in  a  stiff,  long-waisted  bodice 
or  waistcoat ;  for  the  short-waisted  gown,  seen  in  some  of  our  modern 
popular  representations  of  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims,  was  wholly 
unknown  at  that  time,  and  the  presentments  of  both  men  and  women 


of  any  social  standing  display  well-tightened    waists    (that  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  might  be  the  envy  of  a  modern  belle). 

The  skirt  of  the  gown  was  plain  and  not  very  full.  The  ruff  was 
displaced  by  a  plain  collar  or  deep  band,  or  a  crossed  kerchief  often 
trimmed  with  lace.  The  sleeves  of  the  gown  are  usually  a  little 
fulled,  but  tight  at  the  wrist,  and  sometimes  drawn  in  around  the 
elbow  with  knots  of  ribbon.  Occasionally  a  long  hanging-sleeve  is 
seen  in  addition.  The  head  was  covered  with  a  large  coif  or  the 
silk  hood  with  loose  front,  which  was  worn  for  so  many  years.  Over 
it  was  sometimes  worn  a  straight-brimmed  hat  similar  to  the  head- 
covering  of  the  Puritan  husband.  Hollar,  in  his  "  Ornatus  Muliebris 
Anglicanus,"  bearing  date  1645,  gives  with  fidelity  and  care  the  cos- 
tume of  the  woman  Puritan,  which  was  always  simple  and  dignified, 
though  not  graceful  or  very  becoming.  It  was  often  of  rich  material, 
but  was  usually  sad-colored,  and  never  so  ornate  as  the  court  dress, 
though  it  varied  as  did  the  dress  of  the  men. 

When  they  came  over  to  Boston,  the  conditions  of 
Margaret  Winthrop's  life  were  somewhat  harder.  She 
lived  in  a  house  of  only  six  rooms,  with  lofts  and  garrets, 
but  spacious,  for  the  governor  entertained  many  guests. 
Mrs.  Earle  thus  describes  its  furnishing : 

The  hall,  which  was  at  that  day  the  universal  name  of  the  living- 
room  of  the  house,  was  furnished  but  meanly  with  a  cupboard,  six 
chairs,  a  table  with  a  carpet  (which  was  the  term  then  assigned  to  a 
table- covering,  not  a  floor-covering),  a  white  box,  a  case  of  bottles, 
and  a  pair  of  snuffers.  Some  plate  may  have  stood  on  the  cup- 
board's head,  perhaps  the  "  stone  pot  tipt  with  silver,"  but  none  is 
named  ;  nor  the  large  cistern  or  ewer,  which  were  so  often  found  at 
that  day  in  the  houses  of  persons  of  good  standing. 

The  parlor,  the  other  large  room  on  the  ground  floor,  had  a  standing 
bedstead,  with  down  bed,  bolsters,  and  pillows,  and  a  coverlet ;  also 
two  trundle-beds  and  two  chests.  No  hangings,  no  curtains,  and 
valances  to  the  bed  are  named.  There  were  two  large  chambers 
scantily  filled,  the  hall  chamber  and  parlor  chamber.  In  one  was 
only  a  feather  bed,  bolster,  coverlet,  two  blankets,  a  rug,  and  three 
stools  ;  in  the  other  were  two  chairs  and  a  cabinet  or  chest-holding 
bed  and  table  and  personal  linen.  The  kitchen  furniture  was 
meagre — a  table,  two  chairs,  two  stools,  some  old  pewter,  a  copper 
kettle,  and  a  brass  one,  a  brass  pan,  four  brass  pots,  two  pewter 
candlesticks,  three  posnets,  which  were  small  porringers,  a  skillet,  a 
pestle  and  mortar  ;  and  for  the  fire-place  only  two  pair  of  trammels, 
three  spits,  and  an  iron  bar.  To  this  list  I  think  might  be  added 
some  of  the  contents  of  the  garret  and  cellar  (which  may  have  been 
relegated  there  upon  the  arrival  of  Martha  Coytmore  Winthrop  with 
her  more  luxurious  belongings)— two  pair  andirons,  a  gridiron,  a 
brass  kettle,  two  leather  bottles  (perhaps  the  very  ones  brought 
across  the  ocean  by  Margaret  Winthrop),  twenty  tin  plates  (which 
were  far  from  common  in  that  day),  some  small  pieces  of  iron  ware, 
and  an  iron  pot,  a  warming-pan,  seven  pewter  dishes,  ten  plates,  and 
five  small  dishes,  an  iron  dog  and  dripping-pan,  and  a  lamp  and 
candlesticks  of  brass  and  pewter.  This  is  in  all  but  a  poor  outfit  for 
a  housekeeper,  especially  for  one  on  whom  devolved  the  dignified 
duties  of  keeping  house  for  the  governor. 

The  governor's  study  was  filled  with  carpenter's  tools,  old  fire- 
arms, and  some  clothing.  Curiously  not  a  book  is  on  the  list — 
though  he  gave  thirty-nine  volumes  to  Harvard  College. 

Naturally  the  new  conditions  materially  changed  a  house- 
wife's routine.  After  saying  that  the  glowing  light  of  the  fire- 
place formed  the  chief  means  of  illumination  in  the  earliest 
days  of  the  colony  and  was  then  succeeded  by  pine  knots, 
Mrs.  Earle  continues  : 

We  may  be  sure  this  candle  wood  did  not  long  "  serve  as  a  shift  " 
in  the  house  of  the  dignified  governor,  though  Higginson  wrote  in 
1630  that  New  England  had  then  no  tallow  to  make  candles  of  ;  but 
candles  were  soon  sent  from  England  to  Boston.  Indeed,  we  find 
Governor  Winthrop  writing  to  his  wife  to  bring  candles  with  her  ; 
and  he  sent  in  1634  to  England  for  tallow  and  wick.  The  instinct  of 
adaptability  which  developed  at  an  earlier  date,  and  with  more  force 
and  intelligence  in  New  England  th^n  in  the  Southern  colonies,  made 
the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  promptly  turn  to  the  products  of 
the  new  land  as  substitutes  for  the  familiar  staples  of  Old  Eng- 
land. With  the  "smell  of  csedar  and  sweet  fern"  on  the  coast  of 
New  England  is  a  still  spicier  perfume,  that  of  the  bayberry  bushes, 
whose  leaves  as  well  as  fruit  give  forth  a  pure,  clear  scent.  From  these 
little,  insignificant,  green  berries  the  settlers  learned  to  manufacture 
an  inflammable  wax,  that  in  the  beginning  supplemented,  and  for  a 
century  and  a  half  augmented,  the  store  of  tallow  in  the  house- 
hold. These  berries  were  gathered  in  vast  quantities,  and  were 
boiled  till  the  wax  was  expressed.  It  was  then  hardened  into  pale- 
green  candles,  which  in  burning  still  cast  on  the  air  the  pure  and 
spicy  fragrance. 

As  domestic  cattle  grew  and  multiplied  under  the  thoughtful  and 
watchful  care  of  the  colonists,  they  furnished  not  only  the  grateful, 
fresh  animal  food,  but  the  welcome  tallow,  which  was  truly  one  of 
-the  household  riches  of  New  England  until  our  own  day,  when  min- 
eral oils  and  gases  have  rendered  the  every-day  use  of  candles  ob- 
solete. 

From  another  native  of  the  soil,  the  ever-present  milkweed,  the 
settlers  gathered  a  silvery  "  silk  down,"  which  we  learn  from  the 
Winthrop  letters  was  sometimes  "spun  grosly  into  candlewicke." 
This  silk  down  also  replaced  the  English  store  of  feathers,  being 
used  to  stuff  pillows  and  bolsters. 

The  methods  of  cooking  varied  somewhat  from  those  of  England, 
and  were  especially  influenced  by  the  change  in  food  supplies.  En- 
glish wheat  no  longer  afforded  the  staff  of  hfe.  Guinney  wheat,  or 
turkey-wheat,  or  Indian  corn,  as  it  was  variously  called,  took  its 
place,  and  was  to  the  colonists  a  true  godsend,  for  its  abundance  and 
facile  production  saved  them  from  starvation.  They  learned,  of 
course,  Indian  ways  of  cooking  it,  as  well  as  of  planting,  nourishing, 
harvesting,  and  grinding  it.  The  names  suppawn,  pone,  samp,  suc- 
cotash, hominy,  are  all  Indian,  as  are  the  methods  of  cooking  these 
dishes.  Hasty  pudding  received  an  English  name,  but  it  was  an 
Indian  dish.  I  do  not  doubt  that  cooking  receipts  in  general  were 
much  simplified  by  the  acquisition  of  the  simpler  Indian  ways  of 
cooking.  For  years  the  colonists  pounded  corn  in  stone  mortars,  as 
did  the  Indians  ;  then  querns  were  used.  Pompions,  or  pumpkins, 
were  a  companion  food  of  corn.  Johnson  says  it  was  a  fruit  the 
Lord  fed  his  people  with  till  corn  and  cattle  increased.  The  colo- 
nists dried  pumpkins  for  winter  use,  as  did  the  Indians. 

The  servants  were  sometimes  called  "  servants  "  and  some- 
times "  help,"  and  they  were  generally  recruited  from  the 
daughters  of  well-to-do  farmers  ;  but  the  '*  servant  question  " 
was  not  an  unknown  terror  for  those  early  housewives,  as  this 
extract  from  a  letter  of  the  time  from  a  daughter  to  her 
mother  shows  : 

"  I  thought  it  convenient  to  acquaint  you  and  my  father  what  a 
great  affliction  I  have  met  withal  by  my  maide  servant,  and  how  I 
am  like  through  God  his  mercie  to  be  freed  from  it  ;  at  her  first  com- 
ing she  carried  herselfe  dutifully  as  became  a  servant  ;  but  since 
through  mine  and  my  husbands  forbearance  towards  her  for  small 
faults  she  hath  got  such  a  head,  and  is  growen  soe  insolent  that  her 
carriage  towards  vs.  especially  myselfe,  is  vnsufferable.  If  I  bid  her 
doe  a  thing  shee  will  bid  me  to  doe  it  myselfe,  and  she  says  how  she 
can  give  content  as  well  as  any  servant  but  shee  will  not,  and 
sayes  if  I  love  not  quietnes  I  was  never  so  fitted  in  my  life  for 
shee  would  make  me  have  enough  of  it.  If  I  should  write  to 
you  of  all  the  reviling  speeches  and  filthie  language  shee  hath  vsed 
towards  me  I  should  but  grieve  you.  My  husband  bath  vsed  all 
meanes  for  to  reforme  her,  reasons  and  perswasions  but  shee  doth 
professe  that  her  heart  and  her  nature  will  not  suffer  her  to  confess 
her  faults.  If  I  tell  my  husband  of  her  behavior  to  me,  vpon  exam- 
ination shee  will  denie  all  that  she  hath  done  or  spoken  ;  50  that  we 
know  not  how  to  proceed  against  her  ;  but  my  husband  now  hath 
hired  another  maide  and  is  resolved  to  put  her  away  the  next  weeke." 

With  this  we  shall  conclude  our  quotations  from  this  care- 
fully prepared  and  entertaining  book. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 


GAMBETTA'S    "TATA." 

The  Woman  to  Whom  the  French  Statesman  Owed  His  Success— 

His  Maiden  Aunt  and  Her  Faith  in  Him— How  She 

Kept  His  Paris  House  in  Order. 

A  statement  made  by  Henri  Rochefort  in  the  last  volume 
of  his  "  Memoirs,"  just  published,  regarding  the  mystery  of 
Gambetta's  death,  has  caused  the  spilling  of  a  great  deal  of 
ink  in  Parisian  journals  for  the  purpose  of  solving  that  same 
mystery,  and,  in  spite  of  certificates  from  celebrated  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  who  attended  his  death-bed,  and  who 
affirm  that  his  death  was  due  to  organic  disease,  the  idea 
that  Gambetta  met  his  death  at  the  hands  of  a  jealous 
woman  still  holds  sway  in  many  minds. 

in  all  the  various  phases  of  the  celebrated  politician's  life, 
women  held  a  prominent  place,  but  no  woman  had  so  much 
influence  over  his  career  as  his  old  maiden  aunt,  whose 
patient,  vigilant,  and  tender  womanly  affection  may  really  be 
said  to  have  been  the  corner-stone  upon  which  Leon  Gam- 
betta's renown  and  fortune  were  built. 

The  youth  of  the  illustrious  statesman  was  passed  in  hard 
study  ;  his  family,  respectable  tradespeople  at  Cahors,  near 
Nice,  had  to  pinch  themselves  in  order  to  give  him  a 
hundred  francs  a  month  to  pay  his  way  as  a  student  at 
Paris.  He  came  to  the  metropolis,  passed  his  examination 
brilliantly,  and  was  admitted  a  barrister  in  i860.  He  then 
returned  to  his  home  at  Cahors,  worn  out  and  ill. 

As  soon  as  his  health  was  established,  his  father  reminded 
him  of  the  sacrifices  that  had  been  made  for  him,  and  con- 
gratulated him  on  his  successes  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
like  a  sensible  man,  he  pointed  out  to  him  the  dangers  of 
the  life  of  a  barrister  in  overcrowded  Paris,  and  finally  pro- 
posed either  that  Le'on  should  join  him  in  his  grocery  busi- 
ness or  that  he  should  get  him  a  post  at  the  prefecture. 
Gambetta,  however,  respectfully  but  firmly  refused. 

This  family  difficulty  was  happily  settled  by  the  interven- 
tion of  an  old  maiden  aunt,  Mile.  Jenny  Massabie,  the 
sister  of  Mme.  Gambetta,  who  had  always  had  a  kind  of 
veneration  for  her  ardent  and  eloquent  nephew.  She  said 
to  her  brother-in-law  :  "  Your  reasons  are  good.  I  can 
understand  that  you  want  to  keep  the  boy  ;  your  fortune  will 
not  allow  you  to  pay  his  expenses  at  Paris,  perhaps  for  some 
years.  I  will  take  charge  of  him,  and  we  shall  start  next 
week." 

This  aunt,  or  "  Tata,"  as  they  say  in  the  South,  had  a  very 
modest  income  ;  but  she  knew  what  can  be  done  with  a  little 
money,  a  little  economy,  and  plenty  of  courage.  So  "Tata" 
came  up  to  Paris,  bringing  with  her  her  old  maid's  prim 
furniture,  her  heart  full  of  affection  and  hope.  They  settled 
in  a  little  lodging  in  the  Rue  Vazin,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
Latin  quarter.  "And  now,  my  boy,"  she  said  to  Leon, 
"  I  shall  look  after  the  house  and  table  ;  you  take  care  of 
the  rest.  Work  ! "  He  worked,  and  she  cared  for  him 
with  the  greatest  affection.  She  would  not  have  any  ser- 
vants. She  did  her  own  housework  and  cooking,  and  being 
gifted  with  a  lively  intellect  and  great  perspicacity,  she  could 
distinguish  at  a  glance  an  intruder  from  a  sincere  friend, 
and  while  she  would  hold  out  her  hand  to  the  latter,  she 
would  show  the  former  to  the  door  with  firm  politeness. 

On  Sundays  she  used  to  invite  half  a  dozen  of  Gam- 
betta's friends  to  breakfast.  The  mistress  of  the  house 
would  then  go,  limping  a  little,  from  the  dining-room  to  the 
kitchen,  livening  up  the  fire  under  the  Perrgord  turkey,  pre- 
paring the  sauce  for  some  Southern  dish,  or  bringing  in 
with  her  own  hands  the  cassoulet  from  which  each  guest 
served  himself,  with  a  big  pewter  spoon,  to  beans  cooked 
after  the  fashion  of  Cahors.  The  young  men  talked  of  the 
future  of  the  republic  and  of  the  future  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion ;  and  these  family  breakfasts  were  so  charming  that  no 
guest  ever  missed  one  while  the  good  aunt  was  living.  The 
Sunday  meetings  were  continued  after  the  dwelling  in  the 
Rue  Vazin  had  been  abandoned,  in  1863,  for  a  larger  one 
in  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  and  then  for  a  still  larger  one,  in 
1869,  in  the  Rue  Montaigne.  This  apartment  in  the  Rue 
Montaigne  cost  more  than  two  thousand  francs,  but  at  that 
time  things  were  changed :  Gambetta  was  known  ;  his 
services  as  a  pleader  were  sought  after,  and  if  he  himself 
neglected  to  claim  his  fees,  the  practical  and  careful  H  Tata  " 
took  care  that  the  clients  should  not  forget  their  debts. 

Greatness  never  dazzled  or  changed  the  old  lady  ;  she 
always  kept  the  same  furniture  for  herself,  and,  at  a  time 
when  the  highest  personages  of  the  state  were  ringing  at 
the  door,  she  always  opened  it  herself,  and,  at  night,  she  ac- 
companied the  visitor  to  the  threshold  with  a  tin  candlestick 
in  her  hand.  This  simple  and  worthy  woman  died  of 
paralysis  in  1876,  before  her  nephew  had  reached  the 
apogee  of  his  triumph,  to  the  immense  grief  of  Gambetta, 
who  had  a  boundless  and  more  than  filial  veneration  for  her. 

The  study  of  the  influence  of  women,  and  especially  of 
the  influence  of  a  mother,  on  the  genius  of  man,  can  not  but 
be  edifying.  Napoleon  the  First  has  said  in  some  of  his 
writings  "  that  the  future  of  children  is  the  work  of  their 
mothers."  He  remembered,  doubtless,  his  own  mother,  a 
woman  of  strong  mind  and  full  of  courage,  inured  to 
fatigue,  to  trouble,  to  surprises,  to  remorses,  and  gifted  with 
a  resolute  will. 

In  our  own  times,  Victor  Hugo  has  immortalized  his 
mother  in  celebrated  verses,  and  in  a  sublime  image  he  has 
boasted  himself  "  The  son  twice  over  of  a  determined 
mother,"  who,  by  her  loving  care,  rescued  his  frail  infancy 
from  death's  grip:  Lamartine,  too,  owed  much  to  his 
mother,  whose  praise  he  has  sung  both  in  prose  and  verse. 
Even  the  joyous  Dumas  has  rendered  a  tribute  of  admira- 
tion and  gratitude  to  his  mother  in  his  fascinating  memoirs. 
The  catalogue  of  the  sisters  of  great  men  runs  down  from 
heroic  times,  through  sad  Electra,  the  sister  of  Orestes  ; 
through  Socqueline,  the  sister  of  Pascal  ;  through  Lucile 
de  Chateaubriand,  down  to  Henriette  Renan  and  other  con- 
temporary examples.  And  among  those  to  whom  the 
world  owes  much,  not  the  least  was  Gambett?' 
PariSj  June  5,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  Death  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  died  a  few  days  ago  in 
her  eighty-sixth  year.  For  some  years  she  has 
lived  in  her  Hartford  home  in  good  physical  health, 
but  with  her  mental  faculties  sadly  impaired.  The 
daughter  of  Lyman  Beecher  and  Roxana  Foote, 
and  the  sister  of  Edward  and  Catherine  and  Henry 
Ward  and  Charles  and  Thomas  K.  and  Isabella 
Beecher,  she  was  married  to  Professor  Calvin  E. 
Stowe,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary,  in  the  days 
of  the  hot  excitement  over  slavery  in  that  institu- 
tion. There  she  gathered  the  incidents  which  she 
put  into  the  book  that  made  her  famous. 

She  received  only  three  hundred  dollars  from 
the  National  Era  for  the  successive  chapters  of 
"  Uncle  Toms  Cabin  ";  and  it  has  been  reported 
that  Ticknor  &  Fields  declined  to  accept  the  book. 
It  was  published  by  John  P.  Jewett,  of  Boston, 
who  was  as  much  surprised  as  she  at  its  amazing 
success  ;  for  over  three  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  the  two-volume  edition  were  sold  within  a  year, 
and  the  presses  could  barely  keep  pace  with  the 
demand.  Its  success  is  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  literary  work.  There  were  forty  editions  in 
England,  and  the  British  Museum  has  translations 
in  twenty  different  languages,  and  there  are  as  many 
as  ten  different  translations  in  French,  and  nine 
in  German.  No  other  purely  secular  book  has 
ever  been  so  widely  translated.  Mrs.  Stowe  told 
her  publisher  that  she  would  have  been  satisfied  if 
she  got  money  enough  out  of  the  book  to  buy  her  a 
black  silk  dress,  for  she  had  never  had  one  in  her 
life.  When  she  began  to  receive  returns  for  it, 
neither  she  nor  her  husband  had  ever  drawn  a 
check  ;  and  Mr.  Jewett  took  her  to  the  bank,  got 
her  a  bank-book  and  told  her  how  to  use  it. 

Her  first  book,  "  The  Mayflower,"  set  the  exam- 
ple for  those  who,  since  her  day,  have  given  short 
photographic  sketches  of  New  England  life.  Fol- 
lowing "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  "  came  "  Dred," 
"  The  Minister's  Wooing,"  "  The  Pearl  of  Orr's 
Island,"  "  Agnes  of  Sorrento,"  "  Old-Town  Folks," 
and  other  books  and  articles  of  less  note.  She  also 
published  a  number  of  poems. 

Thackeray  as  an  Editor. 
The  current  (July)  number  of  the  Cornkill  Mag- 
azine is  the  initial  issue  in  the  new  series,  being  the 
first  produced  under  the  new  editor  who  has  suc- 
ceeded James  Payn.  The  leading  article  is  an 
especially  appropriate  one,  being  "  The  First  Num- 
ber of  Cornkill,"  by  Mrs.  Richmond  (Anne  Thack- 
eray) Ritchie.  In  it  she  tells  of  the  founding  of  the 
magazine  under  her  famous  father's  editorial  super- 
vision, and  quotes  a  number  of  interesting  letters 
to  and  from  the  early  contributors. 

The  new  magazine  enjoyed  an  unexpected  pop- 
ularity at  the  very  start.     Mrs.  Ritchie  writes  : 

The  sale  of  the  first  number  reached  to  some  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand.  Literary  booms  and  vast 
successes  were  not  so  common  then  as  now,  and  this  was 
supposed  to  be  something  quite  phenomenal.  I  can  re- 
member messengers  arriving  during  the  day  when  that 
first  number  was  published  to  tell  the  editor  of  fresh 
thousands  being  wanted  by  the  public  ;  then  more  mes- 
sengers came,  and  we  were  told  how  the  printers  were 
kept  working  till  all  hours  of  the  night.  I  can  also  re- 
member one  little  fact  that  Mr.  George  Smith  mentioned 
at  the  time,  and  which  happened  to  impress  me.  The 
calculations  for  the  advertisements  were  all  put  out  by 
the  enotmous  sale.  The  price  which  pays  for  ten  thou- 
sand announcements  and  the  paper  and  the  printing 
ceases  to  be  remunerative  when  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  notices  are  put  forth.  The  proprietors  actually 
lost  upon  the  transaction  after  a  certain  number  had  been 
reached . 

In  those  early  days  Thackeray  was  very  busy 
suggesting  articles  to  his  contributors.  The  follow- 
ing shows  that,  as  an  editor,  he  had  at  least  one 
very  modern  idea  : 

*'  Before  the  CornJtill  came  out,"  so  Sir  Henry 
Thompson  writes,  "  your  father  told  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  develop  a  new  principle  —  that  he  thought 
every  man,  whatever  his  profession,  might  be  able 
to  tell  something  about  it  which  no  one  else  could 
say,  provided  the  writer  could  write  at  all ;  and  he 
wanted  to  utilize  this  element.  '  So,' said  he,  'I  want 
you  to  describe  cutting  off  a  leg  as  a  surgical  operation, 
and  do  it  so  that  a  ship's  captain  at  sea,  who  bad  not  a 
doctor  on  board,  would  be  able  to  take  a  sailor's  leg  off, 
by  reading  your  description."  Having  heard  in  a  letter 
from  your  father,  signed  *  Yours,  in  trouble,'  that  the 
article  was  lost,  I  was  very  glad  to  learn  by  an  envelope 
addressed  to  me  with  the  following  words,  'The  leg  is 
found.  W.  M.  T.,'  that  the  manuscript  had  come  to 
light.  The  article  finally  appeared  with  a  new  title. 
When  your  father  had  read  it,  it  struck  him  that  the 
article  he  had  asked  for  might  be  somewhat  painful ;  so 
he  wrapped  it  ap  in  something  sweet  for  the  British  public 
to  take,  and  called  it  '  Under  Chloroform.*  I  had  brought 
the  ansesthesia  to  the  front  for  the  same  purpose.  .  .  ." 

But  not  all  the  editor's  work  lay  in  drumming  up 
contributors  ;  quite  the  contrary,  as  the  following 
shows  : 

With  the  third  number  there  was  published  a  fly-leaf 
from  the  editor,  in  which  he  appeals  to  his  contributors, 
and  requests  them  not  to  send  their  contributions  to  his 
private  house,  but  to  the  office  of  the  magazine.     As  my 
father's  health  failed,  the  mechanical  part  of  the  work 
became  more  and  more  irksome  to  him,  and  he  found — ia 
common,  I  believe,  with  most  editors — that  it  is  not  that 
which  appears  in  print,  but  that  which  does  not  appear, 
which  proves  the  really  trying  part  of  the  editor's  duty. 
What  does  he  say  of  the  thorn  in  the  cushion  of  the  edi- 
torial chair!    "It  is  there.    Ah,  it  stings  me  now  as  I 
write.    It  comes  with  almost  every  morning's  post.    At 
night  I  come  home  and  take  my  letters  up  to  bed,  not 
diring  to  open  them.    And  in  the  morning  I  find  one, 
-  rhorns  on  my  pillow.  ...  It  is  all  very  fine  to 
:-  t  -i  the  magazine  that  contribntions  are  only  to 
^  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  and  not  to  the 
■  rivate  residence.    My  dear  sir,  how  little  you 


know  of  man  or  womankind  if  you  fancy  they  will  take 
that  kind  of  warning.  No  day  passes  but  that  word 
'  misericordiam  '  is  used.  Day  and  night  that  sad  voice 
is  crying  for  help.  Before  I  was  an  editor,  I  did  not  like 
the  postman  much,  but  now  ! " 

It  is  amusing,  in  this  connection,  to  quote  a  yel- 
low leaf,  dated  March  25,  1862,  which  leaves  off  in 
the  middle  and  is  addressed  : 

To  Contributors  and  Correspondents. 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen  (who  will  continue,  in  spite 
of  the  standing  notice  below,  to  send  papers  to  the 
Editor's  private  residence) — perhaps  you  will  direct  the 
postman  to  some  other  house,  when  you  hear  that  the 
Editor  of  the  Com/till  Magazine  no  longer  lives  in 
mine. 

My  esteemed  successor  lives  at  Number  — ,  hut  I  will 
not  intrude  upon  the  poor  man's  brief  interval  of  quiet. 
He  will  have  troubles  enough  in  that  thorn-cushioned 
editorial  chair  which  is  forwarded  to  him  this  day  by  the 
Parcels  (Happy)  Delivery  Company. 

In  our  first  number,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I,  your 
humble  servant,  likened  himself  to  the  captain  of  a  ship, 
to  which  and  whom  I  wished  a  pleasant  voyage.  Pleas- 
ant !  Those  who  have  traveled  on  shipboard  know  what 
a  careworn,  oppressed,  uncomfortable  man  the  captain  is. 
Meals  disturbed,  quiet  impossible,  rest  interrupted — such 
is  the  lot  of  captains.  .  .  . 

Another  editorial  bugbear  was  disposed  of  in 
this  fashion — the  poem  referred  to  being  "  Lord 
Walter's  Wife  "  : 

36  Onslow  Square,  April  2,  1861. 
My  Dear,  Kind  Mrs.  Browning:  Has  Browning 
ever  had  an  aching  tooth  which  must  come  out  (I  don't 
say  Mrs.  Browning,  for  women  are  much  more  courage- 
ous)— a  tooth  which  must  come  out,  and  which  he  has 
kept  for  months  and  months  away  from  the  dentist?  I 
have  had  such  a  tooth  a  long  time,  and  have  sate  down 
in  this  chair,  and  never  had  the  courage  to  undergo  the 
pull. 

This  tooth  is  an  allegory  (I  mean  this  one).  It's 
your  poem  that  you  sent  me  months  ago,  and  who  am  I 
to  refuse  the  poems  of  Elizabeth  Browning  and  set  my- 
self up  as  a  judge  over  her?  I  can't  tell  you  how  often  I 
have  been  going  to  write  and  have  failed.  You  see  that 
our  magazine  is  written  not  only  for  men  and  women, 
but  for  boys,  girls,  infants,  sucklings  almost,  and  one  of 
the  best  wives,  mothers,  women  in  the  world  writes  some 
verses  which  I  feel  certain  would  be  objected  to  by  many 
of  our  readers.  Not  that  the  writer  is  not  pure,  and  the 
moral  most  pure,  chaste,  and  right,  but  there  are  things 
my  squeamish  public  will  not  hear  on  Monday,  though 
on  Sundays  they  listen  to  them  without  scruple.  In 
your  poem  you  know  there  is  an  account  of  unlawful 
passion  felt  by  a  man  for  a  woman,  and  though  you 
write  pure  doctrine  and  real  modesty,  and  pore  ethics,  I 
am  sure  our  readers  would  make  an  outcry,  and  so  I  have 
not  published  this  poem. 

To  have  to  say  No  to  my  betters  is  one  of  the 
hardest  duties  I  have,  but  I'm  sure  we  must  not  publish 
your  verses,  and  I  go  down  on  my  knees  before  cutting 
my  victim's  head  off,  and  say,  "  Madam,  you  know  how 
I  respect  and  regard  you,  Browning's  wife  and  Peneny's 
mother:  and  for  what  I  am  going  to  do  I  most  humbly 
ask  your  pardon." 

My  girls  send  their  very  best  regards  and  remem- 
brances, and  I  am,  dear  Mrs.  Browning, 

Always  yours,  W.  M.  Thackeray. 

To  this  Mrs.  Browning  sent  the  following  reply  : 

Rome,  April  21 :  126  Via  Felice. 
Dear    Mr.  Thackeray:    Pray  consider  the  famous 
"  tooth  "  (a  wise  tooth  !)  as  extracted  under  chloroform, 
and  no  pain  suffered  by  anybody. 

To  prove  that  I  am  not  sulky,  I  send  another  con- 
tribution—which may  prove  too  much,  perhaps— and,  if 
you  think  so,  dispose  of  the  supererogatory  virtue  by 
burning  the  manuscript,  as  I  am  sure  I  may  rely  on  your 
having  done  with  the  last. 

I  confess  it,  dear  Mr.  Thackeray,  never  was  any  one 
turned  out  of  a  room  for  indecent  behavior  in  a  more 
gracious  and  conciliatory  manner  !  Also,  I  confess  that 
from  your  Corn  hill  standpoint  (paterfamilias  looking  on) 
you  are  probata  right  ten  times  over.  From  mine,  how- 
ever, I  may  not  be  wrong,  and  I  appeal  to  you  as  the 
deep  man  you  are,  whether  it  is  not  the  higher  mood, 
which  on  Sunday  bears  with  the  "plain  word,"  so  offensive 
on  Monday,  during  the  cheating  across  the  counter?  I 
am  not  a  "  fast  woman  " — 1  don't  like  coarse  subjects,  or 
the  coarse  treatment  of  any  subject.  But  I  am  deeply 
convinced  that  the  corruption  of  our  society  requires  not 
shut  doors  and  windows,  but  light  and  air  ;  and  that  it  is 
exactly  because  pure  and  prosperous  women  choose  to 
ignore  vice  that  miserable  women  suffer  wrong  by  it 
everywhere.  Has  paterfamilias,  with  his  Oriental  tradi- 
tions and  veiled  female  faces,  very  successfully  dealt 
wiih  a  certain  class  of  evil?  What  if  mater famili as, 
with  her  quick,  sure  instincts  and  honest,  innocent  eyes, 
do  more  toward  their  expulsion  by  simply  looking  at 
them  and  calling  them  by  their  names  ?  See  what  inso- 
lence you  put  me  up  to  by  your  kind  way  of  naming  my 
dignities  .  .  .  "  Browning's  wife  and  Penini's  mother  ! " 
And  I,  being  vain  (turn  some  people  out  of  a  room, 
and  you  don't  humble  them  properly),  retort  with  .  .  . 
"  materfamilias  !™ 

Our  friend,  Mr.  Story,  has  just  finished  a  really 
grand  statue  of  the  "African  Sybil."  It  will  place  him 
very  high. 

Where  are  you  all,  Annie,  Minnie?  .  .  .  Why  don't 
you  come  and  see  us  in  Rome  ? 

My  husband  bids  me  give  yon  his  kind  regards,  and 
I  shall  send  Pen's  love  with  mine  to  your  dear  girls. 
Most  truly  yours, 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Even  in  death  Lady  Isabel  Burton  continues  her 
embargo  on  the  publication  of  Sir  Richard's  salacious 
Oriental  translations.  Her  will  binds  her  executors 
not  to  publish  a  single  indecent  word,  and  one  of 
the  trustees  appointed  is  a  member  of  the  National 
Vigilance  Society.  The  estate  of  over  fifty-five 
thousand  dollars  is  made  liable  for  the  cost  of  any 
proceedings  that  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the 
publication  of  anything  objectionable. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  new  story  of  adventure  on 
the  Newfoundland  fishing-banks  is  called  "  Captain 
Courageous,"  and  is  to  appear  serially  in  England 
in  the  New  Review.  The  American  serial  rights 
have  not  yet  been  announced.  This  is  the  first 
long  story  Mr.  Kipling  "has  written  since  "  The 
Light  That  Failed." 

The  Bookman  is  authority  for  the  announcement 
that  Copeland  &  Day  will  discontinue  the  American 
edition  of  the  London  Yellow  Book,  as  its  popular 
vogue  seems  to  have  declined  since  Aubrey  Beards- 


ley  left  it  for  the  Savoy.  The  Savoy  begins  a  new 
volume  with  its  July  number,  and  will  henceforth 
be  published  monthly,  instead  of  quarterly.  It 
will  publish  serially  George  Moore's  new  novel, 
"  Evelyn  Innes." 

George  W.  Cable,  in  the  July  Atlantic,  makes 
this  interesting  statement : 

"  I  will  venture  this  as  an  axiom  if  I  never  venture  a 
second  time— that  the  true  story-teller  is  always  a  good' 
lover." 

Among  the  new  announcements  by  the  Messrs. 
Appleton  are  "  A  Humble  Enterprise,"  by  Ada 
Cambridge  ;  "  Dr.  Nikola,"  by  Guy  Boothby  ; 
"  An  Outcast  of  the  Islands,"  by  Joseph  Conrad  ; 
and  "  The  King's  Revenge,"  by  Claude  Bray. 

Louise  Imogene  Guiney  and  Stephen  Crane  are 
becoming  known  in  France  through  recent  transla- 
tions. 

John  Jacob  Astor's  romance,  "  A  Journey  in 
Other  Worlds,"  is  to  be  published  shortly  in  paper 
covers  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  book  has  been 
very  favorably  received  in  England  and  in  France 
as  well  as  in  this  country. 

"  The  women  of  Kansas,"  to  the  number  of 
twenty-six,  have  banded  together,  and  will  write 
a  novel  containing  Iwenty-six  chapters.  The  first 
chapter  begins  with  "A,"  and  is  written  by  Miss 
Nettie  Atkinson.  Mrs.  O.  B.  Beckham  will  write 
the  second  chapter,  which  begins  with  the  letter 
"  B."  Thus  it  continues  for  twenty-six  chapters, 
the  closing  chapter  beginning  with  "  Z." 

Conan  Doyle  says  he  has  observed  that,  whether 
their  style  be  plain  or  florid,  the  writing  of  women 
is  invariably  clear : 

"  No  woman  that  I  can  recollect  has  ever  been  tempted 
into  the  heresy  of  preciosity.  The  word  style,  which  in 
France  has  always  been  synonymous  with  lucidity,  has 
in  England  become  more  and  more  identified  with  ob- 
scurity, so  that,  if  you  learn  that  a  new  writer  is  a  stylist, 
you  nearly  always  find  a  difficulty  in  understanding 
what  he  means.  The  best  style,  like  the  best  glass,  is 
that  which  is  so  clear  that  you  do  not  observe  it.  Some 
of  our  critics  are  fond  of  talking  of  purple  patches,  but 
purple  patches  were  never  a  sign  of  health.  Now,  in 
this  respect,  the  ladies  have,  I  think,  always  been  upon 
the  side  of  sanity,  and  I  do  not  think  that  one  could  have 
a  better  model  of  prose-romance  than  is  to  be  found  in 
such  writers  as  Olive  Schreiner  or  Miss  Wilkins." 

A  new  edition  of  "  From  Flag  to  Flag,"  by  Mrs. 
Eliza  McHatten-Ripley,  is  to  be  published  imme- 
diately by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  book  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  a  woman's  experiences  in  the  South 
during  the  war,  in  Mexico,  and  in  Cuba. 

"  Le  Roman  du  Prince  Othon  "  is  the  title  of  the 
French  rendering  of  Stevenson's  "Prince  Otto" 
recently  made  by  Egerton  Castle.  It  is  said  of 
Mr.  Castle  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  of  letters 
who  are  able  to  use  two  languages  with  equal  ease 
and  knowledge.  Several  of  his  short  stories  have 
been  printed  in  the  Argonaut. 

M.  Zola's  "  Rome  "  is  rather  satirized  by  a  Bel- 
gian journal  as  "  Baedeker  beaten  up  with  Momm- 
sen,  a  fricassee  of  Wickelmann  and  Laroenais, 
Father  Curi  mixed  in  with  Rohr,  and  Tolstoy  inter- 
larded with  Joseph  de  Maistre." 

Joel  Chandler  Harris  very  seldom  leaves  his 
Georgia  home  to  visit  any  city,  but  be  has  recently 
been  in  Chicago  visiting  his  eldest  son,  who  is  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Times-Herald. 

Maurice  Maeterlinck  is  about  to  marry  a  young 
Frenchwoman,  the  sister  of  Maurice  Leblanc,  a 
celebrated  Parisian  journalist.  Maeterlinck  is  now 
preparing  a  volume  of  essays  on  English  litera- 
ture, dealing  chiefly  with  the  English  symbolists. 

"The  Sentimental  Sex,"  by  Gertrude  Warden, 
is  announced  by  the  Appletons  as  a  new  novel  of 
especial  originality. 

Miss  Gertrude  Smith,  author  of  "  The  Arabella 
and  Araminta  Stories  "  and  "  Dedora  Heywood," 
is  spending  the  summer  in  California,  visiting  her 
native  State  for  the  first  time  since  childhood.  She 
has  lately  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Margaret  Collier 
Graham,  author  of  "  Tales  from  the  Foothills." 

"The  Monetary  and  Banking  Problem,"  by 
Logan  G.  McPherson,  is  the  title  of  a  timely  book 
to  be  published  immediately  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Justin  McCarthy's  small  volume  on  "  Pope  Leo 
X11I."  has  just  been  published  in  London,  and  is 
pronounced  by  the  Chronicle  "  the  best  account  of 
the  present  Pope  to  be  found  in  the  language." 

An  aunt  of  S.  R.  Crockett,  the  Scotch  writer,  re- 
siding in  Springfield,  O.,  says  that  in  his  boyhood 
he  was  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  books,  and 
saved  every  penny  with  that  object  in  view.  As  he 
grew  older,  he  would  spend  days  upon  the  hills 
studying  the  landscapes  he  would  portray  with  his 
pen,  and  writing  to  gain  greater  grace  and  facility. 

Mrs.  Lathrop  writes  of  her  father,  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  that  he  helped  his  wife  with  the  kitchen 
work  in  their  early  married  life.     She  says  : 

"He  washed  dishes  and  cleaned  knives  and  cooked 
like  a  prince  of  fairy-tale  reliability  and  gentleness.  No 
doubt  he  swore,  but  no  imp  of  the  kitchen  could  make 
him  swear  aloud." 

A  curiously  old-fashioned  military  caricature  ap- 
peared in  a  recent  number  of  Punch,  and  the  artist 
wrote  to  explain  that  it  had  been  drawn,  accepted, 
and  paid  for  twenty-five  years  before. 
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24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

HE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST 
of  Chicago.  Bookkeepine,  penmanship,  business 
practice,  shorthand  (Pitman,  Graham.  Eclectic),  type- 
writing, telegraphy,  modern  languages.  English  branches, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education  rapidly 
taught. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  successful 
operation. 

Individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers.  Night  ses- 
sions in  all  departments.  Students  can  commence  at 
anytime.  Thousands  of  graduates  in  positions.  Write 
for  catalogue. 


MISS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL, 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  EdnaSnell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  August  5th. 


H.  B.  PASMOEE, 

Wm.  Shakespeare,  London,  Conservatory,  Leipsic, 

Teacher  of  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music 

Will  resume  teaching  August  4th.     Classes  in  Harmony 
now  organizing.     For  terms  address 

1424  Washington  Street. 
Reception  hour,  Tuesdays  at  1.30. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS     AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years  proves  its  superiority.  Classes 
resumed  August  3.  1896. 

MME.  E.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


IRVING    INSTITUTE. 

1036  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children.  Next  session  will  begin  Aug.  3d.  Carriage 
will  call  for  pupils.        REV.  E.  B.  CHURCH,  Principal. 


SUWIW1ER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BI/CTE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second— For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


PHILADELPHIA  SEMINARY. 

1325  N.  Broad  St.,  Fhila.  College  preparatory. 
Languages,  Art,  Music,  etc.  26th  year.  For  circular 
address  Rebecca  E.  Judkins,  Principal. 


Engraving  and 
fine  Stamping  at 
DODGE'S  new 
Store,    112    Post 

St.  (next  the  White  House.) 


July  20,  1896. 
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LITERARY     NOTES. 


"Johanna  Staats's"  New  Story. 
"  Green  Gates  :  An  Analysis  of  Foolishness,"  is 
the  second  novel,  or,  rather,  novelette  of  Katharine 
Mary  Cheever  Meredith,  who  gained  some  fame  a 
few  years  ago  by  her  clever  humorous  sketches 
and  "pastels  in  prose"  signed  "Johanna  Staats." 
Her  first  long  story.  "  Drumsticks,"  was  a  study  of 
a  young  New  Yorker's  affection  for  the  neglected 
child  of  a  queen  of  burlesque  ;  and  the  second  is 
also  a  study  of  an  abnormal  character  in  intensely 
conventional  surroundings. 

The  scene  is  laid  at  "Green  Gates,"  the  Long 
Island  home  of  a  fashionable  couple,  and  at  the 
New  York  houses  of  their  friends.  One  of  the 
principal  personages  is  a  bachelor  of  forty,  who  is 
the  friend  of  the  family,  and  he  falls  in  love  with 
his  host's  sister,  a  crippled  young  woman  who  has 
recently  returned  from  living  abroad,  and  in  whose 
laugh  there  is  a  strange  tone  that  calls  to  his  mind 
an  Oriental  dance  that  he  had  witnessed  in  Cairo 
ten  years  before.  The  girl,  in  fact,  has  a  decidedly 
unconventional  vein  in  her  make-up,  and  she  is 
even  ready  to  ruin  her  life  by  running  off  with  a 
married  man,  a  distinguished  foreigner  she  had 
met  abroad. 

The  personages  of  the  story  are  all  clean-cut  and 
drawn  with  keen  insight,  and  the  story  is  skillfully 
developed.  Mrs.  Meredith  is  doing  ephemeral 
work  now,  imagining  striking  situations  among  the 
fashionable  people  of  fiction  who  always  talk  in 
epigrams,  but  much  is  to  be  expected  of  her  in  the 
future.  Meanwhile,  "Green  Gates"  is  a  very 
readable  summer  story. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  si  25- 

A  Tariff  Novel. 

"An  Odd  Situation,"  by  Sydney  Waterloo,  is  a 
novel  which  verges  on  questions  of  tariff.  It  re- 
lates the  circumstances  by  which  an  American 
farmer,  who  married  a  Canadian  girl,  came  into 
possession  of  two  adjoining  farms — one  in  Canada, 
one  in  New  York  State— and  all  the  difficulties  that 
arose  in  consequence  of  his  raising  hay  on  one 
side  of  the  line  and  stacking  it  on  the  other.  All 
sorts  of  peculiar  situations  arise.  The  hens  insist 
on  laying  their  eggs  in  Canada,  though  the  barn  is 
in  America  ;  when  the  new  calf  takes  a  stroll,  the 
customs  agent  pounces  upon  it,  and  even  the 
twins  born  to  the  household  owe  allegiance  to 
different  countries.  The  story  purports  to  be  told 
by  the  hired  man,  and  is  in  the  simplest  English, 
without,  however,  encroaching  on  the  dreaded  do- 
main of  dialect.  The  style  is  dry,  but  a  feeling 
for  nature  and  a  genuine  farm-house  flavor  char- 
acterize the  story. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 

$125- 

• 

The  Convict's  Friend  in  Fiction. 

"  My  Fire  Opal,  and  Other  Tales,"  by  Sarah 
Warner  Brooks,  is  a  book  of  short  stories,  "writ- 
ten in  the  hope  of  interesting  the  reader  in  that  in- 
sistent altruistic  question  of  the  hour — How  may 
we  best  treat  our  convicted  fellow-sinners  ?  "  It  is  a 
question  as  yet  unsolved,  but  bestowing  on  them 
early  strawberries  and  bunches  of  spring  violets, 
the  method  pursued  in  these  tales,  does  not  com- 
mend itself  as  the  best  manner  of  dealing  with 
convicted  criminals.  Moreover,  the  view  given  by 
the  gentry  behind  the  bars  in  these  stories, 
"  equally  woven  of  fact  and  fiction,"  is  a  false 
one.  The  average  convict  is  not  the  honest  and 
tender-hearted  victim  of  circumstances  here  de- 
picted. In  this  perversion  of  the  truth,  uninten- 
tional though  it  may  be,  the  tendency  of  the  book 
is  bad,  fostering,  as  it  does,  a  sentimental  view  of 
the  criminal  classes. 

Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

Justin  McCarthy's  Return  to  Literature. 

"The  Riddle  Ring"  is  the  story  with  which 
Justin  McCarthy  makes  his  return  to  literature,  for 
he  has  renounced  politics  and  intends  henceforth 
to  live  by  his  pen.  He  has  written  admirable 
novels,  and  it  is  said  that  he  made  something  like 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars  out  of  his  "  History 
of  Our  Own  Times'' — giving  the  proceeds  to  the 
Irish  cause— but  "The  Riddle  Ring"  will  not 
make  a  second  fortune  for  him.  It  is  a  sensational 
story  of  a  young  Englishman  who,  wandering  in 
Paris  after  having  been  jilted,  finds  a  ring  bearing 
a  cabalistic  inscription,  and  devotes  himself  to  find- 
ing its  owners,  solving  its  mystery,  and  setting 
matters  straight  generally. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

New  Publications. 

Captain  Charles  King'snovel,  "  An  Army  Wife," 
a  pleasant  enough  story  with  an  army  post  for  a 
background,  has  been  published  by  F.  Tennyson 
Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Tiger  Lily  :  A  Story  of  a  Woman,"  by 
George  Manville  Fenn ;  and  '*  Parson  Turing's 
Secret,"  by  A.  W.  Marchmont,  have  been  issued 
in  the  Union  Square  Library  published  by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents  each. 

The  splendid  series  of  sonnets  on  England's  de- 
sertion of  Armenia  written  by  William  Watson- 


several  of  which  were  printed  in  the  Argonaut  a 
few  months  ago — have  been  issued  in  a  little  book, 
entitled  "The  Purple  East."  Published  by  Stone 
&  Kimball,  Chicago  ;  price,  75  cents. 

H.  D.  Traill,  the  well-known  English  littdraUur, 
made  a  couple  of  brief  tours  in  Egypt  during  the 
winters  of  1893-4  a°d  1895-6.  and  wrote  letters  on 
what  he  saw  to  the  London  Daily  Telegraph.  In 
view  of  the  importance  the  Nile  question  has 
assumed  in  English  politics,  these  have  now  been 
reprinted  in  a  very  handsome  volume  published  in 
this  country  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

Alphonse  Daudet's  "  Kings  in  Exile,"  a  famous 
novel  in  which  many  personages  famous  in  Euro- 
pean, and  especially  Parisian,  society  are  said  to 
figure,  has  been  issued,  translated  by  Laura  Ensor 
and  E.  Bartow,  in  the  Dent  edition  which  repro- 
duces the  pretty  French  one,  even  to  the  illustra- 
tions from  wash  drawings  by  Myrbach,  Bieler,  and 
Conconi.  Imported  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Crimson  Sign,"  by  S.  R.  Keightley — 
whose  story,  "  The  Cavaliers,"  was  recently  noticed 
in  these  columns — purports  to  be  "a  narrative  of 
the  adventures  of  Mr.  Gervase  Orme,  sometime 
lieutenant  in  Mountjoy's  regiment  of  foot."  It  is 
an  historical  romance,  with  the  siege  of  London- 
derry for  a  background,  and  it  is  not  only  his- 
torical, but  vivid  and  absorbing.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;   price,  $1.50. 

In  a  little  book  entitled  "The  Art  of  Contro- 
versy "  are  printed  five  papers  by  Arthur  Schopen- 
hauer, selected  and  translated  by  T.  Bailey  Saun- 
ders. The  first  gives  its  name  to  the  book  ;  the 
others  are  "  On  the  Comparative  Place  of  Interest 
and  Beauty  in  Works  of  Art,"  "  Psychological 
Observations,"  "  On  the  Wisdom  of  Life  :  Aphor- 
isms," and  "  Genius  and  Virtue."  Imported  by 
the  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  90  cents. 

The  eighth  volume  of  Wheatley's  edition  of 
"The  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys"  has  just  been 
issued,  bringing  the  diary  to  an  end  ;  a  ninth 
volume,  however,  is  promised,  in  which  the  editor 
will  give  an  introduction  discussing  matters  con- 
nected with  the  diary,  a  paper  on  the  London  of 
Pepys's  time,  a  map  in  illustration  of  the  diarist's 
wanderings,  and  an  elaborate  index  and  appen- 
dixes. Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  new  and  probably  definitive  edition  of  the 
"  Poems  and  Ballads  "  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
has  been  issued.  It  contains  his  "  Child's  Garden 
of  Verses,"  "  Underwoods,"  and  "  Ballads,"  the 
second  division  containing  a  number  of  poems  not 
to  be  found  in  any  previous  collection  of  his  verses, 
notably  the  Sarooan  poems.  Typographically  the 
book  is  a  handsome  one,  and  it  has,  as  frontispiece, 
an  excellent  portrait.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Practical  Rhetoric,"  a  new  text-book  by  John 
D.  Quackenbos,  of  Columbia  College,  intended  for 
the  use  of  high  schools  and  colleges;  "Select 
American  Classics,"  being  selections  from  living's 
"Sketch  Book,"  Webster's  orations,  and  Emer- 
son's essays  ;  and  "  Die  Vierzehn  Nothelfer,"  by 
W.  H.  Riehl,  edited  for  school  use  and  provided 
with  a  vocabulary  by  K.  E.  Sihler,  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York; 
price,  51.00,  60  cents,  and  30  cents. 

"  Teaching  the  Language  Arts,"  by  B.  A. 
Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  the 
latest  volume  in  the  International  Education 
Series.  It  concerns  itself  with  speech,  reading, 
and  composition,  bringing  together  a  collection  of 
fine  thoughts  on  language — its  use,  its  growth, 
the  study  of  its  mechanics,  its  grammatical  and 
logical  structures,  the  order  of  mastering  its  use  in 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing — from  the  observa- 
tions of  Aristotle  and  Quintilian  down  to  those  of 
Spencer  and  Lowell  in  our  own  day.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  Mark  Twain's 
delightful  story  of  the  beggar-boy  of  ancient  Lon- 
don, whose  resemblance  to  King  Henry  the 
Eighth's  son  was  so  great  that  he  was  able  to 
take  the  young  prince's  place  in  the  palace  while 
the  heir  to  the  kingdom  was  wandering  about  as 
his  fancy  willed,  receiving  hard  knocks  and  aston- 
ishing the  groundlings  with  his  skill  at  fence  and 
single-stick— this  tale,  which  will  long  hold  its 
power  to  charm  old  and  young,  is  the  latest  addi- 
tion to  the  new  uniform  edition  of  Mr.  Clemens's 
works  now  being  issued  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.75. 

In  "  The  Victory  of  Ezry  Gardner,"  by  Imogen 
Clark,  Ezry  is  an  old  soldier  who  served  with  honor 
through  the  war,  but  who  perpetually  laments  the 
inward  cowardice  which  never  left  him  when  he 
went  into  battle.  Another  test  of  courage  which 
comes  to  him  after  his  retirement  does  not  find  him 
wanting,  and  he  receives  an  ovation  from  his 
neighbors,  who  look  upon  him  as  the  village  hero 
in  spite  of  the  revelations  he  makes  of  his  inner  self. 
The  idea  is  too  much  elaborated  to  be  thoroughly 
successful,  though  it  might  have  made  an  accept- 
able short  story.  Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


H.    C.    BUNNERS    FRIENDLY    VERSES. 


Frances  Bacon  Paine  contributes  a  pleasant  little 
article  on  "  H.  C.  Bunner's  Fly-Leaf  and  FrieDdly 
Verses"  to  the  July  Book  Buyer,  in  which  Mr. 
Bunner  is  shown  to  have  been  particularly  happy 
in  thai  line.  For  example,  there  was  the  quatrain 
which  he  inscribed  in  a  copy  of  the  Book  Fellows 
Club's  privately  printed  edition  of  Sledman's 
"  Songs  and  Ballads "  which  he  presented  to 
Brander  Matthews  : 

"  Music  waves  eternal  wands — 

Enchantress  of  the  souls  of  mortals  !" 
And  here's  the  man  who  bears  her  bonds 
E'en  through  our  Stock  Exchange's  portals. 

In  a  copy  of  "  Airs  from  Arcady,"  sent  to  his 
brother-in-law,  Walter  Learned,  Mr.  Bunner  wrote 
as  follows,  with  appreciative  reference  to  Mr. 
Learned's  home  in  New  London,  where  he  had 
spent  many  happy  hours  : 

To  Walter  Learnhd. 
Go,  wanderer,  and  over  sea 
Seek,  if  you  will,  lor  Arcady. 
I  prophesy  that  if  you  stray 
Beyond  the  blossoms  of  Cathay, 
Or  South  to  Barbary's  wails  of  white, 
Or  North  toward  the  Sunlit  night, 
You  shall  not  close  your  eyes  to  see 
A  land  that  outshines  Arcady. 

A  brave  bloc  flood,  on  euher  hand 
A  gentle  slope  of  green-capped  land 
Rimmed  with  a  strip  of  silver  sand. 

An  old  town  stretching  up  a  hill, 
With  streets  of  homes,  all  Sunday-still, 
Yon  see  it,  and  your  dream-led  feet 
Stray  up  a  well-remembered  street, 
Beneath  the  Gothic  elms  that  rise 
Like  green  and  golden-chequered  skies 
And  clean  o'erarch  you— and  ahead 
You  see  a  modest  house  of  red — 
Your  foot  is  on  the  threshold— then 
Comes  waking— England — France— again. 

You  are  not  where  [to  you  and  me 
'Tis  known]  some  folks  found  Arcady. 
Nutlev,  March  1,  1890.  H.  C.  Bunner. 

In  a  copy  of  "  More  Short  Sixes."  presented  to 
one  of  his  associates  in  the  editorial  department  of 
Puck,  he  wrote  : 
To  W.  C.  Gibson,  Bachelor: 

Read  this,  O  Friend,  within  your  lonely  bed. 
Your  cotton  night-cap  pulled  upon  your  head  ; 
Tucked  to  your  chin  in  blanket  and  in  sheet, 
With  the  hot-water  bag  against  your  feet. 
And  as  its  gentle  warmth  suggests  the  life 
You  might  have  led  with  a  warm-footed  wife, 
Remember,  while  the  light  holds  out  to  burn, 
The  very  vilest  sinner  may  return  ! 

Doubtfully  but  hopefully, 

H.   C.    BUNNER. 

Nutlev,  N.  J.,  November  3,  1895. 
The  following  lines,  while  not  fly-leaf  verses,  fall 
naturally  under  the  same  classification  : 
To  Larry  Hutton. 
You  may  write  it  Laurence  all  you  please, 

Your  name  to  fame  to  marry  ; 
But  you're  only  whistling  down  the  breeze, 

For  folks  will  call  you  Larry. 
And  if  the  reason  you  inquire, 

I'll  tell  you  all  I  know: 
Why  is  Joseph  Jefferson,  Esquire, 
Called  Jo? 

You  may  spell  it  Laurence,  with  a  u, 
Till  it's  Scotch  as  a  green  glengarry  ; 

But  other  folks  are  naming,  too, 
And  your  name,  they  say,  is  Larry. 

And  if  you're  anxious  in  the  least 
To  know  what  that  comes  from  : 

Why  was  T.  Bowling,  late  deceased, 

Called  Tom  ?  H.  C.  Bunner. 

The  verses  following  were  addressed  to  his  niece, 
the  daughter  of  Walter  Learned,  on  her  seventh 
birthday  : 
Dear  Mollsie, 
It's  sad  I  was  not  at  your  party. 

To  make  you  my  prettiest  bow, 
My  manners  are  good, .and  my  appetite's  hearty, 
And  I'm  seven  times  several  cow. 

I'm  so  old  that  I  sometimes  don't  write  a  letter 

—And  get  scolded  well  for  it  too  ! — 
My  friends  say  I'm  old  enough  quite  to  know  better — 

But  I  scarcely  can  say  that  I  do. 

But  Mollsie,  dear  Mollsie,  the  years  that  are  going 

Are  wiser  than  those  gone  before  ; 
And  we  all  will  improve,  it  they'll  let  us  keep  growing 

Till  we're  several  times  seven  more. 
The  following  verses  were  written  to  the  lawyer 
who  represented  him  in  the  purchase  of  his  home 
at  Nutley,  N.  J. : 
These  violets  grew  upon  the  land 

For  which  we  got  the  deed  to-day. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  manner  bland, 
Your  diplomacy,  which  was  simply  grand, 
Your  remarkable  act  with  a  patent  trick  hand, 
Your  savvy,  your  shrewdness,  your  sass,  your  sand 

And 
The  amount  of  damn  nonsense  you  were  willing  to  stand, 
We  shouldn't  have  got  that  deed  to-day. 
Accept  this  humble  tribute,  pray. 

H.  C.  Bunner  and  Alice  L.,  his  wife. 

Mr.  Bunner's  house  at  Nutley  naturally  became 
a  rendezvous  for  his  many  friends  there,  and  was 
the  scene  of  much  lively  and  interesting  talk  on 
matters  of  local  and  general  import.  Mere  per- 
sonal gossip,  however,  was  exceedingly  distasteful 
to  him,  and,  when  failing  health  rendered  him  pain- 
fully sensitive  to  disagreeable  subjects,  he  posted 
up  the  following  poetical  appeal  in  bis  library  : 
PLEASE ! 

EVERYBODY. 
This  is  the  Home  of  Harmony  and  Quiet : 
It  loves  no  Personal  and  no  Club  riot. 
Come  !  and  be  WELCOME  ! !— but  lei  This  remind 

you. 
You're  pray'd  to  leave  your  Grievances  behind  you. 


A  boy  baby  is  a  thing  that  never  comes  amiss. 


D. 


APPLETON  &   CO/S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Familiar  Trees  and  their 
Leaves. 

By  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  author  of  "  Fa- 
miliar Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden,"  "  The 
Beautiful  Flower  Garden,"  etc.  Illustrated 
with  over  200  Drawings  from  Nature  by 
the  Author.     12030.     Cloth,  $1.75. 

A  book  for  the  summer  months,  of  great  interest 
to  those  who  love  our  familiar  trees  and  wish  to  be- 
come better  acquainted  with  them.  Over  200  are 
accurately  described  in  simple  language.  The  draw- 
ings, taken  directly  from  Nature,  preserve  the  life 
and  character  of  every  leaf  with  perfect  accuracy. 
All  types  are  presented,  whether  common  or  excep- 
tional, and  full  explanations  are  given. 

The  book  is  characterized  by  a  careful  avoidance 
of  technical  terms,  and  an  independent  principle  of 
observation,  only  at  limes  correspondent  with  that 
of  the  botanist.  Not  only  is  the  botanical  name 
and  habitat  of  the  tree  given  according  to  the  high- 
est authority,  but  the  character  and  coloring  of  its 
leafage  are  recorded  precisely  as  the  observer  is 
likely  to  be  impressed  by  them. 

Yekl. 

A  Tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto.  By  A. 
Cahan.  Uniform  with  "The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage."     z2mo.     Cloth,  $1  00. 

In  "  Yekl  "  Mr.  Cahan  has  opened  a  field  which 
with  us  has  remained  almost  untouched.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  life  of  ihe  modern  Ghetto  has  not 
been  described  with  so  much  exact  knowledge  and 
truthfulness-  The  "  sweat-shops  "  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  Ghetto  are  pictured  with  singular  vivid- 
ness, and  the  developments  of  this  remarkable  story 
bring  forward  humorous,  pathetic,  and  sordid  phases 
of  New  York  life  which  will  be  new  to  readers  of 
fiction. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  0/  price  by  the  publis Iters. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


H&RTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS, 


LXCESSOKS  TO 


DODGE  BROS, 

225  Post  St.  &„ 

Copper  Plate  and  steel  Die  Engraving 
Wedding  Cards.  Visiting  Cards. 


BOOKS  of  all  kinds  at 

OUR    BOOK    STOKE, 

JOT   MONTGOMERY  ST. 
(Formerly  Beach's). 
Eooks  and  Magazines  mailed  to  all  points. 


BOOKS  FREE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
Mention  age  and   kind   of  books  desired.     Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Don't  take  substitutes  to 
save  a  few  pennies.  It  won't 
pay  yon.  Always  insist  on 
HIRES  Rootbeer. 

bj  The  Cbarle*  P.    Hire- Co.,  I 
£aee  ratfe-5  ^1(^33.     Sold  ?v 

ANNUAL    MEETING. 

The  adjourned  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publish- 
ing Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company, 
Room  18,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco.  Califor- 
nia, on  Tuesday,  the  twenty-first  day  of  July,  1806.  at  the 
hour  of  one  o'clock,  p  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a 
Board  of  Directors  to  serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and 
the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as  may  come  before 
the  meeting. 

F.  I.  VASSAULT,  Secretary. 

Office — Room  20,  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco, 
California. 

THE  LATEST  STYXES  LN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRI~DCE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs). 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener— "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yams.    Rohbikk  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE. 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,    -     -     -    H 

Started  the   first   Press-Cutting   Bureau. 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  die 
world  on  any  subject. 
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ARGONAUT. 


July  20.  1896. 


There  was  food  for  all  tastes  at  "  Carmen  "  on 
Monday  evening.  There  was  blood  and  there  was 
love.  Three  people  were  murdered  and  several 
wounded.  There  was  love-making,  strewed  with 
hearty,  whole-souled  kisses  that  you  could  hear  at 
the  back  of  the  theatre.  There  was  revenge  enough 
to  stock  four  melodramas,  and  daggers,  like  the 
razors  in  that  classic  song,  were  flying  through  the 
air.  There  was  virtue  in  a  blonde  wig  and  a  pair 
of  fragile  hands  innocently  crossed  over  a  white 
chemisette,  and  there  was  wickedness,  rose-crowned 
and  smiling,  distributing  death  and  breaking  hearts 
with  triumphant  disdain. 

Vaudeville  also  got  its  share  of  public  attention. 
At  one  stage  of  the  performance,  some  specialty 
actors  came  in  and  did  their  turn  as  though  they 
had  made  a  mistake  and  strayed  in  from  the 
Orpheum.  Lombardero's  quartet,  in  serapts  and 
felt  bats  with  tassels  sewn  round  the  brim,  were 
quite  probable  and  attractive.  So  were  the  four 
dancers  in  velvet  and  gold  braid,  the  glint  of  satin 
under  black  lace,  the  darkness  of  heavy  hair  shad- 
owed by  the  fall  of  the  mantilla.  There  were  some 
picturesque  moments  while  they  danced,  moments 
with  movement  and  color  in  them,  the  inspiring 
snap  of  the  castanets  punctuating  the  swaying 
rhythm  of  the  music.  The  dancers  sprang  and 
stamped  with  sharp,  electric  movements  and  de- 
fiant vibrations  of  their  heads  and  necks.  The 
yellow  lanterns  showered  an  amber  light  over 
them.  Under  the  balcony,  where  the  clematis 
plant  grew,  Olive  Oliver  leaned  against  the  wall 
and  looked  on.  Her  satins  glimmered  under  lace 
flounces,  and  little  bits  of  tinsel  in  her  dress  every 
now  and  then  sent  forth  an  uneasy  ray.  She 
looked  broodingly  romantic,  standing  that  way, 
silently  looking  on,  only  the  fitful  gleams  of  the 
satin  and  the  tinsel  showing  that  she  was  breathing 
the  sultry  breaths  of  rage. 

Then  bang  !  crash  !  snap  !  the  picture  broke 
and  disappeared,  as  a  full-fledged,  full-dressed, 
full-bodied  premiere  danseuse  leaped  upon  the 
stage.  It  was  something  astounding — as  if  she 
had  shot  up  through  a  trap-door  in  the  middle  of 
a  German  beer-garden.  She  was  costumed  on  a 
pink-and-white  scheme  of  color,  and  with  her 
buoyant  skirts  airily  outspread,  like  an  inverted 
pink  pond-lily,  she  pirouetted  about  as  though  the 
inn  of  Lillas  Pastia  was  the  stage  at  La  Scala. 
After  that  there  was  no  shock  felt  when  the  Fil- 
lippis  flew  in  from  the  left  wing  and  danced  wild, 
weird  things  in  an  eddy  of  scarlet  skirts  and  stock- 
ings. The  Fillippis  are  admirable  of  their  kind. 
The  woman  is  a  delight  to  look  at,  as  if  a  hundred 
variety  shows  and  cafe"  concerts  had  combined  in 
the  producing  of  so  much  that  is  chic,  and  extrava- 
gant, and  volatile.  Her  dark  eyes,  the  hawk-like 
curve  to  her  nose,  her  knowing,  tight  little  smile, 
and  the  one  black  curl  pasted  on  her  forehead  are 
the  points  of  a  face  that  is  exquisitely  imper- 
tinent and  attractive. 

But  what  right  had  the  Fillippis  in  Lillas  Pastia's 
garden.  And  Sefiorita  Matildita  ?  Why  did  she 
not  keep  to  the  grand  opera  and  the  extravaganza? 
It  took  some  time  to  re-adjust  one's  point  of  view 
after  this  incursion  from  other  spheres.  Miss 
Oliver  and  Mr.  Sullivan  had  to  bring  one  back  to 
sunny  Spain  with  a  scene  of  such  revenge  and 
jealousy  as  only  that  happy  land  seems  capable  of 
inspiring.  They  knew  that  it  would  take  some- 
thing violent  to  get  the  audience  back  to  the 
Spanish-love-and-jealousy- point  of  view,  and  they 
conducted  the  scene  with  a  high  hand.  Mr.  Sulli- 
van's piratical  make-up  made  everything  he  said 
sound  fierce  and  tragic,  and  Miss  Oliver  gasped  out 
her  hatreds  and  clutched  her  heart  in  the  true 
manner  of  Spain.  It  was  broad  effects  with  a  ven- 
geance, but  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  a  dia- 
logue which  labels  everybody  with  their  one  pre- 
dominant emotion  and  sends  them  forth  to  love  or 
hate  or  be  jealous  for  him  who  runs  to  read  ? 

This  is  the  main  defect  of  the  present  arrange- 
ment of  "  Carmen,"  taken,  the  programme  says, 
from  MerimeVs  story  of  Bizet's  opera.    There  is 
not  much  of  MerimSe  in  it.    That  austerely  classic 
spirit,    that   cold,    ungenerous,    fastidious   mind, 
would  have  looked  with   haughty  disdain   upon 
the  crude,  barbaric  methods  of  Marie  Doran  and 
Mollie  Ravel.    To  that  mental  aristocrat  obvious- 
ness was  an  unforgivable  vulgarity.    What  would 
have  been  his  feelings  could  he  have  seen  his  Car- 
men— the  sordid  and  splendid  savage  of  his  fancy 
— clasping  her  beautiful,  carefully  whitened  arms 
txr.?-  Jos6's  neck,  and  ordering  him  to  kiss  her 
1  a  commanding  insistence  that  sounded  as  if, 
.  be  refused,  she  would  have  boxed  his  ears  ? 
"  ne  authoresses  of  the  play  have  found  their 


inspiration  mainly  in  the  opera.  The  sophisticated 
and  gamine  gypsy,  round  whom  Bizet  cast  the  spell 
of  his  music,  is  the  heroine  of  their  drama,  not  the 
brown,  Romany  woman,  in  whom  the  wild  majesty 
of  primitive  passions  was  coupled  with  the  mean 
cunning  of  the  thief  and  the  outlaw.  At  times  the 
collaborators  make  a  spasmodic  relapse  toward 
Merim^e,  as  if  to  placate  his  protesting  shade. 
They  wrench  the  play  back  toward  the  story  in  the 
end,  and  make  the  Carmen,  whose  luxuriant  joy 
of  living  was  one  of  her  strongest  characteristics, 
announce  the  same  readiness  for  death  that  was 
felt  by  the  fierce-eyed  Zingara,  whose  life  was  ruled 
by  the  fateful  belief  in  destiny  that  her  savage  fore- 
fathers had  brought  from  Egypt.  Carmen,  rose- 
crowned,  jeweled,  powdered,  and  debonair,  meet- 
ing her  death  outside  the  bull-ring  in  a  frantic 
struggle  and  a  sudden  dagger-thrust,  is  a  very 
different  creation  from  Carmen  lying  prone  in  the 
drear  loneliness  of  the  deserted  heath,  her  blood 
ebbing  from  the  wound  in  her  side,  the  tragic 
gloom  of  her  black  eyes  fixed  upon  the  lover  whom 
she  had  defied,  tortured,  and  adored. 

Upon  their  heroine  the  two  dramatists  have 
lavished  the  best  their  muse  had  to  offer.  Or  is  it 
perhaps  that  one  of  them  did  the  Carmen  dialogue 
and  left  the  rest  of  the  play  to  her  companion  ? 
Certainly  the  heroine  of  the  piece  has  everything 
that  is  good  given  to  her  and  taken  from  every  one 
else.  The  character  of  Don  Jose"  has  been  com- 
pletely sacrificed  to  her.  It  is  quite  surprising  that  a 
leading  part  could  be  rendered  so  unobtrusive.  The 
Misses  Doran  and  Ravel  should  down  on  their  knees 
and  thank  Heaven  fasting  that  Mr.  Fred  Warde 
was  induced  to  play  the  part.  In  the  hands  of  an 
inexperienced  actor  it  would  have  been  simply  nil, 
if  it  had  not  become  downright  ridiculous.  There 
is  no  time  wasted  on  subtleties  of  dialogue  or  char- 
acterization by  these  literary  ladies.  Don  Jos6,  when 
first  presented  to  the  admiration  of  the  audience,  is 
a  young  man  of  high  standing  and  lofty  pretension. 
This  he  speedily  reveals  by  announcing  that  he  has 
no  interest  in  anything  but  duty,  and  that  ladies, 
handsome  or  ugly,  have  no  attraction  for  him. 
The  mention  of  his  mother's  name  throws  him  into 
a  tearful  reverie.  When  she  sends  him  a  little 
white  plaster  saint  as  a  souvenir,  he  is  more  affected 
by  it  than  most  men  would  be  at  the  portrait  of 
their  best  beloved. 

This  is  the  character  that  has  been  given  to  Mr. 
Warde,  a  tragic  actor  of  power  and  distinction,  to 
expend  his  talents  upon.  He  is  artist  enough  to 
see  its  impossibilities  and  to  know  that  the  only 
hope  for  it  was  complete  subdual.  Jos£  left  the 
hands  of  the  collaborators  the  most  sickening, 
senseless  prig  that  ever  blighted  the  boards.  He 
was  passed  on  in  his  awful  crudeness  to  an  actor 
who  knew  his  business,  and  who,  studying  the 
fibreless  dragoon  with  the  eye  of  contemplative  ex- 
perience, came  to  the  reasonable  conclusion  that, 
from  an  heroic  point  of  view,  he  was  hopeless,  and 
that  there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  repress  him 
into  serene  subjectivity.  Even  the  numerous 
kisses  with  which  the  drama  resounds,  and 
through  which  it  has  received  so  much  vulgarly 
unnecessary  advertising,  do  not  lift  Jos6  from  the 
peaceful  obscurity  to  which  the  two  inexperienced 
collaborators  quite  unconsciously  condemned  him. 

With  the  talents  that  made  a  fine  Virginius  and  a 
noble  King  Lear  fettered  to  the  priggish  com- 
placency of  the  hero,  one  turns  to  the  heroine  with 
some  misgivings,  not  knowing  how  she  has  been 
treated  by  the  authors  and  the  stage-management. 
But  here  there  has  "been  a  felicitous  combination  of 
character  and  talent  and  dialogue.  Carmen,  even 
in  the  black  and  white  of  print,  overshadows  the 
play.  In  the  flesh  and  blood  of  an  exuberant  and 
richly  brilliaDt  personality,  she  is  the  play.  The 
greenest  novices  could  hardly  fail  to  give  to  such 
a  heroine  her  due  prominence.  The  libretto  of  the 
opera  shows  them  how  to  do  that.  Then  the 
bizarre  and  imperiously  splendid  vitality  of  the 
character  forces  it  into  a  position  of  dominance 
and  conquest.  It  has  captured  every  ban  mot  in 
the  dialogue,  and  in  every  dramatic  situation  is  the 
centre  of  the  stage  by  natural  right  and  due. 

The  Carmen  of  Miss  Coghlan  blooms  with  the 
coarse  luxuriance  of  some  regal,  thick  -  leaved 
exotic.  It  is  a  personation  of  force  and  richness, 
rather  than  fineness  or  delicacy  of  detail.  It  is 
brilliant  with  the  fierce  joy  of  a  wild  appreciation 
of  life,  coarse  continually,  occasionally  brutal. 
She  is  not  in  the  least  the  wiry,  wicked,  black- 
avised  gypsy,  quick  with  her  dagger  and  furtive 
and  lithe  as  the  panther.  She  is  Anglo-Saxon, 
every  inch  of  her — large,  fair,  with  the  beautiful, 
frank  smile  of  an  Irishwoman  that  breaks  out 
sunnily,  and  sweetly,  and  graciously  over  the  hand- 
some hardness  of  her  Carmen  face.  Miss  Coghlan 
has  the  loveliest  smile  on  the  stage,  and  she  can 
not  make  it  anything  but  the  smile  of  a  gay  and 
winsome  nature.  When  it  suddenly  touches  Car- 
men's lips,  all  the  baleful  wickedness  of  that  lawless 
siren  seems  to  be  a  fable  invented  to  scare  Don 
Jose". 

The  smile  lends  all  its  gayety  and  charm  to  the 
last  act,  when  Carmen  is  triumphant  in  the  love  of 
Escamillo  and  the  possession  of  money  and  fine 
clothes.  It  illuminates  her  face — the  happy  face 
of  the  bedizened  gypsy  whose  lover  is  the  great 
toreador,  the  adored  of  the  Cordovans — when  she 
enters  in  all  the  bravery  of  her  spangled,  gold- 
laced  dress  and  her  rose-decked  hair,  mincing  on 


her  high-heeled  shoes  and  flirting  her  little  fan.  It 
leaves  her  face,  and  leaves  it  hard  and  grim,  when 
she  sees  Don  Jos6  bowed,  haggard,  and  emaciated, 
and  realizes  that  the  hour  of  Fate  has  struck.  Her 
acquiescence  in  the  fact  that  he  is  predestined  to 
be  her  murderer  is  more  the  defiance  of  a  des- 
perate woman  than  the  cold  acceptance  of  one  who 
bows  to  a  stern  decree  of  Destiny.  Her  death  was 
good  :  short,  sharp,  decisive  ;  a  blow,  a  gurgling 
shriek,  then  the  dagger  wrenched  out,  and  the 
body  falls.  No  squirmings,  and  scramblings,  and 
back  somersaults  ;  no  "realism."  For  which  we 
thank  and  congratulate  Miss  Coghlan,  and  beg  her 
pardon  that  we  ever  should  have  suspected  her  of 
contemplating  "  a  dramatic  death." 


The  Ferris  Wheel  seems  to  be  a  veritable  inven- 
tion of  the  devil.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  the 
one  in  England  got  stuck  and  kept  its  passengers  in 
the  air  all  night.  Now  another  one,  at  Bergen  Beach, 
near  New  York,  has  been  catching  prisoners.  The 
watchman  there  on  a  recent  afternoon  rounded  up 
two  inebriated  fishermen,  and,  having  no  jail  to  put 
them  in,  inveigled  them  into  one  of  the  cars  of  the 
Ferris  Wheel  and  told  the  engineer  to  give  it 
one  half-revolution.  This  carried  the  hilarious 
couple  to  the  top,  and  the  watchman  went  off 
about  other  business.  It  was  not  till  midnight 
that  he  thought  of  them  again,  and  then 
only  after  an  elaborate  study  of  the  possi- 
ble source  of  strange  snatches  of  long-distance 
profanity  that  seemed  to  be  wafted  to  his  ear  now 
and  again  from  the  black  heavens.  There  was  a 
certain  salty  tang  in  the  profanity  that  reminded 
him  of  the  sea,  and  so  the  fishermen  were  brought 
to  his  mind.  He  immediately  ordered  the  engi- 
neer to  let  the  prisoners  down,  but  the  engineer 
had  gone  home.  Moreover,  the  fires  were  out 
and  the  boiler  cold.  It  was  half-past  four,  and  a 
raw  morning  at  that,  before  enough  steam  was  got 
up  to  turn  the  wheel  and  restore  the  fishermen  to 

earth. 

»  ♦  * 

The  University  of  Chicago  has  set  the  seal  of  its 
sanction  upon  the  bicycle.  On  a  recent  morning, 
the  president  of  the  university  and  its  munificent 
patron,  Mr.  Rockefeller,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Stagg,  the  professor  of  athletics,  and  about  forty 
more  of  the  professors  and  instructors,  set  out  for  a 
spin.  Moved  by  the  temptations  to  more  rapid 
movement,  the  procession  enjoyed  an  impromptu 
race.  It  was  perhaps  fitting  that  the  stocky  and 
muscular  Stagg  should  come  in  first,  that  the  quiet 
and  unostentatious  millionaire  should  come  in  a 
close  second,  followed  equally  closely  by  the  beam- 
ing and  lusty  president. 


Max  O'Reil  has  no  use  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  new 
woman.  He  declares  her  to  be  "  the  most  ridicu- 
lous production  of  modern  times,  and  destined  to 
be  the  most  ghastly  failure  of  the  century."  He 
says  she  wants  to  retain  all  the  privileges  of  her 
sex  and  secure  all  those  of  man  besides.  "She 
will  fail  to  become  a  man,"  Max  kindly  assures  us, 
"  but  she  may  succeed  in  ceasing  to  be  a  woman." 


Carl  Schurz,  the  distinguished  editor,  has  joined 
Das  Morgen  Journal,  the  German  edition  of  the 
New  York  Journal.  The  progress  of  Das  Morgen 
Journal  has  been  remarkable  under  the  Hearst 
rigime,  and  with  Carl  Scburz  at  the  head  it  ought 
to  be  doubly  valuable. 


—  Amateur  Photography— For  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  '96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25.00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


TIVOU    OPAtA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krblinc.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Season  of  Italian  and  English  Grand  Opera  onder  the 

Direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs. 
This  (Saturday)  Evening,  ROMEO  AND  JULIET. 
To-morrow  Evening,  EIGOLETTO. 
Repertoire  Third  Week — Monday,  Tuesday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  Evenings,  Ambroise  Thomas's  Romantic 
Opera,  *'  Mignon."  Wednesday,  and  Saturday  Even- 
ings, Flotow's  Favorite  Opera,  '*  Martha. "_  Thursday 
Evening,  25th  Anniversary  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinricbs's  di- 
rectorship, '*  Pagliacci,"  and  prelude  to  "Hansel 
and  Gretel  "  and  other  selections  by  enlarged  orchestra. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

It  had  to  be  done.     On   account  of  the  immense  success 
and  the  unceasing  demand  for  seats,  the  management 
announce  that  the  magnificent  production  of 
-:-        CAR  3VE  IE  SO"        -:- 

With  Frederick  "Warde,  Rose  Coghlan,  and 
L.  R.  Stockwell's  Company,  will  be  continued  for 
One  Week  Longer.    Last  time — Sunday,  July  26th. 

Monday,  July  27. ...The  Merchant  of  Venice 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fried  lander.  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 
First  of  All — Farewell  Appearance  of 

-:-    MISS    MAXINE    ELLIOTT   -:- 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday, 
THE    TWO    ESCUTCHEONS. 


Next — Re-appearance  of 

-:-  MISS  MARCARET  CRAVEN  -:- 

Thursday,    Friday,    Saturday,    Sunday,  aod    Saturday 
Matinee,  Ouida's  MOTHS. 

Both  Plays  Presented  by  the  Frawley  Company. 


-  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

Removed  to  128  Post  Street. 


There  is  more  real  tea-taste, 
cheer,  goodness,  strength,  and  in- 
spiration in  twelve  ounces  of 
Schilling's  Best  than  in  a  pound 
of  other  tea. 

The  very  best  part  of  tea — 
the  part  that  satisfies  the  most 
highly  trained  palate — is  not  to 
be  found  in  tea  that  is  roasted  in 
far-away  countries. 

We  have  the  only  tea-roasting 
machines  on  the  coast. 


A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


TO  ARGONAUT  READERS. 


Those  aniong  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  bring  this 
journal  to  the  attention  of 
their  friends  may  do  so  by 
sending'  a  postal  card  to  this 
office,  with  the  address  of 
the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  they  desire  it  sent. 
We  particularly  request  this 
favor  during  the  campaign. 
On  receipt  of  the  postal,  a 
sample  copy  will  be  imme- 
diately forwarded. 


GUARANTEED    APOLLO. 

Every  sheet  of  Apollo  Galvanized  Iron  ought 
to  be  perfect ;  if  not,  return  it  at  jobber's  expense. 

The  worker  wants  good  iron  as  well  as  skill 
and  good  tools. 

Apollo  is  right  in  a  dozen  ways  where  other 
galvanized  irons  are  sometimes  right  and  some- 
times wrong. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


July  20,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Maxine  Elliott's  Last  Performances  Here. 

The  Frawley  Company  has  had  a  very  success- 
ful week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  with  "  The 
Charity  Ball."  The  final  performances  will  be 
given  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening  and 
to-morrow  night. 

Next  week  will  be  the  "farewell"  week  of 
Maxine  Elliott  with  the  company.  In  fact,  she  will 
not  remain  throughout  the  week,  as  she  sails  for 
Australia,  to  keep  her  engagement  with  Nat  Good- 
win, on  Saturday.  She  will  act  only  on  the  first 
three  nights  of  the  week.  The  play  will  be  "  The 
Two  Escutcheons,"  in  which  she  made  her  initial 
appearance  in  San  Francisco.  She  has  sustained 
many  r61es  admirably  during  her  stay  in  this  city, 
but  probably  none  is  more  popular  than  that  of  the 
dashing  American  widow.  Frank  Worthing,  too, 
probably  has  his  best  role  in  the  same  play. 

The  remainder  of  the  week  will  be  devoted  to  a 
revival  of  "  Moths,"  in  which  Miss  Margaret  Craven 
will  make  her  re-appearance  with  the  Frawley 
players  as  Vera. 

"Carmen"  to  be  Repeated. 

Such  has  been  the  success  of  the  dramatization 
of  "  Carmen  "  at  the  California  Theatre,  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  continue  the  play  for  a  second 
week,  instead  of  producing  "  Madame,"  as  was  at 
first  intended.  The  cast  will,  of  course,  remain  as 
it  is  this  week,  but  additional  dances,  music,  and 
other  divertissements  will  be  interpolated. 

The  next  week,  that  beginning  on  July  27th,  will 
be  the  last  of  the  Stockwell  season.  It  is  intended 
to  close  the  engagement  in  rather  a  blaze  of  glory 
with  an  elaborate  revival  of  "  The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  Frederick  Warde  will,  of  course,  be  the 
Shylock,  it  being  his  first  appearance  in  that  role  in 
this  city,  and  Miss  Coghlan  will  also  make  her  first 
appearance  as  Portia. 


"Mignon"  and  "Martha." 

The  grand  opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  continues  to  enjoy  unabated  popularity. 
The  house  is  well  filled  every  night,  and  the  sing- 
ers are  warmly  applauded. 

On  Monday  night  Ambroise  Thomas's  romantic 
opera,  "  Mignon,"  will  be  presented.  It  was  first 
produced  at  the  Opera  Comique,  in  Paris,  thirty 
years  ago,  but  its  popularity  remains  undimmed. 
lima  di  Murska  as  Filina  and  Pauline  Lucca 
and  Christine  Nilsson  in  the  title-role  are  among 
the  great  singers  who  have  been  heard  in  it  in  this 
country.  In  the  present  production  Nina  Bertini- 
Humphrys  will  be  the  Mignon  ;  Mme.  Natali,  the 
Filina  ;  Anna  Russell,  the  Frederic  ;  Michelena, 
the  Wilhelm  ;  Abramoff,  the  Lotario  ;  and  Richard 
Karl,  the  Laertes.  "  Mignon  "  will  be  repeated  on 
Tuesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  evenings. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  Flotow's  "  Martha" 
will  be  given.  Mme.  Natali  and  Nina  Bertini- 
Humphrys  will  alternate  in  the  title-rdle,  Anna 
Russell,  Pache,  Karl,  and  Tooker  filling  out  the 
cast. 

Thursday  evening,  being  the  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  Gnstav  Hinrichs's  career  as  a  director,  a 
special  bill  will  be  presented.  The  piece  de  resistance 
will  be  Leoncavallo's  "  I  Pagliacci,"  and  it  will  be 
preceded  by  a  concert  programme  rendered  by  an 
enlarged  orchestra  under  Mr.  Hinrichs's  leader- 
ship, including  the  overture  to  his  new  opera, 
"  Onti  Ora,"  and  the  prelude  to  Humperdinck's 
"Hansel  and  Gretel,"  which  is  the  latest  musical 
novelty  in  London  and  New  York. 


The  Baldwin. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  will  be  re-opened  a  week 
from  Monday  night  by  Charles  Frohman's  Empire 
Theatre  Company.  Viola  Allen  and  William 
Faversham  head  the  company,  and  other  notable 
members  are  Annie  Irish,  May  Robson,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Whiffen,  Ida  Conquest,  J.  E.  Dodson, 
W.  H.  Crompton,  Ferdinand  Gottschalk,  Robert 
Edeson,  and  others  of  less  note. 

For  their  opening  week  "Bohemia"  will  be 
presented.  This  dramatization  of  Muiger's  famous 
sketches  of  life  in  Paris  has  been  one  of  the 
dramatic  successes  of  the  winter  in  New  York. 
"  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  a  strong  play  by  A. 
W.  Pinero,  will  be  given  during  the  second  week, 
and  for  the  third  and  last  week  "  The  Masquer- 
aders,"  by  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  will  be  the  bill. 

The  company  comes  direct  to  San  Francisco 
from  New  York  for  this  engagement,  and  begins 
here  its  seventh  annual  tour. 

Mapleson's  Opera  Troupe. 
Colonel  J.  Henry  Mapleson,  the  veteran  im- 
presario, will  manage  the  Imperial  Opera  Com- 
pany which  is  to  sing  for  four  weeks  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  city,  beginning 
in  the  latter  part  of  October.  They  will  then 
make  a  tour  of  the  country,  coming  to  San  Fran- 
cisco in  January.  The  company  will  confine  itself 
to  an  Italian  repertoire,  including  two  new  operas 
by  Leoncavallo.  The  composer  himself  will  be 
in  New  York  and  conduct  the  performances  of 
the  two  operas  there,  as  well  as  that  of  "  I  Pag- 
liacci." The  artists  so  far  engaged  have  made 
their  reputations  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  South  America, 
and  are  little  known  in  either  London  or  Paris. 


There  is  one  exception,  however,  in  the  only  bari- 
tone as  yet  secured,  Signor  de  Anna.  He  sang  here 
with  the  Patti  opera  company  a  number  of  years  ago. 
Colonel  Mapleson,  by  the  way,  is  seventy-three 
years  old,  but  he  has  sprung  into  the  arena  with 
new  activity  since  the  death  of  Sir  Augustas  Harris. 


A  New  International  Manager. 
Charles  Frohman,  who  has  secured  a  footing  as 
a  manager  in  London,  and  will  hereafter  spend 
three  or  four  months  each  year  in  that  city,  has  re- 
turned to  America  with  a  lot  of  new  plays,  either 
purchased  or  arranged  for.  For  the  Empire  he 
has  secured  J.  M.  Barrie's  dramatization  of  "  The 
Little  Minister,"  a  comedy  by  H.  V.  Esmond  ; 
Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett's  "  A  Lady  of 
Quality "  ;  new  comedies  by  Alexander  Bisson 
and  Georges  Feydeau  ;  and  the  dramatization  of 
Paul  Bourget's  "  A  Tragic  Idyl."  This  last  is 
being  prepared  for  the  stage  by  the  author  in  con- 
junction with  Pierre  Decourcelles,  whose  successful 
play,  "  Les  Deux  Gosses,"  Mr.  Frohman  will  also 
control  in  America.  Other  plays  which  Mr.  Froh- 
man controls  are  "Rosemary,"  the  dramatization 
of  Stanley  Weyman's  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  a 
new  melodrama  by  Haddon  Chambers  and  J. 
Comyns  Carr,  and  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross." 
From  American  dramatists  he  will  have  new  plays 
by  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  William  Gillette,  Franklin 
Fyles,  and  Augustus  Thomas.  While  in  London, 
he  secured  an  American  play  by  Bret  Harte. 


Mascagni's  New  Opera. 
Mascagni's  new  opera,  "  Zannetta,"  was  given 
in  London  recently,  and  is  regarded  there  as  quite 
a  success.  But  one  can  not  judge  of  its  merit 
from  that  fact,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  given  in 
a  private  house  under  semi-amateur  conditions, 
with  a  single  piano  to  take  the  place  of  an  entire 
orchestra,  and  before  an  audience  that  could  easily 
be  accommodated  in  a  drawing-room.  The  opera 
is  a  lyric  setting  of  Coppee's  "  Le  Passant,"  which 
Sarah  Bernhardt  has  acted.  It  is  practically  a 
dialogue  between  the  troubadour  and  the  courte- 
san, the  music  of  the  countess  being  passionate 
and  intense,  while  that  of  the  youthful  singer  is 
fresh  and  ingenuous.  Mascagni  has  used  in  it 
such  another  trick  as  was  a  characteristic  of  ' '  Caval- 
Ieria."  Instead  of  an  orchestral  overture,  the  opera 
is  introduced  by  a  chorus  for  six  voices,  sung  with- 
out accompaniment. 


Notes. 
"  Sowing  the  Wind,"  with  a  special  cast,  will  be 
seen  at  the  California  Theatre  this  fall. 

"  The  Huguenots  "  and  "  The  Bohemian  Girl " 
are  to  be  given  during  the  fourth  week  of  the  grand 
opera  season  at  the  Tivoli. 

Alexander  Salvini  is  at  present  visiting  his  father, 
the  famous  Tomaso  Salvini,  in  Italy.  His  latest 
rdle,  Othello,  has  been  very  well  received. 

Laurence  Irving,  Sir  Henry  Irving's  eldest  son, 
has  written  another  play,  dealing  this  lime  with 
Richard  Lovelace,  the  cavalier  poet  and  soldier. 

There  will  be  a  professional  matinee,  for  the 
benefit  of  local  and  visiting  Thespians,  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  next  Wednesday  afternoon.  "  Car- 
men "  will  be  the  bilL 

The  Frawley  Company  is  to  present  "The 
Highest  Bidder,"  in  which  E.  H.  Sothera  was 
seen  here  some  years  ago,  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre, week  after  next. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Macddhough  Theatre, 
Oakland,  will  be  the  Empire  Theatre  Stock  Com- 
pany, playing  under  the  management  of  Fried- 
lander,  Gottlob  &  Co. 

"A  Gold  Mine"  will  be  given  by  the  Frawley 
Company  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  month. 
Wilton  Lackaye,  Louise  Thorndyke  -  Boucicault, 
Alice  Pixley,  and  Alice  Evans  will  all  be  in  the 
cast. 

Rehearsals  will  be  begun  next  week,  on  the  ar- 
rival of  Wilton  Lackaye,  of  "  The  Social  Trust," 
the  new  play  by  Hillary  Bell  and  Ramsay  Morris, 
which  is  soon  to  be  produced  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre. 

T.  Daniel  Frawley  intends  to  retire  from  active 
stage-work  next  season,  and  will  devote  his  entire 
time  to  managing.  He  is  negotiating  for  a  New 
York  theatre,  and,  if  successful,  will  produce  new 
plays  in  that  city. 

Steve  Brodie,  the  bridge-jumper  and  proprietor 
of  a  more  or  less  famous  resort  on  the  Bowery, 
comes  to  the  California  Theatre  shortly.  His  play 
is  a  decidedly  sensational  one,  and  bears  the  some- 
what descriptive  title,  "  On  the  Bowery." 

"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  with  James  Hackett 
in  the  title-r61e  and  Isabel  Irving  as  Flavia,  will 
come  to  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in  October.  It  is 
said  that  Mr.  Hackett  will  be  the  leading  man  of 
Daniel  Frohman's  Lyceum  Company  next  season. 

Chauncey  Olcott  will  begin  his  engagement  at 
the  California  Theatre  on  August  3d.  He  will  pre- 
sent  "  Mavourneen "  during  the  first  week,  and 
"  The  Irish  Artist  "  and  "  The  Minstrel  of  Clare  " 
in  the  succeeding  fortnight.  "The  Minstrel  of 
Clare  "  will  be   recognized  by  many  as  Scanlan's 


"  Irish  Minstrel,"  but  it  has  been  rewritten  for  Mr. 
Olcott  and  adapted  to  his  personality. 

Robert  Hilliard  is  to  come  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
star  next  season.  He  will  be  seen  in  two  plays, 
"  Lost— 24  Hours,"  the  English  rights  for  which  he 
has  just  sold  to  the  manager,  George  Edwardes, 
and  "  The  Mummy,"  a  new  comedy  recently  pro- 
duced in  England. 

Louise  Thorndyke-Boucicault  has  been  engaged 
by  T.  Daniel  Frawley  to  take  Maxine  Elliott's  place 
in  his  stock  company.  She  will  arrive  from  New 
York  next  week,  in  company  with  Mr.  Frawley, 
Alice  Pixley,  another  new  member  of  the  company, 
and  J.  J.  Gottlob,  of  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

George  W.  Leslie,  of  the  Frawley  Company,  has 
a  pretty  knack  at  musical  composition,  of  which 
he  has  given  evidence  by  writing  a  waltz,  which 
has  just  been  published.  He  has  entitled  it 
"  Frawley  Waltzes,"  and  it  is  dedicated  to  his 
manager.  Those  who  wish  to  sample  Mr.  Leslie's 
genius  can  obtain  copies  at  the  music-stores. 

Edward  Harrigan,  who  has  been  absent  from 
the  New  York  stage  for  the  past  year,  will  make 
his  re-appearance  at  the  end  of  August  in  his  latest 
drama,  "  Marty  Malone."  In  it  he  will  play  the  title- 
rdle,  that  of  a  sailor  of  the  kind  that  one  sees  on 
the  water-front.  He  will  bring  this  play  with  him 
when  he  comes  to  the  Columbia  Theatre  late  in  the 
year. 

"  Patience  "  was  given  with  a  "star  cast"  at  the 
Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York,  last  week. 
Lillian  Russell  was  the  Patience  ;  Sadie  Martinot, 
the  Lady  Sapphira  ;  Dorothy  Morton,  the  Lady 
Angela  ;  Flora  Finlayson,  the  Lady  Jane  ;  Henry 
Dixey,  the  Bunthorne  ;  W.  T.  Carleton,  the 
Grosvenor  ;  and  Aubrey  Boucicault  appeared  in  a 
minor  rdle.  In  the  preliminary  notice,  the  Evening 
Sun  remarked  that  "  Patience  on  a  monument  was 
always  a  more  or  less  cheering  spectacle,  but  Pa- 
tience on  two  monuments,  such  as  Miss  Lillian 
Russell  owns,  ought  to  crowd  the  theatre  to  the 
doors." 


One  of  the  freaks  of  the  New  Journalism  in 
Chicago  during  the  convention  was  for  one  of  the 
papers  to  erect  a  big  blackboard  opposite  its  shop, 
and  equip  it  with  lightning  artists,  who  pictured 
the  scenes  in  the  convention  as  they  occurred. 
This  enabled  the  readers  who  can  not*  read  to  un- 
derstand what  was  going  on  just  as  well  as  the 
readers  who  can  read.  The  New  Journalism  also 
demands  the  names  of  famous  men  at  the  bottom 
of  all  articles  printed.  Senator  Harris,  of  Ten- 
nessee (according  to  the  New  York  Sun),  one 
night  received  a  telegram  from  one  of  the  apostles 
of  the  New  Journalism.  It  offered  him  five  dol- 
lars a  line  for  five  lines  of  print  describing  the  situ- 
ation of  the  convention  or  saying  anything  that  he 
wanted  to  say.  The  senator  handed  the  telegram 
to  his  secretary  and  said  :  "  Go  down  and  tele- 
graph them  five  times  that  Senator  Harris  says 
they  can  go  to  hell,  and  then  you  collect  that 
twenty-five  dollars  from  them."  The  secretary 
went  out  to  fulfill  the  mission,  and  Senator  Harris 
resumed  his  favorite  pastime  of  eating  tobacco. 


The  most  daring  exhibition  of  riding  seen  during 
the  big  bicycle  parade  in  New  York  was  by  a  man 
and  a  woman.  They  belonged  to  the  unattached 
riders,  and,  instead  of  following  the  procession 
down  the  new  path,  chose  to  ride  with  thousands 
of  others  on  the  old  path  and  abreast  of  the  pro- 
cession, so  that  they  might  see  and  be  seen.  They 
rode  faster  than  most  of  their  neighbors,  and 
wound  about  here  and  there  as  they  found  open- 
ings through  which  to  push  ahead.  Neither  took 
hold  of  the  handle-bar  of  the  wheel.  Instead, 
they  locked  arms,  and  by  skillful  pedaling  dashed 
from  side  to  side  and  went  through  the  throng 
with  the  ease  of  professional  riders.  It  was  the 
general  opinion  that  they  were  professionals,  for  no 
ordinary  riders  would  have  attempted  so  showy 
and  difficult  a  feat,  involving  danger  of  serious 
accident,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  hun- 
dreds of  others.  Very  few  of  the  spectators  ap- 
plauded the  performance. 


The  third  fascicule  of  the  Figaro-Salon  for  1896 
has  for  its  double-page  picture  in  colors  Madeleine 
Lemaire's  "Phcebe,"  and  the  pictures  reproduced 
in  full  page  are  "  Demi-Vierges,"  a  ball-room  scene 
by  Montzaigle  ;  "  Maison  Rustique,"  by  Israels  ; 
a  pastel  of  ballet-girls  by  Carrier- Belle  use  ;  Ber- 
nard's "  La  Cascade"  ;  a  sea  piece,  by  Mesdag  ; 
"Calves  for  Sale,"  by  Guignard  ;  "  Un  MarcheV' 
by  Adrien  Moreau  ;  a  scene  showing  a  religious 
fete  among  Catalan  peasants,  by  Barrau  ;  a  land- 
scape, by  Cazin  ;  and  "  Les  Emigres,"  by  J.  A. 
Meunier.  There  are  also  a  number  of  smaller 
reproductions  scattered  through  the  critical  text, 
which  is  by  Philippe  GUle.  Published  by  Boussod, 
Valadon  &  Cie,  Paris  ;  price,  60  cents. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists. __ 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  643  Market  Street. 


Anitchkoff  Palace, 

St  Petersburg, 

December  6,  1894. 

44  Her  Majesty,  Empress  Marie 
Feodorowna,  finding  great  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  your  tonic- 
wine,  requests  that  a  case  of  50 
bottles  Vin  Mariani  be  sent 
immediately,  addressed  to  Her 
Majesty  the  Empress." 

To  Mr.  Mariani,  Paris,  France. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

At  Druggists  and  Fancy"  Grocers.     Avoid  Substitutions 


t  : 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


GET 


Whitman's         Pure'  wholesome, 

INSTANTANEOUS  tTTTuffl 

Chocolate        wo   boilihg. 


MENNENS  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  ag 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sanborn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  .nailed  for  25  cts.  (■  ^J  p  p 
Samplemailed.CNamethis  paper)™  l\  LC 
GERHARD  MESSES  CO.,  Newark,  N,  J. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1S96. 


VOLUMES   I.  TO    XXXVIII. 


The  Thirty-eighth  Tolume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXVIII.  Inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  "With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  §5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TERRACOTTA 

PRESSED  BRICK 
FIRE  PROOFING 


CLADDlNG.McBEAN&CO. 

1358-1360  MARKET  ST. 
WORKS. LINCOLN  CAL. 


Dividend  Notice. 


THE     GER3IAS     SAVINGS     ASD     LOAN 
Society,  526"  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending   June  30,   1896.  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the    rate    of    four  and    twenty-six  Quodre 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits. 
five  hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent,  per  ar  - 
nary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  0  - 
nesday,  July  1,  1896. 

GEO.  TC 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


July  20,  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


"In  the  spring,  the  young  man's  fancy  lightly 
turns  to  thoughts  of  love,"  sang  the  poet.  He 
might  have  added,  had  he  lived  in  our  day,  that  the 
old  man's  fancy  does  not  veer  around  to  the  matri- 
monial point  until  the  early  summer,  judging  by 
the  crop  of  May-and-December  marriages  that 
have  taken  place  lately.  A  notable  instance  was 
that  of  Charles  R.  Abbott,  the  veteran  principal  of 
Public  School  No.  i  in  Brooklyn,  who  last  week 
wedded  Miss  Alice  Day,  a  graduate  and  later  a 
teacher  of  the  same  school.  The  groom  is  in  his 
seventy-third  year,  though  he  looks  like  a  man  of 
fifty,  and  the  bride  is  forty-three  years  his  junior. 
Another  septuagenarian  Benedict  is  Bouguereau, 
the  famous  French  painter,  who,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-one,  also  married  his  pupil  three  weeks 
ago.  But  in  the  latter  case,  the  disparity  in  ages 
was  not  so  great.  His  bride,  Miss  Elizabeth  Gard- 
ner, had  been  studying  art  in  Paris  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  they  had  been  engaged  since  1877. 
Bouguereau  had  been  a  widower  for  a  great  many 
years,  and  used  to  complain  that  loneliness  had 
distracted  and  weakened  his  band,  but  the  extreme 
length  of  the  courtship  was  due  to  the  objections 
to  the  match  entertained  by  Bouguereau's  mother. 
Her  recent  death  left  him  free  to  follow  the  inclina- 
tions of  his  heart,  but  it  seems  strange  to  an  Ameri- 
can that  a  man  who  had  reached  the  patriarchal  age 
of  threescore  years  and  ten  could  be  kept  in  single 
wretchedness  by  a  parental  whim.  The  marriage 
was  not  a  legal  impossibility  under  the  circum- 
stances, but  the  sentiment  to  which  he  deferred 
was  doubtless  strengthened  by  the  French  marriage 
laws,  which  make  the  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties'  parents  almost  an  essential  preliminary. 
And,  recognizing  this  fact,  a  new  law,  officially  de- 
scribed as  for  the  purpose  of  "  rendering  marriage 
easier,"  has  just  been  promulgated  in  France.  It 
simplifies  the  proofs  of  parental  consent.  The 
chief  alteration  is  that  whereas  a  man  under  thirty 
or  woman  under  twenty-five  had  to  give  three  suc- 
cessive monthly  notifications  to  refractory  parents 
that  their  consent  would  be  dispensed  with,  a  single 
notification  by  a  man  over  twenty-five  or  a  woman 
over  twenty-one  will  now  suffice.  One  month  after 
such  act  of  respect  the  marriage  may  be  celebrated. 

"You  will  go  to  some  secluded  place  in  the 
country  and  don  the  weeds  of  a  widow  ;  you  will 
conduct  yourself  properly  and  discreetly  in  every 
way  ;  you  will  hold  absolutely  no  communication, 
by  word,  letter,  or  wire,  with  any  other  of  your  old 
associates.  If,  at  the  end  of  one  year,  I  find  you 
have  fulfilled  these  conditions,  I  may  make  you 
again  my  wife."  This,  in  substance,  is  the  odd 
sentence  a  New  York  husband  who  had  divorced 
his  wife  pronounced  against  her  as  a  penance  to  be 
performed  before  he  would  take  her  back  to  his 
bosom.  Then  he  gave  her  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  and  sent  her  away,  no  one  knew  where. 
But  three  days  later  a  man  came  back  from  an  ob- 
scure summer  resort  and  announced  to  the  couple's 
friends  that  he  had  seen  the  ex-wife  there,  giddy- 
ing  around  in  bloomers  and  a  pink  shirt-waist. 
Whereupon  the  ex-husband  declared  that  all  was 
over  forever  between  them. 

The  marriage  settlements  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  children  are  supposed  to  be  provided  by 
that  gentleman  himself,  in  consideration  of  an  ad- 
ditional grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
made  to  his  annual  allowance  from  the  nation  some 
few  years  ago.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  prince  is 
so  constantly  in  a  state  of  financial  embarrassment 
that  he  can  not  do  it,  and  finds  difficulty  in  pro- 
viding for  his  son,  the  Duke  of  York.  When  one 
of  his  daughters  became  the  Duchess  of  Fife,  the 
queen  was  willing  to  act  as  she  had  done  in  the 
case  of  her  own  daughters  and  settle  upon  the 
princess  a  sum  sufficient  to  yield  her  an  inde- 
pendent income  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  ;  but 
the  duke  preferred  to  take  his  royal  bride  without 
a  dowry  from  her  relatives,  if  he  were  not  com- 
pelled, as  Lord  Lome  was,  to  keep  up  a  royal 
household  of  equerries  and  ladies-in-waiting  for 
his  wife.  But  when  the  Princess  Maud  is  married 
to  Prince  Carl  of  Denmark,  Queen  Victoria  will  be 
the  fairy  godmother,  and  will  settle  on  the  bride  a 
lump  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


The  dressmakers  and  milliners,  by  the  way,  who 
are  making  the  Princess  Maud's  trousseau  and  the 
illustrated    journals    are    very    anxious    to    know 
whether  the  Princess  of  Wales  intends  to  follow 
the  example  set  by  the  Duchess  of  Teck  when 
"  Princess  May  "  was  married  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
All  the  royal  trousseau  was  made  in  London,  and, 
as  is  usual  under  the  circumstances,  two  weeks  be- 
fore the  ceremony  notifications   were    sent  round 
to  the  different  illustrated  papers  by  the  various 
firms  who  were  intrusted  with  the  preparation  of 
the  corbeille  that  the  royal  trousseau  was  ready  for 
inspection.     Artists  and   reporters    tumbled    over 
each  other  in  their  eagerness  to  survey  the  finery. 
Sketches  were  taken,  notes  were  made,  and  every 
London  and  provincial  editor  was  made  happy  by 
nc->essioii  of  good  "copy"  and  better  illus- 
ns.    The  Duchess  of  Teck,  after  all  this  ex- 
tent, intimated  that  on  no  account  should  any 
.;aes  of  her  daughter's  trousseau  appear  in  any 


paper  before  the  wedding,  and  that  only  the  bridal 
gown  itself  and  the  going-away  gown  should  be 
submitted  to  the  public  gaze  after  the  ceremony. 
Then  ensued  a  time  of  wild  and  hurried  appeals 
by  distracted  dressmakers  and  milliners  to  the  illus- 
trated press  of  England.  But  the  editorial  ear  re- 
mained deaf  to  their  entreaties,  and  said  that  the 
sketches  having  been  made  they  must  appear. 
Finally,  the  duchess  herself  had  a  circular  letter 
sent  to  every  journal  in  the  kingdom,  forbidding 
any  one  to  use  any  of  the  drawings  made  except 
those  specially  intimated  by  her.  A  royal  com- 
mand, of  course,  can  not  be  disobeyed,  and  so  it 
came  about  that  sketches  of  the  Duchess  of  York's 
gowns  never  appeared  in  the  public  prints  and  the 
editors  of  Great  Britain  lost  good  "  copy." 


The  New  Woman,  in  the  person  of  Miss  Carrie 
Sawyer,  of  New  York,  has  achieved  a  feat  which 
should  upset  our  time-worn  standards  of  melo- 
drama. Formerly  it  was  the  hero  who  tore 
off  his  coat,  dashed  his  hat  aside,  and  plunged 
into  the  dark  waters  to  rescue  the  drowning 
heiress.  But  Miss  Sawyer  reversed  all  this. 
She  and  a  friend  were  being  rowed  about  on 
Rockland  Lake  by  a  couple  of  gentlemen,  the 
day  after  the  Fourth,  when  she  suddenly  called  to 
them  to  pull  straight  ahead,  and,  standing  up, 
began  to  unfasten  her  skirt.  The  surprised  gen- 
tlemen, not  knowing  what  was  coming,  bent  over 
their  oars,  and  suddenly  the  young  lady,  who  had 
removed  her  hat  and  now  stood  revealed  in  a  shirt 
waist  and  black  bloomers,  took  a  header  into  the 
water  and  was  soon  supporting  a  young  boy  who 
had  fallen  into  the  lake  and  had  already  gone 
under  twice.  There  are  probably  half  a  dozen 
dramatists  already  at  work  writing  a  play  around 
this  incident. 


"  Helen's  bed  "  is  the  joke  of  the  hour  in  Lon- 
don. "  Helen  "  is  the  Honorable  Helen  Henniker, 
an  eccentric  maiden  lady  of  noble  birth  and  un- 
certain years,  and  she  recently  saw  a  bed  so  very 
artistic  in  its  appointments  and  architecture  that 
she  fell  in  love  with  it  on  sight,  and  forthwith  pur- 
chased it.  Then  she  was  in  a  quandary  as  to  how 
she  should  dispose  of  the  old  one.  At  length  she 
hit  upon  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of  it  by  means  of 
a  raffle.  Accordingly,  she  started  selling  tickets  at 
half  a  guinea  apiece.  The  idea  seemed  to  tickle 
the  fancy  of  her  friends  and  acquaintances,  who 
are  legion  in  number,  and  there  was  a  great  rush 
for  the  tickets,  so  much  so  that  the  noble  spinster 
has  already  raked  in  considerably  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars  for  a  bed  that  was  not  worth,  even 
when  new,  more  than  fifty  dollars.  "  It  is  appall- 
ing to  think  what  may  happen,"  comments  the 
Marquise  de  Fontenoy,  who  is  our  authority  for 
the  tale,  "  if  ladies  of  society  become  fired  by  the 
example  of  the  Honorable  Helen  to  get  rid  of 
superfluous  and  intimately  personal  articles  of  fur- 
niture and  apparel  in  this  manner." 


Hyde  Park,  London,  is  the  fashionable  parade- 
ground  of  West-Enders.  Here  every  day  the  lady 
of  rank  drives  or  bicycles  ;  her  husband  and 
brothers  take  their  horseback  rides,  and  all  the 
world  strolls  in  best  garb.  Yet  a  century  ago 
Hyde  Park  was  the  happy  hunting-ground  of 
highwaymen,  and  murders  and  robberies  were 
common.  As  most  of  this  light-fingered  gentry, 
dressed  in  the  height  of  fashion,  it  was  next 
to  impossible  to  single  them  out  from  the  fashion- 
able throngs,  and  capture  was  rare.  Crossing 
Hyde  Park,  Horace  Walpole  was  robbed  of  his 
watch  and  jewels.  The  thief  was  the  notorious 
Jimmy  McLean,  and  so  popular  was  he  with  the 
women  that  when  captured  afterward  and  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  he  nearly  died  from  the  sur- 
feit of  attention  he  received.  On  the  Saturday  be- 
fore he  died,  nearly  three  thousand  people  of  rank 
— most  of  them  women — visited  hjm  in  his  cell,  and 
the  heat  was  so  overpowering  that  he  fainted  three 
times.  Duels  were  a  common  matter  in  Hyde  Park. 
A  writer  in  a  1775  newspaper  asks  that  "com- 
batants will  stand  a  little  nearer  together  or  it  will 
be  dangerous  to  take  an  airing  in  the  park,  as 
carriages  are  seen  to  drive  between  the  duelists  as 
they  take  aim  at  one  another."  Hyde  Park  owed 
its  chief  charm  to  the  fact  that  riding  and  driving 
were  permitted  there.  George,  Prince  of  Wales, 
in  the  last  century  drove  there  in  a  magnificent 
turn-out.  The  harness  was  blue,  stitched  with 
red  ;  the  horses  were  adorned  with  plumes  and 
ribbon  bows  ;  the  carriage  was  lined  with  rose- 
colored  velvet,  hung  with  rose  satin,  trimmed  with 
a  gold  fringe.  In  that  time  there  was  a  reaction 
from  the  fripperies  of  toilet  which  men  had  worn, 
and  they  went  to  the  other  extreme,  borrowing 
fashions  and  manners  from  coachmen  and  hunt- 
ers. The  women  of  the  day  were  very  gay.  It 
was  fashionable  for  them  to  drive  their  own  horses, 
and  they  tore  through  Hyde  Park  at  a  fast  pace, 
gowned  in  box-coat  and  cape,  beaver  hat,  cravat, 
and  Hessian  boots  ;  men's  clothes  are  not  an  exclu- 
sive property  of  the  woman  of  to-day.  Lady 
Archer  was  the  most  noted  of  these  women,  and  so 
addicted  was  she  to  gambling  that  she  was  threat- 
ened with  the  pillory.  During  the  severe  winters 
great  crowds  assembled  in  Hyde  Park  to  watch  the 
fashionables  do  fancy  steps  on  skates.  On  one  of 
these  occasions  it  is  recorded  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  wore  a  fur  pelisse  valued  at  four  thousand 


dollars,  and  his  bands  were  hidden  in  a  huge 
black  muff.  Ladies  were  denied  these  furry  com- 
forts, as  fashion  permitted  them  only  a  swan's-down 
boa.  Nowadays,  when  it  is  the  height  of  ill-taste  to 
dress  conspicuously,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  the  chief  aim  of  the  dandies  and  ladies 
who  frequented  Hyde  Park  was  to  be  stared  at. 
The  fantastic  display  in  a  crowd  on  Sunday  sur- 
passes belief.  About  five  o'clock  each  day  the 
dandies  collected  to  display  to  friends  and  imitators 
their  faultless  coats,  buckskin  breeches,  polished 
top-boots,  and  full  cravats.  The  ladies  were  even 
more  striking.  We  may  read  in  the  records  how  a 
lady  of  rank  appeared  in  a  "  white  satin  pelisse, 
ornamented  with  gold  twist  and  tassels.  Her  head- 
dress was  a  mameluke  turban  adorned  with  jewels, 
and  the  whole  possessed  great  correctness  of  taste." 
There  might  be  seen  Sir  Lumley  Skeffington,  who 
painted  his  face  like  a  doll,  and  Romeo  Coates  in  a 
white  curricle  shaped  like  a  shell,  drawn  by  white 
horses,  on  whose  harness,  as  on  all  available  parts 
of  the  carriage,  was  placed  his  crest,  a  cock  crow- 

Such  mixed  public  banquets  as  the  Vagabonds 
Club's  dinner  to  "  distinguished  literary  ladies"  in 
London  recently  are  becoming  quite  common  on 
the  other  side,  and  will  doubtless  soon  journey  to 
this  country.  It  behooves  our  literary  ladies, 
therefore,  to  be  prepared  for  them,  and  for  their 
benefit  we  transcribe  the  only  rule  of  mixed  ban- 
quet etiquette,  so  to  speak,  that  has  yet  been 
formulated.  "  I  wish  ladies  would  understand," 
writes  Mrs.  Fenwick-Miller,  "  that  etiquette  at  such 
dinners  requires  that,  when  a  group  of  persons 
have  their  health  drunk,  they  should  all  stand  up 
when  the  speaker  appointed  to  represent  them 
rises.  It  adds  to  the  interest  of  the  occasion 
greatly.  I  have  replied  for  '  The  Ladies '  at  a 
great  many  public  dinners  in  my  time,  and  I 
always  invite  the  other  ladies  to  rise  with  me  ;  the 
lady  guests  of  the  occasion  thus  become  visible 
as  a  body  to  their  hosts,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  a 
mutual  satisfaction."  This  outburst  owes  its  birth 
to  the  fact  that  the  literary  ladies  at  the  Vagabonds 
Club's  dinner  did  not  rise  when  she  rose  to  respond 
to  the  toast  of"  Our  Guests." 

The  "  Book  of  Beauty  "  recently  published  in 
London  is  being  much  discussed.  It  is  a  gorgeous 
affair  in  binding,  printing,  and  the  other  details  of 
its  mechanical  production,  and  it  contains  portraits 
of  the  most  noted  beauties  of  London  in  the  later 
Victorian  era.  Some  of  the  prettiest  women  and 
most  artistic  pictures  in  the  volume  have  been 
painted  by  Pere  Anderson,  whose  portraits  in  water- 
colors  have  come  to  be  considered  very  much  "  the 
thing"  among  the  most  fashionable  people  in  Lon- 
don. He  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  Americans,  and, 
writes  Anna  Morton  Lane,  "  some  of  bis  most  suc- 
cessful pictures  have  had  a  daughter  of  the  Great 
Republic  as  their  models.  Lady  Terrence  Black- 
wood (nie  Davis),  small,  dainty,  and  girlish,  with 
her  rounded  chin  resting  in  her  hand  and  her  big 
eyes  looking  straight  out  of  the  canvas,  is  to  be 
seen  there.  The  Countess  of  Essex  (nie  Grant), 
tall,  stately,  and  exquisitely  gowned,  has  been  an- 
other of  his  models.  Mrs.  David  Bispham,  tiny, 
dark-eyed,  and  delicate,  with  her  arm  round  her 
little  daughter  Vida,  is  also  an  excellent  type  of 
Mr.  Anderson's  skill  in  portraiture.  Lady  Grey- 
Egerton  (nie  Cuyler),  lovely,  dark,  and  with  a  curi- 
ous, questioning  look  in  her  great  eyes,  is  a  more 
than  deserving  addition  to  the  '  beauties  '  to  whom 
Mr.  Anderson  has  done  such  justice,  while  Lady 
Marcus  Beresford,  very  pensive  and  "rather  plaint- 
ive, has  that  spirituelle  air  that  so  distinguishes  her 
from  the  commonplace  woman." 

Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Helping  him  out :  Stranger — "  Can  you  break  a 
five-dollar  bill  ?  "  Editor — "Will  five  yearly  sub- 
scriptions do  ?  " — Fuck. 


Duxbak      *^ 

is  the  name  ^^^L^^ 

of  the  •*•     >- 

^^^    <&*  VELVETEEN 

^  SKIRT  BINDING 

that  is  rainproof  and  sheds  water.  It 
wears— like  the  other  S.  H.  &  M.'s  and 
does  not  turn  gray  like  the  cheap  kinds. 
Put  it  on  your  traveling  and  sea-side  gowns 

If  your  dealer  will  not 

supply  you  we  will. 

Samplts  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy, "  a  new  72  page 

book  by   Miss   Emma  M.    Hooper,   of  the  Ladies' 

Home  Journal,    giving  valuable   poin'.s,  mailed  for 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  599,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  S&VINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash S   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.69 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President,  A. 
C.  Heineken  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
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BET 

For  convalescents  and  invalids ;  for  chil- 
dren or  for  people  with  weak  digestion 
must  be  carefully  prepared  from  the 
most  wholesome  ingredients.  For 
such  cooking,  Cottolene  proves  in- 
valuable. It  imparts  a  delicate  flavor 
to  the  food,  making  it  at  once  pal- 
atable and  healthful. 

Cottolene 


is  undoubtedly  the  best  cooking  material  j 
ever  produced.     Get  the  genuine. 


Look  (or  the  Cottolene  trade-merka— " CottoUn*"''  aud  tttrr't  head  | 
(fon-ptanf  tcreafA — on  erery  tin. 

Bt.  Loala,  Cbte**«,  Wemtnal,   8u  ItuuiMO, 
Portland,  Gregcm. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  a  certain  court  function,  Lady  Harrington 
was  bedizened  with  diamonds  and  jewels,  and 
looked  like  a  stage  queen  of  indifferent  character, 
and  she  bitterly  complained  to  George  Selwyn  that 
she  was  to  walk  with  Lady  Portsmouth,  who  would 
have  a  wig  and  a  stick.  "Never  mind,"  he  said, 
"  you  will  only  look  as  if  you  were  taken  up  by  the 
constable."  This  she  repeated  everywhere,  under 
the  impression  the  reflection  was  on  Lady  Ports- 
mouth. 


Robert  Louis  Stevenson  once  took  an  eccentric 
acquaintance  of  his  to  hear  Sir  Charles  Halle  play 
the  piano  at  St.  James's  Hall,  London.  Sir  Charles 
was  a  musician  of  the  most  correct  and  severe 
British  type,  though  a  German  by  birth.  After  the 
concert  was  over  they  walked  as  far  as  the  Marble 
Arch — neither  having  spoken.  Arrived  there,  the 
friend  stopped  and  delivered  himself  thus  :  "  The 
manner  of  the  elderly  statesman  at  the  piano  was 
somewhat  austere  and  chilling."  And  then  they 
walked  on. 


At  a  certain  high  school  it  is  the  custom  (says 
the  Chicago  Tribune)  to  discuss  briefly  the  morn- 
ing's news  before  taking  up  the  regular  work  of  the 
day.  One  morning,  not  long  ago,  paper  in  hand, 
the  teacher  ascended  to  her  desk.  Before  her  were 
the  bright  young  faces  of  those  intrusted  to  her 
care.  She  spread  the  paper  upon  the  desk,  and 
glanced  over  the  first  page.  "  First  of  all,"  she 
said,  "  I  see  this  heading  :  '  Pool-Room  Raided.'  " 
She  raised  her  head,  and  a  note  of  deep  feeling 
came  into  her  voice.  "  Boys,"  she  continued, 
"  never  touch  a  cue."  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  in 
the  house. 

Thackeray  got  into  trouble  by  copying  some  of 
his  characters  too  closely  from  life,  notably  when 
he  put  his  friend.  Arthur  Archdekne,  into  "  Pen- 
dennis  "  as  the  ever  delightful  Harry  Foker.  Al- 
though Thackeray  meant  no  unkindness,  Arch- 
dekne never  quite  forgave  him.  One  night,  just 
after  Thackeray  had  delivered  his  first  lecture  on 
"The  English  Humorists,"  Archdekne  met  him  at 
the  Cider-Cellar  Club,  surrounded  by  a  coterie 
who  were  offering  their  congratulations.  "  How 
are  you,  Thack  ?  "  cried  Archie  ;  "  I  was  at  your 
show  to-day  at  Willis's.  What  a  lot  of  swells  you 
had  there — yes  1  But  I  thought  it  was  dull— devil- 
ish dull  I  I  will  tell  you  what  it  is,  Thack,  you 
want  a  piano." 

Sir  Michael  Costa,  who  was  a  rigid  disciplinarian 
of  his  orchestra,  on  one  occasion  was  compelled  to 
wait  half  an  hour  for  the  second  oboe,  and  finally 
to  begin  without  him.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  later, 
when  the  orchestra  was  at  work,  the  absentee  ap- 
peared, breathless,  panting,  and  sheepish.  His 
explanation  was  that  "  a  domestic  event  had  just 
occurred  in  his  home,  and  that  he  did  not  like  to 
leave  until  he  was  assured  that  everything  had 
passed  off  satisfactorily."  There  was  some  laugh- 
ing and  chaffing,  but  Sir  Michael  did  not  join  in 
the  merriment.  However,  on  hearing  the  explana- 
tion his  features  relaxed  somewhat,  and,  turning  to 
the  late  oboe  player,  he  said  :  "  That  is  a  different 
thing.     You  may  take  your  place  ;  but,  mind,  don't 

let  it  occur  again." 

♦ 

Once,  at  a  London  dinner-table,  the  late  Pro- 
fessor Huxley  met  Roscoe  Conkling,  of  whom  he 
ventured  to  inquire  his  views  on  the  subject  of  civil- 
service  reform.  The  brilliant  American  started 
off  immediately  in  full  career  upon  a  denunciatory 
speech,  long,  elaborate,  rhetorical  and  effective, 
but  approaching  the  proportions  of  an  oration 
rather  than  those  suitable  for  table  talk.  Mr. 
Huxley,  a  no  less  forcible  talker  himself,  refrained 
from  making  any  reply.  When  he  was  asked  what 
he  thought  of  Mr.  Conkling's  speech,  however,  he 
paid  it  the  characteristic  compliment  of  calling  it 
"  the  most  brilliant  defense  I  ever  heard  of  a  per- 
fectly indefensible  thing."  At  another  dinner,  at 
which  John  Bright  was  present,  the  conversation 
happened  to  turn  upon  India,  and  Mr.  Huxley  ex- 
pressed with  considerable  vigor  his  Imperialist 
opinions,  concluding  with  the  statement  that  India 
had  been  won  by  the  sword,  and  must  be  held  by 
the  sword.  That  aroused  Bright.  His  soul  blazed 
out.  He  spoke  as  one  having  authority  and  in- 
spiration. When  he  ended,  Mr.  Huxley,  impressed 
with  Bright's  sincerity,  and  not  caring  for  an  argu- 
ment, sat  silentj  As  the  company  went  upstairs 
some  one  said  to  Mr.  Huxley  that  he  thought  Mr. 
Bright  had  gone  rather  far.  *' Well,"  he  replied, 
"  I  never  before  understood  how  thoroughly  a  man 
might  enjoy  being  told  that  he  was  a  fool  1  " 


"  I  admit  all  you  say  you  are  going  to  prove.  Let  us 
hurry  along."  With  a  rapidity  which  almost  took 
O'Conor's  breath  away,  all  the  facts  which  he  had 
accumulated  were  accepted  wholesale.  There  he 
rested  his  case,  and  Gerard,  for  the  defense,  called 
no  witnesses,  but  at  once  began  his  address  to  the 
jury.  "Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  he,  "some 
of  you  know  me  personally.  I  have  no  doubt  those 
of  you  who  are  not  personally  acquainted  with  me 
know  me  by  reputation.  Now,  gentlemen,  you 
know  that  if  my  client  had  been  guilty  of  any  fraud, 
I  should  be  the  last  man  on  earth  to  admit  it.  I 
should  hide  it  from  you,  I  should  cover  it  up,  I 
should  fight,  fight— and  I  know  how  to  fight— 
against  the  proof  of  its  getting  in  evidence.  If  my 
client  had  been  guilty  of  fraud,  do  you  think  I 
would  admit  it  ?  No  !  no  1  Never  I  never  I 
never!  "  Here  he  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Gentle- 
men, excuse  my  brevity.  I  have  an  engagement  to 
dine  to-day,  and  my  time  is  almost  up  ;  I  will  de- 
tain you  no  longer."     He  won  his  case. 


A    BICYCLE    PUZZLE. 


The  Activity  of  Mrs.  Harris's  Cyclometer. 


"Have  you  been  riding  my  wheel?"  Mrs. 
Harris  looked  her  husband  straight  in  the  eyes, 
but  that  gentleman  returned  the  inquisitive  and 
defiant  glare  of  his  better  half  with  perfect  com- 
posure. 

"  No,  my  dear  ;  I  have  not  been  riding  your 
wheel,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  calmly.  "  I  have  enough 
trouble  with  my  own,  and  have  no  ambition  to  be- 
come familiar  with  any  other.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"Well,  it  is  curious,"  remarked  that  good 
woman,  still  somewhat  suspicious.  "  If  you  have 
not  been  using  it,  I  am  sure  I  don't  know  who  has." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  precious*  wheel  ?  " 
asked  Mr.  Harris.  "Busted  again,  I  suppose? 
You  have  more  trouble  with  that  bike  than  I  do 
with  my  money." 

"The  last  time  I  went  riding,  my  cyclometer 
registered  237  miles,"  said  Mrs.  Harris.  "  Look 
at  it  now  !  The  cyclometer  says  261  miles.  Some 
one  has  ridden  that  wheel  24  miles.  Why,  John, 
you  were  with  me  the  last  time.  You  remember 
that  we  rode  15  miles,  and  that  you  looked  at  the 
cyclometer  when  we  arrived  home." 

"That's  right,"  said  Mr.  Harris,  after  a  mo- 
ment's thought.  "  I  remember  that  it  showed  237, 
and  remarked  that  you  had  to  ride  only  13  miles  to 
reach  the  250  mark.  Probably  one  of  the  children 
has  been  amusing  himself  by  revolving  that  front 
wheel." 

But  Mrs.  Harris  dismissed  that  theory  with  scorn. 
The  children  knew  better  than  to  touch  the  wheel. 
Mr.  Harris  smoked  in  silence  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  was  deep  in  thought. 

"How  about  that  new  hired  girl  of  yours?" 
asked  Mr.  Harris.  "  Do  you  know  whether  she 
rides  a  wheel  or  not  ?  " 

"What  a  question  1  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Harris. 
"  You  don't  suppose  for  a  moment  that  May  would 
dare  ride  my  wheel  ?  " 

May  was  the  new  servant-girl.  Mr.  Harris  had 
no  opinion  to  offer  on  that  proposition,  and  closed 
the  incident  for  the  day  by  remarking  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  mysterious  record  of  the  cyclo- 
meter, and  suggested  that  perhaps  the  ghost  of  a 
former  tenant,  now  dead,  might  have  taken  a  night 
spin. 

The  mystery  deepened  the  following  day.  When 
Mrs.  Harris  looked  at  her  wheel  the  cyclometer 
registered  278  miles,  an  increase  of  17  miles  over 
the  preceding  day.  More  than  that,  Mr.  Harris's 
bicycle-lamp  was  on  the  mysterious  wheel.  Upon 
investigation  it  was  found  that  Mrs.  Harris's  lamp 
had  been  transferred  to  the  other  wheel,  and  that 
it  was  in  a  badly  damaged  condition. 

"This  beats  anything  I  ever  heard  of,"  said 
Mrs.  Harris.  "  Do  you  suppose  May  would  dare 
to  take  this  wheel  out  after  we  have  retired  ?  She 
told  me  to-day  that  she  was  afraid  to  go  out  on 
the  streets  after  dark.  She  asked  me  to  go  out  on 
the  back  porch  with  her,  as  she  was  afraid  to  go 
alone." 

"  That  looks  suspicious,"  mused  Mr.  Harris. 

Miss  Olive  contributed  a  clew.  Miss  Olive  is 
about  nine  years  old  and  has  but  one  ambition— to 
own  a  bicycle. 

"  May  said  to  me  to-day,"  said  Miss  Olive,  "  that 
she  wished  it  would  stop  rainiig,  as  she  wanted  to 
go  out  on  her  wheel.  Then  she  laughed  and 
laughed  as  hard  as  she  could." 


Charles  O'Conor  and  James  W.  Gerard  were 
once  opposed  to  each  other  in  an  important  trial. 
When  Mr.  O'Conor  produced  his  first  witness,  Mr. 
Gerard  rose  and  said  :  "  Mr.  O'Conor,  what  do 
you  propose  to  show  by  this  witness  ? "  Mr. 
O'Conor  told  what  he  wished  to  prove.  "It  is 
useless  to  waste  the  time  of  the  court  and  jury  in 
proving  that,"  said  the  other  ;  "  I  admit  it."  Mr. 
O'Conor  then  called  his  next  witness,  and  the  same 
question  and  answer  were  repeated.  "  I  admit  it," 
said  Mr.  Gerard  ;  "  don't  let  us  waste  time."  An- 
other witness  began,  and  Mr.  Gerard  interrupted  : 


"  I'll  make  her  laugh  if  I  catch  her  with  my 
wheel." 

"  It  is  easy  enough  to  catch  her,"  said  Mr. 
Harris.  "  We  will  try  to-night.  Do  not  say  a 
word,  and  we  will  solve  this  bicycle  puzzle." 

The  erratic  wheel  occupied  a  room  adjoining  that 
of  Mrs.  Harris,  and  the  connecimg  door  was 
always  open.  All  that  afternoon  the  lady  of  the 
house  was  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement.  May  went 
demurely  about  her  work.  There  was  never  a 
more  bashful,  retiring  strvant-girl  than  May,  with 
her  timid  blue  eyes  and  abashed  manners.  The 
more  Mrs.  Harris  studied  the  girl,  the  more  she 
became  convinced  that  the  suspicions  of  her  hus- 
band were  unfounded.  When  John  came  home, 
Mrs.  Harris  told  him  it  was  a  shame  to  suspect  the 
poor  girl. 

"  That's  all  right,"  said  the  heartless  man  of  the 
house.  "This  bicycle  mania  does  queer  things. 
Let  me  alone,  and  I  will  straighten  this  thing  out." 

About  nine  o'clock  that  night,  Mr.  Harris  fast- 
ened a  black  silk  thread  to  the  frame  of  the  wheel, 
unwound  about  thirty  feet  of  it,  and  tied  the  other 
end  to  a  large  tin  pail,  which  he  balanced  carefully 
on  the  upper  edge  of  a  picture- frame.  He  sur- 
veyed this  trap  with  great  satisfaction. 

"  I  have  given  her  enough  rope,  so  that  she  will 
be  half-way  down  the  hall  before  the  pail  falls," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Harris.  "  We  will  turn  down  the 
gas,  pretend  to  retire,  and  await  developments." 

Mrs.  Harris  was  in  a  tremble  of  excitement,  but 
remained  quiet.  The  moments  passed  slowly,  and 
John  dropped  into  a  doze,  when  a  crash  in  the  ad- 
joining room  sounded  through  the  flat. 

"  You  stay  right  here,"  commanded  Mrs.  Harris. 
"  You  would  scare  the  poor  girl  to  death.  Let  me 
attend  to  her." 

And  Mrs.  Harris  "  attended  "  to  her.  The  guilty 
May  was  discovered  half-way  through  the  dining- 
room,  with  the  wheel  in  her  possession. 

"  For  a  girl  who  is  afraid  of  the  dark  you  have 
considerable  nerve,"  said  Mrs.  Harris.  "  You 
march  right  back  with  that  wheel.  Of  all  the 
things  I  ever  heard  of  in  my  life  1  How  dare  you 
do  such  a  thing.  May  ?  Don't  you  know  what  a 
cyclometer  is  ?  Did  you  not  know  that  you  would 
be  discovered?  The  idea  of  your  stealing  out  at 
night  and  riding  my  wheel  I  " 

It  took  Mrs.  Harris  ten  minutes  to  express  her 
feelings  properly,  during  which  time  May  said 
nothing.  She  had  nothing  to  say.  The  next  day 
the  following  "  ad  "  appeared  in  a  morning  paper  : 
TaTANTED-A  SERVANT  GIRL,  WHO  DOES 
VV  not  ride  a  bicycle,  at  426  Sixty-First  Place,  Wood- 
lawn.  * 

— Chicago  Times-Herald. 


Valuable  Franchise  Secured. 

The  franchise  of  easy  digestion — one  of  the  most 
valuable  in  the  gift  of  medical  science — can  be  se- 
cured by  any  person  wise  enough  to  use  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  either  to  suppress  growing  dys- 
pepsia, or  to  uproot  it  at  maturity.  Bilious,  rheu- 
matic, and  fever  and  ague  sufferers,  persons  troubled 
with  nervousness,  and  the  constipated,  should  also 
secure  the  health  franchise  by  the  same  means. 


He—"  It's  no  crime   to  be  poor."    She—1'  Not 
unless  you're  a  poor  singer." — Adams  Freeman. 
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Absolutely  Pure-DeliGious-Nutntious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


/WADE.     BY 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  L= 

DORCHESTER. MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belle  ch0c0lat1ere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

\AYOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasantefforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in. 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  yon  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  maon. 
factor es  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DOCK-ALL  NUMBERS ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2S5^-lnch  Dock,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  ANTD  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streett, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric Tuesday,  July  21 

Belgic.  .('Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  8 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu).. Wednesday,  August  36 

Gaelic Saturday,  September  12 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freigb*    ind  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  431  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  g  a.  m.  July  3,  13,  18,  28,  August  2,  12,  27. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  July  8,  13,  18,  23,  28, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m,  July  5,  8, 12,  16,  20, 24,  28,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m  .  July  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26",  30, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  July  5,  8.  12,  16, 
20,  24,  28,  at  n  A.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Maxatlan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Gnaymas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaia,  July 

3,  and   25th   of  ea^h    month    thereafter.      Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cat. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  ^  DAYS  ONLY. to 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII.  r\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  \J S.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via   Honolulu  and   Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  July  23,  at  2  P.  M. 
S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  August 

4,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

J.  1).  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NBW  YORK: 

Majestic Aagust  26 


Adriatic Joly  29 

•  ■ermanic August  5 

Teutonic August  12 

Britannic August  19 


Germanic September  2 

Teutonic September  9 

Britannic September  16 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  S40  and  S45.  Steerage  ticVrt*  at  low 
rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leadi 
ueamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 

H.  MAITLAND   KER?! 
39  Broad . 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Adams-Bray  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Olive  Bray  and  Mr.  Charles 
H.  Adams  took  place  at  four  o'clock  last  Wednes- 
day afternoon  in  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Church  in 
Carson  City,  Nev.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Bray,  of  Carson  City,  and 
the  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Adams,  of  Menlo  Park. 

Rev.  James  B.  Eddy  officiated.  Miss  Mary 
Bray,  the  bride's  sister,  was  the  bridesmaid,  and 
little  Miss  Irene  Sabin  the  maid  of  honor.  Mr. 
Ansel  M.  Easton  acted  as  best  man.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams  left  after  the  ceremony  for  Menlo 
Park,  where  they  will  reside. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  was  recently  announced  in 
Vienna  of  Miss  Alice  Younger  and  First  Lieutenant 
Baron  Laval  Nugent,  of  the  Eighty-First  Infantry 
Regiment  of  the  Line,  Imperial  Royal  Austrian 
Army.  Miss  Younger  is  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Dr.  William  J.  Younger,  of  this  city.  She  went  to 
Vienna  last  fall  with  Mrs.  Younger  and  her  sisters 
to  study  music  and  art,  and  there  met  the  young 
officer  to  whom  she  is  betrothed.  Baron  Nugent 
is  a  grand-nephew  of  the  late  Field-Marshal  Count 
Nugent  and  nephew  of  Lady  Southampton,  first 
lady-in-waiting  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Isabel  McKenna  and  Mr. 
Peter  Donahue  Martin,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  on  July  30th,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed, 
owing  to  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue, 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Mansfield  Wood 
and  Lieutenant  William  H.  Coffin,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  July  25th,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Rev.  Dr.  Mans- 
field, in  San  Jos6.  The  wedding  will  be  a  quiet 
one. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  residence  in 
San  Rafael,  and  entertained  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 

A.  F.  Fechteler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks,  Mrs. 
Chauncey  R.   Winslow,  Miss  Morrow,  and  Mr.  J. 

B.  Stetson. 

Miss  Frances  Curry  gave  a  dinner-party  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  last  Monday  evening.  Her 
guesis  were  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Fanny 
Loughborough,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Mr.  George 
Loughborough,  and  Mr.  J.  F.J.  Archibald. 


Three  well-known  San  Francisco  ladies  are  at 
present  suffering  from  the  results  of  accidents. 
Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  daughter  of  Judge  W.  T. 
Wallace,  while  driving  at  San  Rafael  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Fred  H.  Greenwood, 
was  thrown  from  the  vehicle  in  consequence  of  the 
horses  bolting.  Miss  Wallace  was  badly  bruised, 
but  escaped  without  breaking  any  bones  ;  she  will 
be  confined  to  her  bed  for  several  weeks.  Two  bi- 
cycle accidents  are  also  to  be  regretted.  Mrs.  Os- 
good Hooker,  while  out  bicycling  near  Sausalito, 
lost  control  of  her  wheel,  and  was  thrown,  severely 
spraining  her  ankle.  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase 
also  had  a  bicycle  accident  which  resulted  more 
seriously.  She  sprained  one  ankle  and  sustained 
two  fractures  of  the  leg.  Both  of  these  latter  acci- 
dents were  due  to  losing  control  of  the  wheel.  It 
is  becoming  apparent  that  the  disuse  of  brakes  by 
the  bicycle  manufacturers  a  year  or  two  ago  was  a 
mistake. 


NO  other  aid  to  the 
housewife  so  great,  no 
other  agent  so  potent  in 
relief  for  the  dyspeptic, 
has  ever  been  devised. 
ROYAL  Baking  Powder 
is  simply  indispensable 
where  the  finest,  purest, 
most  wholesome  and  eco= 
j-mcal  foods  are  desired. 

royal  baling  powder  co.,  ioe  wall  st.,  n.  y. 


A    LANGTRY    LEGEND. 


One  of  Many  Fairy-Tales  Newspapers  have  Fab- 
ricated  about  the    "Jersey    Lily"— Its 
Flimsy  Foundation  in  Facts. 


Under  the  heading  of  "  The  Beauty  and  the 
Prince,"  the  Chronicle  of  July  nth  reprints  from  the 
New  York  Press,  thereby  tacitly  indorsing  it,  an  ex- 
traordinary story  of  the  introduction  of  Mrs.  Langtry 
to  London  society.  It  is  a  tissue  of  falsehoods 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  another  glaring  in- 
stance of  the  inaccuracy  of  the  daily  press. 

The  article  stated  that  "  thirty  years  ago,  John 
Creak  was  an  ordinary  London  builder's  laborer," 
and  that  by  building  in  South  Kensington,  "  Creak 
developed  into  a  millionaire."  There  never  was  a 
builder  in  South  Kensington  in  a  large  way  of  busi- 
ness of  the  name  of  John  Creak,  if  indeed  there 
was  such  a  builder  at  all. 

The  article  goes  on  :  "  Mrs.  Langtry  was  the 
daughter  of  the  Dean  of  Jersey,  and  married  to  a 
gentleman  who  lived  in  the  same  respectable  and 
sleepy  town." 

There  is  no  such  town  as  "  Jersey." 

The  article  continues :  "  A  party  of  aristocratic 
young  Englishmen,  visiting  the  Channel  Islands, 
accidentally  came  across  the  '  Jersey  Lily.'  They 
returned  to  London,  where  they  acquainted  the 
Prince  of  Wales  with  the  '  find '  they  had  made. 
Creak  had  become  acquainted  with  Mrs.  Langtry 
some  time  previously.  He  got  to  know  of  the 
prince's  desire  to  meet  the  beauty,  and  wrote  to 
Mr.  Langtry  asking  permission  for  the  latter's  wife  to 
pay  him  a  short  visit  in  London.  Creak  succeeded  in 
acquainting  the  prince,  by  means  of  an  aristocratic 
and  poverty-stricken  go-between,  that  the  beauty 
was  in  London  and  'approachable.'  The  erst- 
while bricklayer  depended  on  the  prince  for  sub- 
stantial recognition  of  his  services.  Before  long 
the  name  of  John  Creak,  Esq.,  was  found  among 
the  list  of  recipients  of  birthday  honors,  and  he 
became  Lord  Creak,  a  baron  of  the  United  King- 
dom." 

No  John  Creak,  or  any  other  South  Kensington 
builder,  was  given  a  peerage  for  an  introduction, 
or  became  "Lord  Creak,  a  Baron  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  no  more 
power  to  give  a  peerage  than  has  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  article  further  says  :  "Before  this  consum- 
mation of  his  desires,  Creak  received  a  hint,  and 
his  name  appeared  as  the  giver  of  ,£100,000  to  one 
of  the  London  hospitals." 

"John  Creak"  did  nof  give  ^100,000  to  one  of 
the  London  hospitals. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  give  the  facts  on  which 
this  mendacious  story  is  founded :  There  was  a 
successful  builder  in  South  Kensington  who  in 
some  respects  answers  the  description  of  "John 
Creak."  His  name  was  Charles  James  Freake. 
By  his  building  operations  he  made  a  fortune  esti- 
mated at  from  ^50,000  to  ^70,000  a  year.  He 
built  and  endowed,  at  his  own  expense,  a  college 
of  music  at  South  Kensington  in  connection  with 
the  government  science  and  art  department  of  the 
Kensington  Museum  of  Arts.  For  this,  and  in 
recognition  of  the  honorable  position  he  had 
achieved,  he  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  then  prime  minister,  given  a  baronetcy 
— not  a  peerage — by  the  queen  in  1882. 

Mrs.  Langtry  was,  as  stated,  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  le  Breton,  the  Dean  of  Jersey,  the  largest  of 
the  Channel  Islands,  where  they  lived  in  the  town 
of  Si.  Heliers,  the  capital.  The  Le  Breton  family 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  in  the  islands,  tracing 
its  descent  to  the  Norman  conquest.  Shortly  after 
their  marriage,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Langtry  went  to 
London  with  a  few  good  introductions.  The  great 
artist  Millais  painted  her  portrait,  which  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Royal  Academy  of  that  year,  and 
attracted  much  attention.  Her  beauty  and  charm- 
ing manner  soon  opened  the  best  houses  to  her, 
such  as  those  of  Lord  Granville  and  Lord  Kim- 
berley,  and  she  was  presented  at  court  and  re- 
ceived invitations  to  Marlborough  House.  Mrs. 
Langtry 's  introduction  to  London  society  must  have 
been  quite  twenty  years  ago.  Mr.  Freake 's 
baronetcy  dates  back  only  fourteen  years. 

The  article  already  quoted  says:  "The  sever- 
ance of  all  relations  between  the  two  parties  [Mrs, 
Langtry  and  the  prince]  was  caused  by  a  young 
and  extremely  rich  nobleman.  The  ycung  Earl  of 
Dudley  had  just  come  into  his  fortune,  after  a  long 
minority,  during  which  his  estate  had  been  care- 
fully fostered.  The  first  year  after  his  majority,  he 
spent  about  three  times  his  income.  Mrs.  Langtry 
was  one  of  his  chief  beneficiaries." 

About  the  time  Mrs.  Langtry  went  on  the  stage, 
she  ceased  to  mix  in  London  society,  including  that 
of  Marlborough  House.  This  must  have  been 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  The  young  Earl  of 
Dudley  succeeded  his  father  in  1885,  eleven  years 
ago.  He  was  then  only  eighteen,  and  a  boy  at 
school.  His  "long  minority"  lasted  only  three 
years. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  instances  of  the  way  in 
which  the  daily  papers  print  pages  of  unauthentic 
and  often  baseless  gossip.  With  but  the  vaguest 
idea  to  start  with,  the  industrious  space-writer  reels 
off  columns  of  stuff,  and  it  is  printed,  without  a 
thought  of  its  accuracy,  or  even  veracity,  if  only  it 
be  "readable." 


SONGS    OF    THE    CYCLE. 


The  Bell  of  the  Bike. 
Id  the  beginning, 
Ere  the  artificer 
Built  him  the  wood  thing 
Named  the  cSliriftre, 
Baron  von  Drnise — 
Four  years  from  Waterloo — 
Vengefully  pondering, 
Impotent  Gaul, 
As  he  heard  how  the  thunder 
Of  Wellington's  soldiery, 
England's  artillery. 
Wheeled  through  the  world- 
Grinning,  he  scrawled 
In  the  dust  with  his  walking-stick 
A  shape  for  a  sign, 
Two  circles :  circumference 
Perfectly  flawless, 
Joined  and  united  them. 
One,  indissoluble, 
(Wondrous  intelligent  !) 
That  was  the  birth  of  me : 
1  am  the  Bike. 

High  and  round,  rude  and  haughty, 

Big-wheeled,  little-saddled, 

I  Iroze  into  steel; 

And  he  knew  me  and  named  me, 

Bone-sbaker,  Velocipede, 

Father  of  Bicycles, 

Winger  of  woman, 

Banishing  petticoats. 

Bringing  the  female 

(LoDg  since  irrational) 

Rational  dress. 

Ho  !  then  the  polish 

And  pride  of  my  ministry. 

Ho  !  then,  the  gleam 

Of  my  glittering  nickel-plate. 

Ho  !  then,  the  hose 

Of  my  deftly  shod  womankind. 

I,  the  ubiquitous 

Angel  of  Exercise, 

I  am  the  Bike. 

Mount,  then,  my  children, 
,  Follow,  O  follow  me. 
Forth  through  the  daylight 
Into  the  shadowland 
(Time  to  light  up  !) 
Rush  by  the  omnibus, 
Halting  not,  tiring  not, 
Pedaling  evenly 
Over  the  stones. 
On,  till  the  turbulent 
Traffic  grows  fainter. 
All  of  you,  each  of  you. 
Clerk  from  the  counting-house, 
Peer  from  the  imperious 
Portals  of  Westminster, 
Costers  from  Whitechapel. 
Follow,  O  follow,  then, 
Follow  the  Bike. 

I  am  the  coin  maker. 

Hark,  through  the  deathly 

Depression  of  Stock  Exchange, 

Hark,  hew  the  companies 

Limitless,  limited 

Under  the  Act, 

Spring  into  life 

At  the  touch  of  my  wheel. 

See  them  capitalize 

Million  on  million, 

Gear  case  and  Handle  Bar, 

Wallet  and  Tyre : 

Everything  patented. 

Everything  profiting. 

Mark  the  advertisements — 

Vast,  multitudinous — 

All  the  world  conquered, 

All  things  subservient, 

I  alone  triumphing, 

I  the  Victorious, 

I  am  the  Bike. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


A  Ballad  of  Boston  Town. 

Miss  Jane  Penelope  Brewster,  of  lineage  running  back 
To  ancient  Plymouth's  founders,  with  never  a  flaw  nor 

crack. 
Supposedly  daft  on  Browning,  Emerson,  and  Thoreau, 
Very  select,  correctly  cold,  and  all  that  stuff,  you  know  ; 
Never  appearing  in  public  without  a  chaperon. 
Loaded  with  B.    C.    wisdom,  but  to  modern  larks  un- 
known, 
Suddenly  caused  the  Boston  mind  to  totter,  and  quake, 

and  reel 
By  riding  out  through  the  Back  Bay  Fens,  mounted  upon 
a  wheel  ! 

Gay  society  snickered,  cultured  society  wept, 

Still  on  her  awful  downward  course  Miss  J.  P.  Brewster 

kept; 
Her  long  skirts  soon  gave  way  to  short ;  bloomers  suc- 
ceeded those. 
What  did  they  say  on  Beacon  Street  ?    That's  too  much 

to  suppose. 
Pleadings  and  solid  argument,  ridicule,  cuts,  and  scoff 
Fell  to  her  lot,  but  still  she  went  reeling  "  centuries  "  off ; 
Soon  she  was  winning  prizes  ;  her  intimates,  full  of  pain, 
Finally  let  her  pedal ;  said  she  had  "  wheel  on  the  brain." 

But  after  a  while  what  happened?  Jenny  shook  off  her 
shell, 

Got  acquainted  with  real  folks,  grew  to  be  plump  and 
well; 

Found  out  something  about  the  world  that's  whirling 
along  to-day. 

Read  an  occasional  novel,  didn't  despise  the  play  ; 

When  the  season  was  over,  the  girls  of  her  ancient  set 

Found  ihe'd  marry  the  very  man  they  all  had  hoped  to 
get; 

Instead  of  wheel  on  the  brain,  the  facts  in  the  case  re- 
veal 

That  when  Miss  Brewster  rode  there  was  a  massive  brain 
on  the  wheel  I — Puck. 


HARLOE 


THE 


is  established  in 
new  quarters 
and  is  selling 
Hats    and     Caps 
cheaper  than 
1306  MARKET  ST.    ever. 


Hatter 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


CAPITOLA 

Is  charmingly  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  four  miles  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gauge  Kailroad. 
Thousands  visit  this  resort  yearly  to  enjoy 
the  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 
.  The  hotel  is  situated  at  the  very  -water's 
edge  ;  surf  bathing  and  hot  salt  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  furnished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort. 
Free  camping  ground.    Address 

F.  KK ANIER ,  Superintendent, 
Capitola. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  Street. 
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i  entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian    A 
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£  New  York:                              £ 
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THE        ARGON  A  U  T. 


IS 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Rutherford 
will  leave  Castle  Crag  late  in  July  to  visit  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  returned  last  Saturday 
from  Alaska  after  an  absence  of  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Duncan  Hayne,  nie  Howard,  who  have 
been  living  in  San  Mateo  since  their  marriage,  will  come 
up  to  the  city  in  August.  They  will  reside  on  Jackson 
Street,  near  Steiner. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan  and  the  Misses  Ella  and  Therese 
Morgan  have  gone  to  Southern  California  for  a  few  weeks. 
Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the  Misses  Emily  and  Gene- 
vieve Carolan  are  passing  the  summer  in  a  cottage  at 
Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Hayne,  of  Berkeley,  left  last 
Thursday  for  Santa  Barbara,  where  they  will  remain  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Byrne  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Saturday 
to  make  a  prolonged  visit. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  left  last  Thursday  for  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag,  where  she  will  be  the  guest  of 
Mrs.  George  Crocker  for  a  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  arrived  in  New  York 
city  last  Monday,  and  sailed  for  Europe  the  following 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  are  occupying  the 
Donohoe  villa  in  Menlo  Park.  Miss  Jennie  Hooker  has 
been  visiting  them. 

Miss  Susie  Blanding  has  been  entertaining  Miss  Sophia 
Pierce  in  San  Rafael  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  are  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  for  a  few  weeks. 

Misses  Meta  and  Hattie  Graham  have  returned  to  the 

Presidio  after  a  fortnight's  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Cornelius    O'Connor   and  the   Misses 

O'Connor  have  taken  one  of  the   Hotel  Rafael  cottages 

for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Miss  Genevieve  Goad  has  returned  to  Sausalito  after 
a  visit  to  Miss  Helen  Hopkins  at  Menlo  Park. 

Misses  Marian  and  Frances  Moore  returned  last  Mon- 
day from  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore  at 
Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Stoney  has  returned  from  a  month's 
visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Tubbs  have  returned  from  Del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  W.  I.  Kip  and  the  Misses  Clementina  and  Mary 
Kip  have  gone  to  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Carroll  post- 
poned their  departure  for  Honolulu  until  next  Thursday. 
Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton,  Mr.  W.  S.  Kittle,  Mr. 
Robert  B.  Woodward,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Tallant  left  last 
Tuesday  to  enjoy  deer-hunting  on  the  preserves  of  the 
Country  Club. 

Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster  returned  to  New  York  city 
from  Europe  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  James  V.  Coleman  is  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin  has  returned  from  New  York  after 
a  brief  absence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith,  of  Santa  Cruz,  will  re- 
turn from  Paris  early  in  October. 

Miss  Martha  P.  Gibbs  is  visiting  Mrs.  J.  R.  Walker, 
Jr.,  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischl  have  returned  from  Ross 
Valley. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  and  family  and  Miss  G. 
Josselyn,  of  Redwood  City,  have  been  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  has  been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  and  her  daughter  came  up  from 
Los  Angeles  on  July  10th  and  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Mr.  W.  W.  Dimond  returned  to  Honolulu  last  Satur- 
day on  the  steamer  Australia. 

Judge  Edward  A.  Belcher  is  passing  his  summer  vaca- 
tion hunting  and  fishing  among  the  mountains  of  Hum- 
boldt and  Trinity  counties.  Mrs.  Belcher  is  visiting 
friends  at  Camp  Gaston,  in  the  Hoopa  Valley. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  sailed  for  Honolulu  Last  Saturday, 
and  will  be  away  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  C.  Gushing  and  Miss  Clara  Sutro  sailed  for 
Hong  Kong  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Arthur  Scrivener,  formerly  manager  of  the  London 
and  San  Francisco  Bank,  (limited),  in  this  city,  and  who 
recently  went  to  London,  has  been  elected  a  director  of 
the  bank  in  that  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Lent,  Mrs.  George  H.  Ltr.t, 
and  Miss  Fanny  Lent,  have  been  visiting  at  PasoRobles. 
Miss  Emelie  Kirketerp  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Chauncey 
R.  Winslow  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Ada  Sullivan  and  Miss  Marie  Dillon  are  visiting 
Miss  Phelan  at  Phelan  Park  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Wise  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobaxt  are  rusticating  at 
the  Hobart  place  on  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Athearn  Folger  and  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Folger  are 
passing  this  month  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  will  leave  in  a  few  weeks  for 
Paris  to  visit  his  wife  and  daughters.  Upon  his  return 
he  will  reside  permanently  in  Chicago. 

Mr.  John  N.  Featherston  left  on  Friday  for  an  outing 
in  Placer  County. 

Misses  Jennie  and  Emma  McMillan  are  passing  the 
summer  at  Auburn.  Miss  Emma  McMillan,  who  was 
seriously  ill  when  she  went  there  several  weeks  ago,  has 
almost  regained  her  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Mann  have  returned  from  a 
month's  visit  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Green  have  been  entertaining 
Miss  Ella  Adams  at  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Dr.  L.  Neumann  left  last  Saturday  for  a  ten  days'  out- 
ing at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Belden  went  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Saturday  for  a  brief  visit. 

Major  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  have  secured  a  cottage 
at  Santa  Monica  for  the  season. 

Miss  Charlotte  Moulder  has  returned  from  a  six 
months'  visit  in  Honolulu,  and  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Moulder  in  Blythedale. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  are  passing  a  month  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip  last 
Saturday,  and  is  in  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  last 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Macfarlane  returned  to 
Honolulu  last  Saturday  on  the  steamship  Australia. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Dennis  Arnold  have  returned  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands. 

Miss  Helen  Bristol  and  Miss  Maud  Bristol  are  passing 
several  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger  will  leave  next 
Friday  to  visit  Mr.  C.  G.  Lakens  and  family  at  their 
country  home,  Grafton,  in  Shasta  County,  for  a  couple  of 


weeks.  They  will  stop  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag 
while  en  route  home. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Parrott  left  for  the  East  on  Friday  to 
meet  his  family,  who  are  returning  from  Europe. 

Miss  Mary  Mercado  is  visiting  Miss  Tompkins  in  San 
Rafael. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  left  last  Thursday  for 
Europe  and  will  be  away  several  months.  They  will 
remain  at  Carlsbad  most  of  the  time. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  and  Miss  Emma 
Spreckels  have  returned  from  their  European  trip. 

Miss  Leontine  Blakeman  has  relumed  from  a  visit  to 
Miss  Rose  Hooper  at  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Fanny  Friedlander  is  visiting  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Bowers  will  soon  leave  to  visit  friends 
in  Seattle  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  are  visiting  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Van  Ness  have  returned  from 
Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Robert  Graves  and  Miss  Elma  Graves  have  gone 
to  Portland,  Or.,  on  a  six  weeks'  visit. 

Miss  Sallie  Maynard  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott 
McAllister  at  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle,  Mr.  Joseph  Sloss,  Mr.  Max 
Sloss,  and  Mr.  Leon  Greenwald  are  making  a  tour  of 
Lake  County  on  horseback. 

Miss  Gertrude  Forman  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webster  Jones  in  Ross  Valley  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Joseph  S.  Friedlander  is  at  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  fort- 
night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  and  family  will  camp  in  the 
Santa  Cruz  Mountains  during  August. 

Army  and  Navy  News, 
The  latest   personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Captain  E.  J.  McClernand,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
while  riding  over  the  steeple-chase  course  at  Fort  Riley 
recently,  met  with  a  painful  accident.  While  attempting 
to  jump  the  last  obstacle,  his  horse  fell,  throwing  the  cap- 
tain and  breaking  one  of  his  wrists. 

Captain  Oscar  F.  Long,  U.  S,  A.,  is  acting  as  post- 
qnaiter  master  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Charles  P.  Elliot,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  detailed  to  perform  certain  topographical  work 
in  the  vicinity  of  Mt.  St.  Helena,  Wash. 

Lieutenant  S.  S.  Jordon,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  twenty-eight  days'  leave  of  absence,  to 
commence  August  3d. 

Lieutenant  Edgar  Russel,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
passing  bis  leave  of  absence  from  West  Point  in  Breck- 
enridge,  Mo.,  and  Chicago. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Barroll,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Barroll,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  residing  at  343  Main  Street,  Danbury,  Conn. 

Captain  Otway  C.  Berryman,  U.  5.  M.  C.  has  been 
detached  from  the  marine  barracks  at  Mare  Island,  and 
ordered  to  command  the  marine  guard  of  the  Oregon. 

The  following  officers  have  been  ordered  detached 
from  the  Cliarleston  when  she  is  put  out  of  commission : 
Captain  G.  W.  Coffin,  home  and  two  months'  leave  ; 
Lieutenant-Commander  W.  H.  Reeder,  Lieutenants  A." 
Sharp,  W.  P.  White,  G.  H.  Stafford,  and  C.  S.  Williams, 
Ensign  H.  E.  Smith,  Passed-Assistant  Engineers  S.  H. 
Leonard  and  G.  H.  Matthews,  all  home  and  three 
months'  leave;  Lieutenant  C.  A.  Calhoun  and  W.  S. 
Sims,  Ensign  E.  T.  Witherspoon,  and  Surgeon  C.  U. 
Gravatt,  to  Norfolk  with  a  draft  of  men,  then  home  and 
three  months'  leave ;  Assistant  Surgeon  R.  G.  Brodrick 
to  the  Franklin;  Paymaster  C.  W.  Littlefield  to  settle 
accounts  and  be  ready  for  sea;  Chief-Engineer  C.  J. 
MacConnell  to  the  Lancaster ;  Assistant  Engineer  U.  T. 
Holmes,  home  and  prepare  for  the  Naval  Academy. 

Lieutenant  Hiram  McL.  Powell,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Coffin,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  two  weeks'  leave  of  absence,  com- 
mencing July  16th. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U. 
5.  A.,  and  his  family  are  passing  the  summer  at  Pompton 
Lakes,  N.J. 

Lieutenant  John  Gibson,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  H.  H. 
Barroll,  TJ.  S.  N„  Lieutenant  Lucien  Young,  U.  S.  N., 
Lieutenant  Valentine  S.  Nelson,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant 
C.C.  Calahan,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  Hutchinson,  U.  S. 
N.,  sailed  last  Saturday  on  the  City  of  Peking  for  duty 
at  the  Asiatic  Station. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  W.  H.  Allderdice,  U.  S.  N„ 
has  been  detached  from  the  Bennington,  ordered  home, 
and  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Assistant-Engineer  J.  B.  Patton,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  treatment  at  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Mare 
Island,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three  months'  leave  of 
absence. 


A  Model  Town. 

A  pamphlet  that  one  takes  up  casually,  reads  a 
sentence  or  two,  and  then  follows  absorbedly  to 
the  end,  is  "  Vandergrift  Ready,"  which  has  just 
been  issued  by  the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company, 
of  Pittsburg.  The  company,  who  are  the  leading 
producers  of  galvanized  iron  in  this  country,  have 
outgrown  their  present  works  at  Apollo  and  so 
have  created  a  new  town  at  Vandergrift,  situated 
on  the  West  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  at  a  bend  of 
the  Kiskiminetas  River  (a  tributary  of  the  Alle- 
ghany), some  thirty-eight  miles  from  Pittsburg. 

The  town  was  laid  out  by  Frederick  Law  Olm- 
stead,  the  architect  of  the  general  plan  of  the 
World's  Fair  at  Chicago— a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  natural  beauties  of  location,  as  well  as  drain- 
age and  sanitation,  have  been  respected — and  as 
the  Apollo  Company's  works  will  employ  a  thou- 
sand men,  a  bustling  little  city  will  be  in  full  swing 
as  soon  as  the  works  start  up. 

We  would  advise  any  one  interested  in  model 
towns  to  get  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet — which  tells 
its  story  in  photographs  as  well  as  in  type — from 
the  Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Vandergrift 
Building,  Pittsburg. 


Artist — "  Half  close  your  eyes,  and,  if  I  do  say 
it  myself,  this  study  is  bang-up."  Critic^—**  Shut 
them,  and  it's  out  of  sight." — Life. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

Removed  to  128  Post  Street. 


Lou<a  Stern's  Sail. 

M.   inheim,  Germany,  June  23. 1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  the  Argonaut  of  the 
first  instant  you  stale  jn  the  editorial  pertaining  to 
the  case  of  I  ouis  Stem,  of  New  York,  that  the 
latter  was  hei  In  I  .:  tv,e  amount  of  20,000 
marks.  Kindl_  Lo  ■  nie  to  correct  this  statement, 
and  inform  yoi.  that  Kir  era  was  held  in  20,000 
dollars  bail  {83„:oo  murks  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange),  and  furiheroiore  to  remark  that  it  is 
rumored  here  that  thi;  enormous  sum  was  not 
levied  by  the  Ge:  in  court,  but  that  Mr.  Stern 
voluntarily  offered  to  dep  -,sit  this  amount. 

Should  you  put  Lsb  the  above,  kindly  omit  my 
name.  Very  truly  yours, 


She  Calls  ■  Bp«de  i  Spade. 

Los  -iy  14,  1896. 

Editors    Argonal  rc  :;j  tta  mch   a 

stickler  for  truth,  shall  have  some  from  a  woman's 
standpoint.  Your  argm  „u  s  or;  the  moral  stand- 
ard are  from  a  man's  point  t.f  view,  2nd  seem 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  h  :  ien  wneri 
you  advocate  a  double  Blanc  :  _?  virtue.  The 
past  "codes"  were  man-  .:«."  The 
present  decade  is  evolving  another  code— a  just 
one — that  of  equal  virtue  for  both  sexss.  And  the 
torn  hearts  of  women  are  responsible  for  this 
change.  The  women  are  asserting  their  convic- 
tions on  this  question.  The  is  no  comparison 
between  "loss  of  chastity"  in  women  and  the 
"  loss  of  honor  "  in  men.  There  must  be  an  equal 
standard  of  both  virtue  and  honor  for  men  and 
women.  And  when  this  time  comes,  iher. 
fewer  divorces  or  unhappy  homes,  and  many  of  our 
best  young  women  will  not  forego  the  happiness  of 
wifehood  rather  than  take  a  man  who  has  "  lapsed  " 
from  their  idea  of  purity.  I  do  not  make  a  "plea," 
nor  does  any  woman,  as  I  understand  them.'for 
loose  women  ;  I  do  make  a  plea,  and  a  very  strong 
one,  for  justice  in  this  matter.  It  was  forced  ia 
upon  me  that  there  was  something  wrong 
when  I  was  old  enough  to  know  of  the  double 
standard  that  ruled  society.  I  set  about  t<.  make  a 
study  of  the  reason  why,  and  have  foi  the  past 
twenty-five  years  given  the  cause  mod  thought, 
consequently  have  brought  myself  in  clost  sym- 
pathy with  women  of  all  classes  and  ages. 
Whether  you  believe  it  or  not,  it  is  true  there  can 
be  no  true  happiness  or  trust  for  the  wife  who 
learns  that  her  husband  has  "lapsed  from  virtue 
preceding  marriage,  and  much  less  so  on  l.is  hav- 
ing done  so  after  the  marriage-vow  has  been  given." 

The  stoicism  of  wives  caused  by  such  knowledge 
is  often  mistaken  for  indifference.  I  assure  you 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  true,  good 
women,  with  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
"  lapsing  "  propensity  of  young  men,  will  prefer 
any  hardship  in  single  life  to  wifehood  with  a  man 
prostitute.  Pauline  G.  Curran,  Sr. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL^ 

ARTICLE 

<%IFOBE   THB  PUBLIC  SINCE    1808^ 

YOU      DO      NOT     KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA     WATER      IS. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES ! 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

—  OF  THE  — 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bash  and  Sansome  Sts.  Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


YOUR    VACATION  ! 

SPEND    IT    AT 

THE  SEA  BEACH  HOTEL, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL, 

Now    under    the     proprietorship    of    MR.    JOHN     R. 
CHACE.     It   is   the   ideal   health   and    pleasure  resort! 
nestling  in  a  very  bower  of  loveliness.     For  further  in- 
formation address  J.  R.   CHACE, 
Proprietor  Sea  Beach  Hotel. 


At  the  beach  :  May — "  Are  there  any  objects  of 
interest  here?"  Pamela — "Not  yet,  but  a  couple 
are  expected  on  the  afternoon  train." — Puck. 


—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's  -  Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  "96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


The    Argonaut 


DUKING     THE 


NATIONAL  CAMPAIGN. 


From  the  Conventions  to  the 
Elections,  from  July  1st  to  Novem- 
ber 30th,  the  Argonaut  will  be 
sent,  by  mail,  to  any  person  sub- 
scribing direct  to  this  office  for 
ONE  DOLLAR. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Mr.  A.  Hirschman  is  fitting  up  a  fine 
jewelry  store,  No.  10  Post  Street  (Masonic  Temple), 
and  will  occupy  the  same  August  1st. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Mr.  W.  D.  White,  the  advertising  specialist, 
who  is  to  be  found  at  No.  221  West 
Bancroft  Street,  Toledo,  0-,  asserts  that 
in  his  case  dyspepsia  was  an  inheritance. 
He  obtained  his  first  supply  of  Ripans 
Tabules  by  remitting  50  cents  to  Lord, 
Owen  &  Co.,  the  wholesale  druggists  of 
Chicago,  because  he  could  not  then  find 
them  in  Toledo.     Now  the  druggists 
there  have  them — always  have  them. 
Mr.  White  asserts  that  he  carries  one 
of  the  little  vials  with  him,  and  if  he  has 
that  distressed  feeling  after  a  hearty 
meal,  or  a  headache,  he  takes  a  Tabule. 
His  wife  also  uses  them,  and,  writes  Mr. 
White,  "  If  my  boy  feels  sick,  he  asks 
for  one." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  maj|  jf 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


AN    OFFICER    SPEAKS. 


Office  Post  Quartermaster, 

Presidio,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
If  I  had  a  relative  or  near  friend  who  was  addicted  to  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  or  opium,  I  would  leave  no  effort 
unmade  until  I  had  induced  that  relative  or  friend  to  take  the  Keeley 
Treatment. 

My  observation  in  hundreds  of  cases  convinces  me  that  the 
Treatment  is  in  every  way  beneficial,  relieving  the  patient  of  all  de- 
sire or  necessity  for  alcoholic  beverages  or  narcotic  drugs,  without 
being  in  any  way  mentally  or  physically  injurious. 

(Signed),  W.  W.  ROBINSON,  Jr., 

Capt.  and  Asst.  Q.  M.,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Keeley  Institute, 
(Formerly  of  Los  Gatos), 

14  McAllister  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Ladies  treated  privately. 
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..CAMPING.. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the   great   mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in    America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


THE   ALLEGED    AMORISTS. 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glemvoou,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping   equipments  in  abundance  may 


be  obtained  at  any  of  ^hese  places  by  those  , 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip-  , 
ments.  Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  j 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE   TAHOE  and   surroundings   and   the 
many  LAKE    COtTNTT  KESOKTS. 


jVfoYornu  Yaw.  wNftu 


[e  beacT  Ctaspe^  aGree/" 
NO  GETTER  BICYCLE  IS  pADE 


QORMULLY 


M    EFTERYMFqCO. 


General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Varney, 

1325  Market  St..  S.  F. 


FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

,  Church  and  Opera  Sbairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

f.ud  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


Bobby—"  There  was  a  new  boy  in  school  to-day." 
Bingo — "  In  you.  class  ?  "  Bobby—'  I  guess  not  1 
I  licked  him  with  one  hand. "— Puck. 

Mrs.  Wi£gL  -—"  Was  that  ..  gc  box  of  cigars, 
Ephraim,  thai  !  bought  for  you:  rthday  ?  "  Mr. 
Wiggles  {craftily)—" !  never  saw  a  better  box."— 

SomervtlU  Jt 

Lulu—"  Y  m  should  get  hitt  sign  the  pledge 
before  you  irry  him."  Bcis—'  Why,  he  doesn't 
drink!"  I  ..lu—  "  No.  bui  he  iay  be  tempted  to 
later."— Pit  k-Me-Up. 

Fluorosc  ;  h  possibiliti  S  Miss  Anode — "  Why 
did  she  b;  ealc  the  engagement  ?  "  Miss  Cathode— 
"I  believe  she  saw  something  in  him  she  didn't 
like."— Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Bal'  one  !  "  yelled  tie  umpire.  "  Good  eye  1 " 
shouted  Chimray.  -Strike  one!"  the  umpire 
called.  Dai's  his  odde*  eye  I  "  exclaimed  Chimmy. 
— Indianapolis  J 

Mr:  Casey — '"Joost  see  little  Mary  makin'  love 
to  litt  Moikey. "  Mr?*  Kerrigan—"  God  hilp  the 
poor  men  whtn  she  grows  oop.  She  makes  love 
like  a  widder  already  '•  " — Puck. 

H  .;  ..F;me  of  your  wheel?"     She 

— "  . ,  you  mean  the  name  the  maker  gives  it  or 
the  n?mes  papa  tailed  ii  when  he  fell  over  it  in  the 
hall  night  before  last  ?"— Indianapolis  Journal. 

— "  \Vho  was  the  wisest  man  ?  "  Tommy 
—  "  Noah."  Teacher  —  "  Noah  ?  "  Tommy  — 
"  Yes'm.  H*  was  the  only  man  who  knew  enough 
to  come  in  when  it  rained." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

On  bof.-tl  steamship:  Pitkin — "Brace  up,  old 
boy.  Seasickness  can  be  thrown  off  if  you  only 
think  so."  Simpson — "  Do  you — see — any  one — 
throwing  it  off— faster  than — I  am  ?  " — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

"  William,"  she  said,  "will  you  do  something 
that  is  fot  your  own  good?"  "What  is  it?"  "I 
want  you  to  give  up  smoking.  You  are  simply 
ruining  your  health  and  my  lace  curtains." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

"Do  you  have  a  telephone  in  your  house?" 
"  No  ;  1  sometimes  have  to  work  at  the  office  at 
night,  and  if  I  had  a  'phone  at  home  my  wife  would 
call  me  up  every  three  minutes  to  see  if  I  was  there." 

ft       d. 

Hicks — *'  Dc  you  think  it  naturally  follows  be- 
cause a  man  is  a  politician  that  he  is  a  liar  ? " 
Wicks — "  Oh,  no  :  but  unless  a  man  is  an  expert 
liar,  I  should  not  call  him  much  of  a  politician." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

New  spirit—"  Who  were  those  three  youngsters 
who  turned  up  their  noses  so  when  I  was  telling 
them  about  the  hot  weather  we  had  last  July?" 
St.  Peter— "  They  were  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abednego." — New  York  Press. 

Stranger — "Is  the  submarine  diver  at  home  ?  " 
The  diver's  wife — "He's  dQwn  at  the  river,  but  I 
don't  think  you  can  see  him  this  morning." 
Stranger—' '  Why  not  ?  "  The  diver's  wife—1 '  He's 
immersed  in  business." — Port  Jervis  Gazette. 

"  Don't  you  get  awfully  tired  doing  nothing  all 
the  time  ?  "  asked  the  young  man  who  thought  him- 
self interested  in  sociology.  "  Mister,"  answered 
Peary  Pattetic,  "  I  git  so  tired  doin'  nothin'  that  I 
can't  do  nothin'  else." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"So  you  enjoy  belonging  to  the  Fat  Men's 
Club?"  "Oh,  yes;  it  is  delightful."  "What  are 
some  of  the  pleasures?"  "Why,  every  fat  man 
in  the  club*  discovers  at  once  that  all  the  other 
men  in  the  club  are  fatter  than  he  is." — Louisville 
Courier-Journal. 

Something  whizzed  through  the  air  at  a  distance 
of  about  ten  feet  from  the  head  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  "Wasn't  that  an  arrow  ?"  asked  the 
monarch.  "  It  went  rather  too  wide  for  a  narrow," 
said  the  court  jester  ;  and  from  that  moment  his 
office  began  to  lose  in  importance  and  respectabil- 
ity.— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Man  with  awful  toothache  meets  a  friend  and 
tells  him  his  woes  :  The  friend — "  Ah,  I  had  just 
as  bad  a  toothache  as  you  yesterday,  and  I  went 
home,  and  my  wife  pitied  me,  and  kissed  me,  and 
made  so  much  of  me  that  the  toothache  disap- 
peared. You  take  my  tip."  The  achyne — "  Is 
your  wife  at  home  now,  do  you  think?" — Woon- 
socket  Reporter. 

Showman — "This  is  a  picture  of  the  Israelites 
crossing  the  Red  Sea."  One  of  the  audience — 
"  But  I  don't  see  the  Israelites  !  "  Showman — 
"Oh,  they've  just  crossed  over!"  One  of  the 
audience — "Well,  where  are  the  Egyptians?" 
Showman — "They're just  gone  under!  Say,  how 
much  will  you  take  to  take  your  money  back  ?  " — 
Pick-Me-  Up. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).   Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


St^dman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teeth- 
ing period. 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  313  Sutter  St. 


"Gold  Seal**     "Badger' '    "Conqueror"        "Elk"  "Pioneer**        "Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Best.  Excellent  Fine.  Good.  Medium.  Cotton   Hose. 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE   AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

K.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


A  DENSMORE 


THE    WORLD'S 
CREATEST   TYPEWRITER 


UNITED   TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an   Outdoor  Life  in   an  Ideal 

Cliniate. 


A  man  of  means  who  la  brain-weary  and 
who  deslreB  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres .  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horges,  cowg,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  Belling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
E.  K.  AXSIP  &  CO., 
Boom  No.  9,  Mills  Building. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
50  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  T, 
To  avoid  imitations  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


PARKER'S 
.    HAIR    BALSAM 

desuces    and   beautified  the    hair. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    gruwth. 
Never   Fails  to   Bestore    Gray 

TTair  to  its  Toothful  Color. 

Cures  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  falling, 

50c.  and  &LO0  at  Druggists 


HINDERCORNS. 


IOKTESTEIjIj     cfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

tfc    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAU   FRANCISCO. 
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The  Argonaut  does  not  wish  to  be  considered  an  alarmist, 

Democratic  Sue-  ^ut  lt  calls  the  attemi°n  °f  ^  thoughtful 
cess  Means  An-  men  to  the  condition  of  business  since  the 
other  Panic  Democratic  convention  at  Chicago.  The 
extraordinary  platform  passed  by  that  body  has  alarmed  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Immediately  after  the  Chicago  convention  there  was  a 
slight  spurt  in  the  New  York  stock  market.  Such  was  the 
wild  and  demagogic  nature  of  the  Chicago  platform  that  it 
was  believed  its  very  folly  insured  the  election  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  Since  then,  however,  rumors  of  Populistic 
indorsement  have  alarmed  the  business  community.  The 
bare  possibility  of  the  election  of  the  Democratic  ticket  has 
sufficed  to  put  a  quietus  on  investment.  It  is  true  that  bus- 
iness has  only  slackened,  and  that  as  yet  there  is  no  sign  of 
a  panic,  but  it  is  very  evident  from  the  alarm  caused  by  the 
Chicago  platform  that  if  the  Democratic  ticket  is  elected  a 
panic  will  at  once  ensue. 

Since   the  adjournment  of   the  Chicago   convention,  the 


bank  clearances  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  sec- 
ond week  in  July  were  one  hundred  and  twenty  millions  of 
dollars  less  than  the  preceding  week,  and  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions  less  than  the  same  week  in  July,  1S95 — bad 
as  business  was  then.  Stocks  and  bonds  in  New  York  are 
steadily  declining.  The  same  significant  decline  is  noticed 
in  San  Francisco.  Here,  the  fall  in  mining  stocks  is  mean- 
ingless, as  they  rise  and  fall  without  apparent  reason.  But 
on  the  stock  and  bond  exchange,  local  securities  are  steadily 
declining.  There  are  few  cities  in  the  world  where  the  local 
bond  and  stock  market  is  more  conservative  than  in  San 
Francisco.  The  avenues  for  placing  money  securely  on  this 
coast  are  not  numerous,  and  hence  a  favorite  investment  is 
in  what  are  called  "  local  securities,"  including  local  water 
slocks,  gas  stocks,  insurance  stocks,  commercial  bank 
stocks,  savings  bank  stocks,  street  railroad  stocks,  and 
miscellaneous  securities  generally.  These  corporations  are 
well  managed,  most  of  them  are  dividend-paying,  and  they 
are  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  stockholders.  There- 
fore, as  we  say,  they  move  but  slightly,  the  market  is  lim- 
ited, and  the  sale  of  a  few  hundred  shares,  it  is  humorously 
said,  "  will  break  the  market."  Yet  since  the  adjournment 
of  the  Chicago  convention,  even  this  steady  stock  market  is 
declining.  Gas  stock  has  fallen  off  six  points  ;  Spring 
Valley  water  stock  has  fallen  off  four  points  ;  Edison  Light 
and  Power  stock  has  fallen  off  five  points,  and  other  and 
minor  stocks  share  in  the  general  weakness. 

Throughout  the  country  generally  the  same  feeling  of  un- 
easiness is  apparent.  From  the  dispatches  to  Bradstreet's 
Commercial  Agency,  under  date  of  July  10th,  we  note  the 
following:  "Boston — Business  slow.  Providence — No  im- 
provement in  business.  Philadelphia — Business  flat.  Pitts- 
burg— Business  dull.  Buffalo — Exceedingly  dull.  Cleve- 
land— Continues  dull.  Cincinnati — Trade  sluggish.  Chi- 
cago— Dullness  prevails.  Detroit — Business  light.  Louis- 
ville— Trade  very  quiet.  St.  Louis — Business  quiet.  Kan- 
sas City — Business  very  quiet.  Milwaukee — Collections 
hard.  Des  Moines — Business  very  quiet.  St.  Paul — Little 
doing.  Omaha — Collections  dull.  Charleston  —  Business 
quiet.  Atlanta — Trade  quiet.  Augusta  —  Light  business. 
Jacksonville  —  Business  quiet.  Nashville  —  Trade  quiet. 
New  Orleans — Business  very  dull." 

Altogether,  the  general  uneasiness  in  business  circles 
caused  by  the  fear  of  Democratic  success  is  becoming 
rather  alarming.  The  gold  reserve  is  falling.  As  we  write, 
it  is  ten  millions  of  dollars  below  the  hundred-million  mark. 
Yet  there  was  shipped  abroad  on  the  day  before  only  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million.  This  would  seem  to  show  that  all 
of  the  gold  is  not  going  to  Europe,  but  that  it  is  being 
hoarded  by  the  people  of  our  own  country.  There  are 
other  facts  which  would  seem  to  prove  that  this  is  true. 
Never  in  the  history  of  the  two  safe-deposit  companies  in 
San  Francisco  has  there  been  such  a  rush  for  boxes  as 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  This  is  a  curious  community. 
The  people  of  California  are  exceedingly  prone  to  speculate 
in  all  sorts  of  gambling  schemes,  such  as  wild-cat  mining- 
stocks.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  extremely  susceptible 
to  financial  depressions.  In  1893,  when  the  Democratic 
panic  was  at  its  worst,  the  bankers  of  this  city  said  that  the 
safe-deposit  boxes  were  filled  with  coin.  It  is  their  belief 
that  a  similar  movement  is  in  progress  now. 

We  all  have  a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  panic  of 
1893.  It  was  difficult  to  borrow  anything  in  San  Francisco 
then  without  twenty-dollar  gold-pieces  as  security.  That 
was  one  of  the  results  of  Democratic  success.  We  have 
had  three  years  of  depression  resulting  from  that  Demo- 
cratic panic.  At  the  mere  threat  of  Democratic  domination 
for  another  four  years,  people  are  buttoning  up  their  pockets, 
hoarding  money  in  stockings,  locking  it  up  in  safe-deposit 
boxes,  and  brokers  are  shipping  gold  out  of  the  country  to 
pay  foreign  sellers  of  American  securities.  All  of  this  as  a 
result  merely  of  a  threat  of  Democratic  success.  What 
would  result  if  that  party  should  actually  be  successful  at 
the  polls  ?  It  is  our  belief  that  a  wild  panic  would  en- 
sue beside  which  the  panic  of  '93  would  seem  like  a  zephyr 
as  contrasted  with  a  cyclone.     It  is  our  deliberate  conviction 


that  Democratic  success  next  November  would  mean  wide- 
spread and  devastating  ruin. 


AND    THE 

Confessional. 


A  book  that  attracts  extended  attention  from  the  more 
The  Inquisition  thoughtful  portion  of  the  Eastern  press  is 
the  latest  volume,  just  issued,  of  Henry 
Charles  Lea's  "History  of  Auricular  Con- 
fession and  Indulgences  in  the  Latin  Church."  The  work 
is  distinguished  for  its  learning,  but  even  more  so  by  its 
eminently  fair  and  moderate  spirit.  The  author  has  been 
so  anxious  to  avoid  injustice  that  he  has  not  availed  him- 
self of  Protestant  authorities  at  all,  but  sought  his  facts 
from  Catholic  writers  alone.  A  share  of  Dr.  Lea's  book 
is  taken  up  with  a  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the 
confessional  on  domestic  morals,  as  shown  in  the  efforts  of 
popes  and  councils  by  commands  and  decrees  to  restrain 
the  indiscretions  and  provide  penalties  for  the  sins  of 
priests.  That  branch  of  the  subject,  while  suitable  for 
treatment  in  a  learned  book,  is  best  left  there.  The  con- 
fessional is  mainly  interesting  to  the  average  modern  mind 
as  a  remarkable  institution  invented  by  priestcraft  to  gain 
a  tremendous  power  over  the  lives  and  consciences  of  a 
superstitious  laity.  Though  now  many  centuries  old,  it 
still  flourishes  in  extraordinary  vigor  throughout  the  world 
wherever  a  Roman  Catholic  church  rears  its  steeple  and 
asserts  dominion  spiritual  and  mental  Dr.  Draper,  in  his 
"  Conflict  Between  Religion  and  Science,"  gives,  with  nota- 
ble force  and  brevity,  the  origin  and  purpose  of  this  pecu- 
liar ecclesiastical  instrument  for  controlling  men  and  women. 
When  the  brain  of  Europe  after  its  long  sleep  be- 
gan to  stir  again,  when  books  such  as  "  The  Everlasting 
Gospel"  appeared,  and  the  Cathartists,  Waldenses,  Petro- 
brussians,  and  other  heretical  sects  sprang  up  to  mark  the 
end  of  the  Dark  Ages,  the  Papal  Government,  to  withstand 
the  flood  of  impiety,  established  two  institutions — the  Inqui- 
sition and  auricular  confession,  "  the  latter  as  a  means  of 
detection,  the  former  as  a  tribunal  for  punishment."  The 
Inquisition  was  charged  with  the  duty  "  to  discover  and 
bring  to  judgment  heretics  lurking  in  towns,  houses,  cellars, 
woods,  caves,  and  fields,"  and  it  did  its  work  with  savage 
effectiveness,  for,  between  14S1  and  1S0S,  it  had  punished 
three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons,  and  of  these, 
about  ihirty-two  thousand  were  burned  alive.  The  most 
faithful,  most  efficient  hand-maid  of  the  immortally  infamous 
Inquisition  was  the  confessional,  which  came  into  being  early 
in  the  thirteenth  century.  "  The  confessional,"  says  Draper, 
"  so  far  as  domestic  life  was  concerned,  gave  omnipresence 
and  omniscience  to  the  Inquisition.  Not  a  man  was  safe. 
In  the  hands  of  the  priest,  who  at  the  confessional  could  ex- 
tract or  extort  from  them  their  most  secret  thoughts,  his  wife 
and  servants  were  turned  into  spies.  Summoned  before  the 
dread  tribunal,  he  was  simply  informed  that  he  lay  under 
strong  suspicions  of  heresy.  No  accuser  was  named,  but 
the  thumb-screw,  the  stretching-rope,  the  boot,  and  the 
wedge  soon  supplied  that  defect,  and,  innocent  or  guilty,  he 
accused  himself." 

The  Inquisition,  as  a  fearful  reality,  has  perished  from  off 
the  face  of  an  outraged  earth  ;  it  exists  now  only  as  a 
formal  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  polity,  which  in  theory 
never  changes  at  all,  and  which,  in  actual  fact,  changes  only 
under  the  irresistible  compulsion  of  necessity.  But  the  con- 
fessional survives  in  good  health.  Its  work  bears  less  fell 
fruit  than  when  Mother  Church  could  summon  the  secular 
arm  to  enforce  her  savage  and  murderous  decrees,  but  the 
good  Catholic  now,  as  in  the  more  ardently  pious  days  of" 
the  rack  and  stake,  is  made  to  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
salvation  for  him  unless  .he  kneels  to  the  priest  and  pours 
into  his  ear  confidences  which  men  who  are  not  Rome's 
vasssls  reserve  for  the  ear  of  their  Maker.  In  this  later 
time,  when  civil  government  plays  the  policeman  over 
humbled  ecclesiasticism,  the  confessional  interests  nearly  al- 
together in  its  ethical  aspect — in  its  influence  upon  charac- 
ter. It  can  not  but  be  deemed  inconsistent  with  modern 
liberty  that  such  an  institution  should  be  tolerated, 
ized,  and  even  revered  by  millions.  The  Amer 
is  that  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign,  that  the  individu 
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on  his  own  feet,  and  is  accountable  to  no  one  else  while  he 
obeys  the  laws  which  he  helps  to  make.  It  is  obvious  that 
this  view  of  a  man's  rights  in  the  world,  his  relations  to  the 
authorities,  and  his  duties  and  privileges  in  society,  can  not 
be  brought  into  sympathy  with  an  organization  that  main- 
tains the  confessional  and  requires  one  citizen  to  go  on  his 
knees  to  another  as  though  that  other  were  a  god.  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  that  a  man  who  thus  abases  himself, 
and  thinks  that  in  doing  so  he  performs  an  act  of  the  high- 
est virtue  and  saves  his  soul,  can,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  be  as  good  a  citizen  as  a  man  who  would  scorn  thus 
to  prostrate  himself?  There  are  many  contradictions  in 
human  nature,  but  it  is  too  difficult  a  feat  for  the  most  will- 
ing imagination  to  picture  a  person  who  is  at  once  abject  in 
submission  and  of  a  free  and  independent  spirit.  The 
Roman  Catholic  is  always  on  his  defense  in  the  United 
States.  His  acknowledgment  of  fealty  to  a  foreign  poten- 
tate whom,  as  an  article  of  religious  faith,  he  accepts  as  in- 
fallible, and  the  demands  which  his  church  makes  upon  his 
unquestioning  subservience,  justly  lay  him  open  to  the  sus- 
picion of  being  inferior  raw  material  out  of  which  to  manu- 
facture a  first-rate  American.  He  can  only  be  a  good  one 
by  caring  more  for  his  country  than  he  does  for  his  logic. 

Dr.  Lea's  book  belongs  to  a  class  of  literature  the  more 
of  which  we  have  the  better  it  will  be  for  the  race  and  the 
republic.  Knowledge  of  the  past  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  is  the  best  possible  corrective  for  its  evil  influence 
in  the  present.  And  the  readiness  with  which  so  many 
newspapers  in  the  East  discuss  such  a  book  betokens  that 
the  press  is  not  so  much  afraid  of  Rome  as  it  was.  The' 
history  of  the  confessional  is,  in  a  sense,  the  history  of 
Catholicism  in  the  era  of  its  most  towering  power  and  arro- 
gance. A  church  which  orders  the  sinner  to  place  his  con- 
science in  charge  of  the  priest,  which  has  systematized  the 
iniquitous  scheme  of  making  one  human  being  the  custodian 
of  another's  moral  sense,  can  not  rear  free  men. 


A  Cry 

FROM 

California 


From  the  dispatches  of  Mr.  M.  W.  Wilkins,  correspondent 
of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  with  the 
California  Populist  delegation  to  St.  Louis, 
we  learn  that  the  California  delegates  adopted 

this  weird  rallying  cry  : 

"  Rah  !     Rah  !     Rah  I 
Cal-i-for-ni-a. 
We  are  thirty-nine, 
Hewing  to  the  line. 
Gold,  silver,  paper, 
That's  the  true  caper." 

We  are  informed  by  Correspondent  Wilkins  that  "the 
above  was  composed  by  J.  R.  Welch,  of  San  JoseV' 

Rarely  have  we  read  more  beautiful  lines.  Their  sim- 
plicity is  their  striking  point.  In  the  corrupt  atmosphere  of 
London,  in  the  heated  air  of  Paris,  in  any  of  the  effete 
monarchies  of  the  Old  World,  these  lines  would  fall  on  un- 
heeding ears — they  would  wither  under  the  mephitic  breath 
of  criticism  as  would  their  sisters,  the  simple  wild-flowers 
from  their  common  mother,  the  "  Garden  City,"  San  Jose\ 
But  on  a  train  crossing  the  thermal  belt  of  the  continent  in 
July,  and  loaded  with  Populists,  steam  beer,  and  California 
wine,  these  lines  must  have  fallen  on  the  delicate,  shell-like 
ears  of  the  delegates  as  droppeth  gentle  dew  from  heaven 
upon  the  place  beneath. 

The  result  of  this  campaign  is  still  in  the  womb  of  time. 
No  man  can  tell  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  Bryan  may 
be  indorsed  at  St.  Louis.  He  may  sweep  triumphantly 
through  the  West,  to  dash  like  a  wave  on  the  stone  walls  of 
the  Eastern  cities.  McKinley  may  sweep  the  country  like  a 
prairie  fire.  He  may  be  elected  by  overwhelming  majori- 
ties. But  all  of  these  will  pass  away.  In  generations  to 
come,  antiquarians  may  search  vainly  for  information  con- 
cerning the  Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte.  The  name  of  Will- 
iam Jennings  Bryan  may  fade  from  men's  memories.  His 
"  cross  of  gold  "  may  be  forgotten.  But  so  long  as  there  is 
a  love  for  pure  and  genuine  poetry  in  the  human  heart,  the 
beautiful  poem  we  have  printed  above  will  endure.  In  ages 
to  come,  when  the  very  memory  of  McKinley  and  the  gold 
crucifix  of  Bryan  shall  have  passed  from  men's  minds,  there 
will  go  ringing  and  echoing  down  the  corridors  of  time  the 
name  of  J.  R.  Welch,  of  San  Jose\ 


ing  McKinley.  In  the  New  England  States  the-  bolt  is  also 
marked,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  journals  in  the  table  below. 
In  the  Middle  States  also  the  leading  Democratic  dailies 
have  been  deserting  the  ticket.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
the  bolt  from  the  Democratic  party  is  confined  to  the  Mid- 
dle and  New  England  States,  while  the  South  and  West  will 
solidly  support  Bryan.  The  list  of  bolting  Democratic 
papers  from  these  two  sections,  however,  will  hardly 
bear  out  this  contention,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  list 
below.  Among  the  Southern  States,  leading  papers  in 
Democratic  strongholds  like  Texas  may  also  be  found 
in  this  list,  while  Maryland,  Georgia,  Alabama,  West 
Virginia,  Florida,  Delaware,  Virginia,  and  Louisiana  are 
represented.  In  the  Middle  West,  that  section  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  the  Democratic  candidate  was  chosen,  and 
where  his  greatest  strength  was  expected,  the  list  of  Demo- 
cratic papers  that  refuse  to  support  him  is  long  and  well  dis- 
tributed. Over  a  hundred  newspapers  are  on  the  list  of 
bolting  Democratic  journals  as  we  close  our  columns.  It 
is  as  follows  : 


Harper's  Weekly,  New  York  (N.  \\), 
Every  Evening,  Wilmington  (Del.), 
Register,  Mobile  (Ala.), 


Snn,  New  York  (N.  Y.), 

Herald,  New  York  (N.  Y.), 

Evening  Post,  New  York  (N.  Y.), 

Morgen  Journal,  New  York  (N.  \\),     Advertiser,  Montgomery  (Ala.), 

Irish-American,  New  Y'ork  (N.  Y.),      Times,  Richmond  (Va.)i 

Staats-Zeitung,  New  York  (N.  Y.), 

Globe-Herald,  Boston  (Mass.), 


Post,  Boston  (Mass.), 
Reformer,  Bennington  (Vt.), 
Mail,  Fitchburg  (Mass.), 
Free  Press,  Holyoke  (Mass.), 
Times,  Hartford  (Conn.), 
Sun,  Lewiston  (Me.), 
Times,  Lowell  (Mass.), 
Star,  Lowell  (Mass.), 
Union,  Manchester  (N.  H.), 
Union,  Machias  (Me.), 
Telegram,.  Hartford  (Conn.), 


State,  Richmond  (Va.), 
Index-Appeal,  Petersburg  (Va.), 
Picayune.  New  Orleans  (La.), 
Post-Times,  Washington  (D.  C), 
Conner-Journal,  Louisville  (Ky.), 
Times,  Louisville  (Ky.), 
Post,  Louisville  (Ky.), 
Anzeiger,  Louisville  (Ky), 
Herald,  Lexington  (Ky.), 
Scimitar,  Memphis  (Tenn.), 
Times,  Chattanooga  (Tenn), 
American,  Nashville  (Tenn.), 
Banner,  Nashville  (Tenn.), 


Reformer,  Windham  County,  (Conn.),  Times,  Dayton  (O.), 


Farmer,  Bridgeport  (Conn), 
Register,  New  Haven  (Conn.), 
News,  New  Haven  (Conn.), 
Eastern  Argus,  Portland  (Me.). 
Journal,  Providence  (R.  I.), 
Bulletin,  Providence  (R.  I.), 
News,  Salem  (Mass.), 
Republican,  Springfield  (Mass.), 
Reformer,  Brattleboro  (Vt.), 
Courier,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.), 
Inquirer,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.), 
Eagle,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.), 
Herald,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.), 
Courier,  Syracuse  (N.  Y.), 
Press,  Troy  (N.  Y.). 
Gazette,  Yonkere  (N.  Y.), 
Herald,  Elizabeth  (N.  J.), 
Democrat,  Elizabeth  (N.  J.), 
News,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.), 
News,  Newark  (N.  J.), 
Call,  Newark  (N.  J.), 
Times,  Trenton  (N.  J.), 
Record,  Philadelphia  (Pa,), 
Times,  Philadelphia  (Pa.), 
Democrat,  Philadelphia  (Pa.), 
Ledger,  Philadelphia  (Pa.), 
Watcher,  Wdkesbarre  (Pa.), 
Express,  Easton  (Pa,), 
Statesman,  Austin  (Tex.), 
News,  Dalles  (Tex.), 
News,  Galveston  (Tex.), 
Sun,  Baltimore  (Md.), 
News,  Baltimore  (Md.), 
Journal,  Atlanta  (Ga.), 
Equator,  Key  West  (Fla.), 
Democrat,  Key  West  (Fla.), 
News,  Charleston  (W.  Va.), 


News,  Indianapolis  (Ind.), 
Journal,  Lafayette  (Ind.), 
Times,  Wabash  (Ind.), 
Journal,  Lansing  (Mich.), 
Free  Press,  Detroit  (Mich.), 
Democrat,  Davenport  (Neb.), 
Tribune,  Sioux  City  (Neb.), 
Argns-Leader,  Sioux  Falls  (S.  D.), 
Anzieger  des  Westens,  St.  Louis  (Mo.), 
Ameriba,  St.  Louis  (Mo.), 
Star,  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Chronicle,  Chicago  (111.), 
Staats-Zeitung,  Chicago  (111.), 
Globe,  St.  Paul  (Minn.), 
Chronicle,  La  Crosse  (Wis.), 
Journal,  Milwaukee  (Wis.), 
Seebote,  Milwaukee  (Wis.), 
Gazette,  Denison  (Tex.), 
Herald,  Denison  (Tex.). 
Volkesfreund,  Burlington  (la.), 
Pilot,  Manitowoc  (Wis.), 
Handels  Zeitung,  New  York  (N.  Y.), 
Register,  Machias  (Me.), 
Express,  San  Antonio  (Tex.), 
Journal,  Meriden  (Conn.), 
Times,  Alexandria  (Va.), 
Tribune.  HornelUville  (N.  Y.), 
News,  Fishkul  (N.  Y.), 
Dispatch,  Cohoes  (N.  Y.), 
Weltbuerger,  Watertown  (Wis.), 
Chronicle,  Pottsville  (Pa.), 
News.  Jackson  (Miss.), 
Herald,  Erie  (Pa.), 
Item,  Allentown  (Pa.), 
Democrat,  Lockhaven  (Pa.), 
Spirit,  Chambersburg  (Pa.), 
Democrat,  Doyleston  (Pa.), 


Bolting 
Bryan. 


The  split  in  the  Democratic  party  grows  wider  and  wider,  while 
The  Democrats     '^e  ran^s  °f  tne  bolters  are  daily  recruited. 
In  last  week's  issue  of  the  Argonaut  a  list  of 
the  Democratic  papers  that  have  refused  to 
support  the   platform   and  ticket  adopted  at  Chicago  was 
printed.     There  were  more  than  thirty  papers  published  in 
this  list,  and  yet  the  list  gives  no  adequate  idea  of  the  extent 
and  importance  of  the  bolt.     The  papers  come  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  and  include  those  that  have  wielded  the 
greatest  influence  in  the  councils  of  the  party  heretofore. 
The  centre  of  defection  is,  of  course,  New  York,  and  here 
:  of  the  leading  Democratic  journals  have  deserted  the 
-jmocratic  ranks  and  enrolled  themselves  as  opposed  to 
Bryan  and  the  Democratic  platform,  if  not  positively  favor- 


Here  is  a  list  of  papers  that  in  their  importance  and  in 
their  distribution  may  well  cause  the  Democratic  managers 
to  consider  the  situation  seriously. 

The  bolt  in  the  convention  itself  was  hardly  less  wide- 
spread. Nearly  one-quarter  of  the  delegates  refused  to  take 
part  in  the  proceedings.  They  numbered  nearly  two  hun- 
dred, and  came  from  the  following  States :  Connecticut, 
Delaware,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
Vermont,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  The  loss  of  the 
electoral  votes  of  these  States  means  beyond  question  the 
loss  of  the  election. 

The  New  York  Herald  has  been  taking  a  "  straw  vote  " 
in  New  York  State,  with  the  result  that  county  after  county 
reports  that  ten  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Democratic 
voters  refuse  to  support  the  platform  and  the  ticket.  Tak- 
ing the  poll  as  far  as  received,  and  estimating  the  general 
result  from  this,  the  Herald  announces  the  Democratic  loss 
at  118,420,  as  compared  with  the  vote  of  1892,  while  the 
Republican  loss  is  5,166.  This  shows  a  net  Democratic 
loss  of  113,254,  and  would  give  the  State  to  the  Republicans 
by  more  than  70,000  majority. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  hesitancy  among  prominent  Demo- 
crats to  announce  their  determination  to  leave  their  party. 
The  Whitney  element  is  still  hesitating,  but  the  number  of 
prominent  men  in  the  party  who  have  announced  their  de- 
termination not  to  support  the  ticket  is  surprising.  The  list 
includes  Senator  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  who  states  that  he  per- 
sonally knows  of  five  hundred  Democrats  in  his  county  who 
will  not  support  the  ticket.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Her- 
bert, Assistant  Secretary  Hamlin,  ex-Secretary  Fairchild, 
Secretary  of  State  Olney,  Henry  C.  Kelsey,  Secretary  of  State 
of  New  Jersey,  ex-United  States  Senator  William  Pinkney 
White,  Herbert  P.  BisselL  Frederic  R.  Coudert,  William 
R.  Ellison,  John  DeWitt  Warner,  E.  Ellery  Anderson, 
William  R.  Grace,  William  Steinway,  John  R.  Fellows,  De 


Lancey  Nicoll,  Hugh  J.  Grant,  Ashbel  P.  Fitch,  Abram  S. 
Hewett,  Wheeler  H.  Peckham,  W.  B.  Hornblower,  Charles 
A.  Dana,  Edward  M.  Shepard,  Perry  Belmont,  Oscar  S. 
Straus,  Horace  White,  William  Astor  Chanler — these  are 
among  the  Democrats  of  national  reputation  who  have 
refused  to  support  the  ticket. 

Among  the  prominent  Democrats  of  San  Francisco  who 
have  declared  against  the  platform  are  the  following  :  E. 
W.  McKinstry,  John  P.  Irish,  Sig.  Greenebaum,  John 
Daggett,  E.  E.  Eyre,  H.  L.  Hill,  S.  G.  Murphy,  Charles 
Altschul,  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Crittenden  Thornton,  Gavin 
McNab,  Garrett  McEnerney,  John  J.  Valentine,  Thomas 
Brown,  George  T.  Marye,  Jr.,  Thomas  B.  Bishop,  E.  B. 
Pond,  A.  A.  Watkins,  John  Garber,  Louis  B.  Parrott, 
Raphael  Weill,  D.  N.  and  E.  Walter,  James  Gibb,  and  S. 
Koshland.  Throughout  the  State  are  many  others  of 
prominence.  Never  in  the  history  of  the  country  has  a 
political  party  been  called  upon  to  face  a  revolt  of  such 
formidable  proportions. 

The  grand  jury  and  the  board  of  supervisors  have  been  ex- 
The  Assessment  am'mng  tne  assessment  list,  with  the  result 
of  that  the  former  has  come  to  the  conclusion 

Corporations.  that  the  assessment  of  corporations  is  far 
below  the  proper  figure,  while  the  latter  body  has  decided 
to  reduce  considerably  the  appraisement  of  the  assessor  on 
a  number  of  corporations.  As  has  been  pointed  out  in  these 
columns,  the  increase  of  more  than  thirty  million  dollars  in 
the  assessment  roll  of  the  city  has  been  almost  exclusively 
in  an  increased  valuation  of  corporations.  The  banks  have 
stood  the  brunt  of  this  increase,  though  other  corporations 
have  also  shared  in  it. 

The  increased  valuation  of  the  property  of  the  savings 
banks  will  affect  nobody  but  the  depositors.  The  capitalists 
who  have  invested  their  money  in  bank  stock  will  not  have 
their  dividends  decreased.  There  will  be  a  lower  rate  of 
interest  declared  on  deposits — in  fact,  this  has  already  been 
done — and  the  man  who  has  placed  his  surplus  earnings  in 
the  bank  with  the  hope  of  drawing  an  income  from  it  will 
be  the  sufferer.  The  increased  assessment  on  corporations 
is  in  response  to  the  idea  that  a  corporation  is  a  natural 
enemy  of  the  people,  and  should  therefore  be  charged  all 
that  it  can  stand  without  absolutely  going  out  of  business. 
This  feeling  is  popular,  and  has  most  strength  when  applied 
to  those  corporations  that  offer  services  that  are  practically 
in  universal  demand. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  corporation  is  one  of  the  most 
useful  developments  of  modern  commercial  activity.  It  en- 
ables the  comparatively  poor  man  who  has  not  sufficient 
capital  to  embark  in  business  for  himself,  the  widow  and 
the  orphan  who  have  not  the  executive  experience  to  employ 
their  capital  profitably,  to  enter  into  productive  industry. 
It  makes  possible  enterprises  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity that  would  otherwise  be  impossible.  It  has  become 
the  fashion  for  a  certain  class  of  politicians  to  decry  the  cor- 
poration, because  they  hope  thereby  to  become  popular  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  natural  weakness  of  humanity  that 
envies  superior  wealth  and  success. 

The  grand  jury,  which  has  devoted  considerable  attention 
to  the  question  of  the  appraisement  of  real  and  personal 
property  and  the  tax  levy,  has  found  fault  with  the  assess- 
ment of  corporations.  Their  expert  has  declared  that  the 
valuation  placed  upon  the  property  by  the  assessor  was  too 
low,  and  has  based  his  calculation  upon  the  quoted  market 
price  of  the  shares  of  stock  of  those  corporations  on  the 
first  of  March  of  this  year.  Upon  first  consideration  this 
seems  a  fair  basis  upon  which  to  estimate  the  valuation, 
but  a  moment's  consideration  will  show  that  it  is  wrong. 
The  quoted  market  price  upon  many  stocks — and  most  of 
those  involved  are  not  active  stocks — is  merely  the  price  at 
which  they  were  last  offered  or  sold.  It  furnishes  no  in- 
formation as  to  the  price  at  which  they  would  be  offered  or 
purchased  at  the  time.  It  furnishes  no  information  as  to 
what  the  property  is  actually  worth. 

Take  the  case  of  the  water  company.  A  certain  valuation " 
has  been  placed  upon  the  property,  and  upon  that  valuation 
the  income  of  the  company  has  been  fixed.  The  supreme 
court  has  decided  that  the  board  of  supervisors  has  no 
power  to  fix  the  water  rate  so  low  that  a  reasonable  income 
can  not  be  derived  from  the  business,  nor  so  high  that  the 
income  shall  be  excessive.  In -February  of  this  year  the 
rates  were  fixed  allowing  a  certain  sum  for  expenses,  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  interest  on  bonds,  a  certain  sum  for  interest  on 
the  capital  invested,  and  a  certain  further  sum  for  taxes,  esti- 
mating the  amount  on  the  valuation  of  last  year.  Five 
months  later  it  is  proposed  to  increase  the  taxes  and  thereby 
reduce  the  amount  to  be  divided  in  dividends.  The  water 
company  performs  a  public  function  ;  it  offers  service  that 
everybody  in  the  community  must  purchase.  Under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  it  would  make  no  difference  what  valua- 
tion was  placed  upon  the  property,  because  the  consumers  of 
water  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  Practically — the  water  rates 
being   fixed  by  the  city  government — there  is  an  implied 
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contract  that  the  expenses  of  the  company  shall  not  be  in- 
creased by  that  city  government.  To  increase  the  valuation, 
as  was  done  by  the  assessor,  or  as  is  proposed  by  the  grand 
jury,  is  a  breach  of  faith. 

The  grand  jury's  report  is  based  upon  the  market  value 
of  the  stock  of  the  company.  That  stock  represents  the 
property  owned  by  the  company — and  upon  which  the  com- 
pany pays  taxes  in  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Alameda,  and 
Marin  Counties,  as  well  as  in  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco.  To  assess  the  value  in  this  county  alone  is  to 
ask  for  the  payment  of  double  taxation  on  all  the  property 
owned  outside  of  this  city.  In  San  Mateo  County  are  vast 
reservoirs,  sources  of  water  supply,  and  pipe-lines ;  the 
same  is  true  of  the  other  counties.  This  property  is  as- 
sessed for  taxation  in  these  counties.  It  is  clearly  unjust 
that  the  company  should  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  them 
again  in  this  county. 

In  the  assessment  of  the  company  as  proposed  by  the 
grand  jury,  the  franchise  is  quoted  at  $2,500,000.  For 
many  years  the  company  has  paid  taxes  on  a  valuation 
of  $1,500,000,  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  even 
this  valuation  should  be  placed  upon  it.  Under  the  act  of 
1S58,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  water  companies, 
it  is  provided  that : 

"  Any  corporation  created  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
have  the  right,  subject  to  the  reasonable  direction  of  the  board  of 
supervisors,  or  city  or  town  authorities,  as  to  the  mode  or  manner  of 
exercising  such  right,  to  use  so  much  of  the  streets,  ways,  and 
alleys  in  any  town,  city,  or  city  and  county,  or  any  public  road 
therein,  as  may  be  necessary  for  laying  pipes  for  conducting  water 
into  any  such  town,  city,  or  city  and  county,  or  through  or  into  any 
part  or  parts  thereof." 

There  is  no  monopoly.  Any  person  or  corporation  may 
enter  into  competition  with  the  existing  water  company. 
And  yet  it  was  proposed  to  tax  the  water  company  on  a 
valuation  of  $2,500,000  for  a  privilege  that  any  other  com- 
pany might  enjoy  for  nothing.  The  board  of  supervisors 
has  reduced  the  assessment  on  this  one  item,  and  has  left 
the  assessment  on  other  property  without  change.  The  real 
estate  of  the  company — and  it  is  one  of  the  two  or  three 
largest  real-estate  holders  in  the  city — is  assessed  as  high  as 
the  surrounding  property  ;  the  personal  property  situated  in 
the  city  is  assessed  at  a  liberal  valuation  ;  the  franchise  is 
assessed  at  $1,500,000.  Who  can  say  that  the  supervisors 
have  done  wrong  in  not  putting  a  higher  valuation  on  the 
property  ? 

The  board  of  election  commissioners  in  San  Francisco  con- 

Broderick's  s'sts  °^  t'le  mavor'  tne  auditor,  and  the  city 

Opinion  op  and  county  attorney.     The  auditor  of  San 

SuTRO-  Francisco  is  William  Broderick,  the  city  and 

county  attorney  is  H.  T.  Creswell,  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  our  mayor  is  Adolph  Sutro — that  shame  is  already  na- 
tional It  is  our  belief  that  Auditor  Broderick  and  Attorney 
Creswell  are  both  of  them  honest  and  capable  officials.  It 
is  our  belief  that  they  have  been  steadily  engaged  in  work- 
ing for  the  best  interests  of  the  city.  Auditor  Broderick 
notably  has  more  than  once  pulled  the  city  out  of  a  financial 
hole.  He  has  many  times  stood  between  the  city  and  the 
treasury  till-tappers  by  refusing  to  audit  what  he  considered 
illegal  demands.  He  is  one  of  the  men  whom  corrupt  offi- 
cials fear.  Crooked  salary  and  other  demands  may  pass 
through  various  hands  unchecked,  but  they  have  to  be 
straight  before  they  receive  the  signature  of  Auditor  Brod- 
erick. 

With  both  of  these  men  Mayor  Sutro  is  continually 
quarreling  in  the  board  of  election  commissioners.  But 
with  whom  does  he  not  quarrel  ?  In  the  various  boards  of 
which,  as  mayor,  he  is  an  ex-officio  member,  he  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  continual  vituperation.  He  has 
finally  wearied  out  most  of  the  gentlemen  who  unfortunately 
have  to  deal  with  him  officially.  As  a  result,  a  lively  scene 
took  place  in  the  board  of  election  commissioners  the  other 
day.  Sutro  was  yelling  for  a  "purging  of  the  precinct 
lists  "  and  a  "  cleansing  of  the  stuffed  register  of  this  city." 
To  these  remarks  Attorney  Creswell  replied  :  "  You  have  not 
attended  the  meetings  of  this  board.  You  have  devoted  no 
time  to  choosing  honest  precinct  officers.  The  remaining 
members  of  this  board  have  given  attention  to  the  work, 
while  you  have  not."  In  reply  to  this,  Sutro  flew  into  one 
of  his  senile  tantrums,  and  denounced  the  election  board  of 
two  years  ago  as  "  infamous."  This  aroused  Auditor  Brod- 
erick, because  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  election  com- 
missioners two  years  ago.  Auditor  Broderick  addressed 
the  mayor  thus  :  "  You  have  been  making  a  grand-stand 
play.  You  are  fond  of  grand-stand  plays.  You  like  to 
pose  before  the  multitude.  Now  I  want  the  multitude  to 
hear  me.  You  are  a  wind-bag,  sir.  You  are  a  faker.  You 
have  been  playing  to  the  gallery  long  enough.  You  criti- 
cise others,  but  you  never  do  anything  yourself."  This  ex- 
tinguished the  vituperative  Sutro,  and  he  sat  down. 

The  Examiner,  which  is  noted  for  the  elegance  of  its 
manners,  denounces  Auditor  Broderick  for  his  "  bad  taste." 
Perhaps  his  taste  was  bad.  Perhaps  his  language  was 
strong.     But   few   who    have    observed    the  career   of  the 


insufferable   Sutro  will   disagree   with    Broderick  when   he 
calls  him  a  "  wind-bag"  and  a  "faker." 


Killed 
Bland. 


The  sudden  subsidence  of  the  Bland  boom  in  Chicago 
What  caused  considerable  remark.     It    has    now 

developed  that  it  was  due  to  opposition  to 
Bland  on  account  of  the  religion  of  his  wife 
and  son,  who  are  Roman  Catholics.  When  this  fact  leaked 
out  in  the  convention,  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  Bland's 
nomination  felt  their  ardor  cooling.  Whatever  may  be  the 
views  entertained  by  the  average  politician  on  the  religious 
questions  of  the  day,  they  recognize  the  folly  and  the  futility 
of  nominating  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  who  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  or  has  Roman  Catholic  leanings.  Rightly 
or  wrongly,  such  would  be  the  opposition  aroused  to  such  a 
candidate  that  his  election  would  be  hopeless.  Since  the 
foundation  of  this  republic,  no  Roman  Catholic  has  occu- 
pied the  Presidential  chair,  and  we  are  very  much  inclined 
to  think  that  no  Roman  Catholic  ever  will. 

It  is  the  fashion  with  those  who  are  vocal  in  behalf  of  the 
Women  ^ew    Woman   to    rejoice    when    additional 

as  avenues  of  employment  are  opened  to  her. 

Wace-Earners.     They  have  hadi    a,^   are  constantiy  bemg 

supplied  with,  fresh  occasions  for  joy,  since  women  are 
steadily  advancing  in  the  direction  of  self-support.  Female 
wage-earners  are  numbered  by  the  million  in  this  country. 
The  Argonaut  has  always  spoken  with  approval  and  respect 
of  the  woman  who  works.  The  independence  thus  gained 
puts  her  in  a  position  where  she  is  not  obliged  to  marry  for 
a  livelihood.  And  to  marry  for  a  livelihood,  for  an  estab- 
lishment, or  for  anything  save  affection,  seems  to  us  the 
most  repulsive  fate  that  can  befall  a  woman.  But  there  is 
no  gain  that  has  not  its  drawbacks.  However  admirable 
the  working  woman  as  an  individual  may  be,  the  working 
woman  as  a  class  has  become  an  industrial  problem  of  large 
import.  While  she  is  establishing  her  own  independence,  it 
is  found  that  her  competition  is  reducing  the  independence 
of  men.  Her  advent  in  the  trades  results  not  only  in  a 
lowering  of  wages,  but  in  the  displacement  of  multitudes  of 
men.  We  read  that  in  Massachusetts,  for  illustration,  out 
of  394,584  persons  engaged  in  the  principal  industries, 
1 12,762  are  women.  In  cotton  manufactures  alone,  which 
in  that  State  employ  48,178  persons,  26,163  °f  these  are 
women.  This  movement  is  not  confined  to  the  United 
States  ;  indeed  our  country  is  but  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  older  nations.  Thus,  in  Prussia  there  are  nearly  as 
many  women  as  men  employed  in  farm  labor.  In  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  the  factories  have  thousands  of  female  oper- 
atives, who  toil  for  half  the  pay  that  was  given  the  men 
whose  places  they  have  taken.  In  England  the  same  phe- 
nomenon is  witnessed.  The  trades-union  registers  prove 
how  formidable  is  this  irruption  of  women  into  industries 
that  once  were  monopolized  by  men.  The  Northern  Coun- 
ties Weavers'  Association  has  47,000  members,  of  whom 
26,000  are  women.  Manchester's  Card  and  Blowing  Room 
Amalgamated  Association  numbers  14,000  persons,  two- 
thirds  of  them  women.  In  all  the  trades  where  great 
physical  strength  is  not  required,  men  are  being  ousted 
throughout  England. 

A  radical  change  has  come  over  industry  in  this  coun- 
try within  the  past  twenty-five  years.  Time  was  when 
a  female  clerk  seemed  a  rarity ;  now  such  clerks  are  num- 
bered by  the  thousand  in  all  our  cities.  The  invention  of 
the  telephone  and  type-writer  has  made  room  for  countless 
female  wage-earners.  Stenography  has  become  largely  a 
feminine  employment.  The  girl  behind  the  counter  is 
everywhere,  and  one  of  the  early  morning  sights  in  every 
American  city  is  the  vast  procession  of  women  and  girls  on 
their  way  to  the  factories.  In  the  higher  walks  of  life 
women  are  making  their  way  in  like  manner.  Female 
artists,  physicians,  journalists,  and  lawyers  are  so  numerous 
as  not  to  attract  attention.  The  complaint,  so  often  heard 
from  the  platform,  that  women  are  repelled  from  the  profes- 
sions is  not  now  justified  by  fact,  but  is  only  a  reminiscence. 
Sex  in  this  day  is  no  bar  to  ambition  and  no  protection 
from  the  burden  of  labor.  The  emancipation  about  which 
there  has  been  endless  talk  is  accomplished.  Women  are 
at  full  liberty  to  toil  for  their  bread,  to  shoulder  the  respon- 
sibility of  their  own  support.  Men  are  relieving  themselves 
of  the  obligation  to  care  for  the  weaker  half  of  the  race. 

The  social  consequences  of  this  new  state  of  things  are 
only  beginning  to  make  themselves  apparent.  Old  concep- 
tions of  the  relations  of  men  and  women  are  still  generally 
dominant.  In  a  civilization  under  which  woman  drudges 
for  hire,  she  is  still  in  theory  held  to  be  dependent.  The 
ideal  of  the  sturdy  oak  and  clinging  vine  remains  with  us 
but  slightly  weakened.  But  it  is  obvious  that  ultimately 
ideals  must  base  themselves  on  fact,  and  we  have  as  the 
modern  fact  the  self-supporting  woman.  And  in  supporting 
herself  she  lessens  the  ability  of  the  man  to  earn  support  for 
wife  and  family,  for  the  gravest  economic  result  of  woman's 
entrance  into  gainful  occupations  is  her  depressing  effect  on 


wages.  It  is  her  willingness  to  accept  less  than  the  man  for 
the  same  work  that  enables  her  to  supplant  him  so  easily. 
How  this  change  in  woman's  place  affects  wifehood  and 
motherhood  awakens  serious  thought.  Statistics  bear  out 
the  conclusion  that  marriage  must  suffer.  Women  made 
independent  are  naturally  less  disposed  to  become  wives, 
and  men,  having  their  earning  ability  reduced,  are  less 
capable  of  maintaining  a  family.  It  cuts  both  ways.  And, 
incidentally,  there  is  a  steady  tendency  in  the  direction  of  the 
prosaic.  Men  and  women  who  meet  as  industrial  com- 
petitors are  not  so  apt  as  in  other  conditions  to  take  senti- 
mental views  of  one  another.  The  woman,  moreover,  who 
needs  no  husband  to  provide  for  her  becomes  more  fastid- 
ious in  her  notions  of  what  a  husband  should  be,  while 
synchronously  the  supply  of  eligibles  is  necessarily  nar- 
rowed. Nature,  of  course,  will  continue  to  make  marriages, 
no  matter  whether  women  work  or  not,  but  the  truth  can  not  be 
blinked  that  we  have  come  upon  social  conditions  which  are 
adverse  to  what  we  all  have  been  used  to  considering  as  best. 


Field  Hold 
the  Fort. 


About  a  week  ago  all  of  the  San  Francisco  morning  papers 
May  Judge  published  paragraphs  concerning  the  return 

of  Justice  Stephen  J.  Field  from  Paso 
Robles,  a  mineral  spring  resort.  Both  the 
Chronicle  and  the  Call  merely  stated  that,  owing  to  the  ex- 
treme heat,  Justice  Field  had  returned  from  Paso  Robles  in 
a  private  car  by  night.  Any  one  who  has  traveled  over 
the  Salinas  plains  of  the  Coast  Division  on  a  summer  day 
will  readily  see  why  even  a  well  man  should  prefer  to 
travel  over  that  country  by  night.  Judge  Field  has 
been  suffering  from  rheumatism,  and  from  a  case  of 
synovitis,  resulting  from  an  inflamed  knee  injured  over  forty 
years  ago.  Upon  this  slender  foundation  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  reared  a  fantastic  fabric  of  falsehood.  It  stated 
that  Judge  Field  was  traveling  under  restraint,  accompanied 
by  doctors,  nurses,  and  other  attendants.  For  days  that 
paper  devoted  at  least  two  columns  daily  to  malicious  and 
slanderous  innuendoes  concerning  "  the  condition  of  Judge 
Field's  mind."  In  its  daily  mess  of  innuendoes  and  sneak- 
ing insinuations,  the  Examiner  dragged  in  a  lot  of  stuff 
about  a  "judge's  insanity  "  and  its  probable  effect  on  the 
decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  It  is  our 
belief  that  this  nasty  attack  of  the  Examiner  has  a  political 
motive.  Judge  Field  is  not  a  political  friend  of  President 
Cleveland's,  and  has  openly  announced  his  intention  of  remain- 
ing in  office  till  the  end  of  that  gentleman's  term.  He  has  re- 
fused to  resign,  as  he  might  easily  do,  having  reached  the  age 
and  pension  limit.  He  will  thus  prevent  Grover  Cleveland 
from  appointing  his  successor.  We  hope  that  Judge  Field  will 
remain  in  office  until  Mr.  Cleveland  has  gone  out  of  office, 
and  as  long  thereafter  as  he  may  see  fit.  If  he  resigns 
next  March,  we  hope  that  President  McKinley  will  appoint 
a  Republican  as  his  successor.  We  also  hope  that  Judge 
Field  will  not  be  affected  by  the  vile  attacks  of  the  Exam- 
iner,  but  comfort  himself  with  the  reflection  that  this  com- 
munity believes  that  Judge  Field  crazy  would  be  far  su- 
perior intellectually  to  an  Examiner  editor  sane. 

The  extravagant  administration  of  the  affairs  of  this  city  is 
The  Waces  op  ^est  shown  when  an  examination  of  the  pay- 
roll of  those  who  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  ap- 
pointive power  is  examined.  During  the 
last  year,  it  was  found  necessary  to  employ  282  more  clerks 
than  were  employed  the  year  before,  and  this  was  an  in- 
crease of  493  over  the  number  employed  in  the  fiscal  year 
1893-4.  The  increase  in  salaries  paid  amounted  to  $446,- 
162.  Even  this  does  not  represent  the  full  amount  of  the 
increased  payment  on  account  of  salaries.  In  many  cases 
work  has  been  done,  contracts  have  been  let,  and  improve- 
ments made  for  which  the  accounts  have  not  been  segre- 
gated, and  it  is  therefore  impossible  to  tell  how  much  has 
been  paid  for  material  and  how  much  for  labor  and  clerical 
assistance. 

During  the  last  year  the  assessor's  office  paid  out  for 
salaries  $27,429  more  than  was  paid  the  year  before.  In 
the  auditor's  office  there  was  an  increase  of  $1,500  ;  in  the 
coroner's  office  the  increase  was  $3,450  ;  the  district  attorney 
got  an  extra  allowance  of  $500 ;  County  Jail  No.  2  got  an 
increase  of  $1,200;  County  Jail  No.  3,  $1,000;  the  city 
hall  employees,  including  the  janitors,  got  a  raise  of  $2,170; 
the  finance  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors  reserved 
for  themselves  $900  more  than  they  needed  the  year  before ; 
the  fire  department  required  an  increase  of  $26,302  ;  the 
Golden  Gate  Park  paid  only  $4,000  extra  ;  while  the  health 
department  required  for  salaries  in  offices  and  hospitals 
$7,500.  The  administration  of  justice  became  more  expen- 
sive and  the  extra  clerks  in  the  justice's  courts  cost  $3,520. 
The  license  collector,  who  has  not  very  much  to  do,  required 
additional  assistants  with  a  salary  of  $6,000.  The  public 
library  got  an  increase  of  $3,936  ;  the  police  dernrtment 
$97,000  ;  the  recorder,  $1,567  ;  the  reporters  in 
courts,  $1 1,856  ;  the  school  department,  $36,465 
department,  $2,316,  and  this  does  not  include  the 
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on  private  contract  ;  the  treasurer  got  $3,600  ;    the  quaran- 
tine department,  $600  ;  and  for  street  sweeping,  $40,000. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  business  of  the  city  is  in- 
creasing, and  there  is  more  work  to  be  done  than  was  re- 
quired ten  years  ago.  But  that  the  increase  of  business 
should  require  an  increase  in  the  salary  roll  of  half  a  mill- 
ion dollars  in  one  year  is  out  of  the  question.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  recent  years.  In  1893-4,  the 
city's  salary  list  footed  up  $3,034,190.  The  next  year  it 
had  increased  to  $3,165,034,  and  last  year  it  was  $3,480,- 
352.  Three  and  one-half  millions  of  dollars  to  pay  the 
servants  of  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  preposterous.  For 
each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  community  there  is  an 
annual  expense  for  salaries  alone  of  ten  dollars.  Three 
years  ago,  3,015  employees  were  sufficient;  in  1894—5, 
3,226  were  required  ;  and  last  year  the  list  was  increased 
to  3,508.  It  needs  but  a  glance  at  these  figures  to  see 
where  the  increased  expense  of  the  city  government  goes. 

The  decay  of  the  "  art  of  conversation "  is  troubling  the 
Concerning  refined  spirits   of   those  gentle  beings  who 

the  Art  of  discuss,   with   lady-like    earnestness,    in  the 

Conversation.  magazines  matters  which,  in  their  view,  are 
of  the  first  importance,  but  that  are  not  of  a  sort  to  stir  the 
blood  of  the  rude  and  masculine.  One  of  these  mourners 
tells  us,  while  he  pushes  back  his  hair,  that  in  our  decadent 
cities  "  conversation  is  much  less  general  than  it  was  forty 
years  ago."  Possibly  this  accounts  for  the  increasing 
preference  for  urban  life.  Among  the  factors  which  drive 
young  men  from  the  farm  to  the  temptations,  hollow  mock- 
eries, and  comfort  of  the  city,  conversation  has  been  over- 
looked. The  despondent  yearner  for  the  revival  of  the  art 
of  conversation  whom  we  have  quoted  gives  the  information 
that  "  men  are  disposed  to  regard  time  given  to  avoidable 
conversation  as  wasted."  We  should  like  to  believe  this, 
but  we  fear  that  observation  of  actual  life  will  scarcely  bear 
out  the  dictum.  Nobody  who  has  an  ear  and  nerves  will 
testify  that  the  habit  of  useless  talk  is  perishing  from  the 
land.  It  is  really  going  too  far  to  assert  that  reticence  has 
become  the  fashion.  That  triumph  of  common  sense,  we 
fear,  is  reserved  for  the  end  of  the  next  century  at  soonest. 
This  desire  for  conversation  as  an  art  has  led  to  a  deal  of 
writing,  most  of  which  is  nonsense.  The  tradition  of  the 
French  salon  just  prior  to  the  Revolution  is  mainly  respon- 
sible for  it  all.  Rousseau's  preposterous  sentimentalism 
and  the  foundation-sapping  philosophy  of  the  Encyclope- 
dists opened  everything  to  debate.  There  was  no  institu- 
tion in  society,  no  custom,  no  usage  in  private  or  public 
life,  that  was  not  put  to  the  test  of  reason.  The  divine 
right  of  kings,  the  rationale  of  nobility,  the  inequalities  of 
men,  the  relations  of  the  sexes,  the  existence  of  God — there 
was  nothing  that  the  French  were  not  eagerly  re-examining. 
Naturally,  their  conversation  was  interesting.  But  while 
the  two  thousand  amiable  and  luxurious  men  and  women  at 
the  court  of  Versailles,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  idle, 
wealthy,  and  pleasure-loving  people  in  Paris,  were  amusing 
themselves  by  talking  like  democrats,  the  twenty-six  millions 
of  ordinary  human  beings  who  populated  France  were 
starving  and  getting  ready  to  interfere  with  the  art  of  con- 
versation by  severing  the  heads  from  the  necks  of  the  brill- 
iant conversationalists.  There  never  was  a  society  like  that 
before,  and,  let  us  hope,  there  will  never  be  another  like  it 
again.  It  was  a  flower  of  marvelous  beauty  and  bright- 
ness which  could  not  have  been  had  its  roots  not  sucked  the 
whole  vitality  of  a  suffering  nation.  In  order  to  have  the 
salon  of  the  eighteenth  century — the  salon  of  France — the 
France  of  that  time  must  be  reproduced,  a  calamity  which 
mankind,  instructed  by  experience  and  made  courageous  by 
precedent,  will  not  allow  to  be  repeated.  Given  boundless 
wealth,  with  a  leisure  that  is  an  inheritance,  and  men  and 
women  will  talk  well.  They  have  the  curse  of  ennui  to 
fight  off,  and  rather  than  be  dull  they  will  resort  to  the 
pleasant  excitement  of  attacking  with  their  tongues  their 
own  privileges.  That  was  the  favorite  amusement  of  the 
Paris  salons  ;  but  history  does  not  record  that  the  art  of 
conversation  then  carried  to  perfection  brought  forth 
wisdom.  The  talkers  sparkled,  but  there  were  only  a  very 
few  of  them  who  talked  to  the  purpose.  The  salon,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  as  the  brain  of  France,  was  uncon- 
scious of  the  impending  revolution. 

The  art  of  conversation  can  take  care  of  itself.  Those 
who  seek  to  promote  it,  defeat  themselves.  There  are  bores 
in  plenty,  but  the  master  bore  is  the  professed  conversation- 
alist. He  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  out  of  date,  and  is 
commonly  a  fool.  Therefore  people  flee  when  he  begins. 
Wit  the  French  always  have  possessed  in  abundance,  but  they 
know  little  of  humor,  and  humor  is  what  saves  the  modern 
American  from  conversation  as  an  art.  Self-consciousness 
kills  good  talk.  The  instant  it  becomes  apparent  that  any- 
body who  has  the  floor  is  aware  that  he  is  talking  brightly, 

-iciican  group  listening  to  him  will  break  up  and  de- 
: .  .1  ihence.     Among   the   men   of  the   clubs   there   is   no 

.1  of  the  social  jungle  so  dreaded  as  the  being  who  has 


a  reputation  as  a  conversationalist,  unless  it  be  that  other 
pest,  the  noted  raconteur.  Politeness  prevents  outbreaks  of 
hostility — a  hostility  that  is  very  real,  but  from  perceiving 
which  the  conversationalist  and  the  raconteur  are  protected 
by  their  want  of  humor.  To  lack  humor  is  to  be  stupid, 
and  stupidity  is  the  most  comforting  gift  of  the  gods,  to 
those  on  whom  it  is  conferred. 

Gentlemen  and  ladies  who  make  their  moan  in  the  maga- 
zines over  the  blight  that  has  fallen  on  the  art  of  conversa- 
tion doubtless  form  large  generalizations  on  personal  ex- 
perience. They  are  not  the  kind  of  gentlemen  and  ladies 
with  whom  men  and  women  of  good  brain  care  to  engage 
in  conversation.  When  one  has  nothing  to  say  he  does 
well  not  to  say  it,  even  though  by  his  self-restraint  he  for- 
goes his  chances  of  renown  for  brilliancy.  The  only  con- 
versation that  is  worth  while  is  not  to  be  fostered  by 
magazine  articles,  and  it  is  not  an  art.  It  springs  up  only 
where  there  are  ideas  that  demand  voice.  Of  this  kind  of 
conversation  there  is  a  reasonably  good  supply,  but  only 
people  who  have  ideas  are  in  the  way  of  hearing  it. 


Throughout  the  cities  of  the  East  there  are  now  being 
Business  Men  formed  "  business  men's  campaign  com- 
as  Political  mittees "  to  promote  the  election  of  Mc- 
Workers.  Kinley.     We    think   that    it   would   be   an 

excellent  idea  for  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco  to 
form  such  a  committee  here.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  party  lines  were  more  loosely  drawn.  The  Demo- 
cratic business  men  of  San  Francisco  are  disgusted  with  the 
platform  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention.  They  do 
not  enthuse  over  the  nominee.  They  have  an  excellent  idea 
of  what  Democratic  rule  means,  in  view  of  the  business  con- 
ditions prevailing  during  the  past  three  years.  We  do  not 
think  they  want  four  years  more  of  it.  Already  the  mere 
threat  of  Democratic  anarchy  is  causing  the  business  of  the 
United  States  slowly  to  contract.  Bank  clearances  are 
dropping  off,  stocks  and  bonds  are  falling,  and  purchasers 
are  buttoning  up  their  purses.  If  the  business  men  of  San 
Francisco  want  another  four  years  like  the  three  they  have 
just  gone  through  with,  let  them  stand  idly  by  and  allow  the 
Democratic  ticket  to  go  unopposed.  But  if  they  set  any 
store  by  a  return  to  prosperity  they  had  better  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  and  other  Eastern 
cities,  and  organize  a  "  business  men's  general  campaign 
committee." 

We  note  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Western  Addition 
SuTRO  Improvement  Club,  a  protest  was  addressed 

Eeforb  to  the  board  of  supervisors  asking  that  the 

and  After.  Sutro  Electric  Railway  Company   be  com- 

pelled to  operate  its  line  to  the  corner  of  Geary  Street  and 
Central  Avenue,  according  to  the  franchise  it  applied  for. 
The  Western  Addition  Improvement  Club  seems  to  be  a 
most  unreasonable  body.  It  even  goes  so  far  as  to  recall 
the  fact  that  before  his  election  as  mayor,  Sutro  promised  to 
give  a  two  and  one-half  cent  fare.  It  urges  that  he  be  made  to 
comply  with  his  promises.  Does  the  Western  Addition  Im- 
provement Club  think  old  Sutro  had  any  intention  of  com- 
plying with  his  ante-election  promises  when  he  made  them  ? 
Has  he  ever  fulfilled  any  of  the  promises  that  he  made,  at 
any  time,  from  the  days  of  the  Sutro  Tunnel  down  ?  If  the 
Western  Addition  Improvement  Club  fancies  that  this  ven- 
erable demagogue  has  ever  complied,  or  ever  will  comply, 
with  his  promises,  it  is  more  enthusiastic  than  people  who 
know  Sutro  well. 

The  rumors  that  Speaker  Reed  would  retire  from  political 
_  life  and  enter  upon  the  practice  of  the  law 

About  are  now  denied.     A  dispatch  from  Portland 

Rebd-  this  week  says  that  Mr.   Reed  will  seek  a 

reelection  to  Congress.  We  are  very  glad  to  hear  it. 
Thomas  B.  Reed  is  one  of  the  biggest  men  in  the  Republi- 
can party,  and  while  we  do  not  think  that  the  party  wanted 
him  for  their  standard-bearer  this  year,  he  is  young  enough 
to  wait.  No  man  is  more  desired  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Congress.  It  is  said 
that  he  will  stump  the  country  for  McKinley.  We  hope  this 
rumor  is  true.  It  would  prove  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
party  that  Thomas  B.  Reed  is  not  sulking  in  his  tent. 

We  notice  in  the  headings  of  that  valuable  Populistic  organ, 

the    Examiner,    phrases    like    this :     "  Re- 
Briberv  '    r 

of  publican  Money  At  St.  Louis — Attempts  Of 

Patriots.  Hanna  To  Bribe  The  Populists— A  Corrup- 

tion Fund  Sent  To  The  Populist  Convention — The  Base  Use 
Of  Republican  Money  Among  The  Populists."  This  naive 
confession  on  the  part  of  the  Populistic  organ  of  the  use  of 
money  among  its  own  henchmen  is  reminiscent  of  the  cele- 
brated Irish  Parliament.  Whenever  patriotic  Irishmen  are 
in  the  habit  of  talking  about  home  rule,  ask  one  of  them 
how  it  was  that  in  1801  the  Irish  Parliament  was  legislated 
out  of  existence  by  Irishmen.  The  invariable  reply  is  : 
"  Thunder  and  turf !  the  Saxon  hounds — they  bought  us  ! " 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Marquardt,  the  only  passenger  on  the  Drummond  Castle 
who  was  saved,  occupied  stateroom  No.  13. 

Czar  Nicholas  will  make  his  visits  to  the  sovereigns  of 
Europe  alone,  as  the   Czarina  is  making  baby  clothes  again. 

The  citizens  of  Fort  Dodge  engaged  "Jerry"  Simpson 
to  deliver  an  oration  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  paid  him 
his  honorarium  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  silver  coin. 

The  Queen  of  Denmark,  who,  although  seventy-eight 
years  of  age,  is  still  pretty  and  retains  her  vivacity,  affirms 
that  she  is  aunt  to  all  of  Europe  to  which  she  is  not  grand- 
mother. 

Mrs.  Cavendish-Bentinck,  who  has  just  died  in  London, 
was  at  one  time  a  great  social  favorite,  in  spite  of  her  eccen- 
tricities. She  always  took  a  pair  of  goloshes  with  her  to  a 
dinner-party,  and  walked  home,  in  spite  of  the  weather. 

Lord  Kelvin,  whose  jubilee  as  professor  of  natural 
philosophy  in  the  University  of  Glasgow  has  just  been  cele- 
brated, was  only  twenty-two  when  appointed  to  that  position. 
Lord  Kelvin  did  much  to  accomplish  the  laying  of  the 
Atlantic  cable. 

Henry  Irving  carries  with  him  on  his  tours  his  own  tea — 
a  fine  Chinese  variety  that  comes  in  silk  sacks.  He  has  his 
own  tea-kettle,  and,  after  ordering  hot  water,  sugar,  and 
rolls,  he  attends  to  the  making  of  the  tea  himself.  Ellen 
Terry  is  very  fond  of  cocoa. 

Li  Hung  Chang  has  been  amazing  the  Germans  by  his 
capacity  for  food  and  drink.  At  the  banquet  given  him  by 
the  Electro-Technic  Society  in  Berlin,  he  consumed  two 
bottles  of  champagne  and  part  of  a  third  within  two  hours, 
and  went  away  straight  and  sober. 

It  is  said  that  if  the  celebrated  painter,  Franz  von  Len- 
bach,  is  successful  in  his  suit  for  divorce  against  his  wife, 
he  will  immediately  marry  the  Countess  von  Hornstein, 
while  Mme.  von  Lenbach,  who  was  the  Countess  von  Mollke, 
will  become  the  wife  of  the  co-respondent  in  the  suit,  Dr. 
Schweninger,  Prince  Bismarck's  physician. 

The  University  of  Strasburg  contained,  in  1883,  three 
men,  each  unknown  to  the  other  and  each  of  whom  has 
since  achieved  international  fame.  The  trio  consisted  of 
Paderewski,  then  musical  instructor  at  the  university  ;  Pro- 
fessor Rontgen,  professor  of  physics  ;  and  Nicola  Tesla, 
who  was  installing  an  electric  plant  for  the  university. 

Miss  Louise  Patterson-Bonaparte,  who  is  soon  to  marry 
at  Paris  Count  Adam  von  Moltke-Hvitfeldt,  is  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  Jerome,  created  King  of  Westphalia  by 
his  elder  brother,  Napoleon,  and  the  lovely  Elizabeth  Patter- 
son, daughter  of  a  rich  Baltimore  merchant,  whom  Jerome 
repudiated  at  the  emperor's  bidding,  though  the  Pope  refused 
a  divorce. 

Castelar,  the  Spanish  statesman,  lately,  on  his  return  from 
a  visit  to  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth,  found  his  mail  tremen- 
dously loaded  with  letters.  During  the  month  of  May  he 
answered  them,  writing  no  fewer  than  five  thousand  postal 
cards  and  three  hundred  letters.  Meanwhile  he  corrected 
five  hundred  galleys  of  the  proofs  of  his  next  book,  "  His- 
tory of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  which  will  be  completed  in 
ten  volumes,  of  one  thousand  pages  each.  He  continued 
also  writing  his  usual  monthly  review  of  political  occurrences 
for  the  "  Revue  Internationale." 

Vivian  Burnett,  the  son  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, has  just  finished  his  sophomore  year  at  Harvard.  His 
fame  as  the  original  of  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  has  cost  him 
dear  at  college,  where  he  is  universally  known  as  "  Curly 
Locks."  One  of  the  tasks  imposed  on  him  during  his  in- 
itiation into  the  Pi  Eta  Society  was  to  wear  the  costume  of 
Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  in  public  for  three  days.  He  per- 
formed it  courageously,  however  ;  he  visited  a  high-priced 
tailor,  and  ordered  an  elaborate  suit  of  Fauntleroys — short 
breeches,  velvet  collar,  and  all.  His  haberdasher  got  some 
fine,  long,  black  silk  hose  for  him,  and  from  a  wig-maker  he 
secured  a  wig  that  looked  like  molten  gold. 

Arthur  Sewall,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Vice-Presi- 
dent, is  a  ship-builder  in  Bath,  Me.,  where  he  is  one  of  the 
wealthiest  men  in  the  town.  He  is  a  cold,  stern  man,  and 
is  regarded  as  very  aristocratic  by  his  neighbors,  but  he 
can  pick  up  any  tool  in  his  work-shops  and  show  a  lazy 
workman  how  to  use  it  properly.  Mrs.  Sewall  is  a  very  in- 
telligent woman,  but  intensely  exclusive  ;  she  has  the  great- 
est horror  of  the  publicity  that  has  come  to  their  private  life 
through  Mr.  Sewall's  nomination.  They  have  two  sons,  the 
elder  of  whom,  Harold  M.  Sewall,  was  appointed  United 
States  consul  at  Samoa  by  President  Cleveland,  but  re- 
signed, and,  leaving  the  Democratic  party,  went  to  the  St. 
Louis  convention.  He  will  not  vote  for  his  father.  He  was 
married,  a  few  years  ago,  to  Miss  Millicent  Ashe,  of  this  city. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  Democratic  nominee  for  the 
Presidency,  has  lived  in  Lincoln,  Neb.,  for  ten  years  past, 
at  first  practicing  as  a  lawyer  and  later  devoting  his  time  to 
politics  and  writing  for  the  Omaha  World- Herald,  of  which 
he  is  nominally  editor.  He  prides  himself  on  being  one  of 
the  common  people,  and  affects  old-fashioned  black  cutaway 
coats  and  low-cut  waistcoats.  When  in  Washington  he 
read  the  Nebraska  papers  closely,  and  wrote  appropriate 
letters  to  the  people  whose  names,  or  whose  relatives'  names, 
figured  in  the  lists  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Simi- 
larly, while  in  his  adopted  State,  he  made  a  point  of  culti- 
vating friends  among  people  of  all  political  parties.  Mrs. 
Bryan  is  a  very  attractive  woman,  and  studied  law  in  order 
to  be  the  better  able  to  follow  her  husband's  interests.  She 
is  the  president  of  Sorosis,  the  oldest  and  most  influential 
woman's  club  in  Lincoln.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  are 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  were  teach- 
ers in  the  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Bryan  neither  smokes, 
chews,  nor  drinks. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    WESTERN    ENOCH    ARDEN. 


Being  the  Story  of  the  Home-Coming  of  Dan'l  Jackson. 

Senora  Jackson's  bare  liltle  kitchen  was  aglow  with  light 
and  warmth,  and  the  senora  herself,  baking  tortillas  lor 
Jose's  supper,  was  gay  as  a  tropic  bird  in  the  gorgeousness 
of  her  attire.  As  for  Jose,  he  sat  on  the  doorstep  in  the 
moonlight,  humming  love-songs  and  enjoying  the  odor  of 
chile  con  carne  which  floated  out  from  the  kitchen. 

The  woman  at  her  work  chattered  gayly  with  the  man  on 
the  doorstep,  her  strong  white  teeth  gleaming  with  frequent 
laughter.  A  handsome  woman  of  buxom  figure,  and  full, 
sensual  lips,  with  a  child's  boundless  capacity  for  happiness 
and  a  child's  unthinking  enjoyment  of  the  moment,  her  emo- 
tions lay  upon  the  surface,  sounding  no  depths  of  love  or 
hate.  She  was  very  happy  to-night,  for  Jose  was  in  good 
humor,  which  was  not  an  occurrence  so  frequent  as  to  escape 
notice.  Jose  had  an  overweening  fondness  for  mescal  and 
aguardiente,  and  the  depth  of  his  potations  gauged  the  level 
of  Maria's  happiness.  Jose  was  a  lithe,  wiry  fellow,  with  a 
doubtfully  handsome  face — keen,  black  eyes  too  near  to- 
gether, and  thin,  eager  lips,  with  a  canine  curl  at  the  cor- 
ners. Maria  had  learned  to  look  for  a  certain  cruel  glint  in 
the  eyes  and  a  restless  twitching  of  the  lips.  That  was  the 
danger-mark.  Beyond  it  lay  the  malice  of  a  fiend,  inscruta- 
ble, irresponsible  ;  likely  to  find  vent  in  anything,  from  the 
wasp-stings  of  bitter  words  to  the  angry  thrust  of  a  knife. 

But  to-night  he  was  gay,  and  Maria  was  glad.  When  the 
tortillas  were  ready,  she  called  him  cheerily  to  come  and 
eat.  Jose  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  snapping  his  fingers  like 
castanets,  tripped  lightly  across  the  floor  in  graceful  exagger- 
ation of  the  bolero,  while  Maria,  standing  beneath  a  string 
of  bright,  red  chiles,  hung  from  the  rafters  to  dry,  laughed 
until  her  shadow  on  the  white-washed  wall  assumed  fantastic 
shapes.  They  were  very  merry  over  their  frugal  meal, 
which  they  ate  with  the  greediness  of  those  to  whom  life  is 
not  prodigal  of  pleasures.  Josh's  hand  went  often  beneath 
the  table  and  drew  out  the  wine-jug,  which  grew  much 
lighter  as  the  meal  progressed.  Jose  felt  that  the  saints 
smiled  upon  him,  and  he  laughed  to  himself  as  one  who 
hugs  a  pleasant  secret  to  his  breast.  But  the  laugh  had  a 
sinister  ring,  as  Maria  noted  dubiously. 

And  as  they  ate  and  made  merry,  Fate,  wearing  the  guise 
of  a  feeble,  half-naked  man,  with  long,  untidy  hair  and 
beard,  gaunt  frame,  and  trembling  limbs,  was  stumbling 
toward  them  through  the  greasewood  and  cactus,  with  star- 
ing, hollow  eyes.  His  hot  brain  seethed  with  bitter  thoughts 
of  them,  and  his  cold  heart  knew  no  relenting.  For  over  a 
year  he  had  been  lying  in  jail  at  Ensenada,  this  man — lying 
there  without  trial,  in  a  damp,  noisome  cell,  fighting  the 
fever  and  the  rats,  and  he  an  American.  The  blight  of  the 
jail  was  still  upon  him,  and  he  shivered,  although  the  night 
was  soft.  He  was  footsore  and  weary  with  his  fifty-mile 
tramp  across  country  ;  the  clwlla  had  torn  his  limbs  and  the 
"  Turk's-head "  pierced  his  feet.  But  he  held  straight  on 
with  steady  purpose  and  stumbling  haste.  His  mind,  eddy- 
ing wildly  about  one  central  thought,  faced  now  the  future, 
now  the  past.  God,  what  had  he  not  suffered  ! — he,  Dan'l 
Jackson,  from  the  State  of  Maine,  an  American  of  the 
Americans.  He  clung  tenaciously  to  these  facts.  He  felt 
his  identity  slipping  from  him,  and  himself  hurled,  an  aveng- 
ing fate,  upon  the  objects  of  his  hatred.  He  thought  he 
must  be  going  mad,  and  strove  to  hold  himself  together  by 
mentally  rehearsing  the  past. 

Ten  years  before,  he  had  left  his  home  on  Passamaquoddy 
Bay,  and  sought  wealth  in  the  placer-mines  of  Mexico.  He 
had  been  more  successful  than  many  of  his  fellows,  had 
"  struck  it  rich,"  in  fact,  and  at  last,  drifting  into  Tia  Juana 
in  the  course  of  his  idle  wanderings,  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
place  and  with  Maria,  the  only  daughter  of  old  Ramon 
Garcia.  He  could  have  had  the  girl  for  the  asking  and 
without  the  formality  of  wedlock,  for  old  Ramon's  eyes 
glittered  at  the  Americano's  obvious  wealth  and  the 
girl  loved  finery  better  than  anything  except  flattery. 
liut  there  lingered  some  trace  of  the  old  Puritan  stock  in 
Dan'l  Jackson's  veins,  and  he  married  the  girl  before  a 
justice  ;  which  was  no  marriage  at  all  from  her  Catholic 
point  of  view,  but  hard  and  fast  enough  from  his.  They 
had  been  happy,  too  ;  for  Jackson  left  no  wish  of  Maria's 
ungratified,  and  she  sang  like  a  lark  from  morn  till  night. 
As  for  Jackson,  he  cared  for  the  girl  only,  and  made  few 
friends  among  the  Mexicans.  To  one  man,  however — Jose 
Ruiz — he  took  a  superficial  liking  for  Maria's  sake.  Jose" 
and  Maria  had  grown  up  together,  and  Jose  had  been  as 
much  a  part  of  old  Garcia's  household  as  of  his  father's, 
just  across  the  arroyo.  He  seemed  to  Jackson  an  easy- 
going, good-natured  fellow,  without  a  thought  beyond  ab- 
sorbing as  much  sunshine  and  mescal  as  daylight  and  his 
purse — or  Jackson's — would  admit. 

Then  came,  close  upon  the  honeymoon,  Jackson's  trip 
to  Ensenada,-  to  look  after  certain  mining  interests  there,  his 
quarrel  with  an  official  with  "a  pull,"  and — the  jaiL  He 
had  laughed,  a  little  bitterly,  to  be  sure,  when  he  first  looked 
out  through  the  narrow,  grated  window  of  his  cell.  He  had 
committed  no  crime  and  would  soon  be  set  free.  True,  he 
knew  men  who  had  been  imprisoned,  in  Mexico,  without 
trial,  for  months  or  even  years.  But  the  letter  he  had 
written  to  the  United  States  Government  would  set  him 
right.  Jose,  too,  was  using  his  influence  with  certain  power- 
ful relatives,  and  all  would  soon  be  well.  For  a  long  time 
he  was  buoyed  up  by  these  hopes,  but,  as  the  months  rolled 
by  and  release  did  not  come,  he  fell  sick  from  anxiety  and 
close  confinement  in  his  filthy  cell  and  almost  succumbed 
to  the  fever.  At  last  he  had  no  strength  to  struggle  or  even 
hope,  and  would  have  hanged  himself  to  his  cell-bars  but  for 
love  of  Maria. 

Then,  in  the  thirteenth  month  of  his  imprisonment,  the 
door  of  his  cell  opened  and  a  man  was  thrust  in — a  Mexican 
and  a  murderer,  who  crouched  all  day  long  in  the  cell- 
corner,  smoking  cigarettes.  He  was  little  better  than  a 
brute,  and  his  manner  repelled  Jackson,  who  said  little  to 


the  new-comer.  But  two  men  can  not  live  together  thus — 
they  must  speak  each  other  fair  or  fall  upon  each  other's 
throats.  It  was  Jackson  who  made  the  first  advance,  and 
the  other  soon  proved  loquacious  enough.  He  had  news  of 
the  outer  world,  too,  and  he  came  from  Tia  Juana.  Then 
Jackson  questioned  him  eagerly,  fiercely.  His  tale  was  soon 
told,  and  it  meant  death  to  Jose  Ruiz.  Hate  is  often 
stronger  than  love.  Within  three  days  Jackson  had  cut  his  way 
out  and  started  across  country  for  his  home,  fifty  miles  away. 
And  at  last  he  stood  upon  the  verge  of  the  mesa  and  saw, 
as  in  a  dream,  the  low-walled,  rambling,  adobe  house,  the 
grove  of  pepper-trees,  the  little  garden-patch  with  its  dilapi- 
dated lath  fence.  Then,  on  a  sudden  as  it  seemed  to  him, 
his  foot  was  on  the  step  and  he  crept  cautiously  across  the 
veranda  and  peered  through  the  open,  uncurtained  window. 
His  greedy  eyes  took  in  every  detail  of  the  interior,  and  the 
smell  of  food,  crazed  though  he  was  with  hatred,  turned  him 
faint.  He  clung  to  the  wall  for  support  and  listened  with 
abnormally  keen  ears  to  the  talk  within.  Maria  and  Jose 
still  lingered  at  the  table,  the  latter  grown  talkative  and 
I  boastful  with  much  wine.  As  Jackson  listened,  he  heard 
his  own  name  spoken,  sneeringly. 

"  Carramba  /  Yes,"  said  Jose,  smiting  the  table  with  his 
fist.  "  I  have  news  of  Jackson.  The  alcalde  will  hold  him 
no  longer.     He  is  to  be  set  free  tomorrow," 

Maria  uttered  an  exclamation  of  alarm.  " Dios  mio  1 
Jose,"  she  cried.  "What  shall  we  do?  He  will  come  here 
at  once,  and  he  will  kill  thee,  my  Jose." 

The  man  at  the  window  smiled  grimly ;  the  man  at  the 
table  gave  a  hoarse  laugh. 

"  He  who  starts  for  home  does  not  always'reach  it,"  said 
Jose,  with  emphasis.  "  Fear  nothing,  pobrecila.  Thy  Jose 
will  die  of  old  age  before  the  Americano  shall  slay  him. 
Dost  thou  think  I  have  no  friends  ?  The  man  will  never 
reach  Tia  Juana.  The  rurales  are  to  take  him  out  of 
Ensenada  and  turn  him  loose  in  the  hills.  As  they  return, 
my  friend,  the  teniente,  will  lose  his  revolver  from  the  holster 
and  ride  back  to  find  it.  Should  the  others  hear  a  distant 
shot — ah,  well !  they  will  not  be  too  curious  ;  but  Sefior 
Jackson  will  be  seen  no  more." 

There  was  a  long  silence.  The  man  at  the  window  could 
hear  the  ticking  of  the  clock  and  the  clink  of  a  glass  as  Josd 
filled  and  drank. 

Then  came  the  woman's  voice,  thin  and  quavering  with 
horror  :  "  He  will  not  do  it.  He  must  not  do  it,  Jose. 
Surely  there  is  some  other  way.     Let  us  go  away  from  here, 

let  us " 

"  It  is  too  late,  thou  fool,"  cried  Jose.  "  It  will  be  over 
by  daylight.  Beside,  the  alcalde  wishes  it.  Some  one  is 
asking  ugly  questions  about  the  Americano  who  has  lain  so 
long  in  jail.     Thy  '  Gringo '  is  a  dead  man,  Maria." 

The  woman  fell  to  weeping,  and  at  last  Jose  rose  with  an 
oath. 

"Howl  for  your  'Gringo'  lover,  you  she-coyote,"  he 
cried,  dropping  the  more  affectionate  "  thou."  "  I  have  an 
errand  at  the  village,  and  I  look  for  smiles  when  I  come 
home.     If  not,  I  know  where  they  may  be  found." 

"  How  long  wilt  thou  be  gone  ?  "  asked  Maria,  timidly. 
"  Two  hours,  at  least,"  he  answered,  and,  throwing  open 
the  door,  he  passed  out  so  quickly  that  the  man  at  the  win- 
dow had   scant  time  to   drop   into  the  shadow  of  a  great 
geranium  and  crouch  there  in  the  dust. 

Jackson  waited  until  the  sound  of  Jose's  footsteps  died 
away,  then  crept  toward  the  door.  It  was  ajar,  and  he 
could  see  Maria  sitting  at  the  table,  with  her  head  bowed 
upon  her  outstretched  arms.  He  sought  to  enter  noiselessly, 
but  the  door  creaked  and  Maria  raised  her  head.  She  did 
not  start  nor  cry  out,  but  her  face  grew  ashen  and  her  eyes 
stared  in  terror.  Jackson  crossed  the  room,  and,  taking  his 
rifle  from  the  wall,  saw  that  it  was  loaded  ;  then  he  went  to 
the  table  and  sat  down  in  Jose's  place. 

"  I  have  come  home,  Maria,"  he  said,  simply,  and  helped 
himself  to  the  food  before  him. 

He  was  calm  now — calm  as  Fate.  The  game  was  in  his 
hands,  and  he  would  play  it  calmly  to  the  end.  He  ate 
ravenously,  like  a  famished  dog,  and,  until  he  had  satisfied 
his  hunger,  said  not  a  word  to  the  trembling  woman  oppo- 
site. Thrice  she  essayed  to  speak,  but  his  upraised  hand 
commanded  silence.  When  at  last  he  spoke,  his  voice  had 
a  hard  monotony  devoid  of  all  emotion.  His  deadly  ear- 
nestness was  intensified,  rather  than  made  less,  by  the  rug- 
ged simplicity  of  his  language. 

"  I  don't  guess  you  was  lookin'  fer  me,  Maria,"  he  said. 
"  But  I  come  because  I  had  work  to  do.  I  don't  guess 
there's  very  much  ter  be  said.  You've  wrecked  my  life — 
you  an'  Jose" — but  ye  done  it  with  yer  eyes  open,  an'  took 
the  chances.  The  game's  gone  agin  ye  ;  it's  my  play,  an'  I 
hold  trumps.  Jose"  seen  his  chance,  an'  took  it.  I  made 
mine,  an'  by  the  etarnal  God,  I'll  use  it  well." 

The  woman  attempted  a  justification.  "  But  our  mar- 
riage," she  faltered.     "  There  was  no  priest." 

There  was  not  even  scorn  in  Jackson's  reply.  "  I  reckon 
it's  bindio'  enough  ter  jestify  what  I'm  a-goin'  ter  do,"  he 
said,  slowly. 

"  What  will  you  do  ?  "  she  asked,  hoarsely. 
"  I'm  a-goin'  ter  kill  him,  Maria.     I'm   a-goin'  ter  shoot 
him  down  like  the  cur  he  is,  here  in  this  home,  where  he 
dishonored  me." 

"  And  me  ?  "  she  asked,  hardly  above  a  whisper. 

"  You,"    he   said,    wearily.     "  I'm    a-goin "    then    he 

stopped.  His  eyes,  which  had  been  staring  dully,  grew 
bright,  and  his  gaze  became  fixed  on  something  behind  the 
woman's  head. 

"  Hush,"  he  said,  as  she  repeated  her  last  question. 
Maria  believed  him  mad,  and  sat  watching  his  expression 
for  some  clew  to  his  purpose,  some  warning  of  impending 
danger.  Surely  his  worn  brain  was  grappling  with  some 
wild  fancy.  Slowly  he  arose,  and,  passing  behind  Maria, 
who  kept  her  eyes  upon  him  constantly,  turning  her  head 
that  she  might  watch  his  slightest  move,  he  took  something 
from  the  shelf  that  held  the  temr,  As  he  returned  to  the 
table,  Maria  watched  him  with  the  fascination  of  fear. 
Stooping,  he  drew  the  wine-jug  from  beneath  the  table  and 


poured  out  two  glasses  of  the  drink.  Then  he  drew  from 
his  pocket  that  which  he  had  taken  from  the  shelf.  It  was  a 
small,  square  phial  with  "  POISON  "  printed  in  large,  black 
letters  on  the  label.  Maria  knew  it  well.  It  was  strych- 
nine, used  to  exterminate  coyotes.  Into  one  of  the  glasses 
of  wine  he  poured  a  portion  of  the  deadly  mixture. 

"Maria,"  he  said,  "I've  changed  my  mind.  I  ain't 
a-goin'  ter  waste  no  lead  on  that  coyote.  I'm  a-goin'  ter 
pizen  him,  or,  rather,  you  be." 

He  went  close  to  the  cowering  woman  and  whispered  in 
her  ear.  At  his  words,  her  eyes  grew  big  with  horror,  her 
face  blanched,  and  the  sweat  gathered  on  her  forehead. 
She  slipped  to  the  floor  in  an  agony  of  terror  and  groveled 
there,  her  arms  about  his  knees. 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  shrieked.  "  Not  that  ;  not  thai.  Jesu  ! 
I  can  not  do  it.  Oh,  spare  me,  spare  me,  esposo  mio,  and 
do  not  force  that  crime  upon  my  soul." 

He  shook  her  off  roughly.  "Listen!"  he  said,  between 
set  teeth.  "  It  shall  be  done.  You  have  killed  my  love, 
and  now,  by  God,  you  shall  kill  Jose.  You  are  good  at 
lyin',  lie  ter  him.  Make  friends  with  him.  Make  him 
drink.  No  tricks  !  I'll  hold  the  drop  on  ye  from  the  bed- 
room, an'  ef  ye  try  ter  warn  him,  or  ef  ye  fail,  I'll  shoot. 
I've  given  ye  a  chance  ter  git  out  of  this  alive.  Take  it 
er  leave  it." 

When  Jose  came  home  he  found  Maria  telling  her  beads 
beside  the  kitchen  stove.  As  he  entered,  she  rose  with 
feverish  haste  and  repeated,  like  a  lesson,  the  words  she  had 
to  say. 

"  Jose,"  she  said,  "  let  us  be  friends.  You  are  right  ; 
there  is  no  safety  for  us  if  my  husband  comes.  Better  for 
us  that  he  die  in  the  hills  than  set  foot  within  this  house. 
Let  us  drive  him  from  our  thoughts,  Jose,  and — and  drink." 
Her  voice  died  away  in  a  shuddering  whisper,  and  she  sank 
into  a  chair. 

"  What  ails  thee,  Maria  ? "  asked  Jose,  who,  though 
drunk,  could  not  fail  to  notice  the  horror  on  her  face. 

The  bedroom  door  creaked  warningly. 

"It  is  nothing,"  said  Maria,  with  an  effort.  "I  was  think- 
ing of  him.  After  all,  he  is  my  husband.  But  it  is  over 
now,  and  I  am  better.  Let  us  drink  to  a  peaceful  future. 
Jose,  here — and  hereafter."  She  pushed  the  glass  toward 
him  and  raised  her  own,  spilling  a  little  on  the  table  and  on 
her  dress. 

Jose  seized  his  with  a  laugh.  "  Long  life  to  wise  men, 
death  to  fools  ! "  he  cried,  and  tossed  it  off  at  a  draught. 
"  Carramba  !  thy  wine  is  something  bitter.  I  must  look  to 
the  barrel.  Come,  let  us  be  happy.  I  will  sing  to  thee, 
Maria,"  and,  taking  his  guitar  from  the  corner,  he  sat  down 
upon  the  table  and  sang.  His  back  was  toward  the  bed- 
room door,  and  over  his  shoulder  Maria  could  see  a  pale 
face  peering  from  the  gloom.  The  tension  was  frightful, 
the  contrast  between  the  man's  impending  fate  and  the  light- 
ness of  his  mood  appalling. 

Jose  sang  well  and  with  spirit.  Jackson,  glowering  upon 
him  from  the  bedroom,  fingered  his  rifle  nervously,  and  pie- 
pared  to  shoot.  Jose  put  forth  an  arm  to  draw  Maria  to 
him,  the  guitar  fell  with  a  crash,  and  his  whole  frame  be- 
came convulsed.  He  swung  partly  around  and  clutched  the 
table  with  a  grip  of  iron.  Jackson  could  see  his  features 
now.  God,  what  a  look  !  Every  muscle  of  his  face  seemed 
drawn  to  the  point  of  breaking,  his  eyes  protruded,  and 
their  fixed  and  glassy  glare  seemed  bent  on  him.  It  was 
too  much.  A  wave  of  pity  swept  over  the  heart  of  the 
avenging  husband,  his  rifle  cracked,  and  the  sufferings  of 
Jose  Ruiz  were  at  an  end. 

As  the  shot  rang  out  in  the  silence  of  the  night,  Maria's 
overwrought  nerves  gave  way,  and  she  fell  fainting  to  the 
floor.  Jackson,  coming  out  of  the  darkness  of  his  room, 
paused  a  moment  to  look  upon  the  living  and  the  dead,  then 
strode  out  into  the  night.  Frederic  L.  Wheeler. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1S96. 


Among  the  exhibitions  that  are  now  going  on,  or  which 
are  about  to  take  place  in  Europe  within  the  next  few  weeks, 
is  the  "Exposition  du  Theatre  et  de  la  Musique"  at  the 
Palais  de  l'Industrie,  in  the  Champs-Elysees  at  Paris.  In 
addition  to  theatrical  properties  of  all  sorts,  from  the  wig 
and  whiskers  of  the  light  comedian  to  the  battle-axe  and 
coat  of  mail  of  the  tragic  hero,  there  will  be  on  view  ex- 
amples of  mediaeval  play-houses  and  reproductions  of  the 
simple  stages  and  primitive  scenery  used  by  the  miracle 
actors  of  old.  In  Berlin  an  international  exhibition  of 
fashion  will  be  thrown  open  to  the  public  in  the  first  days  of 
September.  The  exhibits  will  include  textile  fabrics, 
dresses  for  men,  women,  and  children,  toilet  accessories  of 
every  description,  jewelry,  fashion  papers  and  patterns, 
paintings,  engravings,  etc.  An  International  Congress  of 
Fashion  will  be  held  at  Berlin  simultaneously  with  the  ex- 
hibition. Among  the  exhibitions  already  opened  are  the 
Russian  National  Exposition  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  the  Hun- 
garian National  Fair  at  Budapest,  organized  to  commemo- 
rate the  one-thousandth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Magyar  Kingdom,  and  the  Swiss  National  Exhibition 
at  Geneva,  representing  the  whole  of  the  arts  and  industries 
of  the  Helvetian  Republic. 

^  ■  ^ 

The  degree  of  master  of  arts  conferred  by  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, at  its   recent  commencement,  on  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington, president  of  the  Tuskegee  College,  of  Alabama-  '- 
the  first  honorary  degree  conferred  on  a  colored  mar 
the  Cambridge  college.     Mr.  Washington  is  a  mulatto 
brief  address  at  Cambridge  was  one  of  the  features 
occasion,  as  was  his  more  famous  address  at  the  A' 
position. 

The    French    chemist,    Moissan,    recently 
smoke  of  opium,  and  found  that  its  peculi' 
to    the  presence  of  a    small  quantity   ' 
cheaper    qualities    of   the    drug,    wb' 
variety  of  poisonous  compounds 
more   injurious   than  the   mr*- 
smoke  of  the  best  opium 
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THE    TERRORS    OF    CYCLING. 


Many    Fatal    Accidents    on    the    Wheel    of    Late— The     Shocking 

Death  of  Edna  Porrier — A  Movement  in  favor 

of  Brakes  on  Bicycles. 


Some  weeks  ago,  a  dispatch  came  from  London  saying 
that  the  large  increase  in  the  number  of  bicyclists  caused 
continual  accidents  in  the  streets  of  London.  It  would 
seem  as  if  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  existed  on  this  side 
of  the  water.  Bicycle  accidents  of  late  have  been  alarm- 
ingly frequent. 

The  most  shocking  of  recent  date  was  that  which  hap- 
pened to  Miss  Edna  Porrier  on  Madison  Avenue  a  few  days 
ago.  The  accident  took  place  directly  in  front  of  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan's  palace.  According  to  the  eye-witnesses, 
Miss  Porrier  was  to  blame  for  the  accident.  She  was  rid- 
ing south  on  the  avenue,  immediately  behind  a  carriage  on 
the  west  side  of  the  street.  Just  after  passing  Archbishop 
Corrigan's  house,  the  driver  of  the  carriage  noticed  two  dry- 
goods  delivery  wagons  standing  at  the  kerb  ahead  of  him. 
He  turned  to  the  left,  to  the  south-bound  car-track,  to  avoid 
the  wagons.  Miss  Porrier  also  turned  to  the  left,  intending 
to  get  on  the  narrow  strip  of  asphalt  between  the  car- 
tracks.  There  is  quite  a  grade  to  the  avenue  at  this  point, 
and  the  young  woman's  wheel  had  no  brake.  As  she  came 
from  behind  the  carriage  she  saw,  only  a  few  feet  away,  four 
car-horses  drawing  a  heavily  laden  feed-car  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  car-line.  The  driver  did  not  see  her.  It  looked  to  the 
eye-witnesses  as  if  she  tried  to  cross  in  front  of  the  two 
leaders  and  get  on  the  other  side.  But  a  light  wagon  came 
along  on  that  side,  which  prevented  her,  and  she  attempted 
to  dismount.  As  she  had  no  brake  on  her  bicycle  and  was 
on  a  down-grade,  she  apparently  lost  control  of  it ;  her 
wheel  was  struck  by  the  heavy  horses,  and  in  a  moment  she 
was  under  their  hoofs.  She  was  dragged  by  the  car,  the 
guards  and  brake  attachments  of  which  caught  her  clothing 
and  forced  her  under  the  front  wheel.  The  wheel  passed 
over  her  left  leg  above  the  knee.  She  did  not  lose  her 
senses,  but  directed  the  men  who  hurried  to  her  assistance 
how  to  work  to  free  ber.  Her  partially  severed  leg  and  the 
stout  material  of  her  bicycle  clothes  were  so  entangled  in 
the  iron-work  that  it  was  necessary  to  lift  the  car  before 
she  could  be  extricated.  The  men  could  not  lift  the  car,  and 
began  unloading  the  bags  of  feed,  completely  blockading 
the  street.  Some  men  brought  several  stout  lengths  of 
timber  from  a  building  near  at  hand,  to  use  as  levers  to  lift 
the  car,  but  timber  after  timber  broke.  The  unfortunate 
girl  urged  the  men  to  renewed  exertions  in  a  voice  which  1 
showed  no  sign  of  weakness.  An  elderly  woman  knelt  at 
her  side  and  supported  her  blood-stained  head.  -  A  bicyclist 
forced  his  way  through  the  crowd  and  produced  a  small 
flask,  urging  Miss  Porrier  to  partake  of  it.  But  she  refused, 
saying,  "  Keep  it.  I  don't  need  it  now.  I  may  require  it 
later."  From  the  windows  of  Columbia  College,  from  Arch- 
bishop Corrigan's  palace,  and  from  Whitelaw  Reid's  house 
just  across  the  way,  the  inmates  gazed  down  upon  the 
terrible  scene.  At  last  the  young  woman  was  freed.  She 
was  carried  to  the  sidewalk,  where  a  surgeon  amputated  the 
mutilated  leg  and  she  was  then  taken  to  a  hospital,  where 
she  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  It  was  the  belief  of  all  who 
witnessed  the  accident  that  it  was  due  to  the  absence  of  a 
brake  upon  her  wheel. 

Another  bicycle  accident  took  place  on  Broadway,  near 
Fortieth  Street,  a  day  or  two  ago.  Mr.  Jules  S.  Abecasis, 
an  elderly  man,  who  lives  at  the  Broadway  apartment  house, 
was  returning  from  a  morning  ride,  and  had  just  turned  off 
Fortieth  Street  into  Broadway,  when  the  front  wheel  of  a 
transfer  company's  express  wagon  struck  his  bicycle,  knock- 
ing him  off.  Abecasis  was  thrown  heavily  upon  his  head, 
suffering  many  scalp  wounds,  as  well  as  a  dislocation  of  the 
hip.  He  stated  that  he  was  trying  to  avoid  a  cable-car 
when  he  was  run  into  by  the  express-wagon.  He  died  a 
few  hours  after  being  taken  to  the  hospital. 

Another  accident  took  place  on  Lennox  Avenue  the  day 
before  yesterday.  Miss  Gertrude  Reott  was  returning  from 
a  morning  ride,  and  was  wheeling  down  Lennox  Avenue  be- 
hind a  grocery  wagon  on  a  north-bound  car-track.  Miss 
Reott  attempted  to  pass  the  wagon,  and  turned  to  the  west 
on-to  the  south-bound  track  directly  in  front  of  a  car  which 
was  going  at  full  speed.  The  motorman  reversed  the  lever 
and  applied  the  brakes,  but  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  the 
collision.  Miss  Reott's  wheel  was  struck  with  great  force, 
was  knocked  from  under  her,  and  was  smashed  to  pieces. 
She  was  hurled  in  front  of  the  car  with  great  violence.  She 
retained  her  presence  of  mind,  however,  and  grasped  the 
dashboard  of  the  car,  being  dragged  fifty  feet  before  it  was 
brought  to  a  standstill.  When  the  car  stopped  she  fainted, 
was  picked  up,  and  taken  to  a  drug-store  near  by.  The 
surgeons  found  that  she  had  two  badly  fractured  ribs,  and 
that  several  of  the  internal  organs  were  injured  by  the 
broken  ribs  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  feared  she  will  not 
live. 

There  are  a  number  of  minor  accidents  chronicled  within 
the  last  couple  of  days,  but  these  are  the  three  most  notable 
ones.  In  fact,  such  are  the  number  of  accidents  that  tie 
papers  now  are  grouping  them  from  day  to  day  under  a 
heading.  It  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day  that  the 
absence  of  brakes  from  bicycles  constitutes  a  serious  danger. 
Up  to  two  years  ago,  all  the  dealers  turned  out  wheels  with 
brakes.  About  that  time,  the  mania  for  light  wheels  began 
raging  through  the  community,  and  the  scorchers,  racers, 
and  other  semi-insane  persons  who  wanted  extra  light  wheels 
began  ordering  wheels  without  brakes,  partly  in  order  to  re- 
duce the  weight  of  the  machine,  and  partly  owing  to  the 
chea  -ide  which  impelled  them  to  show  that  they  were  able 
to  -  ''out  a  brake.     While  they  may  be  able  to  do  so, 

-fain  that  the  vast  majority  of  wheelmen  and 
not     Expert  riders  are  able  to  use  the  foot 
->sing  it  on  the  tire  of  the  forward  wheeL 
'ich  familiarity  with  the  bicycle,  and  the 
■■able  to  use  this  foot-brake,  while  to 


a  woman  in  skirts  it  is  a  very  awkward  expedient.  Nearly 
all  of  the  accidents  which  occur  to  women  in  and  around 
New  York,  many  of  them  fatal,  have  been  due  solely  and 
entirely  to  the  absence  of  the  brake.  In  Continental  Eu- 
rope, wheels  without  brakes  are  not  allowed,  and  it  is  a  most 
unusual  thing  to  see  them  in  England.  The  remarkable 
number  of  accidents  may  lead  to  a  renewal  of  the  agitation 
of  last  February,  when  the  aldermen  of  New  York  were 
contemplating  making  brakes  obligatory  by  law. 

It  will  be  well  for  the  bicycle  manufacturers  to  consider 
the  question  of  putting  brakes  on  their  '97  wheels.  The 
present  style  of  brake,  with  a  handle  affixed  to  the  handle- 
bar, is  clumsy,  awkward,  and  wears  out  the  tire.  There 
must  be  other  methods  of  braking  which  are  not  open  to 
these  objections.  If  half  the  ingenuity  is  applied  to  the  in; 
vention  of  a  suitable  brake  that  has  been  lavished  on  saddles, 
it  will  be  easy  to  put  a  brake  upon  wheels  that  will  not  dis- 
figure them,  and  that  will  render  it  possible  to  stop  them 
swiftly  and  surely. 

Such  has  been  the  number  of  accidents  of  late  that 
cycling  clubs  starting  out  on  club  runs  generally  detail  one 
member  to  carry  a  sort  of  a  surgeon's  chest  upon  his 
wheel.  This  box  is  designed  to  contain  splints — short  and 
long — for  broken  bones,  tourniquets  for  stopping  the  flow 
of  blood  from  arteries,  absorbent  cotton,  roller  bandages, 
triangular  bandages,  adhesive  plaster,  and  needles  already 
threaded  for  sewing  up  wounds,  together  with  small  bottles 
of  whisky  and  laudanum.  The  Society  for  Instruction  in 
First  Aid  to  the  Injured  has  announced  that  it  will  give 
lectures  before  cycling  clubs,  in  which  all  forms  of  road  in- 
juries will  be  dealt  with. 

Altogether,  from  the  number  of  accidents  of  late  and  the 
medical  precautions  being  taken  by  the  cycling  clubs,  it 
would  seem  as  if  riding  a  bicycle  in  America  was  much 
more  dangerous  than  being  a  Cuban  insurgent. 

New  York,  July  15,  1896.  Flaneur. 


POLITICAL    NOTES. 


Last  week  the  Argonaut  remarked  that  there  was  a  faintly 
B  •  c  s  reminiscent  tinge  about  the  speech  of  the 
and  "         Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte  before  the  Demo- 

Crown.  cratic  convention   at   Chicago.     When   Mr. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  waved  his  crucifix  of  gold  before 
the  startled  eyes  of  the  Democratic  delegates,  we  seemed  to 
remember  dimly  having  seen  that  curio  before.  Since  our 
remark  in  last  week's  issue,  others  have-  been  similarly  im- 
pressed. Police  Commissioner  Theodore  Roosevelt,  of  New 
York,  in  an  interview  the  other  day,  said  :  "  I  was  in  the 
gallery  of  the  House  of  Representatives  when  Bryan  first 
used  the  cross-of-gold  metaphor  in  his  speech  on  silver.  It 
is  wonderful  how  such  an  old  gag  should  have  captured  a 
National  Convention." 

Another  mousing  critic  has  discovered  the  occasion  and 
the  date.  It  seems  that  Mr.  Bryan  closed  a  speech  de- 
livered before  a  committee  of  Congress  on  December  22, 
1894,  in  opposition  to  a  bill  exempting  the  notes  of  State 
banks  from  taxation,  as  follows  :  "  I,  for  one,  will  not  yield 
to  the  demand.  I  will  not  help  to  crucify  mankind  upon  a 
cross  of  gold.  I  will  not  aid  them  to  press  down  upon  the 
bleeding  brow  of  labor  the  crown  of  thorns." 

And  only  a  few  days  before  the  Democratic  convention 
Mr.  Bryan  used  his  favorite  figure  again  at  a  joint  debate. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that  this  splendid  and  spontaneous 
burst  of  eloquence  was  delivered  at  Chicago  at  third  hand. 
Mr.  Bryan, 'like  a  certain  other  gentleman,  depends  on  his 
imagination  for  his  facts  and  on  his  memory  for  his  spon- 
taneity. 


The 

Electoral 

Vote. 


None  of  these  elections  will  have  any  political  significance. 
It  is  only  a  few  years  since  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana 
were  "October  States,"  as  the  elections  for  State  and  local 
officers  and  for  members  of  Congress  were  held  in  the 
month  of  October.  This  gave  these  States  an  overweening 
importance  in  national  politics,  from  which  much  of  the 
prominence  of  Ohio  politicians  has  resulted.  But  in  Presi- 
dential years,  all  of  these  States  were  deluged  with  "  re- 
peaters," "toughs,"  and  "heelers,"  who  poured  over  the 
State  lines  from  east,  west,  north,  and  south.  Such  was  the 
corruption  that  finally  State  after  State  did  away  with  the 
October  elections.  The  preliminary  elections  that  we  have 
mentioned  above  have  absolutely  no  significance.  The  only 
doubtful  State — Oregon — held  its  State  election  in  June. 
Therefore,  on  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  November  3d,  the 
polls  will  open  for  the  Presidential  election,  with  no  pre- 
liminary State  election  as  an  index  to  its  result. 


One  of  the  most  striking  suggestions  recently  made  concern- 

Hoarding  'n£  (^e  ^°^  anc*  SHVer  question  comes  from 

Silver  N.  W.  Harris,  a  Chicago  stock-broker.     He 

Bullion.  suggests  that  if  any  man  fears  this  country 

is  coming  to  a  silver  basis,  he  should,  instead  of  hoarding  gold, 
buy  silver  bullion.  To  a  gold  man,  this  seems  absurd. 
On  reflection,  however,  he  will  see  that  it  has  a  fascinating 
prospect  for  profit.  If  the  country  should  adopt  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  the  price  of  bullion  would  certainly  advance. 
Thus,  on  the  simple  purchase  and  sale  of  bullion,  there 
would  be  a  profit.  But  if  the  country  goes  on  a  silver  basis, 
this  bullion  could  be  coined  into  dollars,  whose  legal-tender 
value  would  be  about  double  the  cost  of  the  bullion.  For 
example,  pure  silver  sold  this  week  in  the  New  York  market 
at  69X  cents  an  ounce.  There  are  480  troy  grains  in  an 
ounce,  so  that  one  grain  of  pure  silver  at  this  price  is  worth 
.1448  cents.  In  a  standard  silver  dollar,  there  are  412J4 
grains  of  silver  and  alloy.  The  pure  silver  in  the  dollar 
amounts  to  371.25  grains,  so  that  the  actual  value  of  a  silver 
dollar  is  53.7570  cents.  If  you  buy  silver  bullion  and  the 
country  goes  on  a  silver  basis,  the  government  will  then  take 
your  53^4  cents  of  silver  bullion  and  mint  a  dollar  out  of 
it.     You  will  thus  double  your  capital. 


At  the  Presidential  election  this  year,  the  number  of  votes 
in  the  electoral  college  will  be  four  hundred 
and  forty-seven.  Therefore  the  majority 
which  the  constitution  requires  a  successful 
candidate  shall  receive  will  this  year  be  two  hundred  and 
twenty-four.  If,  owing  to  the  number  of  candidates,  no  one 
shall  receive  a  majority  of  the  electoral  votes,  the  election 
of  President  will  devolve  upon  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, that  of  Vice-President  upon  the  Senate.  This  has 
occurred  twice  in  our  history.  After  the  election  in  1800, 
Mr.  Jefferson  and  Mr.  Burr  had  each  seventy-three  votes. 
The  House  elected  Mr.  Jefferson  President.  The  second 
case  was  after  the  election  in  1824;  the  twelfth  amendment 
to  the  constitution  required  that  candidates  for  President 
and  Vice-President  be  designated  by  the  electors  instead  of 
as  under  the  original  provision  of  the  constitution,  which 
directed  each  elector  to  vote  for  two  candidates.  In  1824 
no  one  of  the  four  candidates  received  a  majority  of  the 
votes.  The  House  of  Representatives  therefore  elected 
Mr.  John  Quincy  Adams.  When  the  House  meets  for  the 
election  of  a  President,  the  delegation  from  each  State  casts 
a  single  vote.  A  majority  of  all  the  States  is  required  for 
an  election.  If  the  delegation  from  any  State  so  divides  its 
vote  as  not  to  give  a  majority  for  any  candidate,  the  vote  of  that 
State  is  cast  out.  The  House  of  Representatives  at  present 
is  overwhelmingly  Republican,  but  the  silver  question  has  so 
mixed  up  party  lines  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell,  in 
case  of  a  gold  and  silver  candidate,  how  the  vote  of  the 
House  would  be  polled. 

At  the  elections  this  fall,  all  the  States,  of  course,   choose 
Presidential  electors,  Utah  choosing  hers  for 
Elections  the  first  time.     Governors  will  be  elected  in 

This  Year.  the  following  States  :  Alabama,   Arkansas, 

Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Montana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Alabama  chooses 
her  governor  in  August,  Vermont  on  September  1st,  Arkan- 
sas on  September  7th,  and  Maine  on  September  14th.  In 
October  there  will  be  State  elections  in  Florida  and  Georgia. 


One  of  the  San  Francisco  correspondents  at  the  Populist 

,  _  convention  at  St.  Louis  says  :   "  The  Popu- 

A  Convention        ,.  .       .  ..  J        ,.  .     ,         .r 

with  no  list  convention  is  a  peculiar  political  gather- 

Erass  Bands.  mg  There  is  a  total  absence  of  brass 
bands  and  a  scarcity  of  flags  and  bunting,  but  lack  of  music 
and  trappings  do  not  dampen  the  ardor  of  the  delegates. 
All  of  them  are  debaters  with  strong  convictions.  The  fact 
that  few  of  the  delegates  are  young  is  a  noticeable  feature. 
Most  of  the  whiskers  are  dotted  with  gray,  many  of  the 
delegates  are  far  into  the  sere  and  yellow,  but  they  are  full 
of  fire  and  enthusiasm."  As  we  write,  the  convention  has  not 
yet  nominated,  but  we  are  hopeful,  as  we  remarked  last 
week,  that  such  a  body  of  men  will  not  indorse  Bryan,  and 
will  not  allow  themselves  to  be  used  to  pull  chestnuts  out  of 
the  political  fire  for  Democratic  monkeys.  As  we  said  last 
week,  the  Populists  are  men  of  extreme  earnestness,  and 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Such  bodies  of  men 
are  not  worked  upon  by  promises  of  political  patronage  and 
questions  of  political  expediency.  The  "absence  of  brass 
bands  "  also  serves  to  show  that  the  Populists  do  not  need 
sauerkraut-and-steam-beer-laden  breaths  blown  through  long 
brass  tubes  to  arouse  their  patriotism.  We  commend  their 
example  to  the  other  parties.  When  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  shall  abandon  their  barbaric  booming,  and  de- 
pend, like  the  Populists,  on  debate  instead  of  noise,  their 
conventions  will  command  greater  respect  from  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

^  >  »■ 

Among  the  many  international  congresses  which  will  be 
held  in  Paris  during  the  exhibition,  will  be  one  which  is  to 
consider  the  advisability  of  making  a  complete  change  in 
the  calendar.  It  is  proposed  to  abandon  altogether  the 
present  astronomical  calendar,  and  to  adopt  one  which  will 
be  framed  from  a  strictly  practical  and  commercial  point  of 
view.  By  the  new  institution,  the .  year  will  have  twelve 
months  of  exactly  twenty-eight  days  each  and  one  of  twenty- 
nine  days,  the  latter  to  have  thirty  days  in  leap-year.  With 
this  system,  the  days  will  come  in  each  year  always  on  the 
same  date,  January  the  1st  being  on  a  Monday,  as  also  will 
be  the  8th,  15th,  22d,  and  so  on.  But  if  this  is  to  be  the 
same  for  each  year,  tie  week  in  which  the  twenty-ninth  day 
of  the  thirteenth  month  falls  will  be  obliged  to  have  an 
extra  day  with  a  new  name. 


In  the  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  county  records  were 
burned  in  the  Chicago  fire  of  1S71,  half  a  million  people 
have  been  married  there,  as  is  shown  by  the  clerk's  record 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  marriage-licenses  issued. 
And  this  is  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  Chicagoans  have 
evaded  the  formality  of  a  license  by  taking  a  short  trip  into 
Wisconsin,  where  no  such  document  is  demanded,  and 
where  accommodating  clergy  are  to  be  found  in  every  vil- 
lage. The  popular  excursion  steamers  that  all  summer 
long  daily  make  the  round  trip  between  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee are  the  chief  agencies  in  this  diversion  of  the  mar- 
riage industry  from  Illinois  to  Wisconsin. 


Experiments  have  shown  that  fatigue  causes  a  chemical 
change  in  the  blood,  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  poison 
resembling  the  curare  poison  which  certain  savage  tribes 
use  for  arrows.  When  the  blood  of  a  tired  animal  is  in- 
jected into  the  arteries  of  a  fresh  one,  the  latter  exhibits  all 
the  symptoms  of  fatigue. 

Mulhall,  the  great  English  statistician,  alleges  that  at  the 
death  of  Augustus  Caesar,  the  population  of  the  earth  was 
but  54,000,000.  That  of  Europe  before  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury did  not  exceed  50,000,000.  The  world's  population  is 
now  estimated  at  1,479,729,400,  that  of  Europe  being  357,- 
379,000. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    BOHEMIANS    OF    PARIS. 


How     Henri    Murger    Pictured    Them    in    "Scenes    de    la    Vie   de 

Botaeme" — An    Author    who    Lived    his    Story  —  The 

Originals  of  his  Characters. 


The  forthcoming  presentation  of  Clyde  Fitch's  dramatiza- 
tion of  Henri  Murger's  "Vie  de  Boheme "  at  one  of  the 
local  theatres  revives  interest  in  that  remarkable  book  and 
its  no  less  remarkable  author.  It  has  been  a  classic  in  its 
own  particular  field  for  half  a  century,  and  doubtless  will 
have  its  admirers  for  many  years  to  come,  though  the  life  it 
pictures  has  long  since  ceased  to  be.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English  by  several  hands,  but  the  spirit  of  the  work  as 
a  whole  loses  much  in  the  change  to  the  more  prosaic 
Anglo-Saxon  tongue  ;  a  number  of  the  incidents,  however, 
taken  separately,  are  capital  short  stories,  and  readers  of 
the  Argonaut  will  recall  several  of  these  which  have  been 
printed  in  translation  in  this  journal. 

The  leading  facts  of  Murger's  life  may  be  thus  sum- 
marized : 

Henri  Murger  was  born  in  1822,  and  was  the  son  of  a  raan  who 
exercised  the  joint  calling  of  tailor  and  door-keeper  in  the  Rue  Saint 
Georges,  Paris.  After  receiving  a  scanty  and  fragmentary  educa- 
tion, he  entered  a  lawyer's  office,  but  thought  more  of  scribbling 
stanzas  than  of  engrossing  deeds.  His  verses,  however,  gained  him 
the  patronage  of  M.  de  Jouy,  the  Academician.  Thanks  to  this  gen- 
tleman, he  obtained  the  position  of  secretary  to  Count  Tolstoy,  a 
Russian  nobleman,  who  paid  him  fifty  francs  a  month.  Mur- 
ger's literary  career  began  about  1841.  His  first  essays  were  mainly 
poetical  ;  but,  under  the  pressure  of  stern  necessity,  he  wrote  what- 
ever he  could  find  a  market  for,  turning  out  prose,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  at  the  rate  of  eighty  francs  an  acre,  and  scattering  his 
talent  in  petty  literary  journals.  Like  his  own  Rodolphe,  he  edited  a 
fashion  paper,  the  Moniicur  de  la  Mode,  and  the  Castor,  an  organ  of 
the  hat  trade.  His  struggles  and  privations  had  been  terrible,  but 
his  position  gradually  improved,  especially  under  the  influence  of 
Champfleury,  with  whom  he  resided  for  some  time,  and  who  urged 
him  to  devote  himself  to  prose  fiction. 

About  the  year  1844,  Murger  joined  the  staff  of  the  Corsaire,  in 
which,  in  1848,  he  published  "  The  Bohemians."  The  work  caused  a 
sensation  in  literary  circles,  but  the  limited  circulation  of  the  periodi- 
cal prevented  this  from  extending  to  the  general  public.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  note  that  the  author  received  fifteen  francs  for  each  install- 
ment of  the  work  as  it  appeared  in  the  Corsaire,  and  that  he  sold  the 
completed  volume  for  five  hundred  francs  to  a  publisher  who  got  rid 
of  seventy  thousand  copies.  Murger  found  life  still  hard  till  M. 
Barriere,  a  young  dramatic  author,  proposed  to  him  that  they  should 
turn  the  book  into  a  play.  At  this  time  Murger  was  living  in  an  attic 
in  the  Latin  quarter,  and  on  the  afternoon  when  the  playwright  pre- 
sented himself  there,  he  found  the  novelist  in  bed.  Presuming  that 
he  was  ill,  Barriere  was  about  to  beat  a  retreat,  but  Murger  court- 
eously begged  of  him  to  enter  and  avail  himself  of  the  only  chair 
which  the  room  contained.  When  Barriere  had  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visit,  Murger  readily  fell  in  with  his  suggestion,  and  the 
pair  soon  became  so  friendly  that  the  dramatist  suggested  an  ad- 
journment to  a  neighboring  cafe.  M  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  can't 
come,"  replied  Murger,  with  some  little  embarrassment,  "  Why 
not?  Surely  you  are  not  ill?"  urged  Barriere.  "No,"  responded 
the  novelist,  "  but  the  fact  is — I  haven't  a  pair  of  trousers  to  put  on." 
Then,  as  Barriere  looked  at  him  in  amazement,  he  proceeded  to  re- 
late that  an  impecunious  Bohemian  friend,  having  to  solicit  a  favor 
of  some  functionary,  had  borrowed  his  only  pair  of  trousers  that 
morniog,  and  that  he,  Murger,  was  compelled  to  remain  in  bed  until 
his  friend  turned  up  again.  After  a  hearty  laugh,  Barriere  offered  to 
go  and  buy  his  new  acquaintance  another  pair  of  trousers,  but 
Murger  declined  the  proposal,  and  they  parted — soon  to  meet  again, 
however,  to  set  to  work  upon  the  contemplated  play. 

The  piece  was  produced  at  the  Varfefes  toward  the  end  of  1849, 
and  met  with  phenomenal  success.  From  that  moment  Murger's 
career  was  assured.  He  at  once  took  a  position  among  contempo- 
rary writers,  and  left  the  Latin  quarter,  though  still  continuing  to 
draw  models  for  the  characters  of  several  of  his  subsequent  works 
from  the  associates  of  his  youth.     His  death  occurred  in  1861. 

Rodolphe  is  Murger  himself.  Theodore  de  Banville 
says  : 

"  That  which  was  done  by  Rodolphe  during  the  month  that  he  was 
Mile.  Mirai's  neighbor  has  had  nothing  analogous  to  it  perhaps  since 
literature  has  existed.  He  passed  his  days  in  composing  poems  and 
sketching  out  the  plot  of  pieces,  in  covering  Mimi's  hands  with  kisses 
like  a  glove  ;  but  the  daily  bread  was  the  feuilleton  of  the  Corsaire, 
and  as  Rodolphe  had  neither  money  nor  books  to  invent  anything  but 
his  own  life,  each  evening  he  wrote  as  a  feuilleton  for  the  Corsaire 
the  life  of  that  day,  each  day  he  lived  the  feuilleton  of  the  next." 

Rodolphe  himself  speaks  in  the  following  letter,  written 
to  Leon  Noel  after  he  had  received  three  hundred  and  6fty 
francs  on  account  of  an  epithalamium  on  the  marriage  of  a 
Russian  princess  in  1841  : 

" .  .  .  If  I  do  not  send  you  this  message  by  a  courier  in  my  own 
livery  it  is  solely  because  you  live  a  little  too  near.  Thirty  leagues 
— it  is  not  worth  the  trouble,  otherwise  my  means  would  permit  it, 
for  at  the  present  moment  I  swim  in  a  river  of  gold,  an  ocean  of 
fifty  centime  pieces.  It  is  a  regular  rain  of  monarchs  and  monarch- 
esses  of  all  nations  and  all  kinds  of  profiles.  I  wash  my  hands  in 
Pactolus  and  in  almond  paste.  I  have  multi-colored  gloves,  ditto 
coats,  ditto  trousers.  You  see  poets  are  humbugs  when  they  assert 
that  life  is  evil  and  gloomy.  They  do  not  know  life,  these  howlers  of 
miserere  nobis ;  they  do  not  dream  of  the  existence  of  a  crowd  of 
pleasures  which  I  now  enjoy  ;  they  have  never  understood  all  the 
enjoyment  one  feels  to  hear  a  cabman  ask  you  for  an  extra  tip  ; 
they  do  not  know  the  amount  of  perfume  there  is  in  a  Havana 
cigar,  of  lustre  in  the  best  composites,  and  of  harmony  in  the  creak 
of  a  tight-fitting  patent-leather  boot.  .  .  .  Now  you  will  no  doubt 
ask  whence  comes  the  cloud  charged  with  five-francs  pieces  that  has 
broken  over  my  head.  This  hurricane  comes  from  the  north,  it  is  a 
magnificent  aurora  borealis.  My  employer  has  advanced  me  three 
hundred  and  fifty  francs  at  once.  Judge  of  my  jubilation  when  this 
stunning  news  reached  me.  I  quivered  from  your  late  cravat  down 
to  my  late  shoes.  I  ran  at  once  to  cash  my  draft  on  Rothschild, 
from  there  to  the  library,  from  there  to  the  tailor,  from  there  to  the 
restaurant,  from  there  to  the  theatre,  from  there  to  the  cafe,  from 
there  home,  where  I  plunged  into  new  sheets  and  an  atmosphere  of 
fragrant  smoke,  and  where  I  dreamed  that  I  was  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco  and  was  marrying  the  Bank  of  France." 

Schaunard  is  Alexandre  Schanne,  "  the  sole  survivor  of 
the  quatuor  Murger "  when  he  published  his  memoirs 
nearly  ten  years  ago  (1887),  a  few  months  only  before  his 
own  death.     His  career  has  been  thus  summarized  : 

He  was  the  son  of  a  toy-maker  in  the  Rue  aux  Ours,  and  was  at 
first  destined  for  an  artistic  career.  Champfleury,  however,  paints 
him  as  "  quitting  the  easel  for  the  piano  and  asking  himself  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  '  Am  I  a  painter  or  a  musician  ?  '  "  and  although  he 
once  figured  in  the  Salon  and  contributed  illustrations  to  periodicals, 
he  was  more  successful  in  his  musical  compositions.  The  celebrated 
symphony  "  On  the  Influence  of  Blue  in  Art  "  was  really  composed 
and  frequently  executed  by  him,  though  never  published.  He  as- 
cribes it  to  his  having  painted  a  good  deal  on  the  summit  of  the 
towers  of  Notre  Dame,  a  consequence  of  sky-gazing  at  that  height 
being  that  he  began  to  see  blue  and  to  paint  blue.  He  became  ac- 
quainted with  Murger  in  1841,  and  for  some  time  they  lived  together 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Harpe,  their  friendship  continuing  to  the  close  of 
the  author's  life.     Schanne  had  among    other  nicknames    that  of 


"  Schannard-Sauvage,"  and  in  the  opening  chapter  of  "The  Bo- 
hemians," as  originally  published  in  the  Corsaire,  Murger  wrote  of 
him  as  "  Schannard,"  which,  by  a  printer's  error  left  uncorrected,  be- 
came "  Schaunard."  On  his  father's  death,  Schanne  abandoned  his 
artistic  career,  and  took  charge  of  the  toy-making  business,  which  he 
carried  on  to  the  last. 

Marcel  is  composed  of  two  artists,  Lazare  and  Tabar  : 

Lazara  was  a  tall,  powerful,  fair-haired,  and  rather  red-faced  young 
fellow.  The  best  off  of  all  the  set,  he  lived  with  his  brother  in  the  Rue 
d'Enfer,  in  a  house  inherited  from  their  father.  Tabar  was  a  young 
painter  of  some  talent  and  extraordinary  strength.  "  One  evening," 
says  Schanne,  "  when  seven  or  eight  of  us  had  started  on  an  excur- 
sion into  the  country,  he  thrashed  and  routed  a  gang  of  roughs  who 
attacked  us  near  the  Barriere  du  Maine.  This  Hercules  of  a  painter 
hit  so  hard  and  50  fast  that  there  was  no  need  of  us  even  helping 
him.  It  was  a  sight  to  see  him  at  work  ;  note  that  he  was  in  a  dress- 
coat,  his  favorite  attire."  The  incident  of  the  "Passage  of  the  Red 
Sea  "  is  connected  with  Tabar.  He,  indeed,  began  a  large  picture  of 
this  subject,  but  the  cost  of  models,  costumes,  etc.,  proved  beyond 
his  means.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  modify  the  composition  of  the 
picture,  which,  worked  out  successfully,  figured  in  the  Salon  of  1842 
underthe  title  of  "  Xiobe  and  her  children  slain  by  the  arrows  of 
Apollo  and  Diana."  It  was  a  heap  of  fourteen  corpses,  Tabar 
having  experimented  on  the  devotion  of  his  friends,  who  in  modest 
undress  posed  in  turn,  and  had  the  satisfaction  of  viewing  their  bodies 
in  the  Louvre  wept  over  with  oily  tears  by  Niobe.  Tabar  obtained  a 
medal  in  the  Salon  of  1882  for  his  work.     He  died  lately. 

Colline  was  another  composite  character,  made  up  of  Jean 
Wallon  and  Trapadoux : 

Wallon,  a  native  of  Laon,  who  was  introduced  into  the  circle  by 
his  fellow-townsman,  Champfleury,  supplied  the  outward  model.  He 
was  a  strongly  built  young  fellow  of  middle  height,  wearing  bis  hair 
long.  Nadar  wrote  :  "I  can  still  see  him  as  when  we  were  young, 
with  his  unkempt  chestnut  hair  under  his  broad-brimmed  hat,  his 
long,  brown  great  coat  of  coarse  cloth,  his  books  under  his  arm." 
Schanne  adds  :  "  His  thin  nose,  gray-blue  eyes,  and  plump  hands 
completed  one  of  those  envelopes  in  which  mystic  souls  love  to  dwell. 
An  hereditary  rentier,  he  lived  with  his  mother  at  the  lie  Saint  Louis, 
whither  his  stomach  took  him  twice  a  day.  Despite  these  advan- 
tages, he  was  not  lively,  or  else  his  liveliness  was  the  reflection  of 
that  of  others.  His  ecclesiastically  cut  coat  was  stuffed  with  books 
at  the  four  cardinal  points,  each  of  the  pockets  bore  the  name 
of  one  of  our  public  libraries.  It  was  from  the  shelf  of  Greek 
authors  that  he  prompted  me  in  my  part  during  the  famous 
evening  when  I  imitated  the  athletic  sports  of  the  Fourth 
Olympiad.  After  dinner,  he  came  to  Momus's  to  philosophize  with 
Trapadoux,  another  library  on  two  legs."  Nadar  goes  on  to  state 
that  it  must  have  been  from  this  contact  with  Trapadoux  that 
Wallon  derived  his  own  mania  for  mystery.  Every  evening  he 
would  directly  escape  from  the  Cafe  Momus,  and  vanish  no  one 
knew  where.  On  several  occasions  his  companions  strove  to  follow 
him,  but  he  always  managed  to  throw  them  off  the  scent.  They, 
therefore,  imagined  a  little  romance,  and  created  out  of  their  own 
minds  a  lady  who,  though  nobody  knew  why,  received  the  title  of 
"  the  lady  with  the  green  umbrella."  Wallon  became  a  voluminous 
writer  on  ecclesiastical  and  theological  topics,  his  works  including  a 
history  of  the  Church  of  France,  and  after  being  for  some  time  man- 
ager of  the  Imprimerie  Nationale,  he  died  in  1882.  Trapadoux  was 
a  tall,  spare,  strongly  bnilt  fellow,  with  a  thick  beard  and  shaggy 
hair,  who  wore  a  tall  hat  and  a  long  green  coat,  whence  he  derived 
his  nickname  of  the  "  Green  Giant."  No  one  ever  knew  whether  he 
had  private  property  or  some  remunerative  employment.  At  dusk 
he  would  go  to  the  Cafe  Momus,  where  he  dined,  and  where  the 
landlord,  in  exchange  for  certain  literary  counsels,  used  to  give  him 
a  special  wine. 

"  Mimi"  was  for  Murger  a  kind  of  generic  appellation  : 

His  first  love  was  undoubtedly  for  one  of  his  cousins,  named  Angele, 
but  it  was  more  than  platonic,  it  was  ethereal,  for  his  young  relative 
was  never  touched  by  it  ;  neither  bouquets  nor  madrigals  in  prose  anu 
verse  could  move  her.  She  married,  and  he,  full  of  her  remembrance, 
paints  her  under  the  name  of  H61ene  in  the  "  Buveurs  d'Eau."  She 
had,  however,  a  friend  named  Marie,  who  became  Mme.  Duchampy 
in  the  "  Scenes  de  la  vie  de  Jeunesse,"  and  partly  lends  her  features 
to  the  Mimi  of  the  present  volume.  She  was  more  compassionate 
toward  the  poet,  and  her  very  effective  compassion  lasted  a  con- 
siderable time,  although  she  was  married.  Schanne  mentions  meet- 
ing them  together  several  times  at  the  masked  balls  at  the  Op£ra. 
Sue  was  a  frail,  delicate- looking  woman,  with  a  pale  complexion  and 
blue  eyes.  As  to  the  girl  who  was  his  chief  model  for  the  Mimi  of 
"The  Bohemians,"  and  whose  real  name  was  Lucile,  Murger's  own 
description  of  her  may  be  supplemented  by  Theodore  de  Banville's. 
"The  real  Mimi  was  one  of  those  white  Parisian  flowers  that  are 
born  and  grow  up  in  the  shade  without  a  ray  of  sunlight,  and  who 
afterward  go  mad  with  joy,  when  at  length  they  see  the  sun  one  day 
at  Marlotte  or  at  Bougival.  Very  pale,  with  dead  white  skin,  some- 
what faded-looking  chestnut  hair,  and  bluish-grey  eyes,  one  saw  that 
she  had  suffered  with  resignation,  that  poverty  with  a  poet  seemed  to 
her  paradise."  Mimi  was  indeed  a  sickly  plant  grown  up  in  the  shade, 
a  Parisienne  of  the  faubourgs,  and  if  her  face  at  times  wore  an 
angelic  expression,  she  was  none  the  less  devoid  of  all  moral  sense. 
She  was  a  shameless  little  hussy.  When  Murger's  friends  would 
urge  on  her  the  decency  of  at  least  keeping  up  appearances  and  giving 
apparently  valid  excuses  for  a  night  spent  away  from  the  lodging- 
house  in  the  Rue  des  Canettes  where  she  was  living  with  him,  she 
would  only  laugh.  She  seemed  to  experience  pleasure  in  keeping  a 
man  of  superior  intellect  chained  to  her  feet  and  mad  with  jealousy. 
Schanne  adds  that  there  was  a  third  Mimi  who  did  hot  play  a  very 
prominent  part  in  Murger's  life,  save  as  regards  this  name  bestowed 
on  her  by  him  in  memory  of  the  two  preceding  ones.  "  She  was  a 
blonde,  named  Juliette,  well  behaved  and  respectable  looking.  She 
willingly  offered  a  cup  of  tea  to  her  lover's  friends  who  made  her 
cough  with  their  tobacco  smoke,  but  whose  long  discussions  on  art 
she  listened  to  with  politeness,  perhaps  even  with  interest."  Some 
love  tokens  Murger  always  carried  with  him,  and  they  were  displayed 
on  the  wall  of  his  abodes,  from  the  half-naked  garret  in  the  Latin 
quarter  to  his  first  comfortable  dwelling  in  the  Rue  Notre  Dame  de 
Loretto.  They  consisted  of  a  velvet  mask,  a  woman's  glove,  and  a 
faded  bouquet.    They  had  been  Marie's. 

Musette,  whose  real  name  was  Mariette,  was  remarkably 
well  made,  and  was  a  model  highly  esteemed  by  both 
painters  and  sculptors.  She  was  fully  conscious  of  her 
plastic  value,  and  was  ready  at  the  slightest  provocation  to 
reveal  it.     Says  Schanne  : 

"  One  evening,  at  Lazare's,  a  dozen  of  us  were  met,  among  whom 
was  the  austere  Jean  Joumet,  who  had  constituted  himself  the  lay 
apostle  of  virtue.  The  idea  struck  our  host  to  offer  us  the  spectacle 
of  the  "  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  for  to  suggest  it  to  him  he 
had  on  his  mantel-shelf,  among  other  trifles,  a  herd  of  six  little 
pigs  in  gingerbread.  After  he  had  whispered  to  Mariette,  she  sud- 
denly proceeded  to  materialize  the  famous  picture,  Jean  Journet 
being  the  St.  Anthony.  .  .  .  The  apostle  remained  for  a  moment 
confused  and  undecided.  But  he  suddenly  rose,  which  caused  the 
temptress  to  slip  to  the  floor.  Then  he  rushed  out  like  a  madman, 
and  the  staircase  echoed  with  his  maledictions." 

As  to  Phe*mie  Teinturiere,  Schanne  has  surely  the  most 
right  to  speak : 

"  It  was  at  the  period  when  one  Alexandre  S.  wore  a  nankeen  suit 
of  the  most  revolting  yellow,  and  played  on  the  hunting-horn  without 
being  a  hunter.  One  evening  he  had  accompanied  into  a  free-and-easy, 
in  the  Rue  Saint  Martin,  a  jeweler,  the  owner  of  a  tenor  voice,  who 
wanted  to  have  his  accompaniment  played  by  the  author  of  '  The 
Symphony  on  the  Influence  of  Blue  in  Art."  While  he  was  at  the 
piano,  the  said  Alexandre  S.  noted  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye- the 
nervous  agitation  produced  by  his  music  in  the  young  dilettanti  of 
the  locality.  Soon  approaching  the  instrument,  in  order  to  be  nearer 
the  instrumentalist,  a  young  woman  asked  for  a  few  notes  to  accompany 
a  ballad  she  knew.  This  featherless  linnet  was  named  Louisette, 
and  was  never  called  Phemie.  save  in  Murger's  book.  Why  now  the 
surname  of  '  Teinturiere'  under  which  she  is  known  in  story  ?    I  will 


tell  you.  Louisette  worked  all  day  at  an  artificial  flower-maker's  in 
the  Rue  St.  Denis.  She  was  a  '  dipper '  ;  that  is  to  say,  having  to 
dye  the  materials  used  in  imitating  foliage,  her  hands  were  continu- 
ally of  the  brightest  green.  She  was  a  plump  little  woman,  with 
blue  eyes,  despite  her  dark  hair.  Her  nose  was  saucy,  her  mouth 
laughing,  and  behind  teeth,  as  white  as  if  they  were  false,  lay  hid  the 
voice  of  a  songstress.  She  was  devoid  of  all  education,  but  had  the 
spirit  of  repartee  of  a  Parisian  street-arab.  She  was  indeed  so  tur- 
bulent that  she  was  often  caught  slanging  the  boys  in  the  street  in 
their  own  language,  and  having  no  regard  for  the  dignity  of  her  sex, 
would  ride  behind  carriages  like  these  youngsters.  .  .  .  All  the 
same,  when  Murger  speaks  of  Phemie  Teinturiere  as  '  the  idol  of 
Schaunard,'  I  think  he  goes  a  little  too  far." 

Places  mentioned  in  the  book,  as  well  as  persons,  are 
copied  from  nature.  The  Cafe  Momus  was  a  real  establish- 
ment.    Schanne  writes  of  it  as  follows  : 

"  The  Cafe  Momus  was  located  at  No.  15  of  the  silent  and  gloomy 
Rue  des  Prelres  Saint-Germain-l'Auxerrois.  Murger  and  his  friends 
preferred  the  upstairs  room  where  smoking  was  allowed.  There 
they  were  to  some  extent  private  and  free  from  intrusion,  the  master 
of  the  establishment  seeing  to  this.  But  if  he  overwhelmed  us  with 
attention  it  was  on  account  of  the  ambition  he  himself  had  to  write. 
He  even  showed  himself  more  especially  friendly  toward  Trapadoux 
and  other  literati,  whose  advice  he  would  ask.  At  closing  time  this 
refreshment-house  keeper  and  courtier  of  the  Muses  would  stand 
beside  the  counter  smiling  or  not  at  the  customer,  according  to 
whether  the  latter  was  a  wielder  of  the  pen  or  the  brush." 

Schanne  tells  this  story  of  one  of  the  pranks  played  at 
the  Cafe  Momus  : 

"  After  a  warm  day  spent  over  the  old  books  on  the  quays,  Jean 
Wallon  had  bung  up  his  drab  cloth  book-case — that  is  to  say,  his 
great-coat,  on  a  peg  in  the  cafe,  and  was  sound  asleep  on  a  seat, 
stretched  out  in  such  a  way  that  one  of  his  legs  did  not  touch  the 
ground.  I  set  to  work  to  pull  off  his  heavy  and  ill-fitting  boot,  and 
did  so  without  awakening  him.  One  of  us  took  it,  carried  it  away  to 
the  inner  room,  and  began  to  empty  a  water-bottle  into  it.  At  that 
moment  Wallon  began  to  grunt  as  though  his  nap  were  coming  to 
an  end.  The  joker,  losing  his  head  a  little,  put  the  boot  hastily 
down  on  the  window-sill,  so  that  it  overbalanced  and  fell  crashing 
through  a  sky-light  on  to  a  billiard-table  on  the  ground  floor.  Imag- 
ine the  effect  of  this  hydraulic  boot  and  the  shower  of  broken  glass 
in  the  middle  of  a  game  !  The  staircase  soon  echoed  with  the  hur- 
ried steps  of  the  victims  calling  for  vengeance.  Momus,  accom- 
panied by  all  his  waiters,  brought  up  the  rear.  Wallon,  suddenly 
awakened,  and  with  one  bootless  foot,  was  bewildered  in  presence  of 
this  irritated  throng.  The  landlord  held  the  boot  and  shook  it  with 
a  threatening  air,  as  Samson  must  have  brandished  the  jaw-bone  of 
the  ass.  We  were  fairly  numerous,  and  hastened  to  form  a  rampart 
about  our  friend,  asking  to  have  the  matter  explained,  and  offering, 
if  necessary,  to  pay  the  damage. 

"  *  But,"  exclaimed  the  landlord,  '  tell  us  at  least  why ' 

"  Without  giving  him  time  to  finish  his  sentence,  Tabar  had  the 
coolness  to  invent  the  story  that  Wallon  was  a  somnambulist  ;  that 
he  had  fancied  he  was  putting  his  boot  where  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
placing  it  every  evening  ;  and  that  it  was  very  lucky  that  he  had  not 
gone  further  or  he  would  have  thrown  himself  out  of  the  window, 
thinking  he  was  jumping  in  bed. 

"  '  Did  I  do  that  ?  '  asked  Wallon,  still  unbooted  and  heavy  with 
sleep. 

' ' '  Yes, '  we  replied  in  chorus.  Tabar  then  added  that  somnambulism 
never  failed  to  punish  hyperphysical  philosophers  for  their  hyper- 
physical  philosophy.  Then  addressing  Wallon,  he  even  persuaded 
him  that  he  had  been  talking  to  his  boot,  calling  it '  old  fellow,'  and 
making  it  partake  of  refreshments,  after  excusing  himself  for  having 
made  it  so  heated  on  the  asphalt  of  the  quays.  Half  satisfied  with 
our  explanation,  or  seeing  that  they  could  only  get  paradoxical  ex- 
cuses from  us,  the  invaders  resignedly  retraced  their  steps  down- 
stairs." 

The  Cafe  Momus  was  not  the  only  haunt  favored  by  the 
Bohemians.     Schanne  says  : 

"  We  went  preferentially  to  the  Rotonde,  at  the  western  corner  of 
the  Rue  Hautefeuille  and  the  Rue  de  l'Ecole  de  Medicine.  When  I 
say  '  we,'  I  mean  Murger  and  all  those  who  willingly  grouped  them- 
selves about  him,  posing  unconsciously  for  the  characters  of  the  book 
he  was  to  write.  We  never  fonued,  like  the  Water- Drinkers,  a  club 
with  rules  and  a  constitution.  We  saw  one  another  frequently,  and 
that  was  all.  Every  evening  the  same  scene  took  place  at  this  Cafe" 
de  la  Rotonde,  a  real  scene  of  Bohemian  life.  The  first-comer,  at 
the  waiter's  inquiry,  '  What  will  you  take,  sir  ?  '  never  failed  to  reply, 
'  Nothing  just  at  present,  I  am  wailing  for  a  friend.'  The  friend 
arrived,  to  be  assailed  by  the  brutal  question,  '  Have  you  any  money  ? ' 
He  would  make  a  despairing  gesture  in  the  negative,  and  then  added, 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  dame  du  comptoir:  *  By  Jove, 
no !  only  fancy,  I  left  my  purse  on  my  console  -  table,  with 
gold  feet,  in  the  purest  Louis  the  Fifteenth  style.  Oh  1  what 
a  thing  it  is  to  be  forgetful.'  He  would  sit  down,  and  the  waiter 
would  wipe  the  table  to  appear  as  if  he  had  something  to  do. 
A  third  would  come  who  was  sometimes  able  to  reply  '  Yes,  I  have 
ten  sous.'  '  Good,'  we  would  reply,  '  order  a  cup  of  coffee,  a  glass, 
and  a  water-bottle  ;  pay  and  give  two  sous  to  the  waiter  to  secure  his 
silence.'  This  would  be  done.  Others  would  come  and  take  their 
place  beside  us,  repeating  to  the  waiter  the  same  chorus,  '  We  are 
with  this  gentleman.'  Frequently  we  would  be  eight  or  nine  at  the 
same  table  and  only  one  a  customer.  While  smoking  and  reading 
the  papers  we  would,  however,  pass  the  glass  and  bottle.  When  the 
water  began  to  run  short,  as  on  a  ship  in  distress,  one  of  us  would 
have  the  impudence  to  call  out,  '  Waiter,  some  water."  The  master 
of  the  establishment,  who  understood  our  situation,  had  no  doubt 
given  orders  for  us  to  be  let  alone,  and  made  his  fortune  without  our 
help." 

The  sufferings  of  Murger  and  his  fellows,  especially  of 
the  Water-Drinkers,  are  hardly  to  be  imagined.  In  a  work 
jointly  written  by  three  members  of  that  society,  some  har- 
rowing details  are  given  : 

One  poor  fellow  lived  a  week  on  some  raw  potatoes  sent  him  up 
from  the  country  by  his  mother,  having  no  fire  to  cook  them  by. 
though  his  greatest  suffering  was  having  to  eat  them  without  salt. 
Another  spent  three  days  and  three  nights  without  food,  while  to  do 
so  for  a  couple  of  days  was  common.  A  third  passed  the  bitter  win- 
ter of  1838  without  a  shirt,  and  with  only  a  blue  cotton  blouse  over 
his  waistcoat.  One  night,  clad  like  this,  without  having  tasted  food 
all  day,  and  without  a  shelter  for  his  head,  he  walked  up  and  down 
between  the  Madeleine  and  the  Bastile  till  he  dropped  exhausted  in 
the  snow  and  fell  asleep.  Karol  really  lodged,  as  Rodolphe  is  said 
to  have  done,  in  a  tree  in  the  Avenue  de  Saint  Cloud,  whilst  Nadar 
had  to  spend  several  days  dressed  as  a  Turk,  being  unable  to  re- 
deem his  own  clothes,  which  he  had  pawned  to  obtain  this  costume 
for  a  fancy  ball. 

Murger's  wit  is  best  shown  in  his  works,  though  some  of 
his  sayings  deserve  quotation  : 

His  furniture  was  once  seized.  "  Already,"  said  he  to  the  bailiff, 
"  see  what  it  is  not  to  have  a  clock  ;  one  never  knows  the  hour  one's 
bills  fall  due."  When  his  first  success  was  achieved  he  did  his  best 
lo  clear  off  his  debts,  but  this  only  made  his  creditors  keener.  "I 
have  watered  my  creditors,  and  they  are  sprouting  afresh,"  was  his 
comment.  During  his  sojourn  at  Marlotte  he  became  a  most  en- 
thusiastic sportsman,  though  it  was  a  standing  jest  that  while  he 
sallied  out  day  after  day  he  never  hit  anything.  Indeed,  he  wrote  to 
a  friend  when  inviting  him  down,  "there  are  pheasants.  I  will  in- 
troduce you  to  an  old  cock  whom  I  have  missed  five  times.  Indeed. 
he  knows  me,  and  now  does  not  trouble  himself  to  take  flight  at  my 
approach."  Winter  he  described  as  "  a  beastly  time,  when  the  sun 
himself  has  a  red  nose."  One  day  he  had  only  two  sous  in  his  pocket 
and  he  had  not  breakfasted.  But  he  had  to  call  on  an  editor,  and  in 
order  to  look  smart  decided  upon  having  his  boots  c!  """he 

boot-black  set  to  work  and  was  just  finishing  the  firs: 
began  to  rain.  "  It  would  be  useless  extravagance  to 
Murger,  handing  him  one  sou  and  walking  off. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  One  Book. 
The  recent  death  of  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe, 
already  referred  to  in  the  Argonaut,  has  brought 
forward  a  number  of  matters  of  interest  concerning 
her  famous  novel.  There  has  been  a  persistent 
story  that  the  book  was  refused  by  Ticknor  & 
Fields,  the  famous  Boston  publishers,  but  in  her 
historical  introduction  to  the  Centennial  Edition 
Mrs.  Stowe  does  not  mention  this  fact.  It  was 
advised,  however,  by  its  publisher,  Mr.  John  P. 
Jewett,  that  it  be  reduced  in  length.  In  fact,  he 
suggested  compressing  it  into  one  volume,  instead 
of  two.  However,  he  finally  published  it  in  its 
complete  form  on  March  20,  1852. 

Ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  days,  and 
over  three  hundred  thousand  were  sold  within  a 
year.  The  book  seemed  to  spring  into  favor  all 
over  the  world.  Macaulay  wrote  10  Mrs.  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  in  October,  1856  :  "  I  have  just  re- 
turned from  Italy,  where  your  name  seems  to 
throw  that  of  all  other  writers  into  the  shade. 
There  is  no  place  where  '  Uncle  Tom '  {trans- 
formed into  'II  Zio  Tom')  is  not  to  be  found." 
Dickens,  George  Sand,  Charles  Kingsley,  and 
many  other  authors  wrote  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  praising 
her  book  in  glowing  terms.  In  eight  months 
twelve  different  shilling  editions  appeared  in  Eng- 
land. Forty  editions,  including  the  higher-priced 
ones,  appeared  in  England,  and  the  number  of 
copies  circulated  in  Great  Britain  and  its  colonies 
was  estimated  by  the  publishers,  Sampson  Lowe 
&  Co.,  London,  at  a  million  and  a  half.  The 
library  of  the  British  Museum  contains  translations 
of  the  book  into  twenty  languages.  There  are  ten 
French  versions,  nine  German  versions,  six  Span- 
ish versions,  etc. 

Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  the  book,  in 
April,  1853,  Mrs.  Stowe  visited  Europe  with  her 
husband  and  her  brother.  It  was  like  the  journey 
of  a  Roman  pro-consul.  She  had  public  dinners 
given  her  in  many  English  towns.  At  Stafford- 
shire House,  the  aristocracy  hastened  to  do  her 
honor.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  presented  to 
her  a  gold  bracelet  with  the  links  bearing  the  dates 
of  the  English  abolition  of  the  slave-trade  and  of 
slavery  in  the  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  Stowe  revisited  England  in  1856  to  obtain  a 
copyright  for  a  book,  but  this  time  her  visit  was  a 
quiet  one.  The  furor  had  subsided.  The  book 
she  copyrighted  was  entitled  "Dread:  A  Tale  of 
the  Great  Dismal  Swamp."  It  was  well  written, 
particularly  the  negro  sketches,  but  it  had  only  a 
small  circulation.  Other  books  written  by  her  were 
"  The  Minister's  Wooing "  (1859),  "  Agnes  of 
Sorrento"  (1862),  "Pearl  of  Orr's  Island"  (1863), 
"Little  Foxes"  (1865),  a  book  of  religious  verse 
(1867),  "The  Chimney  Corner"  {1868),  "  Men  of 
our  Time"  —  sketches  of  Lincoln,  Grant,  Garri- 
son, and  others  — (1868),  and  "  Old  town  Folks" 
(1869). 

It  was  in  September,  1869,  that  she  made  the  mis- 
take of  her  life  in  publishing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  what  she  conceived  to  be  the  true  story  of 
Lord  Byron's  quarrel  with  his  wife.  She  subse- 
quently issued  it  in  book-form  under  the  title  of 
"  Lady  Byron  Vindicated."  It  was  so  horrible  a 
story,  being  based  upon  incestuous  love,  and  it  re- 
posed on  so  slight  a  foundation,  for  there  was  no 
proof  except  Lady  Byron's  verbal  statement,  that 
it  fell  to  the  ground.  The  public  was  both  in- 
credulous and  disgusted.  It  hurt  Mrs.  Stowe's 
reputation. 

In  1870  Mrs.  Stowe  published  a  children's 
book,  "  Little  Pussy  Willow  ";  in  1871,  "  Pink  and 
White  Tyranny"  and  "Sam  Lawson's  Fireside 
Stories"  ;  in  1872,  "  My  Wife  and  I "  ;  in  1873, 
"Palmetto  Leaves";  in  1875,  "We  and  Our 
Neighbors";  in  1878,  "  Poganuc  People";  and 
other  books  of  less  note. 

Mrs.  Stowe  resided  at  Andover  for  many  years, 
where  her  husband  was  professor  in  the  theological 
institution.  In  1864  the  family  removed  to  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  During  the  latter  years  of  her  life,  she 
lived  partly  at  Hartford  and  partly  at  Mandarin, 
Florida.  She  outlived  her  husband,  she  outlived 
her  reputation,  and  she  outlived  herself,  for  she 
has  been  for  a  number  of  years  mentally  incom- 
petent. In  fact,  the  author  of  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  a  book  which  has  one  of  the  widest  cir- 
culations of  any  book  ever  published,  was  for  a 
number  of  years  an  imbecile. 

"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  Mrs.  Stowe's  best 
work.  She  was  inspired  when  she  wrote  it.  All 
her  other  productions  are  characterized  by  a  feeble 
goody-goodiness,  and  there  are  only  occasional 
touches  of  the  power  that  illuminates  the  pages  of 
"  Uncle  Tom."  The  book,  of  course,  was  bitterly 
attacked  in  the  South.  As  a  result,  Mrs.  Stowe 
published,  in  1853,  a  "  Key  to  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin,"  giving  authorities  for  every  incident  she 
had  employed.  But  the  Southern  criticism  leveled 
against  the  book  proved  impotent  in  the  face  of 
the  statutes  of  the  slave  States,  the  advertisements 
in  the  Southern  newspapers,  and  the  brutal  treat- 
ment of  negroes  which  still  survives  in  the  horrible 
lynchings  and  burnings  at  the  stake  inflicted  upon 
negroes  to  this  day.  But  the  attitude  of  the  South 
:  -  ard  Mrs.  Stowe  and  her  book  has  not  changed. 
1  ce  ^er  death,  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  we  note  in 
.  r.ern  papers  comments  upon  the  writer  which 
'.hat  the  South  has  not  forgiven  her.    For  ex- 


ample, in  a  recent  number  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion there  appears  the  following  : 

"  It  is  undeniable  that  the  story  of  '  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin'  fed  an  ignorant  prejudice  and  fanned  it  into  a 
flame  which  almost  cost  a  nation  its  life,  and  from  which 
may  be  seen  the  spectres  of  millions  of  human  victims. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  celebrated  novel,  while  it 
skillfully  portrayed  the  lights  and  shades  of  slave  life, 
was  actually  untrue  to  every  real  condition,  and  was,  in 
fact,  a  well-toned  falsehood." 

In  a  similar  strain  the  Mobile  Register  writes  : 
"  The  late  Mrs.  Stowe's  celebrated  novel  was  a  partisan 
work.  It  presented  particular  instances  as  general,  and 
offered  the  exception  as  the  rule.  Mrs.  Stowe  did  not 
want  to  be  just.  She  wanted  to  be  effective.  She  under- 
stood the  secret  of  making  her  work  touch  the  Northern 
heart.  She  perpetrated  what  is  nowadays  known  as  a 
piece  of  smart  journalism,  and  she  probably  consoled 
herself  with  the  thought  that  the  end  justified  the  means. 
It  is  doubtful  if  the  book  can  be  considered  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  permanent  literature  of  this  country." 

It  is  impossible  at  this  late  day  to  belittle  the 
fame  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  " — we  do  not  say  of 
Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  The  book  was 
almost  an  inspiration.  It  is  probable  that  it  was 
one  of  the  most  potent  causes  in  forcing  the  North 
to  take  a  stand  against  slavery.  It  has  been  more 
widely  circulated  than  any  work  of  fiction  written 
by  an  American.  It  has  been  played  more  fre- 
quently on  the  stage  than  any  work  of  fiction  in 
dramatic  form  written  by  an  American.  More 
than  twenty  dramatic  versions  of  it  are  known  to 
be  in  existence.  While  Mrs.  Stowe,  but  for  this 
book,  would  have  ranked  merely  with  the  herd  of 
other  women  writers,  still,  if  she  is  ranked  by  the 
success  of  her  masterpiece,  she  ranks  above  them 
all. 


Death  of  J.  W.  Harper. 
News  was  received  here  on  Wednesday  of  the 
death  of  Joseph  Wesley  Harper,  who  retired 
about  a  year  ago  from  the  firm  of  Harper  & 
Brothers,  of  which  he  had  been  for  some  years  the 
senior  partner.  Mr.  Harper  was  born  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  in  1830,  the  son  of  Joseph  Wesley  Harper, 
Sr.,  one  of  the  four  Harpers  who  founded  the 
original  firm.  He  was  graduated  from  college  in 
1848,  and  two  years  later  started  in  business,  but 
he  did  not  become  a  member  of  the  famous  pub- 
lishing firm  until  1869.  He  leaves  three  children, 
H.  P.  and  William  A.  Harper,  and  Mrs.  Pauline 
Fisk,  wife  of  a  lieutenant  in  the  United  States 
navy. 

-  ■  ♦ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Charles  Dickens,  eldest  son  of  the  famous  En- 
glish novelist,  died  in  London  last  Monday,  in  his 
sixtieth  year.  When  Charles  Dickens,  Sr.,  sep- 
arated from  his  wife,  Charles  the  younger  elected 
to  side  with  his  mother,  and  his  early  career  was 
devoted  to  commercial  pursuits  ;  but  the  novelist, 
who  had  a  lively  affection  for  his  son,  wished  to 
make  him  business  -  manager  of  All  the  Year 
Round.  For  ten  years  past,  Mr.  Dickens  had 
been  giving  readings  from  his  father's  works,  and 
in  that  time  he  has  twice  visited  the  United  States. 

The  volume  by  Nietzsche  next  to  appear  in  the 
Macmillans'  collected  edition  is  Volume  VIII.,  con- 
taining "  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra  ;  a  Book  for  All 
or  None." 

George  Meredith's  "  Amazing  Marriage  "  headed 
the  list  in  London  last  month  as  the  book  most  in 
demand.  Ian  Maclaren's  religious  book,  "The 
Mind  of  the  Master,"  has  been  in  great  demand  in 
the  outlying  English  cities.  The  recent  epidemic 
of  "Jude"  seems  to  have  left  penitential  effects. 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  soon  publish 
"  The  Family  and  Personal  Memorials  of  the  Earl 
of  Selborne,"  which  is  the  first  installment  of  an 
autobiography  which  carries  the  story  of  Lord 
Selborne's  career  down  to  1868,  when  he  first  be- 
came lord  chancellor.  The  work  will  also  contain 
some  interesting  memorials  of  his  family,  and  a 
series  of  letters,  prepared  for  the  press  by  his 
daughter.  Lady  Sophia  Palmer. 

The  table  of  contents  of  Harper's  Magazine  for 
August  includes : 

The  first  part  of  a  new  serial  story  by  Mark  Twain, 
entitled  "Tom  Sawyer,  Detective"  ;  a  paper  on  "The 
White  Mr.  Longfellow,"  by  William  Dean  Howells  ; 
"  Stuart's  Lansdowne  Portrait  of  Washington,"  by 
Charles  Henry  Hart;  "Peeps  into  Barbary,"  by  J.  E. 
Budgett  Meakin ;  "The  Strange  Days  that  Came  to 
Jimmie  Friday."  by  Frederic  Remington;  "Doorstep 
Neighbors,"  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson ;  the  second 
part  of  Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell's  lively  novelette, 
•'  Two  Mormons  from  Mnddlety  "  ;  five  short  stories  : 
"  Postes  et  Tele'graphes,"  by  Quesnay  de  Beaurepaire  ; 
"  Her  Prerogative,"  by  E.  A.  Alexander ;  *'  Miss 
Maria's  Revival,"  by  Sarah  Barnwell  Elliott ;  "  The 
Mayor's  Lamps,"  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs  ;  and  "  The 
Wreck  of  the  Columbia,"  by  Professor  Simon  New- 
comb  ;  a  dramatic  poem,  "  The  Silent  Voice,"  by 
Laurence  Alma-Tadema,  with  illustrations  by  Edwin  A. 
Abbey  ;  short  poems  by  Archibald  Lampman  and  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy  ;  and  the  departments. 

General  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Crane's  "  Red  Badge  of  Cour- 
age "  is  quite  the  finest  thing  in  that  line  that  has 
ever  been  done,  and  that  the  intuitions  of  the  boy 
who  has  never  seen  war  are  worth  far  more  than 
the  experiences  of  any  writer  known  to  him,  even 
though  he  may  have  been  in  the  thick  of  the  fiercest 
battle. 

The  stream  of  Rossetti  literature  flows  on.  Mac- 
kenzie Bell's  biographical  study  of  Christina  Ros- 
setti is  on  the  verge  of  appearance.  Theodore 
Watts  Dunton  is  arranging  to  bring  out  the  hitherto 


unpublished  poems  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  and 
is  writing  a  life  of  that  literary  genius,  in  which  he 
promises  a  more  cheerful  picture  than  that  usually 
given.  The  Macmillans  have  also  about  ready  the 
long-promised  "  Christina  Rossetti  Birthday  Book," 
compiled  by  Miss  Olivia  Rossetti,  niece  of  the 
poetess 

Kipling's  new  novel  of  the  Gloucester  fishermen, 
"Captain  Courageous,"  has  finally  been  sold  for 
serial  publication.  The  London  Bookman  says 
that  fifteen  thousand  dollars  were  paid  for  the 
American  serial  rights,  while  the  New  Review  was 
the  highest  English  bidder,  and  secured  the  story  for 
seven  thousand  dollars.  The  conclusion  as  to  the 
relative  importance  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  from  the  novelist's  point  of  view  emphasizes 
itself.  Mr.  Kipling  has  gone  to  Labrador  for  a 
month's  fishing. 

Clement  K.  Shorter,  the  editor  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News,  the  Sketch,  the  Album,  and  the 
English  Illustrated,  is  about  to  be  married. 

A  London  literary  paper  recently  printed  a  wild 
story  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Bok,  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  during  his  recent  visit  to  London, 
had  been  offered  and  had  declined  the  editorship 
of  William  Waldorf  Astor's  magazine,  with  a  salary 
of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  and  a  Lon- 
don residence  thrown  in.  The  statement  looked 
fishy,  and  it  is  now  denied  on  excellent  authority. 

The  first  volume  of  W.  E.  Henley's  edition  of 
Byron  is  nearly  ready  at  the  Macmillan  Company's. 
It  is  said  to  contain  "  an  enormous  number  ol 
notes  by  the  editor." 

A  feature  of  the  last  volume  of  Johnson's  "  Lives 
of  the  Poets,"  which  Arthur  Waugh  is  editing,  will 
be  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Johnson,  by  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds, representing  the  lexicographer  without  his 
wig.     It  has  never  before  been  reproduced. 

The  publication  is  announced  by  the  Macmillan 
Company  of  "  The  Crowd  :  A  Study  of  the  Pop- 
ular Mind,"  by  Gustave  le  Bon,  who  claims  that 
one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  the  present  age 
is  this  substitution  of  the  action  of  crowds,  com- 
panies, congresses,  conventions,  for  the  activity  of 
individuals. 

The  London  Aihencsum  for  July  4th  presents  a 
valuable  symposium  on  the  literature  of  each 
European  nation  during  the  last  year  in  the  form 
of  essays  by  specialists  from  each  country. 

R.  K.  Munkittrick  has  written  a  quatrain  that  re- 
minds one  of  that  famous  couplet  of  "J.  K.  S."  : 
"  Where  the  Rudyards  cease  from  Kipling,  and 
the  Haggards  ride  no  more."  Referring  to  the 
"  unhappy  author,"  he  says  :  "  He  is  happy  as  he 
capers  on  the  ever  golden  shore,  where  the 
Houghtons  cease  from  Mifflin,  and  the  Harpers 
harp  no  more." 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  a  transla- 
tion, from  the  Russian,  of  "Sketches  from  the 
United  States  of  North  America,"  by  A.  P. 
Tverskoy,  who  resided  in  this  country  for  more 
than  ten  years. 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Anson  D.  F.  Randolph,  whose 
death  occurred  last  week,  was  the  oldest  American- 
born  publisher.  He  went  into  business  on  his  own 
account  in  1851,  and  has  continued  almost  to  the 
time  of  his  death.  Mr.  Randolph  was  a  man  of 
taste  in  letters,  especially  in  religious  verse,  and 
for  a  number  of  years  he  published  small  collec- 
tions of  poems  which  he  had  rescued  from  the 
newspapers.  A  volume  of  bis  poems,  "  Hopefully 
Waiting,  and  Other  Verse,"  was  published  in  1867.  [ 
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MARK    TWAIN'S 

NEW   STORY 

TOM    SAWYER, 
DETECTIVE 

A  startling))'  dramatic  story  of  the  Middle  West 
in  the  last  generation,  with  drawings  by  A.  B.  Frost, 
begins  in  the 
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Harper's  Magazine 

The  White  Mr.  Longfellow,  by  William  Dean  Howells. 
Illustrated.  Peeps  into  Barbary.  by  J.  E.  Budgett  Meakin, 
formerly  editor  of  the  Titties  of  Morocco.  Illustrated  by  F. 
de  Mvrbach.  The  Strange  Days  that  Came  to  Jimmy 
Friday,  bv  Frederic  Remington.  Illustrated  by  the  author. 
Doorstep  Neighbors,  by  William  Hamilton  Gibson.  The 
Silent  Voice,  a  fine  dramatic  poem,  by  Laurence  AJma- 
Tameda.     IUustiated  by  Edwin  A.  Abbey. '  Etc,  Etc. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Should  Artistic  People  Marry? 

"  Artists'  Wives,"  translated  by  Laura  Ensor,  is 
the  latest  volume  in  the  pretty  edition  of  Alphonse 
Daudel's  books  now  being  published  by  J.  M. 
Dent  &  Co.,  of  London.  Its  distinctive  feature  is 
the  reproduction  of  the  original  illustrations  by  De 
Bieler,  Myrbach,  and  Rossi.  In  a  prologue  is 
given  a  conversation  between  a  painter  and  a  poet, 
who  discuss  the  question  of  whether  marriage 
makes  toward  the  happiness  of  artists,  and  this  is 
followed  by  a  dozen  stories  of  unhappy  marriages 
of  artists. 

The  second  one,  "The  Credo  of  Love,"  is, 
curiously  enough,  a  second  treatment  of  tbe  parlor 
poet  Arnaury,  who  brought  so  much  unhappiness 
into  the  life  of  the  little  hero  of  Daudet's  earlier 
story,  "Jack."  The  "  Transteverina  "  is  the  story 
of  a  sculptor  who  marries  a  beautiful  Italian 
peasant  girl,  and  later  is  crushed  by  her  animalism 
and  vulgarity.  In  "A  Couple  of  Singers"  both 
husband  and  wife  are  artists,  and  they  are  estranged 
by  professional  jealousy.  In  yet  another  of  the 
tales,  an  artist  marries  a  frivolous  girl  who,  he 
thinks,  will  come  to  understand  his  aspirations, 
while  she  is  quite  as  sure  that  he  will  eventually 
abandon  his  artistic  eccentricities  and  settle  down 
into  a  practical  provider  for  the  family.  The 
"Fragment  of  a  Woman's  Letter"  purports  to 
have  been  written  by  a  sculptor's  wife,  who  be- 
comes jealous  of  his  model  and  in  the  end  herself 
poses  for  him.  A  number  of  these  stories  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  translation  in  the  Argonaut. 

Imported  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Important  Works  on  Constitutional  Law. 

A  great  service  to  the  student  of  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  United  States  has  been  done 
by  the  republication  of  "The  Works  of  James 
Wilson."  They  rank  in  value  with  the  celebrated 
papers  contributed  to  the  Federalist,  and  yet  they 
have  been  out  of  print  for  almost  half  a  century. 
They  consist  for  the  most  part  of  public  discourses 
on  jurisprudence  and  political  economy  and  lectures 
delivered  by  the  author  at  the  College  of  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  professor  of  law  during 
Washington's  first  administration.  In  addition  to 
these,  there  is  an  essay  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  legislative  authority  of  Parliament,  published 
in  August,  1774,  wherein  the  author  enunciated  the 
famous  principle  that  "  all  men  are  by  nature  free 
and  equal,"  and  that  "all  lawful  government  is 
founded  on  consent,"  and,  in  another  appendix, 
the  speech  Wilson  delivered  iu  the  Pennsylvania 
convention  in  January,  1775.  in  which  he  vindicated 
the  attitude  of  the  colonies. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  State  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  reported  the 
Federal  Constitution  to  the  convention.  Eminent 
authorities  are  agreed  that  Wilson's  speech  in  the 
Pennsylvania  convention  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  luminous  commentaries  on  the  con- 
stitution which  have  come  down  to  us  from  that 
period.  His  argument  on  the  power  of  the  Con- 
gress of-  the  old  Confederacy  to  incorporate  the 
Bank  of  North  America  assumed  and  defended 
the  precise  position  recently  taken  in  the  legal- 
tender  decisions. 

The  work  is  published  in  two  large  and  hand- 
some volumes,  the  usefulness  of  which  is  much  in- 
creased by  an  elaborate  index.  It  is  issued  under 
the  supervision  of  James  de  Witt  Andrews. 

Published  by  Callaghan  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$7  00  for  the  two  volumes. 

Well-Chosen  Short  Stories. 

The  Scribners  are  following  up  the  series  of 
small  volumes  containing  short  stories  from  their 
magazine,  which  proved  so  popular  a  number  of 
years  ago,  with  another  series,  entitled  "  Stories  by 
English  Authors."  They  are  drawn  from  old 
sources  as  well  as  new,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
lists  of  tales  contained  in  the  four  volumes  already 
published.  The  first  volume,  devoted  to  London, 
has  for  its  frontispiece  a  portrait  of  J.  M.  Barrie, 
and  contains  one  of  his  stories  and  half  a  dozen 
others  by  F.  Anstey,  Arthur  Morrison,  I.  Zang- 
will,  Beatrice  Harraden,  "  Q.,"  and  Marie 
Corelli.  That  on  England  starts  off  with  Charles 
Reade's  "The  Box  Tunnel,"  and  is  followed  by 
tales  by  F.  W.  Robinson,  Amelia  B.  Edwards, 
Angelo  Lewis,  Thomas  Hardy,  Wilkie  Collins, 
and  Anthony  Hope.  Samuel  Lover  begins  the 
volume  on  Ireland  with  "  The  Gridiron,"  and 
among  the  other  writers  in  the  same  volume  is 
George  H.  Jessop,  who  was  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Argonaut  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago. 
"  A  Lodging  for  the  Night,"  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  is  the  initial  story  in  the  volume  on 
France,  and  the  other  contributors  are  "  Ouida," 
Wilkie  Collins,  Hesba  Stretton,  and  Stanley  J. 
Weyman. 

Published  by  Charles.  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents  per  volume. 

A  Successful  Playwright's  Unsuccessful  Play. 

"  Michael  and  his  Lost  Angel"  has  been  added 
to  the  list  of  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  published 
dramas.  This  play  has  been  considered  Mr. 
Jones's  most  eminent  failure  as  a  playwright.     It 


was  produced  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  in  London, 
on  January  151I1  of  this  year,  and  was  withdrawn 
after  the  tenth  night.  In  a  brief  note,  however, 
Mr.  Jones  states  that  the  receipts  of  the  first  ten 
nights  during  which  it  was  played  were  higher  by 
five  hundred  dollars  than  the  receipts  of  the  first 
ten  nights  of  his  play,  "The  Middleman,"  which 
proved  a  great  financial  success  in  England  and 
America. 

The  text  of  the  play  is  preceded  by  a  preface  by 
Joseph  Knight,  in  which  he  analyses  the  play  and 
finds  much  to  admire  in  it,  at  the  same  time  con- 
demning the  English  public  for  finding  its  full 
capacity  of  artistic  appreciation  satisfied  by  a  Dion 
Boucicaull's  "  Colleen  Bawn." 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


Books  on  the  Silver  Question. 
"Gold  or  Siver?"  by  Marcus  A.  Miller,  is  a 
popular  presentation  of  the  financial  quesiion,  the 
writer's  opinions  being  opposed  to  those  of  the 
silver  men.  Published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely, 
New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Gold  and  Silver  Coinage  under  the  Constitu- 
tion" is  the  title  of  a  convenient  pamphlet  in 
which  are  collected  the  laws  affecting  the  monetary 
system  of  the  nation  enacted  by  Congress  from  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  Government  to  the 
present  time.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  & 
Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  third  edition  of  "  Money,  Silver,  and  Finance," 
by  J.  Howard  Cowperthwait,  has  just  been  issued. 
The  writer  is  a  business  man  who  makes  in  this 
book  a  plain  presentation  of  arguments,  drawn  from 
a  variety  of  sources,  against  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  The  first  edition  was  issued  four 
years  ago,  and  in  the  present  one  he  shows  where 
some  of  his  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled.  Pub- 
lished by  the  American  News  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

General  Francis  A.  Walker,  President  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  has  col- 
lected the  course  of  lectures  which  he  delivered  at 
Harvard  University  last  term,  and  has  published 
them  in  a  volume  entitled  "  International  Bimetal- 
lism." Though  a  bimetallist,  of  the  international 
type,  General  Walker  considers  "  the  efforts  made 
by  this  country,  for  itself  alone,  to  rehabilitate  sil- 
ver as  prejudicial  equally  to  our  own  national  inter- 
ests and  to  the  cause  of  true  international  bimetal- 
lism." An  idea  of  the  scope  of  the  work  may  be 
obtained  from  the  chapter-heads,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  Early  Production  of  the  Precious 
Metals,"  "  Augustus  to  Columbus,"  "  Bimetallism 
in  England,  1666  to  1816,"  "  French  and  American 
Bimetallism  to  1851,"  "  French  Bimetallism  to 
1873."  "  Demonetization,"  "  The  Great  Debate," 
and  "  Review  and  Summary."  Published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $125. 


New  Publications. 
"  A  Daughter  of  Cuba,"  by  Helen  M.  Bowen,  is 
a  story  founded  on  the  present  war  in  Cuba.     Pub- 
lished  by   the    Merriam    Company,    New    York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

The  "  True  Blue  Republican  Campaign  Songs 
for  1896,"  compiled  by  J.  B.  Herbert,  has  been 
published  by  the  S.  Brainard's  Sons  Company, 
Chicago  ;  price,  10  cents. 

Max  Peinberton's  extremely  popular  story  of  the 
sea,  "  The  Iron  Pirate,"  has  been  issued  in  tbe 
Globe  Library  published  by  Rand,  McNally  8c 
Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Diary  of  a  '  Peculiar  Girl,'  "  by  George  A. 
Woodward,  is  a  brief  record  of  a  young  woman's 
life.  It  has  nothing  to  recommend  it.  Published 
by  the  Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo. 

"  An  Unsatisfactory  Lover,"  by  Mrs,  Hunger- 
ford  ("The  Duchess"),  has  been  re-issued  in  the 
Series  of  Select  Novels  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  useful  and  comprehensive  "Dictionary  of 
Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Tonawanda,  and  Vicinity," 
with  map  and  illustrations,  has  been  issued  by 
the  Peter  Paul  Book  Company,  Buffalo  ;  price, 
30  cents. 

The  latest  book  issued  in  the  Modern  German 
Texts  contains  "  Krambambuli  "  and  "  Memoiren 
eines  Offitzierburschen,"  by  Oskar  Klaussmann. 
It  is  edited  for  school  use  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd. 
Published  by  the  American  Book  Company  ;  price, 
25  cents. 

The  second  volume  of  "  A  History  of  Auricular 
Confession  and  Indulgences  in  tbe  Latin  Church," 
by  Henry  Charles  Lea,  LL.  D.t  continuing  the 
subject  of  "  Confession  and  Absolution,"  has  been 
issued.  It  is  considered  at  some  length  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  this  issue.  Published  by  Lea 
Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  price,  $3-5°- 

"Life  on  the  Mississippi"  is  the  latest  issue  in 
the  new  library  edition  of  Mark  Twain's  works. 
The  book  is  in  part  autobiographical,  as  the  author 
began  his  life  as  a  "  cub  "  pilot  on  the  great  river. 
His  pictures  of  the  days  when  tbe  great  steam- 
boats carried  nearly  all  traffic  are  extremely 
graphic,  and  throughout  the  book  his  powers  of 
humor  and  pathos  are  continually  shown.     It  is  an 


important  contribution  to  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try. Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.23. 

"  The  Island  of  Dr.  Moreau  "  is  the  title  of  the 
latest  story  by  H.  G.  Wells,  who  has  come  to  the 
front  as  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  the  younger 
school  of  English  novelists.  It  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed as  "  entertaining,"  however,  for  it  is  a  most 
impressive  account  of  tbe  strange  creatures  created 
by  a  crazy  physician.  He  is  described  as  having 
lived  upon  an  island,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
making  strange  and  horrible  animals  by  means  of 
vivisection,  transplanting  from  one  kind  of  beast  to 
another  various  limbs  and  organs.  Published  by 
Stone  &  Kimball,  Chicago  ;  price,  7s  cents. 

"  Christmas  Stories,"  taken  from  the  Christmas 
numbers  of  Household  Words  and  All  the  Year 
Round,  is  the  twentieth  volume  and  completes  the 
set  of  Dickens's  novels  published  by  the  Mac- 
millans.  This  is  the  only  complete  edition  of 
Dickens's  novels  in  single  volumes  which  is  printed 
in  a  readable  type  and  published  at  a  moderate 
price.  The  texts  are  accurate  reprints  of  the  first 
edition,  all  the  original  illustrations  are  reproduced, 
and  each  volume  contains  an  introduction  by 
Charles  Dickens,  the  younger.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  per 
volume. 

The  initial  volume  of  the  French  series  in  the 
Psychological  Method  of  Teaching  and  Studying 
Languages,  by  Victor  Betis  and  Howard  Swan,  is 
"  The  Facts  of  Life."  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
monologues  in  which  are  used  the  various  words 
and  phrases  which  describe  the  ordinary  events  of 
home-life— such  as  sleep,  dressing,  toilet,  house- 
work, cooking,  and  meals — the  school,  traveling, 
plants,  social  life,  and  so  on,  even  down  to  the 
bicycle.  The  system  employed  is  an  ingenious 
one,  and  should  be  a  great  convenience  to  stu- 
dents of  foreign  languages.  Imported  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons  ;  New  York;  price,  80  cents*. 

"The  Interpretation  of  Literature,"  by  W.  H. 
Crawshaw,  A.  M.,  is  an  excellent  guide  for  the 
student.  In  the  first  part  the  author  discusses  the 
general  principles  of  the  subject — what  literature 
is,  and  the  kinds,  substance  and  forms  of  litera- 
ture— and  gives  a  general  outline  of  literary  ele- 
ments. The  second  part  gives  directions  for  the 
study  of  the  various  kinds  of  literature,  devoting  a 
chapter  each  to  epic  poetry,  lyric  poetry,  the 
drama,  prose,  romance,  the  essay,  the  novel,  and 
descriptive  literature.  At  the  close  of  each  of 
these  chapters  the  author  gives  a  useful  outline  for 
study  and  in  an  appendix  there  is  an  excellent  bib- 
liography of  collateral  reading.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1  00. 

F.  Schuyler  Mathews  has  followed  up  his 
"  Familiar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden"  with  a 
similar  book  on  "  Familiar  Trees  and  their 
Leaves."  In  it  are  described  over  two  hundred 
varieties  of  trees,  each  section  being  provided  with 
a  drawing  by  the  author  of  a  leaf  frcm  the 
tree  described.  The  arrangement  of  the  book 
is  systematic  enough  to  make  it  an  excellent 
text-book  for  study,  and  at  the  same  time  it  will 
be  found  interesting  by  lovers  of  nature.  The 
three  hundred  pages  of  text  are  followed  by  a 
systematic  index  of  the  names  of  trees  of  the  East- 
ern United  States,  including  the  botanical  names 
according  to  Professor  Asa  Gray  and  Professor  C. 
S.  Sargent.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1-25. 


Harold  Frederic  has  begun  a  new  novel  of  equal 
length  with  "  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware," 
but  in  this  book  he  will  for  the  first  time  deal  ex- 
clusively with  English  people  and  subjects. 


The  Macmillan  Company's 

NEW   PUBLICATIONS. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  New  Book. 

Studies 

Subsidiary  to  the  Works 

OF  BISHOP  BUTLER 

By  tin. -Hight  Hod. 

W.  E.  GLADSTONE. 

i2mo,  cloth,  S2.00  net. 


THE  WORKS   OF   JOSEPH  BUTLER, 

I>.  C.  L.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham.  Index, 
Notes,  etc.  Edited  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone.    2  vols.,  8vo,  cloth,  $7.00  net. 


Sir  John  Lubbock's  New  Book. 

The  Scenery  of  Switzerland 

And  the  Causes  to  which  it  is  Due. 

By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK, 

Bart.,   M.   P..  F.  R.  S..  D.  C.  L.,  LL.  D.     With 


The  Macmillan  Co.'s  New  Publications. 


Numerous  Plans  and  Illustrations.     i2nio,  cloth. 
$t  so. 

By  the  same  author.     Uniform 
THE  BEAUTIES    OF    NATURE.     Willi 

ous  illustrations,     lima,  cloth.  Sf.so. 
THE  USE  Of  LIFE.     ismo.  clolh,  $■  25. 
THE  PLEASURES  OF  LIFE.    Two  pans  in  one 

vol.    i2mo,  cloth,  $1.25. 


New  book  by  the  author  of  "  The 
lands  Face."  etc. . 

A  Cathedral  Pilgrimage. 

By  JULIA  G.  R.  DORR, 

Author  of  "The  F^er  of  Enj;I  md's  F«tce." 
"  Friar  Anselmo,"  eic.  i3mo,  cloih,  75  cents. 
(Miniature  Series). 

By  the  Same  A 
THE     FLOWER     OF     ENGLAND'S      I    \<   1   . 
Sketches  of  English  Travel.     jSroo,  cloih,  75  cenii. 


New  Volume. 

The  Modern  Reader's  Bible. 

A  Series  of  Book?  from   the  Sacred  Script- 
ures, represented  in  Mmleru  Lit- 
erary  Konu. 

Each  Number  of  the  Series  Edited,  with  an  In- 
troduction, by 

RICHARD  G.  MOULTON,  M.  A. 

(Camb.),  Ph.  D.  (Penn.).  Professor  of  Literature 
in  English  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  iSnio, 
cloth,  each  50  cents  ;  or,  in  paste  grain  morocco, 
gilt  top,  60  cents. 

BIBLICAL  IDYLS. 

The   Lyric  Idyl  of   Solomon's    Song,    and  the 
Epic  Idyls  of  Ruth,  Esther,  and  Tobit. 

Already  Published. 

THE  PROVEKBS. 

ECCLESIASTICCS. 

ECCLESIASTES— WISDOM  OF  SOLOMON'. 

THE  BOOK  OF  JOB. 

DEUTERONOMY. 


By  Louis  Becke  and  Walter  Jeffery. 

A  First  Fleet  Family. 

A  Hitherto  Unpublished  Narrative  of  Certain  Re- 
markable Adventures  Compiled  from  the  Papers 
of  Sergeant  William  Dew  of  the  Marines. 

By  LOUIS  BECKE  and  WALTER  JEFFERY. 

With  numerous  illustrations.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


New  Novel  by  Hen  ry  Ja  mes. 

Embarrassments. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

Author  of  "  The  Bostonians,"  "  The  As;  era 
Papers."  '*  A  London  Life,"  "  Partial  Portraits." 
i2mo,  cloth,  $1.50. 


New    Volume  of  the  Collected  Works  of  Friednck 

Nietzsche.     Vol.  8. 
EDITED    BY     ALEXANDER     TILLE. 

Thus  Spake  Zarathustra. 

A    Book    for    All    ami    None. 

By  FRIEDRIGH  NIETZSCHE. 

Translated  by  Alexander  Tille.  i2mo,  cloth, 
$2.50. 

Already  Published.      Volume  XL 

THE  CASE  OF  WAGNER.  THE  TWI- 
LIGHT IDOLS.  NIETZSCHE  CONTRA 
"WAGNEK.  Translated  by  Thomas  Common. 
iimo,  cloth,  Z.2. <-_■'■. 

*„*  This  sole  authorized  edition  of  "  Collected  Works 
of  Friednch  Nietzsche  "  is  issued  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Nietzsche-Archiv  at  Naumburg. 

It  is  based  on  the  final  German  edition  prepared  by  Dr. 
Fritz  Koegel,  by  direction  of  Nietzsche's  relatives. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Engraving'  and 
fine  Stamping  at 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


July  27,  1896. 
TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernbstink  Krbling.  .  Proprihtor  and  Manager 

Season  of  Italian  and  English  Grand  Opera  under  the 
Direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs. 

To-Night  (Saturday) MABTHA 

To-morrow  Evening  (Sunday) MIGNON 

Repertoire  Fourth  Week,  Beginning  Monday,  July  27th. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  Evenings, 
"Carinen."  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
Evenings,  "  Faust." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co — (Incorporated).  .  .Propristors 

Grand  Re-Opening  !  Monday,  July  27th.  Seventh  Annual 

Tour   of   Charles    Frohman's    Empirn    Theatre 

Company,  Presenting  Clyde  Fitch's  Comedy, 

-:-    BOSBMIA    -:- 

Second  Week — Monday,  August  3d 

THE  BENEFIT   OF   THE   DOUBT 

Third  Week— Monday,  August  10th 

THE    MASQUERADERS 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co..  .(Incorporated).  ...Proprietors 

Farewell   Week,    Monday,   July   27th.      The   Favorites, 
L.  R.  Stockwell's  Players  and 

FREDERICK  WARDE.     ROSE  COGHLAN. 

The   Grandest    Shakespearean    Revival  in   Years  —  An 
Elaborate  Scenic  Production  of 

-:-   THE    MERCHANT    OF    VENICE    -:- 

Monday.  August  3d.  ..CHAUNCEY  OLCOIT 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander.  Gottlob  &  Co. .  Lessees  and  Managers 

Nothing  But  Successes,  and  Crowded  Houses  the  Result. 
Monday,  July  37th,  Another  Great  New  York  Lyceum 
Theatre  Comedy,  by  the  Only  Frawley  Com- 
pany. John  Madison  Morton's  Delightful  Play, 

■:-   THE     H  1  C  H  EST     BIDDER    -:- 

August  3d..  A  Social  Trust.  First  Appearance  with 
the  Frawley  Company  of  Wilton  Lackaye,  .Louise 
Thorndyke-Boucicault,  and  Alice  Pixley. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Grand  Operas  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  season  of  grand  opera  at  the  Tivoli  is  still 
drawing  packed  houses  every  night,  the  audiences 
including  a  goodly  sprinkling  of  the  fashionables 
who  are  still  in  town  and  many  well-known  lovers 
of  music.  "  Mignon  "  has  been  the  more  popular 
of  the  two  operas  presented,  the  company  giving 
an  admirable  presentation  of  Thomas's  famous 
opera. 

Next  week  also  there  will  be  two  operas  pre- 
sented :  Bizet's  "  Carmen  "  on  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, Friday,  and  Sunday  evenings,  and  "Faust" 
on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday.  In  the 
former,  Signor  de  Vries  will  be  the  toreador,  a  r61e 
which  he  sang  with  great  success  at  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House,  in  New  York,  to  the  Carmen  of 
Calve"  ;  Mme.  Natali  will  be  the  Carmen  ;  Signor 
Michelena  will  be  the  Don  Jose"  ;  and  the  other 
r61es  will  be  sung  by  Anna  Schnabel,  Richard 
Karl,  Marcel  Perron,  and  other  members  of  the 
company. 

For  "  Faust  "  the  cast  will  include  Signor  Abram- 
off  as  Mephisto,  a  r61e  in  which  his  splendid  bass 
voice  should  show  to  advantage,  Nina  Bertini  Hum- 
phrys  as  Marguerite,  Michelena  as  Faust,  Raffael 
as  Valentine,  Angelina  Casati  as  Martha,  Anna 
Russell  as  Siebel,  and   Marcel  Perron  as  Wagner. 


■Re-Opening  of  the  Baldwin. 

The  Empire  Theatre  Company  divides  with  that 
of  the  Lyceum  the  honor  of  being  the  last  of 
the  great  American  stock  companies,  since  Au- 
gust! n  Daly  has  taken  to  starring  Ada  Rehan,  and 
its  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  is  an  event  from 
which  much  pleasure  may  be  expected.  Viola 
Allen,  the  leading  lady,  is  a  daughter  of  Leslie 
Allen,  and,  like  Maud  Adams,  has  had  the  benefit 
of  stage  training  from  her  earliest  years.  Annie 
Irish  was  here  with  John  Drew's  company,  playing 
the  professor's  wife  in  "The  Squire  of  Dames." 
May  Robson  and  Ida  Conquest  are  also  well-liked 
in  San  Francisco.  Of  the  men,  William  Faver- 
sham,  a  popular  jeune  premier,  and  Ferdinand 
Gottschalk,  whom  we  first  saw  in  Rosina  Vokes's 
troupe,  are  the  best  known,  though  Robert  Edeson, 
J.  E.  Dodson,  W.  H.  Crorapton,  and  the  others 
are  by  no  means  strangers  to  us. 

For  the  first  week,  beginning  on  Monday  night, 
the  bill  will  be  "  Bohemia,"  Clyde  Fitch's  adapta- 
tion of  Murger's  famous  story  of  the  Bohemians 
of  the  Latin  quarter.  It  is,  from  all  accounts,  a 
very  amusing  play.  In  the  second  week  "The 
Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  by  Arthur  W.  Pinero,  will 
be  given,  and  a  week  of  "  The  Masqueraders,"  by 
Henry  Arthur  Jones,  will  conclude  the  engagement. 


"The  Highest  Bidder." 

The  last  performance  of  Ouida's  "  Moths,"  with 
Margaret  Craven  in  the  r61e  of  Vera,  will  be  given 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  to-morrow  (Sunday)  even- 
ing. 

On  Monday  the  Frawley  Company  will  begin  a 
week  of  "  The  Highest  Bidder."  This  play  was 
written  by  John  Madison  Morton,  the  author  of 
"  Box  and  Cox"  and  a  hundred  other  farces,  but  it 
is  a  modern  play  and  serious  in  its  theme.  The 
hero  is  a  young  auctioneer  who  falls  in  love  with  a 
girl  of  the  Vere-de-Vere  class,  and  the  complica- 
tions arise  from  her  misinterpretation  of  his  mo- 
tives. E.  H.  Sothern  was  seen  in  "The  Highest 
Bidder  "  at  the  California  Theatre  three  or  four 
years  ago. 

In  the  Columbia  production  Frank  Worthing  will 
have  the  part  of  the  young  auctioneer,  and  the 
other  roles  will  be  in  competent  hands. 


Warde  in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice." 
The  last  week  of  the  Stockwell  players'  season 
at  the  California  Theatre  will  begin  on  Monday 
night.    As  "Carmen"  proved  so  popular,  it  has 
been  continued  for   two  weeks,   and  "  Madame," 
the  play  that  Charles  Coghlan  wrote  for  his|Sister, 
has  been  crowded  out  of  the  repertoire,  for  it  had 
to  give  way  to  the  revival  of  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."    This  will  be  a  very  handsome  produc- 
tion, and  especial  interest  attaches  to  it  because  in 
it  Frederick  Warde  will  make  his  first  appearance 
in  the  r61e  of   Shylock.    We  have  already  seen 
Mr.  Warde  in  most  of  the  great  Shakespearean 
characters,  and  his  interpretation  of  the  Jew  will 
u       Mbtp-dly  be  worthy  of  careful    study.     Miss 
:  n,  too,  is  to  make  her  appearance  in  a  new 
lat  of  Portia.    She  has  an  excellent  reputa- 
Shakespearean  reader,  though  her  work 


has  of  late  been  chiefly  in  the  modern  drama. 
The  others  in  the  cast  will  include  Olive  Oliver, 
Anna  Daly,  John  T.  Sullivan,  William  Beach, 
Harold  Vizard,  and  Messrs.  Thompson,  Royce, 
Smith,  Ford,  and  others. 


Notes. 
"The  Gay  Parisians"  will  follow    the   Empire 
Theatre  Company  at  the  Baldwin. 

Johnstone  Bennett  is  to  be  one  of  the  new  re- 
cruits to  the  vaudeville  stage  next  year. 

"  Secret  Service,"  a  new  play  by  William  Gillette, 
is  to  be  produced  in  New  York  in  November. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Macdonough  Theatre, 
in  Oakland,  will  be  the  Empire  Theatre  Company. 

"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  is  to  be  given  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre  during  the  carnival  week  in  this 
city. 

In  the  production  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice" 
an  especial  point  will  be  made  in  the  handsome 
costumes  to  be  worn. 

The  last  two  performances  of  "  Carmen  "  at  the 
California  Theatre  will  be  given  this  (Saturday) 
and  to-morrow  nights. 

Georgia  Cayvan  is  in  the  White  Mountains, 
studying  the  three  new  plays  which  she  is  to  pro- 
duce during  her  starring  tour. 

Wilton  Lackaye  will  appear  in  "  The  Great  Un- 
known "  and  "The  Gold  Mine"  during  his  en- 
gagement with  the  Frawley  Company  at  the  Col- 
umbia. 

"The  Gay  Parisians,"  which  is  to  follow  the 
Empire  Company  at  the  Baldwin,  is  one  of  the  big 
successes  of  the  year  in  London,  where  it  is  known 
as  "A  Night  Off." 

Some  interesting  particulars  about  Henri  Mur- 
ger,  the  author  of  "  Bohemia,"  and  the  friends 
whose  pranks  he  portrayed  in  that  diverting  story, 
are  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Chauncey  Olcott,  who  is  to  follow  the  Stockwell 
company  at  the  California  Theatre  week  after  next, 
was  a  great  favorite  here  when  he  was  with  Emer- 
son's minstrels  at  the  Standard  Theatre. 

The  latest  new  song  is  "Just  a  Little  Lump  of 
Sugar  for  the  Bird."  It  has  followed  "  Daisy 
Bell  "  and  "  Tommy  Atkins  "  from  London,  and  is 
being  sung  by  Virginia  Earle  in  "In  Gay  New 
York." 

The  engagement  of  the  Empire  Stock  Company 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  will  inaugurate  its  seventh 
annual  tour.  It  will  play  its  way  back  from  here  to 
New  York,  not  reaching  the  latter  city  until  the  end 
of  December. 

Mrs.  Potter  and  Kyrle  Bellew  have  made  a  de- 
cided hit  in  Melbourne  with  their  revival  of  "  As 
You  Like  It."  They  will  remain  in  Australia  until 
September  and  theu  go  to  England,  reaching  Lon- 
don in  January. 

Charles  H.  Hoyt,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
London,  characterizes  "The  Geisha,"  the  Jap- 
anese play  that  has  been  such  a  success  in  London, 
as  "  a  good  cup  of  tea  just  when  you  happen  to 
want  a  cocktail." 

It  is  reported  from  the  box-office  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  that  popular  interest  in  the  coming 
revival  of  "The  Merchant  of  Venice"  is  even 
greater  than  it  was  in  "  Carmen."  The  criterion  is 
the  advance  sale  of  seats. 

Evans  and  Hoey  will  begin  their  next  season  in 
"  A  Parlor  Match  "  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  September.  Later,  they  will  make  a 
tour  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  under  the  management 
of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co. 

In  her  forthcoming  engagement  in  this  city, 
Fanny  Davenport  will  be  seen  here  for  the  last 
time  in  "  Fedora,"  "  La  Tosca,"  "  Cleopatra,"  and 
"Gismonda."  She  intends  to  give  up  her  Sardou 
repertoire  after  the  coming  season. 

Chevalier,  the  famous  singer  of  London  coster- 
monger  songs,  will  make  an  extended  tour  of  the 
United  States  next  year,  under  the  management  of 
Charles  Frohman.  It  is  already  decided  that  San 
Francisco  will  be  included  in  his  itinerary. 

In  "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  which  will  be 
given  by  the  Empire  Theatre  Company  during 
their  second  week  at  the  Baldwin,  Arthur  W. 
Pinero  showed  himself  a  dramatic  Max  Nordau, 
discussing  the  degeneracy  of  modern  society. 

Manager  William  A.  Brady  has  shipped  by 
steamer  irom  New  York  the  entire  scenery  to  be 
used  in  the  play  "  Humanity,"  when  it  is  produced 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  Joseph  A.  Grismer  and 
Phoebe  Davis  will  be  the  principal  members  of  the 
company. 

Beerbohm  Tree  is  coming  to  this  country  next 
fall  under  the  management  of  Charles  Frohman 
and  Al.  Hayman.  He  will  appear  in  New  York  at 
their  recently  acquired  theatre — Abbey's — which 
will  be  used  by  foreign  companies  exclusively,  ex- 
cept during  the  run  of  Francis  Wilson's  new  opera. 

Sousa's  comic  opera,  "  El  Capitan,"  is  making  a 
decided  success  in  New  York.    It  has  had  a  run  of  I 
one  hundred  nights  at  the  Broadway  Theatre,  and 


its  airs  are  as  much  whistled  in  the  streets  as  were 
those  of  "  Robin  Hood."  -  De  Wolf  Hopper  may 
take  it  to  London  next  year. 

"La  Vie  de  Boheme"  is  to  be  made  into  an 
opera  by  Leoncavallo,  the  composer  of  "  I  Pag- 
liacci,"  and  it  is  soon  to  be  heard  at  the  Tivoli. 
He  will  have  the  work  ready  for  production  early 
in  the  autumn,  and  it  is  probable  that  it  will  figure 
in  the  repertoire  of  the  grand  opera  company 
Colonel  Mapleson  is  to  bring  to  San  Francisco. 

Chauncey  Olcott,  who  is  to  follow  the  Stockwell 
company  at  the  California,  will,  during  his  three 
weeks'  engagement,  appear  as  a  gallant  young 
knight  of  the  brush  in  "  The  Irish  Artist,"  as  a 
Continental  soldier  in  "  Mavourneen,"  and  as  a 
naive  Irish-American  —  which  must  be  a  lusus 
natures— in  "  The  Minstrel  of  Clare." 

"  A  Social  Trust,"  the  new  play  by  Ramsay 
Morris  and  Hillary  Bell,  will  have  its  first  produc- 
tion on  any  stage  on  Monday,  August  3d,  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre.  It  is  a  play  of  New  York  so- 
ciety, and  its  plot  is  largely  based  on  the  career  of 
the  Cordage  Trust,  which  had  such  a  blighting  in- 
fluence on  New  York  society  a  few  months  ago. 

Three  American  prima  donnas — Emma  Nevada, 
Sybil  Sanderson,  and  Marie  Van  Zandt — have 
been  engaged  by  SoDzogno  for  his  autumn  season 
at  the  Lirico,  in  Milan.  Sonzogno  is  the  Maecenas 
of  Italian  opera.  It  was  in  the  competition  that 
he  organized,  that  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana "  won 
first  prize  and  made  Pietro  Mascagni  famous  in  a 
day. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Daniel  Harkins  may 
succeed  the  late  Frank  Mayo  in  "  Pudd'nhead 
Wilson."  He  is  almost  as  great  a  favorite  as  was 
Frank  Mayo  in  San  Francisco,  having  been  for 
many  months  in  the  California  stock  company 
under  the  McKee  Rankin  regime.  His  wife  was  a 
Miss  Gell,  a  sister  of  Miss  Amy  Gell,  who  is  well 
known  in  local  musical  circles. 

The  Holland  Brothers  will  begin  their  starring 
tour  in  Chicago  on  September  14th,  and  will  come 
westward  to  this  city,  where  they  are  to  appear  at 
the  Columbia.  Their  repertoire  will  include  "  A 
Social  Highwayman,"  which  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  plays  of  last  winter  ;  "  Two  Men  of  Busi- 
ness," by  Henry  Guy  Carleton  ;  and  "  A  Super- 
fluous Husband,"  by  Clyde  Fitch — author  of  "  Beau 
Brummel  "  and*  "  Bohemia" — and  Leo  Dietrich- 
stein. 

It  is  said  that  Charles  Frohman  has  between  five 
and  six  hundred  plays  submitted  to  him  every 
year.  Just  how  long  some  of  the  plays  lie  in  his 
drawer  is  a  secret  known  only  to  himself  and  the 
aspiring  dramatists.  His  quickest  record,  however, 
was  made  in  the  case  of  "  Bohemia."  It  was 
handed  to  him  one  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  he  read 
it  that  afternoon  and  wrote  Clyde  Fitch  of  its 
acceptance  that  evening,  and  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours  the  terms  of  the  purchase  had  been 
arranged. 

Charles  Frohman  and  Al.  Hayman  have  things 
theatrical  pretty  much  their  own  way  in  New  York. 
They  have  complete  control  of  the  Garden,  Em- 
pire, Garrick,  and  Abbey's  theatres,  they  have 
Hoyt's  for  half  the  season,  they  can  have  as  much 
time  as  they  like  at  the  Academy  of  Music  and  the 
Harlem  Opera  House,  and  the  Lyceum  is  con- 
trolled by  Daniel  Frohman.  One  good  result  of 
this  monopoly  will  be  a  decrease  in  the  number  of 
English  musical  comedies  in  this  country,  as  they 
are  both  opposed  to  that  class  of  entertainment. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  fer- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


You  can  pay  anything  you  like 
for  tea,  but  there  will  be  some- 
thing missing  unless  it  is  fresh 
roasted. 

That  something  is  very  nice 
indeed.  Those  who  drink 
Schilling's  Best  can  tell  you 
that  it  is  nice  ;  but  how  nice  ? — 
that  you  will  have  to  see  for 
yourself. 

Schilling's  Best  Oolong,  Cey- 
lon, Japan,  English  Breakfast, 
Ideal  Blend,  are  fresh-roasted 
and  fine.  That  is  why  we  say  : 
"Your  money  back  if  you  don't 
like  them." 


A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1896  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVIII.— can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 
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APOLLO   GALVANIZED    IRON. 

The  worker  can't  afford  to  do  a  job  with  any- 
other.  Some  jobs  he  can't  do  well,  and  some  he 
can't  do  at  all,  with  common  irons. 

Apollo  is  perfect  and  workable ;  others  less  per- 
fect and  far  less  workable. 

Apollo  jobbers  carry  large  stocks  and  get  any- 
thing special  immediately. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


July  27,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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AN    ACTRESS'S    OPINIONS. 


AT    THE    PLAY. 


What  Adrienne  Dairolles  has  to  Sav  of  America. 


One  of  the  young  actresses  who  dared  to  ven- 
ture into  these  United  States  under  the  matronly 
wing  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  was  Miss  Adrienne  Dairolles,  an  Anglo- 
Frenchwoman  who  wrote  in  part  and  acted  in  "  A 
Play  in  Little,"  in  which  she  showed  herself  a 
clever  swordswoman.  But  her  especial  forte  lies  in 
parts"  that  demand  broken  English,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  Manager  Tree  sent  for  her  to 
return  from  America  to  London  to  play  Mme. 
Vinard  in  "  Trilby." 

While  in  London  recently  she  was  interviewed 
by  a  Black  and  White  representative  on  her 
American  experiences,  and  some  of  her  statements 
are  sufficiently  entertaining  to  bear  reproduction. 
For  example,  when  asked  why  she  did  not  like 
America,  she  replied  : 

"  It  is  too  big  and  it  is  loo  new  :  there  is  no  quiet. 
With  few  marked  exceptions,  the  men  have  no  re- 
finement, though  the  women  are  charming." 

"What  of  their  theatres?"  "Ah!  there  they 
are  a  long  way  ahead  of  us.  Their  theatres  are 
splendid,  especially  behind  the  footlights.  The 
American  dressing-rooms  are  almost  perfection." 

"What  of  the  acting?"  "Well,  tbat  is  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer.  The  vastness  of  the  place 
compels  a  certain  largeness  of  acting  that  we  would 
condemn  as  theatrical.  For  the  more  refined 
comedy-acting  there  is,  of  course,  the  audience  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and,  in  a  lesser 
degree,  Chicago  ;  but  really  fine  comedy,  such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  John  Hare,  is  utterly  beyond 
the  power  of  the  American  understanding." 

"  What  of  the  actresses?"  "Eh  Hen!  you 
know  the  worship  the  American  man  gives  to  his 
womankind  is  not  intelligible  in  this  country.  It 
is  the  fine  art  of  the  States.  And  the  American 
woman  has  a  yet  keener  admiration  of  a  beautiful 
woman  ;  hence  to  be  blonde  and  blue-eyed  is  half 
the  battle  on  the  transatlantic  stage — indeed,  it  is 
more  ;  I  should  say  it  is  well-nigh  all  that  is  neces- 
sary." 

"  Does  this  aesthetic  view  of  the  stage  also  affect 
the  actor?"  "Not  to  such  an  extent,  though 
there  is  one  handsome  man  who,  while  he  '  can 
not  act  worth  a  cent,'  as  they  say,  yet  he  pleases 
the  eye,  and  so  draws  one  of  the  largest  salaries 
paid." 

"  Do  you  like  playing  to  an  American  audi- 
ence ?  "  "  To  the  audience,  yes  ;  in  America,  no. 
The  way  everybody  tries  to  get  his  or  her  own 
effects  without  regard  to  the  other  members  of  the 
company,  to  the  author,  or  to  the  result,  is  discon- 
certing ;  and,  when  one  remembers  the  Comidie- 
Francaise,  their  methods  are  appalling  1  " 

"What  struck  you  most  about  the  American 
people?"  "The  superiority  of  the  women  and 
the  inferiority  of  the  men.  The  woman  marries  to 
be  dressed,  housed,  and  to  enjoy  continued  free- 
dom— the  freedom  of  the  girl  is  simply  amazing  to 
a  Frenchwoman— while  the  man  gathers  money, 
money,  money,  all  the  time  ;  and  if  he  does  not 
gather  enough  she  gets  a  divorce.  Yes  ;  I  like  the 
women." 

"  The  men,  then,  have  they  no  redeeming 
quality?"  "Yes,  decidedly  yes;  they  are  good 
husbands,  generous  to  a  fault ;  they  are  compelled 
to  be — divorce  is  ever  before-them.  Then  there  is 
the  cultured  American  ;  how  he  is  brought  about  is 
difficult  to  comprehend,  but  there  he  is— a  very  real 
personage,  with  polish,  refinement,  delicacy,  and 
taste  beyond  words." 

"  They  are  great  readers  over  there  ?  "  "I  think 
they  read  more  than  any  other  nation  ;  they  are 
very  quick  at  it.  And  an  author  is  often  made  by  a 
single  book.  Let  a  man  once  write  a  good  story, 
and  he  is  made  for  life,  for  they  see  his  name  on  a 
title-page,  which  is  enough.  The  literary  sire, 
again,  is  almost  a  profession  ;  witness  the  amazing 
success  of— but,  perhaps,  I  had  better  not  mention 
names." 

There  are  made  this  year  for  wear  in  the  political 
parades  of  all  parties,  campaign  hats  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  The  Napoleonic,  for  Republi- 
cans, is  a  wool  soft  hat,  with  the  sides  turned  up  in 
the  style  of  the  chapeau  worn  by  Napoleon.  It  is 
worn  plain,  or  with  a  badge  upon  one  side,  or  with 
a  narrow  ribbon  laid  diagonally  across  one  side. 
The  Napoleonic  is  made  in  black,  in  white,  and  in 
other  colors.  There  are  a  gold  hat  and  a  silver 
hat  which  are  identical  in  shape.  A  campaign  bat 
that  is  intended  for  every-day  use,  as  well  as  for 
wear  in  political  parades,  is  a  smooth-finished  felt 
in  the  style  of  a  tourist  hat,  creased  in  the  top. 
The  tip,  or  fining,  is  printed  with  a  party  device, 
and  the  hat  is  worn  with  or  without  a  campaign 
button  in  the  band. 


The  vaudeville  boom  began  ten  years  ago,  when 
Carmencita  was  earning  the  then  phenomenal 
salary  of  $250  a  week.  Since  then,  Loie  Fuller  has 
been  paid  $500  a  week  ;  Chevalier,  $1,500  ;  and 
Yvette  Guilbert,  $4,000.  This  last  is  the  top-notch 
and  is  likely  to  remain  unequaled. 


[To 


Overheard  in  the  lobby :  "  I'm  going  home." 
"  But  there  are  two  more  acts."  "  I  know  it. 
That's  why  I  am  going  home."—  Texas  Sifter. 


Behind  the  Scenes. 
1  M.  P.,"  age  thirteen  ;  after  taking  her  "  behind  the 

scenes  "  at  the  Standard  Theatre.] 
Little  Maudie  !  little  maidie, 

Tell  me  what  you  think  it  means  ; 
Tell  me  what  you  thought,  young  lady, 

Of  your  peep  behind  the  scenes. 
Was  it  worth  the  fuss  and  riot, 

J  ust  for  pleasing  me  and  you  ? 
Shouldn't  we  be  better  quiet 

For  that  wasted  hour  or  two  T 

Reading  books  and  storing  knowledge. 

Bothering  our  little  brains — 
Growing  wise  at  school  and  college — 

That  alone  is  worth  the  pains. 

Can  there  ever,  could  there  ever, 

Anything  so  silly  be, 
As  to  fancy  you  are  clever 

To  invent  a  fancy  sea? 

Pasteboard  rocks  and  mackintoshes. 

Spread  to  keep  the  people  dry. 
When  the  nonsense-waler  washes 

Up  into  the  nonsense-sky — 

And  a  great  big  stupid  curtain 

Falls  between  two  sets  of  lools, 
Such  a  waste  of  time,  for  certain, 

Ought  to  be  against  the  rules — 

Yet  your  eyes  grew  bright  and  brighter, 
And  your  blood  came  fast  and  warm, 

And  you  set  your  small  teeth  tighter. 
As  you  watched  the  painted  storm. 

Can  you  let  such  make-believing 

Make  you  laugh  and  make  you  cry, 
Sometimes  joying,  sometimes  grieving  ? 

Never  mind,  dear,  so  do  I  ! 
Was  it  very  silly  ?  clearly 

All  of  us  were  nothing  loth  ; 
All  nice  people,  Maud,  are  merely 

Children  of  a  larger  growth. 

So  then,  as  you're  growing  older. 
Let  the  wise  folk  have  their  say ; 

Chilly  souls  alone  grow  colder, 
When  they're  silting  at  a  play. 

"  Play  "  is  work,  my  girl ;  to  merit 
There  above  no  little  gain, 
If  it  ease  a  single  spirit 

Of  a  single  hour  of  pain. 
Little  Maudie  !  little  maidie, 

Let  the  heart's  wild  flowers  grow  wild  ; 
Over  all  things,  be  a  lady. 
But— to  God — remain  a  child. 

— Herman  Merivalc. 

Sorrow  on  the  Stage, 
In  the  rosy  light  of  my  day's  fair  morning, 

Ere  ever  a  storm-cloud  darkened  the  west, 
Ere  ever  a  shadow  of  night  gave  warning, 

When  life  seemed  only  a  pleasure  guest. 
Why,  then,  all  humor  and  comedy  scorning, 

I  liked  high  tragedy  best. 

I  liked  the  challenge,  the  fierce-fought  duel, 
With  a  death  or  a  parting  in  every  act ; 

I  liked  the  villain  to  be  more  cruel 
Than  the  basest  villain  could  be,  in  fact. 

For  it  fed  the  fires  of  my  mind  with  fuel 
Of  the  things  that  my  life  lacked. 

But  as  time  passed  on  and  I  met  real  Sorrow, 
And  she  played  at  night  on  the  stage  of  my  heart, 

I  found  tbat  I  could  not  forget  on  the  morrow 
The  pain  I  had  felt  in  her  tragic  part ; 

And,  alas  !  no  longer  I  needed  to  borrow 
My  grief  from  the  actors'  art.  , 

And  as  life  grows  older,  and,  therefore,  sadder 

(Yet  sweeter,  may  be,  in  its  autumn  haze), 
I  find  more  pleasure  in  watching  the  gladder 

And  lighter  order  of  humorous  plays, 
Where  the  mirth  is  as  mad,  or  may  be  madder. 

Than  the  mirth  of  my  lost  days. 
I  like  to  be  forced  to  laugh  and  be  merry, 

Tho'  the  earth  with  sorrow  is  ripe  and  rife ; 
I  like  for  an  evening  at  least  to  bury 

All  thought  of  trouble,  or  pain,  or  strife. 
In  sooth,  I  like  to  be  moved  to  the  very 

Emotions  I  miss  in  life.— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


Behind  the  Footlights. 
A  pretty  comedy  of  love  to-night, 
And  all  the  house  is  gay  with  flowers  and  light ; 
There  is  a  hint  of  passion  in  the  plot, 
Of  love  that's  lightly  won,  and  soon  forgot — 
An  old,  old  play. 

But,  ah  !  my  lady,  though  you  sit  and  smile, 
I  see  your  eyes  steal,  dark'ning  all  the  while, 
To  where  a  brown  head  bends  above  a  gold 
With  all  the  grace  it  bent  o'er  yours,  of  old. 
When  at  the  play. 

The  scene  goes  on,  with  music  and  the  dance, 
But  still  she  marks,  with  sidelong,  furtive  glance. 
How  tenderly  he  bends  him  down  to  say 
Some  earnest  words,  in  just  the  sweet  old  way — 
It  is  the  play. 

Her  heart-beats  stir  the  filmy  fall  of  lace ; 

She  lifts  her  fan  athwart  her  paling  face 

And  turns  to  answer  merry  jest  with  jest. 

With  all  the  while  a  strange  weight  on  her  breast— 

A  bitter  play. 
The  curtain  falls  ;  the  comedy  is  done  ; 
The  music  fades  ;  the  lights  die,  one  by  one ; 
My  lady  sees  with  what  protecting  care 
Do  strong  hands  wrap  a  slight  form  from  the  air 

After  the  play. 

Within  her  weary  eyes  a  dull  fire  burns  ; 
Yet  smiles  she  still  as  to  her  friend  she  turns  ; 
And  why  her  lips  are  white  he  can  not  guess, 
Nor  why  her  small  hands  tremble  so— unless 
Too  long  the  play. 

—Katharine  Phillips  Williams. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Professor  Dohrmann,  the  well-known  Oakland 
musician,  has  been  diligently  rehearsing  Balfe's 
"  Satanella  "  with  prominent  amateurs  with  a  view 
to  giving  several  productions  to  establish  a  perma- 
nent operatic  organization  in  his  city.  Arrange- 
ments have  just  been  concluded  for  four  perform, 
ances,  beginning  with  Thursday  evening  next,  in 
the  Macdonough  Theatre.  There  will  be  fifty  in 
the  chorus,  twelve  principals,  and  an  orchestra  of 
twenty  musicians.  Prominent  among  those  who 
will  assist  in  the  r61es  are:  Misses  Kate  Krieg,  Lulu 
Ward,  Anita  Peters,  Carrie  Von  Seiberlich.  Arthur 
Messmer,  Frank  Valerga,  A.  S.  Rhorer,  J.  Witt, 
C.  A.  Dean,  and  A.  Leach. 


The  Chicago  Musical  College,  in  the  Central 
Music  Hall,  Chicago,  has  decided  to  award  twenty- 
five  free  scholarships  to  pupils  who  have  no  means 
of  obtaining  a  musical  education  and  one  hundred 
partial  scholarships  to  pupils  who  can  not  afford  to 
pay  the  entire  tuition  of  the  college.  These 
scholarships  are  awarded  by  competitive  examina- 
tion, and  applicants  must  register  before  August 

10th. 

..^  . . 

A  fftw  days  ago,  the  enterprising  Berkeley  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chronicle  made  the  surprising 
discovery  tbat  an  ingenious  resident  of  the  college 
town  was  growing  cabbages  to  a  surprising  height, 
and  selling  the  stalks  for  canes.  This  discovery  is 
a  good  deal  of  a  mare's-nest.  The  growing  of 
cabbages  to  sell  their  stalks  for  canes  has  been  for 
many  years  an  important  industry  in  the  Channel 
Islands,  especially  in  Jersey.  Visitors  from  Eng- 
land, numbering  sometimes  as  high  as  thirty  thou- 
sand in  a  year,  spend  a  holiday  in  Jersey,  and  many 
carry  away  these  cabbage-stalks  as  mementoes. 
The  prices  vary  from  about  twelve  cents  to  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents.  Sometimes  the  stalks 
grow  to  be  ten  or  twelve  feet  high  and  attain  a 
diameter  near  the  ground  of  six  inches. 


In  taking  back  unsold  copies,  newspaper  man- 
agers frequently  get  more  than  they  bargain  for. 
When  it  is  possible,  they  will  do  well  to  adopt  a 
plan  devised  by  the  Omaha  Bee,  whereby  the  re- 
turns on  that  paper  have  been  cut  fifty  per  cent. 
An  attachment  to  its  presses  lightly  pastes  together 
in  several  places  the  pages  in  such  a  way  that  when 
the  paper  is  opened,  the  leaves  must  be  torn  apart. 
Credit  is  given  for  only  those  that  come  back 
pasted  as  they  went  out.  The  color  of  the  paste  is 
changed  each  day,  so  tbat  the  leaves  can  not  be  re- 
pasted  by  the  newsboys  and  made  to  appear  as  if 

never  opened. 

• — ♦    ■ 

There  are  about  1,800  daily  newspapers  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States,  and  from  time  to  time 
these  daily  newspapers  give  full  accounts  of  the 
perpetration  upon  guileless  innocence  of  the  gold- 
brick  game.  It  would  hardly  seem  possible  that 
an  officer  of  a  prominent  bank  and  trust  company, 
in  a  flourishing  city  of  the  Green  Mountain  State, 
should  be  taken  successfully  in,  and  make  a  loan  of 
money  on  and  receive  as  security  two  supposed 
gold  bricks,  said  to  be  worth  from  $25,000  to  $30,- 
000,  that  were  really  of  value  only  as  junk  brass  ; 
yet  this  is  what  has  just  happened. 


The  Advance,  "published  weekly  in  the  interest 
of  Congregationalism,"  in  a  leading  article  in  its 
issue  of  June  25th,  informs  its  readers  that  the 
neighbors  of  Major  McKinley  "remark  with  much 
satisfaction  that  he  blacks  his  own  boots,  shaves 
himself,  hoes  in  his  garden,  and  talks  to  them  over 
the  fence."  Does  not  this  picture  of  the  major 
blacking  his  own  boots  and  talking  to  them  over 
the  fence  deserve  wide  circulation  ?  What  he 
talks  to  his  boots  about,  is,  most  unfortunately,  not 
disclosed. 


An  interesting  feature  of  the  convention  recently 
held  in  Chicago  was  the  multiplicity  of  pictures  of 
candidates  printed  in  all  the  papers — North,  South, 
East,  and  West.  Where  did  they  come  from  ?  has 
been  asked.  They  were  furnished  by  press-agents. 
The  press-agent  accompanying  the  Whitney  party, 
for  instance,  was  loaded  down  with  photographs 
and  other  paraphernalia  for  Chicago  newspaper 
offices.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Omaha  news- 
paper writer  who  represented  Bryan. 


Brigg^"  That  was  rather  an  appropriate  in- 
scription they  put  on  Soaker's  tombstone."  Griggs 
—"What  was  it?"    Briggs—"  'This  is  on  me.'"— 

Lilt. 

■  ♦  ■ 

A  dozen  jinrickshaws  drawn  by  coolies  was  the 

startling  sight  that  met  the  church  parade  in  Hyde 

Park,  London,  on  a  recent  Sunday. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists.   

—  Amateur  Photography— for  illustrat- 
ing  summer  outings  we  have  new  cameras,  '96  pat- 
terns, from  $5.00  to  $25.00.  Instruction  free.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  64a  Market  St. 


—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

Removed  to  128  Post  Street. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

"  Vin  Mariani,  the  Elixir  of 
Life,  a  veritable  fountain  of 
youth,  giving  vigor,  health  and 
energy." 

Emile  Zola, 

ATDE(7GCt6T8&  FaMCY  GeOCM.         AVOID  SuBSTTTTTTIOM. 

Sent  free,  if  this  paper  is  mentioned, 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  ana  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO.. 

.      "  :  4,^!!^"d  Haussmauo.  63  Wet  lfith  St.,  Kit.  Yoex. 

Loudon  ;  239  Oxford  Street.  *"**. 


Busy  Women 
should  use — 


WHITMAN'S 

INSTANTANEOUS 

CHOCOLATE. 


MENNEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_.  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Snnburn,  etc.  Removes  Elotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  jaailed  for  as  cts.  p  ^J  ^"  ^" 
Sarnplemailed.(Nametbispaper)"  rvCiC 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Otlter  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.     Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 
Started  the  first  Prees-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  aay  subject. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 

Just  tbe  Place  for  One  Desiring- 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pore  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  -with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
Station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  cartB,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements Immediate  possession.  Tbe 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
E.  K.  ALSIP  &  CO., 
Room  No.  9,  31111s  Building. 


TERRACOTTA 
PRESSED  BRICK 
FIRE  PROOFING 


CLADDING.McBKNsCO 

1358-1360  MAP 
W0RKS.LINC0L 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


One  of  the  most  famous  women  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  America  died  a  few  days  ago  in  Kentucky 
in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Sallie  Ward  Downes.  Half 
a  century  ago  her  surpassing  beauty  and  marvelous 
grace  made  her  famous  the  world  over.  She  was 
the  "  uncrowned  queen  of  Southern  beauty,"  and 
figured  not  only  in  the  social  history  of  Kentucky 
and  the  South,  but  also  won  the  homage  of  the 
nobility  of  Europe.  She  was  born  nearly  sixty- 
eight  years  ago,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  J. 
Ward,  a  descendant  of  an  old  Huguenot  family,  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Kentucky.  Under 
the  influence  of  her  mother,  who  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  Louisville  society,  she  lived  like 
a  princess,  and  her  social  supremacy  was  es- 
tablished both  in  Louisville  and  New  Orleans. 
Both  men  and  women  raved  over  her,  and  it  is  re- 
lated that  at  one  entertainment  a  chivalrous  ad- 
mirer drank  her  health  in  champagne  from  one  of 
her  little  slippers.  In  New  Orleans  she  met  T. 
Bigelow  Lawrence,  a  son  of  Abbott  Lawrence,  of 
Boston,  who  was  at  that  time  United  States  Minis- 
ter to  England,  and  they  were  married  in  1848, 
when  she  was  barely  twenty  years  old.  They 
went  to  Boston  to  live,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  Mrs.  Lawrence,  unable  to  get  along  with 
her  cold,  Puritan  mother-in-law,  returned  to  her 
parents  in  Louisville.  One  day  the  Louisville 
Journal  printed  this  advertisement,  sent  by  Mr. 
Lawrence  :  "  Whereas  my  wife,  Sallie  Ward 
Lawrence,  has  left  my  bed  and  board,  notice 
is  hereby  given  that  I  will  not  pay  any  debts 
of  her  contracting.  T.  Bigelow  Lawrence." 
This  had  the  effect  of  an  exploding  bomb- 
shell, and  men,  women,  and  children  united  in 
denouncing  it  as  an  insult.  As  a  result,  two  fiery 
citizens  of  Louisville  set  out  post  haste  for  Frank- 
fort, where  the  Kentucky  legislature  was  then  in 
session.  They  demanded  that  the  law-makers  of 
the  State  wipe  out  this  wanton  insult  to  Kentucky 
womanhood,  and  within  twelve  hours  after  the 
notice  had  appeared,  Mrs.  Sallie  Ward  Lawrence 
had  been  divorced  from  her  husband  by  the  legis- 
lature of  the  Slate.  To  this  day  there  has  not  been 
another  such  case  on  record.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  fact,  however,  that  Mrs.  Lawrence  was 
thrice  married  thereafter. 


Balzac  indulged  in  some  curious  speculations  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  color  influences  our  human 
life.  He  had  noticed  that  a  woman  who  had  a  taste 
for  orange  or  green  gowns  was  quarrelsome  ;  one 
who  wore  a  yellow  or  black  apparel,  without  ap- 
parent cause,  was  not  to  be  trusted  ;  preference  for 
white  showed  a  coquettish  spirit  ;  gentle  and 
thoughtful  women  preter  pink  ;  women  who  regard 
themselves  as  being  unfortunate  prefer  pearl  gray  ; 
lilac  is  the  shade  particularly  affected  by  "  over-ripe 
beauties"  ;  wherefore,  the  great  author  held,  lilac 
hats  are  mostly  worn  by  mothers  on  their  daugh- 
ters' marriage  day  and  by  women  more  than  forty 
years  old  when  they  go  visiting.  These  theories 
are  founded  upon  the  principles  of  color — namely, 
that  red  and  yellow  excite  ;  green,  tempered  by 
blue,  is  bilious  ;  orange  is  fiery  ;  gray  is  cold  and 
melancholy  ;  lilac  is  a  light  shade  of  purple,  the 
most  retiring  color  of  the  scale. 

Figaro,  alight-weight  London  weekly,  finds  room 
in  its  columns  for  the  following:  "The  Duchess 
of  Marlborough  is  hardly  becoming  so  popular  in 
English  society  as  it  was  expected  she  would  be. 
Her  grace  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  herself  'airs,' 
and  conducting  herself  generally  with  a  '  'ortiness' 
which  is  resented  by  the  great  ladies  of  our 
aristocracy.  The  duchess's  somewhat  ostentatious 
display  of  jewelry  and  other  valuable  finery  is  also 
offensive  to  a  good  many.  Display  and  'side,' 
which  would  be  forgiven  a  lady  who  was  born  with 
blue  blood  in  her  veins,  are  attributed  to  vulgar 
pride  in  the  daughter  of  an  American  millionaire 
who  has  little  beside  her  dollars  and  diamonds  to 
recommend  her." 

The  impossibility  of  maintaining  the  creases  at 
the  front  and  back  of  duck  trousers  has  been 
the  despair  of  many  a  summer  young  man,  and  the 
West  Point  cadets,  from  whom  spotless  neatness  of 
uniform  is  require*!  by  the  regulations,  have,  when 
they  could  afford  the  luxury,  found  it  advisable  to 
lay  in  as  many  as  forty  pairs  of  such  trousers. 
The  less  fortunate  cadets  find  the  most  effective 
method  of  preserving  the  essential  crease  is  not  to 
sit  down.  Another  defect  of  duck  trousers  is  the 
incorrigible  habit  they  have  of  wrinkling  about  the 
calves,  like  an  accordion,  and  bagging  at  the  knees. 
But  their  worst  fault  is  the  way  in  which,  in  the 
space  of  an  afternoon,  a  pair  of  clean  duck  trousers 
approaches  the  neutral  tint  admired  by  artists. 
Their  wearer  awakes,  at  half-past  six,  to  the  fact 
that  his  trousers,  so  immaculate  when  he  first  put 
them  on,  have  become  obviously  and  shamefully 
dirty.  In  this  condition  there  are  but  three  courses 
for  the  owner  to  choose  between.  They  may  be 
thrown  away,  and  the  owner  sign  a  pledge  never  to 
do  it  again  ;  they  may  be  worn  again,  in  stoic  dis- 
tgs/S  cf  appearances  ;  or  they  may  be  sent  to  the 
-  ^h  and  worn  on  their  return.  In  the  latter  case, 
owever,  they  are  liable  to  explode  and  make  un- 
i=';mly  revelations  if  not  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 


sideration. Moreover,  washed  linen  duck  takes  on 
a  high  polish  that  makes  any  surface  on  which  one 
sits  as  uncertain  as  a  hair-sofa.  And,  as  a  last 
fault,  the  bone  buttons  on  which  the  wearer  has  to 
place  reliance  seem  to  be  bewitched,  under  the 
washerwoman's  manipulation,  in  such  fashion  that 
they  crumble  to  dust  when  one  puts  the  least  strain 
on  them. 

A  mother  who  has  brought  up  both  boys  and 
girls  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  higher  education 
for  her  gentler  offspring.  She  says  that  a  girl 
usually  does  not  get  out  of  college  until  she  is 
twenty-two  or  twenty-three,  and  "  by  that  time  her 
chances  of  marriage  are  sensibly  diminished." 
But  there  are  a  great  many  who  hold  that  a  girl's 
chance  of  happiness  is  really  increased  by  a  col- 
lege education.  On  the  one  hand,  a  girl  is  flung 
into  society,  immature  and  half-educated,  with  no 
future  before  her  except  in  matrimony,  and  her  ig- 
norance of  the  world  is  such  that  she  is  likely  to 
make  a  match  which  will  prove  unfortunate.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  college  girl  has  learned  how  to 
extract  pleasure  from  books  and  pictures  ;  and  she 
can  earn  her  own  living,  and  does  not  depend  upon 
the  chance  of  some  man  offering  her  a  home.  In 
fact,  she  is  not  so  prone  to  take  the  first  chance 
that  offers,  and  while  it  is  probable  that  "  a  girl's 
chance  of  matrimony  is  sensibly  diminished  by  a 
higher  education,"  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the 
higher  education  diminishes  her  chance  of  happi- 
ness. 


The  dinner  given  to  "distinguished  lady  jour- 
nalists" by  the  Vagabonds  Club,  which  was  men- 
tioned in  this  column  last  week,  has  been  quite 
eclipsed  by  a  magnificent  reception  given  to  the 
Association  of  Women  Journalists  by  their  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Craigie  ("John  Oliver  Hobbes"),  and 
their  council  at  Stafford  House.  This  splendid 
mansion  was  loaned  to  the  society  for  the  night  by 
the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  The  great 
entrance-hall,  the  grand  staircase,  the  stately  pict- 
ure-galleries, and  the  beautiful  ball-room  were 
crowded,  from  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  until 
long  past  one  in  the  morning,  with  an  unique 
gathering  of  the  most  distinguished  and  fashion- 
able people  in  London.  At  the  foot  of  the  grand 
staircase  the  guests  were  received  by  Mrs.  Craigie 
— who  looked  very  charming  in  a  gown  of  pure 
white  satin,  with  a  fichu  of  yellowish  lace  falling  in 
long  ends  over  the  skirt  in  front — and  the  other 
ladies  of  the  council,  among  whom  were  Mrs.  T. 
P.  O'Connor  and  Lady  Colin  Campbell.  As  the 
guests  were  arriving  an  excellent  musical  pro- 
gramme was  discoursed  in  the  hall  by  a  string- 
band,  consisting  entirely  of  ladies,  most  of  them  of 
rank  and  title.  In  the  picture-gallery  a  large 
stage  had  been  erected,  where  throughout  the 
evening  some  of  the  best-known  singers  and  en- 
tertainers amused  the  guests.  Among  these  were 
Miss  Lettie  Lind,  Hayden  Coffin,  Cissy  Loftus, 
and  Mme.  Ilka  von  Palmay,  who  had  just  arrived 
from  the  performance  of  "  The  Grand  Duke." 
Among  the  fashionables  present  were  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Princess  Henry  of 
Pless,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Cadogan,  Lady 
Angela  Forbes,  the  Right  Hon.  Herbert  and  Mrs. 
Asquith,  and  George  Curzon,  who  also  was  accom- 
panied by  his  American  wife.  A.  J.  Balfour, 
Herbert  Gladstone,  and  T.  P.  O'Connor  were  some 
of  the  members  of  Parliament  present  ;  and  among 
the  artists  were  Mr.  Solomon,  Sir  Edward  and 
Lady  Burne-Jones,  Mr.  Burgess,  Frank  Dicksee, 
and  John  Sargent,  all  notable  R.  A.'s.  In  the 
literary  group  were  Mme.  Sarah  Grand,  Miss  Ella 
Hepworth-Dixon,  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  and 
Joseph  Hatton.  San  Francisco  was  represented  by 
two  former  residents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Jule 
Goodman. 

The  women  of  Paris  do  not  like  the  fashion  of 
back  pockets  to  their  walking  dresses,  and  smile  at 
the  fumbling  efforts  which  are  made  to  get  into 
them.  As  a  resource  out  of  this  mechanical  diffi- 
culty, they  have  invented  a  hanging  pocket.  It  is 
suspended  from  an  elaborately  embroidered  belt  ; 
the  inside  of  the  pocket  leading  to  the  receptacle 
for  current  coins  is  approached  by  the  conducting 
medium  of  a  gold  chain  ;  these  are  frequently 
Studded  with  jewels — in  fact,  everything  is  made  a 
medium  for  the  display  of  precious  stones. 


An  apostle  of  dress  reform  for  men  recently 
made  a  public  appearance  in  Holborn,  London, 
but  he  was  snapped  up  by  the  police  before  he  had 
time  to  give  more  than  a  few  people  a  personal  ex- 
ample of  his  ideas  in  regard  to  what  the  proper 
attire  for  men  on  the  public  thoroughfares  should 
be.  He  promenaded  for  nearly  half  a  mile,  and  in 
all  that  time  no  photographer  got  a  snap-shot  of 
him.  As  he  himself  is  not  liable  to  repeat  his  ex- 
periment, or  even  to  continue  his  propaganda  by 
word  of  mouth,  we  have  only  the  description  of 
his  garb  afforded  by  the  police  reports.  It  there 
figures  as  a  jersey,  and  what,  for  want  of  better 
designation,  is  termed  "  slight  underwear." 


The  bicycle  gymkhana  is  the  latest  form  of  en- 
tertainment. The  gymkhana  is  an  Indian  institu- 
tion, and  originally  consisted  of  an  athletic  meet- 
ing, with  a  few  military  features  thrown  in,  such  as 
tent-pegging,  tilting  at  the  ring,  and  the  like.    The 


bicycle  gymkhana  is  more  a  comic  entertainment 
than  a  real  test  of  strength  or  skill.  It  is  com- 
posed of  such  feats  as  bill-posting  races,  egg-and- 
spoon  races,  slow  rides,  musical  rides,  and  such 
nonsensical  things.  In  a  bicycle  gymkhana  re- 
cently given  in  London,  ladies  contested  in  many 
of  the  events,  and  some  of  them  showed  notable 
skill  in  such  feats  as  spearing  a  handkerchief  from 
the  ground  and  carrying  it  on  the  point  of  a  lance 
to  the  winning-post.  One  of  the  events  was  the 
"dressing"  race,  in  which  it  is  perhaps  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  only  gentlemen  participated. 
The  competitors  had  to  ride  to  a  table,  where  they 
found  packages  containing  costumes  in  which  they 
were  to  array  themselves,  and  then  race  back  to 
the  starting-point.  As  all  of  the  costumes  were  of 
the  female  order,  and  not  in  modern  fashion,  much 
amusement  was  afforded  by  the  difficulty  the 
racers  encountered  in  discovering  how  the  gar- 
ments should  be  adjusted,  They  were  very  fan- 
tastically attired  when  they  started  to  ride  back, 
and  more  than  one  of  them  came  to  grief  through 
their  skirls  becoming  entangled  in  their  bicycle- 
chains. 


Miss  Jeanette  Gilder,  who  is  spending  the  sum- 
mer in  London,  says  that  the  great  rivalry  among 
the  women  of  the  masses  there  consists  in  seeing 
who  shall  have  the  most  hair  and  the  biggest  hat. 
"  The  front  hair  is  crimped,"  she  writes,  "  so  that 
it  stands  up  several  inches  from  the  crown  of  the 
head,  except  such  locks  as  hang  over  the  eyes, 
while  the  back  hair  is  combed  straight  over  a  pad 
called  a  '  bun  '  and  held  in  place  by  a  net.  The 
ambition  of  the  wearer  is  to  see  how  high  she  can 
build  her  crimps  and  how  far  out  from  the  back  of 
her  head  she  can  make  the  '  bun  '  protrude.  The 
hat  is  as  big  around  as  the  top  of  a  barrel,  and  is 
piled  up  with  every  conceivable  fruit  and  flower, 
and  some  that  are  not  conceivable.  This  erection 
is  placed  at  an  acute  angle,  just  perching  on  the 
edge  of  the  back  crimps  and  the  upper  section  of 
the  '  bun.'  It  is  skewered  to  the  former  by  means 
of  a  hat-pin,  but  it  gives  the  wearer  many  unhappy 
moments  when  the  wind  blows.  Veils  are  not  very 
common,  for  it  would  be  impossible  to  get  enough 
veiling  to  cover  one  of  these  flaring  hats.  Of 
course  the  ladies  of  the  classes  do  not  wear  their 
hair  and  their  hats  as  do  those  of  the  masses.  Still 
they  wear  crimps  and  '  buns,"  but  not  in  the  most 
exaggerated  forms.     In  any  form,  they  are  ugly." 


The  late  M.  Jules  Simon  was  a  very  learned 
and  delightful  man,  but  there  were  some  things 
about  Americans  that  he  did  not  know  and  he  ex- 
pressed them  with  a  cocksureness  that  will  not  en- 
dear his  memory  to  American  women.  "Matri- 
mony in  the  United  States  "  he  declared  to  be 
"  more  of  a  business  contract,  terminable  at  pleas- 
ure by  means  of  an  ordinary  lawsuit,  ending  in 
divorce,  than  any  lasting  bond  of  love.  The  ties 
of  marriage  are  not  regarded  as  sacred  or  per- 
manent, but  are  treated  merely  as  the  stipu- 
lations of  an  ordinary  commercial  agreement." 
The  American  mother,  according  to  M.  Simon, 
"  is  the  direct  contrary  of  that  pattern  and  apostle 
of  every  virtue,  the  French  ntire  de  famille.  She 
regards  her  maternal  duties  as  onerous,  declines  to 
either  nurse  or  tend  her  children  herself,  and 
packs  them  off  to  school  as  soon  as  ever  they  are 
beyond  mere  infancy.  If  she  does  not  reside  at  a 
hotel,  she  has  a  house  where  her  husband  and  her- 
self occasionally  receive  their  friends,  but  which 
serves  for  little  else.  The  husband,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
fers his  club,  where  he  finds  solitude  if  he  desires 
it,  card  games-if  he  is  fond  of  gambling,  gossip  if 
he  likes  conversation,  and,  in  many  cases,  luxuries 
which  he  can  not  afford  to  have  at  his  own  house. 
Frequently  he  dines  at  his  club.  Being  thus  the 
entire  day  on  'Change  or  at  his  business,  and 
spending  the  evening  at  his  club,  his  wife,  during 
that  time,  forms  acquaintances  and  social  relations 
of  her  own.  She  is  left  entirely  free  to  her  own 
devices  unhampered  by  any  of  the  sentimental 
scruples  of  the  Old  World  concerning  her  hus- 
band and  children,  and — well,  she  hovers  on  the 
border-line  of  divorce." 
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on  their  skirt  edges.  It  is  rain- 
proof, sheds  water  and  never 
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If  your  dealer  will  not 
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Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 
"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy."'  a  new  book  by 
Miss  EmmaM.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal 
sent  for  25c.  postage  paid. 
S.  H.  &  AI.  Co.,  P.O.  Box  099.  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $   1,000,000,00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,737,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,300,000.00 

OFFICERS-President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President,  A. 
C.  Heineken;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary;  George 
Todrny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors — B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse,  A. 
C.  Heineken,  O.  Schoemann,  H.  Horstmann,  len.  Stein- 
hart,  Daniel  Meyer,  Nic.  Van  Bergen,  Emil  Rohte. 
Attorney,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,139  70 

October  z,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

m.w  vm-lr  )  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wew  *orK j  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerea 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

pi-  „Bn  (Union  National  Bank 

^mcago \ Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 


Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  B.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  StB. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,350,000 

j  no.  J.  Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager, 
H.  Wadswokth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipmam,  Asst-Cashier. 
Dirtctorz — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldrldge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.  McCook,  Charles  F.  Crocker,  Dudley  Evans . 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  EABTFOED, 
Capital  Paid  Up,   SI, 000, 000  i  Assets,  81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dicksok,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IK 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
683  MARKET  HTKEET  (Upntalrs). 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


is  a  model  wife  : 

And  a  right  good  cook  is  she. 
Such  Dread  and  cake  as  she  doth  make 

VTwonld  gladden  your  heart  to  see. 
And  donghnnts  brown  —  the  best  in  town : 

Her  pies  are  fit  for  a  qneen  : 
And  her  success,  as  70a  might  guess, 

Is  due  to  COTTOLENE. 
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the  most  healthful  as  well  as  the  moat  economical  shorten- 
ing and  frying  medium,  known. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Some  one  spoke  of  a  certain  Academician  one 
day  as  a  great  bore.  "Yes  ;  but  remember  that 
he  doesn't  pose,"  said  the  late  Jules  Simon  ;  "  and 
that's  rare,  you  know,  when  one  has  no  talent." 

A  story  used  to  be  told  in  London,  forty  years 
ago,  to  the  effect  that  Lady  Jersey,  going  one  Sun- 
day to  the  chapel  in  Curzon  Street,  found  all  the 
seats  filled.  "Well,  my  dear,"  she  remarked  to 
her  daughter,  as  they  turned  away,  "  at  least  we 
have  done  the  civil  thing." 

Lieutenant  Derby,  who  wrote  the  "  Squibob 
Papers,"  at  one  time  bad  his  quarters  next  to  Gen- 
eral Augur's.  Augur  had  a  number  of  children, 
and  sometimes  they  made  a  good  deal  of  noise. 
One  night  the  children  were  making  considerable 
noise,  when  there  came  a  tremendous  pounding  on 
the  partition,  and  Derby  called  out:  "  Augur  1 
Augur  I  I  wish  you'd  make  those  gimlets  of  yours 
keep  quiet ! " 

Henry  Ward  Beecher,  in  his  famous  speech  at 
Manchester,  England,  in  which  he  talked  for  an 
hour  against  a  howling  mob  of  rebel  sympathizers 
before  he  gained  their  attention,  was  interrupted 
by  a  man  in  the  audience,  who  shouted:  "Why 
didn't  you  whip  the  Confederates  in  sixty  days,  as 
you  said  you  would  ?"  "  Because,"  replied  Beecher, 
"  we  found  we  had  Americans  to  fight  instead  of 
Englishmen." 

The  answer  was  made  to  Frederick  the  Great  by 
one  of  his  generals,  when  he  threatened,  if  de- 
feated in  his  next  battle,  to  abdicate,  go  off  to 
Venice,  and  practice  as  a  physician  :  "  Toujours 
assassin?"  The  old  Scottish  gentleman,  near  the 
Border,  was  hardly  less  happy,  when  he  said  to  his 
son,  who  was  leaving  him  to  settle  as  a  doctor  in 
Carlisle :  "  Gang  awa",  man,  gang  awa',  and 
avenge  Flodden  !  " 

An  English  lady  writer  was  once  in  the  company 
of  a  sentimental  and  romantic  but  somewhat  elderly 
lady.  The  question  was  mooted  as  to  what  would 
be  the  pleasantest  manner  in  which  to  die.  "  To 
be  kissed  to  death,"  simpered  the  sentimental 
lady  ;  "  that  is  the  only  poetic  death,  more  so  even 
than  the  roses  of  Heliogabalus."  Mrs.  Dash  put 
up  her  eyeglass  and  remarked  in  a  languid  voice, 
"  I  think  it  would  be  somewhat  difficult  to  find  an 
executioner  1  " 

One  day  a  minister  called  on  Horace  Greeley 
to  get  a  subscription  for  a  temperance  society. 
Greeley  paid  little  attention  to  him.  The  minister 
kept  insisting  that  he  would  speak  to  him.  Find- 
ing the  usual  way  fruitless,  he  said,  in  a  somewhat 
loud  tone  :  "  Mr.  Greeley,  I  want  to  get  a  subscrip- 
tion from  you  for  this  society  to  prevent  people 
from  going  to  hell."  "Clear  out,"  said  Greeley, 
"  I  will  not  give  you  a  cent.  There  are  not  half 
enough  people  going  to  hell  now." 


A  gentleman  was  visiting  a  Scotch  lunatic 
asylum,  where  new  premises  were  being  added. 
The  inmates  were  assisting.  On  seeing  one  of  the 
latter  wheeling  a  barrow  upside  down  from  the 
building  to  the  stones,  the  visitor  asked  him  why  he 
wheeled  it  in  that  manner.  "  Oh,"  said  the  lunatic, 
"  that's  the  best  way."  The  visitor  took  the  bar- 
row, and,  turning  it  upside  down,  said  :  "  This  is 
the  proper  way."  "That's  a'  you  ken,"  said  the 
inmate  ;  "  I  tried  it  that  way,  but  they  filled  it  fu' 
o'  bricks."     So  saying,  he  trotted  on  his  usual  way. 


An  Argonaut  reader  sends  us  the  following  from 
Sonora,  Mexico  :  A  mining  man  down  here  told 
me  that  when  he  became  engaged,  he  wrote  a  let- 
ter full  of  rhapsodies  to  a  former  partner  of  his  who 
had  married  during  their  separation  of  several 
years,  acquainting  him  with  the  fact.  In  return, 
he  received  the  following  :  "  Dear  Tom  :  I  got 
your  letter  yesterday.  So  you  are  going  to  get 
married.  All  right — go  ahead.  I've  been  mar- 
ried three  years.  For  the  first  three  months,  you'll 
wish  yourself  in  Hades,  then  probably  you'll  gradu- 
ally get  used  to  it." 

P.  T.  Barnum,  before  the  railroad  shows  were  in 
existence,  traveled  by  wagons  from  town  to  town, 
halting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  to  enable  the 
circus  people  to  put  on  their  show  clothes  and  pre- 
pare for  the  parade.  One  night  the  show  did  not 
reach  town  in  time  to  make  much  of  a  parade. 
Later,  Mr.  Barnum  was  seated  in  the  village  hotel, 
when  an  angry  lot  of  people  who  were  disappointed 
at  the  size  of  the  parade  waited  upon  him  and  told 
him  that  he  was  a  fraud.  "How  so?"  said  Bar- 
num. "Well,"  replied  the  spokesman  for  the 
crowd,  "  you  advertised  two  miles  of  parade,  and 
there  was  only  one."  "Yes,"  replied  Barnum, 
"  there  was  one  mile  of  parade  and  another  mile 
of  damned  fools  following  it.  That  makes  two 
miles,  doesn't  it  ?  " 

A  New  Yorker  in  Minneapolis  took  a  trip  by 
trolley  to  Sl  Paul,- and  on  the  return  received  a 
transfer  to  the  car-line  that  passed  his  stopping- 
place,  the  West   House.     He  stopped   to  make  a 


small  purchase  before  taking  the  car,  and  when  he 
did  do  so  the  conductor  refused  to  receive  his 
transfer,  claiming  that  the  time  limit  on  it  had  ex- 
pired. The  New  Yorker  loudly  announced  his  de- 
termination to  ride  to  the  West  House  without 
further  payment,  and  a  lively  discussion  ensued. 
In  the  midst  of  it  the  car  stopped  to  take  on  a 
passenger,  the  conductor  glanced  about,  and  then 
he  called  out  "  West  House  !  "  The  New  Yorker, 
smiling  complacently,  got  off  the  car.  The  con- 
ductor started  the  car,  and  then  turned  and  grinned 
enigmatically  at  the  New  Yorker.  The  latter  was 
puzzled,  but  the  mystery  was  explained  when,  not 
recognizing  the  locality,  he  asked  a  passer-by 
where  the  West  House  was.  "Ten  blocks  further 
down  the  street,"  was  ihe  reply.      " 


INTAGLIOS. 


The  Strange  Guest. 
He  brought  a  branch  of  olive — 

This  stranger  guest  of  mine  ; 
Could  I  deny  him  entrance, 

Who  bore  the  peaceful  sign? 
Ah,  no  1    I  bade  him  welcome, 

I  set  him  meat  and  wine  ; 
Bat  while  he  drank  and  feasted, 

How  laughed  his  eyes  divine  ! 

I  took  the'branch  of  olive 
(The  soot hest  plant  that  grows), 

And  from  the  carven  ceiling 
I  hung  it  with  the  rose. 
'  But  why  to  me  this  token, 
Who  never  lacked  repose  ? 

Why  this  to  me,"  I  questioned, 

"  Who  know  nor  feud  nor  foes?" 

He  smiled  beneath  the  olive — 

This  strangest  stranger  guest. 
A  branch  from  off  the  thorn-tree 

Had  told  his  errand  best ; 
For  since  my  house  he  entered 

There's  ne'er  a  heart  at  rest. 
To  mock  me  with  the  olive  ! 

But  Love  doth  love  his  jest. 

— Edith  M.  Thomas. 


Love's  Change. 
I  went  to  dig  a  grave  for  Love, 

Bnt  the  earth  was  so  stiff  and  cold. 
That  though  I  strove  through  the  bitter  night, 

I  could  not  break  the  mold. 

And  I  said  :  "  Most  he  He  in  my  house  in  state  ! 

And  stay  in  his  wonted  place  ? 
Must  I  have  him  with  me  another  day. 

With  that  awfnl  change  in  his  face  ?  " 

— Anne  Reeve  Aldrich. 


Her  Explanation. 
So  you  have  wondered  at  me — guessed  in  vain 

What  the  real  woman  is  you  know  so  well? 

I  am  a  lost  illusion.     Some  strange  spell 
Once  made  your  friend  there,  with  his  fine  disdain 
Of  fact,  conceive  me  perfect.     He  would  fain 

(Bnt  could  not)  see  me  always,  as  befell 

His  dream  to  see  me,  plucking  asphodel. 
In  saffron  robes,  on  some  celestial  plain. 
All  that  I  was  he  marred  and  Bung  away 

In  quest  of  what  I  was  not,  could  not  be — 

Lilith,  or  Helen,  or  Antigone. 
Still  he  may  search  ;  but  I  have  had  my  day, 

And  now  the  Past  is  all  the  part  for  me 
That  this  world's  empty  stage  has  left  to  play. 

— E.  R.  Sill. 


Tenderness. 
Not  unto  every  heart  is  God's  good  gift 

Of  simple  tenderness  allowed  ;  we  meet 
With  love  in  many  fashions  when  we  lift 

First  to  our  lips  life's  waters,  bitter-sweet. 
Love  comes  upon  us  with  resistless  power 

Of  curbless  passion,  and  with  headstrong  wilt ; 
It  plays  around  like  April's  breeze  and  shower, 

Or  calmly  Bows,  a  rapid  stream,  and  stQl 
It  comes  with  blessedness  unto  the  heart 

That  welcomes  it  aright,  or — bitter  fate  ! — 
It  wrings  the  bosom  with  so  fierce  a  smart, 

That  love,  we  cry,  is  crueler  than  hate. 
And  then,  ah  me  !    When  love  has  ceased  to  bless, 
Our  broken  hearts  cry  out  for  tenderness  ! 

We  long  for  tenderness  like  that  which  hung 

About  us,  lying  on  our  mother's  breast ; 
A  selBsh  feeling,  that  no  pen  or  tongue 

Can  praise  aright,  since  silence  sings  it  best ; 
A  love,  as  far  removed  from  passion's  heat 

As  from  the  dullness  of  its  dying  fire  ; 
A  love  to  lean  on  when  the  falling  feet 

Begin  to  totter,  and  the  eyes  to  tire. 
In  youth's  bright  hey-day  hottest  love  we  seek, 

The  reddest  rose  we  grasp — but  when  it  dies, 
God  grant  that  later  blossoms,  violets  meek, 

May  spring  for  us  beneath  life's  autumn  skies  ; 
God  grant  some  loving  one  be  near  to  bless 
Our  weary  way  with  simple  tenderness  ! 

Woman's  Love. 
A  sentinel  angel,  sitting  high  in  glory, 
Heard  this  shrill  wail  ring  out  from  purgatory : 
'  Have  mercy,  mighty  angel  !  Hear  my  story  : 

'  I  loved,  and,  blind  with  passionate  love,  I  fell ; 
Love  brought  me  down  to  death,  and  death  to  hell— 
For  God  is  just,  and  death  for  sin  is  well. 

'  I  do  not  rage  against  His  high  decree, 
Nor  for  myself  do  ask  that  grace  shall  be, 
But  for  my  love  on  earth,  who  mourns  for  me. 

'  Great  spirit,  let  me  see  my  love  again, 
And  comfort  him  one  hour,  and  I  were  fain 
To  pay  a  thousand  years  of  fire  and  pain." 

Then  said  the  pitying  angel :  "  Nay,  repent 
That  wild  vow.     Look  !  the  dial-finger's  bent 
Down  to  the  last  hour  of  thy  punishment." 


But  still  she  wailed:  "  I  pray  thee,  let  me  go; 
I  can  not  rise  to  place  and  leave  him  so. 
Oh,  let  me  soothe  him  in  his  bitter  woe  ! " 

The  brazen  gates  ground  sullenly  ajar, 
And  upward,  joyous,  like  a  rising  star. 
She  rose,  and  vanished  in  the  ether  far. 

But  soon  adown  the  dying  sunset  sailing. 
And,  like  a  wounded  bird,  her  pinions  trailing, 
She  Buttered  back  with  broken-hearted  wailing. 

She  sobbed  :  "  I  found  him  by  the  summer  sea 

Reclined,  his  head  upon  a  maiden's  knee  ; 

She  curled  his  hair,  and  kissed  him.     Woe  is  me  ! " 

She  wept :  "  Now  let  my  punishment  begin  ; 
I  have  been  fond  and  foolish.     Let  me  in 
To  expiate  my  sorrow  and  my  sin." 

The  angel  answered  :  "  Nay,  sad  soul,  go  higher  t 
To  be  deceived  in  your  true  heart's  desire 
Was  bitterer  than  a  thousand  years  of  fire  !" 

— John  Hay. 

Some  weeks  ago  the  quandary  of  an  editor  was 
mentioned  in  these  columns.  He  had  started  a  lot 
of  reading  clubs  among  his  subscribers,  and  the 
ladies  of  one  such  club  wrote  for  advice  as  to  the 
proper  method  of  getting  rid  of  an  objectionable 
but  tenacious  lady  president  whose  feelings  they 
did  not  wish  to  hurt.  The  editor  begged  the 
question,  but  two  correspondents  have  since  offered 
suggestions,  and  we  reproduce  them  for  such  of 
our  readers  as  may  have  been  interested  in  the 
matter.  The  first  is  radical  ;  she  says  :  "  Change 
the  whole  board.  It  is  better  to  lose  good  officers 
temporarily  than  to  keep  a  poor  one.  You  can  re- 
instate the  good  ones."  The  second  is  more  dip- 
lomatic. "  Have  some  one  elected  as  vice-presi- 
dent," she  suggests,  "  to  whom  shall  be  given  a 
large  share  of  the  work,  confining  the  president  to 
a  mere  figure-head  ;  then  the  president  will  either 
resign  or  be  satisfied  with  the  title  alone,  a  method 
pursued  by  large  corporations." 


A  double-tandem  bicycle,  with  four  wheels  ar- 
ranged like  those  of  a  wagon,  and  four  seats'for 
riders,  two  in  front  and  two  behind,  and  carrying 
a  hose-reel,  rotary-pump,  etc.,  was  exhibited  at  the 
recent  bicycle  show  in  Paris.  The  machine  is  in- 
tended as  a  fire-engine.  When  the  scene  of  the 
fire  is  reached,  the  pedals  are  thrown  into  gear 
with  the  pump,  the  hose  is  unrolled,  and  the  riders, 
resuming  their  seats,  work  the  pump  by  means  of 
the  pedals.  It  is  claimed  that  this  machine  can 
outstrip  any  fire-engine  drawn  by  horses  on  the 
way  to  a  conflagration,  and  that  its  pump  is  at  least 
as  effective  as  those  of  the  hand-engines  used  in 

small  towns. 

»    ♦    »  — 

"They  are  talking  of  putting  in  long-distance 
telephones  for  the  farmers'  use."  "  How  charming  ! 
Of  course  they  can  be  ulilized  in  calling  the  cows." 
— Chicago  Record. 


Travel  Tvith  a  Friend 
Who  will  protect  you  from  those  enemies — nausea, 
indigestion,  malaria,  and  the  sickness  produced  by 
rocking  on  the  waves,  and  sometimes  by  inland 
traveling  over  the  rough  beds  of  ill-laid  railroads. 
Such  a  friend  is  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters.  Ocean 
mariners,  yachtsmen,  commercial  and  theatrical 
agents,  and  tourists  testify  to  the  protective  potency 
of  this  effective  safeguard,  which  conquers  also 
rheumatism,  nervousness,  and  biliousness. 


St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  relieve  feverishness 
and  prevent  fits  and  convulsions  during  the  teeth- 
ing period. 

»  ♦  . 

He — "  So  it  is  all  forgotten  :  even  your  kissing  me 
that  night  a  year  ago."  She — "Yes  ;  I  never  could 
remember  faces." — Lift. 


*  «*i^»Tfc*  ***T»n»  *XWkT*M  annr**  »»»»*»»»»*  ■^«*»^»>  » 


(a  box  of  Powder 
with  every  bottle) 


5  will  preserve  the  teeth,  perfume  ' 
J  the  breath,  and  harden  the  gums.  5 


?  All  Druggists.  Small  sample  free,  by  mail,  if  . 
g  yon  mention  this  publication.  Address  the  pro-  J 
J  prietora.  Hall  A  Ruckel.  Wholesale  Druggists,  J 
J  New  York.  J 

«  ********  ********  ********  ********  ********  **  ********  * 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store: 

SAIL  DUCE-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDBAULIC-ALL  NUHBKRS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUUK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  :iS!.rlncb  Dock,  from  7  Ounces 
to  10  Ounce*,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAJf  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896, 

Doric Tuesday,  July  31 

Belgic.fVia  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  8 

Coptic.  .{Via  Honolulu).  .Wednesday ,  August  26 

Gaelic Saturday,  September  13 

Ronnd-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freigb*   and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  Id 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  July  3,  13,  18,  28,  August  2,  12,  27. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  July  8,  13,  18,  23,  28, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Horn boldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  M.  July  5,  8,  12,  16,  20,24,  2S,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  July  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26,  30, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  July  5,  8.  12,  16, 
20,  24,  28,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose1  del  Cabo,  Mazatfan.  La  Paz, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaha,  July 
3,  and  25th  of  each  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &.  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


.CEAN1C  S.S.  CO. 

I  AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII, 

'  SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ' 


k  DAYS  ONLY,  to 
I  HONOLULU,  by 
'S.S.  AUSTRALIA 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  August 
4,  at  10  a.  if.    Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Monowai  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  August  20,  at  2  p.  If, 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  1  u  Montjjom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States   aud    Royal  Mall    Steamer*, 
Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 
'        York  every  Wednesday. 

PROM   NEW  YORK: 


Germanic August  5 

Teutonic August  12 

Britannic August  19 

Majestic Aogust26 


Germanic September  2 

Teutonic September  9 

Britannic September  16 

Majestic .September  23 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.      Excursion  tickets  on   favor- 
able   terms.     Through   tickets    to    London    and    Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  S42.50  and  $47.50.     Sternee  tickets 
at  low  rates.     Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leadit 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 
H.  MAITLAND  KEKS1 
so  Broadwa 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Coffin-Wood  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Minnie  Mansfield  Wood 
and  Lieutenant  William  H.  Coffin,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  took  place  last  Tuesday  noon  at  the 
residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Clunie,  115  De 
Long  Avenue,  this  city.  It  was  originally  intended 
to  have  the  wedding  take  place  next  Saturday  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  father  in  San  ]os6,  but  a 
curtailment  of  the  groom's  leave  of  absence  made 
it  imperative  to  have  the  wedding  on  Tuesday,  in 
order  that  he  could  return  at  once  to  his  station  at 
Fort  Canby,  Wash. 

The  bride  is  the  widow  of  the  late  Captain 
Abram  E.  Wood,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
died  at  the  Presidio,  April  14,  1894.  She  is  the 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mansfield,  of  San  Jose,  at 
whose  home  she  has  been  residing.  The  groom  is 
a  native  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  has  been 
in  the  service  since  September  1,  1869.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  Presidio  for  about  four  years,  until 
a  few  months  ago,  when  he  was  assigned  to  duty  at 
Fort  Canby,  Wash. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  D.  O. 
Kelley,  the  chaplain  at  the  Presidio,  in  the  presence 
of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield,  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mansfield,  the  bride's  brother  and  sis- 
ter-in-law, Mrs.  A.  J.  Clunie,  and  Lieutenant  John 
H.  C.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Alert.  The  last- 
named  gentleman  is  the  groom's  brother,  and  acted 
as  best  man.  A  breakfast  was  served  after  the 
ceremony.  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Coffin  will  leave 
to-day  for  Fort  Canby. 


The  Gorgas-McDougal  Wedding. 

There  was  a  pretty  wedding  in  the  chapel  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  last  Tuesday  at  noon, 
when  Miss  Katherine  C.  McDougal  became  the 
wife  of  Lieutenant  Miles  C.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  N.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  Commodore 
Charles  J.  McDougal,  U.  S.  N.  She  has  passed 
most  of  her  life  at  Mare  Island,  where  her  mother 
is  in  charge  of  the  light-house.  The  groom,  who 
has  been  attached  to  the  flag-ship  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  three  years,  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Medical  Director  G.  A.  Gorgas,  U.  S.  N.,  and  has 
been  in  the  service  since  September,  1875. 

The  church  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
flowers,  and  was  filled  with  friends  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  all  of  the  officers  appearing  in  full- 
dress  uniforms.  Miss  Bessie  McDougal,  a  sister 
of  the  bride,  who  came  from  Baltimore,  Md.,  to 
attend  the  wedding,  acted  as  maid  of  honor.  Miss 
Carrie  McDougal,  Miss  Wilcox,  Miss  Woods,  and 
the  Misses  McCalla  were  the  bridesmaids.  Surgeon 
Charles  T.  Hibbett,  U.  S.  N.,  was  the  best  man, 
and  the  ushers  comprised  Lieutenant  William  S. 
Sims,  U.  S.  N.,  Assistant- Paymaster  Philip  V. 
Mohun,  U.  S.  N.,  Passed  Assistant  -  Engineer 
Theodore  F.  Burgdorff,  U.  S.  N.,  Passed  Assistant- 
Engineer  William  H.  Allderdice,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant McDonald,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Ensign  Charles 
L.  Hussey,  U.  S.  N.  Medical-Director  George 
W.  Woods,  U.  S.  N.,  gave  the  bride  into  the 
keeping  of  the  groom.  After  the  wedding  there 
was  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  Commander 
and  Mrs.  B.  H.  McCalla,  U.  S.  N.,  where  the 
afternoon  was  pleasantly  passed.  After  a  trip 
through  Southern  California,  the  newly  wedded 
couple  will  go  to  Annapolis,  Md.,  where  Lieu- 
tenant Gorgas  has  been  assigned  to  duty. 


The  Friday  Night  Club. 
It  has  been  definitely  determined  that  the  Friday 
Night  Club  will  be  a  feature  of  social  life  here  dur- 
ing the  coming  winter.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway 
will,  as  heretofore,  manage  the  affairs  of  the  club. 
The  large  number  of  debutantes  this  season,  com- 
bined with  those  of  last  winter,  will  insure  an  in- 
creased membership  for  the  club.  There  will  be 
five  cotillions  during  the  season.    It  is  proposed 


The  best  house- 
keepers use  the 
Royal  Baking 
Powder  instead  of 
soda  and  cream  of 
tartar  or  saleratus 
and  sour  milk.  Its 
scientific  composi- 
tion insures  uni- 
form results.  By- 
its  use  only  may 
the  finest  flavored, 
most  wholesome 
food  be   produced. 

ROYAL   BAKING   POWDER   CO..   103  WAUL  ST.,  N.  Y. 


to  make  the  Christmas  cotillion  the  great  affair  of 
the  season.  The  decorations  are  to  be  most  elabo- 
rate, and  the  music  will  all  be  new.  It  will  be  a 
leap-year,  fancy-dress  cotillion,  and  Miss  Alice 
Hager  will  be  the  leader.  It  is  expected  that  the 
army  and  navy  officers  will  appear  in  the  hand- 
some full-dress  uniforms  of  their  respective  ser- 
vices, and  that  those  who  have  hunting  "pinks" 
will  wear  them.  The  bicycle  craze  has  done  so 
much  to  favor  the  display  of  the  nether  limbs  that 
it  is  believed  many  gentlemen  will  not  hesitate  to 
wear  fancy  and  historical  costumes.  As  for  the 
fair  sex,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  will  do  their 
share  toward  making  the  scene  picturesque.  Mem- 
bers' cards  for  the  season  will  be  issued  next 
month,  and  the  first  meeting  will  be  held  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall  late  in  November. 


The  Levison-Gerstle  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Gerstle  and  Mr.  J. 
B.  Levison  will  take  place  at  noon  next  Wednesday 
at  "  Violet  Terrace,"  the  country  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  in  San  Rafael.  Miss  Gerstle  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle,  of  this 
city,  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  Louis  Sloss.  Miss  Bella 
Gerstle,  the  bride's  sister,  will  be  the  maid  of 
honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss  Alice 
Greenwald,  Miss  Alice  Greenebaum,  Miss  Alma 
Levison,  Miss  Helen  Schweitzer,  Miss  Clara 
Joseph,  and  Miss  Sadie  Hecht.  Mr.  Arthur  H. 
Small  will  be  the  best  man.  There  will  be  no 
ushers.  The  ceremony  will  take  place  in  the  little 
summer-house  adjacent  to  the  villa,  and  Rabbi 
Jacob  Voorsanger  will  officiate.  A  breakfast  will 
be  served  afterward.  About  two  hundred  guests 
have  been  invited.  They  will  take  the  narrow- 
gauge  boat  at  quarter-past  ten  o'clock  from  this 

city.' 

•— 

Notes  and  Qossip. 
Among  the  debutantes  who  will  make  their  ap- 
pearance next  season  are  Miss  Susie  Blanding, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  ; 
Miss  Kate  Salisbury,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  Salisbury  ;  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins  ;  Miss  Carol  Crockett, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  ;  Miss 
Alice  Hoffman,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southard 
Hoffman  ;  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson  ;  Miss  Gertrude  Car- 
roll, daughter  of  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  ;  Miss 
Jessie  Hobart,  cousin  of  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart ; 
and  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  sister  of  Mrs.  E.  Avery 

McCarthy. 

«  ♦  «      

COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Political  Situation  in  Southern  California. 
Los  Angeles,  July  15,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  For  more  than  thirty  years  a 
Democrat,  and  for  twelve  years  a  Cleveland  Democrat, 
for  nineteen  years  I  have  not  failed  to  read  (and  pay  for) 
an  issue  of  the  Argonaut.  From  this  you  may  infer  that 
I  do  not  fear  to  read  vigorous  expressions  of  views  op- 
posed to  mine. 

The  two  great  parties  have  held  their  conventions  ;  the 
Republican  has  placed  in  nomination  a  man  who  may  be 
termed  a  statesman  without  exciting  a  smile  of  contempt 
— a  man  who  has  made  his  mark  on  the  history  of  our 
country.  His  election  would  be  an  assurance  to  those 
even  who  oppose  his  theory  as  to  a  tariff  that  the  Presi- 
dency would  lose  none  of  its  dignity,  that  the  President 
would  preserve  his  own  self-respect.  Against  him  is  a 
candidate  of  whom  his  supporters  can  say  only  that  he 
is  vigorous  in  person,  has  a  good  and  penetrating  voice, 
and  has  a  "magnetic"  influence  upon  his  hearers;  to 
this  it  may  be  added  that,  while  on  the  platform  at  the 
convention,  he  put  up  a  very  cheap  article  and  disposed 
of  it  for  a  very  high  price.  But  as  we  are  not  discussing 
Bryan's  qualifications  as  an  auctioneer,  all  this  might 
well  be  left  unsaid.  In  two  terms  in  Congress  the  only 
impression  that  he  made  was  as  a  man  with  a  speech, 
and  in  the  few  days  since  his  nomination  he  has  done 
nothing  except  repeat  that  speech.  As  for  ideas,  every 
ward  speaker  and  country  paper  has  repeated  them  over 
and  over. 

Since  the  nomination  of  Bryan,  personally  and  by 
others,  I  have  "  sounded  "  hundreds  of  voters,  with  a  re- 
sult that  has  shocked  and  terrified  me.  I  have  heard  of 
three  Democrats,  myself  included,  who  will  oppose 
Bryan ;  I  can  easily  give  you  the  names  of  twenty  times 
as  many  Republicans  who  will  vote  for  him.  Why? 
Because  the  incessant  clamor  of  bad  times  has  had  its 
effect  upon  almost  everybody;  the  Republicans,  having 
joined  with  the  Debses,  Sovereigns,  Blands,  Bryans, 
Altgetds,  tramps,  and  all  such  in  the  efforts  to  intensify 
dissatisfaction.  But  in  the  attempts  to  learn  the  opinions 
of  individuals,  before  referred  to,  I  have  heard  from  no 
one  man  a  reference  to  tariff,  but  from  every  one  a  de- 
nunciation of  the  "  demonetization  of  silver,"  and  the 
prediction  that  free  coinage,  16  to  1,  will  make  this  the 
most  prosperous  country  on  the  globe,  and  free  us  from 
our  subjection  to  England  and  the  poor  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  the  rich. 

To-day  the  Republican  party  and  the  McKinley  party 
are  not  identical— the  latter  includes  thousands  of  law- 
abiding  Democrats.  The  only  hope  for  McKinley  is  in 
the  failure  of  the  latter  class  to  make  a  nomination. 
Such  a  nomination  will  draw — not  from  the  Democratic 
party  of  to-day — but  from  the  McKinley  party.  God  grant 
that  the  Democrats  who  now  belong  to  the  latter  may 
have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  pursue  the 
only  course  that  can  prevent  the  election  of  Bryan. 

It  is  well  enough  to  talk  of  the  tariff  question,  or  of  the 
silver  question,  but  overshadowing  both  of  them  is  the 
real  question  of  the  day — law  or  anarchy.  McKinley 
represents  the  former,  Bryan  the  latter.  G.  F.  M, 


A  Word  to  Women. 

San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  20,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  An  often  quoted  reason  for  with- 
holding the  right  of  the  ballot  from  women  is  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  women  themselves  do  not  wish  it,  and 
are  openly  expressed  anti-suffragists.  Often  these  women 
are  among  the  most  charming  we  know,  and  as  such  have 
that  influence  over  the  other  sex  which  it  is  natural  for 
beauty  and  good  fortune  to  exercise.  But  have  they  a 
right  to  put  a  stone  in  the  path  of  their  more  progressive 


sisters?  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  fortunate,  the 
thoughtless,  the  carefully  cherished,  those  who  spend 
their  lives  in  culling  the  sweets  from  the  pleasures  of 
existence,  should  at  Jirst  tfwught  be  impatient  of  the 
idea  of  any  change  ;  it  is  perhaps  not  surprising  that  the 
happy  mother  and  busy  housekeeper  should  feel  she  had 
slight  opportunity  for  the  discussion  or  assimilation  of 
larger  subjects  or  wider  interests  ;  at  the  same  time,  is  it 
noble  or  wise  of  her  to  fail  to  consider  the  mass  of  her 
sister  women  who  do  so  ardently  desire  the  ballot 
Among  these  are  business  women,  owners  of  property, 
and  holders  of  interests  of  as  much  importance  as  their 
brother-citizens,  women  of  intellect  who  have  won  honor 
in  influential  walks  of  life,  women  who  have  sufficient 
brains  to  look  after  the  interests  of  their  family  with  lov- 
ing care,  and  yet  have  somewhat  left  to  devote  to  the 
welfare  of  their  country  and  the  assistance  of  humanity 
at  large.  Why  should  this  surplus  goto  waste?  Why 
should  the  more  selfish  of  our  sex  consider  only  her 
own  individual  case?  Argument  and  the  ethical  right 
are  on  the  side  of  woman  suffrage;  let  us  not  consider 
them  here,  bat  let  us  beg  of  all  women  to  look  into  this 
subject  carefully  before  making  a  hasty  decision,  and  let 
us  ask  of  them  to  remember  the  importance  of  the  cause 
and  their  duty  to  humanity  as  well  as  to  their  own  fire- 
sides. 

Let  no  one  fear  that  a  wider  brain  interest  will  harden 
woman,  or  render  her  cold  to  the  loves  and  delights  of 
her  home.  When  nature  made  her,  it  gave  her  qualities 
and  powers  which  will  always  be  hers,  however  stronger 
in  both  brain  and  body  the  centuries  of  progress  bring 
her  to  be.  Grace  R.  Luce. 

Who  Is  "V.  Bonnat"  ? 

45  South  Seventh*  East  Street, 

Salt  Lake,  July  17,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  saw  in  your  issue  of  July  6th, 
in  an  article  entitled  "  Painters  at  the  Salons,"  the  name 
of  Bonnat  mentioned,  with  a  notice  of  some  of  his  works. 
I  have  a  picture  signed  "V.  Bonnat,"  six  feet  by  five 
feet  in  size,  which,  when  I  bought  it  some  years  ago, 
was  called  "The  Conversion  of  the  Magdalene."  I 
could  never  get  a  history  of  it,  its  age,  etc. 

Could  it  have  been  painted  by  the  Bonnat  of  whom 
your  correspondent  spoke?  Could  your  att-critic  furnish 
me  the  Information  I  desire?  In  the  event  of  his  not  be- 
ing able  to  do  so,  could  such  information  be  obtained 
through  your  Paris  correspondent,  "  Dorsey,"  either  by 
me  or  through  you  ?    Respectfully, 

William  M.  Feb. 

[The  painter  of  whom  "  Dorsey  "  wrote  is  Leon  Joseph 
Florentin  Bonnat.  We  have  no  knowledge  of  "V. 
Bonnat."  Perhaps  some  of  our  readers  may  be  able  to 
furnish  the  desired  information. — Eds.] 


American  and  English  Steamship  Lines. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  July  18,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  connection  with  the  wreck  of 
the  English  steamer  Drummond  Castle,  I  noticed  in  an 
English  paper— the  Yorkshire  Weekly  Post  of  June  27th 
(a  cutting  of  which  I  inclose) — that  the  owners,  Messrs. 
Donald  Currie  &  Co.,  donated  five  thousand  pounds 
(about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars)  to  the  relief  fund.  I 
should  be  much  interested  to  know — if  yon  can  tell  me — 
what  sum  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  of  New  York  do- 
nated toward  the  relief  fund  in  the  case  of  the  wreck  of 
their  steamer  Colima  last  year,  so  as  to  compare  the 
liberality  of  two  large  and  wealthy  American  and  English 
corporations  under  very  similar  circumstances. 

Respectfully,        M.  C.  Dormer. 

[We  have  not  heard  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Company  do- 
nating any  sum  to  a  relief  fund  for  the  survivors  of  the 
Colima,  and  do  not  think  they  made  any  such  donation. — 

Eds.] 

»  ■    - 

The  "Argonaut"  Defended. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  July  14, 1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of 
your  paper  since  1879,  and  I  will  say  that  for  cleanness, 
honesty,  and  truthfulness  your  paper  has  no  peer  and  few 
equals,  if  any,  in  the  realm  of  journalism.  And  when 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss  Banning  accuses  you,  as  she  or  he 
does,  of  being  a  worn-out,  old  debauchee,  he  or  she  only 
foreshadows  his  or  her  nastiness.  Every  line  of  that 
letter  is  suggestive  of  immorality.  Whoever  the  writer 
is,  if  a  man,  he  is  depraved  ;  if  a  married  woman,  lost  to 
decency  ;  if  unmarried,  abandoned.  These  are  the  sen- 
timents of  a  married  man.  Keep  your  paper  clean,  as 
you  have  always  done,  and  smite  evil  in  high  and  low 
places.  Respectfully  yours,  I.  Henderson. 


Gold  and  Silver. 

Martinez,  July  19,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  heard  a  man  say  yesterday 
that  if  we  must  have  but  one  metal,  cither  gold  or  silver, 
as  full  money,  silver  was  best,  because  it  was  more 
honest  as  between  debtor  and  creditor,  for  the  reason  that 
its  purchasing  power  with  respect  to  commodities  varied 
less  than  that  of  gold. 

The  force  of  the  argument  depends  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  last  statement.     Is  it  true  or  not?  H.  S. 

[We  shall  reply  in  a  future  number. — Eds.] 


There  is  a  London  Law  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Society  which  insures  against  twins  ;  for  a  pre- 
mium of  twenty  dollars  it  will  pay  two  thousand 
dollars  for  the  double  event.  The  first  policy 
issued  was  a  winner. 


—  Kodak,  Kodet,  Bull's  -  Eye,  Bullet, 
Premo,  Poco,  Hawk-Eye  cameras,  '96  models,  from 
$5.00  upwards.  Everything  new  and  fresh  in  pho- 
tography. Developing  and  printing.  Instruction 
free.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  St. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  The  latter  part  op  next  week  Mr. 
Hirschman  will  occupy  his  new  jewelry  store,  No. 
10  Post  Street  (Masonic  Temple), 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves, 

Removed  to  128  Post  Street. 


ANDREW  USHER 
SCOTCH  WHISKEY 

OLD    VATTED    CLENLIVET 
and    SPECIAL    RESERVE. 

Messrs.  Andrew  Usher  &  Co.,  Edinburgh, 
are  the  largest  exporters  of  Scotch  Whiskey 
in  the  world,  and  constantly  carry  a  stock 
of  over  2,000,000  gallons  in  bond  of  this 
spirit.  It  is  only  by  maintaining  immense 
and  most  judiciously  selected  stocks  that 
Messrs.  Usher  have  been  enabled  to  attain 
the  position  they  hold  to-day  in  all  markets 
of  the  world. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents, 
WILLIAM   WOLFF  &  CO., 

327-329  MARKET  STREET. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated  -        - .       -        -  ' 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


HARLOE 


is  established  in 
new  quarters 
and  is  selling 
Hats     and     Caps 
_  „  cheaper  than 

1306  MARKET  ST.    ever. 


THE 

Hatter 


CAPITOLA 

Is  charmingly  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  four  miles  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gauge  Railroad. 

Thousands  visit  this  resort  yearly  to  enjoy 
the  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  hotel  is  situated  at  the  very  water's 
edge;  surf  bathing  and  hot  salt  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  furnished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort. 
Free  camping  ground.     Address 

E.  REANIER,  Superintendent, 
Capitola. 


YOUR   VACATION  ! 

SPEND    IT    AT 

THE  SEA  BEACH  HOTEI^ 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL., 

Now    under    the    proprietorship    of    MR.    JOHN    R. 
CHACE.     It   is  the  ideal  health  and    pleasure  resort, 
nestling  in  a  very  bower  of  loveliness.     For  farther  in- 
formation address  J.  R.  CHACK, 
Proprietor  Sea  Beach  Hotel. 


-T  XX  IE- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


■  OP  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  In  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

246  Sutter  Street. 


July  27,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


THE 


Argonaut 


.  .  .  DURING    THE  .  .  . 

National  Campaign 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  July  ist  to  No- 
vember 30th,  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
person  subscribing  direct  to 
this  office,  for  One  Dollar. 


Between  this  and  November 
the  political  battle  will  be  waged. 
It  is  to  be  a  campaign  of  issues. 
There  will  be  no  personalities.  It 
is  a  campaign  of  facts. 

The  issues  between  the  two 
parties  are  clear-cut.  The  Demo- 
crats believe  in  free  trade.  The 
Republicans  believe  in  protection 
and  reciprocity.  The  Democrats 
believe  in  unlimited  free-silver 
coinage.  The  Republicans  be- 
lieve in  maintaining  the  present 
monetary  standard.  The  Argo- 
naut believes  that  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  is  essential 
to  the  good  government  of  this 
republic. 

We  believe  in  protection  to 
American  industries,  and  reci- 
procity with  non-competing  coun- 
tries. We  believe  that  our  for- 
eign commerce  should  be  ex- 
tended, the  building  of  American 
ships  encouraged,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  restored  to  its  former 
position  upon  the  high  seas.  We 
believe  in  the  restriction  of  natu- 
ralization. We  believe  in  the 
present  restriction  of  all  foreign 
immigration,  and  the  ultimate  ex- 
clusion of  all  immigrants  coming 
in  competition  with  and  tending 
to  degrade  American  labor. 

Believing  that  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  will  best 
subserve  all  these  ends,  most  of 
which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Ar- 
gonaut will  do  its  best  for  the 
success  of  that  party  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  of  1896. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Yates  and  their  little  daughter  re- 
turned from  London  last  Sunday,  and  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  to  visit  the  father  of  Mr.  Yates.  They  will  come 
to  this  city  about  August  20th,  and  until  November  ist 
will  be  the  guests  of  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Yates,  at  her  residence,  2100  California  Street. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  returned  from  Paso 
Robles  last  Saturday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  will  go  to  Santa  Monica  early  in 
August  to  visit  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham  are  occupying  their  cottage 
near  Tallac,  Lake  Tahoe.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Bab- 
cock  and  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Quay  have  been  visiting  them. 
Mr.  Babcock  is  having  a  cottage  erected  near  Dr. 
Brigham 's,  and  it  will  be  completed  early  in  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Jerome,  who  have  been  at 
Coronado  Beach  for  a  couple  of  months,  are  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  amd  Miss  Huntington 
are  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
last  Tuesday,  accompanied  by  her  niece. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Castle,  Mias  Blanche  Castle,  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Castle  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  returned  from  Europe  last 
Tuesday  after  a  prolonged  absence.  While  en  route 
home  they  visited  Castle  Crag  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine  and  Miss  Mary 
Lake  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  Brown  and 
Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  at  Delta  Lodge,  near  Napa. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  Mr.  Frank  B.  King  are  visit- 
ing the  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  and  the  Misses  Salisbury  have 
returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  summer  at  Pleas- 
anton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay  are  occupying  a  cot- 
tage in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Fanny  Friedlander  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grant  Selfridge  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  a  visit  to  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Howard  have  returned  to  San 
Mateo  after  a  visit  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw  and  Miss  Alice 
Grimes,  of  Oakland,  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  Elliott  McAllister  and  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Board  man 
have  been  at  Lake  Tahoe  during  the  past  week. 

Dr,  L.  Neumann  returned  to  the  city  last  Tuesday 
after  a  fortnight's  outing  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  wOl  remain  in  Sausalito  until  late 
in  August. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  has  gone  north  to  visit  Alaska,  Oregon, 
and  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warren  D.  Clark  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  friends  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Zeile  have  been  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  at  their  home  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Mr.  William  Northrope 
Cowles  arrived  at  Catalina  Island  on 'July  17th,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  P.  Tarbuts  and  Mr.  Edmund  Davis,  of 
London.  On  Saturday  they  caught  a  jew-fish  weighing 
three  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  the  largest  catch  of  the 
season.  Mr.  Cowles,  by  the  way,  has  just  returned  from 
the  East. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Webster  is  due  in  San  Francisco  July  26th. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  has  returned  from  a  week's 
visit  to  Mrs.  George  Crocker  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle 
Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  R.  Shreve  are  passing  a  few 
weeks  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Page  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Eyre  in  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Rodgers,  of  Columbus,  O,,  is  visiting  her  cousin, 
Miss  Juliette  Williams,  at  her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  and  the  Misses  May  and  Alice 
Hoffman  have  gone  to  the  Blue  Lakes  in  Lake  County 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  John  Skae  and  Miss  Alice  Skae  are  passing  a 
month  at  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Bigelow  have  returned  from  San 
Rafael  and  have  gone  to  San  Jose"  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs  and  family  left  last  Tuesday  to  visit 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Charles 
Lord  Bird,  of  Newton  Centre,  Mass.,  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  been  visiting  Santa  Barbara 
during  the  past  week.  Next  week  he  will  go  to  Los 
Angeles  and  other  Southern  points. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  Miss  Margaret  Casserly  are 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  few  weeks. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Barnes  was 
brightened  on  July  17th  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 

Mr.  George  Tallant  is  paying  a  visit  to  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Small  arrived  in  New  York  city  a  week 
ago. 

Mr.  John  I.  Sabin  and  the  Misses  Sabin  arrived  in 
Hamburg  last  Thursday. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Knight  and  Mr.  Frederick  Knight  wDl 
remain  at  Catalina  Island  another  week. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  is  still  seriously  ill  at  her  residence 
on  Bryant  Street,  in  consequence  of  which  no  date  has 
been  set  for  the  Martin-McKenna  wedding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  will  soon  leave  for  New 
York  to  meet  their  daughter.  Miss  Carol  Crockett,  who 
is  en  route  home  from  Europe. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Abbey  Hurry  has  been  entertaining  a 
large  house-party  at  her  home  in  Saugerties,  on  the  Hud- 
son. Among  her  guests  were  Miss  Pell  and  Miss  Ren- 
wick,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Edith  McBean,  of  this 
city. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Powers  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Chap- 
man,  are  passing  the  summer  in  Shasta  County. 

Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson  will  go  East  in  September  to  meet 
her  daughter,  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  who  has  been  pass- 
ing the  summer  at  various  watering  places,  and  bring  her 
home. 

Mr.  George  T.  Bromley  was  taken  ill  at  an  early  hour 
last  Sunday  morning  at  Belvedere,  where  be  was  visiting 
friends.  He  has  been  confined  to  his  room  ever  since, 
but  no  serious  results  are  feared. 

Mrs.  Arthur  F.  Barnard  has  returned  to  the  city  after 
passing  five  weeks  at  health  resorts  in  Shasta  County. 
Mr.  Barnard  was  with  her  a  part  of  the  time. 

Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle,  Mr.  Joseph  Sloss,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Sloss,  Mr.  Otto  Greenwald,  and  Mr.  Leon  Greenbaum, 
returned  to  the  city  last  Monday  after  making  a  tour  of 
Mendocino  County  for  two  weeks. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll,  the  Misses  Lizzie  and  Ger- 
trude Carroll,  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Whittler  sailed  for  Hono- 
lulu last  Thursday,  and  will  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  arrived  in  New  York  city 
last  Thursday.  They  are  en  route  to  Europe  for  a  pro- 
longed visit. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Sinclair,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  will  return  to  duty  at  the  Presidio  next  Tues- 
day, after  a  two  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

Pay-Inspector  R.  P.  Lisle,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Navy  Pay  Office  at  Philadelphia  and 
ordered  to  be  ready  for  duty  on  the  San  Francisco  as 
fleet  paymaster  of  the  European  Station. 

Lieutenant  W.  W.  Galbraith,  Fifth  Artillery.  U.  S.  A., 
is  absent  from  the  Presidio  on  a  ten  days'  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Blunt,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A„  will 
return  to  the  Presidio  to-day,  after  a  ten  days'  leave  of 
absence. 

Lieutenant  John  W.  Joyes,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Sergeant  James  W.  Clinton,  Sergeant  Thomas  M. 
Anderson,  Jr.,  Corporal  Henry  E.  Eames,  and  Corporal 
John  F.  Wilkinson,  of  the  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
Corporal  Preston  Brown,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Sergeant  Warren  S.  Sample,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
have  received  orders  to  appear  for  final  examination  for 
promotion  at  Fort  Leavenworth  on  September  ist. 


A  Bon-Vivant  of  Thirty  Years  Ago. 

The  recent  death  of  Albert  Gansl,  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  brings  up  a  flood  of  memories  to 
old-timers  in  San  Francisco.  As  is  well-known, 
Gansl  had  been  for  many  years  connected  with  the 
Rothschilds,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  man- 
ager of  their  banking-house  at  Frankfort.  He  was 
in  the  Rothschilds'  employ  from  boyhood  until  his 
death,  at  sixty-seven  years  of  age. 

Gansl  came  to  San  Francisco  in  1866.  At  that 
time  the  Rothschilds  had  a  banking  agency  in  San 
Francisco,  and  he  was  placed  in  its  charge.  Gansl 
was  a  man  of  wealth,  of  epicurean  instincts,  of 
luxurious  tendencies,  and  with  all  the  tastes  of  an 
old-world  bon-vivant.  He  speedily  made  himself  a 
feature  in  the  masculine  society  of  San  Francisco 
thirty  years  ago.  He  became  a  member  of  the  old 
Union  Club,  a  very  much  more  rapid  organization 
than  its  present  successor.  He  leased  the  old 
Bowie  mansion,  with  its  grounds  and  garden,  at  the 
northwest  corner  of  Sutter  and  Stockton  Streets. 
These  were  his  town  quarters.  He  had  a  luxuri- 
ant country-seat  at  Menlo  Park,  where  he  kept 
open  house  during  the  summer.  This  is  the  place 
that  was  subsequently  purchased  by  Edgar  Mills. 

There  are  still  legends  told  by  club  gray-beards 
of  the  all-night  sittings  at  poker,  monte,  and  bac- 
carat, which  took  place  at  Gansl's  country-seat. 
These  were  the  old  days  of  the  Union  Club,  when 
play  ran  high.  These  were  the  times  when  free- 
handed fellows,  like  Tiburcio  Parrott,  would  open 
a  monte-game  after  dinner  and  lose  thirty  or  forty 
thousand  dollars  at  a  'sitting.  The  men  who  went 
down  to  Gansl's  to  stay  over  from  Saturday  until 
Monday  went  prepared  to  play  a  heavy  game,  and 
if  their  entertainment  cost  them  a  matter  of  two  or 
three  thousand  a  day,  they  never  "  squealed."  But 
the  host  himself  was  a  liberal  player.  He  never 
held  the  cards  close  to  his  waistcoat,  and  he  lost 
more  frequently  than  he  won. 

But  this  paragraph  is  intended  principally  to 
note  the  fact  that  it  was  at  Gansl's  house  that  one 
of  the  famous  wines — the  grands  vins — of  France 
was  imbibed  by  San  Franciscans,  and  probably 
only  there.  As  is  well  known,  the  Chateau  Lafite 
vineyard  is  one  of  the  many  properties  of  the 
Rothschilds.  The  output  of  the  vineyard  is  small. 
The  business  of  the  Rothschilds  is  large.  It  often 
facilitates  transactions  for  them  to  send  a  few 
dozen  cases  of  these  priceless  Bordeaux  to  a  finan- 
cial minister,  to  the  head  of  a  ministry,  or  even  to 
a  sovereign  himself.  An  emperor  like  Francis 
Joseph  need  not  disdain  a  present  of  priceless  Bor- 
deaux from  an  emperor  of  finance  when  it  is  a 
wine  that  he  can  not  obtain  otherwise,  and  such  is 
the  case  with  the  Chateau  Lafite.  So  large 
is  the  family  of  the  Rothschilds,  so  numerous 
their  personal,  political,  and  financial  friends,  and 
so  small  is  the  output  of  the  vineyard  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  of  the  wine  in  trade  channels.  Some 
years  the  output  is  so  small  that  it  costs  at  the  vine- 
yard, in  the  wood  before  it  is  bottled,  twelve  dollars 
per  litre,  or  quart.  Yet  none  the  less  you  can  pur- 
chase Chateau  Lafite  at  almost  any  hotel  or  restau- 
rant in  the  United  Slates  for  from  three  to  five  dol- 
lars a  bottle.  It  is  not  the  Lafite,  but  a  Lafite.  C'est 
peut-etre  magnifique,  mats  ce  n'est  pas  le  vtn.  The 
clubmen  who  thrust  their  legs  under  Gansl's 
mahogany  and  who  drank  his  wine  may  take  the 
flattering  unction  to  their  souls  that  they  are  prob- 
ably the  only  men  who  ever  drank  any  of  the  genu- 
ine Chateau  Lafite  in  the  United  States. 


Miss  Louise  Gaudelet,  of  Boston,  who  was  at  one 
time  private  secretary  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
is  to  be  married  this  month  to  Mr.  William  Amory, 
formerly  of  New  York. 


He—"  There  is  one  thing  I  like  about  you, 
Miss  Daisy."  Miss  Daisy— "  And  what  is  that?" 
He—"  My  arm."— New  York  Herald. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
643  Market  Street. 
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Heald's  Business  College 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST 
A  of  Chicago.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  business 
practice,  shorthand  (Pitman,  Graham.  Eclectic),  type- 
writing, telegraphy,  modern  languages,;English  branches, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education  rapidly 
taught. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  successful 
operation. 
_  Individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers.  Night  ses- 
sions in  all  departments.  Students  can  commence  at 
any  time.  Thousands  of  graduates  in  positions.  Write 
for  catalogue. 

MISS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL 


VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  August  5th. 


H.  B.  PASMOEE, 

Wm.  Shakespeare,  London,  Conservatory,  Leipsic, 

Teacher  of  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music 

Will  resume  teaching  August  4th.     Classes  in   Harmony 
now  organizing.     For  terms  address 

1424  Washington  Street. 

Reception  hour,  Tuesdays  at  1.30. 


PIANO  GLASSES,  EUROPEAN  STYLE. 

I  will  open  music  classes  for  the  piano,  European  style, 
for  advanced  students  desiring  to  continue  their  music, 
without  the  laborious  practice  attending  high-priced 
lessons.  Young  ladies  in  any  circle,  especially  young 
teachers,  will  find  these  classes  invaluable,  as  it  will  afford 
them  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  play  good  music  and  be  a 
constant  incentive  for  work  and  sure  method  for  advance, 
ment.     Please  address  all  communications  to 

EOXA  W.  WEIHE, 
Care  Pacific  Music  Co.,  816  Market  Street. 


Z1SKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves   its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1896. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


IRVINC    INSTITUTE. 

1036  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 

Children.     Next  session  will  begin  Aug.  3d.    Carriage 

will  call  for  pupils.       REV.  E.  B.  CHURCH,  Principal. 


2014   Van   Ness  Avenue. 

MISS    WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley 
Colleges.  House  pupils  limited  to  14.  Kindergarten 
connected  with  the  school.    23d  year  opens  August  rath. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  LAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CALIF. 

EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boy«. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85  I  for  a  shorter 
period,  S12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


PHILADELPHIA  SEMINARY. 

1325  N.  Broad  St.,  Fhlla.  College  preparatory. 
Languages,  Art,  Music,  etc.  26th  year.  For  circular 
address  Rebecca  E.  Judkins,  Principal. 


.  ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.  A  School  of  Engineering. 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical 
courses.  Well  endowed.  Extensive  Shops  and  Foundry. 
Modernly  equipped  Laboratories  in  ail  departments. 
Expenses  low.     Address  C.  L.  MEES.  President. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  In  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAFT/rS 

—  OF   THE  — 

FIRST    NATIONAL    E 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts,  Office  J 
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..CAMPING.. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Sbasta  Ketreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow   of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque  scenes 

in   America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 
LAKE  TAHOE  and  surroundings  and  the 
many  IAEE    COUNTT  KESOBTS. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Catalogues  on  application. 
GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG  CO. 
9  Chicago.     Boston.     Washington.     New  York. 
Brooklyn.        Detroit.        Coventry,  Eng. 

General  Agent,  T.  H.  E.  Varney, 

1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Ofllce  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  OpBra  Chairs. 

.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

d  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


"  Uncle  George,  what  is  a  good  conversation- 
alist?" "  Well,  Dickie,  it's  the  woman  who  gets 
the  first  start." — New  York  Sun. 

"  Madge,  why  do  you  always  buy  your  books  at 
a  dry-goods  store?"  "  Because— it  doesn't  give 
me  such  a  shock  when  the  clerks  know  nothing 
about  them." — Puck. 

Unmarried  sister — "Do  you  think  Jack's  yacht 
will  be  bedimed  ?  "  Married  sister — "  I  could  tell 
you  belter  if  1  knew  what  women  were  on  board, 
my  dear." — Pick-Me-Up. 

"Whenever  I  meet  you  riding  your  bicycle, 
Jenkins,  you're  scorching."  "  I  have  to  ;  most  of 
my  creditors  are  riding  the  wheel  now,  don't  you 
know." — Harper's  Weekly. 

"  What  would  you  do,  dear,  if  I  were  to  die  ?  " 
asked  Mrs.  Darley,  fondly.  "I  don't  know,"  re- 
plied  Darley,  thoughtfully  ;  "  which  is  your  choice, 
burial  or  cremation  ?  " — Judge. 

"  I  really  think  that  the  '  bike  '  was  the  cause  of 
MacNab  marrying  Miss  Smithers."  "That's  odd." 
"  Not  at  all.  You  see,  they  were  thrown  so  much 
in  each  other's  society." — Judge. 

Boardman—"  Don't  you  think  Footlight  is  a 
clever  actor  ?  "  Hashley  —  "  Clever  ?  Well,  I 
should  say  so  1  He  hasn't  paid  the  landlady  any 
money  for  six  weeks  1  " — Yonkers  Statesman. 

"  Shall  I  run  in  this  poem, '  Tears,  Idle  Tears  ?  '  " 
asked  the  foreman.  "  Nit  1 "  roared  the  editor; 
"  everything  that  goes  in  this  yere  labor  organ  has 
got  ter  work  fer  its  ol'  blame  livin'." — New  York 
Sun. 

Mrs.  Mamma— "11  Lord  Forgivus  asks  you  to 
marry  him,  tell  him  to  speak  to  me."  Etfiel — "  Yes, 
mamma — but  if  he  doesn't?"  Mrsr  Mamma — 
"  Then  tell  him  that  I  want  to  speak  to  him." — 
Truth. 

Mrs.  Cumso — "  What  have  you  done  to  the  pud- 
ding, Bridget?"  Bridget— "The  brandy  (hie)  ye 
gave  me  to  pour  on  it  got  losht,  mem,  so  I  ushed 
coal-oil  instead.  Won't  it  (hie)  burn  ? " — Town 
Topics, 

Adolphus — "I  wonder  if  Miss  Sharpe  is  guying 
me,  or  if  she  is  really  gone  on  me  ?  "  Theodore— 
"  Why,  what  did  she  say  ?  "  Adolphus — "  She  said 
I  would  always  be  fresh  in  her  memory." — Boston 
Transcript. 

A  man  who  stuttered  badly  went  to  consult  a 
specialist  about  his  affliction.  The  expert  asked  : 
"  Do  you  stutter  all  the  time  ?  "  "  N-n-n-no,"  re- 
plied the  sufferer  ;  "  I  s-s-stut-t-t-t-ter  only  when  I 
t-t-t-talk."— Bazar. 

She — "  Dearest,  am  I  the  first  girl  you  ever 
loved?"  He — "Little  sweetheart,  the  man  who 
could  look  into  those  trusting  blue  eyes  and  tell  a 
falsehood  is  not  fit  to  live.  So  prepare  yourself  to 
hear  the  truth.     You  are." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Mr.  Summer  Borde — "  Mrs.  Skantfayre,  don't 
they  say  man  should  learn  wisdom  from  the  ant  ?  " 
Mrs.  Skantfayre — "Yes;  don't  you  think  he 
should  ?  "  Mr.  Summer  Borde — "  No  ;  a  blind- 
folded man  wouldn't  walk  into  butter  like  that." — 
Puck. 

First  Chum — "  I'll  never  speak  to  that  Fred 
Bumption  again.  He  had  the  audacity  to  back  out 
of  the  parlor  the  other  night  throwing  kisses  at 
me."  Second  Chum—  "Why,  the  heartless  crea- 
ture !  And  you  right  there  within  reach." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 

"  I  was  much  interested,"  remarked  the  young 
lady  cannibal,  "  in  what  our  missionary  told  us  to- 
day about  the  burning  of  the  early  Christians." 
"Ah,  yes,"  rejoined  her  steady  company,  "they 
must  have  had  pretty  bum  cooks  in  those  days." — 
Detroit  Tribune. 

Simpson — "Jones  has  more  self-restraint  than 
any  other  man  I  know."  Thompson — "  Has  he?" 
Simpson — "Yes;  he  advised  me  not  to  buy  that 
stock,  and  when  he  learned,  afterwards,  that  I  had 
dropped  five  thousand  on  it,  he  never  made  the 
slightest  allusion  to  the  matter." — Puck. 

"Noah,"  asked  Captain  Kidd,  "I've  always 
wanted  to  know  one  thing — did  you  only  take  two 
of  every  kind  of  creature  on  board  the  ark  ?  "  "As 
passengers,  yes,"  said  Noah  ;  "but  our  steward 
had  about  four  hundred  chickens  and  lobsters  in 
the  ice-box  for  Sundays,  just  the  same." — Burling- 
ton Hawkeye. 

Mrs.  Winthrop — "  My  husband  is  going  to  do 
most  of  his- business  correspondence  at  home  while 
I'm  away  in  the  country."  Mrs.  Merritt — "Is  he 
going  to  use  that  lovely  desk  of  yours  ?  "  Mrs. 
Winthrop — "No;  he  has  bought  a  table  covered 
with  green  cloth,  with  the  funniest  little  hole  cut  in 
the  top  you  ever  saw." — Puck. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


'Gold  Seal 
Best. 


Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Cotton    Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE   AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1090 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail $7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year*  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 
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Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Because  he  had  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Allen  determined  to  quit 
smoking.    He  thought  the  tobacco  habit 
was  the  cause  of  his  trouble,  but  when 
he  ceased  smoking  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart  were  more  violent  than  ever.    Mr. 
Allen  is  a  registered  chemist  of  Lynn, 
Mass.,  and  at  second  thought  he 
concluded  that,  if  tobacco  wasn't  the 
cause,  it  must  be  acute  dyspepsia.     His 
knowledge  of  chemistry  naturally  prompted 
him  to  take  Ripans  Tabules,  well  knowing 
their  efficacy  in  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  bowels.    Quick  relief  followed, 
and  now  there  is  no  more  distress  in  the 
region  of  his  heart.     But  the  remarkable 
part  of  Mr.  Allen's  experience  follows  : 
He  decided  to  forego  smoking  anyhow, 
and  discovered  that  Ripans  Tabules 
not  only  satisfied  the  longing  for  tobacco, 
which  all  smokers  are  familiar  with,  but 
at  first  he  actually  looked  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  three  periods  each  day 
when  he  took  the  Tabules.     Mr.  Allen 
no  longer  smokes,  and  has  no  desire  to, 
nor  does  he  take  the  Tabules.     He  is  a 
well  man,  and  does  not  need  medicine 
of  any  kind.     Mr.  Allen  believes  Ripans 
Tabules  will  prove  a  powerful  aid  to  any 
man  who  desires  to  abandon  the  tobacco 
habit. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 
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The  Argonaut  believes  it  to  be  its  duty  to  deliver 
A  Warning  an  earnest  warning  to  the  National 

to  Republican  Committee,  to  the  Re- 

Republicans.  publican  State  committees,  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Republican  party,  to  the  Republicans 
of  the  East,  and  to  the  Republicans  of  the  West. 
In  the  East  there  is  apparently  no  conception  of 
the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  free-silver  wave. 
We  fear  that  the  leaders  of  the  Republican  party 
may  not  be  aroused  until  it  is  too  late.  The  elec- 
tion is  not  three  months  off,  and  yet  no  steps  have 
been  taken  on  this  coast  toward  sustaining  the  Re- 


publican platform  or  diffusing  sound-money  ideas. 
Practically  all  of  the  leading  journals  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  are  for  free  silver.  All  of  the  San 
Francisco  dailies  have  hitherto  so  ardently  es- 
poused the  cause  of  free  silver  that  even  the  Re- 
publican journals  now  fear  to  support  the  finan- 
cial plank  of  the  Republican  plalform  for  fear  of 
ruining  their  circulation.  Leading  Republican 
journals  of  the  interior,  such  as  the  Sacramento 
Bee,  are  bolting  the  Republican  platform  and 
coming  out  for  free  silver.  All  of  the  Democratic 
papers  are  for  free  silver,  while  upon  that  issue  the 
Republican  papers  are  silent. 

There  never  was  a  time  when  a  "  campaign  of 
education  "  was  more  needed  ;  there  never  was  a 
time  when  a  "  campaign  of  education "  was  so 
slow  to  be  begun.  If  the  Presidential  election 
were  to  take  place  to-morrow,  it  is  our  deliberate 
belief  that  not  a  State  west  of  the  Missouri  River 
would  go  Republican.  Even  the  States  of  the 
Middle  West  are  in  danger.  If  the  Republican 
leaders  and  the  members  of  the  State  and  national 
committees  do  not  take  heed,  the  country'  will  be 
lost,  and  they  will  be  held  to  a  stern  accountability 
by  the  party  whose  trust  they  shall  have  neglected. 

But  the  country  is  not  yet  lost — it  has  not  yet 
gone  over  to  Democracy  and  Populism.  The 
fact  that  the  Treasury  Department  at  Washington 
is  inundated  with  requests  for  information — that 
thousands  of  letters  come  in  to  that  department 
daily,  askiDg  "what  sixteen  to  one  means" — that 
the  newspapers  throughout  the  land  are  flooded 
with  letters  asking  for  light  on  the  financial  ques- 
tion— all  these  and  other  facts  show  that  the 
great  masses  of  the  people  are  striving  to  in- 
form themselves.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Repub- 
lican committees,  State  and  national,  to  see  that 
they  are  informed.  The  people  should  not  be 
left  thus  clamoring  for  the  truth — the  truth  should 
be  ready  to  their  hands.  If  the  Republican 
committees,  State  and  national,  do  not  at  once 
comply  with  this  great  hunger  for  information, 
they  will  prove  recreant  to  their  high  trust. 

We  most  earnestly  urge  the  Republican  com- 
mittees, State  and  national,  to  delay  no  longer. 
The  weeks  are  passing,  and  delay  is  criminal. 
There  is  grave  danger  of  defeat,  particularly  here 
in  the  far  West.  On  the  Pacific  Coast,  there  is  a 
certainty  of  defeat,  if  the  people  remain  uninformed 
upon  the  financial  issue.  The  best  speakers  of  the 
Republican  party  should  go  into  the  field  at  once, 
and  sound-money  literature  should  at  once  be 
spread  before  the  masses. 

Let  there  be  no  heed  paid  to  cries  of  "  beginning 
the  campaign  too  early."  There  is  such  a  thing  as 
beginning  a  campaign  too  late. 

A  high  civilization  such  as  our  own,  which   is   based  so  ex- 
clusively upon  material  achievement,  entails 

The  Saintly    ■  '      r 

Weather  Bureau  some  disadvantages.  One  of  them  is  a 
of  Mexico.  joss  0f  dependence  on  spiritual  assistance, 

the  like  of  which  the  world  has  never  seen.  Another  is  a 
contempt  for  our  less  forward  neighbors,  which  blinds  us  to 
merits  which  they  possess  and  we  lack.  The  Mexicans,  for 
example,  are  held  by  us  to  be  so  inferior  to  ourselves  that 
any  comparison  would  be  absurd.     Nevertheless,  despised 


Mexico  holds  a  power  in  which  this  country  is  totally  want- 
ing. It  is  manifest  that  the  knowledge  of  how  to  bring  rain 
when  it  is  needed  is  of  incalculable  value  to  any  people. 
Efforts  have  been  made  among  us,  indeed,  to  wrest  the 
secret  from  Nature  by  startling  her  with  explosions  of  dyna- 
mite and  otherwise,  but  they  have  been  failures  so  utter  as 
to  excite  the  laughter  of  the  scientist  and  the  despair  of  the 
farmer.  The  latter,  when  the  sky  is  arid  and  his  crops  are 
perishing  under  his  helpless  eyes,  has  nothing  to  fall  back 
upon  but  the  promises  of  the  Populists  and  his  American 
privilege  to  curse  and  swear.  But  down  in  Mexico  it  is  dif- 
ferent. There  they  can  have  rain  for  the  asking,  provided 
only  that  they  prefer  their  requests  in  the  proper  quarter 
and  make  them  often  enough.  It  is  true  that  droughts  oc- 
casionally visit  Mexico  as  they  do  the  United  States,  but 
when  this  happens  the  affliction  is  not  attributed  there,  as 
here,  to  merely  natural  causes.  The  Mexicans  perceive  that 
they  are  being  punished  for  their  sins,  and,  therefore,  instead 
of  cursing  and  swearing,  reading  Populistic  literature  or  de- 
manding why  General  Dyrenforth  does  not  try  his  luck  with 
bombs  again,  they  logically  pray  to  heaven  for  forgiveness 
and  rain  enough  to  save  the  crops.  Being  good  i 
Catholics,  they  do  not,  of  course,  presume  to  address  )  er. 
directly,  but  employ  the  intercession  of  a  saint. 

A  recent  demonstration  of  the  high  meteorologic      and 
agricultural  utility  of  the   Mexican  rain-making  met; 
described  by  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun,  w 
under  date  of  June  29th,  from  the  City  of  Mexico.    A  fearful 
drought    had    prevailed    for   months.     On  the  date 
tioned,  the  most  anxious  gaze  could  not  descry  the  faintest 
trace  of  cloud,  the  sure  precursor  of  rain,  around  tLt 
ing,  snow-capped  summits  of  Popocatepetl  and  Ixtacc 
So  the  peons  rose  and  made  a  monster  pilgrimage  to  the 
image  of  Nuestra  Senora  de  los  Remedios,  whose  shrine  is 
the  ancient  church  of  Los  Remedios,  "  perched  like  a  crow's 
nest  away  up  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  some  twenty  miles 
to  the  northwest  of  the  City  of  Mexico." 

The  image  of  Our  Lady  of  Succor  is  of  wood  and  less 
than  a  foot  long.     She  stands  on  a  crescent  moon,  '^ears 
the  infant   Saviour  in  her  arms,   and  both  have  beautiful 
flaxen  hair.     The  doll  was  brought  from  Spain  by  a  follower 
of  Cortez.     The    latter    prevailed    on    the   liberal-minded 
Montezuma  to  place  Our  Lady  on  the  hill  of  Totoltepec,  on 
whose  rugged,  lava-seamed   heights  was  a   great  building, 
half-temple,  half-fortress,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  worship 
of  Tlaloctlamacazqui,  the  god  of  rains,  and  his  royal  sisler, 
Chalchiuhtlycue,  the  spirit  of  the  waters.     Needless  tc  ay, 
these  pagan   deities,  notwithstanding  their   awe-compelling 
names,  could   not   bear    up    against    the   competition 
Christian  saint,  and  from  that  day  to  this   Nuestra  Se 
de  Los  Remedios  has  had  exclusive  charge  of  the  we 
bureau. 

On  June   29th  last,  many  thousands   of   pilgrims   fum 
various  quarters,  near  and  far,  having  arrived  on  the  m< 
ain,  formal    proceedings    for  the  removal  of    the  drought 
began  at  ten  a.  m.  with  the  celebration  of  mass.     "  At  th. 
conclusion   of  the   mass,   the  little  image  of  Our   Lady  of 
Succor  was  carried  around  the  church-yard.     The  'Little 
Lady '  stood  erect  under  a  blue    and  silver  canopy,  f  n 
which  she  looked  serenely  forth  upon  a  long  processio: 
the  faithful,  each  carrying  a  lighted  taper.     She  was  clad  in 
a  dress  of  gold,  covered  lavishly  with  silver  work." 

Now  as  to  results.  The  unbeliever  in  the  miraculous  may 
sneer,  but  facts  are  facts,  and  we  have  the  word  of  the  New 
York  Sun  correspondent  for  it  that : 

"  When  the  procession  was  over,  the  sun  looked  down  as  pit:: 
into  the  court-yard  of  the  church  as  it  had  continued  to  do  for  w 
past,  but  during  the  evening  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  fait 
believers  is  proportionately  strengthened." 

Facts  being  facts,  it  becomes  a  rational  people  like  our- 
selves to  accept  them.  If  prayers  to  an  image  and  the 
carrying  of  an  image  around  a  churchyard  will  produce 
rain,  what  the  farmers  of  this  country  really  want  to  restore 
their  prosperity  is  not  free  silver  but  images.  A  few  would 
serve  all  pluvial  purposes,  since  one  is  enough  for  •! 
of  Mexico.  They  ought  not  to  be  hard  to  get. 
ber  of  images  of  the  same  saint  that  are  se: 


world — St.  Mary,  St.  Joseph,  and  others  beyond  enumera- 
tion, every  one  seemingly  as  potent  as  every  other — proves 
that  a  replica  of  Nuestra  Seriora  de  los  Remedios,  suc- 
cessor of  Tlaloctlamacazqui  and  Chalchiuhtlycue,  of  damna- 
ble memory,  would  be  as  good  for  dispelling  dry  weather  as 
the  original  is.  The  inhabitants  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
by  levying  a  small  tax  upon  themselves,  could  in  this  man- 
ner save  themselves  the  expense  of  maintaining  their  costly 
irrigation  systems,  and  bring  under  safe  cultivation  the  rich 
lands  of  the  west  side,  which  can  not  now  be  counted  on 
for  a  crop  oftener  than  once  in  five  years. 

We  would  like  to  hint  to  the  editors  of  Republican  news- 
A  Poor  Year  papers  that  this  is  a  good  year  for  them  to 
for  Mud-  refrain     from     wholesale     denunciation    of 

Throwing.  Democrats.     It  is  a  year  when  party  lines 

are  not  tightly  drawn.  ■  Many  free-silver  Republicans  will 
vote  for  Bryan,  and  many  gold  Democrats  will  vote  for  Mc- 
Kinley.  There  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  among 
many  honest  men  regarding  not  only  the  tariff  but  the 
monetary  issue.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  all  of  the 
men  who  believe  in  free  silver  are  "  thieves,"  "  insolvent 
debtors,"  and  "  fraudulent  bankrupts "  ;  nor  on  the  other 
hand  is  it  to  be  believed  that  all  of  the  men  who  sustain  the 
gold  standard  are  "  usurers,"  "  Shylocks,"  and  "gold-bugs." 
The  monetary  question  is  not  clearly  defined  enough  for  any  of 
us  to  stigmatize  as  "  dishonest "  those  who  honestly  differ  with 
us.  The  personal  character  of  the  two  Presidential  candidates 
is  above  reproach.  Nothing  has  been  alleged  against  either 
of  them  of  which  any  honest  man  need  be  ashamed.  The 
campaign  will  be  fought  out  on  questions  of  finance  and 
business,  and  they  should  be  discussed  as  business  men 
discuss  questions  of  business  and  finance.  Therefore,  as 
we  Republicans  hope  to  take  a  good  many  gold  Democrats 
into  our  camp,  they  having  been  made  extremely  uncom- 
fortable in  their  own,  we  would  hint  to  Republican  editors 
that  it  is  a  good  year  not  to  throw  mud  at  Democrats. 


on  Foreign 
War-Ships. 


Partly  as  a  result  of  the  achievements  of  the  Oregon,  and 

California  b,ds  Part'y  as  a  result  of  the  lonS  list  °f  successes 
made  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  is  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Japanese  Government  for 
them  to  bid  on  the  two  cruisers  that  are  to  be  built  for  the 
new  Japanese  navy.  After  the  trial  trip  of  the  Oregon,  the 
government  at  Tokio  appointed  a  board  of  Japanese  naval 
officers  to  inspect  the  plant  and  facilities  of  the  Union  Iron 
Works.  A  thorough  inspection  was  followed  by  a  favorable 
report  to  the  Japanese  Government,  and  this  resulted  in  the 
request  for  bids. 

The  cruisers  are  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  the  Yoshino, 
which  performed  effective  work  in  the  war  with  China,  and 
which  has  a  maximum  speed  of  twenty-two  knots.  As 
speed  has  been  the  strong  point  of  the  vessels  built  by  the 
Scotts,  it  is  probable  that  they  will  receive  the  contract  for 
one,  if  not  both  of  the  cruisers.  The  competing  bidders  are 
the  Cramps  and  a  French  firm  of  ship-builders. 

The  record  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  is  one  of  which 
they  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  When  Irving  M. 
Scott  went  to  Washington,  ten  years  ago,  and  urged  that  at 
least  one  of  the  cruisers  for  the  new  navy  should  be  built  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  he  was  met  with  opposition  on  all  sides. 
The  idea  was  new,  the  company  was  inexperienced  in  build- 
ing ships  of  such  size,  and  the  government  was  not  pre- 
pared to  expend  money  in  a  doubtful  experiment.  But  Mr. 
Scott  was  confident  of  his  ability  to  carry  out  his  contracts 
successfully,  and,  one  after  another,  the  objections  were 
swept  aside.  It  was  probably  considerations  of  policy  that 
prevailed,  as  much  as  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking. The  contract  for  the  Charleston  was  given  him. 
This  proved  the  ability  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  to  con- 
struct first-class  vessels.  The  San  Francisco  and  the 
Olympia,  which  followed,  exceeded  the  requirements,  and 
earned  premiums  of  one  hundred  thousand  and  three  hun- 
dred thousand,  respectively.  The  Monterey,  despite  the 
attempts  of  sensational  dailies  to  discredit  the  ship,  is 
the  most  powerful  monitor  afloat,  and  one  of  the  most 
formidable  war-engines  in  the  world.  The  Olympia,  which 
carries  a  battery  unequaled  in  the  world,  and  which  attained 
a  speed  of  16.79  knots  when  the  required  speed  was  15 
knots,  is  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  firm.  No  other 
firm  of  ship-builders  can  show  a  record  of  such  average 
success  in  the  construction  of  war-ships.  Half  a  million 
dollars  has  been  received  in  premiums  for  excess  of  re- 
quirements, while  only  seventy  thousand  dollars  has  been 
lost  by  fines. 

The  successes  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  have  not  been 
confined  to  the  construction  of  war-vessels.  The  Peru, 
built  for  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  is  slightly 
larger  than  the  Charleston,  having  a  displacement  of  five 
thousand  tons.  The  company  has  also  built  E.  W.  Hop- 
kins's firs  steam  yacht,  El  Primero,  the  Pomona,  the  Arago, 
and  2  number  of  smaller  vessels.  A  year  ago,  a  contract 
=red  into  for  the  construction  of  eight  steam  barges 
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to  be  operated  by  a  private  company  on  the  Amoor  River, 
in  Siberia. 

The  success  of  such  an  enterprise  as  this  concerns  not  alone 
the  company  achieving  it,  but  the  whole  community  among 
whom  its  operations  are  carried  on.  It  gives  employment 
to  a  large  number  of  men  and  distributes  among  them  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  dollars  to  be  distributed  in  turn 
among  the  trades-people,  and  through  them  among  the  mer- 
chants and  wholesalers.  It  brings  wealth  from  abroad  to 
be  expended  in  the  community.  It  attracts,  with  the  force 
of  gravitation  that  always  inheres  in  a  large  body,  similar 
enterprises.  The  Union  Iron  Works  has  received  from  the 
United  States  Government  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars, 
and  this  has  been  distributed  among  the  army  of  artisans 
employed  by  them.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  Ironmolders' 
Union  was  waging  bitter  war  against  the  foundries  of  the 
city,  the  Union  Iron  Works  threw  in  its  lot  with  the  foundries. 
For  this,  Irving  M.  Scott  and  Henry  T.  Scott  were  de- 
nounced as  "  enemies  of  labor,"  with  all  the  vituperation  at 
the  command  of  excited  and  ill-advised  men.  For  reply 
they  had  but  to  point  to  the  fact  that  for  thirty-six  years  the 
Union  Iron  Works  has  kept  in  its  employ  an  army  of  men  and 
never  missed  a  payment  for  as  much  as  fifteen  minutes.  This 
is  a  record  that  any  firm  may  well  be  proud  of.  The  laborers 
could  not  do  better  than  to  pray  for  many  such  enemies. 


Not  long  ago,  when  the   Venezuelan   crusade  was  raging  in 
Spanish-  tne   Press   °f    tn's   country,   the   Argonaut 

American  pointed    out    that    the     so-called    Spanish- 

"  Republics."  American  republics  were  republics  only  in 
name.  We  said  at  the  time  that  they  were  almost  without 
exception  military  dictatorships,  and  that  for  this  country  to 
take  up  arms  in  their  behalf  against  European  monarchies 
would  be  merely  to  perpetuate  military  despotisms.  As  con- 
firming these  remarks,  we  note  this  dispatch  to  the  New 
York  Herald  from  the  City  of  Mexico,  under  date  of  July 
13th  :  "  Porfiro  Diaz  was  unanimously  reelected  to-day  as 
president  for  four  years  more  from  December  1st  next. 
There  was  no  opposition,  Diaz  receiving  every  vote  of  the 
twenty-two  thousand  electors."  The  italics  are  ours.  This 
is  a  fair  sample  of  what  is  called  a  "  republican  govern- 
ment "  in  Mexico,  the  most  enlightened  of  all  the  Spanish- 
American  countries.  Diaz  is  an  admirable  ruler  for  Mexico, 
but  Mexico  is  not  a  republic  and  Diaz  is  not  a  constitutional 
president.  He  is  merely  a  dictator.  That  out  of  a  country 
of  1 1,632,924  inhabitants  there  should  be  absolutely  no 
opposition  to  his  reelection,  and  that  he  should  receive  the 
unanimous  vote,  is  preposterous.  Even  in  the  corrupt  days 
of  the  Second  Empire,  when  the  Third  Napoleon  ordered 
his  "  plebiscite,"  and  when  men  who  voted  against  the  em- 
pire stood  in  danger  of  prison-bars,  there  still  were  votes 
polled  against  Napoleon.  To  maintain  that  a  unanimous 
vote  for  one  man  out  of  many  millions  could  be  polled  under 
a  republican  government  is  absurd.  Such  a  government  is 
a  caricature  upon  a  republic. 

Once  more  has  the  Salvation  Army  incurred  the  ill-will  of 
Salvation  Armv  the  "unemployed"  of  San  Francisco.  The 
and  the  first  time  was  some  three  years  ago,  when 

Unemployed.  tne  "unemployed"  were  encamped  upon 
the  post-office  sand-lot,  holding  daily  meetings,  and  mak- 
ing daily  parades  through  the  streets  demanding  "  work  or 
bread."  Some  four  hundred  men  were  in  the  "  unem- 
ployed" camp.  Disease  broke  out  among  them,  owing  to 
their  careless  habits  and  the  unsanitary  conditions  in  their 
camp.  Dissensions  broke  out  among  them  owing  to  their 
well-founded  suspicions  of  thievery  on  the  part  of  those  who 
collected  funds.  The  Salvation  Army  took  pity  on  them, 
and  made  an  appeal  to  the  community  for  work  for  them. 
The  appeal  was  at  once  responded  to.  The  community  was 
quite  willing  to  give  them  work,  if  they  wanted  it.  The 
Salvation  Army  people  secured  work  at  street-sweeping  at 
one  dollar  per  day  for  an  unlimited  number  of  men.  Will 
it  be  believed  ? — out  of  four  hundred  "  unemployed  "  in  the 
camp,  exactly  eleven  reported  for  duty  on  the  morning  set. 
Out  of  even  this  small  number,  more  than  half  quit 
work  before  the  noon  hour. 

After  this,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  community  lost  pa- 
tience with  this  kind  of  "unemployed."  Contributions  of 
food  and  money  suddenly  ceased.  The  "unemployed" 
finally  rid  the  city  of  their  unwelcome  presence  by  following 
"Major"  Frye  in  his  celebrated  march  across  the  continent 
to  join  the  army  of  "  General"  Coxey. 

This  is  a  concise  narrative  of  the  last  attempt  of  the  Sal- 
vation Army  to  aid  the  "  unemployed."  Not  disheartened 
by  the  poor  success  of  that  attempt,  the  army  is  trying 
again.  A  meeting  was  held  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Mon- 
day night,  at  which  Hugh  Craig,  President  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  presided.  Among  leading  citizens  who  in- 
dorsed the  movement  by  their  presence  at  the  meeting  were 
Warden  W.  E.  Hale,  F.  W.  Dohrmann,  President  of  the 
Merchants'  Association,  George  E.  Butler,  Will  S.  Green, 
William  Doxey,  W.  M.  Bunker,  ex-Mayor  L.  R.  Ellert,  and 
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others.  Commander  Boolh-Tucker,  Brigadier  Keppel,  and  a 
number  of  staff  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army  were  present. 

Speeches  were  made  by  President  Craig,  George  E.  But- 
ler, and  William  M.  Bunker,  who  told  of  the  money  paid 
out  to  the  unemployed  for  working  in  Golden  Gate 
Park — $30,000  in  1890  and  $90,000  in  1893.  But  as  Mr. 
Bunker  very  justly  said,  such  relief  work  is  spasmodic — 
what  is  needed  is  permanent  employment. 

Commander  Booth-Tucker  then  laid  his  plan  before  the 
meeting.  It  was  to  establish  a  farm  colony  adjacent  to  the 
city,  with  about  1,000  acres  of  land,  and  about  $10,000  in 
cash.  This  plan  has  worked  admirably  in  Detroit,  Brook- 
lyn, and  other  Eastern  cities,  and  the  unemployed  have 
succeeded  in  making  a  living  by  raising  "garden-truck"  on 
vacant  city  lands. 

But  the  "unemployed"  of  San  Francisco  do  not  like  the 
Salvation  Army.  The  reason  is  plain — that  institution  is 
skilled  in  classifying  and  segregating  beats,  bums,  hoboes, 
tramps,  and  labor  agitators  from  unemployed  workingmen  ; 
it  has  no  use  for  the  sham  workingmen.  Therefore  the 
bums,  hoboes,  and  labor  agitators  hate  the  Salvation  Army. 
A  meeting  of  the  "  unemployed  "  was  called  the  day  after 
the  Salvation  Army  meeting.  At  this  gathering,  resolutions 
were  passed  "denouncing"  the  army  for  "usurping  the 
functions  of  government,"  and  protesting  against  its  "  hand- 
ling the  affairs  of  the  unemployed."  This  meeting  was  led 
by  one  "  Doctor "  Willey,  a  pestiferous  agitator  who  was 
mixed  up  with  the  post-office  sand-lot  crowd  some  years 
ago.  To  show  what  kind  of  knave  this  fellow  is,  and  how 
he  hoodwinks  unsophisticated  workingmen,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  at  this  meeting  he  informed  his  hearers  that 
"  the  governor  of  this  State  has  power  to  suspend  the  col- 
lection of  debts  in  case  of  famine  or  pestilence,"  and  that 
the  governor  ought  to  do  it  now. 

We  advise  honest  workingmen  who  want  work  not  to  ally 
themselves  with  this  gang.  San  Francisco  is  a  generous 
city,  but  she  has  had  enough  and  more  than  enough  of  these 
sham  "  unemployed,"  led  by  agitators  like  this  fellow  Willey. 
San  Francisco  has  paid  out  money  freely  to  unemployed 
men  for  work  done  on  her  parks — has  paid  out  money  raised 
by  subscription  in  addition  to  that  raised  by  taxation,  and  in 
addition  to  the  large  amounts  contributed  by  her  citizens  to 
charitable  associations  and  disbursed  by  those'  associations 
throughout  the  year.  The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  have  con- 
fidence in  the  honesty  of  the  officers  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  in  their  ability  to  distinguish  the  genuine  unemployed 
workingman  from  the  "  beat "  masquerading  as  such.  But 
the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  warned  by  sad  experience  in  the 
past,  will  not  give  money  to  such  beats  as  Willey  and  Frye, 
even  when  they  pretend  to  "  collect  it  for  the  unemployed." 
The  citizens  of  San  Francisco  will  second  any  effort  to  aid 
the  "  unemployed  "  if  managed  by  the  Salvation  Army.  But 
if  the  "  unemployed  "  refuse  to  permit  their  claims  for  work 
to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Salvation  Army,  it  will  be  taken 
as  due  notice  by  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco  that  there  is 
no  merit  in  the  claims  of  the  "  unemployed,"  and  it  will 
leave  a  strong  suspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  citizens  that 
such  "unemployed"  must  be  classed  among  bums,  beats, 
hoboes,  labor  agitators,  and  tramps. 


Bleeding 
Brow. 


Last  week  the  Argonaut  remarked  that  in  using  his  "  cross 
Bryan's  anc^  crown  "  metaphor,  Mr.  Bryan  was  using 

warmed-over  oratorical  hash.  We  showed 
that  he  had  fired  off  the  same  catch-penny 
pyrotechnic  in  a  speech  delivered  in  Congress  on  December 
22,  1894,  and  used  it  on  two  subsequent  occasions  in  Ne- 
braska. The  New  York  Sun,  however,  has  gone  even  fur- 
ther back  than  the  Argonaut.  It  has  discovered  that  the 
idea  came  originally  from  Congressman  Samuel  Call,  of 
Winchester,  Mass.  On  January  26,  1894,  he  delivered  a 
speech  in  Congress,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  Do  you  regard  your  bill  with  reference  to  labor  ?  Ready  as  you 
have  ever  been  to  betray  it  with  a  kiss,  you  scourge  it  to  the  very 
quick,  and  press  a  crown  of  thorns  upon  its  brow." 

These  words  appear  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  that 
date,  which  also  shows  that  William  Jennings  Bryan  was 
present. 

We  have  not  greatly  admired  Mr.  Byran's  crucifixional 
catachresis,  or  catachrestical  crucifixion.  But  it  would  seem 
from  this  that  it  has  not  even  the  poor  merit  of  being  origi- 
nal. The  New  York  Sun  has  pressecLa  plagiaristic  crown  of 
thorns  upon  the  bleeding  brow  of  Bryan. 


Some 

Biters 

Bitten 


We  observe  with  much  gratification  two  recent  instances  in 
California  where  greedy  and  uncivic  skin- 
flints have  been  punished  in  the  only  way  in 
which  such  dogs-in-the-manger  can  be  pun- 
ished— that  is,  by  losing  money  they  had  hoped  to  gain. 
The  scene  of  one  of  these  instances  was  San  Francisco. 
Not  long  ago,  when  it  was  determined  to  tear  down  the  old 
City  Hall  on  Kearny  Street  and  erect  a  new  criminal  court- 
house in  its  stead,  several  persons  owning  adjacent  property 
— which   it   was  thought  would  be  required  for   the   new 
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building  —  combined  and  put  up  the  price.  The  city 
offered  nearly  twice  the  value  of  the  property,  but 
these  public  -  spirited  citizens  held  out  for  a  raise. 
They  got  it  —  in  the  neck.  The  authorities,  disgusted 
with  the  continually  advancing  price,  finally  let  the  plans, 
and  the  new  building  is  going  up  without  taking  in  the  prop- 
erty of  these  grasping  real-estate  owners.  In  their  alarm 
their  price  has  fallen  rapidly,  and  the  Cohn  Estate  now  offers 
to  sell  for  twenty  thousand  dollars,  when  it  refused  nearly 
double  that  sum  a  short  time  ago.  But  it  is  too  late.  The 
Cohns  and  the  others  will  have  their  property  on  their  hands 
— their  buildings  rendered  almost  valueless  by  the  tearing 
down  of  a  party  wall,  and  the  land  much  impaired  in  value. 

The  second  instance  took  place  in  Fresno.  After  the 
Valley  Road  was  started — with  San  Francisco  money — to 
relieve  the  distressed  grangers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
the  distressed  grangers  began  to  "  cinch  "  the  road  by  sell- 
ing it  land  for  right  of  way  at  exorbitant  prices.  The 
Valley  Road  directors  finally  were  forced  to  bring  suit  to 
condemn.  The  first  of  these  suits  has  just  been  tried  at 
Fresno.  One  James  Southerland  demanded  eight  thousand 
dollars  for  his  land,  and  two  thousand  dollars  for  "  damages 
to  adjoining  property."  The  Valley  Road  offered  him  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  dollars,  which  he  refused.  As  a 
result  of  the  suit,  the  jury  has  awarded  him  two  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  less  than  the  Valley  Road  offered  him. 
A  similar  suit  is  begun  against  one  D.  Dismukes.  We 
hope  all  the  other  condemnation  suits  will  go  the  same  way. 

From  the  days  of  -Esop  down  to  the  days  of  the  "  Cohn 
Estate,"  of  Mr.  James  Southerland,  and  of  Mr.  D.  Dis- 
mukes, of  Fresno,  the  dog  with  a  bone  which  he  loses  in 
trying  to  gobble  another  bone  from  another  dog  has  amused 
mankind.  Let  us  hope  that  these  Cohns,  Southerlands,  and 
Dismukes  will  know  more  next  time,  and  that  they  will  not 
return  to  their  folly,  even  as  a  dog  returneth  to  his  Dis- 
mukes. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Argonaut — confused,  no  doubt, 
F  by    the     tangle     into     which    the     various 

and  political   parties    and    factions    have    mixed 

Confusion.  themselves  —  presents    the    following  ques- 

tions on  the  coming  Presidential  election  : 

Suppose  that  in  any  State  there  are  250,000  votes  divided  as 
follows  : 

Electors  for  Bryan  and  Watson  (Pop.) 60,000 

Electors  for  Bryan  and  Sewall  (Dem.). 70,000 

Electors  for  McKinley  and  Hobart  (Rep  ) 120,000 

faj  What  political  party  has  carried  the  State  and  will  receive  its 
electoral  vote  ? 

(bj  Can  the  electoral  vote  be  divided,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  having  re- 
ceived a  popular  vote  of  130,000,  be  declared  the  choice  of  the  people 
of  that  State  for  President,  while  Mr.  Hobart  would  be  given  the 
electoral  vote  of  that  State  for  Vice-President  ? 

These  questions  are  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  indicate 
a  wide-spread  confusion  of  mind  regarding  Presidential  elec- 
tions. In  theory,  no  voter  casts  his  ballot  for  any  Presi- 
dential candidate,  and  no  candidate  receives  any  popular 
vote.  The  vote  in  each  State  is  cast  for  a  given  number  of 
electors,  and  these  in  turn  vote  for  the  candidates  of  their 
party  for  the  offices  of  President  and  Vice-President.  But 
there  is  no  legal  obligation  for  them  to  jio  so.  They  may 
vote  for  whom  they  please,  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
constitution  that  the  electoral  college  should  be  a  delib- 
erative body.  The  whole  machinery  of  party  conventions 
and  the  nomination  of  candidates  has  grown  up  outside  of 
the  law  and  is  not  recognized  by  it. 

Another  popular  error  voiced  here  is  the  impression  that 
the  electoral  vote  of  a  State  may  not  be  divided.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  has  been  divided  many  times,  and  in  almost 
every  conceivable  way.  At  the  last  Presidential  election  the 
vote  of  California  was  divided,  eight  of  the  votes  going  to 
Cleveland,  and  one  to  Harrison.  In  1880  the  vote  of  Cali- 
fornia was  so  close  that  the  personal  unpopularity  of  David 
S.  Terry,  one  of  the  Democratic  candidates  for  elector,  de- 
feated him,  while  the  other  Democratic  electors  were  elected. 
The  following  list  shows  that  this  is  by  no  means  so  rare  an 
'occurrence  as  is  generally  supposed  : 

1804.  Maryland — P.,  Jackson,  9  ;  Pinckney,  2.  V.  P.,  Clinton, 
9  ;  King,  2. 

1808.  New  York— V.,  Madison,  13  ;  Clinton,  6.  V.  P.,  Clinton, 
13  ;  Madison,  3  ;  Monroe,  3.  Maryland — P.,  Madison,  9  ;  Pinck- 
ney, 2.  V.  P.,  Clinton,  9  ;  King,  2.  North  Carolina — P.,  Madison, 
It  ;  Pinckney,  3.    V.  P.,  Clinton,  11  ;  King,  3. 

1812.  Maryland—?.,  Madison,  6  ;  Clinton,  5.  V.  P.,  Gerry,  6  ; 
Ingersoll,  5.  New  Hampshire — P.,  Clinton,  8.  V.  P.,  Gerry,  1  ; 
Ingersoll,  7.  Massachusetts — P.,  Clinton,  22.  V.  P.,  Gerry,  2  ; 
Ingersoll,  20. 

1816.     Connecticut— P.,  King,  9.    V.  P.,  Ross,  5  ;  Marshall,  4. 

1820.    New  Hampshire — P.,  Monroe,  7  ;  Adams,  1. 

1824.  New  York— P.,  Adams,  26  ;  Crawford,  5  ;  Jackson,  I  ; 
Clay,  4.  V.  P.,  Calhoun.  29  ;  Sanford,  7.  New  Hampshire—?., 
Adams,  8.  V.  P.,  Calhoun,  7  ;  Jackson,  I.  Delaware — P.,  Adams, 
I  ;  Crawford,  2.  Maryland — P.,  Adams,  3  ;  Crawford,  1  ;  Jackson, 
7-    V.  P.,  Calhoun,  10. 

1828.  Maine — P.,  Jackson,  I  ;  Adams,  8.  New  York — P.,  Jack- 
son, 20  ;  Adams,  16.  Maryland — P.,  Jackson,  5  ;  Adams,  6.  Georgia 
—P.,  Jackson,  9.     V.  P.,  Calhoun,  2  ;  William  Smith,  7. 

1832.    Maryland — P.,  Jackson,  3  ;  Clay,  5. 

1836.  Virginia — Votes  for  Vice-President  cast  for  William  Smith 
instead  of  the  regular  nominee. 

1840.     Virginia — P.,  Van  Buren,  23.   V.  P.,  Johnson,  22  ;  Polk,  I. 

i860.    New  Jersey — P.,  Lincoln,  4;  Douglas,  3. 

1872.     Georgia— P.,   B.  Gratz  Brown,  6  ;   Judkins,  2.     V.   P.,   B. 


Banks,  I.     Kentucky — Brown, 

B  ;    Bramlette,  3 ;    Machen,   I. 

6;    Davis,  1.    V.  P.,  Brown, 


Michigan — P., 
Harrison,  22. 


Gratz  Brown,  5  ;  Colquit,  5  ;    N.  P. 
4 ;    Hendricks,   8.     V.    P.,    Brown, 
Missouri — P.,   Brown,  8  ;  Hendricks 
6  ;  Palmer,  3  ;  Julian,  5  ;  Groesbeck, 

1880— California— P.,  Hancock,  8  ;  Garfield,  1. 

1892.     California — P.,  Cleveland,  8  ;  Harrison,  1 
Cleveland,  5  ;  Harrison,  9.     Ohio— P.,  Cleveland,  1 

Here  is  a  list  of  precedents  that  will  thoroughly  answer 
our  correspondent's  question  as  to  the  division  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  a  State.  At  every  election  since  the  present 
system  went  into  effect,  up  to  and  including  that  of  1840, 
such  division  was  actually  made.  In  the  case  supposed  by 
our  correspondent,  Hobart  would  undoubtedly  receive  the 
vote  of  the  State  for  Vice-President.  McKinley  would  also 
receive  the  vote  of  the  State  for  President. .  The  Populist 
electors  would  receive  60,000  votes  and  would  not  be 
elected.  The  Democratic  candidates  would  receive  70,000 
and  would  not  be  elected.  The  Republican  electors  would 
receive  120,000  votes — a  plurality  and  almost  a  majority — 
and  would  be  elected.  Under  the  circumstances  it  would 
make  little  difference  whether  the  Bryan  men  or  the  Mc- 
Kinley men  claimed  to  have  carried  the  State.  The  electoral 
votes  would  go  to  McKinley. 

This  difficulty  has  already  dawned  upon  the  Democrats, 
and  they  are  trying  to  make  it  clear  to  the  Populists.  The 
plan  that  has  been  proposed  is  that  the  two  tickets  should  be 
fused,  the  Democrats  taking  the  electors  in  those  States 
where  they  are  more  numerous,  and  voting  for  Populist 
electors  where  the  latter  are  in  the  ascendancy.  The  plan 
will  hardly  commend  itself  to  the  Populists,  however.  They 
have  too  well-developed  an  appetite  for  the  loaves  and  fishes 
to  be  content  with  any  such  limited  helping  as  this.  They 
want  a  chance  at  the  offices,  and  they  are  justified  in  hold- 
ing out  against  any  division  based  on  the  vote  of  two  or 
four  years  ago.  In  1882  they  polled  1,041,028  votes.  Two 
years  later  their  vote  was  at  least  half  a  million  more,  and 
this  year  it  may  exceed  two  millions.  In  nineteen  States  they 
increased  their  vote  in  1894  over  what  it  was  in  1892.  In 
this  State  the  vote  was  more  than  doubled.  In  Arkansas 
it  was  more  than  doubled.  The  same  is  true  in  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  In  Vir- 
ginia it  increased  six-fold.  This  is  a  force  that  must  be 
calculated  with,  and,  when  joined  with  the  scattered  rem- 
nants of  the  Democratic  party,  will  give  the  Republicans  a 
hard  fight. 

In  this  State,  the  Populist  vote  in  1892  was  25,352,  or 
less  than  ten  per  cent,  of  the  whole  vote  cast.  Two  years 
later,  it  formed  more  than  eighteen  per  cent,  of  an  increased 
vote,  amounting  to  51,304.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
forecast  the  result  of  any  political  contest,  and  particularly 
hard  this  year,  when  party  lines  are  being  broken  down. 
Should  the  Democrats  and  Populists  poll  the  votes  they  did 
last  year,  and  should  they  agree  upon  a  plan  of  fusion,  the 
State  would  be  lost  to  the  Republicans.  The  average  Re- 
publican vote  was  118,897;  the  Democratic,  87,220;  the 
Populist,  58,075.  The  combined  vote  would  give  a  ma- 
jority of  26,398  to  the  fusionists.  But  they  are  not 
likely  to  poll  the  same  vote.  Many  former  Democrats  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  platform  of  free  trade,  free  silver,  and 
free  riots ;  many  are  disgusted  with  the  leadership  of 
Altgeld,  Pennoyer,  Tillman,  and  the  other  demagogues ; 
many  are  repelled  by  the  alliance  with  a  party  that  is  an 
organized  menace  to  prosperity  and  even  the  security  of 
property.  Whether  these  will  be  sufficient  in  numbers  to 
turn  the  scale  on  the  day  of  election  depends  upon  the  activity 
of  the  Republican  party. 


The  Case  of 

Murderer 

Worden. 


The  supreme  court  of  California  has  denied  a  new  trial  in 
the  case  of  Murderer  S.  D.  Worden.  We 
are  very  glad  to  hear  it.  If  ever  a  man 
should  hang,  it  is  he.  Worden  is  the  man 
who  wrecked  a  train  near  Sacramento  during  the  great  rail- 
way riot  of  1894,  thereby  killing  in  the  most  cowardly  way 
Engineer  S.  C.  Clark  and  four  United  States  soldiers  who 
were  guarding  the  train.  Strikers  Worden,  Knox,  Mullin, 
Compton,  and  Hatch  were  tried  for  the  murder.  They  de- 
manded separate  trials.  All  were  discharged  except  Wor- 
den. He  was  convicted  in  the  lower  court,  and  now  the 
supreme  court  has  practically  affirmed  the  decision. 

Nothing  now  stands  between  this  man  and  the  gallows 
save  executive  clemency.  We  hope  it  may  not  be  exercised. 
If  Governor  Budd  should  pardon  this  cold-blooded  and  cow- 
ardly murderer,  he  will  go  out  of  office  with  an  ineffaceable 
stain  upon  his  name.  But  we  hope  he  will  not  pardon 
Worden.  None  the  less,  there  will  be  a  strong  effort  made 
by  the  labor  unions  to  save  this  murderer's  neck.  We  call 
upon  the  officers  and  the  enlisted  men  of  the  United  States 
army  to  use  whatever  influence  they  may  possess  with  the 
governor,  in  case  he  should  be  inclined  to  lend  a  willing  ear 
to  the  labor  unions.  They  owe  it  to  the  manes  of  their 
murdered  comrades. 

We   may  remark  that  the  Examiner,  which   has   often 

I  castigated   the  supreme  court  for  its  slowness  in  deciding 

appeals  in  murder  cases,  is  strangely  silent  about  this  one. 

Does  the  Examiner  remember  that  it  aided  and  abetted  the 


railway  strikers  during  the  riots  of  1894  in  every  possible 
way  ?  Does  not  the  Examiner  think  that  those  misguided 
men  would  have  hesitated  at  train-wrecking  and  murder  had 
it  not  been  for  the  newspaper  encouragement  they  re- 
ceived ?  Does  the  Examiner  think  that  its  skirts  are  clean 
from  the  blood  shed  by  Murderer  Worden  ? 

However  that  may  be,  the  Examiner  is  strangely  silent 
now.  It  has  had  much  to  say  about  expediting  the  punish- 
ment of  murderers.  Now  that  Murderer  Worden  stands 
in  the  shadow  of  the  scaffold,  the  noose  dangling  over  his 
head,  the  Examiner  has  nothing  to  say. 

The  sentiment  of  the  gold  Democrats  in  favor  of  putting  up 

But  One  Course  a  ticket  of  their  own  has  crystallized  into  a 
for  Patriotic  conference  which  was  held  at  Chicago  on 
Democrats.  the  twenty-second  of  July.     At  this  confer- 

ence eleven  States  were  represented — Indiana,  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
Kentucky,  Iowa,  and  Kansas.  The  regular  organizations  in 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  other  Eastern  States  have 
not  officially  indorsed  the  third  convention  movement  as 
yet.  The  sensation  of  the  conference  was  the  remark  of 
General  Bragg,  of  Wisconsin,  who  declared  that  while  the 
day  after  the  Democratic  convention  it  was  his  belief  that 
Bryan  would  be  beaten  in  Wisconsin  by  seventy-five  thou- 
sand, he  was  now  convinced  that  if  the  election  was  to  be 
held  next  week,  Wisconsin  would  give  Bryan  a  majority  of 
fifty  thousand. 

We  regret  to»see  that  many  Republican  newspapers — in- 
cluding the  Times-Ueraid,  of  Chicago,  for  whose  opinion 
we  have  great  respect — are  encouraging  this  Democratic 
gold  movement.  We  consider  such  encouragement  as  ill- 
advised.  It  is  probably  actuated  by  the  feeling  that  a  gold 
ticket  may  split  the  Democratic  vote,  and  thereby  insure  the 
defeat  of  Bryan.  We  consider  this  deduction  founded  on 
false  premises.  At  present  the  gold  Democrats  have  no- 
where to  go.  If  they  are  honest  in  their  convictions,  they 
can  not  vote  for  Bryan  on  his  free-silver  and  Populistic 
platform.  They  will  either  have  to  vote  for  McKinley  or 
not  vote  at  all.  If  they  do  not  vote  at  all,  each  non-voter 
means  half  a  vote  for  the  Republican  ticket. 

We  believe  and  hope  that  a  Democratic  gold  ticket  will 
not  be  nominated.  It  is  a  time  when  sound-money  Demo- 
crats should  rise  superior  to  party  fealty,  and  consult  only 
the  instincts  of  patriotism.  If  they  are  sincere  whet,  'fcej 
express  their  detestation  of  the  principles  advocated  in  the 
communistic  Chicago  platform,  upon  which  Bryan  s" 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  crush  those  communistic 
principles  is  by  voting  for  McKinley.  However  much  they 
may  dislike  to  vote  the  Republican  ticket,  and  however  mrcri 
they  may  be  opposed  to  McKinley's  high-tariff  ideas,  he  is 
the  sole  and  only  exponent  of  their  ideas  on  sound  money. 
If  they  nominate  a  third  candidate  who  shall  be  called  the 
gold  Democratic  candidate,  they  will  simply  divert  from 
McKinley  many  Democratic  votes  which  otherwise  would 
have  gone  to  him,  and  they  will  not  take  away  an  appre- 
ciable number  of  votes  from  Bryan.  In  short,  by  their'con- 
templated  action  they  will  elect  Bryan.  It  is  a  time  when 
every  patriotic  Democrat  who  believes  in  the  ancient  prin- 
ciples of  his  party  should  rise  superior  to  partisan  feelings 
and  be  actuated  by  patriotism  rather  than  by  partisanism. 
We  hope  that  the  third  convention  movement  will  fail.  :nd 
that  the  anti-Bryan,  anti-free  silver,  anti-communistic,  and 
anti-Populistic  Democrats  will  vote  the  Republican  ticket. 

An  important  innovation  is  about  to  be  introduced  by  the 
Street-Car  Post-Office  Department   in  San    Francisco. 

Mail  It  is  proposed  to  distribute  the  mails  to  the 

Service.  branch    offices   and   to   collect    them   from 

these  branch  offices  by  means  of  cable  and  electric  cars,  in- 
stead of  by  the  mail-wagons  now  in  use.  This  mean?  a 
great  saving  in  time,  particularly  in  the  business  parts  of  t 
city.  Not  only  will  letters  be  delivered  earlier,  but  the  time 
when  a  letter  may  be  mailed  to  catch  any  particular  mail 
will  be  extended — an  improvement  that  every  business  man 
will  appreciate. 

The  innovation  will  involve  many  changes  in  the  system 
now  in  operation,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  transfer  of 
the  distributing  force  from  the  main  post-office  on  Washing- 
ton Street  to  Station  D,  at  the  ferry  landing.  At  present  all 
the  mail  received,  averaging  at  least  one  hundred  thousand 
letters  and  many  pounds  of  papers  each  day,  is  taken  from 
the  ferry  to  the  main  post-office,  distributed  there,  and  for- 
warded to  the  eleven  branch  offices  situated  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  city.  Under  the  new  system,  the  mail  will  be 
distributed  at  the  ferry  and  sent  direct  to  the  different 
branches  and  to  the  main  post-office  in  the  mail-cars.  This 
will  represent  the  principal  saving  in  the  down-town  sec- 
tions. In  the  outlying  districts  another  gain  will  be  made 
in  the  superior  speed  of  the  electric  cars,  by  means  of  which 
most  of  this  distribution  will  be  conducted.  Electric  car 
lines  now  pass  three  of  the  branch  offices,  and  the  - 
cars  pass  two,  while  the  other  branches  are  within 
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tance  of  the  various  lines.  The  mail-wagons  average  about 
six  miles  an  hour,  the  cable  lines  seven  miles,  and  the 
electric  lines  nine  miles. 

Three  mail-cars  are  now  practically  ready  for  use,  and 
others  will  be  constructed.  The  cars  are  twenty-six  feet 
long  and  painted  white,  with  lettering  in  blue  and  gold. 
The  interior  arrangement  is  greatly  like  that  of  the  railway 
mail-car,  the  working  space  for  the  mail-clerks  being 
sixteen  feet  in  length.  No  person  will  be  allowed  to  ride 
upon  the  cars  save  the  mail-clerks,  employees  of  the  govern- 
ment in  the  regular  postal  service,  and  the  gripman.  But 
little  distribution  will  take  place  on  the  cars,  and  that  of  the 
most  general  kind,  owing  .to  the  shortness  of  the  time  occu- 
pied in  the  trip.  The  system  has  been  introduced  and  is 
now  in  operation  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
Chicago,  and  St.  Louis,  and  has  given  satisfaction  there. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  the  new  system  will  be  the  pre- 
vention of  the  lawless  stoppage  of  the  street-car  systems  by 
strikers.  Such  disturbances  inconvenience  the  whole  com- 
munity, upset  business,  and  cause  great  loss  to  business  men 
in  general,  as  well  as  to  the  car  companies  and  their  em- 
ployees. This  city  has  been  free  from  such  strikes  since  the 
days  when  the  picturesque  omnibuses  were  resurrected  and 
the  strikers  carried  on  an  unsuccessful  opposition  to  the  car 
companies,  but  they  might  occur  again  at  any  time.  It  is  now 
well  settled — even  in  the  minds  of  striking  workingmen — 
that  the  mail  service  may  not  be  interfered  with  without 
coming  into  collision  with  the  Federal  Government,  an  ex- 
perience that  the  railway  strikers  two  years  ago  found  very 
disastrous. 

The  California  revival  in  gold  mining  is  limited  to  no  sec- 
_      .,  tion  of  the  State.     North  and  south,  interest 

1HE  New  ' 

Miner  and  is   steadily   on   the    increase.     There    is   a 

the  Old.  boom  in  Kern  County  which  attracts  a  good 

deal  of  attention.  Not  far  from  Mojave  the  new  fields 
known  as  the  Randsburg  district  have  drawn  large  numbers 
of  miners  thither  and  prospecting  throughout  the  region  is 
very  active.  "  The  ledges  recently  found  about  Randsburg," 
Expert  Yale  states,  "  are  represented  as  much  larger  and 
better  than  those  at  White  River."  There  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  water  everywhere  in  the  district.  The  placers  generally 
have  to  be  worked  with  dry-washers  for  this  reason.  Water 
costs  two  dollars  a  barrel  and  has  to  be  hauled  ten  or  twelve 
miles.  But  wells  are  being  bored  and  schemes  devised  for 
bringing  water  from  the  mountains.  To  quote  Mr.  Yale,  of 
the  Mint,  again  :  "There  are  doubtless  great  possibilities  in 
the  mineral  region  now  being  most  prospected.  It  is  of 
wide  area,  reaching  down  from  the  Los  Angeles  County  line, 
and  Los  Angeles  men  are  investing  there."  In  short,  a 
new  South  Africa  may  spring  into  existence,  for  where  so 
many  promises  in  the  way  of  rich  prospects  are  encountered 
anything  may  be  hoped,  but  always  with  the  cautious 
understanding  that  the  experienced  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  prospects  petering  out.  That  is  one  of  the  chances  of 
the  mining  industry. 

But  it  is  the  camp  of  Randsburg,  rather  than  the  district 
of  Randsburg,  which  strikes  the  California  mind  as  mar- 
velous. Rock  running  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  a  ton 
in  the  assayer's  crucible  is  no  startling  novelty,  but  the  sort 
of  mining-camp  that  has  sprung  up  confounds  the  intelli- 
gence. Though  water  costs  two  dollars  a  barrel,  there  are 
no  saloons  there.  Neither  are  there  any  dance-houses,  nor 
women  of  the  sort  that  do  not  refine  and  elevate.  The  gun- 
fighter  is  also  absent,  and  everybody  goes  to  bed  at  nine 
o'clock  to  dream  of  the  dust  he  already  has  or  the  vast  piles  of 
it  that  he  hopes  to  get.  The  means  of  grace  are  not  quite 
equal  to  the  demand  as  yet,  but  ministers  of  the  word  con- 
tinue to  arrive,  and  this  sad  lack  will  soon  be  repaired. 
Though  the  occupation  of  Randsburg  is  mining,  the  camp 
has  the  spirit  and  shows  the  aspect  of  a  prohibition  town 
supported  by  prunes  instead  of  nuggets.  The  influence  of 
Southern  California  is  plainly  discernible  here — the  new 
Southern  California  which  is  deficient  as  to  lung,  but  opulent 
in  Eastern  culture  and  propriety. 

These  accounts  of  Randsburg  are  scarcely  credible,  but 
we  are  assured  that  they  can  be  relied  on  as  corrrect.  No 
one  whose  moral  sense  is  what  it  should  be  can  withhold 
his  approval  from  the  new  Southern  California  miner. 
Surely  it  is  better  that  a  dry  man  working  a  dry  washer  in 
a  dry  claim  that  does  not  pay,  say,  should  console  himself 
by  lifting  his  voice  in  a  melancholy  psalm  rather  than  by 
cursing  his  luck  after  the  ancient  northern  fashion.  Surely 
it  is  better,  too,  that  the  favorite  of  fortune  who  strikes  it 
rich  should  rejoice  in  water  at  two  dollars  a  barrel  in  pref- 
erence to  stronger  liquids  at  still  more  reckless  prices. 
And  that  the  clergyman  rather  than  the  bediamonded 
gambler  should  be  the  foremost  citizen  of  a  camp  com- 
mends that  camp  to  the  respectful  admiration  of  every 
man  who  is  not  so  lost  to  the  perception  of  what  is  seemly 
>.s  io  consider  evil  triumphant  a  thing  to  be  desired.  Yet, 
iie  the  old  Californian  necessarily  approves  the  change, 
can  not  but  experience  that  gentle   sadness  which  de- 
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|  scends  upon  all  who  feel  that  they  have  outlived  their  day 
|  and  fallen  upon  new  times  which  their  advanced  years  unfit 
them  for.  Were  a  *49er,  cut  off  in  his  prime  at  Shirt- 
■  tail  Bend,  permitted  to  return  to  earth,  his  first  act  would  be 
to  inquire  the  whereabouts  of  the  newest  diggings,  his  sec- 
ond to  make  for  them.  The  feelings  of  that  resurrected 
Shirtlail  Bender  on  striking  Randsburg  we  refuse  to  regard 
with  levity.  The  shock  would  drive  him  down  whence  he 
had  come.  Nothing  to  drink  but  water  at  two  dollars  a 
barrel,  no  hurdy-gurdies,  no  faro,  no  boys  with  red  eyes, 
soaring  souls,  and  guns,  no  profane  swearing  to  solace  the 
ear,  but  only  sedate  men  going  to  bed  when  their  work  is 
done,  on  such  nights  as  preaching  is  not  advertised — the 
J49er  would  imagine  that  he  had  strayed  into  heaven, 
and  be  in  a  panic  to  get  out  of  it  and  back  into  the  eternal 
Shirttail  Bend  from  which  he  had  escaped.  It  would  not 
surprise  him,  after  twenty-four  hours  of  Randsburg,  to  see 
the  teamsters  coming  in  with  their  loads  of  water-barrels 
and  driving  their  mules  without  swearing  at  them. 

This,  however,  is  a  practical  age,  and  while  a  flower  or 
two  of  sentimental  sympathy  may,  without  grave  sin,  we 
hope,  be  dropped  upon  the  tomb  of  the  '4ger,  the  uses 
of  the  new-style  mining-camp  instantly  suggest  themselves. 
Let  these  mines  of  Kern  County  become  permanent,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  until  parents,  distracted  by  the  wayward 
courses  of  ne'er-do-weel  sons,  give  up  the  practice  of  send- 
ing them  to  sea,  and  send  them  to  Randsburg  instead.  Gov- 
ernor Budd  urges  a  concentration  of  the  reformatory  insti- 
tutions now  scattered  over  the  State,  and  as  a  seat  for  the 
concentration,  Randsburg  will  have  no  rival.  The  need  has 
long  been  felt  for  a  great,  first-class  theological  seminary  in 
California,  and  when  it  comes,  Randsburg  will  get  it,  if  her 
diggings  hold  out.  For  nearly  half  a  century  the  California 
miner  has  been  ranked  throughout  the  country  as  the  type 
of  dashing,  devil-may-care,  and  rejoicing  wickedness.  Let 
Randsburg  endure,  and  this  heavy  reproach  will  be  removed 
from  the  Golden  State.  After  Randsburg,  to  be  known  as 
following  the  occupation  of  mining  should  be  equivalent  to 
a  certificate  of  good  moral  character. 

TENNYSON    IN    INTIMACY. 

A    Friend's   Recollections    of  the    Late    Poet   Laureate — His   Love 

for  Nature,  His  Opinions  of  Men,  and 

Some  Anecdotes. 

An  interesting  study,  entitled  "Talks  with  Tennyson,"  has  \ 
recently  been  published  by  Wilfrid  Ward,  whose  first  recol- 
lection of  the  poet  dates  back  to   1869,  and  who,  from  1879 
to   the   laureate's   death,   enjoyed   a  personal  intimacy  with 
him,  from  which  he  has  drawn  some  entertaining  anecdotes. 

Mr.  Ward  often  enjoyed  walks  afield  with  Tennyson 
which  were  delightful  tete-a-tetes.  The  poet's  manner  on 
such  occasions  is  thus  described  : 

Before  we  started  there  would  be  a  good  deal  to  distract  his  atten- 
tion. FJrst  there  was  the  unloosening  of  the  dogs  who  were  to  go 
with  us.  Don  and  Duke  in  earlier  days,  and  later  the  beautiful 
stag-hound  Lufra  or  the  graceful  Karenina,  are  an  inseparable  part 
of  the  picture  of  those  walks  that  lives  in  the  memory.  And  conver- 
sation was  from  time  to  limR  suspended  while  he  dealt  condign 
chastisement  for  their  occasional  misdemeanors — the  chasing  of  a 
sheep  or  the  fighting  with  another  dog.  As  we  crossed  the  "care- 
less-ordered garden,"  he  would  call  attention  to  some  little  altera- 
tion or  addition,  in  which  he  was  sure  to  be  keenly  interested.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  a  cypress  growing  against  a  wall  before  ?  "  he  asks,  as 
he  points  to  a  dark  tree  nailed  against  a  wall  ;  "we  have  crucified 
that  tree  to  make  it  grow  thus."  We  stop  again  at  the  tennis  lawn  : 
"  The  rabbits  look  on  the  chalk  line  as  marking  out  charmed  and 
forbidden  ground."  And  he  traces  with  his  stick  the  minute  dis- 
turbances of  the  turf  which  his  watchful  eve  has  noted  near  the  outer 
line  of  the  court,  nowhere  passing  within  it.  Before  we  have  gone 
far  along  the  road  some  tree  or  plant  will  again  stop  him.  Then  he 
suddenly  breaks  off  with  :  "  But  what  is  the  good  of  speaking  to 
you  about  this  ?  You  are  as  bad  as  your  father,  who  noticed  noth- 
ing, and  did  not  even  know  his  own  fields  from  mine.  You  once  took 
a  lily  of  the  valley  for  a  snowdrop." 

Tennyson  was  proud  of  his  ability  as  a  pedestrian,  as  the 
following  passage  shows  : 

I  remember  his  humorous  satisfaction  once  at  Aldworth  because 
he  and  I  had  distanced  Mr.  R.  C.  Jebb,  of  Cambridge,  and  another 
friend,  who  were  detected  sitting  down  to  rest  some  hundred  yards 
or  more  behind  us.  "  I  am  seventy,  and  he  is  not  forty,  yet  I  can 
outwalk  him,"  Tennyson  said.  The  remarkable  suppleness  of  his 
joints  remained  until  a  year  before  his  death,  and  at  Christmas,  1891, 
as  we  came  home  from  our  walk,  be  climbed  a  difficult  gate  without 
help  ;  and  as  we  approached  Farringford,  he  ran— literally  ran — 
down  a  hill,  as  he  had  often  done  in  earlier  years.  He  was  then 
eighty-two  years  old. 

The  poet  was  much  amused  at  a  friend  who  found  Brown- 
ing's "Sordello"  difficult  reading  ;  he  remarked  : 

"When  'Sordello*  came  out,"  he  remarked,  "Douglas  Jerrold 
said  to  me  :  '  What  has  come  to  me  ?  Has  my  mind  gone  ?  Here 
is  a  poem  of  which  I  can't  understand  a  single  line.'  Browning,"  he 
added,  "  has  a  genius  for  a  sort  of  dramatic  composition  and  for 
analyzing  the  human  mind.  And  he  has  a  great  imagination.  But 
a  poet's  writing  should  be  sweet  to  the  mouth  and  ear,  which  Brown- 
ing's is  not.  There  should  be  a  '  glory  of  words '  as  well  as  deep 
thought.  This  he  has  not  got.  In  his  last  work,  he  makes  '  im- 
pulse '  rhyme  with  '  dim  pulse.'  "  He  spoke  of  Browning's  love  of 
London  society  :  "  I  once  told  him  that  he  would  die  in  a  white  tie, 
and  he  rather  liked  it." 

Of  another  poet,  Arthur  Clough,  Tennyson  said  : 

"I  knew  him  well  in  later  life.  He  once  traveled  with  us  in 
France.  He  was  a  delightful  companion,  but  was  rather  wanting  in 
the  sense  of  humor.  He  had  great  poetic  feeling.  He  read  me  his 
■  In  mari  magno,"  and  cried  like  a  child  as  he  read  it. " 

Apropos  of  a  conversation  he  once  had  with  George 
Eliot,  he  remarked  : 

"  How  difficult  it  is  to  repeat  a  thing  as  it  really  happened.  George 
Eliot  had  this  conversation  with  me  at  Aldworth,  and  the  account  of 
it  which  got  into  print  was  that  I  disputed  with  her  till  I  was  red  in 
the  face,  and  then  roared:  'Go  away,  you  and  your  molecules.' 
The  real  fact  Was,  that  our  conversation  was  '  sweet  as  summer,'  and 
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at  parting  I  shook  her  hand,  and  said  very  gently  :  '  I  hope  you  are 
happy  with  your  molecules.'" 

His  impressions  of  Macaulay  are  stated  with  grim  humor: 
"  I  met  him  only  once.  I  was  introduced  to  him  in  the  fifties  by 
Guizot  at  a  party.  Macaulay  bowed  and  went  on  talking  to  Guizot 
for  ten  minutes,  addressing  no  word  to  me.  Then  he  turned  to  me 
and  said  :  '  I  am  very  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance,'  and 
walked  away.  He  did  not  show  much  sign  of  being  glad  to  make 
my  acquaintance." 

And  of  the  Carlyles  he  said  : 

"  He  was  at  once  the  most  reverent  and  the  most  irreverent  man  I 
have  known.  I  admire  his  estimate  of  Boswell  and  hate  Macaulay's. 
Mrs.  Carlyle  was  a  most  charming,  witty  converser,  but  often  sar- 
castic. She  never  spoke  before  her  husband,  who  absorbed  the  con- 
versation." 

Being  asked  if  Carlyle  had  not  listened  to  him  when  he 
talked,  Tennyson  replied  : 

"  In  a  way.  but  he  hardly  took  in  what  one  said.  Carlyle  was  at 
his  best  rollicking  at  the  Ashburton's  house— the  Grange.  He  and 
Lady  Ashburton  were  the  life  of  the  party.  Those  parties  were  very 
interesting,  and  Lady  Ashburton  was  a  woman  of  great  brilliancy. 
She  liked  Carlyle,  but  I  think  at  that  time,  if  she  had  a  favorite,  it 
was  George  Venables.  Carlyle  had  a  great  feeling  that  we  needed  a 
Strong  man  in  England.  '  Our  Cromwell  is  being  born  somewhere,' 
he  used  to  say." 

Speaking  of  modern  statesmen,  Tennyson  thus  contrasted 
Disraeli  and  Gladstone:  "The  great  fault  of  Disraeli's 
character  was  that  he  was  scornful.  Gladstone  is  genial  and 
kindly." 

Apropos  of  the  craze  for  revolution  in  Italy  in  1848,  Mr. 
Ward  repeats  this  story  : 

Constant  little  local  revolutions  took  place,  and  the  inhabitants 
drank  an  extremely  large  quantity  of  chianti  and  talked  enthusi- 
astically of  liberia  and  la  patria  for  a  couple  of  days  ;  and  then 
things  settled  down  into  their  former  groove.  On  one  occasion, 
Tennyson's  friend,  Edward  Lear,  was  staying  in  a  Sicilian  town, 
painting.  He  left  the  town  for  some  weeks  and  locked  up  his  pict- 
ures and  other  things  in  a  room,  leaving  the  key  with  the  hotel- 
keeper.  A  revolution  had  just  broken  out  when  he  returned,  and  he 
found  the  waiters  full  of  chianti  and  of  patriotic  fervor.  He  vent- 
ured to  ask  one  of  them  for  the  chiave  of  his  camera,  that  he  might 
find  his  rob  a.  The  waiter  refused  entirely  to  be  led  down  from  his 
dreams  of  a  golden  age  and  of  the  reign  of  freedom  to  such  details 
of  daily  life  as  keys,  rooms,  and  clothes.  "  O  che  chiave  1  "  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  che  roba  1  O  che  camera  I  Non  c'e  piu  chiave  1  Non 
c'epiuroba!  Non  c'e  piu  camera  I  Non  c'e  piu  niente.  Tutto  e 
amore  e  liberta.  O  che  bella  rivoluzione  1  "  ["What  key?  What 
room?  What  clothes?  There  are  no  more  keys!  There  are  no 
more  rooms  1  There  are  no  more  clothes  1  There  ain't  no  more 
nothing  !  Everything  is  liberty  and  love  1  Oh,  what  a  fine  thing  is 
revolution  I  "] 

Tennyson  once  tried  vegetarianism,  but  with  no  great 
success,  as  he  relates  : 

"Once,  in  imitation  of  my  friend  Fitzgerald,  the  translator  of 
Omar  Khayyam,  for  ten  weeks  I  ate  only  vegetables.  At  first  it  gave 
great  lucidity  of  mind.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  felt  light,  and  al- 
most foolish.  I  ate  one  chop,  and  a  more  genial  glow  came  over  me 
than  if  I  had  drunk  brandy." 

One  has  an  impression,  from  the  tales  of  the  way  Tenny- 
son used  to  read  his  poems  to  his  friends,  that  he  was  very 
vain  ;  but  that  he  was  not  above  accepting  criticism  this 
anecdote  shows : 

I  recall  his  reading  to  me  and  to  another  friend  "  Vastness,"  before 
he  published  it  in  Macmillan's  Magazine.  The  stately  couplets — 
each  descriptive  of  some  phase  of  the  universe  or  of  human  existence — 
were  given  with  grand  effect  until  he  read  this  one  : 

"  Love  for  the  maiden  crowned  with  marriage, 
No  regret  for  aught  that  has  been. 
Debtless  competence,  comely  children, 
Happy  household,  sober  and  clean." 
His  hearers   smiled   very   visibly  at   the    last    words.     Tennyson 
noticed  the  effect,  judged  it  to  be  warranted  by  the  line,  and  re-wrote 
the  stanza  with  perfect  good-humor  and  simplicity  : 

"  Love  for  the  maiden  crowned  with  marriage. 
No  regrets  for  aught  tbat  has  been. 
Household  happiness,  gracious  children, 
Debtless  competence,  golden  mean." 

Tennyson  often  condemned  the  immorality  of  extreme 
Calvinism.     He  once  said  to  Mr.  Ward  : 

"  I  remember  one  woman  who  used  to  weep  for  hours  because  God 
was  so  infinitely  good.  He  had  predestined  (she  said)  most  of  her 
friends  to  damnation,  and  herself,  who  was  no  better  than  they,  to 
salvation.  She  shook  her  head  at  me  sadly,  and  said,  '  Alfred, 
Alfred,  whenever  I  look  at  you  I  think  of  the  words  of  Scripture, 
"  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire."'  The  Calvinist 
minister  who  was  spiritual  guide  to  the  neighborhood  had  typhoid 
fever.  To  the  horror  of  his  congregation,  on  recovering  he  became  a 
Universalis!  and  ceased  to  believe  in  hell."  He  told  rae  Icon- 
tinues  Mr.  Ward]  of  another  Calvinist  minister  who  argued  with  a 
clergyman  of  more  liberal  views  on  the  ways  of  Providence.  "  Wait 
a  moment,"  interrupted  the  latter,  "  we  have  not  defined  our  terms. 
We  are  using  them  in  different  senses.     Your  God  is  my  devil." 

A  subject  which  especially  interested  Tennyson  was  the 
mystery  attaching  to  space  and  extended  matter.  Mr. 
Ward  says  : 

We  were  passing  one  day  through  a  plowed  field,  and,  pointing  to 
the  clods,  he  remarked  that  to  a  woodlouse  they  might  look  as  grand 
as  the  Swiss  Alps  to  us.  "  All  greatness  is  relative,"  he  said  ; 
"  what  are  the  Swiss  mountains  themselves  when  you  know  their  pro- 
portion to  the  earth  ;  and  the  earth  itself  when  you  know  its  propor- 
tion to  the  universe  ?  "  A  little  later  on  I  returned  to  this  subject, 
and  instead  of  "  woodlouse  "  said  a  "  flea."  He  stopped  me  at  once  : 
"  Not  a  flea  ;  it  could  jump  to  the  top  in  a  moment,  and  that  would 
prevent  the  idea  of  such  greatness." 

The  following  anecdote  is  apropos  of  an  allied  topic  : 

Walking  one  day  on  the  down,  his  conversation  was  chiefly  of  two 
subjects.  One  was  the  mad  lawlessness  of  the  Celtic  character,  which 
he  illustrated  by  items  of  news  from  Ireland — fresh  instances  of 
maiming  cattle,  and  of  murder  and  outrage,  and  the  other  all  the 
mass  of  confusion  and  crime  which  a  great  town  brought  together. 
Paris  was  worse  than  London,  he  said,  because  of  the  Celtic  element 
in  the  French  character.  About  half  way  between  Freshwater  Bay 
and  the  Beacon,  he  suddenly  stopped  and  pointed  with  his  stick  to  a 
star,  quite  visible,  though  it  was  almost  daylight.  "  Do  you  see  that 
star  ?"  he  asked,  in  his  abrupt  way.  — "  It  is  the  evening  star.  Do 
you  know  that  if  we  lived  there  this  earth  would  look  to  us  exactly 
like  that.  Fancy  the  vice  and  confusion  of  London  or  Paris  in  that 
peaceful  star."  He  looked  again  at  the  star  with  an  expression  half 
of  horror,  half  of  grim  humor.  We  walked  on.  I  did  not  know  at 
the  time  that  he  was  writing  the  second  "  Locksley  Hall"  ;  and  it 
was  with  a  curious  sensation  that  one  read  afterward  the  exquisite 
lines  which  that  walk  had  (apparently)  suggested.  His  few  words  on 
the  subject  proved  to  have  been,  what  his  talk  so  often  was,  con- 
densed prose  notes  of  what  became  exquisite  poetry  : 
"  Hesper,  whom  the  poet  called  the  bringer  home  of  all  good  things, 

All  good  things  may  move  in  Hesper,  perfect  peoples,  perfect  kings. 

"  Hesper,  Venus,  were  we  native  to  that  splendor,  or  in  Mars, 
We  should  see  the  globe  we  groan  in,  fairest  of  our  evening  stars. 

"  Could  we  dream  of  wars  and  carnage,  craft  and  madness,  lust  and  spite, 
Roaring  London,  raving  Paris,  in  that  point  of  peaceful  light. 

"  Might  we  not  in  glancing  heavenward  on  a  star  so  silver  fair, 
Yearn  and  clasp  the  hands  and  murmur,  'Would  to  God  that  we  were 
there.' " 
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A    MAN    FROM    OHIO. 


His  Ohio  Methods  on  a  Mexican  Maiden  at  Monterey. 


Mr.  Longley's  mistake,  the  mistake  of  his  life,  grew  out 
of  his  first  mistake,  which  was  in  ever  coming  to  California. 
He  was  agent  for  the  Pacific  Steamship  Company  prior  to 
his  occupying  a  similar  position  in  a  Great  Lakes  company. 
He  had  never  seen  the  ocean  until  he  came  to  Monterey. 
But  he  didn't  think  much  of  it — not  after  the  lakes.  Of  the 
people,  he  thought  even  less. 

He  used  to  go  over  to  the  telegraph  office  where  Carpen- 
ter was,  and  there,  on  a  pile  of  blue  butter-boxes,  air  his 
mind  pretty  freely  concerning  "these  infernal  greasers." 
Longley  wasn't  a  bad  fellow  back  in  Ohio,  but  out  here  he 
could  not  or  would  not  shake  into  place.  He  was  going 
back,  when  he  had  a  stipulated  sum  saved,  to  marry  the 
prettiest  girl  in  Ohio.  Meantime,  he  chafed  and  fretted  at 
his  chain. 

One  of  the  first  things  he  did  had  gained  him  the  ill-will 
of  all  the  loungers  in  the  crooked  little  street.  Benito,  four 
years  old,  came  running  to  him.  Every  one  adored  Benito, 
for  the  Spanish  are  baby-lovers,  and  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
to  show  it — Benito  !  with  lovely  crimson  cheeks  and  great, 
velvety  black  eyes.  Dirty  ?  Oh,  so  dirty,  but  also  so 
charming.  Just  as  he  reached  the  hombre  grande,  he 
tumbled  flat,  and  the  "  great  man  "  calmly  put  out  his  foot 
and  lifted  Benito  out  of  the  way  on  the  toe  of  his  boot. 
They  all  saw  that — Manuel,  Francisco,  the  Moreno  boys, 
Jose  Erron,  all — for  they  were  sitting  in  front  of  "  Charley  " 
Rodriguez's  saloon,  keeping  a  wary  eye  out  for  possible 
whales  in  the  bay.  Benito  ran  howling  to  them,  and  the 
wound  his  vanity  had  received  was  healed  with  candy  and 
soft  words.  But  it  would  have  been  well  for  Mr.  Longley  if 
that  had  never  happened. 

The  Spanish  mamma  is  an  excellent  match-maker,  and 
very  seldom  has  any  old  maids  on  her  hands.  She  takes 
advantage  of  that  contrary  little  twist  in  a  man's  nature, 
which  makes  him  want  what  is  just  out  of  his  reach.  So 
Ysabel,  or  Carmelita,  or  Dolores,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
sedulously  guarded  by  the  mother,  who  makes  certain  that 
her  daughter  is  never  alone  with  any  young  man  a  moment. 
Mr.  Longley  said  often  he  did  not  care  a  pin  for  their 
customs.  He  was  from  Ohio,  and  brought  his  own  code  of 
ethics  and  etiquette,  which  these  greasers  were  obliged  to 
trim  to,  not  he  to  fit  to  theirs.  No,  sir  !  So,  in  line  with 
these  sentiments,  he  told  Carpenter  one  day  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  take  Julia  Estudillo  to  the  Thanksgiving  ball. 

"  Have  you  asked  her  mother  ?  "  inquired  the  cautious 
Carpenter. 

"  I  don't  intend  to,"  replied  Mr.  Longley  ;  "  I  haven't 
asked  the  girl  yet,  but  she'll  jump  at  the  chance  to  go  with 
a  white  man.    Say,  she  isn't  a  bad-looking  girl  for  a  g " 

"  Look  out  !  "  interrupted  Carpenter,  "  you  are  a  little  too 
handy  with  that  epithet.  And  you  intend  taking  the  girl 
alone?" 

"Alone,"  said  Longley,  firmly  ;  "no  old  duenna  tags  me 
around." 

"  You'll  get  yourself  in  trouble  sure,"  Carpenter  warned. 
"  If  you're  not  sand-bagged  at  the  baile,  or  assassinated  be- 
fore the  bails,  mark  my  words — they'll  rope  you  into  mar- 
rying the  girl." 

Mr.  Longley  slapped  himself  on  his  chest,  and  gave  his 
friend  to  understand  that  he  had  not  journeyed  all  the  way 
from  Ohio  to  have  his  life  cut  off  in  its  flower  and  prime  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin  ;  nor  did  he  leave  the  prettiest  girl 
in  "the  States"  to  come  out  here  to  marry  one  of  these 
"  Spanish  beauties,"  and  for  the  rest  of  a  fevered  existence 
strive  to  keep  enough  frijoles  and  tortillas  in  the  larder  to 
feed  her  and  her  four  thousand  relatives.  "  Don't  you 
worry  over  Longley.  He  can  take  care  of  himself,"  was 
his  parting  adjuration. 


Lured  by  the  sound  of  viol,  flute,  and  bassoon — or,  to  be 
ex.vt,  accordion,  two  guitars,  and  a  fiddle — Carpenter  stole 
away  from  the  office  to  peep  in  at  the  Thanksgiving  ball. 
The  long  hall  was  brilliant  with  kerosene  lamps  and  gay 
with  palms  and  flowers.  Longley  was  there  with  his  Julia. 
A  quadrille  had  just  ended  and  men  were  rushing  about  for 
new  partners.  When  not  dancing,  the  girls  all  sat  at  one 
end  of  the  room,  looking  demure  and  pretty  in  their  white 
frocks,  with  roses  in  their  black  braids.  Facing  them  on  a 
long  bench  sat  the  duennas  gossiping  and  smoking,  but 
each  keeping  an  unwearied  eye  upon  her  particular  charge. 

Longley  caught  sight  of  Carpenter,  and  came  hurrying 
out.     "  You  see  I  brought  her,"  he  said. 

"  And  her  mother  ?  "  asked  Carpenter. 

"  Mother  nothing  !  You  want  to  hear  how  I  did  it?" 
and  Longley  unfolded  a  tale  that  made  Carpenter  gasp. 

"Well,  my  son,  if  you  really  did  this — persuaded  that 
foolish  girl  to  climb  out  of  the  window  and  go  with  you  un- 
known to  her  mother — I  don't  know  but  what  you  deserve 
your  fate.  You  know  too  much  ever  to  take  advice,  but  I'll 
give  you  this  piece,  so  I  won't  have  you  on  my  conscience 
as  not  having  done  all  I  could — don't  go  home  the  same 
way  you  came,  and  if  it  was  me,  I'd  walk  backwards  every 
step  of  the  way." 

Longley  waved  the  advice  lightly  from  him,  and  hurried 
back  to  Julia. 


The  next  time  the  friends  met  was  at  Longley's  wedding, 
four  weeks  after  the  Thanksgiving  ball.  Longley  looked 
weak  and  pale.  Carpenter  judged  he  had  hardly  recovered 
from  the  garrotazo  that  had  laid  him  low  as  he  was  boost- 
ing Julia  in  her  window,  one  of  the  iron  bars  of  which 
Longley  had  managed  to  remove.  Longley  suspected 
Julia's  cousin,  Josd  Erron,  who  had  shown  unutterable 
hatred  for  the  young  Eastern  man. 

For  three  weeks  Longley  lay  in  the  Estudillos'  adobe, 
suffering  from  concussion  of  the  brain.     Part  of  the  time  he 


was  unconscious.  He  had  strange  dreams  :  the  bare  little 
chamber  was  a  prison-cell  and  Julia  was  his  jailer.  He 
dreamed  he  clamored  for  Kitty — Kitty  back  in  Ohio — that  is, 
he  thought  "  Kitty,"  and  struggled  to  say  it,  to  scream  it, 
but  the  spoken  word  turned  to  "Julia."  He  strove,  he 
fought,  struggling  as  a  drowning  man  struggles  for  breath 
in  the  water,  to  call  for  Kitty.  He  was  not  Julia's,  he  was 
Kitty's.  That  kept  floating  back  and  forth  in  his  brain  like 
a  piece  of  kelp  sloshing  to  and  fro  in  the  tide. 

When  he  got  the  kinks  straightened  out  in  his  head,  he 
found  that  they  had  finished  calling  the  bans  for  him  and 
Julia,  and  that  they  were  preparing  for  the  wedding  to  take 
place  as  soon  as  he  could  stand. 

The  thing  was  monstrous,  without  doubt,  but  what  could 
be  done  ?  Carpenter  was  the  only  one  who  would  even  try 
to  interfere,  and  he  could  do  nothing.  Julia  clothed  herself 
in  stupidity,  and  against  that  impenetrable  armor  Carpenter 
battered  m  vain.  The  mother  of  course  understood  no 
word  of  English,  so  it  was  useless  to  appeal  to  her.  And 
there  they  had  poor,  conceited,  rattled  Longley  fast. 

The  marriage  could  not  take  place  in  the  church,  as 
Longley  was  not  a  Catholic.  The  priest  did  not  approve, 
and  remonstrated  with  Senora  Estudillo  in  regard  to  this 
impious  alliance  with  a  heretic.  "  Valgame  Diosf"  she 
said  with  a  despairing  shrug,  "what  would  you  ?  Those  of 
the  true  faith  will  not  work,  and  there  are  seven  of  us,  and 
nine  of  the  family  of  my  sister — would  you  have  us  starve  ? " 
It  is  a  sad  thing  that  religion  must  give  way  to  matters  of 
expediency.  The  dollar  dominates  even  in  slumberous  old 
Monterey. 

Carpenter,  with  a  grim  line  round  his  mouth,  wondered 
as  he  stood  watching  the  priest's  genuflections,  if  Longley 
was  recalling  any  of  his  somewhat  intemperate  remarks 
about  priests  and  greasers.  He  looked  white  enough,  as  he 
stood  limply  by  bridal-robed  Julia,  to  be  recalling  the  sins 
and  misadventures  of  a  bad  life  a  century  long. 

Longley  never  did  get  to  looking  "  right  peart " — he 
began  work  too  soon.  He  worked  early  and  he  worked 
late,  for  were  there  not  nineteen  blood-relatives  and  twenty- 
eight  collaterals,  also  the  blood-relatives  of  the  collaterals, 
and  all  big  eaters  ?  But  it  is  an  unwritten  law  that  you  are 
not  expected  to  clothe  the  collaterals  or  their  relatives. 

A  dozen  or  so  would  come  down  from  Tassajara,  another 
dozen  from  Tres  Pinos,  and  there  "  visit "  three  or  four 
weeks  at  Longley's  in  the  most  perfect  amity.  Being  but 
human,  Longley  would  occasionally  raise  Cain  and  the  roof ; 
but  as  most  of  his  swarthy  relatives  were  surprisingly  desti- 
tute of  a  knowledge  of  English,  his  revolts  were  ineffectual. 

They  had  parties  every  Sunday  night,  and  to  the  strains 
of  an  accordion  and  three  or  four  guitars,  they  would  fairly 
dance  the  lint  out  of  the  floor  and  walls. 

In  the  old  unfettered  days,  that  which  had  met  with  Long- 
ley's  most  unqualified  scorn  were  these  very  Sunday  night 
dances.  EDITH  WAGNER. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1S96. 


INSOLVENT    NEW    YORK    DAILIES. 


The  "Times"    and    the    "Recorder"    both    in    the    Hands  of  Re- 
ceivers—Decline of  a  Once   Great   Republican   Daily 
*  when  it  became  Democratic. 


On  the  thirteenth  of  August  the  New  York  Times,  an  old 
and  formerly  respected  daily  journal  of  New  York  city,  will 
be  knocked  down  on  the  auction  block. 

The  decline  of  this  once  famous  daily  has  been  rapid. 
At  one  time  it  was  the  most  talked  of  daily  newspaper 
printed  in  New  York  city.  It  was  founded  by  the  famous 
editor,  Henry  J.  Raymond,  who  had  with  him  as  a  partner 
George  Jones.  Jones  was  the  business  man  of  the  co- 
partnership, and  an  invaluable  partner  he  proved  to  be. 
In  fact,  although  Raymond's  brilliant  writing  made  the 
Times  talked  of  originally,  Jones's  practical  wisdom  made 
it  the  power  that  it  was  as  a  newspaper.  After  Raymond's 
death,  Jones,  although  not  a  writer,  showed  great  ability  as 
a  conductor  of  the  paper,  and  made  it  a  property  of  great 
value. 

The  life  and  death  of  Henry  J.  Raymond  are  already 
ancient  history.  That  brilliant  journalist  was  the  only  rival 
Horace  Greeley  had  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  But  Ray- 
mond, like  many  other  brilliant  journalists,  was  prone  to 
dissipation.  In  fact,  his  death  is  one  of  the  unwritten 
stories  of  New  York,  sometimes  told  over  club  tables. 
In  the  early  morning  hours  he  was  found  by  a  policeman 
upon  the  door-stoop  of  his  own  house,  dead.  The  story 
given  out  was  that  he  had  been  stricken  with  apoplexy  at  his 
own  door  when  about  to  enter.  The  truth  of  the  matter 
was  that  Raymond  died  in  a  disreputable  house  in  the 
arms  of  a  woman.  His  friends,  when  hastily  sent  for,  took 
him  to  his  own  house  in  a  carriage,  and  left  him  at  the  door 
in  order  to  spare  his  memory  from  the  shame  of  death  in  a 
bagnio. 

After  the  death  of  Raymond  there  was  much  speculation 
in  New  York  as  to  "  what  would  become  of  the  Times" 
Club  quidnuncs  waggled  their  heads  and  remarked  that, 
"Now  that  Raymond  is  dead,  the  Times  will  die."  Jones  had 
kept  himself  so  much  in  the  background  that  no  one 
dreamed  that  he  could  run  the  Times.  In  fact,  Horace 
Greeley  pitied  Jones  so  much  that  he  went  over  to  the  Times 
office  a  day  or  two  after  Raymond's  death,  and  told  Jones 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  paper  would  probably  stop  in  a  few 
weeks  any  way,  he  would  take  it  off  his  hands  if  he  set  a 
purely  nominal  price.  It  is  said  that  Greeley  was  the  most 
surprised  man  in  New  York  when  Jones  told  him  that  he 
was  going  to  run  the  Times  himself,  and  requested  him  to  go 
to  a  hot  place.  Greeley  retired  much  discomfited  and  very 
mad,  prophesying  the  financial  ruin  of  the  over-confident 
Jones. 

But  the  financial  ruin  did  not  come.  After  the  death  of 
Raymond,  Jones  speedily  made  the  Times  more  of  a  power 
than  it  had  ever  been  before.  He  secured  some  powerful 
editorial  writers,  and  in  the  course  of  a  month  the  fickle  city 


had  forgotten  the  brilliant  Raymond  as  completely  as  if  he 
had  never  existed.  Those  were  the  palmy  days  of  the 
Times.  The  paper  ceased  to  be  a  personal  organ,  as  it  had 
been  when  Raymond  lived,  and  became  a  great  newspaper, 
the  organ  of  no  party  and  of  no  clique,  but  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  public. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Jones  decided  to  attack  the 
Tweed  ring.  It  was  a  bold  step.  It  is  difficult  for  the 
present  generation  to  understand  how  solidly  intrenched 
were  William  M.  Tweed,  Sweeney,  and  the  gang  of  scoun- 
drels led  by  them.  It  was  even  whispered  in  New  York 
that  Jones's  life  was  in  danger,  and  it  is  more  than  believed 
now  that  it  was.  But  he  was  without  fear,  and  day  after 
day  he  hammered  blows  upon  the  heads  of  the  ring  of  terri- 
fied Tweed  scoundrels  until  he  drove  them  to  cover,  to 
Canada,  to  Europe,  and  to  Sing  Sing. 

This  made  the  Times.  For  many  years  afterward,  the 
paper  retained  the  confidence  of  the  public  and  brought  in 
large  revenues  to  its  proprietor.  Jones  erected  what  was 
then  the  finest  newspaper  building  in  New  York  city.  It  is 
still  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  down-town  New  York  ; 
but,  although  occupied  as  a  newspaper  building,  it  is  not  the 
property  of  the  newspaper,  for  it  belongs  to  the  heirs  of 
Jones. 

The  downfall  of  the  Times  began  in  1884,  when  the 
Mugwumps  bolted  the  Blaine  ticket.  Up  to  that  time  the 
Times  had  been  a  stalwart  Republican  organ,  but  Jones,  in 
common  with  many  other  well  meaning  men,  was  led  astray 
by  the  false  gods  of  Democracy.  The  Times  became  an 
j  anti-Blaine  paper,  a  Democratic  Mugwump  paper,  then  an 
independent  Democratic  paper,  and  finally  a  Democratic 
paper.  It  lost  nearly  all  of  its  Republican  subscribers,  and, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  still  a  clean  and  decent  paper,  it  did  not 
gain  a  corresponding  number  of  Democratic  subscribers. 
They  apparently  prefer  newspapers  of  the  World  and 
Journal  stripe. 

Jones  did  not  live  to  see  the  ruin  of  his  great  journal. 
He  died  some  years  ago,  while  the  paper  was  still  fairly 
prosperous.  His  heirs,  a  son  and  a  daughter,  had  no  taste 
for  the  newspaper  business,  and  decided  to  sell  the  news- 
paper, its  plant,  and  its  good-will.  With  much  wisdom,  they 
sold  the.  paper,  but  kept  everything  in  the  line  of  real  estate 
and  buildings.  The  then  managing  editor,  Charles  R.  Mil- 
ler, unwilling  to  lose  his  position,  organized  a  syndicate  and 
purchased  the  paper.  This  was  accomplished,  and  the  price 
paid  for  the  good-will,  the  type,  cases,  and  presses  was  close 
on  $1 ,000,000.  Since  then  the  paper  has  steadily  gone  down- 
hill, until  finally  a  petition  for  voluntary  dissolution  of  the 
corporation  was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  directors.  The 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $1,250,000,  in  shares  0 
each,  and  9,960  shares  of  stock  are  outstanding.  The  Iial 
of  the  company  are  $316,710,  over  $250,000  of  this  being  on 
notes  for  money  loaned.  The  rest  of  the  indebtedne 
sists  of  money  owed  for  paper,  to  the  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Company,  to  the  Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company, 
and  for  current  bills.  The  assets  of  the  company  are  barely 
$50,000. 

A  reorganization  scheme  is  on  foot  by  which  a  nev 
pany  is  formed,  to  issue  $500,000  in  bonds,  $275,000  of 
this  to  be  assigned  to  the  creditors  in  payment  of  their 
claims.  The  remainder  is  to  be  sold  to  provide  working 
capital.  Stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  will  be  issued, 
and  of  this  $375,000  will  go  as  a  bonus  to  the  purchasers  of 
bonds,  while  $200,000  will  be  distributed  among  the  present 
stock-holders  at  the  rate  of  one  share  of  the  new  for  five  of 
the  old.  There  will  be  3,855  shares  of  the  new  stock  ph.ced 
in  escrow  for  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  who  is  to  receive  a  nominal 
salary  until  he  places  the  paper  on  a  paying  basis.  Mr. 
Ochs  is  publisher  and  proprietor  of  the  Chattanooga  Ti 
prosperous  Tennessee  daily  newspaper.  If  Mr.  Ochs  shall 
succeed  in  putting  a  dying  New  York  daily  on  a  paying 
basis,  he  will  be  the  second  Jewish  gentleman  from  the  West 
who  shall  have  accomplished  that  difficult  task,  Mr.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  having  been  the  first.  But  I  sincerely  hope  that 
Mr.  Ochs  will  not  give  New  York  the  kind  of  a  paper  which 
Mr.  Pulitzer  did.  We  already  have  two  of  a  kind,  the 
World and  the  Journal,  and  the  town  is  groaning  under  the 
infliction.  If  we  should  have  a  third  I  fear  the  people 
would  revolt. 

The  Times  is  the  second  newspaper  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  within  these  few  weeks.  The  New  York  Re- 
corder had  for  some  time  attempted  to  consolidate  with  the 
Times,  but  the  deal  fell  through,  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  Times  went  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  followed 
shortly  by  the  Recorder.  The  Recorder  owes  about  $545,- 
000,  divided  much  as  the  debts  of  the  Times  are — borrowed 
money,  paper,  type-setting  machines,  and  telegraph  bills. 
The  Recorder  was  started  by  a  gentleman  who  had  made 
millions  in  the  cigarette  business,  and  who  apparently  had  a  . 
desire  to  lose  them  in  the  newspaper  business.  He  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  his  design.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  July  23,  1896. 


Helen  Keller,  the  well-known  deaf  and  blind  girl,  is  to 
enter  a  preparatory  school  in  the  autumn,  and  later  will  go 
to  Radcliff  College,  where  her  teacher,  Miss  Sullivan,  will 
accompany  her  throughout  the  course.  Miss  Keller  is  more 
advanced  than  most  girls  of  sixteen,  having  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  English  literature  and  some  knowledge  of  French 
and  German.  She  has  learned  to  speak,  though  in  a  curi- 
ously muffled  tone,  and  "  hears  "  by  feeling  with  her  delicate 
hands  the  vocal  orgen  of  the  person  speaking  to  her. 

Not  long  ago,  at  Stuttgart,  when  her  horses  ran  away 
with  her,  pitching  the  coachman  and  footman  from  the 
driving-seat,  the  Queen  of  Wiirtemberg  climbed  to  the  box 
of  the  barouche,  leaned  forward,  secured  the  trailing  reins, 
and  checked  the  horses  unaided. 


The  late  James  Emerson,  the  inventor  of 
system,  was  the  author  of  a  curious  book  on  h 
in    which,   along   with   mechanical   problem 
divorce,  marriage,  and  religion. 
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WEALTHY    BOHEMIANS. 


A  Famous  Painting,  and  the  Strange  Events  Therewith  Connected. 

[FROM   THE   FRENCH   OF   HENRI    MURGER.] 

[The  play,  "  Bohemia,"'  now  running  at  the  Baldwin,  is  an  adapta- 
tion from  Murger's  celebrated  work,  "  Scenes  de  la  Vie  de 
Bobeme."  The  book  in  question  is  filled  with  odd  bits  of  Bohemian 
life,  not  the  least  amusing  of  which  is  the  sale  of  the  famous  paint- 
ing. "  The  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea."  The  adaptation  which  follows 
was  made  for  the  Argonaut  from  the  book. — Eds.] 

For  five  years  Marcel  had  been  engaged  upon  his  famous 
painting,  "  The  Crossing  of  the  Red  Sea."  For  five  years 
this  masterpiece  of  art  had  been  annually  refused  at  the  ex- 
hibition. By  dint  of  its  numerous  journeys  from  the  artist's 
studio  to  the  Salon,  and  back  again,  the  painting  had  ac- 
quired such  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  road  that  if  it  had 
been  placed  upon  rollers  it  would  have  gone  there  by  itself. 
Marcel,  who  had  entirely  repainted  it  a  dozen  times,  attri- 
buted ils  ostracism  to  personal  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
jury.  He  had  therefore  composed  in  their  honor  a  sort  of 
hand-book  of  abuse,  which  was  received  with  the  utmost  en- 
thusiasm in  all  the  studios  of  Paris. 

Notwithstanding  these  repeated  rebuffs,  Marcel  was  not 
discouraged.  He  was  of  the  firm  opinion  that  this  work  was 
the  only  worthy  successor  to  Raphael's  "Last  Supper."  So 
each  year,  at  the  time  of  the  exhibition,  he  sent  the  painting 
again  to  the  jury.  Each  time,  however,  in  order  to  evade 
the  vigilance  of  his  enemies,  the  jurymen,  he  would  modify 
some  detail  and  change  the  title  of  the  work.  Thus,  upon 
one  occasion,  it  arrived  at  the  Salon  under  the  name  of 
"  The  Passage  of  the  Rubicon."  But,  alas  !  Pharaoh,  only 
partially  disguised  under  Caesar's  mantle,  was  recognized, 
and  repulsed  with  all  due  honors.  The  following  year  Mar- 
cel spread  a  coat  of  snow  over  the  ground,  planted  a  leafless 
tree  in  one  corner,  changed  his  Egyptians  into  grenadiers, 
and  christened  it  "The  Crossing  of  the  Beresina  upon  the 
Retreat  from  Moscow."  But  the  jury  were  not  duped  by 
this  new  stratagem.  They  recognized  a  certain  parti-colored 
horse,  and  there  were  not  enough  blackballs  for  the  vote 
which  followed. 

"  How  can  they  refuse  this  child  of  my  genius,  without 
waves  of  shame  as  red  as  my  sea  covering  their  faces  ?  But 
I  see  their  disgraceful  plan  :  they  wish  to  force  me  to  throw 
aside  my  brush — even  to  throw  myself  from  the  window  in 
despair  !  But  little  do  they  know  the  human  heart.  From 
this  date  I  will  cease  to  wait  for  the  annual  exhibition.  My 
painting  shall  become  a  Damoclesian  sword,  suspended 
over  their  heads.  Once  a  week,  henceforth,  1  will  send  it 
to  each  man's  house — in  the  bosom  of  his  family  shall  he  re- 
ceive it.  It  will  embitter  his  life,  it  will  poison  his  domestic 
joys.  One  by  one  they  will  become  mad,  and  when  all  are 
strait-jacketed  I  shall  smile  again." 

Some  days  after,  when  Marcel  had  already'  forgotten  his 
plans  of  vengeance  against  his  persecutors,  he  received  a 
visit  from  Father  Medicis — otherwise  Solomon  Medicis,  a 
Jew  well  known  to  all  Bohemia.  Father  Medicis  dealt  in  all 
kinds  of  bric-a-brac.  He  sold  furniture-sets  all  the  way  from 
fifteen  francs  to  fifteen  thousand.  His  shop  was  a  sort  of 
enchanter's  cave,  where  everything  could  be  found.  He  was 
known  by  all  literary  men  ;  he  was  intimate  with  all  artists. 
He  would  exchange  cigars  for  canards,  slippers  for  sonnets, 
fresh  fish  for  fiction  ;  he  would  talk  at  so  much  per  hour  to 
reporters  in  quest  of  scandal ;  he  would  procure  seats  for 
you  in  the  legislative  chamber  ;  he  would  get  you  invitations 
to  private  balls  ;  he  would  furnish  seedy  artists  with  lodgings 
in  exchange  for  copies  after  the  great  masters  ;  he  would  pro- 
cure you  admission  behind  the  scenes  of  the  theatre  ;  he 
would  insure  your  dramas  being  played  there.  He  had  in 
his  head  twenty-five  thousand  addresses,  and  would  give  you 
the  name,  residence,  and  family  secrets  of  any  celebrity — 
for  a  consideration. 

Such  was  Father  Medicis.  A  stray  leaf  from  his  day-book 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  many-sidedness  of  his  business 
than  pages  of  description  : 

March  20,  18—.                                                                     Francs. 
Bought  from  Monsieur  V ,  critic,  the  complete  works  (un- 
cut) of  Monsieur  X ,  the  distinguished  author 10 

Sold  to  the  same  a  criticism  upon  the  complete  works  of  Mon- 
sieur X ,  the  academician ao 

Sold  to  Monsieur  X ,  Member  of  the  Academy,  a  twelve- 
column  article  upon  his  complete  works 250 

Bought  from  Monsieur  R ,  journalist,  a  critical  review  of 

the  works  of  Monsieur  X ,  academician,  10  francs  (less 

3  francs  for  coal  and  2  francs  for  coffee) 5 

Bought  from  little  Fifine  B her  hair 15 

Bought  from  Monsieur  B a  series  of  articles  upon  morals  ; 

also,  the  last  three  blunders  in  spelling  made  by  a  certain 
official  personage,  10  francs  (less  a  pair  of  shoes,  4  francs)..         6 

Sold  to  Mademoiselle  O a  head  of  blonde  hair 120 

Sold  to  Monsieur  Ferdinand  Z information  as  to  the  hour  at 

which  the  Baronne-de  R goes  to  mass 15 

To  the  same — leased  for  one  day  the  first  floor,  No. Fau- 
bourg Montmartre !  c 

Sold  to  Monsieur  Isidore  L his  portrait  as   "  Mephis- 

tophiles  " 30 

Sold  to  Mademoiselle  R two  lobsters  and  six  pairs  of  gloves        36 

To  the  same — procured  six  months'  credit  at  Madame  O 's, 

milliner Price  unsettled 

Procured  for   Madame   O the    custom   of   Mademoiselle 

R Received  for  this  three  yards  of  velvet  and  six  of  lace 

Sold  to  Monsieur  Ferdinand  Z two  love-letters 12 

Bought  from  Monsieur  1 ,  painter,  the  portrait  of  Monsieur 

Isidore  L as  "  Mephistopbiles  " 6 

Bought  from  Monsieur  R 40  pounds  of  his  recent  book, 

entitled  "  Submarine  Revolutions  " 15 

Leased  to  the  Countess  G a  china  set  for  one  night 20 

To  Mademoiselle  S G ,  for  the  hire  of  a  coupe  and  a  room 

for  one  day.. Nothing  received  (see  her  account,  Ledger  fols.  26-27) 

Sold  to  Mademoiselle  S G a  set  of  elegant  furniture. . .    5,000 

For  the  same — paid  an  apothecary's  bill 75 

For  the  same — paid  a  washing  bill ~ 

For  the  same — paid  a  board  bill 40 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  extracts  upon  what  a 
gigantic  scale  the  business  of  Father  Medicis  was  arranged. 
When  he  entered  the  Bohemians'  domicile  the  Jew  saw  at 
a  glance  that  the  time  was  a  propitious  one.     In  fact,  Mar- 
cel   and    his    three    friends  —  Schaunard,    the    musician, 
Rodolphe,  the  poet,  and  Colline,  the  philosopher — were  en- 
.1  discussing  the  question  of  dinner.     It  was  a  Mon- 
-  fatal  day  !    It  was  the  first  of  the  month — sinister  date  ! 
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His  appearance  was  therefore  hailed  with  joy,  for  all  knew 
that  he  was  too  economical  of  his  time  to  waste  it  in  visits  of 
politeness. 

"  Good  evening,  gentlemen,"  he  began.  "  How  is  your 
health?" 

"  Colline,"  remarked  Rodolphe,  "  exercise  the  duties  of 
hospitality,  and  offer  our  guest  a  chair — a  guest  is  sacred. 
I  salute  you,  O  Medicis  ! "  he  added. 

Colline  advanced  a  chair  which  resembled  bronze  in  its 
elasticity.  The  Jew  dropped  into  it,  and  was  about  to  com- 
plain of  its  unyielding  disposition,  when  he  suddenly 
bethought  him  that  he  had  himself  sold  it  to  Colline,  and 
maintained  a  discreet  silence  upon  the  subject.  As  he 
seated  himself,  his  pockets  gave  forth  a  mellow,  silvery 
sound,  which  threw  the  Bohemians  into  a  gentle  reverie. 

"  Monsieur  Marcel,"  said  Medicis,  "  I  have  come  to  make 
your  fortune.  In  a  word,  I  come  to  offer  you  an  opportunity 
to  enter  the  temple  of  artistic  fame.  Art,  you  must  know, 
Monsieur  Marcel,  is  an  arid  desert,  of  which  glory  is  the 
oasis." 

"  Father  Medicis,"  replied  Marcel,  "  here,  lying  upon  the 
coals  of  impatience,  I  implore  you  by  all  you  hold  most  dear 
— in  the  name  of  Fifty  Per  Cent.,  your  revered  patron  saint 
— to  be  brief  !  " 

"  Very  well,"  returned  Medicis,  "  this  is  the  case  :  a  rich 
amateur  is  at  present  engaged  in  making  a  collection  of 
I  paintings  which  is  destined  to  be  the  wonder  of  Europe. 
He  has  commissioned  me  to  procure  for  him  a  number  of 
remarkable  works.  I  have  therefore  come  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  your  painting,  'The  Crossing  of  the  Red 
Sea."' 

"  Cash  ?  "  said  Marcel. 

"  Cash,"  replied  the  Jew,  jingling  the  argentine  contents  of 
his  pockets. 

"Father  Medicis,"  said  Marcel,  "to  you  will  I  leave  the 
honor  of  setting  a  price  upon  this  priceless  work." 

The  Jew  placed  upon  the  table  fifty  bright,  new  silver 
crowns. 

"Very  good,"  said  Marcel,  "to  begin  with.  But  what 
'follows?" 

"Monsieur  Marcel,"  said  Medicis,  "you  know  well  that 
my  first  word  is  always  my  last.  I  will  not  add  another 
franc.  But  pause — reflect !  Fifty  crowns — why,  that's  one 
hundred  and  fifty  francs.  One — hundred — and — fifty — 
f-r-a-n-c-s that's  money,  that  is  ! " 

"  Oh,  pooh  ! "  said  the  artist,  "  why,  there's  at  least  that 
much  cobalt  in  Pharaoh's  robe.  Come,  come — be  fair,  O 
son  of  Abraham — and  square  as  welL  Make  it  four  piles 
instead  of  three — equalize  the  thing — let's  talk  in  round 
numbers  ! " 

"  Not  another  franc,"  said  Father  Medicis,  "  this  is  my 
last  word.  But  I'm  not  a  mean  man.  I  tell  you  what  I'll 
do — if  you  accept,  I'll  invite  the  crowd  to  dinner — any  kind 
of  wine,  as  much  dessert  as  you  like,  and  after  dinner  I 
will  pay  cash — GOLD  !  " 

"  He  is  silent,"  said  Colline,  gravely,  rapping  thrice  upon 
the  table.     "  Is  it  agreed  ? — it  is." 

Medicis  treated  the  Bohemians  in  tip-top  style.  He  caused 
to  be  placed  before  them  a  host  of  things  which  had  previ- 
ously remained  to  them  completely  unpublished.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  that  the  Lobster  ceased  to  be  a  myth  to  Schau- 
nard, and  he  contracted  for  that  gorgeous  creature  a  passion 
verging  upon  delirium. 

The  four  Bohemians  left  the  table  as  drunk  as  fiddlers. 
Intoxication  is  always  most  deplorable,  but  on  this  occasion 
it  had  nearly  been  fatal  to  Marcel.  In  passing  before  the 
dwelling  of  his  tailor  he  endeavored  to  awaken  that  slum- 
bering fraction  of  humanity  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a 
long-standing  bill.  Fortunately,  however,  a  glimmer  of 
reason  still  shone  athwart  the  wine-befogged  brain  of 
Colline,  and  he  stayed  his  friend  from  this  dreadful  action. 

On  the  morrow  of  the  Medicis  banquet,  Marcel,  Schau- 
nard, Colline,  and  Rodolphe  slept  very  late.  The  fumes  of 
last  night's  wine  still  affected  them,  and  at  first  not  a  man  of 
them  recollected  what  had  passed.  As  the  bell  in  the  neigh- 
boring tower  clanged  forth  the  noon  hour,  they  regarded 
each  other  with  melancholy  smiles. 

"  Hark  to  the  bell  which  calls  mankind  to  table  !  "  said 
Marcel. 

"  True,"  replied  Rodolphe,  "  it  is  the  solemn  hour  at 
which  the  world  doth  eat." 

"  Ah,"  sighed  Schaunard,  "  square  meals  of  my  child- 
hood, whither  have  ye  flown?" 

"  Only  to  think,"  said  Marcel,  "  that  at  this  moment  in 
Paris  there  are  probably  a  hundred  thousand  chops  on  the 
gridiron  !  " 

"  And  as  many  beefsteaks,"  groaned  Rodolphe. 

The  irony  of  fate  was  such  that  in  an  adjoining  restaurant 
the  waiters  were  bawling  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  the 
names  of  various  appetizing  dishes. 

"  Will  those  scoundrels  never  stop  ? "  grumbled  Marcel. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  Colline,  gravely,  pointing  to  a  weather- 
cock upon  a  neighboring  roof,  "  we  shall  not  eat  to-day — the 
wind  is  north — 'the  elements  therefore  unfavorable." 

"  And  why  so  ?  "  asked  MarceL 

"  It  is  an  atmospherical  observation,"  continued  the 
philosopher.  "The  north  wind  signifies  abstinence,  while 
the  south  wind  indicates  pleasure  and  good  cheer.  These 
are  what  philosophers  call  warnings  from  on  high." 

When  he  was  fasting,  Gustave  Colline's  humor  was  simply 
ferocious. 

Suddenly  Schaunard,  who  had  thrust  his  hand  into  one  of 
his  abysmal  pockets,  withdrew  it  with  a  cry  of  anguish  : 
"  Help  !  Help  !  There's  something  in  my  coat  !  "  he 
shouted,  striving  to  free  his  fingers  from  the  clutches  of  a 
live  lobster. 

His  cry  was  echoed  by  another.  Marcel  had  mechanically 
put  his  hand  into  his  own  pocket,  and  there  discovered  the 
money  given  him  by  the  Jew  the  night  before.  Memory  re- 
turned to  all  four  at  once.  Marcel  placed  his  wealth  upon 
the  table,  and  the  Bohemians  saluted  the  glittering  pile  with 
frenzy. 

"  But  where  did  that  thing  come  from  ? "  said  Marcel, 
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gazing  at  the  lobster,  which  was  gravely  promenading  the 
room. 

"  Oh,"  said  Schaunard,  "  now  I  think  of  it,  I  was  poking 
around  Medicis's  kitchen  last  night,  and  I  suppose  the  rep- 
tile must  have  accidentally  fallen  into  my  pocket.  The 
creatures  are  near-sighted,  I  believe." 

"Gentlemen,"  cried  Colline,  "look,  look!  The  wind 
has  shifted  to  the  south — we  shall  eat  to-day  !  " 

"  You'd  belter  believe  we  shall  !  "  said  Marcel. 

The  bill  of  fare  was  considered  with  a  gravity  befitting  the 
occasion.  After  a  lengthy  discussion  it  was  settled,  and 
among  the  other  articles  appeared  the  agreeable  titles  of 

Lobster.     Pate\ 

Brochette. 

Omelette.  Dessert. 

Coffee. 

Wine  at  indiscretion. 

The  chimney  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  sputtering  sur- 
prise by  the  appearance  of  a  fire — something  almost  un- 
known to  it. 

Marcel,  however,  was  inexcusably  careless.  He  had  a 
letter  to  send,  and  in  confiding  it  to  the  porter  he  allowed 
that  functionary  to  perceive  a  quantity  of  money.  No  sooner 
had  Marcel  left  him,  than  the  porter  hastened  to  the  landlord 
with  the  astounding  news. 

"  Monsieur  Benoit,"  said  he,  breathlessly,  "  you  know  the 
artist  on  the  sixth  floor  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  landlord  ;  "  that  fellow  who  had  the  im- 
pudence to  borrow  money  of  me  to  pay  an  installment  on 
account.  Yes,  I  know — I  gave  him  notice  to  leave  yester- 
day." 

"  He's  just  loaded  down  with  coin  to-day — I  saw  it  a 
few  moments  ago.  You'd  better  go  and  strike  him  before 
it's  all  gone." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Monsieur  Benoit,  "  quite  right.  I 
will  go  immediately." 

In  the  meanwhile  the  four  Bohemians  had  drawn  up  to  the 
table.  They  were  mighty  trenchermen,  and  did  the  repast 
ample  justice.  The  snow  was  falling  without,  but  within  the 
fire  burned  brightly,  and  jollity  reigned.  Suddenly  a  knock 
was  heard.  Marcel  went  to  the  door.  Upon  the  threshold 
was  a  gentleman  with  an  agreeable  smile  and  a  somewhat 
faded  dressing-gown.     It  was  the  landlord. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  smiling  affably  upon  the  terror-stricken 
Bohemians,  "  ah,  gentlemen,  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  you  so 
pleasantly  employed  ; "  and  he  fixed  his  eye  upon  the  re- 
mains of  the  banquet. 

"  Ah,  how  fortunate  !  "  cried  Marcel,  "  Colline,  a  chair 
and  a  glass  for  Monsieur  Benoit.  We  were  just  about  to 
drink  your  health,  sir.  Colline,  there,  delivers  the  most 
touching  toasts.     Commence  over  again,  Colline." 

"  No,  gentlemen,"  said  the  landlord,  "  excuse  me — I  will 
not  interrupt  your  festivities,"  and  he  unfolded  a  paper. 

"  What  is  that  document  ?  "  said  Marcel. 

The  landlord's  restless  eye  roamed  over  the  room,  and  de- 
tected the  pile  of  silver  resting  upon  the  mantel-piece. 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  is  a  receipt,  which  I  have  already  had 
the  honor  of  showing  to  you." 

"  So  you  have,"  said  Marcel,  "  so  you  have.  It  was  on  a 
Friday — the  eighth  of  October — at  fifteen  minutes  after 
twelve  o'clock,  p.  M." 

"  It  is  all  signed  and  in  form,"  said  Monsieur  Benoit, 
"  and  if  you  could  settle  the  little  bill " 

"  But  sit  down,  Monsieur  Benoit,  sit  down  and  take  a 
glass  of  wine,"  said  Marcel,  compelling  him  to  do  so. 
"  Well,  monsieur,  now  that  we  are  talking  of  business,  I  re- 
ceived a  legal  document  from  you  yesterday." 

"  It  was  a  notice  to  quit,"  said  Monsieur  Benoit. 

"  Ah,  yes — a  notice  to  quit.  Yes,  that's  what  I  wanted  to 
see  you  about.  I  would  prefer  not  to  go.  The  house 
pleases  me,  the  street  is  an  agreeable  one,  a  fall  upon  the 
stairs  would  not  be  fatal — in  short,  a  thousand  things  endear 
these  walls  to  me." 

"  But,"  said  the  landlord,  waving  his  receipt,  "  you 
haven't  paid  your  last  month's  rent." 

"  Yes,  yes,  very  true,  I  have  not.  However,  it  will  be 
paid — that  is  all  right." 

But  the  landlord  continued  to  stare  at  the  money  on  the 
mantel-piece,  and  such  was  the  intensity  of  his  gaze  that 
the  coins  seemed  to  wriggle  beneath  it. 

"  I  am  pleased  to  have  arrived  at  a  time  when  you  can 
settle  the  little  account  without  inconvenience,"  said  he, 
proffering  the  receipt  to  Marcel,  who  took  three  twenty- 
franc  pieces  from  the  mantel  and  placed  them  on  the  table, 
at  some  distance  from  his  creditor. 

Schaunard,  Colline,  and  Rodolphe  looked  on  with  visible 
disquietude. 

"  Come,  Monsieur  Benoit,"  said  Marcel,  "  I  am  sure  you 
will  not  refuse  to  try  a  glass  of  this  old  Burgundy  with  me," 
and  he  poured  a  brimming  one. 

"  Ab,"  said  the  other,  smacking  his  lips,  "  magnificent." 
And  he  extended  his  hand  toward  the  money. 

"One  moment,"  said  Marcel,  "as  I  am  rather  flush  just 
now,  I  believe  I'll  pay  a  month  in  advance.  Young  men  are 
foolish,  you  know,  and  I  might  dissipate  the  money."  And, 
taking  sixty  francs,  he  added  them  to  the  money  already  on 
the  table. 

"An  excellent  idea,"  said  the  landlord  ;  " indeed,  a  most 
excellent  idea.  I  have  some  blank"  receipts  in  my  pocket, 
and  I'll  fill  one  out  for  you." 

The  other  three  Bohemians  were  stupefied. 

"But,"  said  Marcel,  "there's  one  thing  I  don't  like — the 
chimney  smokes." 

"Why  didn't  you  speak  of  it  before?  I'll  have  the  work- 
men here  to-morrow."  And,  pushing  the  second  receipt  to 
Marcel,  he  again  extended  his  hand  toward  the  money. 

"  Oh,  don't  be  in  a  hurry  to  leave  us,  Monsieur  Benoit — 
take  another  glass." 

He  did.  He  took  two  more.  He  took  several  more.  He 
began  to  maintain  his  seat  with  some  difficulty,  and 
promised  Marcel  the  most  fabulous  embellishments  to  his 
room.  The  latter  winked  to  his  companions,  who  were  be- 
ginning to  understand,  and  they  advanced  the  brandy-bottle. 
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After  the  first  glass  the  landlord  favored  the  company  with 
an  amorous  ditty  which  made  even  Schaunard  blush.  After 
the  second,  he  related  his  marital  misfortunes  ;  and,  as  his 
spouse's  name  was  Helen,  he  compared  himself  to  Menelaus. 
After  the  third,  a  philosophical  fit  seized  him,  and  he  emitted 
aphorisms  like  minute-guns  :  "Life  is  a  river";  "  Man  is 
but  frail";  "How  sweet  is  love!"  etc.,  etc.  After  the 
fourth  glass  he  became  confidential ;  and,  laying  his  head 
upon  Schaunard's  bosom,  he  imparted  to  that  gentleman's 
shirt-front  the  details  of  a  love-affair  which  he  was  conduct- 
ing with  a  young  lady  whom  he  called  Euphemia.  Taking 
a  letter  from  his  pocket,  he  gave  it  to  Schaunard.  It  began 
thus  :  "  My  own  popsy-wopsy." 

"  Thaz  me,"  said  he  ;  "  tbazme.  I'm  her  pozzy-wozzy.  I've 
rented  her  a  nice  li'  'stablishment,  magnfcn  furnshoor. 
'Svery  dear,  but  whazmoney  ?  I  don'  care  for  money 
— 'mrish.  I'll  give  her  tha'money  there.  Why,  where's 
tha'money  gone?     I'zgone  !  " 

He  was  right.     It  was. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Marcel,  with  cold  dignity,  "  for  an 
honest  man,  even  indirectly,  to  become  a  party  to  such 
shocking  proceedings.  My  conscience  forbids  me  to  place 
this  money  in  the  hands  of  yonder  debauched  old  man.  I 
will  not  pay  my  rent — I  will  not  have  that  sin  upon  my  soul." 

Monsieur  Benoit  was  now  upon  the  floor,  engaged  in  sweet 
commune  with  the  empty,  bottles.  As  he  was  pursuing  this 
pleasing  occupation,  the  porter  entered,  in  search  of  him. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  my  master  ?  "  demanded  he. 

"Nothing,"  said  Colline;  "he  came  for  his  rent,  and  as 
we  did  not  have  the  money,  he  sat  down  to  drink  with  us, 
which  he  did  with  so  little  discretion  that  he  is  as  you  now 
see  him." 

"  He  is  so  drunk,"  said  Marcel,  "  that  he  made  out  re- 
ceipts for  two  months'  rent,  and  gave  them  to  me.  Here 
they  are — give  them  to  his  wife.  We  do  not  wish  to  profit 
by  bis  intoxication." 

"  O  Lord  !  "  said  the  porter,  "  won't  he  catch  it,  though, 
nor  nothin'  !  "  And  after  a  vain  attempt  to  elevate  his 
master  upon  his  legs,  he  made  use  of  those  attachments  to 
drag  him  out  of  the  room.  As  he  shot  through  the  door, 
his  affable  but  now  somewhat  alcoholic  smile  still  flickered 
upon  his  features. 

"  Well,"  said  Rodolphe,  "  he  will  come  again  to-morrow 
— he  has  seen  the  money." 

"  When  he  does  I  will  threaten  to  expose  his  love-affair 
to  his  wife." 

During  five  days  the  Bohemians  lived  like  princes.  A 
most  admirable  disorder  reigned  in  the  apartment.  Upon  a 
bank  of  oyster-shells  lay  an  army  of  bottles  of  all  sizes,  and 
upon  the  table  every  delicacy  figured. 

On  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day,  Colline,  as  usual,  drew 
up  the  bill  of  fare,  and  submitted  it  to  the  rest  for  approval. 
It  was  duly  sealed  with  a  cork,  and  he  went  to  the  money- 
drawer  for  the  necessary  lucre.  But  on  opening  it  he  re- 
coiled with  a  cry  of  alarm. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ?  "  cried  the  others. 

"The  matter  is,  O  my  children,  that  our  capital  is  re- 
duced to  thirty  sous." 

"Thirty  sous  !  Well,  well !  We  must  revise  the  bill  of 
fare.     We  will  begin  by  expunging  the  article  '  Truffles.'  " 

In  its  revised  and  amended  form,   the  bill  of  fare  was 

Spartan  in   its   simplicity.     Upon  the  table  soon  appeared, 

ranged  with  the  utmost  symmetry,  the  following  : 

Plate  of  Herrings. 

Plate  of   Bread.  Plate  of  Cheese. 

Water  at  discretion. 

The  four  Bohemians  seated  themselves,  and  gravely  un- 
folded their  napkins. 

"  It  is  singular,"  said  Marcel,  "  but  this  herring  has  a  sort 
of  a  pheasant  flavor." 

"  The  herring,"  said  Colline,  "  is  a  most  nutritious  fish, 
and  is  only  despised  by  ignorant  people." 

"  But,"  said  Schaunard,  "  where  shall  we  dine  to-day  ?  " 

"  O  man  of  little  faith,"  said  Colline,  philosophically,  "  we 
shall  know  to-morrow." 


A  short  time  afterward,  Marcel  discovered  in  what  gallery 
his  masterpiece  had  found  a  place.  He  noticed  a  large 
crowd  standing  before  a  grocery-store,  and  joined  them. 
The  attraction  was  a  new  sign  which  hung  before  the  estab- 
lishment. Imagine  the  painter's  pride  when  he  beheld  the 
darling  of  his  heart  dangling  gracefully  in  the  breeze.  It  is 
true,  it  had  been  modernized — grocerized,  so  to  speak — by 
the  addition  of  a  steamboat  and  some  bales  of  goods.  But 
none  the  less  flattering  were  the  comments  of  the  gazing 
crowd,  and  the  painter  continued  his  homeward  way,  mur- 
muring to  himself,  with  a  gratified  smile,  "  Vox  populi,  vox 
Dei ! " — Adapted  for  t/ie  Argonaut  by  Jerome  A.  Hart. 


JAY    GOULD-S    GOLD. 


It  is  Now   Being    Scattered  to    Make  a  Parisian  Holiday— The  Fa- 
mous   Fete    of  the    Count   and  Countess 
de  Castellane. 


Mr.  Gladstone's  denunciation  of  the  wild,  wanton,  and  most 
dangerous  expenditure  of  the  present  British  Government 
upon  armaments  is  not  in  accord  with  the  existing  feeling 
'in  England.  The  fact  is  (according  to  the  New  York 
Sun's  correspondent)  that  three-fourths  of  all  Englishmen,  of 
all  political  parties,  are  prepared  to  support  any  scheme  for 
increased  armaments  vouched  for  as  necessary  by  the  re- 
sponsible ministers,  and  the  reason  of  this  is  the  uncomfort- 
able belief  that  England's  position  of  "  splendid  isolation  "  in 
Europe,  coupled  with  frequent  controversies  with  America,  in- 
volves serious  danger  which  must  be  provided  for.  Only 
the  other  day  a  well-known  military  strategist,  lecturing  be- 
fore the  chief  British  military  institution,  declared  that  if 
the  channel  fleet  were  defeated,  or  lured  away  to  distant 
fighting,  England  would  be  left  without  her  breast-plate,  and 
an  invader  could  easily  reach  the  empire's  heart.  His  idea 
was  that  London  should  be  fortified  like  Strasburg  or  Metz, 
and  if  the  War  Office  should  indorse  the  soundness  of  his 
arguments  and  ask  the  government  to  provide  the  necessary 
money,  the  request,  in  all  probability,  would  be  granted. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  large  sums  are  being  expended  at  this 
moment  in  building  forts  around  London  and  strengthening 
the  fortifications  of  the  Mersey,  Clyde,  and  Tyne. 


The  matrimonial  bureaus  on  this  side  of  the  water  give 
minute  details  not  only  concerning  American  fortunes,  but 
how  they  were  acquired.  It  is  therefore  known  that  the 
Astor  millions  came  from  a  fur-peddler,  the  Vanderbilt 
millions  from  a  boatman,  and  it  is  said  that  Jay  Gould  once 
peddled  rat-traps.  If  that  were  true,  and  if  his  troubled 
spirit  revisits  the  glimpses  of  the  moon,  he  must  have  been 
more  than  surprised  by  the  great  festival  which  his  daugh- 
ter, the  Countess  de  Castellane,  gave  last  night.  The  en- 
tertainment was  originally  set  for  July  1st,  but  it  was  post- 
poned for  twenty-four  hours  on  account  of  the  funeral  of 
the  late  Due  de  Nemours.  When  Miss  Anna  Gould  mar- 
ried Count  de  Castellane  she  placed  herself  under  the 
necessity  of  going  into  mourning  whenever  anybody  dies  in 
any  of  the  many  royal  families  of  Europe.  This  is,  of 
course,  burdensome,  although  there  is  a  melancholy  swell- 
dom about  it. 

Although  the  death  of  a  royal  prince  had  been  so  recent, 
all  of  the  society  of  Paris  attended  the  fete.  Three  thousand 
invitations  had  been  issued,  and  the  place  chosen  for  this 
large  gathering  of  guests  was  that  inclosure  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  formerly  used  by  a  skating-club  as  a  private 
skating-rink,  and  now  known  as  the  Cercle  des  Acacias. 
The  great  shooting-gallery  was  transformed  into  an  enor- 
mous drawing-room,  dining,  and  dressing-rooms,  the  walls 
being  covered  with  vines  trained  over  a  background  of 
white  ;  here  and  there  huge  mirrors  were  hung,  and  statues 
buried  in  masses  of  greens  stood  on  every  hand.  On  the 
terrace  twenty  thousand  roses  and  five  thousand  yards  of 
flower  garlands  were  used  for  decorations.  At  the  foot  of 
the  garden  a  vast  stage  had  been  erected  with  a  Louis 
Fourteenth  facade.  Opposite,  between  two  dancing  plat- 
forms, was  an  orchestra  concealed  in  a  flower-hung  pavilion. 
Below,  upon  the  lake,  eighty  more  musicians  floated  around 
in  the  "  Bucentaure,"  an  imitation  of  the  celebrated  royal 
gondola  on  the  grand  canal  at  Versailles.  Scattered  in  the 
trees  and  shrubs  were  thousands  of  electric  lights. 

Dinner  was  served  at  eight  o'clock  to  the  select  few.  The 
weather  was  most  unpleasant,  and  it  had  been  pouring  dur- 
ing the  day.  But,  none  the  less,  the  first  guests  drove  up  at 
eight  o'clock.  A  gallery  had  been  constructed  along  the 
roadway,  with  three  entrances,  so  that  there  were  no  waits, 
and  the  occupants  of  carriages  entered  without  delay.  This 
vestibule  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  guests  walked 
along  a  carpeted  way,  lined  with  a  double  rank  of  footmen 
with  powdered  hair  and  wearing  liveries  of  white  and  gold. 
Through  this  avenue  the  guests  passed  to  the  room  fitted  up 
as  a  salon,  where  the  Countess  de  Castellane  and  her 
mother-in-law,  the  Marquise  de  Castellane,  received  them. 
The  guests  speedily  assembled,  and  when  dinner  was  an- 
nounced, they  passed  into  the  dining-hall,  which  had  been 
transformed  into  a  most  beautiful  room.  It  was  open  on 
the  side  looking  toward  the  lake.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
eight  covers  had  been  laid,  four  tables  being  set  for  a  dozen 
people  and  nine  tables  for  ten  people.  The  Count  and 
Countess  de  Castellane  each  sat  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
tables,  while  at  the  heads  of  other  tables  sat  the  Marquis 
and  Marquise  de  Castellane  and  other  relatives.  The  ser- 
vants numbered  one  hundred  and  fifteen  to  wait  upon  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  guests.  All  of  the  stewards 
were  in  powdered  hair,  and  wore  the  white  and  gold  livery 
of  the  Castellanes.  Twenty-four  wore  waistcoats  of  yellow 
plush  with  black  trimmings,  and  fifty-two  wore  white  waist- 
coats, white  coats,  and  knee-breeches.  There  were  also 
thirty  footmen,  with  the  livery  of  the  Castellanes. 

At  about  ten  o'clock  the  mass  of  the  guests  began  to  ar- 
rive, and  were  received  by  the  Count  and  Countess  and 
Marquis  and  Marquise  de  Castellane  in  the  salon.  The  rain 
had  temporarily  ceased,  and  the  guests  walked  out  upon  the 
lawn  and  lanes,  where  carpets  had  been  rapidly  spread  by 
scores  of  attendants.  Three  thousand  chairs  were  set  out 
upon  the  lawn.  At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  the  performance 
began  with  the  discharge  of  a  signal  rocket.  From  all  sides 
brilliant  fireworks  shot  forth,  illuminating  the  gorgeous 
Louis  Fourteenth  palace.  A  ballet  was  then  performed 
upon  the  stage,  written  especially  for  the  occasion,  and  exe- 
cuted by  seventy  performers.  An  orchestra  and  chorus 
from  the  Grand  Opera,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Marty 
and  M.  Paul  Vidal,  next  performed  a  series  of  old-fashioned 
works  by  Handel,  Sulli,  Thoinot,  D'Arbeau,  Rameau, 
Gliick,  and  Bach.  The  open-air  ballet  was  a  most  elabo- 
rate one,  and  was  very  successful. 

During  the  fireworks  there  was  a  pile  of  artificial  ruins  to 
the  right,  which  belched  forth  fountains  of  fire — red,  green, 
and  white.  This,  against  the  black  and  stormy  sky,  pro- 
duced a  most  striking  effect.  These  ruins  have  a  rather  in- 
teresting anecdote  connected  with  them.  A  new  house  was 
going  up,  and  its  appearance,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Count 
de  Castellane,  was  calculated  to  detract  from  the  effect  of 
the  fete.  Therefore  he  persuaded  the  owners  to  lease  it 
to  him  for  a  month.  A  gang  of  stage- carpenters  went  to 
work  upon  it,  put  a  pillar  here,  a  clump  of  ivy  there,  and 
succeeded  in  making  of  it  a  most  artistic  ruin. 

Despite  the  inclement  weather  there  were  thousands  of 
people  gathered  without  the  inclosure  to  enjoy  the  music 
and  fireworks,  and  the  populace  took  as  much  interest  in  it 
as  the  three  thousand  guests.  The  Count  and  Countess  de 
Castellane  presented  the  day  before  the  fete  five  thousand 
francs  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  five  thousand  to  the 
"  Assistance  Publique,"  to  be  distributed  among  the  poor. 
Altogether  the  lavish  way  in  which  the  couple  entertained 
and  distributed  charity  is  the  talk  of  Paris.  As  I  said  in 
the  beginning  of  this  letter,  Jay  Gould  little  knew  to  what 
fantastic  ends  his  heaped-up  dollars  would  some  day  be  de- 
voted. St.  Martin. 

Paris,  July  3,  1896. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Wilfred  Laurier,  the  new  premier  of  Canada,  is  a  .fine 
type  of  the  educated  French  Canadian.  He  looks  younger 
than  his  fifty-five  years,  and  is  slender,  active,  and  handsome. 
His  eloquence  and  magnetism  make  him  a  man  of  great  per- 
sonal popularity. 

Charles  A.  Dana,  the  venerable  editor  of  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  traveling  in  the  Daghestan  Caucasus,  in  company 
with  a  'French,  a  German,  an  Italian,  and  an  English  news- 
paper man.  Mr.  Dana  can  converse  fluently  with  each  one 
in  his  own  tongue. 

The  body  of  the  late  Marquis  de  Mores  has  been  recov- 
ered from  the  African  desert,  and  is  now  in  Paris.  The 
corpse  was  reduced  to  a  mere  skeleton  by  the  combined 
effects  of  the  Saharan  sun,  insects,  and  birds  of  prey,  and 
identification  was  made  only  by  a  plaster  cast  of  De  Mores's 
teeth  made  by  a  Paris  dentist  just  before  he  started  on  his 
fatal  trip. 

Miss  Maud  Gonne,  the  Jeanne  d'Arc  of  Irish  politics,  is 
the  pretty  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  Gonne.  She  is  a 
convert  to  the  Irish  national  cause  from  the  camp  of  the 
Unionists.  Before  the  death  of  her  father  she  was  the 
reigning  beauty  of  the  vice-regal  court  in  Ireland.  She  has 
just  been  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  where  she  has  been  launch- 
ing a  movement  to  celebrate  the  landing  there  of  the  French 
under  General  Humbert. 

John  D.  Rockefeller,  in  an  address  before  the  University 
of  Chicago  recently,  referred  to  the  money  he  had  given  to 
the  university,  and  then  remarked  :  "  It  is  but  the  begin- 
ning  "  when  he  was  interrupted  by  frantic  applause,  in- 
dicating the  impression  that  he  was  about  to  announce  an- 
other munificent  contribution.  When  he  could  be  heard 
again,  however,  he  concluded,  with  a  quiet  smile  :  "  And 
you  are  going  on  to  finish  the  work." 

Mr.  Henry  Somers-Somerset,  the  son  of  Lady  Henry 
Somerset,  the  famous  temperance  advocate,  has  been  made 
secretary  to  the  royal  commission  on  alcoholic  licenses.  As 
this  commission  is  chiefly  useful  in  facilitating  the  issue  of 
licenses*  to  retail  liquor-dealers,  and  as  young  Somerset — 
who,  by  the  way,  studied  at  Harvard  University — does  not 
share  his  mother's  temperance  views,  the  appointment  may 
be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  joke  on  Lord  Salisbury's  part. 

Dr.    Quidde,  whose  brochure  on    "Caligula"  created  a 
sensation  in  Germany  two  years  ago,  has  been  sentenced  to 
three   months'    imprisonment    for   leze  -  majesty.     H 
asserted  that  to  call  William  the  First   William  the  Great 
was  a  piece  of    "political   shamelessness."     This   wis  re- 
garded as  an  insult  to  William   the   Second,  who   h 
deavored  to  confer  this  title  upon  his  grandfather,  ar.i  Dr. 
Quidde   was   criminally   prosecuted,   with    the   final    result 
above  stated.     The   Munich  AUgemeine  Zeitung  pul 
an  account  of  the  trial  as  an  item  of  news,  and  the  editor 
was   thereupon  indicted  for  leze-majesty   in  having  ( 
Dr.  Quidde's  words.     So  great  was  the  indignation  a 
arbitrary  action  that  the  prosecution  was  finally  withdrawn. 

Lady  Beatrice  Francis  Elizabeth  Butler,  one  of  the  . 
beautiful  girls  in  Great  Britain,  who  is  now  just  passii  \ 
of  her  teens,  is  truly  the  daughter  of  a  hundred  earls.     Her 
father   is    Marquis    of    Ormonde,    Earl    of    Ormond 
Ossory,  and  Viscount  Thurles  of  Thurles,  in  the   C 
Tipperary.     Her  mother  was  Lady  Elizabeth  Harriet  Gros- 
venor,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.     The 
house  of  Butler  of  Ormonde  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  Ire- 
land and  the  oldest  in  Irish  history.     The  Butlers  an:: 
Geraldines — rivals  in  power  and  equals    in  renown — 
been  at  the  head  of  the  fine  nobility  of  Ireland  ever 
the  Anglo-Norman  invasion.     The   first   of  the  family  to 
arrive  on   Irish  soil  was  old   Theobald   Fitz- Walter,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the   Second.     He  was  chief  butler  of  Ire- 
land, whence  the  surname. 

The  reconciliation  which  has  at  length  been  effected  be- 
tween Queen  IsabeUa  of  Spain  and  her  husband,  King 
Francis,  lays  one  of  the  great  scandals  of  modern  Europe. 
They  separated  only  a  few  weeks  after  their  marriage,  in 
October,  1846.  The  queen  is  now  in  her  sixty-seventh 
year,  and  the  reunion  may  therefore  be  accepted  as  an  indi- 
cation that  she  is  determined  to  reform.  Some  two  or  three 
years  ago  she  was  subjected  to  complete  ostracism  by  all 
her  relatives  in  consequence  of  the  presence  in  her  Paris 
residence  of  a  cashiered  Austrian  officer  who  had  been  in- 
stalled as  chief  favorite.  The  queen  is  a  very  bulky 
woman,  and  wears  most  voluminous  gowns.  Her  hair  is 
dyed  to  a  brilliant  auburn  shade,  her  cheeks  are  painted, 
her  lips  are  carmined,  and  her  eyebrows  heavily  blacked. 
Her  carriage,  however,  is  graceful  and  dignified  for  so  stout 
a  woman,  and  her  voice  and  speech  are  very  kindly.  King 
Francis  is  enormously  wealthy. 

Prince  Louis  Philip  Robert,  Due  d'Orleans,  has  been 
formally  betrothed  to  the  Archduchess  Maria  Dorothea 
Amelia,  daughter  of  the  Archduke  Joseph  of  Austria. 
The  Due  d'Orleans  is  a  great-grandson  of  Louis  Philippe, 
and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  in  1894, 
he  became  the  representative  of  the  legitimist  principle  in 
France.  Almost  his  entire  life  has  been  spent  in  exile.  On 
attaining  his  majority  in  1890  he  brought  himself  into 
prominence  by  going  on  his  own  initiative  to  Paris  and  de- 
manding of  the  authorities  as  his  birth-right,  admission  to 
the  French  army.  As  he  was  then  under  sentence  of  banish- 
ment, he  was  arrested  and  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  was  released  at  the  end  of  four  months.  The 
duke  was  at  that  time  said  to  be  engaged  to  marry  his 
cousin,  the  Princess  He'lene,  but  soon  after  his  release  the 
match  was  broken  off — in  consequence,  it  was  reported,  of 
his  attentions  to  a  famous  prima  donna  who  was  born  in 
Melbourne.  When  his  father  died,  the  duke  affirmed  his 
allegiance  to  the  dynastic  pretensions  of  his  farr 
nunciamento,  but  nothing  came  of  it 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  3,  i£ 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  New  Woman— and  a  Moral. 

The  novelty  of  incident  and  piquancy  of  situa- 
tion which  Miss  Dougall  has  taught  her  readers  to 
look  for  in  her  books  are  not  wanting  in  her  latest 
novel,  "  The  Madonna  of  a  Day."  It  has  a  plot 
fantastic  in  its  unreality,  characterized  by  that 
purely  child-like  quality  of  imagination  which  dis- 
tinguishes Miss  Dougall.  In  the  story  some 
strange  adventures  befall  the  heroine,  who  is  a 
New  Woman  of  an  advanced  type.  She  is  a 
newspaper  correspondent,  atheistic  in  her  views, 
given  to  the  cigarette  habit  and  to  bits  of  mild  pro- 
fanity, but  young,  and  pretty,  and  attractive  to 
"the  boys,"  with  whom  she  considers  herself  on 
equal  terms. 

This  product  of  modern  civilization  while  cross- 
ing the  continent  on  the  Canadian  Pacific,  walks  in 
her  sleep  and  falls  from  the  train,  awakening  to 
find  herself  alone  in  the  heart  of  the  snowy  mount- 
ains, miles  from  any  station.  She  penetrates  to  a 
rough  mining-camp,  where  the  vicious  and  igno- 
rant men  whom  she  finds  there  take  her  for  an 
apparition.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  wary 
reader,  taught  by  past  experiences,  discovers  the 
ethical  motive  invariably  underlying  Miss  Dougall's 
tales.  It  is  the  true  duty  of  woman  that  is  being 
preached.  Woman  must  be  an  ideal  to  man, 
must  uplift  and  ennoble  him  by  her  greater  spirit- 
uality and  purity  of  thought,  rather  than  drag  him 
down  by  approaching  to  his  level. 

Upon  this  climax  we  are  held  tiresomely  long 
while  the  story  halts  to  enforce  its  moral  and  to 
impale  the  New  Woman.  But  in  spite  of  this  de- 
fect marring  its  artistic  symmetry,  the  tale  is  an 
absorbing  one,  full  of  a  fresh  quality  of  interest 
and  written  with  singular  vividness. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.00. 

^ 

A  Romance  of  Ireland  in  Cromwell's  Day. 

In  "The  Silk  of  the  Kine,"  L.  McManus  has 
explored  a  new  epoch  of  romance.  The  story 
deals  with  the  conquest  of  Ireland  in  Cromwell's 
time,  when  the  Catholic  land-owners  of  the  coun- 
try were  banished  to  barren  Connaught,  their 
goods  confiscated,  and  their  lives  forfeited  if  they 
were  found  in  the  forbidden  territory  after  a  certain 
date. 

The  fair  daughter  of  an  Irish  earl,  beset  by 
perils,  is  rescued  by  one  of  Cromwell's  officers, 
and  a  very  pretty  romance  is  woven  of  the  incident. 
Heavy  penalties  attended  the  English  soldier  who 
loved  an  Irish  maid  in  those  days,  but  he  dared 
them  all  and  won  his  bride  in  spite  of  them.  The 
story  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  romantic  fiction 
now  flooding  us,  and  has  a  special  claim  to  interest 
because  of  its  novel  historical  setting. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  00. 


A  First  Family  of  Botany  Bay. 

A  narrative  of  convict  life  recalling  the  scenes  in 
Marcus  Clarke's  remarkable  novel,  "  His  Natural 
Life,"  but  treated  from  an  entirely  different  stand- 
point, is  called  "  A  First  Fleet  Family,"  and  is 
written  conjointly  by  Louis  Becke  and  Walter 
Jeffrey.  It  purports  to  be  a  true  story  in  many 
particulars,  and  is  drawn  from  papers  left  by  a  cer- 
tain William  Dew,  who  in  1786  went  out  as  one  of 
the  marine  convict  guard  on  the  fleet  which  carried 
over  one  thousand  convicts  to  New  South  Wales 
for  colonization  at  Botany  Bay. 

Mingled  with  the  history  of  the  settlement, 
which  is  only  touched  upon  as  it  has  to  do  with 
the  events  of  the  narrative,  is  the  story  of  a  re- 
markable voyage  of  three  thousand  miles  made  in 
an  open  boat  by  a  party  of  escaping  convicts,  a 
woman  with  her  two  children  being  of  the  number. 
They  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Australia,  then  a 
practically  unknown  land,  enduring  incredible 
hardships  until  they  reached  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  where  they  were  taken  prisoners  once 
more. 

A  touch  of  romance  is  woven  in  with  the  tale, 
but  its  real  power  to  move  lies  in  the  evident 
truthfulness  of  many  of  the  details  and  in  the  sim- 
plicity and  directness  with  which  it  is  told. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal. 

The  latest  issue  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Stories 
is  "  The  Story  of  a  Piece  of  Coal,"  by  Edward  A. 
Martin.  It  brings  together  in  a  few  pages  the 
principal  facts  and  wonders  connected  with  coal — 
the  record  of  its  vegetable  and  mineral  history,  its 
discovery  and  early  use,  its  illuminating  gas  and 
oils,  the  methods  and  dangers  of  coal-mining,  the 
coal-tar  colors,  the  world's  supply  of  the  mineral, 
and  other  matters  of  importance. 

The  book  Is  copiously  illustrated  and  carefully 
indexed,  and  the  American  edition  has  been  altered 
conformably  with  the  public  addressed. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  40  cents. 

Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry. 

"Mrs.    Martin's  Company,"   a   new  volume   of 

stor'f?  by  Jane  Barlow,  gives  further  sympathetic 

of  the  Irish  peasantry.    There  is  humor, 

and  feeling  in  each  little  tale,  and  they  are 


all  the  pleasanter  reading  for  the  absence  of  the 
harsh  side-lights  so  often  thrown  on  tales  of  Irish 
life.  Each  picture  is  complete.  The  lives  of  these 
simple  people  at  once  absorb  and  hold  us,  from  the 
little  old  woman  in  the  first  story,  whose  loneliness 
when  her  neighbors  move  away  becomes  a  real 
trouble,  to  the  heedless  Rosanne  at  the  end,  whose 
sorrows  date  from  the  crock  of  cream  she  throws 
to  the  pigs  in  pi  ce  of  the  sour  milk  they  expect. 

They  are  all  made  of  flesh  and  blood,  these 
people  ;  their  mother-wit  has  the  true  Irish  stamp  ; 
their  brogue  is  delightful  ;  and  through  the  charm 
of  the  author  we  are  insensibly  drawn  for  the  time 
into  their  joys  and  sorrows  and  make  them  our 
own. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


A  Story  of  the  New  York  Ghetto. 

The  Russian  and  Polish  Jews  whom  we  know 
well  in  the  abstract  as  the  unwelcome  immigrants 
who  crowd  to  America  are  shown  in  the  concrete  in 
"Yekl,"  a  tale  of  the  New  York  Ghetto,  by  A. 
Cahan.  Yekl,  Americanized  into  Jake,  his  wife, 
Gitl,  and  their  child,  form  the  centre  of  a  series 
of  genre  pictures  which  give  a  very  forcible  idea  of 
the  lives  of  these  alien  people  in  our  midst. 

We  see  them  in  the  workshop,  in  their  dance- 
hall  and  places  of  resort,  and  in  their  homes.  The 
scenes  are  rendered  with  skill,  the  characters 
drawn  with  only  too  much  success,  making  it  a 
very  dismal  bit  of  realism.  It  all  has  a  cheerless 
flavor  of  sordidness,  of  narrow  lives,  of  mean  pas- 
sions and  stunted  mentalities.  It  is  nevertheless 
undeniably  accurate,  and  to  the  student  of  human 
nature  who  relishes  looking  at  every  side  of  life 
it  may  give  pleasure. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 


Which  is  the  Sentimental  Sex? 

"The  Sentimental  Sex,"  by  Florence  Warden, 
has  no  claim  to  solid  merit,  but  is  sufficiently  read- 
able to  commend  itself  to  the  idle  seeker  after  a 
light  summer  novel.  The  author  has  been  at  no 
pains  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  vraisemblance, 
and  the  improbabilities  of  her  tale  in  no  wise  dis- 
concert her.  Her  hero  is  an  Australian,  superbly 
handsome  and  splendidly  rich,  who  hies  him  to 
London  to  seek  out  a  certain  "  Iris,"  with  whose 
poetry  and  portrait  alike,  as  published  in  her  vol- 
ume, "  Rainbow  Lights,"  he  has  fallen  in  love. 
How  he  finds  her,  wooes  her,  and  wins  her,  is  told 
in  turn  by  the  pair,  the  gushing  sentimentality  of 
the  man's  nature  being  intended  as  a  foil  to  the 
cynicism  and  worldly  wisdom  of  the  lady. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1  00. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
London  papers  are  predicting  that  among  the 
new  books  of  the  autumn  none  will  exceed  in  in- 
terest "  The  Unpublished  Works  of  Edward  Gib- 
bon," which  the  Earl  of  Sheffield  has  edited.  This 
work  is  said  to  contain  Gibbon's  ' '  small  talk  "  about 
the  House  of  Commons,  about  country  life  (which 
he  hated),  about  taverns  and  coffee-houses,  and 
about  London  society  and  its  too  convivial  habits. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  have  in  preparation  "The 
Monetary  and  Banking  Problem,"  by  Logan  G. 
Mcpherson. 

Hon.  John  W.  Foster,  late  confidential  adviser 
to  the  Emperor  of  China,  contributes  to  the  Cent- 
ury for  August  a  biographical  sketch  of  his  friend, 
the  Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang.  Incidentally  it  throws 
a  great  deal  of  light  on  the  Chinese  Empire  of  the 
present  day. 

"Captain  Courageous"  is  the  title  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling's Gloucester  fishing-boat  story,  for  which  so 
high  a  price  has  been  paid. 

It  is  said  that  Rider  Haggard's  laurels  are  threat- 
ened by  a  new  writer,  George  Gossins,  whose  vivid 
romance  of  South  Africa,  entitled  "  Isban-Israel," 
is  praised  in  London  as  being  as  picturesquely  and 
wildly  extravagant  as  anything  ever  evolved  from 
the  brain  of  the  author  of  "  She." 

Laurence  Alma  Tadema,  the  author  of  "  The 
Silent  Voice,"  a  dramatic  poem  in  the  August 
Harper's,  is  a  daughter  of  the  painter.  Her  sister, 
Anna  Alma  Tadema,  is  an  artist  of  promise,  whose 
drawings  have-  illustrated  some  of  Miss  Laurence 
Alma  Tadema's  earlier  work.  The  latter  sister 
spends  much  of  her  time  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe. 

The  group  of  papers  on  Rome  by  F.  Marion 
Crawford,  illustrated  byCastaigne,  comes  to  a  con- 
clusion in  the  Midsummer  Holiday  Century  with  a 
paper  on  the  Vatican. 

Most  of  Mr.  Meredith's  novels  are  expected  to 
appear  in  two  parts  when  reprinted  in  the  forth- 
coming collected  edition  of  his  works.  This  will 
expand  the  set  to  something  like  forty  volumes. 
The  edition  is  to  be  limited  and  sold  at  a  high 
figure. 

William  Hamilton  Gibson,  author,  artist,  and 
naturalist,  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy  on  July  i6th, 
at  his  summer  home  in  Washington,  Conn.  Mr. 
Gibson  was  born  about  forty-five  years  ago  at 
Sandy  Hook,  Conn.,  and  was  educated  at  a  school 


in  Washington,  Conn.,  called  the  Gunnery,  where 
Henry  Ward  Beecher's  son  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Holland, 
the  novelist,  attended,  and  which  Dr.  Holland  de- 
scribed in  his  novel,  "Arthur  Bonnycastle."  He 
started  his  career  as  an  artist  by  illustrating  for 
Harper's,  and  gained  a  reputation  as  an  illustrator 
and  water-color  artist.  Mr,  Gibson  was  an  en- 
thusiastic naturalist,  and  wrote  and  illustrated  many 
works  on  botanical  subjects.  Of  late  years  he  had 
been  giving  lectures  on  natural  history. 

The  Appletons  are  about  to  bring  out  in  paper 
covers  John  Jacob  Astor's  romance,  "  A  Journey  in 
Other  Worlds." 

The  August  number  of  Harper's  Magazine  con- 
tains the  first  part  of  a  new  serial  story  by  Mark 
Twain,  entitled  "Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,"  giving 
in  the  picturesque  language  of  Huck  Finn  what  is 
said  to  be  a  dramatic  presentation  of  life  in  the 
Middle  West  during  the  last  generation. 

Olive  Schreiner's  articles  on  South  Africa,  in  the 
London  Fortnightly,  are  to  be  published  in  book- 
form  during  the  autumn. 

F£lix  Gras's  successful  "  Reds  of  the  Midi," 
published  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  was  the  first 
book  ever  translated  from  a  Provencal  manuscript, 
and  the  first  to  appear  in  America  before  its  pub- 
lication in  the  original  tongue.  It  is  now  about  to 
be  issued  by  Mme.  Roumanille,  libraire-idiieur, 
at  Avignon,  under  the  title  of  "  Li  Rouge  dou 
Miejour,  Rouman  Istouri,"  with  a  translation  in 
French. 

It  is  said  that  two  hundred  thousand  copies  of  a 
selection  from  Matthew  Arnold's  poems,  published 
by  Mr.  Stead  in  his  "  Penny  Poets,"  have  already 
been  sold.  As  long  ago  as  1869,  Mr.  Arnold  pre- 
dicted that  his  day  would  come. 

.  The  Midsummer  Holiday  (August)  Century  con- 
tains the  following  : 

"An  Island  without  Death,"  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scid- 
more  ;  "  Burnt  Wood  in  Decoration,"  by  J.  William  Fos- 
dick  ;  '*  Pharaoh  of  the  Hard  Heart,"  by  W.  M.  Flinders 
Petrie  ;  *'  Sir  George  Tressady  "—X.,  by  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  ;  "  The  Cruel  Thousand  Years,"  by  Chester  Bailey 
Fernald  ;  "Life  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  "—The  Collapse 
of  the  Western  Empire,  by  William  M.  Sloane ;  "The 
Viceroy  Li  Hung  Chang."  by  John  W.  Foster;  "The 
Romance  of  a  Brown-Paper  Parcel,"  by  T.  W.  Higgin- 
son  ;  "The  Vatican,"  by  F.Marion  Crawford;  "  Glave 
in  Nyassaland,"  from  the  Journals  of  the  late  E.  J. 
Glave;  "An  Open-Eyed  Conspiracy:  An  Idyl  of  Sara- 
toga"— II.,  by  William  Dean  Howells,  with  pictures  by 
Irving  R.  Wiles;  "A  Day  in  Topbet,"  by  Marion 
Manville  Pope;  "  Ozeme's  Holiday,"  by  Kate  Chopin; 
verses  by  George  E.  Woodberry,  Julie  M.  Lippmann, 
John  Vance  Cheney,  and  others  ;  and  the  departments. 

All  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  poems  and  stories — 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  poems  and  stories  of 
other  distinguished  English  authors — are  copy- 
righted in  this  country,  and  their  quotation  in 
newspapers  or  elsewhere  is  a  violation  of  the  copy- 
right law,  carrying  serious  penalties. 

The  London  publishers  of  Mr.  Crockett's  "  The 
Grey  Man,"  announce  that  the  first  edition  will 
comprise  twenty-five  thousand  copies. 

Abraham  Cahan,  the  author  of  "Yekl:  A  Tale 
of  the  New  York  Ghetto,"  which  has  just  been 
issued  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  is  a  Russian  who 
studied  to  be  a  rabbi,  but  was  led  to  devote 
himself  to  literature. 

John  Murray  has  procured  the  Earl  of  Lovelace 
to  edit  the  definitive  edition  of  Byron.  Besides  the 
mass  of  new  Murray  material  which  is  available, 
any  literary  remains  of  Byron  on  the  family  side 
will  now  also  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
edition.  Ada,  the  poet's  only  daughter,  married  the 
late  Lord  Lovelace,  and  their  children,  the  present 
Lord  Lovelace  and  Lady  Anne  Blunt,  are  his  living 
representatives. 

Among  the  short  stories  in  the  Midsummer  Cent- 
ury is  one  dealing  with  Chinese  life  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Thomas  Hardy,  who  is  in  London  with  Mrs. 
Hardy  for  the  season,  has  sketched  a  story  with 
which  he  intends  to  tackle  afresh  tbe  problem  with 
which  he  dealt  so  unsuccessfully  in  "  Jude  the  Ob- 
scure." 

Ruskin's  publisher  says  that  since  1871  there  has 
never  been  a  loss  on  any  of  that  author's  works, 
and  that  the  royalties  often  amounted  to  over 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  it  seems  that  no  book  of  Ruskin's  has  ever 
been  translated  into  a  foreign  language. 

Mr.  Crockett's  next  novel,  "  Lochinvar,"  is  half 
completed,  and  those  who  have  read  the  completed 
chapters  are  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the 
work. 

Guy  de  Maupassant's  executors  found  that  nearly 
all  the  modern  books  in  his  library  were  presenta- 
tion copies  from  the  authors,  and  the  leaves  of 
nearly  all  were  uncut. 

A  new  book,  entitled  "  Marget  Ogilvy,"  is  com- 
ing from  Mr.  Barrie's  pen,  and  it  is  said  to  present 
a  portrait  of  the  novelist's  mother,  not  following 
strictly  biographical  lines,  but  giving  a  broad  and 
true  conception  of  Mrs.  Barrie's  character  and  em- 
ploying actual  episodes  in  her  life. 

The  Fourth  Estate  prints  a  report  that  Mrs. 
Frank  Leslie  contemplates  starting  a  new  daily 
paper  in  New  York  city. 
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A    BOOK  FOR    THE    TIMES. 

The  Monetary  and  Banking 
Problem. 

By  Logan  G.  McPherson.    nrao.    Cloth,  $1  00. 

This  book  is  well  adapted  to  give  any  reader  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  subject  that  is  now  fore- 
most in  attention,  and  to  enable  him  to  form  his 
opinions  upon  the  phases  of  the  question  that  are 
being  so  widely  discussed. 

Dr.  Nikola. 

By  Guy  Boothby,  author  of  "A  Bid  for 
Fortune,"  "The  Marriage  of  Esther,"  etc. 
No.  197,  Town  and  Country  Library. 
i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

Mr.  Boothby's  imagination  and  humor  are  at 
their  best  in  this  new  and  stirring  tale  of  romantic 
adventure  and  unexpected  happenings. 

NEW  EDITION  OF 

A  Journey  in  Other  "Worlds. 

A  Romance  of  the  Future. 

By  John  Jacob  Astor.  With  Nine  full-page 
Illustrations  by  Dan  Beard.  Sixth  edi- 
tion.    i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents. 

"  The  story  merits  favor  for  its  ingenious  conception 
and  its  readability.  Mr.  Astor  takes  full  advantage  of  the 
many  opportunities  for  wedging  in  appropriate  Utile  astro- 
nomical lectures,  and  his  fascinating  story  can  be  heartily 
commended  for  its  substantially  interesting  and  entertain- 
ing qualities." — Loudon  Literary  World. 

"  An  interesting  and  cleverly  devised  book.  .  .  .  No 
lack  of  imagination.  .  .  .  Shows  a  skillful  and  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  scientific  facts." — New  York  Herald. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  he  sent  by  mail  oh 
receipt  of  price  by  t/te  publislters. 

D.  APPUETO]*  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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LITERARY     NOTES. 


Brander  Matthews's  Tales  of  Fancy. 

"Tales  of  Fantasy  and  Fact."  by  Brander 
Matthews,  is  a  volume  of  short  stories  in  which  the 
author  professes  to  have  abandoned  his  me'lier  of 
realist  and  to  have  entered  the  realms  of  imagina- 
tion. "  With  an  ironic  satisfaction  was  it,"  he  re- 
marks, "  that  a  writer  who  is  not  unaccustomed  to 
be  called  a  mere  realist  here  attempted  fantasy, 
even  though  the  results  of  his  effort  may  reveal  in- 
vention and  not  imagination."  In  these  very  words, 
however,  he  accurately  defines  his  own  limitations. 
Most  of  the  tales  do,  indeed,  dtal  with  imaginary 
scenes,  but  it  is  the  imaginings  of  others  which  lend 
them  grace. 

In  "A  Primer  of  Imaginary  Geography"  we 
sail  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  through  places  con- 
jured up  by  the  great  ones  to  whom  the  world 
owes  a  debt;  "The  Kinetoscope  of  Time"  re- 
veals a  succession  of  dancers  easily  identified  as 
old  acquaintances  ;  and  the  dreams  of  the  wearer 
of  the  "Dream-Gown  of  the  Japanese  Ambassa- 
dor "revive  well-remembered  fancies.  With  skill 
and  dexterity  are  these  old  threads  woven  anew, 
but  not  with  imagination.  "Sixteen  Years  With- 
out a  Birthday,"  an  ingenious  bit  of  mathematical 
dovetailing,  is  more  in  the  author's  line  ;  and 
"  The  Twinkling  of  an  Eye  "  is  quite  a  triumph  in 
that  it  is  a  prize  story  and  a  detective  story  in  one, 
and  yet  a  clever  and  interesting  piece  of  work. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Sketches  by  the  Late  H.  C.  Bunner. 

The  series  of  sketches  comprised  in  "Jersey 
Street  and  Jersey  Lane,"  by  the  late  H.  C.  Bunner, 
make  pleasant  reading,  revealing  as  they  do  in  a 
marked  degree  the  author's  bent  of  mind  and  his 
genial  personality.  Only  one  actual  story  is  to  be 
found  in  the  collection — "The  Lost  Child."  It  is 
a  tale,  told  with  mingled  tenderness  and  humor, 
of  the  search  for  a  little  fellow  who  has  wandered 
from  home,  and  who  is  found  at  last  happy  in  the 
society  of  a  group  of  tramps,  drinking  in  their 
plaudits  as  he  essays  to  smoke  a  clay-pipe. 

The  other  papers  give  pictures  of  life  in  town 
and  country,  and  are  evidently  transcripts  from 
real  experiences.  "Jersey  and  Mulberry,"  a  plea 
for  the  organ-grinder,  is  full  of  metropolitan  types, 
and  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  lover  of  his 
kind.  "Tiemann's  to  Tubby  Hook,"  a  loving 
little  sketch  of  an  old-time  suburb  of  New  York 
and  of  the  changes  brought  by  the  years,  is  a  most 
delightful  bit  of  writing.  All  the  papers,  indeed, 
show  a  grace  of  style  and  liveliness  of  fancy  that 
are  very  captivating. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  German  Emperor  in  Fiction. 

The  events  of  "  The  Vanished  Emperor,"  by 
Percy  Andreae,  revolve  around  a  certain  Willibald 
the  Second  of  Arminia,  who  is  meant>  as  the  author 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  for  no  other  than  the  Ger- 
man emperor,  William  the  Second.  The  remain- 
ing characters  of  the  story  also  represent  real  per- 
sonages, and  appear  under  names  slightly  changed 
from  their  actual  titles,  but  easily  recognizable.  In 
incident,  the  book  does  not  pretend  to  adhere  to 
veritable  occurrences,  but  it  does  aim  to  give  a  cor- 
rect view  of  the  characteristics  of  the  emperor  and 
of  those  who  surround  him. 

The  sudden  and  unexplained  disappearance  of 
the  sovereign  from  his  capital,  the  consternation  of 
the  nation  and  of  the  reigning  houses  of  Europe, 
his  equally  sudden  return  after  a  lapse  of  three 
weeks,  and  the  explanation  that  follows,  make  up 
the  events  recorded  in  the  tale.  Although  at  the 
outset  curiosity  is  piqued  by  the  mingling  of  fact 
and  fiction,  the  book  proves  but  a  dull  one  after  all, 
and  the  author  does  not  succeed  in  communicating 
to  the  reader  his  inordinate  admiration  for  the 
young  emperor,  and  for  all,  indeed,  who  boast  of 
royal  blood. 

Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 

price,  $1.00. 

♦•  — 

Love  and  Trading  in  the  South  Seas. 

In  "  The  Ebbing  of  the  Tide,"  Louis  Becke  tells 
a  score  or  more  of  South  Sea  stories.  He  knows 
his  ground  well,  and  be  knows,  too,  the  art  of  call- 
ing up  vividly  the  tropic  scenes  of  which  he  writes. 
In  incident  there  is  a  sameness  to  the  tales.  It  is 
the  contact  of  the  white  and  the  brown  race  which 
attracts  the  author's  imagination,  with  its  brutaliz- 
ing effect  on  the  superior  race.  The  beauty  of  the 
women,  native  and  half-caste,  and  their  ardent 
powers  of  loving,  are  dwelt  upon  in  a  perfervid 
strain  tending  to  satiety  ;  but  the  stories  are  in  the 
main  picturesque  and  full  of  color,  describing 
vividly  and  often  poetically  a  phase  of  life  com- 
paratively unfamiliar. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Love  in  a  "Tea-Room." 
Ada  Cambridge,  whose  "Three  Miss  Kings" 
pleased  the  popular  fancy  some  two  or  three  years 
ago,  has  written  another  Australian  story,  called 
"A  Humble  Enterprise,"  which  possesses  similar 
elements  of  success.  It  is  a  love-story,  thoroughly 
imbued  with  romance.  The  hero  is  big,  hand- 
some, and  rich  ;    the  heroine  poor,  pretty,  and 


proud.  She  is  the  stay  of  the  family,  and  when 
they  are  reduced  to  beggary,  she  establishes  an 
aesthetically  adorned  "  tea-room,"  where  ladies  ex- 
hausted by  shopping  may  refresh  themselves  by 
their  favorite  beverage,  accompanied  by  hot  scones 
and  butter.  This  touch  of  homely  cheer  is  enough 
to  make  the  book  popular,  and  when  the  masterful 
hero  invades  the  "  tea-room."  falls  in  love  at  first 
sight  with  the  enterprising  little  business  woman, 
and  eventually  proposes  with  the  ring  already  pro- 
vided in  his  pocket,  there  is  not  a  feminine  heart 
that  will  not  flutter  approvingly  in  the  reading. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  00 


The  Speaker  of  the  American   House. 

It  has  remained  for  a  young  woman  to  make,  at 
this  late  day,  the  first  elaborate  and  thorough  study 
of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  Miss  M.  P.  Follett  has  done  in  "  The  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,"  which  has  just 
been  issued,  with  an  introduction  by  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart,  of  Harvard.  Many  will  agree  with  Dr. 
Hart  when  he  says  that  the  Sppaker  is,  next  to  the 
President,  the  most  powerful  man  in  the  nation, 
and  that  his  power  increases.  In  this  work  Miss 
Follett  studies  the  historical  growth  of  the  Speak 
er's  office,  and  shows  from  the  actual  practice  of 
Congress  what  his  functions  have  been  and  now 
are. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.75. 

New  Publications. 
"  Uncbaperoned,"   a    novel   by  Helen    Riemen- 
snyder,  has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  R.  F. 
Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Walt  Whitman  "  is  the  latest  of  Elbert  Hub- 
bard's Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  American 
Authors.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  5  cents. 

"From  Whose  Bourne,"  a  novelette  by  Robert 
Barr,  has  been  re-issued,  with  worse  than  mediocre 
illustrations  by  Frank  M.  Gregory,  by  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  little  masterpiece  of 
romanticism,  "  The  Sire  de  Matetroit's  Door," 
is  issued  as  the  latest  number  of  The  Bibelot.  Pub- 
lished by  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  Portland,  Me.; 
price,  5  cents. 

"  McKinley  and  Hobart,"  by  Byron  Andrews, 
contains  the  life  and  speeches  of  the  Republican 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  and  a  brief  sketch  of 
Garret  A.  Hobart.  Published  by  F.  Tennyson 
Neely,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Initiatory  French  Readings,"  by  "  Veteran," 
containing  descriptions  of  the  United  States  and 
its  institutions,  arranged  for  school  use  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  vocabulary,  has  been  published  by  Will- 
iam R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"The  Vrooman  Act,"  by  Ernest  McCullough, 
C.  E.,  a  useful  compendium  of  forms  and  proceed- 
ings under  the  street  laws  of  California,  arranged 
for  the  use  of  trustees,  street  superintendents, 
engineers,  and  officers  of  municipalities,  has  been 
published  at  Reuben's  Law  Book  House,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  $2.00. 

In  "  Studies  in  Judaism,"  by  S.  Schechter, 
M.  A.,  reader  in  Talmudic  in  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  are  printed  some  fourteen  essays.  The 
first  three — on  the  Chassidim,  Krochmal,  and  the 
Gaon — treat  of  the  type  of  men  produced  by  the 
Synagogue  of  the  Eastern  Jews,  and  eight  are 
more  or  less  of  a  theological  nature.  Published 
by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$i-75- 

"  In  Sight  of  the  Goddess,"  by  Harriet  Riddle 
Davis,  is  a  conventional  love-story  whose  scene  is 
laid  in  Washington.  The  lady  is  at  the  top  of  the 
social  ladder,  and  is  loved  by  her  father's  secretary. 
The  two  alternately  unbosom  themselves  confiden- 
tially to  the  reader  in  a  rather  monotonous  succes- 
sion of  chapters  until  the  barriers  of  pride  are 
broken  down,  when  she  surrenders  to  her  love. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phil- 
adelphia ;  price,  75  cents. 

"A  History  of  Modern  Banks  of  Issue,"  by 
Charles  A.  Conant,  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the 
literature  of  finance.  It  is  historical  rather  than 
controversial,  and,  avoiding  the  problem  of  the 
single  or  double  standard,  it  states  the  theory  of  a 
banking  currency,  and  then  presents  the  history  of 
modern  banking,  with  an  account  of  the  economic 
crises  of  the  present  century.  The  volume  con- 
cludes with  a  list  of  authorities  and  an  index.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$3.00. 

"  Some  Correspondence  and  Six  Conversations" 
contains  a  half-dozen  tales  or  so  by  Clyde  Fitch, 
the  clever  young  man  who  dramatized  "  Beau 
Brummell "  and  "Bohemia."  They  all  treat  of 
love-affairs  between  distinctly  "smart"  men  and 
women,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  same  light- 
ness and  delicacy  of  touch  that  give  their  charm  to 
Mr.  Fitch's  dramatic  works.  The  six  conversations 
between  "The  Impressionist  and  the  Widowed 
Lady  "  will  be  recalled  as  having  appeared  in  Life 
a  few  months  ago.  Published  by  Stone  &  Kim- 
ball, New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 


A    NEW    POEM    BY    T.    B.    ALDRICH. 


Passages  from  "Judith  and  Holofernes." 


The  Transfiguration  of  Judith. 
Slowly  from  her  knees 
Judith  arose,  but  dared  not  lift  her  eyes, 
Awed  with  the  sense  that  now  beside  her  stood 
A  God's  white  Angel,  though  she  saw  him  not. 
A  gleam  fell  on  her,  touching  eyes  and  lips 
With  light  ineffable.  .  .  . 

On  cheek  and  throat  and  bosom  lay  such  tint 
As  in  the  golden  process  of  mid-June 
Creeps  up  the  slender  stem  to  dye  the  rose. 

Daybreak  in  Samaria. 
Like  one  that  from  a  lethargy  awakes, 
The  Hebrew  woman  started  :   in  the  tower 
No  winged  thing  was,  save  on  a  cross-beam 
A  twittering  sparrow.     From  the  underworld 
Came  sounds  of  wheel  and  hoof,  vague  hints  of  life, 
And  where  the  black  horizon  blackest  lay 
A  moment  gone,  a  thread  of  purple  ran 
That  changed  to  rose,  and  then  to  sudden  gold — 
A  wave  of  gold  that  breaking  on  the  dark 
Flung  its  red  spray  against  the  cliffs  and  spurs, 
But  left  the  valley  in  cool  shadow  still. 
And  still  the  mist  above  the  Asshur  camp 
Hung  in  white  folds,  and  on  the  pendent  boughs 
The  white  dew  hung. 

Judith  goes  to  tlte  Camp  of  Asshur. 
Then  Judith  veiled  her  face,  and  took  her  scarf, 
And  wrapt  the  scarf  about  her,  and  went  forth 
Into  the  street  with  Marah,  the  handmaid. 
It  was  that  hour  when  all  the  wretched  folk 
Haunted  the  market-stalls  to  get  sach  scraps 
As  famine  left ;  the  rich  bazaars  were  closed, 
Those  of  the  cloth-merchants  and  jewelers  ; 
But  to  the  booths  where  aught  to  eat  was  had 
The  starving  crowds  converged,  vociferous. 
Thus  at  that  hour  the  narrow  streets  were  thronged. 
******** 
O  saddened  Muse,"  sing  not  of  that  rough  way 
Her  light  feet  trod  among  the  flints  and  thorns, 
Where   some    chance   arrow   might   have    stained   her 

breast, 
And  death  lay  coiled  in  the  slim  viper's  haunt ; 
Nor  how  the  hot  sun  tracked  her  till  she  reached, 
She  and  her  maid,  a  place  of  drooping  boughs 
Cooled  by  a  spring  set  in  a  cup  of  moss. 
And  bathed  their  cheeks,  and  gathered  mulberries, 
And  at  the  sudden  crackling  of  a  twig 
Were  well-nigh  dead  with  fear  :  sing,  rather,  now 
Of  Holofernes,  stretched  before  his  tent 
Upon  the  spotted  hide  of  that  wild  beast 
He  slew  beside  the  Ganges,  he  alone 
With  just  his  dagger  ;  from  the  jungle  there 
The  creature  leapt  on  him,  and  tore  his  throat, 
In  the  dim  starlight :  that  same  leopard-skin 
Went  with  him  to  all  wars. 

Judith  and  Marah  in  tlte  Tent. 
And  when  they  were  alone  within  the  tent, 

:'  O  Marah,"  cried  the  mistress,  "do  I  dream  ? 
Is  this  the  dread  Assyrian  rumor  paints. 
He  who  amid  the  hills  of  Ragan  smote 
The  hosts  of  King  Arphaxad,  and  despoiled 
Sidon  and  Tyrus,  and  left  none  unslain? 
Gentle  is  he  we  thought  so  terrible, 
Whose  name  we  stilled  unruly  children  with 
At  bed-time— Sec  !  the  Bull  of  Asshur  comes! 
And  all  the  little  ones  would  straight  to  bed. 
Is  he  not  statured  as  should  be  a  king? 
Beside  our  tallest  captain  this  grave  prince 
Towers  like  the  palm  above  the  olive-tree. 
A  gentle  prince,  with  gracious  words  and  ways." 
And  Marah  said  :   "  A  gentle  prince  he  is — 
To  look  on  ;  I  misdoubt  his  ways  and  words." 

'  And  I,  0  Marah,  I  would  trust  him  not  !  " 
And  Judith  laid  her  cheek  upon  her  arm 
With  a  quick  laugh,  and  like  to  diamonds 
Her  white  teeth  were  between  the  parted  lips. 

At  the  Tent  Door. 
Now  the  one  star  that  ruled  the  night-time  then, 
Against  the  deep  blue-blackness  of  the  sky 
Took  shape,  and  shone  ;  and  Judith  at  the  door 
Of  the  pavilion  waited  for  Bagoas  ; 
She  stood  there  lovelier  than  the  night's  one  star. 
But  Marah,  looking  on  her,  could  have  wept, 
For  Marah't  soul  was  troubled,  knowing  all 
That  had  been  hidden  from  her  till  this  hour. 
The  deadly  embassy  that  brought  them  there, 
And  the  dark  moment's  peril,  now  she  knew. 
But  Judith  smiled,  and  whispered,  "  Fail  me  not !" 
Then  came  Bagoas,  and  led  her  to  the  tent 
Of  Holofernes. 

Epilogue. 
Thus  through  God's  grace,  that  nerved  a  gentle  hand 
Not  shaped  to  wield  the  deadly  blade  of  war, 
Judeawas  saved.  .  .  . 
And  love  and  honor  waited  from  that  hour 
Upon  the  steps  of  Judith.    And  the  years 
Came  to  her  lightly,  dwelling  in  her  house 
In  her  own  city  ;  lightly  came  the  years. 
Touching  the  raven  tresses  with  their  snow. 
Many  desired  her,  but  she  put  them  by 
With  sweet  denial:  where  Manasseh  slept 
In  his  strait  sepulchre,  there  slept  her  heart. 
And  there  beside  him,  in  the  barley.field 
Nigh  unto  Dothaim,  they  buried  her. 

— August  Atlantic. 


H.  F.  Condict,  of  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  writes  ask- 
ing "  where  I  can  obtain,  and  at  what  price,  the 
book  you  review  in  your  issue  of  July  27th— Lea's 
'  History  of  Auricular  Confession  and  Indulgences 
in  the  Latin  Church.'  "  The  work  is  published  by 
Lea  Brothers  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  in  two  volumes; 
price,  $3.00  per  volume. 


"Ah,  Polly,  I  haven't  seen  your  father  lately. 
What's  he  doing  now?"  "Six  months,  please, 
sir  1  " — Punch. 
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THE  CENTURY 

FOR  AUGUST. 

Four  Complete  Stories. 

Marion  Crawford  on 
"THE  VATICAN." 

Superbly  Illustrated  by  Castaigne. 


The  First  of 

QLAVE'S  ARTICLES 

ON  AFRICAN  TRAVEL. 

"British  Raids  on  the  Slave  Traders." 
Fully  Illustrated. 


LI  HUNG  CHANG 

Described  by  his  personal  friend, 
JOHN  W.  FOSTER, 

Late  Confidential  Adviser  to  the 
Emperor  of  China. 


The  New  Discovery 
in  Egypt. 

Prof.  Flinders  Petrie's  account  of  his 
finding  of  the  statue  of  the  Pharaoh 
who  has  been  considered  the  Pharaoh 
of  the  Exodus,  and  the  tablet  contain- 
ing the  first  Egyptian  mention  of  the 
Israelites,    Illustrated, 


W.  D.  Howells's        ! 
Novelette  of  Saratoga,  ! 

"AN  OPEN-EYED 
CONSPIRACY." 

Etc%,  Etc^  Etc. 
♦    35  cents.  Sold  Everywhere. 

J         THE  CENTURY  CO. 


Hartwell,  Mitchell  &  Willis! 

SUCCESSORS  TO 

DODCE    BROS. 
225  Post  St.,  near  Stoektou 

FINE  STATIONERY  AND  ENGRAVING: 

BOOKS  OF  ALL  KINDS, 

BOOKS  ON  FINANCIAL  QUESTION  j 

AT  ODK  BOOKSTORE 

Formerly  Beach's.  107  Montgomery  St. 

Visitors  to  our  city  specially  welcome. 


TO  ARGONAUT  READERS. 


Those  among  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  bring  this 
journal  to  the  attention  of 
their  friends  may  do  so  by 
sending:  a  postal  card  to  this 
office,  with  the  address  of 
the  person  or  persons  to 
whom  they  desire  it  sent. 
We  particularly  request  this 
favor  during"  the  campaign. 
On  receipt  of  the  postal,  a 
sample  copy  will  be  imme- 
diately forwarded. 


BOOKS  FREE .     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
Mention  age  and  kind  of  books  desired.    Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstair*). 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


fHOOPING 
COUGH 
CROUP 


Can  be  cured 

by  using 

ROCHE'S  HERBAL 
t       EMBROCATION 

J  The  celebrated  andefiV:; 
♦  lishcure,  without  interr 
Icine.     W.  EDWARD 
+  Props. .London, Eng.  V. 
f  E.FOUGERA&CO..v 
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The  prestige  of  New  York  as  the  cradle  of  the 
American  drama  will  not  survive  the  presentation 
of  many  pieces  like  "  Bohemia."  It  is  an  astonish- 
ingly bad  play  ;  remarkably,  miraculously  bad 
when  one  considers  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  trained 
and  experienced  playwright.  Nothing  was  left  un- 
done that  could  make  it  worse.  Not  a  stone  was 
left  unturned  that  would  not  have  been  better  if  it 
had  been  allowed  to  remain  in  its  original  position. 

If  Henri  Murger  ever  thought  his  masterpiece 
would  be  travestied  like  this,  he  would  have  died  of 
despair.  There  is  about  the  same  artistic  resem- 
blance between  "Bohemia"  and  "La  Vie  de 
Bohgme"  that  there  is  between  "'Ostler  Joe" 
and  "  Pippa  Passes."  The  characters  have  the 
same  names  as  those  in  the  book,  and  there 
all  resemblance  ends.  Some  of  the  men  wear 
long  hair  and  shirts  that  are  only  fronts  and 
collars,  which  is  about  the  extent  of  Bohemian- 
ism  displayed.  There  is  much  talk  of  poverty, 
and  Rudolph  has  a  brown  velvet  collar  on  a  black 
coat  as  a  silent  testimony  to  the  low  condi- 
tion of  his  finances.  But  for  the  rest — they  live 
comfortably,  generally  in  fine  rooms,  and  the 
ladies  always  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  affluence 
which  finds  expression  in  plush  furniture,  pianos, 
and  mantle  ornaments.  Rudolph  has  a  servant,  an 
elderly  valet,  who  is  sometimes  a  villain  and  some- 
times a  book-worm.  In  the  course  of  the  play  he  is 
servant  to  two  other  people  besides,  but  when  Ru- 
dolph is  at  his  poorest,  the  old  reliable  retainer  is 
there  to  take  care  of  him. 

Shade  of  Henri  Murger,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
you  are  withdrawn  to  a  remote  corner  of  the 
Elysian  Fields,  too  far  from  the  madding  crowd  of 
other  shades  to  hear  what  they  have  been  doing  to 
your  book — your  sacred  classic,  "  the  gospel  of 
youth  in  the  '40's,"  that  has  outlived  fashions  and 
changes  of  time  and  sentiment,  that  critics  say  was 
'  all  a  lie,  and  that  the  world  still  reads.  What 
would  you  say  if  you  could  see  your  Mimi,  "one 
of  those  sickly  Parisian  flowers  that  are  born  and 
grow  up  in  the  shade  without  a  ray  of  sunlight," 
represented  as  a  plump,  handsome  young  woman, 
'  immaculately  respectable,  her  brow  bedewed  with 
the  honest  sweat  of  one  who  supports  herself  mak- 
ing artificial  flowers  ?  What  would  you  have  felt  if 
you  could  have  seen  Marcel  and  Musette  living  in 
plush-covered  splendor,  with  a  servant  and  a  piano  ? 
What  would  you  have  thought  if  you  could  have 
seen  Rudolph,  with  a  rich  uncle,  going  to  parties 
and  paying  court  to  a  beautiful  lady  who  is  worth 
millions  and  is  desperately  in  love  with  him  ? 

It  would  have  been  a  thousand  times  better  to 
cut  loose  entirely  from  Murger  and  paid  no 
tribute  to  "  La  Vie  de  Bohdme."  It  is  the  im- 
mortal names  that  are  forever  sounding  in  the  ears 
of  the  auditor,  calling  up  images  of  poetry,  and 
gayety,  and  youth,  and  loves  that  are  fleeting  and 
loves  that  are  lasting,  that  are  perpetually  putting 
one  out  of  touch  with  the  piece  as  it  is.  If  Miss 
Allen  were  called  Lizette  or  Pauline,  it  would  not 
be  so  absurd  to  see  her  remove  Musette's  cigarette 
and  say,  with  an  air  of  sweet  reproof  :  "  Do  throw 
that  nawsty  thing  away.  I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
smoking."  But  it  is  Mimi  who  says  this — Mimi, 
who  toils  and  moils  over  the  artificial  flowers  in  her 
"poor  but  scrupulously  neat"  bedroom  ;  Mimi, 
as  plump  and  cheerful  as  a  bird  on  a  twig. 

Murger's  Mimi,  with  the  sickly  beauty  of  one 
fore-doomed  to  an  early  death,  with  the  dark, 
pleading  glance,  the  persuasive  voice,  the  tender 
touch  of  the  small  hands  that  were  as  white  and 
fine  as  camellia-petals  ;  Mimi,  with  a  face  that  was 
spiritual  as  moonlight,  and  a  heart  hard  and  sor- 
did, stands  far  away  from  this  group  of  impossible 
puppets,  one  of  whom  is  masquerading  in  the 
name  that  is  hers.  She  was  drawn  from  life,  por- 
trayed as  the  author  saw  her,  in  all  the  cruel  con- 
tradiction of  her  fragile  charm  and  her  ineradicable 
baseness,  a  wonderful  flower — pale,  and  fine,  and 
faintly  fragrant — growing  up  in  darkness  from  the 
mud  and  foulness  of  a  great  city. 

But  nobody  in  the  play  is  like  anybody  in  the 
book.  About  Musette,  there  is  something — a 
touch,  a  faint  breath,  that  recalls  the  character 
whose  name  she  bears.  If  Musette's  life  was  a 
series  of  alternations  between  broughams  and  om- 
nibuses, we  appear  to  have  met  her  in  one  of  the 
brougham  stages,  for  she  is  dressed  to  perfection, 
and  inhabits  a  room  hung  with  paintings  and  made 
comfortable  with  plush  furniture.  She  seems  to  be 
Marcel's  wife,  so  far  as  one  can  follow  the  unex- 
:ed  intricacies  of  the  play,  and  she  also  appears 
:  oe  very  much  bored  with  Marcel  and  the  plush- 
i^vered,  picture-hung  apartment  where  they  are 
:  ^presented   to  be  in  a  state   of  abject   poverty. 


Mimi  is  living  with  them  in  pale  pompadour  silk 
trimmed  with  spangles  and  chiffon,  and  the  long- 
haired Bohemians  keep  coming  and  going  and 
tucking  their  recalcitrant  shirt-fronts  into  their 
gaping  waistcoats  in  the  manner  that  seems  to  be  a 
peculiarity  of  theirs. 

Of  the  story  that  Mr.  Fitch  has  used  it  is  difficult 
to  speak,  as  it  is  such  a  difficult  matter  to  find  out 
anything  about  it.  It  is  a  sort  of  trick  story  ; 
every  time  you  think  you  have  laid  hold  of  it,  it 
slithers  out  of  your  grasp  and  is  gone.  Here  again 
it  appears  to  the  on-looker  that  Mr.  Fitch  would 
have  done  much  better  if  he  had  disregarded  the 
book  altogether.  Relapses  in  the  direction  of  the 
great  classic  of  vagabondage  stop  the  course  of 
the  story  and  complicate  things  tremendously. 
There  are  moments  when  the  people  all  seem  to  be 
poor  but  honest ;  you  have  just  settled  this  in  your 
mind,  when  they  all  begin  to  slide  down  again  to- 
ward the  book,  and  by  the  time  they  arrive  there 
you  are  of  the  opinion  that  all  are  hopelessly  and 
completely  disreputable.  You  have  just  re-arranged 
your  point  of  view  to  regard  them  from  this  stand- 
point, when  they  all  make  a  sudden  right-about- 
face,  turn  their  backs  on  the  book,  wave  their 
marriage -licenses  in  your  eyes,  and  walk  off  under 
a  banner  which  bears  the  motto  "  Mrs.  Grundy  and 
the  Conventions  of  Society  Forever." 

It  is  with  some  hope  that  one  sees  that  none  of 
the  players  can  act  in  this  astounding  drama.  Mr. 
Fitch  has  hypnotized  them  all,  and  they  can  only 
recite  their  lines  and  move  their  eyes  sidewise 
when  the  situation  is  humorous,  upward  when  it  is 
tragic.  It  really  seems  like  a  gigantic  joke  to  put 
the  Empire  Company  forward  in  such  a  piece  ; 
only  the  actors  evidently  do  not  see  the  joke. 
Such  admirable  artists  as  Mr.  Gottschalk  and  Mr. 
Crompton  are  hidden  away  in  little  parts  that  com- 
pletely extinguish  them.  Mr.  .Gottschalk  has,  in 
mercy,  been  given  the  shirt-front  episode,  and  that 
keeps  him  from  withering  entirely  into  dust.  Mr. 
Faversham  comes  back  to  us  young  and  beautiful, 
with  a  lovely  crop  of  curly  hair,  and  entirely  cured 
of  that  habit  he  used  to  have  of  powdering  his 
nose  till  it  was  white  as  monumental  alabaster. 
But  the  part  of  Rudolph  broke  his  spirit,  and  all 
he  could  do  was  to  recite  his  lines  carefully  and 
wear  his  brown  velvet  collar  with  an  air  of  penury 
and  dejection. 


There  was  but  one  objection  to  be  made  to  the 
performance  of  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice"  at  the 
California,  and  that  was  that  nobody  except  Mr. 
Warde  and  Mr.  Beach  seemed  to  know  his  or  her 
lines.  Miss  Coghlan's  hesitations  were  such  that 
they  impaired  her  acting,  as  Portia's  majestic 
vivacity  was  being  constantly  brought  to  a  full  stop 
by  the  failure  of  Portia's  memory.  Sometimes,  in 
watching  tense,  high-strung  scenes  in  plays,  one 
wonders  why  the  actors  do  not  cultivate  that  hesita- 
tion and  uncertainty  of  speech  which  marks  the 
human  creature  in  moments  of  emotional  excite- 
ment. The  only  thing  is,  it  must  be  premeditated, 
not  accidental. 

In  the  trial  scene,  after  Shylock  has  received  per- 
mission to  slice  a  pound  of  flesh  off  Antonio's 
bosom,  the  latter  attempted  to  make  some  appro- 
priate remarks  to  the  duke,  and  came  to  a  dead 
stop,  out  of  which  the  prompter  seemed  unable  to 
assist  him.  If  it  had  been  intentional,  it  would 
have  been  rather  a  telling  manner  of  showing  that 
his  emotions  were  too  deep  for  utterance.  But  a 
restless  uneasiness  among  the  other  players,  an  in- 
clination of  all  the  eyes  to  work  round  to  that  par- 
ticular spot  where  the  prompter  lies  perdu,  be- 
trayed the  fact  that  Antonio's  memory  had  failed 
him  at  a  critical  moment,  and  that  the  person  who 
ought  to  have  assisted  it,  had  lost  his  place.  This 
gentleman,  who  played  such  an  important  role  in 
the  evening's  entertainment,  should  have  known 
his  part  better.  You  can't  serve  God  and  mammon 
and  be  a  prompter  all  in  one  evening. 

The  interest  of  the  performance  centred  upon 
Mr.  Warde's  Shylock  ;  but  there  was  some  left 
over  to  go  to  Mr.  Beach,  who  has  really  been  badly 
treated  this  season  and  toward  whom  we  have  felt 
deep  sympathy.  Mr.  Beach  has  struggled  with 
conscientious  zeal  against  the  fate  that  has  cast  him 
to  play  parts  for  which  neither  temperament, 
training,  nor  talent  have  fitted  him.  He  has  flopped 
about  despairingly,  like  a  trout  in  a  saucer,  and 
tried  to  pretend  he  was  comfortable  and  at  ease. 
Now  at  lasts  he  finds  himself  in  his  native  element, 
and  he  swims  away  from  his  fellows  with  effortless 
mastery. 

There  are  few  actors,  outside  the  celebrities,  who 
can  recite  Shakespeare  so  well.  His  delivery  of 
the  sonorous  and  close-packed  lines  is  excellent. 
His  elocution  was  so  good  that  he  made  the  casket 
scene,  which  is  usually  as  dry  as  dust  unless  Portia 
lights  it  with  her  golden  glory,  the  most  attractive 
of  the  evening.  Bassanio  is  a  cold  character,  not 
giving  room  for  much  beside  fine  elocution  and 
graceful  posing.  He  was  the  ideal  fortune-hunter, 
dispassionate,  handsome,  and  with  a  haughty  but 
keen  eye  to  the  main  chance.  "All  the  wealth  I 
had  ran  in  my  veins — I  was  a  gentleman."  That 
was  the  way  Bassanio  regarded  himself  in  the 
scheme  of  creation.  But  the  lines  Shakespeare 
gave  to  this  supremely  splendid  detrimental  are 
rich  with  melody  and  fragrant  with  flowers  of 
poesy.  Mr,  Beach  knows  these  things  and  knows 
how  to  say  them.    The  ear  detects  in  a  moment  the 


actor  who  feels  the  beauty  of  beautiful  words — and 
he  is  very  rare. 

Mr.  Warde  has  never  played  Shylock  here  be- 
fore, and  after  his  admirable  performance  of  King 
Lear,  one  was  anxious  to  see  him  in  another  Shake- 
spearean r61e.  His  portrayal  of  the  Jew  was  dig- 
nified and  reserved,  showing  less  of  that  wolfish 
rapacity  for  revenge  upon  the  Christians,  less  of 
that  gloating  greed  of  money,  than  one  usually 
associates  with  the  Hebrew  as  represented  by  the 
early  dramatists.  Occasionally  a  flash  of  hatred 
and  malice,  keen  and  fierce,  broke  through  the 
fawning  servility  of  the  manner  that  generations  of 
persecution  had  made  a  second  nature.  Mr. 
Warde  is  essentially  an  actor  who  excels  in  the 
portrayal  of  the  nobler  side  of  human  nature. 
Evil,  cunning,  a  creeping  and  underhand  desire  for 
vengeance,  a  savage  avarice  concealed  beneath  a 
manner  of  servile  urbanity — these  are  not  the 
points  in  the  character  upon  which  he  dwells.  In 
the  outburst  of  grief  over  the  loss  of  Jessica  and 
the  ducats,  he  placed  the  anguish  of  the  deceived 
father  over  the  rage  of  the  robbed  miser.  Upon 
the  dignity  of  the  Jew,  that  strain  of  something  re- 
motely regal  that  the  chosen  people  have  brought 
down  with  them  from  the  days  of  the  shepherd 
kings,  he  laid  great  stress.  The  fierce  sarcasm  of 
Shylock's  diatribe  against  the  Christians  was  de- 
livered with  a  biting  majesty,  a  ferocious  scorn, 
that  bespoke  the  Jew  who  cherishes  the  tradition 
of  Judea's  ancient  glories. 


SONGS    OF    THE    CYCLE. 


Much  Hit  With  It. 
The  force  of  habit  is  immense, 

And  quite  beyond  our  cunning  ; 
The  one  that  May  goes  cycling  in 

I've  found  extremely  stunning. — Puck. 


So  Very  Like. 
In  garb  of  rare  similitude 
Their  biking  course  they  swift  pursued, 
Defiant  alike  of  laws  and  "coppers  "  ; 
As  by  their  gate  they  later  sped 
Their  offspring  to  a  stranger  said, 
"  Look,  mister  !   There  goes  my  two  poppers.' 
— Boston  Courier. 

A  Few  Wants. 
Wanted:  A  kneepan  smooth  and  hard, 

Unseamed  and  a  perfect  fit ; 
Prepared  from  stuff  uncommonly  tough, 

That  is  warranted  not  to  split. 

Wanted  :  A  brand  new  set  of  ribs, 

Not  made  for  vain  display  ; 
Not  twisted,  torn,  or  warped  and  worn. 

But  curved  in  the  proper  way. 

Wanted  :  A  pair  of  perfect  ears — 

No  fluted  edges  for  me  ; 
An  ear  not  ground,  but  round  and  sound. 

As  a  real  good  ear  should  be. 

Wanted  :  A  face.     I  am  not  vain, 

And  a  good  plain  face  will  do, 
That  is  not  a  sight— with  the  color  white — 

For  I'm  tired  of  black  and  blue. 

A  man  that's  new  I'll  be  once  more 
When  these  parts  have  been  supplied  ; 

And  maybe,  then,  I  will  mount  again 
That  wheel  and  learn  to  ride. — Life. 


A  combination  of  a  pneumatic-cushioned  saddle- 
post  and  automatic  tire-pump  is  the  latest  inven- 
tion for  the  bicycle.  Every  time  the  rider  is 
bounced  on  his  saddle,  the  shock  is  taken  up  by 
an  air  cushion,  and  at  the  same  time  air  is  forced 
into  the  tires. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Managrs 

Season  of  English  and  Italian  Grand  Opera  under  the 
Direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs. 

This  (Saturday)  Evening FAUST 

To-morrow  (Sunday)  Evening CARMEN 

Next  Week.  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Sunday  Evenings,  "Pagliacci.  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  Evenings,  **  Faust." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  60  cents 

BAlDWDf    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.  ...(Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Second  Week.    Commencing  Next  Monday,  August  3d. 

Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre  Company, 

Presenting  the  Latest  Comedy  Success, 

THE    BENEFIT    OF    THE    DOUBT  ! 

The  Most  Brilliant  Success  by  A.  W.  Pinero.    The  Same 

Complete  and  Elaborate  Production  as  Seen  in  N.  Y. 
Monday,  August  10th, . . .  THE  MASQUER  ADEKB 

CAMFOKNTA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Commencing   Monday,  August  3d.     The  Singing  Irish 
Comedian, 

-:-    CHAUNC.EY     OLCOTT   -:■ 

1  In  the  Beautiful  Irish  Idyl, 

TH  .A.  "\7"  O  UR  neen: 

Monday,  August  10th The  Irish  Artist 

Monday,  August  17th The  Minstrel  of  Clare 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 

A  Double,  Important  Event.     First  Production  by  The 

Frawley  Company  of  the  Most  Brilliant 

American  Comedy  Ever  Written, 

-:-    A.     GrOUX)     MINE    -:- 

Full  of  Humor,  Pathos,  and  Charm.     First  Appearance 

With  This  Company  of  Wilton  Lackaye  and 

Louise  Thornciyke-Boucicault. 

August  10th The  Great  Unknown 

All  we  know  about  tea  is  in 
Ideal  Blend  (Schilling's  Best 
blue  band).  It  is  the  union  of  a ; 
few  picked  gardens  from  various 
parts  of  the  world,  no  one  of 
which  produces  enough  by  itself 
to  supply  you. 

$1.25  a  pound — other  flavors 
cost  less. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1896  inclusive— Vol- 
umes 1.  to  XXXVIII.— can  he  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


RENTS 


BALDWIN 
HAMMOND 


COLLECTED 
and 


INSURED 


10  Montgomery  St. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Bend  it  sharp,  to  see  if  it  breaks,  or  cracks,  or 
weakens. 

Drive  nails  through  it. 

Hammer  it. 

Try  it  according  to  what  you  want  it  for. 

Every  sheet  guaranteed  to  bear  any  test  what- 
ever. Return  to  your  jobber  at  his  expense  if 
defective. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


August  3,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


i  retained  by   Mr.   Olcott,  and   he  adds   to  them  a  I 
1  classical  musical  number. 


New  Members  of  the  Frawley  Company. 

John  Madison  Morton's  play,  "  The  Highest 
Bidder,"  has  enjoyed  the  same  .popularity  during 
the  past  week  that  all  the  Frawley  productions 
have  met  with  at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  It  will  be 
withdrawn,  however,  on  Monday  night  in  favor  of 
'  A  Gold  Mine." 

This  play,  which  was  written  some  years  ago  by 
Brander  Mathews  and  George  A.  Jessop,  follows 
the  fortunes  of  a  Californian  in  placing  a  mining 
property  on  the  London  market.  The  simple  and 
direct  Western  man  is  brought  in  contact  with  a 
clever  and  unscrupulous  financier,  and  performs  an 
act  of  self-sacrifice  from  the  ruinous  effects  of  which 
he  is  rescued  through  the  cleverness  of  a  handsome 
.widow  with  whom  he  is  in  love. 

The  r61e  of  Silas  Woolcott,  the  Californian,  will 
be  taken  by  Wilton  Lackaye,  who  makes  his  first 
appearance  with  the  Frawley  Company.  Mr. 
Lackaye  hasbeen  very  successful  in  creating  a  wide 
range  of  characters,  among  which  one  of  the  most 
.notable  was  that  of  Svengali  in  "Trilby."  The 
leading  female  rdle  in  "A  Gold  Mine"  will  be 
taken  by  another  new  member  of  the  company, 
"Louise  Thorndyke-Boucicault.  She  is  a  handsome 
woman,  and  has  had  the  benefit  of  a  long  stage- 
training,  not  the  least  important  part  of  which  she 
obtained  from  her  late  husband,  Dion  Boucicault 
The  remainder  of  the  cast  will  call  for  the  most 
popular  members  of  the  Frawley  Company. 


A  New  Play  by  Pinero. 

"  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt,"  which  the  Empire 
Theatre  Company  will  give  at  the  Baldwin  The- 
atre next  week,  is  one  of  Arthur  W.  Pinero's  most 
widely  discussed  plays.  It  was  first  presented  in 
this  country  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  New  York, 
but  as  Daniel  Frohman's  stock  company  is  not  to 
visit  this  section  for  several  months,  an  arrange- 
ment was  made  by  which  his  brother  Charles 
secured  it  for  use  by  the  Empire  Theatre  Company 
here.  The  leading  characters  are  two  wives  who 
are  separated  from  their  husbands,  and  the  situa- 
tions of  the  play  are  brought  about  by  an  action 
for  divorce  in  which  one  husband  is  charged  with 
undue  familiarity  with  the  other  woman.  The  title 
of  the  play  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  case 
falls  to  the  ground,  and  the  judge  gives  the  sus- 
pected woman  "  the  benefit  of  the  doubt." 

Probably  the  most  striking  scene  in  the  play  is 
that  in  which  one  of  the  wives  calls  upon  the  other's 
husband,  and,  unaware  that  his  wife  is  watching 
her  from  a  place  of  concealment,  has  an  interview 
in  which  she  becomes  intoxicated  as  the  result  of 
drinking  a  glass  of  champagne  to  relieve  faintness. 
The  scene  resembles  that  in  which  Maud  Adams 
became  intoxicated  in  "The  Masked  Ball,"  but  it 
is  infinitely  more  dramatic. 


Grand  Opera  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  performance  of  "  Faust"  at  the  Tivoli  dur- 
ing the  past  week  was  a  most  remarkable  one  for 
the  money,  when  it  is  considered  that  a  perform- 
ance of  grand  opera  is  given  there  for  twenty-five 
and  fifty  cents.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the 
performance  was  the  singing  of  Michelena.  He 
rendered  the  beautiful  solo,  "  Salve  Dimora,"  most 
artistically,  and  took  the  high  C  in  that  aria  in  a 
manner  which  has  been  rarely  excelled  on  the  San 
Francisco  stage.  Michelena,  by  the  way,  largely 
models  his  costuming,  his  stage  business,  and  his 
acting  on  that  spoiled  darling  of  the  operatic  stage, 
Jean  de  Reszke\  "Faust"  will  be  repeated  this 
{Saturday)  evening,  and  "Carmen"  will  be  sung 
on  Sunday  night. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  evenings  of  next 
week,  "Faust"  will  be  repeated,  with  the  new 
contralto,  Miss  Bernice  Holmes,  as  Siebel.  The 
programme  for  the  other  evenings  of  the  week  will 
be  practically  that  which  was  so  successful  at  the 
special  performance,  a  week  ago  Thursday,  to  cele- 
brate Mr.  Hinrichs's  twenty-fifth  anniversary  as  a 
conductor.  It  will  consist  of  Leoncavallo's  tragic 
opera,  "  Pagliacci,"  preceded  by  orchestral  selec- 
tions. The  cast  will  include,  as  on  the  previous 
occasion,  Nina  Bertini  Humphreys  as  Nedda, 
Michelena  as  Canio,  De  Vries  as  Tonio,  Raffael  as 
Silvio,  and  Pache  as  Beppe. 

For  the  sixth  week  of  the  season  the  operas  to 
be  given  are  Meyerbeer's  "  The  Huguenots"  and 
Balfe's  "  The  Bohemian  Girl." 
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Chauncey  Olcott  in  "  Mavourneen." 

The  S  tockwell  players  will  leave  the  California 

Theatre    after    their    performance    of    to-morrow 

(Sunday)  night,  and  on  Monday,  Chauncey  Olcott 

will  make  his  first  appearance  here  as  a  star. 

Mr.  Olcott  is  a  sweet- voiced  and  magnetic  singer, 
and  was  a  general  favorite  when  he  sang  with 
Emerson's  minstrels  at  the  Standard,  a  dozen  or 
more  years  ago.  Since  that  time  he  has  progressed 
and  developed  into  a  light  comedian,  whose  efforts 
in  Irish  drama  have  been  very  well  received.  On 
Monday  night  he  will  be  seen  in  the  r6Ie  of  Terence 
Dwyer  in  "  Mavourneen,"  the  piece  in  which  Scan- 
Ian  broke  down.  It  is  a  pretty  love-story  and  an 
excellent  vehicle  for  Mr.  Olcott's  talents.  All  the 
songs  composed  by  W.  J.  Scanlan  for  the  play  are 


Notes. 
The  last  performance  of  "Bohemia"  will  take 
place  this  (Saturday)  evening. 

"The  Wife"  will  be  the  next  of  the  Lyceum 
successes  to  be  produced  by  the  Frawley  people  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Rosabel  Morrison,  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Mor- 
rison, is  to  become  a  star  next  season.  She  will 
make  a  tour  in  "  Carmen." 

Annie  Russell  has  been  engaged  to  create  the 
leading  female  part  in  Bret  Harte's  new  play, 
which  has  not  yet  been  named. 

Richard  Golden  in  "  Old  Jed  Prouty,"  and  a 
farce  called  "  Town  Topics,"  are  among  the  coming 
attractions  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

"Richard  the  Third"  and  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice  "  are  to  be  among  the  Shakespearean  plays 
which  Richard  Mansfield  will  revive  next  year. 

Sadie  Martinot,  whose  admirable  performance  of 
the  widow  in  "  The  Passport  "  will  be  recalled,  has 
been  engaged  by  Charles  Frohman  to  head  his 
comedy  company. 

It  is  said  that  Mrs.  Fleming,  whose  trial  for  the 
murder  of  her  mother  is  slill  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  attempted  to  exhibit  herself  in  a  drama 
founded  on  the  trial,  but  that  no  New  York  theatre 
would  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

One  of  the  features  of  "The  Gay  Farisians," 
which  is  to  be  done  at  the  Baldwin  next  month,  is 
a  scene  in  which  four  young  ladies,  attired  in  their 
"nighties,"  do  a  "spirit  dance"  in  the  spectral 
glow  of  their  curling-tongs  lamps. 

Three  graduates  of  the  Columbia  School  of 
Dramatic  Art  have  already  secured  engagements 
for  next  season.  Edna  Elsmere  is  to  be  in  Peter 
Dailey's  company,  Georgia  Stewart  in  Corinne's, 
and  Lilian  Dane  is  to  appear  at  Rosier  &  Bial's. 

In  addition  to  "  The  Social  Trust,"  the  Frawley 
players  will  bring  out  another  new  play  during 
their  engagement  at  the  Columbia.  It  is  called 
"  The  Great  Unknown,"  and  Wilton  Lackaye  and 
Louise  Thorndyke-Boucicault  will  appear  in  the 
cast. 

Bessie  Tyree,  who  has  been  grappling  with 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  "  Fedora,"  and  "  The  Coun- 
try Girl,"  at  an  afternoon  performance  in  London, 
will  in  all  probability  have  the  title-role  in  Mrs. 
Frances  Hodgson  Burnett's  play,  "A  Lady  of 
Quality." 

Clay  M.  Greene  and  Ben  Teal,  two  well-known 
former  San  Franciscans,  have  written  a  play  called 
"  On  Broadway,"  in  which  Maggie  Cline  is  to  be 
turned  into  an  actress.  Miss  Cline's  reputation 
rests  on  her  famous  rendering  of  "  T'row  him  down 
McCloskey." 

Among  the  attractions  booked  for  the  Baldwin 
during  the  coming  season  are  a  number  of  new 
stars,  either  strangers  to  us  or  whom  we  have  seen 
only  in  minor  capacities.  The  most  notable  are 
Beerbohm  Tree  and  John  Hare,  and  ranking  after 
them  are  Otis  Skinner,  Delia  Fox,  Robert  Hflliard, 
and  Kathryn  Kidder. 

A  new  opera  has  been  written  for  Lillian  Rus- 
sell, in  which  she  wQl  make  her  first  entrance  on 
horseback,  riding  astride.  The  opera  is  called 
"  An  American  Beauty,"  and  was  written  by  C.  M. 
S.  McLellan  and  Gustave  Kerker.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lellan  was  the  librettist  of  Edgar  Stillman  Kel- 
ley's  opera,  "  Puritania." 

The  tour  of  E.  M^and  Joseph  Holland  in  "  A 
Social  Highwayman,"  "  Two  Men  of  Business," 
and  "A  Superfluous  Husband"  will  begin  in 
Chicago  early  in  October.  The  company  has 
already  been'made  up,  and  includes  Olive  Oliver, 
Minnie  Redcliffe,  Dorothy  Chester,  Edward  Prince, 
Milton  Lipman,  and  half  a  dozen  others. 

Effie  Shannon  scarcely  got  back  to  New  York 
before  she  was  engaged  by  Miner  &  Brooks  to  be 
the  leading  woman  of  their  dramatic  company. 
She  will  make  her  first  appearance  under  their 
management  in  the  title-role  of  "  Flower  Moyne," 
a  new  Southern  play  by  Franklin  Fyles  and  Eugene 
Presbrey  which  is  to  be  produced  on  November  ist. 

John  Drew  is  to  make  a  remarkable  departure  in 
"Rosemary."  He  is  to  play  the  part  of  an  old 
man,  and  an  emotional  old  man  at  that.  His  other 
plays  are  to  be  Edward  Rose's  adaptation  of 
Stanley  Weyman's  "Under  the  Red  Rose,"  an 
original  comedy  by  Mr.  Rose  entitled,  "  A  Man  in 
Love,"  and  another  new  play  by  Madeline  Lucette 
Ryley,  who  wrote  "  Christopher  Junior  "  for  him. 

It  is  announced  that  when  Corinne  comes  to  the 
Columbia,  in  November,  she  will  be  supported  by 
the  largest  and  most  expensive  company  that  she 
has  ever  appeared  with.  When  Mrs.  Jennie  Kim- 
ball died,  a  few  months  ago,  she  left  the  bulk  of  her 
fortune,  which  was  estimated  at  some  hundreds  of 
thousands,  to  Corinne.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  the  young  singer  gets  along  without  the  aid  of 
Mrs.  Kimball's  shrewd  management. 

Under  Al.  Hayman's  management,  Abbey's 
Theatre    in    New    York    will   be    known    as    the 


Knickerbocker.  Francis  Wilson  will  open  the 
season  there  in  his  new  comic  opera,  "  Half  a 
King,"  and  it  was  intended  that  Wilson  Barrett's 
"The  Sign  of  the  Cross"  should  follow,  with 
Henry  B.  Irving  and  Dorothea  Baird  in  the  lead- 
ing r61es.  But,  as  they  have  given  up  their  in- 
tention of  coming  to  America,  the  play  may  not  be 
given. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  has  returned  to  Paris  to  study  a 
number  of  important  r61es  with  Trabadelo.  She 
has  been  engaged  by  Sonzogno  for  a  season  of  six 
representations  in  Milan,  beginning  next  month. 
"Phryne"and  "Manon"will  be  prominent  feat- 
ures of  her  repertoire.  After  the  completion  of 
this  engagement  she  will  make  a  tour  through 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Hungary,  giving  sixty  rep- 
resentations. Then  she  will  go  to  Russia  for 
twenty  representations,  for  each  of  which  she  will 
receive  one  thousand  dollars. 

On  one  of  the  ships  now  discharging  cargo  on 
the  water  front  is  A.  M.  Palmer,  Jr.,  a  son  of  the 
famous  manager.  He  is  learning  to  be  an  able 
seaman  on  a  ship  which  has,  just  completed  the 
trip  around  the  Horn  in  one  hundred  and  fourteen 
days.  Young  Palmer  bad  crossed  the  Atlantic  on 
business  trips  with  his  father  some  fourteen  times, 
and,  his  health  breaking  down  recently,  he  shipped 
on  the  A.  G.  Ropes  as  purser.  But  he  preferred  to 
do  the  hard  work  of  a  sailor,  and  now  by  special 
arrangement  he  does  an  ordinary  seaman's  duty 
all  day  and  has  his  nights  below.  He  is  a  young 
man,  some  twenty  years  of  age. 

When  Edward  Harrigan  returns  to  the  stage,  at 
the  end  of  this  month,  he  will  be  managed  by 
Commodore  John  Moller.  Mr.  Moller  is  a  retired 
sugar-refiner,  with  a  fortune  of  several  millions  of 
dollars,  and  his  friendship  with  Harrigan  began 
when  they  were  school-boys  together  in  New  York, 
forty  years  ago.  This  is  not  Mr.  Moller's  first 
venture  in  theatrical  affairs,  as  he  was  financially 
interested  with  A.  M.  Palmer  in  the  production 
of  "Little  Christopher."  Pauline  Train,  a  young 
and  pretty  English  actress,  who  played  the  part  of 
Pepinta  in  "Little  Christopher  "  last  season,  is  to 
be  the  leading  female  member  of  the  company, 
and  is  now  being  coached  by  Bessie  BonehilL 


MARLOWE    REVIVAL. 


Swinburne's  Prologue  to  "Doctor  Faustus.' 


The  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  of  London,  which 
every  now  and  then  provides  a  valuable  experience 
for  lovers  of  the  theatre  in  presenting  some  old 
classic  under  conditions  resembling  as  closely  as 
possible  those  of  the  time  in  which  the  play  was 
written,  gave  a  revival  of  Marlowe's  "Doctor 
Faustus,"  a  fortnight  ago,  on  a  stage  modeled  after 
that  of  the  Fortune  Playhouse.  The  hall  was 
crowded  with  English  literary  men,  with  German 
commentators  on  "  Faust,"  with  many  critics  of 
stage  mechanism,  and  the  performance  was  fol- 
lowed with  the  more  attention  because  the  actors, 
though  unprofessional,  did  their  work  with  marked 
ability.  One  of  the  most  interesting  moments  of 
the  occasion  was  when  the  following  lines  by  Mr. 
Swinburne  were  recited  as  a  prologue  to  the 
drama  : 

"  Light,  as  when  dawn  takes  wing  and  smites  the  sea, 
Smote  England  when  his  day  made  Marlowe  be. 
No  fire  50  keen  had  thrilled  the  clouds  of  time 
Since  Dante's  breath  made  Italy  sublime. 
Earth,  bright  with  flowers  whose  dew  shone  soft  as  tears. 
Through  Chancer  cast  her  charm  on  eyes  and  ears. 
The  lustrous  laughter  of  the  love-lit  earth 
Rang,  leapt,  and  lightened  in  his  might  of  mirth. 
Deep  moonlight,  hallowing  all  the  breathless  air. 
Made  earth  and  heaven  for  Spenser  faint  and  fair. 
But  song  might  bid  not  heaven  and  earth  be  one 
Till  Marlowe's  voice  gave  warning  of  the  sun. 
Thought  quailed  and  fluttered  as  a  wounded  bird 
TQl  passion  fledged  the  wing  of  Marlowe's  word. 
Faith  born  of  tear  bade  hope  and  doubt  be  dumb 
Till  Marlowe's  pride  made  light  or  darkness  come. 
Then  first  our  speech  was  thunder  :  then  our  song 
Shot  lightning  through  the  clouds  that  wrought  ns 

wrong. 
Blind  fear,  whose  faith  feeds  hell  with  fire,  became 
A  moth  self-shriveled  in  its  own  blind  flame. 
We  heard,  in  tune  with  even  our  seas  that  roll. 
The  speech  of  storm,  the  thunders  of  the  soul. 
Men's  passions,  clothed  with  all  the  woes  they  wrought. 
Shone  through  the  fire  of  man's  transfiguring  thought. 
The  thirst  of  knowledge,  quenchless  at  her  springs, 
Ambition,  fire  that  clasps  the  thrones  of  kings, 
Love,  light  that  makes  of  life  one  lustrous  hour, 
And  song,  the  soul's  chief  crown  and  throne  of  power. 
The  hungering  heart  of  greed  and  ravenous  hate, 
Made  music  high  as  heaven  and  deep  as  fate. 
Strange  pity,  scarce  half  scornful  of  her  tear, 
In  Berkeley's  vaults  bowed  down  on  Edward's  bier. 
But  higher  in  forceful  flight  of  song  than  all 
The  soul  of  man,  its  own  imperious  thrall, 
Rose,  when  his  royal  spirit  of  fierce  desire 
Made  life  and  death  for  man  one  flame  of  fire. 
Incarnate  man,  fast  bound  as  earth  and  sea, 
Spake,  when  his  pride  would  fain  set  Faustus  free. 
Eternal  beauty,  strong  as  day  and  night. 
Shone,  when  his  word  bade  Helen  back  to  sight. 
Fear,  when  he  bowed  the  soul  before  her  spell, 
Thundered  and  lightened  through  the  vaults  of  hell. 
The  music  known  of  all  men's  tongues  that  sing, 
When  Marlowe  sang,  bade  love  make  heaven  of  spring  ; 
The  music  none  but  English  tongues  may  make, 
Our  own  sole  song,  spake  first  when  Marlowe  spake  ; 
And  on  his  grave,  though  there  no  stone  may  stand, 
The  flower  it  shows  was  laid  by  Shakespeare's  hand." 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists.    

Always  in  season.    Hopkins'  Steamed  Hominy 
(Hulled  Corn).     Elegant  lunch  in  Milk.     Qt.  can. 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 
"  In  truth,  Via  Mariani  is  of 
such  excellent  quality,  it  is  per- 
fect, gives  health,  drives  away 
the  blues." 

Victorien  Sardou. 

At  DxrceiSTS  *  Yasct  Gsocxks.      Ato  n>  SuaaiBunoM. 
Sent  free,  if  this  paper  Is  mentioned, 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO.. 

Paris  :  41  Boulevard  Hacssunaa.  S2  Wot  15th  S^  Nxw  Tom. 

Los  r>o» :  233  Oxford  Street. 


Mix  with  boiling  milk  or 
water,  and  it's  made. 
— s,  .  ,  _  __ ,_    SlepbeB  f.  Whitman  &  Ssi, 

Chocolate  r       Phiiajenhia. 


INSTANTANEOUS 


RIPANS 

TABULES 


Mr.  Henry  Senior,  residing  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  is  one  of  the  few  wood  engravers 
who  continue  to  do  commercial  work. 
His  office  in  New  York  is  in  the  same 
building  with  the  counting-room  of  the 
Ripans  Chemical  Co.    Three  or  four 
years  ago  Mr.  Senior  was  presented  with 
a  box  of  Ripans  Tabules.    These  he 
took  home.     Ever  since  that  day  he  has 
been  a  regular  customer.     His  wife's 
mother  is  pronounced  in  the  opinion  that 
for  gastric  troubles,  or  for  any  irregularity 
proceeding  from  a  disordered  stomach, 
the  Tabules  are  the  best  medicine  to 
which  her  attention  has  ever  been  directed 
during  all  her  long  experience.     His  wife 
at  one  time  astonished  him  by  asserting 
that  for  a  sore  throat  the  Tabules  were 
a  remedy  of  amazing  effectiveness.     He 
understands  this  better  now  since  he  has 
learned  from  bis  physician  that  sore 
throat — like  many  other  apparently  local 
troubles,  notably  headache — is  often  a 
direct  result  of  a  disordered  stomach  ; 
and  for  this  Mr.  Senior  well  knows  that 
the  Tabules  are  a  specific. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an   Outdoor  Life  in   an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  1b  brain-weary  and 
wbo  desires  to  live  in  tbe  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  honie  In  tbe 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  Improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-building*.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  be 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  Tbe 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may 
E.  K.  AX8IP  & 
Boom  No.  9,  Mills  B 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


The  manners  of  the  upper  classes  in  England  are 
putting  on  a  veneer  of  roughness  for  the  same  rea- 
son (according  to  the  Spectator)  that  society  is 
always  changing,  or  tending  to  change,  its  place  of 
meeting  in  the  park.  That  reason  is  the  desire  to 
keep  separate  from  the  herd.  The  smart  people 
gave  up  being  formally  polite  and  making  bows 
and  "graceful  inclinations  of  assent "  when  the 
middle  class  grew  polite,  and  shop-boys  and  shop- 
girls adopted  the  etiquette  of  the  old  regime. 
When  the  manners  of  those  below  them  jn  the  so- 
cial scale  became  thoroughly  polite,  the  only  way 
of  escape  was  the  adoption  of  a  self-conscious 
roughness.  It  became  the  right  thing  to  say, 
"May  I  have  a  dance?"  in  Mayfair,  because  at 
middle-class  balls  a  beautiful  bow  and  a  formal  de- 
mand had  become  the  fashion.  Society  is  trying 
to  dodge  its  humbler  followers,  and,  as  soon 
as  its  retreat  is  discovered,  in  all  probability  | 
we  shall  see  a  reaction  in  favor  of  formality. 
"  But  these  things  are  only  externals,"  the  Spectator 
affirms.  "The  main  fact  is  that  our  manners  in 
essentials  are  growing  less,  not  more,  rough.  Men 
are  less,  not  more,  disagreeable  than  they  used  to 
be.  Let  any  one  who  doubts  this  compare  the 
way  men  treat  each  other  when  alone  to  the  way  in 
which  they  acted  forty  years  ago.  The  old  ideas  of 
what  was  fair  in  the  way  of  '  roasting  '  a  fool,  or  a 
bore,  or  a  nervous  man,  have  completely  changed, 
and  few  people  now  can  be  found  to  defend  the  old- 
fashioned  style  of  practical  joke.  Theodore  Hook 
was  not  counted  a  specially  rude  or  discourteous 
man  by  his  contemporaries.  If  he  tried  to  practice 
his  form  of  wit  now  he  would  not  be  tolerated  for 
an  hour  in  the  society  of  well-bred  people,  and  we 
doubt  if  even  in  the  stables  his  ways  would  be 
counted  possible." 

The  bicycle  gymkhana,  which  was  mentioned  in 
these  columns  last  week,  is  soon  to  be  tried  in  New 
York,  and,  as  it  may  even  find  its  way  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, we  quote  here  the  description  given  in  Vogue 
Of  some  of  the  costumes  worn  by  ladies  who  took 
part  in  the  recent  contest  at  Ranelagh  or  attended 
as  spectators  :  "  There  were  no  two  bicycling 
suits  alike,  though  very  many  wore  white  serge,  and 
some  few  white  drill.  Cheviots  and  serges  in  blue, 
tan,  and  leaf-brown  were  numerous,  both  with  and 
without  white  pique1  or  cloth  revers  and  collars. 
Very  many  shirt-waists  with  cloth  skirls  were  seen, 
but  ihey  appeared  to  the  least  advantage,  and  are 
quite  as  trying  to  a  wheelwomanas  to  a  horsewoman. 
The  straw  sailor  hat,  with  ribbon  band,  was  uni- 
versally worn,  sometimes  towed  up  a  little  more 
than  others  on  the  left  side.  The  skirts  were  worn 
much  longer  than  we  wear  ours,  the  tops  of  the 
boots  barely  showing.  The  divided  skirt  was  gen- 
eral, as  it  should  be,  as  no  other  model  falls  into 
such  graceful  drapery  after  one  has  taken  her  seat. 
Decidedly  the  white  costumes  were  the  most  ad- 
mired and  were  the  most  becoming  to  those  who 
made  them  their  choice.  White  piqu£  with  a  silver  j 
belt  was  voted  charming." 


presentation  at  court— and  even  tradespeople.  The 
few  princes  and  princesses  of  the  blood  at  these 
affairs  are  carefully  guarded  from  being  intruded 
upon  by  the  general  company.  Nevertheless,  on  a 
recent  occasion,  the  police  had  to  be  called  upon 
to  keep  the  guests  from  literally  crushing  their 
royal  hosts  in  their  anxiety  to  stare  at  them. 

An  enterprising  reporter  on  a  local  paper  gath- 
ered some  interesting  statistics  on  the  subject  of 
bicycling  in  Golden  Gate  Park  on  a  recent  Sunday. 
He  observed  nearly  three  thou&and  bicyclists  in 
the  ten  hours  between  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  men  who  appeared 
in  the  early  morning  were  almost  invariably  dressed 
in  knickerbockers,  sack-coats,  and  Scotch  caps,  and 
very  few  displayed  club  emblems.  The  hard-riding 
element  put  in  their  appearance  at  a  later  hour, 
and  most  of  them  were  got  up  in  the  costume  of 
the  path-racer,  with  some  little  additional  clothing. 
The  women  in  bloomers  outnumbered  those  in 
skirts  in  the  ratio  of  five  to  one.  In  thtt  matter  of 
tandems,  only  one  team  was  noticed  which  was 
ridden  by  women  alone.  The  reporter's  statistics, 
put  in  tabular  form,  are  as  follows  :  Men  on 
wheels,  2,481  ;  women  in  bloomers,  381  ;  women 
in  skirts,  89  ;  total,  2  951.  Number  of  tandem 
bicycles,  105.  By  hours— 7  to  8  A.  M  ,  262;  8  to  9 
A.  m.,  422  ;  9  to  10  A  m.,  564  ;  10  to  11  A.  M.,538  ; 
11  to  12  M.,  321  ;  12  to  1  p.  m.,  191  ;  1  to  2  p.  M., 
240  ;  2  to  3  p.  m.,  236  ;  3  to  4  p.  m.,  124 ;  4  to  5 
p.  m,,  44.     Total,  2951. 


A  civil  justice,  in    Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  decided  | 
that  an  eDgagement-riDg  need  not  be  returned  on  j 
the    breaking    of    the    engagement.      An    elderly  j 
physician  in  the  City  of  Churches  became  eDgaged 
to  a  young  lady,  and  gave  her  a  diamond  and  tur- 
quoise ring,  and,  on  the  engagement  being  broken, 
sued  her  a  fortnight  ago  for  the  trinket.     But  the 
justice  decided  that  it  was  a  gift  to  her,  pure  and 
simple,  and  the  physician  not  only  failed  to  get  the 
ring,  but  was  also  mulcted  in  the  costs  of  the  litiga- 
tion. 

A  young  man  employed  in  a  large  office  building 
in  New  York  says  that  the  young  women  employed 
in  the  same  building  as  stenographers  and  clerks 
have  complained  of  him  because  he  works  in  his 
office,  and  sometimes  ventures  into  the  hall,  in  his 
shirt-sleeves.  "  I  wear  good  shirts,  white  or  col- 
ored," he  says,  "  and  they  are  always  clean,  and  I 
do  not  understand  why  these  young  women  should 
profess  themselves  to  be  greatly  shocked  by  seeing 
me  in  my  shirt-sleeves  or  being  compelled  by  their 
business  to  talk  to  me  thus."  He  further  goes  on 
to  say  that  these  same  young  women  show  no  such 
fine  feeling  when  they  have  opportunity  of  talking 
to  young  men  in  bathing-suits,  or  in  racing  or  other 
athletic  clothes.  The  dress  that  is  worn  in  various 
places  is  prescribed  by  custom,  and  while  a  bathing- 
suit  would  be  out  of  place  in  a  drawing-room,  it 
is  all  right  in  the  surf. 


In  1700  the  maintenance  and  wages  of  thirty-six 
people  employed  in  the  family  of  a  French  nobleman 
amounted  to  only  eight  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
This  number  included  a  chaplain,  secretary,  maitre 
d  hotel,  and  steward,  to  each  of  whom  was  assigned 
a  valet  exclusively  devoted  to  his  service..  The  ex- 
penses of  the  members  of  the  family  were  some- 
what larger.  No  economy  was  practiced,  and  the 
meals  were  elaborate.  In  addition  to  poultry  and 
game,  three  rt  asts  were  served  daily,  as  well  as 
soups,  entries,  entremets,  salads,  desserts,  and 
iiuits.  The  cost  of  those  were  two  thousand  two 
hundred  dohais  a  year.  What  with  the  pay  of  the 
domestics  and  other  officers  of  the  household,  food, 
entertainments,  clothing,  and  the  keep  of  sixteen 
horses,  the  annual  expenses  of  a  family,  as  de- 
scribed, amounted  to  less  than  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars. As  money  was  worth  about  five  times  as 
much  then  as  now,  the  cost  of  housekeeping  then 
was  not  so  much  less  than  now  as  some  persons 
imagine. 

The  Duke  of  York  is  wearing  a  straw  hat  made 
in  the  Alpine  shape,  and  men  who  keep  abreast  of 
the  fashion  in  their  dress  are  wondeiing  whether  it 
is  going  to  b<  come  the  proper  thing  for  summer 
wear.  When  Waller  Damrosch  returned  from 
Europe  last  summer,  he  wore  such  a  hat,  but  it 
v.as  regarded  as  a  freak  "  made  in  Germany." 
Since  then,  a  few  men  have  been  seen  wearing 
such  a  head-covering  in  New  York,  but  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  hat  will  be  generally  worn.  The 
material  of  which  it  is  made  is  entirely  incongruous 
with  its  shape.  Still  incongruity  did  not  make  the 
combination  of  colored  shirt  and  white  collar  im- 
possible. One  thing  is  certain,  that  royalty  is  not 
so  blindly  followed  in  the  minor  details  of  dress  as 
it  was  a  few  years  ago.  It  was  about  three  years 
ago  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  owing  to  his  in- 
creased girth,  took  to  leaving  the  lowest  button  of 
his  waistcoat  unfastened.  This  trifling  deviation 
from  the  general  custom  was  soon  so  widely  fol- 
lowed that  some  tailors  took  to  making  waistcoats 
on  which  it  was  impossible  to  fasten  the  last  but- 
ton. But,  on  the  other  hand,  when,  last  year, 
Albert  Edward  took  to  wearing  a  silk  hat  with  a 
sack-coat,  he  found  no  one  to  follow  him. 


The  royal  garden-parties  at  Buckingham  Palace 
are  by  no  means  the  exalted  social  functions  that 
many  Americans  imagine.  Invitation  to  them  con- 
fers but  little  social  prestige.  They  were  instituted 
by  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  order  that  he  might  have 
opportunity  to  do  the  civil  thing  to  a  number  of  his 
acquaintances,  whom,  for  one  reason  or  another, 
he  can  not  receive  either  at  Sandringham  or  Marl- 
borough House  as  the  guest  of  his  wife,  and  who, 
for  obvious  reasons,  are  debarred  from  attendance 
at  court  functions.  At  the  garden-parties,  at  least 
or-;  --third  of  the  guests  neither  have  been  nor  are 
.  kely  to  be  presented  at  court,  and  among  them 
are  many  divorcees,  actors  and  actresses  still  on  the 
i.age — who  are,  of  course,  strictly  debarred  from 


Princess  Leiitia  Bonaparte,  who  was  the  first 
woman  of  eminence  in  Italy  to  adopt  bicycling, 
and  whose  royal  cousin,  King  Humbert,  severely 
disciplined  her  for  appearing  on  her  wheel  in  the 
streets  of  Turin  wearing  black  tights,  recently  gave 
a  decidedly  original  f6te.  It  took  place  a  few 
nights  ago  in  the  park  attached  to  the  royal  castle 
at  Turin.  The  entire  park  was  beautifully  illumi- 
nated with  colored  lanterns,  and  orchestras  of 
mandolin  and  guitar-players  were  concealed  here 
and  there  throughout  the  grounds.  The  invited 
guests— all  belonging  to  the  highest  aristocracy  of 
Turin— comprised  fifty-eight  couple,  each  guest 
bringing  his  or  her  bic>cle.  The  ladies  wore  white 
dresses,  and  the  men  the  usual  cycling  garb. 
Racing,  always  in  couples,  filled  up  the  earlier  part 
of  the  evening,  and  before  supper  a  minuet  was 
wheeled,  all  the  company  taking  part.  An  al 
fresco  supper  was  served  at  midnight,  and  then  the 
racing  and  minuet  were  continued  until  the  sun 
rose,  when  a  grand  parade  concluded  the  revel. 


There  is  quite  an  extensive  industry  in  this  city 
in  the  organizations  that  do  valet  duty  for  men  who 
wish  to  have  their  clothes  properly  cared  for.  For 
a  fixed  charge,  which  varies  from  twelve  dollars  to 
twenty-five  dollars  a  year,  their  collection  wagons 
will  call  at  a  man's  apartment  once  or  twice  a  week, 
get  the  box  in  which  he  has  put  such  of  his  clothes 
as  need  looking  over,  and  return  them  a  few  days 


later  in  proper  condition.  Such  an  industry  could 
scarcely  have  existed  before  the  crease  in  the 
trousers  began  to  be  worn.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
the  leading  tailors  endeavored  to  suppress  the 
crease,  actuated  doubtless  by  the  fact  that  an  old 
pair  of  trousers  properly  pressed  and  creased  can 
be  made  to  look  very  presentable.  But  the  general 
set  of  trousers  was  so  much  improved  by  the  crease 
that  men  who  are  careful  of  their  dress  insisted  on 
retaining  it.  Under  the  circumstances  these  valet- 
ing organizations  are  almost  a  necessity. 

There  are  signs  of  a  cessation  in  the  bicycle  craze 
among  English  people  of  fashion.  They  went  in 
for  it  with  great  enthusiasm  because  it  was  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  rather  than  for  any  real  enjoy- 
ment of  riding,  and  now  the  reaction  has  SPt  in. 
The  question  of  abandoning  the  craze  was  raised 
a  month  or  so  ago  by  the  fact  that  two  servants — 
the  butler  and  maid  of  a  well-known  family — were 
seen  riding  on  bicycles  in  Rotten  Row. 

The  world  offers  no  prettier  sight  than  the  scene 
at  a  Henley  regatta.  It  is  thus  described  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  the  Chicago  Times-Herald:  "A 
beautiful  river  winding  through  a  beautiful  coun- 
try, foliage,  turf,  meadows,  hill-sides,  a  quaint  old 
town — an  entrancing  picture  of  rural  England. 
Both  banks  of  the  river,  as  far  as  eye  can  see, 
alive  with  people,  tents,  marquees,  inclosures,  and 
house-boats  defining  the  various  sets.  On  the 
river  itself  myriads  of  boats,  cinoes,  gondolas, 
punts,  dingies  ;  everything  filled  with  gayly  dressed 
ladies  and  men  in  new  outing-suits  ;  colors  of  every 
variety,  like  the  parterre  of  a  vast,  rich  garden, 
filling  the  eye  with  gladness  ;  life,  gayety,  zest,  joy 
everywhere  ;  yet  much  good  nature,  such  kind- 
ness, such  courtesy  as  you  would  look  for  among 
friends  at  a  private  garden-party.  The  people  in 
the  house-boats,  on  the  lawns,  in  the  boats  on  the 
river,  show  you  unmistakably  that  the  Henley  re- 
gatta is  a  special  dress  occasion,  a  very  carnival  of 
bewitching  summer  costumes.  The  heart  thrills 
with  a  sense  of  the  loveliness  of  it  all,  and  the 
American  heart  does  not  beat  any  less  gladly  for 
knowing  that  American  women  make  the  loveliest 
effects  in  the  picture." 

The  portrait-pipe  is  a  fad  with  certain  wealthy 
young  men.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  is  owned 
by  Frederick  Gebhardt,  who  was  married  to  a 
Baltimore  beauty  a  few  years  ago.  He  wished  to 
have  a  pipe  made  bearing  the  likeness  of  his  wife, 
and  left  several  photographs  and  a  statuette  of  Mrs. 
Gebhardt  with  the  carver.  A  month  later  he  re- 
ceived the  pipe  and  a  bill  for  eight  hundred  dollars. 
A  number  of  pieces  of  meerschaum  had  been  tried, 
only  to  prove  defective,  and  the  last  piece,  which 
measured  eight  inches  high,  seven  broad,  and 
twelve  deep,  was  reduced  to  a  pipe  three  inches 
high  and  two  and  a  half  inches  at  its  widest  part. 
When  completed,  the  pipe  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  twenty-seven  workmen.  T.  Suffern  Tailer, 
the  noted  New  York  whip  who  married  the  daugh- 
ter of  Pierre  Lornlard,  saw  Mr.  Gebhardt's  pipe, 
and  thereupon  had  one  made  from  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Tailer.  It  is  set  in  gold  and  jewels,  and  cost  eleven 
hundred  dollars.  Still  another  of  these  pipes  pre- 
sents the  features  of  Mrs.  Duncan  Elliot,  who  as 
Sallie  Hargous  was  a  reigning  New  York  beauty. 


A  Veil  of  Mist 

Rising  at  morning  or  evening  from  some  lowlands, 
often  carries  in  its  folds  the  seeds  of  malaria. 
Where  malarial  fever  prevails  no  one  is  safe,  unless 
protected  by  some  efficient  medicinal  safeguard. 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  both  a  protection  and 
a  remedy.  No  person  who  inhabits,  or  sojourns 
in  a  miasmatic  region  or  country,  should  omit  to 
procure  this  fortifying  agent,  which  is  also  the  finest 
known  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  constipation,  kidney 
trouble,  and  rheumatism. 


At  the  Drummond  Castle  disaster  nearly  all  the 
bodies  found  had  life-belts  on,  and  only  three  per- 
sons were  saved. 


Yale  Mixture 
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Waterproof 

your  skirt  edges  with  ^* 

Duxbak      ^^> 
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%gjfc       ^  VELVETEEN 
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It  keeps  them  dry  and  whole  and  it 

never  fades. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 
-"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy.'   a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  EmmaM.  Hooper. of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  giving  valuable  points,  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co..  P.  0.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 8  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President,  A. 
C.  Heineken;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors — B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse,  A. 
C.  Heineken,  O.  Schoemann,  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Stein- 
hart,  Daniel  Meyer,  Nic.  Van  Bergen,  Emil  Rohte. 
Attorney,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  11ml  Undivided  Profits     3,158,139  70 
October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown ..Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

|  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■  ■  /The  Bank  o!  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston T  t  em  on  t  National  Bank 

London .Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

r,  ■  (  Union  National  Bank 

un,cago I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Lonis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 


New  York. 


Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama.  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

N,  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Ste. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus $6,250,000 

J  no.  J.Valentine.  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L,  Liiman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  f-McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HAKTFOKI). 
Capital  Paid  Up,  SI, 000, 000;  Assets,  81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robhrt  Dickson",  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  late  Justice  Bowen's  definition  of  a  "  search 
for  equity  "  was  "a  blind  roan  looking  in  a  dark 
room  for  a  black  hat  that  isn't  there." 


In  the  biography  of  Dr.  Haw  trey,  a  famous  En- 
glish school-roaster,  there  is  a  description  of  his  un- 
kempt appearance,  with  a  comment  which  has 
been  greatly  quoted.  It  is  said  that  he  was  scold- 
ing, for  being  late  at  morning  lesson,  some  boy 
who  replied  that  he  had  no  time  to  dress.  "  But  I 
can  dress  in  time,"  said  the  doctor.  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied the  boy,  "  but  /  wash." 


A  man,  whom  the  circumstances  of  traveling 
caused  to  sit  in  the  same  seat  with  a  young  lady 
who  was  unusually  friendly  for  a  stranger,  said,  as 
he  was  leaving  the  car:  "I  thank  you  for  a  very 
pleasant  chat,  but  1  am  afraid  you  would  not  have 
been  so  kind  to  me  had  you  known  I  am  a  married 
man."  "  You  haven't  any  advantage  of  me," 
promptly  responded  the  young  lady  ;  "  I  am  an 
escaped  lunatic."  And  so,  as  it  turned  out,  she 
really  was. 

One  day,  at  a  political  gathering,  Governor 
Henry  A.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  was  approached  by  a 
well-dressed  individual,  who  shook  hands  warmly 
with  him.  The  governor  confessed  he  could  not 
recall  the  hand-shaker's  name.  "  Why,  you  must 
remember  me,  governor,"  said  the  latter  ;  "  I'm 
from  Richmond.  1  made  your  shirts."  "Why, 
of  course,"  said  the  governor,  with  a  politician's 
tact  ;  "  gentlemen,  this  is  my  very  excellent  neigh- 
bor, Major  Shirts." 


A  story  is  told  of  an  English  girl  who,  riding  her 
bicycle  down  a  grass  slope,  came  across  a  sheep 
which  was  lying  down  exactly  in  her  way.  Much 
to  the  consternation  of  her  friends,  who  were 
watching  the  performance,  she  apparently  at- 
tempted to  jump  the  animal.  The  bicycle  was 
more  or  less  damaged,  the  sheep's  feelings  were 
hurt,  and  the  lady  got  a  black  eye.  "  But  why  did 
you  do  it?"  they  asked  her.  "I  do  it  !  "  was  the 
indignant  reply  ;  "  I  rang  my  bell  as  loud  as  I 
could,  but  the  silly  creature  would  not  get  out  of 
the  way." 

The  late  Judge  Silas  L.  Bryan,  the  father  of  the 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate,  was  in  the  habit 
of  supplying  the  preachers  of  all  the  different 
churches  near  his  farm  with  flour,  corn,  hay,  and 
vegetables  free  of  cost.  One  night,  unseen  him- 
self, he  saw  a  man  emerge  from  the  smoke-house 
with  a  side  of  pork  on  his  shoulder.  He  recognized 
the  intruder,  but  said  nothing.  A  week  afterward 
the  fellow  approached  him,  saying  :  "Judge,  I 
understand  you  had  some  meat  stolen  from  your 
smoke-house?"  The  old  judge  raised  his  hand 
deprecatingly,  and  said  :  "  S-s-h  !  No  one  on  earth 
knows  anything  about  that  but  you  and  me." 


During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  David  had  Houdon, 
the  sculptor,  arrested,  and  wished  to  have  him 
guillotined,  as  he  had  declared  war  against  all  the 
artists,  his  colleagues.  Mine.  Houdon  went  to 
Barrere  and  urged  him  to  save  her  husband.  "I 
see  no  way,"  Barrere  said  ;  "  but  tell  me,  for 
which  of  his  works  has  he  been  imprisoned  ? " 
"  For  a  statue  of  Saint  Scolastica,"  said  Mme. 
Houdon.  "  What  does  she  look  like  ?  "  "A  fine 
woman,  with  a  scrap  of  paper  in  her  hand."  At 
that  moment  entered  ColIot-d'Herbois.  Barrere 
said  to  him  :  "  Houdon  has  made  a  statue  of 
Philos'  -hy  meditating  on  the  Revolution;  you 
must  have  it  bought  by  the  Assembly  and  placed  in 
the  room  in  front  of  the  Assembly  room,  and  de- 
clare that  Houdon  has  deserved  well  of  the  coun- 
try. '      This  wa?dor>e  and  Houdon  was  saved. 


i  ilor  Wa'  worth,  according  to  Mr.  Clinton, 
^risible  for  the  abolition  of  the  chancery 
cert  in  New  Yc-rk  State.  He  interrupted  counsel 
Continually,  his  hterruptions  often  becoming  a  dis- 
cursive arjf'  3_^ravaiing  warfare  on  the  pleader. 
On  one  occasion  a  lawyer  commenced  to  argue  a 
case  before  him.  He  had  hardly  begun  when  the 
or  interrupted,  telling  him  that  he  had 
brought  his  notion  "all  wrong"  ;  it  should  have 
been  begun  in  a  different  way,  which  he  specified. 

t   The  lawyer  replied  that  he  did  not  feel  at  liberty  to 

f  go  against  alt  the  decisions  applicable  to  the  sub- 
ject.    He  said  he  could  find  no  authority  in  favor 

'  of  the  course  which  the  chancellor  had  suggested. 
The  latter,  wi'.h  no  little  impatience,  said  :  "  Then 
you  should  have  retained  counsel  who  would  have 
advised  you  to  bring  the  action  as  I  have  sug- 
gested." The  lawyer  replied  :  "  Since  your  honor 
went  on  the  bench,  there  has  been  no  counsel  at  the 

'  bar  to  whom  I  could  have  applied  who  would  have 

;   given  such  advice." 


After  the  late  George  Law  was  graduated  fiora 
Columbia  College  his  father  made  him  a  driver  on 
the  Eighth  Avenue  street-cars  in  New  York.  One 
night,  after  a  cold  rain  had  chilled  the  young 
driver  to  the  marrow,  a  college  friend  of  his 
jumped  on  the  car  and  suggested  that  a  drink 


would  be  in  order.  On  Fifty-Fifth  Street,  midway 
between  Eighth  and  Ninth  Avenues,  there  was  a 
well-known  sporting  resort  kept  by  an  ex-boxing 
master  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Law's  friend  proposed 
that  he  stop  the  car  while  they  ran  down  the  street, 
hurriedly  took  a  drink,  and  returned  to  the  car. 
But  Mr.  Law  preferred  to  follow  his  own  ideas  in 
the  matter.  Giving  the  horses  a  sudden  yank,  he 
turned  them  sharply  toward  Ninth  Avenue,  and 
whipped  them  up  until,  by  a  quick  effort,  they 
lifted  the  car  off  the  track.  Over  the  cobbles  the 
strong  horses  drew  the  car,  to  the  amazement  of 
the  conductor  and  the  passengers,  and,  rattling 
down  through  the  street,  stopped  in  front  of  the 
saloon.  Mr.  Law  alighted  with  his  friend,  and  so 
did  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  After  they  had  all 
taken  a  drink  at  the  driver's  expense,  they  returned 
to  the  vehicle,  and  the  car  again  started  its  noisy 
progress  over  the  stones.  When  it  was  again  on 
the  rails  and  the  journey  up  Eighth  Avenue  was 
resumed,  it  was  rather  the  worse  for  wear. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Glove. 
(peter  ronsard  loquitur.) 
"  Heigho,"  yawned  one  day  King  Francis, 
"  Distance  all  value  enhances  ! 

When  a  man's  busy,  why,  leisure 

Strikes  him  as  wonderful  pleasure — 

'Faith,  and  at  leisure  once  is  he? 

Straightway  he  wants  to  be  busy. 

Here  we've  got  peace  ;  and  aghast  I'm 

Caught  thinking  war  the  true  pastime  ! 

Is  there  a  reason  ia  metre? 

Give  us  your  speech,  Master  Peter  !  " 

I  who,  if  mortal  dare  say  so, 

Ne'er  am  at  loss  with  my  Naso, 
"  Sire,"  I  replied,  "joys  prove  cloudlets  ; 
Men  are  the  merest  Ixions  " — 

Here  the  king  whistled  aloud,  "  Let's 
.  .  .  Heigho  .  .  .  go  look  at  our  lions  1 " 

Such  are  the  sorrowful  chances 

If  you  talk  fine  to  King  Francis. 

And  so,  to  the  court-yard  proceeding. 

Our  company,  Francis  was  leading, 

Increased  by  new  followers  tenfold 

Before  he  arrived  at  the  penfold  ; 

Lords,  ladies,  like  clouds  which  bedizen 

At  sunset  the  western  horizon. 

And  Sir  De  Lorge  pressed  'mid  the  foremost 

With  the  dame  he  professed  to  adore  most — 

Oh,  what  a  face  !     One  by  fits  eyed 

Her,  and  the  horrible  pitstde  ; 

For  the  penfold  surrounded  a  hollow 

Which  led  where  the  eye  scarce  dared  follow, 

And  shelved  to  the  chamber  secluded 

Where  Bluebeard,  the  great  lion,  brooded. 

The  king  hailed  his  keeper,  an  Arab 

As  glossy  and  black  as  a  scarab, 

And  bade  him  make  sport  and  at  once  stir 

Up  and  out  of  his  den  the  old  monster. 

They  opened  a  hole  in  the  wire-work 
Across  it,  and  dropped  there  a  fire-work, 
And  fled  ;  one's  heart-beating  redoubled; 
A  pause,  while  the  pit's  mouth  was  troubled, 
The  blackness  and  silence  so  utter. 
By  the  fire-work's  slow  sparkling  and  sputter, 
Then  earth  in  a  sudden  contortion 
Gave  out  to  our  gaze  her  abortion  ! 
Such  a  brute  !     Were  I  friend  Clement  Marot 
(Whose  experience  of  Nature's  but  narrow, 
And  whose  faculties  move  in  no  small  mist 
When  he  versifies  David  the  Psalmist) 
I  should  study  that  brute  to  describe  you 
Ilium  Juda  Leonem  de  Tribu  ! 
One's  whole  blood  grew  curdling  and  creepy 
To  see  the  black  mane,  vast  and  heapy, 
The  tail  in  the  air  stiff  and  straining, 
The  wide  eyes,  nor  waxing  nor  waning, 
As  over  the  barrier  which  bounded 
His  platform  and  us  who  surrounded 
The  barrier,  they  reached  and  they  rested 
On  the  space  that  might  stand  him  in  best  stead  ; 
For  who  knew,  he  thought,  what  the  amazement, 
The  eruption  of  clatter  and  blaze  meant, 
And  if,  in  this  minute  of  wonder, 
No  outlet  'mid  lightning  and  thunder 
Lay  broad,  and,  his  shackles  all  shivered, 
The  lion  at  last  was  delivered? 
Ay,  that  was  the  open  sky  o'erhead, 
And  you  saw  by  the  flash  on  his  forehead, 
By  the  hope  in  those  eyes  wide  and  steady, 
He  was  leagues  in  the  desert  already, 
Driving  the  flocks  up  the  mountain, 
Or  cat-like  crouched  hard  by  the  fountain 
To  waylay  the  date-gathering  negress  ; 
So  guarded  he  entrance  or  egress. 
'  How  he  stands  !"  quoth  the  king;  "we  may  well 
swear, 
No  novice,  we've  won  our  spurs  elsewhere, 
And  so  can  afford  the  confession, 
We  exercise  wholesome  discretion 
In  keeping  aloof  from  his  threshold  ; 
Once  hold  you,  those  jaws  want  no  fresh  hold, 
Their  first  would  too  pleasantly  purloin 
The  visitor's  brisket  or  surloin  ; 
But  who's  he  would  prove  so  foolhardy  1 
Not  the  best  man  of  Marignane,  pardie  !  " 
The  sentence  no  sooner  was  uttered. 
Then  over  the  rails  a  glove  fluttered. 
Fell  close  to  the  lion,  and  rested  ; 


The  dame  'twas,  who  flung  it  and  jested 
With  life  so,  De  Lorge  had  been  wooing 
For  months  past ;  he  sat  there  pursuing 
His  suit,  weighing  out  with  nonchalance 
Fine  speeches  like  gold  from  a  balance. 

Sound  the  trumpet,  no  true  knight's  a  tarrier  ! 
De  Lorge  made  one  leap  at  the  barrier, 
Walked  straight  to  the  glove— while  the  lion 
Ne'er  moved,  kept  his  far-reaching  eye  on 
The  palm-tree-edged  desert-spring's  sapphire. 
And  the  musky  oiled  skin  of  the  Kaffir- 
Picked  it  up,  and  calmly  retreated. 
Leaped  back  where  the  lady  was  seated. 
And  full  in  the  face  of  its  owner 
Flung  the  glove. 

"Your  heart's  queen,  you  dethrone  her? 
So  should  I,"  cried  the  king  ;  "'twas  mere  vanity, 
Not  love,  set  that  task  to  humanity  !" 
Lords  and  ladies  alike  turned  with  loathing 
From  such  a  proved  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

Not  so  I ;  for  I  caught  an  expression 
In  her  brow's  undisturbed  self-possession 
Amid  the  court's  scoffing  and  merriment  ; 
As  if  from  no  pleasing  experiment 
She  rose,  yet  of  pain  not  much  heedful 
So  long  as  the  process  was  needful ; 
As  if  she  had  tried  in  a  crucible, 
To  what  "  speeches  like  gold  "  were  reducible, 
And,  finding  the  finest  prove  copper. 
Felt  the  smoke  in  her  face  was  but  proper ; 
To  know  what  she  had  not  to  trust  to, 
Was  worth  all  the  ashes,  and  dust,  too. 
She  went  out  'mid  hooting  and  laughter  ; 
Clement  Marot  stayed  ;  I  followed  after, 
And  asked,  as  a  grace,  what  it  all  meant — 
If  she  wished  not  the  rash  deed's  recallment? 
"  For  I  " — so  I  spoke — "  am  a  poet ; 
Human  nature  behooves  that  I  know  it  !" 

She  told  me,  "  Too  long  had  I  heard 

Of  the  deed  proved  alone  by  the  word  ; 

For  my  love — what  De  Lorge  would  not  dare  ! 

With  my  scorn — what  De  Lorge  would  compare  ! 

And  the  endless  descriptions  of  death 

He  would  brave  when  my  lip  formed  a  breath, 

I  must  reckon  as  braved,  or,  of  course, 

Doubt  his  word — and  moreover,  perforce, 

For  such  gifts  as  no  lady  could  spurn, 

Must  offer  my  love  in  return. 

When  I  looked  on  your  lion,  it  brought 

All  the  dangers  at  once  to  my  thought, 

Encountered  by  all  sorts  of  men. 

Before  he  was  lodged  in  his  den — 

From  the  poor  slave  whose  club  or  bare  hands 

Dug  the  trap,  set  the  snare  on  the  sands, 

With  no  king  and  no  court  to  applaud, 

By  no  shame,  should  he  sink,  overawed, 

Yet  to  capture  the  creature  made  shift, 

That  his  rude  boys  might  laugh  at  the  gift, 

To  the  page  who  last  leaped  o'er  the  fence 

Of  the  pit,  on  no  greater  pretense 

Than  to  get  back  the  bonnet  he  dropped, 

Lest  his  pay  for  a  week  should  be  stopped. 

So,  wiser  I  judged  it  to  make 

One  trial  what  '  death  for  my  sake ' 

Really  meant,  while  the  power  was  yet  mine, 

Than  to  wait  until  time  should  define 

Such  a  phrase  not  so  simply  as  I, 

Who  took  it  to  mean  just  '  to  die.' 

The  blow  a  glove  gives  is  but  weak — 

Does  the  mark  yet  discolor  my  cheek? 

But  when  the  heart  suffers  a  blow. 

Will  the  pain  pass  so  soon,  do  you  know?" 

I  looked,  as  away  she  was  sweeping, 

And  saw  a  youth  eagerly  keeping 

As  close  as  he  dared  to  the  doorway  ; 

No  doubt  that  a  noble  should  more  weigh 

His  life  than  befits  a  plebeian  ; 

And  yet,  had  our  brute  been  Nemean — 

(I  judge  by  a  certain  calm  fervor 

The  youth  stepped  with,  forward  to  serve  her) 

— He'd  have  scarce  thought  you  did  him  the  worst 

turn 
If  you  whispered,  "  Friend,  what  you'd  get,  first 

earn  I " 
And  when,  shortly  after,  she  carried 
Her  shame  from  the  court,  and  they  married, 
To  that  marriage  some  happiness,  maugre 
The  voice  of  the  court,  I  dared  augur. 

For  De  Lorge,  he  made  women  with  men  vie, 

Those  in  wonder  and  praise,  these  in  envy  ; 

And  in  short  stood  so  plain  a  head  taller 

That  he  wooed  and  won.     How  do  you  call  her  1 

The  beauty,  that  rose  in  the  sequel 

To  the  king's  love,  who  loved  her  a  week  well ; 

And  'twas  noticed  he  never  would  honor 

De  Lorge  (who  looked  daggers  upon  her) 

With  the  easy  commission  of  stretching 

His  legs  in  the  service,  and  fetching 

His  wife,  from  her  chamber,  those  straying 

Sad  gloves  she  was  always  mislaying, 

While  the  king  took  the  closet  to  chat  in — 

But  of  course  this  adventure  came  pat  in  ; 

And  never  the  king  told  the  story, 

How  bringing  a  glove  brought  such  glory. 

But    the   wife   smiled  —  "His    nerves    are    grown 

firmer — 
Mine  he  brings  now  and  utters  no  murmur  !" 

Venienti  occurrite  nwrbo  ! 

With  which  moral  I  drop  my  theorbo. 

— Robert  Browning. 


Mothers  bk  sure  and  usk  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Finest  ovslers  in  all  styles.  Swain's.  213  Sutter  St 


Absolutely  Pure-Delictous-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


/WADE.     BV 


Walter  Baker  h  Co.  Li= 

DORCHESTER. MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belie  chocolatiere 

ON   EVERY   CAN. 

•AYOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding'  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL   NUMBKRS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK., 

From  30 to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortmeat 
of  all  qualities.  28J£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  IB  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHENA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Belgic..(Yia  Honolulu) Saturday,  August  8 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Wednesday,  Augugt  26 

Gaelic Saturday,  September  12 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) "Wed.,  September  30 

Round- Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freigb'    ind   passage   apply   at    company's   office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  Id 
Alaska,  9  a,  m.  July  3,  13,  18,  28,  August  2,  12,  27. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  July  8,  13,  18,  23,  38, 
and  every  6fth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  July  5,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  A.  m  .  July  6,  10,  14.  18,  22,  26,  30, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Porl  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Kedondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  July  5,  8,  12,  16, 
20,  24,  28,  at  n  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jos*  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan  La  Par, 
Altata,  and  Guaymas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  July 
3,  and  25th  of  each  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office, 
Palace  Hotel.  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


iCEANIC  S.S.  CO. 
I  AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII. 
'  SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


6 


DAYS  ONL'i.to 
HONOLULU,  by 
S.S.  AUSTRALIA 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  August 
4.  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Moiiowai  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  August  20,  at  2  p.  M, 
J.  D.J3preckel8_.&  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  ii4Montgom- 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  I 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

flnlted     Statea    and    Royal    Hail    Steamer*. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NHW   VORK: 


Teutonic August  12 

bri  tannic August  19 

Majestic August  26 

Germanic September  2 


Teutonic September  0 

Britannic September  16 

Majestic September  23 

Germanic September  30 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.      Excursion  tickets  on    favor, 
able    terms.     Through   tickets    to    London    and    Pnrh_ 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.     Steerage  ii™t- 
at  low  rates.     Tickets  for  sale  by  ail  the  leadin 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 

H.  MAITLAND   KERSEV,  A 
29  Broadway,  Ne. 
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August  3,  1896. 


The  Levison-Gerstle  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alice  Gerstle  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Levison  took  place  last  Wednesday  at  "  Violet 
Terrace,"  the  country  home  of  the  bride's  parents, 
in  San  Rafael.  The  bride  is  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  Louis  Sloss, 
of  this  city. 

About  two  hundred  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
were  invited  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  at  noon  in  a  flower-decked  summer- 
house  adjacent  to  the  cottage.  The  guests  were 
received  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle,  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss, 
Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mrs.  Marcus  Gerstle,  Mrs.  M. 
H.  Hecht,  and  Mrs.  Levison.  The  notes  of 
Mendelssohn's  "Wedding  March"  at  noon  pro- 
claimed that  the  bridal  party  had  left  the  cottage 
for  the  pavilion,  where  the  guests  were  assembled. 
First  came  three  little  ribbon  -  bearers,  Masters 
Max  and  Arthur  Lilienthal  and  Harold  Mack,  who 
were  followed  by  the  ushers,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Levi- 
son, Mr.  Louis  Greenebaum,  Mr.  M.  C.  Sloss, 
Mr.  Joseph  Sloss,  Mr.  William  L.  Gerstle,  and 
Mr.  Leon  Greenebaum.  Then  came  the  brides- 
maids, Miss  Alice  Greenwald,  Miss  Alice  Greene- 
baum, Miss  Alma  Levison,  Miss  Helen  Schweitzer, 
Miss  Clara  Joseph,  and  Miss  Sadie  Hecht.  The 
maid  of  honor,  Miss  Bella  Gerstle,  was  next,  and 
after  her  came  the  bride,  accompanied  by  her  father. 
They  were  met  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man, 
Mr.  Arthur  H.  Small.  Then  the  ceremony  was 
impressively  performed  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Voor- 
sanger. 

This  was  followed  by  congratulations,  and  a 
breakfast  was  served  on  the  veranda  of  the  cottage 
under  the  direction  of  Ludwig.  When  the  bride's 
cake  was  cut,  the  pearl  ring  was  received  by  Miss 
Clara  Joseph,  the  iron  ring  by  Miss  Triest,  and  the 
thimble  by  Miss  Gerstle.  The  bride's  bouquet  was 
equally  divided  among  her  bridesmaids.  At  about 
five  o'clock,  the  newly  wedded  couple  were  driven 
to  San  Quentin,  where  the  launch  Belvedere  took 
them  to  this  city.  On  Thursday  they  left  to  make 
a  tour  of  Southern  California,  and  later  will  go  to 
the  East  and  Europe. 


Pony  and  Steeple-Chase  Racing. 
The  Pacific  Coast  Pony  and  Steeple-Chase  Racing 
Association  is  making  arrangements  to  hold  its 
'third  annual  meet  at  Del  Monte  on  August  26th 
and  29th.  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  president  of  the 
association,  has  charge  of  the  affair,  and  the  en- 
trance fee  of  five  dollars  to  accompany  the  entry 
must  be  paid  to  him  before  August  15th,  at  his 
office.  Room  12,  tenth  floor,  Mills  Building.  The 
programme  arranged  by  him  is  as  follows  : 

FIRST   DAY,  THURSDAY,  AUGUST   27TH. 

First  race,  one-fourth  mile  —  purse,  $100;  second  to 
receive  $35.  For  qualified  polo  ponies,  not  to  exceed  14 
hands  1  inches ;  top  weight,  170  pounds  ;  2  pounds  al- 
lowed for  each  half-inch  under  14  bands  2  inches.  Gen- 
tlemen riders. 

Second  race,  six  furlongs — purse,  $150;  second  to  re- 
ceive $25.  For  alt  ages  ;  weight,  so  pounds  ;  above  weight 
for  age.     Maidens  allowed  10  pounds. 

Third 'race,  five  furlongs— purse,  $100;  second  to  re- 
ceive? -5.  For  ponies  not  exceeding  14  bands  2  inches  ; 
top  weight,  170  pounds  ;  4  pounds  allowed  for  each  half- 
inch  under  14  hands  2  inches.  Maidens  allowed.  10 
pounds.     Gentlemen  riders. 

Foarth  race,  one  mile — purse,  $150;  second  to  receive 
$25.  For  all  ages  ;  weight  30  pounds  above  weight  for 
age  ;  non-winners  in  1896  allowed  10  pounds.  Maidens 
allowed  20  pounds. 

Fifth  race,  two  mile  steeple-chase — purse,  $150;  second 
to  receive  $25  ;  three-year-olds  to  carry  145  pounds  ;  four- 
year-olds,  155  pounds  ;  five-year-olds,  165  pounds  ;  six 
years  and  over,  170  pounds. 

SECOND   DAY,  SATURDAY,  AUGUST   2QTH. 

First  race,  one-half  mile  handicap — purse,  $100  ;  second 
to  receive  $25.  Qualified  polo  ponies,  not  to  exceed  14 
hands  2  inches ;  top  weight  not  to  exceed  170  pounds. 
Gentlemen  riders. 

Second  race,  one  mile  and  a  sixteenth,  handicap — purse, 
$125  ;  second  to  receive  §25.  For  all  ages  ;  top  weight 
not  to  exceed  160  pounds. 

Third  race,  one  mile  handicap — Del  Monte  Cup  ;  sec- 
ond to  receive  thirty  per  cent,  of  entrance  money.  For 
ponies  not  exceeding  14  hands  2  inches ;  2  pounds  al- 
lowed for  each  quarter-inch  under  14  hands  2  inches  ; 
top  weight  not  to  exceed  170  pounds.    Gentlemen  riders. 

Fourth  race,  two  mile  steeple-chase,  handicap — purse, 
$200;  second  to  receive  $50.  Top  weight  not  to  exceed 
170  pounds. 

Fifth  race,  one  mile  on  the  fiat — purse,  $50.  For  horses 
or  ponies  owned  and  ridden  by  residents  of  Monterey 
Connty.    Catch  weights. 

Sixth  race,  one  mile  and  a  half  steeple-chase,  handicap, 
open  to  all — purse,  $125  ;  second  to  receive  $25.     For 


ABSOLUTELY 


Baking  Powder 


A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder. 
Highest  of  all  in  leavening  strength. — 
Latest  United  States  Gov't  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  106  Wall  St.,  N.Y. 


Galloways,  15  hands  and  under  ;  top  weight,  180  pounds; 
4  pounds  allowed  for  each  half-inch. 

This  year  the  association  will  not  have  the  co- 
operation of  the  Country  Club,  whose  pigeon- 
shoots  were  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  former 
meetings.  Captain  A.  Fane  Wainwright,  of  the 
Burlingame  Club,  is,  however,  endeavoring  to  have 
some  contests  at  polo  on  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
August  25th  and  28th,  if  he  can  obtain  a  sufficient 
number  of  players  from  the  Burlingame,  Santa 
Monica,  and  Riverside  Clubs  ;  that  is,  three  teams 
of  four  men  each.  This,  if  accomplished,  will  add 
much  to  the  interest  of  the  outing.  There  will  be 
music  each  day  and  evening,  and  the  affair  will 
close  with  a  display  of  fireworks  and  a  ball  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte,  which  will  be  an  additional  at- 
traction for  the  fair  sex. 


The  Art  Association. 

The  committee  of  the  School  of  Design  of  the 
Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  has  isbued  the  fol- 
lowing circular : 

The  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  with  a  view  to  en- 
couraging and  fostering  art,  will  inaugurate  evening 
classes  of  drawing  from  the  antique  and  life,  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  August  term  of  the  school  year,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  John  A.  Stanton.  These  classes  will 
be  established  for  the  benefit  of  all  those  following 
artistic  pursuits,  and  who  are  unable  to  take  the 
regular  day  course.  Teachers  in  the  public  schools 
can  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  obtain- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  most  approved  methods  in 
art  instruction.  Architects,  lithographers,  engravers, 
and  all  those  who  follow  the  applied  arts  will  also  wel- 
come the  establishing  of  these  classes.  The  pupils  of  the 
evening  classes  may  avail  themselves  of  all  the  privileges 
to  which  students  of  the  school  are  entitled,  and  will  be 
permitted  to  enter  all  competitions. 

The  first  term  will  open  the  first  of  August  and  close 
the  fifteenth  of  December.  The  second  term  will  open 
on  the  second  of  jannary  and  close  on  the  fifteenth  of 
May.  Classes  convene  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
evenings  from  seven-thirty  P.  M.  to  nine-thirty  p.  m. 
Terms :  Antique  classes,  $3  per  month,  or  $10  per 
term  ;  life  class,  $5  per  month,  or  $16  per  term.  En- 
trance fee,  $1,  to  be  applied  to  Contingent  Furniture 
Fund. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Clare  Ralston  and  Dr. 
James  Bell  Bullitt,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  take 
place  on  Wednesday,  August  19th,  at  noon,  in  St. 
Paul's  Church,  Oakland.  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
William  Ford  Nichols  will  officiate,  assisted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie.  Miss  Ralston  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston,  of  Oakland. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Olive  A.  Squires  and  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Naylor  took  place  last  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  North  Berke- 
ley. The  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Naylor, 
cashier  of  the  Commercial  Bank  of  Berkeley.  The 
bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  John  W,  Squires, 
treasurer  of  Berkeley.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  the  groom's  mother.  Rev.  Rebecca 
Naylor,  who  is  a  minister  in  the  Order  of  Friends. 
The  newly  wedded  couple  went  to  Shasta  County 
to  pass  their  honeymoon.  They  will  reside  on 
Dwight  Way,  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  gave  a 
dinner-parly  recently  at  their  residence,  2201 
Webster  Street,  in  honor  of  Rev.  George  W. 
Reith,  of  Singapore. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  a  lunch-party  at  her 
residence  recently  as  a  compliment  to  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen J.  Field. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  Europe,  were  tendered  a  reception 
last  Monday  evening  by  the  San  Francisco  Whist 
Club,  of  which  Mr.  Payot  was  the  organizer  and  first 
president.  The  honored  guests  were  assisted  in 
receiving  by  Mrs.  George  E.  Bates,  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Blodgett,  Mrs.  William  Hardy,  Mrs.  E.  P.  Schell, 
Mrs.  Rodney  Kendrick,  and  Mrs.  D.  L.  Farnsworth. 
A  contest  at  whist,  followed  by  a  supper,  brought 
the  pleasant  affair  to  an  end. 

The  Bohemian  Club  will  hold  its  midsummer 
high  jinks  at  Meeker's  Grove,  near  Guerneville,  on 
Saturday,  August  22d.  The  regular  club  camp 
will  open  on  August  8th.  The  jinks  committee  is 
composed  of  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  Peter 
Robertson,  Mr.  James  A.  Thompson,  and  Mr. 
William  Sproule. 

The  British  aristocracy  is  no  longer  the  object  of 
awed  admiration  it  once  was  to  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
don. Baron  Halkett  was  arrested  for  furious  rid- 
ing in  Hyde  Park  recently,  and  the  magistrate 
fined  him  for  driving  a  horse  he  could  not  control. 
Not  long  alter,  Lord  Ventry,  an  old  gentleman  of 
seventy,  returning  one  night  from  posting  a  letter, 
was  set  upon  by  two  young  washerwomen.  He 
could  with  difficulty  prevent  them  from  entering 
his  house  with  him,  and  when  at  last  he  got  free 
from  them,  he  found  that  his  watch  was  gone. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  unique  parade  by  six  hundred  military  cyclists 
took  place  at  Aldershot  recently  in  response  to  an 
invitation  from  the  Duke  of  Connaught  for  all 
those  in  his  command  who  had  bicycles  to  assemble 
there.  The  Duke  of  Connaught  himself,  two  gen- 
erals, and  several  other  officers  were  present, 
mounted  on  bicycles.  A  large  number  of  specta- 
tors of  the  parade,  including  the  Duchesses  of  Con- 
naught and  Albany  and  their  daughters,  also  rode 

wheels. 

* — *•> — * 

It  is  said  that  John  R.  McLean,  the  proprietor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer ;  intends  to  start  a  Chicago 
Enquirer  in  the  Windy  City.  It  will  advocate  the 
cause  of  free  silver. 


Male  and  Female  Chastity* 
New  Denver,  British  Columbia,  July  22,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  always  read  the  Argonaut  with 
pleasure,  but  I  must  protest  against  your  recent  articles 
on  chastity,  and  especially  against  that  of  July  13th,  en- 
titled "Old-Fogy  Views  on  Women." 

You  say  you  regard  the  loss  of  chastity  in  a  woman  as 
equivalent  to  the  loss  of  honor  in  a  man.  This  is  rather 
a  curious  statement.  I  can  understand  that  the  loss  of 
honor  in  a  woman  is  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  honor  in  a 
man,  and  that  the  loss  of  chastity  in  a  woman  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  loss  of  chastity  in  a  man.  But  I  can  not 
understand  bow  the  loss  of  one  quality  in  one  person  can 
be  equivalent  to  the  loss  of  another  quality  in  another 
person. 

I  suppose  you  will  say  that  women  have  made  a  rule  of 
chastity  for  themselves,  and  therefore  women  must  abide 
by  it.  This  happens  to  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  the 
truth.  The  rule  of  chastity  for  women  was  made  by 
man,  and  man  alone.  It  is  simply  a  relic  of  the  ancient 
system  of  society,  under  which  the  father  of  the  family 
was  the  owner  of  his  wives  and  children,  and  had  abso- 
lute power  of  life  and  death  over  them.  This  old  sys- 
tem has  been  gradually  crumbling  away  for  more  than 
two  thousand  years,  and  almost  the  only  vestige  of  it 
now  remaining  is  this  rule  by  which  a  man  has  a  kind  of 
mortgage  over  his  wife's  person.  Of  course  women  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  making  of  any  such 
rule.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  most  women,  like  most 
men,  now  believe  in  the  rule,  as  they  believe  in  every- 
thing else  that  is  established.  It  may  also  be  conceded 
that  women  have  so  much  to  lose  by  associating  them- 
selves in  any  way  with  unchaste  women,  that,  from  sheer 
terror,  they  often  refrain  from  showing  the  sympathy 
which  they  really  feel. 

But  in  any  case  we  have  now  come  to  a  time  when 
everything  must  justify  itself  by  reason,  not  by  appeals 
to  social  codes.  To  the  logical  man  or  woman  only  two 
attitudes  on  this  question  are  possible.  One  of  these  is 
the  attitude  which  I  and  many  others  take  up.  We 
regard  it  as  the  right  of  all  men  and  women  to  do  what- 
ever they  please  with  their  own  persons.  They  are 
bound  to  respect  the  liberty,  health,  and  comfort  of  those 
around,  but  there  their  duty  to  society  ends.  The  fact 
that  a  woman  chooses  to  cohabit  with  this  man  or  that 
man,  or  to  remain  celibate,  is  no  more  to  you  or  to  me 
than  the  fact  that  she  chooses  to  drink  champagne  or 
claret,  or  not  to  drink  at  all.  If,  indeed,  she  bears  dis- 
eased children,  or  children  whom  she  has  no  prospect  of 
supporting,  then  it  is  the  business  of  society  to  interfere. 
But  such  interference  is  equally  warranted  whether  the 
children  are  born  in  wedlock  or  out  of  it. 

If,  however,  the  public  will  insist  on  poking  its  nose 
into  people's  private  affairs,  then  let  it  take  the  other 
logical  course,  and  enforce  the  same  rule  on  men  and 
women  alike.  The  only  argument  hitherto  employed  to 
justify  the  different  treatment  of  the  sexes  has  been  to 
send  round  the  policeman  to  interview  those  who  have 
written  and  spoken  against  the  accepted  system.  But 
such  an  argument  will  hardly  be  sufficient  for  the  twen- 
tieth century,  to  which  we  are  now  very  close.  If  you 
have  any  other  argument  which  will  convince  the  reason 
of  thinking  people,  you  had  better  produce  it  now,  for  it 
will  soon  be  too  late.       Yours  truly,  R.  B.  Kerr. 


Woman  Suffrage. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Not  many  weeks  ago  I  read  and 
re-read  an  article  in  your  journal  anentthe  New  Woman, 
and  more  particularly  Mrs.  Cleveland.  A  Republican 
myself  by  birth  and  environment,  your  pen-picture  of 
pur  President  and  his  wife  gave  me  a  personal  pleasure  in 
feeling  that  I  was  one  of  a  nation  presided  over  by  such 
an  ideal  couple.  Your  article,  to  my  mind,  was  a  gem  in 
its  way,  and  expressed  ideas  of  my  own,  told  as  I  could 
not,  and  I  will  say  that  I  have  heard  many  favorable 
comments  upon  it.  Was  ever  woman's  character  so 
sweetly  told?  And  now,  after  these  few  weeks,  for  no 
other  reasons  that  I  can  see  than  political  ones,  you  are 
rapidly  abandoning  the  position  you  then  held  in  refer- 
ence to  *'  Woman's  Suffrage,"  and  preparing  to  indorse 
the  tenets  you  have  so  long  and  ably  ridiculed.  You  ex- 
pressed your  honest  convictions  up  to  recently ;  there 
was  the  ring  of  truth  and  sincerity  in  every  word.  How 
can  you  now  conscientiously  espouse  what  you  but  a 
short  time  since  decried?  I  am  a  stanch  Republican, 
and  shall  devote  my  best  energies  to  the  success  of  our 
party,  but  I  am  also  unalterably  opposed  to  the  New 
Woman  ideas,  and  I  fall  to  see  wherein  expediency  or 
party  principle  calls  for  the  position  you  are  taking. 

Very  truly  yours,  A.  E.  M. 


The  Daily  Press. 

San  Francisco,  July  15,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Your  attitude  toward  the  daily 
paper  as  now  published  receives  curious  confirmation  in 
a  recent  number  of  Scribner's,  where  a  writer  by  the 
name  of  Aline  Gorren,  in  an  article  on  the  degradation 
of  the  American  press,  says  :  "  Here,  if  anywhere,  the 
divorce  between  journalism  and  the  literary  spirit  is  com- 
plete," and  "American  journalism  flourishes  on  much 
that  is  vulgar,  commonplace,  indiscreet,  and  unen- 
lightened." Matthew  Arnold's  crushing  dictum  is  called 
to  mind  in  this  connection.  He  says:  "On  the  whole, 
and  taking  the  total  impression  made  by  them,  I  should 
say  that  if  one  were  searching  for  the  best  means  to 
efface  and  kill  in  a  whole  nation  the  discipline  of  re- 
spect, one  could  not  do  better  than  take  the  American 
newspapers."  Again:  "The  newspaper  is  the  direct 
product  of  the  wants  felt ;  the  supply  answers  closely 
and  inevitably  to  the  demand."     Faithfully, 

W.  D.  Claussen. 


Suit  was  commenced  last  week  in  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  at  Cleveland,  O.,  by  Benjamin 
J.  Falk  against  the  Cleveland  World  Publishing 
Company  for  the  alleged  infringement  of  a  copy- 
righted photograph  of  Julia  Marlowe  Taber.  Mr. 
Falk  is  a  New  York  photographer,  and  he  says  that 
upward  of  five  thousand  copies  were  issued.  The 
penalty  is  one  dollar  for  each  copy  issued,  one-half 
of  this  sum  going  to  the  United  States. 


Dr.  Wm.  J.  Younger. 

Dr.  Wm.  J.  Younger  leaves  Tuesday  next  for  the 
East  and  ultimately  Europe.  He  has  associated 
with  himself  Dr.  Russell  H.  Cool,  of  Oakland, 
who  will,  during  his  absence,  have  entire  charge  of 
his  practice. 

—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


T  EC  E- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


CAPITOLA 

Is  charmingly  situated  on  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Monterey,  four  miles  east  of  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  line  of  Broad  Gauge  Kailroad. 

Thousands  visit  this  resort  yearly  to  enjoy 
the  surf  bathing,  salmon  and  trout  fishing. 

The  hotel  is  situated  at  the  very  water's 
edge ;  surf  bathing  and  hot  salt  water  baths  ; 
furnished  and  partly  furnished  cottages  and 
provisions  for  amusement  and  recreation, 
are  all  befitting  a  first-class  seaside  resort. 
Free  camping  ground.     Address 

F.  KEANIER,  Superintendent, 
Capitola. 


YOUR   VACATION  ! 

SPEND    IT    AT 

THE  SEA  BEACH  HOTEL, 

SANTA  CRUZ,  CAL., 

Now    under    the     proprietorship    of    MR.    JOHN     R. 
CM  ACE.     It   is   the   ideal   health   and    pleasure  resort, 
nestling  in  a  very  bower  of  loveliness.     For  further  in- 
formation address  J.  K.  CHACK, 
Proprietor  Sea  Beach  Hotel. 


M E  N  N  E  N 'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Dledical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  .nailed  for  25  cts.  p  ^J  g1  ^^ 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)  T  Fv  b  b 
GEKHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, rnay  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  otir?r  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  caUing  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGOHAUT  PUBLISHING  GO. 

246  Sutter  Street. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

—  OF  THH  — 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts.  Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  P.M. 


. 


August  3.  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


.  .  THE 


Argonaut 


DURING    THE 


National  Campaign 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  July  ist  to  No- 
vember 30th,  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
one,  not  on  our  mail  lists, 
subscribing  direct  to  this 
office,  for  One  Dollar. 


Between    this  and    November 

political  battle  will  be  waged. 

It  is  to  be  a  campaign  of  issues. 

There  will  be  no  personalities.    It 

ampaign  of  facts. 

The  issues  between  the  two 
parties  are  clear-cut.  The  Demo- 
crats believe  in  free  trade.  The 
Republicans  believe  in  protection 
and  reciprocity.  The  Democrats 
'e  in  unlimited  free-silver 
coinage.  The  Republicans  be- 
lieve in  maintaining  the  present 
monetary  standard.  The  Argo- 
naut believes  that  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  is  essential 
to  the  good  government  of  this 
republic. 

We  believe  in  protection  to 
American  industries,  and  reci- 
procity with  non-competing  coun- 
tries. We  believe  that  our  for- 
eign commerce  should  be  ex- 
tended, the  building  of  American 
ships  encouraged,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  restored  to  its  former 
position  upon  the  high  seas.  We 
believe  in  the  restriction  of  natu- 
ralization. We  believe  in  the 
present  restriction  of  all  foreign 
immigration,  and  the  ultimate  ex- 
clusion of  all  immigrants  coming 
in  competition  with  and  tending 
to  degrade  American  labor. 

Believing  that  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  will  best 
subserve  all  these  ends,  most  of 
which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Ar- 
gonaut will  do  its  best  for  the 
success  of  that  party  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  of  1896. 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
lo  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Prince  and  Princess 
Poaiatowski,  Mrs.  Sperry,  Mr.  W.  N.  Cowles,  Mr. 
George  E.  P.  Hall,  and  Mr.  P.  C  Tarbutt  went  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  on  July  24th  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  will  remain  at 
Incline,  near  Lake  Tahoe,  about  a  week  more. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden*  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  August. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  Miss  Mae  Tucker  have  returned 
from  a  prolonged  visit  at  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  and  family  have  returned  to 
the  city  after  a  prolonged  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Carrie  Taylor 
are  expected  to  return  from  Europe  early  in  September. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  have  left  New  York  en 
route  to  Europe.  They  will  travel  In  Germany  and 
Switzerland  until  the  end  of  autumn. 

Mr.  Ward  McAllister  has  returned  from  his  Eastern 
trip,  and  will  pass  the  next  two  months  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  returned  from  the  East  and 
Europe  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  Winona  E.  Pinney  and  the  Misses  Jessie  and 
Kate  Morse  are  passing  a  few  months  at  Marion,  Buz- 
zard's Bay,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  has  returned  from  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag,  and  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu.  Miss 
Alice  Boggs  is  visiting  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Curtis  have  been  visiting  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  have  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  North-West,  as  far  as  Victoria,  B.  C. 
They  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  season  at  "Casa 
Boyd,"  near  San  Leandro. 

Mrs.  Florence  C.  Moore  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
Paxton  at  her  villa,  Madrono  Knoll,  Sonoma  County, 
during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Matthew  Gage,  of  Riverside,  sailed  for  Europe 
July  Z2d  on  the  White  Star  steamer  Britannic. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Small  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  East- 
ern States. 

Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames  and  the  Misses  Alice  and  Bessie 
Ames,  who  have  been  in  Europe  for  the  past  year  and  a 
half,  will  leave  there  about  the  middle  of  October,  and 
will  visit  friends  in  Boston  and  New  York  before  return- 
ing home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin,  who  have  been  in  San  Rafael  during  the  month  of 
July,  will.retum  to  the  city  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Robin,  of  Sacramento,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  Jr., 
and  Miss  Leta  Gallatin,  of  this  city,  have  been  at  "Pino 
Grande,"  El  Dorado  County,  during  the  month  of  July. 

Mrs.  Adam  Grant  will  remain  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
during  most  of  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  have  returned  to  Oak- 
land after  a  visit  to  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall  at  San 
Mateo. 

Mr.  J.  Hodges  Toler,  of  Auburn,  is  rapidly  recovering 
from  the  effects  of  his  recent  severe  accident,  and,  in 
company  with  Mrs.  Toler,  will  come  to  San  Francisco 
in  August.  They  will  pass  several  weeks  here  and  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth,  Miss  Fanny  Danforth,  and  the 
Misses  Irene  and  Hattie  Tay  have  been  visiting  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Shortridge  and  Miss  Vesta  Shortridge 
returned  from  Honolulu  last  Tuesday  on  the  steamer 
Australia, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wakefield  Baker  have  returned  to  their 
cottage  in  Sausalito,  after  a  visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Watkins  and  Miss  Watkins  have 
been  passing  the  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  are  staying  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  while  their  cottage  is  being  made  ready  for 
occupancy.    Miss  Edith  Findley  has  been  visiting  them. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith  and  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith,  who  have 
been  in  San  Jose*  during  the  past  fortnight,  are  now  in 
Monterey.  Mr.  William  H.  Keith  is  at  Royan,  a  fashion- 
able watering  place  in  France. 

Miss  Helen  Elizabeth  Wright  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Van  der  Leek,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson  returned  from  Hono- 
lulu last  Tuesday. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Jewett  have  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton  at  Delta  Lodge, 
Napa  Valley,  during  the  past  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clark  Burnham  have  removed  from  2509 
Washington  Street  to  936  Haight  Street.  At  home  on 
Tuesdays. 

Miss  Marie  Voorhies  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  rela- 
tives in  the  East.  She  was  accompanied  home  by  her 
cousin,  Miss  Corinne  Tebault,  of  New  Orleans,  who  will 
be  her  guest  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
last  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Wilder  arrived  here  last  Thursday 
from  Honolulu  on  their  weddbg  trip. 

Mr.  Alfred  G.  Ehrenberg  left  last  Friday  to  make  a 
month's  tour  of  Southern  California,  Arizona,  and  Ore- 
gon. 

Mrs.  K.  H.  Withrow  and  Miss  Marie  Withrow  have 
returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dingee,  of  Oakland,  have  taken 
rooms  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Le  Count  and  Miss  Susie  Le  Count 
have  returned  to  this  city,  and  are  staying  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  Skae  and  Miss  Alice  Skae  are  at  the  Hotel 
Richelieu. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Commander  J.  C.  Morong,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Puget  Sound  Station  and  placed  on  wait- 
ing orders. 

Commander  W.  H.  Whiting,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Pensacola  Navy  Yard  and  ordered  to  the 
Puget  Sound  Station. 

Colonel  Francis  L.  Guenther,  Fourth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  returned  from  Honolulu  last  Tuesday  after  a  month's 
absence,  and  is  en  route  to  his  station,  Washington 
Barracks,  D.  C.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  daughter. 
Miss  E.  M.  Guenther. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  in  person,  on  August  10th,  before 
the  army  retiring  board  in  Chicago  for  examination. 

Captain  H.  B.  Sarson,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  report  before  the  army  retiring  board  in 
Chicago,  on  August  10th,  for  examination. 

Captain  Joseph  E.  Kuhn,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A., 
has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  Charles  F.  Shoemaker,  Chief  of  the  United 


States  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  is  expected  here  soon  on 
a  tour  of  inspection. 

Lieutenant  B.  S.  Newman,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  CJiarleston,  and  ordered  to  the  marine 
barracks  at  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  J.  W.  Joyes.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
gone  to  West  Point,  where  he  will  act  as  assistant  in- 
structor at  the  Military  Academy. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  R.  G.  Dentg.  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  ordered  to  the  Constellation  at  the  Asiatic  Station, 

Assistant-Engineer  Emory  Winship,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
Macon,  Ga.,  arrived  here  last  Tuesday  from  Annapolis, 
Md.,  for  duty  on  the  Bennington,  now  at  Mare  Island. 

Assistant- Engineer  E.  H.  De  Lany,  U.  S.  N.,  sailed 
from  here  last  Thursday  to  join  the  Olympia  at  the 
Asiatic  Station. 

Assistant-Surgeon  A.  Farenholt,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Monterey,  and  ordered  to  the  Mare 
Island  Hospital. 

Ensign  Clarence  England,  U.  S.  N.,  of  Little  Rock, 
Kan.,  arrived  here  last  Tuesday  from  Annapolis,  Md., 
for  duty  on  the  Adams.  He  sailed  for  Honolulu  on 
Thursday. 

Ensign  De  Witt  Blamer,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Thetis  and  granted  three  month's  leave  of  ab- 
sence. 

Ensign  H.  H.  Hough,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Adams,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three 
month's  leave  of  absence. 

Ensign  W.  Pitt  Scott,  U.  S.  N.,  left  Thursday  for 
Corea  to  join  the  Yorktown. 

Ensign  G.  E.  Gelm,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Alert. 

Ensign  R.  McLean,  U.  S.  N.,  Ensign  S.  V.  Stevens, 
U.  S.  N„  Assistant-Engineer  Frank  Lyon,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Assistant-Engineer  J.  M.  Reeves,  U.  S.  N.,  have 
been  ordered  to  the  Oregon.  They  arrived  here  last  Sun- 
day from  Annapolis,  Md. 

Assistant- Engineer  H.  I.  Cone,  U.  S.  ".-'.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Philadelphia. 

Assistant-Engineer  L.  F.  James,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Monterey. 

Second  Lieutenants  Robert  W.  Callan,  W.  H.  Tschap- 
pat,  and  George  T.  Patterson,  U.  S.  A.,  recent  graduates 
from  West  Point,  have  been  assigned  to  duty  at  the 
Presidio. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Mrs, 
Evelyn  Van  VHet,  widow  of  the  late  Colonel  Stewart 
Van  Vliet,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Assistant-Engineer  Frank  H. 
Conant,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Philadelphia, 

Lieutenant  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned 
from  the  Yosemite  Valley, 

An  army  retiring  board  will  meet  in  Chicago  on  August 
10th  for  the  purpose  of  examining  fifteen  officers  who 
should  be  placed  on  the  retired  list.  There  were  seventy- 
three  West  Point  graduates  recently  assigned  to  duty, 
but  there  are  sixty-eight  members  in  the  class  of  '97  for 
whom  positions  most  be  found.  Added  to  this  there 
are  thirty-one  enlisted  men  who  have  passed  successful 
preliminary  examinations  for  commissions,  and  have  re- 
ceived orders  to  appear  at  Fort  Leavenworth  for  the  final 
examination  on  September  ist.  Ii  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  absorb  the  waiting  graduates  into  the  service 
by  next  June.  If,  however,  Secretary  Lamont's  bill  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  line,  or  some  modification  of  it, 
will  become  a  law  at  the  next  session  of  Congress,  there 
will  he  vacancies  for  all. 

Seven  companies  of  the  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
leave  the  Presidio  on  August  10th,  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  W.  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  for  a  practice  march 
to  Santa  Cruz.  There  will  be  a  camp  of  instruction 
there  until  the  middle  of  September.  Four  companies 
will  go  from  Angel  Island  and  three  from  Benicia  Bar- 
racks, 

Secretary  Herbert  has  settled  the  case  of  Lieutenant- 
Commander  E.  W.  Sturdy,  U.  S.  N.,  ordering  that  officer 
to  duty  as  executive  officer  of  the  receiving-ship  Frank- 
lin,  remitting  the  two  years'  sentence  of  suspension  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  court  which  tried  him  on  the 
Asiatic  Station.  Lieutenant-Commander  Sturdy  will, 
however,  be  dropped  ten  numbers  on  the  list  of  lieutenant- 
commanders,  in  accordance  with  the  findings  of  the  court. 


The  fourth  fascicule  of  the  "Figaro  —  Salon" 
for  1896  continues  Philippe  Gille's  review  of  the 
exhibits  in  the  two  Salons,  and  has  as  illustrations  : 
full-page  reproductions  of  Monchablon's  "  Mars- 
la-Tour  le  16  Aout,  1895  "  ;  Petit-Gerard's  military 
piece,  "La  Rencontre";  Boy6's  "Nausicaa";  a 
Venetian  scene  by  G.  Clairin  ;  Genome's  "  Prome- 
nade of  the  Court  in  the  Gardens  of  Versailles  "  ; 
Gorguet's  "Paphos";  Vayson's  "La  Soupe  du 
Lahore ur  "  ;  "  Le  Repos  de  la  Vierge,"  by  Pau- 
pion  ;  "  Portraits  of  Mdlles  H.  H."  by  Schom- 
mer  ;  and  "  Les  Aigles — 1812,"  by  J.  Rouffet. 
The  double-page  illustration  in  colors  is  Chartier's 
"After  the  Charge— Hanau,  1813  "  ;  and  several 
other  pictures,  including  Fournier's  "  Pasteur,"  are 
reproduced  in  the  text.  Published  by  Boussod, 
Valadon  &  Co.,  Paris  ;  price,  60  cents. 


A  controlling  interest  in  the  New  York  Mercury 
has  been  sold  by  William  Noble,  the  proprietor,  to 
a  syndicate  of  silver  men.  The  paper  is  to  be 
made  the  organ  of  the  national  Democracy,  and 
also  of  Tammany  Hall.  It  is  to  be  enlarged  from 
six  to  eight  pages.  James  F.  Graham,  a  well- 
known  newspaper  man,  represented  the  syndicate, 
and  he  will  be  the  editor  of  the  paper.  The  Sun- 
day Mercury  will  be  continued  as  usual.  The  daily 
edition  of  the  paper  was  started  in  1892. 


Mohammedan  depositors  in  the  post-office  sav- 
ings banks  are  enriching  the  British  Government, 
as  their  religion  forbids  them  to  receive  interest. 
They  insist  on  taking  out  no  more  than  they  have 

put  in. 

»  ♦  » 

Bicycles  seem  to  have  taken  the  place  of  brass 
candlesticks  for  wedding  presents  in  England. 
Princess  Maud  of  Wales  is  said  10  have  received 
two  dozen  of  them. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Heald's  Business  College 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

T*HE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST 
*-  of  Chicago.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  business 
practice,  shorthand  (Pitman,  Graham,  Eclectic),  type- 
writing, telegraphy,  modern  languages,;EngUsh  branches, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education  rapidly 
taught. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  successful 
operation. 

Individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers.  Night  ses- 
sionsin  all  departments.  Students  can  commence  at 
any  time.  Thousands  of  graduates  in  positions.  Write 
for  catalogue. 


NIME.  JULIE  ROSEWALD, 

Will  resume  lessons  on 
MONDAY,  AUGUST  10th,  1896. 
Hours  can  be  engaged  by  letter  or  by  personal  appli- 
cation, 

Thursday  and  Friday,  August  6th  and  7th, 

From  a  to  4  o'clock,  at 

1824  PACIFIC  AVENUE. 


MISS  HAMLETS  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  SneU 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten  through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  August  5th. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Win.  Shakespeare,  London,  Conservatory,  Leipsic, 

Teacher  of  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music 

Will  resume  teaching  August  4th.     Classes  in   Harmony 
now  organizing.     For  terms  address 

1434  Washington  Street. 

Reception  hour,  Tuesdays  at  1.30. 


PIANO  GLASSES,  EUROPEAN  STYLE. 

I  will  open  music  classes  for  the  piano,  European  style, 
for  advanced  students  desiring  to  continue  their  music, 
without  the  laborious  practice  attending  high-priced 
lessons.  Young  ladies  in  any  circle,  especially  young 
teachers,  will  find  these  classes  invaluable,  as  it  will  afford 
them  an  opportunity  to  hear  and  play  good  music  and  be  a 
constant  incentive  forworkand  sure  method  for  advance- 
ment.    Please  address  all  communications  to 

KOXA   W.  WEIHE, 
Care  Pacific  Music  Co.,  816  Market  Street. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606     VAN     NESS     AVENUE. 
Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves   its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1806. 
MMK.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


IRVING    INSTITUTE. 

1036  Valencia  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Select  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies  and 
Children.  Next  session  will  begin  Aug.  3d.  Carriage 
will  call  for  pupils.       REV.  E.  B.  CHURCH,  Principal. 


3014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
MISS    WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley 
Colleges.  House  pupils  limited  to  14.  Kindergarten 
connected  with  the  school.    23d  year  opens  August  12th. 


SUMMER  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

Mount  Tamalpais  Military  Academy. 

Summer  Session  at  BLUE  IiAKES, 

LAKE  COUNTY,  CAXIF. 


EIGHT  WEEKS— June  10th  to  August  4,  1896. 

First — For  the  Entertainment  and  Care  of 
Boys. 

Second — For  the  Instruction  of  those  who 
■wish  to  make  up  back  work,  or  to  prepare 
for  Fall  examinations. 

The  charge  for  the  session  will  be  $85 ;  for  a  shorter 
period,  $12  per  week.  Payable  in  advance.  Instruction 
fifty  cents  per  hour. 

ARTHUR  CROSBY, 

San  Rafael.  Head  Master. 


PHILADELPHIA  SEMINARY. 

132S  N.  Broad  St.,  Phila.  College  preparatory. 
Languages,  Art,  Music,  etc.  26th  year.  For  circular 
address  Rebecca  E.  Judkins,  Principal. 


CHAPERON  TO  EUROPE. 


A  New  York  lady  of  great  experience  in 
traveling,  would  chaperon  and  take  entire 
charge  of  one  or  tiro  young  ladies  on  a  trip 
to  Europe,  in  the  autumn.  References  of  the 
highest  character  given  and  required.  For 
all  information,  address 

"  M.  F.  T.,"  the  Argonaut,  S.  F. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  op,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIK 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  -  -  NE 
Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  ar 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  _ 
world  on  any  subject. 
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.  CAMPING .. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Ketreat,  and 
Mt.  Sliasta  Caiup, 


All  under  the   brow   of  the   great   mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the    most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


—  IN  THE  — 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrigbts,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 
LAKI  TAHOE  and  surroundings  and  the 
many  LAKE   COUNTY  KESOKTS. 


Catalogues  on  application. 
GORMULLV  &  JEFFERY  MFG  CO. 
Chicago.     Boston.    Washington.    New  York. 
Brooklyn.        Detroit.        Coventry,  Eng. 

General  Agent,  T .  H.  B.  Varney, 
T325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poet  and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS, 


"  Which  would  you  say— that  a  young  lady  has  a 
pug  nose,  or  that  her  nose  is  retrousse"  f  "  "  How 
much  is  her  father  wonh  ?  "—Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  I  say,  Trivvet,  can  you  lend  me  fifty  dollars  for 
a  few  days  ?  "  "1  have  only  one  dollar  about  me, 
Dicer."     "  Well,  I'll  try  to  make  that  do."— Judge, 

Smyths —  "Yes ;  and  Utah,  too,  is  for  free 
silver  1 "  Tompkins— "  I'll  concede  that.  Those 
Mormons  always  believed  in  at  least  sixteen  to 
one  I  " — Vogue. 

Louise— "The  bishop  looked  rather  cross,  didn't 
he?"  Isabel— "  Well,  no  wonder;  every  one  of 
the  bridesmaids  had  on  bigger  sleeves  than  he 
had."—  Tit-Bits. 

Cholly — "  Do  you  think  it  is  very  wicked  in  me 
to  bet  on  the  races?"  Ethel—"  No— not  il  you 
patronize  some  poor  book-maker  who  really  needs 
the  money." — Puck. 

Friend — "  1  understand  that  you  advised  Mrs. 
Jones-Brown  to  go  abroad."  Doctor — "Yes;  it 
won't  do  her  any  harm,  and  it  will  relieve  me  for  a 
few  months." — Puck. 

"  Those  Chicago  women  seem  to  be  infected  with 
the  matrimonial  fever."  "  Hardly  a  fever.  Rather 
fever  and  ague.  They  shake  husbands  as  soon  as 
they  get  them." — Truth. 

About  Britons  :  "  Rudyard  Kipling  says,  in  his 
last  poem,  we  must  beware  of  his  country  when 
his  country  grows  polite."  "  He  is  right.  Affecta- 
tion is  always  dangerous." — Puck. 

Commercial  traveler— ■" This,  I  take  it,  must  be 
a  healthy  country."  Big  Sandian — "  Healthy  ?  I 
reckon  1  The  last  one  of  the  Hatfields  I  tackled 
took  fo'  shots  to  fetch  him." — Columbus  Journal. 

Drummer—"  Could  I  show  you  a  few  goods, 
Mr.  Rosenbaum  ?  "  Eosenbaujn — "  Py  heavens  1 
you  missed  a  big  order  py  nod  gedding  here  a 
liddle  sooner.     I  shust  dis  minute  failed  I  " — Puck. 

Temperance  advocate — ' '  I  am  sorry  to  hear  you 
have  been  drinking  of  late  ;  remember  that  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  pleasures  of  a  public-house."  Gar- 
dener—"Very  well,  sir,  I'll  go  to  a  brewery."— 
Sketch. 

Salvation  Army  apostle—"  If  you  swear  at  those 
horses,  my  good  man,  you'll  never  go  to  heaven." 
Teamster  (humbly) — "  I  knows  it,  mum  ;  but  if  I 
don't,  I'll  never  get  to  Tonawanda."  —  Buffalo 
Times. 

"  For,  of  all  sad  words. of  tongue  or  pen,"  he 
murmured,  "the  saddest  are  these:  'It  might 
have  been  1 ' "  Young  Spooner's  lip  quivered. 
"  You've  never  heard  a  girl  say  '  Nit,'  have  you?" 
he  muttered,  sadly. — Puck. 

Tommy—"  Say,  Mollie,  I  wish  I  had  ten  cents  to 
get  some  candy  with."  Mollie — "Go  and  ask 
father  who  Socrates  was  and  what  is  meant  by  the 
differential  calculus.  He's  got  company,  and  I 
shouldn't  wonder  if  he  gave  you  a  quarter." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Thoughtful :  "  My  husband  is  the  most  consid- 
erate man  in  the  world."  "In  what  way?" 
"  When  he  gave  me  my  new  writing-desk,  he  had 
two  keys  made,  so  that  if  I  lost  mine,  he  would 
have  one.  Few  men  would  be  as  thoughtful  as 
that." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Stable-keeper  (referring  to  robe)—"  By  the  way, 
shall  I  put  in  a  buffalo  ?  The  ride  over  the  mount- 
ains will  be  a  little  stiff."  English  blood  — 
"Couldn't  you  let  me  'ave  a  'orse,  you  know? 
I'd  rather  not  drive  a  buffalo  the  first  time,  you 
know." — Washington  Evening  Times. 

Mr.  Sunklands  (a  prominent  citizen  of  Arkansas) 
— "  Huh  I  Them  Spaniards  don't  amount  to 
nuthin'  1  "  Mrs.  Sunklands — "Do  you  think  the 
United  States  could  lick  Spain  ?  "  Mr.  Sunklands 
— "  Shucks  1  Why,  the  State  of  Arkansaw  alone 
can  lick  any  nation  under  the  sun  that  wears 
bangles  on  its  pants  I  " — Puck. 

"You  may  now  bring  up  the  captive,"  said  the 
cannibal  chief.  "  Sire,"  answered  the  minion,  "  he 
seems  to  be  completely  used  up  this  morning." 
"  Well,  if  he  is,"  said  the  savage  potentate,  with 
irritation,  "  some  one  else  has  been  to  the  pantry. 
I  remember  distinctly  that  there  were  at  least  three 
ribs  over  from  last  night."  He  angrily  called  for  a 
yam. — New  York  Tribune. 

"Jibbsand  the  rest  of  the  boys  didn't  want  to 
swear  off  poker  entirely,  but  they'd  been  playing  a 
good  deal  lately,  and  to  get  a  rest  they  went  into 
camp  last  week  twenty  miles  back  in  the  woods 
from  Bogville,  so  they  wouldn't  see  a  card  for  a 
month."  "Yes.  I  saw  Jibbs  in  Bogville  yester- 
day." "  What  ?  Has  he  quit  the  camp?  "  "  No. 
Came  in  after  a  poker-deck." — New  York  Sun. 


Stefdman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teeth- 
ing.    

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).   Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


"Gold  Seal'*     "Badger*'    ''Conqueror**        "Elk"  "Pioneer"        "Obelisk"     "Neptune" 

Best.  Excellent.  Fine.  Good.  Medium.  Cotton  Hose. 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE   AND    BELTING 

MANUFACTURED     BY 

GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

K.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST   TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1806 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 197.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail , 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner'a  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Hound  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  theThrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7 .50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demoregt's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 575> 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  Lit  toll's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 8.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 


THE   IMPROVED    FOLDING    BATH    CABINET 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  313  Sutter  St. 


i 


Can  be  used  in  any  room.  Dry. 
Steam,  Vapor,  Oxygen,  Medicated, 
and  Perfumed  Baths.  Sure  cure  for 
Colds,  Rheumatism,  etc.  Prevents 
contracting  disease.  Insures  a 
healthy,  clear  complexion,  and  pre- 
vents obesity.  Send  for  descriptive 
circular. 
The  CABINET  CO.,  18  Post 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

cfc    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

gAJS   FRANCISCO. 


BONESTEIjLj     cfc     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


ZstfSSSSZ.l  401-403  Sansome  St. 


have  been  prescribed  with  great  success  for  more  than 
So  years,  by  the  leading  physicians  of  Europe,  in  the 
treatment  of  female  patients.    Specially  recommended  for 

Poorness    of    the    Blood    and 
Constitutional  Weakness. 

Imported  by  E.  Fougera  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

To  avoid  imitations  BLAUD  is  stamped  on  each  pill. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR   BALSAM 

Cleanses    and    beautifies  the    hair. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    growth. 
Never   Falls  to   Bestore    Gray 

Hair  to  ita  Youthful  Color. 

Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  tailing. 

JOcandtl.00  at  Druggista 


HINDERCORNS. 

The  only  sure  Cure  for  Corns.   Stops  all  pain.  Ensuree  con> 
fort  to  the  feefc  Makes  walking  easy.  Ucts.  at  Druggists.  , 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  P. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 
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Last  week  the  Argonaut  announced  that  the  sound-money 
.  ,.-      _.  Democrats    had   held  a  conference   on  the 

A  Way  Out 

for  Disgusted  twenty-second  of  July  which  resulted  in 
Democrats.  eleven  States  declaring  for  calling  a  conven- 

tion of  the  regular  Democratic  party  for  the  purpose  of  put- 
ting up  sound-money  Democratic  candidates.  We  remarked 
at  the  time  that  we  considered  such  a  movement  as  ill- 
advised  ;  that  it  would  split  the  sound-money  vote,  and 
thereby  probably  insure  the  election  of  Bryan.  This  third- 
ticket  movement  has  been  variously  received.  The  sound- 
money  Democrats  of  the  large  cities  of  the  East  do  not 
seem  to  favor  it,  as  they  would  rather  vote  for  McKinley 
than  see  Bryan  elected.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are  con- 
fronted with  the  fact  that  unless  a  sound-money  Democratic 
ticket  is  nominated,  the  sound-money  Democrats  will  politi- 
cally cease  to  exist.  The  free-silver  or  Popocratic  element 
which  prevailed  at  Chicago  will  control  the  Democratic 
organization  in  every  State — even  Tammany  has  indorsed 


Bryan.  Hence  many  sound-money  Democrats  advocate  the 
nomination  of  a  third  ticket  in  opposition  to  Bryan  and  the 
Popocrats. 

This  feeling  is  particularly  strong  in  Illinois,  where  the 
third-ticket  movement  has  started.  The  conditions  there 
are  such  that  sound-money  Democrats  consider  themselves 
forced  to  call  a  new  convention.  They  have  not  only  the 
triumph  of  Bryan  and  the  free-silver  Popocrats  to  confront 
them,  but  they  have  also  staring  them  m  the  face  the  subse- 
quent control  of  their  State  government  and  the  State  Dem- 
ocratic organization  by  Altgeld  and  the  anarchistic  wing  of 
the  Popocrats.  They  believe  the  only  way  in  which  they 
can  overthrow  the  Altgeld  gang  is  by  sound-money  Demo- 
crats casting  their  votes  against  Bryan.  They  believe  that 
the  only  way  in  which  they  can  defeat  Bryan  is  by  nomi- 
nating a  third  ticket. 

We  would  like  to  point  out  to  Democrats  of  this  way  of 
thinking  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  heard  of 
dividing  to  win.  The  Republicans  want  to  beat  Bryan  and 
the  Popocrats.  The  sound-money  Democrats  want  to  beat 
Bryan  and  the  Popocrats.  The  way  to  do  it  is  not  to  put 
up  another  candidate,  but  to  concentrate  on  the  one  already 
up.  The  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  all  in  the  same 
boat  this  year.  All  those  who  believe  in  sound  money  fear 
the  success  of  Bryan  and  Popocratic  rule.  If  they  want  to 
defeat  Bryan:s  election  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt, 
the  way  to  do  it  is  by  voting  for  the  only  sound-money 
candidate — McKinley. 

What  difference  does  it  make  if  McKinley  is  a  Repub- 
lican ?  What  difference  does  it  make  if  he  is  for  protec- 
tion instead  of  for  free  trade  ?  In  the  opinion  of  the 
sound-money  Democrats  these  matters  are  of  minor  im- 
portance when  contrasted  with  what  they  fear  will  follow 
free  silver — to  wit,  panic  and  ruin.  If  they  believe  what 
they  say,  they  should  advocate  anything  to  beat  Bryan,  and 
the  only  way  they  can  beat  him  is  by  voting  for  McKinley. 

But  there  is  a  perfectly  feasible  and  sensible  plan  by  which 
the  sound-money  Democrats  can  defeat  Bryan,  and  at  the 
same  time  maintain  their  organization  and  run  a  ticket  of 
their  own.  Let  the  Illinois  conference  call  a  national  Demo- 
cratic convention.  Let  the  sound-money  delegates  from  the 
various  States  attend,  and  put  up  a  ticket  for  Presidential 
electors.  Let  them  select  for  their  electors  those  nominated 
by  the  Republican  party.  They  will  then  be  sure  of  elect- 
ing sound-money  men,  for  McKinley  and  Hobart  are  both 
sound  on  the  financial  issue.  Let  this  Democratic  conven- 
tion then  follow  up  its  action  I5y  appointing  a  new  Demo- 
cratic National  Committee.  Let  the  delegates  from  the 
various  States  elect  sound-money  men  as  members  of  the 
national  committee.  Let  them  also  elect  State  committees. 
They  could  thus  take  control  of  the  State  organizations  in 
their  respective  States,  and  place  in  nomination  full  State 
and  congressional  Democratic  tickets,  headed  by  the  sound- 
money  Republican  electors.  The  county  and  municipal 
tickets  would  be  headed  by  these  sound-money  Democratic 
electoral  and  congressional  tickets.  Free  -  trade  Demo- 
crats would  thus  neutralize  any  protection  heresy — as  they 
consider  it — on  the  part  of  the  Republican  Presidential  and 
Vice-Presidential  nominees,  and  if  they  poll  votes  enough, 
they  can  send  a  solid  Democratic  majority  to  Congress  to 
override  any  action  of  a  Republican  executive. 

We  would  suggest  to  those  leading  Democrats  of  Cali- 
fornia who  believe  in  sound  money,  and  who  have  already 
announced  that  they  will  not  vote  for  Bryan  and  the  Popo- 
cratic ticket,  that  here  is  an  opportunity  for  them  to  accom- 
plish something  that  is  definite  and  something  that  is  worthy 
of  practical  men.  To  abstain  from  voting,  to  sulk,  to  "  re- 
fuse to  play,"  is  childish.  We  realize  fully  the  reluctance 
which  every  Democrat  has  to  vote  for  a  Republican  for 
President.  But  if  they  consider  the  sound-money  issue 
vital,  it  is  their  only  recourse.  Further  than  that,  they  must 
bear  in  mind  that  if  a  Democratic  convention  nominates 
electors  who  are  pledged  to  vote  for  McKinley  and  Hobart, 
such  a  Democratic  organization  loses  nothing  of  its  dignity. 
If,  in  addition,  the  State,  county,  and  municipal  sound- 
money  Democratic    organizations    should  nominate  sound- 


money  Democratic  tickets,  headed  by  these  same  sound- 
money  electors,  the  sound-money  Democratic  organization 
would  be  preserved.  Even  if  the  Popocratic  ticket  should 
be  successful  in  these  Western  States,  the  sound-money 
Democrats  would  still  have  an  organization  two  years  from 
now.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  sound-money  Democrats 
take  no  such  steps,  they  will  find  themselves  at  the  next  elec- 
tion confronted  by  a  Popocratic  organization  based  upon 
free  silver,  and  hating  sound-money  Democrats  even  more 
acrimoniously  than  they  do  Republicans. 

It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  sound-money  Democrats 
of  California  will  hold  a  State  convention  and  nominate 
electoral  and  congressional  tickets.  Ex-Mayor  E.  B.  Pond 
is  to  represent  California  on  the  provisional  executive  com- 
mittee which  meets  in  Indianapolis  this  week,  to  issue  a  call 
for  a  national  convention.  As  soon  as  the  national  call  is 
issued,  a  State  convention  will  be  held  in  California  to  nom- 
inate an  electoral,  State,  and  congressional  ticket.  There  is 
but  one  State  official  to  be  elected — lieutenant-governor — 
but  in  order  to  round  out  the  ticket,  the  convention  will 
nominate  for  that  office  also.  Nearly  all  of  the  counties  of 
the  State  will  be  represented  in  the  sound-money  State  Dem- 
ocratic convention. 

We  urge  all  sound-money  Democrats  to  support  this 
movement.  If  they  are  sincere  in  their  professions,  if 
the  danger  is  as  great  as  they  profess  to  believe,  it  is  the 
only  way  to  save  the  country.  Further  than  that,  it  is  the 
only  way  in  which  they  can  preserve  the  organization  of  the 
Democratic  party,  for  in  two  years  more  the  Bryan  Popo- 
crats will  have  become  full-fledged  Populists.  It  is  a  time 
for  patriotic  Democrats,  who  believe  in  sound  money  and 
national  honor,  to  look  to  the  preservation  of  their  country 
as  well  as  of  their  party.  It  is  a  time  for  patriotism  and 
not  for  partisanism. 

The  Fourth  Estate,  a  New  York  publication  devoted  to  the 
The  Daily  newspaper  trade,  has  this  remark  to  make  : 

Press  and  "  The  San  Francisco  Argonaut  is    always 

the  Rabble.  clever,  clean,  and  prone  to  be  right  in  intel- 

ligent comment  and  criticism.  It  is  a  joy  to  the  dweller  on 
the  Atlantic  Coast  and  must  be  a  welcome  weekly  in  the 
lands  lying  about  the  Golden  Gate.  But  the  Argonaut  is 
overcome  with  virtuous  vertigo  when  it  states  that  '  the  news- 
paper is  the  lihrary  of  the  masses — which  fact  goes  a  long 
way  toward  accounting  for  the  mental  and  moral  condition 
of  the  mob.'  The  mob,  under  the  majority  rule  of  a  free 
and  enlightened  government,  is  in  the  right." 

The  Fourth  Estate  is  entitled  to  its  opinion  and  its  taste, 
of  course.  It  thinks  well  of  the  newspapers  and  the  mob. 
We  confess  to  an  aversion  against  both,  and  that  aversion 
has  its  root  in  reason.  We  do  not  like  the  average  daily 
newspaper,  because  it  caters  to  the  mob,  and  we  do  not  like 
the  mob,  because  it  likes  the  average  daily  newspaper.  Con- 
sider the  New  York  World.  It  prints  more  copies  every 
day  than  any  other  daily  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Pulitzer 
began  a  dozen  years  ago  with  less  than  nothing  and  now  he 
is  a  millionaire,  with  mansions  here  and  there  in  Europe 
wherever  his  fancy  has  moved  him  to  rear  them.  He  sails 
in  his  own  yacht  and  travels  in  his  private  car.  All  these 
luxuries,  all  this  wealth,  have  been  given  him  by  the  Ameri- 
can rabble.  And  in  exchange  for  what  ?  For  a  newspaper 
so  indecent  that  it  is  barred  from  every  home  that  guards  its 
purity,  and  so  mendacious,  trivial,  and  low  that  no  one 
whose  literary  taste  has  been  cultivated  beyond  enjoy- 
ment of  the  Police  Gazette  can  bear  the  sight  of  it. 
Mr.  Pulitzer  is  a  man  of  capacity.  He  can  think, 
write,  and  talk  on  the  civilized  level,  but  he  is  before  all 
things  a  man  of  business.  If  a  newspaper  is  to  be  looked 
on  as  a  strictly  commercial  enterprise,  without  moral  re- 
sponsibility or  patriotic  duties,  if  a  publisher  is  at  liberty  to 
rank  himself  with  the  grocer  who  .sands  his  sugar  or  the 
millman  who  mixes  shoddy  with  his  wool,  then  Mr.  Pulitzer 
is  entitled  to  enjoy  his  fortune  free  from  criticism  and  un- 
weighted with  dishonor.  To  our  mind  that  fortur 
however,  is  considerably  fouler  than  if  Mr.  Pulit. 
into  counterfeiting  instead  of  journalism.      In 
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pile  he  has  lowered  the  tone  of  the  daily  press  of  the  United 
States,  since  his  gains  have  incited  publishers  in  general  to 
emulation. 

The  moral  standard  of  newspapers  always  has  a  down- 
ward tendency,  on  which  the  condemnation  of  the  cultivated 
and  upright  minority  of  the  public  is  the  most  efficient 
check.  That  check  exerts  itself  intermittently,  while  the 
pressure  of  interest  is  constant.  The  regulation  plea  in 
mitigation  of  sentence  for  the  crime  of  salacious  sensation- 
alism, "  We  only  give  the  people  what  they  want,"  ignores 
the  large  and  terrible  fact  that  what  the  people  want  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  a  desire  for  the  things  to  which  the 
newspapers  have  accustomed  the  people.  Having  first  de- 
bauched the  public  taste,  then  to  cite  that  debauched  taste 
as  an  excuse  for  making  money  by  depraving  it  further,  is 
hardly  the  sort  of  reasoning  that  can  be  accepted  in  the 
court  of  morals.  According  to  the  daily  press,  when  it  is 
arraigned  for  its  offenses,  the  public  is  so  dirty  in  mind  that 
a  newspaper  which  seeks  to  give  it  healthy  food  and  to  per- 
form what  ought  to  be  the  obligatory  function  of  enlighten- 
ing it,  can  not  be  made  to  pay.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a 
journal  at  once  clean,  high-minded,  soberly  truthful,  and  en- 
lightening to  ignorance  could  not  hope  for  the  sort  of  suc- 
cess that  has  come  to  the  World  in  New  York,  and  to  its 
imitator  in  San  Francisco,  the  Examiner.  But  what  then? 
If  high  profits  be  a  justification  for  pursuing  any  business, 
then  there  is  no  forbidden  calling  which  now  yields  simul- 
taneously social  disgrace  and  large  money  returns — such  as 
prize-fighting,  conducting  gambling  hells,  and  the  like — but 
is  unjustly  discriminated  against  in  favor  of  the  equally 
shameful  and  far  more  generally  corrupting  Pulitzer  school 
of  journalism.  In  the  newspaper  domain,  as  in  all  other 
fields  of  activity,  it  is  still  left  to  an  honest  man  to  forego 
the  wages  of  dishonesty  and  retain  his  self-respect. 

As  for  the  mob,  which  our  interesting  New  York  con- 
temporary esteems  and  holds  to  be  always  right,  it  has 
been  tamed  and  modified  somewhat  by  several  centuries  of 
rational  civilization  above  it,  but  in  essence  it  is  the  same 
many-headed  monster  it  always  was.  Its  natural  instincts 
are  healthy  enough,  and  it  can  be  led  in  the  right  way  for 
its  own  and  the  common  good  by  the  better  brained  minor- 
ity. But  when  its  leaders  use  their  intelligence  to  play  upon 
the  worse  side  of  the  mob,  to  truckle  to  its  vanity  for  its 
favor,  and  to  serve  its  animal  passions  for  its  nickels,  there 
is  danger  right  ahead.  Under  no  form  of  government  are 
intelligence,  self-restraint,  and  rectitude  so  necessary  in  the 
citizen  as  under  a  republic,  and  no  country  on  earth  has 
so  vile,  so  demoralizing  a  press  as  ours.  When  we  open  a 
daily  newspaper  we  expect  to  find  it  a  combination  of  the 
demagogue  and  the  pander,  and  we  are  seldom  pleasantly 
surprised  by  discovering  that  it  is  anything  else.  There  is 
in  the  republic  no  class  of  men  who  do  so  much  evil  as  its 
journalists.  The  proprietors  of  the  newspapers  are  com- 
monly only  merchants,  not  of  news  merely,  but  of  any  kind 
of  matter  that  may  be  printed  without  coming  into  collision 
with  the  criminal  law.  The  writers  are  mostly  men  who, 
from  having  been  throughout  their  earnest  years  denied 
the  privilege  of  setting  down  their  real  thoughts,  have  of 
necessity  grown  cynical,  and  write  to  order  with  the  same 
careless  facility  that  a  veteran  actor  shows  in  changing  his 
parts.  The  current  newspaper  is  a  modern  'miracle  of  in- 
sincerity— a  triumph  of  the  commercial  spirit  carried  into  a 
field  that  should  be  reserved  for  brains  and  conscience. 
Neither  the  press  nor  the  mob  is  to  be  improved  by  the 
betters  of  both  being  blind  or  kind  to  their  faults.  Each 
needs  the  rod  of  correction,  as  well  as  the  persuasive  invita- 
tion to  come  up  out  of  the  gutter. 

The  Argonaut  has  received  a  number  of  remonstrances  from 
The  republican  well-meaning  Republicans  concerning  its 
Ticket  in  warning  of  last  week.     They  tell  us  that  we 

Danger  Here.  ia.ke  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  chances  for 
the  Republican  ticket  in  this  State,  and  that  even  if  the 
ticket  is  in  danger,  it  is  "  bad  politics  "  to  say  so. 

We  do  not  think  so.  We  believe  that  this  State  can  be 
carried  for  the  Republicans,  but  it  ean  only  be  done  by  an 
early  and  vigorous  canvass,  an  educational  campaign  on  the 
monetary  question,  and  harmony  in  the  local  party.  We 
would  like  to  ask  any  fair  -  minded  Republican  whether 
these  conditions  exist  ?  They  certainly  do  not.  As  we 
write,  an  acrimonious  quarrel  has  broken  out  between  the 
Spreckels-Spear  factions,  and  two  Republican  candidates 
for  Congress  have  been  nominated  in  the  Fourth  District 
— H.  G.  W.  Dinkelspiel  and  Thomas  B.  O'Brieh.  There 
are  already  two  candidates  running  there,  a  Populist,  and 
Maguire,  a  Popocrat. 

As  to  an  early  and  vigorous  campaign,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  quote  the  words  of  the  leaders  of  one  of  the  Republican 
factions.     In  an  interview  Joseph  D.  Spear  says  : 

■  z  L-.:3ks  to  me  as  if  the  Spreckels  faction  intended  to  sacrifice  the 

:  I  ticket  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  their  claim  to  local  su- 

_,acy  in  the  Republican  party.    They  do  not  hesitate  to  split  the 

.publican  vote  in  the  Fourth  District,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 


they  care  anything  for  McKinley.  What  is  the  State  committee 
doing  for  McKinley  ?  So  far  as  I  can  see,  it  has  not  yet  done  any- 
thing. It  has  not  sent  out  any  speakers,  and  it  has  not  started  up 
the  State  campaign." 

Without  indorsing  all  that  Mr.  Spear  may  say  concerning 
his  rivals,  we  agree  with  him  when  he  says  that  the  State 
committee  is  doing  nothing.  The  campaign  in  California 
has  not  been  begun.  There  is  no  State  in  the  far  West 
where  a  vigorous  campaign  is  more  needed.  The  free-silver 
wave  is  growing  in  this  State  from  day  to  day,  and  the  Re- 
publicans are  making  absolutely  no  attempt  to  check 
it.  A  number  of  interior  journals  have  been  conducting 
a  silver  and  gold  ballot  for  the  last  fortnight,  and  the 
figures  read — For  gold,  1,518;  for  silver,  10,651.  While 
many  may  sneer  at  these  figures,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
journals  themselves  were  so  anxious  to  learn  the  popular 
trend  that  it  is  believed  in  newspaper  circles  that  the  ballot 
was  not  stuffed.  If  it  be  said  in  explanation  that  the  sound- 
money  men  did  not  vote,  while  the  silver  men  did,  this  is 
also  a  bad  sign — it  shows  that  the  free-silver  men  are  ear- 
nest and  enthusiastic,  while  the  sound-money  men  are  luke- 
warm. 

The  Argonaut  can  only  say  to  its  remonstrating  Republi- 
can friends  that  it  has  nothing  to  retract.  On  the  contrary, 
it  repeats  its  warning.  And  it  wishes  to  say  here  to  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  that  the  lethargy  that  pre- 
vails among  the  far  Western  and  Pacific  Coast  States 
is  due  to  the  number  of  free-silver  men  on  the  State  com- 
mittees. 

The  Republican  National  Committee  had  better  take  heed. 
The  party  is  being  hurt  in  the  house  of  its  friends. 


The  Delays 
of  THE 
Law. 


Lawyers  to  whom  society  does  not  present  itself  solely  as 
the  source  of  clients,  and  whose  interest  in 
their  profession  is  not  restricted  to  the 
capture  of  fees,  must  marvel  at  the  patience 
of  mankind.  The  courts,  established  to  do  equity,  are 
nearly  everywhere  distrusted,  not  because  they  are  corrupt, 
for  on  the  average  that  is  not  true  of  them,  but  by  reason  of 
the  exceeding  slowness  of  their  procedure.  This  is  in  part 
due  to  the  state  of  the  law,  and  in  part  to  the  notion  held 
by  judges  that  speed  is  incompatible  with  dignity.  We 
have  no  institution  so  conservative  as  the  statute  book. 
The  more  thoughtful  among  the  lawyers  will  admit  as  an 
unrelated  proposition  that  the  law  and  the  methods  of 
courts  require  modernizing  ;  but  when  the  pinch  comes,  in 
the  form  of  a  definite  proposal  to  do  something  radical, 
they  flinch  and  stand  by  the  land-marks.  Within  recent 
years  some  of  our  great  lawyers  have  written  and  spoken 
like  nineteenth-century  men  in  favor  of  simplification  and 
expedition,  but  the  mass  of  the  profession  remains  inert. 

In  no  State  of  the  Union  is  the  law's  delay  a  more  con- 
spicuous evil  than  in  California.  It  is  not  long  since  the 
State  supreme  court  was  scandalized  by  the  "  indecent 
haste  "  which  brought  a  murderer,  about  whose  guilt  there 
could  be  no  question  whatever,  to  the  gallows  in  a  little  more 
than  a  year  after  the  commission  of  his  crime.  In  civil 
cases  slowness  is  apparently  considered  the  chief  thing 
sought.  This  is  especially  true  of  probate  matters.  Under 
the  law's  provisions,  an  heir  to  an  estate,  even  when  there  is 
nobody  opposing,  can  not  come  into  possession  under  a 
year.  When  there  is  a  contest,  no  man  can  feel  sure  that 
he  will  live  to  see  the  end  of  it.  The  Garcelon  will  is  the 
latest  instance  in  point.  Dr.  Samuel  Merritt,  of  Oakland, 
left  his  estate  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Garcelon.  She  in  turn  be- 
queathed it  to  her  nephews  and  Bowdoin  College.  For  four 
years  the  nephews  have  been  endeavoring  to  get  the  whole  of 
it,  and  now  that  the  lower  tribunals  have  made  all  the  delay 
possible,  the  contest  has  been  carried  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court,  with  whom  Father  Time  makes  his  abode 
and  takes  his  siestas.  We  do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  the  controversy ;  but  as  Bowdoin 
College  will  live  longer  than  the  nephews,  we  are  disposed 
to  think  that  the  young  gentlemen's  headstones  will  be  green 
with  mold  before  the  case  is  settled.  Senator  Fair  has  been 
in  his  grave  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the  row  over  his  will 
began  almost  immediately  after  his  death,  yet  the  fight  has 
scarcely  gone  beyond  the  preliminary  taps.  The  num- 
ber of  lawyers  engaged  is  already  so  large,  and  they  have 
raised,  as  in  interest  bound,  so  very  many  issues,  that  it  is 
probable  the  case  will  not  end  with  the  life-time  of  this 
generation. 

Why  should  the  supreme  court  have  dawdled  so  over  the 
case  of  S.  D.  Worden  ?  This  man,  a  railroad  striker, 
was  found  guilty  of  a  signally  cruel  and  cowardly  murder. 
He  was  one  of  the  miscreants  who  displaced  a  rail  and 
sawed  the  timbers  of  a  bridge,  and  so  brought  Engineer 
Clark  and  three  soldiers  of  the  United  States  to  a  terrible 
and  untimely  death.  That  foul  crime  was  done  two  years 
ago,  and  Worden  was  convicted  in  the  superior  court  of 
Yolo  County  in  November,  1894.  Ever  since  then  the 
supreme  court  has  brooded,  not  over  the  question  of  the 
wretch's  guilt  or  innocence,  but  on  whether  any  technical 


errors,  any  departure  from  sacred  custom,  had  been  made 
by  the  trial  judge.  The  other  day,  the  supreme  court,  hav- 
ing given  Worden  more  than  a  year's  undeserved  life  by 
way  of  contributing  to  its  own  dignity,  decided  that  he  had 
been  convicted  strictly  according  to  the  rules  of  the  legal 
game.  A  year  ago  last  April  Durrant  was  arrested  for  the 
outrage  and  murder  of  two  young  girls  in  a  San  Francisco 
church.  He  was  convicted  in  November,  1895,  yet  the  tran- 
script on  appeal,  which  includes  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pages  of  testimony,  is  only  now  being  submitted  to  the  su- 
preme court.  The  months,  possibly  years,  that  will  elapse 
while  the  appelate  judges  mole  through  this  mass  of  matter 
in  search  of  a  fractured  rule  of  procedure  will  justly  give 
confidence  and  nerve  to  every  scoundrel  who  contemplates 
murder.  Holmes  was  tried  in  Philadelphia  at  about  the 
same  time  that  Durrant  was  tried  in  San  Francisco,  though 
it  took  only  as  many  days  in  the  Philadelphia  court  to  dis- 
pose of  Holmes  as  it  required  weeks  to  convict  Durrant 
here.  Holmes  was  hanged  two  months  since,  while  no  one 
who  knows  our  courts  expects  Durrant's  execution  under 
two  years  from  date.  No  wonder  that  the  murder  roll  of 
San  Francisco  is  long,  and  keeps  lengthening. 

France  and  England  put  us  to  shame.  In  neither  coun- 
try are  the  courts  transformed  into  intrenchments  from  be- 
hind which  the  lawyers  of  the  criminal  can  fight  off  justice 
indefinitely.  The  assassin  who  slew  President  Carnot  lived 
but  a  few  weeks,  and  equally  exemplary  speed  was  shown 
in  giving  the  bomb-throwing  anarchists  their  deserts.  In 
June  last,  three  murderers  were  hanged  in  Newgate  Prison, 
London,  whose  deeds  of  blood  were  not  three  months  old. 
Mrs.  Dyer,  the  English  baby-farmer,  whose  crimes,  fright- 
ful as  they  were,  did  not  equal  Durrant's  in  horror,  was 
given  just  a  fortnight  of  life  after  her  conviction.  In  Eng- 
land, the  guilt  of  a  prisoner  being  once  determined,  there  is 
no  coddling,  no  procrastination,  no  opportunities  for  lawyers 
to  thimble-rig.  The  felon  is  hanged  straightway.  And  that 
is  right,  obviously  right.  There  is  no  sound  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  so  in  California.  The  laws  which  prevent  it 
are  bad  laws  and  ought  to  be  amended.  The  customs  of 
courts  which  produce  delay  are  bad  customs  and  should  be 
abolished. 


for  Bryan's 
Cabinet. 


We  observe  by  the  dispatches  that  Mr.  Bryan,  Popocrat 
Some  Hints  nominee  for  the  Presidency,  denies  that  he 

has  promised  a  Cabinet  position  to  Altgeld, 
of  Illinois,  in  the  event  of  his  election.  We 
do  not  see  why  Mr.  Bryan  should  make  such  haste  to  dis- 
avow Altgeld ;  that  gentleman  has  certainly  been  a  warm 
supporter  of  his,  and  was  a  leader  in  the  recent  Popo- 
cratic  convention  at  Chicago.  Neither  do  we  see  any 
reason  why  he  should  not  make  Altgeld  a  member 
of  his  Cabinet.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  Altgeld  ad- 
mirably suited  in  every  way  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Popocralic  Cabinet  if  Mr.  Bryan  is  elected.  Inasmuch 
as  Altgeld  did  his  utmost  as  governor  of  Illinois  to  prevent 
the  Federal  troops  from  suppressing  the  railroad  riots  of 
1894,  wrote  an  insulting  letter  to  the  President  because  he 
sent  the  Federal  troops  to  Illinois,  and  refused  to  take  part 
in  a  parade  at  the  Atlanta  Exposition  because  there  were 
Federal  troops  in  the  line,  he  would  make  a  good  Secretary 
of  War ;  then  he  could  dismiss  in  disgrace  the  United 
States  army  officers  who  forced  the  railroad  rioters  to  stop 
destroying  life  and  property  in  1894.  We  commend  this  for 
reflection  to  those  officers  and  men  of  the  army  of  the 
United  States  who  may  have  intended  to  vote  for  Bryan. 

Another  man  who  would  go  fitly  as  a  colleague  of 
Anarchist  Altgeld  in  the  Bryan  Cabinet  would  be  Tillman, 
of  South  Carolina.  This  individual  disgusted  even  the 
Popocrats  by  the  foulness  of  his  language  and  the  venomous 
nature  of  his  attack  upon  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Tillman  prides  himself  on  the  nickname,  "Pitch- 
fork Tillman,"  which  was  applied  to  him  owing  to  his  skill  in 
pitching  verbal  dung-heaps  upon  his  political  adversaries. 
Pitchfork  Tillman  ought  to  be  Bryan's  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  no  one  could  so  fitly 
fill  the  place  as  Senator  William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada, 
who  is  an  ardent  advocate  of  free  silver  and  a  heated  oppo- 
nent of  the  gold  standard,  but  who,  nevertheless,  lends 
money  on  mortgages  in  Alameda  Ctiunty,  Cal.,  interest  and 
principal  payable  only  in  United  States  gold  coin.  This 
shows  that  Senator  Stewart  is  a  careful  financier — for  him- 
self.    . 

For  Secretary  of  State,  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  would 
do — he  is  an  apostate  Republican,  and  a  deserter  from  his 
party  should  be  repaid  by  a  high  office. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Senator  Teller,  of  Colo- 
rado, might  be  named — he  also  is  a  Republican  renegade, 
and  deserves  a  fitting  reward. 

For  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Senator  Gorman,  of  Mary- 
land, would  be  a  good  man — he  was  false  to  his  Democratic 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  when  the  Sugar-Trust  Tariff  came 
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up,  he  is  false  to  his  sound-money  colleagues  now,  and  fits 
well  in  such  a  cabinet. 

There  remain  the  offices  of  Postmaster-General  and 
Attorney-General ;  they  might  be  given  to  leading  Populists 
as  a  reward  for  their  betrayal  of  their  party  to  the  Demo- 
crats. We  would  suggest  General  James  B.  Weaver,  of 
Iowa,  for  Attorney-General,  and  General  Jacob  S.  Coxey,  of 
Nowhere,  for  Postmaster-General.  General  Coxey's  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country,  acquired  by  leading  his 
"  industrial  army "  to  Washington,  admirably  fits  him  for 
an  office  which  does  so  much  business  over  the  country's 
roads  and  highways. 

If  there  were  any  other  post  in  the  Cabinet,  and  if  the 
gentleman  were  still  among  us,  we  would  suggest  that  it 
be  given  to  Judas  Iscariot,  Esquire. 


It  is  natural  that  Roman  Catholics,  being  committed  to  the 
T  e  Popes  dogma  of  Papal  infallibility,  should  be  prone 

as  Seen  in  to  contend  also,  when  they  can,  for  the  im- 

Cathouc  Eyes,  peccability  of  the  Popes.  That  the  Al- 
mighty should  select  one  of  the  human  race  and  remove 
from  him  the  liability  to  error  in  his  judgments  concerning 
faith  and  morals,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  him  subject, 
like  the  rest  of  us,  to  the  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  is  necessarily  hard  of  belief.  History,  it  is 
true — and  we  say  it  -with  all  due  reverence — gives  us  the 
knowledge  that  not  a  few  of  the  Vicars  of  Christ  were 
about  as  hard  cases  as  ever  disgraced  the  earth — adulterers, 
forgers,  murderers,  and  all-round  miscreants,  who  would  as- 
suredly have  gone  to  the  penitentiary  or  been  hanged  had  it 
been  their  ill  luck  to  live  in  this  impious  age.  Yet  such  is 
the  power  of  an  eager  faith  to  put  colored  spectacles  on 
the  nose  of  the  intellect,  that  ninety-nine  Catholics  in  a 
hundred,  when  they  read  history,  deny  the  facts  which 
prove  that  wicked  Popes,  whose  lives  were  a  scandal  even 
to  their  own  charitable  times,  have  sat  in  St.  Peter's 
chair,  and  spoken  for  God  with  an  authority  which  it  is 
mortal  sin  to  question.  That  is  the  instinctive  practice  of 
the  church's  children,  and  most  Roman  Catholic  historians 
have  defended  the  most  corrupt  and  criminal  Popes.  But 
the  truth  of  history  and  the  pressure  of  modern  criticism 
are  proving  too  much  for  the  best  minds  in  the  fold.  Roman 
Catholic  scholars  who  desire  to  deserve  the  name  and  keep 
a  standing  with  the  intelligent,  are  abandoning  holy  ground 
and  paying  proper  respect  to  fact.  In  a  recent  number  of 
the  Dublin  Review,  Father  Scanneli,  for  example,  has  a 
paper  that,  were  it  written  by  a  Protestant,  would  be  cast 
aside  with  wrath  by  the  great  majority  of  Catholics  as  "an- 
other libel,"  and  confirm  them  in  their  determination  to 
credit  nothing  that  tells  against  the  Milk-White  Hind. 
Father  Scanneli,  however,  is  a  priest  of  the  church,  which  is 
a  different  matter.  He  deals  with  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth, 
and  uses  language  concerning  that  infallible  deputy  of  the 
Creator  which  could  scarcely  be  exceeded  in  harshness.  He 
says  nothing  new,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  startling  to  have  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  affirm  what  is  known.  Father  Scanneli  re- 
calls Rodrigo  Borgia's  free  life  in  his  youth,  and  his  connec- 
tion, as  priest,  bishop,  and  cardinal,  with  Vanozza,  who  bore 
him  four  children,  and  how  he  had  two  additional  children  by 
another  mother.  For  the  conclave  of  cardinals  who  were 
bribed  to  elect  this  Borgia  to  the  Papal  throne,  Father 
Scanneli  feels  an  honest  detestation.  That  conclave,  he 
asserts,  will  "ever  be  infamous  in  the  annals  of  the  church." 
Alexander  the  Sixth  was  "  a  man  utterly  unfit  for  the  lowest 
of  the  church's  offices,  though  he  attained  to  the  highest." 
Some  of  the  cardinals  "actually  thought  him  a  good  man 
for  the  post  !  His  scandalous  life  was  known  to  them,  but 
what  of  that  ?  The  cardinals  hardly  seem  to  have  given  a 
thought  to  the  fact  that  they  were  choosing  a  Vicar  of 
Christ."  The  vices  of  Alexander  and  his  son  are  set  forth 
with  candor.  When  he  had  been  eight  years  Pope,  he 
acknowledged  as  his  a  child  to  whom  a  Roman  woman  gave 
birth.  "Alexander  and  his  family  were  desecrating  the 
Vatican  by  their  scandalous  lives."  That  the  pilgrims  who 
came  flocking  to  Rome  in  1500,  the  year  of  the  great 
jubilee,  were  "profoundly  shocked,"  causes  Father  Scan- 
neli no  wonder.  "The  successor  of  St.  Peter,  whom  they 
came  to  venerate,  was  an  old  man  still  living  in  sin  with  his 
children  around  him.  His  son,  a  brilliant  young  libertine, 
was  openly  selling  nominations  to  the  Sacred  College." 
Nine  new  cardinals  bought  their  red  hats  for  two  thousand 
ducats  eactu  The  death  of  this  Pope,  by  no  means  the 
worst  of  the  line,  moves  Father  Scanneli  to  ejaculate :  "  At 
last  God  had  delivered  His  church  from  the  foul  clutches 
of  the  Judas  of  the  Papacy  ! " 

But  how  came  God,  who  knows  all  things,  future  as  well 
as  past,  to  choose  this  foul  Judas  as  his  representative  on 
earth,  and  endow  him  with  the  superhuman  and  miraculous 
gift  of  infallibility  ?  That  is  a  question  which  the  Innsbruck 
Roman  Catholic  historian,  Dr.  Louis  Pastor,  attempts  to 
answer  in  his  new  work,  "  The  History  of  the  Popes  since 
the  Close   of  the   Middle   Ages."      He   acknowledges  the 


dreadful  condition  of  the  Papacy  in  the  period  of  1484  to 
1 513,  being  quite  as  severe  as  Ranke,  Brosch,  Gregorovius, 
and  other  Protestant  writers.  He  confesses  that  in  that 
period  the  Popes,  with  one  exception,  were  scoundrels.  He 
matches  Father  Scanneli  in  his  view  of  the  character  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  does  full  justice  to  the  demerits 
of  Innocent  the  Eighth.  The  latter,  like  Alexander,  had 
illegitimate  children,  and  one  of  his  sons  was  a  roysterer 
who  lost  at  the  gaming-table  fourteen  thousand  ducats  at  a 
single  sitting  to  Cardinal  Riario.  This  son  he  married 
off  from  the  Papal  palace  with  a  gorgeous  publicity 
which  showed  that  the  fond  and  infallible  parent  was 
indifferent  to  such  public  opinion  as  existed  in  that  pro- 
foundly religious  age.  In  1492,  the  Pope,  who  would  do 
anything  for  revenue,  appointed  Giovanini  Medici,  a  boy  of 
fourteen,  to  the  office  of  cardinal — the  same  Medici  who 
subsequently  figured  as  Leo  the  Tenth,  of  profligate  mem- 
ory. The  crimes  of  Caesar  Borgia,  Alexander's  son,  whose 
infamy  is  immortal,  are  not  glossed  by  Pastor.  The  other 
Popes  who  come  under  his  criticism  are  compelled  to  face 
the  facts  of  their  lives  as  unimpeachable  history  has  pre- 
served them.  Pastor,  however,  is  a  Catholic  before  every- 
thing. He  contends  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  a  duty, 
to  draw  a  sharp  line  between  Popes  as  men  and  Popes  in 
their  sacerdotal  capacity.  He  holds  that,  no  matter  how 
vile  the  life  of  the  vilest  of  the  wearers  of  the  tiara,  he  must 
be  believed,  when  acting  officially,  to  have  spoken  infallibly 
and  for  the  welfare  of  faith  and  morals. 

Those  who  wish  may  credit  that.  It  is  the  final  ditch  of 
a  despairing  church  which,  at  the  end  of  a  struggle  lasting 
for  centuries,  is  forced  at  last  to  make  an  appearance  in  the 
court  of  reason.  In  that  court  its  desperate  argument  that 
an  immoral  man  can  be  a  moral  Pope  will  not  be  accepted. 
It  would  be  as  sane  to  affirm  that  pure  water  can  be  drawn 
from  a  poisoned  well. 

Among  the  various  campaign  projects  submitted  to  the  Re- 
Sixteen  publican   National  Campaign  Committee  is 

to  a  large  red,  white,  and   blue  poster.     It  is 

°NE-  submitted  by  a  Philadelphia  printing-house. 

This  poster  is  headed  in  gigantic  letters  "  Sixteeen  to  One," 
and  is  followed  by  a  succinct  statement  of  what  that  phrase 
means.  It  is  most  extraordinary  that  so  few  people  do 
know  what  it  means.  It  is  twenty-three  years  since  silver 
was  demonetized.  It  is  about  twenty  years  since  the  news- 
papers discovered  the  fact.  It  is  about  fifteen  years  since 
they  began  beating  the  alarm-drum  over  that  fact.  It  is 
about  ten  years  since  the  free-silver  papers  of  the  West 
have  been  denouncing  demonetization  as  "the  crime  of 
1873."  It  is  about  five  years  since  the  demand  for  free- 
silver  coinage  at  sixteen  to  one  has  been  made  in  the  West, 
and  since  that  time  thousands  of  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  have  been  printing  hundreds  of  thousands  of  col- 
umns about  the  matter.  Yet  within  the  last  few  weeks  it  is 
evident  that  the  great  American  public  as  a  whole  have  not 
the  slightest  idea  what  the  phrase  "  sixteen  to  one  "  means. 
It  is  said  that  in  the  South  the  Populists  have  been  assuring 
the  negroes  that  if  they  vote  for  free  silver,  it  means  that 
they  will  receive  sixteen  silver  dollars  for  every  one-dollar 
greenback.  It  is  not  improbable,  considering  the  rudi- 
mentary nature  of  the  negro  brain. 

But  what  is  extraordinary  is  that  so  many  intelligent  peo- 
ple in  the  North  and  East  should  be  so  ignorant  concerning 
this  question.  There  are  any  number  of  college  graduates 
who  could  not  explain  what  free  coinage  at  sixteen  to  one 
means.  There  are  many  merchants  who  do  not  understand 
it.  There  are  school-teachers,  newspaper  men,  clergymen, 
business  men,  and  professional  men  who  do  not  understand 
it.  And  if  this  be  the  case  about  the  men  of  the  country, 
what  shall  we  say  about  the  women  ?  It  is  our  belief  that 
nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  one  thousand  women  in 
the  United  States  have  not  the  vaguest  idea  what  "  sixteen 
to  one  "  means.  When  it  is  considered,  as  we  say,  that  the 
newspapers  have  been  discussing  the  matter  for  years  past, 
it  gives  an  idea  of  how  little  attention  people  pay  to  the 
newspapers. 

Inasmuch  as  there  may  be  some  who  read  this  paragraph 
who  do  not  know  what  the  phrase,  "  sixteen  to  one,"  means, 
we  may  state  that  it  was  the  ratio  established  by  the  United 
States  Government  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  between  gold 
and  silver  ;  then  one  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  sixteen  ounces 
of  silver — or  15.988,  to  be  more  exact.  However,  in  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century  the  discovery  of  new  silver  mines 
and  the  reduction  in  the  cost  of  producing  silver  have 
changed  the  ratio.  Silver  has  fallen  nearly  one-half  in 
value,  and  now  an  ounce  of  gold  will  buy  about  thirty-two 
ounces  of  silver. 

When  the  delegates  to  the  Populistic  convention  at  St.  Loais 
„  left  San   Francisco  a  few   weeks  ago,  much 

Populists  °   ' 

in  stress  was  laid  upon  the  fact  that  these  gen- 

Pullmans.  tlemen    went    in    second-class    tourist-cars. 

The  Examiner — that  organ  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  itself 
owned  by  a  humble  millionaire — dwelt  upon  the  difference 


between  the  delegation  to  the  Populist  convention  and  that 
which  went  to  the  Republican  convention.  The  fact  that  the 
j  gentlemen  who  went  to  the  Republican  convention  traveled 
!  in  Pullman  cars,  with  upholstered  sections  and  luxurious 
!  mattresses,  was  dwelt  upon  at  length,  much  to  their  discredit. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  shown  that  the  Populist  delegates 
went  in  tourist-cars  and  slept  on  the  soft  side  of  the  plank 
seats.  We  had  a  secret  suspicion  at  the  time  that  the  Pop- 
ulist delegates  were  playing  to  the  gallery.  We  observe  by 
a  paragraph  in  the  last  number  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal, 
just  to  hand,  that  our  suspicions  were  well  founded.  That 
paper  says  :  '•  Yesterday  the  Populists  from  the  West  went 
through  the  city  on  their  way  home  from  their  St.  Louis  con- 
vention in  special  Pullman  cars.  The  spectacle  of  a  lot  of 
reformers  traveling  in  such  luxury  was  too  much  for  the 
sturdy  soul  of  Jerry  Simpson." 


The  dispute  that  has  arisen  between  the  Populists  and  the 
Forgotten  *Popocrats  regarding  their  Vice-Presidential 

Vice-  candidates   is  more  a  matter  of  pride  than 

Presidents.  of   principie.     Except    in   the   case   of    the 

death  of  the  President,  the  office  of  Vice-President  carries 
only  an  empty  honor.  He  is  presiding  officer  in  the  Senate 
when  that  body  is  in  session,  but  beyond  that  he  has  no  au- 
thority. The  Speaker  of  the  House  has  far  more  influence 
when  the  active  operations  of  the  government  are  concerned. 
Bryan  is  a  young  man,  and,  should  he  be  elected,  there  is 
little  probability  that  he  will  die  during  his  term  of  office. 
Whether  Watson  or  Sewall  should  be  elected  Vice-President, 
it  is  not  probable  that  either  would  be  heard  of  again.  The 
Vice-Presidential  office  has  been  the  political  grave  of  many 
an  aspiring  statesman. 

How  many  people,  who  are  familiar  with  current  events 
and  pride  themselves  upon  knowing  the  history  of  this 
country,  can  recall  the  names  of  any  Vice-Presidents  prior 
to  Lincoln's  first  term  ?  During  the  earlier  years  of  the 
government  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  were  voted 
for  on  the  same  ballot.  The  candidate  receiving  the  highest 
number  of  votes  was  elected  President  ;  the  one  receiving 
the  next  highest  number  was  Vice-President.  The  result  of 
this  was  that  the  Vice-President  was  as  prominent  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country  as  the  President,  and  usually  succeeded 
to  the  Presidential  office.  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson, 
and  Aaron  Burr  were  the  first  three  Vice-Presidents.  In 
the  Presidential  election  of  1800,  Jefferson  and  Burr  received 
the  same  number  of  votes  for  President,  and  the  result  was 
an  amendment  to  the  constitution  providing  for  a  separate 
ballot  for  President  and  Vice-President. 

Since  that  time,  the  Vice-Presidents  have  been  practically 
j  unknown  men.  In  some  cases,  they  have  succeeded  to  the 
j  Presidential  office  and  have  then  become  prominent.  Martin 
j  Van  Buren  was  Vice-President  during  Jackson's  second 
1  term,  but  it  was  not  until  he  became  President  that  he  could 
I  be  called  a  man  of  nationpJ  reputation.  John  C.  Calhoun 
:  was  Vice-President  under  John  Quincy  Adams  and  under 
I  Jackson,  but  it  was  while  on  the  floor  of  Congress  and  not 
.  while  he  presided  over  the  Senate  that  he  made  his  repu- 
|  tation. 

Under  Jefferson,  and  during  Madison's  first  term,  George 
I  Clinton,  of  New  York,  was  Vice-President.  Elbridge 
Gerry  was  Vice-President  during  Madison's  second  term. 
D.  D.  Tompkins  was  Vice-President  during  Monroe's  two 
terms.  Richard  M.  Johnson  was  Vice-President  under  Van 
Buren.  Tyler  would  not  have  been  known  had  not  Har- 
rison died  during  his  term  of  office.  George  M.  Dallas, 
who  was  Vice-President  during  Polk's  term  of  office,  is 
known  only  through  having  a  city  in  Texas  named  after 
him.  Fillmore  stumbled  into  prominence,  but  King,  who 
was  Vice-President  under  Pierce,  remains  unknown.  Breck- 
inridge was  Vice-President  during  Buchanan's  term,  and 
nothing  beyond  this  is  known  of  him  during  the  four  years 
he  presided  over  the  Senate. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  the  names  of  the 
Vice-Presidents  are  more  familiar.  But  this  is  because  the 
voters  are  still  living  who  supported  them.  It  will  be  but  a 
few  years  before  they  will  also  be  forgotten.  In  the  light  of 
these  facts,  the  dispute  over  Sewall  and  Watson  seems  dis- 
proportionate to  the  importance  of  the  question. 


Judge  Angelotti,  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Marin  County,  has 
The  Donahue  Just  rendered  a  decision  in  the  Mervyn  Don- 
Fountain  ahue  will  case.     The  matter  does  not  affect 

Bequbst.  tne  pUijijc   except  in    one    regard — the    be- 

quest made  by  Mervyn  Donahue  for  a  fountain  to  be  erected 
on  Market  Street,  opposite  First,  on  the  triangular  plot  of 
ground  caused  by  the  intersection  of  the  streets  there  run- 
ning into  Market.  It  was  on  First  Street  that  Mervyn 
Donahue's  father  erected  the  family  homestead  many  years 
ago  ;  it  was  on  First  Street  that  Peter  Donahue  swung  his 
blacksmith's  hammer,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  ereat 
fortune,  a  portion  of  which  the  superior  court  has 
distributing  ;  it  is  therefore  eminently  fitting  that 
should  erect  opposite  First   Street  the  monume. 
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vided  for — to  use  his  own  words,  "  a  public  fountain,  dedi- 
cated to  mechanics,  in  memory  of  my  father,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars." 

Judge  Angelotti  holds  that  this  is  "  a  charitable  bequest," 
but  although  he  has  been  obliged  to  scale  down  the  other 
charitable  bequests,  he  has  refused  to  scale  down  this  one, 
on  the  ground  that  as  a  specific  sum  was  bequeathed,  the 
legacy  would  fail  altogether  if  scaled  down.  The  judge 
says:  "  If  I  am  in  error  in  this,  it  can  easily  be  corrected 
on  appeal." 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  various  legatees  will  not  appeal 
the  case.  The  charitable  beneficiaries  under  the  will — the 
orphan  asylums — can  obtain  no  more  by  appealing  than  is 
allotted  them  by  Judge  Angelotti.  As  to  the  wife  and  child 
of  the  testator,  all  that  they  could  succeed  in  doing  would 
be  to  annul  the  fountain  bequest.  Considering  the  size  of 
the  estate — a  million  and  a  quarter — and  the  large  sum  left 
to  the  residuary  legatee,  his  widow,  the  fountain  bequest  is 
small.  It  would  be  not  only  a  kindly  act  to  carry  out  the 
testator's  wishes  concerning  a  memorial  to  his  father,  but  it 
would  be  a  wise  one  as  well.  There  are  many  beneficiaries 
under  the  will.  If  the  case  is  appealed  now,  there  is  no 
telling  when  it  may  be  closed.  A  bird  in  the  hand 
is  worth  two  in  the  bush.  If  the  widow  is  wise,  she 
will  allow  the  estate  to  be  distributed  now,  instead  of  wait- 
ing, till  the  lawyers  have  sucked  it  dry.  From  our  ob- 
servation of  large  contested  estates  in  the  courts  of  Cali- 
fornia, we  would  advise  any  legatee  to  take  fifty  per  cent, 
cash  down  rather  than  the  chances  of  a  hundred  per  cent, 
after  the  estate  is  through  the  legal  mill.  The  Fair  heirs 
will  have  an  excellent  opportunity  to  test  the  truth  of  this 
theory  of  ours.  The  youngest  heir  is  the  little  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs.  It  is  our  belief  that  before  his 
grandfather's  many  wills  and  widows  cease  from  troubling, 
and  the  lawyers  are  at  rest,  young  Hermann  Oelrichs  will 
have  whiskers. 


Historical 

Party 

Splits. 


The  breaking  up  of  party  lines  in  the  coming  election  brings 
to  mind  similar  situations  in  the  earlier  elec- 
tions in  this  country.  During  the  first  elec- 
tions that  were  held  under  the  system  that  j 
now  obtains,  the  members  of  Congress  assumed  the  right  to 
caucus  and  present  candidates  for  the  Presidency  and  Vice- 
Presidency.  There  was  strong  opposition  to  this,  however, 
and  the  candidates  of  the  caucus  did  not  receive  the  full 
electoral  vote  of  their  party.  In  the  election  of  1808,  the 
Republican  members  of  Congress  held  a  caucus,  and  nomi- 
nated James  Madison  and  George  Clinton.  The  Federal- 
ists, who  were  beginning  to  drop  apart,  voted  for  Pinckney 
and  King.  In  spite  of  the  caucus  nomination,  however,  the 
vote  of  New  York  was  divided,  and  six  votes  were  given  to 
Clinton  for  the  Presidency  and  three  votes  to  Madison  for  i 
the  Vice-Presidency.  Besides  the  two  regular  candidates 
for  the  Vice-Presidency,  scattering  votes  were  given  to  John 
Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  James  Monroe,  and  Madi- 
son. In  the  elections  of  1816  and  1820  there  were  five  can- 
didates for  Vice-President,  though  Monroe  received  a  prac- 
tically unanimous  vote  for  President  at  both  elections. 

The  election  of  1S24  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
the  history  of  the  country.  The  Federalist  party  had  finally 
expired.  The  second  administration  of  Monroe,  commonly 
known  as  the  "  era  of  good  feeling,"  had  been  marked  by 
more  discussion  of  the  method  of  electing  the  President 
and  Vice-President  than  had  been  known  before  ;  but  noth- 
ing came  of  it.  The  election  practically  covered  three  years, 
and  at  one  time  there  were  seventeen  candidates  prominently 
mentioned  for  the  Presidency.  Two  years  before  the  election  j 
this  number  had  been  reduced  to  six,  and,  of  these,  four  were 
actually  voted  for  at  the  election.  The  prominent  candidates 
were  John  Quincy  Adams,  then  Secretary  of  State  ;  John  C.  | 
Calhoun,  Secretary  of  War  ;  William  H.  Crawford,  Secre-  I 
tary  of  the  Treasury  ;  and,  in  private  life,  though  formerly  I 
prominent  in  national  politics,  Henry  Clay,  ex-Speaker  of 
the  House,  ex-Governor  de  Witt  Clinton,  of  New  York, 
and  Andrew  Jackson.  The  contest  among  them  was  per- 
sonal rather  than  political.  Crawford  was  the  candidate 
most  favored  by  the  President,  but  the  latter  refused  to  in- 
terfere in  the  election.  Clay  was  nominated  by  the  legis- 
latures of  Kentucky  and  Missouri ;  Jackson  was  nominated 
by  a  mass-meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Blount  County,  Tenn., 
and  by  numerous  other  conventions  throughout  the  country  ; 
Adams  was  nominated  by  the  legislatures  of  most  of  the 
New  England  States  ;  Clinton,  by  several  counties  in  Ohio  ; 
Calhoun,  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina ;  and  Craw- 
ford, by  the  legislature  of  Virginia.  When  the  electoral 
votes  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  no  candidate  had  re- 
ceived a  majority  of  the  votes.  Jackson  led  with  99,  Adams 
had  S4,  Crawford  4:,  and  Clay  37.  The  House  then  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  a  President,  and  Adams  was  chosen. 

After  this  election,  party  lines  were  more  strictly  drawn, 

the   election   of    1856,    when    Fremont    ran    against 

^  riianan  and  Fillmore.     Fremont  carried  the  New  Eng- 

5tates,  New  York,  Ohio,  Michigan,   Iowa,  and  Wis- 


consin. Fillmore,  who  represented  the  old  Whig  party,  re- 
ceived only  the  votes  of  Maryland,  while  Buchanan  re- 
ceived the  other  votes,  numbering  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
four,  and  was  elected.  This  election  marked  another 
breaking  up  of  parties.  The  Whig  party  disappeared  ;  the 
Republican  party,  which  took  its  place,  was  made  up  of  re- 
cruits from  both  of  the  old  parties.  At  the  next  election 
this  re-adjustment  of  party  lines  was  completed.  The 
Democratic  convention  met  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  on  April 
23d,  and  soon  got  into  a  wrangle  over  the  platform.  The 
result  of  the  dispute  was  that  a  large  number  of  the  South- 
ern delegates  withdrew.  Alabama  led,  and  was  followed 
by  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Texas.  All  but  two  of  the 
delegates  from  Louisiana,  all  but  three  from  South 
Carolina,  three  from  Arkansas,  two  from  Delaware, 
and  one  from  North  Carolina  joined  the  seceders.  The 
regular  convention  nominated  Stephen  A.  Douglas  for  Presi- 
dent and  H.  V.  Johnson  for  Vice-President.  The  seceders 
met  and  nominated  John  C.  Breckinridge  and  Joseph  Lane. 
The  Constitutional  Union  party  nominated  John  Bell  and 
Edward  Everett,  and  the  Republican  convention,  which  was 
the  last  to  meet,  nominated  Lincoln  and  Hamlin.  During 
the  campaign  a  strong  effort  was  made  by  the  Northern 
Democrats  to  effect  a  union  of  the  opposing  factions  of  their 
party.  Union  tickets  of  electors  were  put  up  in  the  close 
States,  with  the  agreement,  express  or  implied,  that  the 
vote  should  go  to  that  candidate  who  came  nearest  to  an 
election.  When  the  votes  were  counted,  Lincoln  had  a 
majority  of  the  popular  vote,  and  received  180  electoral 
votes  in  a  total  of  303. 

During  the  election  of  1872,  party  lines  were  again 
broken  down.  The  Republican  party  had  been  brought 
together  on  the  question  of  slavery.  It  included  many  who 
had  formerly  been  Democrats,  and  the  strongly  centralizing 
policy  of  Grant  alienated  them.  They  split  off  from  the 
old  party,  and,  under  the  name  of  Liberal  Republicans, 
nominated  Horace  Greeley  and  B.  Gratz  Brown.  The 
Democrats  indorsed  these  candidates  ;  the  Labor  Reformers 
nominated  David  Davis  and  Joel  Parker,  who  both  de- 
clined, and  Charles  O'Conor,  of  New  York,  was  nominated 
for  the  Presidency,  the  second  place  being  left  vacant.  The 
election  was  one-sided,  in  spite  of  the  combination  of  the 
Liberal  Republicans  and  the  Democrats.  Greeley  did  not 
receive  any  of  the  electoral  votes.  Grant  received  an  al- 
most unanimous  vote. 

The  elections  since  1872  have  been  on  party  lines.  There 
have  been  candidates  nominated  by  the  advocates  of  some 
special  issue,  but  they  have  cut  no  figure  in  the  election. 


The  San  Francisco  Savings  Union  has  issued  a  circular  to 
Will  the  'ts  depositors,  designed  to  combat  the  idea 

Banks  Pav  that  the  banks  of  California  may  pay  their 

Silver?  depositors  in  silver.     A  wide-spread  belief 

has  been  entertained,  in  this  city  as  elsewhere,  that  in  case 
the  Popocrats  are  successful  the  banks  will  pay  their  de- 
positors in  silver.  This  is  no  doubt  true  of  many  States. 
In  California,  however,  it  is  not  true.  As  we  have  often 
stated  in  these  columns,  this  State  has  what  is  known  as  the 
specific-contract  law  on  its  statute  books.  By  this  law  Cali- 
fornia went  on  a  gold  basis  during  the  greenback  days  in 
the  Civil  War,  and  has  remained  on  a  gold  basis  ever 
since.  We  have  often  pointed  out  the  absurdity  of 
California's  State  conventions  passing  resolutions  in  favor 
of  free  silver  while  such  a  law  remains  upon  her  statute 
books.  It  shows  plainly  how  insincere  the  delegates 
to  those  conventions  are.  However,  there  never  has 
been  any  attempt  to  repeal  the  law.  But  even  if  the 
Popocrats  should  succeed  in  the  coming  election,  California 
would  still  remain  upon  a  gold  basis  until  she  repealed  her 
specific-contract  law.  Whether  she  repealed  it  or  not,  all 
transactions  up  to  the  date  of  that  repeal  would  also  be 
upon  a  gold  basis.  The  depositors  in  the  banks  of  Califor- 
nia need  not  fear  that  their  gold  deposits  will  be  returned  to 
them  in  silver,  or  in  paper,  or  in  anything  but  gold.  Doubt- 
less depositors  in  other  States  wish  that  they  could  say  the 
same. 

We  Sincerely  hope  that  the  Popocrats  will  not  utilize  Mr. 

Bryan's  curious  cross  metaphor  as   a  cam- 

Sacrilegious  j  r 

Campaign  paign  contrivance.     It  might  have  been  ex- 

Devices.  cusable  to  introduce  a  "  crown   of  thorns  " 

and  a  "cross  of  golci  "  in  a  catchpenny  speech  before  a  yell- 
ing political  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  weak- 
minded  delegates.  But  parading  an  actual  cross  and  crown 
through  the  convention  hall  at  St.  Louis,  with  the  design  of 
stampeding  the  Populists  for  Bryan,  was  not  a  seemly  thing 
to  do.  The  cross  and  the  crown  of  thorns  are  sacred  symbols 
in  the  minds  of  many  millions  of  Christians.  If  Mr. 
Bryan,  his  Popocratic  followers,  and  his  Populistic  allies  can 
not  find  enough  campaign  material  without  falling  back  upon 
the  death  agonies  of  the  Saviour  of  mankind,  we  think  that 
they  will  lose  a  great  many  orthodox  votes,  and  we  hope 
they  will. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  alleged  intention  of  living  permanently 
in  England  is  belied  by  the  fact  that  he  recently  refused  a 
handsome  price  for  his  Vermont  residence,  intimating  that 
he  would  occupy  it  permanently  after  next  year. 

Baroness  Hirsch  is  continuing  the  philanthropic  enter- 
prises of  her  late  husband.  She  has  just  given  twenty  mill- 
ions of  dollars  to  his  scheme  providing  for  the  immigration 
of  indigent  Jews  from  Russia  to  the  Argentine  Republic. 

For  some  time  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  going  through 
the  dozens  of  huge  boxes  in  which  he  has  preserved  his  cor- 
respondence for  years.  A  great  many  letters  have  been 
weeded  out,  but  there  still  remain  sixty  thousand  missives, 
which  are  tied  up  in  bundles  and  carefully  docketed. 

Ex-Premier  Crispi  is  undergoing  a  course  of  mud-baths 
near  Padua.  Besides  suffering  from  gout,  he  is  afflicted 
with  weakness  of  the  spine,  and  is  likewise  almost  entirely 
blind,  being  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to  undergo  the 
operation  for  cataract  which  alone  can  restore  his  sight. 

Khedive  Abbas  of  Egypt  is  declared  to  be  on  the  point 
of  abdication.  He  is  rich,  and  would  infinitely  prefer  to 
live  as  his  own  master  in  Vienna  or  Paris  than  to  continue 
in  his  present  state  of  bondage.  According  to  authoritative 
reports,  he  is  at  the  present  time  haggling  with  the  English 
Government  about  the  allowance  he  is  to  receive  if  he  aban- 
dons his  throne. 

Three  of  the  delegates  to  the  St.  Louis  convention  were 
brothers.  They  were  Powell  Clayton  and  W.  H.  H.  Clay- 
ton, of  Arkansas,  and  Judge  Clayton,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
they  all  voted  for  McKinley.  Their  father  was  a  delegate 
to  the  convention  that  nominated  William  Henry  Harrison, 
and  on  election  day  of  that  year  (1840),  twin  boys  were 
born  to  him.  He  named  one  William  Henry  Harrison 
Clayton  and  the  other  John  Tyler  Clayton. 

Colonel  Daniel  E.  Hungerford,  father  of  Mrs  John  W. 
Mackay,  died  in  Rome  on  July  20th.  He  was  a  native  of 
New  York  State,  and  came  to  California  in  1849.  He  re- 
mained on  the  Pacific  Coast  until  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Civil  War,  when  he  returned  to  New  York,  and  from  that 
State  entered  the  Union  army  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Thirty-Sixth  Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  In  1887, 
he  look  up  his  residence  permanently  in  Rome. 

William  J.  Bryan's  boyish  exuberance  over  his  nomina- 
tion recalls  the  fact  that,  not  many  months  ago,  he  made  a 
great  success  as  ring-master  in  an  amateur  circus  given  at 
Omaha,  For  two  nights  he  appeared  before  the  wealth  and 
beauty  of  the  city  in  the  traditional  top-boots  and  high  hat 
of  the  master  of  the  ring,  and  be  cracked  jokes  with  the 
same  facility  that  he  cracked  his  whip.  People  said  Mr. 
Bryan  alone  was  worth  the  price  of  admission. 

The  Emperor  Menelek  gets  bushels  of  letters  congratu- 
lating him  on  his  victory.  Inhabitants  of  Trieste,  disliking 
Italy,  sent  him  an  address  in  verse.  Swiss  admirers  re- 
minded him  of  their  own  struggle  for  independence.  Ger- 
mans and  Auslrians  ridiculed  their  Italian  allies.  School- 
boys begged  for  Abyssinian  postage-stamps.  Jews  offered 
to  float  Ethiopian  bonds.  A  French  girl  sent  him  a  prayer 
which  cured  all  diseases  and  warded  off  all  bullets. 

Judge  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  was  recently  the  guest  of 
Lord  Chief-Justice  Russell  at  a  dinner-party  in  London. 
In  commenting  on  the  fact,  the  London  Law  Journal  said  : 
"The  son  of  the  genial  Autocrat  is  among  the  best- 
equipped  lawyers  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  His  book 
on  '  The  Common  Law,'  which  he  wrote  several  years  ago, 
is  one  of  the  most  erudite  legal  works  ever  published,  and 
has  enjoyed  a  large  circulation  in  England  as  well  as  in 
America." 

Li  Hung  Chang  can  not  find  words  to  express  his  horror 

of  the  European  newspapers.     It  was  bad  enough  in  Berlin, 

where  he  classed  the  German  army  as  "  the  first  and  finest 

in  the   world,"  to   find    that    his    little    compliment   to  the 

French,  that  theirs  was  "  the  oldest  and  most  civilized  nation 

!  in  Europe,"  had  been  quoted  and  copiously  criticised  in  the 

;  German  press.     But  it  was  infinitely  worse  in  the  case  of  an 

I  interview  with  Prince  Bismarck  ;  the  envoy  practically  asked 

'  the  ex-chancellor's  advice  as  to  how  best  to  manage  a  recal- 

|  citrant  emperor.     His  indignation  may  be  imagined  at  find- 

1  ing  his  question  recorded   in  the   German   press  and  tele- 

1  graphed  to  the  four  quarters  of  the  earth." 

Tom  Watson,  01  Georgia,  the  Populist  nominee  for  Vice- 
President,  weighs  only  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  but 
he  is  full  of  fight.  He  is  absolutely  fearless,  physically  and 
in  debate.  He  believes  in  the  duello,  and  once  shot  a  fellow- 
attorney  full  of  holes  for  ruffling  his  sensibilities  during  the 
trial  of  a  case.  When  he  went  to  Congress  in  1S91,  some 
of  the  members  thought  to  bully  him,  but  they  soon  found 
they  had  caught  a  Tartar.  It  was  he  who  made  famous  the 
phrase  "  Where  am  I  at  ? "  It  had  been  used,  in  the  course 
of  a  debate  in  Congress,  by  Cobb,  of  Alabama,  who  was 
decidedly  incoherent  on  that  occasion,  and  Watson  quoted 
Cobb  and  pilloried  him  in  his  book,  which  appeared  a  fort- 
night later. 

J.  H.  Davis,  more  commonly  known  as  "  Cyclone  Davis," 
is  the  largest  man  in  the  State  of  Texas,  standing  six  feet 
eleven  inches  in  his  socks  "  when  he  wears  them."  He  owes 
his  sobriquet  to  his  tremendous  voice  and  peculiar  style  of 
debate.  He  is  the  boss  of  the  Populists  in  Texas  and 
leader  of  the  "  middle-of-the-road "  element  of  the  party. 
He  lives  in  constant  fear  of  assassination  because  of  his 
political  opinions.  ','  For  a  Democrat  of  the  South  to  leave 
his  party  and  become  a  Populist,"  explains  Davis,  "means 
to  be  reviled  and  treated  like  a  dog.  My  cousin  was  shot 
down  for  expressing  sentiments  which  the  Democrats  now 
profess  to  hold."  His  fears  are,  however,  pooh-poohed  by 
the  leading  citizens  of  his  own  place,  Sulphur  Springs. 
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AN    ELECTION    AT    PARADISE    BAR. 

How  a  Dark  Horse  was  Elected  Sheriff. 


the  Hosses  and  the  Slaje 


Toe  Emerson. 
s  befor  they  was  kild.' 


"  We  are  the  people  of  the  wil'.  wil"  Wes', 
An'  we  don't  keer  whar  we  are. 
But  'tween  you'n"  me  we're  forcibly  bles' 
In  livin'  at  Paradise  Bar." 
To  emphasize  the  sentiment,  the  singer  steered  his  stum- 
bling footsteps  into  the  bar  of  the  Red  Eye,  and  the  closing 
door  lost  the  rest  of  his  song  to  the  street,  an  alkali-dusted 
thoroughfare,  sprinkled  with  bowlders  and  lined  on  each  side 
with  uneven  and  unsightly  fronts  of  frame  buildings. 

The  Colonel,  who  was  tall,  stout,  and  Kentuckian,  looked 
approval  of  the  sentiment  of  the  song  at  the  Major,  and  the 
Major,  who  was  short,  sandy,  square,  and  Missounan,  thrust 
his  left  hand  deeper  in  his  pocket,  turned  his  toes  slightly 
more  outward  as  a  standing  gesture,  and  poised  an  index 
finger  argumentalively  in  the  air. 

"  Yassir,"  said  the  Major,  "  Parydise  Bar  ez  a  glorious 
gem  of  the  mountings,  a  sparklin'  di'mind,  with  a  settm'  of 
gold.  All  we  need  to  make  a  fust-class  burg  of  this  chir- 
rupin'  town  ez  enterprise  an'  a  leetle  order."  The  Major 
stopped  and  glanced  inquiringly  at  the  Colonel,  who  was 
sky-watching  and  busy  with  a  thought. 

"  Yo'  are  right,  suh,"  said  the  Colonel,  heattily,  with  his 
hands  joined  behind  him,  '•  Pah'dise  City  is  the  nucleus  of  a 
metropolis,  the  foundation  of  a  gre't  city.  It  has  a  futuh  in 
front  of  it,  suh.  And  it  the'foh  the  mo'  needs  a  guidin' 
hand.  I  have  been  thinkin',  suh,  that  we  must  o'ganize  and 
have  a  local  gov'ment." 

"Jes'  my  opinyun,  perexactly,"  quickly  responded  the 
Major.  "  What  we  need,  to  make  a  bewtiful  an'  pergressive 
city  out'n  Parydise  Bar,  ez  the  majesty  of  the  law.  What 
we  want  ez  a  justis  of  the  peace,  a  board  of  supervisors,  an' 

a "     Here  the  Major  rammed  both  hands  in  his  pockets, 

and  looked  downward  as  if  in  deep  study. 

The  Colonel  looked  at  him  from  the  corner  of  a  half- 
closed  eye.     "  And  a  she'iff,"  he  added,  easily. 

"  The  very  words  that  wuz  on  my  min',"  cried  the  Major, 
looking  up.  And  then  the  Colonel  went  up  the  street  and 
the  Major  went  down  the  street. 

There  was,  indeed,  cause  for  the  conversation.  There  had 
been  a  lynching  in  Paradise  Bar  the  night  before.  This  did 
not  much  matter,  nor  was  it  particularly  strange,  for  lyncb- 
ings  are  indigenous  to  localities  where  an  unregulated  execu- 
tive is  the  only  branch  of  the  law.  But  there  had  been  a 
lynching  the  night  before  that,  too.  And  the  poorest  mathe- 
matician in  camp  could  easily  figure  what  would  become  of 
Paradise  Bar  if  there  were  two  departures  via  the  rope 
route  for  every  arrival  via  the  stage  route. 

It  was  very  unfortunate  that,  owing  to  the  darkness  and 
the  eclipsed  state  of  intoxication  of  the  person  most  inter- 
ested, in  the  first  instance,  the  boys  had  lynched  the  wrong 
man.  Of  course  it  was  all  right,  so  far  as  Jim  McPherson 
was  concerned,  that  they  lynched  him  instead  of  his  brother 
Buck,  for  he  had  been  engaged  in  a  ghost-making  the  pre- 
vious fall  that  entitled  him  to  a  pass  into  eternity.  About 
the  same  time  Ikey  Smith  made  his  big  strike,  and  the  boys 
did  not  attend  to  his  case  in  their  excitement,  and  after  it 
was  over,  they  felt  a  delicacy  about  holding  him  to  account 
for  an  old  matter  which  was  outlawed  according  to  the 
precedents  governing  in  such  cases.  But  the  mistake  made 
another  lynching  necessary,  and  that  was  a  serious  matter, 
for  two  such  events  in  quick  succession  might  spot  the  fair 
fame  of  Paradise  Bar.  Buck  had  been  senior  partner  in 
the  intoxication  business  with  his  brother,  and  had  attended 
to  it  so  enthusiastically  that  he  was  not  in  condition  to  es- 
cape. So  the  committee  took  time  to  consider.  But  his 
was  a  heinous  offense  that  could  not  be  overlooked,  for  he 
had  not  only  killed  a  man,  but  had  killed  him  for  the  express 
purpose  of  jumping  his  claim.  And  so  his  first  rise  in  life 
ended  in  death. 

A  few  days  later  nothing  was  talked  of  in  Paradise  Bar 
but  the  proposed  election,  the  proposition  being  received 
with  the  same  cheerful  enthusiasm  that  would  have  been 
accorded  any  other  kind  of  a  circus.  A  mass  meeting  was 
held,  a  date  decided  upon,  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  election  and  draw  up  a  charter. 

The  boys  were  all  heartily  in  favor  of  a  charter,  though 
few  of  them  had  any  idea  what  "  the  blamed  thing  looked 
like "  ;  so  public  sentiment  settled  upon  Judge  Sampson 
and  Joe  Emerson  for  the  committee,  and  watched  them  to 
see  that  they  went  to  work  upon  the  charter. 

Judge  Sampson's  physical  appearance  was  described  by 
the  boys  when  they  said  that  "  his  shadder  is  a  better  man 
'n  he  is."  In  his  search  for  health  he  had  become  peacefully 
stranded  at  Paradise  Bar.  But  when  the  boys  found  that  he 
had  an  old  law-book  and  a  copy  of  the  State  constitution, 
they  looked  up  to  him  with  respect.  He  soon  wrote  letters 
for  those  whose  hands  were  more  used  to  picks  than  pens, 
drew  up  the  rude  transfers  of  mining  claims,  and  in  the 
realms  of  literature  and  law  reigned  supreme. 

To  explain  why  Joe  Emerson  was  chosen  as  his  associate 
would  have  been  a  hard  subject  for  a  stranger  to  pan  out. 
Joe  was  agent  for  the  stage  and  express  companies,  great 
corporations  which  he  held  in  awe  and  reverence.  He  first 
strongly  attracted  public  attention  when  he  and  his  revolver 
stood  off  a  crowd  of  drunken  fun-seekers  who  had  decided 
to  take  Sing  High,  the  camp's  solitary  Chinaman,  from  his 
wash-shop  and  hang  him  by  his  pigtail.  But  it  was  upon  his 
second  exploit  that  his  fame  principally  rested.  He  had 
little  use  for  a  pen,  it  and  the  sword  being  both  inferior  to  a 
Colt's  in  his  opinion,  and  the  routine  office  reports  were 
enemies  whose  underhanded  tactics  he  dreaded.  Yet  it 
was  vaguely  rumored  in  the  camp  that  he  had  written  some- 
thing that  was  published  in  a  newspaper,  a  feat  that  added 
more  to  his  reputation  than  a  half-dozen  funerals  would  have 
done.  The  "  something  "  was  a  letter  to  the  stage  superin- 
tendent, and  was  as  follows  : 


"Deer  Sir:  I  take  the  Company's  pen  in  hand  to  wright  you 
the  staie  was  7  ours  late  agen  today,  it  was  held  upp.  Ther  was 
700  dolars  on  bord,  the  robers  got  that,    it  would  not  have  bin  so 


much  late,  but  2  fule  pasenjers  made  file, 
is  not  hurt. 

"  the  driver  got  the  fairs  from  the  pasenjers 
Joe  and  the  Judge  went  right  to  work,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  exciting  news  traveled  from  miner  to  miner,  from  claim 
to  claim,  that  the  charter  was  finished.  It  proposed  to 
furnish  to  the  citizens  a  board  of  three  supervisors,  in  whom 
all  powers  not  delegated  to  other  officers  should  be  vested  ; 
a  sheriff  with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  month, 
who  was  to  be  ex  officio  tax-collector  ;  and  a  justice  of  the 
peace  and  city  clerk  combined  in  one,  who  was  to  have  one 
hundred  dollars  per  month  and  all  confiscated  weapons  as 
his  pay.  _ 

By  universal  consent  and  in  the  interest  of  peace  ana 
sobriety,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  election  in  the  Red  Eye, 
owned  and  operated  by  one  Hans  Scopenhauer.  Hans  was 
an  order-loving  citizen,  who  believed  in  peace  at  any  price. 
He  boasted  that  in  his  establishment  no  roan  hid  ever  been 
killed— except  by  himself.  Perhaps  the  easy  and  accurate 
swing  of  his  right  arm  when  it  went  after  a  gun,  and  the 
fact  that  no  one  ever  saw  him  in  the  Red  Eye  with  anything 
but  his  back  to  the  wall,  had  something  to  do  with  this. 

The  next  lime  the  Colonel  and  the  Major  met,  they  traded 
smiling  greetings  and  shook  hands  with  effusive  cordiality. 
Then,  by  tacit  consent,  they  adjourned  to  the  future  polling- 
place.  ,  c 
"  Order,"  said  the  Colonel,  genially,  "  is  the  fust  law  of 
natuh.     What'll  yeh  swallow  ?  " 

The  Major  mentioned  his  weakness,  and  then  glanced 
hesitatingly  at  the  Colonel,  his  glass  in  the  air.  "  I  wus  jes 
talkin'  with  some  of  the  boys  down  the  way,"  he  said,  slowly, 
"  an'  they  think  they  hev  picked  out  the  right  man  fer  sheriff, 
and  then  he  emptied  his  glass,  watching  the  Colonel  nar- 
rowly. 

The  Colonel  beamed  a  friendly  response  outside  the  cir- 
cumference of  his  cup.  "An'  I  was  ta'kin'  with  some  mo 
of  them  down  beat],  an'  they  seem  to  have  fixed  the  matlah, 
as  yeh  say,  without  askin'  us.  I  hahdly  think  they  have 
made  a  mistake."  .  ■ 

The  Major's  smile  grew  more  confident  as  he  straightened 
a  little,  and  replied,  airily:  "The  boys  knows  what  thar 
doin',  sure  enuff.  In  a  big  matter  of  this  km',  they  am  t 
a-goin'  to  do  the  wrong  thing." 

Then  the  Colonel's  smile  broadened  to  the  edges  of  his 
face,  and  each  saw  pleasing  visions  through  the  bottom  of  a 
glass  clearly. 

The  campaign  and  the  excitement  progressed  together. 
No  general  caucus  was  held.  The  office  of  justice  of  peace 
sought  Judge  Sampson  and  found  him  at  home,  waiting,  and 
three  candidates  for  the  supervisorships  were  soon  found  to 
be  far  in  the  lead.  . 

About  this  time  somebody  whispered  something  in  the 
Colonel's  ear  that  made  him  scowl  and  mutter  something 
I  about  "Judas  Isca'iot "  :  and  somebody  else  carried  a  rumor 
■  to  the  Major  that  caused  him  to  grit  his  remaining  teeth  and 
1  utter  vague  remarks  about  snakes  in  the  grass.     The  next 
time  they  met,  they  passed  in  dry  silence ;  the   Colonel  s 
I  glance  was  fixed  on  a  distant  mountain  peak,  and  the  Major 
I  saw  something  intensely  interesting  straight  ahead.     Each 
1  used  every  effort  to  get  votes,  and  their  constituents,  with 
the  same  overpowering  interest  that  they  would  take  in  a 
dog-fi«ht,  cheered  them  on  with  zealous  partisanship.    Every 
man  fn  camp  was  politician  enough  to  know  that  the  vote 
would  be  close,  though  he  made  outlandish  claims  for  his 
candidate  and  backed  his  bragging  with  all  his  possessions. 
The  Colonel  told  the  story  frequently  of  how  Major  Mor- 
rissey  had  left  a  wife  and  family  in  Missouri,  because  neces- 
sity knew  no  relations-in-law,  and  the  Major  retaliated  with 
a  yarn  to  the  effect  that  Colonel  O'Shanahan  would  never 
have  got  out  of  Kentucky  if  he  had  not  been  so  excellent  a 
judge  of  horse-flesh. 

Election  day  was  a  holiday  in  Paradise  Bar.  Every  in- 
habitant was  feverishly  and  actively  interested.  Hans 
Scopenhauer  laid  in  an  extra  supply  of  distilled  trouble,  and 
added  to  his  office  armament.  Then  every  one  voted.  The 
immigrant  from  Cork  and  the  late  corn-husker  from  Iowa 
balloted  side  by  side  ;  the  broken  English  of  the  Dutch- 
man, just  over,  and  the  soft  accent  of  the  sou'  of  Alabama 
had  equal  voices  in  the  election. 

But  when  the  Major  and  bis  marshals  brought  up  Juan 
Moreno  to  help  save  the  country,  there  was  a  vigorous  pro- 
test from  the  Colonel  and  his  aids.  It  was  the  next  worse 
crime  to  voting  twice,  they  claimed  ;  "An  insult  to  the  right 
of  suffrage,  by  Gawd,  suh,"  said  the  Colonel.  And  nobody 
dared  to  attempt  to  vote  twice  at  the  first  election  at  Para- 
dise Bar.  Arguments  on  the  subject  would  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  pistols  instead  of  words,  and  the  passing  of  the 
lie  would  have  been  followed  by  a  boom  in  cemetery  lots. 
Moreno  was  a  "greaser";  shiftless,  dishonest,  and  igno- 
rant, did  he  not  possess  every  qualification  of  the  '  intelli- 
gent voter  "  ?  Then  the  judicial  mind  of  Judge  Sampson 
both  clerk  and  judge  of  the  first  election,  shone  forth  and 
averted  trouble.  "  There  is  no  good  reason  why  he  should 
not  vote "  he  said  ;  "  every  qualification  that  s  missin  in 
him  is  missin'  in  some  one  of  yew."  An  awkward  silence 
fell  upon  the  crowd.  An  attempt  to  point  out  his  delects 
might  make  the  Judge  personal  in  his  answer.  And  so 
Moreno  triumphantly  cast  his  vote,  and  the  frown  on  the 
Colonel's  brow  gathered  more  wrinkles. 

Then  a  brilliant  thought  flashed  athwart  his  mental  sky. 
The  Major's  unpaid  board  bill  was  certainly  larger  than  his. 
And  while  the  Judge  waited  in  silent  dignity  for  the  sun  to 
say  good-night  to  Paradise  Bar,  the  Colonel  and  two  or 
three  of  his  supporters  disappeared.  The  voters  waited  in 
expectation  for  the  closing  of  the  poUs,  still  alternating  calls 
for  refreshments  with  conjectures  as  to  the  result. 

There  was  a  scuffle  outside,  an  excited  murmur  of  sur- 
prise, and  then  the  Colonel  marched  proudly  into  the  room, 
with  Sing  High  on  his  arm. 

The  fat  placidity  of  Sing  High's  face  wore  a  look  of 
pleased  expectation.  It  had  been  made  clear  to  him  that 
he  was  to  play  some  important  part  in  the  drama  that  was 
exciting  Paradise  Bar  from  the  Red  Eye  to  the  suburbs, 
though  he  was  not  at  all  certain  what  he  had  to  do.     There 


was  an  excited  discussion,  and  more  than  one  angel-maker 
was  drawn.  But  Judge  Sampson,  with  calm  impartiality, 
decided  that  his  case  was  similar  to  Moreno's  ;  that  no 
qualifications  had  been  declared  necessary  ;  and  that  they 
had  all  voted  without  regard  to  race,  color,  or  previous  con- 
dition of  penal  servitude  ;  and  that  Sing  High  should  vote. 
The  same  awkward  silence  fell  upon  the  crowd,  and  the 
Judge  took  Sing  to  one  side  and  instructed  him  in  the  grave 
duties  of  an  elector. 

Sing  High's  smooth  countenance  was  seamed  with  smiles 
at  his  own  importance.  There  was  a  whispered  and  ani- 
mated conference  between  him  and  the  Judge,  and  then  he 
came  forward  and  voted  as  the  sun  went  down. 

The  counting  of  the  ballots  was  finished,  and  the  results, 

except  for  sheriff,  announced,  when  a  fatal  accident  occurred. 

Hans  Scopenhauer  ran  out  of  liquid  exhilaration.     He  had 

I  to  go  across  the  street  to  borrow  of  a  rival,  with  whom  he 

I  maintained  open    warfare   and    secret    friendship,    and   the 

peaceful  reputation  of  the  Red  Eye  was  left  unguarded. 

The  Judge  impassively  gave  out  the  result.  "For 
sheriff,"  he  said,  the  vote  stands :  Major  Moreessey, 
19S  ;  Colonel  O'Shanahan,  19S  ;  Joe  Emerson,  1." 

For  a  minute  silence  succeeded  the  announcement  of  the 
vote.  The  Major  and  the  Colonel  sat  opposite  each  other 
at  the  balloting-table,  eyeing  each  other  with  contempt  that 
increased  with  every  drink.  They  had  both  confidently 
counted  on  victory,  and  now,  with  disappointment,  contempt 
changed  to  anger. 

The  Colonel  was  a  blonde — "a  dyed-in-the-wool  blonde, 
the  Major  called  him — and  the  crimson  flooded  his  face  and 
shone   fiercely    through    his   fair  skin.     He  moved  on  his 
cracker-box  until  his  arsenal  rested  more  easily  in  reach,  and 
then  said,  in  an  even  monotone  of  impressive  quietness  : 

"  If  yeh  had  voted  yellah  dawgs  enough  at  this  election, 
yeh  might  have  elected  one.  An',  suh,  yeh  have  come  as 
neah  it  as  the  sca'sity  of  dawgs  'ud  allow.  Yeh  have  voted 
a  Mexican  who  is  a  hoss-thief,  an'  if  ye'd  anothah  hoss-thief, 
yeh  might  have  elected  one  she'iff."  The  Colonel  was  look- 
ing straight  at  the  Major  now,  and  neither  was  pleasant  to 
look  at. 

The  angles  in  the  Major's  face  grew  sharper  with  each 
word,  and  his  face  grew  dark  with  deep  anger.  He  glared 
at  the  Colonel  for  a  moment,  and  then,  in  that  same  deadly 
tone  of  level  precision,  came  his  reply  : 

"  Hyarafter,  when  a  man  comes  inter  this  camp  with  his 
rekkurds  burnt  behin'  'im,  wantin'  ter  run  fer  offis,  the  fust 
thing  to  do  ez  to  sarch  'im  and  see  ef  he  hez  a  pig-tail.  We 
alius  guessed  thar  wuz  only  one  Chinyman  in  the  Bar  until 
ternight,  when  the  elekshun  unkivvered  another.  I'd  ruther 
be  a  yaller  dawg'n  be  a  Chinyman  an'  afeerd  ter  say  so  till 
elekshun  time."  .    -    , 

The  Colonel's  answer  seemed  to  be  addressed  aimlessly, 
but  those  who  were  edging  back  saw  that  his  hand  rested  on 
his  pistol.  His  eyes  gleamed,  and  he  swelled  with  outraged 
wrath.  "  I  am,  suh,  a  descendant  of  one  of  the  fust  fam'- 
lies  of  Ame'ica,  an'  if  yeh  say  I  am  anything  but  a  gentle- 
man, yeh  are  a  dihty  liah  and  an  infehnal  scoundrel." 

The  Major's  hand  moved  quickly,  but  the  Colonel's  was 
not  one  whit  slower.  There  were  a  half-dozen  echo-inter- 
mingling reports,  and  then  the  boys  who  had  disappeared 
under  the  tables  straightened  themselves  in  larger  quarters, 
and  those  who  had  disappeared  through  the  windows  came 
back  through  the  doors. 

The    Major  still  sat  upright  at  the   table,   his  sarcastic 
smile  wreathed  in  smoke.     The   Colonel  leaned  with  bowed 
;  head  upon  the  table,  one  arm  nervelessly  grasping  his  re- 
volver.    Both  were  dead. 

For  a  minute  there  was  that  subdued  silence  that  is  a 
quality  of  the  roughest  humanity  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  the  boys  slowly  and  tenderly  carried  into  an  adjoining 
room  the  victims  of  the  first  election  at  Paradise  Bar. 

They  had  again  assembled  in  solemn  silence,  while  Hans, 
who  had  hastily  returned,  was  wringing  his  hands  in  silent 
despair  over  the  loss  of  his  reputation  and  the  breaking  of 
his  beloved  precedent,  when  Emerson  arose  and,  with  one 
foot  on  a  chair,  said,  awkwardly,  but  earnestly  : 

"  Boys,  both  of  'em  wanted  tew  be  sheriff,  an'  neither  of 
'em  could  give  it  up.  An'  so  they  died  to  squar'  things. 
But  wot  we  want  tew  remember  is  that  they  left  us  with  thar 
faces  tor'd  trubble  ;  neither  of  'em  wuz  shot  in  the  back. 
An'  let's  plant  'em  in  style,  for  they  passed  over  ttf  divide 
with  eves  straight  ahead  an'  nary  a  scared  look  behin'. 

In  the  murmur  of  approval  that  followed,  the  Judge  rose 
judicially  to  his  feet.  "  What  you  say  is  true,  and  to-morrow 
we  will  plant  'em  as  brave  men  are  buried  by  their  com- 
rades "  Here  the  Judge  paused  and  raised  his  arm  im- 
pressively. "  But  in  our  regard  for  the  dead,  we  must  not 
forget  our  respect  for  the  majesty  of  the  law.  We  are 
here  to-night  to  discharge  a  solemn  obligation,  and  as 
citizens  we  must  stand  by  the  task  until  all  the  require- 
ments of  the  law  are  satisfied. 

"  AU  the  offices  have  been  declared  filled  except  that  ol 
sheriff.      Since  the   Colonel   and  the  Major,  who  received 
the  highest  votes,   are    disqualified,    I   hereby  declare  that 
the  candidate  receiving  the  next  highest  number  of  votes- 
Mr.  Joseph  Emerson— is  elected  sheriff  of  Paradise  Bar. 
The  crowd  murmured  a  unanimous  assent. 
Sing  High  had  voted  for  Joe  Emerson. 
San  Francisco,  August,  1896.  Paul  Shoup. 


Rupert  Guinness,  who  won  the  diamond  sculls  at  Henley, 
is  the  eldest  son  and  heir  of  Lord  Iveagh,  and  will  come  in 
for  a  million  or  two  on  the  death  of  his  father.  He  is  a 
splendidly  built  man,  but  his  college  career  has  been  the  re- 
verse of  brilliant.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Guinness  has  been 
smuggled  through  his  "  exams  "  in  a  way  that  would  have 
been  impossible  to  a  poorer  man. 

Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  the  American  artist  who  was  ap- 
pointed a  chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  of 
cently,  is  a  Bostonian,  but  his  home  has  been 
the   past    twenty   years.     He   is   as   great  a 
painter. 
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NEWPORT    IN    A    FLUTTER. 


Coolness   between    the    Mothers    of   an    American    Duchess   and   a 

Semi-American  Duke— Mrs.  Belmont  and  the  Duchess 

of  Manchester  are  at  Outs. 

New  York  society  is  looking  forward  with  anticipation 
and  ill-concealed  delight  to  the  arrival  of  the  Duchess  of 
Manchester,  accompanied  by  her  son,  the  young  duke. 
They  are  due  to  arrive  in  Newport  in  two  or  three  days, 
when  they  are  to  be  the  guests  of  James  J.  Van  Alen. 
Miss  May  Van  Alen  arrived  in  Newport  last  night.  She 
will  make  preparations  to  receive  her  ducal  guests,  as  also 
the  sister  of  the  duke,  Lady  Mary  Montagu.  They  are  on 
their  way  to  the  United  States  accompanied  by  Miss  Sarah 
Van  Alen,  the  younger  daughter  of  Mr.  James  J.  Van  Alen. 
Beneath  this  apparently  innocent  announcement,  New 
Yorkers  see  the  possibility  of  a  row,  and  inasmuch  as  a  so- 
cial row  is  always  pleasant  (except  to  those  engaged  in  it), 
they  hope  that  the  fur  will  fly. 

"  Society  "  expects  that  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Belmont,  who  is 
mother  to  a  duchess  and  mother-in-law  to  a  duke,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester,  who  is  the  mother  of  a  duke,  will 
not  hesitate  to  declare  war.  They  were  friends  when  they 
were  girls.  The  Duchess  of  Manchester  was  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Mrs.  Yznaga,  who  twenty-five  years  ago  was 
one  of  the  social  leaders  of  New  York.  Consuelo  Yznaga 
was  a  great  belle  in  those  days.  She  met  Viscount  Mande- 
ville,  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester,  at  a  fete  cham- 
petre  given  by  James  Gordon  Bennett.  The  young  English 
nobleman  fell  head  over  ears  in  love  with  her,  much  to  the 
discomfiture  of  his  mother,  who  wanted  him  to  marry  an 
American,  but  wanted  him  to  marry  a  rich  American.  Miss 
Consuelo  Yznaga  had  no  dowry. 

Miss  Yznaga  was  the  school  chum  of  a  pretty  Southern 
girl,  Miss  Alva  Smith,  of  Mobile.  While  Miss  Smith  was 
visiting  Miss  Yznaga,  she  there  met  her  first  husband,  Willie 
K.  Vanderbilt,  being  introduced  to  him  by  the  girl  who  is 
now  the  Duchess  of  Manchester.  Both  of  the  girls  made 
brilliant  marriages.  One  married  a  peer's  son  and  heir  to  a 
dukedom  ;  the  other  married  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
world. 

Their  friendship  continued  after  marriage  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  Mrs.  Vanderbilt's  daughter,  now  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough,  was  named  Consuelo  after  her  friend.  But  as 
years  have  flown  by,  the  ladies  have  drifted  apart,  and  in  the 
recent  row  between  Mrs.  Belmont  and  her  former  husband, 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  it  is  understood  that  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester took  the  husband's  side,  which  caused  her  former 
friend  to  vow  vengeance  against  her. 

The  Duchess  of  Manchester  has  been  a  most  unhappy 
wife.  Very  soon  after  she  was  married  to  Lord  Mandeville, 
he  neglected  her  so  shamefully  that  it  excited  the  utmost 
sympathy  for  her  in  royal  and  noble  circles  in  Great 
Britain.  Lord  Mandeville  was  so  lost  to  shame  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  consort  openly  with  a  music-hall  singer, 
and  this  young  person  used  to  state — also  openly — that  she 
supported  him.  Lord  Mandeville  had  no  money  and  his 
father  had  very  little,  so  that  Lady  Mandeville — now  the 
Duchess  of  Manchester — had  great  difficulty  in  supporting 
herself  and  her  two  children.  She  succeeded  in  doing  it, 
however,  and  she  won  the  favor  of  the  queen  by  refusing  to 
institute  divorce  proceedings  against  her  husband.  She 
could  easily  have  obtained  a  divorce  if  she  had  chosen, 
owing  to  his  disreputable  life,  his  desertion,  and  his  utter 
neglect  of  her.  But  she  preferred  not  to  do  so.  As  a  re- 
sult the  queen  and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  who  is  a  great 
social  power,  treated  her  with  the  most  marked  favor,  and 
she  was  a  frequent  guest  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  at  Sand- 
ringham.  This,  I  may  remark,  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  being  a  guest  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  London. 
There  are  a  number  of  American  ladies  who  have  been 
guests  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  but  never  guests  of  the 
princess.     It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  this  distinction. 

Consuelo  Yznaga's  long  years  of  suffering  have  been 
recompensed  to  a  certain  extent,  for  her  father-in-law  died 
before  her  husband.  Had  he  survived  him,  she  would 
never  have  borne  anything  but  the  courtesy  title  of  Vis- 
countess Mandeville.  As  it  was,  however,  the  Duke  of 
Manchester  died,  and  she  thereby  became  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, and  not  long  afterward  her  worthless  husband  did 
her  the  favor  to  die  also.  Although  neither  of  them  left 
much,  still  something  was  left,  and  the  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, after  her  years  of  poverty,  found  herself  in  com- 
parative financial  ease.  None  the  less,  she  thinks  that  her 
son  should  marry  money,  and  hence  she  brings  him  over  to 
this  country  to  seek  a  rich  American  bride.  He  is  only 
nineteen,  and  until  he  attains  his  majority  she  remains  in 
control  of  the  property  of  the  Manchester  dukedom.  This 
comprises  the  Castle  of  Kimbelton  in  England  and  the 
Castle  of  Tenderagee  in  Ireland.  There  are  also  under  the 
control  of  the  Duchess  of  Manchester  six  church  livings — 
that  is,  she  appoints  the  rectors  and  clergy  of  six  populous 
parishes.  Any  young  lady  who  marries  the  duke  will  find 
herself  fitted  out  with  two  ancient  and  romantic  castles,  a 
ducal  crown,  a  title,  and  an  American  mother-in-law. 

Already  rumor  is  Busy  selecting  a  bride  for  the  Duke  of 
Manchester.  Miss  Alice  Gould  is  frequently  spoken  of. 
She  is  eighteen  years  old,  a  year  younger  than  the  duke. 
She  is  one  of  the  Gould  heiresses,  and  since  the  death  of 
her  father,  Jay  Gould,  she  has,  when  not  at  school,  lived 
with  her  sister,  Miss  Helen  Gould.  It  is  said  that  she  will 
receive  $6,000,000  when  she  marries,  with  many  millions 
more  to  come  from  the  immense  Gould  estate.  She  is  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  many  rich  girls  now  spoken  of.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Perkins  is  another  great  heiress  who  is  also  very 
young.  She  is  now  making  an  educational  tour  in  Europe, 
chaperoned  by  Miss  Maud  Howe  Elliott,  tie  daughter  of  Julia 
Ward  Howe.  She  will  in  two  years  come  into  $17,000,000, 
£';  her  '}y  her  grandfather.  Miss  Perkins  is  not  pretty.  Miss 
:iia  Fair  is  also  mentioned,  but  as  she  is  a  Roman  Cath- 
it  is  not  considered  that  the  Duke  of  Manchester  would 


sue  for  her  hand,  as  the  family  always  have  been  rigid  non- 
Romanists.  Miss  Virginia  Gammell,  another  heiress 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  duke,  may  some  day  have 
$8,000,000.  Miss  Mary  Trevor  inherited  some  $3,000,000 
from  her  father  several  years  ago.  Among  the  other  rich 
girls  who  are  said  to  be  "taking  notice"  of  the  duke  are 
Miss  Gerry,  Miss  Havemeyer,  Miss  Brooks,  Miss  Burden, 
Miss  Van  Alen,  Miss  Brice,  Miss  Taylor,  and  Miss  May 
Goelet.  Miss  Oelrichs,  a  daughter  of  Charles  Oelrichs,  is 
also  one  of  the  heiresses  who  have  pretensions  to  looks  as 
well  as  to  money.  Her  mother,  who  is  still  young  and  hand- 
some, was  a  Miss  Blanche  de  Loosey  and  is  a  younger  sister 
of  Mrs.  Theodore  Havemeyer.  Miss  Oelrichs  is  therefore 
a  cousin  of  Miss  Dora  Havemeyer.  Both  of  them  are  de- 
voted to  riding,  driving,  and  outdoor  sports. 

The  Van  Alen  family  have  given  out  that  all  this  talk  in 
regard  to  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester  is  moon- 
shine, and  Mr.  Van  Alen  stoutly  declares  that  the  sole 
reason  for  the  duchess  coming  over  at  this  time  is  to  bring 
out  his  motherless  daughter,  May.  The  Duchess  of  Man- 
chester, when  she  was  Miss  Yznaga,  was  a  warm  friend  of 
Mrs.  Van  Alen.  Mrs.  Yznaga,  the  mother  of  the  Duchess 
of  Manchester,  will  spend  the  summer  at  Newport,  and 
Fernando  Yznaga,  her  brother,  will  also  be  there.  He,  by 
the  way,  was  once  the  husband  of  another  one  of  the 
pretty  Smith  girls  of  Mobile,  sisters  of  Mrs.  O.  H.  P.  Bel- 
mont. His  wife,  Mrs.  Fernando  Yznaga,  secured  a  divorce, 
and  subsequently  married  Willie  Tiffany,  well  known  in 
San  Francisco,  in  New  Yoik,  and  in  Paris.  Fernando 
Yznaga  is  said  to  be  going  to  Newport  for  the  purpose  of 
making  another  match  for  himself.  Well,  well,  how  this 
world  is  given  to  marrying  !  Flaneur. 

New  York,  July  28,  1896. 


WHILE    THE    HEART    BEATS    YOUNG. 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

While  the  heart  beats  young  ! — O  the  splendor  of  the  Spring, 

With  all  her  dewy  jewels  on,  is  not  so  fair  a  thing — 

The  fairest,  rarest  morning  of  the  blossom-time  ol  May 

Is  not  so  sweet  a  season  as  the  season  of  to-day 

While  Youth's  diviner  climate  folds   and  holds  us,   close    caressed. 

As  we  feel  our  mothers  with  us,   by  the  touch  of  face  and  breast  ; 

Our  bare  feet  in  the  meadows,  and  our  fancies  up  among 

The  airy  clouds  of  morning — while  the  ht-art  beats  young. 

While  the  heart  beats  young  and  our  pulses  leap  and  dance, 

With  every  day  a  holiday  and  life  a  glad  romance — 

We   hear   the    birds    with  wonder,    and    with    wonder   watch    their 

flight- 
Standing  still  the  more  enchanted,  both  of  hearing  and  of  sight. 
When  they  have  vanished  wholly — for,  in  fancy,  wing  to  wing, 
We  fly  to  Heaven  with  them,  and,  returning,  still  we  sing 
The  praises  of  this  lower  Heaven  with  tireless  voice  and  tongue, 
Ev'n  as  the  Master  sanctions — while  the  heart  beats  young  1 

While  the  heart  beats  young  ! — while  the  heart  beats  young  I 
O  green  and  gold  old  Earth  of  ours,  with  azure  overhung 
And  looped  with  rainbows  ! — grant  us  yet  this  grassy  lap  of  thine — 
We  would  be  still  thy  children,  through  the  shower  and  the  shine  I 
So  pray  we,  lisping,  whispering,  in  childish  love  and  trust, 
With  our  beseeching  hands  and  faces  lifted  from  the  dust 
By  fervor  of  the  poem,  all  unwritten  and  unsung, 
Thou  givest  us  in  answer,  while  the  heart  beats  young. 

— Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  August, 


The  convention  that  framed  the  Illinois  constitution  of 
1870  was  so  confident  of  the  finality  of  the  work  accom- 
plished, that  a  provision  was  inserted  prohibiting  the  submis- 
sion to  the  voters  of  the  State  of  more  than  one  amendment 
at  a  time.  But  no  State  constitution  of  the  modern  type, 
dealing  with  all  sorts  of  subjects  that  should  be  left  to  legis- 
lation, is  likely  to  work  well  in  a  rapidly  growing  State,  and 
it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  restriction  of  amendments  to 
one  every  two  years  stands  in  the  way  of  a  number  of  re- 
forms that  are  really  needed.  The  most  pressing  of  these 
reforms  relate  to  the  revenue  laws  of  the  State.  The  diffi- 
culty is  felt  most  keenly  in  Chicago,  and  the  city  will  be 
more  and  more  straitened  every  year  unless  something  is 
done.  The  Civic  Federation  is  now  taking  the  matter  ener- 
getically in  hand,  and,  as  a  preliminary,  is  urging  the  adop- 
tion next  November  of  an  amendment  to  the  constitution 
whereby  hereafter  it  may  become  legal  to  vole  upon  no  less 
than  three  amendments  at  the  same  time. 


The  use  of  pampas  grass  for  plumes  in  political  cam- 
paigns originated  in  1892.  Mrs.  H.  W.  R.  Strong,  who 
owns  the  Ranchito  del  Fuerto  in  San  Gabriel  Valley,  pre- 
sented a  design  to  the  Republicans  in  that  year  and  later 
another  to  the  Democrats.  The  Republican  emblem  con- 
sisted of  three  plumes,  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  arranged  in 
the  shape  of  a  fan.  The  Democratic  emblem  also  con- 
sisted of  three  plumes,  but  in  their  natural  color,  mounted 
on  a  red  stick  and  tied  with  a  blue  ribbon.  Mrs.  Strong's 
object  was  to  create  an  American  market  for  the  plumes, 
the  European  demand  having  fallen  off  more  than  one-half. 


Joseph  Pulitzer  has  a  penchant  for  silence.  Last  year  he 
had  a  stone  tower  built  at  his  summer  home.  It  cost  him 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  but  as  it  was  not  perfectly 
noise-proof  he  had  it  torn  down.  It  was  rebuilt  last  winter, 
and  now  one  could  not  hear  a  cannon  go  off  outside  the 
battlements.  The  walls  have  been  filled  with  mineral 
wool,  and  a  noiseless  passenger  elevator  runs  from  the 
editor's  sleeping  apartment  in  the  fifth  story  to  the  swim- 
ming pool  in  the  basement.  A  chute  from  the  one  to  the 
other,  by  the  way,  would  make  an  efficient  substitute  for  an 
alarm-clock. 

^  •  *■ 

In  connection  with  the  new  silver  certificate  an  important 
question  of  orthography  has  been  raised.  "  Tranquillity " 
is  spelled  on  the  certificate  with  but  one  /.  Criticism  has, 
however,  been  silenced  by  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that 
that  is  the  spelling  employed  in  the  constitution,  from  which 
the  inscription  was  copied. 


Queen  Victoria  owns  a  dress  manufactured  of  spiders' 
webs.     It  was  a  present  from  the  late  Empress  of  Brazil. 


LONDON    GOSSIP. 

Americanism    the    Fad    of  the    Hour    in    England— The    Prince    of 
Wales  and  Chauncey    Depew  Speak  at  a    Banquet- 
Bicycling  Boom  Continues. 

For  the  moment  Americanism  is  the  fashion — the  fad  of 
the  Londoners  is  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Com- 
pany of  Boston.  The  queen  entertained  these  American 
visitors  at  Windsor  Casile  about  ten  days  ago,  and  on  the 
ninth  of  July  they  were  invited  to  the  review  at  Aldershot,  a 
compliment  paid  only  twice  before  to  foreigners,  and  then 
only  to  the  Czar  of  Russia  and  the  Emperor  of  Germany. 
The  same  night  a  banquet  was  given  them,  which  the  Prince 
of  Wales  attended,  and  in  two  speeches  he  expressed  senti- 
ments of  friendship  toward  the  American  people  unpre- 
cedented in  the  annals  of  after  -  dinner  speeches  in 
London.  Lord  Wolseley  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
spoke  in  the  same  strain,  and  Mr.  Bayard,  the  Ameri- 
can embassador,  also  made  a  speech.  The  general 
tone  of  the  gathering  was  in  the  direction  of  an  inter- 
national love-feast,  and  many  of  the  speeches  advocated 
a  permanent  board  of  international  arbitration.  There  was 
a  most  distinguished  gathering  present,  including  many  high 
officials  of  the  English  army.  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew  made 
the  speech  of  the  evening.  He  mounted  a  chair  in  the 
centre  of  the  hall,  and  kept  the  gathering  in  roars  of  laugh- 
ter during  most  of  his  speech.  Mr.  Depew  said  that  "when 
ugly  things  were  said  about  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  French,  German,  or  Russian,  they  did  not  care  a 
button.  They  knew  that  they  could  together  lick  the  world 
any  day."  But  there  was  one  thing  in  his  speech  which 
rankled  in  the  breasts  of  the  Ancients  and  Honorables.  It 
was  this  :  Mr.  Depew  said  that  in  America  there  were  three 
kinds  of  military  bodies  :  the  regular  army,  which  fights, 
the  National  Guard,  which  fights  when  called  upon,  and  the 
Ancients,  who  would  not  fight  under  any  circumstances. 
However,  it  is  probable  that  the  Englishmen  present  took 
Mr.  Depew's  remark  with  a  certain  amount  of  salt. 

In  line  with  the  American  wave  of  feeling,  the  Fourth  of 
July  this  year  was  celebrated  with  unusual  dclai.  There  was  an 
American  matine*e  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  in  the  afternoon, 
at  which  Felix  Morris  and  his  company  played  an  American 
piece.  Minister  and  Mrs.  Bayard  gave  their  usual  afternoon 
at  the  embassy,  in  Victoria  Street,  and  this  was  followed  by 
an  American  Club  dinner.  In  the  evening,  Mrs.  John  Bid- 
dulph  Martin  gave  a  large  reception  at  her  house  at  Hyde 
Park  Gate,  and  there  was  a  parade  of  American  horses  in 
Hyde  Park  and  a  Fourth  of  July  fete  and  fire-works  at  the 
Crystal  Palace.  At  the  Comedy  Theatre  entertainment, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Dana  Gibson  occupied  a  box,  and  the 
lady  looked  as  if  he  had  modeled  his  Gibson  girl  from  his 
wife. 

The  coming  wedding  of  the  Princess  Maud  has  led  the 
papers  to  devote  a  certain  amount  of  space  to  her  trousseau, 
but  those  articles  of  lingerie  which  the  American  papers 
riot  over  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  The  English 
papers  have  drawn  the  line  at  intimate  garments,  but  they 
have  profusely  illustrated  the  young  ladj's  ckaussure.  The 
princess  inclines  to  a  variety  in  foot-gear,  as  she  has  an  un- 
usually small  and  prettily  shaped  foot.  She  has  in  her 
trousseau  long  boots  and  short  boots,  low  boots  and  high 
boots,  satin  boots  and  kid  boots,  slippers  of  patent  leather, 
slippers  of  silk  embroidered  with  diamonds,  shoes  for 
tennis,  shoes  for  boating,  shoes  for  walking,  shoes  for 
cycling,  and  shoes  for  every  day  in  the  year.  Her  collec- 
tion of  stockings  was  also  allowed  to  be  spread  before  the 
public  eye,  and  ran  from  the  filmy  silk  powdered  with  dia- 
monds to  the  heavy  tartan  stockings  worn  golf-playing  or 
shooting  in  the  Highlands. 

Despite  the  number  of  daily  papers  in  London,  two  have 
recently  been  added  to  the  list.  One  is  called  the  Daily 
Courier.  It  is  published  by  Sir  George  Newnes,  the  gentle- 
man who  had  accumulated  an  enormous  fortune  out  of  his 
various  publications,  such  as  Tid-Bits,  the  Strand  Magazine^ 
and  the  daily  evening  paper  called  the  Westminster  Gazette. 
The  Courier  is  a  twenty-page  paper.  It  is  like  the  Ameri- 
can newspapers  in  its  newsiness  and  in  its  headings.  There 
are  no  editorials,  all  editorial  comment  being  made  in  con- 
nection with  the  news  paragraphs.  It  is  also  a  very  clean 
I  paper.  The  London  press  is  much  cleaner  than  that  of  the 
United  States,  but  the  Courier  is  the  cleanest  of  them  all. 
It  is  a  half-penny  paper.  The  Courier  professes  to  be  non- 
political,  and  is  partly  illustrated. 

Another  new  paper  is  called  the  Daily  Mail.  It  also  is  a 
half-penny  paper,  and  is  managed  by  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth,  a  young  man  who  made  a  fortune  out  of  a  paper 
similar  to  Tid-Bits,  called  Answers.  He  is  also  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  paper  called  the  Evening  News.  Mr.  Harms- 
worth  says  that  he  expects  to  spend  one  hundred  thousand 
pounds — about  five  hundred  thousand  dollars — before  he 
places  his  new  paper  on  a  paying  basis,  but  he  expects  to  do 
that  in  about  five  years.  He  does  not  give  the  names  of  his 
staff,  but  prefers  anonymity.  Sir  George  Newnes,  on  the 
other  hand,  announces  that  his  editor-in-chief  will  be  Mr. 
Earl  Hodgson.  His  managing  editor  will  be  Mr.  L.  F. 
Austin,  who  is  now  connected  with- the  Illustrated  London 
News  and  furnishes  a  weekly  column  to  the  Sketch.  Mr. 
Austin  is  an  Irish- American,  and  wields  a  bright  and  amus- 
ing pen.  The  Daily  Mail  will  be  non-political.  Sir  George 
Newnes  himself  is  a  Liberal,  while  his  editor,  Mr.  Earl 
Hodgson,  is  a  Conservative. 

The  bicycle  boom  still  continues  to  rage  in  London. 
During  the  season  a  part  of  Hyde  Park  has  been  given  to 
bicyclers.  Battersea  Park  was  formerly  their  resort,  but 
finally  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  is  "Ranger"  of  Hyde 
Park,  was  induced  to  grant  permission  to  cycle  in  Hyde 
Park  in  the  morning  hours.  There  are  more  women  than 
men  on  wheels.  You  never  see  in  Hyde  Park  any  women 
in  knickerbockers.  Their  costumes  invariably  include  a 
short  skirt  reaching  to  the  ankle.  They  contrast  very 
markedly  with  the  fantastic  creatures  you   see  in  the  Bois 
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de  Boulogne  in  Paris.  There  the  women  wear  tight-fitting 
knickerbockers  of  very  thin  material  coming  only  to  the 
knee.  They  wear  no  gaiters  or  leggings,  and  their  stock- 
ings are  almost  always  thin  silk  and  transparent.  Latterly 
they  have  been  wearing  half  hose  reaching  only  to  the 
knees,  some  of  them  with  their  legs  bare  and  others  with 
flesh-colored  tights  under  the  half  hose.  Many  of  them 
wear  loose  blouses  open  so  widely  at  the  throat  as  to  be  ex- 
tremely suggestive.  The  English  ladies  indulge  in  none  of 
these  eccentricities.  Nearly  all  of  them  wear  well-fitting 
tailor-made  suits  of  fine  cloth  and  Highland  caps.  The 
stock  market  is  in  a  furor  over  bicycle  stock  companies, 
and  society  also  is  in  a  furor  over  the  riding  of  the  wheel. 
London,  July  i8,  1896.  Piccadilly. 


The  Presidency  is,  on  the  whole,  a  profitable  office.  The 
salary  amounts  to  $200,000  for  the  four  years,  and  this  is 
considered  less  than  two-thirds  of  what  the  President  gets. 
He  has  the  White  House  rent  free,  and  the  appropriation  to 
run  it  this  year  is  estimated  at  $43,000.  The  President's 
private  secretary  gets  $5,000  a  year,  and  the  watchman  at 
his  office  door  gets  $1,800.  His  stables  are  provided  by 
the  government,  and  the  appropriation  to  keep  them  up  this 
year  is  $8, 000.  He  gets  fuel,  light,  newspapers,  and  sta- 
tionery free,  and  a  stenographer  is  always  at  hand  to  write 
his  letters.  It  is  estimated  that  President  Cleveland  does 
not  pay  more  than  $5,000  a  year  for  his  state  dinners,  and 
that  he  is  saving  $35,000  a  year  out  of  his  salary.  President 
Arthur,  on  the  other  hand,  spent,  it  is  said,  from  $2,000 
to  $5,000  each  on  his  state  dinners  ;  yet  he  managed 
to  save  $100,000  during  his  brief  administration.  The 
Presidency  may  also  be  regarded  as  a  pretty  sure  form  of 
life  insurance,  for  the  widow  of  a  President  who  dies  in  the 
White  House  is  sure  of  a  pension  of  $5,000  a  year,  and  the 
people  will  probably  add  a  considerable  fortune  to  this. 
After  the  death  of  President  Garfield,  who  entered  the 
White  House  a  comparatively  poor  man,  the  sum  of  $300,- 
000  was  raised  for  Mrs.  Garfield  by  the  people,  making  her 
independent  for  life.  If  the  President  does  not  die  in  office, 
the  example  of  General  Harrison  shows  what  the  reputation 
of  having  been  the  nation's  chief  magistrate  amounts  to  in 
a  money-making  way.  He  got  no  big  law  fees  before  he 
occupied  the  Presidential  chair,  but  since  then  his  fees  have 
often  amounted  to  $10,000  and  upward  for  a  single  case. 
Moreover,  for  a  single  printed  page  in  a  certain  magazine 
he  is  said  to  have  been  paid  as  much  as  $1,000. 


"WOMEN    IN    ENGLISH    LIFE." 


Georgians   Hill's    Interesting    Volumes   on    the    Helpmates    of    Our 
Ancestors— Their    Social    and    Intellectual    Status    from 
Mediaeval  to  Modern  Times. 


A  scientific  study  of  the  fig  industry  in  Turkey  has  re- 
sulted in  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  failure  of  the 
Smyrna  fig-trees  in  California  to  bear  fruit  is  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  caprification.  It  was  found  that  in  the  fig-grow- 
ing districts  of  the  Orient  there  are  two  distinct  varieties  of 
fig-trees — one  the  edible  fig  and  the  other  the  capri,  or  wild 
fig.  In  Turkey,  and  in  the  lands  along  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  both  varieties  are  indigenous, 
and  it  has  been  a  custom  of  the  Arab  fruit-growers 
from  time  immemorial  to  gather  annually  bunches  of 
twigs  or  branches  from  the  capri,  or  wild  fig,  and 
bang  them  among,  or  close  to,  the  cultivated  fig-trees. 
Further  investigation  showed  that  the  reason  for  this  was  to 
facilitate  the  progress  of  an  insect  known  to  entomologists 
as  the  blastofhaga  fames,  or  fig  wasp,  from  the  wild  or 
capri  fig  to  the  cultivated  fruit.  The  wasp  is  born  in  the 
wild  fig,  and  emerging  thence  goes  to  the  cultivated  fig 
bearing  pollen  on  its  wings  and  legs,  and  thus  fertilizes  the 
cultivated  fruit  when  young.  Specimens  of  the  capri  fig 
were  brought  to  this  State  immediately.  In  1893,  when  the 
wild  fig-trees  bore  their  first  fruit  on  American  soil,  experi- 
ments were  made  in  several  localities  with  the  pollen  from 
them  on  the  green  fruit  of  the  now  large  trees  that  had  been 
imported  from  Smyrna.  As  weeks  advanced  the  fruit  that 
had  not  been  fertilized  shriveled  and  dropped  from  the  trees, 
as  it  had  done  each  summer  season  for  six  years,  while  the 
fertilized  fruit  ripened  and  proved  the  peer  of  any  that  was 
ever  packed  and  shipped  from  Turkey. 

There  is  a  war  on  between  the  bicyclists  and  the  officials 
of  Massapequa,  L.  I.  The  most  prominent  people  of  Mas- 
sapequa  are  the  Floyd-Joneses,  and  they  have  been  an- 
noyed on  Sundays  by  the  swarms  of  bicyclists  who  stopped 
at  their  place  for  a  drink  of  water,  a  match,  or  any  other 
small  favor.  Mr.  George  Stanton  Floyd-Jones,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  it,  erected  a  pavilion  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
road,  where  ice-water,  matches,  and  seats  were  furnished 
without  charge.  The  bicyclists  broke  up  the  seats,  destroyed 
the  water-tanks,  and  demolished  the  pavilion.  Then  to  add 
insult  to  injury,  they  insisted  on  riding  over  the  sidewalk  in 
front  of  the  Floyd-Jones  residence,  to  the  imminent  risk  of 
pedestrians.  On  Sundays,  now,  six  large  farm-wagons  are 
found  lined  up  along  the  road,  each  one  in  charge  of  two 
deputy-sheriffs,  and  all  bicyclists  who  violate  the  law  against 
riding  on  the  sidewalks  will,  with  their  wheels,  be  dumped 
into  the  wagons  and  brought  before  the  bar  of  justice. 


The  social  conditions  in  which  our  forebears  lived  and 
had  their  being  have  been  the  subject  of  extended  study  by 
modern  historians,  but  in  all  the  large  library  of  the  subject 
there  are  few  works  of  wider  interest  than  "  Women  in 
English  Life  from  Mediaeval  to  Modern  Times,"  by  Geor- 
giana  Hill,  which  has  just  been  published  in  two  large 
volumes  in  London.  Miss  Hill  has  made  a  deep  study  of 
the  especial  field  she  has  chosen,  and  her  work  presents  a 
series  of  detailed  pictures  of  the  position  women  have  occu- 
pied in  England  from  feudal  times  to  the  present  day. 

Under  the  feudal  system  the  wives  of  men  in  the  lower 
class  had  neither  education  nor  liberty  of  any  kind,  the  mid- 
dle class  did  not  exist,  and  the  ladies  of  the  great  lords  were 
fit  helpmates  for  those  grim  warriors.  Learning  was  held 
in  light  esteem  in  those  days  of  fighting,  and  women  had 
little  of  it.  The  lord  was  away  on  warlike  expeditions  so 
much  of  the  time  that  upon  the  mistress  of  the  castle  de- 
volved not  only  the  organization  of  the  household,  but  also 
the  superintendence  of  the  estate.  Indeed,  it  was  not  un- 
usual for  her  to  take  on  even  more  manly  functions  :  as 
when  Lady  Joan  Pelham  personally  conducted  the  defense 
of  her  castle  against  the  Count  of  Sussex  and  a  large 
"  parcyll  of  Kente." 

In  the  period  of  the  renaissance  in  England,  the  middle 
classes  were  still  a  small  factor  in  the  community,  and  Miss 
Hill  confines  her  attention  mainly  to  the  lives  of  the  upper 
ten  thousand.  Among  the  daughters  of  the  aristocracy 
there  was  a  new  tendency  to  acquire  knowledge,  and  well- 
born women  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  were  probably  as  well  educated  on  the  average  as 
they  are  at  the  present  day.  To  begin  with,  any  study  what- 
ever required  a  fair  knowledge  of  Latin,  as  most  of  the 
books  of  the  time  were  written  in  that  language.  French 
and  Italian  were  also  taught  to  most  of  the  ladies  of  quality, 
and  even  Greek  was  part  of  the  regular  curriculum. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Stuart  dynasty  woman  seemed  in  a 
fair  way  to  add  political  equality  to  the  ascendancy  in  do- 
mestic life  which  she  had  enjoyed  in   feudal  times,  and  the 
equality,  and  perhaps  superiority,  in  learning  of  the  early 
renaissance.     But   she    suddenly   stopped   in    her    onward 
course,  and  for  two  centuries  she  seemed  to  go  back  rather 
than  to  advance.     Instead  of  being  the  intellectual  equal  of 
man,  she  became,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  a  mere  toy  for 
I  the  sterner  sex,  lacking  in  depth  of  character  and  equipped 
!  with  only  a  very  superficial  sort  of  knowledge.     The  blame 
,  for  this  retregrade  movement  Miss  Hill  lays  almost  entirely 
'  at  the  door  of  the  great  Puritan  enthusiasts : 

The  iconoclastic  reformers  broke  down  all  the  achievements 
1  wrought  by  learning  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it  was  consid- 
\  ered  a  sin  to  have  acquaintance  with  any  literature  save  that  of  the 

Bible.  With  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second  the  downward 
I  movement  continued.  There  was,  on  the  one  hand,  the  wild  life  of 
I  the  court,  which  degraded  the  very  name  of  womanhood  ;  on  the 

other  band,  the  bigoted  zealots  of  the  revolution  continued  to  regard 
!  the  charms  of  the  fair  sex  as  one  of  the  chief  stumbling-blocks  in 
i  the  path  of  the  faithful.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  had  done  its 
j  worst  to  denounce  woman  and  all  her  works,  but  the  Protestants 
I  were  not  to  be  outdone  by  their  ancient  enemy,  and  they  made  the 
I  weaker  half  of  the  race  a  mark  for  their  scorn  and  a  cloak  for  their 
j  hypocrisy.  To  cavil  at  woman  and  despise  the  refinements  of  art 
1  was  the  duty  of  every  good  Puritan,  and  as  the  large  masses  of  the 

English  people  were  Puritans,  woman  came  in  for  a  very  fair  share 

of  abuse. 

A    writer    of    the   sixteenth    century   thus   expresses   his 

opinion  of  women's  conversation  when  left  to  themselves  : 

"  For  what  shoulde  we  tbinke  them  to  speake  among  themselves 

so  many  howers,  but  foolish,  idle  thinges  ;  as  how  the  hair  should  be 

dressed,  how  it  should  be  kembed,  how  the  hair  should  be  coloured, 

j  how  the  face  should  be  rubbed,  after  what  facion  the  garment  should 

1  be  playted,  and  with  what  pompe  they  should  go,  rise,  and  sit.  .  .  . 

i  There  be  also  ancient  matrons,  whicbe  tell  how  many  wowers  they 

;  have  had,  how  many  giftes  they  have  received;  with  how  many  flat- 

i  tering  words  they  have  been  wooed." 

Later  on,  Sir  Matthew  Hale  deplores  the  frivolity  of  the 
sex : 

"  If  a  fit  of  reading  come  upon  them,  it  is  some  romance,  or  play- 
book,  or  love-story  ;  and  if  they  have  any  time  fit  for  using  the 
needle,  it  is  some  unprofitable  or  costly  work  that  spends  their 
friends  or  husbands  more  than  it  is  worth  when  it  is  finished." 


It  does  not  cost  much  to  die  in  New  York.     The  follow- 
ing advertisement  appeared  in  the  World  recently : 
"  Have  You  a  Grave? 

"  If  not,  avail  yourself  of  this  opportunity  to  secure  one  cheap  by 
sending  your  full  name  and  address  with  one  dollar  to  defray  ex- 
penses of  deed,  etc.  We  will  send  you  a  deed  to  a  grave  in  our  new 
cemetery.  This  cemetery  is  a  permanent  as  well  as  a  picturesque 
resting-place  for  the  dead,  containing  miles  of  shaded  drives  and 
paths,  delightfully  wooded,  giving  a  sense  of  rest  so  essential  to  a 
well-regulated  burial-ground.  This  offer  is  open  for  a  limited  time 
and  for  a  limited  number  only,  the  limited  price  being  ten  dollars  a 
grave.     United  Cemeteries,  Broadway  and  Ann  Street,  N.  Y." 


The  question  of  the  "stopping"  capacity  of  a  bullet,  fired 
from  the  rifle  which  is  now  the  standard  arm  of  British  in- 
fantry, has  reached  a  somewhat  acute  stage.  Wherever  the 
rifle  has  been  used  against  a  savage  foe,  it  has  proved  com- 
paratively ineffective.  Unless  the  bullet  strikes  a  vital 
organ,  it  no  more  stops  a  wounded  man's  charge  than  would 
a  popgun. 


This  is  nothing,  however,  to  the  picture  of  court  life  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  which  may  be  gathered 
from  the  rules  laid  down  for  the  behavior  of  men  who 
wished  to  be  considered  well-behaved.     They  are  told  : 

"  It  is  not  becoming  a  person  of  quality  when  in  company  of  ladies 
to  handle  them  roughly,  to  kiss  them  by  surprise,  to  pull  off  their 
hoods,  to  rob  them  of  their  ribbands  and  put  them  in  his  hat.  .  .  . 
You  must  be  very  familiar  to  use  them  at  that  rate." 

The  effect  of  such  treatment  of  women  is  shown  in  this 
anecdote  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  : 

The  clerk  of  the  chancellor  went  to  announce  the  visit  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  and  said  to  his  master  :  "I  could  not 
make  out,  sir,  who  she  was,  but  she  swore  so  dreadfully  that  she 
must  be  a  lady  of  quality." 

But  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  women  again  be- 
gan to  advance.  The  women  of  the  upper  classes  engaged 
briskly  in  politics,  and  became  a  power  by  more  direct 
means  than  the  back-stairs  influence  they  had  formerly  ex- 
ercised as  mistresses  or  queen's  favorites.  In  1738  hap- 
pened that  famous  storming  of  the  Peers'  chamber  led  by 
the  Countess  of  Huntingdon  and  the  Duchesses  of  Queens- 
berry  and  Ancaster : 

The  Peers  had  ordered  that  no  women  be  admitted  to  their  gallery. 
Our  ladies  beset  the  door  for  some  hours,  plying  volleys  of  thumps, 
kicks,  and  raps  that  the  speakers  within  were  scarce  heard.  The  two 
duchesses  had  resort  to  strategy  ;  they  commanded  silence  for  half 
an  hour,  and  the  chancellor,  feeling  sure  they  had  left,  the  Commons 
also  being  impatient  to  enter,  gave  orders  for  opening  the  door,  upon 
which  the  fair  besiegers  rushed  in,  pushing  aside  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Commons,  and  placed  themselves  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery. 
During  the  debate,  they  gave  applause  and  showed  marks  of  dislike, 
"  not  only  by  smiles  and  winks  (which  have  always  been  allowed  in 
these  cases),  but  by  noisy  laughs  and  apparent  contempts,  which  is 
supposed  to  be  the  true  reason  why  poor  Lord  Hervey  spoke  so  mis- 
erably." 


The  interest  which  English  ladies  then  took  in  politics 
was  a  matter  of  considerable  surprise  to  foreigners  : 

Lord  Tyrconnel,  Irish  by  birth,  but  French  by  education,  when  he 
first  visited  England  as  a  man  thirty  years  of  age,  was  much  .dis- 
gusted to  find  politics  such  a  constant  theme  of  conversation.  Hoping 
to  get  a  change,  he  invited  some  ladies  to  supper  ;  but,  to  his  horror, 
they  immediately  began  to  talk  about  the  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Nothing  that  he  could  invent  in  the  way  of  conversation 
diverted  them  from  the  engrossing  subject  of  politics.  At  last,  losing 
all  patience,  and  forgetting  his  duties  as  a  host,  he  absolutely  ran 
away,  and  the  next  morning  embarked  for  France. 

Apart  from  these  brilliant  great  dames  we  have  some 
other  pictures  of  women  in  society  of  the  second  order  that 
are  less  encouraging.     A  Frenchman  writes  : 

"  It  may  be  presumed  that  Englishwomen  are  not  wholly  indiffer- 
ent to  public  affairs,  but  at  their  teas  and  reunions  you  really  hear 
nothing  but  feeble  chatter  about  the  last  novel,  or  perhaps  the  last 
play.  Men  do  not  talk  with  them  on  any  of  the  topics  in  which  they 
themselves  feel  real  interest,  with  the  result  that  they  are  totally 
ignorant  of  all  this  order  of  topics." 

The  attitude  of  a  large  class  of  society  toward  women's 
education  at  this  time  was  expressed  in  the  letters  Mrs. 
Chapone  addressed  to  her  nieces  on  this  subject,  and  which 
she  was  persuaded  to  publish.     In  one  place  she  says  : 

_"  Dancing  and  the  knowledge  of  the  French  language  are  now  so' 
universal  that  they  can  not  be  dispensed  with  in  the  education  of  a 
gentlewoman.  I  believe  there  are  more  agreeable  books  of  female 
literature  in  French  than  in  any  other  language  ;  and  as  they  are  not 
less  talked  of  than  English  books,  you  must  often  feel  mortified  in 
company  if  you  are  too  ignorant  to  read  them.  Italian  would  be 
easily  learned  after  French." 

She  goes  on  to  commend  history,  elaborating  the  idea 
sufficiently  to  show  that  she  means  primarily  chronology. 
She  takes  for  granted  an  acquaintance  with  the  four  rules  of 
arithmetic,  and  says  "natural  philosophy,  in  the  largest  sense 
of  the  expression,  is  too  wide  a  field  for  you  to  undertake." 

In  this  connection  we  must  not  omit  mention  of  "Dr. 
Gregory's  Legacy,"  a  homily  addressed  to  its  author's  daugh- 
ters while  he  lay  on  his  death-bed.  It  was  subsequently 
published,  but  was  written  in  all  good  faith.  Here  is  a 
brief  extract  from  it : 

"  Wit  is  the  most  dangerous  talent  you  can  possess.  Humor,  a 
different  quality,  may  sometimes  gain  you  applause,  but  can  never 
procure  you  respect.  Be  even  cautious  in  displaying  your  good  sense. 
It  will  be  thought  you  assume  a  superiority  over  the  rest  ot  the  com- 
pany. But  if  you  happen  to  have  any  learning,  keep  it  a  profound 
secret,  especially  from  the  men,  who  generally  look  with  a  jealous 
and  malignant  eye  on  a  woman  of  great  parts  and  a  cultivated  under- 
standing." 

Of  the  cause  of  this  decline  in  the  esteem  in  which  female 
intelligence  was  held  between  the  era  of  Anne  and  that  of 
George  the  Third,  Miss  Hill  writes  : 

It  is  hinted  at  in  a  letter  written  by  Miss  Carter  in  1772,  in  which 
she  mentions  that  the  macaronis,  predecessors  of  the  dandies  of  the 
next  generation,  are  wearing  artificial  nosegays.  "  Surely  this  species 
of  animal  is  not  an  English  character.  Such  a  composition  of  monkey 
and  demon,  as  at  one  half  of  the  day  appears  to  be  studying  all  the 
tricks  of  the  most  trifling  and  contemptible  foppery,  and  in  the  other 
is  roaring  and  blaspheming  at  a  gaming-table,  must  be  an  aggregate 
of  all  the  follies  and  all  the  crimes  that  a  worthless  head  and  a  profli- 
gate heart  can  collect  from  all  parts  of  the  globe.  Next  winter  may, 
perhaps,  furnish  a  companion  to  the  picture  and  exhibit  the  coterie 
ladies  making  riots  at  the  play-houses  armed  with  oaken  clubs,  knock- 
ing down  watchmen  and  demolishing  lamps — and  fainting  away  at 
the  sight  of  a  spider  or  an  earwig." 

The  macaroni  was  described  by  another  unfriendly  hand 
as  : 

"  Sworn  foe  of  learning  ;  he  sets  even  simple  orthography  at  de- 
fiance ;  for  all  learned  fellows  that  can  spell  or  write  are  either  queer 
dogs  or  poor  rogues.  If  you  see  him  at  a  theatre,  he  will  scarcely 
wink  without  his  opera-glass,  which  he  will  thrust  into  a  lady's  face 
and  then  simper  and  be  '  pruddigisly  enterteened  '  with  her  confu- 
sion." 

That  he  was  a  foe  to  learning  is  open  to  no  doubt.  The 
dandies  of  the  present  century  assumed  the  same  affectation. 
When  Mr.  Thackeray  wishes  to  make  George  Fitz  Boodle, 
the  younger  scion  of  a  county  family,  write  in  character,  he 
is  made  to  say  : 

"  I  am  told  that  I  do  not  spell  correctly.  This,  of  course,  I  don't 
know  ;  but  you  will  remember  that  Richelieu  and  Marlborough 
could  not  spell,  and,  egad  1  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  desire  to  be  no 
better  than  they.  Have  the  goodness,  then,  to  let  one  of  your  un- 
derstrappers correct  the  spelling  and  the  grammar  of  my  papers  ; 
and  you  can  give  him  a  few  shillings  in  my  name  for  his  trouble." 

An  exposition  of  the  existing  social  order  occupies  the 
greater  part  of  Miss  Hill's  second  volume,  in  which  she 
expresses  these  views  : 

This  social  order  displays  no  more  than  another  step  in  natural  and 
orderly  evolution  ;  or,  to  borrow  a  useful  phrase,  in  the  stream  of 
tendency.  The  great  lady  is  still  hedged  about  wiLb  an  order  of 
conventions  n  hich  she  can  not,  with  regard  to  her  own  comfort, 
transgress.  But  the  field  they  inclose  is  a  wide  one,  and  so  agree- 
able that  few  will  find  too  irksome  such  restraint  as  its  limits  im- 
pose. It  is  a  field  in  which  a  woman  of  much  individuality  of  char- 
acter may,  or  of  any  originality  must,  chafe,  but  is  full  of  attractive- 
ness for  the  usual  person  brought  up  in  society.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  barriers  set  up  by  Mrs.  Grundy  for  the  middle  classes  are 
breaking  down  as  fast  as  these  classes  attain  to  a  feeling  of  secur- 
ity in  their  own  position  ;  that  is,  assimilate  the  birthright  of 
the  higher  classes  in  setting  a  standard  unto  themselves.  Very 
slowly,  but  not  less  surely,  they  are  shedding  the  shop- 
keepers' and  stock-brokers'  reverence  for  "form."  The  work  be- 
fore us  discloses  how  far,  in  the  practical  walks  of  emancipation.  En- 
glishwomen as  yet  are  behind  their  American  sisters.  Only  in  social 
life  are  they  at  all  ahead,  as  they  have  assimilated  from  the  class 
above  them  something  of  its  indifference  to  all  opinion  but  its  own  ; 
in  this  highest  class,  also,  a  woman  may  take  an  enlightened  interest 
and  an  effective  part  in  politics,  but  not  yet  among  the  middle  classes. 
The  English  platform  women  need  not  be  taken  into  account ;  in  go- 
ing on  the  platform,  a  woman  seems  to  assume  a  public  function  alto- 
gether, abdicating  personal  status  as  much  as  if  she  became  a  news- 
paper. Becoming  part  of  the  politico-social  order,  her  function  in 
the  domestic  social  order  is  swallowed  up. 


The  development  of  the  railroad,  the  bicycle,  and  other 
substitutes  for  the  horse  has  brought  about  a  peculiar  condi- 
tion of  affairs.  In  North  Dakota,  Montana,  Northern 
Idaho,  and  Washington,  there  are  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  horses,  roaming  around  the  prairies,  and  eat- 
ing the  grass  that  might  be  used  profitably  in  feeding  cattle 
and  sheep.  The  horses  are  practically  valueless,  and  the 
owners  are  helpless. 


The  silver  coinage  of  France  contains  only  forty  per  cent, 
of  its  face  value  in  silver.     The  government  refuse?   to  ac- 
cept francs  bearing  the  effigy  of  Charles  the  T 
Philippe,  and  Napoleon  the  Third  without  the 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Centenary  Edition  of  Burns. 

William  Wallace,  well  known  as  an  enthusiastic 
yet  critical  student  of  Burns,  is  editing  the  new 
edition  of  Dr.  Robert  Chambers's  "  Life  and 
Works  of  Robert  Burns,"  which  is  now  coming 
from  the  press.  It  is  to  be  complete  in  four  vol- 
umes, two  of  which  have  already  been  published. 

Dr.  Chambers  had  during  his  life-time  accumu- 
lated much  biographical  and  other  material  which 
he  was  unable  fully  to  utilize,  but  the  passage  of 
time  having  deprived  of  force  the  reasons  which 
prevented  their  use,  this  new  edition  includes  all 
this  information  as  well  as  much  more  that  has 
come  to  light  within  the  past  forty  years.  The 
text  of  the  poems  is  that  of  the  edition  of  1794, 
the  last  published  during  Burns's  life-time,  so  far 
as  the  pieces  included  in  it  are  concerned  ;  and 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  accuracy  in 
the  others. 

The  autobiographic  portion  of  Burns's  letter  to 
Moore  is  presented  in  its  entirety  as  the  opening 
chapter  of  the  first  volume.  The  question  of  the 
poet's  ancestry  is  treated  at  length.  His  theological 
position  is  considered,  by  analysis  of  the  books  that 
influenced  his  youthful  mind.  The  story  of  the 
Buchanites — one  of  the  roost  extraordinary  chap- 
ters in  the  religious  history  of  Scotland — is  told  at 
length.  The  mystery  of  his  projected  trip  to  the 
West  Indies  is  cleared  up.  Finally,  the  innuendoes 
against  the  character  of  Highland  Mary  are  set 
forth  and  refuted. 

The  volumes  are  handsome  ones,  well  printed 
and  tastefully  bound,  with  uncut  edges  and  gilt 
tops.  Each  contains  about  four  hundred  pages, 
and  is  illustrated  from  designs  by  famous  Scotch 
artists. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2  50  a  volume. 

Besant's  Latest  Novel. 

Sir  Walter  Besant's  "Master  Craftsman"  is  a 
fairly  amusing  novel,  but  it  is  by  no  means  up  to 
the  standard  of  his  best  work. 

In  it  two  cousins,  one  a  baronet,  with  a  political 
career  in  prospect,  the  other,  a  boat-builder  at  the 
head  of  a  business  which  has  been  established  for 
two  centuries,  exchange  places.  The  boat-builder, 
giving  up  his  business  to  his  cousin,  devotes  him- 
self to  a  Parliamentary  career.  He  acquires  the 
polish  of  a  man  of  the  world,  and  even  wins  the 
bride  who  might  have  wedded  the  other  had  he 
chosen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  baronet  takes  by 
preference  the  lot  of  a  master  craftsman.  A  cer- 
tain Sinbad  bag  of  diamonds,  a  family  inheritance, 
which  is  lost  and  found,  scintillates  at  the  begin- 
ning and  the  end  of  the  story,  and  the  whole  has 
the  jovial  flavor  of  a  yarn  which  nobody  is  expected 
to  believe,  and  is  untrarameled  by  the  slightest  hint 
of  realism.  Moreover,  it  is  over-long,  not  invari- 
ably interesting,  and  has  very  much  the  air  of  be- 
ing written  as  a  marketable  commodity. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  Author  of  "Dodo"  Again. 

Most  college-bred  men  are  fond  of  reminiscences 
of  under-graduate  days,  and  authors  are  prone  to 
put  theirs  in  literary  form.  This  E.  F.  Benson  has 
done  in  "  The  Babe,  B.  A."  As  he  tells  us  in  his 
dedication,  taking  for  hero  a  fictitious  young  gen- 
tleman of  Cambridge,  and  making  up  his  book,  as 
he  says,  "  of  homely,  and  I  hope  wholesome,  in- 
gredients— a  cricket-ball,  a  canoe,  a  foot-ball,  a 
tripos,  a  don,  a  croquet-mallet,  a  few  under-gradu- 
ates,  a  Greek  play,  some  work,  and  so  forth."  The 
defect  of  the  book  is  a  certain  artificial  quality,  yet, 
in  spite  of  this,  a  pleasurable  atmosphere  of  youth 
and  high  spirits  pervades  it. 

The  circle  of  young  collegians,  whose  sayings 
and  doings  are  recorded,  are  more  given  to  the  joy 
of  living  than  inclined  to  intellectual  pursuits,  and 
their  company  is  pleasant  enough.  They  talk  a  good 
deal  alike,  it  is  true,  and  not  always  in  a  wholly  un- 
affected strain.  The  Babe  himself,  "  a  cynical  old 
gentleman  of  twenty  years  of  age,"  talks  intermi- 
nably and  not  so  amusingly  as  the  author  believes. 
He  is  a  latter-day  product,  an  English  Van  Bibber. 
If  Harding  Davis  had  sent  his  favorite  to  college, 
this  is  the  sort  of  under-graduate  he  would  have 
been.  In  several  scenes,  indeed,  notably  where 
the  Babe  listens  to  a  confession  of  cheating  at 
cards  from  a  companion,  Harding  Davis  might 
have  held  the  pen. 

Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


A  Book  of  Rambling  Essays. 

The   second   series    of   Richard    Le   Gallienne's 

"  Prose  Fancies  "  rambles  over  a  wide  field.     In 

the  eighteen  papers  comprised  in  the  volume,  love 

and  death  and  happiness    are  discussed,   science 

and  literature,  religion  and  eternity,   and  a  dozen 

more  themes  quite  as  diverse.    It  takes  but  a  little 

thing  to  start  his  pen.     A  merry-go-round,  with  its 

freight  of  living  riders,  forms  the  text  for  an  essay 

on  the  predilection  of  the  modern  literary  man  for 

outdoor  modes  of  recreation.    The  yellows  of  lit- 

ure-  ?3li  forth  a  pretty  piece  of  writing  on  the 

j'ar  vogue  enjoyed  by  various  colors.     "The 

^ry  Classification  of  Sex" — a  protest  against 

.je  habit  of  regarding  man  and  woman  as  of  two 


different  species — is  inspired  by  the  dictionary 
definitions  of  the  words  "  mauly "  and  "wom- 
anly." 

Occasionally,  in  playing  among  many  light 
topics,  a  grave  note  is  struck,  but  it  is  the  gayer 
mood  which  pleases  most.  The  book  is  a  re- 
freshing one  in  its  brightness  of  style  and  felicity 
of  diction,  though  there  are  pages  in  it  which 
sound  as  though  inspired  by  the  necessity  of  fill- 
ing a  weekly  column  rather  than  by  the  divine 
afflatus. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Julian  Hawthorne's  New  Manner. 

"Love  is  a  Spirit,"  by  Julian  Hawthorne,  is  a 
flowing  fountain  of  high-sounding  rhetoric  which 
tells  a  tale  of  two  lovers  in  the  tropics.  There  is 
very  little  incident  in  the  story,  but  a  great  deal  of 
ardent  description  is  lavished  on  both  the  scenery 
and  the  lovers. 

Yolande,  we  are  told,  is  "expression  incarnate  ; 
a  shimmering  flow  of  mysteries  and  meanings — of 
mysteries  that  are  meanings,  and  of  meanings  that 
are  mysteries."  The  man  she  loves  is  married, 
though  she  does  not  know  this  fact  in  his  history  ; 
and  at  the  first  kiss  they  exchange  —  which  is 
worked  up  to  through  six  chapters— remorse  seizes 
him  and  he  resolves  to  take  his  own  life.  But 
Yolande  dies  instead,  and  such  is  the  power  of  her 
love  that  it  takes  the  shape  of  her  earthly  form 
and  returns  to  revisit  and  console  her  lover. 

All  this  is  poured  forth  on  a  gushing  tide  of 
words  as  ineffective  as  they  are  superabundant. 
Mr.  Hawthorne  seems  to  be  experimenting  with  a 
new  manner  and  not  making  a  signal  success  of  it. 

Published   by   Harper   &   Brothers,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1  25. 

♦ 

A  Characteristic  Letter  by  the  Autocrat. 
The  following  letter,  highly  characteristic  of  the 
Autocrat,  was  received,  in  1864,  wi,n  a  copy  of  a 
short  poem,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  signed  by  him,  to  be  sold  at 
a  great  sanitary  fair  which  was  then  in  operation. 
The  letter,  which  we  reproduce  from  the  Bookman, 
was  discovered  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  "  Life 
and  Letters" : 

"My  Dear  Sir:  The  mere  mechanical  labor  imposed 
in  answering  the  numerous  applications  from  various 
parts  of  the  country  takes  up  so  much  of  my  time,  that  I 
think  I  do  pretty  well  if  I  get  off  my  batch  of  autographs, 
and  answer  my  indefatigable  and  interminable  female 
correspondents,  so  as  to  be  clear  of  dead  and  unburied 
letters  at  the  week's  end.  I  have  been  slightly  prostrated 
with  a  mild  autographic  fever  for  some  weeks.  Within  a 
few  days  it  has  put  on  a  malignant  aspect.  It  was  only 
a  slight  efflorescent  affair  which  played  about  the  surface 
at  first,  but  now  it  is  striking  in  and  aims  at  the  vitals. 
In  snort,  I  am  now  besieged  for  original  communications, 
from  different  quarters,  all  at  once,  remorselessly,  and  if 
I  do  not  yield  at  once,  persistently,  I  should  be  false  to 
my  country,  and  to  my  duty  if  I  killed  the  goose  that  is 
laying  golden  eggs  for  the  good  cause  every  day.  If  I 
should  attempt  to  answer  these  requests  for  original  com- 
munications, it  would  be  the  death  of  me,  I  am  sure. 
Now  1  am  writing  autographs  for  my  country  at  such  a 
rate  that  I  am  quite  satisfied  the  income  from  this  source 
alone  (that  is,  their  sale  at  innumerable  fairs)  must  be  an 
important  item  in  the  resources  of  the  Sanitary  Associa- 
tion. 

"I  have  several  other  reasons  why  I  feel  that  I  ought 
not  to  be  urged  on  this  point,  which  I  will  briefly  classify 
under  their  several  heads. 

"  First 

"  Excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  but  a  sudden  demand  upon 
me  for  a  gross  and  a  half  of  autographs  '  with  senti- 
ments,' by  return  mail,  compels  me  to  relinquish  my 
enumeration  01  the  reasons,  which,  I  am  sure,  you  would 
have  found  couvincing. 

"  I  will,  however,  promise  that  as  soon  as  my  new  au- 
tographic, automatic  arrangement  is  completed,  by  which 
the  enormous  labor  of  the  manual  fabrication  of  signa- 
tures can  be  transferred  to  machinery,  I  will  send  you 
the  first  installment  of  a  story,  to  be  called  '  St.  Sebastian 
in  the  Nineteenth  Century  ;  or,  The  Sufferings  of  a  Living 
Target.'  Yours  respectfully, 

"Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 

"Boston,  January  28,  1864." 


A  Failure  in  Art  and  Otherwise. 

At  a  first  glance,  the  title  of  "An  Art  Failure," 
by  John  W.  Harding,  seems  to  indicate  the  design 
on  the  cover,  which  represents  a  pea-green  young 
man  encircling  the  waist  of  an  indigo  girl,  the  two 
gazing  deep  into  each  other's  eyes  as  they  ramble 
in  the  light  of  a  red  sunset  matching  her  scarlet 
hat,  over  an  indigo  path  whose  hues  are  borrowed 
from  her  gown.  On  investigation,  however,  the 
failure  in  question  proves  to  be  that  of  a  young 
artist  in  Paris  who  can  not  sell  his  pictures  and  who 
is  twice  foiled  when  he  attempts  suicide. 

It  is  impossible  to  sympathize  to  any  adequate 
extent  with  this  weak-brained  young  man,  and  it  is 
difficult,  too,  to  accept  the  pictures  of  the  "  Latin 
Quarter  as  it  is,"  which  the  author  endeavors  to 
present  stripped  of  the  glorifying  hues  of  contem- 
poraneous fiction.  The  crudeness  of  the  tale,  how- 
ever, is  quite  outmatched  by  the  illustrations,  which 
are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  bad. 

Published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

New  Publications. 

John  Jacob  Astor's  highly  imaginative  romance, 

"  A  Journey  in  Other  Worlds,"  has  been  re-issued 

in  paper  covers  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 

price,  50  cents. 

A  fifth  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  "  Hygiene 
of  the  Nursery,"  by  Louis  Starr,  M.  D.  It  is  an 
exceedingly  useful  little  work,  treating  of  the  gen- 
eral management  of  children,  their  food,  clothing, 


sleep,  bathing,  massage,  and  the  like.  Published 
by  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
$2  00. 

"  The  Lamp  of  Gold,"  by  Florence  L.  Snow,  is 
a  long  poem  divided  into  seven  parts  of  seven  four- 
teen-line  stanzas  each.  Published  by  Way  &  Will- 
iams, Chicago  ;  price,  $125. 

A  ninth  edition  of  the  "  American  Mining  Code," 
by  Henry  N.  Copp,  has  just  been  issued.  It  con- 
tains the  mineral  land  laws  of  the  United  States 
and  the  raining  laws  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
together  with  many  useful  legal  forms.  Published 
by  the  editor,  Washington,  D.  C.  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  new  edition  of  the  Babylonian  Talmud  is  be- 
ing issued  in  E  glish  translation.  The  original 
text  is  edited,  formulated,  and  punctuated  by 
Michael  L.  Rodkinson,  and  this  is  revised  and 
corrected  by  Rev.  Dr.  Isaac  M.  Wise  and  other 
prominent  authorities  on  Hebrew  and  English 
literature.  Published  by  the  New  Amsterdam 
Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  scene  of  "A  Marriage  by  Capture,"  a 
trifling  little  novel  by  Robert  Buchanan,  is  in  Ire- 
laud,  and  its  main  incident  is  the  abduction  of  a 
pretty  heiress  by  her  rejected  lover.  The  book 
goes  to  prove  that  women  like  a  forcible  wooer, 
for  the  stratagem  succeeds  and  a  wedding  follows. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  75  cents. 

"The  Monetary  and  Banking  Problem,"  by 
Logan  G.  McPherson,  is  a  concise  statement  of  the 
financial  question,  expanded  from  three  articles  re- 
cently published  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly. 
After  an  introductory  chapter,  the  author  narrates 
the  development  of  the  monetary  problem,  tells 
what  it  is,  discusses  bimetallism,  describes  our 
banking  system,  and  gives  his  views  on  the  stand- 
ard of  value.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $x.oo.- 

The  fourth  volume  of  William  Carleton's  "  Traits 
and  Stories  of  the  Irish  Peasantry  "  contains  four 
stories  and  a  glossary  of  Irish  phrases,  thus  con- 
cluding the  new  edition  which  has  been  issued. 
The  volumes  are  handsome  in  every  resptct,  well 
printed  and  bound,  and  appropriately  illustrated. 
Accompanying  the  edition  is  a  very  complete  intro- 
duction by  D.  J.  O'Donoghue,  the  ediior.  In  it 
he  gives  a  sketch  of  Carleton's  life  and  work,  add- 
ing also  a  critical  review  of  his  writings,  with 
special  attention  to  the  stories  of  this  collection. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $r.so  per  volume. 

"The  Education  of  Children  at  Rome,"  by 
George  Claike,  is  a  treatise  originally  prepared  as 
a  dissertation  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy 
in  the  University  of  Colorado.  It  gives  a  brief 
account  of  the  methods  of  teaching  which  prevailed 
in  ancient  Rome,  and  of  the  objects  which  the 
people  considered  were  to  be  gained  by  means  of 
education.  The  moral  side  of  the  question  is  also 
considered,  and  those  virtues  are  detailed,  together 
with  the  means  of  inculcating  them,  which  the 
Romans  were  most  desirous  of  cultivating  in  their 
children.  Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"Checkers,"  by  Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr.,  is  the 
name  given  to  a  professional  "tout"  who  is  first 
introduced  on  the  Chicago  Derby  Day  distributing 
"points,"  His  is  the  "story  of  hard  luck"  to 
which  the  book  is  devoted.  He  is  a  roving  blade 
wilh  the  gambling  fever  in  his  blood — his  own 
worst  enemy — and  the  story  of  bis  life,  as  well  as 
the  analysis  of  his  character,  has  a  genuine  ring 
to  it.  Nevertheless,  the  book  lacks  sparkle,  and 
Checkers,  in  spite  of  his  vocabulary  of  slang  and 
his  happy-go-lucky  ways,  is  hardly  as  droll  or  en- 
gaging a  wag  as  the  author  has  labored  to  make 
him.  Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Art  of  Living  Long  and  Happily,"  by 
Henry  Hardwicke,  a  book  which  aims  to  teach  the 
way  to  be  happy,  promulgates  the  theory  that  the 
pursuit  of  health  and  happiness  may  be  reduced  to 
an  art.  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  the  author  has 
nothing  to  offer  in  the  way  of  original  thought, 
but  gives  instead  numerous  citations  on  the  subject 
of  happiness  from  various  authors,  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  Marcus  Aurelius  being  most  frequently 
and  lengthily  quoted.  The  comments  interspersed 
consist  of  commonplace  platitudes,  and  the  volume, 
on  the  whole,  appears  to  have  no  legitimate  excuse 
for  being.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  tale  somewhat  out  of  the  beaten  track,  "  In 
the  Heart  of  the  Hills,"  by  Sherwin  Cody,  gives  a 
plain,  unadorned  picture  of  life  among  the  farmer 
and  village  folk  of  Western  New  York.  It  is  a 
hard-working  life,  but  the  author  has  an  innate 
love  for  rural  surroundings  and  simple  ways  of 
living  that  gives  it  a  whiff  of  freshness.  A  city 
lad,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  New  York  merchant,  re- 
belling against  a  counting-room  existence,  sets  out 
to  make  his  way  in  the  country,  and  it  is  his  hard 
early  experiences,  crowned  by  ultimate  success, 
that  make  the  frame-work  of  the  story.  There  is 
an  absence  of  literary  style,  but  the  tale  is  told 
with  a  directness  that  is  effective  in  its  way.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Warning  to  Readers. 

In  these  days  of  unscrupulous  publishers,  who 
spring  up  in  a  night  like  mushrooms  and  have  little 
more  responsibility,  the  reading  public  must  be 
wary  in  buying  books  on  the  strength  simply  of  the 
title  or  the  author's  name.  An  instance  of  the  bold 
deceptions  now  practiced  is  afforded  in  a  book  an- 
nounced by  the  New  Amsterdam  Book  Company, 
of  New  York,  under  the  title  "  A  Stable  for  Night- 
mares. By  J.  Sheridan  Le  Fanu."  This  same 
legend  appears  on  the  front  and  the  back  covers  of 
the  volume.  On  the  title-pige,  however,  it  is 
shown  that  the  tales  it  contains  are  not  only  by  Le 
Fanu,  but  also  by  "  Sir  Charles  Young,  Bart...  and 
others." 

Le  Fanu  was  one  of  the  most  famous  and  popular 
writers  of  weird  tales.  Some  of  his  productions  in 
this  line  equal,  if  they. do  not  surpass,  those  of 
Poe,  Hoffmann,  and  Erckmann  -  Chaliian.  At 
various  limes  within  the  last  half-dozen  years  several 
of  his  stories  have  been  printed  in  the  Argonaut; 
among  them  "Green  Tea"  and  "The  Familiar" 
will  be  recilled.  Naturally,  a  book  by  Le  Fanu 
would  be  awaited  with  interest  by  those  who  like 
this  kind  of  fiction,  more  especially  as  his  short 
stories  are  practically  out  of  print.  But,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  few  stories  from  his  pen  con- 
tained in  this  volume  are  but  poor  specimens  of 
his  work,  being  evidently  the  "  pot-boilers"  of  his 
youth.  In  fact,  some  of  them  subsequently  ap- 
peared, revised,  amended,  and  elaborated,  in  his 
book,  "As  in  a  Glass  Darkly."  There  are  eleven 
stories  in  this  book — each  printed  unsigned,  so  that 
the  reader  gets  no  intimation  of  who  the  author  is 
— and  of  them  all  there  is  only  one  that  comes  up 
to  the  expectations  created  by  the  title  of  the  book, 
This  is  the  famous  story,  "  What  Was  It  ?  "  which 
was  written  by  Fitzjames  O'Brien  a  number  of 
years  ago,  and  has  been  frequently  reprinted. 
O'Brien,  however,  gets  no  scrap  of  credit  for  the 
story. 

Another  like  deception  is  in  the  publication  of 
"  Conjugal  Amenities.  By  Delta."  This  book 
has  just  been  issued  in  New  York,  bearing  the 
imprimatur  of  "A.  E.  Cluett  &  Co.,  New  York, 
1896,"  who  print  the  usual  notification  of  copyright 
on  the  reverse  side  of  the  title  page.  This  book  is 
a  reproduction  of  "The  Impressions  of  Aureole," 
which  Chatto  &  Windus  published  in  London  in 
1895.  The  articles  of  which  the  book  is  made  up 
were  originally  printed  in  the  London  World,  and 
appeared  in  the  English  book  with  date-lines  in- 
stead of  with  the  chapter-numbers  which  appear 
in  the  American  edition.  Otherwise  the  two  editions 
are  ideniical,  having  been  printed  from  the  same 
plates.  The  claim  of  copyright  is  plainly  a  false 
one,  for  to  obtain  copyright  in  the  United  States 
the  book  must  not  have  appeared  at  an  earlier  date 
in  any  other  country,  and  the  type  must  have  been 
set  up  in  the  United  States.  Neither  of  which  re- 
quirements has  been  fulfilled  in  the  case  of  "  Con- 
jugal Amenities." 

Evidence  for  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage." 

The  following  veracious  account  of  abattle,  trans- 
lated from  L'Armie  Franchise  for  the  New  York 
Sun,  is  interesting  as  sustaining  Stephen  Crane  in 
the  controversy  now  being  waged  over  his  pictures 
of  war  in  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  "  : 

'*  My  Dear  Parents  :  You  made  me  promise  to  write 
to  you  after  every  battle  in  which  I  was  not  killed.  I'm 
going  to  give  you  an  exact  and  detailed  account  of  all 
that  I  saw  this  morning. 

"  I  didn't  see  anything  myself,  but  I  asked  some  of  the 
fellows.  They  didn't  see  anything.  Then  1  asked  the 
sergeant.  But  he  hadn't  seen  a  thing  either.  I  think 
the  captain  saw  it  ;  but  he  is  dead.  So  I'm  going  to  tell 
you  just  what  I  saw. 

"  We  started  off  early  in  the  morning,  along  a  wood, 
and  marched  along  its  edge  for  a  time.  Opposite  us, 
way,  way  off,  was  a  high  hill  with  enemies  all  over  it. 
I  didn't  see  them,  you  know,  but  I  asked  a  fellow  in  the 
166th  Regiment.  He  hadn't  seen  them,  because  the 
183d  was  in  front  of  the  166th.  So  I  asked  a  chap  in  the 
223d  ;  but  there  was  too  much  smoke  where  he  was  for 
any  fellow  to  see. 

"  My  !  that  smoke  !  I  saw  that,  and  no  one  can  say 
I  didn't  !  At  the  end  there  were  such  lots  and  lots  of  it 
that  I  might  have  thought  I  was  the  only  fellow  in  the 
fight  if  I  hadn't  seen  the  chap  on  my  left  once  in  a  while. 
Just  then  the  captain  ordered  us  to  load,  and  it  was  after 
that  that  he  was  killed. 

"  I  must  not  end  this  letter  without  telling  you  about 
the  cannon.  I  didn't  see  them,  you  know,  but  I  heard 
them.  At  first  they  made  such  a  noise  you  couldn't  hear 
yourself  speak,  but  at  the  end  we  didn't  think  anything 
about  them. 

"  This,  my  dear  mother  and  father,  is  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  all  that  I  saw  this  morning,  but  I  think  you'll 
have  enough  of  it  for  the  present.     I  will  send  you  the 
details  when  I've  read  the  papers.    Your  son  forever, 
"  Isidore  Louchard, 
"  173d  Regiment  of  the  Line." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Some  months  ago,  Hector  Malot  announced  his 
retirement  from  the  field  of  authorship.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  that  it  was  only  the  pen  of  the 
novel-writer  that  he  laid  down.  He  will  publish  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  a  brief  literary  auto- 
biography, under  the  title  of  "  Le  Roman  de  Mes 
Romans,"  in  which  he  will  tell  us  how  he  has  made 
his  books  and  why. 

The  August  Land  of  Sunshine  contains  poetry  by 
John  Vance  Cheney  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson, 
and  a  striking  story  by  Miss  Lillian  Corbett  Barnes. 
Charles  F.  Lummis  contributes  an  entertaining 
article  on  the   subject  of  the   autograph   cliff.  El 


Morro,  in  New  Mexico,  where  some  of  the  early 
Spanish  visitors  to  America  wrote  the;r  names  and 
adventures.  An  interesting  article  on  the  vaquero 
is  contributed  by  Flora  Haines  Loughead,  of  Santa 
Barbara. 

The  inventory  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  estate,  submitted 
when  her  will  was  offered  for  probate  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  gives  the  total  value  at  $42  353  95  including 
a  $10,000  house,  several  blocks  of  railroad  stock, 
and  $8,750  due  from  a  publishing  firm.  Her  per- 
sonal belongings  are  put  down  at  $1  000.  The 
English  copyrights  and  her  Florida  plantation  are 
not  put  down  as  worth  any  definite  sum. 

A  book  of  considerable  interest  by  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  entitled  "  My  Literary  Life,"  will  be  pub- 
lished in  the  autumn. 

Sheridan  Rae  speculated  in  his  biography  of 
Sheridan  as  to  what  an  astrologer  might  have  pre- 
dicted had  he  cast  Sheridan's  horoscope.  Dr. 
Sibly,  one  of  the  last  of  the  astrologers,  did  cast 
Sheridan's  horoscope,  as  well  as  those  of  William 
Pitt  and  Charles  James  Fox.  and  left  them  behind 
him  in  manuscript.  That  manuscript  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  Mr.  Rae,  who  will  probably  make 
public  the  astrologer's  forecasts. 

Edmond  Louis  Antoine  de  Goncourt,  the  dis- 
tinguished writer,  died  on  July  i6th  from  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  at  the  residence  of  Alphonse 
Daudet,  at  Champrosay,  Department  of  Seine-et- 
Oise.  The  leading  events  in  his  literary  career  are 
here  summarized  : 

Edmond  de  Goncourt,  the  elder  member  of  the  unique 
firm  of  literary  and  artistic  collaborators,  was  born  at 
Nancy,  May  26,  1822,  and  started  life  as  an  artist  with  his 
brother  Jules  (born  December  17,  1830,  died  June  20, 
1870).  Their  life-work  began  as  early  as  1852.  with  a 
group  of  historical  studies  upon  the  latter  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century:  "Histoire  de  la  Socie'te'  Fran$aise 
pendant  la  Revolution,"  "  La  Socie'te  Francaise  pendant 
le  Directoire,"  "Portraits  Inlimes  du  XVIIIe.  Siecle," 
"  Histoire  de  Marie  Antoinette,"  "  Les  Maitresses 
de  Louis  XV.,"  "  La  Femme  au  XVI  lie.  Siecle," 
and  "  L'Amour  au  XVIIIe.  Siecle,"  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  "Gavarni,"  "  L'Art  au  XVIIIe.  Siecle," 
and  works  on  Watteau-  and  Prudhon.  They  were 
pioneers  in  the  revelation  of  the  beauties  of  Japan- 
ese art  to  the  western  wotld.  Their  name  was  made 
more  widely  known  by  their  uncompromisingly  natural- 
istic novels,  "Charles  Demailly,"  "  Sceur  Philomene," 
"  Rene"e  Mauperin."  "  Germinie  Lacerteux,"  "  Manette 
Salomon,"  and  "  Madame  Gervaisais."  After  bis  broth- 
er's death,  Edmond  published  "  La  Fille  Elisa,"  "  La 
Faustin,"  and  "  Cherie."  The  work  by  which  "  les  Gon- 
court "  will,  however,  be  known  most  widely  is  the  "Jour- 
nal des  Goncourt,"  certainly  one  of  the  most  curious  of 
contemporary  French  records. 

Charles  E.  L.  Wingate  is  to  furnish  a  companion 
volume  to  his  "Shakespeare's  Heroines  on  the 
Stage,"  published  last  autumn.  It  is  to  be  entitled 
"  Shakespeare's  Heroes  on  the  Stage,"  and  is  to  be 
illustrated  in  the  same  manner  as  his  former  vol- 
ume. Mr.  Wingate  has  also  edited  and  furnished 
an  introduction  to  a  collection  of  interesting  papers 
on  "  Famous  American  Actors  of  To  Day." 

Jules  Lemailre,  who  is  in  some  respects  the 
greatest  of  the  two  or  three  great  French  dtamatic 
critics,  has  resigned  his  position  on  the  Journal  des 
Dibats.  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  bas  secured 
his  services,  and  in  it  will  appear  next  month  the 
first  of  a  series  of  essays  dealing  with  the  contem- 
poraneous drama. 

A  work  entitled  "George  Cruikshank's  Por- 
traits of  Himself,"  written  by  G.  S.  Layard,  is 
announced  in  London.  It  is  described  as  dealing 
with  a  curious  and  intimate  phase  of  Cruikshank's 
art,  the  complete  and  unbroken  autographic  record 
of  his  personal  appearance,  from  the  early  age  of 
twelve  to  the  time  when  he  was  preparing  his 
autobiography,  being  probably  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  published  art.  Many  of  the  illustrations 
to  the  book  have  never  before  been  published. 

A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  describes 
Andrew  Lang  as  "  this  master  of  apt,  entertaining 
allusion,  knowledge,  extensive  reading,  chopped 
fine,  perhaps,  but  certainly  not  digested,  a  kind  of 
lawyer's  knowledge  of  literary  precedent.  And 
nothing  further,  save  only  more  knowledge  and 
still  more  knowledge." 

The  autobiography  of  Augustus  J.  C.  Hare  will 
probably  occupy  four  volumes,  and  the  first  two 
volumes  are  promised  for  September. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  is  paying  his  annual  visit  to 
London,  and  his  venerable  figure,  according  to  a 
writer  in  the  London  Chronicle,  is  to  be  seen  each 
afternoon  in  the  Athenaeum  Club.  Though  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  Mr.  de  Vere  still  takes  a  keen  in- 
terest in  current  literature  and  life.  Mr.  de  Vere 
has  contributed  a  chapter  of  reminiscences  to  the 
forthcoming  biography  of  Lord  Tennyson,  his 
friend  of  fifty  years. 

Count  Tolstoy  has  not  yet  given  a  title  to  his  new 
novel,  but  the  manuscript  was  expected  to  reach 
London  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  story  re- 
lates to  the  misfortunes  of  a  poor  girl,  the  victim 
of  a  man  who  is  a  magistrate.  After  many  years 
she  meets  the  magistrate  again — an  outcast,  penni- 
less, ill  in  mind  and  body,  and  she  has  to  appear 
before  him  for  committing  a  trifling  offense.  The 
scene  in  the  court,  and  the  various  answers  she 
makes  in  the  course  of  ber  cross-examination, 
bring  home  to  the  magistrate  the  extent  of  the 
mischief  he  has  caused.  After  she  has  been  re- 
leased, he  repents,  seeks  her  out,  obtains  forgive- 
ness, and  marries  her. 


LATE    VERSE. 


Andre's  Ride. 
When  Andre'  rode  to  Pont-du-lac, 
With  all  his  raiders  at  his  back, 
Mon  Dieu  !  the  tumult  in  the  town  ! 
Scarce  clanged  the  great  portcullis  down 
Ere  in  the  sunshine  gleamed  his  spears 
And  up  marched  all  his  musketeers, 
And  far  and  fast  in  haste's  atTay 
Sped  men  to  fight  and  priests  to  pray  ; 
In  every  street  a  barricade 
Of  aught  that  lay  to  hand  was  made, 
From  every  house  a  man  was  told 
Nor  quittance  given  to  young  or  old  , 
Should  youth  be  spared  or  age  be  slack 
When  Andre-  rode  to  Pont-du-lac? 

When  Andre"  rode  to  Pont-du-lac 

With  all  his  ravening  reiver-pack. 

The  mid  lake  was  a  frozen  road 

Unbending  to  the  cannon's  load, 

No  warmth  the  sun  had  as  it  shone. 

The  kine  were  stalled,  the  birds  were  gone  ; 

Like  wild  things  seemed  the  shapes  of  fur 

With  which  was  every  street  astir, 

And  over  all  the  huddling  crowd 

The  thick  breath  hung — a  solid  cloud — 

Roof,  road,  and  river,  all  were  white. 

Men  moved  benumbed  by  day— by  night 

The  boldest  durst  not  bivouac. 

When  Andre  rode  to  Pont-du-lac. 

When  Andre"  rode  to  Pont-du-lac 

We  scarce  could  stem  his  swift  attack, 

A  halt,  a  cheer,  a  bugle-call, 

Like  wild  cats  they  were  up  the  wall, 

But  still  as  each  man  won  the  town 

We  tossed  him  from  the  ramparts  down  ; 

And  when  at  last  the  stormers  quailed 

And  back  the  assailants  shrank  assailed. 

Like  wounded  wasps  that  still  could  sting, 

Or  tigers  that  had  missed  their  spring, 

They  would  not  fly,  but  turned  at  bay 

And  fought  out  all  the  dying  day  ; 

Sweet  saints  !  it  was  a  crimson  track 

That  Andre"  left  by  Pont-du-lac. 

When  Andre  rode  to  Pont-du-lac 

Said  he  :  "A  troop  of  girls  could  sack 

This  huckster  town  that  hugs  its  hoard 

But  wists  not  how  to  wield  a  sword." 

It  makes  my  blood  warm  now  to  know 

How  soon  Sir  Cockerel  ceased  to  crow. 

And  how  'twas  my  sure  dagger-point 

In  Andre's  harness  found  a  joint, 

For  I,  who  now  am  old,  was  young. 

And  strong  the  thews  were,  now  unstrung. 

And  deadly  though  our  danger  then, 

I  would  that  day  were  back  again  ; 

Ay,  would  to  God  the  day  were  back 

When  Andre"  rode  to  Pont-du-lac. 

— A.  H.  Becsly  in  Longman's. 

Nay,   Ask  No  Vow  ! 
Nay,  ask  no  vow,  dear  heart  !     Too  lightly  slips 
The  word  "forever"  from  our  careless  lips. 
We  pledge  eternity — who  in  one  day, 
Forgotten,  silenced,  mingle  clay  with  clay  ! 
How  do  you  know  your  eyes  will  always  shine 
With  that  glad  welcome  when  they  meet  with  mine  ? 
How  dare  I  say  this  heart  for  aye  « ill  swell 
To  answer  yours — knowing  Us  frailty  well  ? 
To-day  sees  plighted  troth  and  clasping  hands  ; 
To-morrow,  shattered  faith  and  broken  bands. 
Oh,  pitiful  for  mortal  lips  to  swear  ! 
More  fitting  this  :  unceasing,  fervent  prayer 
That  our  love's  flower,  escaping  frost  and  blight, 
May  bloom  immortal,  as  we  hope  to-night  ! 

— Catharine  young-Glen  in  August  Century. 

Twilight  on  Sandusky  Marsh. 
Low  in  the  west  the  moon's  slim  crescent  swings. 

Across  the  marsh  the  vesper  breezes  bear 

The  sounds  of  gloaming  ;  from  far  corn-fields  fare 
The  chiltering  blackbirds,  whose  ingathering  brings 
The  silken  flutter  of  a  myriad  wings. 

The  wild-duck's  cry  floats  down  the  thickening  air 

As  of  one  hunted,  full  of  fear  and  care. 
Sad  twilight  comes  with  dubious  whisperings. 
How  changed  from  that  exultant  world  which  lay 
In  the  wide  smile  of  noon  !     The  evening's  shiver 
Means  the  day's  death  ;  its  thronging  whispers  blend 
With  thooghts  that  haunt  men  when  their  lives  must  end. 
Another  dawn  may  gild  a  fairer  day, 
But  this  day,  when  it  dies,  is  gone  forever. 

—John  Hay  ut  A  ugust  Harper's. 


The  Miller's  Song. 
Once  she  was  dainty  Dorothy,  Dorothy  of  t/te  Mill, 
Sweet  as  a  t/torny  wild-rose  t/tat  dews  of  evening  fill. 
Now  she/olds  tattered  petals  around  a  wounded  heart. 
And  O,  Jur  sister  Roses  they  shrink  from  Iter  apart. 

Do  you  remember,  Dorothy,  days  that  have  flown  away 
With   rose,  and  lilac,  and  hawthorn  fled  with  a  parted 

May? 
Do  you  remember  kisses  snatched  by  the  elder-tree? 
Vows  that  were  made,  and  broken — Dorothy,  Dorothy? 

Since  you  were  sweet-and-twenty  many  a  rose  has  died, 

Many  a  rosebud  broken  her  jealous  sheaths  aside. 

And  who  was  Queen  of  Roses  is  changed,  and  pale  of 

blee: 
No  man  now  seeks  Maid  Marian,  all  men  seek  Dorothy. 

Allan-a-Dale  is  singing  to-night  in  Avalon: 
And  there's  no  horn  could  waken  Scarlett  or  Little  John, 
Only  the  Miller  wanders  the  silent  ways  of  Shere 
And  would  that  he  were  lying  dead  of  your  thorns,  my 
dear. — Nora  Hopper  in  Black  and  White. 


A  volume  dealing  with  the  political  situation  in 
South  Africa  is  announced  in  London  as  by  Mr. 
Cronwright  Scbreiner ;  but  it  is  understood  that 
Olive  Scbreiner  assisted  her  husband  in  the  prep- 
aration  of  it. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 
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The  ways  of  stage- managers  are  as  mysterious  as 
the  ways  of  ProvideDce.  What  evil  spirit  pos- 
sessed the  management  of  the  Empire  Company  to 
open  with  such  rot  as  "  Bohemia  "  when  they  had  a 
play,  a  real  play,  in  their  repertoire  ?  ' '  Bohemia  " 
has  probably  killed  their  season.  "  The  Benefit  of 
the  Doubt '"  has  the  stuff  in  it  to  make  a  dull  sea- 
son go,  but  whether  it  has  stuff  in  it  to  bring  a 
dead  season  back  to  life  is  another  question.  It 
will  take  a  week  to  reassure  the  people  "  Bohemia  " 
frightened.  By  that  time — by  the  time  this  article 
appears — "The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt"  will  have 
had  its  week's  innings  and  have  retired  from  the 
field. 

It  afforded  to  the  people  who  saw  it  on  Monday 
evening  two  hours  and  a  half  of  real  enjoyment. 
This  may  sound  flat  sort  of  praise,  but  the  Persist* 
ent  Theatre-Goer  knows  better.  The  sensations 
evoked  by  the  average  play  range  from  acute  bore- 
dom, through  all  the  stages  of  dreariness  and 
endurance,  to  mild  enjoyment  interspersed  with 
yawns.  When  the  Persistent  Theatre-Goer  sees  a 
play  that  holds  his  attention  from  start  to  finish, 
when  he  does  not  squirm  about  restlessly,  and 
yawn,  and  look  dismally  at  the  boxes  and  wish  he 
was  home,  then  he  knows  he  bas  seen  a  play — it 
has  been  what  the  newspapers  call  an  "epoch- 
making  "  evening — a  phrase  which  sounds  well  if 
one  does  not  always  see  how  it  applies. 

The  first  two  acts  of  ' '  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt " 
are  a  pure  delight.     The  wit,  the  normalness  of  the 
whole  thing,  the  exquisite  truthfulness  of  the  char- 
acter  delineation,  the  humor  that  is   never  inten- 
tionally   sarcastic   or   self-conscious — they   are  ini- 
mitable.      With    what  a  splendid   mastery   every 
character  is  cut  upon  the  background  !    There  is 
no  faltering,  no  novice's  uncertainty  or  feebleness  ; 
of  touch  here.      All  through  the  work  the  trained  j 
hand  shows— the  hand  of  the  master  who  has  con- 
qnered  his  medium,  triumphed  in  his  art.    When  ! 
we  study  such  a  piece  as  this,  we  see  that  the  En-  i 
glish  playwright  has  gone  deeper  into  his  craft, 
penetrated  to  the  secrets  of  its  innermost  depths,  i 
dissected  it,  analyzed  it,  plucked  out  the  heart  of 
its    mystery,    as    our    American    dramatists    have 
neither  the  time,  nor  the  will,  nor  the  patience  to  | 
do.     We  can  not  build  a  play  like  "  The  Benefit  of 
the  Doubt"  in  this  country,  because  we  will  not 
take  sufficient  pains.     And  while  such  a  play  can 
be  bought  in  England  and  a  play  like  "  Bohemia" 
is  a  sample  of  what  Mr.  Frohman  buys  here,  we 
have  to  make  the  humiliating  admission  that  we 
are,  as  dramatists,  a  long  way  behind  our  cousins 
on  the  other  side  of  the  water. 

And  the  Empire  people  fit  "  The  Benefit  of  the  ' 
Doubt "  so  much  better  than  they  did  last  week's 
nightmare  !    They  are  set  to  work  on  what  is  good  ; 
and  fine,  and  they  go  at  it  with  a  zest  and  a  rush,  j 
The  subsidiary  characters  of  which  the  play  is  full 
were  reodered  with  the  most  careful  realism,  the 
most  deliciously  naive  humor.     The  first  act  was 
like  a  chapter  of  one  of  Gissing's  vulgar  and  brill- 
iant London  novels  put  on  the  stage.     Each  figure 
was  cut  as  clean  as  a  cameo,  with  its  own  little  indi- 
viduality, its  own  sense  of  sovereign  importance. 
The  whole  group  stood  there  unveiled.    The  front 
of  the  house  was  taken  off  and  we  looked  in  on 
them  in  all  the  comedy  and  pathos  of  their  cock- 
ney, scandal- fearing,  exasperated  wretchedness. 

Which  of  them  was  best  ?  Who  can  say  ?  Miss 
Robson's  Mrs.  Emptage,  in  her  yellow  wig,  with 
her  narrow  face  all  worn  down  with  a  London 
mother's  crafty  hardness,  was  a  bit  for  a  novelist  to 
remember  and  put  by.  The  combination  of  help- 
lessness and  greedy  ambition,  the  peevishness  of 
discontented  vulgarity,  the  carping  outbreaks  of  a 
crabbed  self-absorption,  and  the  little  gleams  of 
the  mother's  pride  and  tenderness,  made  a  com- 
plete personality,  with  not  a  detail  out  of  key.  The 
individual  engrossment  of  each  member  of  the 
family  in  his  or  her  own  view  of  the  affair  was 
one  of  the  most  exquisitely  humorous  comments 
on  their  hopeless  commonness.  "  Well,  old  girl, 
this  has  queered  my  chances  for  a  season  or  two," 
says  the  sporty  Justina  to  her  disgraced  sister. 
And  justina  was  one  of  the  best  of  the  lot.  She 
was  common  ;  we  would  have  thought  her  almost 
"  tough  "  in  this  country  ;  but  the  truth  of  her  is 
unavoidable.  They  are  all  true,  not  photograph- 
ically true,  either  ;  but  true  in  the  impression  and 
true  in  the  detail. 

The  principals  do  not  seem  to  suit  their  parts  as 
well  as  the  others.    In  judging  of  this  we  must  re- 

-j'  rr  that  they  are  American  actors  playing  in 
English  piece.    Jack  Allingham  is  the  cnt-and- 

t~  English  hero,  the  good-natured,  kindly, 
-niTily,  warm-hearted  fellow,  who  loves  his  tigress 


of  a  wife  and  goes  blundering  to  another  woman 
for  sympathy  and  consolation.  He  ought  to  be  big, 
and  red,  and  athletic,  and  not  over-clever.  Mr. 
Faversham  is  none  of  these  things  ;  instead,  is 
thin  and  intellectual  and  self-contained.  He  does 
not  look  in  the  least  English  ;  but  in  his  lean,  cool 
gravity  has  New  York  written  large  all  over  him. 
That  sort  of  man  would  have  been  inexorable, 
and,  moreover,  fifty  times  too  knowing  to  have  been 
dragged  into  a  divorce  suit  in  which  his  wife  and 
his  boyhood's  friend  would  have  been  equally 
smirched. 

About  Miss  Allen,  too,  there  is  something  that 
is  not  quite  true.  It  is  difficult  to  analyze  this  ex- 
actly. Miss  Allen  is  an  enchanting  actress,  whose 
main  charm  is  a  soft  femininity,  delicate,  tender, 
winning.  She  is  inclined  to  insist  too  much  on  her 
own  amiable  sweetness.  It  is  nearly  as  bad  to  be 
too  sweet  as  it  is  to  be  sour,  It  is  especially  ex- 
asperating to  see  a  clever  actress,  being  self-con- 
sciously angelic,  saying  to  herself,  "  Now  I'll  give 
them  a  dose  cf  my  sweetness  that  will  simply  in- 
toxicate them,  the  way  sugar  does  flies."  Miss 
Allen  is  very  much  inclintd  to  do  this  ;  and  it  is 


the  way  they  languish,  and  roll,  and  glare  under 
the  golden  nimbus,  they  keep  you  marveling  at 
them  and  make  you  forget  the  lady  who  is  engaged 
in  managing  their  mechanism.  Mr.  Lackaye  is  as 
clever  and  dominating  as  ever.  He  acts  the  part 
of  a  bluff,  generous,  noble  man,  who  comes  from 
Grass  Valley,  Cal.,  and  gives  up  a  gold  mine  for 
the  happiness  of  a  woman  whom  he  loves.  It  is 
odd  that  they  still  cherish  these  fictions  in  New 
York.  But  New  York  is  a  narrow-minded  place, 
and  it  does  not  know  anything  about  anything  out- 
side Harlem  or  beyond  the  Battery. 


A  Story  that  Beats  "Stolen  Diamonds." 
The  latest  gag  to  take  the  place  of  the  "stolen- 
diaraonds"  story  with  which  some  actresses  keep 
themselves  advertised,  is  so  thrilling  that  it  has 
been  cabled  across  the  continent.  Ida  Fuller,  a 
sister  of  La  Loie,  is  its  heroine,  and  it  narrates  her 
terrible  adventure  in  the  grasp  of  a  devil-fish  while 
in  the  surf  at  Manhattan  Beach.  The  tale  is  in 
substance  as  follows  : 


"  Miss  Fuller,  being  an  expert  swimmer,  had  gone  just 
beyond   the  life-lines.     Suddenly  the  girl   felt  something 
a  great  mistake.     No  artist  overworks  an  individual     coil  itself  around  her  left  leg.     She  thought  it  was  a  weed. 


characteristic  because  it  happens  to  be  an  attract- 
ive one.  It  is  on  a  par  with  the  way  Maxine 
Elliott  ogles  with  her  eyes.  One  wishes  before  the 
play  is  over  that  she  bad  a  squint,  and  then  she 
would  forget  to  ogle  and  would  act  better. 

Sweetness,  too,  of  this  honeyed,  forbearing,  an- 
gelic kind  was  not  part  of  Mrs.  Fraser's  make-up 
as  Pinero  saw  her.  She  was  not  a  woman  for 
whom  a  man  dies  or  goes  to  the  devil.  She  was, 
as  she  said,  a  cockney,  a  trivia],  gay,  foolish  creat- 
ure, made  for  society  and  pleasure,  not  seeing  an 
inch  beyond  the  shabby  little  circle  that  was  to  her 
society,  or  hearing  a  sound  Leyond  the  clangor  of 
Bow  Bells.  The  noble  associations  that  her  Scotch 
husband  found  in  his  northern  home  she  could  not 
understand.  She  was  amiable  and  shallow — the 
woman  who  does  crazy  things  in  her  dark  hour, 
goes  to  the  man  who  has  been  the  means  of  her 
disgrace  and  borrows  fifty  pounds  from  him.  In 
this  scene  Miss  Allen  came  nearer  the  author's  ideal 
than  at  any  other  time.  Her  treatment  of  the 
drunken  episode  was  delicate  and  strong.  The 
little  swing  of  the  glass  and  the  mocking  toast  "  to 
His  Honor  the  Judge  "  was  admirable  in  its  tremu- 
lous scorn.  She  was  too  deep  a  woman  in  the  first 
and  last  acts  ;  here  for  a  space  she  was  the  bewild- 
ered, reckless,  helpless  butterfly  that  Fraser  of 
Lochiel  had  been  fool  enough  to  marry. 

In  the  last  act  the  play  falls  to  the  ground  with 
a  thud.  The  tension  breaks  ;  the  author  drops  the 
reins  and  everything  falls  in  a  heap.  Pinero  saw 
his  denouement,  got  frightened,  and  evaded  it  and 
his  artistic  responsibilities  in  a  terrified  stampede. 
He  thought  of  the  British  Matron  and  he  thought 
of  the  box-office  receipts,  and,  like  many  another 
sioui-hearted  man.  terror  filled  his  soul.  The  end 
is  a 

seats,  who  brings  his  family  and  pays  for  his 
tickets.  After  two  brilliant  acts  of  daring  realism, 
the  end  is  a  sudden  collapse  into  dull  conventions 
and  dried-up  traditions.  The  quarrels  are  patched 
up  and  the  ill-assorted  Jacks  and  Jills  restored  to 
each  other.  The  sentiment  becomes  as  false  as  it 
was  true  before.  Society  and  conventionality  hurl 
the  protesting  husbands  and  wives  into  each  ! 
other's  arms,  and  respectable  misery  settles  upon 
the  scene.  The  presence  of  an  Episcopal  bishop 
is  all  that  was  needed  to  assure  uneasy  members 
of  the  audience  that  if  the  future  is  not  going  to  be 
happy,  it  is  at  least  going  to  be  decent.  The 
bishop  and  the  British  Matron  loom  large  over 
the  footlights,  and  seem  to  say  :  "  Rest  assured — 
we'll  keep  these  rebellious  hearts  in  order." 


and  turned  over  on  her  back  and  kicked  violently.  In- 
stead of  releasing  her  from  the  entanglement,  tbe  stringy 
substance  seemed  to  tighten  until  the  pressure  was  pain- 
ful. Still  suspecting  nothing  more  awful  than  sea-weed. 
Miss  Fuller  turned  over  again  and  ducked  down,  intend- 
ing to  disengage  herself  with  her  hands.  She  says  she  then 
|  saw  a  head  from  which  hands  of  string-like  tentacles 
swung  and  swayed  in  the  water.  As  she  stooped,  one  of 
these  coiled  around  her  right  thigh.  Crying  '  Help  ! '  at 
the  top  of  her  voice,  Miss  Fuller  struggled  to  free  herself, 
but  the  clutches  of  the  thing,  whatever  it  was,  seemed  only 
too  surely  to  be  dragging  her  beneath  the  surface.  After 
uttering  a  terrific  scream,  Miss  Fuller  fainted  in  the 
water,  the  depth  of  which  was  fully  fourteen  feet.  Hear- 
ing a  woman  scream,  a  Mr.  Parker  turned  and  saw  the 
dancer  disappear  beneath  the  water.  With  a  few  vigor- 
ous strokes,  he  reached  the  place  where  she  sank,  and 
seizing  her,  held  her  above  the  water  until  a  life-saver 
came  up  and  hauled  the  man  and  the  woman  out  of  the 
water.  Mr.  Parker  said  he  felt  the  long,  slimy  arms  of 
the  creature,  and  to  prove  it,  exhibited  marks  upon  his 
limbs.  The  still  unconscious  woman  was  carried  lo  the 
Manhattan  Beach  Hotel.  There  she  gradually  revived. 
Dr.  Campbell,  who  attended  her,  said  there  were  red 
marks  like  the  welts  of  a  whip  on  her  legs." 

Miss  Fuller  is  to  be  congratulated  on  her  press- 
agent. 

.  ^  . 

The  London  Opera  Season. 
Maurice  Grau  has  secured  the  management  of 
the  Covent  Garden  Opera  next  season.  The  season 
will  be  from  May  10th  until  July  26th,  including 
sixty  -  seven  performances.  Among  the  singers 
secured  are  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke\  Alvarez, 
Plancon,  Melba,  Calv6,  Nordica,  and  Mclntyre. 
Negotiations  are  in  progress  with  several  artists 
who  have  not  yet  sung  in  London,  but  who  have 
acquired  Continental  reputation.  The  conductors 
will  be  Signors  Mancinelli  and  Bevignani,  and  per- 
haps M.  Flon,  of  Brussels.  The  repertoire,  in 
addition  lo  the  standard  works,  will  probably  in- 

,  elude  the  first   production    of    "Andre   Chenier," 
series   of  sops   to   Cerberus  in   the  orchestra  1  ,-,-      ■  ,,  „  .    T         j     ■■ 

._  K    u.     t  __,  j  ,__  \  _  \  Giordanos  opera;    "Hero    et  Leandre,     a   new 

opera  by  Mancinelli,  which  will  be  given  in  tbe 
form  of  a  cantata  at  the  Norwich  festival  in  Octo- 
ber ;  and  perhaps  a  revival  of  Gliick's  opera, 
"  Iphigenia  in  Aulis."  In  addition  to  singing 
Lohengrin  and  Tristan  in  German,  Jean  de 
Reszke"  will  sing  for  the  first  time  and  in  the  original 
text,  Siegfried  in  "Siegfried"  and  Siegmund  in 
"  The  Walkyrie,"  his  brother  appearing  as  Wotan 
in  "  The  Walkyrie  "  and  the  Wanderer  in  "  Sieg- 
fried." 


The  two  new  stars  at  the  Columbia  were  rather 
extinguished  by  "  The  Gold  Mine,"  which  is  a  thin 
play  with  no  story  and  a  tendency  to  drag.  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews,  despite  his  wrestles  with 
the  frolicsome  fiction  of  New  York,  has  yet  a  hand 
that  is  heavy  and  a  touch  that  dwells  overmuch  on 
detail.  At  times  his  play  is  extremely  witty,  but  it 
is  spun  out  as  fine  as  "The  Vignettes  of  Man- 
hattan," which  is  good  for  a  vignette,  but  bad  for 
a  play.  There  is  not  matter  in  it  for  three  acts — a 
speculative  boy,  a  generous  Californian,  an  en- 
trancing widow,  and  a  small  love-affair  which  runs 
very  smooth,  are  insufficient  material  for  a  comedy 
two  hours  long. 

Since  we  last  saw  them,  Mr.  Lackaye  has  grown 
fat  and  Mrs.  Boucicault  thin.  She  is  a  writhing, 
serpentine  sort  of  lady,  with  eyes  framed  in  black, 
and  what  the  novelists  would  call  "a  nimbus  of 
golden  hair."  The  nimbus  kept  coming  down  into 
the  black-framed  eyes,  and  Mrs.  Boucicault  had  a 
way  of  lifting  it  up  with  a  jeweled  little  finger  and 
peering  out  from  beneath  it  as  though  it  were  some 
sort  of  yellow  thatch.  When  one  got  over  one's 
surprise  at  her  chevelure,  one  noticed  that  she  had 
improved  as  an  actress,  though  her  affectations  are 
still  very  apparent.  We  are  getting  beyond  this  now. 
In  the  good  companies  they  won't  let  the  women 
be  so  absurd.  If  Mrs.  Boucicault  could  be  in  a  first- 
class  company  for  a  year  or  two,  they  would  make  a 
fine  actress  of  her.  They  would  stop  her  from 
being  quite  so  serpentine,  and  would  make  her 
cultivate  repose.  They  would  make  her  keep  her 
eyes  steady.  They  are  mysterious  eyes  as  it  is, 
and  what  with  the  black  edgings  round  thera  and 


3I<>ore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.     Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .  Proprietor  and  Managrs 

Sixth  Week  of  the  Season  of  Italian  and  English  Grand 
Opera  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs. 
Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  Evenings, 
"  The  Huguenots."     Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sat- 
urday Evenings,  "  The  Bohemian  Girl." 

In  Preparation, "Aida,"  "11  Trovatore,"  'LaTraviata." 
Popnlar  Prices as  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Beginning  Next  Monday,  August  10th.    Third  and  Last 

Week  of  Charles  Frohman's  Empire  Theatre 

Company.     Exquisite  Production  of  the 

Intensely  Interesting  Drama, 

•:■    THE     MASQUERADERS   •:• 

By  Henry  Arthur  Jones. 
Monday,  August  17th —     The  Gay  Parisians 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  (Incorporated).  ...Proprietors 

Next  Monday,  August  10th.     Second  Week  of  the  Sweet 
Singer, 

-:■    CHAUNCEY     OLCOTT   ■:■ 

In  the  Successful  Comedy  Drama, 

TXX23    IRISH    ARTIST 
Monday,  August  17th The  Minstrel  of  Clare 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

FRIEDLANDER.  GOTTLOB  &  Co  .  .  LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

Monday  Next,  August  10th.     One  of  Augustin  Daly's 
Great  Climaxes,  a  Real  Sensation, 

-:-    THE    GREAT    UNKNOWN    -:- 

By  the  Only  Frawley  Company,  Including  Wilton 
Lackaye  and  Mrs.  Thorndyke- Boucicault. 

Monday,  August  17th The  Social  Trust 

First  Time  on  Any  Stage. 


The  rarest  flavor  of  Schilling's 
Best  is  Ideal  Blend — a  mixture 
of  the  tenderest  leaves  from  a 
few  gardens  in  different  parts  of 
the  world.  A  pound  ($1.25)  will 
make  200  cups  of  delicate,  dainty, 
delicious,  inspiring  tea. 

A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 

Residents  of  San  Francisco 
desiring  to  have  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  them  regu- 
larly, niay  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  wUl  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  GO. 

246  Sutter  Street. 


GALVANIZED    IRON— APOLLO. 

What  can  you  do  with  a  poor  iron  ?  You  can't 
return  it — the  makers  don't  guarantee  it. 

What  can  you  do  with  Apollo  ?  Return  to  your 
jobber  at  his  expense  any  sheet,  or  partx>f  a  sheet, 
that  you  can't  do  everything  with. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Last  Week  of  the  Empire  Company. 

"There  has  been  a  gratifying  increase  of  attend- 
ance at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  week,  and  the  advance  sales  for  this  (Satur- 
day) evening,  when  the  Empire  Theatre  Company 
will  be  seen  in  "  The  Benefit  of  the  Doubt  "  for  the 
last  time,  indicate  that  there  will  be  a  large  audi- 
ence. 

Next  Monday  night  they  will  give  San  Francisco 
its  first  sight  of  "  The  Masqueraders."  This  is  one 
of  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  latest  plays,  and  has  en- 
joyed great  success  in  London  and  New  York.  In 
the  latter  city  it  ran  for  eight  months.  It  turns  on 
the  not  unusual  theme  of  the  love  of  two  men  for 
the  same  woman,  but  Mr.  Jones  has  made  an  ab- 
sorbing play  of  it.  The  most  striking  scene  is 
where  a  ruined  baronet  stakes  his  wife  and  child  in 
a  duel  at  cards  against  the  other  man's  fortune. 

The  cast  of  characters  will  be  an  unusually  strong 
one,  and  the  scenes  call  for  elaborate  and  handsome 
mounting. 

This  will  be  the  last  week  of  the  Empire  The- 
atre Company's  engagement.  On  Monday,  Au- 
gust 17th,  the  Baldwin  stage  will  be  occupied  by  a 
company  managed  by  Charles  Frohman,  present- 
ing "  The  Gay  Parisians."  It  is  taken  from  a 
funny  French  farce,  "  L'Hotel  du  Libre  EchaDge," 
which  has  been  running  for  two  years  in  Paris,  but 
in  the  adaptation  the  vulgarity  of  the  Gallic  origi- 
nal has  been  eliminated.  It  is  also  being  played  in 
London,  where,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Night  Off," 
it  is  one  of  the  reigning  successes. 


One  of  the  Daly  Comedies. 

The  new  members  of  the  Frawley  Company  have 
proved  a  potent  attraction,  and  large  audiences 
have  greeted  "A  Gold  Mine"  throughout  the 
week. 

Next  week  the  company  will  present  another  of 
Augustin  Daly's  comedies.  It  is  "  The  Great  Un- 
known," and  in  it  Mr.  Lackaye  will  have  the  same 
r6le  which  he  created  in  the  initial  performance  of 
the  play  in  New  York.  The  complete  cast  of  char- 
acters is  as  follows  : 

Jeremiah  Jarraway,  Harry  Corson  Clark;  Ned  Dreemer 
Cousin,  Frank  Worthing  ;  The  O'Donnell  Don,  Wilton 
Lackaye;  Tom  Prowde,  George  W.  Leslie ;  Patrick, 
Wilson  Enos;  Etna  Lusus,  Blanche  L.  Bates;  Pansy, 
Hope  Ross  ;  Mrs.  Arabella  Jarraway,  Madge  Can- 
Cook  ;  Aunt  Penelope,  Phosa  McAllister ;  Shirley  Mun- 
kittrick,  Louise  Thorndyke-Boucicault ;  Miss  Twitters 
Mentor,  Lansing  Rowan  ;  Mile.  Agalhe,  Alice  Pixley. 

The  play  to  be  given  during  the  following  week 
is  a  novelty.  It  is  "  A  Social  Trust,"  written  by 
Ramsay  Morris  and  Hilary  Bell,  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  presented  on  any  stage.  What  with  Wilton 
Lackaye,  Frank  Worthing,  Harry  Corson  Clark, 
Louise  Tborndyke  -  Boucicault,  and  the  rest,  it 
should  receive  excellent  interpretation. 


Chauncey  Olcott  in  Irish  Plays, 
There  will  be  two  final  performances  of  "Ma- 
vourneen  "  at  the  California  Theatre  this  (Satur- 
day) and  to-morrow  evenings.  The  play  is  a 
pretty  one  of  the  old  Irish  type,  in  which  a  rollick- 
ing son  of  the  Emerald  Isle  saves  a  pretty  girl 
from  the  machinations  of  a  red-coated  English 
officer,  and  Mr.  Olcott  ably  sustains  the  r61e  in 
which  Scanlan  won  his  fame.  His  songs  are  very 
cordially  received. 

"  The  Irish  Artist,"  written  by  George  H.  Jessop 
and  Augustus  Pitou,  will  be  presented  on  Monday 
night,  and  will  be  continued  through  the  second 
week  of  the  engagement.  In  it  Mr.  Olcott  will 
sing  Tom  Moore's  "  Believe  Me,  if  All  Those  En- 
dearing Young  Charms,"  "My  Beautiful  Maid," 
"  Katy  Mahone,"  "Look  in  My  Heart,"  and 
Olcott's  "  Irish  Serenade." 

For  the  last  week  of  Mr.  Olcott's  engagement, 
commencing  Monday,  August  17th,  "  The  Minstrel 
of  Clare  "  will  be  the  bill. 


"The  Huguenots"  and  "Bohemian  Girl." 
The  sixth  week  of  the  season  of  grand  opera  at 
the  Tivoli,  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Hinricbs, 
will  be  begun  on  Monday  night  with  an  elaborate 
production  of  Meyerbeer's  famous  opera,  "  The 
Huguenots."  The  cast  will  include  Mme.  Natali 
as  Valentine  ;  Nina  Bertini  Humphreys  as  Mar- 
guerite de  Valois  ;  Bernice  Holmes  as  Urbano,  the 
page  ;  Michelena  as  Raoul  de  Nanges  ;  De  Vries 
as  the  Comte  de  Nevers  ;  Abramoff  as  Marcel ; 
and  Richard  Karl  as  the  Comte  de  St.  Bris. 

"The  Huguenots"  will  be  sung  on  Monday, 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  evenings,  and 
the  three  remaining  nights  of  the  week  will  be 
given  up  to  Balfe's  "  Bohemian  Girl,"  with  the  fol- 
lowing cast : 

Count  Arnheim,  John  J.  Raffael ;  Thaddeus,  Martin 
Pache  ;  Floresteine,  Edward  Torpi ;  Devilshoof,  Rich- 
ard Karl;  Captain,  Duncan  H.  Smith;  Arline.  Marie 
Brandon,  Katharine  Kreig ;  Buda,  Irene  Mull ;  Gypsy 
Queen,  Bernice  Holmes. 

Among  the  works  announced  for  presentation 
later  in  the  season  are  "  A'ida,"  "  Trovatore," 
"  Traviata,"  "  Cavalleria,"  and  the  initial  perform- 
ance in  this  city  of  "  Hansel  and  Gretl,"  the  new 
fairy  opera. 

A  New  San  Francisco  Playwright. 
Still  another  San  Franciscan  has  come  out  as  a 
playwright,  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ger- 
berding, wife  of   Mr.  Albert  Gerberding,  an  ex- 


president  of  the  Bohemian  Club.  When  Ellen 
Terry  was  in  this  city,  some  months  ago,  Mrs. 
Gerberding  sent  to  her  for  inspection  the  manu- 
script of  a  one-act  comedy  which  contained  a 
character  peculiarly  suited  to  Miss  Terry's  abilities. 
The  play  remained  long  unread,  but  a  few  days 
ago  Mrs.  Gu-rberding  received  from  the  English 
actress  a  letter  accepting  the  piece,  with  which  she 
is  highly  pleased,  and  inclosing  a  handsome  check 
in  payment. 

The  piece  is  entitled  "  A  Champagne  Cork,"  and 
turns  upon  a  wager  made  by  three  young  men  that 
the  one  on  whose  head  a  champagne  cok  falls 
shall  propose  for  the  hand  of  a  certain  awkward 
young  woman.  The  young  woman,  however,  is 
awkward  only  in  appearance  ;  in  reality,  she  is  very 
clever  and  an  actress  of  no  mean  ability,  and  the 
play  affords  abundant  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  her  talents. 

In  Miss  Terry's  letter  to  Mrs.  Gerberding,  she 
gives  some  particulars  regarding  herself  that  are 
of  general  interest.  "I'm  'dead  tired'!"  she 
says.  "  I've  acted  every  night  (except  Sundays) 
for  eight  months,  through  cold  and  frightful  heat. 
I'm  jubt  starting  for  a  months  rest  in  my  cottage 
by  the  sea.  My  eyes  have  been  very,  very  ill,  and 
the  doctors  had  to  blind  me  for  two  weeks.  How- 
ever, they  are  now  much  belter." 

The  American  Market  for  Foreign  Plays. 
Foreign  dramatists  are  showing  a  keen  eye  to 
America's  possibilities  in  constructing  their  plays. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  most  successful  German 
comedy-writers  now  charge  Anerican  managers  as 
much  as  five  hundred  dollars  simply  for  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  their  plays.  In  England  the  trial 
matinees  are  always  crowded  with  American  man- 
agers and  actors.  Not  long  ago  a  play  was  to  have 
been  produced  in  a  small  town  outside  of  London. 
An  astute  manager,  thinking  to  steal  a  march  on 
his  associates,  quietly  went  down  to  the  town  with- 
out saying  a  word  about  it  to  his  friends,  but  his 
astonishment  may  be  imagined  when,  on  alighting 
from  the  train,  he  found  on  the  platform  Georgia 
Cayvan,  Robert  Hilliard,  Henry  Miller,  and  a 
dozen  other  notables  of  the  American  theatrical 
world. 

Notes. 
Joseph  Murphy  is  coming  to  the  Columbia  The- 
atre in  December.     He  has  a  new  Irish  play. 

"  Darkest  Russia,"  a  powerful  melodrama,  is  one 
of  the  California  Theatre's  coming  attractions. 

James  O'Neill  is  the  latest  candidate  for  the  late 
Frank  Mayo's  idle  in  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson." 

"  Tennessee's  Partner  "  is  among  the  new  plays 
to  be  presented  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  this  sea- 
son. 

Judic,  who  was  seen  here  in  comic  opera  about 
ten  years  ago,  will  return  to  America  next  year  to 
sing  in  the  music-halls. 

"  The  Brownies,"  which  has  been  on  the  stage 
for  the  past  two  years,  is  to  be  the  holiday  at- 
traction at  the  Baldwin. 

Steve  Brodie,  the  celebrated  bridge-jumper,  will 
soon  be  seen  at  the  California  Theatre  in  a  play 
called  "  On  the  Bowery." 

Henry  Miller  and  Blanche  Walsh  are  to  have  the 
leading  parts  in  a  new  melodrama  which  Paul 
Potter  Is  writing  for  A.  M.  Palmer. 

Evans  and  Hoey,  who  are  just  back  from  Europe, 
have  brought  over  a  number  of  clever  novelties  for 
use  in  "  A  Parlor  Match  "  this  season. 

In  "  Town.  Topics,"  which  is  soon  to  be  seen  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  the  cast  calls  for  twenty 
pretty  girls  who  are  to  do  a  host  of  original  special- 
ties. 

Joseph  Grismer  and  Phoebe  Davis  are  coming  to 
San  Francisco  in  November.  They  will  be  seen  in 
"  Humanity  "  and  "  The  Cotton  King  "  at  the  Col- 
umbia. 

Duse  has  decided  to  abandon  modern  plays  for  a 
time,  and  her  next  appearances  in  London  are  ex- 
pected to  be  as  Juliet,  Ophelia,  Desdemona,  and 
Lady  Macbeth. 

The  plot  of  "The  Masqueraders"  has  been 
epitomized  by  an  English  critic  as  "  a  duel  be- 
tween a  dreamer  and  a  blackguard  for  the  body 
of  a  bar-maid." 

Kathryn  Kidder  is  to  follow  "  The  Gay  Paris- 
ians "  at  the  Baldwin.  She  will  present  Sardou's 
play,  "  Madame  Sans-G6ne,"  supported  by  a  com- 
pany numbering  fifty-eight. 

Lewis  Morrison  is  to  retire  his  "Faust"  next 
year  and  appear  in  a  new  melodrama  entitled 
"  The  Indian."  In  it  he  will  enact  the  r61es  of  two 
Indian  brothers,  one  civilized  and  the  other  savage. 

Peter  Dailey,  who  was  here  last  with  "The 
Night  Clerk,"  evidently  regards  the  Irwin  family 
as  a  mascot.  He  has  engaged  May's  sister,  Flora, 
to  be  the  principal  woman  in  his  company  next 
year. 

Pauline  French,  a  graduate  of  the  Columbia 
Theatre  School  of  Dramatic  Art,  who  is  to  join 
Augustin   Daly's  company   next  season,  is  highly 


praised   in   an   article  in  Peterson's  Magazine  this 
month. 

The  "Trilby"  boom  is  still  on  in  Australia. 
The  company,  in  which  are  Edith  Crane,  Reuben 
Fox,  Jennie  Reiffanh,  and  E.  W.  Morrison,  made 
a  clear  profit  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  on  it 
in  the  Melbourne  season. 

Sir  Henry  Irving  has  set  his  staff  at  work  on  a 
production  of  "Cymbeline"  for  his  London 
Lyceum,  and  it  will  be  a  feature  of  his  repertoire 
during  his  next  American  tour.  He  will  play 
Iachimo  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  heroine. 

James  O.  Barrows  and  W.  J.  Ferguson,  com- 
edians  with  a  wide  circle  of  admirers  in  San 
Francisco,  will  be  in  the  cast  of  "  The  Gay  Paris- 
ians "  at  the  Baldwin.  Charles  B.  Wells  and  W. 
R.  Shirley  are  also  members  of  the  company. 

It  does  not  seem  probable  that  William  Dean 
Howells's  dramatization  of  "Silas  Laphara  "  will 
see  the  light.  For  the  stage,  as  well  as  in  books, 
Mr.  Howells  believes  in  characters  without  plot. 
He  has  submitted  the  play  to  Sol  Smith  Russell, 
W.  H.  Crane,  Joseph  Jefferson,  and  some  others, 
but  none  of  them  will  have  it. 

The  scheme  to  have  D  H.  Harkins  take  the  late 
Frank  Mayo's  i6Ie  in  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  "  has 
been  abandoned,  as  Charles  Frohman  has  engaged 
him  to  play  a  leading  r61e  in  "Rosemary,"  the 
play  in  which  John  Drew  will  open  his  season  in 
New  York.  Mr.  Harkins  has  been  in  Richard 
Mansfield's  company  continuously  for  nine  years. 

Sadie  Martinot,  who  was  a  reigning  queen  of 
light  opera  in  New  York  not  long  ago,  and  has 
since  proved  herself  a  delightful  comedienne  in 
"The  Passport"  —  in  which  she  appeared  with 
Max  Figraan  at  the  California  some  months  ago — 
is  to  have  the  leading  female  r61e  in  "The  Gay 
Parisians"  when  it  is  presented  at  the  Baldwin, 
week  after  next. 

That  Wilton  Lackaye  ekes  out  his  natural  beauty 
with  a  toupie  was  not  known  of  the  multitude  until 
Olga  Nethersole  made  her  first  performance  in  this 
country.  It  was  in  "  The  Transgressor,"  in  an  im- 
passioned scene  where  the  English  actress  impresses 
one  of  her  famous  kisses  on  the  top  of  Mr.  Lack- 
aye's  head.  It  was  a  very  fervid  caress,  and  when 
time  was  called  and  the  lovers  broke  away,  the 
toupie  clung  confessed  on  the  Nethersole  cheek. 

DO)  ley  Carte  is  shortly  to  retire  from  the  man- 
agement of  the  Savoy  Theatre,  where  all  but  two 
of  the  famous  series  of  operas  written  and  com- 
posed by  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  have  been  pro- 
duced. Mr.  Carle  was  a  partner  with  them,  and 
has  realized  quite  a  fortune  from  the  enterprise. 
As  for  the  other  two,  they  are  said  to  have  made 
nearly  half  a  million  dollars  each  up  to  the  time  of 
their  first  public  quarrel.  But  their  productions 
have  not  proved  popular  of  late,  and  Mr.  Carte 
thinks  that  the  financial  results  are  not  worth  the 
trouble  of  getting  them  to  work  together. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones,  author  of  "The  Masquer- 
aders," which  is  to  be  given  next  week  by  the  Em- 
pire Theatre  Company  at  the  Baldwin,  is  one  of 
the  most  prolific  of  modern  English  playwrights. 
Among  his  successes  will  be  recalled  "  Saints  and 
Sinners,"  "  The  Tempter,"  "  The  Crusaders," 
"  The  Case  of  Rebellious  Susan,"  "  The  Middle- 
man," "  The  Dancing  Girl,"  and  "  Judah."  He  is 
one  of  the  few  modern  dramatists  in  England  or 
America  whose  plays  are  printed  in  book-form  for 
reading.  They  are  now  being  published  in  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  five  of  them  having  already 
appeared. 

Robert  Hilliard  has  secured  the  latest  successful 
English  farce,  "  The  Mummy."  It  deals  with  the 
revivification  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  who  turns 
out  to  be  Rameses  and  comes  to  life  in  the  presence 
of  three  very  up-to-date  young  women,  who  fairly 
reek  of  bicycles,  tennis,  and  big  sleeves.  A  great 
deal  of  fun  is  developed  through  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  warned  never  to  contradict  any  one.  an 
injunction  which  he  observes  scrupulously,  except 
in  spurning  the  love  of  a  maiden  lady  for  the  su- 
perior charms  of  a  colored  maid  as  black  as  the  ace 
of  spades.  This  latter  r61e  is  very  cleverly  han- 
dled in  London  by  Miss  Annie  Goward,  whom 
"  Alan  Dale  "  tersely  describes  as  "  the  May  Rob- 
son  of  the  English  stage." 

During  Beerbohm  Tree's  tenancy  of  the  London 
Haymarket  Theatre,  from  1887  to  1896,  he  pre- 
sented the  following  plays:  "The  Red  Lamp," 
"The  Ballad  monger,"  "  Partners,"  "  Cupid's  Mes- 
senger," "  Pompadour,"  "  A  Compromising  Case," 
"Captain  Swift,"  "Masks  and  Faces,"  "The 
Duchess  of  Bayswater  &  Co.,"  "  The  Merry  Wives 
of  Windsor,"  "  Wealth,"  "  A  Man's  Shadow," 
"  A  Village  Priest,"  "  Rachel,"  "  Comedy  and 
Tragedy,"  "  Called  Back,"  "  The  Intruder," 
"Beau  Austin,"  "The  Waif,"  "Peril,"  "The 
Dancing  Girl,"  "  Hamlet,"  "  Hypatia,"  "  A 
Woman  of  No  Importance,"  "An  Enemy  of  the 
People,"  "The  Tempter,"  "Six  Persons,"  "The 
Charlatan,"  "Once  Upon  a  Time,"  "A  Bunch  of 
Violets,"  "A  Modern  Eve,"  " John-a-Dreams," 
"  Fedora,"  "  Trilby,"  and  "  Henry  IV," 
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DON'T  BOIL 


Whitman's  IXSTJVTASEOrS 

Cli'HoIate— doesn't  needit. 

i  Made  in  a  jiffy,  -with 

boiling   water  or   milk.     Sold    everywhere. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  s 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  \" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  "em  np,  you  kuow; 
out  of  newspaper  yarns,     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  .ill  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 
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Always  in  season.     Hopkins'  Steamed   Hominy 
(Hulled  Corn).     Elegant  lunch  in  Milk.     Qt.  can. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  tue  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an   Outdoor  Life   in   an   Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  hraiu-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  fl  ml  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pore  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres .  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry* 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  Im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may 
E.  K.  AXSIl' 
Boom  No.  9,  Mills   < 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


August  io.  iS 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Professor  Lorabroso.  the  eminent  criminologist, 
has  been  ungallant  enough  to  propound  the  ques- 
tion "  Why  do  women  lie  ?  "  To  this  three  brill- 
iant Frenchmen  have  replied,  agreeing  that  women 
do  lie,  and  ascribing  the  habit  to  weakness.  Marcel 
Provost,  the  well-known  author,  says  :  "  There  are 
two  main  reasons  why  women  lie.  One  is  their 
physical  weakness  when  compared  with  man.  Chil- 
dren lie  constantly,  and  so  do  weak  men.  The 
second  reason  is  that  they  are  held  in  restraint  by 
the  blundering  social  rules  which  attribute  to 
woman  a  code  of  honor  far  different  from  that  of 
men.  In  the  last  analysis,  the  code  of  honor  re- 
quires nothing  from  an  honorable  woman  except 
physical  integrity.  The  best  proof  of  this  is  that 
most  husbands  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  if  they 
could  be  assured  that  their  wives  were  faultless 
so  far  as  physical  honor  is  concerned."  M. 
Prevost  thinks  (hat  shame  or  modesty  is  a 
motive  for  prevarication  which  plays  a  great 
part  in  a  woman's  life  ;  but  that  this,  as  well 
as  lying  to  excite  compassion,  can  be  traced  back 
to  weakness.  Paul  Hervieux,  another  popular 
French  writer,  says  :  "  If  any  one  were  to  show 
me  statistics  proving  that  women  lie  more  than 
men,  1  would  reply  that  lying  is  the  social  weapon 
of  woman  in  the  condition  of  infirmity  in  which 
she  finds  herself.  There  are  a  good  many  persons 
who  lie  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  lying,  but  they  are 
monomaniacs."  The  third  psychologist,  Maurice 
Banes,  laughs  at  the  idea  that  women  are  given  to 
habitual  lying.  "Women  often  lie,  of  course," 
he  says,  "  but  so  do  men.  Politics  is  nothing 
but  a  tissue  of  lies,  and  so  is  business.  I  may 
add  thai  in  our  intimate  relations  with  members  of 
the  fair  sex,  we  lie  quite  as  much  as  they  do."  It 
will  be  inttrestiog  to  hear  now  what  women  have 
to  say  on  the  subject.  If  they  are  such  talented 
liars,  their  answers  to  the  ungallant  psychologists 
should  be  the  apotheosis  of  mendacity. 


The  fashion  writers  are  constantly  describing  ex- 
traordinary notions  in  dress  which  have  no  exist- 
ence out  of  their  own  vivid  imaginations.  Bat 
occasionally  they  evolve  a  good  idea.  Such  a  one 
is  the  mirror  in  the  palm  of  a  glove,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  "  the  latest  novelty."  It  is  supposed  to 
be  a  little  looking-glass  so  arranged  in  the  palm  of 
the  glove  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  shutting  of 
the  hand.  It  must  necessarily  be  very  small,  but, 
even  so,  it  would  be  of  assistance  in  enabling  its 
owner  to  see  that  her  bonnet  is  on  straight  and 
that  her  curls  are  in  order.  The  mirror  is  put,  of 
course,  only  in  the  left-hand  glove,  so  that  when  its 
owner  shakes  hand  with  a  friend  its  presence  is  not 
revealed. 

Golf  and  bicycling  have  had  a  very  marked 
influence  on  the  summer  dress  of  men.  The  most 
generally  worn  special  negligee  for  the  country  re- 
sort is  while  duck  or  flannel  trousers  and  a  black 
serge  sack-coat  and  waistcoat,  with  russet  shoes 
and  a  straw  hat.  But  the  knickerbocker  costume 
has  of  late  had  a  remarkable  advance  in  popularity. 
When  golf  was  first  introduced  in  this  country,  it 
was  thought  necessary  to  wear  heavy  tweeds,  Shet- 
land waistcoats,  Highland  gaiters,  sweaters,  and 
thickly  lined  Norfolk  jackets,  and  the  costume 
adopted  by  the  first  cyclists— after  they  had  passed 
the  stage  in  which  the  ordinary  trousers  were  gath- 
ered at  the  ankles  with  iron  clasps — was  very  sim- 
ilar to  this.  But  the  conditions  of  our  climate  have 
led  to  decided  modifications  of  the  Scotch  and 
English  costume.  Many  golf  suits  are  now  seen  in 
the  East  made  from  brown  holland  or  linen.  As  for 
the  cycling  garb,  it  has  grown  into  quite  a  wardrobe. 
This  year  the  enthusiastic  bicyclist  will  have  special 
suits  for  ordinary  rides,  for  long  tours,  and  for  such 
dress  occasion  as  when  he  rides  out  with  women, 
or  goes  on  his  bicycle  to  make  a  call  on  suburban 
friends.  There  are  some  riders  who  object  to 
knickerbockers,  and  one,  who  signs  himself  "a 
lean,  slippered  pantaloon,"  writes  to  an  English 
paper  calling  upon  sartorial  artists  to  design  a 
costume  which  shall  include  "trousers  cut  short 
and  gathered  in,  say,  four  inches  above  the  ankle, 
with  gaiters  to  bridge  the  interval  between  trousers 
and  shoes."  This  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  fruit- 
ful suggestion,  and  the  sartorial  artists  have  not 
responded. 

Miss  Jeannette  L.  Gilder,  the  editor  of  the  studi- 
ous Critic,  has  gone  over  to  Paris,  and  is  sendiDg 
back  amusing  accounts  of  what  she  sees  there.  In 
her  last  letter  she  describes  the  great  meeting- 
place  of  the  Parisian  bicyclists— the  chalet  in  the 
Bois  of  a  Sunday  morning.  "What  a  sight  it 
was  1 "  she  exclaims.  "There  were  hundreds  of 
men  and  women  in  bicycle  costumes  coming  and 
going  and  sitting  at  little  tables,  drinking  '  bock," 
as  they  call  all  beer  ;  coffee,  which  they  sipped 
from  goblets  ;  and  strops— fruit  juices  in  tepid 
water.  Every  woman  rode  a  man's  wheel,  and 
every  woman  wore  bloomers.  Anything  uglier 
than  their  costumes  you  can  not  imagine.  The 
r.opular  dress  consisted  of  black  bloomers  and  a 
uck  jacket.  Most  of  the  women  wore  hats 
:raiely  trimmed  and  veils,  and  every  woman 

i.;  either  rouged  and  blacked  as  though  she  was 
going  before  the  footlights,  or  else  she  was  whit- 
ened as  white  as  the  clown  In  the  circus.    This 


was  bad  enough,  but  it  was  not  the  worst.  Bare 
legs  were  the  worst.  The  most  advanced  women 
bicyclists  wear  low  shoes,  socks,  and  the  leg  bare 
from  the  top  of  the  sock  to  just  below  the  knee. 
The  only  reason  for  such  an  exposure  is  vulgarity. 
Fancy  a  woman  riding  up  Fifth  Avenue  with 
her  legs  bare  from  the  knee  down  !  How 
quickly  she  would  be  *  run  in '  by  a  police- 
roan.  On  the  Champs-Elysees  and  in  the  Bois 
the  sight  is  so  common  that  no  one  turns  to 
look  at  it.  Most  of  the  women  riders  wear  stock- 
ings, but  none  wear  leggings— at  least  none  of  the 
several  hundred  that  1  saw.  Those  who  do  wear 
stockings  wear  the  gayest  stripes  and  plaids  that 
they  can  find.  Some  wear  sandals  on  their 
feet,  others  boots  of  ordinary  height  with  Louis 
Fourteenth  heels.  While  black  bloomers  were  the 
most  common,  I  saw  a  great  many  of  black  and 
while  checks,  or  shepherd's  plaid.  A  few  of  the 
women  wore  caps  like  the  men,  and  walked  about 
with  their  hands  in  their  trousers — I  beg  their 
pardon — in  iheir  bloomer  pockets.  This  mascu- 
line attire  and  manner  did  not  go  well  with  their 
painted  cheeks  and  blackened  eyes  and  their  hair 
worn  down  over  the  ears.  Anything  more  untidy 
than  Ihis  way  of  wearing  the  hair  you  would  not 
want  to  see.  It  looks  as  though  it  had  not  Leen 
dressed  for  a  week.  The  men  wore  the  regular 
bicycle  costume,  as  a  rule,  though  many  of  them 
followed  the  women's  fas!  ion  of  the  socks  and  bare 
legs.  They  are  a  sorry-looking  lot,  with  their 
narrow  shoulders,  hollow  chests,  and  pale,  dis- 
sipated faces." 

Miss  Gilder  goes  on  to  say  that  in  the  Latin 
quarter  that  evening,  mingling  with  the  crowd  on 
the  streets,  were  dozens  of  girls  in  bicycle  costume, 
bare  legs,  and  all.  They  sauntered  about  with 
their  hands  thrust  in  their  bloomer-pockets  and 
their  caps  pulled  well  down  over  their  eyes.  That 
they  wore  bicycle  costumes  does  not  mean  that 
they  were  bicyclists.  Eighty  of  these  girls  were 
anested  recently,  and  gave  as  an  explanation  for 
wearing  this  semi-masculine,  semi-nude  costume  in 
the  streets  that  they  were  bicyclists.  The  police- 
men mj.de  no  remarks-— they  merely  took  them  to  a 
bicycle  school  and  told  them  to  ride.  Oul  of  the 
eighty  only  four  could  even  mount  the  wheel ! 


The  "  regalia  procession  "  in  Buda-Pesth  during 
Hungary's  millennial  celebration  was  something 
truly  splendid,  flavoring  of  the  barbaric  magnifi- 
cence of  by-gone  days.  The  gorgeous  antique 
jewels,  the  costumes,  furred  and  broidered  and 
loaded  with  bullion  mellowed  by  age,  give  one  the 
restful  impression  (writes  a  correspondent  of 
Vogue  J  of  something  liuly  grand,  genuinely  cosily, 
imposingly  real.  As  early  as  nine  in  the  morning, 
the  Cardinal  Prince  Primate  of  Hungary,  robed  in 
clerical  vestments  which  no  pen  can  describe,  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  magnates  decked  in  a  like  mag- 
nificent manner,  entered  the  audience  chamber  of 
the  paiace,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  crown 
chamber,  where  the  regalia  has  lain  undisturbed 
since  the  day,  twenty-nine  years  ago,  when  Francis 
Joseph  and  his  cjnsort,  Elizabeth,  were  crowned 
as  King  and  Queen  of  the  Magyars.  Court  offi- 
cials in  full  uniform  transported  the  scintillating 
mass  of  gems  to  the  audience  chamber,  where 
Ihey  were  tastefully  disposed  on  a  draped  estrade, 
the  emperor-king's  Hungarian  Guards  clothed  in 
their  scarlet  and  silver  panther-skin  mantles,  and 
tall,  white-plumed  Kalpacks  standing  watch  over 
the  priceless  treasure  confided  to  their  care. 
The  next  day  was  that  appointed  for  the  pro- 
cession, and  right  royal  was  the  display,  with 
its  interminable  file  of  court  equipages  and 
riders,  suspended  at  one  moment  above  the  fleet 
waters  of  the  broad,  swift  river  as  the  splendid 
pageant  crossed  the  suspension  bridge  which  con- 
nects Pesth  to  Buda.  A  squadron  of  the  Fifth 
Hussars  marched  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
and  was  immediately  followed  by  great  dignitaries 
riding  in  glass-paneled  coaches  of  state.  Baron 
BanfTy,  the  premier,  was  altired  in  his  full  mag- 
nate's uniform  of  pale  -  blue  velvet,  lined  and 
trimmed  with  glossy  blue  fox  fur  and  constellated 
with  as  many  diamonds  as  would  satisfy  ten  court 
beauties  on  the  occasion  of  a  ball  bei-hef ;  he  rode 
in  a  blue  carriage,  wilh  blue  and  silver  liveries  and 
outriders,  while  the  Cardinal  Prince  Primate,  who 
was  right  in  his  wake,  was  greeted  wilh  enthusiastic 
"  elyens "  from  the  multitude.  What  with  the 
running  and  mounted  heralds  who  flanked  the 
coaches,  the  cavalry  galloping  on  both  sides,  the 
richly  caparisoned  horses,  wilh  the  burnished  gold 
of  their  harnesses  flashing  in  the  clear  morning 
light,  and  the  be-gemmed  and  gilded  trachts,  worn 
by  all  the  occupants  of  the  equipages,  it  was  the 
perfection  of  a  mediaeval  cortege.  The  regalia  it- 
self was  borne  along  in  the  most  splendid  of  all 
the  coaches,  fastened  to  velvet  gold-fringed  pil- 
lows, where  it  glittered,  and  sparkled,  and  flashed, 
the  crown  of  St.  Stephen  attracting  the  greatest 
amount  of  attention  from  the  thousands  of  eyes 
which  peered  forth  between  the  cordon  of  troops 
lining  the  path. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  a  prominent  American  journal: 
"  Paying  visitors  received  by  an  English  gentle- 
woman living  in  an  unexceptional  locality,  whose 
social  position  enables  her  to  introduce  her  guests 


into   the    very   best  society.     Apply  to  A.  B.  C, 

Box  ,   Charing   Cross,    London."      A    young 

lady  who  (according  to  the  New  York  Tribune  J 
answered  it  and,  after  the  usual  exchange  of  cre- 
dentials, accepted  the  hospitality  which  it  offered, 
says  that  the  hostess  was  the  widow  of  a  baronet 
and  "  one  of  those  charming  types  of  middle-aged 
Englishwomen  with  whom  Mrs.  Olipbant  has 
made  us  familiar,"  and  through  her  she  was  in- 
troduced into  a  delightful  circle  of  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. "  What  are  called  '  paying  visitors,'" 
the  American  girl  says,  "  are  quite  common  in 
England,  and  dowagers  of  good  position  and  lim- 
ited incomes  not  infrequently  add  to  their  re- 
sources in  this  way.  It  is  considered  quite  as 
legitimate  as  for  a  clergyman  to  eke  out  an  insig- 
nificant living  by  taking  pupils  to  live  in  his  house." 


A  programme  of  entertainment  is  an  essential 
feature  of  an  "at  home"  in  London.  Only  the 
most  formal  receptions  are  possible  without  them. 
The  lady  who  intends  giving  an  afternoon  or  even- 
ing reception,  spends  more  lime  and  trouble  secur- 
ing the  arlisls,  musical  or  dramatic,  who  are  to 
amuse  her  guests  than  she  does  over  the  collation 
that  is  to  be  prepared  for  them.  And  the  cost,  too, 
is  not  so  very  much  less  than  the  caterer's  charges. 
A  singer  will  often  receive  twenty  guineas,  and 
sometimes  more,  for  singing  twice  in  an  afternoon. 
Sometimes  there  are  only  one  or  two  performers 
on  the  programme,  and  again  six  or  eight  artists 
will  appear.  And  as  ten  pounds  is  about  as  small 
a  fee  as  is  paid  "  by  the  right  sort "  to  any  one  of 
these,  it  is  evident  thai  the  intellectual  feast  may  be 
made  to  cost  a  pretty  penny.  This  entertaining 
has  become  a  regular  profession,  and  the  work  is 
regarded  as  very  desirable  by  both  men  and  women. 
Indeed,  in  order  "  to  get  on  the  books,"  beginners 
can  well  afford  to  do  their  best  for  nothing  at  half 

a  dozen  functions. 

♦ 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  London  Dress  Union, 
whose  chief  object  is  "an  improvement  in  dress 
consistent  with  health,  comfort,  activity,  and  grace, 
without  involving  any  obvious  departures  from 
recognized  conventional  modes,"  it  was  suggested 
that  the  wearing  of  the  classic  sandal  be  adopted 
for  hct  weather  and  all  indoor  purposes. 


A  New  York  restaurant- keeper  whose  place,  a 
few  years  ago,  was  a  strong  rival  of  Delmonico's, 
refilled  bis  quarters  last  winter  in  very  handsome 
siyle,  and  then  was  astonished  to  see  that  the  at- 
tendance soon  began  to  fall  off  wilh  alarming 
rapidity.  He  finally  managed  to  pour  his  com- 
plaint into  the  ear  of  a  great  social  leader,  and  she 
readily  explained  the  mystery.  The  lighting  was 
at  fault.  The  powerful  electric  lights  were  not 
properly  shaded,  and  their  harsh  radiance  gave  a 
ghastly  appearance  to  every  woman  in  the  room. 
To  appear  to  advantage  under  such  a  light,  a 
woman  must  "make  up"  her  face  with  all  the 
science  used  by  actresses.  Otherwise,  no  matter 
how  beautiful  her  complexion,  her  face  will  look 
sallow  and  haggard  and  there  will  be  deep  circles 
under  her  eyes.  It  did  not  take  the  women  long 
to  discover  this  fact,  and  they  soon  managed  to 
betray  their  preference  for  other  restaurants. 
Though  the  proprietor  promptly  loned  down  his 
lights,  his  business  never  fully  recovered  from  the 
injury  they  had  wrought. 

■    ♦    ■ 

That  Terrible  Scourge. 

Malarial  disease  is  invariably  supplemented  by 
disturbance  of  the  liver,  the  bowels,  the  stomach, 
and  the  nerves.  To  the  removal  of  both  the  cause 
and  its  effects,  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  fully 
adequate.  It  "fills  the  bill"  as  no  other  remedy 
does,  performing  its  work  thoroughly.  Its  ingredi- 
ents are  pure  and  wholesome,  and  it  admirably 
serves  to  build  up  a  system  broken  by  ill  health  and 
shorn  of  strength.  Constipation,  liver  and  kidney 
complaint,  and  nervousness  are  conquered  by  it. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 

Her   chance  :    "  My   husband's   sight   was  pcor 
before  I  married  him."     "  I  supposed  so." — Life. 


Findings — 


"The  best,  of  course, 
tell  your  dressmaker, 
and  trust  to  her 
using  the 
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BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDING 

Why  don't  you  tell  her  to  use  it  or, 

better  still,  buy  it  yourself? 

If  your  dealer  will  not  supply  you  we 

will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free 
"home  Dressmaking."  a  new  book  by  Miss 
Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
telling  how  to  put  on  Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Bind- 
;ngs  sent  for  2oc  postage  paid. 

5.  H.  &.  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Bx  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  GERMAN  SWINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash S  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715.O00.OO 

Guaranteed  Capital 1 ,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President,  A. 
C.  Heineken;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  0/  Directors — B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse,  A. 
C.  Heineken,  O.  Schoeraann,  H.  Horstmann,  Ien.  Stein- 
hart,  Daniel  Mever,  Nic.  Van  Bergen,  Emil  Rohte. 
Attorney.  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 833,657,219 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 


ALEERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt, 

Thomas  Magee,  George  C.  Boakdman, 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Daniel  E.  Martin, 

Albert  Miller,  Philip  Barth, 

E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO 'S  BANK 

N.  H.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lifman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldndge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  T.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


TERRACOTTA 

PRESSED  BRICH 

FIRE  PROOFING 


GLADDiNG.McBEAN&CO. 

1358-1360  MARKET  ST. 
WORKS, LINCOLN  CAL. 


UOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOfcOWOfl. 


fried  in  COTTOLENE  is  a 

most  toothsome  morsel  to  tempt 
a  fickle  appetite.  Once  tried, 
then  all  desire  for  lard-fried 
things  will  vanish.  Every- 
thing fried  in  COTTOLENE  is  appetizing,  whole- 
some and  healthful — less  greasy,  tastes  better, 
more  digestible. 

The  Oottolene  trftde-muks  An '  CoUoleae'  tad  freer',  head  (a  co  (C«-yIaM  wrtafl    on  «re(7  tin. 

THE  M.  K,  FAIRBANK  C0.,8t- r"",,*>  ^KSui'uT'o&f "  F^anc,'e•• 


Capital *3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

(Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
• '  JThe  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Treniont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

fr.  -  t Union  National  Bank 

*-mcaS° j  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  Loudon,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


■ 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


At  one  of  the  later  banquets  of  the  coronation 
festivities  at  Moscow,  ia  returning  thanks  for  a 
toast  proposed  in  his  honor  by  General  de  Bois- 
deffre,  the  French  envoy.  General  Dragomiroff 
said  :  "  We  must  love  one  another,  for  if  we  don't, 
who  the  devil  in  Europe  will  ?  " 


It  is  related  in  the  Youth's  Companion  that  a 
physician's  little  boy,  seeing  a  funeral  for  the  first 
time — the  late  lamented  happened  to  have  been 
one  of  the  doctor's  patients — asked  his  father  what 
it  was.  "  That,  my  child,"  said  the  doctor,  with  a 
deep  sigh,  "  is  an  erroneous  diagnosis." 

A  Cork  town  councilor  is  credited  with  having 
thus  spoken:  "There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
virulence  of  this  epidemic,  for  I  know  of  people 
lying  dead  from  it  who  never  died  before."  The 
same  gentleman  thus  chivalrously  defended  a  col- 
league :  "  I  strongly  protest  against  this  attack  on 
my  absent  friend,  for  surely  it  is  not  right  to  hang 
a  man  behind  bis  back." 


When  Lord  Colchester  was  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  Sir  Joseph  Yorke  called  Whiifcrcai 
"  a  brewer  of  bad  porter."  With  admirable  tact, 
Whitbread  affected  to  treat  this  as  an  ordinary  libel. 
"  Mr.  Speaker,"  he  said,  "  I  rise  as  a  tradesman  to 
complain  of  the  gallant  officer's  abuse  of  the  com- 
modity which  I  sell."  At  which  the  whole  house 
burst  into  laughter  and  approbation. 


In  the  breach  of  promise  case  of  Foote  versus 
Greene,  in  which  the  latter  was  alleged  to  have 
been  cajoled  into  the  engagement  by  the  plaintiff's 
mother,  that  lady  completely  baffled  Scarlett,  who 
was  counsel  for  the  defendant.  By  one  of  the 
happiest  strokes  of  advocacy  he  turned  his  failure 
into  success.  "  You  saw,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I 
was  but  a  child  in  her  hands.  What,  then,  must 
my  client  have  been  ?  " 


At  Marlborough  it  used  to  be  the  custom  to 
assign  to  every  boy,  on  entrance,  a  number,  with 
which  his  books,  clothes  and  other  possessions 
were  marked.  A  good  mother,  on  whom  this 
practice  had  made  a  deep  impression,  got  it  into 
her  head  that  boys  were  known  to  the  authorities 
only  by  their  numbers,  aod,  when  calling  on  her 
son's  house  -  master,  introduced  herself  as  the 
mother  of  26.  "  Thank  heaven,  ma'am,"  ex- 
claimed M.  Sellaby,  the  most  innocent  and  out- 
spoken of  men,  "  I'm  not  the  father  of  as  many." 


Mrs.  Blank,  of  Ohio,  gave  a  luncheon  a  week  ago 
(says  the  Washington  Post)  to  some  Ohio  delegates 
to  the  Christian  Endeavor  convention.  There  was 
ice-cream  for  dessert,  and  the  hostess  noticed  that 
one  of  her  guests  had  eaten  alt  her  portion. 
"Dear  Miss  X.,"  said  she,  "do  let  me  give  you 
some  more  ice-cream."  "Well,"  replied  Miss  X., 
diffidently,  "just  a  mouthful,  if  you  please." 
"  Mary,"  said  the  hostess  to  the  maid,  "  fill  Miss 
X.'s  plate."  And  she  doesn't  know  to  this  day  why 
a  woman  across  the  table  choked  over  her  chocolate. 


Robert  Toombs,  of  Georgia,  and  Alexander  H. 
Stephens  were  campaigning  together  in  the  early 
fifties.  Each  wanted  to  be  United  States  senator. 
Stephens  was  the  more  popular,  and  Toombs 
was  anxious  not  to  have  him  for  an  opponent. 
One  day,  while  they  were  taking  lunch,  Toombs 
brought  the  senatorship  up  in  an  indirect  way. 
Finally  he  plumped  the  direct  question  at  Stephens 
if  he  were  a  candidate.     Stephens  unsuspectingly 

replied  :  "  No,  Bob,  I  am  not,  but "     "  Well, 

as  you  are  not  a  candidate,  Aleck,  I  am,  and  want 
your  support,"  Toombs  was  chosen  senator  in 
consequence  of  this  bit  of  sharp  practice. 

When  Gustavus  of  Sweden  was  besieging  Prague, 
a  boor  of  extraordinary  aspect  gained  admittance 
to  his  tent,  and  offered,  by  way  of  amusing  his 
majesty,  to  devour  a  large  hog  in  his  presence. 
Old  General  Kbnigsmarck,  who  was  in  attendance, 
at  once  suggested  that  the  man  with  the  Gargantuan 
appetite  should  be  burnt  as  a  witch  ;  whereupon 
the  boor,  whose  feelings  were  hurt  by  this  observa- 
tion, exclaimed:  "If  your  majesty  will  but  make 
that  old  gentleman  take  off  his  sword  and  spurs, 
I  will  eat  him  before  I  begin  the  pig."  This  was 
accompanied  by  such  a  "  hideous  expansion  of  the 
jaws  and  mouth"  that  the  general,  though  he  had 
given  his  "  proofs  "  on  many  a  field,  turned  pale, 
and  fled  incontinently  to  his  tent. 


A  curious  tale  of  Ole  Bull  is  told  in  a  recent  book 
on  violins  and  violinists.  It  seems  that  in  1831, 
being  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  famous 
violinist  wandered  to  Paris.  The  cholera  was 
raging  and  Malibran  singing.  He  went  to  hear 
her,  and  his  landlord  decamped  with  his  posses- 
sions, including  his  violin.  He  was  speedily  re- 
duced to  extremity.  During  the  last  dinner  that 
he  was  able  to  pay  for  he  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a  remarkable  man.  To  this  stranger  Ole  Bull 
confided   his   miseries.     At   the    conclusion    the 


stranger  said,  abruptly  :  "Well,  I  will  do  some- 
thing for  you,  if  you  have  courage  and  five  francs." 
"  I  have  both,"  said  Bull.  "  Then  go  to  Frascati's 
to-night  at  ten  o'clock,  pass  through  the  first 
room,  go  into  the  second,  where  they  play  rouge-ef- 
noirt  and  when  a  new  faille  begins,  put  your  five 
francs  on  rouge,  and  leave  them  there."  Bull  did 
as  directed,  and  when  his  five  francs  had  become 
four  hundred,  took  them  up  after  an  episode  with 
a  woman  who  attempted  to  take  them.  Red  con- 
tinued to  win,  and  had  he  left  his  money  longer,  he 
would  have  won  an  independent  sum.  The  stranger, 
who  was  present  at  his  elbow,  was  Vidocq,  the 
French  detective,  already  a  European  celebrity. 


THE    BICYCLE     DICTIONARY. 


Air  Pump,  f  Airp=sockit ;  Ump—tewum.)  A 
mechanical  device  for  inflating  rubber  tires  and 
then  letting  the  wind  out  again  before  the  aper- 
ture can  be  closed.  Is  a  fine  thing  to  operate 
on  a  hot  day,  as  it  helps  the  operator  to  perspire, 
and  that  is  always  a  sign  of  good  health. 
Pumps  are  single  action  and   double    action,   but   the 

language  that  accompanies  them  is  usually  triple  action. 

Baby  Carrier.  fBa=give  the;  Bycarricr  = 
young  uns  a  chance.)  An  adjustable  wire  frame 
contrivance  designed  to  give  the  rider's  offspring 
a  first-class  opportunity  for  catching  pneumonia. 
Ball  Bearings.  (See  Hubs.) 
Bicycle.  / Bi— to  purchase  ;  Cycle=on  the  install- 
ment plan.)  A  two-wheeled  animal  with  artificial 
lungs  and  a  morbid  and  perpetual  appetite  for 
repairs.  Found  on  both  the  Eastern  and  West- 
ern Hemispheres,  but  especially  on  the  latter. 
Its  temper  is  uncertain,  and  it  will  sometimes 
turn  upon  its  rider  and  rend  him  to  pieces  ;  but 
if  treated  kindly  and  fed  with  oil,  air  pumps,  and 
catalogues,  it  can  be  trusted  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Costs  $100,  or  529.98,  according  to  whether 
it  has  a  name-plate  on  it  or  not. 
Bicycle  Bell.  (  Be=go  to  ;  Lh=hades . )  A  small 
nickel  or  silver  instrument  which,  being  rung 
loudly  for  three  consecutive  minutes,  means 
"Get  out  of  here  to  a  warmer  place!"  Fre- 
quently used  to  attract  notice  when  nobody  is  in 
the  way  and  the  ringer  is  doing  some  fancy 
riding.  In  such  cases  he  ought  to  be  a  dead 
ringer. 
Bicycle  Built  for  Two.  { Builtf=gimme  ; 
Ortwo  =  yeranswerdo  )  A  machine  made  ex- 
pressly for  a  couple  of  persons  who  want  to  illus- 
trate the  song  which  runs  : 

You'll  look  sweet 
On  the  seat 
Of  a  bicycle  built  for  two. 

— National  Anthem. 
These  machines  are  manufactured  differently, 
being  sometimes  tandem,  sometimes  duplex,  and 
sometimes  Dink-Botts  coupler.  When  made  a 
la  tandem,  the  woman  rides  in  front,  and  if  the 
riders  are  married  folks,  the  husband  lets  his  wife 
do  all  the  pedaling  and  takes  it  easy  at  the  rear. 
Riding  on  a  bicycle  built  for  two  is  very  conveni- 
ent when  a  break-down  occurs,  as  either  rider  can 
then  have  the  satisfaction  of  blaming  the  other 
for  the  mishap. 
Bicycle  Cop.  (Cop  =  capture  or  capture.)  A 
scorcher  allowed  by  law.  Wears  a  blue  uniform 
and  has  his  machine  geared  up  to  106.  Can  see 
in  the  dark  if  a  wheelman's  lamp  is  lit  or  not. 
Principally  used  to  arrest  truckmen,  street-car 
drivers,  and  all  others  who  get  in  the  way  of 
wheelmen. 
Bicycle  Crank.  ( Cr=generally  ;  Ank=twisted.) 
1.  The  part  to  which  the  pedals  are  attached 
more  or  less  firmly.  2.  A  person  whose  mental 
faculties  have  been  so  intensely  concentrated  on 
a  bicycle  that  he  or  she  becomes  totally  unable 
to  think  or  talk  of  anything  else.  Mild  and 
harmless,  but  should  be  avoided  by  non-bicy- 
clists. 
Bicycle  Face.  (Fa=eyeballs  are;  Ce=hangtng 
out.)  A  fearful  and  apparently  incurable  dis- 
ease resulting  from  attempts  not  to  run  over  old 
ladies  who  lose  their  heads  in  the  middle  of  the 
road.  Caused  also  by  riders  looking  back  to  see 
if  their  best  girls  or  wives  are  in  danger  of  being 
run  over  by  truckmen. 
Bicycle  Girl.  [See  Bicyclienne.] 
Bicycler  ;  also,  Bicyclist.  Derivation  unknown, 
as  no  one  has  been  told  the  name  of  the  man  who 
sat  astride-  the  first  machine.  A  peculiar  indi- 
vidual, who  does  not  speak  English,  but  con- 
verses with  others  of  his  race  in  a  distinct  lan- 
guage known  only  to  themselves,  and  absolutely 
untranslatable  by  outsiders. 

He  has  an  idea  that  the  whole  sorface  of  the  earth  be- 
longs to  him,  and  will  fight  for  it  by  running  down  any 
one  who  dares  to  contest  it  with  bim.  He  will  try  and 
kill  the  other  man.  Is  sometimes  killed  himself  by  a 
passing  brewery -wagon,  and  his  friends  then  write  to  the 
papers  demanding  several  more  earths  as  their  inalien- 
able right.  Is  foil  of  fun,  but  doesn't  know  it.  Pity  is 
unknown  to  him,  and  he  is  generally  a  prevaricator  on 
the  subject  of  his  "  runs." 

Bloomers.  (Bloo=baggy ;  Mers=pants.)  An  arti- 
cle of  clothing  worn  only  by  female  cyclists. 
Never  put  on  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  notice 
if  anybody  wants  to  admire  a  well-shaped  leg  or 
limb,  but  often  worn  by  women  who  put  them 
on  just  because  they  know  their  husbands  dis- 
approve of  them. 

Note— It  is  considered  a  sign  of  ill-luck  when  they 
tear,  and  they   are   usually   a   source   of  anxiety  to  the 


wearer.     Very  large  ones  take  the  place  of  whiskers  in 

denoting   the   direction  of   prevailing   winds.     Bloomers 

are  never  worn  upside  down. 

BRAKE.  (Br=won't  have  'em  ;  Aie=at  any  price.) 
A  contrivance  for  reducing  speed  when  sp-ed  is 
dangerous,  and  is  therefore  very  unpopular  with 
wheelmen. — New  York  Journal. 


DERBY    DAY. 


Bound  for  the  Town  of  Epsom, 

Once  noted  for  its  salts. 
But  which  to  fame  in  latter  days 

The  hippodrome  exalts ; 
Bound  for  the  hills  of  Surrey, 

Decked  in  apparel  gay, 
The  merry  folk  all  hasten  forth 
From  east  and  west,  and  south  and  north, 

To  keep  the  Derby  Day. 

Through  narrow  lanes  and  by  ways. 

Along  the  broad  high  road, 
Conveyances  come  rolling. 

Each  with  a  goodly  load  ; 
As.  since  the  early  morning 

Unceasingly  have  done, 
The  coster's  cart,  the  public  brake 
(Alwajs  prepared  one  more  to  take) 

Wuh  coaches  many  a  one. 

Soon  the  parade  is  over, 

They  turn  and  gallop  past, 
Then  through  the  paddock,  reach  the  post, 
"  They're  08  ! "  the  die  is  cast. 
And  as  they  thread  the  Furzes 

They  run  together  still, 
Right  well  the  favorite  keeps  his  place, 
For  him  the  crisis  of  the  race, 

When  coming  down  the  bill. 

As  sweeping  round  the  corner, 

They  see  him  in  the  van. 
The  favorite's  backers  raise  a  roar, 
With  prospect  of  success  in  store, 

As  only  backers  can  ; 
But  though  he's  running  strongly 

There's  another  at  his  side. 
Who,  as  the  rest  all  drop  behind. 

Keeps  with  him  stride  for  stride  : 
Game  to  the  death,  to  the  last  breath, 

Wbo  will  not  be  denied. 

The  pair  come  rushing  onward, 

Now  they  have  passed  the  Bell ; 
Which  one  will  prove  successful 

The  judge  alone  can  tell. 
Both  riders  do  their  utmost. 

Not  sparing  whip  or  steel, 
And  the  horses  answer  gamely 

To  the  call  of  band  and  heel. 

And  now  the  race  is  ended, 

They  struggle  past  the  post, 
Whichever  is  victorious 

'Tis  by  a  head  at  most  ; 
Full  soon  the  winning  number 

Is  hoisted  in  the  frame, 
And  another  name  is  added 

To  the  roll  of  Derby  fame. 

And  scarce  the  cheers  are  over, 

Cheers  which  the  winner  hail, 
As   he  appears  returning 

With  his  jockey  to  the  scale  ; 
Scarce  has  the  winning  number 

Five  minutes  been  unfurled, 
Before  the  winner's  name  is  known 

Through  more  than  half  the  world. 

Simultaneously  men  hear  it 

In  Calcutta  as  they  dine  ; 
In  New  York  in  the  morning 

Soon  after  half-past  nine. 
It  is  known  in  San  Francisco 

In  the  early  morning  light ; 
It  reaches  Australasia 

In  the  stillness  of  the  night. 

And  far  and  wide  the  message, 

Which  is  flashed  from  shore  to  shore, 
Brings  back  the  recollection 

Of  some  Derby  Day  of  yore. 
To  the  mind  of  many  a  sportsman 

In  the  lands  across  the  main, 
And  carries  him  in  fancy 

On  to  Epsom  Downs  again. 

— Racing  Illustrated. 


"  The  Germans  always  play  the  ace  as  the  lowest 
card  in  the  deck  now."  "  Why  ?  "  *'  For  fear  of 
being  arrested  for  leze-roajesty." — Truth. 


The 
Powder  Free. 

In  every  package  a  bottle 
of  liquid  Sozodont  (use 
daily),  a  box  of  fine  Sozo- 
dont powder  (use  twice  a 
week ) .  No  other  dentifrice 
so  complete,  so  safe,  so 
certain  in  giving  the  best 
results.  Its  popularity  has 
lasted  over  fifty  years.  <£  •& 


A  small  sample  bottle  free,  if  yon. 
mention  this  publication  Address  the 
Proprietors  of  Sozodont.  Hail  ARnckel, 
Wholesale  Druggists.  New  York  City. 


Gladness  Comes 

With,  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  tnann. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAII.  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HTDBAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30 to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38^-lnch'Dnck,  from  7  Ounce! 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 

Coptic. .(Via  Honolulu). .Wednesday,  August  36 

Gaelic Saturday,  September  13 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Wed.,  September  30 

BeIgic..(Via  Honolulu)  —  Saturday,  October  17 
Round- Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  (reign*  and  passage  apply  at   company's  office. 
No.  +21  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  Id 
Alaska,  9  a.  M.  August  12,  27,  September  11,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  August  12,  17,  22,  27, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  h.  August  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  August  n,  15,  ig,  23,  37,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  August  9.  13,  17, 
2i,  2<;,  29,  at  tt  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo.  Mazatlan.  La  Par, 
and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  August  27,  and 
25th  of  ea^h  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office,  Palace 
Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


iCEANiC  S.S.  CO. 
I  AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII. 
'  SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND. 
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DAYS  ONLY. to 
HONOLULU,  by 
S.S.  AUSTRALIA 


S*  S.  Monowai  sails  via   Honolulu  and   Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  August  20,  at  2  p.  h. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  August 
19,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts..  114  Montgom- 

ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal    Mall    Steimen, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

from  nbw  york: 

Britannic August  19  I  Britannic September  16 

Majestic August  26  |  Majestic September  23 

Germanic September  2  J  Germanic September  30 

Teutonic September  9  |  Teutonic October  7 

Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.     Excursion  tickets  3D   favor- 
able   terms.    Through  tickets    to    London 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.    St-:- 
at  low  rates.    Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  lead: 
and  steamship  agents  In  San  Francisco 
H.  MAITLAND    KER  - 

89  Broadway, 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  have  sent  out 
cards  for  a  fete  champttre  at  their  Burlingame 
villa,  to  take  place  next  Wednesday  evening, 
August  i2ih.  Special  trains  will  be  run  for  the 
guests. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Minnie  Nightingale  to  Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Lawton. 
The  bride-elect  is  the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Nightingale.-  The  wedding  will  take  place  in 
October. 

A  cotillion  was  danced  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
last  Wednesday  evening.  Miss  Laura  BateJand 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre  were  the  leaders.  A  supper 
was  enjoyed  after  the  dance. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Saturday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Rafael, 
and  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks,  Lieu- 
teoant  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler,  U.  S.  N.,  Misses 
O'Connor,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Tompkins, 
Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Mr. 
S.  C.  Pardee,  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood,  Consul  Vlad- 
imir Artsiroovitch,  Count  du  Pare,  Mr.  Alexander 
Rutherford,  Mr.  Folger,  and  Mr.  J.  F.J.Archi- 
bald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Fair  were  guests  at  a  dinner-party  given  re- 
cently by  Mrs.  I.  Townsend  Burden  at  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Mr.  Alexander  G.  Hawes  gave  a  dinner-party  at 
the  Bohemian  Club  last  Monday  evening  in  honor 
of  Mr.  W.  H.  Rossington,  of  Topeka,  Kan.  The 
others  present,  were  General  James  W.  Forsyth, 
U.  S.  A.,  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Mr.  Raphael 
Weill,  and  Mr.  Hugh  M.  Burke. 

A  distressing  accident  occurred  last  Sunday 
morning  near  San  Mateo.  Mr.  George  Aimer 
Newhall  was  driving  his  four-in-hand  tally-ho 
coach  from  Burlingame,  and  the  horses  became 
frightened  at  a  flock  of  birds.  The  leaders 
dashed  up  a  bank  at  the  side  of  the  road,  and  the 
coach  was  overturned.  The  occupants  were  se- 
verely injured.  Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall  sustained  a 
fracture  of  her  collar-bone,  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Robin- 
son had  three  ribs  broken,  and  Mr.  Gilbert 
Palache,  of  this  city,  was  badly  lacerated  on  his 
face.     Mr.  Newhall  was  but  slightly  injured. 


THE    BARCLAYS'    GARDEN-PARTY. 


A  great  demonstration  of  domestic  servants  took 
place  on  the  banks  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde  Park 
lately.  Most  of  those  present  were  women.  The 
chairman  was  a  butler,  and  the  speakers  included 
aeoachman,  a  groom,  a  housemaid,  two  footmen, 
and  a  buttons.  Their  chief  grievances  were,  first, 
the  character  system,  which  they  wished  to  have 
remedied  by  legislation,  making  it  compulsory  on 
masters  to  give  good  characters  when  deserved, 
and,  next,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  sleeping-rooms 
for  servants.  Among  the  lesser  complaints  were 
having  to  be  up  early  after  sitting  up  all  night  while 
their  employers  were  at  parties,  the  unfriendliness 
of  the  relations  between  master  and  man,  while  one 
of  the  footman  presented  the  novel  grievance  that 
he  was  asked  to  clean  up  the  family  bicycles. 


Emma  Calvd  has  been  selected  by  Massenet  to 
play  the  chief  part  in  his  "  Cendrillon,"  if  that  new 
opera  can  be  produced  in  Paris  before  she  starts 
for  America. 


Absolutely  Pure. 


The 
Careful 

Housewife 
will  use 

no  other. 

ftOYAL  8AKIK0  POWDER  CO.,  106  WALL  ST.,  NEW-YORK. 


How  it  was  Broken  Up  by  the  Vulgar  Herd. 


The  Barclays  have  had  enough  of  lawn-parties. 

Eunice  Barclay  began  the  agitation,  but  in  jus- 
tice to  her  it  may  be  said  that  the  other  members 
of  the  family  were  ready  to  welcome  anything  that 
would  break  the  dull  monotony  ol  a  summer  at 
home. 

The  Barclays  are  strict  church  people  and  too 
frugal  to  waste  money  at  extortionate  summer 
hotels. 

The  Barclay  home  is  an  old-fashioned  place.  It 
has  escaped  the  lavages  of  improvements,  although 
the  neighborhood  is  changed  greatly.  Ugly  fac- 
tories have  sprung  up  on  every  side  of  what  was  a 
half-rural  spot  twenty  years  ago.  The  Barclay 
place,  with  its  pillared  front  porch,  the  big  yard, 
the  tall  leafy  trees  and  the  clumped  rose-bushes, 
became  an  oasis. 

Mr.  Barclay  offered  no  objeUion  to  the  lawn- 
party.  The  guests  were  to  assemble  at  six-thirty, 
and  there  was  to  be  croquet  in  the  arena  back  of 
the  grape-arbor.  After  that,  when  it  came  time  for 
lighting  the  Chinese  lanterns  in  the  front  yard,  the 
company  was  to  be  seated  at  the  small  tables  and 
provided  with  ice-cream,  lemonade,  and  cake. 
Two  artists  were  to  dispense  mandolin  music. 
After  the  serving  of  refreshments  and  in  the  inter- 
vals between  the  mandolin  selections,  Eunice  Bar- 
clay was  to  play  a  violin  solo  and  the  minister  was 
to  give  some  of  the  dialect  recitations  for  which  he 
had  become  justly  famous  with  the  members  of  his 
congregation. 

The  weather  was  perfect.  As  the  invited  guests 
came  straying  in,  Mrs  Barclay  received  them  at  the 
front  porch,  and  directed  them  to  the  croquet  game 
back  of  the  grape-arbor.  There  were  but  four  play- 
ers in  the  game,  the  other  people  sitting  at  the 
boundaries  and  simulating  a  feverish  interest. 
Flora  and  the  minister  were  partners  against  Mrs. 
Jennings  and  Mr.  Talbot,  who  was  the  basso  of 
the  church  choir. 

Flora  convulsed  the  company^  when  she  ex- 
claimed :  "  Oh,  Mr.  Talbot,  I  kissed  you."  Now, 
what  Flora  really  meant  was  that  her  croquet-ball 
bad  kissed  the  croquet-ball  belonging  to  Mr.  Tal- 
bot, but  the  startling  wickedness  implied  in  what 
she  said  served  to  pleasantly  horrify  one  and  all. 
Afterward  some  of  the  women  bit  their  lower  lips 
and  seemed  to  feel  that  they  had  gone  too  far  in 
their  laughter. 

The  Barclay  girls  did  not  realize  the  full  triumph 
of  their  plans  until  the  guests  moved  in  a  loose 
swarm  to  where  the  chairs  and  tables  waited  under 
the  soft  glow  of  lanterns.  The  mandolin  orches- 
tra— literally,  a  mandolin  and  a  guitar — began  to 
tinkle  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch. 

It  was  still  early  dusk  as  the  company  gayly  took 
possession  of  the  small  tables.  The  reserve  which 
had  marked  the  opening  of  the  croquet  contest  had 
gradually  worn  away,  and  bright  conversational 
flings  went  back  and  forth,  from  table  to  table, 
many  of  them  aimed  at  the  minister,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  inordinate  haste  in  getting  at  the  ice- 
cream. 

A  small  boy  had  his  head  over  the  fence  and  was 
gaping  at  the  company.  Eunice  saw  him,  and  his 
presence  annoyed  her.  She  went  over  to  him  and 
said  •  "  Run  away,  now  ;  that's  a  good  little  boy." 
He  backed  away  a  few  steps,  staring  at  her  sul- 
lenly, and  when  she  rejoined  the  company,  he 
again  took  up  bis  place  against  the  fence. 

The  orchestra  began  to  play  a  medley  of  variety- 
theatre  airs,  and  the  music  aroused  the  neighbor- 
hood to  the  fact  that  something  was  happening. 
The  boy  at  the  fence  was  joined  by  three  others. 
Two  men  in  their  shirt-sleeves  walked  across  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  and  a  little  girl, 
having  peeked  through  the  iron  fence  to  take  a 
frenzied  observation,  started  away  on  a  run  to 
arouse  her  friends.  By  the  time  the  orchestra  had 
come  to  a  rousing  finish  of  its  medley  with  "  Henri- 
etta, Have  You  Met  Her  ?  "  there  were  nine  male 
persons,  varying  in  age  from  about  six  to  fifty, 
lined  along  the  fence,  and,  a  moment  later,  no  less 
than  six  or  seven  little  girls  began  to  mobilize  and 
excitedly  point  through  the  fence  at  the  various 
objects  of  interest. 

The  Barclay  guests  pretended  to  ignore  the  out- 
siders until  one  of  the  men  at  the  fence  suggested 
in  a  loud  voice  to  the  mandolin  orchestra  that  it 
"play  something  more."  The  little  girls  also  be- 
gan to  speculate  earnestly  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
ice-cream,  and  then  Flora  Barclay  began  to  be 
annoyed. 

"  Isn't  it  dreadful  to  have  these  people  standing 
along  the  fence  ?  "  said  she.  "  Don't  you  suppose 
they  would  go  away  if  you  asked  them  to,  Mr. 
Talbot  ?  " 

Mr.  Talbot  is  a  small  man,  and  he  was  never 
born  to  wear  the  purple  and  command.  Still, 
Mr.  Talbot  did  his  best.  He  approached  the 
fence,  and,  addressing  the  line  of  outsiders,  said  : 
"  This  is  just  a  little  private  party,  you  know,  and 
we'd  be  much  obliged  if  you  wouldn't  stand  here.' 

"  We  ain't  hurtin'  you,"  said  one  of  the  men. 
"  Go  on  with  your  show." 

"  I  know,  but  the  ladies  who  live  here  would 
rather  that  you  —  that  is,  wouldn't  congregate 
here." 

The  men  looked  at  one  another  as  if  they  were 


undecided  how  to  regard  Mr.  Talbot's  appeal,  and 
then  one  of  them  said,  decisively  :  "  I  don't  like 
to  be  drove  away  from  a  place  while  I'm  behavin' 
like  a  gentleman." 

"  That's  right,"  mumbled  his  neighbor. 

Mr.  Talbot  rejoined  Flora,  and  said  he  believed 
the  men  would  go  away  presently.  But  they  did 
not.  The  orchestra  played  again,  and  the  attend- 
ance increased. 

It  is  hardly  necesaary  to  say  that  the  Baiclay 
guests  were  in  a  distressed  state  of  mind.  Mr. 
Talbot  was  especially  worried.  Flora  Barclay  had 
again  asked  him  to  "  do  something."  Imagine  his 
relief  when  he  saw  an  officer  of  the  law.  The 
policeman  had  parted  a  way  for  himself,  and  was 
leaning  heavily  on  the  fence,  a  thoughtful  expres- 
sion mantling  his  face  as  he  listened  to  the  music. 

"  Piease,  Mr.  Officer,"  said  Mr.  Talbot,  "can't 
you  gel  these  people  to  go  away  ?  This  is  a  private 
lawn-party." 

"  Do  they  bother  you  ?  "  asked  the  policeman. 

"  I  should  say  so." 

"  I  don't  know  as  I've  got  any  right  to  move 
'em." 

"  Haven't  got  any  right  ?  Of  course  you've  got 
a  right.  I  appeal  to  you,  sir.  What's  your  num- 
ber?" 

"  Oh,  well,  I'll  try  to  get  'em  back,"  said  the 
policeman. 

So  he  started  along  the  fence,  saying  :  "  Come, 
now,  you'll  have  to  move  away  from  here." 
Every  one  retired  before  the  majesty  of  his  pres- 
ence until  he  came  to  the  man  who  had  previously 
said  that  he  didn't  "want  to  be  drove  away." 
This  man  began  to  ask  questions  of  the  police- 
man. "  Who  owns  this  sidewalk  ?  "  he  demanded. 
"  These  people  here  don't  own  the  street,  do  they  ? 
You  don't  have  to  do  what  they  say,  do  you  ?  " 

This  policeman  wasn't  a  bureau  of  information. 
He  took  the  inquisitive  man  by  the  neck  and  at- 
tempted to  throttle  him.  The  next  moment  there 
was  a  whirlwind  battle. 

The  timid  women  under  the  Barclay  trees 
screamed  and  ran.  Some  of  the  frightened  out- 
siders bounded  over  the  fence  to  avoid  the  swing 
of  the  policeman's  club. 

That  was  practically  the  end  of  the  lawn-party. 
As  the  flustered  guests  departed  a  few  minutes 
later,  a  patrol-wagon  was  backed  up  under  the  street- 
lamp  at  the  Barclay  corner,  and  several  hundreds 
of  people  watched  the  loading  up  of  a  battered 
prisoner. 

But  Eunice  and  Flora  were  in  their  rooms, 
squirming  with  hysteria. — Chicago  Record. 


The  system  employed  by  the  French  Govern- 
ment for  covering  the  expenses  of  the  exhibition  of 
1889  proved  such  a  success,  financially,  that  it  has 
been  decided  to  adopt  the  same  course  for  the 
coming  exhibition  of  1900.  This  system  consisted 
in  the  issue  of  lottery  bonds,  with  entrance  tickets 
to  the  exhibition  attached.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of 
last  month-  3,250,000  lottery  bonds  for  the  exhibi- 
tion of  1900  were  to  be  issued,  the  value  of  each 
four  dollars,  with  twenty  entrance  tickets  attached 
to  it.  These  tickets  cover  the  value  of  the  bonds, 
but  to  the  happy  possessor  their  great  attraction 
lies  in  twenty-nine  lottery  drawings,  which  are  to 
take  place  between  the  years  1896  and  1900,  in- 
clusively. At  the  first  of  these — in  August  of  the 
present  year — the  highest  prize  is  $100,000  ;  others 
follow  in  September,  October,  November,  and  De- 
cember, in  which  the  highest  prize  figures  at  $20,- 
000.  During  each  of  the  following  years,  includ- 
ing the  exhibition  year,  there  are  to  be  six  draw- 
ings, with  one  prize  of  $100,000  and  five  at  $20,000 
as  highest  drawings.  In  addition  to  this,  arrange- 
ments are  to  be  made  by  which  owners  of  bonds 
are  to  be  transported,  either  by  rail  or  steamboat, 
to  the  exhibition  at  inferior  rates,  and  are  also  to 
obtain  admission  to  many  of  the  spectacles  in  the 
interior  of  the  exhibition  at  reduced  prices.  With 
these  attractions,  and  given  the  well-known  gam- 
bling instincts  of  the  nation,  the  government  hopes 
to  insure  the  same  brilliant  success  as  that  which 
crowned  its  previous  effort. 


The  Pope  recently  received  a  present  of  an  elab- 
orate type-writer,  inlaid  with  ivory  and  silver,  with 
the  Papal  arms  upon  it.  In  receiving  the  gift,  His 
Holiness  said  :  "Some  one  else  must  use  this  ;  I 
am  too  old  to  learn."  Among  the  Pope's  scientific 
toys,  none  interests  him  so  much  as  the  phono- 
graph, in  which  he  hears  Patti,  Gladstone,  two 
Presidents  of  the  United  States,  and  several  dead 
friends. 


Mr.  Wallace  A.  Sabin,  F.  R.  C.  0-,  organist  and 
choir-master  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  has  been  ap- 
pointed organist  for  the  Temple  Emanu-El.  He 
will  commence  his  new  duties  at  once,  at  the  same 
time  retaining  his  former  position. 


—  A.     HlRSCHMAN,    GOLD    AND     SILVERSMITH, 

has  moved  into  his  new  store.  No.  10  Post  Street 
(Masonic  Temple).  Exquisite  taste  was  displayed 
in  the  fitting  up  of  this  elegant  establishment. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


-OF  THIS  — 


Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place   in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  froui  Market  St. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated  - 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


NEW  NOB  HILL  FLAT 

Opp.  Flood  Mansion,  1011  California  St. 

JUST    FINISHED. 

13    rooms ;     2     bath    rooms ;     superb    view, 
front  and  rear  ;  all  modern  improvements. 


Apply  to 


G.  A.  BEKION, 
No.  333  Montgomery  Street. 


PRIVATE    BOARDING. 


Beautiful  rooms  and  choice  table  board  In 
the  finest  residence  part  of  the  city.  Private 
family.     Call  at  3131  Buchanan  Street. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

—  OF   THE  ■ — 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts.  Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mhrchant  Tailors, 
B92  MARKET  STREBT  (Upstairs). 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Heald's  Business  College 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST 
A  of  Chicago.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  business 
practice,  shorthand  (Pitman,  Graham,  Eclectic),  type- 
writing, telegraphy,  modern  languages,,English  branches, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education  rapidly 
taught. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  successful 
operation. 

_  Individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers.  Night  ses- 
sions in  all  departments.  Students  can  commence  at 
any  time.  Thousands  of  graduates  in  positions.  Write 
for  catalogue. 


MISS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  August  5th. 


H.  B.  PASMOKE, 

Wm.  Shakespeare,  London,  Conservatory,  Leipsic, 

Teacher  of  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music 

Will  resume  teaching  August  4th.     Classes  in   Harmony 
now  organizing.     For  terms  address 

1434  Washington  Street. 

Reception  hour,  Tuesdays  at  1,30. 


LATE    TEACHERS    OF 

MISS    LAKE'S    SCHOOIi 

Will  conduct  an  English,  French,  primary, 
and  intermediate  department,  commencing 
August  1  Oth,  at  1 605  Franklin  Street,  corner 
Fine  Street.  Young  ladies  "wishing  to  pursue 
special  studies  in  San  Francisco  will  also  be 
received  as  parlorJboarders. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.     Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years  proves  its  superiority.    Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1896. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


2014   Van  Ness  Avenue. 
MISS    WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley 
Colleges.  House  pupils  limited  to  14.  Kindergarten 
connected  with  the  school.    23d  year  opens  August  12th. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

Terre  Haute,  lud.  A  School  of  Engineering. 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical 
courses.  Well  endowed.  Extensive  Shops  and  Foundry. 
Modernly  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments. 
Expenses  low.    Address  C.  L.  MEES,  President. 


August  io,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Califomians  : 

"  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  and 
Miss  Florence  Ives  have  visited  Great  Britain  and  Nor- 
way, and  are  now  in  Russia.  Their  next  trip  will  be 
through  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  and  his  children  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Easton  are  expected  to  return  from  Europe  next  Wednes- 
day.    They  are  accompanied  by  Miss  Carol  Crockett. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  and  family  will  remain  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  during  August. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  a  prolonged  visit  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Young,  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Young  are  passing  a  week  at  the  Hastings  ranch, 
near  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  have  gone  to 
Lake  Tahoe  to  remain  during  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  have  returned  to 
Bakersfield  after  a  short  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis  at  San  Rafael.  They  will  soon  go  to  Santa  Monica 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin  have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  summer 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  W.  Northorpe  Cowles, 
and  Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Francis  J.  Carolan  will  return  from  the 
East  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  William  S.  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  passing  a  couple  of  months  in 
Lake  County. 

.Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  Miss  Alice  Jones,  who  have 
been  in  Paris  for  some  time,  are  now  in  Switzerland. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson  and  family  left  San 
Mateo  last  Sunday  for  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Van  Sicklen  and  family  left  last  Sunday  for 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  went  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Sunday. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Currier  and  Miss  Nataline  Currier  are  at 
Cisco,  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains,  and  will  soon  go 
to  the  Summit  and  Lake  Tahoe. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  left  last  Tuesday  for  Paris  to 
meet  his  wife  and  daughters. 

Mr.  Herman  Shainwald  left  last  Tuesday  to  visit 
Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Luke  Robinson  sailed  last  Tuesday  on  the 
ateamer  Australia  for  Honolulu,  and  will  be  away  sev- 
eral weeks. 

Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip  and  the  Misses  Clemen- 
tina and  Mary  Kip  have  returned  from  a  month's  outing 
at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  left  on  Friday  to  visit  Colonel 
Moorhead  at  his  ranch  in  the  Santa  Clara  Valley.  Next 
week  he  will  go  to  the  Hastings  ranch,  near  St.  Helena, 
for  a  few  days. 

Right  Rev.  Bishop  and  Mrs.  William  Ford  Nichols  re- 
turned from  Lake  Tahoe  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Napa  Valley. 

Mrs.  Lucie  Hayes,  of  Oakland,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Hotaling,  in  San  Rafael. 

Dr.  Clyde  Payne  has  returned  from  a  month's  visit  to 
Mendocino  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ellicott  will  remain  in  Sausalito 
until  the  end  of  August. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  Miss  Clara  Huntington 
will  soon  return  from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  D.  J.  Staples  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Herbert  W. 
Yemans,  have  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  Shasta 
County. 

Mr.  Andrew  W.  Martin  has  been  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  during  the  past  week, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Michaels  are  at  Paso  Robles  for  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Bennett  and  their  son  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Santa  Catalina  Island  and  other 
points  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  A.  Hoffman, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Berry  are  camping  near  Tallac, 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mullins  and  Miss  Maud  Mullins  have 
relumed  to  the  city  after  passing  six  weeks  at  Tallac, 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  are  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Miss  Minnie  McNeil,  and  Mr. 
Samnel  Pond  are  at  Tallac,  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Henry  Van  Wyck  and  the  Misses  Gertrude  and 
Edna  Van  Wyck  are  at  Tallac,  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Alice 
and  Birdie  Rutherford  will  leave  Castle  Crag  next  week 
to  pass  a  month  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  will  return  from  Del  Monte  next 
week. 

Mrs.  Jane  L.  Stanford  returned  from  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  have  returned  from 
Lake  Tahoe,  and  are  at  their  cottage  at  San  Mateo. 
They  will  go  to  Del  Monte  in  about  a  week. 

Mrs.  Walter  McGavin  has  returned  from  a  visit  at  Del 
Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Vincent  Wright,  of  San  Jose1,  are 
at  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  >Irs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  are  expected  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  next  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mountford  S.  Wilson  have  returned  from  a  month's  visit 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  E.  N.  Van  Vleet  and  Passed- 
Assistant  Engineer  Frank  H.  Conant,  U.  S.  N.,  took 
place  last  Monday  evening  in  Berkeley.  Rev.  George 
E,  Swan  officiated.  The  bride  is  the  widow  of  the  late 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Frederick  Van  Vleet,  Tenth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.  The  groom  has  been  on  the  Philadelphia  for 
the  past  three  years.  He  has  recently  been  appointed 
as  teacher  of  mechanical  engineering  at  Annapolis,  for 
which  place  he  and  his  wife  left  last  Tuesday. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Henry  A.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  M.  C,  have 
gone  to  Honolulu  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Bartlett's  health. 

Mrs.  J.  Franklin  Bell  and  Mrs.  L.  G.  Treat,  of  the 
Presidio,  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Sunday. 

Lieutenant  Frank  L.  Winn,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  to 
the  State  University  after  a  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

General  James  W.Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  returned  from 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  early  in  the  week.  He  will  visit 
Napa  Valley  next  week. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 


gone  to  Chicago  for  examination  before  the  army  retiring 
board . 

Mrs.  Charles  Ray  sailed  last  week  for  Montevideo  to 
join  her  husband,  Paymaster  Ray,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Lan- 
caster. 

Lieutenant  Edward  T.  Brown,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  transferred  from  the  Presidio  to 
Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  relieving  Lieutenant  William  R. 
Hamilton.  U.  S.  A.,  who  will  proceed  to  Alcatraz 
Island. 

Lieutenant  Warren  H.  Newcomb.  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Samuel  E.  Allen,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Presidio  and  ordered  to 
Alcatraz  Island. 

Lieutenant  C.  G.  Treat,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  Light  Battery  D,  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Oscar  I.  Straub,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  to  duty  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  Miley,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  the  Presidio  to  Fort  Mason. 

Lieutenant  S.  S.  Jordan,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Dela- 
mere  Skerrett,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  E.  F.  Mc- 
Glachlin,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  relieved  from  duty  at  the 
artillery  school  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  ordered  to 
their  proper  batteries 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Why  Silver  Certificates  are  Redeemed  in  Gold. 
Seattle,  Wash,  July  28,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  A.  claims  that  the  "endless- 
chain"  drain  on  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  is 
worked  by  the  presentation  of  silver  certificates,  which 
the  present  administration  persist  in  redeeming  in  gold  in- 
stead of  silver  (the  latter  being  the  money  called-for  by 
these  certificates).  B.  claims  that  it  is  caused  by  the  pres- 
entation of  the  regular  United  States  legal-tender  cur- 
rency notes,  which  are  redeemable  in  gold.  Having  been 
redeemed,  they  are  not  canceled,  as  in  the  case  of  other 
countries'  or  individuals'  paper,  but  are  again  re-issued  or 
paid  out,  thus  enabling  the  same  parties  to  again  collect 
and  present  them  for  payment.  Kindly  enlighten  us,  and 
greatly  oblige,  Inquirer. 

[The  reason  the  silver  certificates  are  redeemed  in  gold 
is  because  they  could,  under  the  law,  be  exchanged  for 
other  paper  money  which  is  redeemable  in  gold. — Eds.] 

Questions  about  Silver. 

San  Francisco,  July  30,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  1  am  a  Republican,  a  Protest- 
ant, a  bimetallism  and  one  of  your  subscribers.  1  be- 
lieve that  the  remonetization  of  silver  has  to  be  based 
on  an  international  agreement,  this  being  your  own 
opinion,  which  I  value  very  highly.  I  have  a  single 
doubt,  however,  that  I  and  others  have  never  been  able 
to  solve : 

(1.)  Why  bimetallism  could  subsist  and  give  pros- 
perity to  this  country  before  1873,  in  spite  of  the  existence 
of  European  monometallism  1  and  (2)  Why  silver  was  de- 
monetized in  the  United  States  when  at  the  time  silver 
was  worth  $1.29.29  per  ounce,  or  the  highest  price  it  ever 
commanded  ? 

By  kindly  answering  these  questions  in  your  popular 
paper  you  will  render  a  service  to  many  of  your  friends 
and  subscribers.  I.  M.  R. 

[1.  Because  silver  was  worth  then  twice  what  it  is  now. 
2.  Because  that  was  the  best  time  to  demonetize  silver, 
namely,  when  it  commanded  its  highest  price.  The  fact 
that  it  has  since  fallen  to  one-half  its  then  value  shows 
the  wisdom  of  the  demonetization. — Eds.] 


Silver  Men's  Opinions, 

Los  Angeles,  August  3,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Your  leading  article  in  to-day's 
paper  is  just  to  the  point.  May  I  add  that  since  i860 
I  never  have  known  such  earnestness  and  strength  of 
conviction  as  characterize  the  language  of  the  silver 
men  of  to-day,  and  especially  of  those  who  have  torn 
themselves  from  their  political  associations  of  a  life- 
time, and  have  determined  to  vote  for  Bryan?  All  of 
those  of  this  class  with  whom  I  have  conversed  are  fully 
assured  in  their  own  minds  that  the  or.ly  salvation  for 
our  country  is  the  free  issue  of  silver  at  sixteen  to  one. 
Many  of  them  are  intelligent  men,  some  have  had  an  ex- 
perience which  would  seem  to  make  them  experts  in 
matters  of  finance,  and  all  are  well  supplied  with  argu- 
ments. 

Now,  to  influence  these  men  to  return  to  the  Repub- 
lican party,  something  very  different  from  sneers,  squibs, 
and  smart  paragraphs  is  required.  Such  flings  are  re- 
ceived as  insults,  and  looked  upon  as  specimens  of  the 
kind  of  arguments  on  which  the  "gold  bugs"  rely.  If 
they  produce  any  effect,  it  is  to  strengthen  the  stiver 
readers  in  their  adherence  to  the  cause  which  they  have 
espoused.  The  "  campaign  of  education  "  should  be 
carried  on  in  the  newspapers  as  well  as  on  the  stump. 
Those  whom  we  believe  to  be  misled  should  be  treated 
like  reasoning  men,  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  justice 
of  their  cause,  and  not  be  disposed  of  by  cheap  sarcasm. 

G.  F.  M. 

The  Inaccuracy  of  the  Daily  Press. 

San  Rafael,  August  4,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  way  in  which  some  of  the 
local  daily  newspapers  run  after  titles  and  invent  "  news  " 
is  very  amusing.  The  Chronicle  of  August  3d  has  a  para- 
graph, headed  "Might  Have  Been  a  Welsh  Baronet," 
etc.  The  William  Watkin  Wynn  therein  referred  to  was 
no  more  entitled  to  the  baronetcy  than  I  am. 

The  present  baronet  succeeded  his  uncle  in  1885,  who 
had  no  son.  The  uncle,  an  eldest  son,  succeeded  his 
father  in  1840. 

No  heir  to  a  title  in  the  United  Kingdom  can  "re- 
nounce all  claim  "  to  such  title  in  favor  of  any  one  else. 
He  can,  if  he  chooses,  refuse  to  answer  to  the  title  ;  as 
an  instance,  the  late  Viscount  Taaffe,  the  great  Austrian 
politician  (who  was  also  Baron  of  Ballymote,  in  the 
peerage  of  Ireland),  was  an  Austrian  subject.  He  was 
also  Count  Taaffe  of  the  Germanic  Empire,  Count  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  etc.  He  retained  up  to  his  death 
the  British  peerage  and  all  its  rights  and  privileges.  His 
two  or  three  immediate  predecessors  were  also  Austrian 
subjects. 

I  was  much  amused  by  the  references  in  the  daily 
papers  to  Mr.  Talbot  Clifton  as  "Lord"  Clifton  or 
"  Sir  "  T.  Clifton,  and  the  description  of  him  as  "  heir  to 
a  title,"  etc.  He  is  no  more  "  Lord,"  or  "  Sir,"  or  heir 
to  a  peerage  or  baronetcy  than  I  am.  W. 


currency  question  is  the  vital  issue  in  the  coming  Presi- 
dential election,  the  bankers  at  once  proceed  to  state  that 
the  "  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one, 
without  awaiting  action  by  any  other  government," 
means  ruin  and  all  kinds  of  evils.  Then,  after  some  polite 
remarks  concerning  the  intelligence  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens, they  assume  that  "  the  very  nature  of  their  train- 
ing adapts  them  more  particularly  to  pass  judgment  upon 
the  questions  of  our  monetary  standards  and  currency." 
I  admit  that  it  does  when  their  interests  are  at  stake. 
But  I  do  not  admit  that  the  "bankers  are  absolutely  un- 
biased." Bankers  in  the  United  States  are  a  distinct 
class,  although  they  are  drawn  from  all  classes  of  our 
population.  Bankers  are  distinctly  a  creditor  class,  for. 
although  they  are  owing  thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
to  their  depositors,  they  are  supposed  to  invest  upon 
good  securities,  and  they  do  hold  the  best  in  the  land. 
I  admit  that  "it  is  a  delusion  to  think  that  banks  and 
bankers  are  prosperous  while  times  are  hard,"  for  I  be- 
lieve that  capital  and  labor  should  walk  hand  in  hand  ; 
but  I  do  think  they,  the  bankers,  may  make  mistakes  by 
urging  a  certain  public  policy.  Are  they  not  liable  to 
allow  direct  interests  to  influence  them,  instead  of  seeing 
general  results? 

The  definition  of  standards  is  comforting,  and  the  re- 
marks about  our  present  gold  standard— especially  the 
statement  that  the  cause  of  hard  times  is  "the  fear  that 
our  people  may  abandon  the  standard  which  every  nation 
has  or  is  about  to  adopt  " — are  to  my  mind  dumfounding. 
What,  then,  causes  the  business  depression  in  the  gold 
standard  countries?  Is  it  not  attributing  to  one  thing 
that  which  is  a  result  of  a  combination  of  causes? 

Now  come  the  arguments  against  the  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver.  It  means  silver  standard,  they  say — and  I 
admit  it  does,  at  home.  Hut  what  difference  will  it  make 
if  we  make  it  a  basis  of  a  paper  currency  of  ten  dollars 
and  more  for  circulation  at  home? 

Then  it  is  stated  that  in  the  markets  of  the  world  to- 
day gold  has  about  double  the  value  of  the  ratio  sixteen 
to  one.  Well,  is  this  not  because  the  gold-standard 
nations  repudiated  silver  when  it  was  in  parity  with  gold 
at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one? 

It  is  further  stated  that  by  adopting  the  measure  of 
free  coinage  it  would  be  giving  notice  that  we  are  ready 
to  exchange  for  all  comers  a  quantity  of  gold  which  is 
valued  at  one  dollar  for  fifty  cents*  worth  of  silver. 
This  is  not  so.  It  is  an  invitation  to  receive  silver  in 
exchange  for  our  products.  The  difference  of  the  bal- 
ance of  trade  will  be  paid  in  gold,  and  either  will  be  paid 
to  us  or  we  shall  pay  it  as  that  balance  may  be  in  our 
favor  or  against  us.  The  import  of  silver  from  foreign 
countries  could  be  regulated  by  a  fluctuating  duty  equal 
to  the  difference  of  the  market  price  of  silver  and  the 
accepted  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  Gold  will  be  hoarded  and 
will  be  kept  at  home  just  as  is  any  other  precious  mate- 
rial. All  values  would  quickly  adjust  themselves  to 
this  silver  standard,  and  gold  would  fluctuate  as  do 
wheat  and  wool,  and,  in  fact,  everything.  But  every 
one  would  know  just  as  well  "what  his  earnings  or  pos- 
sessions really  represented  in  silver  dollars." 

I  do  not  see  how  the  change  could  be  disastrous.  Cap- 
ital would  not  be  driven  away.  Credit  would  not  be 
paralyzed,  hverything  would  not  be  upset.  Our  labor- 
ing classes  would  not  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  the  wage- 
earners  of  other  silver-standard  countries,  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  the  wages  in  those  countries  were  lower 
than  ours,  even  when  silver  was  worth  more  than  sixteen 
to  one.  Everybody  remembers  that  the  now  depreciated 
Mexican  dollars  commanded  a  premium  of  eight  to  ten 
per  cent,  here  at  one  time,  and  still  wages  were  lower  in 
Mexico  than  here. 

I  do  not  see  that  the  change  would  be  dishonest  or  that 
it  would  be  repudiation,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  not 
considered  dishonest  by  the  gold-standard  countries  to 
demonetize  silver.  It  is  a  bad  rule  that  does  not  work 
both  ways. 

To  conclude,  will  not  the  adoption  of  the  single  gold 
standard  mean  the  eventual  repudiation  of  four  hundred 
millions  of  silver  dollars  now  in  the  vaults  and  in  circula- 
tion in  the  United  States,  or  the  destruction  of  that 
amount  of  hoarded  wealth  or  latent  capital  and  labor  be- 
longing to  the  thrifty  and  better  class  of  the  people? 
Would  it  not  mean  that  silver  will  be  considered  nothing 
more  than  a  metal,  like  copper,  and  that  the  owners  of 
these  four  hundred  millions  of  dollars  would  lose  most  of 
this  value?  I  am  open  to  conviction,  and  would  like  to 
hear  the  sincere  and  earnest  opinion  of  intelligent  men. 
It  is  a  question  which  interests  everybody,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  you  invite  correspondence  on  the  subject. 

Although  1  can  not  see  that  the  adoption  of  the  gold 
standard  is  the  only  cause  of  the  present  depression  all 
over  the  world,  still  it  is  a  strange  coincidence  that  since 
that  time  values  of  all  merchantable  goods  have  been  de- 
pressed. Now  does  not  the  adoption  of  the  gold  stand- 
ard mean  the  eventual  demonetization  of  all  silver  except 
that  used  as  subsidiary  coin,  and  does  not  that  mean  that 
gold  will  be  appreciated  just  that  amount?  Will  there 
not  then  be  a  falling  market  in  everything  until  the  level 
is  reached  to  balance  the  increased  value  of  gold? 

Bimetallism  on  an  equitable  basis  seems  to  me  the  only 
solution  to  the  problem.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it  if  the  other  nations  refuse  to  accept  this  theory 
and  will  not  even  consider  the  question  ?  The  question 
in  a  nutshell  is  this  :  Are  we  to  become  gold  mono- 
metallists  with  a  falling  market  or  silver  monometallists 
with  a  rising  market,  as  will  certainly  occur  in  the  ad- 
justment of  values,  whether  we  accept  the  one  or  the 
other? 

Convinced  that  the  question  is  intricate,  and  being 
anxious  to  do  my  best  to  encourage  the  best  policy  for 
our  country,  1  would  like  to  hear  more  logical  and  better 
arguments  than  those  set  forward  by  the  California  Bank- 
ers' Association.  The  pamphlet  does  not  prove  that 
"  every  vote  against  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of 
sixteen  to  one,  without  awaiting  similar  action  by  any 
other  government,  would  be  a  vote  for  the  return  of  con- 
fidence and  prosperity,  for  the  benefit  of  all  classes,  for 
the  protection  of  your  families  and  homes,  and,  above  all, 
for  the  preservation  of  your  own  and  your  country's 
honor."  The  pamphlet  is  simply  the  statement  of  an 
opinion,  that  of  our  bankers.  I  would  like  to  see  this 
proved  by  arguments  and  good  logic. 

Yours  respectfully,  A  Subscriber. 


The  Bankers'  Association  Criticised. 

San  Francisco,  July  31.  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  1  have  just  received  from  the 
California  Bankers'  Association  a  pamphlet  on  the  finan- 
cial question,  or,  rather,  a  defense  of  the  gold  standard. 
As  I  do  not  consider  myself  a  competent  judge,  and  being 
in  the  habit  of  looking  at  both  sides  of  the  question,  I  beg 
to  state  a  few  objections  to  the  arguments  set  forth  in  the 
pamphlet. 

Taking  for  granted  the  statement  that  the  financial  or 


The  Apollo  Society,  formerly  known  as  H.  B. 
Pasmore's  Chorus,  will  hold  its  first  meeting  of 
this  season  at  the  director's  studio,  1424  Washing- 
ton Street,  on  Monday  evening,  August  10th. 


"  There  is  a  report  that  Buzbee  has  a  large  float- 
ing debt,"  announced  the  cashier  to  the  teller. 
"  Yes,  sir  ;  an  eighty-thousand-dollar  steam-yacht." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co..  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 
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.  .  .  DURING    THE  .  .  . 

National  Campaign 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  July  1st  to  No- 
vember 30th,  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
one,  not  on  our  mail  lists, 
subscribing  direct  to  this 
office,  for  One  Dollar. 


Between  this  and  November 
the  political  battle  will  be  waged. 
It  is  to  be  a  campaign  of  issues. 
There  will  be  no  personalities  It 
is  a  campaign  of  facts. 

The  issues  between  the  two 
parties  are  clear-cut.  The  Demo- 
crats believe  in  free  trade.  The 
Republicans  believe  in  protection 
and  reciprocity.  The  Democrats 
believe  in  unlimited  free-silver 
coinage.  The  Republicans  be- 
lieve in  maintaining  the  present 
monetary  standard.  The  Argo- 
naut believes  that  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  is  essential 
to  the  good  government  of  this 
republic. 

We  believe  in  protection  to 
American  industries,  and  reci- 
procity with  non-competing  coun- 
tries. We  believe  that  our  for- 
eign commerce  should  be  ex- 
tended, the  building  of  American 
ships  encouraged,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  restored  to  its  former 
position  upon  the  high  seas.  We 
believe  in  the  restriction  of  natu- 
ralization. We  believe  in  the 
present  restriction  of  all  foreign 
immigration,  and  the  ultimate  ex- 
clusion of  all  immigrants  coming 
in  competition  with  and  tending 
to  degrade  American  labor. 

Believing  that  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  will  best 
subserve  all  these  ends,  most  of 
which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Ar- 
gonaut will  do  its  best  for  the 
success  of  that  party  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  of  1896. 
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. .  CAMPING . 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp. 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow   of  the  great   mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Peltou, 
Ken  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 
LAKE  TAHOE  and  surroundings  and  the 
many  LAKE    COUNTY  KESOKTS. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


PERfMrort 

r*  a  Kiory    


TTrtAA 

Am/0Tr\Eri, 


Wheel 


1      eoEMyLLY&JEPPBEYMrp, 

I   CHlCAQO,BO&TDH.W>*MlMtrT^MEWlaiA,OR«»Ly«, 

|  DCTa-CHT,    Ccvwray  »  DIM-WID. 


General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Varney, 

1325  Market  St..  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Streets.    San  Francisco. 


L  Tncle  Rube — "  Say,  don't  electric  cars  kill  people 
pretty  often  'round  here?"  Slopsy — "  Naw  ;  only 
oncet."—  Up-to-Date 

"  We  must  part  now,  darling,  but  to  make  the 
separation  less  abrupt,  I  am  going  on  a  slow 
\.r&\\\."—Fliegende  Blatter. 

Moses—"  Dat  ar  is  a  likely-lookin'  mule,  Rastus." 
Rastus — "Likely?  Yo'  find  out  he's  mo'n  likely, 
ef  you  git  neah  "in  ;  he's  liable." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

"  Did  Mrs.  Jones  give  up  her  bloomers  to  please 
her  husband?"  "No;  her  pug  dog  wouldn't 
come  near  her  when  she  had  them  on." — Chicago 
Record. 

"  Is  marriage  regarded  as  a  failure  in  Chicago, 
where  there  are  so  many  divorces?"  "Oh,  no. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  temporary  embarrassment 
merely." — Truth. 

"  Well,  old  man,  I've  spent  every  cent  of  money 

I  have  in  the  world   on   my  doctor."     "  Does  he 

know  it  ?  "    "1  guess  he  does.  He  has  pronounced 
me  a  well  man." — Life. 

Stranger — "Is  there  a  law  in  this  town  against 
selling  liquor  00  Sunday  ?"  Old  resident — "  Yes  ; 
but  don't  let  that  worry  you,  my  friend  ;  there's  no 
law  against  buying  it." — Roxbury  Gazette. 

"  Yes  ;  I  realize  that  Jack  was  fast  before  our 
marriage,  so  1  make  allowance  for  him."  "Yes; 
but  how,  pray  ?  "  "  Well,  till  recently  by  teaching 
music,  but  I'm  now  trying  stenography." — Brook- 
lyn Life. 

"  Isn't  it  sweet,  Tom,  dear,"  she  said,  "sitting 
here  in  the  moonlight,  listening  to  the  crickets  and 
the  tree-toads  ?  "  "  Humph  !  "  retorted  Tom  ; 
"those  aren't  tree-toads  and  crickets.  It's  the 
trolley  !  " — Bazar. 

Builder—"  You  fix  the  cost  atone  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  figure,  but 
you  do  not  seem  to  include  labor  and  material  in 
your  estimate."  Architect  —  "Oh,  there  will  be 
extras,  of  course." — Detroit  Tribune, 

"  I  stayed  down-town  to  hear  the  election  re- 
turns, my  dear,"  explained  the  man.  "That," 
sighed  the  woman,  "  is  no  such  story  as  my  father 
used  to  tell."  Presently  the  air  grew  dense  with 
suppressed  thought-waves. — Detroit  Tribune. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  dear  girl,  "  I  knew  he  was  an 
impostor,  though  he  did  wear  the  college  colors." 
"  And  how  ?  "  asked  the  other  dear  girl.  "  Easily 
enough.  He  didn't  seem  to  think  he  was  any  bet- 
ter than  anybody  else." — Cincinnati  Inquirer. 

Squire  (to  gardener,  who  has  been  to  London  by 
excursion) — "And  what  did  you  think  of  the 
metropolis,  Adams?  "  Adams  —  "  Beg  pardon, 
zur?"  Squire — "How  did  you  like  the  metrop- 
olis ?  "    Adams — "  'Twarn't  open,  zur." — Pick-Me- 

up. 

Duzby — "  So  your  doctor  has  prescribed  a  bicy- 
cle for  you,  has  he?"  Dooby — "Yes."  Duzby — 
"  Did  he  give  you  any  directions  regarding  its 
use?"  Dooby — "Yes;  he  told  me  not  to  take 
more  than  six  drops  after  each  meal." — Roxbury 
Gazette. 

"Ah,  for  a  lame  back,  I  presume?"  inquired 
the  druggist,  suavely.  "  No,"  replied  the  callow 
poet,  who  had  asked  for  a  porous- plaster,  "for 
writer's  cramp."  "  Pardon  me,  but  how  can  you 
apply  it  to  your  wrist?"  "It  isn't  in  my  wrist — 
it's  in  my  stomach." — Truth. 

Examining  attorney — "  If  either  counsel  should 
say  to  you  that  circumstantial  evidence  unsup- 
ported by  direct  testimony  could  in  no  sense  de- 
cide the  trend  of  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  what 
would  you  understand  by  that  ? "  Talesman — 
"  That  he  did  not  want  me  on  the  jury." — Truth. 

Society  editor — "  Mr.  Willis  tells  me  that  his 
family  will  spend  the  summer  in  the  mountains, 
and  his  wife  says  they  will  go  to  the  sea-sbore. 
Had  I  better  defer  mentioning  the  matter  until  I 
get  more  definite  information?"  Managing  editor 
— "  I  don't  see  what  more  definite  information  you 
want.  She  told  you  they  were  going  to  the  sea- 
shore, didn't  she  ?" — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

A  Dallas  merchant  has  a  clerk  who  is  a  very 
valuable  man  and  whom  he  could  not  very  well 
replace.  The  clerk  understands  that,  and  is  con- 
tinually asking  for  a  raise.  The  last  time  his  em- 
ployL-r  said  :  "You  say  you  can't  live  on  twenty- 
five  dollars  a  week?  All  right;  I'll  raise  your 
salary  to  thirty  dollars.  Will  that  do?"  "No.it 
won't  do.  Now  that  my  salary  is  raised  to  thirty 
dollars  I  am  going  to  get  married,  and  I'll  need 
more." — Texas  Sifter. 
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The  Chicago  Popocratic  convention  is  already  beginning  to 
the  Popocrats  be  akrmed  at  the  way  its  incendiary  and 
Ashamed  of  anarchistic  platform    has  been   received  by 

their  Platform.  tne  COuntry.  Although  all  four  of  the 
amendments  submitted  by  Senator  David  B.  Hill  were 
voted  down  by  the  convention,  and  although  Senator  Hill 


says  so  himself,  one  of  them  appears  in  the  revised  and 
amended  version  of  the  platform. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Senator  Hill  and 
other  sound-money  men  were  fighting  the  Altgeld  gang, 
Hill  offered  several  amendments  to  the  platform.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  sound-money  plank  to  be  substituted 
for  the  free-coinage. plank.  It  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
626  to  303.  The  second  amendment  was  a  plank  indors- 
ing President  Cleveland's  administration.  It  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  564  to  357.  The  third  amendment  was  an  ad- 
dition to  the  free-coinage  plank,  reading  as  follows  :  "  But 
it  should  be  carefully  provided  by  law  at  the  same  time  that 
any  change  in  the  monetary  standard  should  not  apply  to 
existing  contracts."  Senator  Hill  announced  that  he  would 
not  ask  a  roll-call  on  that.  According  to  Senator  Hill  him- 
self, according  to  Alexander  J.  Jones,  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee on  resolutions,  and  according  to  C.  H.  Jones,  the 
author  of  the  Chicago  platform,  Mr.  Hill's  amendment  to 
the  money  plank  was  defeated  by  a  viva  voce  vote.  This 
would  seem  to  be  sustained  by  a  remark  of  Senator  Hill. 
For  when  the  chair  announced  that  the  next  amendment 
would  be  read,  Senator  Hill,  according  to  the  United  Press 
report,  remarked,  "All  right  —  the  next  victim."  The 
fourth  Hill  amendment  pledged  the  party  to  make  a  change 
in  the  ratio  of  silver  to  gold  "  if  a  year's  trial  of  the  ratio 
of  sixteen  to  one  failed  to  put  silver  on  a  parity  with  gold." 
This  was  also  put  to  a  viva  voce  vote,  but  was  defeated. 
Another  amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Hill  was  in  the 
life-tenure  clause  of  the  platform,  where  it  declares,  "We 
are  opposed  to  life  tenure  in  the  public  service,  except  as 
provided  in  the  constitution."  The  last  six  words  were  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Hill.  He  says  that  they  were  rejected  by 
the  convention. 

The  Popocratic  party  are  now  beginning  to  realize  that 
they  made  a  grave  blunder.  Senator  Hill  endeavored  to 
prevent  them  from  being  denounced  as  repudiationists  by 
his  amendment  concerning  existing  contracts.  But  the  Pop- 
ocratic convention  voted  it  down.  He  then  endeavored  to 
prevent  them  from  attacking  the  Federal  courts  by  his 
amendment  concerning  the  tenure  of  ofEce.  But  the  Popo- 
cratic convention  voted  it  down.  The  Popocrats  can  not 
now  claim  that  they  did  not  understand  these  amendments, 
because,  according  to  the  United  Press  report,  Senator  Hill, 
in  his  speech  before  the  convention,  made  these  stinging  re- 
marks, which  the  convention  listened  to  in  silence  : 

"  In  this  platform  you  have  declared,  for  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country,  thai  you  are  opposed  to  any  life  tenure  whatever 
in  office.  Our  Democratic  fathers,  whom  we  revere,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  this  government  gave  our  great  Federal  judges  a  life  tenure 
of  office.  What  necessity  is  there  for  reviving  this  question  ?  How 
foolish  I  how  unnecessary  ! 

"  Are  Democrats  whose  whole  lives  have  been  devoted  to  the  serv- 
ice of  the  party  to  be  driven  out  of  the  party  now  upon  this  new 
question  of  life  tenure  for  the  gTeat  judges  of  our  Federal  courts  ? 
No,  00.  This  is  a  revolutionary  step.  It  is  an  unwise  step.  It  is  an 
unprecedented  step  in  our  party  history." 

Mr.  Bryan,  who  followed  with  his  cross,  crown,  and  cruci- 
fix flowers  of  rhetoric,  did  not  attempt  to  answer  Senator 
Hill's  defense  of  the  inviolability  of  existing  contracts,  or 
his  defense  of  the  Democratic  principle  of  life  tenure  of 
office  for  Supreme  judges. 

As  we  said,  the  Popocrats  are  now  becoming  alarmed  at 
the  violent  opposition  which  these  features  in  their  platform 
have  aroused  among  the  old-line  Democrats.  They  are  en- 
deavoring to  "  fix  things."  They  are  endeavoring  to  "  doc- 
tor "  their  platform.  Senator  Hill  has  stated  explicitly  that 
all  of  his  amendments  were  defeated.  He  certainly  ought 
to  know.  He  presented  them  one  after  another,  and  heard 
them  one  after  another  voted  down.  When  a  New  York 
Herald  reporter  interviewed  him  on  this  subject  in  Albany 
on  July  31st,  he  said  : 

"  For  the  present  I  do  not  care  to  make  any  statement  about  the 
matter.  I  am  unable  to  believe  that  a  forged  platform  will  be 
promulgated  by  the  National  Committee,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
any  of  my  amendments  could  have  been  adopted  without  my 
knowledge.  I  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  what  occurred  at  the 
Chicago  convention." 

Although  Senator  Hill  says  that  all  of  his  amendments 
were  voted  down,  the  fact  remains  that  the  official  copy  of 
the  Popocratic  platform  of  the  Chicago  convention  contains 


his  amendment  concerning  the  inviolability  of  contracts  and 
contains  the  six  words  he  suggested  concerning  life  tenure 
in  the  public  service  :  "  We  are  opposed  to  life  tenure  in  the 
public  service,  except  as  provided  in  the  constitution."  In 
addition  to  these  changes,  there  is  a  plank  in  the  revised  ver- 
sion of  the  Popocratic  platform  which  the  United  Press  re- 
ports show  no  evidence  of  having  been  passed.  It  reads  : 
"  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  guarantees  to  every  citi- 
zen the  rights  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  The  Democratic  party 
has  always  been  the  exponent  of  political  liberty  and  religious  free- 
dom, and  it  renews  its  obligations  and  re-affirms  its  devotion  to  these 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution." 

Altogether  there  is  much  that  is  suspicious  about  this  re- 
hashing and  repatching  of  the  Popocratic  platform.  It  looks 
as  if  the  platform  committee  of  that  party  were  smarting 
under  the  strictures  of  honest  Democrats  on  the  socialistic 
and  repudiation  features  of  that  document.  A  dispute  exists 
between  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  the 
chairman  of  the  convention,  the  official  stenographer,  and 
the  author  of  the  platform,  as  to  the  correct  version. 

A  party  which  attempts  secret  revision  of  a  platform 
which  it  has  passed  in  open  convention — a  party  which 
steadily  votes  down  sound  Democratic  amendments  pro- 
posed by  one  of  its  foremost  leaders — a  party  which  flies  in 
the  face  of  the  constitution  of  this  country — a  party  which 
demands  the  suspension  of  life  tenure  of  office  of  the 
Federal  judges,  a  matter  which  has  been  approved  by  the 
country  for  over  a  hundred  years — a  party  which  votes 
down  an  amendment  in  favor  of  the  inviolability  of  existing 
contracts — that  such  a  party  should  attempt  to  doctor  up  its 
official  utterances  is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  Already  it  is 
ashamed  of  its  socialistic  platform.  The  only  matter  for 
wonder  is  that  there  is  anything  of  which  the  Popocratic 
party  could  have  the  grace  to  be  ashamed. 


The  people  of  this  State  are  just  awakening  to  the  fact  that 
Southern  Califo*.  they  are  threatened  with  a  grave  danger. 
hia  Infecthd  with  The  unparalleled  climate  of  California  has 
Tubekcuukis.  led  to  the  State  being  advertised  far  and 

wide  as  a  health  resort  ;  hence  many  consumptives  have 
come  here  in  the  hope  of  prolonging  their  lives,  if  not  effect- 
ing an  absolute  cure.  Now  the  doctors  are  studying  the  ef- 
fect upon  the  remainder  of  the  community  of  having  so  many 
consumptives  in  the  State,  and  are  alarmed  to  find  that  the 
death  rate  from  tuberculosis  is  increasing  rapidly.  In  a 
State  where  the  climate  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  those  affected  by  lung  troubles,  and  amid  equally 
favorable  surroundings,  more  people  die  annually  from  con- 
sumption in  California  than  from  any  other  single  complaint. 

According  to  the  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  Board 
of  Health,  there  were  10,316  deaths  reported  during  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1S87.  Of  these,  1,617  died  from 
tuberculosis  pubnonalis,  or  consumption  of  the  lungs — 
more  than  fifteen  in  each  one  hundred  deaths.  During  the 
next  year  the  total  number  of  deaths  increased  to  12,322, 
and  the  deaths  from  consumption  to  1,832.  These  figures 
suggest  serious  reflection,  but  when  the.  year  ending  June 
30,  1892,  is  taken,  the  alarming  spread  of  the  disease  is 
more  clearly  seen.  From  1,600  to  1,800,  the  number  of 
deaths  had  risen  to  2,304.  During  ten  months  of  the  cur- 
rent year,  the  deaths  already  amount  to  as  much  as  they 
did  for  a  whole  year  ten  years  ago.  The  full  report  of  the 
board  is  not  yet  published,  but  the  monthly  reports  show  a 
total  of  1,609  f°r  ten  months,  or  an  average  of  more  than 
five  for  each  day. 

It  may  be  thought  that  this  increase  in  the  death  rate  re- 
sults from  the  deaths  of  those  who  are  already  diseased 
when  they  arrive  here.  That  such  is  not  the  case  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  die  are 
natives  of  the  Pacific  States,  and  this  number  is  steadily  in- 
creasing. In  1887  it  was  309,  in  18S8  it  was  355,  in  1891 
it  was  436,  and  in  1892,  529.  Nothing  could  show  more 
plainly  the  fact  that  the  native  population  of  the  State  is  be- 
coming infected  by  the  germs  of  the  disease  br  ht  by 
these  invalids  from  the  East. 

There  is  no  disease  that  baffles  the  skill  of 
more  completely   than   consumption.     The 
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profession  is  striving,  and,  as  yet,  striving  in  vain,  to  dis- 
cover a  remedy  for  it.  Even  its  nature  is  not  yet  well  under- 
stood. There  is  one  fact  concerning  consumption,  however, 
that  may  be  accepted  as  proved  beyond  a  doubt.  The  dis- 
ease is  contagious,  and  the  very  atmosphere  of  the  sick-room 
is  dangerous.  The  bacilli  of  the  disease  are  carried  in 
fluids  and  in  any  infected  solid  matter,  and  will  exist  external 
to  the  body  for  many  days,  though  they  do  not  grow  except 
inside  some  animal  body.  Rats,  guinea-pigs,  and  other  ani- 
mals have  been  infected  with  the  disease,  and  the  bacilli 
have  been  artificially  developed  and  studied  microscopically. 
Cows  are  subject  to  tuberculosis,  and  human  beings  can  con- 
tract the  disease  from  their  milk. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  invasion  of  this  State 
by  an  army  of  consumptives  is  steadily  infecting  the  com- 
munity and  converting  much  of  it  into  a  community  of  invalids 
stricken  with  mortal  disease.  Along  the  Riviera,  and  at 
other  points  on  the  Mediterranean,  consumptives  have  gone 
for  centuries  to  enjoy  the  milder  climate  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope. The  death  rate  there  from  tuberculosis  is  very  great. 
Of  the  populations  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and 
Russia,  numbering  less  than  two  hundred  millions,  the  an- 
nual death  rate  from  consumption  is  about  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand.  Throughout  the  world  three  mill- 
ions die  annually  from  it.  And  it  is  to  attract  those  who 
will  spread  the  seeds  of  this  disease  broadcast  through  the 
community  that  the  people  of  California  have  been  sounding 
the  praises  of  their  climate. 

It  is  well  to  say  that  the  people  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia, who  have  most  loudly  sounded  the  praises  of  the  climate, 
will  suffer  first  and  most.  The  death  rate  there  from  con- 
sumption is  much  higher  than  in  Central  California.  As 
yet,  the  tide  of  consumptive  unfortunates  has  not  been 
diverted  this  way.  San  Francisco  will  always  be  safe  from 
them.  The  severity  of  its  climate  makes  it  fatal  for  people 
with  tuberculosed  lungs.  A  physician  once  remarked  that 
the  people  of  San  Francisco  were  singularly  free  from  that 
terrible  scourge,  consumption.  When  asked  why,  he  tersely 
replied  :  "  Survival  of  the  fittest — consumptives  all  die  here." 


The 

Indulgence  of 
portiuncula. 


Those  readers  of  the  daily  newspapers,  whose  interest  in 
secular  affairs  does  not  cause  them  to  be  in- 
different to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  have  re- 
cently been  entertained  by  the  reverent 
accounts  given  of  the  celebration  in  this  favored  city  of  the 
Indulgence  of  Portiuncula.  The  heretic  in  walking  abroad 
in  our  streets  on  the  Sabbath  day,  August  2d,  must  likewise 
have  had  his  curiosity  appealed  to  by  the  sight  of  congrega- 
tions marching  out  of  sundry  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and 
then  marching  back  again,  repeating  this  performance  sev- 
eral times.  Only  three  churches  in  San  Francisco  enjoy  the 
priceless  advantage  of  being  under  the  patronage  of  St. 
Francis,  in  respect  of  the  indulgence  of  which  he  has  a 
monopoly.  These  temples  thus  singled  out  by  the  grace  of 
heaven,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  de  Young,  of  the  Chronicle, 
Mr.  Hearst,  of  the  Examiner,  and  Mr.  Shortridge,  of  the 
Call,  all  friends  to  true  religion,  and  not  averse  to  Roman 
Catholic  subscribers,  are  :  "  St.  Anthony's  Church,  on  Army 
Street,  St.  Boniface's,  on  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  and  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe's,  on  Broadway,  between  Mason  and 
Taylor."  The  coming  out  and  going  in  again  is  a  scheme 
for  taking  advantage  of  St.  Francis,  much  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  corporations  lay  tracks  on  the  street  and  run  over 
them  one  car  a  day  in  order  to  fulfill  the  technical  require- 
ments of  the  law  while  evading  its  spirit.  That  is  to  say,  a 
single  visit  to  the  church  suffices  to  wash  away  your  own  sins, 
while  the  subsequent  entrances  supply  you  with  a  store  of 
supererogatory  mercy  that  can  be  applied  to  the  relief  of 
such  relatives  and  friends  as  may  happen  to  be  in  Purga- 
tory. This  unequaled  opportunity  to  get  ahead  of  heaven's 
justice  is  all  owing  to  St.  Francis  having  long,  long  ago 
found  his  flesh  rebellious.  The  saint  while  praying  was 
suddenly  tempted  by  the  devil,  and  to  overcome  himself 
and  the  enemy  of  souls,  he  rushed  out  of  his  cave  and  flung 
himself  into  a  clump  of  briar-bushes.  The  Rev.  Father 
Caraher,  in  an  explanatory  sermon,  relates  that  though  the 
ground  was  covered  with  snow  when  St.  Francis,  presum- 
ably with  a  howl,  landed  on  the  briars,  "  instantly  a  rose- 
bush, on  which  grew  red  and  white  roses,  took  the  place  of 
the  prickly  weeds.  For  over  six  hundred  years,"  continues 
the  father,  "  the  bush  has  grown  in  the  same  spot  and  the 
stems  are  perfectly  free  from  thorns."  Padre  Caraher 
knows  that  this  is  so,  for  he  has  seen  the  bush  and 
brought  some  of  the  roses  to  San  Francisco.  The  miracu- 
lous vegetable  flourishes  at  Umbria,  Italy,  hard  by  the 
little  church  of  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels,  commonly  called 
the  Portiuncula.  "Afterwards,"  Father  Caraher,  whose 
given  name  is  Terence,  tells  us,  "  it  received  the  name  of 
Lady  of  the  Angels,  because  angels  frequently  hovered 
sieging  the  praises  of  their  heavenly  queen."  St. 
:  is,  it  appears,  was  so  inflamed  with  a  love  for  sinners 
he  spent   whole  nights  in  prayer   for  their  salvation, 


and  was  finally  rewarded  for  his  devotion.  Such  as  are 
innoculated  with  the  depraving  rationalism  of  the  present 
impious  age  may  experience  difficulty  in  accepting  Father 
Terence  Caraher's  hovering  and  singing  angels,  but  they 
will  be  astounded,  and  possibly  brought  to  their  knees  and  a 
better  state  of  mind,  by  learning  the  form' which  this  reward 
took.     Says  Father  Caraher  : 

"  In  his  loved  Chapel  of  the  Portiuncula,  St.  Francis  had  a  vision 
one  night  in  September,  1221.  Christ,  accompanied  by  his  holy 
mother  and  a  multitude  of  angels,  appeared  on  the  altar,  assuring 
him  that  he  might  ask  a  favor  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  Encouraged 
by  them,  he  asked  that  '  all  who  having  sincerely  confessed  and  de- 
voutly visit  this  church  may  obtain  a  general  indulgence  and  full  re- 
mission of  their  sins.' " 

It  seems  that  so  large  a  request  took  the  heavenly  visitants 
somewhat  aback,  but  the  word  having  been  given,  it  was 
granted,  with  the  prudent  and  respectful  restriction  that  it  be 
confirmed  by  His  Holiness  the  Pope.  St.  Francis  at  once 
repaired  to  Honorius  the  Third  at  Rome,  and  besought  the 
Pontiff  to  permit  the  Saviour  of  mankind  to  have  his  merci- 
ful way.  "  So  unusual  and  extraordinary  did  the  request 
seem,  that  for  a  time  the  Pope  hesitated,"  but  finally,  while 
deprecating  such  excessive  liberality,  Honorius  kindly  as- 
sented, but  limited  the  special  privilege  of  the  Portiuncula 
to  one  day  in  the  year  only.  For  more  than  two  hundred 
years  the  indulgence  could  be  gained  nowhere  save  at  the 
chapel  over  which  the  angels  hovered  and  gave  concerts, 
but  in  1622  Pope  Gregory  the  Fifteenth  did  the  generous 
thing  and  extended  it  to  all  churches  of  the  three  orders  of 
St.  Francis. 

That  many  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
with  their  wives  and  offspring,  crowded  the  three  churches 
named  in  order  to  obtain  the  Indulgence  of  Portiuncula,  is 
a  fact  which  gratifies  in  more  ways  than  one.  It  proves 
that  our  friends,  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood,  under  the 
wise  rule  of  Archbishop  Riordan,  are  doing  their  duty  in 
saving  their  flocks  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  modern 
thought.  It  cheers  by  demonstrating  that  faith  in  San  Fran- 
cisco is  still  so  robust  that  miracles  do  not  trench  upon 
Roman  Catholic  notions  of  the  possible.  The  eagerness  of 
Mother  Church's  children  to  scramble  for  the  chance 
to  rid  themselves  of  their  sins  and  to  aid  their  connec- 
tions in  Purgatory  by  going  in  and  out  of  a  build- 
ing, affords  satisfactory  evidence  that  pestiferous  science 
and  the  infidel  philosophy  to  which  it  gives  birth  have  not 
as  yet  penetrated  the  intellect  of  the  faithful.  The  celebra- 
tion of  the  Indulgence  of  Portiuncula  may  discourage  the 
educator  and  exasperate  the  enlightened,  but  it  shows  that 
that  blessed  ignorance  which  is  the  mother  of  devotion 
broods  upon  the  minds  of  Roman  Catholics  here  as  else- 
where. St.  Francis  and  his  briars,  and  rose-bush,  and  his 
church  with  angels  above  it,  and  the  vision  of  the  Holy 
Family  on  its  altar,  are,  we  dare  say,  as  real  to  them  as  is 
the  bodily  presence  in  San  Francisco  of  Father  Terence 
Caraher.  For  this,  and  all  other  of  heaven's  favors  that  in- 
terfere with  the  progress  of  merely  human  knowledge  and 
sense,  the  saints  be  praised. 


The  criminal  departments  of  the  superior  court  of  San 
SoME  Francisco  have  looked  recently  as  if  foreign 

Absurdities  of  mass  meetings  were  being  held  in  them, 
Naturalization.  an(j  tjje  confusjon  0f  tongues  is  suggestive 
of  what  happened  at  the  Tower  of  Babel.  The  judges  are 
busy  making  new  citizens  out  of  the  mass  of  very  poor 
material  that  daily  congregates  there,  and  some  of  their  ex- 
periences would  be  amusing  did  they  not  involve  so  serious 
a  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  country.  Patrick  Reilly, 
for  instance,  an  embryo  citizen,  achieved  fame  by  reserving 
"  dear  old  Ireland "  as  the  one  country  he  would  not  fight 
against  in  favor  of  America.  There  is,  of  course,  no  pos- 
sible objection  to  Mr.  Reilly's  preferring  Ireland  to  America, 
but  it  is  not  clear  why  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  become  a 
citizen  under  the  circumstances.  Another,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  declared  that  the  government  of  his  native 
country  was  "  repooblican,"  but  that  this  country  was  a 
monarchy.  These  are  but  illustrations  of  what  happens 
every  day  in  the  court,  and  they  indicate  how  hopeless  a 
task  it  is  to  try  to  make  good  citizens  of  such  material. 

Another  case  of  naturalization  that  has  just  come  to  light 
does  not  appear  to  be  so  innocent  as  that  of  these  ignoramuses. 
A  sailor,  who  had  sailed  under  the  Danish,  English,  French, 
Japanese,  and  Chinese  flags,  desired  to  add  the  American 
flag  to  the  list.  In  order  to  become  the  master  of  an  Ameri- 
can vessel,  however,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  become  an 
American  citizen.  Nothing  daunted,  he  secured  the  services 
of  two  able  seamen,  and  together  they  swore  him  into  citi- 
zenship. Investigation  establishes  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
entitled  to  become  a  citizen,  and  he  will  have  to  answer  to 
the  charge  in  the  courts. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  cling  to  this  theory  of  naturalization,  of  making  Ameri- 
can citizens  in  a  few  years  out  of  ignorant  foreigners,  when 
an  American  boy  has  to  spend  twenty-one  years  in  daily 
Americanization  before  he  can  vote.     When  the  naturaliza- 


tion laws  were  first  adopted,  this  country  was  in  need  of 
citizens,  and  it  may  have  been  policy  to  demand  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  power  of  expatriation.  But  that  power  was  then 
denied  by  all  other  countries,  and  its  assertion  embroiled  us 
with  them  frequently.  Of  later  years  treaties  have  been 
made  with  several  countries  containing  stipulations  recog- 
nizing the  right  to  expatriation  and  naturalization.  The 
first  of  these  was  with  the  North  German  Confederation, 
and  was  entered  into  in  1868.  Similar  treaties  followed 
with  Bavaria,  Baden,  Wurtemberg,  Hesse,  Belgium,  and 
Austria.  England  did  not  consent  to  such  a  treaty  until 
1870,  and  Denmark  and  Turkey  followed  soon  after.  Other 
countries  still  maintain  the  doctrine  of  perpetual  allegiance, 
and  this  is  particularly  the  case  with  Russia  and  Italy. 
When  a  native  of  either  of  these  countries  is  naturalized,  it 
is  practically  an  affront  to  that  country,  which  is  overlooked 
because  the  matter  is  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify 
attention.  When  this  naturalized  citizen  returns  to  his 
native  country,  the  act  of  naturalization  and  the  claims  of 
the  United  States  to  his  allegiance  are  ignored. 

It  is  the  consent,  tacit  and  expressed,  to  such  acts  that 
exposes  the  inconsistency  of  the  American  position.  The 
letters  of  successive  Secretaries  of  State  bristle  with  re- 
peated assertions  that  expatriation  is  not  a  privilege,  but  a 
personal  right,  attached  to  the  individual,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
interfered  with.  In  the  light  of  these  assertions,  it  is  sur- 
prising to  find  passages  like  the  following,  which  appeared 
in  a  letter  written  by  Secretary  Frelinghuysen  in  1883  : 

"  The  government  of  Italy  does  not  recognize  foreign  naturaliza- 
tion as  extinguishing  the  obligation  of  its  former  subjects  to  military 
service  ;  nor  has  that  government  any  treaty  stipulations  with  the 
United  States  which  in  any  way  modify  the  case  so  far  as  our  own 
citizens  are  concerned.  If,  therefore,  such  native,  so  naturalized,  re- 
turns to  the  jurisdiction  to  which  he  was  once  subject,  the  American 
passport,  which  will  be  given  him  on  proper  application,  will  insure 
the  earnest  attention  of  our  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  in  case 
there  may  be  any  opportunity  to  be  of  service  to  him.  The  depart- 
ment can  not,  however,  guarantee  freedom  from  detention,  nor  pro- 
tection  and  release  in  case  charges  are  prosecuted  based  on  condi- 
tions preceding  the  acknowledgment  of  obligations  to  the  United 
States." 

The  position  is  wholly  inconsistent  and  undignified. 
Either  the  right  of  expatriation  does  exist,  or  it  does  not. 
Either  these  people  become  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or 
they  do  not.  If  they  become  citizens  they  are  entitled  to 
protection  wherever  they  may  go.  But  the  United  States 
does  not  accord  them  protection  when  they  return  to  their 
native  land.  There  are  many  "naturalized  citizens  "  of  the 
United  States  now  serving  out  their  time  in  the  armies  of 
Russia,  Italy,  and  other  European  countries. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  believe  that  the  United  States 
has  any  further  need  of  naturalized  citizens.  It  would  like 
to  see  naturalization  abolished.  The  sons  and  daughters  of 
the  soil  may  be  relied  on  with  confidence  to  furnish  future 
citizens  for  this  republic.  But  whether  naturalization  be 
abolished  or  not,  this  country  should  certainly  cease  going 
through  the  form  of  making  citizens  out  of  Russians  or 
Italians  when  their  native  countries  refuse  to  recognize  such 
naturalization,  and  when  this  country  also  tacitly  refuses  to 
recognize  their  citizenship  when  it  refuses  them  protection 
abroad. 

It  is  remarkable  how  many  people  who  ordinarily  give  com- 

_      _  mon  sense  the  control   of   their  judgment 

The  Cruelty  of  j      & 

Mild  permit  their  view  of  crime  and  criminals  to 

Punishments.  De  influenced  by  the  patter  of  the  pseudo- 
philanthropists  who  have  in  these  later  days  taken  the 
enemies  of  society  under  their  special  protection.  When 
we  know  that  upward  of  ten  thousand  human  beings 
are  annually  murdered  in  the  United  States,  largely 
as  a  consequence  of  lenity  to  murderers,  that  no  other 
civilized  country  is  so  accursed,  and  that  crime  of  every 
kind  is  on  the  increase  among  us,  the  Argonaut  is 
of  the  opinion  that  more  hanging  and  less  twaddle  is  de- 
sirable. Not  long  ago,  in  arguing  for  the  abolition  of  the 
privilege  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases — a  privilege  which  has 
done  so  much  to  prevent  sure  and  expeditious  punishment — 
the  Argonaut  said  : 

"  The  readiness  with  which  people  accept  any  other  explanation  of 
a  crime,  in  preference  to  the  simple  one  of  the  conscious  and  cold- 
blooded wickedness  of  the  perpetrator,  may  be  eloquent  of  the 
growth  of  the  benevolent  sentiment  in  modern  times,  but  it  also 
proves  how  dangerously  weakened  has  become  the  sense  of  individual 
moral  responsibility  under  the  teachings  of  the  professors  of  heredity, 
environment,  and  other  fads,  which  find  favor  with  the  hazy  and  the 
flabby.  If  the  argument  of  these  people  be  pushed  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, the  proper  place  for  a  murderer  is  not  the  scaffold,  but'the 
sanitarium,  and  the  forger,  the  burglar,  the  embezzler,  the  footpad, 
the  ravisher,  are  not  blameworthy  and  to  be  punished,  but  to  be  re- 
garded as  moral  invalids  and  entitled  to  coddling  accordingly. 
Under  the  theory,  a  highwayman  has  but  to  plead  that  his  grand- 
father robbed  on  Hounslow  Heath  in  order  to  awaken  the  sympathies 
and  command  the  assistance  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Dogma  of  Heredity." 

We  seem  to  have  shocked  not  a  few  of  our  esteemed 
Eastern  contemporaries,  among  them  the  Albany  Evening 
Journal,  which  copies  the  Argonaut's  article,  and  takes  the 
ground  that  "  punishment  is  not  always  a  deterrent."  That 
is  true,  of  course,  else  we  should  have  none  of  the  crimes 
for  which  the  law  provides  penalties  ;  but  the  fear  of  pun- 
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ishment  does  deter,  nevertheless.  Indeed  it  is  the  only 
thing  that  does  deter  the  criminally  inclined.  And  the 
criminally  inclined  are  simply  males  and  females  of  our 
species  who  have  tempers  so  violent  that  to  maim  or  kill  is 
a  natural  mode  of  expression  with  them,  or  persons  who 
are  averse  to  labor  and,  if  left  free  to  follow  their  bent, 
would  practice  the  various  forms  of  theft  rather  than  work 
for  the  desirable  things  of  life.  If  we  were  to  adopt  as  a 
principle  of  action  the  doctrine  that  punishment  is  not  a  de- 
terrent, we  should  have  to  accept  the  anarchist's  philosophy, 
abolish  all  government  and  law,  and  tear  down  the  useful 
jail  and  honest  gallows-tree.  The  Journal  further  contends 
that  when  many  offenses  now  regarded  as  venial  misde- 
meanors were  capital  they  continued  to  be  even  more  preva- 
lent in  England  than  now.  It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  of 
course,  that  ferocious  punishments  fail  of  their  object. 
That,  however,  is  due  to  the  circumstance  that  ferocious 
laws  bespeak  a  ferocious  community.  Many  factors  con- 
tribute toward  an  advancing  civilization,  and  when  social  de- 
velopment is  normal,  milder  laws  become  the  expression  of 
the  improvement  in  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  commu- 
nity— they  come  slowly  as  an  after  effect.  Laws  that  are 
too  kind  are  as  bad  in  their  results  as  laws  that  are  too 
severe,  and  in  either  case  are  out  of  harmony  with  the 
power  that  must  enforce  them — public  opinion.  With  us 
the  laws  are  too  kind,  and  their  administration  kinder  still. 

The  Argonauts  position  in  this  matter  is  clear  enough  to 
be  understood  by  any  intelligent  man,  and  merits,  we  think, 
the  concurrence  of  every  sensible  one.  We  do  not  plead 
for  cruelty,  but  justice  only.  When  the  criminal  gets  less 
he  is  favored,  which  no  criminal  should  be,  and  crime  is  en- 
couraged. Just  severity  is  not  cruelty,  and  misdirected 
benevolence  toward  evil-doers  is  to-day  an  alarmingly  fruit- 
ful cause  of  harm  to  society.  Chicago  has  been  experi- 
encing the  legitimate  results  of  the  too-kind  parole  system 
which  has  been  introduced  into  the  penitentiaries  of  Illinois. 
Organized  gangs  of  thieves  went  about  Chicago  robbing 
and  killing.  "  The  citizens  armed  themselves  for  offen- 
sive and  defensive  warfare.  The  sale  of  revolvers 
jumped  to  stupendous  proportions.  Everybody  bought 
a  pistol  Extra  watchmen  were  hired  by  hundreds 
of  merchants.  Furniture  stores  ran  out  of  cots,  so 
many  were  bought  by  store-keepers,  who  required  their 
clerks  to  sleep,  armed,  in  their  establishments."  Stores 
were  equipped  with  electric  wires,  "so  that  the  cashier  in 
any  one  of  them  could  '  throw7  up  his  hands '  at  the  word  of 
command,  and  at  the  same  time  step  on  a  button  and  sum- 
mon a  dozen  armed  clerks  to  the  rescue."  And  now  it  is 
learned  that  the  leading  brigands  who  thus  roamed  over 
Chicago,  preying  upon  its  inhabitants  and  murdering  such 
as  resisted,  are  paroled  men  from  the  penitentiaries — paroled 
because  they  were  "good"  prisoners,  whose  desire  for 
liberty  was  mistaken  for  a  wish  to  reform. 

Kindness  to  criminals  is  cruelty  to  the  innocent,  and 
cruelty,  too,  to  all  who,  but  for  the  fear  of  punishment, 
would  become  criminals.  The  interests  of  society  in  the 
United  States  at  this  time  demand  an  aggressive  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  speedier  trials,  the  withdrawal  of  the 
right  of  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  and  rigorous  enforcement 
of  the  laws  against  those  who  break  them.  To  the  building 
up  of  this  reasonable  and  masculine  public  opinion  the 
Argonaut  will  continue  to  give  its  help. 


used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  have  been  the  subject  of 
considerable  discussion  here. 

The  next  amendment  refers  to  the  liability  of  the  stock- 
holders of  a  corporation.  At  present  a  stockholder  is  liable 
for  such  proportion  of  the  debts  of  a  corporation  as  his 
stock  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  subscribed  capital  stock. 
Under  the  amendment,  the  stockholder's  liability  is  limited 
by  the  face  value  of  the  subscribed  capital  stock,  and  when 
any  stock  is  fully  paid  up,  the  liability  ceases.  When  not 
fully  paid  up,  he  is  individually  and  personally  liable  for  such 
proportion  of  the  debts  contracted  while  he  was  a  stockholder, 
as  the  amount  unpaid  on  his  shares  bears  to  the  whole 
amount  unpaid  on  the  subscribed  capital  stock. 

The  fourth  amendment  refers  to  the  control  of  cities  and 
towns  by  general  State  laws.  The  clause  reads  as  follows, 
the  amendment  being  in  italics  :  "  And  cities  and  towns, 
heretofore  or  hereafter  organized,  and  all  charters  thereof 
framed  or  adopted  by  authority  of  this  constitution,  except 
in  municipal  affairs,  shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by 
general  laws."  The  next  amendment  tends  in  the  same  di- 
rection, and  is,  perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all.  It  pro- 
vides that  cities,  in  their  charters,  may  establish  police 
courts,  and  may  regulate  all  matters  connected  with  them ; 
may  provide  for  the  election  or  appointment  of  boards  of 
education,  boards  of  police  commissioners,  and  boards  of 
election.  The  final  paragraph  of  the  amendment  was 
framed  with  particular  reference  to  San  Francisco,  and  pro- 
vides that  in  consolidated  cities  and  counties  the  charter 
may  declare  whether  the  various  county  officers  may  be 
elected  or  appointed.  The  whole  amendment  follows  the 
lines  of  the  proposed  charter  which  is  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
same  time,  and  makes  several  of  the  provisions  of  the  char- 
ter operative. 

The  last  amendment  is  the  one  that  has  received  the 
most  discussion,  yet  it  provides  for  the  change  of  only  one 
word.  The  word  "  male "  is  to  be  stricken  from  Section  1 
of  Article  II.,  thereby  granting  to  women  the  privilege  of 
voting. 


We  observe  that  the  "silver  ballot"  taken  by  the  Examiner 
A  Free-  an<^    f°rtv    interior   papers    has    been  com- 

Silver  pleted.     Its  figures  show   that    11,182   Cali- 

Straw.  fornia  voters  are  in  favor  of  free-silver  coin- 

age, and  1,522  against  it.  The  Argonaut  does  not  usually 
consider  the  Examiner  trustworthy,  but  in  this  particular 
case  it  had  too  many  collaborators  for  them  all  to  have  been 
infected  with  its  noted  inaccuracy.  It  is,  of  course,  pre- 
posterous to  suppose  that  this  is  anything  like  a  fair  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  California.  Most  of  the  papers 
concerned  are  free-silver  papers,  and  naturally  their  readers 
are  for  free  silver.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  ballot 
stands  about  eight  for  free  silver  to  one  for  gold.  At  the 
very  least  it  shows  that  the  free-silver  men  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  vote,  and  that  the  gold  men  have  not.  We  again 
urge  the  Republican  National  Committee  and  Republicans 
generally  to  look  to  California.  She  has  always  been  a 
doubtful  State.  This  year  she  is  more  doubtful  than  ever, 
owing  to  the  free-silver  ideas  entertained  by  many  Republi- 
cans. If  organized  and  immediate  effort  be  not  made, 
California  is  lost  to  the  Republican  party. 


A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  if  the  Argonaut  is  in  favor 
Amendments  °^  t'ie  ProPosed  amendment  to  the   State 

to  the  California  constitution  exempting  mortgages  and  trust 

Constitution.  deeds     from     taxatjon.        He     further     asks 

whether  exempting  trust  deeds  will  not  exempt  all  property 
placed  in  trust,  as  property  given  for  public  charity,  marriage 
settlements,  etc.  The  object  of  the  proposed  amendment  is 
not  to  exempt  any  property  from  taxation.  •  It  expressly 
provides  that  "all  property  in  the  State,"  except  certain  1 
enumerated  classes,  "shall  be  taxed  in  proportion  to  its 
value,"  and  defines  property  to  include  all  things  real,  per- 
sonal, or  mixed.  Under  the  existing  provision  of  the  con- 
stitution, the  face  value  of  the  mortgage  is  deducted  from 
the  valuation  of  the  property,  and  the  owner  pays  taxes  on 
the  remainder,  while  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  pays  taxes 
on  the  value  of  the  mortgage.  The  intention  was  to  compel 
the  capitalist  who  loaned  the  money  to  pay  the  tax,  but  this 
intention  was  defeated  by  the  capitalist  raising  the  rate  of 
interest  sufficiently  to  more  than  cover  the  tax.  The  pro- 
vision is  inoperative,  and  merely  cumbers  the  constitution. 
The  amendment  is  a  good  one  and  should  pass. 

There  are  five  other  amendments  to  the  constitution  that 
are  to  be  voted  on  at  the  coming  election.  The  second 
amendment  provides  that  "all  elections  by  the  people  shall 
be  by  ballot,  or  by  suck  other  met/wd  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  law;  provided  that  secrecy  in  voting  be  preserved."  The 
words  in  italics  form  the  amendment,  and  are  intended  to 
permit  the  use  of  voting-machines  whenever  the  legislature 
shall  decide  to  adopt  them.     They  have  been  successfully 


The  Deficit 
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We  observe  that  the  finance  committee  of  the  board  of 
education  find  that  the  $1,000,000  appro- 
priated for  the  school  department  by  the 
board  of  supervisors  is  inadequate.  The 
committee  state  that  they  require  $1,052,200  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  and  other  employees  of  the  schools 
and  other  running  expenses  ;  that  this  is  $52,200  in 
excess  of  the  appropriation,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration repairs  on  school  buildings  and  the  pur- 
chase of  supplies.  The  finance  committee  threaten  that 
unless  the  board  of  supervisors  increase  this  appropria- 
tion, they  will  be  forced  to  close  the  schools  before  the  end 
of  the  school  year.  The  committee  does  not  dwell  upon  the 
fact  that  the  salary  roll  has  been  increased  over  $16,000  over 
that  of  last  year.  Despite  the  financial  stringency,  we  hare 
not  observed  that  the  board  of  education  has  been  cutting 
off  any  of  the  excrescences  on  the  school  department. 
The  Argonaut  has  had  much  to  say  about  the  so-called 
"city"  normal  school.  We  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
there  were  several  normal  schools  already  in  the  State 
maintained  by  State  taxes,  and  that,  therefore,  it  was  an  im- 
position on  the  tax-payers  of  San  Francisco  to  maintain  a 
"  city  "  normal  school ;  that  the  normal  school  in  San  Fran- 
cisco was  largely  attended  by  young  women  from  interior 
counties,  who  preferred  coming  to  this  city  by  reason  of  its 
advantages  in  the  way  of  amusements,  etc. ;  that  the  city 
was  not  bound  to  support  another  normal  school  when 
it  already  pays  its  share  toward  a  State  normal  school. 
We  pointed  out  these  facts  to  the  board  of  education,  and 
when  the  position  of  principal  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal 
School  became  vacant  by  death,  we  showed  them  that  they 


had  an  excellent  opportunity  to  abolish  this  excrescence  by 
simply  leaving  the  position  unfilled.  None  the  less,  we 
note  that  the  classification  committee  now  recommends  the. 
appointment  of  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler  for  principal  of  the 
normal  school.  When  the  board  of  education  claims  that 
it  will  not  have  money  enough  to  pay  the  salaries  of  hard- 
working assistant  teachers  through  the  school  year,  wast- 
ing the  tax-payers'  money  in  maintaining  an  illegal  normal 
school  is  an  outrage.  There  are  a  number  of  special  teach- 
ers— teachers  of  drawing,  music,  calisthenics,  and  other 
accomplishments — for  whom  the  tax-payers  should  not  be 
called  upon  to  pay.  We  advise  the  board  of  education  be- 
fore it  closes  the  schools  to  strike  off  these  excrescences 
from  the  salary  list. 

Already  we  in  California  are  experiencing  some  preliminary 
Tidal  Waves  symptoms  of  financial  disturbance.  The 
of  the  Silver  San  Francisco  Sub-Treasury  is  refusing  to 
Earthquake.  redeem  national  bank-notes,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco banks  are  refusing  deposits  of  silver,  and  the  San 
Francisco  Sub-Treasury  is  refusing  to  redeem  silver  certifi- 
cates in  gold.  A  few  days  ago  the  Nevada  Bank  sent  five 
thousand  dollars  in  national  bank-notes  to  the  Sub-Treasury 
for  redemption  in  gold.  Redemption  was  refused,  as  under 
the  rules  national  bank-notes  are  redeemable  only  at  the 
United  States  Treasury  at  Washington.  On  Monday  of 
this  week,  G.  Rosencranz,  a  Market  Street  shop-keeper, 
attempted  to  deposit  with  the  First  National  Bank  two  hun- 
dred dollars  in  half-dollar  pieces  and  one  hundred  dollars  in 
silver  dollars.  The  bank  demurred  at  accepting  the  silver, 
but  finally  accepted  the  dollars,  rejecting  the  half-dol- 
lars. The  old  method  once  common  in  California,  of  mak- 
ing checks  "  payable  in  silver,"  is  no  longer  feasible,  as  silver 
checks  can  not  now  pass  through  the  clearing-house. 

The  rule's  of  the  Treasury  Department  say  :  "  National 
bank-notes  are  redeemable  in  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  by  the  Treasurer,  but  not  by  Assistant-Treasurers." 
Notwithstanding  this  rule,  it  has  been  the  custom  at  the 
San  Francisco  Sub-Treasury  to  receive  any  kind  of  United 
States  money,  coin  or  currency,  and  exchange  it  for  any 
other  kind.  Silver  certificates  were  redeemed  in  silver  coin,  in 
gold  coin,  or  in  United  States  legal-tender  notes.  Gold  was 
exchanged  for  silver,  or  silver  for  gold  ;  silver  for  legal- 
tender  notes,  or  gold  for  silver  certificates. 

This  custom  has  continued  up  to  the  present  day.  It  was, 
however,  continued  simply  as  a  convenience  to  the  business 
community.  But  now  that  we  are  threatened  with  a  scarcity 
of  gold,  the  Treasury  is  enforcing  its  regulations.  National 
bank-notes  to  be  redeemed  must  go  to  the  National  Treas- 
ury at  Washington.  Therefore,  there  is  a  slight  exchange 
charge  against  them,  and  for  that  reason  the  Sub-Treasury 
refused  to  redeem  them  in  coin  for  the  Nevada  Bank. 

As  to  the  silver  matter,  another  rule  of  the  Treasury  says  : 
"  Silver  certificates  are  redeemable  in  standard  silver  dollars 
only,  or  exchangeable  for  other  silver  certificates."  People 
holding  silver  certificates  can  no  longer  obtain  gold  coin  for 
them  from  the  Sub-Treasury  in  San  Francisco.  The  supply 
of  gold  coin  in  the  Sub-Treasury  here  has  decreased  from 
$1 5,000,000  to  $9,000,000  in  a  couple  of  months.  There 
has  been  a  steady  drain  upon  the  gold  in  the  San  Francisco 
Sub-Treasury.  Inasmuch  as  Assistant-Treasurer  Berry,  of 
the  San  Francisco  Sub-Treasury,  must  keep  gold  enough  to 
redeem  all  outstanding  Treasury  notes  that  might  be  pre- 
sented, he  is  no  longer  paying  out  gold  for  silver  certifi- 
cates. 

This  slight  disturbance  is  calculated  to  make  people  very 
thoughtful.  The  election  is  three  months  off.  There  is  not 
a  probability,  but  only  a  possibility,  of  the  country's  going 
on  a  silver  basis.  But  even  this  possibility  has  already  so 
disturbed  business  that  already  there  is  practically  a  pre- 
mium on  gold.  These  lines  are  written  on  Wednesday,  the 
twelfth  day  of  August.  It  is  our  belief  that  before  they 
are  printed  there  will  be  a  premium  on  gold. 


The  Argonaut  recently  had  a  paragraph  concerning  the  ex- 
Doo  Should  citement  caused  in  the  San  Francisco  Press 

Not  Eat  Club  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 

DoG-  Examiner,  of  this  city.     By  reason  of  the 

Examiner's  journalistic  methods,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
whether  the  article  was  a  fake  or  not — whether  there  was 
any  young  woman  named  Miss  Agnes  White  on  its  high- 
minded  staff,  or  whether  she  went  to  the  Press  Club's  revel, 
or  only  pretended  she  did,  or  whether  the  Examiner  only  pre- 
tended that  she  pretended  she  did.  The  Examiner's  story  ran 
that  Miss  White  disguised  herself  in  male  garb  and  intruded 
herself  upon  the  journalists  at  play.  The  Press  Club,  sud- 
denly awakened  to  the  sacredness  of  privacy,  angrily  ob- 
jected to  Miss  White's  feat,  and  the  Argonaut  remarked 
that  there  was  no  obvious  cause  for  the  club's  indignation, 
seeing  that  turn  about  is  fair  play.  Newspaper 
we  observed,  are  not  distinguished  for  the  respr 
they  manifest  for  the  privacy  of  others  ;  they  do  n 
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to  obtain  surreptitious  admission  to  private  political  confer- 
ences, executive  sessions  of  legislative  bodies,  and  similar 
meetings  whose  proceedings  are  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion. The  Newspaper  Maker,  a  New  York  journal  de- 
voted, as  its  name  betokens,  to  newspapers,  says  regarding 
our  remarks  : 

"  The  Argonaut  takes  occasion  in  its  comments  to  imply  some 
unpleasant  things  about  newspaper  men  in  general.  It  intimates  that 
newspaper  men  habitually  break  faith,  and  hence  have  no  right  to 
cut  up  rough  over  the  girl's  obtaining  admission  to  their  private 
gathering  under  false  pretenses  to  make  use  of  the  opportunity  thus 
afforded  to  write  it  up.  The  Argonaut  should  take  steps  to  rectify 
its  distorted  views  of  newspaper  workers." 

We  are  not  aware  that  we  hold  distorted  views  of  news- 
paper workers.  Any  truthful  city  editor  or  reporter  will 
admit,  we  are  quite  sure,  that  it  is  the  practice  in  all  daily 
newspaper  offices  to  "get  the  news,"  no  matter  how  it  may 
be  obtained.  There  is  a  famous  case  on  record  in  Chicago 
where  a  reporter  cut  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  and  secured  notes 
of  an  executive  meeting  of  a  political  body.  What  makes 
the  case  famous  is  not  the  commonplace  achievement  of  the 
reporter,  but  the  conduct  of  his  city  editor,  who  seems  to 
have  been  under  the  belief  that  one  may  be  at  once  a  jour- 
nalist and  a  gentleman.  This  extraordinary  city  editor  re- 
fused to  publish  the  reporter's  matter  because  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  had  been  obtained.  The  reporter  appealed 
to  the  proprietor,  who,  being  subject  to  none  of  the  limita- 
tions imposed  upon  enterprise  by  fastidiousness,  overruled 
his  amusing  city  editor,  who  at  once  resigned. 

Newspaper  history  in  San  Francisco  is  rich  in  incidents 
analogous  to  the  Chicago  ceiling-boring,  but  it  furnishes  no 
parallel  to  the  compunctious  city  editor.  Reporters  here 
have  hidden  under  benches  at  secret  meetings,  concealed  them- 
selves in  coal-boxes,  burglarized  adjoining  rooms  with  keys 
made  from  wax  impressions  of  the  locks,  and  listened  through 
stope-pipe  holes,  hung  in  rope-saddles  from  the  roof  of  the 
Merchants'  Exchange  by  night  to  hear  what  was  going  on 
inside,  and  have  crawled  along  the  second-story  cornices  of 
that  building  supplied  with  gimlets  that,  bored  into  frames, 
enabled  them  to  raise  windows  from  the  outside  and  eaves- 
drop. When  the  great  diamond-salting  scandal  was  being 
investigated  behind  closed  doors,  and  all  the  participants 
were  put  under  oath  to  repeat  nothing  that  went  on  within, 
a  daily  newspaper  of  the  city  gave  every  morning  a  com- 
plete report  of  the  previous  evening's  proceedings.  The 
whole  detective  force  was  employed  to  find  out  how  it  was 
done,  and  failed.  Yet  this  triumph  of  modern  daily 
journalism  was  accomplished  by  means  as  simple  as  those 
regularly  and  without  pride  employed  by  the  lowly  sneak- 
thief.  When  the  stenographer  had  at  night  transcribed  his 
notes  and  gone  home,  a  reporter  climbed  through  the 
transom  of  his  office,  emptied  the  contents  of  his  waste- 
basket  into  a  large  handkerchief,  and  climbed  out  again. 
The  stenographic  notes  were  pieced  together  in  the  news- 
paper office  by  a  large  force  of  short-hand  writers,  and 
when  the  notes  had  been  translated  into  long-hand  the  re- 
porter took  them  back  to  the  deserted  office  of  the  sten- 
ographer, via  the  transom,  and  re-deposited  them  in  the 
waste-basket.  To  this  day  that  masterpiece  of  reportorial 
ingenuity  in  getting  the  news  is  admiringly  recounted  for  the 
encouragement,  or  despair,  of  beginners  in  the  newspaper 
offices  of  the  city. 

"  I  want  Mr.  Blank,  one  of  your  reporters,  discharged," 
said  a  flushed  lady  to  a  San  Francisco  city  editor ;  "  he  rang 
my  bell  at  midnight,  and  when  I  opened  the  door  a  little, 
I  being  in  my  night-clothes,  he  thrust  his  foot  in  so  that  I 
could  not  close  it.  Then  he  began  interviewing  me  about 
the  divorce  suit  I  have  brought.  I  refused  to  talk  until  he 
repeated  to  me  a  lot  of  slanderous  things  which  he  said  my 
husband  had  uttered  against  me.  That  made  me  angry, 
and  I  burst  out  and  told  him  the  whole  story  of  my  private 
troubles,  and  now  it's  all  in  your  paper  this  morning.  My 
husband  has  sent  me  word  that  he  never  said  one  of  the 
things  that  your  reporter  imputed  to  him.  I  want  Mr. 
Blank  discharged."  "  On  the  contrary,  ma'am,"  answered 
the  city  editor,  his  eyes  shining  with  professional  apprecia- 
tion, "  I  shall  raise  his  salary." 

We  all  know  how  many  cases  have  occurred  in  Washing- 
ton, where  reporters  and  correspondents  have  printed  in- 
formation relative  to  executive  sessions  of  the  United  States 
Senate  which  could  only  have  been  obtained  by  listening  at 
keyholes  or  corrupting  door-keepers.  Not  many  months 
ago,  a  Washington  correspondent  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment if  he  refused  to  divulge  the  source  of  his  informa- 
tion, and  continued  to  defy  the  Senate  on  the  queer  ground 
that  "honor"  required  him  to  be  silent. 

All  devices,  however  crooked,  to  get  the  news,  under  the 
working  code  of  daily  journalism,  are  held  to  be  not  only 
justifiable,  but,  when  successful,  worthy  of  praise  and  re- 
ward. Objections  on  the  score  of  honesty,  fairness,  and 
dignity  are  met  with  cynical  scoffs  among  newspaper  men. 
S :,  tbs  Argonaut  was  not  grieved  when  the  San  Francisco 
5s  Club  had  its  sensibilities  offended  by  being  given  a 
:s  of  its  own  medicine.     We  really  could  not  see  why  it 


had  any  right  to  feel  that  it  had  been  unjustly  wounded  by 
the  trick  of  that  typical  "  lady  journalist,"  Miss  Agnes  White. 
The  truth  is  that  the  Examiner,  by  making  newspaper  men 
the  victims  of  the  same  treatment  to  which  newspaper  men 
constantly  subject  other  people,  was  guilty  only  of  infringing 
the  maxim  that  dog  should  not  eat  dog. 

We  have  already  commented  on  the  grasping  disposition  of 
Let  the  Vallev  ,ne  grangers  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to- 
Road  Side-  ward    the    Valley    Road.     For    years    the 

track  Fresno.  Macedonian  cry  has  gone  up  from  the  farm- 
ers in  the  interior  to  San  Francisco,  "  Come  over  and  help 
us  !  "  San  Francisco  finally  hearkened  to  the  appeal.  She 
put  up  her  good  money  to  help  the  grangers.  Now  she  is 
sincerely  sorry  for  it.  Instead  of  the  grangers  treating  their 
rescuers  with  even  common  decency,  they  are  trying  to  cinch 
them.  These  valley  hogs  are  trying  to  make  all  they  can  out 
of  the  Valley  Road. 

The  tracks  of  the  Valley  Road  were  laid  across  the  San 
Joaquin  River  on  the  eleventh  of  August,  and  the  work  of 
laying  track  from  there  to  Fresno  is  now  going  on.  The 
bridge  over  the  San  Joaquin  is  nine  miles  from  the  contem- 
plated depot  site  at  Fresno.  The  chief  engineer  expected 
to  have  the  track  completed  to  Fresno  by  the  twentieth  of 
August,  but  right-of-way  troubles  in  the  town  of  Fresno 
have  caused  a  stoppage.  We  have  mentioned  the  result  of 
one  of  these  damage  suits.  Since  then  another  has  been 
decided.  One  Daniel  Desmukes,  who  owns  seven  lots 
facing  the  company's  right  of  way  in  Fresno,  demanded 
$5,500  from  the  company.  He  considered  that  he  was 
damaged  to  this  amount  by  the  construction  of  the  railway 
past  his  property.  A  Fresno  jury  was  impaneled  to  fix  the 
damages,  and  they  gave  Desmukes  a  verdict  of  $3,500  last 
week.  Vice-President  Watts  says  that  the  amount  awarded 
is  $1,500  more  than  the  property  is  worth.  The  Valley 
Railroad  directors  believe  the  amount  to  be  excessive,  and 
have  decided  to  make  an  appeal.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that 
the  directors  have  also  decided  not  to  build  into  Fresno  for 
the  present. 

The  press  and  the  politicians  of  Fresno  have  said  a  good 
deal  about  "the  generous  way  in  which  the  town  would 
meet  the  Valley  Road."  We  notice  no  indications  of  it  up 
to  date.  We  think  that  the  Valley  Road  will  find  itself 
obliged  to  act  as  the  Southern  Pacific  did  many  years  ago, 
and,  owing  to  municipal  and  individual  greed,  be  forced  to 
build  up  its  own  towns.  It  is  said  now  that  the  road  will 
probably  pass  four  miles  from  Fresno,  through  Clovis  and 
through  Sanger.  We  hope  it  will.  Any  town  which  has  so  i 
long  been  appealing  for  relief  as  has  Fresno,  and  then  tries 
to  cinch  its  benefactors,  deserves  to  get  it  in  the  neck.  We 
hope  the  directors  of  the  Valley  Road  will  side-track  Fresno. 


LI    HUNG    CHANG'S     TOUR. 


The    Aged    Chinese    Diplomat    in    Paris— His    Vexation    with    Re- 
porters—His Candor  with  Bismarck— He  will  not 
Pass  Through  San  Francisco. 


The  chief  topic  of  late  in  Paris  has  been  the  visit  of  Li 
Hung  Chang.  The  Parisians  are  a  set  of  badauds,  to  use 
their  own  phrase,  and,  from  the  cocottes  to  the  marcfiandes 
des  quatre  saisons,  the  Parisians  love  to  gape  and  stare  at 
whatever  is  new  or  strange.  Therefore,  as  Li  Hung  Chang 
is  a  Chinese  diplomat  from  the  other  side  of  the  world,  and 
as  he  wears  strange  garments  and  gaudy  colors,  he  has  been 
a  well-spring  of  joy  to  the  Parisians.  He  has  been  stared 
at  as  if  he  were  the  Khan  of  Tartary,  which  he  might  very 
well  be,  because  Li  is  said  to  come  from  the  Tartar  and  not 
from  the  Chinese  race. 

Li  took  up  his  quarters  when  he  reached  here  at  the 
Grand  Hotel,  and  the  managers  of  that  caravansary  at  once 
hung  out  over  the  entrance  what  they  believed  to  be  the 
Chinese  standard.  It  is  a  red  flag,  with  a  bluish-white 
dragon.  It  is  probable  that  Li  Hung  Chang  has  not  the 
vaguest  idea  what  this  is  for,  because  it  is  not  the  Chinese 
flag.  That,  as  every  one  knows  who  has  seen  it,  is  yellow 
and  triangular.  None  the  less,  the  crowds  of  Parisian 
badauds  remain  for  hours  staring  at  this  nondescript  Grand 
Hotel  oriflamme  under  the  idea  that  it  is  the  Chinese  stand- 
ard. They  gaze  at  it  and  wait  patiently  for  the  appearance 
of  the  great  man.  He  is  carried  up  and  down  the  stairs 
and  in  and  out  of  the  court-yard  in  an  old-fashioned  sedan- 
chair,  which  has  been  newly  covered  with  yellow  silk,  the 
imperial  color  of  China.  The  chair  is  an  historic  one, 
for  it  once  belonged  to  that  famous  personage,  Mme.  de 
Maintenon.  Li  Hung  Chang  does  not  like  the  French 
"  lifts  "  or  "  elevators."  But  who  the  deuce  does  ?  So  he 
prefers  to  be  carried  in  a  chair.  When  the  average  Ameri- 
can first  strikes  a  French  "  lift,"  he  is  escorted  there  by  a 
brass-bound  "  Buttons,"  put  into  the  box,  the  door  is  closed, 
and  then  the  brass-bound .  "  Buttons,"  having  fastened  the 
door  on  the  outside,  leaves  the  traveler  alone  to  his  fate,  and 
starts  the  machine  ;  the  feelings  of  the  American  when  he 
thus  finds  himself  going  skyward  in  a  small  box,  in  the 
dark,  without  any  rope  in  sight,  and  no  means  of  stopping 
the  infernal  thing,  are  not  to  be  envied.  The  other  Conti- 
nental elevators  are  even  worse  than  the  French,  and  inas- 
much as  Li  Hung  Chang  came  here  by  way  of  Germany,  he 
doubtless  had  his  fill  of  them.  Hence  his  preference  for  the 
sedan-chair.  Of  course  he  is  not  carried  around  the  city  in 
this,  but  rides  in  a  gilded  and  gorgeously  caparisoned  coach, 


furnished  by  the  French  Government.  None  the  less,  there 
tags  around  behind  this  gorgeous  coach  an  ordinary  fiacre, 
or  hackney  carriage — what  in  England  they  call  a  "  four- 
wheeler  " — on  top  of  which  is  strapped  Mme.  de  Maintenon's 
old  sedan-chair. 

Li  Hung  Chang  has  been  rendered  cautious  by  his  ex- 
perience with  newspaper  men  in  other  countries,  and  there- 
fore has  been  very  chary  about  granting  interviews  to 
French  newspaper  men.  When  he  has  granted  interviews, 
his  general  method  of  procedure  has  been  to  ask  questions 
instead  of  answering  them.  His  caution  with  the  press  is 
accounted  for  in  this  wise  :  It  seems  that  when  the  Chinese 
diplomat  first  reached  Europe  he  conversed  freely  with  the 
dignitaries  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  The 
conversation,  of  course,  was  through  interpreters,  and  Li 
spoke  with  great  freedom.  He  was  not  aware  of  the  fluency 
and  facility  with  which  conversations  travel  in  the  Occident. 
He  was  familiar  only  with  the  ingenious  forms  of  courtesy, 
largely  tinctured  with  falsehood,  which  prevail  in  the  Orient. 
Therefore,  when  Li  met  Prince  Bismarck  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  say  to  him  that  he,  Li,  thought  Bismarck  the  greatest 
man  in  the  world  ;  that  he  thought  Germany  the  greatest 
country  in  the  world  ;  that  he  thought  the  German  army 
was  the  bravest  and  best  disciplined  army  in  the  world  ; 
that  he  thought  there  was  no  French  soldier  or  diplomat 
who  could  compare  with  Bismarck  ;  that  in  his  opinion  the 
French  army  was  inferior  to  the  German  army  ;  that  in 
case  another  war  should  break  out  between  France  and 
Germany,  he,  Li,  was  firmly  convinced  that  the  French 
army  would  run  away.  This,  of  course,  was  merely  the 
Chinese  way  of  being  agreeable.  Li  and  his  son,  the 
Viscount  Li,  spent  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  two  or  three 
days  afterward,  when  the  French  papers  reached  them,  and 
were  translated  by  their  interpreters  ;  they  contained  all  of 
these  remarks  made  by  Li,  with  more  or  less  lively  com- 
ments made  upon  them  by  the  Gallic  press. 

Li  had  also  asked  the  advice  and  counsel  of  Prince  Bis- 
marck as  to  managing  a  refractory  emperor.  He  ex- 
cited some  consternation  in  the  minds  of  the  prince  and  his 
suite  by  the  extreme  freedom  of  his  remarks  concerning 
the  German  emperor,  and  his  desire  to  learn  something 
from  the  prince  as  to  how  he  could  best  manage  his  own. 
Inasmuch  as  there  were  scores  of  obsequious  German 
newspaper  men  standing  around  listening  to  the  interpret- 
ers, with  their  mouths  open  for  chunks  of  information,  like 
dogs  waiting  for  bones,  it  is  needless  to  state  that  this  un- 
fortunate remark  of  the  Chinese  diplomat  was  telegraphed 
all  over  the  world.  It  will  probably  reach  his  august  mas- 
ter, the  Son  of  Heaven,  before  Li  gets  back  to  China,  and 
he  will  have  a  fine  opportunity  between  now  and  then  to 
think  up  explanations. 

The  aged  diplomat  is  very  naive  in  some  of  his  methods, 
as  well  as  in  his  conversation.  He  went  to  the  Crfjdit  Lyon- 
nais,  the  greatest  bank  in  France  and  one  of  the  greatest  in 
the  world,  and  was  shown  through  the  vaults.  He  saw  the 
enormous  quantities  of  gold  heaped  up  in  the  vaults.  You 
may  not  know  it  in  America,  but  France,  although  a  silver- 
using  country,  possesses  more  gold  than  there  is  in  the 
United  States,  and  has  the  largest  stock  of  gold  at  present 
of  any  country  in  the  world.  When  Li  saw  this  vast  mass 
of  wealth,  his  eyes  sparkled,  and  he  at  once  proposed  that 
the  Credit  Lyonnais  should  negotiate  a  loan  with  his  govern- 
ment. He  wanted  to  settle  it  then  and  there,  and  was  rather 
put  out  when  he  found  that  it  would  lake  time  to  negotiate  a 
government  loan.  When  he  was  shown  the  bonds  and  se- 
curities, in  another  part  of  the  bank,  he  picked  up  a  bond 
for  twenty-five  thousand  francs  and  said  to  the  official : 
"Let  me  take  this  for  a  souvenir."  It  was  with  much 
trouble  that  the  official  succeeded  in  rescuing  it  from  the 
hands  of  the  aged  diplomat. 

But  Li  evidently  determined  to  correct  the  effect  of  his 
utterances  in  Germany  ;  when  he  was  the  guest  of  honor  at 
a  banquet  given  at  the  Elys^e  by  President  Faure,  he  stated 
to  the  president  that  he  thought  the  French  nation  was  the 
finest,  the  most  powerful,  and  the  most  civilized  in  the  world, 
and  that  its  army  was  the  bravest  and  the  most  highly  dis- 
ciplined in  Europe.  He  sat  through  the  long  hours  of  an 
official  banquet  without  eating  or  drinking  anything,  and 
when  he  was  interrogated  as  to  the  reason,  he  replied  that 
although  he  was  convinced  that  the  food  was  good  and  whole- 
some and  that  there  was  no  poison  in  it,  still  he  might  find 
things  that  were  unpalatable  and  that  he  would  be  forced  to 
reject  them  at  once,  which  he  was  told  was  tabooed  at  Euro- 
pean tables,  and  hence  he  thought  it  better  not  to  eat  at  all. 
He  has  taken  around  a  force  of  cooks  with  him  in  all  his 
journeyings,  and  has  had  his  food  prepared  by  them.  The 
luggage  of  the  Chinese  minister  includes  cooking  utensils. 
It  occupies  a  large  space  in  the  basement  of  the  Grand 
Hotel,  and  has  rather  excited  the  contempt  of  the  servants 
of  that  establishment  by  its  shabby  appearance.  But  they 
are  used  to  entertaining  American  millionaires,  and  after 
them  they  think  Chinese  princes  count  for  little. 

Li  Hung  Chang  leaves  here  at  once  for  England,  and  it 
is  apparent  that  he  is  looked  upon  over  there  as  something 
of  a  white  elephant.  However,  he  will  have  to  be  enter- 
tained, and  entertained  lavishly,  as  his  visit  to  Russia  has 
brought  about  a  rapprochement  between  the  Chinese  em- 
peror and  the  Great  White  Czar.  __  In  fact,  Marshal  Yama- 
gata  returned  to  Japan  convinced  that  Li  Hung  Chang  had 
so  fixed  matters  that  there  was  no  entente  cordiale  to  be  ex- 
pected between  Russia  and  Japan.  Li  will  make  but  a  brief 
stay  in  England,  and  may  be  expected  in  the  United  States 
about  the  end  of  August.  There,  too,  he  makes  a  very  brief 
stay.  But,  owing  to  his  high  position,  he  must  be  enter- 
tained either  by  the  President  in  person  or  by  the  head  of 
his  Cabinet. 

Li  will  not  visit  your  city  or  your  State.  He  will  return 
to  China  by  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Empress  of  India 
Line.  For  diplomatic  reasons  it  has  been  considered  unde- 
sirable for  the  Chinese  prince  to  visit  a  State  where  so  much 
indignity  has  been  shown  to  subjects  of  the  Emperor  of 
China.  St.  Martin. 

Paris,  July  21,  1896. 
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August  17,  1896. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


T'OTHER    DEAR    CHARMER. 


Showing  What  Propinquity  and  Opportunity  Will  Do. 


"  I  couldn't  cough  ;  you  wouldn't  have  heard  me." 

"  You  might  have  sung  out." 

"Hey?" 

Kearney  made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands.  "  You  might  have 
sung  out." 

"  You'd  have  thought  it  was  a  hot-box  squeaking." 

"There  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  giving  warning, 
captain." 

"Thanks,  Miss  Kitty.      I'm  pleased  to  hear  it." 

"Won't  you  come  and  sit  down?"  Kitty's  treble  shrilled 
above  the  rumbling,  rattling,  bumping  of  the  wheels. 

The  captain  bent  over  her,  steadying  himself  by  the 
brake.  "  No,"  he  screamed,  "  I'm  not  the  man  to  be  num- 
ber three,  even  on  the  back  platform  of  a  train.  But  I'm  a 
bringer  of  bad  news." 

Miss  Foster  gave  an  effective  start  which  resulted  in 
bringing  her  tiny  hand  fluttering  down  upon  Kearney's 
shoulder.     "  Oh  !  what  ?  "  she  cried. 

"  Only  that  your  good  mother  says  I  am  to  tell  you  that  it 
is  not  nice  for  little  girls  to  stay  out  on  back  platforms  at 
eleven  o'clock  on  a  starry  night,  and  that  you  must  come 
in." 

"  But  it's  so  hot  and  smoky  in  there,"  she  answered,  de- 
murely, folding  her  hands  and  settling  back  against  the  car. 
"I  can't  possibly  stand  it;  I've  a  most  dreadful  headache." 
She  closed  her  eyes  and  threw  back  her  head.  The  captain 
and  Kearney  got  the  full  benefit  of  the  length  and  curve  of 
her  lashes  and  of  the  curls  blowing  across  her  brow. 

"Miss  Kitty,  Miss  Kitty,  I  fear  you  are  a  slippery  young 
eel." 

"  No,  I'm  not.  Really,  my  head  does  ache.  Nobody 
ever  believes  that  I  can  feel  badly  or  be  in  earnest."  Her 
round  eyes  rested  on  the  starry  sky  at  an  angle  which  allowed 
Kearney  to  see  that  they  were  filled  with  tears. 

"  Oh,  come,  captain,  don't  tease  the  child.  She  has  a  head- 
ache, and  the  air's  good  for  her.  Tell  Mrs.  Foster  that  I'll 
bring  her  in  directly." 

Captain  Mason  shook  his  head  and  went  away.  "  Apple- 
ton  is  looking  fierce,"  he  called  back  over  his  shoulder. 

"  What  did  he  say  about  Lieutenant  Appleton  ? "  asked 
Kitty.  Kearney  repeated  the  captain's  words.  "Fierce? 
I  wonder  what  about  ?  " 

"  You,  perhaps." 

Miss  Foster  smiled  frankly.    "  I  don't  believe  so,"  she  said. 

"  Doesn't  he  still  hope  ?  " 

"  Dear,  no  1 "  and  this  time  there  was  a  ring  of  unmistak- 
able truth  in  her  tones. 

"  You  threw  him  over  rather  sudden  like." 

"  I  didn't ;  he  threw  me  over — truly.  It  was  a  stupid 
muddle  about — about  Mr.  Saxe,  and  a  rose,  and — things." 

"  The  '  things '  leaves  room  for  imagination." 

Miss  Foster  ignored  this  with  a  smile,  and  sat  silently 
looking  at  the  plain  as  it  unrolled  before  them  in  the  night, 
like  a  wide  bale  of  dark  cloth,  brocaded  with  greasewood 
bushes.  Now  and  then  the  train  rumbled  over  a  small 
trestle,  and  the  white  post  numbering  it  shot  past.  The 
telegraph-poles  whisked  by,  and  the  wires  rose  and  fell  like 
the  swells  of  the  sea.  Far  off  across  the  dark  prairie  a 
light  gleamed,  at  long  intervals,  in  the  window  of  a  house 
that  was  invisible  ;  but  for  them  it  was  always,  minute  after 
minute,  hour  after  hour,  the  whirling  monotony  of  the  plain 
in  the  night,  the  steady  arch  of  the  gray-blue  sky  glittering 
with  stars.  Rumble,  thump,  rattle,  rattle,  rumble,  thump, 
and  the  ground  whizzed  past,  and  the  telegraph-poles  darted 
by,  and  the  cool  wind,  heavy  with  the  greasewood  odor, 
whistled  around  them,  but  Kitty  sat  looking  straight  before 
her,  and  her  tiny  hands  were  still  folded  on  her  knees. 
She  knew  that  Kearney  was  wild  over  every  moment  she 
was  making  him  waste. 

At  last  she  sighed.  It  was  a  mighty  sigh,  which  cost 
Miss  Foster  a  severe  physical  effort,  but  she  meant  it  to  be 
heard  above  the  rattle  and  the  wind.  It  was  heard  ;  and  a 
hand  slipping  wearily  and  carelessly  from  her  knee  touched 
the  lieutenant's  palm.  The  hand  was  caught — and  held. 
There  was  silence  again. 

Then  Miss  Foster  struggled  properly  hard  to  release  her 
fingers,  but  she  failed.  "  You  mustn't  hold  my  hand,"  she 
remonstrated. 

"Why?" 

"  Because." 

"  Is  there  any  other  good  reason  ?  " 

Miss  Foster  nodded. 

"Tell  me." 

"  An  engaged  girl  shouldn't  let  her  hand  be  held." 

Kearney  dropped  it  as  if  it  burned.  Kitty  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  noise  of  the  wheels  to  speak  her  mind  aloud 
— but  not  so  loud  that  it  could  reach  her  companion.  "  Big 
chump  I  "  she  breathed. 

"  I  didn't  know  you  were  engaged,  or  I  shouldn't  have 
done  it." 

Miss  Foster,  in  another  aside,  said :  "  Well,  I  like 
that  ! " 

"  I  know  you  wouldn't,"  she  replied,  with  the  voice  of  a 
forgiving  deity. 

"  May  I  ask  who  it  is  ? " 

"Well,  I'm  not  exactly  engaged  yet,  but  I'm  afraid  I  shall 
be." 

"  That's  curious." 

"  Isn't  it  ?  " 

After  a  lapse  of  some  moments,  Miss  Foster  resumed  : 
"  You  know  when  Mr.  Lowell  was  down  at  the  post  ? 
Well,  he — he  liked  me  a  good  deal.  I  liked  him,  too — 
some  ;  so  he  thought  it  would — would  be  a  good  thing  if 
we  were  engaged.  He  was  dreadfully  cross.  Not  cross 
exactly,  but — well — stern.  He  said  I  needed  to  be  bound. 
Did  you  ever  ?  /  need  to  be  bound  !  As  though  I  hadn't 
a  bit  of  principle.  Besides  it's  easy  enough  to  break  an  en- 
gagement ;  at  least  I  should  think  so,  isn't  it  ?  " 


Even  the  infatuated  Kearney  found  this  child-like  appeal 
for  information  overdone,  coming  from  Miss  Foster.  "  Come 
off!  Miss  Kitty,"  he  said. 

Miss  Kitty  smiled  blandly.  "  Perhaps  it  isn't,  but  I 
thought  maybe  it  was.  Is  it  wrong  to  break  an  engage- 
ment ?  Well,  anyway,  he  wanted  me  to  promise,  and  I 
didn't  see  the  use  just  then  ;  so  I  told  him  that  I'd  not  really 
be  exactly  engaged  until  the  next  time  we  met.  I  thought 
I'd  have  time  to  think  about  it  by  then.  Well,  then,  when 
the  order  came  for  us  all  to  move,  he  wrote  down  that  he 
and  a  lot  of  the  others  from  Grant  would  be  waiting  for 
their  transportation  at  Wilcox  when  our  train  would  go  by 
— at  least,  he  hoped  so.  He  said  he'd  see  me  there  at  the 
station  when  we  stopped,  even  if  it  were  only  for  a  minute, 
and  that  then  I  must  keep  my  word,  and  be  engaged  to 
him."     Another  great  sigh  escaped  her. 

"But  surely,  Miss  Kitty,  if  you  don't  care  for  him,  you 
won't  promise  to  marry  him." 

"  I  don't  know." 

"Do  you  love  him?" 

"  I — I  guess  so." 

"  Don't  you  know  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  not ;  I  suppose  I  don't  know." 

Kearney  waxed  exceeding  wroth  at  a  man  who  would 
bully  a  trusting  child  into  an  engagement.  "  Why  are  you 
permitting  yourself  to  be  brow-beaten  into  this?"  he  asked, 
angrily. 

"  Oh  I  please  don't  be  cross — please"  She  was  on  the 
verge  of  tears. 

He  took  her  hand  again.  She  was  not  engaged  yet. 
"  Answer  me,  Kitty." 

"  It  wouldn't  be  right  not  to,  would  it  ? " 

Then  Kearney  went  boldly  to  work  to  prove  that  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  right  not  to. 

"But  he  loves  me,"  protested  Miss  Foster. 

"  So  do — what  if  he  does  ?     You  don't  love  him." 

"  But  I  ought  to  ;  maybe  I  shall."  And  that  was  all  that 
could  be  done  with  Kitty. 

Her  mother  came  to  the  door  of  the  car.  "  Kitty,  you 
must  come  in  right  away.  If  your  head  aches,  you  can  go 
to  bed." 

"  My  head's  better  now,"  she  said,  rising.  "  Can't  I 
just  stay  up  until  we  get  to  Wilcox  ?  I  think  maybe 
Carrie,  or  perhaps  Mr.  Lowell,  will  be  down  there." 

They  went  back  into  the  sleeper,  where  the  officers  and 
their  wives  sat  talking  and  trying  to  keep  awake  one  half- 
hour  longer  until  Wilcox  should  be  reached.  The  com- 
panies from  Grant  were  expected  to  be  waiting  there  for  the 
next  train  east,  and  many  pleasant  meetings  might  be 
crowded  into  the  short  delay  at  the  station. 

Miss  Foster  got  a  pillow  and  curled  up  on  a  seat.  "  If 
I  fall  asleep,  Mr.  Appleton,  will  you  waken  me  at  Wilcox  ?  " 
she  requested. 

"  Certainly,  Miss  Foster,"  he  answered. 

Kitty  closed  her  big,  dark-blue  eyes  and  thought.  She 
thought  how  funny  it  is  when  a  man  who  has  called  you 
"  Kitty,"  and  has  been  awfully  in  love  with  you,  says  "  Miss 
Foster,"  and  pretends  he  is  a  mere  acquaintance.  She 
thought  that  Appleton  was  nicer  than  Ferris,  or  Saxe,  or 
Lowell.  But  he  wasn't  as  nice  as  Mr.  Kearney — not  quite. 
She  thought  she  had  done  very  well  with  Mr.  Kearney. 
She  distinguished  in  the  matter  of  confidences,  did  Kitty. 
She  knew  that  nothing  reduces  a  promising  situation  to 
mere  friendship  so  quickly  and  successfully  as  an  open, 
frank,  whole-souled  confession.  Such  a  thing  was  clumsy  ; 
and  Kitty  loathed  clumsiness  in  these  matters.  She  had  with- 
held enough  of  her  plaint  to  turn  it  cleverly  to  account. 
She  had  made  Kearney  sorry  for  her,  and  had  refused  his 
advice  with  prostrated  grace. 

Then  Miss  Foster  fell  asleep  and  dreamed  rosy  dreams 
until  Appleton  touched  her  arm  with  a  book  he  had  been 
reading.     "  We  are  at  Wilcox,  Miss  Foster." 

"  Oh  !  dear.  What  did  you  hit  me  with  lhat  hard  thing 
for  ?  "  she  cried,  jumping  up.  "  It  hurt."  Her  lips  trem- 
bled and  her  eyes  filled. 

"  Kitty,  child;  I  didn't  mean  to  hurt  you.  That  is — really, 
I  beg  your  pardon,  Miss  Foster." 

"  Certainly,  Fr — Mr.  Appleton,"  she  replied,  rubbing  her 
arm,  with  a  chuckle  which  passed  for  a  sob  suppressed. 

They  drew  up  at  the  station,  where  lights  twinkled  from 
the  blackness  all  about  them.  There  was  no  one  on  the 
platform,  there  were  none  of  the  shouts  of  welcome  ex- 
pected. 

Kearney  rushed  into  the  car.  "  Say,  what  do  you  think  ? 
They've  left — every  last  one  of  them — on  the  train  ahead. 
They've  got  a  big  start  of  us." 

Miss  Foster  cried  "  Oh  ! "  and  beamed  with  delight.  She 
began  to  believe  that  Heaven  cares  for  its  own. 

"  We've  only  three  minutes  here,"  Kearney  called  back 
over  his  shoulder,  as  he  rushed  out  again. 

The  train  had  begun  to  move  when  Kearney  re-appeared. 
He  brought  with  him  a  can  of  oysters  whereof  the  top  had 
been  hacked  open.  "They're  all  I  had  time  to  get,  Miss 
Kitty,"  he  explained,  as  he  set  them  before  her  on  the 
window-sill. 

Kitty  was  a  daughter  of  the  plains  and  knew  the  worth  of 
an  oyster.     She  clapped  her  little  hands  in  high  glee. 

Suddenly  Kearney's  face  fell :  "  By  Jove  !  I've  no  fork  or 
spoon." 

"  We  might  use  a  pencil,  if  you'd  sharpen  it,"  suggested 
Miss  Foster. 

"  Or  a  hat-pin." 

"  No.     I  like  the  pencil  idea  better." 

Then  Miss  Foster  took  the  pencil  and  the  can,  and  went 
to  spearing  the  bivalves. 

"  They  were  nice,  but  they've  made  my  head  ache  again," 
murmured  Miss  Foster.     "  It's  so  close  in  here." 

"  Perhaps  another  breath  of  fresh  air  would  do  it  good," 
Kearney  suggested. 

"  Maybe,"  assented  she,  and  they  slipped  unnoticed  out 
on  the  back  platform  once  more. 

Kitty  drew  in  the  night  air  with  delight,  she  trilled  a  bar 
of  a  song.     "  Oh  !  I'm  so  0-0  happy,"  said  she. 


"  So  am  I,"  said  Kearney,  as  he  held  her  steady,  with  his 
arm  half  about  her. 

"Why?"  queried  Miss  Foster,  tilting  back  her  head  to 
look  innocently  into  his  eyes.  The  little  fluffy  head  was  so 
near,  the  parted  lips  were  so  childish,  the  round  eyes  were 
so  tender.     Kearney  bent  over  her. 

"  Why,  do  you  think,  Kitty  ?  " 

"Oh!  Mr.  Kearney,  you  mustn't,"  she  cried,  pulling 
away. 

"  But  you're  not  engaged,"  he  suggested. 

"  That's  so,"  answered  Kitty,  thoughtfully. 

"  Unless  you  will  be  to  me  ?  "  He  caught  both  her  hands 
and  tried  to  force  her  to  look  at  him.  "  Will  you  be?  "  he 
insisted. 

"  If  you  think  I'd  better,"  said  Miss  Foster. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1896. 


THE    ROYAL    WEDDING. 


Princess  Maud's  Marriage  the   Event  of  the  London  Season— Few 

Americans  Present— An  Englishwoman's  Confidences 

about  the  Yankee  Duchess. 

The  wedding  of  Princess  Maud  of  Wales  and  Prince 
Charles  of  Denmark  this  week  has  been  the  chief  event  of 
the  London  season.  The  real  swells  think  it  their  duty, 
through  a  sense  of  innate  loyalty,  to  take  a  hearty  interest 
in  whatever  appertains  to  the  queen.  The  sham  swells — 
and  London  society  teems  with  them — are  only  too  glad  and 
anxious  to  come  out  before  the  world  as  the  companions  of 
the  real  ones,  and  never  lose  an  opportunity  of  doing  so. 
Their  chief  opportunity  in  this  respect  lies  in  giving  a  pres- 
ent. It  is  an  ill  wind,  however,  that  blows  nobody  good,  for 
the  various  young  couples  of  princes  and  princesses  have 
Ihus  been  the  better  for  much  plate  and  jewelry. 

The  wedding  was  a  very  grand  one.  Many  of  the  foreign 
embassadors,  ministers,  and  charge's  ^affaires  were  invited 
as  guests.  Oddly  enough,  I  looked  in  vain  among  them  for 
the  genial  face  of  Mr.  Bayard.  It  seems  strange,  in  view, 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  great  fondness  for  Americans. 
And  more'than  this,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
were  among  the  absent  majority.  Lady  Randolph  Churchill 
was  another  absentee.  Not  even  was  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
wife  "expected."  And  where,  too,  was  Mrs.  Mackay,  or 
Mrs.  Ronalds,  or  Mrs.  Arthur  Paget?  The  Duchess  of 
Manchester — Consuelo  Yznaga  that  was — where  was  she  ? 
Mind  you,  these  are  all  of  the  Marlborough  House  set — at 
least  as  it  is  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  And 
then,  there  is  Mr.  Astor.  After  his  entertaining  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  so  magnificently,  too  !  Most  ungrateful,  I  call 
it. 

Apropos,  I  heard  a  court  official  talking  to  a  lady  the  other 
day  at  a  garden-party.  It  was  about  the  Duchess  of  Marlbor- 
ough. I  was  sitting  right  next  to  them,  so  I  could  not  help 
hearing  what  they  said,  unless  I  had  put  my  fingers  in  my 
ears  and  got  up  and  walked  away.  I  did  not  feel  inclined 
to  do  either,  or  see  the  necessity,  for  both  the  talkers  seemed 
utterly  indifferent  to  being  heard. 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me,"  said  the  lady,  "  were  you  at  Windsor 
when  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  visited  the  queen  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was.     Why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  How  did  she  behave  herself?  " 

"  Most  awfully  shy." 

"  Oh,  the  Duchess  of  Portland  was  most  awfully  shy,  too, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  and  she's  not  an  American." 

"  I  daresay  the  poor  thing  didn't  know  what  to  do." 

"  Who  ?     The  Duchess  of  Portland  ?  " 

"  No  ;  the  Yankee  woman." 

"  Um — perhaps.  I  daresay  she'll  soon  get  used  to  En- 
glish ways." 

"  Yes.  Americans  are  so  clever.  They  so  soon  pick  up 
what's  the  correct  thing  to  do.  Do  you  know,"  and  her 
voice  had  a  tone  of  great  concession  m  it  as  she  scratched 
the  sun-burnt  lawn  with  the  tip  of  her  parasol — "do  you 
know  that  I  prefer  Americans  to  third  or  fourth-class  En- 
glish?" 

"  Do  you  ?     Yes,  I  believe  I  do,  too." 

London,  July  24,  1896.  Cockaigne. 


A  rather  remarkable  instance  of  honesty  saved  the  United 
States  Government  forty-one  thousand  dollars  a  few  days 
ago.  K.  H.  Lewis,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  was  one  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries under  an  old  war  claim  for  which  Congress  made 
an  appropriation  at  the  recent  session.  When  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  sent  a  draft  for  the  money  to  Mr.  Lewis,  he  re- 
turned it  with  the  information  that  his  claim  had  been  paid 
in  full  many  years  ago.  Investigation  proved  that  the  claim 
was  paid  in  1876. 


The  development  of  the  New  Woman  received  an  im- 
petus in  New  York  recently.  A  woman  boarded  one  of  the 
Broadway  open  smoking-cars  and,  producing  a  cigar,  pro- 
ceeded to  enjoy  a  quiet  smoke.  The  conductor  returned  her 
nickel  and  ordered  her  off  the  car,  but  the  next  day  the 
superintendent  reprimanded  the  conductor  and  issued  orders 
that  women  be  allowed  to  smoke  on  the  cars  when  they 
wanted  to. 


Though  there  are  10,500  civilian  members  of  the  Legion 
of  Honor,  the  French  Government  proposes  to  increase 
their  number  to  12,000  knights,  2,000  officers,  300  com- 
manders, and  50  grand  officers.  When  it  was  found,  in 
1873,  that  there  were  over  20,000  civilians  in  the  order,  a 
law  was  passed  that  there  should  be  only  one  new  appoint- 
ment for  every  two  deaths. 


An  umbrella  covered  with  a  transparent  material  has  been 
invented  in  England,  enabling  the  holder  to  see   ■ 
going  when  he  holds  it  before  his  face. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  17,  1896. 


WOMEN    IN    WAR. 


A  "Woman  discusses  Woman  Suffrage    "  from    the  Military   Stand- 
point"— Are  all  Men  Suitable  for  Soldiers? — American 
Women's  Labors  During  the  Civil  War. 


Among  the  opponents  of  woman  suffrage,  one  of  the 
most  frequent  arguments  advanced  is  that  woman  must  not 
vote  because  she  can  not  fight.  "  Ballots  and  bullets  must 
go  together,"  they  say,  "and  every  voter  must  be  able  to 
back  his  vote  with  a  bayonet."  If  this  were  true  it  would 
disfranchise  about  one-half  of  the  male  voters.  The  tabu- 
lated medical  statistics  of  our  late  Civil  War  show  that  out 
of  every  1,000  clergymen  examined  for  military  service, 
954  were  physically  disqualified  ;  740  out  of  every  1,000 
journalists  ;  544  out  of  every  1,000  lawyers.  These  do  not 
refer  to  the  whole  number  of  men  in  these  professions,  but 
only  to  those  who  wished  to  fight  and  presented  themselves 
for  enlistment.  On  the  other  hand,  among  unskilled  labor- 
ers only  348  in  1,000  were  found  to  be  physically  disquali- 
fied, and  among  some  classes,  such  as  iron-workers,  only 
1S9  in  1,000.  Now  if  the  franchise  is  a  matter  of  muscle, 
then  the  professional  men  should  be  deprived  of  it  and  the 
unskilled  laborers  should  do  the  voting  for  the  country. 
On  the  contrary,  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  and,  for  the 
most  part,  in  America,  the  one  and  only  class  of  men  who 
are  disfranchised  are  the  soldiers  in  the  regular  army  who 
do  our  fighting. 

All  men  over  forty-five  are  exempt  from  military  duty, 
but  are  still  considered  able-bodied  enough  to  vote.  The 
smallest  physical  disability,  even  the  loss  of  a  finger,  ex- 
empts a  man  from  military  duty.  Imperfect  vision,  im- 
paired hearing,  any  organic  disease,  excuses  men  from 
service.  If  there  must  be  a  bayonet  back  of  every  ballot, 
then  ought  not  these  men  to  be  disfranchised  ?  But  various 
religious  sects,  clergymen,  physicians,  all  men  holding  pub- 
lic office,  are  excused  from  military  duty.  Then,  if  we  ap-  I 
ply  the  law  of  logic,  these  men  must  be  kept  away  from  the  ' 
ballot-box.  If  the  ability  to  fight  is  to  be  the  test  of  citi-  I 
zenship,  then  our  Sullivans,  and  Corbetts,  and  Sharkeys 
must  head  the  procession  to  the  polls,  and  the  physically  in- 
capacitated, regardless  of  intellect,  or  character,  or  public 
service,  should  remain  at  home  with  the  women.  It  is  not 
intelligence,  and  morality,  and  patriotism  that  should  direct 
the  ballot,  but  a  well-developed  biceps. 

And  if  women  are  to  be  deprived  of  a  vote  because  they 
can  not  fight,  what  shall  be  done  with  those  men  who  could 
fight  but  will  not  do  it?     Horace  Greeley  once  said  to  Eliza- 
beth  Cady  Stanton  :  "  But  if  you  women  voted,  what  would  . 
you  do  in  lime  of  war?"     "Stay  at  home  as  you  did  and  , 
urge  others  to  go  to  the  front,"  was  the  quick  reply.     If  only  I 
those  who  fight  should  vote,  the  President  and  Vice-Presi-  \ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  the  majority  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
the  two   nominees  for  Vice-President  would  be  ballotless. 
In  fact,  if  a  war  record  were  necessary  on  the  part  of  all  the 
political  nominees  who  were  of  age  during  the  late  war,  a 
large  number  of  them  not  only  would  step  down  and  out, 
but  would  not  be  able  to  vote  for  their  successors. 

Why,  it  even  has  been  urged  that  women  should  not  vote 
because  they  could  not  serve  on  the  police  force.  There  is  no 
right  that  men  would  defend  with  more  vigor  than  the  right 
to  serve  on  the  police  force.  There  is  always  a  large  body  in 
waiting  for  every  vacancy.  If  the  women  would  consent  to 
waive  all  claims  for  such  positions,  they  would  materially 
advance  their  cause.  Seriously  speaking,  however,  there 
should  be  a  police  matron  at  every  station,  and,  while  it 
never  need  be  necessary  for  women  to  do  police  duty  on  the 
streets,  there  always  should  be  women  to  receive  those  of 
their  own  sex  and  the  children  who  are  brought  to  the  sta- 
tions or  the  prison.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  our  civilization  that 
in  such  cases  they  are  turned  over  to  the  mercies  of  men. 
Wherever  women  and  children  are  to  be  cared  for,  whether 
in  police  stations,  jails,  alms-houses,  or  asylums,  there  should 
be  that  ministration  which  only  women  know  how  to  give. 

There  is  not  a  particle  of  logic  in  the  argument  that 
women  must  not  vote  because  they  can  not  fight.  If  the 
ability  to  defend  their  country  by  force  were  made  the  con- 
dition upon  which  men  should  vote,  then  women,  as  a  class, 
might  submit  to  being  ruled  out,  but  there  is  no  such  re- 
quirement. The  lame,  the  halt,  the  blind,  are  as  freely  wel- 
comed at  the  polls  as  the  strong  and  combative.  The  in- 
sane and  the  feeble-minded  are  disfranchised,  not  because 
they  lack  physical  power,  but  because  they  are  wanting  in 
mental  perception.  As  a  rule,  it  is  public  opinion  and  not 
brute  strength  which  enforces  the  laws.  That  is  to  say,  the 
majority  of  citizens  are  not  law-abiding  through  fear  of  per- 
sonal injury.  Not  one  voter  in  tens  of  thousands  is  ever 
called  upon  to  put  down  a  riot,  and  if  any  refuse  who  are 
called  for,  they  would  not  be  disfranchised  in  consequence. 
In  all  ordinary  cases  the  police  are  sufficient  to  keep  the 
peace,  and  women  contribute  to  this  in  the  same  way  that 
men  do — that  is,  they  help  to  pay  for  it.  We  are  now  in 
the  midst  of  an  exciting  campaign,  when  the  voters  are,  fig- 
uratively speaking,  at  swords'  points,  but  after  the  election, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  regular  army  or  en- 
list volunteers  to  enforce  the  decision  of  the  majority. 

Some  men  gravely  argue  against  woman  suffrage  because 
they  fear  that  if  a  majority  of  women  should  get  into  Con- 
gress they  would  be  so  opposed  to  war  that  they  would 
place  the  United  States  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  any  nation 
who  chose  to  attack  us.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prominent 
politician  in  Sacramento,  a  short  time  ago,  stated  that  he 
would  oppose  woman  suffrage  because,  if  women  should 
have  a  majority  in  Congress,  not  having  to  fight  themselves, 
they  would  be  perfectly  reckless  about  plunging  the  country 
into  war  on  the  slightest  provocation.  One  of  these  argu- 
ments is  just  as  ridiculous  as  the  other,  and  that  is  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  about  them.  Judging  from  what 
they  know  of  the  male  sex,  the  women  wonder  what  the 
-r,  ii  w^uld  be  doing  while  the  women  were  getting  a  major- 
:."  themselves  into  Congress,  or,  for  that  matter,  into  the 
5  or  local  offices.     There  are  a  million  and  a  half  more 


men  than  women  in  the  United  States,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  more  in  California,  so  it  seems  as  if  they  might 
be  able  to  keep  a  firm  grip  on  the  offices  at  least. 

Looking  at  this  question  from  another  side,  however,  the 
charge  that  women  can  not  defend  their  country  in  time  of 
war  can  not  be  sustained.  Women  have  led  armies. 
Mythology  is  filled  with  stories  of  nations  who  put  the  male 
children  to  death  and  trained  the  women  for  battle.  Semira- 
mis,  the  Assyrian  queen,  subdued  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  and 
carried  the  war  into  India.  The  Bible  contains  numerous 
accounts  of  women  warriors  :  Deborah,  who  went  out  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  soldiers  ;  the  woman  of  Thebes,  and 
the  woman  who  delivered  up  the  city  to  Joab  ;  and  others  of 
more  or  less  renown.  It  was  a  woman  in  Japan  who  headed 
a  large  army,  conquered  the  Coreans,  and  brought  the  first 
books  into  Japan.  Catherine  the  Second  was  one  of  the 
greatest  of  Russian  warriors,  conquering  Turkey  and  Poland 
and  carrying  the  war  into  Persia.  The  Amazons  are  not 
myths,  but  terrible  realities.  Joan  of  Arc  put  herself  at  the 
head  of  ten  thousand  troops  and  routed  the  English  army. 
Elizabeth,  Queen  of  England,  called  together  sixty  thousand 
men  and  rode  at  the  head  of  the  troops.  Many  such  in- 
stances might  be  cited  from  foreign  countries,  whose  history 
records  that  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  of  women  gave 
up  their  lives  on  the  field  of  battle.  At  the  present  time, 
the  women  of  Cuba  are  fighting  side  by  side  with  the  men 
in  that  desperate  struggle  against  oppression. 

In  our  own  country,  the  most  peaceful  in  the  world,  what 
is  the  war  record  of  our  women  ?  In  one  of  the  most  for- 
midable Indian  wars,  in  what  was  known  as  the  "  North- 
west Territory,"  under  General  St.  Clair,  history  tells  us, 
over  one  hundred  women  were  slain  on  the  battle-field.  In 
all  those  hard  days  of  pioneer  life,  when  ihe  shot-gun  and 
the  axe  always  stood  ready  by  ihe  door,  the  woman  pro- 
tected her  family  against  the  savages  or  died  in  its  defense. 
There  was  no  danger,  no  hardship,  endured  by  the  men  that 
did  not  fall  with  equal  severity  upon  the  women.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  services  of 
the  women  during  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  The  pages 
of  history,  none  too  partial  in  rendering  justice  to  women, 
are  filled  with  accounts  of  the  bravery,  the  privations,  the 
sacrifices  of  the  women  during  this  long,  dark  period.  On 
the  field,  in  camp,  in  the  hospital,  carrying  information  and 
supplies  through  trackless  forests  amid  ice  and  snow  and 
darkness,  denying  themselves  food  and  clothes,  in  order  to 
send  the  more  to  the  soldiers  ;  toiling,  enduring,  upholding 
the  sinking  courage  of  the  men,  all  through  those  weary 
years  ;  does  there  exist  a  just  and  intelligent  human  being 
who  will  not  say  that  one-half  the  credit  of  that  glorious 
victory  and  of  all  the  rewards  that  followed  it  belongs  to 
that  noble  army  of  revolutionary  women  ? 

We  do  not  have  to  search  the  archives  of  history  to  learn 
the  part  our  women  played  in  the  late  Civil  War.  It  is  a 
matter  of  our  own  personal  knowledge.  The  records, 
which  are  incomplete,  show  that  there  were  probably  ten 
thousand  women,  wiih  and  without  regular  authority  and 
pay,  by  contract  with  the  War  Department,  by  appointment 
of  Sanitary  Commission,  by  order  of  surgeon-general,  sisters 
of  charity,  etc.,  who  were  in  the  field.  In  addition  to  these 
was  an  army  of  nurses,  matrons,  cooks,  laundresses,  etc., 
all  necessary  to  the  soldiers,  making,  perhaps,  forty  thou- 
sand women.  There  are  two  or  three  hundred  nurses  on 
the  pension  rolls,  placed  there  by  special  act  of  Congress  ; 
but,  with  these  few  exceptions,  the  government  has  never 
recognized  in  any  way  the  services  of  those  women,  many 
of  whom  are  old,  feeble,  and  nearly  or  quite  forgotten. 
How  many  entered  the  regular  service,  shouldering  the 
gun  and  knapsack,  never  will  be  known  ;  but  the  number, 
doubtless,  runs  up  into  the  thousands.  Over  five  hundred 
were  discovered  and  sent  home  ;  the  sex  of  many  was  not 
detected  until  after  they  had  been  killed,  and  many  escaped 
detection.  The  government  did  not  permit  women  to  enter 
the  army,  even  as  chaplain  or  surgeon,  and  put  them  out  if 
they  attempted  it,  and  yet,  in  the  face  of  this  fact,  men  will 
declare  that  women  shall  never  vote  because  they  can  not 
go  to  war  1 

It  is  said  that  of  an  actual  army,  ten  per  cent,  are  de- 
tailed for  hospital  and  camp  service.  Women  are  much 
more  valuable  in  this  work  than  men,  and  in  case  of  an- 
other war,  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  turn  that  part  over  to 
the  women,  and  not  reduce  the  number  of  soldiers  to  ninety 
per  cent,  of  its  fighting  strength.  But  it  is  also  estimated 
it  is  necessary  for  ninety-seven  per  cent,  to  stay  at  home 
in  order  to  keep  three  per  cent,  in  the  field.  These  propor- 
tions may  not  be  correct,  but  it  is  true  that  a  very  large 
number  must  stay  where  they  can  look  after  the  homes 
and  children,  keep  the  business  going,  furnish  the  immense 
amount  of  money  necessary  to  carry  on  the  war,  and  see 
that  the  supplies  are  sent  when  and  where  they  are  needed. 
In  all  of  these  duties  the  women  bore  their  full  part,  just  as 
essential  to  the  perpetuity  of  the  government  as  the  actual 
fighting  at  the  front.  They  tilled  the  fields,  and  tended  the 
stores,  and  cared  for  the  children  ;  and  they  served  and 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  made  jellies,  and  prepared 
lint  and  bandages,  and  packed  boxes  of  all  these  for  the  sol- 
diers, and,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  raised  money  to 
carry  on  the  war. 

Could  this  great  conflict  ever  have  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful termination  without  the  Sanitary  Commission,  which 
raised  ninety-two  millions  of  dollars  ?  This  was  founded  by 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  and  carried  on  under  the  super- 
vision of  Mary  A.  Livermore.  So  long  as  history  lives  will 
be  remembered  the  magnificent  work  of  Clara  Barton,  under 
whose  direction  for  four  years  was  rendered  such  hospital 
and  field  service  as  no  army  previously  ever  had  known. 
Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  Dorothea  Dix,  Government 
Superintendent  of  Woman  Nurses  ?  The  plan  of  the  Ten- 
nessee campaign,  showing  a  military  genius  that  never  has 
been  surpassed,  was  the  work  of  Anna  Ella  Carroll.  The 
Freedmen's  Bureau,  the  salvation  of  the  negro  in  those 
troubled  times,  originated  with  Josephine  Griffing.  The 
Woman's  National  Loyal  League,  which  rolled  up  a  petition 
.of  four  hundred  thousand  names  and  so  educated  public 


sentiment  as  to  make  possible  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves, 
originated  with  and  was  under  the  direct  supervision  of  our 
own  Susan  B.  Anthony.  The  splendid  services  of  Anna 
Dickenson  were  a  powerful  factor  in  holding  the  people  true 
to  principles  of  loyalty. 

The  roll  of  honor  is  too  long  for  further  calling  of  names. 
The  immortal  Lincoln  voiced  the  sentiment  that  should  live 
forever  in  the  heart  of  every  American,  when  he  said  : 

"  I  am  not  accustomed  to  use  the  language  of  eulogy.  I  have 
never  studied  Ihe  art  of  paying  complimeDts  to  women.  But  I  must 
say  that,  if  all  that  has  been  said  by  orators  and  poets  since  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world,  in  praise  of  women,  was  applied  to  the  women  of 
America,  it  would  not  do  them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  (his 
war.     I  will  close  by  saying.  God  bless  the  women  of  America  !  " 

Can  any  man  read  this  record  and  continue  to  say,  "  No 
woman  shall  have  a  voice  in  this  government  because  she 
can  not  go  to  war  and  fi^ht  ? "  Do  the  services  of  men  out- 
weigh the  services  that  women  have  given  to  this  nation  ? 
Lucy  Stone  said  :  "Some  woman  risks  her  life  every  time 
a  soldier  is  born."  Must  the  women  who  bear  and  rear 
the  soldiers  for  the  protection  of  the  country  go  also  and 
fight  by  the  side  of  these  soldiers  ? 

There  is  an  increasing  tendency  toward  arbitration  of  dis- 
putes between  nations.  This  is  especially  the  case  between 
the  United  States  and  England,  the  only  power  we  have 
any  occasion  to  fear.  The  newspapers  and  the  politicians 
are  the  belligerent  factors  that  are  always  ready  to  urge 
war  upon  the  slightest  pretext.  It  may  be  a  good  thing  to 
have  an  element  in  the  government  which  is  not  anxious  to 
fight.  It  requires  moral  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  physical, 
force  to  make  a  country  great.  As  a  nation,  we  shall  never 
reach  our  highest  and  best  estate  until  we  have  the  com- 
bined influences  of  both  men  and  women  expressed  at  the 
ballot-box  and,  through  that  medium,  crystallized  into  the 
power  that  governs.  Ida  A.  HARPER, 

Chairman  State  Suffrage  Press  Committee. 


GYP'S    AUTOGRAPH. 

One  of  our  Paris  correspondents  not  long  ago  sent  the 
Argonaut  a  letter  on  "Gyp."  She  is  one  of  the  most 
famous  of  contemporary  French  writers,  her  brilliant  novels 
and  sketches  of  society  life  being  almost  as  well  known  in 
America  and  England  as  in  her  own  country.  She  is,  more- 
over, one  of  the  few  grizndes  dames  who  write  for  the  press  : 
in  private  life  she  is  the  Comtesse  Sibylle  Gabrielle  Marie 
Antoinette  Martel  de  Janville.  She  is  herself  a  grand-niece 
of  Mirabeau,  whose  name  one  of  her  sons  will  bear  by  special 
permission  of  the  French  Government,  and  her  husband  is  a 
member  of  the  old  French  nobility.  Her  salon  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  in  Paris,  and  she  is  a  leader  of  French 
society  as  well  as  a  noted  sporlswoman.  Our  correspond- 
ent's letter  attracted  her  attention,  and  she  has  sent  us 
in  acknowledgment  a  brief  note  of  thanks.  As  it  may  in- 
terest our  fair  readers,  we  present  an  exact  fac-simile  of  it 
opposite.  It  is  written — or  does  the  lady  use  a  brush  ? — in 
purple  ink  on  pale-blue  paper.  The  envelope,  sealed  with 
the  device  of  motto,  initial,  and  comtesse's  coronet  repro- 
duced above,  and  bearing  the  post-mark  of  Neuilly-sur- 
Seine,  near  which  "Gyp's"  country  place  is  situated,  is  ad- 
dressed in  the  same  bold  chirography,  "  Argonaut,  San 
Francisco."  Her  autograph  is  curious  enough  to  warrant 
reproduction. 

Medical  examination  for  insurance  is  a  sort  of  guess, 
and  its  advantages,  such  as  they  are,  are  supposed  to  last 
not  longer  than  seven  years.  Something  about  the  case — 
physique,  a  spot  of  query  in  the  family  record,  or  something 
the  examiner  himself  can  not  even  state  in  intelligible  lan- 
guage— leads  him  to  regard  an  applicant  as  below  tbe  aver- 
age probability  of  endurance  ;  then  he  rejects  the  case  out- 
right, or  penalizes  it  by  requiring  it  to  come  in  on  the  ten-year 
or  other  large-premium  plan,  since  in  that  way  a  larger 
self-insurance  is  temporarily  thrown  upon  the  applicant,  as 
already  explained.  The  medical  guess  may  be  shrewd,  or 
it  may  be  quite  wide  of  the  truth  ;  nothing  but  time  can 
decide.  The  cases  of  rejected  men  outliving  those  who 
pronounced  them  inferior  risks,  and  of  others  who  were 
accepted  as  gilt-edged  and  died  during  the  next  year, 
are  numerous  enough  to  prove  that  doctors  are  not  infallible 
guessers. 

A  theory  that  has  been  recently  advanced  by  Dr.  Louis 
Robinson  attributes  the  advantage  gained  by  a  change  of 
air  to  a  deep-seated  hereditary  instinct  derived  from  no- 
madic ancestors.  A  change  of  climate  has  a  beneficial 
effect,  even  when  the  change  is  from  one  bad  climate  to  an- 
other. Dr.  Robinson  points  out  that  the  epoch  during 
which  our  progenitors  were  savage  hunters,  with  no  fixed 
abode,  was  so  incalculably  longer  than  the  most  extended 
estimate  of  historic  time,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  such  a  state  of  things  on  the  constitution  of 
Caucasian  man  as  we  find  it  to-day.  That  such  habits, 
prevalent  through  so  long  a  period,  would  be  likely  to  leave 
a  lasting  impress  on  every  cell  and  fibre  of  the  human 
frame  is  pronounced  more  than  probable. 


The  difference  in  size  between  England  and  the  United 
States  is  hard  to  grasp,  and  many  educated  people  have 
little  idea  how  vast  it  is.  Of  course,  a  very  little  study  of 
map  and  geography  would  show,  but  no  one  thinks  of  doing 
this.  A  fact  that  should  bring  the  matter  realistically  be- 
fore cyclists  is  that  while  the  record  from  John  o'  Groat's  to 
Land's  End  is  a  little  over  three  days,  that  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  New  York  is  over  forty-three  days. 


A  street-sweeper  recently  gained  notoriety  in  New  York 
through  his  refusal  to  appear  against  the  gripman  of  a  car 
that  had  injured  him.  His  broom  was  set  up  beside  the 
tracks,  set  in  an  iron  socket  and  topped  by  an  American 
flag.  His  reason  for  refusing  to  appear  against  the  grip- 
man  was  that  the  latter  was  a  workingman  who  needed  his 
full  week's  wages  to  support  his  family. 


August  17,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


BAMBOOZLED    THESPIANS. 

Camille     d'Arville,    Marie     Wainwright,     Minnie    Seligman,    and 

William  Muldoon  in  an  Open-Air  Play—Most  of  Them 

"Done  Up"  by  a  Skipping  Manager. 

For  several  years  now,  "  Lawn  Shakespeare  "  has  been  a 
favorite  resource  for  actors  to  tide  over  the  dull  summer 
months.  From  May  until  the  end  of  August  the  theatres 
of  New  York  are  practically  closed,  and  nothing  is  running 
but  the  roof-gardens.  This  "  long  vacation "  would  be 
agreeable  to  the  actors  and  actresses  if  their  salary  con- 
tinued, but  it  does  not.  Hence,  long  before  their  long  vaca- 
tion is  over,  most  of  them  are  broke.  Therefore,  the  vari- 
ous open-air  performances  which  have  been  given  around 
New  York  of  late  years  have  been  hailed  with  joy  by  the 
fin-de-siecle  Peg  Woffingtons  and  modern  Macreadys  who 
are  found  along  the  Rialto  of  upper  Broadway. 

"  As  You  Like  It "  has  been  a  steady  stand-by  for  these 
open-air  performances.  But  it  has  become  rather  a  chestnut, 
and  this  year  it  has  been  varied  by  "  The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"  and  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream."  But  "As 
You  Like  It "  is  still  a  favorite.  Therefore,  when  Mr.  George 
C.  Tyler  determined  to  get  up  an  open-air  performance  at 
Asbury  Park,  he  naturally  pitched  upon  "  As  You  Like  It " 
for  the  play. 

Asbury  Park,  sometimes  humorously  called  "  Raspberry 
Park,"  is  a  somewhat  peculiar  sea-side  resort  run  by  a  man 
named  Bradley.  He  calls  himself  "  Founder  Bradley." 
This  person  is  of  an  over-enthusiastic  Christian  tempera- 
ment, and  as  a  result,  the  place  is  spangled  with  signs  of 
various  kinds,  such  as  "  Love  Thy  Brother  as  Thyself," 
"  Ladies  Must  Wear  Garments  Upon  the  Beach  as  De- 
corous as  They  Would  in  Their  Own  Drawing-Rooms," 
"  Prepare  to  Meet  Thy  God,"  "  Bathers  Not  Allowed  to 
Ride  Bicycles  in  Bathing  Garments,"  "  Love  Thy  Neighbor 
as  Thyself,"  and  "  Flirting  or  Mashing  Will  Not  Be  Toler- 
ated on  the  Board  Walk." 

Asbury  Park  has  become  somewhat  of  a  joke  with  the 
cynical  newspaper  men  and  even  more  cynical  stage-folks. 
Therefore  it  was  looked  upon  as  quite  an  innovation  when 
Mr.  Tyler  decided  to  give  a  play  there.  Mr.  Tyler  adver- 
tised his  production  extensively,  and  engaged  a  number  of 
high-priced  actors  and  actresses.  Marie  Wainwright,  for 
example,  was  secured  for  Rosalind  ;  Robert  B.  Mantell  was 
billed  for  Orlando ;  Thomas  Q.  Seabrook,  a  successful 
comedian,  agreed  to  play  Touchstone  ;  Mrs.  Minnie  Selig- 
man Cutting  was  billed  for  Audrey  ;  James  T.  Powers  for 
William ;  and  William  Muldoon  for  Charles,  the  wrestler. 
Here  be  a  list  of  stars  i'  faith  !  Marie  Wainwright  is  well 
known  as  having  once  been  the  brevet  wife  of  Louis  James. 
I  say  "  brevet  wife,"  because,  when  they  had  separated 
through  professional  jealousy,  and  Marie  Wainwright 
brought  suit  against  James  for  divorce,  James  refused  to 
allow  a  divorce  to  be  granted,  on  the  ground  that  they  never 
had  been  married.  So  Miss  Wainwright  let  it  go  at  that. 
The  lady  is  still  handsome,  although  her  charms  are  some- 
what of  a  ripe  matronly  order  for  the  doublet  and  hose  of 
Rosalind.  Mrs.  Minnie  Seligman  Cutting  is  the  handsome 
Jewess  who  married  some  years  ago  Robert  Livingston  Cut- 
ting, a  handsome  and  brainless  scion  of  an  old  Knicker- 
bocker family.  As  a  reward  for  his  theatrical  marriage, 
Papa  Livingston  cut  him  off  with  a  shilling.  He  since  has 
been  making  a  living  as  a  theatrical  husband. 

As  for  the  others  in  the  cast,  they  are  all  well  known,  in- 
cluding Muldoon.  Muldoon  has  played  the  role  of  Charles 
the  Wrestler  a  number  of  times  in  open-air  performances  of 


"As  You  Like  It."  He  is  physically  a  very  fine  specimen, 
and  is  more  intelligent  than  most  of  the  dubs  and  pugs,  and 
therefore  can  learn  the  few  lines  intrusted  to  Charles  with- 
out dislocating  his  tongue.  Muldoon  played  the  role  of 
Charles  at  the  first  of  these  open-air  performances  which 
was  given  at  Castle  Stevens,  Stevens  Point,  near  Hoboken, 
some  years  ago.  Rose  Coghlan  at  that  time  played  Rosa- 
lind. Rose  then  was  lighter  and  more  beautiful  than  she 
is  now. 

Mr.  Tyler  had  also  secured  Camille  d'Arville  to  play  the 
small  part  of  Amiens,  but  she  did  not  appear.  Miss 
d'Arville  is  an  excellent  business  woman,  and  when  she  saw 
the  serried  ranks  of  stars  who  were  to  appear,  she  began  to 
have  well-founded  doubts  as  to  the  gate-money  paying  all 
their  salaries.  In  short,  to  use  theatrical  slang,  Camille 
feared  that  "  the  ghost  would  not  walk,"  and  hence  threw 
up  her  role  and,  shaking  the  sands  of  Asbury  Park  from 
her  dainty  bottines,  returned  to  New  York.  When  Marie 
Wainwright  learned  of  this  defection,  it  made  her  thought- 
ful. She  swooped  down  upon  the  box-office  and  gathered 
in  one  hundred  simoleons  on  account.  Mrs.  Fernandez, 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  chorus,  hearing  of  this,  also  de- 
scended upon  the  box-office,  and  succeeded  in  scooping  one 
hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars.  The  other  members  of  the 
company  attempted  a  similar  move,  but  by  this  time  the 
box-office  man  had  his  suspicions  aroused,  and  refused  to 
"  cough  up  "  any  more.  He  said  he  was  responsible  per- 
sonally for  the  hotel  bills  and  other  expenses,  and  that  if 
they  wanted  their  salaries,  they  would  have  to  go  on  and 
play.     This  they  did. 

It  was  found  that  the  religious  and  moral  influences  at 
Asbury  Park  were  unfriendly  to  the  drama — at  least  in  the 
form  of  "  Lawn  Shakespeare."  There  was  only  about 
eight  hundred  dollars  in  the  house,  or  perhaps  I  should  say 
in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  When  the  curtain  fell — or,  rather, 
when  the  audience  dispersed — it  was  found  that  Mr.  Tyler, 
the  manager,  had  skipped.  Thus  the  only  persons  who  re- 
ceived any  money  were  the .  prudent  Miss  Wainwright  and 
the  far-sighted  Mrs.  Fernandez.  As  for  Miss  Camille 
d'Arville,  she  had  received  no  money,  but  she  occupied  the 
superior  position  of  having  thrown  up  her  role.  Miss 
Wainwright,  however,  as  she  walks  the  Rialto,  is  gazed 
upon  with  unstinted  admiration  by  her  fellow-players  as  the 
lady  who  had  not  been  "  done  up "  by  the  skipping  man- 
ager. As  for  the  rest  of  the  cast,  they  are  melancholy  and 
refuse  to  be  comforted.  James  T.  Powers,  the  comedian, 
who  played  William,  remarks  :  "This  was  my  first  hack  at 
Shakespeare.  The  first  time  I  did  Shakespeare,  Shake- 
speare did  me."  The  company  were  obliged  to  pay  their 
own  hotel  bills,  and  the  other  bills  remained  unpaid. 
Founder  Bradley,  the  presiding  genius  at  Asbury  Park,  has 
hitherto  looked  with  a  jaundiced  eye  upon  actors  and 
actresses,  but  it  is  said  that  now  he  will  set  the  dogs  upon 
them  if  they  appear  within  the  chaste  precincts  of  that 
moral  place. 

The  party  who  is  most  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair  is 
the  celebrated  pugilist,  wrestler,  tragedian,  strong  man,  and 
professional  beauty,  William  Muldoon.  Mr.  Muldoon  has 
been  concerned  in  so  many  performances  where  the  gate- 
money  was  in  question,  and  has  with  his  own  hand  so  often 
taken  it  from  the  box-office  and  sent  it  off  in  a  cab  before 
the  show  began,  that  he  feels  like  a  veteran  bunco-steerer 
who  has  had  his  pocket  picked  by  a  farmer.  Mr.  Muldoon 
was  interrogated  by  a  reporter  as  to  what  his  course  of 
action  would  be.  He  replied  briefly  :  "  I  am  starting  out  to 
hunt  for  that  jay,  Tyler.  When  I  find  him,  I  will  break  his 
face.    See  ? "  Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  4,  1896. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Gyp's  Autograph  Greeting  to  the  Argonaut. 


The  widowed  Queen  of  Naples  is  the  only  female  knight 
of  the  Russian  Order  of  St.  George,  an  honor  conferred 
solely  for  exceptional  gallantry  under  fire. 

W.  J.  Bryan  is  the  only  Presidential  candidate  who  had  a 
great-grandmother  living  at  the  time  of  his  candidature. 
She  is  a  well-preserved  old  lady  of  ninety-five,  and  lives  in 
New  London,  Ind. 

William  Waldorf  Astor  is  to  have  a  portrait  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  for  his  gallery  at  Cliveden,  and  has  com- 
missioned Julian  Story,  the  husband  of  Emma  Eames,  to 
paint  it. 

The  popular  esteem  in  which  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris 
was  held  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  the  floral 
tributes  strewn  about  his  grave-side  aggregated  in  value 
more  than  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

The  Countess  Tolstoy,  who  is  an  accomplished  and  beau- 
tiful woman,  is  unusually  fond  of  gay  society  ;  but  to  please 
her  eccentric  husband  she  denies  herself  social  pleasures, 
and  acts  as  private  secretary  to  the  novelist. 

Charles  M.  Smith  and  John  Terry,  the  two  men  who  de- 
signed the  Coronet,  the  yacht  that  beat  the  Dauntless  in  a 
race  across  the  Atlantic,  are  both  insane.  Terry  has  been 
an  inmate  of  an  asylum  for  two  years  and  more,  and  Smith 
was  committed  last  month. 

It  is  announced  that  ex-President  Harrison  will  make  a 
speaking  tour  of  the  West  during  the  present  political  can- 
vass, giving  special  attention  to  the  money  question.  Speaker 
Reed  and  other  prominent  Republican  orators  are  also  to 
take  a  hand  in  the  fight  in  the  debatable  States. 

The  first  woman  to  receive  a  medical  diploma  in  this 
country  or  in  Europe  was  Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell,  who,  at 
the  age  of  seventy-five,  has  just  published  her  autobiog- 
raphy. She  was  born  in  England,  but  took  her  degree  and 
pursued  the  greater  part  of  her  practice  in  this  country. 

Queen  Victoria  is  relaxing  the  rigid  puritanism  of  her 
views  on  the  Sunday  question.  A  month  ago  she  had  down 
a  troupe  from  the  Crystal  Palace  to  give  a  performance  at 
Windsor  on  Sunday,  and  a  week  later  some  two  hundred 
members  of  Imre  Kiralfy's  show  were  inspected  by  her 
majesty. 

Theodor  Mommsen,  the  famous  German  historian,  who 
will  be  eighty  next  year,  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  pursuit  of 
literature,  particularly  the  study  of  history,  contributes  to 
longevity.  He  thinks  that  Leopold  von  Ranke,  who  died  in 
his  ninety-first  year,  attained  the  average  age  of  the  his- 
torian. 

Many  well-known  English  military  men  have  taken  to 
wheeling.  Lord  Roberts  is  a  devoted  wheelman,  unlike 
Lord  Wolseley,  who  will  not  learn.  But  Sir  Evelyn  Wood, 
the  quartermaster-general,  may  be  seen  any  afternoon,  when 
office  hours  are  over,  mounting  his  bicycle  at  the  door  of 
the  War  Office.  The  military  secretary,  General  Grove,  is 
also  a  proficient  bicyclist. 

Charles  Broadway  Rouse,  the  wealthy  New  Yorker  who 
has  offered  one  million  dollars  for  the  restoration  of  his  fail- 
ing sight,  was  a  Maryland  farmer's  boy,  and  reached  New 
York  with  hardly  the  price  of  a  meal  in  his  pocket.  He  has 
made  and  lost  several  fortunes,  and  is  now  a  millionaire  sev- 
eral times  over.  Like  P.  D.  Armour,  he  is  always  down  at 
his  store  before  his  clerks.  He  fought  on  the  Confederate 
side  during  the  war,  and  has  recently  given  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  a  Southern  "  Battle  Abbey." 

Many  years  ago  Prince  Bismarck  bought  of  a  Bohemian 
peddler  a  meerschaum  pipe,  to  which  was  ascribed  a  power 
of  forecasting  the  future.  The  man  said  that  Bismarck 
would  serve  three  emperors  as  minister,  and  that  three  im- 
portant changes  in  his  life  would  be  foretold  by  accidents 
befalling  the  pipe.  Bismarck  has  since  served  three  em- 
perors. Two  days  before  the  present  emperor  refused  him 
an  audience,  the  stem  of  the  pipe  came  to  pieces.  Later  he 
chipped  a  bit  off  the  bowl,  and  within  a  month  the  emperor 
dismissed  him.     The  third  sign  is  yet  to  come. 

Miss  Kate  Wheelock,  the  well-known  whist-teacher,  began 
her  professional  career  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  At  first 
she  taught  a  class  for  nothing,  but  she  was  soon  struck  by 
the  idea  that  she  had  a  money-making  occupation  at  her 
hand,  and  began  charging  a  regular  fee  for  her  instructions. 
Ever  since  then  she  has  had  all  she  could  do  in  the  way  of 
conducting  classes,  has  traveled  from  place  to  place  wher- 
ever classes  have  been  organized,  and  has  lately  introduced 
an  invention  in  the  shape  of  a  stereopticon,  by  means  of 
which  she  is  able  to  teach  large  classes  to  better  advantage. 

Long  before  the  death  of  Robert  Garrett,  of  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  fame,  which  occurred  last  month,  the  management 
of  the  immense  Garrett  fortune  had  devolved  on  his  sister, 
Miss  Mary  E.  Garrett,  now  considered  the  richest  unmarried 
woman  in  the  United  States.  The  Garretts  were  originally 
grocers,  and  their  Baltimore  house  was  founded  in  1849. 
Their  first  connection  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
was  by  an  investment  in  its  bonds,  which  were  offered  at  low 
prices.  The  elder  Garrett  left  four  children :  Robert,  who 
has  just  died  after  having  been  insane  for  some  years  ;  an- 
other brother  who  has  been  in  an  asylum  since  his  youth  : 
T.  Harrison  Garrett,  who  was  drowned  while  yachting  in 
Chesapeake  Bay  in  1888 ;  and  Miss  Mary  Garrett.  The 
latter  is  now  a  woman  of  forty,  whose  embonpoint  makes 
her  look  younger  than  her  years.  She  is  a  brunette,  with  a 
constant  look  of  anxiety  in  her  dark  eyes.  She  lives  in  a 
cottage  at  Montauk,  where  she  manages  the  estate  with  the 
aid  of  a  small  army  of  clerks  and  stenographers.  Her 
closest  friend  is  Miss  E.  Cary  Thomas,  pre:: 
Mawr  College,  to  which  institution  Miss  Ge 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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A    FIRE-EATER'S    MEMOIRS. 


"The  Adventures  of  My  Life,"  by  Henri  Roche- 
fort — A  Brilliant  Career— Famous  Men  and 
Women  he  has  Known, 


The  publication  of  Henri  Rochefort's  memoirs  is 
attracting  general  attention  in  many  quarters  far 
removed  from  the  Paris  where  he  lived  and  labored. 
He  is  contributing  his  reminiscences  of  his  con- 
temporaries to  a  Paris  paper  for  serial  publication, 
under  the  general  title  "  Les  Aventures  de  ma 
Vie,"  and  when  sufficient  material  has  been  so 
printed  it  is  issued  again  in  book-form.  Of  the 
projected  six  volumes,  two  have  already  been 
issued.  When  the  work  is  completed,  M.  Roche- 
fort  will  himself  abridge  and  translate  it  into  two 
volumes  for  the  English-speaking  public.  In  the 
meantime,  however,  we  give  a  few  passages  from 
the  portion  already  published. 

Rochefort's  reminiscences  begin  when  he  was 
eight  years  of  age,  but  from  his  grandmother,  who 
was  confined  in  the  Conciergerie  in  1792  at  the  same 
time  that  Mme.  du  Barry  was  imprisoned  there,  he 
is  able  to  give  us  this  picture  of  the  notorious  mis- 
tress of  Louis  the  Fifteenth  : 

"  In  1793,  a  few  days  before  her  incarceration,  the  Du 
Barry  woman  was  still  receiving  from  the  state  a  pension 
of  ten  thousand  livres,  which  Louis  the  Fifteenth  had 
granted  her.  She  was  arrested,  not,  as  has  been  said, 
owing  to  a  trap  laid  by  the  negro  Zamore.  bat  for  having 
stupidly  attracted  attention  to  herself  by  unreasonable 
and  incessant  demands  on  the  treasury,  which,  at  the 
time  of  her  power,  she  had  completely  exhausted.  On 
entering  the  prison  she  seemed  to  forget  all  the  aristo- 
cratic manners  which  she  had  acquired  in  associating 
with  persons  of  quality.  The  common  woman  of  the 
street  re-appeared  completely  as  soon  as  she  found  herself 
between  the  four  walls  of  the  prison,  in  which,  perhaps, 
she  had  been  often  put  in  her  youth. 

"  My  grandmother  said  how  surprised  she  was  at  the 
coarseness,  gross  ignorance,  and  stupidity  of  this  woman, 
who  had  filled  France  and  Europe  with  her  name  and  her 
reputation  for  beauty.  She  told  my  grandmother  that  a 
large  casket  containing,  among  other  precious  jewels,  a 
portrait  in  miniature  of  Marie  Antoinette,  magnificently 
set  in  diamonds,  which  the  queen  bad  presented  to  her, 
was  buried  in  the  Pare  de  Louveciennes,  where  it  pre- 
sumably is  to-day." 

Rochefort's  father,  during  the  Restoration,  be- 
came governor  of  one  of  the  French  colonies,  and 
in  this  position  he  naturally  came  in  contact  with 
some  of  the  officers  who  bad  been  stationed  at  St. 
Helena  during  the  time  of  Napoleon's  imprison- 
ment there.     Says  Rochefort : 

"  Napoleon,  my  father  used  to  tell  me,  was  by  no  means 
the  heroic  and  impassive  Jugurtha,  who,  captured  by  the 
Romans,  dies  of  hunger  without  uttering  a  complaint. 
The  Corsicaa  passed  from  the  most  haughty  demands 
to  the  most  disgraceful  humbleness.  Everybody  at  St. 
Helena  was  stupefied  on  receiving  from  Napoleon  a  letter 
of  condolence  which  he  desired  to  be  sent  to  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  when  the  Due  de  Berry  died.  This  man,  who 
had  assassinated  the  Due  d'h.nghien,  the  king's  cousin, 
and  who  expressed  to  the  king  indignation  and  sorrow  at 
the  assassination  of  another  nephew,  could  hardly  inspire 
his  enemies  with  anything  but  disdain.  And  this  disdain 
was  accentuated  when,  at  the  birth  of  the  Due  de  Bor- 
deaux, Napoleon  sent  his  congratulations  on  the  happy 
event  which  assured  henceforth  the  throne  to  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty.  It  is  possible  that  these  acts  of  abject 
politeness  conceal  the  hope  of  softening  the  severity  of 
the  allied  powers  toward  him.  He  imagined  until  the  last 
moment  that  St.  Helena  had  only  been  chosen  as  a  tem- 
porary place  of  exile,  and  that  before  long  they  would 
permit  him  to  choose  between  several  places,  either  in 
Europe  or  in  America." 

Concerning  the  marriage  of  Napoleon  the  Third 
to  Eugenie,  the  journalist  says  : 

"  I  well  remember  the  explosions  of  incredulity  with 
which  the  first  rumors  of  the  marriage  with  Mile,  de 
Montijo  were  received.  Napoleon  had  also  the  bad  taste 
to  insert  this  phrase  in  his  matrimonial  announcement: 
'  I  am  about  to  marry  a  woman  whom  I  love  and  whom  I 
respect.'  Just  as  if  a  man  could  ever  be  cynical  enough 
to  confess  that  he  was  about  to  marry  a  woman  he 
did  not  respect  1  .  .  . 

"  All  the  members  of  the  imperial  family,  the  Princess 
Mathilde  and  others,  were  exasperated,  and  it  was  they 
who  started  all  the  scandalous  stories  about  the  em- 
peror's bride.  They  declared  that  she  had  been  born 
two  years  after  the  death  of  her  father.  The  official 
proclamation  of  the  wedding  caused  a  fall  in  stocks  at 
the  Paris  Bourse,  and  the  aristocratic  Faubourg  St. 
Germaine  was  furious. 

*'  Just  before  Napoleon  led  his  bride  to  the  altar,  he 
made  the  following  remark  in  public  :  '  She  will  have  the 
virtue  of  Josephine.' 

"  Now,  the  goings  on  of  Josephine  before,  daring,  and 
after  her  marriage  with  Napoleon  had  been  so  notori- 
ously scandalous  that  her  grandson  could  not  have  been 
ignorant  of  her  true  character.  In  1870,  when  I  was  sent 
as  member  of  the  government  for  the  national  defense  of 
the  Tuileries  to  seize  the  emperor's  papers,  I  found  a 
letter  from  Josephine  to  the  secretary  of  Ban-as.  It  ran 
as  follows  :  '  Tell  Barras  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  take 
supper  with  him  this  evening.  Bonaparte  comes  back 
to-night.'  This  compromising  note  had  been  carefully 
preserved  by  Napoleon  the  Third  in  one  of  the  drawers 
of  bis  desk.  On  it  he  had  written  in  his  own  hand, 
'  Keep  this.'" 

Rochefort's  first  journalistic  work  was  on  the 
Charivari,  where  he  used  to  invent  legends  for 
the  cartoons  drawn  by  Daumier.     He  says  : 

"  The  artists  often  turned  in  their  pictures  without  hav- 
ing themselves  the  slightest  idea  what  they  represented, 
and  I  had  to  break  my  head  to  make  the  text  fit  intelli- 
gently. For  that  work  I  was  paid  five  francs  a  month, 
for  in  those  days  if  any  one  predicted  that  a  day  would 
come  when  writers  of  mere  chroniqttts  would  earn  as  high 
as  two  thousand  francs  a  month,  he  would  be  set  down 
as  a  visionary  and  illusionist.  Later,  when  1  went  on  the 
staff  of  the  Figaro,  and  it  got  abroad  among  the  boule- 
vard cafes  that  my  articles  were  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  francs  a  piece,  the  crowd  stood  for 
hours  waiting  for  me  to  come  out  of  the  office.  At  the 
Charivari  I  got  two  sous  a  line,  and  each  writer  was 
limited  to  a  hundred  lines.  This  inflexible  law  limited 
all  ;  or  salaries  to  eighty-five  or  ninety  francs  a  month." 

.- .  iefo*t  was  one  of  the  most  bitter  enemies  of 

5rialist  party,  and  so  he  determined  to  start 

pamphlet  of  sixty-four  pages,  in  which  he 


would  be  absolutely  independent.  He  determined 
to  call  it  La  Lanterne,  explaining  that  a  lantern 
serves  both  to  light  the  way  of  honest  people  and 
to  hang  evil-doers.  Rochefort  had  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  a  permit  of  publication.  He  started 
with  a  capital  of  twenty  thousand  francs,  sub- 
scribed by  Villemessant,  editor  of  the  Figaro,  and 
M.  Dumont,  one  of  the  proprietors  of  that  journal. 
Rochefort  thought  that  it  would  be  sufficient  if 
they  printed  4  000  of  the  first  number,  but  his 
primer  prevailed  upon  him  to  print  15,000.  The 
day  of  publication  came,  La  Lanterne  was  issued 
at  eleven  A.  M.,  and  two  hours  later  the  entire 
edition  was  bought  out  ;  by  four  o'clock  they  had 
sold  40  000,  and  the  presses  were  still  going  at  full 
speed,  unable  10  satisfy  the  demand.  By  the  next 
morning  120,000  had  been  sold,  and  Rochefort 
himself  had  to  run  all  over  Paris  to  recruit  binders 
to  sew  the  copies.  The  second  number  was  even 
more  successful  than  the  first,  and  the  Parisians 
literally  fought  to  secure  copies.  Rochefort  used 
to  receive  500  letters  a  day,  mostly  from  women. 
Napoleon  the  Third  made  several  attempts  to  slop 
the  publication  of  the  Lanterne,  but  without  suc- 
cess. And  it  unquestionably  did  much  to  hasten 
the  final  ruin  of  the  empire. 

Hugo  left  the  care  of  correcting  his  proofs  to 
Paul  Meurice,  and  Rochefort  cites  an  instance  of 
his  utter  indifference  even  to  his  own  literary  fame. 
One  of  his  verses  ended  with  the  line  "  Des  fleurs 
a  paver  un  palais."  All  the  publishers  had  printed 
this:  "  Des  fleurs  a  payer  un  palais."  Says  Roche- 
fort : 

"  One  can't  pay  a  palace  with  flowers,  but  one  can  pave 
one  with  flowers,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  poet  had  writ- 
ten the  word  'pave.*  When  I  pointed  the  mistake  out  to 
him,  he  said  :  *  You  are  perfectly  right.  I  wrote  "  pave," 
and  not  "pay."  I  must  tell  Meurice  to  have  it  corrected 
for  future  editions.'  Twenty-eight  years  have  gone  by 
since  then,  yet  in  all  the  subsequent  editions  of  Hugo's 
works  the  word  'payer  *  figures  instead  of  'paver.'  The 
poet,  of  course,  had  not  taken  the  trouble  to  mention  the 
matter  to  Paul  Meurice." 

Rochefort  tells  a  good  story  concerning  Charles 
Hugo,  which  does  not  altogether  redound  to  the 
credit  of  the  poet's  son  : 

"  Charles  Hugo,  who  was  a  great  spendthrift  and  con- 
stantly in  need  of  money,  said  to  me  one  evening :  '  I 
want  you  to  do  me  a  great  service.  I  don't  know  how  I 
can  manage  this  month.  I  have  already  had  several  ad- 
vances from  my  father,  and  I  don't  care  to  ask  him  again. 
I  want  you,  if  you  will,  to  start  a  game  of  baccarat  and 
get  him  to  play.'  'But  he  has  never  touched  a  card  in 
his  life,'  I  interrupted.  *  That  doesn't  matter,'  replied 
Charles;  'you  have  sufficient  influence  with  him  to  in- 
duce him  to  play.  I  need  eight  hundred  francs  urgently, 
and  to  avoid  a  scene,  I  prefer  that  he  should  lose  the 
money  at  cards  than  ask  him  for  it.'  I  finally  consented, 
although  sadly  against  my  own  wishes,  and  after  dinner 
we  all  sat  down,  leaving  Victor  Hugo  isolated  in  a  corner 
of  the  room.  After  the  third  deal,  Charles  made  a  place 
for  his  father  to  draw  up  to  the  table,  but  all  we  could 
persuade  him  to  do  was  to  play  standing  up.  When 
Charles  had  lost,  he  threw  his  cards  at  once  in  the  basket 
and  cried  'Nine  !*  which  meant,  of  course,  that  he  had 
won.  And  Victor  Hugo  paid  each  time  without  a  mur- 
mur. He  continued  to  play  obstinately  until,  when  the 
eight  hundred  francs  had  been  won,  the  prodigal  son  be- 
came once  more  the  honest  man  that  he  was  all  his  life. 
The  calmness  with  which  Victor  Hugo  laid  his  bank-notes 
on  the  table  was  really  touching." 

Speaking  of  the  Empress  Eugenie,  Rochefort 
says  : 

"The  empress  was  then  in  Egypt  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  Suez  Canal.  She  wrote  to  her  husband  regarding 
her  reception  by  the  Khedive,  letters  which  I  found  later 
in  Napoleon's  desk,  and  which  are  extraordinary,  to  say 
the  least.  In  a  style  and  with  the  spelling  of  a  servant- 
girl,  she  sent  him  messages  of  this  kind  :  '  Ismail-Pasha 
tells  me  things  which  would  make  your  hair  stand  on 
end.'  I  have  seen  since  many  letters  said  to  have  been 
written  by  Mme.  Bonaparte,  which  were  very  well  writ- 
ten, correctly  spelled,  and  entirely  different  from  those 
which  she  dated  from  Cairo.  There  is  only  one  explana- 
tion of  this  in  my  mind,  and  that  is  that  most  of  the  let- 
ters signed  by  her  and  which  figure  in  autograph  collec- 
tions were  written  by  one  of  her  ladies  of  honor.  Cer- 
tainly those  which  I  found  in  the  Tuileries,  which  teemed 
with  solecisms  and  faults  of  French,  were  written  by  an- 
other pen." 


accept  this  deposit,  the  testator  counts  on  his  friend, 
M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  to  place  the  manuscript  in  secur- 
ity." 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Remarkable  Will. 

The  will  of  the  late  Edmond  de  Goncourt  was 
read  in  Pans  on  July  19th,  in  the  presence  of 
Alphonse  Daudet  and  L6on  Hennique,  his  execu- 
tors. After  stating  that  his  relatives  were  too  com- 
fortably off  to  need  his  estate,  and  providing  for  a 
few  personal  bequests,  the  will  created  the  follow- 
ing trust : 

"  The  Academie  des  Goncourt  is  created  with  the  ob- 
ject of  placing  ten  writers  of  talent  beyond  reach  of 
want,  so  that  they  can  devote  themselves  to  art  without 
having  their  aspirations  perverted  by  pecuniary  needs. 
Political  men,  wealthy  aristocrats,  poets,  and  function- 
aries are  ineligible  for  the  Academie,  the  members  of 
which  are  to  be  renewed  by  a  majority  of  the  sur- 
vivors. Any  member  who  becomes  a  candidate  for  the 
Academie  Franjaise  is  considered  to  have  resigned. 

"  Eight  members  out  of  the  ten  are  named  in  the  will, 
as  follows:  MM.  Alphonse  Daudet,  J.  K.  Huysmans, 
Octave  Mifbeau,  Rosny  the  elder  and  Rosny  the 
younger,  Leon  Hennique,  Paul  Marguerite,  and  Gus- 
tave  Geffroy. 

"Each  member  is  to  receive  six  thousand  francs  a  year 
for  life,  provided  he  does  not  cease  to  fulfill  the  conditions 
of  membership.  These  annuities  are  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  interest  on  the  capital  obtained  by  the  six  sales  previ- 
ously mentioned. 

"  Each  year  the  Academie  is  to  give  a  prize  of  five 
thousand  francs  out  of  the  estate  to  the  author  of  the 
best  novel,  work  on  history,  aesthetics,  erudition,  or  even 
the  best  collection  of  short  stories.  This  prize  is  to  be 
called  the  Prix  des  Goncourt. 

"In  conclusion,  the  testator  asks  his  notary,  M. 
Duplan,  to  deposit  the  complete  manuscript  of  the 
Journal  des  Goncourt  at  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale, 
where  it  is  to  remain  twenty  years  before  its  definite  and 
integral  publication.    If  the  National  Library  will  not 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
When  "  Rome"  appeared,  Georges  Duval  asked 
the  author's  permission  to  dramatize  it,  but  in  his 
reply  M.  Zola  regretted  his  inability  to  accord  the 
desired  permission,  as  he  had  already  reserved  the 
work  of  dramatization  for  himself.  But  he  does 
not  at  present  see  clearly  how  he  can  represent 
the  Pope  and  cardinals  on  the  stage  vuihout  in- 
curring the  risk  of  a  diplomatic  incident  with  Italy. 
Little  would  then  remain  but  the  si  ene  of  poison- 
ing by  figs,  which  would  furnish  matter  for  but  a 
slender  play. 

Of  "  The  Martian,"  Mr.  du  Maurier's  new  story, 
ser  al  publication  of  which  will  begin  in  October, 
the  Book  Buyer  says  : 

"  The  story  is  more  like  '  Peter  Ibbetson  '  than  '  Trilby,' 
in  that  its  main  interest  is  centred  in  a  single  character.  | 
Like  ihe  earlier  tales,  it  has  a  core  of  psychologic  mys- 
tery, and  its  title  was  suggested  by  recent  talk  about  pos- 
sible inhabitants  of  Mars,  But  Mr.  du  Maurier  does  not 
lay  bis  scene  in  Mars  ;  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London 
afford  his  characters  their  widest  range." 

Marion  Crawford's  siory  of  Italian  life.  "  Taquy- 
sara,"  which  has  been  issued  serially  in  an  English 
weekly,  will  be  published  in  October. 

A  "  Cumulative  Index  to  a  Selected  List  of  Peri- 
odicals," dued  June,  1896,  issues  from  the  Cleve- 
land, 0-,  Public  Library  as  its  individual  enterprise. 
If  supported,  it  will  appear  monthly.  Each  num- 
ber will  embrace  all  the  preceding  numbers  of  the 
year  ;  the  last  number  thus  superseding  the  rest, 
and  becoming  an  annual  volume.  This  is  made 
feasible  by  the  use  of  the  linotype  process.  The 
subscription  price  will  be  determined  by  the  sup- 
port received,  and  probably  will  be  not  less  than 
five  dollars  (reckoning  four  hundred  subscribers). 
The  new  index  differs  from  Poole's  in  cataloguing, 
not  only  subjects,  but  authors.     The  form  is  quarto. 

Max  Nordau  is  at  work  on  his  new  book,  to  be 
entitled  "  How  to  be  Decent,  Tbdugh  in  Paris." 

Catulle  Mendfes  has  writen  a  new  volume  which 
he  calls  "  L'Homme  Orchestre."  The  work  is  said 
to  be  as  whimsical  as  the  title. 

After  Mr.  Barrie's  mother  and  elder  sister  were 
buried  together  last  September,  it  was  authorita- 
tively announced  that  these  iwo  were  the  original 
of  Jess  and  Leeby  in  "  A  Window  in  Thrums."  It 
is  said  that  the  sad  beauty  of  those  characters  is 
found  in  still  fuller  measure  in  Mr.  Barrie's  forth- 
coming book  about  his  mother,  entitled  "  Marget 
Ogilvy." 

"  Mrs.  Cliffs  Yacht,"  the  sequel  to  Mr.  Stock 
ton's  amusing  "Adventures  of  Captain  Horn," 
which  is  now  current  in  an  English  weekly  and  an 
American  monthly,  will  be  published  in  book-form 
in  September,  and  will  contain  considerable  matter 
not  included  in  the  serial  publication. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  new  Methuen  edition 
of  Burns,  Andrew  Lang  writes  in  reference  to  the 
poet's  love-affairs : 

"It  is  higr.lv  improbable  that  any  woman,  however 
beautiful,  intelligent,  and  refined,  could,  as  a  wife,  have 
made  Burns  happy  and  kept  him  constant.  Jean  Armour, 
as  he  confesses,  he  admired  for  charms  by  no  means 
spiritual ;  in  Highland  Mary  (at  least  after  she  was  lost 
to  him)  he  recognized  an  ideal ;  but  ideals  can  only  keep 
their  place  after  they  are  lost.  Jean  Armour  was  to 
Burns,  in  later  years,  the  best  and  most  forgiving  of 
wives  ;  to  his  child,  even  by  a  rival,  the  most  exemplary 
of  mothers.  She  could  sing  his  songs,  and  if  she  was 
not  his  intellectual  equal,  it  is  no  rare  misfortune  for  a 
man  of  genius  to  marry  a  woman  whose  intellect  is  not 
on  the  level  of  bis  own.  'A  wife's  head,'  he  says,  'is 
immaterial  compared  to  her  heart.*  Others,  in  consider- 
able numbers,  he  desired  or  deplored,  but  it  was  Jean 
Armour  who  loved  him,  at  intervals  inspired  him,  cher- 
ished him,  forgave  him,  nursed  him,  and,  finally,  mourned 
him.  A  woman  can  do  no  more,  and,  sad  as  was  the 
wooing,  the  wedding  was  as  fitted  for  Burns  as  any 
human  marriage  could  be." 

A  new  story  by  F.  Marion  Crawford,  probably  to 
be  entitled  "Donna  Isabella,"  treats  of  mediaeval 
Italy.  Serial  publication  in  a  syndicate  of  news- 
papers will  be  begun  in  December. 

"Our  Seven  Homes"  is  the  title  under  which 
Mrs.  Rundle  Charles's  autobiographical  reminis- 
cences will  appear.  The  book  was  commenced  by 
the  author  of  "The  Schomberg-Cotta  Family" 
more  than  ten  years  ago,  "  at  the  instigation  of  a 
great  prince,"  and  deals  with  her  early  life,  home, 
and  parentage. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  won  this  guarded 
praise  from  the  Atkenaum,  of  London  : 

"  Writers  such  as  Mr.  Aldrich,  especially  in  a  country 
such  as  America,  possess  a  value  beyond  the  actual 
worth  of  their  achievement.  They  form  a  sort  of  stand- 
ard of  taster — a  negative  standard,  indeed,  rather  than  a 
positive  one  ;  they  help  to  hold  in  check  slovenly  work — 
work  which  strives  frothily  to  be  poetical,  the  work  of 
the  uneducated  and  the  ill-educated.  And  to  have  done 
no  more  than  this  is  to  have  done  no  mean  service  to  the 
art  of  letters." 

"  Sir  George  Tressady,"  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's 
novel  which  has  been  published  serially  during  the 
present  year,  will  be  published  in  book-form  in 
September. 

A  book  of  interest  to  play-goers  and  lovers  of 
music  may  be  looked  for  in  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Signor  Arditi."  It  will  be  embellished  with  numer- 
ous portraits  and  fac-similes  of  autographs,  and  will 
be  published  in  the  early  autumn. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Balzac's  "A  Bachelor's  Establishment." 

The  latest  volume  of  Balzac's  works  issued  is 
"  A  Bachelor's  Establishment,"  translated  by  Clara 
Bell,  with  a  preface  by  the  editor,  George  Saints- 
bury.  The  book  takes  rank  among  Balzac's  best 
works  ;  but,  like  all  of  his  most  powerful  novels, 
it  is  depressing  in  the  unrelieved  gloom  of  its  inci- 
dents and  in  the  ugly  phases  of  human  nature  that 
are  brought  out. 

Greed  for  money  is  the  master-passion  displayed, 
and  the  group  of  human  flies  that  gather  around 
the  honey-pot  of  old  Rouget's  fortune  forms  a  di- 
verse study  of  degraded  types.  The  old  man  him- 
self is  a  strange  picture  of  sodden  animalism  ;  and 
the  two  master-  villains,  Philippe  Bridau  and 
Maxeme  Gilet,  who  struggle  for  the  undivided 
possession  of  his  money,  are  presented  with  that 
singular  power  which  Balzac  possesses  in  the  study 
of  evil  natures.  Bridau,  however,  is  not,  in  spite 
of  the  author's  purpose  to  make  him  so,  the  most 
powerful  creation  the  book  contains.  His  preda- 
tory instincts  and  the  unleavened  badness  of  his 
nature  are  consistently  adhered  to,  but  the  daring 
and  swiftness  of  resource  developed  which  enable 
him  to  conquer  his  adversary,  Maxeme,  do  not  be- 
long to  his  earlier  character. 

A  finer  piece  of  work  is  the  presentation  of  Flore 
Brazier  ("  La  Rabouilleuse  "),  who  so  long  held  her 
place  at  the  head  of  Rouget's  bachelor  establish- 
ment. She,  too,  is  a  woman  of  low  type,  given 
over  to  things  of  the  flesh,  selfish,  and  sensual. 
But  she  is  painted  in  vivid  and  lasting  colors,  and 
her  story  is  convincing  at  every  stage. 

Avarice  and  sensualism  are,  indeed,  the  key- 
notes of  the  book,  which  is  one,  in  all  its  character- 
istics, fairly  representative  of  the  bent  of  Balzac's 
peculiar  powers.  Such  few  people  as  there  are 
who  are  not  utterly  bad  are  unimportant  and  only 
shadows  in  comparison  with  the  rest.  Even 
Agathe  and  Joseph,  the  mother  and  brother  of 
Bridau,  seem  created  only  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  into  greater  relief  the  villainy  of  the  chief 
character. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


Another  Historical  Romance. 

"  In  the  Wake  of  King  James,"  by  Standish 
O'Grady,  tells  a  story  of  lawless  doings  in  Ireland 
after  the  civil  war  which  divided  the  United  King- 
dom into  factions  of  Jacobites  and  Williamites. 
Young  Hugh  Netterville,  a  lieutenant  in  King 
William's  Irish  regiment,  sets  out  to  visit  his 
Jacobite  kinsmen  who  dwell  in  their  stronghold, 
Dun-Randal  on  the  Sea.  He  goes  in  good  faith, 
but  he  meets  with  none,  for  he  has  not  been  with 
them  long  before  he  is  seized  and  thrown  into  a 
dungeon.  He  has,  however,  had  time  to  make  one 
friend  in  the  castle.  His  cousin,  Lady  Sheela, 
comes  to  his  aid,  rescues  him  from  his  prison,  and 
together  they  make  good  their  flight.  But  more 
troubles  are  to  come,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
tale  he  in  his  turn  saves  Sheela  from  the  instruments 
of  torture  in  the  same  dungeon. 

There  is  in  the  story  a  marked  resemblance  to 
the  many  semi-historical  books  of  adventure  con- 
stantly appearing,  but  the  atmosphere  of  time  and 
place  is  fairly  well  conveyed. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Sermons  and  Story  Mixed. 

"  The  Farmer  and  the  Lord,"  by  George  H. 
Hepworth,  is  a  religious  novel  in  which  the  central 
character  is  an  old  New  England  farmer.  He  is 
an  obstinate  unbeliever,  and  he  indulges  on  all  oc- 
casions in  theological  discussions,  in  which  he  is  in- 
variably triumphantly  routed.  At  the  end  of  the 
tale — which  is  varied  by  the  usual  incidents  of  this 
class  of  fiction,  including  a  dissipated  son  rescued 
from  evil  courses  and  a  dying  daughter  who  lives 
long  enough  to  hear  her  father's  confession  of  re- 
turning faith — the  old  man  changes  his  opinions 
and  becomes  an  orthodox  Christian. 

The  book  will  probably  not  fall  under  the  eye  of 
the  unbelievers  at  whom  it  is  aimed,  but  it  will 
doubtless  be  added  to  most  Sunday-school  library 
lists,  and  will  be  patronized  by  those  who  like  ser- 
mons and  fiction  mixed  in  equal  proportions. 

Published  by  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.00. 

The  Gods  of  Greece  on  Tour. 
It  was  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  any  new  situa- 
tion in  the  range  of  broad  comedy  was  left  in 
which  the  Olympian  gods  and  goddesses  might 
figure,  but  "Venus  and  Cupid"  proves  the  con- 
trary. In  it  a  select  party  of  eight  divinities, 
headed  by  Venus  and  Cupid,  conceive  the  idea  of 
making  a  personally  conducted  tour  through  West- 
ern Europe,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Cook's  agent. 
To  Mt.  Olympus,  therefore,  one  Mr.  Tomkins,  the 
"  Personal  Conductor  of  the  Party,"  who  tells  the 
story,  is  wafted  unwillingly  on  the  back  of  Gany- 
mede's eagle,  and  the  preliminaries  are  arranged. 
It  is  a  very  unconventional  Ml.  Olympus  that  he 
beholds,  and  the  conversation  of  the  celestial  com- 
pany, couched  as  it  is  in  the  most  modern,  up-to- 
date  argot,  is  flippant  to  the  last  degree.  When,  a 
week  later,  the  Cook's  party,  all  clad  in  irreproach- 
able  traveling   costumes,   borrowed  by  the  light- 


fingered  Mercury  from  the  nearest  convenient 
quarter,  make  their  appearance  in  Greece,  ready 
to  set  out  on  their  trip,  it  is  with  anticipations  of  a 
diverting  journey  that  we  follow  their  adventures. 

Expenses  are  made  by  a  series  of  theatrical  per- 
formances, in  which  the  divinities  draw  crowds  by 
appeariog  in  their  own  proper  costumes  and 
characters.  And  from  the  beginning,  one  and 
all  of  the  company  display  a  lively  sense  of 
enjoyment  and  a  degree  of  moral  obliquity  such 
as  might  be  expected  of  Greek  deities.  Their 
leader,  in  spite  of  the  money  he  expects  to 
make,  spends  anxious  days  and  sleepless  nights  in 
the  management  of  his  celestial  troupe  ;  and  when 
he  has  established  them  in  London,  it  is  no  sur- 
prise to  him  to  find  each  one,  from  impudent  little 
Cupid  down  to  sober  old  Neptune,  involved  in 
some  separate  and  characteristic  predicament. 

Altogether,  the  book  is  a  capital  piece  of  droll- 
ery, and  the  irresponsible  demeanor  of  the  gods 
and  goddesses,  together  with  the  unlimited  possi- 
bilities they  display  for  getting  into  scrapes,  keeps 
the  interest  up  to  a  lively  pitch  until  we  see  them 
all  safely  restored  to  Olympian  heights.  With  but 
little  alteration  it  might  be  put  into  successful  dra- 
matic form  and  take  the  stage  as  a  piece  of  broad 
farce. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,"  $1.00. 


A  Drummer  as  a  Knight-Errant. 

The  quaintness  of  "Quaint  Crippen,"  the  hero 
of  Alwyn  M.  Thurber's  novel  of  that  name,  is 
rather  disappointing  in  degree.  He  is  a  commercial 
traveler,  less  cautious  and  more  confiding  of  dis- 
position than  the  average  type,  and  he  plays 
knight-errant  on  the  train  to  a  distressed  woman, 
who  is  carrying  a  young  baby  and  who  has  been 
robbed  of  all  her  money.  From  this  incident  the 
story  is  evolved.  The  two  fall  in  love,  and  ex- 
change long  letters  which  the  reader  will  feel  in- 
clined to  skip  ;  and  "  Quaint  Crippen,"  his  pretty 
widow  and  her  aged  mother,  as  well  as  the  few 
minor  characters  introduced,  all  prove  good,  worthy 
people,  well  grounded  in  religious  faith,  but  very 
dull  company  to  linger  among. 

Published  by  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co..  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  Poet's  Essays. 

Alice  Meynell,  whose  poems  have  given  her  high 
literary  standing,  and  » ho  is  also  known  as  a 
wriier  of  admirable  prose,  has  written  a  new 
volume  of  essays,  entitled  "The  Color  of  Life." 
The  temperament  and  moods  of  a  poet  pervade 
these  brief  papers,  both  in  subject-matter  and 
manner  of  handling  ;  and  whether  it  is  nature 
that  is  the  theme,  as  in  "Winds  of  the  World," 
"  Cloud,"  "  Rushes  and  Reeds,"  and  "  A  Point  of 
Biography"  ;  or  art,  as  in  "Symmetry  and  Inci- 
dent" ;  or  human  nature,  as  in  "  Eleonora  Duse  " 
and  "Eyes,"  every  page  is  full  of  discriminating 
and  sincere  thought,  uttered  wiih  a  fineness  of  ex- 
pression   that    gives     keen    intellectual    pleasure. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
Si-25- 


New  Publications. 
E.  Werner's  story,  "  She  Fell  in  Love  with  Her 
Husband,"  has  been  re-issued  in  paper  covers  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Rhoda  Broughton's  novel,  "  Not  Wisely  but 
Too  Well,"  has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  River  Bend  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Tacitus 
Hussey,  contains  a  number  of  homely  verses  in 
celebration  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Middle 
West  and  in  celebration  of  the  author's  friends' 
virtues.  It  is  illustrated  in  part  from  photographs. 
Published  by  Carter  &  Hussey,  Des  Moines  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  Wheels  :  A  Bicycle  Romance,"  by  A.  Wheeler, 
is  a  story  setting  forth  the  adveniures  of  two  young 
women  who  assume  masculine  guise  and  tour 
Europe  on  their  bicycles.  Their  sex  is  revealed 
through  their  feminine  terror  of  lizards  in  Her- 
culaneum.  Published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Love  Gone  Astray  "  is  the  latest  novel  from  the 
man  who  writes  over  the  pseudonym  of  "Albert 
Ross."  It  is  on  a  piece  with  his  other  tales — it 
deals  with  a  ruined  young  man  who,  for  a  consid- 
eration, marries  a  wealthy  girl  to  save  her  good 
name.  Published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Eucalyptus,"  by  Abbot  Kinney,  is  an  exhaust- 
ive and  valuable  treatise  on  this  useful  Australian 
tree.  It  describes  the  known  varieties,  discusses 
its  culture  and  uses,  as  timber  and  for  hygienic  and 
medical  purposes,  and  includes  excellent  photo- 
graphs of  many  varieties.  Published  by  B.  R. 
Baumgardt  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles  ;  price,  $2.50. 

Gustav  Kobbe\  who,  as  one  of  the  minor  poets, 
has  contributed  to  the  weeklies  and  minor  maga- 
zines, has  collected  something  more  than  a  score 
of  his  verses  in  a  little  book  entitled  "  My  Rosary 
and  Other  Poems."  They  comprise  brief  love- 
poems,  a  few  on  fate,  and  some  rhymed  tales  of 
the  New  England  sailor  folk.  Published  by  George 
H.  Richmond  &  Co.,  New  York. 


INTAGLIOS. 


My  Love's  Gift. 
You  ask  me  what— since  we  must  part— 

You  shall  bring  home  to  me  ; 
Bring  back  a  pure  and  faithful  heart, 

As  true  as  mine  to  thee. 
I  ask  not  wealth  nor  fame, 

I  only  ask  for  thee, 
Thyself — and  that  dear  self  the  same — 

My  love,  bring  back  to  me  ! 

You  talk  of  gems  from  foreign  Lands, 

Of  treasure,  spoil,  and  prize. 
Ah,  love  !  I  shall  not  search  your  hands, 

But  look  into  your  eyes. 
I  ask  not  wealth  nor  fame, 

I  only  ask  for  thee. 
Thyself — and  that  dear  self  the  same — 

My  love,  bring  back  to  me  ! 

You  speak  of  glory  and  renown. 

With  me  to  share  your  pride. 
Unbroken  faith  is  all  the  crown 

I  ask  for  as  your  bride. 
I  ask  not  wealth  nor  fame, 

I  only  ask  for  thee, 
Thyself — and  that  dear  self  the  same — 

My  love,  bring  back  to  me  ! 

Yon  bid  me  with  hope's  eager  gaze 

Behold  fair  fortune  come. 
I  only  dream  I  see  your  face 

Beside  the  hearth  at  home. 
I  ask  not  wealth  nor  fame, 

I  do  but  ask  for  thee  ! 
Thyself— and  that  dear  self  the  same — 

May  God  restore  to  me  ! 

— Juliana  Horatio  Evuatg's  "  Poems." 

Of  a  Poet— Written  for  a  Child. 

He  sang  of  brooks,  and  trees,  and  flowers, 

Of  mountain  tarns,  of  wood  wild  bowers, 

The  wisdom  of  the  starry  skies, 

The  mystery  of  childhood's  eyes, 

The  violet's  scent,  the  daisy's  dress, 

The  timid  breeze's  sly  caress. 

Whilst  England  waged  her  fiery  wars 

He  praised  the  silence  of  the  stars, 

And  clear  and  sweet  as  npland  rills 

The  gracious  wisdom  of  her  hills. 

Save  once,  when  Clifford's  fate  he  sang, 

And  bugle-like  his  lyric  rang. 

He  prized  the  ways  of  lowly  men, 

And  trod  with  them  the  moor  and  fen. 

Fair  Nature  to  this  lover  dear 

Bent  low  to  whisper  or  to  hear 

The  secrets  of  her  sky  and  earth 

In  gentle  Words  of  golden  Worth. 

— /.  M.  Mitchell's  "Collected Poems.' 


When  We  are  Parted. 

When  we  are  parted  let  me  lie 
In  some  far  comer  of  thy  heart. 
Silent,  and  from  the  world  apart, 

Like  a  forgotten  melody  : 

Forgotten  of  the  world  beside, 
Cherished  by  one,  and  one  alone, 
For  some  loved  memory  of  its  own  ; 

So  let  me  in  thy  heart  abide 
When  we  are  parted. 

When  we  are  parted,  keen  for  me 

The  sacred  stillness  of  the  night ; 

That  hour,  sweet  Love,  is  mine  by  right : 
Let  others  claim  the  day  of  thee  ! 
The  cold  world  sleeping  at  our  feet, 

My  spirit  shall  discourse  with  thine ; 

When  stars  upon  thy  pillow  shine, 

At  thy  heart's  door  I  stand  and  beat, 

Though  we  are  parted, 

— Hamilton  Aide's  "Poems.' 


The  Minuet-Dancer. 
So,  my  enchantress  in  the  flowered  brocade, 
You  call  an  elder  fashion  to  your  aid, 
Step  forth  from  Gainsborough's  canvas  and  advance, 
A  powdered  Galatea,  to  the  dance. 

About  you  clings  a  faded,  old-world  air, 
As  though  the  linkboys  shouted  round  your  chair. 
As  though  the  Macaronis  thronged  the  Mall, 
And  the  French  horns  were  sounding  at  Vauxhall. 

They  tread  the  stately  measure  to  its  close. 
The  silver  buckles  and  the  silken  hose, 
Ladies  and  exquisites  that  bend  and  sway, 
Brilliant  as  poppies  on  an  aatumn  day. 

You  dance  the  minuet  and  we  admire, 
We  dullards  in  onr  black  and  white  attire, 
Whose  rnsset  idyl  seems  a  mere  burlesque. 
Set  in  a  frame  so  fax  less  picturesque. 

Yet  I  take  heart ;  for  Love,  the  coatless  rogue, 
Can  scarcely  heed  what  raiment  be  in  rogue. 
Since  in  good  sooth  his  negligence  is  known 
As  something  scandalous  anent  his  own — 

And  so  he  whispers,  "  Eyes  were  bright  and  brown 
Long  ere  the  Powder  Tax  dismayed  the  town, 
And  faithful  shepherds  still  shall  babble  on 
Although  the  rapiers  and  the  frills  be  gone." 

— Alfred  Cochrane'*  "  Leviore  Plectra*' 


Gentleman's 


The  cyclists  of  Louisiana,  who  have  abandoned 
all  idea  of  getting  good  roads  in  any  other  way, 
are  asking  to  have  their  bicycles  taxed,  the  money 
to  be  used  exclusively  for  road  improvements. 
There  are  twenty  miles  of  good  roadway  in  New 
Orleans,  but  all  the  roads  running  out  of  town 
end  in  swamps,  and  cycling  becomes  somewhat 
monotonous  in  consequence.  The  cyclists  believe 
that  if  they  can  once  inaugurate  good  roads  in 
Louisiana,  where  they  are  practically  unknown, 
they  will  soon  become  popular  ;  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  tax  themselves  to  give  the  movement  a  good 
st  art- off. 


I  "Mixture 


Silver-Question 

SII/TER,"  by  J.  W.  Treadwell    -     10c.  j 
"WON  ON  A  SILVER  BASIS."  by 

T.  C.  Spelling         -  25c. 

— PUBLISHED   BY   L'S   FROM  — 

OUR  BOOKSTORE,  107  Montgomery  $ 

ENGRAVING  AND  FINE  STATIONERY  i 

In  newest  and  latest  designs  at  our 
Post  St.  Store, 

225  Post  St.,  near  Stockton 

HARTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS 

Slxcessors  to  Dodge  Bros. 

Heald's  Business  College 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

T"HE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST 
■*•  of  Chicago.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  business 
practice,  shorthand  (Pitman,  Graham.  Eclectic),  type- 
writing, telegraphy,  modern  languages,  English  branches, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education  rapidly 
taught. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  successful 
operation. 

Individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers.  Night  ses- 
sions in  all  departments.  Students  can  commence  at 
any  time.  Thousands  of  graduates  in  positions.  Write 
for  catalogue. 


MISS  HAMLJX'S  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAX  XESS  SEMINARY 

1849   JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  August  5th. 


H.  B.  PASMOKE, 

Wm.  Shakespeare,  London,  Conservatory,  Leipsic, 

Teacher  of  Singing  and  Theory  of  Music 

Will  resume  teaching  August  4th.     Classes  In   Harmony 
now  organizing.     For  terms  address 

1424  Washington  Street. 

Reception  hour,  Tuesdays  at  1.30. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606     VAN     NESS     AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves   its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1806. 
MME.   B.  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 

2014  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
MISS    WEST'S    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Certificate  admits  to  Vassar,  Smith,  and  Wellesley 
Colleges.  House  pupils  limited  to  14.  Kindergarten 
connected  with  the  school.     23d  year  opens  August  12th. 


BOOKS  FREE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  lor  them. 
Mention  age  and  kind  of  books  desired.    Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 

SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping*  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,   S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  Dolitical.     F.  O.  Box  2329. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,   81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dicksok,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


THE  LATEST  STYX.ES  IX 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRI~DCE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
632  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Softs.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


TERRACOTTA 

PRESSED  BRICK 
FIRE  PROOFING 


GL4DDING.McBE4^rn 

1358-1360  MARK r 
WORKS.  LINCOL 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  17,  1896. 


There  is  a  story  about  Henry  Arthur  Jones  to 
the  effect  that  he  gets  his  plots  out  of  that  form  of 
story-paper  of  which  the  Weekly  Chambermaid's 
Own  is  the  type.  This  was  a  rumor  that  one 
scouted  till  one  saw  "  The  Dancing  Girl,"  "  The 
Dancing  Girl  "  is  one  of  the  finest  dramas  of  its 
sort  that  has  come  out  of  England,  but  there  is  a 
suggestion  of  "  the  villain  still  pursued  her  "  about 
it.  Rebellious  Susan  did  not  show  the  influence  of 
Old  Sleuth  so  plainly.  She  was  purely  irrational, 
naturally  modern,  and  impertinently  independent 
and  aristocratic — a  very  interesting  lady  whom  one 
would  love  to  have  known  as  a  friend  and  hate  to 
have  bad  as  a  relative. 

In  "The  Masqueraders "  Mr.  Jones  has  once 
more  reverted  to  the  Family  Story  Paper.  The 
trail  of  Old  Sleuth  is  over  it  all.  This  is  said  with- 
out the  slightest  intention  of  abusing  Mr.  Jones's 
plays.  The  Old  Sleuth  style  of  literature  has  its 
fascination  for  those  who  are  educated  up  to  it. 
You  have  to  know  how  to  get  over  the  style.  That 
is  trying.  But  when  you  once  do  this,  then  the 
joys  of  innumerable  and  impossible  adventures 
seize  you  and  carry  you  along  in  triumph.  The 
prolific  fancy  of  the  Weekly  Chambermaid's  Own 
contributors  ought  to  have  been  utilized  long  before 
this.  Some  of  them  would  have  been  successful 
writers  if  the  Weekly  Chambermaid 's  had  not  in- 
sisted on  the  punishment  of  vice  and  reward  of 
virtue  in  the  last  chapter.  That  breaks  the  spirit 
of  a  writer  more  completely  than  anything  else. 
The  Weekly  Chambermaids  are  just  as  solicitous 
for  the  meting  out  of  justice  and  the  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  proprieties  as  even  the  editors  of  the 
big  American  magazines.    Can  one  say  more  ? 

Mr.  Jones  discovered  the  mines  of  wealth  con- 
tained in  these  despised  journals,  and  has  been 
working  them  assiduously.  He  knows  the  value 
of  a  rattling  story,  of  hair-breadth  escapes  and  wild 
adventures.  The  theatre  may  be  the  mirror  of 
nature,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  the  mirror  of 
that  commonplace  side  of  nature  that  we  are  all 
bored  to  death  with.  Why  can  not  it  mirror  the 
strange  side  of  life — the  side  where  peculiar  people 
live  out  their  singular  lives,  where  the  adventur- 
ous who  create  adventures  dwell  in  an  atmosphere 
of  enchanting  unusualness  ?  We  have  our  play- 
wrights of  the  normal  side  of  things — Dumas fils, 
and  Pinero,  and  Augustus  Thomas,  and  lots  of 
others.  Jones  is  our  playwright  of  the  grotesque, 
the  erratic,  the  melodramatic,  and  we  love  him 
accordingly. 

Most  of  the  leading  figures  in  "  The  Masquer- 
aders "  are  what  one  might  roughly  designate  as 
queer.  When  English  people  deviate  from  the 
common  run,  they  are  apt  to  deviate  largely. 
When  the  pendulum  begins  to  go,  it  swings  a  long 
way.  Sir  Brice  Skene  is  the  only  prominent  person 
in  the  play  who  is  a  conventional  type.  He  breathes 
melodrama,  especially  when  Mr.  Edeson  puts  on  a 
fiercely  hang-dog  expression  and  jerks  out  abusive 
and  brutal  sentences  in  a  sullen  monotone.  To 
this,  Miss  Allen's  Lady  Skene  opposes  resigned 
and  pallid  meekness,  with  bursts  of  virtuous  indig- 
nation when  Sir  Brice  suggests  a  line  of  conduct 
which  ought  not  to — though  it  sometimes  does — 
stamp  the  caste  of  Vere  de  Vere. 

Yet  Sir  Brice  is  not  always  melodramatic.  His 
proposal  to  Dulcie,  the  bar-maid,  in  the  middle  of 
a  hunt  ball,  walled  in  by  a  staring  circle  of  the 
British  aristocracy,  is  so  far-fetched  that  it  sounds 
as  if  it  might  be  real.  It  is  difficult  now  to  sur- 
prise us  with  stories  of  the  capers  cut  by  the  En- 
glish peerage.  We  are  hardened  ;  and  no  matter 
what  eccentricities  they  indulge  in,  we  can  be 
counted  upon  to  receive  the  news  with  the  stolidity 
of  Indians.  It  used  to  be  customary  in  the  drama 
to  have  proposals  take  place  in  the  midst  of  a 
listening  throng,  who  regarded  the  proceeding 
with  dull  indifference.  Then,  when  realism  came 
in,  the  throng,  when  they  scented  an  offer  in  the 
air,  discreetly  retired.  Mr.  Jones,  who  does  not 
let  any  pent-up  Utica  confine  him  to  fashion  or 
tradition,  reverts  to  the  old  style.  Only  it  was  real- 
istic in  Sir  Brice's  case.  It  is  very  much  what  such 
a  man  might  do.  Miss  Wishanger  and  Montagu 
Lushington  gave  the  key  to  the  situation  when  he 
asked,  "  Why  do  you  suppose  he  wants  to  marry 
that  girl  ?  "  To  which  she  responded,  "  Oh,  some 
one  bet  him  a  guinea  he  wouldn't." 

About  his  heroines,  Mr.  Jones  is  always  some- 
thing of  a  skeptic.  He  breaks  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Weekly  Chambermaid' s  Own  when 
hrcomes  to  them.  Their  beauty  is  not  transcend- 
ent, and  their  morals  are  of  the  most  rickety 
nature.  Mr.  Jones  is  very  severe  on  the  ideal 
woman,  for   he  evidently  has  never  thought  her 


interesting  enough  to  make  a  heroine  of  her.  She 
creeps  into  the  play,  but  she  is  always  in  the  sec- 
ond place.  She  is  tremendously  noble  in  "  The 
Masqueraders,"  and,  like  most  noble  women,  she 
spends  her  life  in  dragging  the  ignoble  members 
of  her  family  out  of  the  mud.  The  part  was  given 
to  Miss  Irish,  and  it  was  curious  to  see  this  hand- 
some woman,  with  her  hard  and  forceful  style, 
her  fiery  intensity,  and  her  obstinate  and  dominat- 
ing temperament,  all  calm,  and  soft,  and  subdued, 
into  a  high  ardor  of  self-renouncing  devotion.  It 
was  a  severe  test  to  carry  such  a  character  to  the 
point  where  it  ceased  to  be  priggish  and  became 
warm,  and  gracious,  and  gently  human.  Miss  Irish 
did  this,  and  did  it  well.  She  always  does  well. 
All  the  biting,  incisive  hardness  that  seemed  to  be 
part  of  herself  was  swept  away.  As  her  sister 
said,  she  was  a  soft,  warm,  cozy,  comfortable  thing. 

She  and  David  Remon  were  there  to  carry  Mr. 
Jones's  theories  on  to  their  exalted  interpretation. 
For  Mr.  Jones  has  his  theories,  and  he  never 
loses  sight  of  them.  He  is  becoming  fierce  and 
combative  over  them.  He  will  fight  for  his  ideals 
and  his  ideas.  He  is  not  afraid  of  them,  like 
Pinero.  He  does  not  shirk  them,  or  cut  them 
when  he  meets  them  face  to  face,  or  deny  them  ere 
the  cock  crows  thrice.  They  are  old  and  very 
grand,  which  may  be  the  reason  that  they  are 
easier  to  fight  and  die  over  than  Mr.  Pinero's. 

In  these  advanced  times,  the  situation  in  the  last 
act  is  one  to  challenge  debate.  Ten  years  ago 
every  one  would  have  known  the  only  possible 
ending  when  the  curtain  rose  upon  the  observatory 
sitting-room.  To-day  one  was  quite  doubtful  how 
an  up-to-date  English  playwright,  with  a  head  full 
of  theories,  intended  to  untangle  the  snarl  of  a 
married  woman,  a  brutal  husband,  and  an  exalted 
lover.  The  two  nobler  natures,  with  the  glory  of 
self-sacrifice  uplifting  them,  raise  the  weaker  one 
between  them  to  those  stern  heights  whence  self- 
love  is  banished  and  the  feeble  apologies  of  weak- 
ness and  temptation  wither  away  for  lack  of  en- 
couragement. This  Roman  virtue  is  decidedly  out 
of  fashion.  Whether  we  will  throw  back  to  it  in 
the  next  century  is  a  question.  Ten  years  from 
now,  what  will  be  the  solution  of  "  The  Masquer- 
aders "  problem  ?  Will  a  man's  lofty  idealism  and 
a  woman's  high  sense  of  honor  sever  a  splendid 
affection  ?  Or  shall  we  find  David  and  Dulcie  so 
far  advanced  that  the  absent  husband  will  be  no 
more  a  bar  to  their  life-long  happiness  than  if  he 
had  already  passed  to  that  bourne  whence  no  trav- 
eler returns  ? 

In  Dulcie,  Mr.  Jones  has  again  made  one  of 
those  semi-pagan  women,  those  creatures  of  light, 
and  joy,  and  pleasure-of-life  that  he  is  so  fond  of. 
Dulcie  is  not  so  daring  and  defiant  as  Lady  Susan 
Harabin,  for  she  has  not  got  a  ready-made  fortune 
and  position  to  stand  firmly  upon,  or  a  family  to 
fall  back  on  if  things  go  grievously  wrong.  Neither 
is  she  a  beautiful,  flaunting  figure  of  luxury,  a 
poisonous,  splendid  flower  growing  in  insolent  tri- 
umph with  its  face  to  the  sun,  like  Drusilla  Ives. 
She  is  younger,  simpler,  sillier  ;  but  their  pagan 
love  of  life  and  joy  burns  in  her  soul.  She  is  the 
weakest  of  all  Mr.  Jones's  heroines.  She  is  clay 
in  the  hands  of  whomever  would  mold  her.  She 
loves  life  and  pleasure,  but  no  particular  person. 
Her  outbursts  toward  the  end  of  the  play  seem 
curiously  incongruous  after  her  futile  triviality  in 
the  beginning.  She  is  terrified  of  her  husband, 
and  lives  on  with  him,  living  on  money  given  her 
by  her  old  lover.  Yet  she  is  not  inconsistent.  She 
is  a  real  type,  and  a  type  that  her  author  has  de- 
lineated with  great  skill. 

The  woman  who  was  chosen  to  fill  out  the  por- 
trait had  to  efface  her  own  individuality  in  many 
ways.  Miss  Allen's  sweetness  is  again  mal-apropos 
in  the  character  of  Dulcie.  Dulcie  was  not  sweet, 
foolish,  and  frivolous  at  first,  crushed  and  bewil- 
dered later  on.  She  was  of  the  helpless,  attractive 
order  of  women  who  have  to  lean  on  something. 
Miss  Allen  is  excellent  in  the  first  act.  She  is  a 
little  too  lady-like,  but  she  can  hardly  help  that. 
It  is  certainly  very  curious,  very  Jones-ey,  to  pre- 
sent this  charming  young  woman,  with  the  manners 
of  a  well-bred  New  York  girl  and  the  voice  of  an 
English  lady  of  quality,  as  a  bar-maid  in  an  inn. 
No  wonder  the  English  aristocracy  are  marrying 
up  all  the  bar-maids,  if  they  look  like  Miss 
Allen. 

In  the  subsequent  acts — the  acts  where  she  ap- 
pears in  the  glories  of  Lady  Skene — she  is  in  a 
state  of  doleful  and  bewildered  resignation.  The 
English  divorce  laws  do  not  meet  injured  wives 
half-way,  as  ours  do.  Moreover,  injured  wives  on 
the  stage  never  seem  to  think  that  there  is  such  a 
remedy  for  their  misfortunes  as  divorce.  There 
would  not  be  any  drama  if  they  did.  Lady  Skene 
never  gives  the  subject  a  thought.  Instead,  she 
flitted  about  in  dreary  or  terrified  apathy,  fright- 
ened of  her  husband,  frightened  of  society, 
frightened  of  scandal.  She  wears  lovely  clothes 
and  looks  lovely.  In  nine  months  she  and  Sir 
Brice  borrow  six  thousand  pounds  from  David 
Remon,  and,  though  the  ignominy  of  the 
action  weighs  upon  her  spirits,  her  wardrobe  is 
not  allowed  to  get  out  of  repair.  Lady  Skene  is 
a  beautiful  figure  of  grace  and  fashion  on  that 
momentous  evening  when  her  husband  and  her 
lover  gamble  for  her — a  pallid  woman,  with  dark 
eyes  and  reddish,  close-rippled  hair.  Her  curious 
coloring  is  brought  out  by  a  mauve  velvet  bodice 


and  pale,  soft-trailing  mauve  skirts,  the  maker  of 
which  must  have  got  her  share  of  David  Remon's 
six  thousand  pounds. 


Scent  o'  Pines. 
Love,  shall  I  liken  thee  unto  the  rose 

That  is  so  sweet? 
Nay,  since  for  a  single  day  she  grows, 
Then  scattered  lies  upon  the  garden-rows 

Beneath  our  feet. 

£ut  to  the  perfume  shed  when  forests  nod. 

When  noonday  shines, 
That  lulls  us  as  we  tread  the  woodland  sod. 
Eternal  as  the  eternal  peace  of  God — 

The  scent  o'  pines. 

—Hugh  McCullock,  Jr 


One  of  the  largest  retail  dry-goods  houses  in 
New  York  city  is  considering  the  advisability  of 
starting  a  school  of  its  own  for  its  cash-girls,  some- 
what after  the  system  that  is  in  operation  in  several 
of  the  large  Chicago  stores.  In  Chicago  it  was 
found  that  the  cash-girls  employed  in  the  big  stores 
were  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  get  an  education 
and  earn  a  living  at  the  same  time.  Most  of  them 
are  helping  support  a  family,  and  they  could  not 
afford  to  give  up  their  small  salary  and  go  to 
school.  Business  does  not  begin  in  earnest  in 
these  department-stores  much  before  ten  o'clock. 
Some  of  the  girls  attend  the  school  from  half-past 
eight  until  ten  in  the  morning,  and  a  second 
division  receive  instruction  early  in  the  afternoon. 
These  schools  have  been  found  to  make  the  cash- 
girls  more  diligent  in  their  work  and  give  them 
ambition  to  improve  themselves. 


After  ten  years'  trial  of  a  Sunday  law  in  New 
Orleans,  it  has  been  decided  to  abandon  it  as  im- 
practicable. During  these  ten  years,  however,  the 
law  has  been  enforced  only  three  months,  and  that 
spasmodically,  a  couple  of  Sundays  at  the  time. 
The  city  officials  have  testified  unanimously  against 
the  law,  saying  that  it  took  the  entire  police  force 
to  support  it,  and  that  in  the  criminal  courts  the 
murder  and  other  more  important  cases  have  been 
crowded  from  the  docket  by  the  immense  number 
of  Sunday-law  violations.  A  Sunday  law — such  is 
the  general  verdict  —  is  impracticable  in  a  com- 
munity where  only  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion is  Anglo-Saxon  and  less  than  one  per  cent,  of 
New  England  stock. 


Advertising  dodges  are  sometimes  advertising 
swindles.  A  London  firm  recently  put  a  bicycle 
propelled  by  mechanical  power  in  its  shop-window, 
and  offered  it  as  a  prize  to  the  person  purchasing 
five  dollars'  worth  in  the  shop  who  guessed  the  cor- 
rect mileage  covered  by  the  machine  on  the  day  of 
the  purchase.  A  stranger  guessed  the  correct 
number,  but  the  dealers  had  another  correct  guess 
in  hand,  which  turned  out  to  be  in  the  name  of  a 
private  friend  of  the  firm.  The  stranger  has  taken 
the  matter  into  the  law  courts. 


Paris  policemen  have  been  supplied  with  electric 
dark  lanterns,  by  means  of  which  they  can  see  one 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  away.  They  are  employed 
so  successfully  in  raids  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  on 
the  homeless  persons  who  sleep  there  at  night, 
that  Saint  Cloud,  Sevres,  and  Ville  d'Avray  are 
overrun  with  vagrants. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 
Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernhstinb  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Seventh  Week  of  the  Season  of  Italian  and  English  Grand 

Opera  under  the  Direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs. 
Week  of  August  17th.      Every  Evening.    Verdi's  Ever- 
Popular  Opera, 

ixj    tkovatore  : 

In  Preparation,  "Aida,"  "La  Traviata,"  •■Hansel  and 
Gretel,"  "  La  Sonnambula." 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &.  Co — (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Beginning  Monday,  August  17th.    The  Enormous  Laugh- 
ing Hit,  the  New  York,  London,  and 
Paris  Comedy  Success, 

-:-    THE     CAY     PARISIANS    -:- 

Management  of  Charles  Frohman.   A  Great  Cast,  Headed 

by  W.  J.   Ferguson    and    Sadih    Martinot. 

Preeminently  the  Best  of  Frohman  Comedies. 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Monday  Next.      Third   and    Last  Week  of  the    Dis- 
tinguished  Irish  Comedian, 

-:•   CHAUNCEY     OLCOTT   ■:■ 

In  the  Picturesque  Irish  Play, 

-:-    THE     MINSTREL    OF     CLARE    -:- 

Next  Attraction On  the  Bowery 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 
Notice.— Owing  to  the  Tremendous  Success  of 

-:-   THE    GREAT    UNKNOWN    -:- 

So   Delightfully   Presented  by  The  Frawley  Com- 
pany, This  Charming  and  Excruciatingly  Funny 
Comedy  will  be  Continued  For  the  Week 
Commencing  Monday,  August  17th. 

Special — August  25th The  Social  Trugt 


The  most  charming  flavor  of 
tea  evaporates  first.  Your  tea 
should  be  drunk  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble after  being  roasted. 

Nobody  on  the  coast  roasts 
tea  but  us,  and  Schilling's  Best 
is  roasted  in  our  roasting  ma- 
chines. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1896  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVIII.— can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.    Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  TORE 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


GUARANTEED    APOLLO. 

Apollo  Galvanized  Iron  differs  from  other  makes 
in  being  of  uniform  softness  and  workable. 

Takes  less  time  to  do  a  job. 

Return  to  your  jobber  at  his  expense  any  sheet 
or  part  of  a  sheet  that  develops  in  working  any 
defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


August  17,  1896. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  Lively  French  Farce. 

"The  Gay  Parisians,"  which  is  to  be  given  its 
first  presentation  in  San  Francisco  nest  Monday 
night  at  the  Baldwin,  comes  from  a  French  source, 
and  is  much  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  "  Pink 
Dominoes."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  rattling  French  farce. 
The  original,  "  L'Hdtel  de  Libre  Echange,"  was 
put  on  at  the  Nouveaut£,  in  Paris,  over  a  year  ago, 
and  is  still  running  there  to  crowded  houses.  In 
New  York  it  ran  for  over  two  hundred  nights,  and 
in  London  it  is  enjoying  a  similar  success.  In  the 
latter  city,  owing  to  some  complication  of  copy- 
right, it  appears  under  the  name  of  "  A  Night 
Out." 

W.  J.  Ferguson  and  Sadie  Martinot  are  the  two 
leading  members  of  the  company  who  will  present 
the  play  here.  The  former  has  the  role  of  a  mar- 
ried man  who  takes  another  man's  wife  (Miss  Mar- 
tinot) out  to  see  the  sights  of  Paris.  The  other 
members  of  the  company  are  James  O.  Barrows, 
C.  B.  Wells,  W.  B.  Shirley,  Tully  Marshall,  Frank 
Durant,  Louis  Hendricks,  Frank  Morris,  Vaughn 
Glaser,  Frank  A.  Connor,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Phillips,  Mar- 
garet Gordon,  Claire  Rodrigue,  Vergie  Graves, 
Judith  Bordeaux,  and  Nellie  McCaul. 

"The  Great  Unknown"  Repeated. 

"The  Great  Unknown"  has  had  such  a  pros- 
perous week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  that  the 
management  has  been  persuaded  to  break  through 
its  rule  of  giving  a  new  play  each  week.  It  will  be 
continued  until  Monday,  August  24th,  when  "A 
Social  Trust,"  the  new  play  by  Ramsay  Morris  and 
Hilary  Bell,  will  be  given  its  first  production  on 
any  stage 

"  The  Great  Unknown "  is  one  of  Augustin 
Daly's  recent  adaptations  from  a  German  farce. 
The  central  idea  is  that  of  a  woman  who  neglects 
her  family  to  become  a  great  literary  light,  and  the 
play  is  taken  up  with  showing  how  they  might  go 
to  ruin  without  her  guidance  and  also  in  convincing 
her  that  her  first  duty  is  at  home.  The  play  is  well 
cast,  with  Harry  Corson  Clarke  as  the  frisky  old 
husband,  who  is  inclined  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines  ;  Frank  Worthing  as  the  leading  man, 
Blanche  Bates  as  the  hoyden  daughter,  Mrs  Thorn- 
dyke-  BoucicauH  as  an  aspirant  for  histrionic  fame, 
Wilton  Lackaye  as  an  impetuous  Irish  lover,  and 
Hope  Ross,  Madge  Carr  Cook,  Phosa  McAllister, 
Lansing  Rowan,  Alice  Pixley,  George  Leslie,  and 
Wilson  Enos  in  the  other  parts. 

"  Trovatore"  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  grand-opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  continues  to  enjoy  unabated  popularity. 
San  Francisco  has  always  had  a  large  community 
of  music-lovers,  and  they  are  making  the  most  of 
this  opportunity  to  hear  the  works  of  the  great 
composers,  at  popular  prices  but  sung  by  artists 
and  admirably  staged.  There  remain  but  two 
more  nights  of  the  present  bill :  this  (Saturday) 
evening  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  will  be  sung,  and 
the  last  performance  of  "The  Huguenots"  will 
take  place  to-morrow  night. 

There  will  be  but  a  single  opera  presented  next 
week,  but  that  one  is  "  II  Trovatore."  The  cast 
will  be  as  follows  : 

Manrico,  alternating,  Fernando  Michelena,  Martin 
Pache  ;  Count  di  Lnna,  alternating,  Maurice  de  Vries, 
John  J.  Raffael ;  Ferrando,  alternating,  M.  Abramoff, 
Richard  Karl;  Ruiz,  Edward  Torpi;  Gypsy,  G.  Napo- 
leoui ;  Leonora,  alternating,  Mme,  Natali,  Nina  Bertini 
Humphrys ;  Azucena,  alternating,  Flora  Finlayson, 
Bernice  Holmes;  Inez,  Irene  Mull. 

Among  the  operas  now  in  preparation  at  the 
Tivoli  are  "  Aida,"  "  La  Traviata,"  "  La  Sonnam- 
bula,"  and  Humperdinck's  fairy  opera,  "  Hansel 
and  Gretel." 

Olcott's  Last  Week. 

Chauncey  Olcott  will  begin  his  last  week  at  the 
California  Theatre  next  Monday  evening.  He  will 
then  present  a  third  play,  "  The  Minstrel  of  Clare," 
an  Irish  drama  written  by  the  late  Fred  Marsden. 
It  is  a  modern  Irish  play,  the  period  being  about 
1852,  and  the  scene  is  laid  in  one  of  the  most  pict- 
uresque portions  of  the  Emerald  Isle.  As  Larry 
O'Lynn,  the  minstrel,  Mr.  Olcott  has  a  r61e  that  is 
quite  different  from  those  of  either  of  his  other 
plays.  He  will  sing  a  number  of  songs,  however, 
among  them  being  "Love  Remains  the  Same," 
"  Rory  Darling,"  "  The  Minstrel  Boy,"  and  "  The 
Young  Rose." 

The  next  attraction  at  the  California  will  be 
Steve  Brodie  in  "On  the  Bowery."  Mr.  Brodie 
first  brought  himself  before  the  public  by  jumping 
off  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  He  survived  this  feat, 
and,  having  thus  proved  himself  to  be  a  hard 
man,  he  opened  a  saloon  on  the  New  York 
Bowery.  He  is  said  to  be  a  remarkable  example 
of  the  present  New  York  Bowery  boy.  The  play 
in  which  he  appears  naturally  affords  him  abundant 
opportunity  to  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  his  kind. 
There  is  some  plot  to  it,  but  it  runs  to  thrilling 
situations. 


a  considerable  sum — fifteen  thousand  francs  for  the 
thirty  performances  of  "  Thermidor  "  given  at  the 
Porte  St.  Martin  during  the  legal  proceedings  ; 
twelve  thousand  six  hundred  francs  for  twenty-one 
performances  since  the  first  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced against  him  ;  and  for  every  presentation 
up  to  the  number  of  thirty,  given  hereafter  without 
permission,  he  will  have  to  pay  one  thousand 
francs. 

Lecocq,  the  composer  of  "  Giroflg  "  and  "The 
Little  Duke,"  has  also  been  figuring  in  the  courts. 
It  seems  that  he  had  persuaded  the  manager  of 
the  Bouffes-Farisiennes  to  engage  Mile.  Dartoy  to 
sing  the  leading  part  in  his  new  opera,  "  Ninette," 
and  then,  when  she  spurned  his  more  than  friendly 
advances,  he  turned  about  and  would  not  allow 
the  production  of  his  work  unless  Mile.  Dartoy 
were  discharged.  The  unhappy  manager  there- 
upon discharged  her,  and  she  has  just  been 
awarded  twelve  thousand  dollars  damages  for 
breach  of  contract. 

A  third  case  in  which  the  theatre  furnishes  the 
litigants  is  that  of  Mile.  Antonia  de  la  Trinidad 
Ramos  against  the  director  of  the  Varie'tes.  She 
was  engaged  to  play  the  part  of  a  postilion,  and 
was  very  proud  of  her  natty  appearance  in  it.  In 
one  scene  she  was  to  appear  on  horseback,  snap 
her  whip,  and  exclaim  "  I  am  the  post ;  it  is  I  who 
am  the  post ! "  Unfortunately,  the  lady,  whose 
name  is  such  a  mouthful,  herself  possesses  a  very 
small  mouth,  and  the  most  she  could  make  of  her 
line  was  "  Ze  zouis  la  posse."  This,  the  author 
declared,  made  his  play  ridiculous,  and  he  would 
let  her  play  only  a  still  less  important  part.  Hence 
her  suit  against  the  management.  We  have  not 
heard  how  it  has  come  out. 


Theatrical  Lawsuits  in  Paris. 
The  law  courts  of  Paris  are  seeing  much  of 
theatrical  people  just  now.  Coquelin  has  been 
completely  worsted  in  his  long  legal  fight  with  the 
Comgdie-Francaise.  For  his  repeated  infringe- 
ments of  the  Moscow  Decrees,  he  will  have  to  pay 


Notes. 
Sardou  is  writing  a  play  for  Henry  Irving,  and 
its  hero  is  Robespierre. 

The  next  stock  season  at  the  California  Theatre 
will  last  fourteen  weeks. 

Zola's  "  L'Assornmoir  "  has  been  revived  in  Lon- 
don, and  is  enjoying  a  prosperous  run. 

Kathryn  Kidder  is  an  enthusiastic  bicyclist,  and 
is  always  accompanied  by  her  wheel  when  on  tour. 

Robert  Mantell  is  to  use  a  dramatization  of 
Rider  Haggard's  "King  Solomon's  Mines"  next 
season. 

Louis  James  and  Alexander  Salvini  are  among 
the  stars  who  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Baldwin  in  the 
near  future. 

Bret  Harte's  new  play  has  at  last  been  given  a 
name.  It  is  to  be  called  "  Sue,"  and  its  scenes  are 
laid  in  the  Sierras. 

Belle  Archer  is  going  into  farce-comedy.  She  is 
to  play  the  part  of  the  widow  in  "  A  Milk  White 
Flag  "  next  season. 

Nellie  McHenry  will  begin  her  regular  season's 
work  next  week.  She  has  a  new  play,  called  "  A 
Night  in  New  York." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  Holland  Brothers 
will  go  on  to  Australia  after  their  engagement  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre. 

William  Gillette  will  soon  bring  out  his  new 
play,  "  Secret  Service,"  in  New  York.  It  will  be 
given  in  this  city  later  in  the  season. 

What  is  called  a  "grand  revival"  of  Denman 
Thompson's  play,  "The  Old  Homestead,"  will  be 
seen  at  the  California  in  the  near  future. 

Evans  and  Hoey  have  made  rather  a  catch  in 
securing  Anna  Held,  the  beautiful  music  -  hall 
singer,  for  the  revival  of  "  A  Parlor  Match." 

"  Town  Topics,"  which  is  soon  to  be  seen  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  is  a  farce-comedy  of  the  Hoyt 
variety,  and  is  said  to  be  full  of  good  specialties. 

Isabelle  Irving  will  be  the  Flavia  and  James 
Hackett  will  have  the  leading  male  role  in  "  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  when  it  comes  to  the  Baldwin. 

The  last  performance  of  the  Empire  Theatre 
Company  at  the  Baldwin  will  take  place  this  (Sat- 
urday) evening.  The  play  will  be  "  The  Masquer- 
aders." 

Henry  E.  Dixey's  present  intention  is  to  star  next 
season  in  a  play  called  "  His  Absent  Boy,"  and 
Margaret  Craven  will  probably  be  in  the  company 
supporting  him. 

Kathryn  Kidder's  production  of  "  Madame  Sans- 
Gene"  is  a  lavish  one.  The  scenery,  costumes, 
and  furniture  used  in  the  play  cost  more  than  forty 
thousand  dollars. 

Joseph  Grismer  and  Phcebe  Davis  are  expected 
to  arrive  here  shortly.  They  will  spend  a  few 
weeks  in  San  Francisco  prior  to  their  opening  in 
"  Humanity  "  at  the  Columbia. 

The  Mapleson  Imperial  Opera  Company  will 
soon  begin  its  season  in  New  York.  Among  the 
novelties  which  will  be  produced  are  Leoncavallo's 
new  works,  "  Chatterton  "  and  "  Andrea  Chenier." 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  Instructor  Belasco  that  bis 
lessons  to  Mrs.  Carter  were  given  in  this  country 
and  not  in  Paris.  In  the  latter  city,  Mile.  Savary, 
once  of  the  Comgdie-Francaise,  has  just  sued  Mile. 
Delna,  of  the  Opera  Comique,  for  similar  services 


extending  over  a  period  of  five  years,  and  she  sets 
her  compensation  at  the  modest  figure  of  eighteen 
thousand  francs. 

Sadie  Martinot,  who  is  to  have  the  leading  fe- 
male r61e  in  "  The  Gay  Parisians  "  at  the  Baldwin 
next  week,  was  the  original  Nanon  and  Nadjy  in 
the  New  York  productions  of  those  operas. 

"  Michael  Strogoff  "  and  "  Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days"  have  paid  in  royalties  fully  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  to  Jules  Verne,  and  as 
much  more  to  Adolph  d'Ennery,  who  adapted  them 
for  the  stage. 

Gilbert  Parker's  new  story,  "  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty,"  has  been  dramatized  for  Beerbohm  Tree. 
It  will  make  part  of  his  repertoire  during  his  forth- 
coming tour  of  the  United  States,  which  will  in- 
clude a  brief  engagement  in  San  Francisco. 

After  the  close  of  the  Frawley  engagement  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre,  the  company  which  has  been 
playing  "Trilby  "  in  Australia  will  appear  at  that 
theatre  for  a  brief  engagement.  Edith  Crane  and 
Jennie  Reiffarth  are  members  of  the  company. 

Georgia  Cayvan  will  make  her  first  appearance 
as  a  star  at  Palmer's  Theatre,  New  York.  In  addi- 
tion to  three  new  plays,  she  will  probably  include 
in  her  repertoire  "Squire  Kate,"  in  which  she 
made  one  of  her  greatest  successes  at  the  Lyceum. 

Robert  Downing  is  to  have  a  repertoire  of  en- 
tirely new  plays  this  season.  One  is  an  historical 
play,  entitled  "  Putnam,  a  Son  of  the  Revolution," 
and  another  is  "  In  Search  of  Happiness,"  which 
was  written  by  Eduard  Dusard  and  Mr.  Downing. 

David  Braham  has  not  severed  his  connection 
with  Edward  Harrigan,  and  is  writing  a  number  of 
songs  for  Harrigan's  new  play,  "Marty  Malone." 
Among  the  old  members  of  his  company  who  are 
to  be  with  him  next  season  are  Dan  Collyer,  Harry 
Fisher,  George  Merritt,  William  West,  and  -Ed 
Williams.  Pauline  Train,  a  new  member  of  the 
company  who  made  something  of  a  hit  in  "  Little 
Christopher,"  is  being  rather  starred  in  the  cast. 

Julia  Marlowe  Taber  and  her  husband  will  begin 
their  annual  tour  next  month,  San  Francisco  being 
included*  in  their  itinerary.  In  addition  to  their 
usual  repertoire,  they  have  a  new  dramatization  of 
George  Eliot's  "  Romola  "  by  Elwyn  A.  Barron, 
the  London  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald.  Mrs.  Taber  will  have  the  part  of  Romola, 
of  course,  and  her  husband  will  play  Savonarola. 
New  scenery  has  been  prepared  for  the  play  by 
Charles  A.  Piatt,  author  of  "  Italian  Gardens." 

Nearly  two  hundred  managers  met  at  Hoyt's 
Theatre  in  New  York,  one  afternoon  last  week, 
and  proceeded  to  organize  the  United  Theatrical 
Managers'  Association.  They  had  not  formulated 
their  aims  at  our  latest  information,  but  they 
unanimously  agreed  that  they  would  be  stronger 
united  than  as  individuals.  The  organization's 
chief  work  will  probably  be  in  the  way  of  getting 
reductions  from  the  railroads,  but  it  will  also  be 
useful  in  case  of  strikes  among  theatrical  em- 
ployees, in  regulating  actors'  salaries,  and  a  hun- 
dred other  ways. 

The  Louisiana  legislature  at  its  last  session 
passed  a  law  prohibiting  women  from  wearing  hats 
at  theatres.  The  State  House  was  crowded  on  the 
day  when  the  bill  was  passed,  the  audience  being 
very  large  and  resplendent  in  beauty  and  dress. 
Senator  Fenner,  who  championed  the  women's 
cause,  succeeded  in  getting  in  an  amendment  al- 
lowing the  wearing  of  "opera-hats  and  aigrettes." 
This  amendment  threatens  dire  confusion  at  the 
theatres  in  the  fall,  for  the  "opera-hat"  is  denned 
by  neither  the  laws  nor  the  dictionaries.  The 
milliners  of  New  Orleans  declare  that  an  opera- 
hat  is  one  which  fits  close  to  the  head  and  is  with- 
out brim,  but  in  the  matter  of  trimming,  each 
owner  can  follow  the  dictates  of  her  own  sweet  will, 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  as  high 
as  a  bonnet  of  the  Marie  Antoinette  type. 


"  A  Strayed  Goldbug  "  comments  on  the  fitness 
of  the  sobriquet  of  "The  Boy  Orator  of  the 
Platte "  as  applied  to  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nominee,  remarking  that  "like  the  stream  of 
eloquence  that  flows  from  the  mouth  of  that  great 
man,  the  Platte  River  is  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred miles  long  and  only  six  inches  deep." 


Henry  Watterson  writes  from  London  of  "the 
pigeon  English  that  prevails  throughout  English 
society,  delivered  in  a  ghastly  drawl  which  marks 
a  cross  between  the  mannerisms  respectively  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Sir  Henry  Irving." 


—  Velveteen  binding,  as  we  all  know,  is 
now  the  accepted  dress  skirt  binding.  The  famous 
S.  H.  &  M.  velveteen  binding  can  be  purchased 
with  a  row  of  featherbone  combined  with  it,  all 
made  together  and  ready  to  sew  on,  thus  affording 
a  perfect  binding  and  extender  at  the  same  time. 
The  S.  H.  &  M.  people  were  a  long  time  securing 
a  velveteen  that  could  be  depended  upon  for  uni- 
form excellence,  and  when  they  found  it  they  took 
the  whole  output  of  the  velveteen,  and  thus  their 
binding  can  always  be  depended  upon.  It  is  strong, 
neatly  joined,  and  comes  in  every  conceivable  color, 
with  or  without  the  featherbone  addition. 


(MARIAN!    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 
"  Man  always  lacks  energy 
and  endurance — Vin  Mariani  is 
a  new  and  exquisite  source  of 
energy,  Mariani  is  a  benefactor 
of  man." 

Rev.  Father  Didon. 
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Whitman's         Pure-  wholesome, 

INSTANTANEOUS  tTTT^- 

Chocolate         no    boiling. 


Always  in  season.     Hopkins'  Steamed   Hominy 
(Hulled  Corn).     Elegant  lunch  in  Milk.     Qt.  can. 


RENTS 


BALDWIN 
HAMMOND 


COLLECTED 
and 


INSURED 


10  Montgomery  St. 


Ill  PANS 

TABULES 


A  gentleman  of  a  methodical  habit,  who 
had  adopted  the  practice  of  retaining  a 
copy  of  every  prescription  issued  by  his 
family  physician,  became  interested  as 
time  went  on  to  note  that  the  same 
ingredients  were  pretty  certain  to  be 
prescribed  at  some  point  of  the  treatment 
of  every  case.     For  a  poor  appetite,  or 
a  sore  throat,  for  restlessness  which 
disturbed  the  baby's  sleep,  and  for 
troubles  which  beset  the  aged  grandparents, 
the  favorite  remedy  was  always  turning 
up,  although  slightly  modified  from  time 
to  time  and  used  often  in  conjunction 
with  others.    One  day  our  friend  happened 
to  observe  that  the  formula  of  a  certain 
advertised  remedy  was  identical  with  the 
latest  prescription  he  had  received  from  his 
own  physician,  and  in  some  surprise  he 
stated  the  case  to  him.     The  family 
doctor,  after  listening  to  what  he  had  to 
say,  replied  :     "  The  case  is  about  this 
way  :    Whenever  there  is  a  disturbance 
of  the  functions  of  the  body,  no  matter 
of  what  nature,  it  is  pretty  certain  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs.     When  they  are  all 
right,  the  patient  gets  well.     That 
particular  formula  that  you  have  observed 
me  to  write  more  and  more  frequently 
is  the  result  of  an  age  of  careful 
experiment,  and  is  pretty  generally  agreed 
upon  now  by  all  educated  physicians  who 
keep  up  with  the  times.     The  discovery 
of  the  past  few  years  of  the  means  of 
reducing  every  drug  to  a  powder  and 
compressing  the  powders  into  Little 
lozenges  or  tablets,  or  tabules,  if  you 
prefer,  which  will  not  break  or  spoil,  or 
lose  their  good  qualities  from  age,  if 
protected  from  air  and  light,  is  the 
explanation  of  how  it  has  come  about 
that  this  prescription  is  now  for  sale  as 
an  advertised  remedy.     It  is  the  medicine 
that  nine  people  out  of  ten  need  every 
time  they  need  any,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  making  it  so  easy  to  obtain,  so 
carefully  prepared,  and  withal  so  cheap, 
will  tend  to  actually  prolong  the  average 
of  human  life  during  the  present 
generation." 

Ripans  Tabales  are  sold  by  druggist;. 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The 
cal  Company.  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  Ne\** 
vial,  to  cents. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


"Smart"  people  are  not  in  favor  with  Lord 
Meath.  In  a  recent  magazine  article  he  declares 
that  they  are  merely  obtrusive  people.  They  are 
those  whose  vanity  is  so  great,  or  whose  social 
position  is  so  small,  that  they  feel  compelled  to 
advertise  themselves  continually.  Their  carriages 
are  picked  out  with  the  liveliest  colors,  the  liveries 
of  their  servants  are  startling,  the  outsides  of  their 
houses  are  decorated  most  gayly  ;  they  themselves 
are  always  dressed  in  the  newest  of  clothes,  their 
voices  are  loud,  and  in  their  talk  they  always  aim 
to  produce  effect.  These  people  play  for  the 
gallery,  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  their  performances  are  not  in  the  best  of  taste. 
Unfortunately,  in  these  days  when  the  newspapers 
give  so  much  publicity  to  the  doings  of  the  ob- 
trusive, there  are  many  who  imagine  that  such 
people  set  the  manners,  and  in  their  ignorance 
they  follow  them.  The  really  powerful  men  and 
women  of  our  times  are,  as  they  have  always  been, 
simple,  dignified,  unobtrusive,  and  gentle. 


jeweled  belt  worn  by  the  young  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough on  the  occasion  of  her  presentation.  From 
her  father  and  mother,  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Wales,  the  young  bride  received  a  gracefully 
shaped  tiara  of  diamonds,  its  eight  points  con- 
sisting of  great  pear-shaped  pearls.  "The  Royal 
Warrant  -  Holders  " — that  is  to  say,  those  shop, 
keepers  who  by  royal  warrant  are  permitted  to  dis- 
play the  royal  arms  above  their  doors,  with  the 
legend  "  by  permission  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen" 
— always  give  royal  brides  a  costly  present,  and  in 
this  case  it  is  quite  magnificent.  It  consists  of  a 
necklace  of  diamonds,  with  pear-shaped  pearl  pen- 
dants and  a  pretty  scroll-work  design  set  on  a  band 
of  brilliants.  It  can  be  reversed  and  worn  with 
equal  effect  as  a  coronet.  In  all,  the  princess  re- 
ceived more  than  five  hundred  gifts. 


A  young  woman  from  the  West,  who  is  seeking 
an  engagement  at  one  of  the  New  York  roof- 
gardens,  is  making  an  endeavor  to  introduce  a 
new  fashion  in  jewelry.  Not  content  with  wear- 
ing rings  on  every  ringer  and  both  thumbs,  she 
has  lashed  to  the  back  of  her  hand  by  a  slender 
gold  chain  the  biggest  turquoise  that  money  could 
buy.  The  gem  measures  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
diameter  and  weighs  twenty-four  carats,  and  it  is 
surrounded  with  forty-two  diamonds,  each  weigh- 
ing half  a  carat.  The  effect  is  striking,  to  be  sure, 
but  too  barbarous  to  be  widely  copied. 

There  is  a  club  intended  exclusively  for  unmar- 
ried women  in  Chicago.  It  is  called  the  Federated 
Women's  Club,  and  its  object  is  "  to  occupy  a  resi- 
dence club-house  together,  in  order  to  secure  that 
comfort  and  pleasure  which  a  home  alone  gives, 
and  to  sustain  a  literary  society,  of  which  the  club- 
house shall  be  the  centre."  It  is  intended  for  that 
class  of  young  women  who  are  thrown  on  their 
own  resources  for  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  it  is 
also  a  convenience  for  ladies  living  out  of  town.  It 
occupies  the  three  upper  flats  of  the  "  Roanoke," 
and  hopes  to  take  the  whole  building  within  the 
next  six  months.  It  will  then  have  over  seventy 
rooms,  with  accommodations  for  one  hundred  resi- 
dent members.  The  initiation  fee  is  set  at  one 
dollar,  and  the  resident  members  pay  from  three 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  to  six  dollars  a  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  and  location  of  their  rooms.  Al- 
though one  of  the  essential  qualifications  for  mem- 
bership is  that  the  candidate  shall  be  unmarried, 
the  club  is  no  foe  to  matrimony.  Among  the 
mottoes  which  hang  on  the  wall  of  the  assembly- 
room  is  one  which  reads,  "  The  End  of  a*  Bache- 
lors' Club  is  Matrimony." 

The  dancing- masters  of  London  recently  held  a 
convention,  and  wearied  their  minds  with  devising 
new  dances.  They  do  this  sort  of  thing  every 
year,  and  promulgate  the  ukase  that  the  "  Boston 
billow"  or  the  "Viennese  vibration"  will  be  the 
fashionable  dance  for  the  ensuing  season.  People 
seldom  hear,  however,  of  these  terpsichorean 
novelties  after  the  convention  has  dissolved. 
They  may  be  danced  in  the  advanced  classes  of 
dancing-schools,  but  ordinary  people  go  right  on 
dancing  waltzes  and  polkas,  with  an  occasional 
galop  from  a  veteran — that  is,  in  what  is  called  so- 
ciety. At  the  hall-parties,  the  newest  and  the  most 
elaborate  forms  that  the  dancing-teachers  can  pro- 
claim are  carefully  cultivated  and  practiced. 


The  number  of  titled  people  now  at  Newport,  or 
soon  to  arrive  there,  is  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
the  present  season.  Thousands  of  dollars  are  to 
be  spent  in  feting  the  dukes  and  duchesses,  lords 
and  ladies,  and  counts  and  countesses  who  are 
honoring  America's  swellest  watering-place  with 
their  presence.  And  not  without  reason,  for  there 
are  a  number  of  eligible  men  of  title  among  them. 
In  the  past  ten  years  there  has  been  an  average  of 
at  least  one  marriage  a  year  between  an  American 
heiress  and  one  of  Newport's  tilled  visitors,  and  as 
there  are  twice  the  usual  number  of  these  latter 
this  year,  at  least  two  such  matches  are  confidently 
expected.  The  young  Duke  of  Manchester  is, 
perhaps,  the  greatest  catch  of  the  season,  though 
he  is  a  lad  of  less  than  twenty.  He  is  to  remain  at 
Newport  with  his  mother,  the  present  duchess, 
until  September,  when  they  leave  for  Lenox. 
Baron  and  Baroness  Selliere,  Count  and  Countess 
Orlowski,  and  Count  Hadik  are  among  the  other 
distinguished  foreigners  at  Newport.  Count  Hadik 
is  a  very  "  smart "  man  of  the  world,  and,  though 
he  is  a  great  favorite,  no  young  woman  has  as  yet 
secured  a  lien  on  his  ancient  castle  in  Hungary. 


The  Princess  Maud  received  a  tremendous  num- 
ber of  wedding-presents.  The  queen's  gift  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  superb  diamonds  and  rubies, 
to  be  set  in  whatever  shape  the  princess  may  desire. 
I  -  is  rnmored  that  she  has  elected  to  have  them  set 
narrow  waist-band  of  flexible  gold,  the  gems 

.  very  close  together  and  clasping  in  front  under 
an  ornament  of  curious  design  incrusted  with  dia- 
monds aud  rubies.     This  idea  is  taken  from  the 


"Ought  widows  to  marry?"  This  question  is 
the  subject  of  controversy  in  England  and  France 
just  now,  and  a  great  diversity,  of  opinion  on  the 
subject  has  been  developed.  In  the  English  pub- 
lic prints  there  have  been  many  citations  of  the 
example  of  Queen  Victoria  in  remaining  faithful  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  and  the 
long  widowhood  of  the  Queens  Regent  of  Spain 
and  Holland  is  also  held  up  as  further  example. 
So  is  the  case  of  Princess  Beatrice,  widow  of 
Prince  Henry  of  Battenburg.  But  the  rules  of 
conduct  that  govern  the  lives  of  royal  personages 
do  not  apply  to  ordinary  mortals,  and  even  Princess 
Beatrice  may  be  embarrassed  at  some  future  time 
at  being  reminded  of  the  inscription  on  a  wreath 
she  laid  on  her  husband's  coffin  :  "  Until  death  do 
us  part;  until  death  reunites  us."  On  "the  Con- 
tinent, the  opinion  is  generally  held  that  widows 
should  not  condemn  themselves  to  perpetual  soli- 
tude, and  it  is  sustained  by — of  all  things,  in  such 
a  sentimental  subject — the  statistics  of  suicide. 
According  to  M.  Morselli,  who  is  an  authority  on 
the  subject,  out  of  365  men  who  committed  suicide  in 
Italy,  100  were  married,  108  were  bachelors,  and  157 
were  widowers.  In  France  it  is  among  the  widowers 
that  suicide  finds  the  most  victims.  As  regards  mar- 
ried women,  out  of  every  hundred  who  commit  sui- 
cide in  Italy  and  France  the  majority  are  widows. 
In  France  the  number  of  widows  who  commit  sui- 
cide is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  women  whose  hus- 
bands are  living.  From  these  statistics  M.  Morselli 
concludes  that  widows  and  widowers  are  far  more 
likely  to  be  driven  to  despair  and  death  than  other 
men  and  women,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  the  duty 
of  society  to  encourage  them  to  marry  again.  On 
the  other  hand,  M.  G.  Labadie-Lagrave  does  not 
think  much  of  these  statistics.  "  The  conclusions 
arrived  at,"  he  says,  "  seem  to  me  very  much  ex- 
aggerated. If  so  many  widows  are  unable  to  sup- 
port the  burden  of  life,  it  is  not  chagrin  at  the  loss 
of  their  husbands  which  drives  them  to  commit 
suicide,  but  rather  anxiety  as  to  how  they  shall 
support  themselves  and  their  children.  And  it  is 
very  probable  that  the  reason  why  they  remain 
widows  is  not  because  they  desire  to  remain  true  to 
their  husbands,  but  because  they  can  not  find  men 
who  are  willing  to  burden  themselves  with  the  sup- 
port of  them  and  their  children." 


Lawn-tennis  has  fallen  into  a  state  of  almost 
hopeless  desuetude  in  this  country,  and  even  in 
England,  its  home,  it  has  been  eclipsed  by  the 
more  fascinating  sports  of  bicycling  and  golf.  So 
long  as  a  great  many  people  played  tennis  tolera- 
bly well,  the  game  was  safe  as  a  popular  sport. 
But,  when  a  certain  number  of  players  got  to  be 
experts,  its  fate  was  practically  sealed.  Inferior 
players  did  not  care  to  play  with  the  "  cracks,"  and 
there  was  not  much  more  pleasure  in  the  game  for 
the  latter.  If  it  be  not  deemed  ungallant,  one  might 
say  that  the  inferior  players  were  generally  of  the 
fair  sex,  and  when  they  withdrew  their  countenance 
from  the  game,  it  could  not  long  survive  against  its 
new  rivals.  Golf  is  a  sport  in  which— though  one 
would  not  say  that  women  can  play  as  well  as  men, 
in  the  sense  of  as  effectively — both  sexes  can  in- 
dulge with  distinct  pleasure  to  both.  As  for  bicy- 
cling, it  knows  no  sex.  The  exercise,  when  pur- 
sued for  pleasure,  is  so  gentle  that,  after  moderate 
practice,  women  can  do  almost  as  much  of  it  as 
men.  There  are  a  large  number  of  women  who 
have  made  "century"  runs,  and  with  a  fairly  good 
and  level  road,  the  fair  bicyclist  can  easily  keep  up 
a  pace  that  will  give  a  man  all  the  pleasure  the 

sport  affords. 

-     ♦ 

The  following  hints  on  the  care  of  women's 
shoes  are  given  by  a  sensible  shoe-dealer  :  "  The 
constant  friction  going  on  between  a  woman's 
skirts  and  her  boots  is  exceedingly  hard  on  the  lat- 
ter. In  order  to  offset  this  wear  and  tear,  she 
should  have  her  boots  dressed  every  day.  It 
makes  them  wear  twice  as  long.  All  shoes,  slip- 
pers, or  boots  should  be  cleaned  on  the  foot  or  on 
boot-trees.  When  tan  shoes  get  dusty  or  muddy 
and  become  water-stained,  take  a  soft  rag,  some 
water  and  soap,  and  wash  them  thoroughly.  Don't 
let  the  water  soak  in.  Wring  the  rag  out  until  it 
is  rather  dry,  rub  on  a  little  soap,  and  wipe  the 
shoes  thoroughly.  Take  another  cloth  and  wipe 
them  as  dry  as  possible,  and  then  apply  some  rus- 
set shoe-polish  lightly  and  evenly  with  a  sponge. 
As  soon  as  this  dries,  shine  the  shoes  by  quickly 
drawing  a  dry  cloth  over  them.  One  russet  shoe- 
polish  is  about  as  good  as  another,  and  an  excellent 


substitute  is  fruit.  Lemon-juice  will  remove  stains, 
and  banana-skin  gives  an  excellent  polish.  Dress- 
ing tan  shoes  every  day  will  make  them  a 
much  darker,  richer  color,  and  preserves  the 
leather  by  making  it  dust  and  water-proof  after 
a  time.  Dust  is  really  worse  on  shoes  than  water. 
Patent  leather  nobody  will  guarantee,  for  nobody 
can  tell  from  its  appearance  what  it  will  do.  It 
should  always  be  warmed  before  being  worn  in 
cold  weather.  There  is  a  mistaken  idea  prevalent 
that  water  hurts  patent  leather.  Dust,  however,  is 
harder  on  it  than  on  other  varieties  of  leather.  If 
it  is  inclined  to  break,  the  dust  gets  in  and  plays 
havoc  with  the  most  expensive  of  shoes.  Dust 
should  be  removed  by  wiping  the  shoes  with  a  wet 
sponge  while  they  are  still  on  the  feet,  and  then 
they  should  be  briskly  rubbed  with  a  dry  cloth. 
Some  people  use  olive-oil,  others  vaseline,  for 
polishing  patent  leather.  Vaseline  preserves  the 
enamel,  but  it  dulls  it,  and  cotton-seed  or  olive-oil 
is  not  as  good  as  common  kerosene.  In  fact, 
kerosene-oil  is  the  best  thing  yet  discovered  for 
keeping  patent  leather  clean,  and  only  a  few  drops 
on  a  soft,  clean  rag  are  required  to  clean  a  pair  of 
boots." 

White  veils  of  cotton  net  with  a  scalloped  edge 
and  sprinkled  with  sprays  of  flowers  or  small  round 
dots  are  very  "  smart  "  {according  to  Vogue  J  to  use 
for  bicycling  with  a  sailor  or  an  Alpine  hat.  They 
are  worn  as  a  valance,  and  are  possessed  of  many 
satisfying  qualities.  They  are  correct  in  the  first 
place,  becoming  in  the  second,  and  are  easily  fresh- 
ened when  soiled  by  contact  with  dust  or  the  super- 
fluous fluid  which  seems  omnipresent  on  the  face  of 
all  energetic  bicyclists.  They  can  be  washed  like  an 
ordinary  piece  of  lace,  and  dried  on  a  mirror  as  is 
a  handkerchief.  Thus  they  will  re-appear  with  all 
their  pristine  freshness,  and  so  give  unbounded 
satisfaction,  beauty,  and  protection  to  their  fair 
possessor. 

An  Englishwoman  was  horrified  to  see  her  cook 
going  out,  on  a  recent  Sunday,  arrayed  in  a  bon- 
net that  bore  a  surprising  resemblance  to  the  latest 
confection  she  had  received  from  her  milliner. 
She  determined  to  dismiss  the  girl  as  soon  as  she 
brought  the  bonnet  back  ;  but  investigation  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  her  own  head-covering  was 
still  safe  in  its  box.  Then  the  conviction  came 
over  her  that  her  cook  was  actually  copying  her  fash- 
ions, and,  as  their  figures  were  not  dissimilar,  the 
awful  possibilities  of  the  situation  unfolded  before 
her  mind's  eye  like  a  panorama  of  horrors.  When 
the  cook  came  back,  she  was  packed  off  instanter, 
bag  and  baggage.  But  the  cook  went  to  law 
about  it,  and  was  awarded  the  usual  amount  of 
wages  in  lieu  of  warning.  The  judge  held  that  a 
mistress  had  a  right  to  object  to  a  servant's  apparel 
if  she  chose,  but  she  was  not  justified  in  dismissing 
her  without  notice,  merely  because  two  hats  were 
very  much  alike. 

A  London  hairdresser  who  tried  to  improve  busi- 
ness by  employing  female  operators  has  had  to 
abandon  the  experiment.  His  staff  of  "lady 
shavers "  turn  out  to  be  a  dismal  failure.  Fe- 
male assistants  in  his  line  of  business  are  not 
patronized,  even  temporarily,  except  by  a  few 
"gay  young  sparks"  willing  to  try  anything  that 
smacks  of  novelty.  The  majority  of  male  custom- 
ers are  prevented,  by  the  moral  suasion  of  their 
wives  or  other  female  belongings,  from  resorting 
to  shops  where  they  can  be  shaved  by  lady  bar- 
bers. Another  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the 
movement  is  the  unwillingness  of  the  average 
man  to  trust  his  jugular  vein  to  hands  particu- 
larly sensitive  and  hysterical.  However,  the  dis- 
appointed barber  gave  it  as  his  private  opinion  that 
"  although  a  failure  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
lady  shavers  are  really  greater  adepts  in  the  art 
than  men." 


"  Lunching  on  the  drags  at  the  Derby,"  accord- 
ing to  Vogue's  correspondent,  "  was  raised  to  a  posi- 
tive art  the  other  day.  The  paraphernalia  which 
most  of  the  owners  of  mail-coaches  had  brought 
with  them  was  something  simply  incredible.  Sil- 
ver and  gold  services  emerged  from  rattan  baskets, 
and  were  spread  upon  little,  adjustable,  highly 
polished  tables,  edged  with  bands  of  hammered 
silver.  Small  napkins  of  pine-apple  batiste,  broid- 
ered  and  monogrammed  with  gold  thread,  were 
handed  to  the  guests,  together  with  richly  chased 
goblets,  gold-mounted  Sevres  plates,  and  diminu- 
tive forks  and  knives,  also  made  of  the  precious 
metal.  The  menus  of  these  al-fresco  repasts  were 
quite  worthy  of  the  elaborateness  of  the  service ; 
the  perfume  of  black  and  of  white  truffles  was 
heavy  on  the  summer  air,  while  the  choicest  wines 
and  the  most  glorious- looking  fruit  attracted  the 
eyes  of  all  passers-by.  Laughter  rang  out  merrily 
from  every  side,  and  the  popping  of  Moselle  and 
champagne  corks  amounted  to  a  perfect  fusillade." 


By  Steamer,  Train,  or  Boat? 
Which  of  these  have  you  selected  as  a  means  of 
travel  ?  No  matter.  Whichever  it  is,  recollect  that 
for  seasickness,  disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
digestive  organs,  engendered  by  rough  locomotion 
and  bad  food  or  water,  and  for  malarial  troubles, 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  the  most  useful 
specific  you  can  take  with  you.  It  is  invaluable  also 
for  rheumatism,  kidney  complaints,  and  nervous 
trouble. 
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BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDING 

has  a  strip  of  Featherbone  stitched 
in  one  edge.  It  both  flares  and 
binds  the  skirt  and  holds  it  away 
from  the  feet ;  the  newest  of  the  S. 
H.  &  M.  bindings. 

If  your  dealer  will  not 

supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy."  a  new  72  page 

book  by  Miss  EmmaM.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home 

Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 

home  without  previous  training ;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 8  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715.000.0O 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President,  A. 
C.  Heineken  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R,  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors — B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse,  A. 
C.  Heineken,  O.  Schoemann,  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Stein- 
hart,  Daniel  Meyer,  Nic.  Van  Bergen,  Emil  Rohte. 
Attorney,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 823,657,219 

Faid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus  1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt, 

Thomas  Magee,  George  C.  Boafdman, 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremerv,  Daniel  E.  Martin, 

Albert  Miller,  Philip  Barth, 

E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York. . 


Capital 03,000,000  00 

Snrplns  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charlss  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

(Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
'  ■  iThe  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chiron  \  Union  National  Bank 

*-Iucago f  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  aud  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama.  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  Sangome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus $6,250,000 

J  no.  T.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldndge,  Henrv  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  T.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvaus. 
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$  Grand  National  Prize  of 


16,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quina 
faroche 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Endorsed  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever 
and  Ague,  Malaria,  Poorness 
of  the  Blood,  General  Debility 
and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases 
the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire 
system. 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York : 
E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. ,  26-30  N.Wllllam  St. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  sheriff  of  Edinburgh  had  forgotten  his  two- 
penny ticket.  Asked  for  his  fare,  "  I  have  already 
paid  it."  "  Then  where's  your  ticket  ?  "  "I  have 
lost  it."  "Then  you  must  pay  again."  "Come, 
now,  my  friend,"  said  the  sheriff,  "just  look  into 
my  face  and  tell  me,  do  I  look  like  a  man  who 
would  tell  you  a  lie  for  such  a  trifle  as  two-pence  ?" 
The  cash-taker  inspected  the  countenance  thus 
offered  as  a  guarantee  for  its  owner's  integrity,  and 
then  dryly  said  :  "  I'll  just  thank  you  for  the  two- 
pence." v-  r 

The  recent  scandal  in  Berlin  recalls  the  story  of 
Schweninger's  appointment  as  body  physician  to 
Prince  Bismarck.  At  their  first  interview  the  prince 
lost  his  temper  and  growled  :  "  Don't  ask  so  many 
questions  ;  "  to  which  Schweninger  replied  :  "  What 
you  need  is  a  horse  doctor  ;  he  asks  no  ques- 
tions." Whereupon  Bismarck  scowled,  and  pres- 
ently tugged  at  the  bell.  The  doctor  was  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  he  was  not  to  be  shown  out  into  the 
street.  But  the  command  was  :  "  Fetch  the  doc- 
tor's things  from  the  station." 


The  little  word  "  again  "  once  threw  a  large  as- 
sembly into  fits  of  laughter.  It  was  at  a  public 
meeting  in  New  York.  One  of  the  speakers,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  R.,  had  the  misfortune,  when  he  tried  to 
take  a  seat,  to  miss  his  chair  and  come  down  at  full 
length  on  the  platform.  The  accident  occasioned 
not  a  little  subdued  mirth.  When  at  last  it  came 
his  turn  to  speak,  the  presiding  officer  introduced 
him  in  these  words  :  "  The  Rev.  Mr.  R.  will  again 
take  the  floor."  The  reverend  gentleman  never 
met  with  so  enthusiastic  a  reception  as  greeted  this 

announcement. 

♦     — 

A  New  England  woman  who  lives  in  an  inland 
town  attended  the  recent  Christian  Endeavor  con- 
vention in  Washington.  She  spent  one  night  of 
the  journey  on  board  a  steam-boat.  It  was  the 
first  time  she  had  ever  traveled  by  water.  She 
reached  Washington  extremely  fatigued.  To  a 
friend  who  remarked  it,  she  replied:  "Yes,  I'm 
tired  to  death.  I  don't  know  as  I  care  to  travel  by 
water  again.  I  read  the  card  in  my  state-room 
about  how  to  put  the  life-preserver  on,  and  I 
thought  I  understood  it,  but  I  guess  I  didn't, 
though.  Some  way,  I  couldn't  seem  to  go  to  sleep 
with  the  thing  on." 


There  is  a  Boston  society  woman  who  can  not 
remember  names,  neither  can  her  daughter.  One 
day  they  met  a  Mrs,  Howe,  and  afterward  the 
daughter  remarked:  "  Howe  invented  the  sewing- 
machine,  didn't  he  ?  Well,  just  think  of  machines 
and  we'll  be  sure  to  get  her  name."  The  two 
ladies  went  to  a  tea  a  few  days  afterward,  and  Mrs. 
.Howe  was  there.  Up  sailed  the  mother,  with  her 
sweetest  smile,  and  exclaimed  :  "  My  dear  Mrs. 
Singer,  how  delighted  I  am  to  see  you  again  !  " 
Soon  afterward  the  daughter  appeared,  and,  with 
equal  charm  of  manner,  exclaimed  :  "  My  dear 
Mrs.  Wilcox,  how  are  you  ?  " 


One  bitterly  cold  night,  in  the  winter  of  '91,  a  lot 
of  actors  were  gathered  around  the  big  stove  of  a 
rough-and-tumble  saloon  in  Chicago.  It  was  after 
the  theatre,  and  they  were  going  on  a  "slum- 
ming "  expedition.  A  lean  and  hungry-looking  fel- 
low walked  into  the  place  and  looked  hard  at  them. 
Some  one  in  the  party  divining  his  purpose,  turned 
upon  the  stranger  and  said  :  "  We  have  no  money 
to  give  you  to  buy  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  night's 
lodging,  for  we're  all  flat  broke."  The  stranger 
looked  up  with  a  pleasant  smile  and  quickly  re- 
sponded :  "  I  was  not  going  to  ask  for  money,  gen- 
tlemen, but  I  wanted  to  know  if  one  of  you  would 
lend  me  a  sand-bag,  so  that  I  might  go  out  and 
make  a  little." 

A  lady,  leading  a  Skye-terrier  by  a  chain,  entered 
the  lady's  cabin  of  a  Gloucester  ferry-boat  the  other 
day  (says  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer).  The  dog 
crawled  under  the  seat  and  went  to  sleep.  Pres- 
ently a  stout  man,  carrying  a  market-basket,  took 
the  vacant  place  beside  her,  and  stowed  his  basket 
under  the  seat.  Soon  after  the  boat  started,  the 
woman  began  to  wriggle.  She  shook  out  her 
skirts,  and,  in  an  audible  whisper,  said  :  "  Don't 
be  rude,  Fido."  Presently  she  turned  pale,  and, 
jerking  the  chain,  cried  :  "  Lie  down,  Fido.  Be- 
have yourself,  sir."  A  moment  later  she  jumped 
up  with  a  shriek,  and  began  to  execute  a  war- 
dance,  striking  at  her  skirts  the  while.  The  stout 
citizen  stared  at  her  in  amazement,  and  then  an 
idea  struck  him.  Reaching  under  the  seat  for  his 
basket,  he  looked  inside  it,  and  then  a  great  light 
of  intelligence  came  over  him.  "  Madam,"  said 
he,  without  moving  an  eyelash,  "  when  you  are 
through  with  my  lobster,  will  you  kindly  return 
it  to  me  ?  "  The  jaws  of  the  lobster  were  wrenched 
apart  before  the  lady  had  recovered  from  her  faint. 


In  the  campaign  of  1876,  Oliver  P.  Morton  was 
making  a  tour  of  the  West,  and  George  Sheridan 
accompanied  him  to  do  the  "  funny  business." 
Senator  Morton  would  usually  talk  for  an  hour— 


a  heavy  discussion  of  the  financial  problem,  fol- 
lowed by  an  attack  upon  the  Democrats  of  the 
South  for  their  inhuman  treatment  of  the  negro. 
By  the  time  he  had  finished,  the  audience  would 
be  soaked  with  wise  advice.  Then  George  Sheri- 
dan would  take  the  platform,  and  for  an  hour 
the  audience  would  roar  with  laughter.  One  night 
Sheridan  said  :  "  Senator,  I  wish  you  would  let 
me  speak  first  to-night ;  I  want  to  go  out  into 
the  country  with  some  friends."  "All  right,"  re- 
plied Senator  Morton,  cheerfully;  "you  arrange 
it  with  the  chairman  of  the  meeting."  But  when 
Sheridan  took  the  platform  and  began  to  deliver 
Morton's  speech,  word  for  word,  as  the  latter  had 
delivered  it  every  night  for  a  fortnight,  the  senator 
became  very  uneasy.  He  gave  all  Morton's  argu- 
ments ;  he  recited  all  the  statements  concerning 
the  outrages  in  the  South  ;  he  repeated  all  of  the 
personal  reminiscences  of  his  experiences  as  gov- 
ernor of  Indiana  during  the  war,  until  the  senator 
was  almost  paralyzed  ;  and  finally,  when  he  reached 
a  point  in  the  discussion  of  the  financial  problem 
where  Morton  was  accustomed  to  compare  a  Pom- 
peiian  gold  coin  with  a  United  Slates  greenback, 
he  turned  to  the  astonished  victim  of  this  practical 
joke,  and  said  in  an  undertone  :  "  Let's  have  that 
coin."  The  senator  handed  it  over  without  a 
murmur,  and,  when  Sheridan  had  recited  the  elo- 
quent peroration,  Senator  Morton  could  only 
acknowledge  the  corn,  which  he  did  handsomely, 
but  Sheridan  never  spoke  first  again. 


FREAK    EDITORS    IN    COUNCIL. 


They  Map  out  Features  of  the  "  Sunday  Wornal." 


"  How  did  you  like  the  last  issue  of  the  Sunday 
Wornal  ?  "  asked  the  Sunday  editor  of  that  worthy 
publication,  with  the  cheerful  grin  which  antici- 
pates a  favorable  response. 

"  Hardly  up  to  our  standard,  Mr.  Dredfuhl," 
said  Mr.  Gore,  the  managing  editor.  "It  was  a 
fair  number,  but  you  are  getting  a  little  stale. 
Better  take  a  vacation.  You  seem  to  be  suffering 
from  brain  fag." 

Mr.  Dredfuhl  looked  his  keen  disappointment. 

"  I  thought  that  story  about  the  young  scientist 
who  cremated  his  room-mate  with  a  live  electric 
wire  was  pretty  fair,"  said  Mr.  DrCdfuhl,  after  an 
awkward  pause. 

"  A  little  too  prosaic  for  our  readers,"  said  Mr. 
Gore,  deliberately.  "  Not  enough  vim  and  go 
about  it.  Mr.  Prowers's  pictures  helped  it  out 
some,  but  it  was  not  up  to  our  standard.  That 
story  about  the  sea-serpent  with  pneumatic  flanges 
was  better,  but  it  did  not  make  much  of  a  hit  with 
me.  You  must  get  a  swifter  move  on  yourself  if 
you  expect  to  keep  pace  with  the  intellectual  devel- 
opment of  New  York.  That  yarn  about  the  man 
who  is  going  to  travel  one  hundred  miles  an  hour 
on  the  outside  of  a  sky-rocket  was  stolen  from  Jules 
Verne.     Who  worked  that  off  on  you?" 

"  I  think  I  had  better  resign,"  said  Mr.  Dredfuhl. 
"  My  work  does  not  seem  to  give  satisfaction,  and 
I  can  not  permit  myself  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
success  of  the  Wornal." 

"  Do  not  resign,  Mr.  Dredfuhl,"  said  Mr.  Gore, 
soothingly.  "Take  a  rest.  Spend  a  few  days  on 
Blackwell's  Island,  and  then  take  a  run  up  to  Sing 
Sing.  You  are  simply  run  down  a  bit  and  have 
become  passi,  as  they  say  in  Chicago.  I  will  run 
the  Sunday  paper  for  a  week  or  two  while  you  rest. 
I  have  some  cracker-jack  schemes  for  specials." 

"What  are  they  ?"  queried  Mr.  Dredfuhl,  with 
renewed  interest. 

"  They  were  tipped  off  to  me  by  an  insane  man 
whose  delusion  is  that  he  is  the  editor  of  the 
Wornal,"  said  Mr.  Gore,  with  much  pride.  "  It's 
a  lucky  thing  for  us  that  he  did  not  imagine  himself 
the  editor  of  our  competitor,  the  New  York  Sun- 
day Frenzy.  Here  are  some  of  his  ideas,  and  I 
can  work  them  up  in  great  shape  :  A  cable  road 
from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  What  do  you  think 
of  that  ?  " 

"  Great  1  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Dredfuhl. 

"  Listen,"  said  Mr.  Gore,  lowering  his  voice. 
"  At  each  end  of  the  continuous  cable  are  two 
great  wheels,  or  sheaves,  as  the  mechanics  call 
them.  Ocean  steamers  take  hold  of  the  cables 
just  the  same  as  do  the  grip-cars  on  Broadway. 
How  is  that,  as  far  as  it  goes  ?" 

"Superb,"  returned  Mr.  Dredfuhl. 

"  But    that  is  not    all,"   continued    Mr.    Gore. 


"  This  cable  is  equipped  with  huge  wire  fish-nets, 
set  at  intervals  of  ten  miles  apart.  As  the  cable 
moves  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  hour,  these  nets 
scoop  in  all  the  fish  which  happen  to  be  in  the 
track  of  the  cable.  Half  of  them  are  moving  from 
west  to  east,  and  the  other  half  from  east  to  west 
Every  fifteen  minutes  one  of  these  nets  dumps 
twenty  or  thirty  tons  of  fish  in  New  York  and  the 
same  amount  in  Liverpool.  These  two  cities 
would  therefore  control  the  fish  trade  of  the  two 
continents.  I  can  work  up  some  great  pictures  and 
make  a  front-page  story  of  it.  Capital,  seven  hun- 
dred and  fifty  millions  of  dollars,  and  all  that  sort 
of  thing,  you  know." 

"  That  is  warm  stuff,"  said  Mr.  Dredfuhl  ;  "  an 
intellectual  treat.  Are  you  going  to  make  any  big 
money  offer  next  week  ?  " 

"  I  should  say  we  were,"  said  Mr.  Gore.  "  That 
scheme  of  mine  in  offering  Queen  Victoria  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  write  the  lead  of  the  Henley 
regatta  was  a  great  thing.  We  received  an  auto- 
graph letter— which  I  have  had  reproduced  and 
will  print  on  the  front  page  of  the  Wornal — from 
the  third  assistant  chamberlain  of  her  royal  high- 
ness, in  which  he  says  that  Victoria  will  do  nothing 
of  the  kind,  or  words  to  that  effect.  That  is  a  warm 
feat,  I  can  tell  you.     That  shows  enterprise." 

"  What  comes  next  ?  " 

"  Next  week  the  Wornal  will  offer  fifty  thousand 
dollars  as  a  prize  in  a  100-yard  race  between  Glad- 
stone and  Bismarck,"  announced  Mr.  Gore,  rub- 
bing his  hands  gleefully.  "We  will  call  it  the 
'Aged  Statesman's  Sweepstakes,' and  it  will  busy 
them  up.  Under  the  conditions,  both  Gladstone 
and  Bismarck  are  to  write  one  thousand  words 
each,  describing  the  race,  respectively  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  winner  and  the  loser.  The  sub- 
scriber who  first  names  the  order  in  which  they  will 
pass  the  wire  will  receive  a  prize  of  one  thousand 
dollars.  He  must  send  his  guess  in  on  a  Wornal 
coupon.  Have  telegraphed  our  Berlin  correspond- 
ent to  arrange  and  have  Emperor  William  act  as 
referee,  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  time-keeper." 

"  What  shall  I  make  the  circulation  of  the  last 
edition  of  the  Sunday  Wornal  f  "  asked  Mr.  Dred- 
fuhl. 

"  Let  me  think,"  mused  Mr.  Gore,  as  he  wrote 
several  figures  on  a  sheet  of  copy-paper.  "  Make 
it  829,777.  That's  a  good  combination.  I  have 
an  appointment  with  our  morgue  editor.  Will  see 
you  after  your  vacation."— -Chicago  Times-Herald. 


HER    MAN. 


'Ee  fetches  me  swipes  acrorst  the  face  ; 

When  'ee's  boozed  'ee  always  licks  me  ; 
*Ee  chases  me  orl  around  the  place, 

Then  'ee  holds  me  down  an*  kicks  me. 
*Ee  stays  oat  'arf  the  nieht  with  his  pals, 

And  'ee  comes  'ome  still  a-thirstin' ; 
I've  seen  *im  with  them  there  trollopin'  gals 
And  me  heart's  been  well  near  burstin* — 
But,  "  Bill,"  I  sez,  "  I  luvs  yer,  Bill, 
111  do  orl  what  I  can  ; " 
And  I  try  for  *im, 
And  I'd  die  for  'im. 
For  'ee's  my  man. 

'Ee  sneers  'cos  we  'aven't  no  brats  and  the  rest, 

And  I  tries  to  smile,  'arf  plucky. 
I've  ached  for  a  hinfant  at  my  breast, 

Gawd  knows  !     But  per'aps  it's  lucky, 
For  I  wouldn't  like  the  kid  to  'ear — 

I  wouldn't,  it  may  be  funny — 
The  things  'is  mother  'as  'ad  to  bear 
Jest  to  get  Bill  drinkin'  money.  . 

But,  "  Bill,"  I  sez,  "  I  luvs  yer,  Bill, 
I'll  stan'  it  if  I  can  ; 
You  may  jeer  at  me, 
You  may  sneer  at  me — 
But  you're  my  man." 

The  'appiest  time  as  I  ever  *ad 

Wos  when  he  come  out  of  Borstal 
(It  saved  'im  from  goin'  quite  to  the  bad, 
Though  for  five  long  years  I  lorst  all). 
And  when  I  met  *im  outside  the  gate 
'Ee  blubbered  just  like  a  kiddy — 
'  'Ullo,  Sal,  old  gal  I"  sez  'ee— that's  straight  ! 
"  Why  ain't  ye  dressed  like  a  widdy?" 
Then  '*  BUI,"  I  sez,  "  I  luvs  yer.  Bill, 
I've  worked  as  'ard  as  I  can  ; 
I've  been  strong  for  you. 
And  I  long  for  you, 
For  you're  my  man." — The  Sketch, 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


•Absolutely  PurG-Delictous-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 
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Walter  Baker  &  Co.  li!^!? 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

C05T5  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  hark  la  belle  chocolatiere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding'  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  1 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 

HYDBAUIIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK. 

From  30 to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28!^-Inch  Duck,  from  7  Onncei 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MUBPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streeti, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu)..  Wednesday,  August  26 

Gaelic Saturday,  September  12 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Wed.,  September  30 

Belgic..(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  17 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freigh*   and  passage  apply  at    company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  0  a.  m.  August  12,  27,  September  n,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  August  12,  17,  22,  27, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pontotut,  at  2  p.  m.  August  0.  13, 17,  21,  25,  29,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  0  a.  m.  August  n,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  August  9,  13,  17, 
21,  25,  29,  at  11  4,  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose'  del  Cabo.  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
and  Gnaymas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  August  27,  and 
25th  of  ea<:h  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office,  Palace 
Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


OCEANIC  S.S.  CO. 

I  AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII, 

'  SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


1    DAYS  ONLY.tc 
,   HONOLULU,  by 

■S.S.AUSTRALIA 


S.  S.  Monowai  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  August  20,  at  2  p.  m. 

S.  8.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  August 
29,  at  10  a.  M.     Special  party  rates. 

J.  D.  Spreckele  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal  Stall   Steamers, 

Stalling  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday, 

prom  new  york: 


Majestic August  26 

Germanic September  2 

Teutonic September  9 

Britannic September  16 


Majestic September  23 

Germanic September  30 

Teutonic October  7 

Britannic October  14 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  ticket;  on  favor 
able    terms.     Through   tickets    to    London  I     Paris. 

Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47-5°-     Sl- 
at low  rates.    Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  lead' 
and  steamship  agents  In  San  Francisco 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY. 
19  Broadway. 
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August  17,  1S96. 


The  Crocker  Fete  Champetre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  fete 
champetre  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  villa 
at  Burlingame,  and  entertained  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-five  of  their  friends.  A  special  train 
from  this  city  conveyed  their  guests  to  Burlingame, 
arriving  there  about  half-past  nine  o'clock.  They 
were  received  by  the  host  and  hostess,  who  were 
assisted  by  Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander. 

The  grounds  were  brilliantly  illuminated  by  elec- 
tric lights  and  lanterns  swung  from  the  trees,  and 
upon  the  lawn  a  peristyle  had  been  erected  for 
the  presentation  of  the  pastoral  interlude  entitled 
"The  Shepherd's  Dream."  In  the  centre  of  the 
peristyle  was  a  white  fountain  of  Grecian  design. 
It  was  after  eleven  o'clock  when  the  guests  stopped 
dancing  and  took  seats  upon  the  lawn  to  view  the 
performance,  which  was  descriptive  of  the  flights  of 
fancy  to  which  the  poetic  shepherd's  brain  soars 
while  dreaming. 

The  dramatis  persona  comprised  a  shepherd 
asleep  near  the  fountain  and  a  dozen  fairies,  rep- 
resenting the  four  seasons,  all  gayly  attired,  who 
posed  and  danced  before  the  sleeper.  Calcium 
lights  added  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 

After  the  "  Interlude,"  the  guests  enjoyed  a  supper 
served  under  Lud  wig's  direction.  During  supper, 
two  Spanish  girls,  in  costume,  danced  a  cachucha 
and  a  tarantelle,  and  a  little  maiden  executed  a 
Polish  dance.  Afterward  the  guests  danced,  and  it 
was  almost  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the 
affair  terminated. 

The  arrangements  for  the  fete  were  in  the  hands 
of  Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall,  Mr.  Bruce  Porter,  and 
Mr.  W.  J.  O'Brien,  whose  efforts  met  with  unquali- 
fied success.  The  affair  was  in  every  reaped  elab- 
orate and  interesting. 

Many  of  the  guests  remained  at  cottages  in  the 
vicinity  and  at  the  Burlingame  Club,  while  the 
others  arrived  here  on  the  special  train  at  three 
o'clock. 

Among  those  present  were  : 

Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L. 
Coleman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Schwerin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percy  Torbert, 
of  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edmund  Davis  and  Miss 
Davis,  of  London,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Par- 
rott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  P.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
frid B.  Chapman,  Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Rev/  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Foote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs, 
J.R.  K.  Nutlall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Mc- 
Laren, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  Mrs.  Gaston  M. 
Ashe,  Mrs.  William  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels, 
Miss  Mamie  Harrington,  Miss  Louise  Harrington, 
Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Margaret  Casserly,  Miss 
Celia  Tobin,  Miss  Beatrice  Tobin,  Miss  Gibson, 
Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Miss  Edith  Findley,  Miss 
Florence  Mills,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Sally  May- 
nard,  Miss  Nellie  McCormack,  Miss  Flora  Low, 
Miss  Florence  Mills,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  George  Foute, 
Mr.  William  R.  Heath,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Mr.  Milton 
S.  Latham,  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  Mr.  Walter 
Martin,  Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  Jr.,  Captain  E.  Fane 
Wainwright,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart, 
Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Redington,  Mr. 
Lansing  Mizner,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr. 
Lawson  S.  Adams,  Major  J.  L.  Ratbbone,  Mr.  F.  C. 
Beazley,  Mr.  James  E.  Tucker,  Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  Mr.  George  Aimer  New- 
hall,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  Mr. 
Gerald  Ratbbone,  Mr.  W.  B.  McCreary,  Mr.  John 
Lawson,  Mr.  W.  F.  Breeze,  Mr.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mr. 
Willis  Polk,  Mr.  Colin  M.  Smith,  Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones, 
Mr.  Addison  Mizner,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre,  Consul 
Vladimir  Artsimovitch,  Mr.  George  E.  P.  Hall,  and  Dr, 
H.  L.  Tevis. 

The  Beede-Aldrich  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Virginia  Foote  Aldrich  and 
Dr.  William  Stewart  Beede  took  place  last  Monday 
afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounse- 
velle  Wildman,  2201  Webster  Street.  The  bride  is 
the  daughter  of    the  late  Judge,  Lewis   Aldrich, 
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granddaughter  of  the  late  Senator  Henry  S.  Foote, 
of  Mississippi,  and  niece  of  Judge  Henry  S.  Foote 
and  Mr.  W.  W.  Foote,  of  this  city.  The  groom  is 
a  nephew  of  Senator  William  M.  Stewart,  of 
Nevada,  and  a  graduate  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  California. 

Only  relatives  and  a  few  very  intimate  friends 
witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by 
Rev.  William  C.  Shaw,  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
the  Virgin.  The  bride's  brother,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Aldrich,  acted  as  best  man,  and  the  bride  was 
given  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom  by  her  mother. 
A  breakfast  followed  the  ceremony,  and  in  the 
afternoon  the  newly  married  couple  left  to  make  a 
tour  of  Southern  California. 


GERTRUDE    ATHERTON    IN    LONDON. 


She  Compares  American  Men  with  those  of  Eng- 
land— Elwyn  Barron  Analyzes  her 
Sensational  Statements. 


[The  publication  of  the  article  signed  "  An  American 
Woman  "  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  of  a  few  days 
ago,  has  created  a  sensation  in  three  cities.  London, 
New  York,  and  San  Francisco  are  agog  over  the  writer's 
denunciation  of  her  countrymen  and  laudation  of  the 
British  male.  The  most  complete  account  of  it  yet  to 
hand  is  the  letter  sent  by  Elwyn- A.  Barron  to  his  paper, 
the  Chicago  Times-H 'eraid.  As  he  ascribes  the  article  to 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  a  former  San  Francis- 
can— whom  Mr.  Barron  persists  in  designating  as  *'  Miss" 
— we  reproduce  his  letter  in  full. — Eds.] 

It  is  hardly  strange  that  the  insular  class  of  En- 
glish minds  should  entertain  uncomplimentary 
opinions  of  American  life  and  character,  when  they 
get  their  ideas  of  American  society  and  manners 
from  persons  of  the  Gertrude  Atherton  stamp. 
Readers  of  the  better  examples  of  American  litera- 
ture are,  of  course,  in  the  bliss  of  ignorance  of 
Gertrude  Atherton,  and  it  is  not  my  province  to  lift 
the  veil  that  shuts  her  from  them.  There  are  read- 
ers, however,  who  do  know  her  name,  and  it  will 
be  not  a  little  surprising  to  Bohemian  circles  in 
New  York,  and  the  more  disordered  Bohemia  of 
San  Francisco,  to  know  that  this  peculiar  woman  is 
instructing  the  credulous  readers  of  the  Daily 
Chronicle  of  this  town  as  to  the  socio-intellectual 
status  of  American  men  and  women.  Naturally 
following  the  characteristic  trait  of  her  genre,  she 
makes  her  attack  from  ambush  and  casts  her  as- 
persions from  that  convenient  bulwark  of  impu- 
dence, "  An  American  Woman"  ;  but  the  guerrilla 
has  not  always  the  cleverness  to  conceal  himself 
wholly,  and  Miss  Atherton  is  identified  with  her 
very  discreditable  work  of  attempting  to  stigmatize  a 
grade  of  American  society  with  which  she  is  obvi- 
ously unfamiliar.  Her  confession  of  ignorance 
might  be  thought  a  bit  of  naivete"  but  for  the  un- 
mistakable malice  of  it,  but  it  is  irresistibly  tempt- 
ing as  something  to  be  quoted.  She  says  :  "  I  cal- 
culated, the  other  day,  that  I  had  known  some  fifty 
American  men  more  or  less  intimately,  and  that  I 
had  never  so  much  as  a  passing  acquaintance  with 
one  whose  soul  had  passed  the  embryonic  stage." 
The  element  of  unconscious  humor  in  this  may  one 
day  reveal  itself  to  Miss  Atherton,  but  I  doubt  it. 
She  must,  however,  detect  how  much  more  of  an 
admission  than  may  be  thought  judicious  on  the 
part  of  a  woman  is  contained  in  this  summary 
of  intimacies.  Even  more  amusing  is  her  amplifi- 
cation of  this  experience  in  trifling  with  embryos. 
How  modestly  wise  is  this  convincing  differentia- 
tion :  "The  vast  difference  between  an  English- 
man and  an  American  can  be  put  in  a  nutshell — 
the  American  never  lived  that  a  clever  woman 
could  not  read  from  the  inside  out,  backwards  and 
forwards,  after  a  brief  friendship  ;  it  would  take 
several  life-times  to  understand  an  Englishman." 

What  a  curious  commentary  upon  the  intellectual 
and  moral  shallows  of  the  Atherton  coterie  of  San 
Francisco.  This  reminds  me  of  a  speech  by  a  pert 
little  country  school-marm  in  the  days  when  Hor- 
ace Greeley  was,  as  "  Old  Sport  "  might  say,  at  his 
brainiest  period.  Something  bad  been  repeated 
from  a  particularly  strong  Tribune  leader,  and  the 
pert  little  woman  declared  :  "  Oh  !  dear,  I  would 
so  like  to  have  a  talk  with  Horace  Greeley  ;  I  want 
to  draw  him  out  1 " 

The  Atherton  method  of  descriptive  analysis  has 
its  lapses  from  the  plane  of  exact  consistency.  For 
example,  she  finds  the  Englishman  a  "  homo- 
geneous, closely  welded,  solid  product  of  many 
centuries  of  a  slowly  developing  civilization " — 
(how  the  babblers  have  rung  the  changes  on  this 
archaic  stupidity  !} — "  and  a  billion  particles,  ac- 
cumulating in  logical  sequence,  have  gone  into  his 
manufacture.  The  result  is  a  curious,  quiet  har- 
mony, an  infinite  depth  too  solid  to  be  mined,  and 
an  egoism  too  great  for  egotism,"  and  he  has  set 
up  "  a  standard  which  all  Europe,  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa  could  not  dislodge  " — and  yet  American 
men  "  irritate  "  these  solidified  creatures  only  in  a 
less  degree  than  do  Frenchmen  !  One  is  led  to  in- 
fer that  the  extraordinary  Gertrude  has  been  no 
more  felicitous  in  her  choice  of  friends  from 
among  the  men  of  London  than  she  was  in 
choosing  her  San  Francisco  intimates  ;  for  the 
English  gentleman  seems  to  be  courteous,  pene- 
trable, gracious,  and  unirritated,  in  the  exact  ratio 
of  his  education  and  culture,  in  his  intercourse 
with  American  gentlemen.  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  Englishmen  draw  the  line  against  certain 
types  of  Americans,  just  as  they  do  against  cer- 
tain classes  of  their  own  countrymen,  and  very 
properly  ;    and   I    am    of  the    opinion   that  the 


"American  men  (who)  dislike  Englishmen "  do 
so  because  they  have  been  made  aware  of  this 
line  to  their  own  discomfiture.  Probably  an  Amer- 
ican street-car  driver  and  a  London  "bus-driver 
might  hurl  opprobrium  one  at  the  other  ;  and  it  is 
not  unlikely  a  jar  of  words  might  attend  the  meet- 
ing of  "  tourist  "  and  shop-keeper  ;  but  any  reason 
for  either  hostility  or  antipathy  between  English 
and  American  gentlemen  has  no  defined  position 
outside  the  imagination  of  mongers  of  sensation. 
After  explaining  the  unfathomableness  of  the 
Englishman  and  the  ready  exhaustibleness  of  the 
American  mind,  the  unfettered  Atherton  ex- 
claimed :  "  Now,  the  feminine  mind  loves  a  mys- 
tery, and  here  is  the  whole  secret  of  the  constant 
capture  of  the  American  girl  by  the  enemy."  If 
this  is  the  reason  for  the  marriage  of  Englishmen 
by  American  girls,  what  is  the  secret  of  the  Irish, 
German,  Russian,  Italian,  Greek,  and  Chinese 
capture  of  Yankee  girls  ?  Just  now  it  is  sagely 
said:  "American  men  are  an  eccentric  growth,  a 
hodge-podge  flung  together  in  a  galloping  money- 
grubbing  civilization,  and  they  are  not  fully  known 
to  themselves,"  though  Gertrude  has  read  them  in- 
side and  out  and  back  end  to.  And  the  women  ? 
"  In  America  we  all  like  and  admire  our  fathers 
and  brothers,  but  we  haven't  any  great  admiration 
for  our  husbands,  although  we  may  be  rather  fond 
of  them  in  a  patronizing  way.  Unless  they  are 
bullies — when  we  divorce  them — we  can  manage 
them  ;  and  what  woman  ever  felt  that  she  was 
realizing  her  possibilities  with  a  man  she  could 
manage  ? "  Do  you  know  there  are  not  a  few 
American  women  of  this  type  living  in  London, 
and  that  they  all  get  about  and  talk  and  write  ?  Is 
it  any  wonder  that  so  many  Englishmen  are  greatly 
astonished  at  the  difference  between  fiction  and 
fact  when  they  first  visit  America,  and  prove  their 
delight  by  trying  to  marry  American  girls  ?  But 
it  is  comical  to  see  the  Chronicle  seriously  taking 
its  ethico-social  views  of  America  through  Gertrude 
Atherton  spectacles.  However,  there  is  a  class  of 
untraveled  Englishmen  that  believes  religiously  in 
everything  that  is  detrimental  to  America,  and  hails 
with  rapture  any  disloyal  or  disparaging  utterance 
by  an  American  of  America,  and  the  Chronicle, 
which  is  enterprising  in  a  way,  circulates  largely  in 
this  class.  Elwyn  A.  Barron. 


During  the  first  big  Populistic  demonstration  in 
Chicago  a  dozen  men  rushed  around  throwing  out 
copies  of  a  Bryan  song  and  yelling,  "  Sing  it,  sing 
it !  "    A  lot  of  the  crowd  did  sing.     Here  is  one 
verse  of  it,  and  the  chorus  : 
"  No  crown  of  thorns  to  its  brow  shall  press, 
Never  again,  say  we,  nor  cross  of  gold  mankind  dis- 
tress, 
Never  again  say  we.    Well  loosen  all  the  cords  that 

bind, 
Give  equal  chance  to  all  mankind,  and  here  a  new  re- 
deemer find,  leading  to  victory." 

CHORUS. 

"  Chink  !  chink  !  chink  \    No  crown  of  thorns  for  labor's 

brow, 
Chink  !  chink  !  chink  !    No  cross  of  gold  for  mankind 

now, 
Chink  !  chink  !  chink  !     Well  not  to  single  standard 

bow, 
Chink  !  chink  !  chink  !    We  vote  for  freedom  now." 


Kneipp  Verein  No.  i  of  New  York,  an  American 
group  of  believers  in  Father  Kneipp's  idea  that  all 
diseases  may  be  cured  if  the  patient  walk  bare- 
footed on  dewy  grass,  have  petitioned  the  board  of 
park  commissioners  to  allow  them  to  walk  bare- 
footed on  the  lawns  at  dawn  or  in  the  evening. 


—  Those  who  have  passed  up  the  north 
side  of  Post  Street  from  Montgomery  during  the 
last  few  days  have,  undoubtedly,  been  impressed 
by  the  attractive  front  of  a  store  recently  opened 
there.  The  windows  and  door,  capped  by  flowing 
tracery,  present  a  light  and  graceful  appearance, 
while  handsome  bronze  signs  on  either  side,  with 
simple  silver  lettering,  announce  that  it  is  the  new 
establishment  of  Mr.  A.  Hirschman,  at  No.  10 
Post  Street.  Mr.  Hirschman  is  one  of  the  oldest 
established  and  best-known  gold  and  silversmiths 
in  the  city.  For  many  years  he  has  been  at  No. 
113  Sutter  Street,  where  he  earned  an  enviable 
reputation  for  the  value  and  great  beauty  of  the 
stock  of  diamonds  he  carried.  It  was  in  order  to 
obtain  larger  quarters  to  extend  his  stock  of  silver- 
ware that  he  moved  into  his  new  establishment. 
He  will  continue,  however,  to  make  a  specialty  of 
diamonds.  The  interior  decorations  are  even  more 
attractive  than  the  exterior,  and  both  the  premises 
and  the  stock  will  well  repay  a  visit. 


—  The  Hotel  Rafael,  at  San  Rafael, 
has  been  leased  for  a  term  of  years  to  General  R. 
H.  Warfield,  the  present  lessee  of  the  California 
Hotel  in  this  city.  The  hotel  will  be  kept  open 
hereafter  the  year  round,  and  special  reduced  rates 
will  be  made  for  the  winter  season. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Kritiko,  609  Merchant  St.,  S.  F.,  reads 
characters  from  handwriting  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents  ;  stamps  or  postal  notes. 

%    m    » 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  64a  Market  Street. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


THE 
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.  .  .  DURING    THE  .  .  . 

National  Campaign 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  July  1st  to  No- 
vember 30th,  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
one,  not  on  our  mail  lists, 
subscribing  direct  to  this 
office,  for  One  DOLLAR. 


Between  this  and  November 
the  political  battle  will  be  waged. 
It  is  to  be  a  campaign  of  issues. 
There  will  be  no  personalities.  It 
is  a  campaign  of  facts. 

The  issues  between  the  two 
parties  are  clear-cut.  The  Demo- 
crats believe  in  free  trade.  The 
Republicans  believe  in  protection 
and  reciprocity.  The  Democrats 
believe  in  unlimited  free-silver 
coinage.  The  Republicans  be- 
lieve in  maintaining  the  present 
monetary  standard.  The  Argo- 
naut believes  that  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  is  essential 
to  the  good  government  of  this 
republic. 

We  believe  in  protection  to 
American  industries,  and  reci- 
procity with  non-competing  coun- 
tries. We  believe  that  our  for- 
eign commerce  should  be  ex- 
tended, the  building  of  American 
ships  encouraged,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  restored  to  its  former 
position  upon  the  high  seas.  We 
believe  in  the  restriction  of  natu- 
ralization. We  believe  in  the 
present  restriction  of  all  foreign 
immigration,  and  the  ultimate  ex- 
clusion of  all  immigrants  coming 
in  competition  with  and  tending 
to  degrade  American  labor. 

Believing  that  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  will  best 
subserve  all  these  ends,  most  of 
which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Ar- 
gonaut will  do  its  best  for  the 
success  of  that  party  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  of  1896. 


August  17,  iS 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
Miss  Clare  Ralston  and  Dr.  James  Bell  Bullitt, 
of  Louisville,  Ky.,  will  be  married  next  Wednes- 
day noon  in  St.    Paul's  Church,  Oakland.     Right 
Rev.   Bishop  William  Ford  Nichols  will  officiate, 
^assisted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie.    Miss  Ralston  is  the 
,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston,  of  Oak- 
;  (and. 

|j    The   wedding  of   Miss   Maud   Arques   and  Dr. 
Itrwin   N.   Frasse  will   take  place  in   San  Jose!  on 
lluesday,   September  8th.     The  bride-elect  is  the 
■daughter  of  Mrs.   Nellie  G.  Arques  and  the  late 
■Joaquin  Arques,  of  San  Jose\  Rev.  Father  Mahoney 
wrill  perform  the  ceremony,  which  will  be  followed 
jy  a  breakfast,  for  which  one  hundred  invitations 
liave  been  issued.    Miss  Evelyn  Murphy  will  be 
he  maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  com- 
prise Miss  Lizzie  Carroll,  Miss  Mabel  Arques,  Miss 
Lolita  McGeoghegan,  Miss  Mattie  Taaffe,  and  Miss 
Iviollie   Taaffe.      Mr.   Clement  Arques  will  act  as 
Isest   man,   and  the  ushers  will  be   Mr.    Peter  J. 
•Donahue,    Mr.    Richard     Hotaling,    Mr.     Martin 
slurphy,  Mr.   Henderson,  and  Mr.  John  Enright. 
line  wedding  trip  will  be  to  Canada  and  the  East- 
ern States. 

I    Miss  Amy  Requa  gave  a  dinner-party  recently  at 

J  he  home  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L. 

[^.equa,    in    Piedmont,    at    which    only    engaged 

Innples  were  present.     They  comprised  Miss  Clare 

ialston  and  Dr.  James  Bell  Bullitt,   Miss   Myra 

Prather  and  Mr.   Harry  E.  Miller,  Miss  Luita  N. 

iooth  and  Dr.  P.  L.  Sherman,  and  Captain  O.  F. 

-ong.  U.  S.  A.,  the  fiance"  of  Miss  Requa. 

I  Judge   and   Mrs.  John   Garber  gave   a   dinner- 

>arty  last  Sunday  at  their  residence  in  Claremont,  in 

tionor  of    Brigadier- General  James   W.    Forsyth, 

|J.  S.  A. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester,  nie 
flobart,  are  receiving  congratulations  upon  the 
lirth  of  a  daughter  at  Santa  Monica  on  Friday 
evening,  August  7th. 

The  midsummer  jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club  will 
1  «  held  next  Saturday  evening  at  Meeker's  Grove, 
.ear  Guerneville. 

I  The  members  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will 
live  an  "  at  home "  this  evening  at  their  club- 
I  ouse  in  Sausalito.     The  tug-boat  will  leave   Mis- 
ion  Street  wharf  at  seven  o'clock. 

t  Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
>  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  whece- 
bouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  nit  Crocker, 
crived  from  New  York  last  Monday  and  then  went  to 
le  Hotel  del  Monte.  They  will  remain  on  the  coast 
:veral  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  sailed  from  New 
"ork  city  last  Monday  on  the  Etntria.  for  Liverpool. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  have  returned  from  a 
rolonged  visit  at  Castle  Crag,  and  are  occupying  their 
ssidence  on  California  Street.  They  will  go  to  the 
(otel  del  Monte  soon. 

Miss  Alice  Rutherford  is  at  the  Hastings  ranch  near 
t.  Helena  with  Miss  Jennie  Catherwood.  Miss  Young 
ad  Miss  Marjorie  Young,  of  the  Presidio,  are  also  there, 
5  are  also  Mr.  Covington  Johnson,  Mr.  C.  H.  Haswell, 
ad  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne. 

Miss  Ethel  Cohen  is  passing  a  month  at  Tallac,  Lake 
ahoe. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  Miss  Huntington  have  re- 
irned  from  a  prolonged  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 
Mrs,  John  P.  Jones  and  Miss  Alice  Jones  have  left 
aris,  and  are  traveling  in  Switzerland. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  are  going  to  the  Hotel  del 
1  iooie  for  a  few  weeks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter    Scott  Hobart,    Miss    Juliette 
'flUams,   and  Miss  Rodgers  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
:  ioote  next  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Tubbs  are  at  the  Hotel  del 
Eonte. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
nesday,  en  route  to  Paris. 

1  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard 
[  31  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  next  Monday  for  a  few 
edcs, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  are  at  Santa  Monica 
r  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Helen, 
I  thel,  and  Bertha  Smith  are  occupying  a  cottage  in  San 
I  afael. 

'  Mr.  Chauncey  R.Winslow  has  returned  from  the  East, 
id  is  with  Mrs.  Winslow  in  San  Rafael. 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Yates  and  their  little  daughter,  who 
i  ve  been  visiting  the  father  of  Mrs.  Yates  in  Los 
.  lgeles  since  their  arrival  from  London,  arrived  here 
It  Wednesday,  and,  until  November  rst,  will  be  the 
I  teats  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers  at  their  resi- 
|  nee,  2100  California  Street. 

1  Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Lizzie  and 
I  :rtrude  Carroll  will  return  from  Honolulu  early  in  Sep- 
mber. 
i  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Tubbs  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
I  onte  next  week. 
Colonel  Alexander  G.  Hawes,  who  has  been  visiting 

■  re  for  several  weeks,  expects  to  return  to  London  to-day. 
Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Masson  and  Miss  Eienore  Masson  left 

,  it  Saturday  to  return  to  their  home  in  Paris,  after  pass- 
X  about  ten  months  here.  They  were  accompanied  by 
iss  Josephine  Loughborough,  who  will  visit  her  aunt, 

■  rs.  General  Keyes,  at  Nice,  France, 

Miss  Carol  Crockett  returned  from  Europe  last  Wed- 

sday. 

Miss  'Romietta  Wallace  has  entirely   recovered  from 

1  i  effects  of  her  recent  severe  accident. 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 

.  Jee  Tahoe. 

:  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood  has  returned  to  the  city  after 
ssing  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  and  his  children  and  Mrs.  A. 
.  Eastern  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  week  on  the 
bite  Star  steam-ship  Teutonic,  after  a  protracted  visit 
Paris,  where  Colonel  Crocker  went,  a  few  months 
0,  in  order  to  bring  his  children  and  Mrs.  Easton 
me.  They  are  expected  to  arrive  here  Sunday  even- 
',  and  will  occupy  Colonel  Crocker's  residence,  corner 
Leavenworth  and  Pine  Streets.      As  Colonel  Crocker 


was  not  here  last  Wednesday  evening,  he  did  not  assist 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  in  receiving  at  their 
fete  champetre  at  Burlingame,  as  was  announced  in  the 
dailies. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  Athearn  Folger,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Folger  have  returned  to  Oakland,  after  passing 
the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley  Taylor 
have  returned  home,  after  a  two  weeks*  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Davis  Boyd  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harvey  Jardine,  nie  Bucknall, 
who  have  been  visiting  relatives  in  Scotland  for  the  past 
year,  are  now  in  London.  They  are  expected  home  in 
December. 

Miss  Eloise  Davis,  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
C.  Davis,  who  experienced  a  severe  accident  near  Fort 
Bragg,  three  weeks  ago,  is  slowly  recovering,  and  will  be 
brought  home  in  a  week  or  two. 

Mr.  Samuel  Saalburg  has  gone  East,  and  will  be  away 
about  a  month. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  and  Miss  India  Willis  Scott  have 
been  passing  the  week  at  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Dr.  George  M.  Terrill  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  last 
Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth  are  passing  a  few  weeks 
in  San  Jose". 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  V.  Huntington,  Miss  Edith  Hunting- 
ton, and  Miss  Omdorff  have  returned  from  Coronado, 
and  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  Raphael  Weill  has  gone  East,  en  route  to  Paris  on 
his  annual  trip,  and  will  be  away  about  three  mouths. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  McKisick  and  Miss  Madeline  McKisick, 
of  Oakland,  are  passing  a  month  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  S.  Rahn  have  gone  East,  en  route  to 
Berlin,  where  they  will  remain  about  three  mouths. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  will  return  from  Paso 
Robles  next  week. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a 
month's  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeuey  and  Miss  Ethel  Keeney  have 
returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  McKittrick  are  occupying  a  cot- 
tage at  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  been  visiting  Mount  Lowe,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Santa  Monica  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  Hoffman,  and 
Mr.  Thomas  C.  B=rry  are  camping  near  Tallac,  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Hager,  the  Misses  Emelie  and  Alice  Hager,  and 
Miss  Florence  Lucas  returned  to  the  city  last  Wednes- 
day, after  a  prolonged  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Belcher  returned  last 
Wednesday  from  their  summer  outing  in  the  mountains 
of  Humboldt  and  Trinity  Counties. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  will  go  to  San  Rafael  to- 
day for  a  brief  visit  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Misses  Eva  and  Hilda  Castle  will  leave  here  on  August 
27th  for  the  East,  en  route  to  Europe.  Mrs.  F.  L.  Castle 
and  Miss  Blanche  Castle  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Hotel 
Richelieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  returned  home  last 
Wednesday  after  passing  the  season  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mrs.  Harriet  P.  Miller  and  her  son.  Master  Coulter 
Earle  Miller,  have  returned  from  a  six  weeks'  sojourn  at 
Lake  Tahoe  and  other  resorts  in  the  high  Sierra. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd.  C.  Peterson,  of  Belvedere,  will 
pass  the  next  two  weeks  at  the  Tavern  of  Castle  Crag. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook,  Miss  Edith  Cook,  and  Master 
Clifford  Cook  returned  from  Europe  on  August  7th,  after 
an  absence  of  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Jarboe  are  visiting  the  mines  at  Sonora  for  a  couple  of 
weeks. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Major  John  A.  Darling.  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
not  gone  to  Chicago,  as  his  examination  for  retirement 
will  not  take  place  there  until  October.  He  will  then  be 
granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Henry  J.  Reilly,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Northern  California. 

Captain  George  H.  G.  Gale,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  fifteen  days'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  A.  H.  Martin,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
now  on  leave  of  absence,  is  at  MifHintown,  Pa. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Gatchell,  Fifth  Artillery,  U".  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  twenty  days'  leave  of  absence,  com- 
mencing last  Wednesday. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  A.,  was  granted 
one  month's  leave  of  absence  July  31st  on  a  surgeon's 
certificate. 

The  wedding  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  D.  Sturgis,  Fourth 
Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Bertha  Tracy  Bement  took 
place  recently  in  St.  Clement's  Episcopal  Church,  St. 
Paul,  Minn.  Bishop  Gilbert  officiated.  Lieutenant 
Sturgis  was  formerly  stationed  at  the  Presidio,  but  is 
now  with  his  regiment  at  Fort  McHenry,  Md. 

Mrs.  A.  V.  Kautz,  widow  of  the  late  General  Kautz, 
U.  S.  A„  and  her  daughters  are  camping  near  Lake 
Washington,  Wash. 

The  field  staff,  band,  and  companies  of  the  First  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  serving  at  Angel  Island  and  Benicia, 
left  the  Presidio  last  Wednesday  for  Santa  Cruz,  where 
they  will  go  into  camp  for  four  weeks.  They  will  return 
to  their  stations  about  September  28th. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Benning- 
ton, are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Alert,  is  at 
the  California  Hotel. 

Brigadier-General  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  two  months*  leave  of  absence,  and  while  he 


is  away.  Colonel  W.  R.  Shafter,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
will  be  in  command  of  the  Department  of  California. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  B.  Babbitt,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  ordnance 
department,  has  been  ordered  from  the  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  to  dutv  at  Benicia  Arsenal. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Hurry  Up  the  Campaign  of  Education. 

St.  Louis,  August  7,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  note  with  admiration  the 
article  on  page  one  of  your  last  issue  concerning  the 
apathy  on  the  part  of  the  managers  of  the  Republican 
campaign.  It  is  a  queer  spectacle,  and  never  before  wit- 
nessed during  the  thirty  years  that  I  have  voted  the  Re- 
publican ticket. 

Mr.  Carl  Daenzer,  who  has  just  celebrated  his  forty- 
sixth  year  as  a  journalist,  and  who  would  not  accept  the 
Chicago  ticket,  said  that  he  would  not  vote  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,  nor  would  he  support  Mr.  McKinley,  because 
the  Republican  party  is  too  arrogant.  I  must  admit  his 
utter  correctness  on  the  point.  The  present  policy  of  the 
managers  shows  it  plainly.  Do  they  suppose  the  voters 
are  going  to  fall  in  line  from  mere  love  of  party?  Not 
by  a  large  majority.  A  good  many  have  no  party  just 
now.  You  have  sounded  the  point  exactly  right  when 
you  say  this  is  going  to  be  a  campaign  of  education. 
People  want  to  know  why  they  are  asked  to  vote  this 
or  that  way.  They  are  not  going  to  be  driven  to 
the  polls  this  time,  and  if  our  party  managers  ex- 
pect this,  they  will  find  they  have  made  the  sad- 
dest mistake  in  their  lives.  Up  to  now  there  have 
been  only  two  real  good  speeches  made  by  our  leaders, 
Senator  Thurston  and  Speaker  Reed ;  but  this  is  not 
going  to  cover  the  vast  territory  that  will  have  to  be  can- 
vassed if  the  party  expects  to  win.  The  Republican 
leaders  are  busying  themselves  about  the  third  ticket. 
Just  let  them  let  the  third  ticket  alone.  If  they  attend 
strictly  to  their  own  business,  they  will  have  a  large  and 
active  job  on  hand,  and  there  won't  be  a  minute  to  spare. 
So  hammer  away  again,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  hope  with 
good  results.  Yours  truly,  Henry  Bernd, 


More  Money  Editorials. 

Galvestok,  Tex.,  August  5,  i3o6. 

Editors  Argonaut:  For  more  than  eight  years  I 
have  been  an  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  reader  of 
your  journal,  and,  while  a  stanch  Southerner  and  a  loyal 
Democrat,  I  have  often  found  a  common  ground  of  argu- 
ment with  you  in  your  fight  against  Roman  Catholicism 
and  other  evils.  Actuated,  no  doubt,  by  the  belief  that 
"  consistency  is  the  virtue  of  fools,"  you  have  in  your  last 
number  a  leader  that  fills  me  with  such  merriment  as  to 
provoke  Homeric  laughter.  You  earnestly  implore  the 
Republican  party,  through  its  national  and  State  com- 
mittees and  through  its  leaders,  to  educate  the  people  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  sixteen  to  one  heresy,  and  yet,  in  the 
three  pages  of  editorials  that  follow,  you  yourself  vouch- 
safe not  one  crumb  of  truth  to  the  hungering  people. 

Yours  very  truly,        Silas  O.  Howes. 

[Before  this  campaign  is  over,  we  think  that  Mr.  .Howes 
and  all  the  rest  of  our  readers  will  have  had  a  sufficiency 
of  gold  and  silver  editorials.  He  must  not  misinterpret 
our  present  silence— it  is  merciful. — Eds.] 


A  mistress  writes  to  one  of  the  New  York  papers 
for  information  as  to  the  proper  manner  of  ad- 
dressing a  servant  in  writing.  "  If  I  had  occasion 
to  write  to  a  maid-servant,"  she  writes,  "  how 
should  I  begin  the  letter  ?  Should  I  begin  it  with 
'  Dear  Mary,'  or  simply  '  Mary,'  or  how  ?  " 


Japan,  within  five  months  of  taking  possession 
of  Formosa,  had  built  two  lines  of  Decauville  rail- 
road, one  thirty-five  miles,  the  other  fifty  miles 
long. 


NEW  NOB  HILL  FLAT 

Opp.  Flood  Mansion,  1011  California  St. 

JUST    FINISHED. 

13    rooms ;     2     "bath    rooms ;     superb    view, 

front  and  rear  ;  all  modern  improvements. 

nE3NTT,     SXOO. 


Apply  to 


G.  A.  BEETOS, 
>"o.  333  Montgomery  Street. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated  ------ 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAX    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAX    RAFAEL. 

OPES  ALL  THE  TEAR  ROUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exqnlsite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field, 

R.  H.  WAKFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


T  33:  33- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 

to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


-  OF  THE  — 


FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts.  Office  Hoars,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.i 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  le  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  rind  an  ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres .  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  ont-buildingg.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desireB.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
'wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  snch  a  home  may  address 
E.  K.  ALSIP  &  CO., 
Room  No.  9,  31111s  Building. 


*  Of  exceptional  purity  and  excellence."— London  Lancet.  "  Johannis  is  unrivalled."— London  Medical  Annual. 

"No  menu  is  considered  en  regie  without  Johannis."— Epicure. 

HOLDS    A    HIGHER    AWARD    FOR    MERIT    THAN    ANY    OTHER    NATURAL    TABLE    WATER. 

ottled  at  the  ^^ 


JOHANNIS,  LIMITED, 

LONDO.V, 

Purveyors  by  Royal 

Warrant  to 

HerMajt-stythe  Queen 


WILLIAM    WOLFF    *   CO.,  Pacific  Coast  Agents, 

327    MARKET    STREET,    SAX    FRAACISCO. 
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August  17,  1896. 


..CAMPING,. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 

—  FOB  — 

Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Bit.  Shasta  Camp, 

All  under  the  brow   of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in    America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glemvood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE  TAHOE   and   surroundings  and    the 
many  IAKE   COUNTY  EESOKTS. 


» 


I'riAVfc  STOQD 
THE   TEST  OF- 

IT  YEARS 


Catalogues  oa  application. 
GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG  CO. 
Chicago.    Boston.    Washington.    New  York. 
Brooklyn.        Detroit.        Coventry,  Eng. 
General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Varney, 
1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

.  Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Tom — "  I  don't  know  whether  she  sings  or  not." 
Jack—"  She  doesn't.     I  heard  her." — Puck. 

Budge — "  Yes.  sir  ;  I  am  a  Democrat."  Trudge 
—"  Ah  ?  But  what  are  your  politics  ?  " — New  York 
Press. 

"  Who  was  best  man  at  the  wedding  ?  "  "  The 
bride's  father,  if  cheerfulness  counts  for  anything." 
— Puck. 

"  Does  your  husband  spend  much  at  the  races  ?  " 
"  No.  George  doesn't  draw  a  very  large  salary." — 
Town  Topics. 

He—"  Let's  kiss  and  make  up."  She — "  If  you 
kissed  me,  I'd  have  to  make  up  all  over  again,  sure 
enough."— New  York  Press. 

Mrs,  Sequel — "  I  understand  your  husband  can't 
meet  his  creditors."  Mrs.  Equal — "  I  don't  believe 
he  wants  to,  especially." — Truth. 

Customer—"  I  would  like  to  have  a  nice  gown  to 
wear  around  the  house."  Salesman — "  Size  of  the 
house,  please  ?  " — Philadelphia  Record. 

"  Gainsby  is  a  fellow  who  understands  economy." 
"  Thai's  what ! — he  has  just  had  a  composite  por- 
trait made  of  his  three  other  wives." — Puck. 

"Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  but  Maud  was 
much  too  wise.  Said  she  :  "  Oh,  no  ;  the  corn  has 
ears,  and  the  potatoes  eyes." — Indianapolis  Jour- 
nal. 

Block—"  Riches  do  not  bring  happiness,  ray 
son."  Chipp — "  Neither  does  poverty.  And  riches 
do  not  prevent  happiness,  and  poverty  does." — 
Truth. 

Dyer — "Colonel  Kaintuck  hasn't  laughed  in 
years."  Duer — "  Why  ?  "  Dyer — "  Some  one  told 
bim  his  laugh  sounded  like  rippling  water." — Town 
Topics. 

She—"  The  Billingtons  have  an  eight-pound  boy, 
and  I  suppose  we  ought  to  send  a  gift  of  some 
sort."  He — "  Why  not  send  Billington  a  pedom- 
eter?"—/';/^. 

Nodd — "I've  got  to  raise  one  hundred  dollars 
this  week."  Todd — "is  it  a  case  of  necessity?" 
Nodd — "  I  should  say  so.  My  wife  will  come  back 
if  I  don't."—  Truth. 

Wickwire — "I  see  that  another  policeman  has 
been  suspended  for  sleeping  on  his  watch."  Mudge 
— "  I  have  been  eating  and  drinking  on  mine  for  a 
week." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Pip  —"  A  lawyer's  highest  aim  should  be  to  keep 
his  clients  out  of  law."  Flip — "  True  ;  but  the 
trouble  is  so  many  of  them  are  content  to  take  a 
humbler  view  of  the  matter." — Truth. 

"  The  butcher  offered  me  his  hand  this  morn- 
ing," said  the  hired  girl.  "Indeed?"  "  Yes'm. 
He  tried  to  sell  it  to  me  with  the  steak,  but  I  made 
him  take  it  off  the  scales." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

I 

1 '  What  made  you  return  from  England  so 
soon  ?  "  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  manifested  a  dis- 
position to  become  chummy  with  me,"  replied  the 
wealthy  but  eminently  sensible  American. — Puck. 

"  What  are  your  politics,  my  man  ?"  asked  the 
portly  visitor  of  the  prisoner  behind  the  bars  at  the 
penitentiary.  "  Well,"  replied  the  latter,  hesitat- 
ingly, "  I  haven't  come  out  for  anybody  yet." — 
Buffalo  Times. 

Jinks — "  The  greatest  man  to  treasure  a  grudge 
is  my  barber.  The  other  day  an  enemy  of  his  died 
and  he  was  called  to  shave  the  corpse."  Minks — 
"  What  did  he  do  ?  "  Jinks — "  He  cut  him  dead." 
— New  York  Press. 

"  Why  did  you  propose  to  her  ?  "  "I  wanted  to 
kiss  her,  and  she  said  she  would  allow  no  one  but 
an  accepted  lover  that  privilege."  "  Why  did  you 
break  the  engagement?"  "She  wanted  me  to 
kiss  her  all  the  time." — Truth. 

"  Don't  you  get  awfully  tired  doing  nothing  all 
the  time  ? "  asked  the  young  man  who  thought 
himself  interested  in  sociology.  *'  Mister,"  an- 
swered Perry  Patettic,  "  I  git  so  tired  doin'  nothin" 
dat  1  can't  do  nothin'  else." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Much  free-silver  sentiment  out  this  way?" 
asked  the  tourist.  "  Much  ?  "  echoed  Rubberneck 
Bill;  "much?  W'y,  friend,  it  has  got  so  that 
every  time  a  feller  has  the  jim-jams,  instead  of 
imaginin'  snakes  in  his  boots,  he  thinks  his  pockets 
is  full  of  gold  twenties." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  (proudly  walking  out  of  the 
sewing-room) — "  Well,  Percy,  how  do  you  like  my 
bloomers?"  Mr.  Hendricks — "Oh,  they  do  very 
well  ;  but,  dear  me,  how  much  older  than  usual 
they  make  you  look."  On  the  following  day  a  neat 
package,  intended  for  the  far-away  heathen,  was 
forwarded  from  the  Hendricks  home. — Cleveland 
Leader. 
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Let  us    Republicans   reason    together.      We   are   going  to 
Let  Us  have  a  ^ar(^  ^Snt-     We  are  going  to  have  a 


Reason 
I   Together. 


particularly   hard    fight    here  in   California. 

This  has  always  been  a  doubtful  State. 
It  is  still  a  doubtful  State.  For  many  years  it  has  gone,  in 
Presidential  campaigns,  alternately  for  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  tickets.  It  has  generally  gone  by  narrow 
majorities.  It  is  a  close  State.  It  is  the  belief  of  many 
Republicans  that  the  defections  this  year  of  those  of  our 
party  who  believe  in  free-silver  coinage   will   be  so   marked 


as  to  accomplish  the  defeat  of  our  ticket.  In  any  event,  we 
have  no  reason  to  expect  a  Republican  victory  without  a 
■hard  struggle.     So  let  us  reason  together. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  essential  that   Republican  news- 
papers, Republican  stump-speakers,  and  Republicans  as  in- 
dividuals must  cease  this  venomous  abuse  of  their  opponents 
and  their  standard-bearer.     It  would  be  too  much  to  expect 
that  during  a  heated   political  campaign  there   would  be  no 
hard  knocks  given  and  received.     There  may  even  be  some 
epithets — the  title  "  Popocrat,"  for  example,  as  a  sobriquet 
for  the  Democrato-Populistic  combination  is  convenient  and 
will   stick.     But   epithets    need    not    necessarily  be  insults. 
The  sooner  we  Republicans  find  out  that  there  are  several 
millions  of  men  who  differ  with  us  on  the  financial  issue,  and 
that  these  millions  of  men  are  most  of  them  Americans,  and 
as  patriotic  and  as  honest  as  ourselves,  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  good  of  the  country.     Calling  the  other  half  of  our 
fellow-citizens  "  thieves,"  "  fraudulent  debtors,"  "  anarchists," 
and  "repudiationists,"  is  not  going  to  make  them  incline 
favorably  to  our  way  of  thinking.     Calling  men  names  gen- 
erally makes  them  angry.     Angry  men   rarely  listen  to  rea- 
son.   And  we  want  our  free-silver  citizens  to  listen  to  reason. 
As  for  the  standard-bearer  of  the  free-silver  forces,  abuse 
of   him  is   even  less  judicious.      The  Argonaut   does  not 
agree  with  Mr.  Bryan  in   anything,  except  in  his  support  of 
the  election  of  United  States  senators  by  the  people  and  his 
opposition  to  the  importation  of  foreign  labor ;  his  views  on 
the  financial  question,  on  free  trade,  on  the  income  tax — on 
almost    every    great    national    question — are    diametrically 
opposed  to  ours.     We  do   not  think  him  a  great  man,  and 
there  is  too  much  of  a  sophomorical  tinge  to  his  speeches  to 
carry  conviction  to  our  minds.     Phrases  such  as  these  we 
find  distasteful :  "  They  call  that  man  a  statesman  whose  ear 
is  tuned  to  the  slightest  pulsations  of  a  pocket-book,  and 
denounce  as  a  demagogue  any  one  who  dares  to  listen  to  the 
heart-beat  of  humanity."     Such  phrase-making  is  to  us  not 
only  distasteful,   but  almost   meaningless.     We  think  that 
Mr.   Bryan  used  the  phrase  "heart-beat  of  humanity"  on 
account  of  its  alliterative  sound  rather  than  its  sense,  and 
spoke  of  the  " pulsations  of  a  pocket-book  "  not  because  a 
pocket-book  pulsates,  but  because  both  words  begin  with  aj5. 
But  these  blemishes  seem  merely  as  motes  in  the  friendly 
eyes  of  his  followers.     To  them,  Bryan  is  an  eloquent  and 
earnest  man,  voicing  the  sentiments  of  the  poor  against  the 
rich,  the  debtor  against  the  creditor,  the  toiling  West  against 
the  luxurious  East.     It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he  is  em- 
phatically a  man  of  the  people  and  an  American   of  Ameri- 
cans.    Bryan's  father  came  from  Virginia,  and  three  genera- 
tions of  his  ancestors  have  lived  upon  American  soil.     He 
springs  from  a  race  of  American  farmers.     His  own  boy- 
hood was  spent  upon  a  farm.     Living  the  life  of  a  farmer's 
boy   in  the  valley  of   the  great  West,  he  grew  up  imbued 
with  the    ideas    and    possibly  the  prejudices    of   the   plain 
farmer  folk  among  whom  he  was  born.     He  went  as  a  boy 
to  the  public  schools  of  Illinois  ;  he  went  from  there  to  an 
academy  ;  from  there  to  Illinois   College,  where  he  gradu- 
ated.    He  studied  his  profession  at  the  Union  College  of 
the  Law  in  Chicago.     He  went  from  there  to  the  law-office 
of  Lyman  Trumbull,  one  of  the  most  strenuous   characters 
the  strenuous  West  ever  sent  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
Admitted  to  the  bar,  he  married  young — he  married  a  young 
lady  who  also  studied  law,  not  in  order  to  practice  that  pro- 
fession, but  that  she  might  aid  her  husband  in  his  chosen 
career.     She  is  a  typical  American  woman  of  the  West — 
the  kind  of  wife  who  helps  her  husband  and  shares  his  toil 
as  well  as  his  leisure. 

Like  his  father  before  him,  who  went  from  Virginia  to 
Illinois,  Bryan  also  went  further  West — he  went  from 
Illinois  to  Nebraska.  There,  after  some  years,  he  was 
urged  by  the  Democrats  to  contest  a  strong  Republican 
district  for  Congress.  It  was  so  strongly  Republican  that 
two  years  before,  J.  Sterling  Morton — a  leading  Democrat 
and  now  Mr.  Cleveland's  Secretary  of  Agriculture — had 
been  defeated  by  three  thousand  majority.  Bryan  carried 
this  district  for  the  Democrats  by  seven  thousand  majority. 
He  was  placed  upon  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  the 


House,  and  at  once  became  an  ardent  advocate  of  free 
trade  and  free  silver.  He  became  the  lieutenant  of  Richard 
P.  Bland,  the  free-silver  leader,  and  the  trusted  henchman 
of  William  L.  Wilson,  the  father  of  the  present  Democratic 
tariff.  He  did  his  utmost  for  both  measures.  He  suc- 
ceeded with  the  Democratic  tariff;  he  is  now,  with  the 
prestige  of  that  success,  fighting  for  free  silver. 

Such  is  a  brief  resume1  of  the  short  and  meteoric  career 
of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  When  we  add  to  this  the 
fact  that  not  only  is  he  an  American  of  the  Americans,  but  a 
man  of  the  most  simple  life  ;  that  he  springs  from  a  deeply 
religious  family ;  that  he  is  a  devoted  adherent  of  the 
Presbyterian  faith,  and  a  regular  attendant  at  the  services 
of  that  church  ;  that  his  life  is  like  an  open  book  ;  that  no 
scandal  has  ever  smirched  him  ;  that  he  has  neither  the 
liquor  nor  tobacco  habit ;  that  he  is  a  devoted  husband,  a 
kind  father,  and  a  good  citizen — when  we  have  said  these 
things,  all  of  which  are  true,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  attacks 
upon  Bryan's  life  or  Bryan's  character  will  injure  only  those 
who  make  them. 

The  ideas  that  this  man  represents  can  not  be  treated 
lightly  or  whistled  down  the  wind.  Times  have  been  very 
hard.  Poverty,  penury,  and  even  want  have  invaded  many 
once  prosperous  households  throughout  the  land.  The 
people  of  the  South  and  West,  and  even  in  parts  of  the  East, 
believe  that  these  hard  times  are  due  to  the  demonetization 
of  silver.  They  claim  that  the  demonetization  of  silver  was 
wrong — that  it  was  even  a  crime.  They  maintain  that  the 
price  of  silver  has  kept  about  on  a  level  with  staple  agricultural 
products  ;  that  the  apparent  decline  in  silver  and  agricultural 
products  was  in  reality  due  to  the  appreciation  of  the  gold 
dollar ;  that  the  gold  dollar  has  now  become  worth  two  hun- 
dred cents  ;  that  therefore  they  must  raise  twice  as  much 
wheat  or  corn  for  a  dollar  as  they  used  to  do.  They  demand 
that  the  conditions  existing  before  the  demonetization  of  sil- 
ver be  restored,  and  they  believe  that,  until  that  takes  place, 
I  prosperity  will  not  return. 

We  think  that  nine-tenths  of  the  Republican  party  and 
about  one-third  of  the  Democratic  party  believe  them  to  be 
totally  in  error.     It  is  our  belief  that    the  hard  times  in  the 
j  United  States  have  been  almost  entirely  due  to  the  alarm 
caused  by  Democratic  threats  of  free-trade,  followed  by  that 
party's   restoration  of   power,  and  the  past  three  years  of 
inefficient  Democratic   administration — three   years    during 
I  which  that  party  has  been  unable  to  pay  the  current  expenses 
J  of  the  government   by  the  current  revenues,  but  has  been 
forced  to  resort  to  the  South  American  system  of  govern- 
;  ment  by  bonds.     A  quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars  has  been 
borrowed    by   the    present    Democratic    administration    in 
eighteen    months,   while    Republican  administrations   for   a 
third  of  a  century  not  only  borrowed  no  money,  but  steadily 
reduced  the  national  debt.      It   is  to    fear  of   Democratic 
free-trade,  and  to  Democratic  inefficiency  and  incompetency 
in    administering   the   affairs    of    the  government,  that   we 
ascribe  the   hard  times.      It  is  also  our  belief  that  if  the 
people  of  the   United  States  venture  another  four  years  of 
Democratic  administration,  they  will  encounter  a  period  of 
panic  and  depression  to  which  the  present  hard  times  will  be 
but  as  a  Cleveland  zephyr  compared  to  a  Nebraska  cyclone. 
But,  none  the  less,  the  fact  remains  that  a  vague  unrest 
pervades  the  people.     While  there  are  many  demagogues 
who  hope  to  float  into  power  on  the  silver  wave,  the  dema- 
gogues are  to  be  counted   only  by  the  hundreds,  the  people 
by  the  millions.     They  can  not  all  be  "  fraudulent  debtors," 
"  anarchists,"  "  repudiationists,"   and  "  thieves."     Most    of 
them  are  honest  men  and  as  good  citizens  as  are  we.     In 
the  hearts  of  most  of  them  the  fires  of  patriotism   burn  as 
brightly  as  in  our  own.     Their  leader  is  a  good  citizen  and 
an  honest  man — although   we  think  a  mistaken  one.     But, 
like  William  McKinley,  he  is  an  American  ;  like  him,  he  is 
of  Scotch-Irish  blood  ;  like  him,  he  is  a  Protestant  and  a 
God-fearing  man  ;  like  him,  he  is  a  devoted  husband  ;  like 
him,  he  springs  from  the  sturdy  farmer  stock  of  our   _ 
Middle  West.     Let  us  stop  abusing  him  and  his  fc 
Let  us  stop  hurling  bad  language.     Let  us  stop 
mud.     The  question  at  issue  is  as  cold,  calm,  and 
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a  financial  one  as  ever  existed  since  money  was  minted  or 
since  the  world  began.  It  can  not  be  settled  by  denuncia- 
tion. It  can  not  be  settled  by  calling  names.  It  can  only 
be  settled  by  reason. 

So,  come  and  let  us  all  reason  together. 


to  Protect 
Foreigners. 


Another  u  international  episode"  has  been  created  by  mob 
Our  Failure  violence  in  Louisiana,  and  again  the  victims 
are  Italians.  On  the  night  of  August  Sth, 
three  Italians  awaiting  trial  for  murder  were 
taken  from  the  jail  at  Hahnville  by  an  armed  mob  and 
lynched.  The  first,  one  Lorenzo  Saladino,  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  Jules  Gueymard,  a  wealthy  planter  and 
merchant.  Gueymard  was  shot  from  ambush,  and  the 
house  of  Saladino  was  searched,  as  he  had  had  trouble 
with  the  murdered  man,  had  been  known  to  have  threatened 
his  life,  and  had  a  generally  bad  character.  Saladino 
claimed  that  his  gun  had  not  been  fired  in  three  months, 
but  an  examination  proved  that  one  of  the  barrels  had  been 
discharged  recently.  It  was  also  learned  that,  upon  return- 
ing home  the  night  of  the  murder,  Saladino  had  remarked, 
"  I  got  him."  The  other  two  Italians  were  accused  of 
having  murdered  an  old  Spaniard  who  was  their  rival  in  the 
business  of  gathering  moss.  There  was  no  question  raised 
that  justice  would  miscarry  if  left  to  its  regular  course  in 
the  courts,  but  the  mob,  inspired  by  the  mad  passion  for 
murder,  took  the  accused  out  of  the  hands  of  the  officers 
and  killed  them. 

Under  instructions  from  the  Italian  Government,  Baron 
Fava,  the  embassador  at  Washington,  has  instituted  proceed- 
ings to  discover  the  facts  of  the  matter  to  establish  the  basis 
of  a  claim  for  indemnity.  The  correspondence  will  be  based 
upon  the  precedent  of  the  "  Mafia"  case,  the  facts  of  which 
will  be  recalled.  Several  years  ago,  Chief  of  Police  Hen- 
nessey was  killed  by  an  Italian  secret  society  in  New 
Orleans,  known  as  "  La  Mafia."  A  mob  lynched  several 
Italians  who  were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  mur- 
der, some  of  whom  had  been  naturalized  and  some  had  not. 
The  grand  jury  of  Louisiana  refused  to  find  any  indictment 
against  the  members  of  the  mob,  and  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment made  claim  for  indemnity  for  the  families  of  those  who 
had  not  been  naturalized,  and  were,  therefore,  still  Italian 
subjects.  As  to  the  others,  they  were  recognized  as  Ameri- 
can citizens,  and  no  claim  was  made.  The  United  States 
replied  that,  as  to  matters  that  happened  within  its  borders, 
Louisiana  was  a  sovereign  State  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment had  no  power  to  coerce  it.  Italy  then  asked  what  would 
happen  if  they  took  the  matter  into  their  own  hands,  and  sent 
an  Italian  war-ship  to  coerce  Louisiana.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment was  forced  into  the  inconsistent  position  of  replying 
that  the  United  States  would  be  compelled  to  defend  the 
State  if  attacked. 

This  is  the  impossible  position  into  which  the  United 
States  is  forced  by  its  peculiar  form  of  government  and  its 
extreme  doctrine  of  citizenship.  As  regards  citizens  of  this 
country,  native  or  naturalized,  it  claims  the  right  to  protect 
them  from  attacks  by  foreign  countries.  As  regards  citizens 
of  foreign  countries,  killed  or  abused  in  this  country,  it  dis- 
claims power  to  coerce  the  individual  sovereign  States.  But 
if  the  foreign  country  attempts  to  coerce  the  individual  sov- 
ereign State,  the  Federal  Government  will  uphold  and  defend 
that  State  in  its  wrong  course. 

A  remedy  for  this  condition  must  be  found.  The  various 
positions  are  irreconcilable,  and  their  enforcement  is  dis- 
honest. If  the  United  States  is  to  maintain  its  position 
among  nations,  its  claims  in  this  matter  must  be  modified,  or 
other  nations  will  refuse  to  make  treaties  with  this  country. 
Heretofore  the  Federal  Government  has  met  the  difficulty 
by  paying  an  indemnity  from  the  secret-service  fund  of  the 
State  Department.  This  is  the  course  that  was  adopted  in 
the  "  Mafia "  case,  and  similar  payments  were  made  in  the 
case  of  the  Chinese  killed  at  Rock  Springs  in  Wyoming. 
But  these  are  temporary  expedients.  Some  permanent  and 
reasonable  remedy  must  be  devised  that  will  avoid  the 
friction  that  approaches  so  closely  to  armed  hostility  when- 
ever the  case  arises. 


The  deterioration  of  the  daily  newspaper  has  been  suffi- 
Thh  Daily  ciently  descanted  upon.     But  the  daily  jour- 

Paper  as  a  nal  as  a  mere  nuisance  has  not  yet  received 

Eo!tE-  that  amount  of  attention  which  must  be  given 

it  before  hope  of  abatement  can  be  entertained.  Not  many 
years  ago  the  skilled  condenser  in  journalism  was  highly 
paid  and  respected.  The  rule  was  that  a  local  item  should 
answer  the  questions  :  Who,  what,  when,  where?  When 
this  was  done,  the  item  was  held  to  be  complete.  "  Boil  it 
down"  was  an  injunction  that  hung  on  the  walls  of  every 
prominent  newspaper  office.  Then  the  four-page  New  York 
Sun  was  the  mode! ;  now  the  example  of  the  twenty-four- 
page  New  York  World  is  followed  by  all  the  "  great  dailies  " 
rf  Ae  country.     Brevity  is  scorned  and  amplification  has 

:en   its   place  —  amplification   for   its   own   dreary  sake. 

te   verbosity   of    the    daily   newspaper    has   become   in- 


tolerable. And,  now  that  the  type-setting  machine  has 
entered  into  general  use,  all  sense  of  the  value  of  space  is 
being  lost.  It  costs  so  little  to  set  type  that  the  restraint  of 
expense  has  been  removed.  Paper,  also,  is  very  cheap,  and 
it  takes  no  more  money  to-day  to  issue  a  twelve-page  news- 
paper than  it  did  to  publish  one  of  four  pages  a  few  years 
since.  Time  was  when  a  "  spread  "  meant  something.  If 
an  event  of  capital  moment  occurred,  the  most  severely  con- 
ducted journal  would  devote  three  or  four  columns  to  it,  and 
"  head  it  up "  besides.  Thus  there  grew  into  the  news- 
paper mind  a  sense  of  relation  between  an  item's  length  and 
its  importance.  Hence  cheaply  sensational  papers  sought  to 
impart  to  ordinary  happenings  the  typographical  appearance 
of  great  things.  So  the  fashion  of  making  a  "spread"  of 
everything  and  "  heading  up  "  everything  seized  upon  the 
"  gTeat  dailies,"  for  the  world's  torment.  This  universal 
emphasis  defeats  itself.  When  important  news  comes, 
in  order  to  shriek  louder  than  common,  pages  instead  of 
columns  have  to  be  surrendered,  the  artist  is  turned  loose, 
and  the  "freak  man"  summoned  to  produce  bizarre  effects 
with  the  type. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  "  new  journalism,"  as 
it  calls  itself,  is  that  it  produces  newspapers  which  are  not 
read.  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  of  August  14th  is 
before  us.  It  has  been  taken  up  at  random,  and  it  is  repre- 
sentative of  the  "  new  journalism.'^  A  dispatch  from 
Christiana,  only  a  few  inches  long,  even  with  double  leads, 
announces  in  the  first  column  of  the  first  page  the  return  of 
Nansen,  the  explorer,  from  the  Arctic.  Over  this  is  a 
shouting  heading,  two  columns  in  width  and  longer  than  the 
dispatch.  Following  the  dispatch,  in  itself  important,  is  a 
mass  of  padding  taking  up  two  columns.  Accompanying 
the  letter-press  are  more  than  two  columns  of  pictures  of 
no  value  whatever,  artistic  or  other — in  all  about  five  col- 
umns to  eke  out  a  dispatch  five  inches  in  length.  Pages  on 
pages  of  one-column  and  two-column  items,  nearly  all  in- 
nocent of  interest,  follow,  every  one,  of  course,  with  a  head- 
ing of  the  regulation  twelve  lines.  Then  we  have  three 
columns  more  of  the  Winthrop  kidnapping  case,  about 
which  every  newspaper  in  San  Francisco  has  printed  matter 
enough  to  make  a  large  book — not  because  they  had  anything 
particularly  new  to  tell  from  day  to  day,  but  for  the  reason 
that  it  took  rank  as  a  sensation.  In  consequence,  not  many 
people  know  the  facts  of  the  Winthrop  kidnapping  case.  A 
spread  no  longer  attracts,  but  repels.  Then  the  Examiner 
treats  us  to  a  column  concerning  the  tangling  of  a 
piece  of  wire  in  the  tail  of  a  park  buffalo,  with  a  pict- 
ure of  the  momentous  accident,  three  columns  wide. 
The  fining  of  Gun-fighter  Neagle  in  the  police  court  gets  a 
column  and  a  picture  that  takes  up  half  a  page,  though 
nothing  happened  except  the  payment  of  fifty  dollars  by  this 
"Bad  Man  from  Arizona."  A  column  is  devoted  to  a 
bad  boy  of  Bernal  Heights,  fourteen  years  old,  who  was 
honored  with  three  columns  on  the  previous  day,  and  the 
"  toughest  girl  in  San  Francisco,"  aged  thirteen,  escapes 
with  a  few  lines,  after  being  celebrated  in  previous  issues  to 
the  extent  of  pages,  with  portraits  of  her  behind  the  bars,  in 
bed,  out  of  bed,  and  being  interviewed  by  the  "  star  lady 
reporter."  This  renowned  criminal  of  thirteen,  we  believe, 
stole  fifteen  dollars  in  the  house  where  she  was  employed  at 
service.  Happily,  there  came  to  the  Examiner  on  Thurs- 
day no  knowledge  that  any  house-maid  or  scullion  had  wan- 
dered from  virtue's  path,  else  on  Friday  we  should  have 
been  presented  with  her  likeness,  two  columns  of  the  scan- 
dal, a  column  of  her  biography,  another  column  descriptive 
of  the  grief  of  her  relatives  and  friends,  and  another  deal- 
ing respectfully  with  the  shock  suffered  by  the  social  circle 
which  had  been  adorned  by  the  erring  young  lady. 

A  paper  like  the  Examiner  of  August  14th  is  only  fit  to 
put  in  the  fire — and  it  was  an  unusually  quiet  number,  con- 
taining only  seventeen  pictures  and  but  two  scandals. 
Swollen,  dull,  badly  written,  flippant,  trivial,  ignorant,  and 
quite  unreadable,  the  Examiner  is  a  perfect  type  of  what 
the  current  newspaper  is — which  is  to  say  that  it  is  nearly 
everything  that  a  good  newspaper  should  not  be.  The 
daring  spirit  who  shall  re-introduce  the  newspaper  written 
and  published  to  be  read  by  people  of  decency  and  sense 
will  not  merely  achieve  fortune,  but  earn  the  gratitude  of  a 
surfeited  and  bored  public. 

A  dispute  has  arisen  between  the  retail  dry-goods  clerks  and 
The  emporium  the  Emporium  Company.  The  clerks  in  that 
establishment  work  for  five  days  in  the  week 
from  half-past  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  with  a  half-hour  allowed  for 
lunch.  Ten  hours  a  day  is  surely  long  enough  to  ask  of 
them,  considering  that  a  great  number  of  them  are  women 
and  boys.  But  on  Saturdays  the  Emporium  remains  open 
until  a  quarter-past  eleven  in  the  evening,  and  the  employ- 
ees, without  extra  compensation,  are  compelled  to  remain  at 
work  and  attend  to  their  customers  for  more  than  fifteen  con- 
secutive hours. 

Some  five  years  ago,  a  similar  dispute  arose  between  the 


AND  the 
Clerks. 


clerks  in  the  various  large  retail  stores  in  this  city  and  their 
employers.  The  clerks  demanded  shorter  hours,  urging 
that  their  work,  requiring  that  they  should  be  upon  their  feet 
all  day,  that  they  should  be  continuously  handling  goods, 
and  should  endure  without  complaint  the  petty  annoyances 
that  arose,  was  one  of  the  most  exhausting  of  employments. 
They  further  urged  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  any  of 
the  stores  remaining  open  after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
as  the  customers  could  easily  make  their  purchases  before 
that  hour,  and  would  willingly  do  so  should  the  reason  for 
the  early  closing  be  brought  to  their  attention.  The 
White  House  was  one  of  the  first  to  admit  the  reasonable- 
ness of  this  request  and  to  accede  to  it.  All  of  the  other 
large  houses  followed  their  lead,  and  found  that  the  clerks 
were  right.  No  business  was  lost  by  the  change,  and  the 
clerks  were  better  able  to  attend  to  their  duties  properly 
when  not  suffering  from  physical  exhaustion.  This  rule  of 
early  closing  has  been  followed  in  this  city  since  that  time. 
Indeed,  in  the  wholesale  houses,  the  rule  has  been  further 
extended,  and,  during  the  summer  months,  many  of  them 
close  on  Saturdays  at  half-past  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

The  Emporium,  since  it  opened  here,  has  introduced 
many  Eastern  methods.  It  is  the  first  modern  de- 
partment store  to  be  opened  in  this  city.  Its  wholesale 
method  of  purchases  and  the  variety  of  its  business  have 
enabled  it,  in  many  cases,  to  undersell  its  competitors.  The 
result  has  been  that  many  of  these  competitors  have 
suffered,  and  their  clerks  fear  that  they  will  be  made  to 
suffer  also.  In  this  way  a  strong  opposition  has  been  cre- 
ated, and  many  friends  of  these  outside  firms  have  refused 
to  patronize  any  department  of  the  Emporium.  Others 
urge  that  the  smaller  operators  must  in  time  be  driven  to 
the  wall,  their  stores  will  be  vacated  and  will  remain  vacant. 
The  result  of  this  would  be  a  fall  in  real-estate  values  and  a 
consequent  lowering  of  the  credit  of  the  city  in  the  eyes  of 
visitors.  These  people,  who  feel  that  this  danger  is  immi- 
nent, also  refuse  to  patronize  the  department  store. 

The  management  of  the  Emporium  must  realize  these 
facts.  People  are  not  guided  solely  by  cheapness  in 
price  when  making  their  purchases.  Sentiment  enters 
largely  into  all  human  transactions,  and  a  certain  measure 
of  popularity  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  and  hold  busi- 
ness. The  Argonaut  does  not  often  find  itself  ranged  on 
the  side  of  the  employee  in  these  disputes.  When  there 
was  a  proposal  to  boycott  the  institution  on  account  of  union 
troubles  some  months  ago,  it  defended  the  Emporium  man- 
agement. But,  in  the  present  case,  we  feel  that  the  clerks 
are  right.  Fifteen  hours  a  day  is  too  long  to  ask  any  human 
being  to  work,  and  it  is  the  more  inexcusable  when  there  is 
no  necessity  for  it  or  real  profit  in  it.  It  is  not  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Emporium  alone  who  are  made  to  suffer,  but 
those  of  every  large  establishment  in  the  city.  None  can 
close  when  so  formidable  a  rival  remains  open.  The  Em- 
porium management  would  do  well  to  pause  and  consider 
the  consequences  before  it  insists  upon  introducing  too 
many  Eastern  innovations  in  a  city  where  unpopularity 
counts  for  much. 

Archbishop  Corrigan,  of  New  York,  is  beginning  to  deserve 

„  well  of  his  country.     Born  in  Brooklyn,  and 
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Calendar  of  gifted  by  nature  with  a  passionate  longing  to 
American  Saints.  worship  minor  deities,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  go  to  Mexico  and  Europe  for  fully  satisfying  opportuni- 
ties to  prostrate  himself  at  the  shrines  of  saints.  Every 
relic  brought  to  this  country,  bearing  the  Papal  authentica- 
tion and  passing  through  the  New  York  custom-house,  has 
meant  a  spiritual  holiday  for  his  grace.  He  has  been  in- 
strumental in  procuring  for  the  American  metropolis  a  bone 
of  Ste.  Anne  de  Beaupre,  mother  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which 
bone  has  worked  many  curative  miracles  among  the 
New  York  Democracy.  Archbishop  Corrigan,  however, 
is  patriotic  as  well  as  pious.  Without  abating  in 
the  least  his  veneration  for  the  saints  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  he  desires  that  the  Catholic  heroes  and. 
heroines  of  this  hemisphere  shall  have  a  fair  show.  We 
learn  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  a  recent  date  that  when  his 
grace  "planned  the  new  seminary  at  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers, 
he  determined  to  make  this  great  training  school  for  the 
priesthood  a  thoroughly  American  institution  in  every  way." 
In  order  to  accomplish  this  republican  design  and  place  the 
students  under  the  influence  of  strictly  modern  ideas,  the 
archbishop  has  caused  to  be  manufactured  a  collection  of 
statues  of  American  saints  and  ecclesiastics,  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  hall  of  the  seminary.  All  the  statues  are  life- 
size,  which  is  something,  but  it  is  saddening  to  learn  that 
though  the  New  World  was  discovered  more  than  four  hun- 
dred years  ago,  only  two  American  saints  have  been  found 
to  grace  the  Dunwoodie  hall  of  sculpture — Ste.  Rose,  of 
Peru,  and  St.  Turibius,  of  the  same  country.  Corrigan  has 
been  obliged  to  piece  out  with  candidates  for  canonization — 
Father  Jaques,  a  Jesuit  killed  by  Indians  near  Aurielsville,  N. 
Y.,  October  2,  1646,  and  Kateri  Tekakwitha,  daughter  of  a 
Mohawk  chief,  who  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four  years 
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in  1680.  Her  people  objected  strongly  to  her  adoption  of  the 
faith  of  the  strangers  who  were  stealing  their  lands  and 
wiping  them  out  ;  but  she  rose  above  all  temporal  consid- 
erations, remained  a  virgin,  and,  despite  aboriginal  persecu- 
tion, stood  up  for  the  godly  invaders,  and  endeavored  to 
spread  the  light  among  the  diminishing  redskins.  "  Her 
claims  to  enrollment  on  the  calendar  are  now  being  con- 
sidered at  Rome."  It  was  the  Mohawks  who  put  an  end 
to  Father  Jaques.  When  the  Indians  bereft  him  of  his 
crucifix,  he  tied  two  sticks  together  in  the  form  of  a  cross, 
and,  holding  it  aloft,  met  his  death.  This  gallant  closing  of 
his  career  and  the  fact  that  he  left  behind  him  an  account  in 
Latin  of  a  journey  from  Albany  to  Manhattan  Island,  con- 
stitute the  basis  of  the  pull  which  is  being  exerted  on  Rome 
to  do  him  justice  at  last.  Great,  however,  as  are  the  merits 
of  Father  Jaques  and  Kateri  Tekakwitha,  the  Indian 
maiden,  they  pale  before  the  brilliant  virtues  of  Ste.  Rose 
of  Peru,  whose  statue  at  Dunwoodie  is  said  to  be  very 
beautiful,  and  who  is  presented  by  Archbishop  Corri- 
gan  as  an  example  for  imitation  to  all  Roman  Catholic 
young  ladies.  We  are  informed  by  our  esteemed  New  York 
contemporary  that  she  was  the  first  saint  to  be  canonized  on 
this  side  of  the  ocean.  She  was  born  in  Lima  in  1586, 
and  though  her  name  was  Isabel,  her  charms  of  face  and 
figure  caused  her  to  become  known  to  the  admiring  Span- 
iards as  "  The  Rose."  The  attentions  of  gentlemen  were 
rejected  by  this  lovely  sefiorita,  though  it  is  plain  that  she 
was  not  insensible  to  them.  In  order  to  divert  her  mind 
from  earthly  sentiments,  Mr.  Dana  records  that  she  took  for 
her  model  Ste.  Catherine  of  Sienna,  and  led  a  most  austere 
life.  "  She  slept  in  a  garden  hut  on  a  bed  of  broken  tiles, 
and  on  her  head  she  wore  a  silver  crown,  around  which 
were  ninety  sharp  points  which  continually  pressed  into  her 
scalp."  There  was  none  of  the  ostentation  of  vanity  about 
this,  for  the  crown  was  concealed  by  her  monastic  veil.  Yet 
even  the  ninety  sharp  points  pressing  into  the  scalp  of  the 
determined  virgin  were  not  enough.  "  She  wore  also  next 
her  flesh  a  hair  shirt  studded  with  iron  nails." 

Notwithstanding  his  resolution  to  make  of  the  seminary 
at  Dunwoodie,  Yonkers,  "a  thoroughly  American  institution 
in  every  way,"  Archbishop  Corrigan  has  been  forced  by  the 
paucity  of  native  material  to  place  in  his  collection  statues 
of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  who  were  not  Americans.  It  de- 
presses to  notice,  also,  that  there  are  no  Irish-American 
saints  in  the  gallery.  Considering  the  unsurpassed  piety  of 
Ireland,  which  has  remained  Catholic,  mediaeval,  poverty- 
stricken,  and  in  every  way  backward  though  environed  for 
centuries  by  other  peoples  advancing  in  knowledge  and  civil- 
ization, this  neglect  says  little  for  the  appreciation  of  Rome. 
We  may  be  quite  sure  that  had  there  been  an  Irish-American 
on  the  Calendar,  or  one  with  any  prospect  of  getting  there, 
Archbishop  Corrigan  would  have  elevated  him,  or  her,  on 
the  highest  pedestal  in  the  seminary  hall.  Hundreds  of 
years  have  passed  since  the  Irish  first  came  to  America — 
some  arrived  even  before  a  police  force  was  organized  in 
any  of  the  colonies — and  they  have  ever  been  the  main  sup- 
port of  the  Catholic  Church  in  North  America.  The  gross 
discrimination  practiced  against  them  by  the  Italian  hie- 
rarchy has  been  made  conspicuously  evident  by  the  Dun- 
woodie collection. 

We  felicitate  Archbishop  Corrigan  on  his  patriotic  enter- 
prise. The  Argonaut  always  has  been  an  American  jour- 
nal, and  for  years  has  been  advocating  the  creation  of  Amer- 
ican saints  and  American  shrines  to  compete  with  the 
pauper  saints  and  shrines  of  Europe.  His  grace  of  New 
York  has  at  last  swung  into  line  and  become  a  co-worker 
with  us.  As  California,  up  to  date,  is  a  virgin  field,  it  is 
timely  to  invite  Archbishop  Riordan's  attention  to  the  good 
work  of  his  brother  prelate  of  the  metropolis. 

The  question  of  the  usefulness  of  lenity  to  criminals  has 
Chicago's  Experi.  been  bought  UP  <°r  renewed  and  wide 
knck  with  the  discussion  by  the  recent  experience  of 
Parole  System.  Chicago,  which  for  days  was  terrorized  by 
a  band  of  murderous  robbers.  The  Argonaut  has  been 
often  rapped  over  the  knuckles  by  newspapers  in  all  parts 
of  the  country  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  our  harsh 
ideas  on  this  subject.  We  do  not  think  that  our  ideas  are 
harsh.  It  is  our  belief  simply  that  the  best  place  for 
criminals  is  behind  prison  bars — that  when  men  and  women 
become  dangerous  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
they  should  be  regarded  as  enemies  of  the  community,  and 
that  society's  interest  in  protecting  itself  from  them  is 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations.  The  sympathy  of 
the  faddists  for  their  poor  brethren  in  bonds  says  much 
for  the  softness  of  both  their  hearts  and  heads.  It  is  largely 
to  them  and  the  multitude  of  mild  and  well-meaning  people 
whom  their  sentimental  writings  have  influenced  that  we 
owe  the  introduction  of  such  perilous  experiments  as  the 
parole  system. 

The  plan  of  releasing  well-behaved  convicts  on  parole 
or  ticket-of-leave  from  the  State  prisons  came  into  oper- 
ation  in   California   a   couple   of  years  ago,  the   principal 


restraint  upon  them  when  given  their  freedom  being  the  re- 
quirement to  report  periodically  to  the  authorities.  We  op- 
posed  the  plan  when  it  was  proposed,  and  we  condemn  it  1 
now,  for  the  double  reason  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle  and 
pernicious  in  practice.  The  pardoning  power  vested  in  the  | 
governor  is  quite  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  cases  of  men 
unjustly  convicted  and  of  those  whose  sentences  are 
disproportionate  to  the  gravity  of  their  crimes.  All 
other  convicts  should  be  made  to  serve  out  their  terms, 
and  where  the  crimes  are  of  the  more  serious  sorts 
against  person  and  property,  the  terms  ought  to  be 
long,  preferably  for  life.  The  lessons  taught  by  the 
parole  system  in  Illinois  should  suffice  to  enlighten  the 
entire  United  States.  In  that  State  the  system  has  been 
tried  on  a  liberal  scale,  the  Pontiac  Reformatory  having 
been  opened  on  January  1,  1893.  Some  time  ago  John 
Orme,  Jesse  Thames,  James  Williams,  and  Michael  Mena- 
han  were  let  out  on  parole.  They  were  under  long  sen- 
tences, reaching  in  the  case  of  Orme  to  eighteen  years. 
Under  the  rules,  they  were  eligible  for  freedom  after 
twenty-four  months'  confinement,  provided  they  had  been 
good  prisoners,  could  find  citizens  willing  to  give  them  em- 
ployment and  make  monthly  reports  of  their  behavior,  such 
citizens  to  be  vouched  for  by  citizens  of  still  higher  stand- 
ing in  the  community.  The  district  attorney  of  Chicago 
and  the  clerk  of  the  superior  court  went  moral  bail  for  these 
four  young  men,  who  had,  by  their  conduct  in  Pontiac,  con- 
vinced the  prison  officials  that  they  had  been  thoroughly  re- 
formed and  awakened  to  the  advantages  of  an  honest  career. 
The  employer  of  each  reported  monthly  that  his  ex-convict 
workman  was  leading  a  regular  and  industrious  life. 

Meantime,  Chicago  was  startled  by  a  series  of  bold  rob- 
beries. In  daylight  a  masked  gang  walked  into  stores, 
held  revolvers  at  the  heads  of  terrified  female  cashiers,  and, 
in  several  instances,  shot  down  brave  men  who  resisted 
them.  By  night  citizens  were  stopped  on  the  streets,  plun- 
dered, and  beaten.  The  city  was  so  well  roused  that  the 
gunsmiths  sold  thousands  of  revolvers  to  alarmed  mer- 
chants and  householders.  When  the  brigands  were  finally 
captured  by  the  police,  they  were  found  to  be  John  Orme, 
Jesse  Thames,  James  Williams,  and  Michael  Menahan, 
the  reformed  parole  men  from  Pontiac.  These  thugs  had 
been  skillful  burglars  before  being  committed  to  the  re- 
formatory, where  their  sustained  hypocrisy  had  completely 
imposed  upon  the  officers.  That  is  the  chief  moral  result 
of  the  parole  system — it  makes  hypocrites.  Who  is  there, 
if  he  is  not  an  idiot,  that  would  not  go  in  for  obedience  to 
prison  rules,  grace  at  meals  and  sedulous  attendance  on 
divine  service,  meek  demeanor  and  servility  to  guards,  if 
the  reward  offered  were  the  lessening  of  an  eighteen  years' 
sentence  by  nearly  sixteen  years  ?  Major  McClaughry,  the 
superintendent  of  Pontiac,  has  not  had  his  faith  in  the  sys- 
tem weakened  by  his  experience  with  Orme  and  his  com- 
rades, who  apparently  planned  their  subsequent  deeds  of 
blood  and  pillage  while  setting  an  example  of  docility  and 
piety  in  the  reformatory.  Because  some  fifty  per  cent,  of 
the  ticket-of-leave  men  have  not  been  caught  as  yet  at  new 
crimes,  he  regards  the  record  as  highly  encouraging.  The 
wanton  infliction  of  the  other  fifty  per  cent,  upon  honest 
people,  who  are  entitled  to  the  law's  protection  of  their  lives 
and  property,  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  equanimity  of 
McClaughry,  who  in  addition  to  being,  doubtless,  a  distin- 
guished penologist,  draws  a  good  salary. 

The  point  of  view  of  the  convict-coddling  philanthropist 
is  not  the  correct  one.  Honest  folk  have  rights  superior  to 
those  of  criminals.  It  is  in  itself  a  crime  to  let  loose  upon 
the  honest  any  man  who  has  once  preyed  upon  them  one 
hour  short  of  the  last  of  the  term  for  which  he  has  been 
immured.  The  chances  of  a  convict's  reform  are  so  small 
— he  must  be  so  depraved  before  he  can  reach  the  condition 
of  a  convict — that  it  is  perilous  folly  to  assume  that  liberty 
to  him  means  anything  but  opportunity  to  resume  his  preda- 
tory life.  Every  doubt  may  rationally  be  construed  against 
him.  The  one  proper  use  of  credits  which  shorten  confine- 
ment is  to  enable  discipline  to  be  more  easily  maintained 
in  prisons.  Kindness  to  rogues,  as  the  Argonaut  has  fre- 
quently insisted,  is  cruelty  to  the  law-abiding. 


Fruit 
Industry. 


One  of  the  daily  papers  in  this  city  recently  compiled  from 
California's  tbe  records  of  the  State  board  of  equaliza- 
tion the  number  of  fruit-trees  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  the  State.  These  figures  were 
prepared  by  the  county  assessors,  based  upon  the  sworn 
statements  of  the  fruit-growers,  and  are  as  nearly  accurate 
as  figures  covering  so  large  an  area  can  be.  If  there  are 
any  mistakes,  they  are  underestimates  rather  than  over- 
estimates, for  no  farmer  would  want  to  pay  taxes  on  a 
greater  number  of  trees  than  he  possesses.  The  trees  are 
divided  into  two  classes — bearing  and  non-bearing — and  the 
totals  will  surprise  even  those  who  have  followed  the  devel- 
opment of  the  fruit  industry  closely.  There  are  more  than 
thirty  million  fruit-trees  in  the  various  counties  of  the  State, 
and  of  these  just  about  one-half  (15,170,563)  are  in  bear- 


ing. As  no  nursery  stock  has  been  included  in  the  tables, 
it  may  be  accepted  that  the  number  of  trees  in  bearing  will 
be  doubled  within  two  years. 

From  a  study  of  the  figures  many  facts  of  interest  may 
be  learned.  Omitting  those  counties  where  the  number  of 
trees  in  bearing  is  less  than  one  hundred  thousand,  we  have 
thirty-one  counties,  which  may  be  roughly  grouped  as  fol- 
lows :  twelve  northern,  three  east  of  the  bay,  four  south  of 
San  Francisco,  five  in  the  south  central  valley,  and  seven 
southern  counties.  The  northern  counties  are  more  numer- 
ous than  the  other  classes,  cover  a  greater  area,  and  for  the 
most  part  have  been  cultivated  for  fruit  a  greater  number  of 
years.  It  is  but  natural  that  they  should  have  the  greatest 
number  of  trees.  The  four  counties  fringing  along  the 
coast  come  next  in  order,  showing  a  higher  county  average 
and  higher  territorial  average.  The  southern  sounties  are 
third,  with  those  east  of  the  bay  and  the  central  valley  coun- 
ties following  in  the  order  named.  In  the  list  of  non-bearing 
trees,  the  southern  counties  lead,  having  twice  the  number 
of  any  other  group. 

Among  the  individual  counties,  Santa  Clara  heads  the 
list  both  for  bearing  and  non-bearing  trees,  with  a  total  of 
4)575.549-  Yolo,  Solano,  Riverside,  and  Los  Angeles 
Counties  follow  in  the  order  named  in  the  number  of  bear- 
ing trees,  but  Los  Angeles  jumps  to  second  place  when  the 
non-bearing  trees  are  included.  Fifteen  counties  in  the 
entire  list  will  at  least  double  their  output  within  two  years. 

When  the  various  kinds  of  fruits  are  considered,  it  is  the 
prune,  rather  than  the  more  generally  famous  orange,  or 
pear,  or  peach,  that  comes  to  the  front.  The  prune  is  now 
the  leading  product  in  nine  of  the  thirty-one  counties,  and 
in  the  number  of  non-bearing  trees  it  leads  in  twelve 
other  counties,  is  among  the  two  leaders  in  twenty,  and 
among  tbe  three  leaders  in  twenty-four.  In  each  of  the 
nine  counties  where  it  leads  among  bearing  trees,  it  also 
leads  among  the  more  newly  planted  trees.  Among  the 
southern  counties  the  orange  is,  of  course,  the  leading 
fruit,  but  it  will  surprise  those  unfamiliar  with  that  section 
of  the  country  to  see  the  number  of  deciduous  trees  now 
bearing  and  that  will  soon  bear.  The  apricot  is  among  the 
first  three  fruits  in  bearing  in  five  of  the  seven  counties, 
the  peach  in  three,  the  prune  in  two,  and  the  apple  is  pro- 
duced to  a  greater  extent  than  the  olive  in  Santa  Barbara. 
Among  the  more  recently  planted  trees,  the  apricot  is 
among  the  three  leaders  in  four  counties,  the  peach  in  two, 
the  prune  in  two,  and  the  apple  in  one. 

Los  Angeles  is  probably  the  most  interesting  of  all  the 
counties.  The  orange,  of  course,  leads  with  a  total  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  trees.  There  are  102,745  peach-trees 
in  bearing  and  212,655  non-bearing.  The  non-bearing 
prunes  outnumber  those  in  bearing  three  to  one,  the  apricots 
more  than  two  to  one,  the  lemons  more  than  four  to  one. 
In  Santa  Clara  County,  which  is  the  banner  fruit  county,  the 
prune-trees  in  bearing  number  1,651,167,  or  more  than  half 
the  total  number,  while  among  the  non-bearing  trees  the 
prunes  number  1,456,967  in  a  total  of  1,933,804.  When 
the  apricots,  peaches,  pears,  and  cherries  are  added,  the 
total  is  nearly  completed. 

These  figures  suggest  some  very  serious  thought  as  to 
what  will  become  of  the  fruit  when  these  trees  are  all  in 
bearing  two  years  hence.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  young 
trees  will  bear  as  much  during  their  first  year  or  two  as  they 
will  later,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  trees  come  into 
bearing  every  year,  and  the  young  trees  of  this  year  will 
come  to  maturity  within  the  next  two  years.  It  is,  there- 
fore, safe  to  assume  that  the  output  will  be  doubled  within 
two  years.  There  is,  however,  already  an  over-production, 
and  fruit-growers  complain  that  they  can  not  now  find  a 
profitable  market  for  their  fruit.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done 
when  the  supply  is  doubled  ?  It  is  clear  that  there  is  not, 
and  can  not  be,  a  sufficient  demand  in  this  State  for  all  the 
fruit.  Markets  must  be  found  elsewhere.  An  outlet  for  a 
part  of  the  fruit  has  been  found  in  Chicago  and  New  York, 
but  this  is  limited.  It  can  be  increased,  and  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  States  markets  may  be  developed.  It  may 
be  possible  to  ship  to  London  at  some  time,  but  as  yet  the 
experiment  has  not  proved  a  success,  and  owing  to  the 
necessarily  high  prices  consequent  upon  the  distance,  this 
market  must  remain  extremely  limited. 


Local 
Bosses 


The  Republican  National  Committee  is  now  contemplating  the 
0uE  Republican  organization  in  California  with 

mingled  amazement  and  disgust.  As  is  the 
California  way,  the  party  is  divided  into 
two  factions,  who  are  bitterly  fighting — and  this  on  the  eve 
of  a  national  election.  California  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  generally  suggests  the  picture  of  two  cats  tied  to- 
gether by  their  tails,  slung  across  a  clothes-line,  and  chew- 
ing each  other  up.  We  suggest  to  Messrs.  Spreckels,  Spear, 
Burns,  and  the  other  local  Republican  chieftains,  lha;  they 
compose  their  differences  at  once.  Otherwise,  tl 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  be  nothing  left  of  the 
organization  but  the  clothes-line  and  the  tips  of  t 
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THE   BATTLE   OUTSIDE    THE   HEADS. 

How  a  Naval  David  Slew  the  Goliaths  of  the  Sea. 

One  morning,  as  Jack  Delafield  was  breakfasting  on  board 
the  cruiser  Idaho,  a  telegram  was  handed  him  which  he 
calmly  proceeded  to  open;  but  after  glancing  over  its  con- 
tents, the  placid  serenity  of  his  countenance  gave  way  to  a 
look  of  excitement.  Jumping  up,  he  shouted  to  his  lazier 
mess-mates  who  had  not  yet  emerged  from  their  state-rooms, 
"  Boys,  the  war  is  on  !  " 

In  a  second,  heads  were  thrust  out,  some  of  the  possessors 
even  venturing  into  the  ward-room  considerably  more  en 
dishabille  than  custom  or  regulations  permitted.  But  Dela- 
field's  telegram  was  of  so  much  interest  and  importance  that 
such  trifling  conventionalities  were  forgotten,  and  his  curious 
brother-officers  crowded  round  him,  clamoring  loudly  for  the 
news.  • 

"Listen,"  said  the  lieutenant,  "  I'll  read  it  to  you  : 

"  '  Washington,  D.  C,  October  20,  189-. 
"  '  To  Lieutenant  John  Delafield,  U.  S.  N.,  U.  S.  S.  Idaho,  San  Fran- 
cisco Harbor :  Regard  yourself  detached  from  Idaho.  Proceed  im- 
mediately to  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard.  Take  command  of  the 
Bainbridge,  and  prepare  for  active  service  at  earliest  possible  moment. 
Commandant  ordered  to  place  at  your  disposal  every  available  means 
to  hasten  work.  Hulburt,  Secretary.' 

"  What  do  you  fellows  think  of  that  ? "  said  Jack. 
"  Lucky  dog." 

"  Wish  I  were  in  your  place." 

They  all  seemed  pleased  at  Delafield's  stroke  of  luck. 
Fortune  was  truly  smiling  on  him,  for  he  had  been  selected 
for  this  hazardous  and  important  duty  out  of  half  a  hundred 
other  officers  of  his  own  rank,  each  one  as  eager  as  himself 
to  command  the  little  craft,  the  Bainbridge,  of  which  won- 
ders were  expected. 

He  had  been  chosen  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
had  received  his  preparatory  orders,  which  were  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  be  retained  on  board  the  Idaho  until  hostilities 
were  imminent,  when  he  would  be  given  his  new  command. 
Meanwhile  the  work  of  fitting  her  for  sea  had  been  pushed 
at  the  navy-yard  with  all  dispatch.  The  Bainbridge  was  the 
first  of  our  new  semi-submarine  magnetic  torpedo-boats, 
those  marvels  of  American  ingenuity  and  skill. 

Jack  started  for  the  navy-yard  at  once,  and  on  arriving 
reported  to  the  commandant,  Admiral  Dana,  who  told  him 
in  his  bluff,  kindly  way  to  go  ahead  and  fit  out  his  craft  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  taking  whatever  was  necessary  for  her 
equipment  without  the  usual  formalities,  adding  cheerily  : 
"  We  can  attend  to  all  that  after  you  come  back,  Delafield." 
As  he  stands  there  before  the  admiral,  receiving  his  in- 
structions, let  us  glance  at  the  officer  upon  whom,  perhaps, 
will  hang  the  result  of  the  battle  very  soon  to  be  fought  out- 
side the  Heads.  Tall,  erect,  and  finely  formed,  Lieutenant 
Delafield  impresses  one  instantly  as  a  man  of  no  mean 
physical  strength.  His  face  gives  evidence  of  courage, 
firmness,  and  great  will  power — just  the  attributes,  in  fact, 
which  should  most  properly  belong  to  the  man  ordered  to 
command  an  unknown  quantity  like  the  Bainbridge,  yet  to 
be  tried  by  the  test  of  actual  battle.  When  he  leaves  the 
office  of  the  admiral,  his  elastic  step  and  easy  carriage  show 
that  his  task  has  not  overburdened  him  with  anxiety,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  indicate  confidence  in  himself  and  assurance 
of  his  ability  to  carry  the  work  before  him  to  a  successful 
issue. 

On  his  way  down  to  the  wharf  where  the  Bainbridge  lay, 
he  passed  groups  of  officers  eagerly  discussing  the  latest 
news.  All  had  some  friendly  or  congratulatory  remark  for 
him  ;  but,  scarcely  stopping  to  reply,  he  hurried  on  board 
his  new  command.  The  Bainbridge  was  one  of  the  latest 
additions  to  our  fleet,  and  while  it  was  anticipated  that  she 
would  accomplish  great  things,  the  only  real  test  had  come 
sooner  than  any  one  would  have  prophesied.  Workmen 
were  swarming  over  her  in  such  numbers  that  she  resem- 
bled a  human  bee-hive.  Her  length  was  probably  in  the 
neighborhood  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet,  but  her  narrow 
beam  and  sharply  sloping  sides  made  her  appear  like  a 
needle  floating  on  the  water.  She  was  painted  an  olive- 
green,  to  secure  invisibility  at  night.  The  most  prominent 
objects  in  sight  on  her  deck  were  a  low  conning-tower  and 
two  elongated  hatches,  one  forward  and  one  aft.  These 
were  for  the  disappearing  magnetic  torpedo-guns,  and  were 
arranged  to  protect  the  torpedoes  until  they  were  needed,  at 
which  time  the  guns  were  elevated  by  electricity,  trained  on 
the  enemy,  and  fired,  the  whole  operation  requiring  but  a 
few  seconds.  The  motive  power  of  the  craft  was  also  elec- 
tricity, obtained  from  improved  Tesla  storage  batteries  of 
the  latest  type,  giving  the  boat  a  speed  of  forty  knots  an 
hour. 

Within  two  days  Lieutenant  Delafield  had  completed  the 
outfit  of  the  Bainbridge,  and  had  stored  on  board  four  of 
those  terrible  engines  of  destruction,  the  magnetic  tor- 
pedoes, which  were  of  the  ordinary  cigar  shape,  having  the 
energy  for  propulsion  stored  in  a  heavy  fly-wheel  revolving 
in  a  longitudinal,  vertical  plane  at  a  rate  of  ten  thousand 
revolutions  a  minute.  This  application  of  the  principle  of 
the  gyroscope  gave  them  an  almost  unerring  directness  of 
path  under  water,  but,  besides  this,  within  the  secret  cham- 
bers were  concealed  magnets  of  great  strength,  which  drew 
the  torpedoes  straight  onward  toward  their  prey.  No 
manoeuvring,  however  skillful,  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship  attacked  could  avail  against  the  relentless 
power  of  these  magnets,  and  once  a  torpedo  was  launched 
fairly  in  the  direction  of  an  enemy's  vessel,  her  doom  was 
only  a  matter  of  seconds.  When  the  intended  target  was 
struck,  the  explosion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of 
gun-cotton  would  fulfill  the  mission  of  the  torpedo,  and 
cause  the  proud  battle-ship,  stricken  in  some  vital  part,  to 
reel  back  under  the  shock,  then  perhaps  make  a  feeble  effort 
to  escape,  but  in  vain.  In  a  moment  only  a  seething,  bub- 
7  spot  covered  with  wreckage  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean 
1  nark  the  grave  of  a  Goliath  of  the  deep,  done  to 
by  this  marine  David. 
.::\e  wonder  then  that  Delafield  had  every  confidence  in 


the  Bainbridge.  But  his  spirits  fell  when  he  read  in  the 
newspapers,  a  few  mornings  after,  that  a  large  fleet  of  the 
enemy  had  left  its  rendezvous  and  was  proceeding  in  the  direc- 
tion of  San  Francisco.  This  fleet  consisted  of  eight  first-class 
battle-ships,  ten  armored  cruisers,  together  with  twenty  pro- 
tected cruisers  and  smaller  vessels.  Against  this  array  the 
United  States  could  only  bring  the  battle-ships  Oregon 
(flag),  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Indiana,  and  Texas;  the 
armored  cruisers  Idaho,  New  York,  Maine,  and  Brooklyn ; 
the  protected  cruisers  Olympia,  Charleston,  Columbia, 
Newark,  Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  and  San  Francisco,  as 
well  as  several  gun-boats.  This  fleet  was  anchored  in  the 
bay,  cleared  for  action  and  ready  to  proceed  to  sea  as  soon 
as  carrier-pigeons  from  the  scouts  should  bring  the  news  of 
the  approach  of  the  hostile  vessels.  Near  by  were  the 
coast-defense  monitors  Monterey,  Puritan,  Terror,  Ampki- 
trite,  and  Miantonomoh,  and  also  Delafield's  torpedo-boat, 
the  Bainbridge.  Jack  had  gone  on  board  the  flag-ship 
Oregon  as  soon  as  he  had  anchored  after  his  run  down  from 
the  navy-yard,  in  order  to  report  to  Admiral  Woodbridge 
and  to  receive  his  orders.  The  admiral  told  him  that  it 
was  his  intention  to  go  outside,  meet  the  enemy,  and,  if 
possible,  cripple  him  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  the 
bombardment  of  the  city,  and  that  the  Bainbridge  and 
coast-defense  vessels  were  to  be  held  in  readiness  to  guard 
the  entrance  to  the  harbor  and  cover  the  retreat  of  the  fleet 
in  case  it  might  be  compelled  to  withdraw. 

When  Jack  left  the  admiral's  cabin,  he  was  confident  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  add  fame  to  his  own  name 
and  fresh  laurels  to  the  long  list  of  daring  naval  achieve- 
ments accomplished  by  John  Paul  Jones,  Decatur,  Preble, 
Bainbridge  (for  whom  his  little  vessel  was  named),  Biddle, 
Rodgers,  Farragut,  Cushing,  and  a  host  of  others.  Through- 
out the  fleet  that  day  there  was  an  expectant  hush  as  of  a 
gladiator  resting  previous  to  some  mighty  effort.  All  prepara- 
tions were  completed,  final  letters  written,  and  farewells 
said,  for,  though  each  officer  and  man  hoped  for  a  favor- 
able outcome,  every  one,  even  to  the  meanest  powder-boy, 
knew  that  the  morrow  would  most  probably  bring  a  struggle 
so  terrible  and  deadly  that  many  of  them  would  never  re- 
turn. 

During  the  early  morning  twilight  of  the  next  day  a 
pigeon  fluttered  wearily  down  to  the  cote  on  the  flag-ship, 
and  in  alighting  set  a  shrill  electric  bell  to  ringing.  The 
faithful  little  messenger  had  arrived  with  its  momentous 
tidings  in  the  shape  of  a  tiny  note  in  a  quill  secured  firmly 
under  its  wing.  This  was  soon  detached  and  conveyed  to 
the  admiral.  In  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  the  red 
and  white  signal-lights  were  flashing  out  the  order  to  get 
under  way.  Soon  the  rattle  of  chains  was  heard  as  the 
anchors  were  hove  up ;  and  when  daylight  broke  the  fleet 
was  seen  steaming  majestically  out  through  the  Golden 
Gate,  the  Oregon  leading.  Everything  was  ready  for  action 
except  opening  the  magazines,  getting  out  the  ammunition, 
and  loading  the  guns.  All  hands  were  intently  scanning 
the  horizon  ahead  and  on  each  bow  to  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  the  smoke  of  the  enemy's  fleet.  The  silence, 
punctuated  only  by  the  rhythmic  throb  of  the  engines, 
was  at  last  broken  by  "  Sail  ho  !  "  from  the  upper  fighting- 
top. 

"  Where  away  ? "  replied  the  officer  of  the  deck. 

"  One  point  and  a  half  on  the  port  bow,  sir — srnoke  !  " 

"  Beat  to  general  quarters "  is  instantly  ordered.  The 
men  spring  to  the  guns,  which  are  at  once  loaded  ;  the  tur- 
rets are  trained  from  side  to  side  and  the  guns  elevated  and 
depressed  to  see  that  everything  is  working  smoothly.  The 
alarm  proves  to  be  a  false  one,  for  the  vessel  is  made  out  to 
be  the  San  Francisco,  one  of  the  scouts,  steaming  in  at  full 
speed.  She  runs  close  to  the  flag-ship  while  the  admiral 
questions  her  commanding  officer  regarding  the  numbers 
and  course  of  the  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
pigeon  message.  The  hostile  fleet  is  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  ahead  1  Again  the  watching  is  resumed,  and  within 
an  hour  the  smokes  of  a  large  number  of  vessels  are  made 
out.  The  fires  are  forced  by  powerful  fans,  and  the  in- 
creased speed  of  the  fleet  rapidly  lessens  the  intervening  dis- 
tance. The  supreme  struggle  is  at  hand.  Our  ships  steam 
on  in  column,  ready  for  the  bloody  fray. 

To  recount  in  detail  the  action  of  that  day  would  be  to 
chronicle  daring  deeds,  heroic  acts,  and  bravery  akin  to 
rashness,  but  all  of  no  avail  against  such  overwhelming 
odds. 

As  night  fell,  Delafield,  from  the  Bainbridge,  and  the 
officers  on  the  coast-defense  vessels,  inside  the  bar,  sighted 
the  remnant  of  our  fleet  standing  in,  still  stubbornly  fighting 
and  protecting  the  weaker  or  more  disabled  ships.  Shortly 
the  enemy  was  uncovered,  and  the  monitors  opened  fire, 
compelling  an  abandonment  of  the  harassing  pursuit.  The 
enemy  remained  just  out  of  range,  while  the  fearful  wreck 
of  what  remained  of  Admiral  Woodbridge's  forces  crawled 
slowly  into  the  harbor. 

As  the  Oregon,  guarding  the  rear,  passed  the  Bainbridge, 
the  admiral  signalled  briefly  but  significantly  :  "  Do  your 
duty." 

The  night  is  dark  and  windy.  An  ominous  stillness  in 
the  air  presages  an  on-coming  gale.  No  moon  or  stars  are 
shining  to  aid  the  enemy,  but  instead,  the  sky  is  covered 
with  hard,  leaden-gray  clouds,  and  a  low  bank  of  fog  is 
sweeping  in  from  the  westward. 

The  conditions  are  propitious,  and  Delafield  prepares  for 
his  dash.  He  takes  the  Bainbridge  close  inshore  through 
Bonita  Channel,  and  barely  escapes  being  caught  by  one  of 
the  enemy's  gun-boats  ;  but,  turning  on  more  current,  he 
rushes  silently  ahead  and  clear  of  danger.  When  almost 
within  hearing  of  the  breakers  on  Duxbury  Reef,  he  makes 
a  wide  detour  in  order  to  approach  from  seaward,  for  from 
this  direction  an  attack  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  Neverthe- 
less, he  has  to  go  a  considerable  distance  out  to  reach  a 
favorable  position. 

He  reaches  his  station  at  a  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock,  and 
in  another  quarter  of  an  hour  the  monitors  will  open  fire  to- 
ward that  flank  of  the  enemy  opposite  to  which  is  Delafield. 


They  will  keep  up  this  cannonade  for  ten  minutes,  to  effect 
a  diversion.  As  soon  as  this  firing  has  ceased,  Jack's  work 
will  begin. 

Boom!  bang  !  go  the  great  10-inch  and  12-inch  guns. 
It  is  a  trying  time  for  Jack,  but  he  sees  the  effect  of  the 
ruse,  and  is  again  congratulating  himself  on  his  luck.  The 
search-lights  are  all  playing  inshore  of  him,  the  enemy  en- 
tirely oblivious  of  the  fact  that  danger  is  lurking  in  their 
rear.  Half-past  eleven  !  As  suddenly  as  it  began,  the  firing 
ceases,  and  Delafield,  taking  his  stand  in  the  little  conning- 
tower,  orders  the  crew  to  their  stations. 

Slowly  the  Bainbridge  starts  ahead,  then  faster  and  faster 
she  goes,  until,  fairly  flying,  she  brings  into  view  the  weaker 
vessels  forming  the  outer  line.  But  Jack  disdains  such  pigmy 
prey.  Safely  he  flies  past  the  gun-boats,  but  not  quickly 
enough  to  avoid  discovery.  On  he  goes,  fearlessly  taking 
the  Bainbridge  straight  toward  the  battle-ships. 

"Stand  by,"  he  sings  out  down  the  voice-tubes  to  the 
torpedo  compartments,  and  back  comes  the  hearty  answer  : 
"All  ready,  sir." 

Now  he  is  but  a  short  distance  from  the  nearest  ship. 
He  turns  two  electric  switches  and  sees  the  torpedo  guns 
elevated  and  trained.  Then  amid  a  shower  of  shells  he 
presses  a  firing-key,  and  the  forward  torpedo  is  launched 
and  speeds  on  its  errand  of  destruction.  No  need  to  watch 
the  effect ;  the  magnet  is  as  sure  as  fate. 

Meantime,  the  Bainbridge's  course  is  changed,  so  that  she 
may  run  parallel  to  the  column  of  battle-ships,  and  the 
empty  gun  is  lowered.  A  second  later  the  after-torpedo  is 
on  its  way  for  the  next  battle-ship,  and  Delafield  has  done 
half  his  work. 

Long  ere  this  the  brave  little  craft  has  been  the  centre  of 
a  smother  of  foaming  water,  lashed  into  impotent  fury  by 
the  crashing,  bursting  shells.  But  her  great  speed  saves  her 
from  annihilation.  She  tears  along  with  search-lights  flash- 
ing on  her  like  an  aurora  and  with  the  waves  dashing  wildly 
over  her. 

Two  more  of  the  enemy's  most  powerful  ships  sent  to  the 
bottom  complete  her  errand.  The  only  damage  on  the 
Bainbridge  has  happened  to  Delafield  himself.  A  piece  of 
shell  has  inflicted  an  ugly  wound  in  his  shoulder,  and  though 
exhausted  by  the  intense  strain  and  weak  from  loss  of  blood, 
he  steers  his  victorious  vessel  into  the  protection  of  the  har- 
bor, then  falls  senseless  to  the  deck. 

Not  long  after,  while  recovering  his  strength,  Jack  re- 
ceived a  very  official-looking  document  covered  with  formid- 
able seals.  It  contained  the  information  that  he  had  re- 
ceived the  thanks  of  Congress  and  that  he  had  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  captain  for  his  gallantry  in  sinking 
four  of  the  enemy's  ships,  thereby  causing  a  withdrawal  of 
their  fleet  and  preventing  the  bombardment  of  the  city  of 
San  Francisco. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1896. 


The  Treasury  Department  has  prepared  a  pamphlet  of 
fifty-four  pages,  answering,  as  nearly  as  can  be  foreseen,  the 
questions  asked  and  expected  to  be  asked  on  financial  ques- 
tions. The  book  gives  a  history  of  United  States  bonds 
from  the  time  of  the  earliest  issues  and  how  they  were  dis- 
posed of,  coinage  of  all  sorts,  and  Treasury  issues  of  paper 
money  of  every  description  now  in  circulation.  The  vari- 
ous kinds  of  notes — ten  in  number — are  described  and 
the  amounts  issued  and  in  circulation.  Fractional  currency 
also  has  a  paragraph,  and  the  system  of  redemption  of 
United  States  notes  is  explained.  Statistics  are  very 
elaborately  gone  into,  covering  the  world's  production  of 
gold  and  silver.  American  production  from  1792  to  1895, 
monetary  systems  and  approximate  stocks  of  money  in  the 
principal  countries  of  the  world,  and  a  summary  of  mone- 
tary events  since  1786,  arranged  chronologically  ;  the  value, 
weight,  and  fineness  of  all  American  coins,  and  the  changes 
and  dates  of  each  issue.  The  purpose  of  the  department  is 
to  send  a  copy  of  this  book  to  every  person  applying  for  in- 
formation, with  the  page  and  paragraph  marked  which  con- 
tains the  answer  to  the  query  propounded. 


The  following  placard,  nailed  up  in  a  conspicuous  place  in 
every  street-car  in  New  York  city,  is  a  specimen  of  the  right 
thing  in  the  right  place  : 

"  Health  Department,  New  York  City: 
'*  Spitting  on  the  floors  of  public  conveyances  is  a  nuisance,  is  fre- 
quently a  means  of  communicating  disease,  and  is  hereby  forbidden. 
"  By  order  of  the  Board  of  Health, 

"  Charles  G.  Wilson,  President. 
"  Emmons  Clark,  Secretary." 

President  Wilson  has  also  suggested  that  if  the  signs  do 
not  stop  the  practice,  an  ordinance  be  passed  authorizing  the 
company  to  call  a  policeman  and  have  the  offender  put  off 
whenever  the  rule  is  violated. 


In  England  last  year  there  were  the  smallest  number  of 
railway  accidents  that  have  ever  occurred  in  one  year,  and 
the  general  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  shows  that  nearly 
all  of  the  thirty-five  train  accidents  in  the  kingdom  were 
from  causes  against  which  no  forethought  could  have  pro- 
vided. That  safety  is  insured  so  far  as  human  action  can 
secure  it,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  ratio  of  passengers 
injured  is  as  1  in  2,626,000. 


The  hard  condition  of  the  American  abroad  is  being 
notably  ameliorated.  Paris  courts  have  recently  decided 
that  the  concierge  has  no  right  to  open  the  lodgers'  letters, 
and  now  a  Berlin  magistrate  has  declared  that  hotel  propri- 
etors are  responsible  for  valuables  stolen  from  their  lodgers' 
rooms,  in  spite  of  the  placards  disowning  responsibility 
posted  in  the  rooms. 


In  Sweden  and  Norway  a  legal  marriage  is  not  allowed  to 
be  solemnized  till  both  parties  produce  certificates  attesting 
that  they  bear  genuine  vaccination  marks. 


August  24,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    AMERICAN    PRINCE. 

The  Varied  Career  or  Augustin  Yturbide,  Prince   Imperial  of  Mex- 
ico— His  Grandfather  and  his  Adoption  by  Maximilian — The 
Scandal  in  the  Metropolitan  Club,  of  Washington. 

Prince  Augustin  Yturbide,  the  so-called  Prince  Imperial 
of  Mexico,  who  a  few  years  ago  was  a  leading  spirit  in  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  depose  President  Diaz,  has  revived 
interest  in  himself  by  bringing  suit  in  Washington  for  re- 
instatement in  the  Metropolitan  Club.  This  is  the  swell 
club  of  the  national  capital,-  and  it  expelled  Yturbide  last 
March  for  making  scandalous  charges  against  a  lady.  He 
claims  that  his  name  has  been  sullied,  and  wants  its  lustre 
restored  by  the  court. 

While  Yturbide  is  the  acknowledged  heir  to  the  throne  of 
Mexico,  according  to  the  feelings  of  the  decidedly  frayed 
and  worn  remnants  of  the  monarchical  party  there,  still 
there  are  others  whose  claims  are  more  legitimate.  For  ex- 
ample, in  an  obscure  little  house  in  the  City  of  Mexico  lives 
a  well-educated  old  gentleman,  who  is,  by  lineal  descent  from 
Montezuma  the  Second,  the  rightful  heir  to  the  Aztec  throne, 
and  should  be  Emperor  of  Anahuac.  This  Senor  Monte- 
zuma, however,  cherishes  no  foolish  dream  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  empire,  and  quietly  accepts  the  small 
pension  paid  him  by  the  government.  There  is  also  a  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Indian  emperor,  Chiualpopoca.  This 
young  man  is  a  civil  engineer,  industrious,  and  quite  inde- 
pendent. 

However,  the  story  of  the  house  of  Yturbide,  of  whom 
the  present  prince  is  the  only  living  representative,  is  a 
tragic  and  romantic  one,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing pages  of  Mexican  history.  Augustin  Yturbide,  the  one 
they  call  "Emperor"  and  the  grandfather  of  the  present 
prince,  was  born  in  Mexico  in  1790.  His  father  was  a 
noble  Spaniard,  his  mother  a  Creole.  In  1810  he  was  a 
lieutenant  in  a  regiment  stationed  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Mexico  was  then  a  Spanish  colony,  and  during  the  abortive 
struggle  for  independence  led  by  the  Priest  Hidalgo  in  that 
year,  Yturbide  fought  on  the  side  of  the  king.  He  fought 
gallantly  under  the  Spanish  flag  during  the  Morelos  revolu- 
tion of  the  following  year,  in  which  Morelos,  like  Hidalgo, 
paid  the  penalty  of  unsuccessful  patriotism,  and  was  rapidly 
advanced  in  military  rank.  But,  being  dismissed  from  the 
army  in  1816  for  political  reasons,  he  retired  to  seclusion,  to 
remain  until  1S20,  when  the  despotism  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
roy had  made  another  insurrection  inevitable. 

Yturbide,  seeing  his  opportunity  for  glory,  at  once  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  irregular  force,  captured  a  large 
sum  of  money  from  the  Spaniards,  and  espoused  the  popu- 
lar cause.  He  promulgated  what  is  known  as  "  the  plan  of 
Iguala,"  which  proposed  the  organization  of  Mexico  into  an 
independent  empire  and  the  election  of  a  ruler  by  the  peo- 
ple. The  revolution  was  practically  bloodless,  and  in  May, 
1822,  Yturbide  proclaimed  himself  emperor,  declared  the 
crown  hereditary,  and  established  his  court  in  the  beautiful 
castle  of  Chapultepec.  He  was  formally  crowned  in  the 
July  following,  but  in  December  General  Santa  Anna  pro- 
claimed the  republic,  and  after  a  brief  reign  of  a  year,  lack- 
ing a  week,  Yturbide  was  banished  from  Mexico. 

The  Congress  gave  him  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand 
dollars  yearly,  and  stipulated  that  he  should  live  in  Italy. 
Exile  was  intolerable,  however,  and,  impelled  by  an  insane 
desire  to  regain  bis  crown,  he  and  his  family  embarked  for 
Mexico  in  the  spring  of  1824.  He  was  arrested  immedi- 
ately upon  his  arrival  on  Mexican  soil  and  taken  to  Padilla, 
where  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  was  in  ses- 
sion. After  a  somewhat  lengthy  trial,  he  was  formally  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.  And  one  bright  morning  in  July,  the 
emperor  of  less  than  a  year  was  placed  with  his  back  to  a 
church  wall,  facing  the  firing  squad,  and  took  his  last  look 
at  the  hot  sun,  and  the  palms,  and  the  blue  mountains,  with 
the  uncanny  buzzards  wheeling  overhead,  and  bandaging  his 
own  eyes,  knelt  for  the  fatal  volley,  and  toppled  over  into 
the  grave  with  half  a  dozen  bullets  in  his  body. 

11 15  family  was  granted  a  liberal  pension  by  the  govern- 
ment and  ordered  to  leave  Mexico.  In  appreciation  of  his 
earlier  services,  the  Mexicans  ten  years  later  removed  his 
bones  to  the  capital,  where  they  lie  in  the  great  cathedral 
near  those  of  Hidalgo  and  Morelos,  the  patriots  whom  he 
helped  to  destroy.  "Emperor  "  Yturbide  is  called  in  the  native 
histories  "the  Liberator  of  Mexico."  His  birthday,  the  six- 
teenth of  September,  is  the  Mexican  Fourth  of  July,  and 
thirty  years  after  his  execution,  his  death  anniversary  was 
also  made  a  national  feast-day,  whereon  every  year  in  the 
cathedral  and  throughout  the  country  mass  is  celebrated  for 
the  repose  of  his  soul. 

He  left  a  son,  Angel  de  Yturbide,  who  came  to  the 
United  States  with  his  mother,  and  was  educated  at  the 
Jesuit  College  at  Georgetown,  D.  C.  Here  he  met  Miss 
Alice  Green,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of  the 
town,  and  they  were  married.  They  had  one  child,  the 
present  Prince  Augustin  Yturbide,  who  has  gained  so  much 
unenviable  notoriety  of  late.  When  three  years  old,  with 
the  consent  of  his  ambitious  mother  (his  father  having 
died  two  years  before),  Prince  Augustin  was  adopted  by  the 
childless  Maximilian  and  Carlotta,  Emperor  and  Empress  of 
Mexico  by  virtue  of  French  bayonets,  in  the  vain  hope  that 
the  act  might  in  a  measure  increase  their  popularity  among 
the  Mexicans.  In  a  proclamation,  Maximirran  declared  the 
child  heir  to  the  throne.  After  assenting  to  the  adoption  of 
her  son,  the  mother  repented.  She  had  then  left  Mexico,  in 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  adoptional  agreement,  but 
she  returned  by  the  first  conveyance  to  the  City  of  Mexico 
disguised  as  a  plain  traveler,  and  in  the  name  of  "  Alice 
Green,  of  the  United  States,"  presented  herself  to  Marshal 
Bazaine.  He  could  do  nothing  for  her.  The  contract 
bound  all  who  had  signed  it.  Mme.  Yturbide  then  ad- 
dressed a  pathetic  letter  to  Maximilian,  praying  for  the 
restoration  of  her  child.  It  had  no  effect  on  their  majesties 
other  than  to  secure  her  forcible  banishment  from  the 
country.     . 


Meanwhile,  Maximilian's  fate  was  fast  overtaking  him. 
The  finances  of  Mexico  were  inadequate  for  the  support  of 
the  gorgeous  court  he  maintained  in  the  Castle  of  Chapultepec, 
in  imitation  of  the  Montezumas,  whose  palace  once  stood 
upon  the  rugged  eminence.  Taxation  to  the  uttermost  on 
the  industries  and  land  of  the  country  failed  to  replenish  the 
treasury,  and  when  bankruptcy  came,  with  the  news  of  the 
uprising  of  the  down-trodden  Mexicans  under  Juarez  and 
intimations  of  abandonment  all  at  once  by  Louis  Napoleon, 
Empress  Carlotta  herself  sailed  for  Europe  in  the  desperate 
hope  of  saving  the  empire  and  sustaining  her  husband's  pre- 
tensions. It  was  in  Paris  that  Mme.  Yturbide  confronted 
Carlotta.  Official  advice  had  preceded  the  troubled  and 
resolute  mother.  Secretary  Seward  had  instructed  the  Amer- 
ican minister  at  Paris  to  lend  his  good  offices  to  recover  the 
child  of  Alice  Green  Yturbide.  John  Hay,  in  charge  of  the 
legation,  brought  about  the  meeting  between  the  distracted 
women.  Carlotta  received  Mme.  Yturbide  coldly,  not  even 
asking  her  to  be  seated,  and  patronizingly  gave  her  to  under- 
stand that  she  had  done  the  latter  great  honor  in  granting 
the  interview,  and  that  the  mother  of  the  young  Prince 
Imperial  should  not  make  her  regret  it.  The  American 
mother,  who  was  as  proud  as  the  practically  fugitive  inter- 
loper on  the  Mexicans,  promptly  seated  herself  on  the  sofa 
beside  Carlotta,  and  they  had  it  out  with  great  self-control 
on  both  sides.  The  interview  proved  fruitless,  however,  and 
the  forlorn  mother  departed  in  despair. 

But  she  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  fate  was  fast  drawing  the 
fatal  net  about  Maximilian.  Napoleon  was  as  heartless  to  Car- 
lotta as  she  had  been  to  Mme.  Yturbide.  He  granted  her  a 
brief  audience,  and,  after  a  few  cold  words,  said  that  a  car 
would  await  her  orders  the  next  day  to  take  her  out  of 
France.  She  went  to  Rome,  where,  seeking  an  audience  of 
the  Pope,  her  reason  gave  way.  The  King  of  Belgium,  ad- 
vised of  her  condition,  sent  her  brother,  the  Count  of 
Flanders,  to  bring  her  back  to  Miramar — a  maniac.  After 
a  time  she  was  placed  under  surveillance  at  Lachen,  near 
Brussels,  where  she  still  exists.  Maximilian  was  more  con- 
siderate of  Mme.  Yturbide.  Realizing  that  his  downfall  was 
near,  he  determined  to  save  young  Yturbide,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Archbishop  of  Mexico,  notified  Mme. 
Yturbide  that  her  child  would  be  placed  on  a  certain  steamer 
reaching  Havana  at  a  certain  date,  and  it  was  there  that 
mother  and  child  were  united  after  a  separation  of  two  years. 

Maximilian  and  Carlotta  had  surrounded  the  young  prince 
with  all  the  pomp  of  royalty,  and  he  retained  many  of  their 
costly  gifts.  He  was  educated  at  Washington,  where  Mme. 
Yturbide  lived  in  a  fine  house  on  the  corner  of  Nineteenth 
and  N  Streets.  When  Prince  Augustin  came  of  age,  she 
sold  her  house  and  returned  with  him  to  Mexico.  His  in- 
tention was  to  enter  the  army  at  once,  but,  by  the  advice  of 
his  Mexican  friends,  he  entered  the  National  Military  Col- 
lege for  a  course  of  study  before  taking  his  commission. 
He  entered  the  army  in  due  course  of  time,  and  uniformly 
conducted  himself  with  great  good  sense  until  1891,  when 
he  thought  the  time  ripe  to  depose  Diaz  and  restore  the  em-  I 
pire,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  friends,  inaugurated  what 
is  called  the  Garza  rebellion. 

For  this  Yturbide  was  banished  from  Mexico,  and  he  has 
made  Washington  his  home  ever  since.  Mme.  Yturbide 
died  in  the  City  of  Mexico  in  January,  1892.  Prince 
Yturbide  is  a  handsome  man,  very  quiet  and  prepossessing, 
but  his  abilities  are  not  especially  noteworthy.  His  general 
reputation  in  the  social  circles  of  the  capital,  in  which  he 
has  for  some  time  been  a  prominent  figure,  can  be  gauged  by 
the  peculiar  and  very  disreputable  scandal  that  is  now  | 
attached  to  his  name — "the  anonymous  letter  scandal,"  as 
it  is  styled  in  Washington,  At  one  time  he  was  engaged  to 
marry  Miss  May  Williams,  who  is  the  daughter  of  the 
wealthy  General  Williams,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  but  her 
parents  objected  to  the  match,  and  the  engagement  was 
broken.  The  family  is  very  prominent  socially.  Last 
winter  several  leading  society  ladies  received  anonymous 
letters  hinting  at  their  associations  with  Yturbide,  and  re- 
flecting on  the  character  of  the  prince.  It  is  said  the  prince 
charged  Miss  Williams  with  being  the  author  of  the  slander- 
ous letters,  and  hence  the  trouble. 

Albert  Claypool  White. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1896. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  speed  of  a  sailing-vessel  can 
be  increased  by  boring  holes  in  her  sails  ;  but  an  Italian 
sea-captain  claims  to  have  conducted  experiments  which  go 
a  long  way  toward  proving  it.  His  theory  is  that  the  force 
of  the  wind  can  not  fairly  take  effect  on  an  inflated  sail,  be- 
cause of  the  cushion  of  immovable  air  which  fills  up  the 
hollow.  To  prevent  the  formation  of  this  cushion,  the  cap- 
tain bored  a  number  of  holes  in  the  saiL  These  holes  let 
through  the  air  which  would  otherwise  have  been  retained  in 
the  hollow  of  the  sail,  and  allowed  the  wind  to  exercise  its 
whole  power  by  striking  fairly  against  the  sail  itself.  Sev- 
eral trials  of  this  device  have  been  made,  and  it  has  been 
found  that  in  a  light  wind  a  boat  with  ordinary  sails  made 
four  knots,  while  with  the  perforated  sails  she  covered  five 
and  a  quarter  knots.  In  a  fresh  breeze,  she  made  seven 
knots  with  the  ordinary,  and  eight  and  three-quarter  knots 
with  the  perforated  sails  ;  and,  in  a  strong  wind,  she  made 
eight  knots  with  the  old  and  ten  knots  with  the  new  sails. 
^  m  ^ 

A  house-to-house  cycle-cleaning  and  insurance  company 
has  been  floated  in  London  with  the — for  such  a  purpose — 
large  capital  of  $1,500,600.  For  an  annual  payment  of 
$6.50,  it  will  send  a  man  to  the  subscriber's  house  to  teach 
him  to  ride  and  to  clean  his  wheel,  will  store  the  machine 
when  not  in  use,  and  will  insure  him  for  $500  against  death 
and  $250  against  serious  accident  while  cycling. 
^  m  ^ 

Pavements  made  of  granulated  cork  mixed  with  asphalt 
have  proved  successful  after  two  years'  trial  in  London  and 
Vienna.  They  are  never  slippery,  are  odorless,  and  do  not 
absorb  moisture,  besides  being  clean,  elastic,  and  lasting. 
Near  the  Great  Eastern  Station  in  London,  the  wear  in  two 
years  amounts  to  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Li  Hung  Chang  is  said  to  be  publishing  his  notes  of  travel 
in  Europe  in  a  Pekin  newspaper. 

Mr.  Sewall,  the  Democratic  Vice-Presidential  candidate, 
is  a  member  of  the  Swedenborgian  Church. 

It  has  been  Adelina  Patti's  annual  custom  to  sing  at  a 
benefit  for  the  Swansea  Hospital,  but  she  will  not  take  part 
in  it  this  year  because  the  admission  price  has  been  set  at 
half  a  guinea  instead  of  a  guinea. 

Governor  Altgeld  is  president  and  chief  stockholder  of 
the  company  that  owns  the  Unity  Building  in  Chicago,  and 
is  being  much  embarrassed  by  queries  as  to  why  he  insists 
upon  the  gold  clause  in  the  leases  of  all  offices  in  that 
property. 

The  Earl  of  Warwick  is  finding  that  his  countess,  the 
"Babbling  Brooke"  of  the  Tranby-Croft  scandal,  is  pos- 
sessed of  very  expensive  tastes,  and  he  has  been  compelled 
to  raise  money  by  parting  with  many  of  the  art  treasures  of 
Warwick  Castle. 

If  Queen  Victoria  lives  to  see  the  twenty-third  day  of 
next  month,  she  will  have  reigned  longer  than  any  other 
British  sovereign.  Members  of  Parliament  and  the  London 
press  are  advocating  a  proposition  to  make  September  23d 
a  holiday  throughout  the  empire. 

Henry  Cockayne  Cust,  formerly  editor  of  William  Waldorf 
Aster's  Pall  Mall  Gazette^  intends  to  enter  upon  a  Parlia- 
mentary career.  To  this  end  he  is  going  to  make  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Dark  Continent,  and  has  al- 
ready started  on  a  journey  from  Capetown  to  Alexandria. 

Following  the  example  of  the  great  brewers  now  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  Mr.  du  Cros,  a  bicycle  maker,  is  making 
a  bid  for  a  peerage.  It  was  he  who  floated  the  big  Dunlop 
Tyre  Company,  and  he  has  begun  by  buying  Cornbury 
Park,  in  Oxfordshire,  once  the  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Clar- 
endon. 

Robert  Crockett,  an  uncle  of  the  novelist,  S.  R.  Crockett, 
has  been  presented  with  a  gold  watch  and  chain  on  his  re- 
tirement after  twenty-seven  years'  service  as  porter  at  a 
Scotch  railway  station.  It  was  this  uncle  who  paid  for  his 
nephew's  college  course  at  Edinburgh  out  of  his  own 
modest  wages. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Colonel  North,  of  nitrate  fame,  is 
not  panning  out  so  well  as  had  been  expected.  His  house  at 
Eltham,  which  cost  $1,500,000  to  build  and  is  described  as 
"one  of  the  most  princely  homes  in  the  kingdom,"  was  re- 
cently put  up  at  auction,  but  it  was  withdrawn,  as  the  highest 
bid  was  only  $250,000. 

The  inhabitants  of  one  quarter  of  London  recently  en- 
joyed the  sight  of  a  royal  duchess  and  a  German  princess 
riding  on  a  fire-engine.  The  Duchess  of  Albany  and  her 
sister,  Princess  Elizabeth  of  Waldeck-Pyrmont,  visited  the 
Southwark  fire  department,  when  a  false  alarm  and  a  fire 
drill  were  arranged,  and  the  princesses  were  driven  to  the 
fire  on  the  machine. 

Marion  Harland,  who  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  E.  R.  Ter- 
hune,  has  had  the  largest  financial  returns  of  all  the  women 
who  have  recently  instructed  the  public  in  the  art  of  cook- 
ing. Her  cook-book  has  been  twice  as  popular  as  her 
novels,  selling  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand copies.  Her  daughter,  too,  who  was  left  a  widow  a 
few  years  ago,  has  found  that  a  knowledge  of  the  same  art 
has  been  an  "  open  sesame  "  to  the  "  woman's  page  "  in  New 
York  journalism. 

Baron  Rothschild  maintains  as  his  pet  charity  the  largest 
school  in  the  world.  It  is  in  the  east  end  of  London,  and 
has  three  thousand  five  hundred  scholars,  recruited  from  the 
poorest  class  of  Russian  Jews,  with  one  hundred  teachers 
to  instruct  them.  Breakfasts  are  provided  each  morning  for 
the  pupils,  each  child  is  given  a  suit  of  clothes  and  two  pair 
of  shoes  yearly,  and  connected  with  the  school  is  a  savings 
bank  where  pupils  receive  ten  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits 
up  to  fifty  dollars. 

Joseph  Alfred  Novello,  the  great  English  music  publisher, 
died  at  Genoa  last  month.  Vincent  Novello,  his  father,  be- 
gan as  a  music  publisher  in  London  in  1S11,  and  in  1846 
the  son  joined  the  firm.  He  probably  did  more  than  any 
one  else  to  foster  sound  musical  taste  in  England  and 
America  by  publishing  the  musical  scores  of  the  great 
masters  at  reasonable  prices.  He  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  Mendelssohn,  and  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  many  dis- 
tinguished English  and  Italian  statesmen.  He  retired  from 
business  in  1856,  and  established  himself  in  Italy,  where  he 
lived  to  the  ripe  age  of  eighty-six. 

Lady  Mary  Bligh,  the  twenty-eight-year-old  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Darnley,  committed  suicide  on  her  father's  es- 
tate in  Kent  last  month.  She  walked  down  to  a  pond  one 
morning,  took  off  all  her  clothes  except  a  combination  gar- 
ment, folded  them  neatly,  and  then  waded  into  the  water 
and  drowned  herself.  At  the  coroner's  inquest,  it  was 
shown  that  she  had  had  severe  headaches  for  some  time 
previous,  and  there  were  rumors  of  an  unhappy  love-affair. 
But  the  coroner  informed  the  jury  that  "no  lady  in  a  state 
of  sanity  would  divest  herself  of  her  clothing  in  the  manner 
described,"  and  they'rendered  a  verdict  accordingly. 

"  The   Louisiana  Water-Tank "  is   the    sobriquet  B.  W. 
Marsten  earned  by  his    comedy   business  at    the    Chicago 
convention.     He  drank  somewhere  between   ten  and  twenty 
glasses  of  water  in  the  presence  of    the  howling  audience 
of  twenty  thousand  persons   who  would  not  allow  him  to 
speak,  and  he  has  since  been  in  receipt  of  financial  offers 
from  several  mineral-water  companies  which  warn   his  in- 
dorsement for  advertising  purposes.     Moreo1. -e 
had  little  political  influence,  he  has  since  come 
gress,  and  has  taken  the  stump  with  marked 
has  become  the  hero  of  both  silver  men  and  i 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


August  24,  i! 


NEW    YORK    YACHTSMEN. 


The  New  York  Yacht  Club's  Annual  Cruise — Woman's  Chastening 
Influence — The  Larchmont  Club's  Race-Week — Com- 
modore Gillie's  California  Guests. 


The  annual  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  the 
great  yachting  event  of  the  year,  wound  up  yesterday.  It 
was  what  was  known  as  a  drifting  match.  The  fleet  started 
across  Vineyard  Haven  Sound  to  Cottage  City  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  but  there  was  so  little  wind  that  it  was  late 
at  night  before  any  of  the  boats  got  in.  That  is  one  of  the 
ups  and  downs  of  yachting.  The  day  before  there  was  a 
glorious  race  for  the  Goelet  cups,  which  recalled  the  famous 
run  of  last  year  from  Huntington  Harbor  across  the  sound 
to  New  London,  the  greatest  sail  in  the  history  of  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club.  That  was  the  time  when  some  of  the 
sailing-yachts  logged  fourteen  knots  and  left  the  steam- 
yachts  behind.  For,  be  it  known  to  the  uninitiated,  a 
steam-yacbt  which  is  scheduled  ;o  make  eighteen  or  twenty 
knots  may  do  it  on  her  trial  trip,  but,  like  a  man-of-war,  she 
never  does  it  again.  Whatever  it  may  be,  whether  her 
bearings  heat,  her  bottom  fouls,  or  her  boilers  foam,  she 
never  equals  the  record  of  her  trial  trip,  and  that  is  why  so 
many  sailing-yachts  last  year,  in  the  famous  sail  from  Hunt- 
ington Harbor  to  New  London,  beat  the  steam-yachts.  In 
fact,  the  fastest  of  them  were  put  to  it  to  keep  up,  and  Fred 
Vanderbilt's  boat,  the  Conqueror,  which  was  loafing  along, 
expecting  to  get  across  and  take  up  her  position  as  one  of 
the  stake  boats  at  the  finish,  found  that  she  had  loafed  too 
long,  and  actually  got  to  her  position  too  late  to  let  the  first 
of  the  cup-defenders  make  an  official  record. 

This  year  it  was  different.  There  have  been  no  such 
glorious  sails,  although  the  races  for  the  Goelet  cups  were 
fine  ones.  But  the  social  side  of  the  cruise  has  been  very 
much  more  marked  than  ever  before.  It  is  not  many  years 
since  the  cruise  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  was  looked 
upon  purely  as  a  "stag"  holiday.  In  fact,  it  used  to  be  a 
common  saying  that  many  of  the  men  went  on  the  cruise 
in  order  to  get  away  from  their  wives.  During  the  last  two 
or  three  years,  however,  the  number  of  ladies  on  the  yachts 
has  vastly  increased.  This  is  a  good  thing.  Lovely 
woman  softens  manners,  and  the  most  well-intentioned  friend 
of  yachting  must  admit  that  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
too  much  hard  drinking  done  aboard  the  boats.  In  fact, 
more  than  once,  the  guests  aboard  of  a  boat  have  been 
forced  to  put  one  of  their  party  under  official  restraint, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  an  attack  of  mania  a  potu,  or 
what  is  humorously  called  "the  delirious  trimmings,"  or 
sometimes  familiarly  the  James  Jams.  It  has  even  hap- 
pened at  times  that  the  guests  have  been  obliged  to  put  the 
owner  of  the  boat  himself  under  restraint,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent him  from  making  away  with  himself.  This  is,  technic- 
ally, mutiny,  as  the  skipper  on  the  high  seas  is  in  absolute 
control ;  but  I  have  never  heard  of  any  yacht-owner  bring- 
ing the  matter  before  the  admiralty  courts. 

It  is  a  good  thing  in  many  ways  that  the  women  are  so 
much  in  evidence  now  in  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  cruise. 
In  the  first  place,  they  are  highly  decorative.  A  beautiful 
yacht  filled  with  beautiful  women  in  beautiful  yachting  togs 
is  a  beautiful  sight  to  see,  as  Pitti-Sing  avers  in  "  The 
Mikado "  ;  and  when  you  come  to  count  up,  not  pairs  or 
quartets,  but  scores  of  beautiful  yachts,  with  hundreds  of 
women  in  smart  yachting  togs,  generally  white  duck,  with 
white  hats,  white  gloves,  white  shoes,  and  white  etceteras, 
the  sight  is  indeed  an  animated  one.  There  is  some 
visiting  from  yacht  to  yacht,  although  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  most  of  the  merriment  of  the  yachting 
cruise  is  confined  to  the  circle  of  guests  aboard  each 
yacht.  Membership  in  a  yacht  club  is  by  no  means  based 
upon  social  standing.  The  first  requisite  is  that  a  man 
should  be  interested  in  yachting.  Any  man  who  is  inter- 
ested in  yachting  and  owns  a  boat  is  generally  eligible.  As 
many  rich  vulgarians  have  a  taste  for  yachting,  it  follows 
that  there  are  many  rich  vulgarians  in  the  yacht  clubs. 
There  are  plenty  of  nice  people,  too,  but  the  nice  people  do 
not  consider  themselves  obliged  to  receive  the  others. 
Hence  the  members  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  the  yacht 
clubs  remain  members  of  the  Four  Hundred  still,  and  do 
not  mix  with  the  "poor  trash  "  who  have  succeeded  in 
amassing  millions  and  buying  boats.  None  the  less,  they 
are  glad  to  have  them  turn  out  in  the  annual  cruise  in  order 
to  fill  up,  and  do  not  object  to  enjoying  the  sight  of  the 
plebeians  setting  off  fire-works. 

The  arrival  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  at  Cottage  City, 
day  before  yesterday,  practically  closed  the  yachting  season 
of  1896.  It  is  true  that  many  will  keep  their  yachts  in  com- 
mission for  weeks  yet,  but  the  grand  annual  cruise  of  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  is  practically  the  official  end  of  the 
yachting  season.  It  was  successful,  as  it  always  is,  and  it 
followed  closely  on  another  successful  event,  something  new 
in  yachting  circles  in  America,  the  "race  week"  of  the 
Larchmont  Yacht  Club.  This  club,  which  is  a  young  but 
still  a  lusty  rival  of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  decided  this 
year  to  abandon  its  annual  cruise  and  to  substitute  for 
it  what  they  called  a  "  race  week,"  but  which  I  fancy  will 
come  to  be  called  "Larchmont  Week,"  as  a  similar  in- 
stitution in  England  is  known  as  "  Cowes  Week."  The 
title  explains  it.  It  consisted  of  yacht-races  for  the  "  big 
fellows"  and  races  also  for  the  " half- raters,"  or  little 
boats,  in  which  the  genuine  yachting  men  now  delight  to 
sail  races.  There  were  also  all  sorts  of  aquatic  sports,  in- 
cluding swimming  matches,  dinghy  races,  naphtha-launch 
races,  gig  races,  cutter  races,  etc.  This  list  of  aquatic  sports 
was  diversified  by  amusements  on  shore  as  well,  for  the 
Larchmont  Club  possesses  one  of  the  finest  country  club- 
houses in  the  United  States.  They  have  large  and  beauti- 
ful grounds,  a  fine  harbor,  excellent  facilities  for  swimming, 
bicycling,  and  pigeon-shooting.  When,  in  addition  to  that, 
'.-  considered  that  the  club-house  is  only  about  half  an 
y  rail  from  New  York,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  accessi- 
ls  to  New  Yorkers  during  the  hot  season,  and  we 


have  been  having  it  pretty  hot  this  summer.  The  success 
of  the  "  Larchmont  Week  "  was  such  that  it  is  evidently  an 
innovation  in  American  yachting  that  has  come  to  stay.  It 
is  a  good  thing,  too. 

By  the  way,  the  commodore  of  the  Larchmont  Club  is  a 
Californian,  H.  M.  Gillig,  and  to  him  is  largely  due  the 
credit  for  the  success  of  the  race  week,  as  he  originated  the 
idea.  He  has  been  commodore  in  the  Larchmont  Club  for 
two  years,  and  has  devoted  much  time  and  great  enthusiasm 
to  advancing  the  club.  That  he  has  succeeded,  all  yachts- 
men admit.  He  is  most  hospitable  to  all  of  his  friends,  but 
to  Californians  particularly  so,  which  has  resulted  in  giving 
a  strong  California  tinge  to  many  of  the  entertainments  of 
the  Larchmont  Club.  The  "  smoking  concerts,"  as  they 
are  called  there,  are  modeled,  I  am  told,  to  a  certain  extent 
on  the  high  jinks  of  the  Bohemian  Club.  And  there  have 
been  entertainments  at  which  the  California  guests  of 
Commodore  Gillig  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the 
audience  there  assembled.  Among  the  Californians  who 
have  appeared  at  the  "  smoking  concerts "  of  the  Larch- 
mont Club  are  Commodore  Gillig  himself,  who  possesses 
a  baritone  voice  of  unusual  sweetness  and  sympathy  ;  Wil- 
lard  T.  Barton,  the  author  of  "  Razzle  Dazzle "  and  other 
quaint  songs  ;  Frank  L.  Unger,  who  imitates  the  music-hall 
singers  of  London  with  great  facility  ;  Clay  Greene,  who 
calls  himself  a  Californian,  although  he  has  lived  in-New 
York  for  some  years  ;  Joseph  Grismer,  who  also  claims  to 
come  from  San  Francisco,  although  his  business  as  a  stroll- 
ing player  takes  him  all  over  the  country  ;  and  others  whose 
names  I  do  not  now  recall.  It  is  a  common  saying  in  the 
Larchmont  Club  that  if  Californians  generally  are  as  suc- 
cessful entertainers  as  Commodore  Gillig's  guests,  the  State 
must  be  a  most  unusual  one.     Perhaps  it  is,  anyway. 

New  York,  August  10,  1896.  Flaneur. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Since  the  campaign  of  education  in  behalf  of  sound  money 
began  in  earnest,  a  demand  has  arisen  for  Mexican  dollars. 
The  Mexican  dollar  contains  420  grains  of  silver,  seven  and 
one-half  more  than  the  United  States  coin.  It  is  worth  in 
trade  in  this  country  53  cents,  and  the  demand  for  it  now 
has  been  caused  by  the  calls  for  it  which  have  been  made  by 
merchants  and  manufacturers  who  wish  to  use  it  as  an 
object-lesson  to  convince  their  customers  or  employees  who 
have  listened  to  the  false  prophets  of  silver,  that  the 
government  can  not  make  a  53-cent  dollar  buy  as 
much  as  a  real  dollar  will,  except  on  a  small  scale,  when 
the  parity  of  all  "dollars"  is  maintained.  A  single  firm 
of  New  York  bullion  bankers  has  sold  nearly  $50,000 
worth  of  the  dollars  since  the  middle  of  July,  and  they 
have  noticed  a  steady  increase  in  the  demand.  Their 
principal  customers,  so  far,  have  been  Western  sound- 
money  merchants,  manufacturers,  grain  dealers,  and  banks. 
The  banks  buy  the  coins  for  depositors  who  want  to  use 
them  for  an  object-lesson.  Some  merchants  have  not  as 
much  thought  of  the  sound-money  argument  that  the  coins 
furnish  as  they  have  of  the  advertisement  that  they  secure 
through  their  use.  To  give  a  customer  "  a  dollar  "  in  change 
in  place  of  a  half-dollar  is  sure  to  create  talk  and  attract  cus- 
tom. The  exact  worth  of  the  dollar  is  532^  cents,  and  up 
to  the  time  that  the  campaign  demand  began  they  sold  as 
curiosities  for  55  cents.  Since  the  demand  started  the  price 
has  dropped  to  54.K  cents,  which  pays  the  cost  of  handling 
and  leaves  a  margin  of  profit.  The  close  relations  of  a 
diplomatic  and  social  nature  that  exist  between  this  govern- 
ment and  Mexico  make  the  object-lesson  all  the  more 
pointed. 

All  London  turns  with  more  or  less  eagerness  every  year 
to  the  Daily  Telegraph  for  the  text  of  its  "  silly  season  " 
meditations.     Last  year  it  was  "  The  Age  of  Love."    Before 
that  it  was  "  Is  Life  Worth  Living?  "    The  process  by  which 
the  flames  of  public  interest  are  kindled  and  then  fanned 
into  a  conflagration  is  rather  amusing.     The  subject  which 
I  is  to   be  used  to  furnish   mental  diversion  for  vacationless 
I  Londoners  is  decided  upon  with  great  care  in  editorial  con- 
!  clave.     The  cleverest  member  of  the  staff  then  prepares  a 
"  letter  to  the  editor,"  in  which  he  discusses  the  topic  in  as  bold 
I  and  original  a  manner  as  he  is  able.    The  letter,  signed  "  An 
I  Englishman,"  is  printed  with  all  the  prominence  that  would  be 
given  to  the  news  of  a  change  of  ministry.     The  next  day  two 
or  three  other  members  of  the  staff,  or  perhaps  the  same  one 
i  under  another  signature,  take  issue  with  the  first  disputant 
and  warmly  advocate  other  views   of  the  question.     Then 
letters  from  "Vox    Populi,"   "Another    Englishman,"  etc., 
open  fresh  lines  of  controversy,  and  are  printed  with  all  the 
display  that  black  head-lines  and   leaded  minion   can  give 
them.     Then  an  editorial  appears  in  which  the  arguments 
advanced  by  the  various  disputants  are  discussed  with  grave 
impartiality.     By  this  time  the  contents  of  the  editorial  mail- 
bag  will  show  whether  the  agitation  has  "  caught  on."     If  it 
has,  the  editor  has  merely  to  select  a  couple  of  columns 
daily  from  the  genuine  contributions  sent  by  his  readers  in 
order  to  keep  up   his  "  silly-season  sensation  "  for  a  month 
or  more. 


Newton  F.  Hurst,  twenty-four  years  old,  is  a  grocer's 
clerk  in  Buffalo  and  gets  five  dollars  a  week  wages.  Some 
time  ago  he  invented  a  car-coupler,  and  last  month  he  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  manufacturing  firm  offering  him 
thirty  thousand  dollars  in  cash,  and  a  royalty  on  all  couplers 
sold,  for  his  invention.  He  has  not  decided  to  accept  the 
offer  yet,  and  in  the  meanwhile  holds  on  to  his  five  dollars  a 
week. 

A  French  chemist  has  found  out  that  if  iron  is  saturated 
with  carbon  at  the  high  temperatures  of  the  electric  furnace, 
some  of  the  carbon,  in  cooling,  will  separate  in  the  form  of 
true  diamond. 


A  Match. 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather. 
Brown  fields  or  flowerful  close's, 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief  ; 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are. 

And  love  were  like  the  tune. 
With  double  sound  and  single 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle, 
With  kisses  glad  as  birds  are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon  ; 
If  I  were  what  the  words  are 

And  love  were  like  tbe  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I  your  love  were  death. 
We'd  shine  and  soow  together 
Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 
With  daffodil  and  starling 

And  hours  of  fruitful  breath  ; 
If  you  were  life,  my  darling. 

And  I  your  love  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons. 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow, 

And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy  ; 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours, 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers, 
Till  day,  like  night,  were  shady, 

And  night  were  bright  like  day  ; 
If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain,        « 
We'd  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying-feather, 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure. 

And  find  his  mouth  a  rein  ; 
If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne 


If. 
If  life  were  never  bitter, 

And  love  were  always  sweet, 
Then  who  would  care  to  borrow 
A  moral  from  to-morrow — 
If  Thames  would  always  glitter, 

And  joy  would  ne'er  retreat — 
If  life  were  never  bitter, 

And  love  were  always  sweet. 

If  care  were  not  the  waiter 

Behind  a  fellow's  chair, 
When  easy-going  sinners 
Sit  down  to  Richmond  dinners, 
And  life's  sweet  stream  flows  straighter — 

By  Jove  !  it  would   be  rare 
If  care  were  not  the  waiter 

Behind  a  fellow's  chair. 

If  wit  were  always  radiant, 

And  wine  were  always  iced, 
And  bores  were  kicked  out  straightway 
Through  a  convenient  gateway  ; 
Then  down  the  year's  long  gradient 

'Twere  sad  to  be  enticed, 
If  wit  were  always  radiant. 

And  wine  were  always  iced. 

— Mortimer  Collins. 


Siberia  will  soon  lose  its  terrors  in  the  popular  mind. 
The  opening  of  the  Siberian  railroad  has  caused  a  rush  of 
Russian  peasants  for  the  plentiful  and  cheaper  lands  in  Si- 
beria, and  whole  villages  in  Russia  are  being  left  without  in- 
habitants. So  far  this  year  one  hundred  and  forty-five  thou- 
sand peasants  have  emigrated,  and  in  the  middle  of  May 
there  were  thirteen  thousand  persons  encamped  at  Tchel- 
yabursk,  awaiting  transportation.  It  is  reported  that  the 
government  will  stop  banishing  criminals  to  Siberia,  and 
will  use  only  the  island  of  Saghalien,  the  northern  provinces, 
and  the  prison  districts  as  receptacles  for  convicts. 


The  frailty  of  the  bicycle  as  a  war-horse  was  practically 
demonstrated  at  some  volunteer  cycling  manoeuvres  in  Eng- 
land recently.  Divining  tbe  route  by  which  the  enemy 
would  approach,  a  skirmishing  party  of  the  defensive  force 
sallied  forth  with  their  pockets  full  of  something.  Arrived 
at  the  road  they  commenced  scientifically  to  sow  the  land, 
or  rather  the  road,  with  the  seed  they  had  brought,  again  re- 
tiring when  the  work  was  done.  The  enemy  on  approach- 
ing discovered  that  the  land  had  been  cultivated  with  draw- 
ing-pins, and  the  collapsing  of  tires  was  so  general  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  corps  retired  punctured. 


The  highest  statistical  authority  now  puts  the  number  of 
women  physicians  practicing  in  the  United  States  at  five 
thousand. 


Among  the  vagrants  caught  on  the  recent  raids  on  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  was  a  man  who  proved  that  he  had  an 
income  of  six  thousand  francs  a  year.  He  declared  that  he 
had  not  slept  under  a  roof  in  ten  years,  and  that  he  could 
not  breathe  behind  a  shut  door.  He  spent  his  days  in  the 
National  Library,  went  to  a  theatre  in  the  evening,  then 
turned  into  the  fsois  or  under  a  bridge  to  sleep.  He  kept  a 
trunk  with  clothes  at  a  railroad  station,  and  went  into  the 
wash-room  there  to  change  whenever  he  felt  it  was  neces- 
sary. The  police  say  that  he  spends  a  good  deal  of  money 
in  charity.     They  had  to  release  him. 


Menelek,  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  and  Negus  of 
Abyssinia,  noticed,  not  long  ago,  that  a  tobacco-plant  had 
grown  over  the  grave  of  one  his  ancestors.  He  has  accord- 
ingly promulgated  a  law  prohibiting  smoking  throughout  his 
realm.  Another  sumptuary  law  which  he  has  recently  or- 
dered forbids  the  wearing  of  jewels  of  gold  by  women,  the 
sole  exception  being  the  Empress  Taitu. 


August  24,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


GERTRUDE    ATHERTON'S     OPINIONS. 

American    Men    and   Englishmen  Compared   in    "A    Whirl   Asun- 
der "—Our  Men  in  an  Embryonic  Stage  of  Soul— The 
Heroine's  Experience  of  Love  and  Lovers. 

The  article  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle^  signed  "  An 
American  Woman,"  is  still  being  discussed,  and  all  correla- 
tive information  on  the  subject  is  being  eagerly  sought.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  remembered,  however,  that 
Mrs.  Atherton  expressed  precisely  similar  views  in  "A 
Whirl  Asunder,"  a  novelette  which  she  published  in  Eng- 
land, a  few  months  ago,  and  which  was  subsequently  re- 
printed in  this  country  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany, of  New  York.  The  California  Redwoods  form  the 
scene  of  the  story,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  young  En- 
glishman and  his  fiancte,  who  are  eut  on  a  visit  from 
England,  all  the  characters  are  Californians.  The  heroine 
is  a  San  Francisco  heiress,  whose  eccentricities  are  thus 
imparted  by  a  gossiping  old  granger  : 

"  Oh,  she's  been  engaged  fifteen  times  ;  she  rides  about  the  coun- 
try in  boy's  clothes,  and  sits  up  all  Dj'ght  under  the  trees  at  Del  Monte 
talkin'  to  a  man,  or  gives  all  her  dances  to  ooe  man  at  a  party,  and 
then  cuts  him  the  next  day  on  the  street ;  and  when  she  gits  tired  of 
people,  comes  up  here  without  even  her  aunt.  She  used  to  run  to 
fires,  but  she  give  that  up  some  years  ago.  She  travels  about  the 
country  for  weeks  without  a  chaperon,  and  once  went  camping  alone 
with  five  men.  Sometimes  she'll  fill  her  house  up  with  men  for  a 
week,  and  not  have  no  other  woman,  savin'  her  aunt.  Lately  she's 
more  quiet,  they  say,  and  has  become  a  terrible  reader.  Last  winter 
she  stayed  up  here  for  three  months  alone.  I  hear  as  how  people 
talked.     But  I  didn't  see  nothin'." 

Her  father  is  represented  as  atypical  California  aristocrat 
in  these  terms  : 

"Jack  Belmont,  that  there  young  lady's  father,  was  a  lawyer  when 
he  fust  come  here,  but  he  struck  it  rich  in  Con.  Virginia,  in  '74.  and 
after  that,  warn't  he  a  ripper  I  Oh,  Lord  !  He  was  a  terror.  But 
he  done  his  dooty  by  his  girl ;  had  her  eddicated  in  Paris  and  Noo 
York,  and  never  let  no  one  cross  her.  He  was  as  fine-lookin'  a  man 
as  ever  I  seen,  almost  as  tall  and  clean  made  as  you  be,  and  awful 
open-handed  and  popular,  although  a  terrible  enemy.  He  shot  his 
man  twice  over,  they  say,  and  I  believe  it.  His  wife  died  ten  years 
before  him.  She  was  fond  of  him,  too,  poor  thing,  and  he  made  no 
bones  about  bein'  unfaithful  to  her— they  don't  out  here.  .  .  .  They 
led  society  here  in  the  60s  ;  they're  one  of  the  old  families  of  Cali- 
forny.  That's  the  reason  Miss  Belmont  does  as  she  damned  pleases, 
and  nobody  dares  say  boo — that  and  the  million.  She's  ancient  aris- 
tocracy, she  is." 

The  first  meeting  of  Helena  and  Give,  the  Englishman, 
is  at  night  in  the  forest,  where  the  two  find  themselves  to- 
gether witnessing  the  Bohemian  celebration.  In  spite  of 
her  boy's  attire,  CHve  at  once  discovers  that  his  companion 
is  a  woman,  and  he  attempts  to  kiss  her.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  here  that  she  traces  in  him  that  "  mixture  of  subtlety 
and  brutality"  which  "an  American  woman"  finds  "so 
very  attractive  in  Englishmen,"  we  can  not  tell ;  but  from 
this  meeting  she  loves  him — according  to  Mrs.  Atherton's 
conception  of  the  term — and  resolves  to  win  him  from  the 
English  girl  to  whom  he  has  pledged  his  word. 

In  the  various  scenes  which  follow,  she  succeeds  in  win- 
ning his  love,  though  she  can  not  induce  him  to  withdraw 
from  his  engagement  We  quote  from  one  of  these,  in 
which  Helena  discusses  the  eight  men  whom  she  has  jilted, 
each  in  turn,  and  tells  Give  the  reason  why.  "  One  hates  to 
be  sentimental,  but  I  suppose  what  those  men  have  lacked  is 
soul.  Our  men  don't  seem  to  have  time  for  that.  It  isn't 
in  the  make-up  of  this  country."  These  sentiments  have  a 
decided  resemblance  to  the  fulminations  of  the  London 
Chronicle**  contributor  when  she  pronounces  the  souls  of 
American  men  to  be  still  in  the  "  embryonic  stage." 

Give  now  takes  up  the  theme  and  explains  "  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  lack  of  soul  you  search  for  in  a  race  of  men 
who  have  not  yet  had  time  to  develop  it "  : 

"On  this  earth  it  takes  generations  of  leisure,  of  art,  of  litera- 
ture, of  science,  but  mainly  of  individual  thinking,  to  develop  the 
subtle  combination  which  puts  man  in  relation  with  the  divine  princi- 
ple in  the  universe.  The  preeminent  development  of  England  over 
all  other  nauons  is  as  indisputable  as  it  is  natural." 

There  is  still  more  about  the  "  lack  of  soul "  on  this  side, 
and  the  superior  attractions  of  the  Englishman.  This  time 
Helena  speaks : 

"  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  no  American  author  has  ever  written 
a  genuine  all-round  love-scene  ?  They  are  either  thin  or  sensual, 
almost  invariably  the  former.  The  soul  and  passion  of  the  older 
races  they  have  never  developed.  If  a  woman  writer  breaks  out 
wildly  sometimes,  she  merely  voices  the  lack  we  all  feel  in  this  section 
of  the  world — in  life  as  well  as  in  literature.  That  explains  why  I 
have  tried  to  care  for  eight  clever  and  interesting  men,  and  turned 
away  chilled." 

"You  must  love  an  Englishman,"  said  CUve,  smiling.  "  If  you 
notice,  a  good  many  American  women  do.  An  Englishwoman 
never  married  an  American.  It  goes  to  prove  what  I  said  a  little 
while  ago  :  leisure  is  needed  for  development ;  consequently,  the 
women  of  America  have  developed  far  more  rapidly  than  the 
men." 

American  literature  also  falls  under  the  ban  : 

"  Until  a  few  years  ago,  I  could  not  force  myself  to  read  American 
literature — with  the  sole  exception  of  Bret  Harte.  It  is  so  cold,  so 
slight,  so  forbidding.  It  is  the  piano  of  letters.  Now,  of  course,  I 
appreciate  the  mentality  in  it,  and  the  delicate  art,  the  light,  rapid 
sketches  of  passing  phases.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  before  we  pro- 
duce a  Shakespeare  or  Byron  we  shall  have  to  relapse  into  barbarism, 
and  emerge  and  develop  by  slow  and  sure  stages  to  the  condition  of 
England  when  she  evolved  her  great  men." 

The  English  girl  takes  the  same  text  when  she  gives  her 
impressions  of  California  : 

"  It  doesn't  suit  me  at  all.  It  rubs  me  the  wrong  way.  I  think  I 
should  develop  nerves  if  I  stayed  here  much  longer.  Americans 
don't  seem  to  me  to  be  half  human.  Helena  Belmont  says  that 
America  will  be  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  when  it  gets  a  soul,  but 
that  it  is  nothing  but  a  kicking,  squalling,  precocious  infant  at  pres- 
ent ;  and  that  if  some  one  were  clever  enough  to  stick  his  finger  in 
the  soft  spot  on  the  top  of  its  head,  it  would  transform  it  into  an 
idiot  or  a  corpse  ;  but  that  America  will  pull  through  all  right,  be- 
cause she  has  so  many  weak  points  that  her  enemies  forget  which  is 
the  weakest." 

There  are  various  other  sentiments  unflattering  to  Ameri- 
cans to  be  found  in  the  book,  but  we  refrain  from  quoting 
further,  save  to  insert  a  brief  pen-picture  which  is  not  in- 
tended to  soothe  the  vanity  of  San  Francisco  men  : 

Rollins  half  closed  his  shrewd,  dark  eyes  and  tilted  his  hat  over  his 
nose.  Like  all  San  Francisco  men,  he  looked  carelessly  dressed, 
although  in  evening  clothes,  and  carried  himself  badly. 


As  for  the  story,  we  have  not  left  ourselves  space  to 
follow  that,  further  than  to  say  that  though  Helena  can  not 
induce  the  Englishman  to  break  his  engagement,  he  is 
willing  to  indulge  her  with  any  amount  of  love-making, 
which  will  strike  most  readers  as  characterized  by  brutality 
unmixed  with  subtlety.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  accept 
as  belonging  distinctively  to  any  race  or  country  types  as 
offensively  and  innately  vulgar  of  conception  as  are  both 
Helena  and  Give. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Wage-Earner  on  the  Silver  Question. 

San  Francisco,  August  17,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  fearing  that  your  silence,  while  "  it  is 
merciful,"  ought  to  be  on  tap  soon.  There  is  not  much  time  to  lose. 
Why  show  mercy  to  a  party  that  would  destroy  this  country,  would 
array  the  West  against  the  East,  labor  against  capital,  class  against 
class?  The  people  are  well  enough  informed  on  protection,  having 
received  their  education  through  experience  that  was  bitter  enough  ; 
but  many  of  them  do  not  plainly  see  the  broad  difference  between 
free  coinage  of  silver  at  sixteen  10  one  and  such  an  adjustment  be- 
tween the  commercial  nations  as  would  induce  its  much  larger  use  as 
a  circulating  measure  of  value,  equal  with  gold  (as  the  money  of 
circulation),  to  which  all  other  values  are  referred. 

There  can  not  be  two  standards  of  money  any  more  than  there  can 
be  two  of  weight  or  measure.  It  would  seem  that,  aside  from  the 
silver- producing  States,  which  might  get  a  short-lived  boom  out  of 
the  scheme  of  free  sixteen  to  one  coinage  (though  a  collapse  would 
soon  follow),  the  few  sincere  believers  are  simply  inflationists,  led  to 
believe  that  money  would  become  plenty,  so  plenty  as  to  advance 
prices  of  all  things  exchangeable  for  it,  including  labor,  and  then 
there  would  be  good  times.  But  how  would  the  good  times  be 
brought  about  ?  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  carefully  prepared  New  York 
speech,  distincdy  carries  the  idea  that  parity  would  be  maintained 
between  silver  and  gold  by  this  government  buying  all  the  silver  that 
offered  at  $1.29  per  ounce.  Where  would  the  gold  come  from? 
Does  he  know  that  the  year  1895  alone  produced  165,000,000  ounces 
(there  is  about  8,000.000,000  in  the  world)  ;  that  the  production  of 
silver  has  multiplied  five  times,  while  the  population  has  not  doubled 
within  the  same  period  ?  He  also  refers  to  its  large  use  in  the  arts. 
How  would  that  work  ?  I  have  some  solid  silver  spoons  (of  course 
bought  before  1893).  When  they  would  fetch  $1.29  per  ounce  to  coin 
into  Bryan's  "  in  God  we  trust,"  all-sound,  equal-to-gold  dollars, 
they  would  go  to  "  pot"  (with  everything  else).  I  would  put  them 
into  property,  and  within  Bryan's  administration  buy  them  back  for 
about  one-third  the  amount.  But  we  should  no  more  need  spoons, 
as  we  should  all  be  "  in  the  soup." 

A  parallel  case  was  that  of  the  late  Mr.  James  Flood,  about  eight 
years  ago.  Through  a  "queer"  agent,  he  bought  up  all  the  wheat 
that  offered,  and — just  in  California — kept  the  price  up  so  much  above 
value  that  our  millers  lost  all  of  their  export  trade,  and  we  paid  high 
prices  for  bread.  But  there  was  not  the  slightest  response  from  other 
markets.  No  attention  was  paid  to  the  "  funny  business,"  any  more 
than  there  would  be  in  London,  Paris,  or  Berlin  to  the  short-lived 
splurge  that  would  follow  the  Bryan  movement,  should  it  be  at- 
tempted.    Where  did  Mr.  Flood  get  off  at  ?     Lost  about  $8,000,000. 

But  it  was  his  own  money,  and  he  had  the  right.  Now  Mr.  Bryan 
proposes  monkeying  on  a  scale  involving,  perhaps,  thousands  of 
millions  of  dollars,  with  the  people's  money,  on  a  proposition  far  more 
impracticable  and  absurd  than  the  great  wheat  deal.  He  will  never 
do  it.  The  people  are  too  intelligent  to  be  caught  by  the  same  sort 
of  flapdoodle  that  he  gave  them,  four  years  ago,  on  the  subject  of 
free  trade,  then — if  he  is  not  a  fool — as  insincere  and  untruthful  as 
now. 

What  about  the  enthusiasm  for  Bryan  along  the  line  of  his  route 
and  in  New  York  ?  Claqueurs  paid,  in  their  minds,  by  a  lively  ap- 
preciation of  possible  spoils  to  come. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Bryan's  platform  and  absurd  pretensions,  his  sup- 
port must  come  from  people  lacking  intelligence,  honesty,  or  patriot- 
ism. What  are  the  relations  of  laboring  men  and  wage-earners 
(I  am  one  of  the  latter)  generally  to  the  issues  involved  in  this  elec- 
tion ?  Do  they  know  that  they  are  the  capitalists  of  this  country? 
The  record  of  1895  shows  that  their  deposits  in  the  savings  banks 
amounted  to  $1,844,357,798 — about  double  the  amount  of  the  national 
debt  and  several  hundred  millions  more  than  all  of  the  money  in 
these  United  States  in  and  out  of  circulation.  In  this  State  the  per- 
centage of  such  deposits  is,  per  capita,  larger  than  in  any  other. 
These  people  are,  such  as  were  wavering,  rapidly  getting  on  to 
their  true  interests  and  fallinginto  line.  Nothing  more  will  be  needed 
to  secure  Mr.  McKinley's  election  by  the  vote  of  all  but  the  silver 
States  and  some  of  the  Southern. 

Even  the  silver  States  have  more  to  gain  by  an  international  ar- 
rangement than  by  temporary  success,  that  would  scorch  them  later 
on.  Mr.  Bryan  objects  to  the  thirty-two-to-one  dollar  on  account  of 
its  size,  as  if  that  was  an  argument  in  favor  of  making  one  of  half 
value.  It  would  seem  possible.  Suppose  the  nations  should  agree 
on,  say,  twenty-four  to  one.  That  would  give  about  eighty  cents  per 
ounce  as  the  fixed  value  of  silver.  Then  suppose  that  t<?-metallism 
should  come  in,  making  the  dollar  of  our  circulation  to  contain  about 
three  hundred  and  sixty  grains  of  silver — balance  gold  and  alloy — 
leaving  it  smaller  and  weighing  less  than  the  one  we  have.  It  would 
then  possess  its  value  in  bullion  without  the  necessity  of  invoking 
Divine  aid.  A  Wage-Earner. 

A  Business  Man  on  the  Silver  Question. 

San  Francisco,  August  10,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  "Subscriber,"  in  your  issue  of  this  date, 
criticises  the  pamphlet  of  the  Bankers'  Association  without,  as  it 
seems  to  me,  carefully  thinking  out  the  reasons  given  by  the  bankers 
for  their  advocacy  of  the  gold  standard. 

The  bankers  say  that  as  a  result  of  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at 
a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one,  gold  would  disappear.  What  they  do  not 
say,  but  what  must  be  apparent,  is  if  gold  is  withdrawn,  that  means 
a  large  contraction  of  the  circulating  medium  of  the  country,  which 
would  paralyze  credit  and  contribute  to  drive  away  capital.  "Sub- 
scriber "  says  "  capital  would  not  be  driven  away,  credit  would  not  be 
paralyzed."  How  does  he  know?  The  bankers,  whose  business  it 
is  to  know,  say  that  it  would.  We  do  not  go  to  a  blacksmith  to  have 
a  watch  repaired  or  to  a  druggist  to  buy  our  groceries.  Training 
and  education  in  any  line  of  business  is  valuable.  The  owners  of 
silver  mines  employ  competent  mining  engineers  to  superintend  their 
plants,  and  when  they  have  money  to  invest,  usually  employ  these 
bankers,  whose  opinions  they  now  affect  to  despise,  to  invest  it  for 
them. 

Bankers  are  in  close  touch  with  all  the  questions  pertaining 
to  their  business,  and.  quite  as  much  as  other  men,  are  anxious  for 
general  prosperity.  In  good  times  they  make  money  for  their  stock- 
holders ;  in  bad  times  they  are  subject  to  disasters,  like  other  people. 
It  is  to  their  interest  to  have  the  country  prosperous,  and  if  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  would  bring  about  that  condition,  it  is  the  rarest 
nonsense  to  say  they  would  be  opposed  to  it. 

Money  is  only  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  must  have  stability,  or 
all  transactions  become  mere  speculations.  All  history  tells  that 
story,  and  the  best  and  latest  example  is  that  of  greenbacks  during 
the  war  and  after.  The  capitalists  are  not  the  ones  who  get  left  in 
the  final  outcome  of  all  these  experiments.  Labor  always  suffers 
most. 

Silver  was  demonetized  in  1873,  and  yet  since  that  time  we  reached 
the  highest  pinnacle  of  our  prosperity.  The  circulation  of  that  metal 
as  coin  of  the  country  has  grown  from  small  to  large  proportions  in 
that  period,  but  its  production  has  more  than  outgrown  the  demand 
for  its  use.  It  is  a  simple  proposition.  If  there  are  one  hundred 
baby-carriages  in  the  market,  with  only  fifty  babies  to  use  them,  and 
the  factories  still  continue  to  make  them,  baby-carriages  are  cheap. 
Whenever  the  demand  largely  exceeds  the  supply,  prices  are  high. 
When  the  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  prices  are  more  than  corre- 
spondingly lower.  Bradstreet  says  the  world's  output  of  silver  for 
the  ten  years  ending  in  i860  was  13,100,000  ounces,  while  the  world's 
output  of  silver  for  the  year  1893  alone  was  140,000.000  ounces.     Up 


to  1873,  the  entire  silver  coinage  for  eighty  years  was  only  $8,045,000. 
Since  that  time  we  have  coined  419,300,000  silver  dollars,  and  in  spite 
of  this  enormous  increase,  have  kept  each  silver  dollar  at  a  parity 
wiih  gold  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  This  has  been  possible  only 
because  gold  was  the  standard. 

"Subscriber"  is  afraid  this  $400,000,000  in  silver  coinage  will  be 
repudiated.  It  is  difficult  to  surmise  the  ground  of  his  fears.  All 
parties  are  agreed  upon  the  policy  of  increasing  the  use  of  silver. 
Its  production  is  one  of  the  great  industries  of  the  country.  The 
Republican  party — the  only  sound-money  party — makes  protection  to 
American  industries  its  principal  plank. 

When  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  American  people  begins 
earnestly  to  tackle  these  problems  there  can  be  but  one  result.  We 
believe  in  honestly  paying  our  debts  ;  so  protecting  the  laborer  that 
reasonable  returns  may  be  had  for  his  toil  ;  and,  as  Bryan  says, 
legislating  for  the  whole  body  of  the  people — not,  as  Bryan  means, 
for  the  silver-mine  owners  only.  A  Debtor. 


The  Valley  Road  in  Fresno. 

Fresno,  August  15,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  While  admitting  in  a  measure  the  justness 
of  the  criticisms  in  your  editorial  column  regarding  the  treatment 
accorded  the  Valley  Road  by  a  number  of  persons  residing  in  this 
city,  in  justice  to  the  community  I  desire  to  give  you  the  following  in- 
formation : 

The  sentiment  of  the  people  is,  without  a  doubt,  in  favor  of  the 
road,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  by  our  citizens  to  bring  it  here, 
as  we  realize  fully  that  we  are  to  be  the  beneficiaries.  Unfortunately, 
this  community,  like  many  others,  has  among  its  people  a  few  who 
desire  to  profit  by  conditions,  without  regard  to  the  cost  to  the  com- 
munity. In  order  that  they  might  profit  personally,  they  are  ob- 
strucUng  the  completion  of  the  road. 

The  "  committee  of  ten,"  representing  the  city,  has  fulfilled  every 
pledge  made  to  the  directors  of  the  road.  It  secured  a  right  of  way 
from  the  San  Joaquin  River  to  the  additions  adjoining  the  city.  It 
secured  from  the  board  of  supervisors  a  franchise  on  a  street  through 
said  addition  to  the  city  limits.  It  secured  a  franchise  from  the  board 
of  trustees  on  a  street  through  the  city,  satisfactory  to  the  directors 
of  the  road,  and  also  a  right  of  way  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles 
south  of  Fresno.  It  has  purchased  the  necessary  ground  for  depot 
site,  shops,  round-house,  switches,  etc. 

To  do  all  of  this,  negotiations  were  had  with  over  fifty  persons, 
and  only  two  condemnation  suits  were  necessary,  one  of  which  (the 
Sutherland  case)  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  railroad.  The  other, 
known  as  the  Dismukes  case,  unfortunately  was  decided  against  the 
company.  I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
our  citizens  consider  the  verdict  unjust  and  excessive.  The  matter 
of  damages  claimed  by  the  owners  of  property  on  Q  Street  is  en- 
tirely between  the  property-owners  and  the  railroad,  but  the  commit- 
tee is  endeavoring  to  have  this  settled  at  once.  Already  a  number  of 
owners  of  unimproved  property  on  that  street  have  signed  an  agree- 
ment waiving  any  and  all  damage. 

The  excessive  damages  asked  by  the  owners  of  improved  property 
(of  whom  there  are  probably  fifteen)  does  not  meet  with  the  approval 
of  the  community  and  in  no  way  reflects  its  sentiment ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  expression  is  openly  made,  condemning  the  course  of  these 
claimants.  We  realize  fully  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a  com- 
peting line,  and  trust  that  all  conflicting  interests  will  soon  be  harmo- 
nized. 

I  write  this  in  justice  to  our  citizens  who  always  have  acted  gener- 
ously in  all  matters  of  progress,  and  to  correct  the  belief  throughout 
the  State  that  we  are  obstructionists.  G.  A. 


Overpaid  Municipal  Employees. 

San  Francisco,  August  17,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  When  the  cry  for  retrenchment  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  public  service  is  going  up  on  all  sides,  and  officials  are 
being  examined  by  the  grand  jury  on  the  conduct  of  their  offices, 
why  has  it  occurred  to  no  one  to  suggest  that  the  salaries  of  subordi- 
nates are  double  those  paid  for  like  services  by  private  firms  ?  The 
emoluments  of  the  heads  of  departments  are  probably  not  as  great  as 
they  should  be.  and  I  am  persuaded  that  their  duties  would  be  more 
honestly  and  efficiently  performed,  and  more  capable  men  would  be 
attracted  to  the  public  service  were  they  greater.  But  the  work  of 
their  assistants  is  seldom  difficult  or  arduous,  while  the  salaries  they 
receive  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  worth.  Young  attorneys, 
expert  stenographers,  bank-clerks,  book-keepers,  and  others,  whose 
hours  are  long  and  whose  work  is  difficult  and  important,  seldom  get 
more  than  half  as  much  salary  as  men  in  public  offices  who  do  mere 
routine  work,  such  as  entering  the  particulars  of  a  document  in  the 
appropriate  book. 

Young  men  are  naturally  shy  about  confessing  the  actual  amount 
of  salary  they  receive,  and  would  willingly  let  it  appear  that  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  wealthy  ;  but  the  price  of  the  highest  kinds  of 
skilled  labor  has  fallen  considerably  within  the  last  twenty  years. 
One  of  the  largest  law  firms  in  this  city  employs  four  attorneys,  the 
oldest  of  whom  has  been  practicing  law  more  than  twenty  years. 
His  salary  has  lately  been  raised  from  $100  to  $125  a  month.  The 
second  receives  $100  ;  the  third,  $60  ;  and  the  fourth,  who  has  been 
admitted  two  years,  gets  $30.  In  the  public  service  there  are  no 
such  salaries  paid  as  the  last  two,  even  for  mere  copying  work,  and 
these  young  men  are  graduates  of  universities  and  the  best  law 
schools,  and  have  to  assist  their  employers  in  collating  authorities 
and  preparing  briefs  in  important  cases. 

A  similar  state  of  things  will  be  found  in  merchants'  and  other 
offices.  The  average  salary  paid  to  a  competent  male  stenographer 
or  book-keeper  is  now  about  sixty  dollars  a  month,  while  men  in  the 
public  offices,  who  work  two  or  three  hours  a  day  less  at  much  easier 
tasks,  get  twice  as  much. 

If  the  same  rate  of  payment  ruled  in  public  as  in  private  employ- 
ment, there  would  be  less  temptation  to  the  "heeler"  to  serve  his 
patron  for  the  spoils,  and  if  civil  service  rules  were  introduced,  we 
might  have  an  efficient  body  of  public  servants,  and  the  taxes  re- 
duced one-half.  R.  E.  BOVNS. 

A  Valuable  Soil  Fertilizer. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  May  13.  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  value  of  crimson  clover  as  a  fertilizer 
is  the  chief  subject  of  thought  at  this  time  among  farmers  in  many 
States.  Reports  received  from  all  parts  of  Michigan  shows  that 
crimson  clover  passed  the  winter  well,  and  a  large  crop  of  hay  and 
seed  was  secured.  Crimson  clover  is  a  native  of  Italy  and  other  parts 
of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  not  new  to  this  country,  but  only  recently 
began  to  attract  attention.  Crimson  clover  is  an  annual  and  must  be 
sown  in  its  proper  season.  This  extends  from  the  first  of  August 
until  the  last  of  October,  but  can  be  sown  a  little  later  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  seems  to  succeed  in  all  soils,  and  is  hardier 
than  the  common  red  clover  and  produces  double  the  quan- 
tity of  hay  and  seed.  It  makes  a  good  fall  and  winter  pasture 
and  a  good  pasture  for  honey-bees.  The  honey  made  from 
crimson  clover  is  very  white  and  of  excellent  quality  ;  but  its 
greatest  value  lies  in  its  ability  to  store  up  plant  food  and  at  the 
same  time  send  down  its  deep-feeding  roots  far  in  the  subsoil,  to 
gather  and  bring  to  the  surface  elements  of  fertility  that  would  be 
otherwise  lost.  Early  in  May  the  flowers  appear,  and  the  field 
changes  from  a  deep  green  to  a  brilliant  crimson,  making  a  sight  to 
behold  and  to  remember.  Its  great  beauty  is  not  surpassed  by  the 
finest  flower  that  adorns  jiard  or  garden.  If  any  of  the  readers  of 
the  Argonaut  would  like  to  test  a  little  crimson  clover  seed,  I  will 
send  a  sample  package  by  mail  for  a  couple  of  stamps  for  postage. 

L.  Staples. 


How  the  Produce  Exchange  Stands. 

Cutter  &  Moseley,  310  California  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  August  15.  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  the 
result  of  a  ballot  taken  on  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange  by 
the  undersigned. 

In  this  body  there  are  200  members,  of  whom  about  160  ar 
ones.     I   have  aimed  to  secure  an  impartial  vote,  an 
every  member  within  reach,  with  the  following  result  : 
McKinley,  131  ;  Bryan,  19  ;  doubtful,  10. 

Yours  truly,  E.   h. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  24,  1896. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Literary  Life  in  London. 

Half  a  century  ago  American  authors  were  con- 
tent to  abide  in  their  own  country  and  to  find  tbeir 
inspiration  here.  To-day  it  is  to  England  that 
many  of  the  most  promising  literary  workers  are 
turning,  and  while  Besant.  Banie,  Blackmore,  Du 
Maurier,  William  Black.  Anthony  Hope,  Conan 
Doyle,  and  other  Englishmen  are  writing  for 
American  periodicals,  Henry  James,  Bret  Harte, 
Robert  Barr,  Henry  Harland,  W.  L.  Alden,  and  a 
score  of  younger  American  authors  have  made 
London  their  residence  and  rank  among  the  most 
popular  of  the  contributors  to  English  periodicals. 

The  reason  for  this  stale  of  things  is  obvious 
(says  the  New  York  Sun  J  to  all  persons  who  are  in 
touch  with  the  literary  and  artistic  circles  of  both 
England  and  America.  In  the  United  States,  lit- 
erary workers  and  artists  have  long  felt  the  want  of 
proper  organization.  The  little  coteries  already 
formed  are  too  exclusive.  They  are  loath  to  receive 
into  their  charmed  circles  young  writers  who  have 
neither  social  prestige  nor  fame  to  commend  them, 
and,  for  the  most  part,  they  rarely  intermingle  with 
one  another.  In  London,  it  is  different.  Despite 
the  reputation  for  exclusiveness  which  is  borne  by 
English  society,  there  is  no  place  in  the  world 
where  a  young  author  or  artist  who  has  anything 
in  him  can  obtain  readier  recognition  or  more  prac- 
tical encouragement  than  in  England,  and  when 
once  he  has  been  admitted  to  one  coterie,  he  is  in 
a  fair  way  to  secure  admission  to  all. 

In  England,  literary  men,  artists,  and  journalists 
live  in  a  world  of  tbeir  own.  When  once  a  man 
has  demonstrated  true  literary  ability,  no  matter 
what  his  pecuniary  or  social  position  may  be,  he 
meets  all  his  fellow-workers  on  a  common  ground. 
An  introduction  from  a  literary  friend,  or  some 
editor  with  whom  his  manuscripts  have  found 
favor,  will  secure  him  an  entree  to  some  "literary 
at  home,"  and  from  that  time  on  his  social  ad- 
vancement is  a  question  of  either  personal  popular- 
ity or  literary  success.  He  soon  numbers  among 
his  acquaintances  some  of  the  best-known  expo- 
nents of  contemporary  literature. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  London 
literary  life  is  its  sterling  democracy.  There  is  no 
aristocracy  in  the  field  of  London  letters.  The 
wealthy  author  may  have  a  secret  preference  for 
the  atmosphere  of  the  exclusive  Athenaeum  Club, 
but  he  never  disdains  to  mingle  at  times  with  the 
rank  and  file  at  the  "  New  Vagabonds,"  or  at  the 
numerous  "  at  homes"  where  the  struggling  lit- 
erary tenants  of  Bloomsbury,  Camberwell,  and 
Brixton  attics  drink  tea  and  "talk  shop"  with 
young  illustrators  and  embryo  journalists. 

The  London  literary  "at  home"  has,  unfortu- 
nately, no  equivalent  in  America.  It  is  usually 
held  from  about  four  to  seven  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, or  from  nine  to  twelve  at  night.  The  "at 
homes"  of  Lady  Jeune  and  Douglas  Sladen  are 
probably  the  best  known  in  London.  Many  of  the 
younger  literary  men  whose  success  has  enabled 
them  to  exchange  lodgings  for  chambers  are  to  be 
found  domiciled  in  the  picturesque  old  inns  of 
court.  Here  each  usually  sets  aside  some  night  in 
the  week  for  the  entertainment  of  his  friends. 
These  informal  functions  are  as  delightful  as  they 
are  numerous,  and  there  is  usually  no  night  in  the 
week  that  a  writer  who  is  fairly  well  acquainted 
can  not,  after  a  short  stroll  or  a  'bus  ride,  find  him- 
self in  a  circle  of  kindred  spirits. 

In  London,  artists,  novelists,  and  journalists  be- 
long to  the  same  clubs,  attend  the  same  social 
functions,  and  patroaize  the  same  restaurants. 
The  English  tavern,  or  "  public  house,"  as  it  is 
now  called,  is  no  longer  the  rendezvous  for  English 
men  of  letters  that  it  was  in  preceding  centuries  ; 
but  there  are  still  places  that  may  be  regarded 
as  the  legitimate  successors  of  "The  Cheshire 
Cheese  "  and  "  The  Cock,"  which,  though  still  in 
existence,  have  lost  much  of  their  former  fascina- 
tion for  idle  writers.  In  the  Press  Club,  just  off 
Fleet  Street,  and  in  several  modest  drinking- 
houses  in  the  vicinity  of  Covent  Garden  and  Soho, 
one  may  find,  at  almost  any  hour  in  the  day,  men 
of  more  or  less  celebrity  who  earn  their  bread  by 
means  of  their  pens. 


Essays  on  English  Literature. 
The  title  and  table  of  contents  of  "  A  Guide  to 
English  Literature  :  Essay  on  Gray,"  by  Matthew 
Arnold,  and  "On  the  Study  of  English  Liter- 
ature," by  John  Morley,  are  one  and  the  same,  for 
these  three  papers  are  all  the  little  volume  con- 
tains. Of  the  three,  the  essay  on  Thomas  Gray  is 
the  only  one  which  has  not  the  appearance  of  being 
written  for  the  moment  only.  It  takes  for  its  text 
the  intellectual  superficiality  of  the  age  in  which 
Gray  lived,  and  while  pronouncing  him  a  poet 
born,  points  out  the  faults  in  style  which  were  the 
result  of  his  environment. 

"  A  Guide  to  English  Literature  "  is  a  little  mis- 
leading in  its  title,  since  the  paper  is  merely  a  re- 
view of  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  "  Primer  of  English 
Literature,"  and  does  not  in  itself  offer  guidance 
save  in  pithy  comments  by  the  way.  These  are, 
however,  rich  in  suggestiveness  and  of  educational 
value. 

Morley's  paper  consists  of  an  address  de- 
;-ed  before  the  London  Society  for  the  Exten- 
.    of    University  Teaching,  and  is  an  earnest 


plea  for  a  more  general  diffusion  of  a  knowledge 
of  literature.  It  is  given  with  no  change  from  the 
original  form,  and  could  be  shorn  of  some  of  its 
colloquialisms  with  advantage,  but  it  is  character- 
ized by  a  soundness  of  judgment  and  a  practical  wis- 
dom which  justify  its  rescue  from  the  oblivion  of  a 
newspaper  file. 

Published    by   the    Macmillan    Company,    New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 


The  Nietzsche  Cult. 

Of  all  the  strange  writings  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
colored  as  they  are  with  the  mental  unsoundness, 
which  culminated  in  insanity,  none  is  stranger  than 
"  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  recently  translated 
from  the  German  by  Alexander  Tille  It  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  prose  poem,  and  it  relates  the  life  and 
teachings  of  Zarathustra,  a  personage  whose  name 
is  borrowed  from  the  Persian,  but  whose  story  is 
not  found  in  the  mythological  lore  of  any  people. 

For  many  years  he  dwells  in  the  mountains,  his 
only  companions  an  eagle  and  a  serpent.  At  last 
he  descends  and  mingles  with  his  fellow-men, 
teaching  them  by  parable  and  precept.  His  words 
flow  forth  in  an  endless  tide,  and  his  speeches  are 
numbered  by  the  score.  They  are  fantastic  and 
mystical  in  tone,  couched  in  sounding  phrase,  yet 
with  little  meat  to  reward  investigation.  His  utter- 
ances contain  the  echoes  of  a  vast  reading  on  the 
part  of  Nietzsche,  and  are  suggestive  of  the  Gos- 
pels in  outward  form,  with  resemblances,  too,  to 
Oriental  religious  literature. 

As  to  the  doctrine  that  Zarathustra  preaches,  it 
is  lost  in  a  speculative  whirlpool  of  words.  Moral- 
ity as  distinguished  from  Christianity  is  the  one 
spar  which  can  be  grasped.  As  a  literary  curios- 
ity the  book  has  its  interest,  but  by  any  but  a 
morbid  mind  it  would  be  impossible  to  accept  it 
seriously  as  a  piece  of  philosophical  teaching. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2  50. 


Real  Queens  in  Fiction. 

"  Two  Queens  "  is  a  historical  novel  written  from 
the  memoirs  of  Baron  Simolin,  as  stated  in  a 
preface  by  Max  Miiller.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  short-lived 
Caroline  Matilda  of  Denmark,  the  queen  of  the 
weak-minded  Christian  the  Seventh,  and  the  time 
is  that  brief  year  when  Count  Struensee  held  the 
reins  of  power.  After  her  early  death,  the  story 
crosses  over  an  interval  of  years  to  Marie  Antoin- 
ette's last  days  in  the  Tuileries,  the  connecting  link 
being  a  fictitious  character  who  is  successively  lady- 
in-waiting  to  the  two  queens. 

The  writer  of  the  tale  is  but  a  tyro  in  the  novel- 
ist's art,  and  he  has  put  his  materials  together  with- 
out skill.  He  has,  however,  chosen  a  new  epoch, 
and  the  story  of  Caroline  Matilda  arouses  interest 
in  spite  of  the  faults  of  the  book.  The  portion  re- 
lating to  Marie  Antoinette,  on  the  contrary,  only 
goes  over  once  more  scenes  often  rehearsed  and 
might  well  be  altogether  omitted. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 


A  Book  for  Teachers. 

"  Herbart's  A  B  C  of  Sense-Perception,"  trans- 
lated with  introduction  and  notes  by  William  J. 
Eckoff,  is  the  latest  addition  to  the  excellent  Inter- 
national Education  Series.  The  book  contains 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  Herbart's  educational 
theories,  and  it  defines  also  the  place  occupied  by 
Pestalozzi  in  the  educational  reform  gradually 
shaping  itself.  Through  a  study  of  the  varied  de- 
velopments of  these  two  great  reformers,  rather 
than  by  means  of  a  direct  exposition  of  methods, 
the  book  aims  to  be  of  practical  help  in  the  daily 
work  of  education.  To  students  of  pedagogy  it 
will  be  a  valuable  aid,  since  it  enters  not  only  into 
the  work  accomplished  by  Herbart,  but  embodies 
also  some  of  his  most  important  treatises. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Emily,  Lady  Tennyson,  widow  of  the  late  Alfred, 
Lord  Tennyson,  Poet  Laureate,  died  at  her  resi- 
dence at  Aldworth  on  August  10th.  Lady  Tenny- 
son was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Sellwood,  of 
Somersby,  and  a  niece  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  She 
had  talent  in  poetry,  as  some  of  her  verses  testify. 
Several  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  Palgrave's 
"Treasury  of  Sacred  Song."  Lady  Tennyson  set 
to  music  many  of  her  husband's  songs.  It  was  she 
who  wrote  the  music  for  the  lines  dictated  by 
Tennyson  on  his  death-bed,  which  was  sung  at  his 
funeral  service  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  posthumous  volume  of  Lord  Leighton's  ad- 
dresses to  the  students  of  the  Royal  Academy  is 
in  an  advanced  state  of  preparation. 

Publication  of  the  thirty-four- volume  edition  of 
George  Meredith  will  begin  about  the  end  of 
September.  Two  volumes  will  appear  each  month, 
so  that  the  series  will  be  completed  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half. 

A  third  edition  of  Major  Sharp  Hume's  book, 
"  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,"  is  about  to 
appear. 

What  should  be  an  unusually  interesting  volume 
of   reminiscences  is   "  My   Long   Life,"   by   Mrs. 


Cowden  Clarke,  which  is  soon  to  be  issued  in  Eng- 
land. Born  in  1809  and  a  daughter  of  Vincent 
Novello,  the  music  publisher,  she  knew  everybody 
worth  knowing  in  English  literary  and  artistic  life 
almost  from  one  end  of  the  Victorian  era  to  the 
other. 

A  letter  written  by  Southey,  heretofore  unpub- 
lished, and  which  has  just  come  to  light,  contains 
the  following  amusing  reference  to  his  forgotten 
"Madoc"  and  to  Scott's  "Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel "  : 

"  My  profits  upon  this  poem  ['Madoc']  in  the  course 
of  twelve  months  amount  precisely  to  ^3  17s.  id.  In  the 
same  time,  Walter  Scott  has  sold  4.500  copies  of  his 
'Lay,*  and  netted  over  .£1,000.  But  my  acorn  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  when  his  turkey  bean  shall  have  withered." 

Miss  Emma  Wolf,  of  this  city,  whose  "Other 
Things  Being  Equal"  was  a  success  of  four  years 
ago  and  is  still  having  a  lively  sale,  has  written  a 
second  novel  which  is  now  in  press.  It  will  bear 
the  title  "  The  Joy  of  Life." 

For  several  years  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell  has  been  at 
work  on  a  novel  of  American  life  and  character. 
The  story  is  called  "  Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker," 
and  will  begin  as  a  serial  in  November.  The  scene 
is  laid  in  Philadelphia,  before  and  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  and  among  the  characters  are 
Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  Benedict  Arnold,  and  Major  Andre\  The 
hero  of  the  story  serves  on  Washington's  staff. 

William  George  Jordan  has  resigned  his  position 
as  editor  of  Current  Literature,  and  will  henceforth 
devote  himself  to  original  literary  work  and  the 
completion  of  "Jordan's  Guide  to  Poetry  and 
Prose,"  for  which  monumental  work  he  has  already 
gathered  one  hundred  and  twenty  five  thousand 
references. 

Lovers  of  the  English  turf  are  looking  with  ex- 
pectancy for  the  volume  of  "  Records  and  Remi- 
niscences of  Goodwood  and  the  Dukes  of  Rich- 
mond," to  be  written  by  John  Kent. 

The  first  thirteen  chapters  of  Arthur  Morrison's 
new  East  End  story,  "  A  Child  of  the  Jago,"  are 
being  published  serially  in  the  London  New  Re~ 
view.  No  more  of  the  story  will  appear  serially, 
and  the  reader  will  have  to  wait  for  the  whole  to  ] 
appear  in  book-form  before  he  can  complete  it. 

Paul  Bourget  has  gone  to  Ireland  for  a  stay  of 
some  duration.  He  hopes  nearly  to  complete  his 
new  novel  before  his  return. 

Harlan  Page  Halsey,  widely  known  as  "  Old 
Sleuth,"  has  dropped  the  pen  of  the  astute  detect- 
ive, and  is  out  with  a  novel  on  the  present  crisis, 
"  The  New  Republic,"  in  which  the  evil  possibili- 
ties of  the  silver  craze  are  vigorously  exposed. 

The  new  novel  by  Mr.  Crockett,  which  will  soon 
come  from  the  press,  is  entitled  "  Lochinvar,"  and 
is  said  to  resemble  in  manner  "The  Lilac  Sun- 
bonnet." 

An  English  critic  intimates  that  it  is  only  in  the 
last  story,  "  The  Spectre  of  the  Real,"  in  the  new 
volume  of  tales  said  to  be  written  in  collaboration 
by  Thomas  Hardy  and  Lord  Houghton's  daughter, 
Mrs.  Henniker,  that  the  hand  of  Mr.  Hardy  ap- 
pears. 

The  authorized  life  of  Lady  Burton  is  to  be  writ- 
ten by  her  friend,  W.  H.  Wilkins,  who  has  been 
appointed  for  that  purpose  by  her  executors. 

The  editors  of  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine  went  to 
great  expense  to  procure  an  "unpublished  poem 
by  Wordsworth,"  which  they  have  reproduced  with 
the  poet's  autograph  in  fac-simile.  The  "unpub- 
lished poem  "  turns  out,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
editors,  to  be  the  last  six  lines  of  Wordsworth's 
sonnet  beginning,  "  The  most  alluring  clouds  that 
mount  the  sky." 

George  Moore  has  about  completed  anew  novel, 
which  he  calls  "  Evelyn  Innes." 

George  Zimmermann  has  compiled  a  book  con- 
taining selections  from  the  writings  of  royal 
writers.  It  is  entitled  "  Princely  Authors  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century,"  and  contains  contributions 
by  William  the  Second,  Ludwig  the  Second,  Alex- 
ander the  Third,  and  about  forty  other  kings, 
queens,  princes,  and  princesses.  Not  a  few  of  the 
contributions  are  in  verse. 

A  book  on  Napoleon  as  a  man  of  letters  is  an- 
nounced to  appear  in  the  series  of  French  Men  of 
Letters,  edited  by  M.  Jusserand,  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office. 

Mr.  Kipling's  new  volume  of  ballads,  "  The 
Seven  Seas,"  is  coming  out  in  October.  It  is  to 
contain  some  heretofore  unpublished  ballads,  as 
well  as  many  which  have  appeared  in  periodicals 
since  the  publication  of  his  last  book  of  verse. 

Caiman-Levy,  Paris,  has  just  issued  a  volume 
entitled  "  Un  Roman  d" Amour,"  the  love-story  be- 
ing the  so-called  history  of  Balzac's  courtship  of 
Mme.  de  Hanska.  The  work  is  considered  by 
careful  students  of  Balzac  an  outrage  to  his  mem- 
ory. The  author  only  knew  Mme.  de  Balzac 
twenty-five  years  after  Balzac's  death,  when  she 
had  become  partially  demented  and  had  squan- 
dered her  fortune.  The  author  is  at  work  on  an- 
other volume,  entitled  "  Autour  de  Honore"  de 
Balzac." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Love  in  suKentucky  Arcady. 
The  setting  of  James  Lane  Allen's  "  Summer  in 
Arcady  "  is  rich  in  beauty.  It  is  a  remote  country 
neighborhood  that  we  are  taken  into,  in  the  warmth 
of  a  Kentucky  June — a  land  of  waving  grain-fields 
and  rich  meadows,  where  cattle  graze  in  the  sun  or 
He  in  the  shade  of  oak  and  maple  ;  where  the  air 
is  thick  with  butterflies  and  fragrant  with  wild 
flowers,  and  all  around  is  palpitating  animal  life  ; 
and  in  this  green,  outdoor  world  two  young  people, 
mere  boy  and  girl  in  age,  play  at  the  eternal  game 
of  love. 

Mr.  Allen  does  well  to  call  his  book  a  tale  of 
nature,  for  never  was  a  story  more  saturated 
through  and  through  with  a  love  of  Nature  and  a 
power  of  understanding  and  interpreting  her 
language.  It  is  this  rare  gift,  indeed,  united  with 
a  certain  spirituality  of  temperament,  which  equips 
him  so  well  for  the  task  he  has  set  himself ;  for 
"  Summer  in  Arcady  "  is  a  novel  with  a  mission. 
It  is  intended,  as  the  author  states  in  his  preface, 
as  a  protest  against  the  ' '  black  chaotic  books  of 
the  new  fiction,"  with  their  unhealthy  suggestions 
and  coarse  indecencies,  and  it  is  a  yet  bolder 
challenge,  because  it  meets  the  enemy  on  his  own 
ground,  and  is  itself  a  "  sex  "  novel.  But  in  place 
of  .pandering  to  depraved  instincts  it  sets  up  a 
high  ideal  of  purity,  and  its  tendency  is  entirely 
wholesome  in  the  revelation  given  of  conquest 
gained  over  the  temptations  of  the  flesh.  The 
author  himself  thus  outlines  his  plan  : 

"  He  has  taken  two  robust  young  people  in  the  crimson 
flash  of  the  earliest  summer  of  life  ;  they  are  dangerously 
forefathered  ;  they  are  carelessly  reared  ;  they  are  tempt- 
ingly environed ;  they  are  alone  with  orje  another  and 
with  Natare  ;  and  Nature,  intent  on  a  single  aim,  directs 
all  her  power  against  their  weakness.  The  writer  has 
thus  endeavored  to  charge  this  story  with  as  much  peril 
as  may  be  found  in  any  of  the  others — even  more  ;  he  has 
ventured  to  lay  bare  some  of  the  veiled  and  sacred  mys- 
teries of  life  with  no  less  frankness  than  they  have  used, 
but  using,  as  he  hopes,  full  and  far  greater  reverence ; 
and,  nevertheless,  from  such  a  situation  he  has  tried  to 
wrest  a  moral  victory  for  each  of  the  characters." 

A  moral  purpose  to  a  novel  is  in  most  cases  a 
dragging  chain  which  robs  it  at  once  of  grace  and 
power  ;  but  for  once  the  difficulty  is  partially  over- 
come, and  Mr.  Allen  so  skillfully  enforces  the  les- 
son that,  but  for  his  own  warning  finger-post,  too 
conspicuous  to  be  ignored,  it  might  almost  be  un- 
consciously conveyed.  Hilary  and  Daphne  are  so 
real  in  their  fresh  youth  and  the  steps  of  their  his- 
tory advance  so  inevitably,  that  we  hardly  pause  till 
the  end  to  investigate  the  molding  process  to  which 
we  have  been  subjected. 

It  is  a  story  of  keen  interest,  marked  by  purity 
of  thought  and  spiritual  insight  ;  the  style  is  grace- 
ful and  finished,  the  characters  drawn  with  exceed- 
ing skill  ;  it  can  never  do  harm  and  it  may  accom- 
plish some  of  the  good  the  author  hopes  for  ;  with 
unspotted  robe,  Mr.  Allen  emerges  from  a  most 
defiling  field  ;  and  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  one  could 
almost  wish  that  he  had  never  left  his  own  pre- 
serves. 

Published    by   the    Macmillan    Company,    New 

York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

» 

Novelist's  Stew,  Family  Style. 

"  Lady  Val's  Elopement,"  by  John  Bickerdyke, 
begins  with  a  promise  on  the  part  of  the  author  to 
supply  "that  unusual  luxury,  a  story  full  of  ro- 
mance, love,  adventure,  excitement,  and  human 
sympathy."  So  far  as  multiplicity  of  incidents  is 
concerned,  the  promise  is  amply  kept.  The  elope- 
ment from  which  the  story  is  named — a  very  inno- 
cent one,  by  the  way,  in  which  the  lady  runs  away 
with  her  own  brother — becomes  only  a  small  epi- 
sode in  the  whirl  of  events.  The  jealousies,  mis- 
understandings, and  reconciliations  of  half  a  dozen 
different  sets  of  lovers  keep  up  unceasingly  ;  a 
duke  traveling  incognito  figures  in  the  tale,  and  a 
millionaire  commoner  who  is  mistaken  for  him,  and 
who  in  consequence  sets  various  hearts  a-fluttering  ; 
and  a  club  of  anarchists  serves  the  useful  purpose 
of  putting  an  end  to  Lady  Val's  wicked  husband. 

All  these  things  and  more  are  hurled  together 
with  little  method  or  arrangement,  and  the  au- 
thor's habit  of  unexpectedly  dropping  the  thread 
of  his  narrative  to  enter  into  a  confidential  chat 
with  the  reader  does  not  tend  to  make  clearer  this 
rather  mixed  romance. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia ;  price,  $1.00. 
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A  French  Bunthorne. 
There  are  times  when  translation  turns  "  Gyp's" 
naughtiness  to  nastiness,  and  the  risqui  situations 
in  which  she  delights  to  mere  uncleanness.  Such 
is  the  case  in  "  A  Degenerate,"  translated  by 
Arthur  Hornblow.  As  usual,  the  group  of  people 
presented  are  vain,  foolish,  and  self-indulgent ; 
their  weaknesses  are  scoffed  at  mercilessly,  their 
small  meannesses  are  held  up  to  ridicule.  But 
somehow  the  gay  wit  and  satiric  skill  which  are 
wont  to  make  us  laugh  are  not  there  to  render 
these  dullards  amusing,  and  their  ineptitudes  only 
disgust. 

The  degenerate  himself,  the  centre  of  the  tale, 
belongs  to  the  type  of  which  Bunthorne  was  a 
caricature.  Vanity  is  his  sole  passion,  and  he 
neglects  no  art  which  can  make  him  conspicuous  in 
the  eye  of  the  public.  The  portrait  is  clever  enough 
up  to  a  certain  point,  but  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  he 
murders  the  willing,  partner  of  his  liaison  for  no 


other  purpose  than  to  bring  notoriety  upon  himself. 
The  climax  is  entirely  unconvincing,  and  seems  to 
be  merely  a  device  to  bring  about  a  sensational 
ending.  The  book  is  altogether  below  the  standard 
of  "  Gyp's"  brightest  works. 

Published  by  A.   E.   Cluett  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 

price,  50  cents. 

♦ 

Another  Volume  of  Balzac. 
Two  stories,  "  Pierrette "  and  "  The  Abbe 
Birotteau,"  bound  in  one  volume  and  translated 
by  Clara  Bell,  are  the  latest  addition  to  the  com- 
plete edition  of  Balzac's  works  now  being  issued 
under  the  editorship  of  George  Saintsbury.  The 
former,  "  Pierrette,"  was  dedicated  by  Balzac  to 
his  young  step-daughter,  and  is  in  a  vein  deemed 
suitable  by  him  for  a  young  girl's  reading.  It  de- 
tails the  persecutions  endured  by  the  little  maid 
from  Brittany  at  the  hands  of  her  old  maid  cousin, 
into  whose  care  she  is  intrusted  as  a  child,  and 
from  whom  she  is  rescued  only  to  die  of  the  ill- 
usage  and  cruelty  she  has  suffered.  The  ferocity 
of  the  elder  woman  toward  the  suffering  child  is 
elaborated  to  a  painful  degree,  and  the  pathos  of 
the  situation  does  not  escape  the  suspicion  of  be- 
ing overdone.  As  a  contrasting  feature,  the  seamy 
side  of  bourgeois  social  life  in  a  provincial  town  is 
turned  out  with  searching  exactitude.  It  is  a  re- 
pulsive picture,  colored  by  mean  intrigues  and 
base  motives,  and  rendered  with  the  art  that 
Balzac  can  command  on  such  subjects. 

"  The  Abbe1  Birotteau  "  gives  also  a  glimpse  of 
provincial  life,  this  time  in  ecclesiastical  circles. 
The  tale  is  constructed  out  of  a  priest's  passion  for 
the  comfortable  quarters  and  the  set  of  furniture 
owned  by  his  friend,  and  it  follows  him  through 
the  various  stages  of  desire,  possession,  and  eject- 
ment. In  its  earlier  stages  the  tale  is  almost 
touched  with  humor,  or  would  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  more  kindly  observer  of  human  nature. 
But  seen  through  Balzac's  harsh  vision,  it  is  grim 
enough,  and  develops  into  a  sordid  drama  of 
hatred  and  covetousness. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

New  Publications. 
"  Errors  in  Populism,"  by  Hermon  W.  Craven, 
calling  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  errors  and 
misrepresentations  with  which  the  Populist  books, 
pamphlets,  and  speeches  abound,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  paper  covers  by  Lowman  &  Hanford, 
Seattle  ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  little  book  of  "Songs  from  the  Greek  "  has 
been  made  of  Jane  Minot  Sedgwick's  metrical 
translations  from  the  Hellenic  poets.  They  are  all 
brief  and  fragmentary,  but  chosen  with  taste  and 
expressed  in  smooth  English  verse.  Published  by 
George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1,25. 

"  Bryan  and  Sewall,  and  the  Great  Issue  of  1896," 
by  C.  M.  Stevans,  author  of  "Free  Silver,  the 
Democratic  Hand-Book,"  is  a  specimen  of  cam- 
paign literature,  containing  biographies  of  the 
Democratic  candidates,  the  history  and  platform  of 
the  Chicago  convention,  speeches  of  silver  advo- 
cates, and  other  like  matter.  Published  by  F. 
Tennyson  Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  new  edition  of  "  Appletons'  Guide-Book  to 
Alaska  and  the  North-West  Coast,"  which  was 
originally  prepared  by  Eliza  Ruhamah  Scidmore 
three  years  ago,  has  been  issued.  It  differs  from 
the  earlier  edition,  which  was  probably  the  best 
book  on  the  subject,  only  in  having  been  brought 
up  to  date  ;  it  covers  the  field  thoroughly,  and  is 
well  supplied  with  maps  and  photographs.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

A  book  that  should  find  many  readers  is  "The 
Pith  of  Astronomy,"  by  Samuel  G.  Bayne.  It  sets 
forth  in  language  easily  understood  by  the  lay- 
man the  latest  facts  and  figures  regarding  the 
heavenly  bodies  as  developed  by  the  great  modern 
telescopes,  and  this  "  without  mathematics,"  as  we 
are  informed  by  the  title-page.  The  book  contains  a 
number  of  reproductions  of  celestial  photographs. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Madeira  Islands,"  by  Anthony  J.  Drexel- 
Biddle,  is  put  forth  by  the  publishers  as  the  first 
work  on  the  Madeira  Islands  written  by  an  Amer- 
ican. However  that  may  be,  books  on  these 
islands  are  rare,  and  this  one  is  evidently  the  result 
of  careful  research  and  study.  It  fulfills  the  functions 
of  both  history  and  guide-book,  and  is  freely  illus- 
trated, chiefly  from  photographs.  Published  by 
the  Drexel-Biddle  8c  Bradley  Publishing  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"  The  Growth  of  the  French  Nation,"  by  George 
Burton  Adams,  professor  of  history  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, has  just  been  published  in  the  Chatauqua 
Reading  Circle  Literature.  The  author  has  had  a 
difficult  task  in  compressing  bis  work  into  the  limits 
of  a  single  volume  of  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  but  he  has  performed  it  satisfactorily,  and 
presents  a  well-proportioned  history  of  the  French 
nation,  from  the  ancient  days  before  the  Franks  in- 
habited Gaul  to  the  presidency  of  F61ix  Faure. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  and  fully  indexed. 
Published  by  Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.; 
price,  $1.00. 


BALLADS     OF     BOOKS. 


Burton's  Anatomy. 
A  quaint  old  store  of  learning  lies 

In  Burton's  pleasant  pages, 
With  long  quotations  that  comprise 

The  wisdom  of  the  ages. 
*Tis  strange  to  read  him  'mid  the  crowd 

And  modern  hurly-burly  ; 
The  only  author  Johnson  vowed 

Could  make  him  get  up  early. 

He  lived  a  solitary  life, 

He  said  "  Mihi  et  musis," 
And  put  his  rest  from  worldly  strife 

To  very  pleasant  uses. 
He  wrote  the  book  wherein  we  find 
"  All  joys  to  this  are  folly," 
And  naught  to  the  reflective  mind 
"  So  sweet  as  melancholy." 

How  strangely  he  dissects  his  theme 

In  manner  anatomic ; 
He's  earnest  at  one  time,  you  deem, 

Now  decorously  comic. 
And  most  prodigiously  he  quotes, 

With  learning  quite  gigantic. 
Or  telling  classic  anecdotes. 

Is  pleasantly  pedantic. 

There's  sterling  sense  in  every  page. 

And  shrewdest  cogitation  ; 
Your  keen  attention  hell  engage. 

And  honest  admiration. 
If  any  man  should  vow  to  live 

With  but  one  book,  be  certain 
To  him  could  friendly  fortune  give 

No  better  book  than  Burton. 

He  lies  at  rest  in  Christ's  Church  aisle. 

With  all  his  erudition  ; 
The  hieroglyphics  make  one  smile. 

That  show  his  superstition. 
His  epitaph  survives  to-day, 

As  one  "  Cui  vitam  dedit 
Et  mortem  Melancholia," 

So  he  himself  has  said  it. — Andrew  Lang. 


My  Books. 
These  are  my  books — a  Burton  old, 
A  Lamb  arrayed  against  the  cold 

In  polished  dress  of  red  and  blue, 

A  rare  old  Elzevir  or  two, 
And  Johnson  clothed  in  green  and  gold. 

A  Pope  in  gilded  calf  I  sold. 

To  buy  a  Sterne  of  worth  untold, 

To  cry,  as  bibliomaniacs  do, 

"  These  are  my  books  ! " 

What  though  a  Fate  unkind  hath  doled 
But  favors  few  to  me,  yet  bold 

My  little  wealth  abroad  I  strew, 

To  purchase  acquisitions  new, 
And  say  by  love  of  them  controlled, 

These  are  my  books. — Nat/tan  M.  Levy. 


A  Book  by  the  Brook. 
Give  me  a  nook  and  a  book, 

And  let  the  proud  world  spin  round  ; 
Let  it  scramble  by  nook  or  by  crook 

For  wealth  or  a  name  with  a  sound. 
You  are  welcome  to  amble  your  ways, 

Aspirers  to  place  or  to  glory  ; 
May  big  bells  jangle  your  praise, 
And  golden  pens  blazon  your  story  ! 
For  me,  let  me  dwell  in  my  nook, 
Here  by  the  curve  of  this  brook, 
That  croons  to  the  tune  of  my  book. 
Whose  melody  wafts  me  forever 
On  the  waves  of  an  unseen  river. 

— J  anus  Freeman  Clarke. 


Books. 
Sadly  as  if  some  mediaeval  knight 
Gazed  at  the  arms  he  could  no  longer  wield, 
The  sword  two-handed  and  the  shining  shield 
Suspended  in  the  hall,  and  full  in  sight, 
While  secret  longiDgs  for  the  lost  delight 
Of  tourney  or  adventure  in  the  field 
Came  over  him,  and  tears  but  half  concealed 
Trembled  and  fell  upon  his  beard  of  white, 
So  I  behold  these  books  upon  their  shelf, 
My  ornaments  and  arms  of  other  days  ; 
Not  wholly  useless,  though  no  longer  used, 
For  they  remind  me  of  my  other  self, 
Younger  and  stronger,  and  the  pleasant  ways 
In  which  I  walked,  now  clouded  and  confused. 
— Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


A  Volume  of  Dante. 

I  lie  unread,  alone.    None  hecdeth  me. 
Day  after  day  the  cobwebs  are  unswept 
From  my  dim  covers.     I  have  lain  and  slept 

In  dost  and  darkness  for  a  century. 

An  old  forgotten  volume  I.    You  see  ! 

Such  mighty  words  within  my  heart  are  kept 
That,  reading  once,  great  Ariosto  wept 

In  vain  despair  so  impotent  to  be. 

And  once,  with  pensive  eyes  and  drooping  head, 
Muting,  Yittoria  Colonna  came, 
And  touched  my  leaves  with  dreamy  finger-tips. 
Lifted  me  up  half  absently,  and  read  ; 

Then  kissed  the  page  with  sudden,  tender  lips. 
And  sighed,  and  murmured  one  beloved  name. 
— Caroline  Wilder  Fellows. 


Dr.  Conan  Doyle  recently  confessed  to  the  Lon- 
don Authors'  Club  that  he  began  to  write  to  get  a 
little  money  to  pay  his  bills.  For  ten  years  nearly 
all  his  manuscript  came  back  to  him  almost  by 
return  post.  His  first  profitable  article  was  for  a 
trade  paper.  Dr.  Doyle  is  now  thirty-seven  years 
old.  The  choicest  moment  of  his  life,  he  said,  was 
when  Thackeray  patted  him  on  the  head,  a  boy  of 
five  years,  and  praised  him. 


Heald's  Business  College 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

-THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST 
A  of  Chicago.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  business 
practice,  shorthand  (Pitman,  Graham.  Eclectic),  type- 
writing, telegraphy,  modern  languages.^English  branches, 
aod  everything  pertaining  to  a  business*  education  rapidly 
taught. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  successful 
operation. 

Individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers.  Night  ses- 
sions in  all  departments.  Students  can  commence  at 
any  time.  Thousands  of  graduates  in  positions.  Write 
for  catalogue. 


MISS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday,  August  5th. 


Mrs.  ANNA  VON  MEYERINCK, 

Has  resumed  instruction  in 

'STO  I  O  IE      OXJXjTXm-E: 

IN    ALL    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Classes  in  Sight-Reading  by  a  simplified  and 
easily  acqnired  method,  including  Oral  Exercises,  Musi- 
cal Dictations,  and  Music  Writing.  Special  Teachers' 
Courses.  815  Fulton  St..  bet.  Webster  and 
Fillmore  Sts.,  9.  F.,  Cal. 


TUTOR. 

Young  attorney,  A.  B.  University,  M.  A. 
Business  College,  offers  his  services  as  pri- 
vate instructor. 

Address  A.  W.  T.,  Argonaut  office. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves   its  superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1896. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


ROSE  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE, 

Terre"9  Haute,  Ind.  A  School  of  Engineering. 
Mechanical,  Electrical,  Civil  Engineering,  Chemical 
courses.  Well  endowed.  Extensive  Shops  and  Foundry. 
Modernly  equipped  Laboratories  in  all  departments. 
Expenses  low.    Address  C.  L.  MEES.  President. 


Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Index  Cabinets.  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Scblicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 


CALL  AND  SEE    THEM. 


KOHLER  2  CHASE,  26, Is^oo 


AGENTS, 
~  "Farrell  St. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000  ;  Assets,   81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy.Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dicksok,  Manager. 
BOYD  £  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


TO  ARGONAUT  READERS. 


Those  among  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  bring-  this  . 
journal  to  the  attention  of 
their  friends  may  do  so  by 
sending  a  postal  card  to  this 
office,  with  the   address   of 
the    person    or    persons    to 
whom   they  desire   it   sent. 
We  particularly  request  this 
favor  during  the  campaign. 
On  receipt  of  the  po 
sample  copy  will  be 
diately  forwarded. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  24,  1896. 


If  the  worfc  of  a  dramatic  critic  were  merely  the 
expression  of  personal  opinion,  how  delightfully 
simplified  things  would  be  1  Then  all  you  would 
have  to  say  was,  *'  I  think  this  play  an  abomina- 
tion," or,  "  I  think  that  play  perfectly  charming." 
You  could  assume  a  fine  disregard  of  the  opinions 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  in  the  orchestra  chairs,  and 
the  balcony,  and  the  family  circle,  and  fill  your  two 
columns  with  a  confidential  expression  of  individual 
taste,  sprinkled  thick  with  capital  fs. 

Then  you  could  reveal  all  your  theatrical  prefer- 
ences. You  could  say,  boldly,  "I  detest  comic 
opera  unless  it's  Offenbach  or  Sullivan."  With 
every  one  around  you  stamping  and  clapping  their 
approval  of  "Robin  Hood,"  you  could  sit  bored 
and  unmoved,  and  when  you  went  home,  would 
write,  with  serene  complacence,  "  I  think  '  Robin 
Hood  '  is  the  greatest  bore  in  the  world,  and  if  no- 
body agrees  with  me,  I  don't  care."  When  a 
tragedian  came  to  town,  you  would  go  and  sit  in 
the  front  row,  with  a  sporadic  individual  or  two 
forming  the  rest  of  the  audience.  You  would  revel 
in  the  gloom  and  the  gore,  and  go  home  and  write 
columns  burning  with  enthusiasm  on  the  glories  of 
the  evening.  Crowded  houses  or  empty  benches 
would  have  no  effect  upon  your  muse.  Her  busi- 
ness would  be  only  to  express  your  personal  prefer- 
ences in  the  best  way  she  knew. 

The  worst  of  one's  duty  to  the  public  is  that  the 
public's  taste  is  usually  so  bad.  Old  P.  T.  Barnum 
used  to  say  that  the  public  liked  to  be  fooled,  and 
the  way  to  become  its  master  was  to  swindle  it 
openly  and  crudely.  There  is  a  good  deal  in  this. 
The  theatre  is  always  fooling  it,  and  it  keeps  on 
going  and  being  fooled  as  if  it  was  the  best  fun  in 
the  world.  It  was  fooled  by  farce-comedies  for 
several  years.  It  is  still  being  fooled  by  extrava- 
ganzas. Rich  managers  fool  it  with  plays  that 
ought  to  have  been  put  in  the  ash-barrel  after  the 
first  reading.  Actresses  who  can  not  act  fool  it, 
and  singers  who  can  not  sing.  And  it  goes  on 
smiling  and  paying  its  money,  like  the  old  clod- 
hopping,  stupid  blunderbuss  it  always  is. 

Spoken  to  seriously,  severely  taken  to  task,  and 
asked  why  it  keeps  "  The  Gay  Parisians  "  running  at 
three  theatres  in  three  great  cities  for  a  year,  it  would 
answer  naively  "  It  makes  me  laugh."  When  the 
public  says  that,  the  critic  may  as  well  wrap  him- 
self in  his  tarpaulin  jacket  and  say  no  more.  It  is 
an  awful  responsibility  to  make  the  public  laugh. 
It's  laugh  echoes  through  the  world,  and  keeps  on 
echoing  for  such  an  interminable  time,  and  dejected 
critics  and  worn-out  book-reviewers  have  to  see  the 
humorous  plays  and  read  the  funny  books  that 
have  been  amusing  "the  thirty  million  people, 
mostly  fools,"  who  have  the  money  to  go  to  the 
theatres  and  buy  the  books. 

For  a  year  people  have  been  laughing  at  "  The 
Gay  Parisians."  And — one  owns  it  with  an  apolo- 
getic air — it  really  is  funny.  There  is  nothing  new 
about  it— unless  the  four  girls  in  their  night-gowns, 
who  curl  their  hair  with  curling-tongs,  might  be 
counted  as  a  novelty.  For  the  rest,  the  characters 
and  the  situations  are  friends  of  years  standing. 
A  young  and  neglected  wife — a  French  wife — a 
middle-aged  and  henpecked  husband — French  hus- 
band— a  restaurant,  a  supper,  and  then  a  series  of 
complications,  which  include  several  men  falling 
down-stairs,  one  gentleman  made  ill  by  a  bad  cigar, 
appearances  of  all  sorts  of  people  in  all  sorts  of 
costumes  from  full  evening  toilet  to  night-gowns, 
one  man  frightened  out  of  his  wits  by  ghosts,  and, 
finally,  a  general  arrest  by  a  commissary  of  police. 
"  Pink  Dominoes,"  "  A  Trip  to  Chinatown," 
'*  All  the  Comforts  of  Home,"  every  other  play  of 
that  line  you  ever  heard  of  has  contributed  its  mite 
to  "  The  Gay  Parisians."  But  the  public  laughs  ! 
It  leans  back  in  its  orchestra  seats  and  roars  ;  it 
chokes  in  ecstatic  convulsions  of  joy  in  the  bal- 
cony ;  it  shrieks  hysterically  in  the  gods.  Here  is 
the  place  where  the  expression  of  individual  taste 
begins  to  war  with  a  conscientious  sense  of  the 
audience's  evident  joy  and  appreciation.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  people  in  the  Baldwin  on  Monday 
evening  were  delighted.  The  other  tenth  were 
not.  They  would  have  liked  a  tragedy  better  ; 
perhaps  they  would  have  preferred  a  melodrama. 
You  who  belong  to  the  latter  division  will  find 
"The  Gay  Parisians"  a  good  place  to  go  when 
you  have  had  dull  people  to  dinner  and  do  not 
know  how  to  amuse  them  afterward.  Buy  a  row 
of  seats  at  the  Baldwin  and  take  them  all  down  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock  ;  give  every  girl  a  man  to 
;  .''-:  to,  uad  each  one  a  programme,  and  then,  like 
■nzn  in  the  Scriptures,  heave  a  sigh  and  say  to 
■self,  "  Now,  soul,  take  thine  ease."  To  that 
ether  division,  who  will  love  "  The  Gay  Parisians" 


for  its  own  intrinsic  idiocy,  it  is  suggested  that  they 
go  in  small  detachments  of  couples  or  threes,  that 
they  bring  companions  who  will  not  divert  them  by 
unnecessary  conversation,  and  that,  should  any 
woman  obstruct  their  view  of  the  stage  with  a 
large  hat,  they  request  her  to  remove  it,  as  it  will 
prevent  them  from  seeing  Miss  Sadie  Martinot, 
who  is  the  best  part  of  the  play. 

To  return  to  that  question  of  personal  prefer- 
ences, it  is  permissible  to  admit  that  one  admires 
certain  players  above  their  fellows.  An  idea,  not 
entirely  original,  that  Miss  Martinot  is  a  delight- 
fully humorous  actress  of  light  comedy  is  a  matter 
of  taste  that  one  is  not  ashamed  of  owning.  When 
Miss  Martinot  was  here  with  "  The  Passport,"  she 
revealed  herself  to  people,  who  only  remembered 
her  as  a  mediocre  singer  and  a  poor  actress  of 
emotional  rfiles,  to  be  an  admirable  comedienne. 
She  has  not  got  a  very  good  part  in  "The  Gay 
Parisians."  Her  abilities  deserve  something  a 
great  deal  better.  But  it  is  such  a  boon  to  have 
her  there  at  all,  such  a  pleasure  to  listen  to  her 
softly  staccato  intonations  and  watch  her  alertly 
abrupt  but  always  graceful  movements,  that  one 
is  selfishly  glad  she  did  not  get  a  better  engage- 
ment. 

She  suits  the  piece  perfectly  in  her  flippantly 
modish  Frenchiness.  When  she  makes  her  entrance 
in  the  second  act,  in  a  frivolously  befrilled  and  be- 
chiffoned  white  dress,  with  a  white  mistiness  of 
innumerable  crimped,  gauzy  flouncings  trailing 
over  the  floor,  a  tiny  waist  tightly  belted,  and  a 
big,  flower-crowned  hat  casting  a  shadow  over  her 
eyes,  she  looks  as  if  some  Parisian  water- colorist — 
Madeleine  Lemaire  in  her  most  brilliant  moments 
— might  have  painted  her.  Her  acting  gains  most 
of  its  attraction  from  its  spontaneity.  And — here 
is  a  compliment  worth  having — she  has  no  affecta- 
tions. Her  coquettish  gayety,  her  serious  fussiness 
as  she  prepares  the  tea,  her  intense  and  excited 
dismay,  were  all  rendered  with  enchanting  earnest- 
ness. This  in  a  French  farce,  from  an  actress 
whose  varied  career  has  carried  her  from  opera 
through  the  drama  to  farce-comedy,  is  something 
astonishing.  There  are  very  few  good  actresses  on 
the  stage  who  are  not  affected.  And  then  to  find 
one  at  last  in  "  The  Gay  Parisians  "  1 

The  rest  of  the  company  are  what  one  might  ex- 
pect— one  who  has  passed  through  the  storm  and 
stress  of  many  plays  of  this  sort  and  emerged  alive 
and  sane.  Nobody  is  very  good  and  nobody  is 
very  bad.  Mrs.  Phillips,  who  is  a  capital  actress 
of  old-women  characters  and  who  was  with  Palmer 
in  his  palmy  days — this  is  not  a  pun — is  cast  for  an 
inferior  part,  with  which  she  can  do  little.  That  is 
the  worst  of  farces.  They  are  all  action  and  no 
character,  and  if  you  put  Sarah  Bernhardt  and 
Tommaso  Salvini  in  one  of  them,  their  art  would 
be  subordinated  to  the  horse-play.  But  the  public 
like  the  horse-play,  and  so  Mrs.  Phillips  and  Sadie 
Martinot  have  got  to  play  a  whole  octave  below 
where  their  talents  belong.  What  a  pity  it  is  some 
one  can  not  educate  the  public  just  a  little  bit — 
raise  their  standard  by  slow  and  infinitesimal  de- 
grees, the  way  they  raise  the. bar  when  an  athlete  is 
doing  the  high  jump. 

The  men  are  humorous  in  the  farce-comedy  way. 
Mr.  Ferguson  has  a  funny  face  by  nature,  and  con- 
torts it  in  the  hope  of  making  it  funnier.  On  the 
whole,  the  results  might  be  called  successful,  as 
every  one  of  Mr.  Ferguson's  facial  contortions  was 
greeted  by  delighted  laughter.  Mr.  Barrows  was 
given  a  stutter.  It  is  not  a  new  idea  to  have  a 
stutter  ;  some  day  an  archaeologist  will  discover 
that  they  acted  plays  in  which  the  funny  man  stut- 
tered in  ancient  Babylon.  But  even  the  stutter 
made  people  laugh.  The  men  who  fell  down- 
stairs made  people  laugh  ;  the  man  who  had  a 
gimlet  screwed  into  his  back  made  people  laugh  ; 
and  the  hot-water  bottles  for  which  the  Mascot 
Hotel  was  famous  made  people  laugh  most  of  all. 


Attractions  at  the  Baldwin  and  California. 

Alfred  Bouvier,  of  Hie  Baldwin  and  California 
Theatres,  returned  from  a  month's  trip  to  the 
East  on  Tuesday,  bringing  with  him  a  strong  list 
of  attractions  for  his  two  houses.  Among  those 
which  he  has  secured  for  the  Baldwin  are  "The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  which  will  follow  "  Madame 
Sans-Gene"  ;  Alexander  Salvini  in  romantic  plays; 
Julia  Marlowe  in  her  latest  productions,  including 
"Romola";  Delia  Fox  in  "  Fleur-de-Lys "  and 
"  The  Little  Trooper  "  ;  Nat  Goodwin  for  Thanks- 
giving week;  and  Palmer  Cox's  "Brownies"  for 
the  holidays.  Colonel  Mapleson's  opera  company 
will  give  us  three  weeks  of  Italian  opera.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  and  John  Hare  are  among  the  English 
actors  who  will  probably  be  seen  at  one  of  the 
i layman  theatres. 

At  the  California  Theatre,  Steve  Brodie  in  "  On 
the  Bowery  "  will  be  the  first  attraction  after  the 
two  weeks'  recess,  and  then  come  "  Darkest 
Russia,"  "  Sowing  the  Wind,"  "  The  Black 
Sheep,"  and  "  The  Old  Homestead."  Wilton 
Lackaye,  supported  by  his  own  company,  will 
present  two  or  three  new  plays  ;  Maggie  Cline 
will  be  seen  in  "On  Broadway";  and  another 
novelty  is  "  Fair  Virginia,"  a  character  comedy. 
For  the  spring  and  summer  stock  season,  a  num- 
ber of  powerful  plays  have  been  secured,  such  as 
"Shenandoah,"  "Held  by  the  Enemy,"  "The 
Sporting  Duchess,"  and  "  The  Fatal  Card." 


People  who  put  money  in  their  mouths  should  be 
very  careful.  Brunei,  the  great  engineer,  endured 
a  great  deal  of  inconvenience  from  a  half-sovereign 
which  got  further  down  than  he  intended  when 
amusing  a  children's  party.  He  was  half-choked 
for  many  days  ;  at  last  he  devised  a  sort  of  cradle 
for  himself,  which,  being  tipped  at  the  right  angle, 
released  the  coin  from  its  sticking  place.  A  noble 
lord  in  later  days  swallowed  half  a  crown  in  per- 
forming the  same  conjuring  trick,  but  seems  to 
have  been  none  the  worse  for  it.  And  now  a  man 
has  died  in  England  with  a  half-sovereign  in  his 
gullet,  which  has  been  there  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  troubled  him 
much,  and  he  had  always  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  he  had  money  about  him. 


A  middle-aged,  well-dressed  man  called  at  police 
head-quarters  in  Brooklyn,  one  night  last  week, 
and  made  anxious  inquiries  whether  any  accident 
had  befallen  a  woman  bicyclist.  "  My  wife,"  he 
remarked  to  Captain  Eason,  "is  an  expert  wheel- 
woman,  and,  as  we  have  no  children,  she  passes  a 
good  deal  of  time  on  the  bicycle.  She  generally 
gets  home  in  time  to  prepare  a  supper  of  canned 
salmon  and  huckleberry-pie  for  me,  but  to-night 
she  did  not  appear." 

,  ■♦  . 

Sex  against  Sex  was  a  divorce-suit  recently 
brought  in  England,  and  the  co-respondent  was  a 
Bird. 


A  Big  Circus  Coming. 
The  dead-walls  are  alive  with  flamboyant  posters 
announcing  the  coming  of  Adam  Forepaugh  and 
Sells'  Brothers  Consolidated  Greatest  American 
Shows.  They  are  to  be  out  at  Central  Park  for 
ten  days,  commencing  September  3d,  and  will 
give  performances  every  afternoon  and  evening. 
This  circus  includes  Adam  Forepaugh's  shows, 
Sells'  Brothers  railroad  shows,  and  Barnum  & 
Bailey's  "Greatest  Show  on  Earth."  They  have 
in  their  menageries  and  among  the  acrobats, 
riders,  and  other  people  in  the  circus  line,  the 
very  best  attractions  now  exhibiting  under  canvas, 
and,  though  their  visits  are  few  and  far  between,  the 
entertainment  will  doubtless  afford  enough  pleasure 
to  last  us  until  they  come  again. 


A  traveler,  who  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  company 
with  an  army  officer,  says  that  in  spite  of  his 
sympathy  for  his  companion's  suffering  from  sea- 
sickness, he  could  not  help  deriving  considerable 
amusement  from  it.  Going  into  the  state-room  one 
particularly  rough  day,  he  found  his  companion 
tossing  in  his  berth,  muttering  in  what  at  first  ap- 
peared to  be  a  sort  of  delirium.  Stooping  over  to 
catch  his  words,  the  friend  heard  him  say  :  "  Ser- 
geant, major,  sergeant,  major,  oh,  only  eighth  cor- 
poral ;  brigadier-general,  brigadier-general,  ugh, 
Zieuienant-gejieTa},  a-a-a-h  !  "  "  What  are  you 
saying  ?"  asked  the  friend,  in  some  alarm,  as  the 
sufferer  looked  piteously  up  at  him  after  his  last 
gasping  "a-a-a-h  I  "  "  Assigning  the  waves  their 
rank,"  said  the  military  man,  rolling  over  toward 
the  wall  again  ;  "  there  have  been  eight  lieutenant- 
generals  within  the  last  twenty  minutes  !  " 


He — "  It's  reported  around  that  we  are  engaged." 
She  —  "Well,  you  know  it's  a  mistake."  He — 
"Yes;  I  called  to  see  if  I  couldn't  rectify  it." — 
Puck. 


Moore's  Poison  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

» — «•- — ■ 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  dat 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
643  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Season  of  English  and  Italian  Grand  Opera.  Last  Nights 
of  Verdi's  Favorite  Opera,  **I1  Trovatore." 

Next  Week,  Monday,  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday 
Evenings,  Verdi's  Lyric  Drama,  "  La  Traviata." 

Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  Evenings,  Mascag- 
ni's  Masterpiece,  **  Cavallerla  Bustlcana,"  Pre- 
ceded by  the  Balcony  and  Marriage  Scenes  from  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet." 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co — (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Monday  Next— Second  and  Last  Week,    Crowded  at 

Every  Performance.     Preeminently  the  Best 

of  Frohman's  Comedies, 

-:-    THE     CAY     PARISIANS    -:- 

With  the  Greatest  Comedy  Cast  Ever  Brought  Out. 

Regular  Performance  on  Sunday  Night. 

Monday,  August  31st Madame  Sana-Gene 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander.Gottlob  &Co.  .Lessehs  and  Managers 

At  Last. — Monday  Evening,  August  24th,  First  Pres- 
entation on  Any  Stage, 

-:-    THE    SOCIAL    TRUST    -:- 

A  Comedy  Drama  by  Hillary  Bell  and  Ramsay  Morris. 

The  Great  Play  of  the  Century.    To  Be  Given 

a  Magnificent  Production  by  The 

Fmwley  Company. 


Oliver  Wendell  Holmes's  book 
"Over  the  Teacups"  is  full 'of 
charming  bits — pure,  honest,  de- 
lightful. 

You  can  get  as  great  pleasure 
from  your  own  teacups,  if  you 
drink  pure  fresh-roasted  tea. 

Schilling's  Best. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The    Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1896. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XXXVIII. 


The  Thirty -eighth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXVIII.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper..  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


GALVANIZED    IRON— APOLLO. 

Your  jobber  can  always  get  it — he  may  not 
make  so  much  money  on  it — promptly. 

Your  jobber  may  not  be  ours  ;  he  can  buy  of 
ours  ;  so  can  you. 

Every  sheet  and  part  of  a  sheet  guaranteed. 
Return  to  jobber,  at  jobber's  expense,  for  any 
defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


August  24,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


An  Important  Theatrical  Event. 

"  The  Great  Unknown "  is  ending  its  run  of 
two  weeks  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  on  Mon- 
day night  a  new  play  will  be  given  its  first  produc- 
tion on  any  stage.  It  is  called  "The  Social 
Trust,"  and  its  authors  are  Ramsay  Morris,  who 
wrote  "The  Tigress"  and  is  well  known  in  the- 
atrical circles,  and  Hillary  Bell,  the  dramatic  critic 
of  the  New  York  Press. 

It  is  founded  on  the  famous  Cordage  Trust,  the 
downfall  of  which  stirred  the  financial  and  social 
world  of  New  York  a  few  months  ago.  A  few 
men  who  were  prominent  in  society  in  the  metrop- 
olis got  many  of  their  friends  to  invest,  and  when 
the  crash  came,  its  disastrous  results  were  wide- 
spread. In  the  play,  the  dramatists  have  to  some 
extent  made  pen-portraits  of  figures  well  known  in 
New  York  society,  but  ihe  incidents  connected  with 
the  Cordage  Trust  have  been  altered  and  elab- 
orated by  the  dramatists  into  a  striking  play.  The 
story  turns  upon  the  marriage  of  the  organizer  of 
the  trust  to  an  heiress  ;  he  is  in  love  with  a  married 
woman  and  cares  only  for  his  bride's  money,  and 
she  has  been  forced  into  the  marriage  through  mis- 
representations. He  even  becomes  so  despicable 
as  to  attempt  to  black-mail  his  own  wife,  and  some 
thrilling  scenes  are  enacted  before  his  death  solves 
the  problem  of  their  unfortunate  union.  Wilton 
Lackaye,  Mrs.  Thorndyke  -  Boucicault,  Blanche 
Bates,  Alice  Pixley,  and  other  members  of  the 
company  will  take  part,  including  Mr.  Frawley 
himself,  who  has  not  been  acting  for  several  weeks. 

"  Madame  Sans-Geoe." 

"  The  Gay  Parisians  "  will  begin  its  second  and 
last  week  at  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night.  So 
great  has  been  its  success  that  the  management  has 
decided  to  give  regular  performances  of  the  amus- 
ing piece  on  Sunday  nights. 

On  Monday,  August  31st,  Kathryn  Kidder  will 
begin  a  three  weeks'  engagement  in  "  Madame 
Sans-Gene."  The  play  is  such  a  notable  one  that 
we  would  have  expected  to  have  it  in  San  Fran- 
cisco before  this  ;  but  Mme.  Rejane  would  not  ex- 
tend her  tour  with  the  French  version  so  far  west 
as  our  city,  and  Miss  Kidder,  who  has  the  exclusive 
American  rights  to  the  play,  has  been  until  now 
busy  presenting  it  in  the  Eastern  cities.'  It  is 
founded,  as  is  well  known,  on  the  career  of  a 
washerwoman  who  married  the  soldier,  Lefebvre, 
and  became  a  member  of  Napoleon's  court  when 
her  husband  was  made  Duke  of  Dantzig.  In  all 
the  frivolity  of  the  imperial  court  she  retained  a 
frankness  and  independence  that  won  her  the 
sobriquet  of  "Madame  Sans-Gene."  Of  such  an 
historical  character  Sardou  has  made  admirable 
use,  interweaving  with  various  incidents  of  her 
career  the  episode  in  which  Napoleon  showed  him- 
self jealous  of  the  Austrian  Count  de  Neipperg. 
The  play  is  produced  with  careful  attention  to  his- 
torical accuracy  in  all  details  of  costume  and  stage- 
setting,  and  the  lavishness  that  characterizes  it 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the  mounting  of 
the  play  cost  forty  thousand  dollars. 


Miss  Finlayson  was  born  in  Ontario,  twenty-seven 
years  ago,  but  spent  her  childhood  in  Reno,  Nev. 
She  went  to  Boston  a  few  years  ago  to  cultivate  her 
voice,  and  while  there  attracted  the  attention  of  H. 
C.  Barnabee,  of  the  Bostonians,  who  engaged  her 
for  that  organization.  She  remained  with  the  com- 
pany for  three  years,  alternating  with  Jessie  Bart- 
lett-Davis  as  Alan-a-Dale  in  "  Robin  Hood,"  and 
later  sang  with  Lillian  Russell's  company.  Shortly 
before  she  started  on  this  last  trip  for  California,  she 
made  a  decided  hit  in  New  York,  in  the  part  of 
Lady  Jane,  in  the  all-star  cast  of  "  Patience." 


The  Tivoli  Grand  Opera  Season. 

"II  Trovatore  "  has  been  the  opera  of  the  week 
at  the  Tivoli,  and  proves  to  have  lost  none  of  its 
wonderful  powers  of  attraction.  The  non-appear- 
ance of  poor  Flora  Finlayson  was  somewhat  of  a 
disappointment  on  Monday  night  ;  but  Azucena 
was  very  creditably  sung  by  Miss  Bernice  Holmes 
through  the  week.  Michelena  and  Martin  Pache 
have  alternated  in  the  rdle  of  Manrico  ;  De  Vries 
and  Raffael  in  that  of  the  Count  di  Luna ; 
Abramoff  and  Karl  in  that  of  Ferrando  ;  and 
Mme.  Natali  and  Nina  Bertini  Humphrys  in  that 
of  Leonora.  The  last  performances  will  be  given 
this  (Saturday)  and  Sunday  evenings. 

Next  week  a  double  bill  will  be  given.  On  Mon- 
day, Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Sunday  evenings 
Verdi's  popular  "Traviata"  will  be  sung,  with 
Mme.  Natali  as  Violetta,  a  r61e  in  which  she  won 
praise  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  Michelena 
will  be  the  Alfred  Germont  ;  De  Vries  will  be  his 
father,  a  r61e  he  sang  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  last  winter  ;  and  the  other  parts  will  be 
in  capable  hands.  On  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday  evenings  the  balcony  and  marriage  scenes 
of  Gounod's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet "  will  be  pre- 
sented, with  Abramoff,  Perron,  Nina  Bertini 
Humphrys,  and  Mme.  Cosati  in  the  cast.  This 
will  be  followed  by  Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana,"  with  Nini  Bertini  Humphrys  as  Santuzza, 
Irene  Mull  as  Lola,  Bernice  Holmes  as  Lucia, 
Pache  as  Turridu,  and  Raffael  as  Alfio.  The  chorus 
will  be  especially  enlarged  for  the  proper  rendition 
of  the  intermezzo. 

For  the  ninth  week  of  the  season,  "  Rigoletto," 
with  De  Vries  in  the  title-rdle,  and  "  Ernani"  will 
be  the  bills.  

Death  of  Flora  Finlayson. 
Flora  Finlayson,  the  pretty  contralto  who  had 
just  come  here  to  join  the  Tivoli  company,  died  of 
apoplexy  last  Tuesday.  She  had  arrived  from 
New  York  only  a  few  days  before,  and  attended  re- 
hearsal at  the  Tivoli  on  Monday  morning.  She 
was  so  exhausted  after  this  that  she  was  unable  to 
take  part  in  "  Trovatore,"  and  Miss  Bernice  Holmes 
has   been    singing    Azucena  through    the   week. 


The  California  to  Close  for  a  Fortnight. 

Chauncey  Olcott  and  his  Irish  comedy-dramas 
will  take  their  departure  from  the  California  Theatre 
after  to-morrow  night.  "  The  Minstrel  of  Clare  "  is 
the  bill  for  the  last  two  performances.  It  is,  per- 
haps, the  most  successful  in  Mr.  Olcott's  repertoire, 
the  part  of  Larry  O'Lynn,  an  Irish  lad  educated  in 
America,  being  thoroughly  congenial  to  his  abili- 
ties. 

The  California  Theatre  will  remain  closed  for 
two  weeks,  beginning  next  Monday  night,  and  on 
Monday,  September  7th,  Steve  Brodie  will  make 
his  first  appearance  in  this  city  in  a  sensational 
melodramatic  play  entitled  "  On  the  Bowery."  The 
scenery  is  accurately  copied  from  houses  and  streets 
in  that  famous  quarter  of  New  York,  and  includes 
both  the  inside  and  outside  of  Brodie's  celebrated 
saloon.  Other  scenes  that  will  be  easily  recognized 
by  those  familiar  with  that  portion  of  Gotham  are 
Chatham  Square  and  the  Bowery  "  L  "  Road,  the 
East  River  by  night,  and  two  views  of  Brooklyn 

Bridge. 

♦  '  — 

Notes. 
Tillie    Salinger  is  singing  in    "The   Bohemian 
Girl "  at  the  Schiller,  in  Chicago. 

Yvette  Guilbert  is  singing  "  My  Pearl  is  a 
Bowery  Girl "  in  French,  in  Paris. 

The  Napoleon  of  Augustus  Cook  in  "  Madame 
Sans-Gene  "  has  been  highly  praised  by  Eastern 
critics. 

"  The  Fatal  Card"  and  "Darkest  Russia  "  are 
among  the  melodramas  soon  to  be  seen  at  the  Cal- 
ifornia. 

One  of  the  attractions  for  the  California  Theatre 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  will  be  "  The  Old 
Homestead." 

The  entire  tour  of  "  Chimmie  Fadden  "  is  to  be 
under  the  management  of  Friedlander,  Gottlob  & 
Co.,  of  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Lyceum  Theatre  success,  "  The  Wife,"  is  to 
follow  "  The  Social  Trust,"  which  will  have  its  first 
production  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  Monday. 

Cissy  Fitzgerald,  the  clever  English  actress,  is  to 
be  one  of  the  attractions  of  the  California  season. 
She  will  be  seen  in  a  comedy  called  "  The  Found- 
ling." 

Adrienne  Dairolles,  whose  unkind  remarks  about 
Americans  and  American  actors  we  quoted  from  an 
English  paper  some  weeks  ago,  is  going  to  return 
to  this  country  next  winter. 

Harry  Mainhall  and  Charles  B,  Hawkins  are 
members  of  the  company  which  will  present  Scott 
Marble's  comedy-drama,  "Tennessee's  Partner," 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  next  year. 

Locke  Richardson,  whose  Shakespearean  read- 
ings made  something  of  a  furore  here  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  now  makes  regular  summer  trips  to 
England.  He  is  as  popular  there  as  he  was  in  this 
country. 

The  latest  phase  of  the  continuous  vaudeville 
show  is  its  use  as  an  adjunct  to  a  big  department 
store  in  New  York.  All  purchasers  of  goods 
amounting  to  more  than  three  dollars  will  be  given 
free  admittance. 

Tim  Murphy,  who  will  be  remembered  as  the 
comedian  of  several  Hoyt  farces,  will  be  seen  next 
season  in  "Old  Innocence,"  which  is  taken  from 
the  same  source — a  Labiche  farce — from  which 
"  A  Pair  of  Spectacles  "  was  adapted. 

Among  the  plays  which  will  be  presented  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  by  the  company  headed  by 
Joseph  Grismer  and  Phcebe  Davies  are  Sutton 
Vane's  English  melodrama,  "Humanity,"  "The 
Cotton  King,"  and  "  Old  Glory,"  a  comedy-drama 
new  to  this  city. 

Arthur  Bourchier,  who  for  a  brief  time  took  John 
Drew's  place  in  the  Daly  Company,  is  coming  to 
this  country  next  season.  He  will  be  seen  in  a 
comedy  called  "The  Queen's  Proctor,"  which  is 
said  to  be  a  good  and  clean  farce  constructed  by 
Herman  Merivale  out  of  Sardou's  "  Divorcons." 

The  directors  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  School 
of  Dramatic  Art  are  contemplating  the  addition  of 
an  operatic  school  to  their  present  resources,  and 
Cantor  Stark,  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  and  Pro- 
fessor Rceckel  are  mentioned  as  probable  instruct- 
ors in  the  new  department. 

Robert  Hilliard,  who  has  had  such  success  in 
London  recently,  appears  in  this  city  early  next 
year.  He  will  be  seen  in  "  Lost — 24  Hours," 
an  American  comedy  for  which  he  has  just  sold 
the   English  rights,  and  "The  Mummy,"  an  En- 


glish comedy   for  which    he   has  just  bought  the 
American  rights. 

Grace  Hawthorne,  who  is  better  known  as  "  an 
American  actress  "  in  London  than  she  is  in  this 
country,  has  just  been  discharged  from  bankruptcy 
by  the  London  courts.  She  sank  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  managing  the  Princess's  Theatre,  and  in 
court  her  liabilities  were  stated  at  about  sixteen 
thousand  pounds  and  her  assets  at  three  shillings. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  to  produce  a  new  play,  at  the 
Renaissance  Theatre  during  her  coming  season, 
which  deals  with  the  interesting  question  of  Ameri- 
can heiresses  who  have  married  titled  foreigners. 
The  author  is  M.  Darmont,  who  played  leading 
r61es  in  the  tragedienne's  company  during  her  re- 
cent American  tour,  and  its  title  is  "  Plants  Ex- 
otic." 

It  seems  that  "Vanity  Fair,"  in  which  Georgia 
Cayvan  was  to  have  appeared  during  her  tour  of 
this  country,  is  not  a  dramatization  of  Thackeray's 
novel.  It  is  a  modern  English  comedy,  and  Mrs. 
John  Wood  produced  it,  some  time  ago,  at  the 
Court  Theatre,  in  London.  But  Miss  Cayvan  has 
given  up  the  play,  because  she  thinks  the  leading 
rdle  should  be  acted  by  an  older  woman. 

The  military  governor  of  Madrid  has  ordered 
that  hereafter  all  theatres  in  that  city  shall  close  at 
midnight.  This  must  be  a  great  relief  to  Spanish 
actors,  for  it  has  been  customary  to  keep  the  per- 
formance going  at  most  of  the  theatres  until  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Madrid  audiences  were  so 
intent  on  getting  their  money's  worth  that  two  five- 
act  pieces  and  a  curtain-raiser  were  no  unusual 
programme. 

"  The  Masqueraders  "  is  a  favorite  play  for  be- 
ginners to  make  their  first  appearance  in.  When 
it  was  produced  in  New  York,  a  number  of  Nelson 
Wheatcroft's  pupils  made  their  first  public  appear- 
ance on  the  stage  as  "  extra  ladies  and  gentlemen'" 
in  the  auction  and  reception  scenes,  and  in  the  per- 
formance at  the  Baldwin,  thirteen  pupils  of  the  Col- 
umbia Theatre  School  of  Dramatic  Art  figured  as 
the  social  lights  who  fill  in  the  background  of 
those  scenes. 

Mile.  Anna  Held  is  to  make  her  first  American 
appearance  at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  in  New 
York,  on  September  21st,  in  Evans  and  Hoey's  re- 
vival of  "  A  Parlor  Match."  She  is  a  cafl-chantant 
singer  who  has  not  only  the  chic  and  finesse  of  her 
race,  but  possesses  also  unusual  beauty  of  face  and 
figure.  She  has  recently  taken  phlegmatic  London 
by  storm,  and  is  expected  to  repeat  her  success  in 
this  country.  "  A  Parlor  Match  "  will  be  seen  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  early  next  year. 

According  to  papers  filed  in  the  City  Hall  several 
weeks  ago,  but  which  have  just  been  brought  to 
public  attention,  Nat  Goodwin  is  suing  his  wife  for 
divorce.  He  was  married  to  her  in  Chicago,  eight 
years  ago,  and  their  matrimonial  career  has  been 
anything  but  pleasant.  It  is  rumored  in  theatrical 
circles  that  if  he  secures  the  divorce,  Mr.  Goodwin 
will  again  assume  the  bonds  of  matrimony.  His 
name  is  coupled  in  this  connection  with  that  of 
Miss  Maxine  Elliott,  who  is  now  playing  in  his 
company  in  Australia. 

Miss  Ada  Dougherty,  well  known  in  San  Fran- 
cisco musical  circles,  has  written  the  music  for  an 
elaborate  extravaganza  which  Mr.  Friedlander,  of 
the  Columbia  Theatre,  will  take  East  in  a  few 
weeks  for  the  object  of  disposing  of  the  Eastern 
rights.  The  libretto  is  by  Mrs.  Kate  Clark  Brown, 
the  author  of  "  Beauty  for  Ashes,"  which  was  pub- 
lished in  New  York  not  long  ago.  A  new  song, 
entitled  "  Blue  Sweet  Eyes  and  Morning  Glories," 
for  which  these  ladies  have  written  the  music  and 
words,  was  published  last  week  by  the  National 
Music  Company  of  Chicago. 

Eleanora  Duse  has  been  sentenced  to  pay  sixteen 
thousand  dollars  for  breach  of  a  theatrical  contract, 
according  to  the  Italian  papers.  As  long  ago  as 
February,  1890,  she  engaged  with  an  Italian  firm 
to  give  theatrical  representations  in  several  South 
American  cities,  but  she  has  constantly  refused  to 
fill  the  contract,  alleging  that  the  condition  in  South 
America  would  make  a  theatrical  tour  unprofitable, 
and  that  her  health  would  not  admit  of  the  long 
and  fatiguing  voyage.  The  managers,  after  wait- 
ing six  years,  brought  suit  in  the  Milan  courts  last 
February,  and  the  sentence  recorded  above  was 
delivered  on  July  15th. 

The  first  of  the  New  York  theatres  to  re-open 
after  the  summer  holidays  will  be  the  Academy, 
with  "  Under  the  Polar  Star,"  a  new  melodrama 
by  Belasco  and  Clay  M.  Greene.  Even  during  the 
terribly  hot  weather  from  which  New  York  has 
been  lately  suffering,  Mr.  Belasco  has  been  re- 
hearsing the  play.  The  hardest  work  has  fallen  on 
Grace  Henderson,  who  will  play  the  part  of  the 
heroine,  and  whom  Mr.  Belasco  has  been  putting 
through  a  course  of  sprouts  very  much  as  he  did 
Mrs.  Leslie  Carter.  For  from  six  to  twelve  hours 
a  day  he  has  tossed,  buffeted,  and  dragged  this 
little  woman  about  the  stage.  In  the  second  act 
she  represents  a  girl  who  disguises  herself  as  a 
cabin-boy,  and  Mr.  Belasco  makes  her  walk,  climb, 
and  act  with  the  energetic  spirit  of  a  boy. 
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RAIN  \yORKERS 

PRONOUNCE  IT 

"The  Ideal  Tonic" 


BECAUSE  IT  IS        •••••••••••*•< 

UNEQUALED  BY  ANY-  ROHY 

THING  IN  FORTIFYING,  V**J*J  I 

STRENGTHENING    AND  nr^,|.| 

REFRESHING OlvAIlN 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers.    Avoid  Substitutions. 


R I PANS 

TABULES 


Always  in  season.     Hopkins'  Steamed   Hominy 
(Hulled  Corn).     Elegant  lunch  in  Milk.     Qt.  can. 


Mr.  Charles  S.  Patterson,  the  publisher 
of  Newspaperdom,  says  that  it  is  not 
often  that  he  gets  so  enthusiastic  as  he 
does  over  Ripans  Tabules.     Almost  with 
the  regularity  of  clock-work  he  used 
to  feel,  at  about  eleven  o'clock,  that 
something  had  gone  wrong  with  his 
breakfast  ;  especially  was  this  true  if  he 
had  had  a  restless  night,  as  is  no 
uncommon  thing  with  head-workers. 
"  My  stomach,"  said  Mr.  Patterson,  "  is 
under  the  standard  as  to  strength,  and 
it  seems  at  these  times  to  act  only 
indifferently,  and  finally  to  stop.     Clouds 
come  before  my  vision  and  a  slight 
nausea  is  felt.     Then  I  reach  out  for  my 
Ripans.    (Years  of  the  sort  of  thing 
related  have  made  me  know  the  symptoms 
as  well  as  my  name.)    Down  goes  one 
of  the  blessed  little  concentrated  boons, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  visual  clouds 
lift,  discomfort  passes  away,  stomach 
apparently  resumes  operations,  and  at 
12:30  or  1  o'clock  I  go  out  for  my  usual 
rather  hearty  luncheon — all  in  delightful 
contrast  with  my  former  practically  ruined 
afternoons — that  I  sought  to  escape  by 
fasting  and  various  doses." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  la  brain-weary  and 
-who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  tn  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  ma 
E.  K.  .AXSIP  at 
Boom  No.  9,  Mills  Br 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  latest  topic  of  the  silly  season  in  the  Lon- 
don papers  is  whether  or  not  men  and  women 
should  be  allowed  to  bathe  together.  It  seems 
that  a  short  time  ago  a  gentleman  was  bathing  at 
Ramsgate,  and  went  over  to  the  portion  of  the 
beach  set  aside  for  women  bathers  in  order  to  give 
his  wife  instruction  in  swimming.  He  was  there 
set  upon  by  an  officious  constable,  harangued  and 
insulted  from  the  beach,  and,  when  he  emerged 
from  his  dressing-cabin,  haled  before  a  magistrate 
and  charged  with  misconduct  against  the  peace  and 
decency  of  the  town.  He  was  not  fined  or  other- 
wise punished,  but  the  regulations  of  Ramsgate 
Beach  were  vindicated.  The  incident  got  into  the 
papers,  and  opinions  on  the  subject  were  freely  ex- 
pressed by  "A  British  Matron,"  "Vox  Populi," 
and  other  well-known  characters.  This  separation 
of  the  sexes  has  been  almost  universally  the  rule  at 
English  sea-side  resorts  for  many  years.  At  Rams- 
gate and  Margate  the  local  governing  body  not 
only  ordains  that  bathing-machines  devoted  to 
ladies  shall  be  set  apart  from  those  reserved  for 
men,  but  provides  an  official  whose  duty  it  is  to  see 
that  swimmers  of  opposite  sexes  do  not  foregather 
in  the  sea.  Still,  at  one  end  of  Margate,  outside 
the  dominion  of  the  town  council,  men  and  maids 
swim  in  company  without  any  sense  of  indecorum. 
On  the  Continent,  men  and  women  bathe  together 
indiscriminately  at  the  French  resorts,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  revelations  made  by  the  bathing 
costumes  of  both  sexes  leave  little  to  be  learned 
by  a  visit  to  the  South  Sea  Islands.  At  Schven- 
ingen,  in  Holland,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only  can 
men  and  women  not  bathe  together,  but  a  man  can 
not  walk  by  the  place  where  women  are  in  the  ocean. 
The  example  of  American  sea-side  resorts,  where, 
without  exception,  men  and  women  go  into  the  surf 
together,  is  frequently  commended  in  the  contro- 
versy, and  the  consensus  of  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  the  separation  of  the  sexes  is  a  law  that  has 
survived  its  usefulness.  Sea-bathing,  in  fact,  is  no 
longer  an  ablution,  but  a  social  function. 


"  Healthful,  unsentimental,  and  bred  of  the 
bike  "  is  Edgar  Saltus's  description  of  the  manners 
that  prevail  at  Narragansett.  At  the  race  ball,  a 
week  ago,  you  would  see  a  man  run  into  a  girl, 
whisk  her  away,  float  her  around  for  a  while,  and 
drop  her  for  another  partner,  with  an  absolute  lack 
of  ceremony.  This  Mr.  Saltus  ascribes  to  the  free 
and  easy  camaraderie  which  has  grown  up  between 
men  and  women  since  the  bicycle  came  into  vogue. 
Young  people  who  career  around  the  country  on 
their  wheels  together,  meeting  with  accidents,  tak- 
ing croppers,  unchaperoned  save  by  the  trees  and 
fields,  are  not  afterward  going  to  waste  much  time 
on  fine  and  spacious  manners.  At  any  rate,  that  is 
what  Mr.  Saltus  sees  at  Narragansett,  where  a 
young  man,  after  having  given  a  girl  a  turn,  puffs 
smoke  in  her  face  and  blows  her  off  for  a  drink 
with  the  same  informality  with  which  he  treats  his 
fellows. 

It  was  a  very  benighted  French  prince  who 
arrived  in  New  York,  a  fortnight  ago,  in  search  of 
an  American  girl  who  would  give  him  a  fortune  in 
return  for  his  title.  A  few  of  his  predecessors  have 
advertised  for  wives  in  this  country,  and  others 
have  brought  good  letters  of  introduction  which 
enabled  them  to  select  wives  for  themselves.  But 
this  particular  prince  simply  engaged  as  his  agent 
another  Frenchman  who  knew  nothing  more 
about  America  than  he  did,  and  left  the  whole 
matter  in  his  hands.  They  arrived  in  New  York  a 
fortnight  ago,  apparently  oblivious  of  the  fact  that 
New  York  in  midsummer  is  a  poor  hunting-ground 
for  heiresses,  and  a  few  inquiries  of  the  hotel-clerk 
threw  them  into  the  depths  of  despair.  The  guide 
next  applied  to  a  newspaper  for  the  address  of  a 
"reliable  matrimonial  bureau,"  and  added  the  in- 
formation that  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  arrange  this 
wedding.  "It  is  business,"  he  said,  "for  the 
prince  and  for  me.  His  title  is  a  good  one,  and 
he  can  prove  it.  He  hasn't  any  money,  but  he  will 
marry  some  American  girl  who  has,  and  make  her 
a  princess.  It  is  all  regular,  isn't  it  ?  The  prince 
knows  no  one  here,  and  he  engaged  me  to  come 
over  with  him  and  make  his  arrangements."  He 
is  still  looking  for  the  right  kind  of  a  matrimonial 
agency. 

The  church  parade  in  Hyde  Park  Sunday  morn- 
ing is  one  of  the  social  features  of  the  week 
throughout  the  London  season.  One  should  enter 
the  park  by  Cumberland  Gate  (Marble  Arch)  and 
stroll  along  the  ring  toward  Hyde  Park  corner 
from  the  crowds  gathered  about  exhorters,  agi- 
tators, demagogues,  and  missionaries,  to  the 
throng,  but  a  few  hundred  feet  further  along,  of 
London's  most  particular  sets.  The  exclusive  ness 
of  the  swell  set  is  never  infringed  by  the  plebeian 
element,  though  there  are  no  other  defenses  of  one 
from  the  other  than  that  divinity  of  dress  and  man- 
ner which  doth  hedge  the  elect  from  the  vulgar. 
The  after-church  reception  of  the  fashionable  and 
would-be  fashionable  worlds  is  held  for  an  hour 
or  more,  and  a  most  resplendent  reception  it  gen- 
erally is.  To  ascertain  whether  or  not  you  are 
nc^dshly  dressed,  be  you  man  or  woman,  you 
_^7e  but  to  repair  to  the  church  parade  for  con- 
firmation or  correction.  You  will  know  in  a  trice 
just  the   degree   of  confidence  you  may  entertain 


for  your  tailor  or  modiste,  if  you  are  not  a 
patron  of  Bond  Street  or  Paris.  If  you  are 
of  the  Leo  Hunter  family,  the  pangs  of  envy 
may  be  here  appeased  by  the  sight  of  every 
sort  of  celebrity,  titled  and  untitled.  People 
who  never  meet  in  any  other  way  have  their 
agreeable  exchange  of  amenities  in  this  fete 
champetre ;  and  nothing  more  clearly  indicates 
the  repressive  and  refining  influence  of  good  breed- 
ing than  this  peculiar  gathering  which  often 
amounts  to  a  crush,  for  there  is  the  same  orderli- 
ness, courtesy,  and  easy  good-humor  that  would 
characterize  it  if  all  its  factors  were  guests,  on  a 
social  equality,  at  an  exclusive  drawing  -  room. 
In  the  main,  the  occasion  is  made  by  the  younger 
generation,  by  those  who  have  yet  the  bloom  of 
youth  to  support  with  dignity  their  love  of  finery, 
and,  truth  to  say,  there  does  now  and  then  dawn 
upon  the  view  a  ravishing  beauty,  though  the  pre- 
vailing cast  of  the  English  female  face  is  plain  and 
inanimate.  When  an  English  girl  is  beautiful,  she 
is  wondrous  to  look  upon  in  the  soft  richness  of  her 
bloom,  the  well-modeled  symmetry  of  her  features, 
and  the  grace  of  her  well-proportioned  form.  But 
this  paragon  is  so  much  a  variety  that  when  you 
suddenly  come  upon  a  vision  of  female  excellence 
your  first  thought  (according  to  Elwyn  A.  Barron) 
is  that  the  goddess  is  Yankee.  At  the  same  time 
the  panorama  of  splendor  and  beauty  in  the  hun- 
dred and  twenty  boxes,  and  the  legion  of  stalls  at 
the  opera,  bids  one  be  a  little  cautious  about  under- 
valuing the  physical  merits  of  Englishwomen,  in 
bud  or  in  bloom. 


What  is  described  as  "some  really  pretty  rain- 
proof clothing "  has  been  discovered  by  a  cor- 
respondent of  Vogue  at  a  resort  in  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia.  A  young  princess,  who  is  staying  at 
the  same  hotel  there,  has  provided  herself  with 
several  suits  made  of  shot  rain-proof  material  in 
delicate  pearly  hues,  and  very  charming  she  looks 
in  them.  "The  Princess  Sonia,"  writes  the  cor- 
respondent, "looks  like  a  tiny  fairy  when,  armed 
with  a  stout  violet-wood  stick,  she  sallies  forth  in 
spite  of  the  pouring  rain,  clad  in  her  admirably 
fitting  suits  of  water-proof  silks,  with  a  small  hood 
drawn  over  her  golden  curls,  for  long  walks  in  the 
drenched  but  fragrant  woods  about  here."  One  of 
these  costumes  is  made  of  changeable  pink  and 
almond-green  taffdtas  impermeable,  the  skirt  clear- 
ing the  ankle  well  and  being  finished  off  with  ten 
rows  of  stitching.  This  is  worn  over  a  pair  of 
knickerbockers,  made  of  silk  and  tucked  into  a  pair 
of  smart-looking  taffetas  gaiters  buttoned  with  silver. 
The  waist  is  jacket-shaped,  provided  with  a  hood 
and  fastened  over  a  waistcoat  of  dark-green  mate- 
rial, which  is  also  water-proof.  The  adoption  of 
such  costumes  in  San  Francisco  would  work  a  vast 
improvement  in  the  appearance  of  women  who 
venture  out  on  rainy  days. 


A  leading  London  newspaper  pleads  for  an  au- 
thoritative set  of  rules  "  for  the  guidance  of  gentle- 
men who  wish  to  appear  suitably  attired  at  fashion- 
able race-meetings.  It  is  so  awkward  to  be  light- 
suited,  brown-booted,  and  billycocked  when  every 
one  else  in  the  inclosure  is  in  a  high  hat  and  frock- 
coat.  It  is  equally  unpleasant  to  stand  out  against 
the  sky  in  a  high  hat  and  a  frock-coat  when  every- 
body else  is  in  a  straw  hat  and  serge."  The  neces- 
sity for  such  rules  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  a 
leading  American  statesman  just  concluding  his 
first  visit  there.  He  went  down  to  Ascot  {writes  a 
correspondent)  the  day  after  his  arrival,  in  his  cus- 
tomary lounge-coat,  tanned  shoes,  and  straw  hat. 
"  I  would  as  soon  have  found  myself  at  the  opera 
in  that  guise,"  he  said  ;  "  there  was  not  another 
man  in  the  grand  stand  who  was  not  dressed  as  if 
for  a  garden-party."  A  little  later  he  went  to  New- 
market, this  time  in  full  garden-party  array,  but 
every  man,  from  the  prince  down,  was  in  tweeds, 
billycocks  and  all.  He  was  invited  to  a  famous 
horse  sale,  with  preceding  luncheon,  at  the  pri- 
vate country-seat  of  a  noted  Englishman.  Surely, 
he  counseled  with  himself,  lounge-dress  will  be  in 
order  here.  He  found  again  every  man  in  Ascot 
garb,  the  ladies  in  fullest  summer  styles,  and  he 
and  the  stud-grooms  alone  in  tweeds  and  billy- 
cocks. He  was  invited  to  a  house-boat  at  Henley  ; 
he  informed  himself  that  there  was  to  be  an  elab- 
orate luncheon,  with  many  lady  guests,  and  he  com- 
placently donned  his  frock-coat  and  silk  hat.  Even 
the  negro  minstrels  contemptuously  grinned  at  him 
as  he  tried  to  hide  himself  there  behind  the  flower- 
ing plants  on  the  boat.  He  did  not  know  that 
Ascot  is  a  "royal  function"  and  full  afternoon- 
dress,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary.  But  he 
could  not  know  why  it  was  equally  de  rigueur  at 
the  horse  sale  ;  nor  can  any  one  not  in  ' '  the  know." 
It  is  the  mystery  of  the  club  autocrats  who  set  such 
fashions,  communicate  them  to  their  world,  and 
thus,  perhaps,  deliberately  use  their  power  to  make 
the  outsider  feel  that  he  is  one. 

The  "  poster-party  "  is  the  latest  form  of  enter- 
tainment in  London.  There  are  many  stunning 
costumes  represented  in  the  posters  which  Cheret, 
Dudley  Hardy,  Beardsley,  Louis  Rhead,  and  Phil 
May  have  devised,  and  a  roomful  of  them  should 
make  a  very  beautiful  sight.  There  is  an  excellent 
suggestion  in  the  idea  for  the  cotillion  club, 
and  its  annual  bal  foudri  ought  to  be  a  very  brill- 
iant event  if  it  were  made  a  "  poster-party."  The 
present  English  custom  is  for  the  hostess,  in  send- 


ing out  her  invitations,  to  designate  which  poster 
or  magazine-cover  each  guest  is  to  imitate  in  his  or 
her  costume.  This  plan,  however,  would  not  be 
an  advisable  one  to  copy.  In  the  first  place,  Amer- 
ican women  prefer  to  select  costumes  which  suit 
their  own  particular  styles  of  beauty — as  has  been 
evidenced  by  the  burnings  which  have  on  many 
occasions  filled  the  hearts  of  bridesmaids  when  they 
learned  the  color  and  style  of  gown  the  bride  had 
elected  they  should  wear  at  her  wedding.  In  the 
second  place,  it  is  appalling  to  think  of  the  task 
that  would  devolve  on  the  cotillion  manager  who 
would  be  expected  to  fit  out  a  hundred  young 
women  with  costumes  from  the  present  range  of 
posters. 

"  The  manners  of  the  great  world,"  according  to 
T.  W.  Higginson,  "  are  but  little  affairs  of  spoons, 
and  napkins,  and  visiting-cards"  compared  with  the 
essential  ingredients  of  manners  which  He  in  self- 
reverence,  self-knowledge,  and  self-control.  These 
latter,  Colonel  Higginson  declares,  may  be  acquired 
in  a  log-cabin,  or  a  sod  shanty,  or  an  Indian  tepee 
from  parents  who  know  their  business.  Addison, 
pointing  this  same  moral  in  his  day,  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  :  "  If  you  want  to  know  a  man  who  has  seen 
the  world,  you  will  know  him  by  his  deficiency  in 
those  characters  which  seem  to  belong  to  good 
society."  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  where  a  foreigner 
in  his  published  book  selects  for  special  praise  the 
manners  and  bearing  of  some  American,  it  is  very 
apt  to  turn  out  that  the  person  thus  praised  has  never 
crossed  the  ocean,  or  not  till  middle  life,  when 
his  manners  and  bearing  were  already  formed. 
On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  very  rudest  Amer- 
icans one  encounters  are  often  those  who  have 
seen  much  of  courts  and  have  simply  a  suit  of  arti- 
ficial manners,  which  they  can  very  easily,  on  the 
smallest  provocation,  lay  aside.  When  the  late 
Richard  Grant  White  went  for  the  first  time  to 
England,  in  middle  life,  he  was  described  by  the 
London  press  as  having  "  the  figure  of  a  guards- 
man and  the  bearing  of  a  duke."  Yet  he  always 
maintained  that  the  very  finest  manners  he  had 
ever  encountered  were  those  of  his  grandfather,  a 
modest  clergyman  in  Connecticut. 


Marlborough  House,  the  town  residence  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  has  the  least  at- 
tractive appearance  of  any  great  house  in  London, 
set  back  behind  its  high  walls  and  awkwardly  ap- 
proached. The  cause  of  its  unattractiveness  in 
this  respect  was  the  enmity  between  that  contuma- 
cious personage,  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
described  by  some  one  as  "the  wisest  fool  that 
ever  Time  has  made,"  and  Sir  Robert  Walpole. 
The  entrance  from  Pall  Mall  being,  as  it  now  is, 
crooked  and  inconvenient,  she  determined  to  buy 
up  some  houses  in  the  priory,  that  she  might  re- 
move them  and  construct  an  entrance  becoming 
the  importance  of  her  establishment.  Whereupon 
Sir  Robert  hastened  to  buy  these  houses  and  the 
adjacent  ground,  and  erected  houses  that  effectually 
blocked  in  the  front  of  the  ducal  mansion.  An 
idea  of  the  first  mistress  of  the  house,  the  aforesaid 
duchess,  may  be  gathered  from  this  little  anecdote  : 
When  her  granddaughter,  the  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
died,  the  old  duchess  seemed  mightily  affected  with 
grief,  yet  she  retained  enough  presence  of  mind  to 
send,  next  day,  for  the  jewels  she  had  given  her 
granddaughter,  declaring  she  had  only  lent  them. 
The  answer  returned  was  that  "her  grace  had 
said  she  would  never  demand  those  jewels  again, 
except    she    danced    at    court."     Whereupon  her 

grace  made  decisive  reply:    "Then  I'll  be  

if  I  do  not  dance  at  court."  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
four,  she  was  told  in  an  illness  that  she  must  be 
blistered  or  die.  She  cried  out,  in  a  violent  rage  : 
"  I  won't  be  blistered,  and  I  won't  die."  She  did 
die,  though,  in  1774.  The  House  passed  from  the 
Marlborough  family  in  1S17,  when  it  was  bought 
as  a  residence  for  the  Princess  Charlotte,  and  it 
was  settled  on  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  1850.  The 
mental  attitude  of  the  duchess  toward  Sir  Robert 
is  photographed  in  her  remark  that  it  was  undoubt- 
edly "  wrong  to  wish  him  dead,  but  only  common 
justice  to  wish  him  well  hanged." 


The 

Vassar 


Is  one  of  the 
famous 
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9  BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDINGS. 

A  bias  corded  velvet  with  a  cord  edge  especially 
rich  and  elegant  for  finishing  silk  skirts. 
If  your  dealer  will  not 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy."  anew  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies"  Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training  :  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


Busy  Women 
should  use — 


WHITMAN'S 
INSTANTANEOUS 


CHOCOLATE. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

626;CaIifornia  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,73 7, 586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President,  A. 
C.  Heineken;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors — B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse,  A. 
C.  Heineken,  O.  Schoemann,  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Stein- 
hart,  Daniel  Meyer,  Nic.  Van  Bergen,  Emil  Rohte. 
Attorney,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 833,657,319 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..        1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W,  Beaver,  Robert  Watt, 

Thomas  Magee,  George  C.  Eoardman, 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Daniel  E.  Martin, 

Albert  Miller,  Philip  Barth, 

E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplnaand  Undivided  Profits    3,158,139  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York  \  MessrS-  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  *oric fTheBank  ol  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

'  U  nf 


Chicago. 


(  Union  National  Bank 

I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort -on -Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland.  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CD'S  BANK 

N,  1£.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts< 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 80,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


(jtafr&ftfb 


: 


will  find  in  COTTOLENE 
the  ideal  frying  medium.  It 
looks  clean  and  is  clean 
and  does  not  sputter  in  the 
pan.  Food  fried  in  Cottolene 
is  free  from  greasiness  and 
richness.  It  is  appetizing  in 
appearance, 
delicious  to 
taste  and  healthful  to  eat. 
Then  there  is  the  added  con- 
sideration of  lower  cost.  %  of  £ 
Cottolene  does  the  work  off 
%  lard  or  butter. 

THE  n.  K.  FAIRBANK  COMPANY, 


head  In  eatlan. plant    wreath. 


^X'ditMMiSilWa'tfWaHBi 


August  24,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  late  Mr.  Allingham  used  to  walk  with  Car- 
lyle  in  the  evening,  when  Carlyle  would  "  rave  at 
everything  and  propose  nothing."  One  evening, 
on  returning  to  the  gate,  Mr.  Allingham  ventured 
to  say,  "I  have  listened  to  you  with  great  pleas- 
ure, Mr.  Carlyle,  but  I  do  not  entirely  agree  with 
you."  "Allingham  !  Allingham  I  "  returned  the 
injured  sage;  "you  always  will  have  the  last 
word  1  " 

The  late  John  S.  Holmes  being  told,  upon  the 
death  of  a  certain  judge,  that  it  was  proposed  to 
erect  a  monument  to  him,  he  observed  that  it 
ought  to  be  a  bass-relief.  Another  judge  was  hold- 
ing court,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  the  back  of  his 
head.  Holmes  whispered  to  the  clerk  :  "  A  beau- 
tiful illustration  of  Scripture — '  the  light  shineth 
upon  the  darkness,  and  the  darkness  compre- 
hendeth  it  not.' " 

Lord  Charles  Beresford  is  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  those  very  much  to  the  point.  Speaking  in 
the  House  of  Commons  one  day,  in  reference  to 
the  Arab  slave-dealers,  he  said,  with  great  em- 
phasis :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  we  ought  to  catch  these 
men,  give  'em  a  fair  trial,  and  then  hang  'em." 
Receiving  an  invitation  to  dinner  at  Marlborough 
House  one  evening,  he  replied  by  wire  :  "  Sorry 
can't  come.     Lie  follows  by  post." 


An  aged  man,  sauntering  across  a  Cleveland 
street  the  other  day  (says  the  Plain  Dealer),  was 
rudely  jostled  by  a  youthful  wheelman.  The  col- 
lision tumbled  the  rider  off,  and  the  old  gentleman 
promptly  grabbed  him  by  the  ear.  "  Durn  you," 
he  said,  with  considerable  asperity,  "  I've  a  great 
mind  to  take  you  across  my  knee  and  spank  you 
good."  But  he  did  not  do  it.  He  just  held  the 
young  fellow  a  minute,  and  then  let  him  go. 
"  Why  didn't  you  spank  him,  uncle  ?  "  said  a  by- 
stander. "Well,"  replied  the  old  man,  "  I  cer- 
tainly would,  if  I  hadn't  been  a  leetle  afraid  that 
mebby  it  was  a  girl." 


The  late  Eugene  Field  and  his  wife  once  entered 
a  street-car,  to  find  all  the  seats  taken  save  one  at 
each  end  of  the  car,  and  they  seated  themselves 
accordingly.  When  the  conductor  collected  the 
fares,  Mr.  Field  announced,  in  audible  tones,  as  he 
gave  him  a  dime,  at  the  same  time  pointing  to  the 
far  end  of  the  car  :  "  This  is  to  pay  the  fare  of  the 
lady  over  there — the  one  wearing  the  new,  beauti- 
ful, brown  silk  dress."  All  eyes  were  turned  to  her, 
and  her  pretty  face  took  a  most  becoming  rose 
color,  but  back  of  the  reproving  glance  she  threw 
him  was  one  of  mingled  indulgence,  appreciation, 
and  mirth  at  the  unexpected  and  apparently  truth- 
ful announcement. 


The  death  of  Franchi,  who  was  formerly  Mme. 
Patti's  private  secretary,  recalls  a  scene  in  Philadel- 
phia during  one  of  Patti's  tours.  Colonel  Maple- 
son  was  to  pay  Patti  five  thousand  dollars  a  night 
in  advance.  He  possessed  only  four  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  Mme.  Patti  good-naturedly  undertook  to 
come  to  the  theatre  ready  dressed  for  "  La  Tra- 
viata,"  all  save  her  shoes.  Eight  hundred  dollars 
more  was  scraped  from  the  box-office,  and  Signor 
Franchi  declared:  "You  are  a  marvelous  man, 
Mapleson.  She  would  not  do  it  for  any  one  but 
you.  Mme.  Patti  has  put  one  shoe  on."  Nor  was 
the  other  shoe  worn  until  the  odd  two  hundred 
dollars  was  forthcoming. 

Charlecote  Park,  near  Stratford,  was  the  scene 
of  that  youthful  poaching  trespass  of  Shakespeare's, 
which  tradition  says  made  the  little  town  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  and  sent  him  on  his  adventurous  way  to 
London  and  immortal  fame.  The  family  of  Lucy 
— the  owners  of  Charlecote  and  the  wrathful  prose- 
cutors in  the  case — were  held  up  to  ridicule  by 
Shakespeare  in  the  person  of  Justice  Shallow. 
The  justice  bore,  it  will  be  remembered,  "  a  dozen 
lucies  in  his  coat,"  and  these  lucies,  or  pike,  form 
the  arms  of  the  Lucy  family.  In  recent  years,  when 
the  head  of  the  family  was  invited  to  attend  a  Shake- 
speare dinner,  he  was  deeply  offended,  and  promptly 
declined,  saying  that  the  committee  of  invitation 
"must  surely  have  forgotten  how  thai  person 
treated  my  ancestor  1  " 

While  a  wealthy  man  from  the  East  was  in  Louis- 
ville a  short  time  ago,  a  Louisville  man  did  his  best 
to  get  his  friendship  preparatory  to  borrowing  a 
goodly  sum  of  money.  The  Easterner  had  often 
heard  of  Kentucky  hospitality,  but  his  greatest 
expectations  were  discounted  by  what  the  Louisville 
man  did  for  him.  However,  it  was  not  long  before 
he  learned  that  his  alleged  friend  was  simply  laying 
a  trap  for  him.  One  day,  when  the  Louisville  man 
thought  his  way  to  the  rich  man's  pocket-book  was 
clear,  he  broached  the  subject  of  a  loan,  doing  this, 
of  course,  in  the  most  artistic  and  seductive  man- 
ner. The  rich  man  appeared  much  impressed  ; 
but  when  the  story  was  ended,  he  said,  simply  : 
"  Excuse  me  a  minute  while  I  go  across  the  street 
and  get  a  drink."  When  he  returned  the  Louisville 
man  had  vanished.    The  coldness  of  the  Easterner, 


who  could  announce  cold-bloodedly   that  he  was 
going  to  drink  alone,  was  too  much  for  him. 


A  few  years  ago,  two  men  were  convicted  of 
horse-stealing  in  the  District  Court  of  Choteau 
County,  Mont.  They  deserved  a  sentence  of  ten 
years'  imprisonment,  but  Judge  du  Bose  let  them 
off  with  three  years.  The  worse  man  of  the  two, 
supposing  that  the  sentence  once  pronounced  was 
past  revision,  addressed  the  court.  "I  just  want 
to  say,"  he  told  Judge  du  Bose,  "  that  when  I  get 
out  you  will  be  the  first  man  I'll  come  here  to  kill." 
"  Oh,  well,"  said  the  judge,  "  in  that  case  I'll  make 
it  ten  years.  Then  you  won't  trouble  me  so  soon." 
Having  said  this,  he  turned  to  the  other  man. 
"Is  there  anything  you  would  like  to  say?"  he 
asked.  "  Not  a  blessed  word,"  answered  the  pris- 
oner. The  man  who  said  nothing  is  now  out  of 
prison,  while  his  partner  is  still  behind  the  bars. 


STREPHON   AND    PHILLIS    WHEELING. 


Their  Early  Adventures  on  the  Road. 


It  was  very  fortunate  that  the  road  was  straight. 
Strephon  and  his  wife  (Phillis  as  was)  were  riding 
rapidly  along  it,  and  if  it  had  been  a  crooked  road, 
undoubtedly  they  would  have  come  to  grief.  For 
they  were  trying  the  bicycles  they  had  hired,  and 
had  lost  their  pedals  on  a  down-grade,  and  now 
were  coasting  in  spite  of  themselves.  Faster  and 
faster  they  went,  more  and  more  terrified  they  be- 
came. 

They  neared  the  bottom  of  the  incline,  and 
then,  horror  of  horrors,  found  that  the  road  curved. 
Just  then  Strephon  happened  to  get  one  foot  on 
the  pedal. 

"  Slow  up  !  "  he  cried  to  his  wife. 

"  I  can't !  "  she  gasped,  "  and  the  road — takes — 
a  turn "  She  flew  round  it,  while  Strephon,  ex- 
ulting in  his  newly  acquired  foothold,  pedaled  after 
her  as  best  he  could. 

"I  shall  fall  off,"  came  disjointedly  to  his  ear 
from  the  first  bicycle. 

"  You  won't  1  "  shouted  Strephon,  as  he  bent 
over  the  handles.  "  Keep  your  mouth  shut,  and 
imagine  that  you're  all  right." 

This  was  not  polite,  but  it  was  effective.  Mrs. 
Strephon  cast  a  look  of  contempt  and  anger,  with 
a  strong  suggestion  of  terror  in  it,  at  her  husband, 
who  was  now  keeping  up  with  her  rapidly  slowing 
bicycle  ;  and  she  kept  her  mouth  shut,  and  stuck  on. 

"You're  doing  finely,"  said  Strephon,  encour- 
agingly. "  Now  put  your  feet  on  the  pedals,  and 
we'll  push  on." 

Mrs.  Strephon  tried  to  do  so.  Just  then  an  inno- 
cent-looking Irishman  hove  in  sight,  walking  on  the 
left  of  the  road.  Straightway  the  bicycle  darted 
toward  him,  Phillis  screaming  as  it  is  possible 
Europa  screamed  when  the  bull  ran  away  with  her. 
The  man  crossed  the  road,  and  the  bicycle  followed. 
Phillis  clung  wildly  to  its  horns. 

"  Strephon  !  "  she  cried  ;  but  Strephon  could  not 
help  her.  He  was  struggling  with  his  own  machine, 
which  evinced  an  inclination  to  roll  in  the  middle 
of  the  road.  The  Irishman  dodged  the  attack  of 
the  bicycle,  and  just  in  time.  Mrs.  Strephon  threw 
herself  upon  his  shoulder  as  her  machine  circled 
neatly  around  the  bewildered  citizen  and  fell  on  the 
ground  in  front  of  him. 

"  Sure,  that  do  be  a  queer  way  of  ridin',  mum," 
was  all  the  man  said  ;  and  Phillis,  overcome  with 
confusion,  could  not  explain  matters  to  him. 

Strephon  came  to  her  rescue  then,  though  it  was 
rather  late. 

"You  may  thank  your  stars,  my  friend,"  he 
said,  with  becoming  sternness,  "  that  my  wife 
knew  how  to  ride.  You  don't  realize  your  escape. 
Never  have  I  seen  deadly  intention  expressed  more 
clearly  than  in  the  look  of  that  bicycle  when  it  saw 
you.  '  Queer  way  of  riding  ?  '"  he  went  on,  wax- 
ing eloquent;  "'queer  way?'  A  good  way  of 
riding,  my  friend.  Thank  this  lady's  skill  and 
presence  of  mind  ;  thank  her  noble  self-sacrifice, 
that  made  her  throw  herself  on  you  and  drag  you 
from  beneath  the  wheels  of  this  monster,  now 
panting  at  your  feet." 

Phillis  and  the  Irishman  both  stood  silent  when 
Strephon  paused.  The  bicycle  did  seem  to  pant  as 
it  lay  helpless  on  the  ground. 

"  Come,  Phillis,"  said  Strephon,  in  the  tone  of 
the  Roman  father  leading  his  daughter  out  of  the 
forum  to  be  immolated  on  the  family  altar  in  the 
back  parlor.  He  could  not  wrap  a  toga  about  her, 
but  he,  so  to  speak,  enfolded  her  in  the  bicycle  ; 
and  they  two  rode  on,  while  the  Irishman  went  on 
his  way  in  silence. 

"  Strephon,"  said  Phillis,  in  an  awe-struck  tone, 
"  I  don't  mean  to  disturb  you,  but  I  think  my  tire 
needs  more  air." 

"That  was  the  panting  that  I  spoke  of,"  said 
Strephon  ;  and,  having  pumped  the  tire  full,  they 
rode  home  as  gayly  as  possible,  Pbjllis  still  some- 
what under  the  influence  of  Strephon's  burst  of 
eloquence. 

But  that  happened  while  they  were  learning  to 
ride  bicycles.  Only  once  after  that  did  Phillis  have 
any  trouble  with  her  machine.  Strange  to  say,  on 
that  occasion  the  bicycle  chased  a  harmless 
"  Portugee."  It  chased  him  down  the  hill  from 
the  station,  caught  him  at  Main  Street,  and  had 
not  Mrs.  Strephon  seized  the  man  by  the  collar 


and  held  him,  there  is  no  saying  what  might  have 
happened. 

Before  Phillis  became  a  bicycle  crank,  she  rode 
horseback  almost  every  day.  Her  horse  was  a 
well-trained  animal  ;  but  one  thing  he  could  not 
stand,  and  that  was  a  street  band.  So  Phillis, 
purely  out  of  good  nature,  was  wont  to  turn  him 
up  another  street  when  she  heard  a  band,  and  go 
'round  the  block.  It  saved  time  and  trouble,  she 
explained.  Now  on  one  bicycle  excursion,  Phillis 
and  Strephon  heard  the  music  of  a  street  band. 
A  side  street  was  at  hand.  Quick  as  a  flash,  Phillis 
turned  up  it,  and  sped  away,  to  rejoin  the  aston- 
ished Strephon  a  few  minutes  afterward. 

"  What  was  the  matter  ?  "  asked  he. 

"Why,  you  know  he  won't  stand  a  street  band," 
answered  Phillis,  indignantly. 

"Who  won't?"  asked  Strephon.  But  Phillis 
colored  up  so,  and  her  eyes  filled  so  quickly  with 
tears,  that  Strephon  had  to  apologize  and  take  her 
into  an  ice-cream  saloon  at  once. 

Before  they  left  the  town  where  they  had  spent 
their  vacation,  Phillis  and  Strephon  were  accom- 
plished bicyclists.  They  rode  for  miles  on  the 
sidewalks,  as  every  one  else  did  ;  they  discarded 
brakes,  back-pedaled  more  scientifically  than  a 
mule,  and  did  all  that  might  become  them. 

Phillis  once  discovered  a  woman  who  wouldn't 
move  when  she  came  spinning  down  the  sidewalk, 
ringing  her  bell  violently.  More  and  more  slowly 
rode  Phillis  ;  but  the  woman  wouldn't  budge. 
You  could  tell  by  the  way  ?he  wrapped  her  black 
shawl  around  her  that  she  had  her  teeth  set. 

"Will  you  kindly  move  a  little?"  said  Phillis, 
finally  ;  never  a  move  from  the  woman.  Phillis 
pushed  on,  intending  to  pass  as  the  sidewalk 
widened.  Then  the  woman  lost  her  head,  unset 
her  teeth,  and  let  her  shawl  go.  As  a  result,  Phillis 
struck  her,  and  dismounted  suddenly.  The  woman 
glared  at  her  savagely. 

"  The  road's  the  place  for  such  things,"  she  said, 
viciously.  Now,  Phillis  isn't  a  "thing"  ;  she 
doesn't  wear  bloomers. 

"I  agree  with  you,  madam,"  replied  Phillis, 
politely,  "  but  as  long  as  the  selectmen  allow  us  to 
ride  on  the  sidewalk,  I  shall  ride  there." 

"  I'll  never  move  out  o'  the  way  o'  one  o'  them 
things  again,"  said  the  woman. 

"  You  didn't  move  out  of  the  way  for  me,"  ex- 
plained Phillis  ;  "  that  was  the  trouble  "  ;  and  so, 
having  had  the  last  word,  Phillis  mounted  and  rode 
on  triumphantly,  and  she  heard  the  woman's  jaws 
snap  vindictively  behind  her. — New  York  Sun. 


While  the  Bishop  of  Mashonaland  has  been 
visiting  England,  the  natives  have  revolted,  and 
the  worthy  man  of  God  is  unable  to  return  to  his 
diocese.  But  he  is  not  idle.  He  is  spending  the 
time  of  his  enforced  banishment  in  taking  up  sub- 
scriptions for  his  savage  flock. 


If  Pestered  I>ay  and  Night 

With  nervousness,  take  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bit- 
ters, which  invigorates  and  tranquillizes  the  nervous 
system.  The  basis  of  recovery  is  a  reform  in  errors 
of  digestion.  The  epigastric  nerve  and  brain  are 
united  in  the  closest  bond  of  sympathy,  so  that 
dyspeptic  symptoms  in  the  gastric  region  are 
always  accompanied  by  hurtful  reflex  nervous 
action.  Both  are  remedied  by  the  Bitters,  which 
also  cures  malaria,  biliousness,  rheumatism,  and 
kidney  trouble. 

Stefdman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teeth- 
ing-   x  m  T 

"Doctor,  my  wife  has  insomnia — lies  awake 
most  of  the  night.  What  shall  I  do  for  her  ? " 
"  Get  home  earlier." — Life. 


3  Every   package    of 
\  this  popular  denti- 

1  frice  contains: 

c 

3  A   large    bottle   of    liquid 
C       Sozodont 


A  box  of  Sozodont  Powder 

A  sample   cake  of  Sozo- 
derma  Soap,  for  the  skin 


Use  liquid  Sozodont  daily:  tbe  powder 
twice  a  week.  A  small  sample  of  tbe 
liquid  by  mail,  if  you  mention  thia 
publication.  Address  the  Proprietors 
of  Sozodont.  Hall  &  Racket,  New  York. 


Gladness  Comes 


wi 


Tith  a  better  understanding1  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Pigs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating'  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30 to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28%-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce* 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

POK  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streeti, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1896. 
Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Wednesday,  August  26 

Gaelic Saturday,  September  12 

Doric. ..(Via  Honolulu) Wed.,  September  30 

Belgic..(Via  Honolulu).  ...Saturday,  October  17 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freigh"  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  Id 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  August  12,  27,  September  xi,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  August  12,  17,  22,  27, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Ponwna,  at  2  p.  m.  August  9, 13, 17,  21,  2s,  29,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  August  11,  15,  19,  23,  27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  August  9,  13,  17, 
21,  25,  29,  at  n  A.  SI.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose'  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
and  Gnaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  August  27,  and 
25th  of  earh  month  thereafter.  Ticket-office,  Palace 
Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.      i 

I  AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII, 

'  SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  ' 


h  DAYS  ONLY,  to 
I  HONOLULU,  by 
'S.S.  AUSTRALIA 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  August 

29,  at  10  a.  M.    Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via   Honolulu   and  Auckland 

for  Sydney,  Thursday,  September  17,  at  2  P.  M. 

J.  D,  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United  .States    and    Royal  Mall   Steam«ri, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NHW   VORK: 


Germanic September  2 

Teutonic September  9 

Britannic September  16 

Majestic September  23 


Germanic September  30 

Teutonic October  7 

Britannic October  14 

Majestic October  ai 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.     Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able   terms.    Through  tickets    to    London    and    ""- 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.    Stc 
at  low  rates.    Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leadlr 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEV,  . 
ag  Broadway, 
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The  Bullitt-Ralston  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Clare  Ralston  and  Dr. 
James  Bell  Bullitt  took  place  last  Wednesday  noon 
in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Oakland.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston,  of  Oak- 
land. The  groom  is  a  prominent  physician  of 
Louisville,  Ky.  The  church  was  handsomely  deco- 
rated, and  contained  a  large  number  of  friends  of 
the  happy  couple.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie,  pastor  of  the  church,  and  the 
benediction  was  pronounced  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop 
William  Ford  Nichols. 

The  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Mae  Austin,  of 
Stockton,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Florence 
Selby,  Miss  Coralie  Selby,  Miss  Maud  de  Frero- 
ery.  Miss  Virginia  Eells,  Miss  Elizabeth  Watts, 
and  Miss  Welcker.  Mr.  Louis  Ralston  acted  as 
best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Donald  Y. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Prentiss  Selby,  Jr.,  Mr.  Harry  Wil- 
son, Mr.  Edward  Brayton,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  and 
Mr.  John  O.  Blanchard.  Miss  Carmelita  Selby 
and  Master  Taxito  Atherton  were  the  flower- 
bearers.  The  bride's  father  gave  her  into  the 
keeping  of  the  groom. 

After  the  impressive  ceremony  a  reception  was 
held  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  1170 
Madison  Street.  Nearly  two  hundred  guests  were 
present,  and  they  enjoyed  a  breakfast  served 
under  Ludwig's  direction.  In  the  evening  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Bullitt  left  to  make  a  southern  trip. 
Upon  their  return  they  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ralston  for  a  while,  and  then  go  to  Louisville  to 
reside. 

Wildman  Dinner  and  Reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  gave  a  din- 
ner-party last  Monday  evening  at  their  residence, 
2201  Webster  Street,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Stewart  Beede,  nie  Aldrich.  The  other 
guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills,  Mrs. 
L.  Aldrich,  Miss  Ardella  Mills,  Mr.  W.  F. 
Aldrich,  and  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln. 

After  dinner  a  few  friends  were  invited  to  meet 
the  newly  wedded  couple  and  listen  to  Mr.  Frank 
Lincoln,  the  entertainer.  Among  those  who 
called  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington, 
Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Foote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
H.  Jewett,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Herrin,  Miss  Foote,  Miss  McNeal,  Mr. 
E.  Turner  Messersmith,  Mr.  E.  McAfee,  and  Dr. 

Lorini. 

•— 

Pony  and  Steeple-Chase  Racine. 
The  third  annual  meet  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Pony  and  Steeple-Chase  Racing  Association,  which 
will  be  held  at  Del  Monte  next  week,  bids  fair  to 
be  even  more  of  a  success  than  its  predecessors. 
Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, reports  a  large  number  of  entries  for  the 
races,  which  will  take  place  next  Thursday  and 
Saturday.  Captain  A.  Fane  Wainwright,  of  the 
Burlingame  Club,  has  made  arrangements  for 
some  contests  at  polo  on  Tuesday  and  Friday,  and 
they  will  prove  very  interesting.  Two  of  the 
evenings  will  be  devoted  to  dancing  the  cotillion, 
and  there  will  be  music  by  a  full  band  every  after- 
noon and  evening.  A  fine  display  of  fire-works 
and  a  ball  will  conclude  the  outing  on  Saturday 
evening.  In  all  probability  the  hotel  will  be 
crowded  with  society  people,  as  a  large  number  of 
reservations  for  rooms  have  been  made. 


Notes  and  Oossip. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder  gave  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Hotel  Rafael  on  Friday  evening. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
at  her  country  home  near  Burlingame.  Among 
her  guests  were  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Princess 
Poniatowski,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard 
Dean,  and  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis. 

There  will  be  a  paper-chase  from   the  Hotel 


Absolutely Pure 


Rafael  at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon.  Valuable 
prizes  have  been  contributed  by  Consul  Warburton, 
Mr.  William  O'Connor,  and  Mr.  J.  O'Kane. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  enter- 
tained many  of  their  friends  last  Saturday  evening 
at  their  club-house  in  Sausalito.  A  tug-boat  con- 
veyed the  guests  to  and  from  this  city,  and  the  fes- 
tivities were  kept  up  until  midnight. 


A  Much  Discussed  Statue. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  parts  of  the  "  Figaro-Salon— 
1896 "  have  been  issued  by  Boussod,  Valadon  & 
Cie.,  of  Paris,  completing  their  annual  review  of 
the  Salons  of  the  Champs -Ely  sees  and  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  They  each  contain  a  double-page  col- 
ored reproduction  of  an  especially  notable  picture, 
a  half-dozen  or  so  full-page  photogravures,  and  as 
many  more  smaller  pictures  in  the  text. 

In  the  sixth  part  is  reproduced  Falguiere's  much 
discussed  statue,  "  La  Danseuse."  It  represents  a 
young  woman  perfectly  nude,  standing  in  a  some- 
what fantastic  pose.  It  is  greatly  inferior  to  Fal- 
guiere's best  work,  but  it  created  a  sensation  on 
the  opening  day  of  the  Salon  and  became  a  nine- 
days'  wonder.  This  was  because  it  was  modeled 
from  Cled  de  MeYode,  one  of  the  most  notorious 
young  women  on  the  outskirts  of  the  Parisian  stage. 
She  is  a  mere  figurants  at  the  Op6ra,  but  her  jewels 
are  worth  a  king's  ransom.  It  was  she  who  revived 
the  fashion  of  arranging  (he  hair  en  bandeaux ,  and  it 
was  this  peculiarity  of  the  "  Danseuse's  "  chevelure 
that  first  drew  attention  to  it.  Then  the  features 
were  found  to  be  La  Merode's,  and  the  conclusion 
was  at  once  jumped  at  that  the  famous  figurante 
had  posed  to  the  sculptor  "  for  the  altogether." 
This  she  strenuously  denied,  but  the  sculptor  only 
smiled  and  said  nothing.  The  figure  of  the  statue, 
as  reproduced  in  this  last  fascicule  of  the  "  Figaro- 
Salon,"  is  not  that  of  the  classic  ideal ;  indeed,  the 
compressed  waist  and  the  formation  of  the  limbs 
show  the  model  to  have  been  a  distinctly  modern 
woman. 

The  "  Figaro-Salon  "  is  to  be  found  at  the  lead- 
ing book-stores  ;  price,  60  cents  a  part. 


An  officer  in  the  French  army  has  trained  his 
soldiers  to  march  after  an  improved  fashion,  and 
so  great  is  the  gain  that  they  are  able  to  accom- 
plish fully  twice  an  ordinary  day's  journey  and  feel 
no  more  than  the  ordinary  amount  of  fatigue  at 
the  end.  The  new  method  consists  in  not  fully 
straightening  up  the  leg  at  the  moment  when  it  is 
perpendicular  to  the  ground,  and  in  dragging  out 
the  leg  that  remains  behind  to  its  full  length.  This 
has  the  effect  of  making  the  body  proceed  more 
nearly  in  a  straight  line  parallel  with  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  instead  of  undulating  up  and  down  ;  our 
ordinary  procedure  is  like  that  of  a  wheel  deprived 
of  its  tire  and  rising  on  one  after  another  of  its 
spokes,  which  would  plainly  be  a  very  wasteful  way 
of  putting  to  use  the  power  of  the  horse.  At  the 
other  extreme  we  have  the  bicycle,  which  owes  its 
great  velocity  to  the  almost  total  avoidance  of  jar- 
ring that  is  secured  by  the  rubber  tires.  Running 
is  an  intermediate  form,  which,  as  every  one 
knows,  shakes  one  up  far  less,  in  proportion  to 
the  force  expended,  than  walking  does.  The  evo- 
lutionary reason  for  this  difference  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  in  running  the  one  object  to 
be  attained  is  swiftness,  while  in  walking  our  early 
ancestors  were  unable  to  bring  themselves  to  the 
loss  of  dignity  involved  in  walking  with  a  flexure 
of  the  knee. 


In  a  hotel  in  New  York  there  is  a  night  watch- 
man who  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  system,  adopted 
a  few  years  ago,  requiring  him  to  go  through  the 
hotel  at  certain  hours  and  touch  an  electric  button 
fitted  up  in  various  places.  After  much  dickering 
he  fixed  up  an  automatic  arrangement  on  several 
of  the  buttons,  so  that  they  would  report  at  certain 
hours.  Soon  the  button  system  got  so  out  of  order 
that  the  management  had  it  taken  out.  It  was 
found  necessary  to  "  keep  tab  "  in  some  way  on  the 
watchman,  however,  and  finally  a  pedometer  was 
given  him  to  carry  on  his  rounds  which  would 
register  every  step  he  took.  All  went  well  the  first 
two  nights  thereafter  ;  but  on  the  morning  follow- 
ing the  third  night  the  old  man  was  missing.  On 
search  being  made  he  was  found  sound  asleep  in 
the  engine-room,  and  the  pedometer  so  attached 
to  the  piston-rod  of  the  engine  that  with  every 
stroke  it  registered  a  step.  It  had  been  traveling 
all  night,  and  when  taken  off  it  registered  two  hun- 
dred and  twelve  miles. 


In  the  assessment  of  taxes  on  real  estate  for  1896 
by  the-  New  York  Commissioner  of  Taxes  and 
Assessments,  various  newspaper  buildings  in  New 
York  appear  at  the  following  valuations  :  World, 
$950,000  ;  Times,  $775,000  ;  Herald  (new  building), 
$600,000  ;  Evening  Post,  $550,000  ;  Tribune,  $540,- 
000  ;  Mail  and  Express,  $500,000  ;  Puck,  $450,000; 
Staats-Zeilung,  $400,000  ;  American  News  Com- 
pany, $250,000.  All  of  these  buildings  are  occupied 
either  wholly  or  in  part  by  the  respective  news- 
papers named. 


Miss  Rose  Adler,  well  known  in  this  city,  will  be 
tendered  a  farewell  concert  on  October  15th, 
prior  to  her  departure  for  Berlin,  where  she  will 
pursue  her  musical  studies. 


THE    CROCKER    F^TE. 


The  fete  champetre  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
iam H.  Crocker  on  the  lawn  of  their  cottage  at 
Burlingame  last  week  was  so  novel  in  many  of  its  feat- 
ures, and  so  beautiful  as  a  whole,  that  it  is  deserv- 
ing of  further  mention  than  was  possible  in  our  last 
issue.  It  was  the  first  event  of  the  social  season, 
and  as  such  has  been  duly  chronicled,  but  the  idea 
was  so  unique  and  its  execution  so  perfect  in  every 
detail  that  it  should  be  recorded  for  emulation  in 
future  affairs  of  the  kind. 

The  road  from  the  railway  station  to  the  cottage 
was  lighted  with  electric  and  locomotive  lights,  but 
the  fairy-like  enchantment  of  the  scene  began  on 
entering  the  Crockers'  grounds.  Here  incandes- 
cent bulbs  and  Japanese  lanterns  were  strung  about 
in  graceful  fines  among  the  trees,  and  a  number  of 
calcium  lights  were  so  arranged  as  to  concentrate 
their  rays  on  the  Greek  temple,  in  the  form  of  a 
hemicycle,  erected  on  the  lawn.  This  was  the 
Temple  of  Hypnos,  a  singularly  delicate  piece  of 
architecture  designed  by  Mr.  Willis  Polk,  and  in  it 
the  pastoral  play,  or  "interlude,"  was  given.  It 
began  with  the  arrival  of  a  shepherd  lad  who  lay 
down  to  rest  on  the  temple  steps,  and  falling  asleep, 
was  supposed  to  dream  the  scenes  enacted  within 
the  temple. 

These  commenced  with  a  series  of  dances  by 
groups  of  young  girls  personating  the  four  seasons. 
Each  season  was  represented  by  three  maidens, 
one  for  each  month  ;  those  for  Spring,  who  were 
clad  in  bright  green  and  crowned  with  corn-flowers, 
bearing  a  floral  wand,  a  bird-cage,  and  a  branch  in 
full  foliage  ;  those  for  Summer,  in  pale  pink,  carried 
a  fan  of  palms,  a  sickle,  and  a  wand  of  corn  ; 
Autumn's  votaries,  in  gray  and  heliotrope,  had  a 
pine-cone  staff,  cymbals,  and  a  bowl  of  grapes  ; 
and  Winter's  handmaids,  in  purest  white,  bore 
a  flaming  torch,  a  mask,  and  a  leafless  branch. 
They  came  from  the  outer  darkness  of  the  woods, 
chanting  as  they  walked,  and,  when  they  reached 
the  temple,  grouped  themselves  about  the  boy. 
Then  they  danced,  in  characteristic  measures,  singly 
and  in  groups,  to  the  music  furnished  by  Mr.  Hin- 
richs  and  his  musicians.  At  the  conclusion  of  this 
dancing,  Pallas  Athene  appeared  in  the  person  of 
a  tall  and  handsome  girl,  who  roused  the  boy  and 
bade  him  continue  his  journey  under  her  protec- 
tion. 

The  later  Spanish  and  Polish  dances  were  less 
novel,  but  they  were  admirably  performed,  and 
combined  with  the  "  interlude  "  to  make  an  enter- 
tainment which  will  long  live  in  the  annals  of  San 
Francisco  society.  The  greatest  credit  is  due  to 
Mr.  Bruce  Porter,  the  well-known  artist,  whose 
fertile  brain  and  cultivated  taste  created  this  ex- 
quisite fancy. 

»     m — * 

A  year  ago  the  Argonaut  reprinted  from  the 
Walla  Walla  Union,  of  Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  the 
following  verse : 

"  Boyibus  kissibus 
Sweet  girloru  m 
Girlibus  likibus 
Wanti  somorum/' 

It  was  copied  by  newspapers  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  has  finally  appeared  in  the  Sch-weiser- 
iseke  Lehrerzeitung,  in  the  form  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  translation  : 

"An  Englishman  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  his 
daughters  were  good  Latin  scholars.  To  give  his  friends 
a  proof  of  their  progress  in  the  language,  he  took  up 
Ethel's  exercise-book,  in  which  he  came  upon  the  follow- 
ing lines : 

"  Boyibus  kissibus 
Sweet  girloru m 
Girlibus  likibus 
Wanti  somorum." 


A  correspondent  writes  to  us  inquiring  "  where 
the  word  simoleon  can  be  found  for  definition, 
etc."  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries.  It 
is  an  American  slang  word  of  Western  or  South- 
western origin,  and  signifies  money  in  general 
and  a  dollar  in  particular. 


The  Girls'  High  School  Alumnae  Glee  Club  has 
begun  rehearsing  for  the  season  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  Anna  von  Meyerinck,  the  well-known 
teacher  of  voice  culture.  It  is  confidently  expected 
that  they  will  make  rapid  progress  under  her  able 

instruction. 

■  ♦■  » 

Housewife — "  Are  you  afraid  of  work  ?  "  Slum- 
bering Sam — "  No,  maim,  not  in  de  least.  I  have 
slept  soundly  by  de  side  uv  it  fer  hours." — Wash- 
ington Times. 

■    ^    *  ■ 

—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  or  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Try  "  The  Emporium  "  barber  shop  for  a 
first-class  shave  or  hair-cut ;  shaving  15c,  hair  cut  25c. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  TEAK  KOTJND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision   of   General  War- 

fleld. 

K.  H.  WAKFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


— t  : 


K- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE  — 


Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St, 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


California  Kindergarten  Training  School 

64  Silver  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOR    THE    THEORETICAL    AND    PRACTICAL 

Observation  of  Froebel's  System. 

Established  1880.    Incorporated  1892. 

TERMS:     For  Coarse  of  10  Months,  £100. 

Material  extra. 

SCHOLARSHIPS   OPEN  YEARLY. 

Miss  Nora  A.  Smith,  Director. 
Mrs.  M.  Light-Plise,        (     .         - 
Miss  Kate  F.  Banning,   \    ASS0Clates- 


NEW  NOB  HILL  FLAT 

Opp.  Flood  Mansion,  1011  California  St. 

JUST    FINISHED. 

13    rooms ;     2     bath    rooms ;     snperb    view, 
front  and  rear  ;  all  modern  improvements, 

iFtZEEHNTT,     $100. 

Apply  to  G.  A.  BERTON, 

No.  323  Montgomery  Street. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 


FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts.  Office  Hoars,  8  a.m.  to  6  P.M. 


RENTS 


BALDWIN 
HAMMOND 


COLLECTED 
and 


INSURED 


10  Montgomery  St. 


REMOVAL. 

WILLIAM  LITTLE,  Carpenter  and  Builder, 

—  HAS    REMOVED    TO  — 

314    O'FAEBELL    STREET. 


August  24,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  rgsume'  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Califoraians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Babcock  are  visiting  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Brigham  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Howard 
are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  few  weeks. 

Misses  Eva  and  Hilda  Castle  will  leave  for  Europe 
next  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Ealdwin,  nle  Hobart,  are  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean,  Miss  Dean,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Leonard  Dean  have  returned  to  the  Palace  Hotel, 
after  passing  the  summer  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip  and  the  Misses 
Clementina  and  Mary  Kip  are  residing  at  the  Hotel 
Richelieu,  where  they  will  remain  during  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  and  family  are  passing  a 
month  camping  at  "  The  Oaks,"  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
Mountains. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Wood  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Wood  have  returned  home  after  a  visit  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Miss  Florence  Breckenridge  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  S.  Tevis  at  Santa  Monica. 

Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin  has  been  visiting  Miss  Ethel 
Tompkins  at  San  Anselmo. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Wallace  and  Miss  Romietta  Wallace 
have  returned  to  the  city,  after  a  prolonged  visit  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Childs  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Zeile  have  returned  to  San 
Rafael  after  visiting  friends  in  Menlo  Park 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Finigan  and  family  have  left 
Del  Monte,  and  are  at  San  Jose"  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  has  returned  home  after  a  month's 
visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Deane  is  en  route  home  from  Paris, 
where  she  has  been  for  a  couple  of  years. 

Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  have 
been  visiting  Los  Angeles  during  the  past  week. 

Misses  Cora  and  Dollie  Baker,  of  Oakland,  are  visiting 
Mrs.  Colonel  Granniss  at  her  residence,  2611  Pacific 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Levison,  nfe  Gerstle,  have  returned 
from  their  wedding-trip  to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  McKisick  and  Miss  Madeline  McKisick,  of 
Oakland,  are  visiting  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  McLean,  Miss  Mary  McLean,  and  Miss 
Minnie  Bailey,  of  Oakland,  will  soon  leave  to  pass  sev- 
eral months  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd.  C.  Peterson  are  at  the  Tavern  of 
Castle  Crag  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Alexander  Rutherford  has  gone  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Son  and  the  Misses  Ida,  Helen, 
and  Blanche  Son  have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing 
the  season  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Gashwiler  and  the  Misses  Lottie  and  Laura 
Gashwiler  are  residing  at  1210  Central  Avenue.  Miss 
Lottie  Gashwiler  is  visiting  friends  in  Santa  Cruz,  and 
will  be  away  until  September  1st. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  returned  to  Los  Angeles  last 
Tuesday  after  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Hager. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Stewart  Beede,  nie  Aldrich,  have 
returned  from  their  wedding  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Brennan  will  leave  for  the  East  on  Monday, 
and  will  be  away  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Wilson  and  family  have  left 
St.  Michael's  Station,  Alaska,  for  Forty  Mile  Camp,  where 
they  will  remain  about  a  year. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  returned  to  the  city  after  pass- 
ing seven  weeks  at  various  resorts  in  Southern  California. 
He  was  recently  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss 
at  their  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  are 
at  Unalaska,  They  will  return  here  in  a  couple  of 
months. 

Miss  Florence  Lucas  has  returned  to  her  home  in  St. 
Louis,  after  passing  the  summer  here  and  at  Del  Monte 
with  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Hager. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood,  Miss  Young,  and  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Young,  of  the  Presidio,  will  return  to  the  city  in  a 
few  days,  after  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  Hastings 
ranch,  near  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Michels,  of  the  Hotel  Richelien,  will 
return  from  Paso  Robles  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  O'Connor  and  the  Misses 
O'Connor  are  occupying  a  cottage  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  C.  H.  Umbsen,  Mrs.  P.  Umbsen,  and  Miss 
Umbsen  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  where  they  will  remain 
several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  L.  Baker,  Minister  to  Salvador,  is  staying  at  the 
California  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Archibald  will  remain  at  the  Hotel  Rafael 
throughout  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  the  Misses  Thomas 
will  remain  in  Ross  Valley  until  the  last  of  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  have  returned  from  Sonora 
and  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  where  they  will  remain 
during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  visited  friends  in  San  Jostf  dur- 
ing this  week. 

Misses  May  and  Alice  Hoffman  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  at  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre  will 
go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  next  week. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll,  Misses  Lizzie  and  Gertrude 
Carroll,  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier,  Jr.,  are  expected  to  re- 
turn from  Honolulu  to-day. 

Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin  came  up  from  Santa  Cruz 
early  in  the  week  on  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  Athearn  Folger,  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Folger  will  leave  Oakland  next  Monday  to  pass 
a  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 


U.  S.  A.,  will  report  for  duty  early  in  September  at  the 
Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Greene,  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
Acting  Inspector  of  Small  Arms  Practice,  has  been  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  the  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General 
Grant  National  Parks  to  attend  to  the  target  practice  of 
troops  at  those  posts. 

Lieutenant  J.  B.  Blish,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Bennington  and  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Dolphin  and  ordered  to  duty  at  the  Navy 
Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  R.  Mitchell,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Island,  and  ordered 
home  and  placed  on  waiting  orders. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  L.  Holcombe,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Philadelphia,  ordered  home,  and  granted 
three  months' leave  of  absence,  owing  to  illness. 

Lieutenant  A.  A.  Ackerman,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Union  Iron  Works,  and  ordered  to  the 
Oregon. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  R.  Adams,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  twenty  days'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  J.  Franklin  Bell,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  gone  to  the  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  General  Grant 
National  Parks  to  inspect  cavalry  horses. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Eberle,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  on 
duty  at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  has  re- 
turned to  the  city  with  Mrs.  Eberle,  after  an  absence  of 
several  years.  They  are  residing  at  2523  Octavia  Street. 
Lieutenant  Eberle  is  stationed  on  the  Oregon. 

Ensign  S.  R.  Hurlbut,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Marion  and  ordered  to  the  Bennington. 

Mrs.  B.  H.  McCalla,  wife  of  Commander  McCalla,  and 
her  daughter,  of  Mare  Island,  passed  the  early  part  of  the 
week  here  at  the  California  Hotel. 
I      Mrs.  Charles  S.  Cotton,  wife  of  Captain  Cotton,  U.  S. 
;  N.,  will  pass  the  coming  month  at  Lake  Tahoe,     She  is 
I  at  present  staying  at  the  California  Hotel. 
!       Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  A,   F.   Fechteler,   U.  S.  N.,  will 
j  leave  next  Monday  for  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
I       Lieutenant  J.  F.  R.  Landis,  U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  rela- 
tives in  Philadelphia. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Colonel  W.  R.  Shafter,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
temporarily  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Califor- 
nia during  the  absence  of  Brigadier-General  James  W. 
Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  gone  East  for  two  months. 

Captain  John  J.  O'Connell,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
of  Angel  Island,  became  a  grandfather  on  July  24th, 
when  the  wife  of  his  son,  Lieutenant  John  J.  O'Connell, 
Jr.,  Twenty-First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  became  the  mother 
of  a  son,  since  baptized  Geoffrey  Maurice  O'Connell,  at 
Youngstown,  N.  Y. 

Captain  James  S.  Pettit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Edward  T.  Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
Wuliam  H.  Cofiin,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  George  W. 
GatcheU,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  William  P.  Pence, 


For  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  merchants  of  San  Francisco  are  making  a 
I  determined  effort  to  increase  the  foreign  commerce 
j  of  this  city.  If  San  Francisco  is  to  maintain  its 
!  commercial  rank  and  position  among  the  great 
;  cities  of  the  United  States,  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
[  large  the  boundaries  of  its  trade  and  boldly  face 

the  keen  competition  in  business.  In  order 
j  to  do  this,  a  fund  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars 
',  is  to  be  raised  by  subscription,  and  the  money 
I  is    to    be    expended    by    a    committee     working 

under  the  direction  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
!  merce,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Manu- 
|  facturers'  and  Producers'  Association.  Repre- 
;  sentatives  are  to  be  sent  from  this  city  to  those 
]  foreign  ports  where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
|  mittee,  the  best  results  may  be  secured  in  Ihe  de- 
|  velopment  and  extension  of  commerce.  The 
■  great  cities  of  the  East  have  already  adopted 
I  this    course.     European    countries    have    tried   it, 

and  in  every  case  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  has  been 
!  demonstrated.      This   is   an   opportunity    for    the 

merchants  of  the  city,  by  active  cooperation,  to 
1  prove  that  they  are  in  earnest  in  their  desire  to  ex- 
;  tend  their  business. 


An  American  author  residing  in  London  received 
one   morning  a  letter  from  an  intimate   friend  in 
America,  announcing  the  sudden  death  of  his  wife. 
The  letter  was  put  aside  in  a  pigeon-hole,  to  be 
answered  by  the  first  transatlantic  mail.    The  let- 
ter was  not  one  that  could  be  easily  answered.  The 
next  ocean  mail  did  not  have  the  author's  reply. 
He  waited  another  week  and  tried  to  begin  a  let- 
|  ter,  but  was  interrupted  by  a  caller.    A  fortnight 
[  afterward  he  made  a  fresh  start ;  but  six  months 
I  went  by,  and  the  letter  was  still  at  the  bottom  of 
j  the  file.    At  last  he  answered  the  letter.    He  filled 
I  five  or  six  sheets  with  tender  reminiscences  of  the 
j  American  friend's  wife,  and  with  sympathetic  ex- 
pressions   of    friendly    feeling.      The    letter    was 
stamped,  sealed,  and  sent  off  by  post.    What  was 
I  his  horror  and  amazement  when  the  next  morning's 
1  mail  brought  him  a  second  letter  from  the  same 
!  American   friend,   announcing    the  widower's  en- 
gagement with  a  young  lady  to  whose  beauty  and 
!  intellectual  graces  he  bore  full  tribute. 


A  grip  for  the  bicycle  handle  which  is  a  radical 
departure  from  established  forms  is  constructed  of 
highly  tempered  spring  steel  in  such  a  way  that,  it 
is  said,  there  is  a  perfect  circulation  of  air  at  all 
times,  keeping  the  hands  cool  and  preventing  per- 
spiring palms.  The  grip  is  very  resilient,  and  it  is 
claimed  it  does  away  with  all  vibration  to  the  arms 
while  riding  over  rough  pavements.  If  desired,  a 
leather  cover  is  furnished  for  the  grip.  The  device 
weighs  three  ounces  to  the  pair,  and  may  be  easily 
attached  to  any  make  of  handle-bar. 


"  California  Game  Marked  Down  "  is  the  title  of 
a  little  pamphlet  issued  for  free  distribution  by  the 
passenger  department  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany.  It  describes  the  woodland  coverts  in  the 
mountains  of  this  State,  its  tide-marsh  resorts  for 
game,  its  great  fishing  streams,  and  its  Pacific  re- 
sorts for  marine  sport.  The  text  is  supplemented 
with  excellent  pictures  from  photographs.  It  is  a 
valuable  little  hand-book  for  sportsmen. 


Miss  Regina  Newmann,  who  is  well  known  in 
musical  circles  here,  sang  at  a  concert  recently  at 
the  Stern  Conservatory  of  Music  in  Germany  and 
created  a  very  favorable  impression.  She  is  re- 
ported as  having  a  flexible,  resonant,  high  soprano 
voice,  reaching  up  easily  to  E  flat  in  alt. 


SONGS    OF    THE    CYCLE. 


Saved. 
A  bloomer  girl 

Just  left  her  wheel : 
A  lurking  piece 

Of  orange-peel, 

A  careless  step, 

A  sudden  slip, 
A  scream,  a  fall, 

A  fatal  rip. 

A  man  at  hand 

With  mackintosh, 
A  garment  just 

The  thing,  begosh  ! 

The  bloomer  girl 

Raised  from  the  ground, 
The  garment  wrapped 

Her  form  around. 

A  store  at  hand  : 

The  maid  has  gone  : 
All's  over  and 

The  band  plays  on. 

—Chicago  Times-Herald. 


Pants. 
I  am  willing  to  pay  for  a  half-page  display 

In  heavy-faced  letters,  declaring 
That  I'll  give  a  new  dime  for  a  word  that  will  rhyme 

With  the  garments  fair  cyclists  are  wearing. 
So,  give  me  some  space  in  a  prominent  place 

And  send  a  sight-draft  for  the  payment ; 
Though  it  takes  my  last  cent,  I'll  remit  with  content, 

When  supplied  with  a  rhyme  for  such — raiment. 

Only  poets  can  know  the  extent  of  my  woe 

When  intent  on  some  brilliant  effusion — 
I  am  knocked  out  of  time  for  the  lack  of  a  rhyme 

Conveying  the  needful  allusion. 
I  might  fill  up  my  purse  writing  bicycle  verse. 

At  the  price  it  is  usually  rated. 
But  my  troubles  intrude  when  I  strive  to  allude 

To  the  cycle  girl's  garb  bifurcated. 

I  could  reel  off  dead  loads  of  good  sonnets  and  odes  ; 

I  am  sure  they'd  be  regular  gol-sousers  ; 
But  a  mention  of  breeches  would  forfeit  my  riches 

And  how  can  I  use  the  word  "  trousers  "? 
So,  please  give  my  ad.  the  best  place  to  be  had. 

And,  meanwhile,  I'll  go  down  in  my  lockers 
And  fish  out  a  dime  for  a  word  that  will  rhyme 

With  those  togs  that  are  not  knickerbockers. 

— Bearings. 

The  Masculine  Wish. 
O  for  some  other  land  than  this,  in  any  sort  of  zone. 
Where  females  still  are  females,  where  new  women  are 

unknown  ! 
Where  the  eternal  fitness  of  all  things  there's  naught  to 

jar! 
Where  women  wear  no  clothes  of  men,  their  forms  divine 

to  mar  ! 
Where  clinging  robes  are  still  the  style,  as  in  the  long 

ago, 
Till  bicycles  brought    pantaloons  and  plunged  us  into 

woe  ! 
May  some  new  Moses  lead  us  soon  to  that  thrice-blessed 

shore, 
Where  the  bloomers  cease  from  blooming  and  the  panties 

pant  no  more  t — New  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Picking  the  Winner. 
Three  maids  so  fair  !     How  can  I  choose?     To  which  one 

give  my  heart  1 
So  dear  the  rest,  I  sure  must  lose  by  setting  one  apart ; 
Such  jolly  girls,  my  reason  whirls,  I'm  at  their  feet,  you 

see. 
And  on  their  shining  bicycles  they  ride  right  over  me  ; 
For  Kate  in  knickers  is  so  sweet,  and  Bess  in  bloomers 

new, 
My  heart  is  sorely  pulled  and  rent  to  choose  between 

the  two  ; 
So,  meshed  in  dainty  lingerie,  it  will  renounce  with  pain 
Both  bloomered  Bess 

And  knickered  Kate 

For  petticoated  Jane. 

And  yet,  by  all  that's  chivalrous  !  that  heart  is  only  dross 
That  yields  its  quick  allegiance  at  a  petticoat's  light  toss. 
Though  sober  skirts  are  well  enough  where  maidens  would 

be  coy, 
And  knickerbockers  make  a  girl  look  like  an  awkward 

boy, 
As  Kathleen  mounts  her  wheel  to  ride  my  fickle  fancy 

swerves ; 
When  she  displays  her  form  petite  and  most  entrancing 

curves 
My  love  flows,  like  a  mighty  wave  upon  the  surging  main, 
Past  bloomered  Bess 

To  knickered  Kate, 

Not  petticoated  Jane. 

Alas  !  how  can  I  tell  it  ?    Call  me  foolish  if  you  will, 
My  blushing  pen  must  now  indite  another  fancy  still ; 
For  Bess  in  bloomer  costume  is  so  unconstrained  and  free 
That  I  am  sure  my  only  love  this  charming  girl  must  be  ; 
So  sweet  is  she  that  any  man  would  surely  be  a  churl 
Who  didn't  show  affection  for  this  blooming  bloomer  girl. 
If  any  one  can  bind  my  heart  with  love's  firm  golden 

chain, 
'Tis  bloomered  Bess. 

Not  knickered  Kate, 

Nor  petticoated  Jane. 

So  pity  me,  I'm  all  at  sea.    As  they  go  riding  by 

My  puzzled  heart  with  many  a  smart  for  each  one  breathes 

a  sigh ; 
A  century  run  with  any  one  of  them  my  fate  would  seal, 
For  nothing  aids  Dan  Cupid  like  companionship  a-wheel ; 
But  as  all  three  are  bound  to  be  forever  at  my  side, 
I'll  have  to  buy  a  tandem  if  I  wish  to  win  a  bride  ; 
Or  else  my  heart  I  needs  must  "share  and  share  alike," 

'tis  plain 
With  bloomered  Bess 

And  knickered  Kate 

And  petticoated  Jane. 
— Puck. 
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.  .  .  DURING    THE  .  .  . 

National  Campaign 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  July  1st  to  No- 
vember 30th,  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
one,  not  on  our  mail  lists, 
subscribing  direct  to  this 
office,  for  One  Dollar. 


Between  this  and  November 
the  political  battle  will  be  waged. 
It  is  to  be  a  campaign  of  issues. 
There  will  be  no  personalities.  It 
is  a  campaign  of  facts. 

The  issues  between  the  two 
parties  are  clear-cut.  The  Demo- 
crats believe  in  free  trade.  The 
Republicans  believe  in  protection 
and  reciprocity.  The  Democrats 
believe  in  unlimited  free-silver 
coinage.  The  Republicans  be- 
lieve in  maintaining  the  present 
monetary  standard.  The  Argo- 
naut believes  that  the  success  of 
the  Republican  party  is  essential 
to  the  good  government  of  this 
republic. 

We  believe  in  protection  to 
American  industries,  and  reci- 
procity with  non-competing  coun- 
tries. We  believe  that  our  for- 
eign commerce  should  be  ex- 
tended, the  building  of  American 
ships  encouraged,  and  the  Amer- 
ican flag  restored  to  its  former 
position  upon  the  high  seas.  We 
believe  in  the  restriction  of  natu- 
ralization. We  believe  in  the 
present  restriction  of  all  foreign 
immigration,  and  the  ultimate  ex- 
clusion of  all  immigrants  coming 
in  competition  with  and  tending 
to  degrade  American  labor. 

Believing  that  the  success  of 
the  -Republican  party  will  best 
subserve  all  these  ends,  most  of 
which  are  in  its  platform,  the  Ar- 
gonaut will  do  its  best  for  the 
success  of  that  party  in  the  com- 
ing campaign  of  1896. 
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.  CAMPING .. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Ketreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


—  IN  THE  — 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 
LAKE  TAHOE  and  surroundings  and  the 
many  LAKE   COUNTY  RESOBTS. 


Catalogues  on  application. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFFERY  MFG  CO. 

Chicago.     Boston.    Washington.     New  York. 

Brooklyn.        Detroit.        Coventry,  Eng. 

General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Varney, 

1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opara  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 
and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"  Why  do  you  laugh  at  his  stale  jokes?"  "  If  I 
did  not  laugh,  he  would  think  I  did  not  understand 
the  jokes,  and  would  try  to  explain  them." — Truth. 

Arthur — "Are  you  sure  she  loves  you?"  Jack 
— "  Yes  ;  when  I  told  her  I  had  no  money  to 
marry  on,  she  asked  me  if  I  couldn't  borrow 
some." — Puck. 

"  Does  young  Whittle  know  much  about  poli- 
tics ?  "  "  Yes,  I  think  he  does.  He  has  had  sev- 
eral chances  to  iun  for  office  and  didn't  doit." — 
Washington  Star. 

"  Prisoner,  the  jury  has  declared  you  guilty." 
"  Oh,  that's  all  right,  judge  ;  you're  too  intelligent 
a  man,  I  think,  to  be  influenced  by  what  they  say." 
— Philadelphia  American. 

"I  have  been  informed  that  your  first  attempt 
at  a  long-distance  ride  on  your  wheel  turned  out 
to  be  a  highly  dramatic  affair."  "  Very.  I  had  to 
walk  back." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  asked  Mr.  Bohr  to  sing," 
said  the  popular  girl's  sister.  "  I  hated  to  do  it," 
was  the  reply,  "  but  it  was  the  only  way  to  make 
him  stop  talking." — Washington  Star, 

"Why  are  you  putting  such  big  words  in  that 
challenge  ? "  asked  the  eminent  pugilist  of  his 
private  secretary.  "They  are  jaw-breakers,  sir  1 " 
The  explanation  was  quite  satisfactory. — Puck. 

"  I  thought  Wibble  was  such  a  good  rider,  and 
here  he  goes  and  smashes  his  wheel  against  a 
brewery  wagon."  "  That  wasn't  awkwardness.  It 
was  a  case  of  fascination." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  That  Charley  Spindles  is  a  horrid  fellow,  isn't 
he  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  he  once  saved  me  from  a  mad 
bull."  "  How  wasthat  ?  "  "I  saw  Charlie  coming, 
and  went  through  another  field." — Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

"Were  you  ever  bothered  by  horse-thieves  out 
here?"  inquired  the  tourist.  "Well,  yes,"  said 
the  native  of  Oklahoma,  "  there  used  to  be  a  good 
many  hanging  around,  but  I  haven't  seen  one  for  a 
year." — Truth, 

"  What  is  the  charge  ?  "  asked  the  judge,  as  the 
venerable  person  with  the  side  -  whiskers  was 
brought  forward.  "Insanity,  your  honor.  We 
found  him  on  the  Rialto  singing  '  I  want  to  be  an 
angel.' " — Puck. 

Dick — "  But  how  do  you  know  he  is  a  sign- 
painter  ?  "  Harry — "  Because  he  wrote  a  sentence 
in  which  there  were  six  apostrophes,  and  he  got 
every  single  one  of  them  in  the  wrong  position." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Tired  Tatters— "  C'nettycut  's  a  close  'n'  doubt- 
ful State  ;  hadn't  we  better  go  there  'bout  'lection 
time?"  Hungry  Howard — "  Naw  1  I  wuz  there 
'n  '92,  'n'  the  State  ain't  half  s'  close  'n'  doubtful 
's  the  fellies  what  run  the  'lection  is  1 " — Puck. 

She — "  These  reporters  are  so  careless  !  This 
paper  says  I  have  been  '  for  years  one  of  the 
handsomest  women  in  society.'"  He — "  Well,  my 
dear,  what  is  the  objection  to  that  ?  "  She — "  Why, 
I  never  said  anything  about '  for  years  '  1 " — Puck. 

Mrs.  Walker — "  I  don't  see  why  the  doctors  all 
recommend  bicycle  riding.  If  it  makes  people 
healthier,  it  is  a  loss  to  the  doctors."  Mr.  Walker 
— ' '  I  know  ;  but  they  figure  that  one  sound,  healthy 
rider  will  disable  at  least  five  pedestrians  per  week." 
— Puck. 

Impecunious  editor — "  I  say,  Porticus,  lend  me 
ten  dollars,  will  you?"  Porticus — "Sorry,  old 
man,  I  haven't  got  it.  Here's  a  twenty-five-dollar 
sonnet,  though.  If  you'll  take  it  to  the  cashier  and 
have  it  changed,  I'll  be  happy  to  accommodate 
you." — Bazar. 

Generalship  :  "  I  thought  you  were  never  going 
to  speak  to  Harold  again  as  long  as  you  lived," 
said  one  girl.  "I  know  I  did  so,"  replied  the 
other  ;  "  it  wasn't  my  fault  that  I  broke  the  resolu- 
tion." "How  did  it  happen?"  "He  called  me 
up  over  the  telephone." — Washington  Star. 

"  Really,  Mr.  Graduate,"  said  the  broker  to  his 
new  clerk,  a  this-year  graduate  of  Yale,  "  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  after  Saturday  I  shall  have  to  dispense 
with  your  services.  I,  of  course,  admire  your  en- 
thusiasm, but  I  really  can't  stand  having  you  giving 
your  college  yell  every  time  the  market  rises  a  few 
points." — Bazar. 

"And  when  was  it,"  she  asked,  tenderly,  "that 
you  made  up  your  mind  to  propose  ?  "  He  blushed 
and  faltered,  and  tried  to  say  that  it  was  on  a  sum- 
mer night,  when  she  looked  radiantly  beautiful  in 
the  pale  moonlight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
one  morning  when  the  boarding-house  coffee  was 
exceptionally  weak  ;  but  how  could  he  tell  her 
that  7— Puck. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining  -  room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


'Gold  Seal**     "Badger"    "Conqueror"        "Elk"  "Pioneer"        "Obelisk"     "Neptune*1 


Best.  Excellent 


Fine. 


Cotton   Hose. 


BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE  AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     ET 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1896 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrlce-a- Week  N.  T,  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. . .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5 .90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 8.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 


Dr.  E.  0.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).   Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  1" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
oat  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

HO  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 
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On  the  third  of  August  the  Argonaut  printed  "A  Warning 
Straight  Talk  t0  l^e  Republican  National  Committee,  to  the 
to  Talking  Republican  State  Committees,  to  the  leaders 

Republicans.  0f  tne  RepUBijcan  party,  to  the  Republicans 
of  the  East,  and  to  the  Republicans  of  the  West."  In  it  we 
remarked  :  "  Jn  the  East  there  is  apparently  no  conception 
of  the  depth  and  intensity  of  the  free-silver  wave.  Prac- 
tically, all  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are 
for  free  silver.  There  never  was  a  time  when  a  campaign 
of  education  was  more  needed  ;  there  never  was  a  time 
when  a  campaign  of  education  was  so  slow  to  be  begun. 
The  people  should  not  be  left  clamoring  for  the  truth — the 
ruth  should  be  ready  to  their  hands.     It  is  the  duty  of  the  I 


Republican  committees,  State  and  national,  to  see  that  the 
people,  who  are  striving  to  inform  themselves,  are  informed. 
If  the  Republican  committees,  State  and  national,  do  not  at 
once  comply  with  this  great  hunger  for  information,  they  will 
prove  recreant  to  their  high  trust." 

Since  this  warning  appeared  in  the  Argonaut,  it  has  been 
published  in  a  number  of  Eastern  journals,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican.  The  silver  Democratic  papers — notably 
those  in  the  silver  States  of  the  North- West,  like  Montana 
and  Idaho — print  this  warning  with  glee,  as  betokening  the 
defeat  of  the  Republican  party  in  California.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  leading  Republican  journals  of  the  East  have  re- 
printed the  warning,  to  show  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Re- 
publican party  that  there  is  danger  in  California.  Numer- 
ous letters  have  come  from  Republicans  all  over  the  country 
expressing  sympathy  and  consternation.  But  no  campaign 
funds  drift  into  the  hands  of  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee  from  the  East.  Eastern  Republicans  express 
much  sympathy,  but  they  express  no  money. 

The  Democratic  organs  have  been  dilating  with  horror  on 
the  "  vast  sums  to  be  collected  from  Wall  Street  for  the  Re- 
publican campaign  fund."  The  only  effect  of  these  denun- 
ciations of  the  Wall  Street  plutocrats  has  been  to  cause 
Western  Republicans  to  close  their  purses.  It  is  the  belief 
of  the  average  California  Republican  that  "  Mark  Hanna  is 
going  to  put  up  about  a  million  dollars  to  save  California." 
We  may  inform  California  Republicans  that  Mark  Hanna  is 
not  going  to  put  up  a  million  dollars  to  save  California,  and 
from  the  reports  of  returning  Californian  Republicans  who 
have  seen  Mr.  Hanna  and  other  members  of  the  National 
Campaign  Committee,  it  is  not  probable  that  Mr.  Hanna 
is  going  to  put  up  a  cent. 

In  the  first  place,  the  amount  of  money  collected  in  the 
East  is  vastly  exaggerated.  Already  the  dispatches  hint 
that  Wall  Street  is  not  putting  up  as  much  as  was  ex- 
pected. In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
East  should  pay  the  campaign  expenses  of  California. 
This  is  looked  upon  as  being  a  rich  State.  It  is  a  rich 
State.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  pay  its  own 
campaign  expenses.  Yet  on  every  hand  in  California  we 
hear  nothing  but  questions  as  to  the  "  arrival  of  the  cam- 
paign fund  from  the  East." 

What  is  the  matter  with  raising  our  own  campaign  fund  ? 
The  California  State  Committee  has  less  money  to-day  than 
any  campaign  committee  ever  had  in  California  since  the 
Republican  party  was  organized.  The  amount  is  so  small 
that  it  can  scarcely  pay  for  clerk  hire,  for  rent  of  rooms, 
and  for  stamps  to  mail  the  campaign  documents  that  are 
now  going  out  from  the  office.  Yet  every  day  indignant 
California  Republicans  burst  into  these  rooms  demanding 
to  know  "why  the  work  is  not  begun,"  "why  the  cam- 
paign of  education  is  not  inaugurated,"  "  why  more 
literature  is  not  being  circulated,"  and  "why"  a  great 
many  other  things.  When  these  indignant  Republicans 
are  confronted  with  the  meagre  funds  in  the  committee's 
money-drawer,  and  a  mild  request  made  that  they  swell 
this  sum,  they  generally  cool  off  quickly  and  even  more 
quickly  depart.  There  is  nothing  which  so  cools  the  in- 
dignation of  a  kicking  Republican  over  the  tardiness  of 
the  State  Committee  as  to  request  him  to  put  himself  down 
for  a  good,  round  subscription. 

We  hear  much  talk  in  California  from  sound  -  money 
Republicans  and,  for  that  matter,  from  sound-money  Demo- 
crats.    There  is  not  a  banker,  scarcely  a  leading  merchant,  I 


and  very  rarely  a  professional  man  who  is  not  in  favor  of 
sound  money.  All  of  these  gentlemen  talk  in  a  broad- 
minded  and  impersonal  way  about  "  the  desirability  of  edu- 
cating the  people  "  and  "  conducting  a  campaign  of  educa- 
tion." We  would  like  to  ask  them  who  is  going  to  pay  for 
it  ?  Somebody  has  to  pay  for  everything  in  this  world. 
The  founders  who  cast  the  type,  the  paper-makers  who 
make  the  paper,  the  ink-makers  who  make  the  ink,  the 
printers  who  print  the  documents,  the  girls  who  address  the 
wrappers,  the  post-ofHce  clerks  and  carriers  who  handle 
campaign  literature — all  of  these  people  have  to  be  paid. 
They  make  their  living  that  way. 

We  recommend  to  these  high-minded  and  impersonal 
gentlemen  who  believe  so  strongly  in  "  circulating  the  truth 
about  sound  money,"  that  they  show  the  faith  that  is  in  them 
by  contributing  toward  the  cost.  If  they  go  to  the  office  of 
the  Republican  State  Committee,  they  will  find  that  the 
chairman  is  getting  a  huge  disgust  on  him  for  these  Repub- 
licans who  are  so  fond  of  telling  how  to  conduct  this  cam- 
paign and  stigmatizing  the  committee  for  its  tardiness  for 
beginning  it,  but  who  display  a  most  remarkable  reluctance 
in  putting  up  their  money  to  back  their  words.  The  com- 
mittee has  already  made  itself  personally  responsible  for 
some  thousands  of  dollars.  This  is  a  disgrace  to  the  Re- 
publican party  of  California. 

The  Republicans  of  California  might  as  well  know  here 
and  now  that  the  National  Republican  Committee  is  not 
going  to  flood  this  State  with  money.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  they  will  send  any  money  here  at  all.  The 
National  Committee  has  decided  that  the  battle  is  going 
to  be  fought  out  in  the  Middle  West,  presumably  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana.  They  are  going  to  concentrate  all  their 
money  there.  They  see  no  reason  why  they  should  send 
money  to  California.  They  have  made  private  assurances 
that  they  intend  to  send  no  money  here.  We  therefore  call 
most  earnestly  upon  the  Republicans  of  this  State  who  be- 
lieve their  own  assertions  when  they  say  that  free  silver 
means  a  danger  to  the  State  and  nation,  to  back  up  the  faith 
that  is  in  them.  If  they  believe  in  sound  money,  let  them 
prove  it.  Let  them  put  up  some  sound  money  for  sound 
money's  sake.     Money  talks. 


The  Argonaut  has  frequently  had  occasion  to  comment  on 

m     ^         .        the  vast  amount  of  frivolous  matter  that  the 

The  Dailies' 

Aversion  to         daily  papers  print.     It  is  remarkable,  when 

Printing  Sense.    (J,ey  nave   s0    much    space    apparently  to  fill, 

so  much  paper  to  cover,  and  so  many  linotype  machines  to 
run,  that  they  should  so  carefully  cut  down  matter  that  peo- 
ple want  to  read.  The  speech  of  Thomas  B.  Reed,  delivered 
at  Old  Orchard,  Me.,  August  25th,  was  not  printed  in  full  in 
any  daily  paper  in  San  Francisco. 

Since  the  campaign  began,  we  have  observed  that  the 
Examiner  has  several  times  printed  Republican  speeches  in 
full  when  the  Chronicle  has  given  only  a  synopsis.  We 
have  been  struck  by  this,  and  wondered  -why  the  Chronicle, 
ostensibly  a  Republican  newspaper,  should  allow  itself  to 
be  so  badly  beaten  by  a  Democratic  newspaper  in  print- 
ing Republican  speeches.  But  in  this  particular  case  none 
of  the  papers  printed  anything  but  a  synopsis.  We  sup- 
pose the  editors  of  the  dailies  know  their  business,  but  when 
important  speeches  are  delivered  by  men  of  such  promi- 
nence as  Thomas  B.  Reed  in  the  Republican  party,  Bourke 
Cochran  in  the  Democratic  party,  and  William  Jennings 
Bryan  in  the  Popocratic  party,  it  would  seem  that  the  dailies 
ought  to  find  space  to  print  them  in  full  instead  of 
them  down. 

If  the  daily  papers   were   pressed  for    space, 
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understand  it,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be.  As  we  write,  our 
eye  falls  on  a  paper  before  us,  and  among  the  valuable  arti- 
cles therein  contained  are  the  following  :  "  A  French  Bur- 
lesque of  the  Holy  Bible,"  with  interesting  caricatures  of 
Adam,  in  a  plug  hat,  and  Eve,  in  a  hoop-skirt ;  also  a  bald- 
headed  Enoch  being  transported  to  heaven  by  means  of 
rubber  balloons  ;  "  A  Large  Lion  Killed  by  a  Fierce  Bull  in 
the  Arena,"  with  three  blood-curdling  pictures  of  the  same  ; 
"  Mrs.  Lease  Measured  for  the  Daily  Fake"  together  with 
minute  and  detailed  figures  concerning  Mrs.  Lease's  "  bust," 
"  neck,"  "  forearm,"  "  chest,"  "  thigh,"  "  waist,"  and  "  hips  "  ; 
"Society  Ladies  Going  Barefoot:  The  Kneipp  Cure  in 
Gotham's  Swell  Set,"  with  pictures  making  liberal  dis- 
play of  the  "  society  ladies'  "  ankles  ;  "  The  Bike  Parson  in 
his  Pulpit,"  showing  him  preaching  from  a  bicycle  ; 
"  How  a  Fanatical  Mohammedan  Priest  at  the  Buda-Pesth 
Exposition  Leaped  Barefooted  on  a  Sword";  "A  Society 
Man  at  Long  Branch  Leaps  his  Horse  over  a  Billiard- 
Table"  ;  "A  Petrified  Father  Dragged  from  the  Grave,  and 
the  Agents  Fired  upon  by  the  Pursuing  Relatives"  ;  "  Hunt- 
ing Crocodiles  with  Babies  for  Bait";  "Snow-Balling  in 
New  York  in  Midsummer " ;  "  Wild  Hindoo  Fanatics 
Dancing  on  Blazing  Coals "  ;  "A  Plan  to  Make  Human 
Birds";  "A  Prince  Blacks  Boots";  "College  Girls  Play 
Ball  in  Bloomers " ;  and  "  Lions  in  Leash  in  the  Public 
Streets."  Strange  and  horrible  pictures  accompany  these 
articles,  including  a  number  of  "  snap-shot  photographs  taken 
of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  and  bride  during  their  honey- 
moon." 

Interesting  and  valuable  as  may  be  all  the  foregoing 
articles,  we  submit  that  their  publication  indicates  a  certain 
amount  of  space  at  the  command  of  the  editors.  Why, 
then,  should  they  cut  down  political  speeches  ?  It  is  true  that 
there  may  be  more  people  interested  in  Mrs.  Lease's  bust  and 
hips  or  in  Mrs.  Cornelius  Vanderbilt's  honeymoon  hosiery 
than  in  Thomas  B.  Reed's  views  on  free-silver  coinage. 
But  limited  as  may  be  the  number  of  men  in  the  United 
States  who  still  retain  brains  enough  to  read  political 
speeches,  we  think  the  papers  should  take  cognizance  of 
their  existence,  and  print  during  the  campaign  at  least  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  matter  intended  for  intelligent  beings,  even  if 
it  be  put  in  very  small  type  and  in  the  most  obscure  pages 
of  the  paper. 

Reference  was  made  in  these  columns  last  week  to  the  fact 
that    the    fruit    crop    in    this    State   will   be 

The  California  r 

Fruit  doubled  within  the  next  two  years.     This  is 

Problem.  a  fact  over  tije  results  of  which  the  fruit- 

growers and  all  interested  in  the  fruit  industry  of  this  State 
would  do  well  to  ponder  deeply.  For  several  years  more 
fruit  has  been  produced  than  there  was  a  profitable  mar- 
ket for,  and  large  quantities  have  been  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  in  the  orchards  because  there  was  no  profit  in 
handling  it  The  consumption  in  this  State  is  clearly  far 
short  of  the  supply,  and  some  outlet  must  be  found  for 
the  surplus  if  the  fruit-growers  are  not  to  sustain  heavy 
losses. 

The  shipment  of  fruit  to  the  Eastern  markets  has  been 
depended  upon  to  relieve  the  situation,  and  this  has  been  of 
some  value.  In  1890,  the  shipments  of  fresh  deciduous 
fruits  amounted  to  34,042  tons,  and  about  the  same  amount 
of  citrus  fruits  was  shipped.  In  1894,  the  shipments  of 
deciduous  fruits  had  increased  to  89,787  tons,  and  the  citrus 
fruits  to  58,964.  In  1893,  the  shipments  of  citrus  fruits  had 
reached  So,657,  and  in  1895  they  were  115,825  tons.  The 
shortage  in  1894  was  owing  to  the  action  of  frost,  and  the 
same  cause  resulted  in  a  falling  off  in  the  shipments  of 
deciduous  fruits  in  1895,  which  amounted  to  only  66,254 
tons.  These  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  to  the  Eastern  market 
can  be  increased,  but  the  growth  is  necessarily  slow  and  the 
risks  are  great.  The  fruit  must  be  carefully  selected ;  only 
the  first  quality  can  be  shipped,  and  extreme  care  must  be 
exercised  in  packing.  Delays  during  transportation,  or 
before  sales  are  made,  are  likely  to  turn  the  expected  profit 
into  a  complete  loss.  Attempts  have  been  made  at  various 
times  during  the  last  four  years  to  ship  fresh  fruit  to  London, 
but  they  have  not  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the  business  is 
profitable  under  existing  circumstances.  Improvements  in 
methods  of  transportation  in  the  future  may  render  Europe 
a  profitable  outlet  for  a  part  of  our  surplus,  but  this  relief  is 
not  likely  to  come  in  the  near  future. 

The  perishable  character  of  the  product  presents  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  marketing  green  fruits,  and  this  may 
be  overcome  by  drying  or  by  canning.  The  shipments  of 
these  two  classes  during  the  last  five  years  have  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  the  shipments  of  green  fruits. 
Taking  1894  as  the  normal  year,  the  shipments  of  green 
fruit  increased  163  per  cent.,  dried  fruits  58  per  cent.,  and 
canned  fruits  31  per  cent.  Under  normal  conditions,  the  in- 
"fsed  shipments  of  canned  and  dried  fruits  should  in- 
se  as  rapidly  as  those  of  fresh  fruits,  if  not  more 
y.  The  shipments  of  canned  fruits  have,  indeed, 
fallen  off  when  the  shipments  of  1890  and   1895  are  com- 


pared.    In  the  former  year  40,060  tons  were  shipped,  in  the 
latter  31,295  tons. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  this,  and  the  more  impor- 
tant may  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  fruit-growers  themselves. 
They  claim  that  the  capital  required  for  canning  is  more 
than  they  can  afford  to  invest  ;  that  in  canned  fruits  the 
fruit  forms  only  one-third  of  the  cost  and  the  canning  two- 
thirds.  They  would  therefore  have  to  expend  two  dollars 
in  order  to  sell  one  dollar's  worth  of  their  product.  At  first 
view  this  may  sound  very  plausible,  but  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  on  the  sale  of  the  canned  fruit  they  receive  the 
two  dollars  back  and  also  sell  their  fruit,  while  otherwise 
they  would  have  the  fruit  on  their  hands  as  a  dead  loss,  the 
validity  of  the  objection  is  not  so  apparent.  If  they  object 
that  a  fruit-grower  has  not  the  surplus  capital  to  invest  in  a 
canning  plant,  the  answer  is  that  one  fruit-grower  may  not 
have,  but  through  cooperation  they  can  raise  it.  A  busi- 
ness man  who  finds  that  he  can  not  sell  his  product  without 
making  certain  improvements,  makes  those  improvements, 
even  though  he  may  have  to  borrow  the  capital  to  do  so. 
The  fruit-growers  would  do  well  to  infuse  a  little  of  the 
methods  of  the  business  man  into  their  business. 

Cooperation  in  shipping  fresh  fruit  has  been  practiced 
with  considerable  success  ;  there  is  no  apparent  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  effective  in  canning  fruit.  The  failure  here- 
tofore has  been  through  jealousy  and  friction  among  the  fruit- 
growers, and,  as  long  as  this  continues,  they  may  expect  to 
find  their  business  run  at  a  loss.  If  it  is  urged  that  the 
fruit-grower  is  not  a  business  man  and  can  not  profitably  en- 
gage in  a  business  of  buying  and  selling,  the  difficulty  may 
be  met  by  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  who  is  a 
business  man,  and  who  will  act  under  the  direction  of  the 
fruit-growers  as  a  board  of  directors.  The  fruit-canning  in- 
dustry in  this  State  has  not  grown  as  it  should  have  done 
heretofore,  because  of  another  class  of  friction.  When  a 
man  with  capital  has  erected  a  cannery  and  offered  the  fruit- 
grower an  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  surplus,  the  latter 
has  raised  his  price  to  a  prohibitory  point,  and  the  canner 
has  failed.  It  is  natural  to  try  to  get  as  much  for  one's 
product  as  possible,  but  it  is  foolish  to  kill  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs. 

Brief  reference  was  made  last  week  to  the  possibility  of 
finding  a  profitable  market  for  California  dried  fruits  in 
Germany.  Sun-dried  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears  will  com- 
mand from  22  to  25  cents  there.  Seven  pounds  of  fresh 
fruit  are  required  to  make  one  pound  of  dried  fruit.  As 
the  best  quality  of  fruit  is  used  for  shipping  or  canning, 
twenty  dollars  a  ton  ought  to  be  a  fair  price  for  the  remain- 
der. This  would  allow  seven  cents  a  pound  for  the  dried 
fruit.  Freight  by  steamship  from  San  Francisco  to  Ham- 
burg or  Bremen,  by  way  of  Panama,  costs  $9.65  a  ton,  or 
slightly  less  than  half  a  cent,  a  pound  ;  the  import  duty  is 
95.2  cents  for  224  pounds,  or  less  than  half  a  cent  a  pound. 
This  would  leave  14  to  16  cents  a  pound  for  middle-men 
and  for  packing  and  handling.  At  present  dried  fruits  are 
shipped  by  rail  from  California  to  Chicago  and  New  York, 
and  from  there  by  sea  to  Germany.  A  little  attention  to 
developing  the  business  along  the  lines  of  least  resistance 
rather  than  those  of  greatest  resistance  would  result  in  a 
considerable  increase  of  business  in  Europe  at  a  handsome 
profit. 

There  has  been  a  deal  of  dissension   among  the  railway 

„   brotherhoods   at    their    recent    meeting   at 
"  Aristocratic  ° 

Labor  Terre  Haute,  Ind.     The  meeting  included 

Unions.  tije   Order   of    Railway    Telegraphers,   the 

Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  the  Order  of  Rail- 
way Conductors,  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Trainmen, 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen.  Instigated 
by  Debs,  president  of  the  American  Railway  Union,  the 
local  trades-unions  of  Terre  Haute  declined  the  invitation 
to  attend.  In  their  declination,  they  made  some  bitter  reflec- 
tions on  Chief  Arthur,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  and  Grand-Master  Sargent,  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Firemen.  The  Central  Labor  Union,  of  Terre  Haute, 
denounced  the  engineers'  and  firemen's  organizations  as 
"not  labor  organizations,"  and  further  said  that  they  were 
"  aristocratic  labor  organizations." 

This  is  an  old  quarrel,  resulting  from  the  refusal  of  the 
engineers  and  firemen  on  several  occasions — notably  in  the 
great  railroad  strike  of  1894 — to  share  in  the  wholesale 
arson  and  murder  instigated  by  the  American  Railway 
Union.  Sargent  and  Arthur  both  defended  their  organiza- 
tions. Both  of  them  are  conservative  men,  with  brains 
under  their  hats,  and  not  vicious  and  lazy  jaw-workers  such 
as  rule  the  American  Railway  Union.  Chief  Sargent  said 
that  the  Firemen's  Brotherhood  was  composed  of  good  citi- 
zens, but  that  they  would  not  allow  themselves  to  be  dictated 
to  by  "walking  delegates,"  or  "ordered  out,"  except  by  the 
men  whom  they  had  themselves  elected  to  positions  of  au- 
thority. Chief  Arthur,  of  the  Engineers,  said  that  his 
brotherhood  was  composed  of  men  representing  a  skilled 
branch  of  labor.     As  to  the  charge   of  "  aristocracy,"  he 


said  :  "  I  commenced  as  a  wiper,  was  promoted  to  be  a  fire- 
man, and  then  became  an  engineer.  I  always  knew  my 
place  and  did  my  work.  I  advise  our  men  to  shun  saloons 
and  gambling-dens.  If  that  is  preaching  aristocracy,  I  am 
an  aristocrat.  If  I  had  my  way,  I  would  close  all  the 
saloons,  and  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a  Keeley  In- 
stitute. Workingmen  are  their  own  worst  enemies,  but  the 
Brotherhood  of  Engineers  is  making  better  men  of  the  engi- 
neers in  the  train  service.  The  Brotherhood  of  Engineers 
has  paid  six  millions  of  insurance  to  its  members.  It  holds 
to-day  written  contracts  with  one  hundred  and  seven  railway 
companies  as  to  wages.  In  one  year  it  expelled  three  hun- 
dred and  seventy  members  for  drunkenness,  and  it  is 
steadily  raising  the  moral  standard  of  the  engineers." 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  organization  that  the  American 
Railway  Union  denounces  as  "  aristocratic,"  it  is  a  very 
great  pity  that  there  are  not  more  aristocratic  labor  unions. 
That  kind  of  aristocracy  which  replaces  mob  law  by  moral- 
ity, laziness  by  industry,  and  drunkenness  by  sobriety,  is  a 
kind  of  aristocracy  which  is  not  repugnant  to  American 
citizenship.  We  think  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers and  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  are  not 
too  aristocratic,  but  too  honest,  to  associate  with  such  a  mob 
as  the  American  Railway  Union.  We  hope  some  day  they 
will  get  out  of  it,  and  we  think  they  will. 


worked  Em- 
porium Clerks. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  Feist,  the 
The  Over  president    of  the   Emporium    Company,    in 

which  he  takes  issue  with  the  Argonaut  for 
the  statements  published  last  week  regard- 
ing the  dispute  between  the  management  and  the  employees. 
Mr.  Feist  claims  that  "  the  Emporium  is  not  a  dry-goods 
store,  but  an  institution  planned  to  sell  every  commodity 
that  can  possibly  be  sold  at  retail,  the  dry-goods  department 
being  only  a  small  section  of  it."  The  Emporium  "  em- 
ploys about  one  thousand  people,  of  which  number  about 
two  hundred  are  in  the  dry-goods  department ;  the  balance 
are  in  the  other  departments,  such  as  clothing,  furnishing 
goods,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  closed  at  six  o'clock  every  even- 
ing except  Saturday."  He  further  claims  that  "  it  would  be 
impossible  to  keep  one  department  open  while  the  others 
are  closed."  But  why  should  the  one  be  kept  open  for 
fifteen  hours  ? 

As  was  said  in  these  columns  last  week,  the  Argonaut  has 
no  quarrel  with  the  Emporium.  When  the  laborers  work- 
ing on  the  building  proposed  to  boycott  it,  the  Argonaut 
believed  the  laborers  to  be  in  the  wrong,  and  vigorously 
defended  the  Emporium.  But  in  the  present  case  we  con- 
sider that  the  management  is  wrong,  and  nothing  that  Mr. 
Feist  has  said  has  led  us  to  change  that  opinion. 

Mr.  Feist  claims  that  the  statement  that  the  employees 
are  not  paid  for  working  overtime  is  incorrect,  because 
"  they  are  employed  with  the  understanding  that  they  must 
work  on  Saturday  evenings."  None  the  less,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  they  do  have  to  work  until  ten-thirty  o'clock  on 
Saturday  evenings,  and  they  are  not  paid  extra  for  this 
work.  It  may  be  that  many  people  prefer  to  do  their  shop- 
ping in  the  evening,  finding  it  difficult,  because  of  family 
cares  or  the  demands  of  business,  to  make  their  purchases 
in  the  day-time.  But  these  people  would  willingly  incon- 
venience themselves  to  this  extent  rather  than  put  a  hard- 
ship upon  others.  If  that  is  impossible,  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  Saturday  work  being  arranged  in  two  shifts  of 
eight  hours  each. 

Mr.  Feist  claims  that  "  the  business  of  San  Francisco  has 
been  increased  since  the  Emporium  was  opened  to  as  large 
a  degree  as  its  sales  amount  to."  It  may  be  true  that 
through  underselling,  and,  as  a  result  of  their  methods  of 
combining  expenses,  the  sales  have  been  somewhat  increased; 
but  it  is  preposterous  to  suppose  that  the  people  of  this  city 
have  suddenly  increased  their  consumption  of  clothing  and 
goods  of  various  kinds  to  the  extent  of  several  thousand 
dollars  a  month  because  a  new  store  has  been  opened.  A 
decrease  in  price,  unless  it  is  far  more  extensive  than  any  cut 
made  by  the  Emporium,  will  not  largely  increase  the  demand. 
The  business  competitors  of  the  Emporium  have  felt  the 
competition  in  their  decreased  sales,  and  they  are  the  ones 
most  likely  to  know  how  general  business  is  being  affected. 
If  the  retail  stores  are  exposed  -to  the  competition  of  de- 
partment stores,  it  is  evident  that  in  time  many  must  go  to 
the  wall.  The  department  store,  by  combining  the  ex- 
penses of  the  various  departments,  and  by  their  economies 
in  purchases,  are  enabled  to  underbid  their  competitors  ; 
and  as  these  competitors  are  forced  to  the  wall,  their  stores 
become  vacant  and  rents  are  reduced.  The  department 
store  combines  under  one  roof  the  branches  of  business 
which  would  otherwise  occupy  twenty  or  thirty  stores. 
It  may  be  that  the  real  estate  surrounding  any  of  the 
large  department  stores  in  America  has  quadrupled  in 
value,  as  Mr.  Feist  says,  although  we  doubt  it.  But 
this  view  of  the  question  does  not  take  into  considera- 
tion the   effect  upon  other  parts  of  the  city.     There  is  a 
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general  impression  that,  while  department  stores  may  pos- 
sibly." fill  a  long  felt  want  "  in  the  large  cities  of  the  East, 
this  city  is  not  yet  large  enough  to  support  one,  and 
that  the  competition  created  by  it  will  cause  disaster. 


Attention   was    called    in    these    columns    recently    to    the 
menace  to  the  people  of    this  State  result- 

California  5  r      r 

Danger  from  ing  from  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
Consumptives.  consumptives  attracted  here  by  the  mild- 
ness of  the  climate  and  the  claim  that  it  is  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  those  afflicted  with  phthisis.  The  statements  then 
made  by  the  Argonaut  have  been  questioned,  but  a  pam- 
phlet recently  issued  by  Dr.  Remondino,  of  San  Diego, 
would  seem  to  bear  out  those  statements.  The  pamphlet  is 
reprinted  from  the  transactions  of  the  fourth  annual  State 
Sanitary  Convention  held  at  Los  Angeles  on  April  20th  of 
this  year,  and  urges  the  necessity  of  strict  sanitary  regula- 
tions in  order  to  protect  the  healthy  from  contagion  when  they 
come  into  contact  with  those  who  are  suffering  from  con- 
sumption. 

As  Dr.  Remondino  says,  comparatively  few  people  appre- 
ciate how  serious  is  the  danger.  A  patient  suffering  from 
small-pox  is  avoided,  and  the  strictest  quarantine  regulations 
are  adopted  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease.  But  a 
consumptive,  who  is  suffering  from  a  malady  that  is  equally 
contagious  and  far  more  fata],  is  taken  into  the  houses  of 
those  who  are  not  infected,  and  is  given  the  opportunity  to 
spread  the  disease  among  those  who  would  not  otherwise 
be  affected.  The  ravages  of  the  grippe  have  rendered 
many  previously  sound  and  healthy  persons  easy  culture- 
fields  for  the  lodgment  of  the  bacillus  of  tuberculosis. 
Hence  the  population  with  a  tendency  to  consumption  has 
largely  increased  of  late  years,  and  the  danger  from  the 
presence  of  consumptives  has  correspondingly  increased. 

The  preventive  measures  should  begin  at  the  State  line. 
Consumptives  should  be  carried  by  the  railroads  only  in  sep- 
arate cars  specially  constructed  for  their  accommodation. 
The  furniture  of  these  cars  and  their  general  arrangement 
should  be  such  as  would  permit  a  thorough  steaming  and 
fumigation  at  the  end  of  each  single  journey.  No  towels, 
bedding,  or  other  furnishings  used  in  these  cars  should  be 
permitted  to  become  mingled  with  those  that  belong  to  the 
other  class  of  cars,  either  in  the  laundry  or  in  the  store- 
room. Hotels  should  lodge  consumptives  only  in  rooms  so 
arranged  that  they  can  subsequently  be  easily  disinfected. 
The  bacillus  of  consumption  exists  apart  from  the  body,  and 
the  greatest  care  should  be  exercised  to  destroy  it.  Disin- 
fectants that  are  advertised  as  a  certain  preventive  are  often 
of  no  avail.  Boiling  water,  superheated  steam,  and  an 
efficient  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  are  the  only  real  de- 
structives of  the  bacillus.  Serious  harm  is  often  done  by 
dependence  upon  these  inefficient  remedies.  In  hotels, 
where  meals  are  sent  to  the  rooms  of  consumptives,  sugar,  ! 
salt,  pepper,  or  other  articles  of  food  that  are  likely  to  be 
returned  to  the  pantry  and  mixed  with  the  common  source 
of  supply  should  be  served  only  with  the  utmost  care,  and 
in  receptacles  that  are  not  to  be  used  elsewhere. 

The  breezes  from  the  ocean  that  prevail  throughout  Cali- 
fornia during  the  summer  months  are  laden  with  ozone, 
which  is  peculiarly  effective  in  destroying  the  bacillus  of 
consumption.  The  bright,  warm  sua  is  equally  effective. 
But  the  bacillus  must  be  steadily  exposed,  and  there  is  dan- 
ger that,  before  it  is  rendered  inert,  it  may  be  blown  into 
shady  and  protected  places  where  the  vitality  of  the  bacillus 
may  be  indefinitely  preserved.  Throughout  Southern  Cali- 
fornia it  is  the  practice  of  private  families  to  rent  rooms  to 
boarders  without  any  inquiry  as  to  their  physical  condition. 
In  this  way  those  infected  with  consumption  are  brought 
into  the  most  intimate  contact  with  those  who  are  well,  and 
the  disease  is  indefinitely  multiplied. 

A  failure  to  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  occasion  may 
result  in  the  disease  becoming  endemic  in  California  instead 
of  simply  epidemic  The  danger  is  not  so  much  from  per- 
sonal contact  with  those  who  are  affected,  as  from  the  con- 
tagion coming  from  infected  rooms  with  their  germ-infected 
furnishings,  from  the  dust  infection  on  streets,  and  from 
food  that  has  become  infected.  The  situation  is  one  that 
demands  the  most  rigid  quarantine  regulations,  and  it  is  a 
wholesome  sign  that  the  physicians  have  taken  the  matter 
up  and  are  devoting  to  it  the  most  earnest  consideration. 


all  that  could  be  done  for  its  use  with  safety  and  honor  to  the  United 
States  acting  apart  from  other  governments.  This  has  been  the  un- 
broken policy  of  the  Republican  party  since  1875.  It  has  inaugu- 
rated no  new  policy.  It  will  keep  in  circulation  and  as  good  as  gold 
all  of  the  silver  and  paper  money  which  are  now  included  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  country.  It  will  maintain  their  parity.  It  will  preserve 
their  quality  in  the  future  as  it  has  always  done  in  the  past." 

Concerning  the  question  of  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry, Major  McKinley  says  : 

"  It  is  not  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  money  which  is  the  need  of 
the  time,  but  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  ;  not  an  increase 
of  coin,  but  an  increase  of  confidence  ;  not  more  coinage,  but  a  more 
active  use  of  the  money  coined  ;  not  open  mints  for  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  the  silver  of  the  world,  but  open  mills  for  the  full  and  un- 
restricted labor  of  American  workingmen." 

The  document  is  a  strong  and  striking  one.  This  is  in- 
deed   an    epigrammatic   summing  up  of   the  issue — "  NOT 

OPEN  MINTS  FOR  FREE  SILVER,  BUT  OPEN  MILLS  FOR 
FREE    LABOR." 


and  Ofe 
Mills. 


Major  McKinley's  letter  of  acceptance  has  been  given  to  the 
Open  Mints  press  too  late  for  us  to  comment  at  length 

upon  it  this  week.  It  is  an  able  document, 
and  devotes  about  equal  space  to  the  mone- 
tary issue  and  the  tariff  issue.  The  monetary  issue,  how- 
ever, is  placed  first.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  Major 
McKinley's  views  upon  the  tariff,  but  inasmuch  as  there  has 
been  some  doubt  by  pseudo-friends  as  to  his  views  on  the 
monetary  issue,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  this  sentence 
from  his  letter  : 

"  The  Republican  party  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  opposed  to 
the  use  of  silver  money,  as  its  record  abundantly  shows.     It  has  done 


We  observe  by  the  daily  papers  that  the  real- estate  firm  of 
A  Very  O'Farrell  &  Co.  has  "failed,"  "made  an  as- 

Curious  signment,"    or  "gone  into  bankruptcy,"   as 

Failure.  variously   stated   in   various  journals.     We 

do  not  understand  this.  We  should  like  to  be  enlightened. 
How  can  real-estate  agents  "fail"?  How  can  agents  for 
other  people  "become  bankrupt"?  We  take  it  that  the 
business  of  real-estate  agents  is  handling  other  people's 
property — for  a  consideration  ;  the  collecting  of  their  rents 
— for  a  consideration  ;  the  purchase  of-  property — for  a  con- 
sideration ;  the  sale  of  their  property — for  a  consideration  ; 
the  care  and  custody  of  their  property — for  a  consideration. 
How  agents,  acting  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  purely  as 
the  trusted  agents  of  others,  can  become  "  bankrupts,"  we  can 
not  begin  to  understand.  We  hope  the  courts  will  shed  some 
light  upon  this  dark  subject.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the 
clients  of  these  bankrupt  agents  must  feel  slightly  perturbed. 
They  have  reason  to  be  so.  There  is  a  legal  maxim,  "  Qui 
facit  per  alium,  facit  per  se."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
agents,  in  "failing,"  did  not  "fail"  for  their  principals,  but 
"failed"  for  themselves  alone. 


active  touch  with  mining  and  financial  affairs,  and  his  re- 
ports, annually  issued,  are  among  the  most  valuable  contri-. 
butions  to  the  monetary  statistics  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  has  closely  followed  the  course  of 
public  events  and  financial  legislation.  The  references  that 
appear  in  the  body  of  the  articles  show  extensive  read- 
ing and  close  study.  The  book  is  one  that  will  be  widely 
welcomed  at  the  present  time. 

Those  Democrats  who  are  now  going  through  such  mental 
Bryan  and  travail  over  their  indisposition  to  vote  for  a 

Bolting  Republican   on   a   sound  -  money   platform, 

Democrats.  Mj  their  fear  ef  voting  for  a  Democrat  on 

a  free-silver  and  socialistic  platform,  may  derive  some-  sup- 
port and  comfort  from  the  words  of  the  candidate  who  is 
the  banner-bearer  of  the  Democrats.  On  February  18, 
1896,  William  Jennings  Bryan  wrote  to  George  M.  Carden, 
of  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  letter  in  which  the  following  words  occur  : 
"  I  would  not  follow  the  Democratic  party  to  a  gold  stand- 
ard. No  convention  can  rob  me  of  my  convictions.  A 
man's  duty  to  his  country  is  higher  than  his  duty  to  his 
party."  After  this,  no  Democrat  need  hesitate  to  bolt 
Bryan,  as  Bryan  himself  did  not  hesitate  to  state  that  he 
would  bolt  the  Democratic  party. 


The  Miracles 


The  supreme  court  handed  down  a  decision  this  week  which 
The  County  ^as  aa   'mPortant  bearing  upon  the  election 

Government  to  be  held  in  this  State  next  November. 
AcT-  The  county  government   act  provided  that 

county  officers  should  hold  for  a  term  of  four  years.  A 
subsequent  section,  intended  to  apply  only  to  counties  of 
the  eighth  class — to  which  Fresno  belongs — provided  that 
the  county  officers  should  be  elected  every  two  years.  These 
provisions  have  given  rise  to  several  questions,  and  numer- 
ous cases  have  been  brought  before  the  supreme  court  to 
decide  them.  The  case  in  which  the  present  decision  is 
rendered  was  brought  against  the  board  of  supervisors  of 
Solano  County,  and  decides  that  the  provision  fixing  the 
term  of  office  of  county  officers  at  four  years,  being  gen- 
eral, supersedes  the  special  provision,  and  that,  therefore, 
there  will  be  no  election  for  county  officers  this  year.  A 
special  provision  regarding  the  boards  of  supervisors,  in- 
tended to  classify  them  into  two  classes,  one  to  go  out  of 
office  at  each  general  election,  is,  however,  not  affected  by 
this  provision,  and  there  will,  therefore,  be  a  certain  number 
of  supervisors  elected  this  fall  in  the  counties  to  which  the 
act  applies.  The  provision  in  regard  to  Fresno  County  is 
held  to  be  unconstitutional 

The  question  yet  remains  as  to  whether  the  county  govern- 
ment act  applies  to  San  Francisco,  which  has  a  consolidated 
city  and  county  government.  This  point  is  to  be  decided  in 
a  case  that  is  now  being  considered  by  the  court.  An  inti- 
mation was  given,  however,  in  the  case  of  Miller  versus 
Curry,  recently  decided,  that  justices  of  the  peace,  the 
county  clerk,  recorder,  and  sheriff  are  county  officers 
and  will  hold  for  four  years,  while  the  distinctly  city  officers 
will  hold  for  only  two  years. 

We  hope  that  the  next  legislature  will  repeal  the  act 
affirmed  by  the  supreme  court.  Two  years  is  plenty  long 
enough  for  county  officers.  Fancy  San  Francisco  with  two 
years  more  of  Sutro  ! 

The  wide  discussion  of  the  money  question  has  resulted  in 
John  Valentine  the  Publ>cation  of  numerous  pamphlets 
on  treating   the    subject    in    all    its    various 

"  Money."  phases.     Of  these,  none  is  more  valuable 

or  interesting  to  the  people  of  this  State  than  "  Money,"  a 
collection  of  papers  published  by  John  J.  Valentine,  the 
president  of  Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  The  titles  of  the  papers, 
which  will  give  an  idea  of  their  scope,  are  "  The  Natural 
Law  of  Money,"  "  International  Bimetallism,"  "  Free  Sil- 
ver," "  Currency,"  and  "  The  Silver  Question  and  Hard 
Times."  The  first  four  were  read  before  the  Berkeley 
club,  the  last  is  a  series  of  letters  published  in  the 
News  Letter  in  answer  to  four  papers  published  in 
the  Overland  Monthly  under  the  title  of  "  Hard  Times." 
Mr.  Valentine  is  eminently  qualified  to  speak  on  these 
subjects.     For  more   than    forty    years   he    has    been    in 


It  is  gratifying  to  every  modern  mind  to  learn  that  the  pil- 
grimage to  the  shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de 
Beaupre,  patroness  of  Canada  and  attorney 
in  heaven  for  the  French  in  America,  this 
year  was  accomplished  without  accident  Ste.  Anne  enjoys 
Roman  Catholic  fame  as  the  "  Grandmother  of  God,"  she 
having  been  the  mother  of  the  Saviour's  mother.  The 
shrine  is  within  an  hour's  ride  of  Quebec,  and  has  been  in 
existence  some  three  centuries.  Ste.  Anne  is  represented 
only  by  a  bone  of  one  of  her  fingers,  which  is  preserved  in 
a  reliquary  of  glass,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  But  by 
kissing  this  reliquary  with  its  meagre  inclosure,  and  being 
in  a  right  frame  of  mind,  you  can  wish  anything  you  desire, 
and  get  it.  Belief  in  the  mirific  efficacy  of  Ste.  Anne's 
finger  is  not  bounded  by  geographical  lines,  happily. 
Hordes  of  pilgrims  who  have  lost  faith  in  the  doctors 
leave  the  United  States  every  July  and  journey  to  her 
chapel.  Last  year,  two  special  trains  bearing  hundreds  of 
the  representatives  of  the  Democracy  from  New  York  and 
New  England  came  into  collision,  and  there  was  loss  of  life 
and  votes,  as  well  as  much  mangling.  Scoffing  infidels 
inquired  why  it  was  that  Ste.  Anne,  potent  to  cure  all 
diseases  and  to  give  every  manner  of  good  fortune  to  her 
votaries — including  husbands,  for  which  French-Canadian 
maidens  modestly  pray  to  her — was  not  able  to  protect 
these  pilgrims  on  their  way  with  the  single  purpose  to  do 
her  honor.  Various  replies  have  been  made  to  that  inquiry, 
the  most  satisfactory  being  that  the  collision  occurred  on 
territory  over  which  some  other  saint  has  supervision.  Evi- 
dently proper  steps  have  been  taken  within  the  past  twelve- 
month to  restrain  the  malefic  energy  of  this  rival  saint,  for 
the  trains  in  July,  1 896,  got  to  the  shrine  all  right,  and  the 
miracles  were  performed  without  hitch. 

We  learn  from  an  Eastern  contemporary  that  among 
the  wonders  worked,  vouched  for  by  the  priests  and  re- 
ported by  the  paily  press  of  Quebec,  were  the  follow- 
ing : 

"  A  young  lady  of  Ontario,  who  has  long  been  a  sufferer  from 
spinal  disease,  was  carried  into  the  church,  and  after  venerating  the 
relic  of  Ste.  Anne,  she  arose  and  left  without  assistance. 

"  A  lady  of  Cape  St.  Ignace,  who  had  been  bed-ridden  for  years, 
felt  her  crutches  slip  away  from  her  while  she  prayed  at  the  foot  of 
the  statue.  She  has  had  no  further  need  of  them,  and  they  swell 
the  collection  in  the  church. 

"  A  woman  with  a  cancer  is  gaining  relief  by  pressing  it  against  the 
reliquary. 

"  A  man  from  Boston,  after  being  a  cripple  for  several  years,  was 
made  whole  by  kissing  the  relic. 

"  A  little  dumb  girl,  eleven  years  of  age,  miraculously  recovered 
speech,  and  cried  out :  '  Bonne  Ste.  Anne,  je  vous  remercie  ! '  " 

If  the  visitor  to  the  shrine,  being  bitten  by  the  malady  of 
modern  skepticism,  should  be  disposed  to  think  it  easier  of 
belief  that  the  priests  are  romancing  than  that  a  piece  of 
bone  renders  the  professions  of  medicine  and  surgery  un- 
necessary, he  is  triumphantly  confronted  with  proofs  which 
bring  him  to  confusion,  if  not  to  his  knees.  On  either  side 
of  the  church  door  is  a  crate,  twenty  feet  in  height,  filled 
with  crutches  and  canes  ;  and,  if  required,  affidavits  will  be 
furnished  by  the  cowled  brethren  to  establish  the  fact  that 
every  one  of  these  supports  to  ailing  men  and  women  was 
left  there  by  a  cripple  who,  being  restored  to  wholeness  by 
Ste.  Anne,  found  no  further  use  for  such  pitiful  secular  con- 
trivances as  crutches  and  canes.  If  these  crates  do  not 
satisfy,  your  doubting  attention  is  called  to  cases  on  the 
walls  of  the  sanctuary  containing  eye-glasses  and  spectacles 
which  have  been  contributed  by  persons  who  have  shown 
faith  in  Ste.  Anne  as  an  oculist.  She  is  likewise  good  for 
the  tobacco  habit,  and  a  row  of  relinquished  pipes  te 
at  once  to  her  anti-Raleigh  opinions  and  power. 

The  man  who  can  see  these  things  and  come  a 
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the  shrine  unconvinced  that  the  Almighty  is  completely 
under  the  influence  of  His  grandmother,  is  not  in  a  spiritual 
condition  that  fits  him  for  membership  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  or  in  such  as  to  encourage  hope  that  all  will 
be  well  with  him  in  the  great  hereafter. 

Though  Ste.  Anne's  principal  field  is  French  Canada,  she 
is  not  restricted  to  that  region  alone.  The  Church  of  St. 
Jean  de  Baptiste  in  the  city  of  New  York  has  a  fragment  of 
her.  If  our  memory  serves  us,  it  is  a  splinter  of  her  revered  . 
thigh-bone.  It  was  brought  from  Rome  less  than  two  years  1 
ago,  properly  authenticated  by  the  sign  manual  of  Leo  the 
Thirteenth,  and  Archbishop  Corrigan  prostrated  himself 
before  it,  thus  setting  an  example  to  the  faithful  which 
ought  to  have  been  followed.  Perhaps  it  has  been, 
but,  somehow,  the  press  of  New  York,  though  pro- 
foundly respectful  to  the  Roman  communion,  is  not  so 
eager  as  the  press  of  Quebec  to  celebrate  miracles. 
The  splinter  of  Ste.  Anne's  thigh-bone,  we  have  not  the 
least  doubt,  is  removing  tumors,  eliminating  cancers,  giving 
sight  to  the  blind,  straighteniqg  crooked  spines,  causing 
smokers  to  feel  a  distaste  for  their  pipes,  extracting  parasitic 
growths,  decayed  teeth,  and  a  fondness  for  sin.  To  think 
otherwise  would  be  to  confess  that  French  Canada  is  more 
pleasing  in  the  sight  of  heaven  than  Irish  New  York. 
That  we  refuse  to  admit,  both  on  philosophical  and  patriotic 
grounds.  Yet  why  this  silence  as  to  the  work  of  Ste. 
Anne  in  the  heart  of  American  civilization  ?  Surely  Mr. 
Pulitzer,  of  the  World,  and  Mr.  Hearst,  of  the  Journal, 
both  defenders  of  the  faith,  must  comprehend  that  our 
national  interest,  our  pride  of  country,  our  American  self- 
respect,  are  concerned  in  this  matter.  The  telegraph 
flashes  throughout  the  globe  news  of  the  miracles 
graciously  vouchsafed  by  Ste.  Anne  in  the  beggarly 
Canadian  village  where  her  shrine  is  set  up  ;  but  in 
our  own  metropolis  the  press  is  silent.  Silent  as  to 
cures  which  stagger  science,  overturn  probability,  challenge 
common  sense,  discourage  intelligence,  and  demonstrate 
that  the  eanh  of  faith  is  still  flat,  and  the  Maker  thereof  a 
resident  of  the  sky,  just  two  or  three  miles  overhead,  as  in 
the  blessed  days  before  astronomy  was  revived  and  the 
human  mind  emancipated  from  the  thumb  of  Mother 
Church.  The  Argonaut  is  aware  of  how  engrossing  are  the 
cares  of  daily  journalism,  yet,  notwithstanding,  we  are 
moved  to  request  that  Mr.  Pulitzer  and  Mr.  Hearst  should 
take  a  day  off  from  the  baby  hippopotamus  at  Central  Park, 
the  baboon  that  rides  a  bicycle,  the  snake  that  sucks  eggs, 
and  Mr.  Bryan,  and  tell  us  what  Ste.  Anne  is  doing  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  When  it  comes  to  miracles,  we  can  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  do  our  modest  best  to  hold 
our  American  end  up. 

The  fusion  between  the  Democrats   and  the   Populists  in 

_  Washington  and  Oregon  seems  to  be  com- 

Democrats  &  to 

Hauling  Down  plete.  In  both  these  States,  however,  we 
Skwall.  notice  that  the  Democratic  organization  has 

been  completely  swallowed  by  the  Populistic  anaconda,  and 
that  nothing  Democratic  protrudes  from  the  jaws  of  the 
Populistic  reptile  except  the  tips  of  the  Democratic  boots. 
Rarely  has  it  been  our  fortune  to  note  such  a  complete 
surrender  of  one  political  party  to  another  as  in  this  case. 
The  venerable  Democratic  party,  with  the  hoary  traditions 
of  nearly  a  century  upon  it,  has  been  ingested  by  this 
agricultural  abortion  of  scarcely  five  years'  growth.  The 
terms,  too,  which  the  Populists  have  dictated  to  the  Demo- 
crats have  been  of  the  most  arrogant  description.  We 
notice,  for  example,  that  the  Populist  Committee  of  Oregon, 
under  date  of  August  25th,  thus  addressed  the  Democratic 
Campaign  Committee  of  that  State:  "The  State  Central 
Committee  of  the  People's  Party  will  unite  on  one  electoral 
ticket  on  Presidential  electors  for  Bryan  and  Watson  on 
condition  thai  Arthur  SewalPs  name  does  not  appear  on  the 
ticket,  and  that  all  electors  vote  for  Bryan  and  Watson,  if 
elected."  This  proposition  was  at  once  accepted  by  the 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee. 

If  there  still  remain  any  old-line  Democrats  who  revere 
the  traditions  and  take  pride  in  the  history  of  the  Demo- 
cratic party,  how  do  they  like  these  arrogant  demands  from 
a  party  born  but  yesterday  ?  Any  sane  and  healthy  Demo- 
crat in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Cali- 
fornia who  votes  a  fusion  ticket  based  on  such  terms  as 
these,  must  be  so  mild  and  meek  a  person  that  beside  him 
the  clay-eaters  of  the  Carolinas  would  rank  as  high  and 
haughty  aristocrats  of  the  bluest  blood. 

What  ?  The  Populistic  party  to  demand  that  the  Demo- 
crats shall  haul  down  the  name  of  their  Vice-Presidential 
nominee,  and  to  have  that  demand  accepted  !  The  ghosts 
of  dead  and  gone  Democrats  will  return  to  stop  the  outrage. 
What  manner  of  men  can  vote  for  a  so-called  fusion  ticket 
when  such  ignominious  terms  as  these  have  been  imposed 
upon  them  ?  We  do  not  know  of  what  material  the  Demo- 
ic  voters  are  composed.  But  any  Democrat  who  can 
/ote  such  a  ticket  on  such  terms  must  have  milk-and-water 
in  his  veins  instead  of  good  red  blood. 
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Li  Hung  Chang,    the    Oriental    Statesman— How    he    Acquired  his 

Enormous  Wealth — His   Public  Career  and  his 

Personal  Qualities. 


While  Li  Hung  Chang,  the  premier  of  China,  is  the  great- 
est statesman  lhat  country  has  ever  produced,  and  ranks 
among  the  topmost  men  of  the  age,  he  is  also  conspicuous  for 
two  widely  diverse  things — great  wealth  and  great  happiness. 
He  is  one  of  the  ten  richest  men  on  the  globe,  and  goes 
through  the  world  laughing.  General  Grant  said  he  was  the 
happiest  man  he  had  ever  known. 

This  wealth  is  estimated  at  near  five  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  and  it  was  acquired  by  him  in  a  typical  way.  Be- 
fore Li  Hung  Chang  rose  to  power,  China  possessed  neither 
railroads,  telegraph,  telephones,  nor  hospitals.  Now  it  has 
all  four,  mostly  owned  by  Li.  Through  the  powerful  influ- 
ence of  Prince  Rung,  he  was  enabled  to  establish  factories 
and  reap  the  benefit  of  them,  while  giving  occupation  to 
thousands  of  his  countrymen.  By  the  introduction  of  silk- 
looms  he  has  made  Chinese  silk,  once  so  rare  and  costly, 
cheap  ;  and  he  has  engaged  artists  who  can  work  by  stencil 
as  well  as  by  brush,  so  that  Chinese  decoration  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  pittance.  In  one  of  Li's  factories  candlesticks 
are  made  at  a  cost  of  ten  cents  each,  and  they  are  sold  to 
importers  at  nine  dollars  apiece.  His  latest  mercantile  vent- 
ure is  the  manufacture  of  bicycles.  They  are  made  on 
land  granted  Li  by  the  Chinese  Government,  which  is  un- 
taxed property,  and  he  pays  no  rental  for  the  buildings, 
which  were  built  by  granted  workmen  at  no  expense  to  him- 
self. The  material  in  the  bicycles  costs  only  a  trifle,  and 
the  labor  even  less,  for  a  Chinese  workman  will  cheerfully 
work  for  a  turnip  a  day  and  a  dinner  of  rice.  These 
machines,  it  is  said,  can  be  sold  in  the  United  States  for 
thirteen  dollars  apiece,  and  they  are  excellent  specimens  of 
workmanship. 

Li  Hung  Chang  is  a  monopolist  upon  a  gigantic  scale. 
Other  Chinamen  may  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  realize 
the  wisdom  of  introducing  and  conducting  such  tremendous 
enterprises,  but  they  did  not  have  the  influence  with  the 
court  at  Pekin  which  is  so  necessary  to  the  successful  intro- 
duction and  operation  of  any  innovation  in  China.  Li  Hung 
Chang  made  himself  indispensable  to  the  emperor  and  the 
late  empress-dowager — the  latter,  in  fact,  being  the  real  ruler 
of  the  empire — as  the  first  step  in  the  consummation  of  his 
scheme,  and  his  success  is  shown  by  the  size  of  his  bank- 
account.  Contrary  to  the  usual  instincts  of  his  country- 
men, he  has  ever  been  partial  to  foreigners,  and  in  this  he  is 
wise,  though  it  has  increased  the  number  of  his  enemies. 
Frenchmen  direct  his  factories,  Americans  manage  his  rail- 
roads and  telegraph,  Swiss  oversee  his  watch  manufactories, 
Germans  officer  his  army,  and  English  sailors  command  his 
war-ships.  But  most  of  his  money-making  ideas  were  gath- 
ered from  intercourse  with  Americans,  and  he  says  America 
enriched  him.  His  innovations  and  well-known  fondness 
for  foreigners,  however,  have  made  him  unpopular  with  the 
masses,  and  he  could  not  now  command  such  a  personal 
following  as  once  was  his.  Years  ago  "Chinese"  Gordon 
urged  him  to  lead  a  rebellion  and  overthrow  the  ruling 
dynasty.  He  could  have  done  it  then,  but  now  it  is  a  ques- 
tion. 

Li  Hung  Chang  is  from  the  common  people,  and  the 
Province  of  Hunan  claims  the  honor  of  his  birth.  The 
fact  of  his  being  a  pure-blooded  Chinaman  can  not  be 
questioned,  and  he  is  intensely  proud  of  it.  There  are  few 
Chinamen  in  China.  Even  the  blood  of  the  emperor  is 
half  Tartar,  but  Li  is  the  genuine  article.  Viscount  Li 
Hung  Chang  stands  over  six  feet  tall  in  his  stockings,  and 
his  frame  is  the  frame  of  a  man  who  weighs  two  hundred 
pounds  without  feeling  his  flesh.  His  shaven  head,  with 
the  long  cue,  emphasizes  the  contours  of  a  magnificent 
skull.  His  skin  is  a  pure  golden  color,  and  his  eyes  slant 
in  the  true  Chinese  way.  The  penetrating  black  eyes  glow 
under  cavernous  arches,  yet  their  severity  is  tempered  with 
a  look  of  geniality  and  humor,  which  breaks  over  his  face 
like  sunshine.  A  gray,  drooping  mustache  softens  the  firm 
lines  of  his  mouth,  and  a  thin,  gray  imperial  gives  a  peak  to 
his  solid  chin.  Clad  in  flowing  garments  of  fine  silken 
texture,  and  his  feet  incased  in  huge  wooden  shoes,  his 
erect  bearing  and  steady  walk  bear  little  evidence  of  his 
seventy-four  years.  He  at  once  impresses  the  visitor  as  a 
great  man. 

In  his  youth,  Li  passed  successfully  the  three  literary  ex- 
aminations, and  at  the  last,  the  triennial  tripos  at  Pekin,  he 
carried  off  the  most  brilliant  honors,  and  was  enrolled  as 
tsin-sz,  or  "  entered  doctor."  Thus  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight  he  had  reached  a  rank  which,  under  the  Chinese  sys- 
tem, many  able  men  scarcely  attain  before  middle  age.  He 
then  entered  the  Han-lin,  or  imperial  academy  of  scholars, 
the  most  exclusive  learned  body  in  China,  where  he  remained 
six  years,  pursuing  his  studies,  and  became  one  of  the 
most  admired  writers  upon  classical  subjects  in  the  em- 
pire. 

This  academic  seclusion  was  ended,  however,  by  the  Tae- 
ping  rebellion,  which  broke  out  in  185 1  and  raged  for  fifteen 
years,  only  to  be  finally  crushed  at  the  cost  of  twenty  mill- 
ions of  lives  by  famine  and  battles  and  of  nearly  two  billions 
of  dollars.  Li  Hung  Chang  was  summoned  from  the  school 
to  the  camp,  and  became  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  gen- 
eralissimo, Twang  Kwo  Fan.  Li's  courage  and  skill  won 
for  him  rapid  promotion.  Within  six  years  he  was  given 
the  white  button  of  the  sixth  grade,  the  black  feather,  and 
the  brevet  of  judicial  commissioner.  As  the  rebellion 
dragged  its  slow  length  along,  Li's  former  views  received  a 
rude  shock,  and  he  realized  that  the  writings  of  Confucius 
and  Mencius  gave  but  a  miserable  training  for  the  crucial 
struggles  of  men  and  empires.  He  was  quick  to  discern 
that  the  superiority  of  America  and  Europe  in  the  arts  and 
sciences,  which  put  the  world's  forces  in  harness,  was  im- 
measurable. The  famous  achievements  of  the  "  Ever  Vic- 
torious Army,"  first,  under  the  American  adventurer,  Fred- 


erick T.  Ward,  and  then  under  the  Englishman,  "Chinese" 
Gordon,  made  plain  to  him  the  fact  that,  while  great  armies 
of  Chinese  wallowed  in  failure  after  failure,  a  small  corps  of 
the  same  stock,  armed,  drilled,  and  officered  in  Western 
fashion,  had  been  fashioned  into  a  veritable  thunderbolt  of 
war.  As  the  scales  fell  from  his  eyes,  Li  Hung  Chang  rose 
above  the  prejuices  and  conservatism  of  his  race,  and  the 
resolution  was  born  within  him  to  utilize  Western  ideas  as  a 
lever  to  lift  backward  China  to  the  level  of  the  world's 
progress. 

Li  became  the  leading  spirit  in  the  crushing  of  the  rebels, 
and  received  the  surrender  of  Nankin,  in  1865,  when  the 
Tae-ping  at  once  collapsed.  Those  who  had  stood  in  the 
breach  were  showered  with  honors.  Gordon  received  the 
supreme  decoration  of  the  yellow  jacket  and  the  brevet  of 
ti-tu,  or  commander-in-chief  ;  to  Li  were  given  the  offices  of 
junior  guardian  of  the  heir-apparent  and  governor-general 
of  Nankin,  the  hereditary  title  of  the  third  degree,  the 
double-eyed  peacock-feather,  and  the  yellow  jacket.  This 
was  the  most  phenomenal  advancement  in  Chinese  history, 
for  in  China  such  things  are  always  done  by  illustrious  an- 
cestors. 

China's  opium  troubles  brought  the  allied  forces  of 
France  and  England  before  the  gates  of  Pekin  in  the  fall 
of  i860,  and  the  imperial  court  sought  safety  in  flight,  and 
a  humiliating  treaty  of  peace  was  signed.  The  emperor 
died  while  the  enemy  still  occupied  the  capital,  and,  through 
the  powerful  influence  of  Prince  Rung,  the  empress- 
dowager — a  woman  of  considerable  force  and  excellent 
judgment — was  made  regent  during  the  minority  of  her 
son.  Li  Hung  Chang  was  appointed  tutor  to  the  young 
emperor — the  Son  of  Heaven  ;  and  when  this  office  was 
abolished,  upon  the  latter  attaining  his  majority  in  1873,  Li 
became  Viceroy  of  Pe-chee-lee,  the  most  important  province 
in  China,  for  in  it  beats  the  heart  of  the  empire.  With  this 
promotion  came  the  portfolio  of  senior  grand  secretary, 
which  corresponds  as  nearly  to  the  office  of  prime  minister 
as  is  possible  in  Chinese  officialdom.  Since  then  he  has  re- 
sided at  Tien-tsin,  about  ninety  miles  from  Pekin,  for  the 
capital  is  a  hot-bed  of  intrigue,  and  he  never  goes  there  ex- 
cept when  needs  must.  Here  in  a  plain  little  home,  with 
his  secretaries  and  servants,  he  works  like  a  cart-horse,  and 
receives  his  numerous  callers  with  bonhomie. 

Just  as  his  experience  during  the  Tae-ping  rebellion  and 
opium  war  had  made  him  an  astute  critic  of  the  machinery 
of  modern  war,  so  now  his  close  contact  with  foreign  states- 
men, merchants,  noted  travelers,  and  other  representatives 
of  the  West  expanded  his  ideals  of  the  civil  conditions 
which  facilitate  the  arts  of  government.  He  rebuilt  the 
Taku  forts  protecting  the  entrance  of  the  Pei-ho  River,  and 
planned  the  almost  impregnable  strongholds  of  Port  Arthur 
and  Wei-Hai-Wei,  lost  to  the  Japs  by  cowardice  and  in- 
capacity ;  he  created  a  new  and  formidable  army,  an  iron- 
clad navy,  and  an  excellent  coast-defense ;  he  organized 
arsenals  and  ship-yards,  military  and  naval  colleges  ;  and, 
greatest  achievement  of  all,  he  .  introduced  the  railway  and 
telegraph.  He  has  done  all  this,  and  more,  against  the 
inertia  of  fifty  centuries  and  the  vindictive  hate  of  the  man- 
darins. 

A  statesman  of  Bismarckian  stature  and  brain,  with  a  will 
firm  as  a  rock  allied  to  the  patience  of  a  Job,  and  with  a 
heart  of  fire  burning  underneath  withal,  he  has  toiled  on, 
practically  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  his  career  dedicated  to  a 
single  purpose — the  awakening  of  the  latent  forces  of  half- 
dead  China.  The  Chinese  are  natural  diplomats,  and  Li 
Hung  Chang  is  the  prince  of  them  all.  The  numerous 
"  missionary  riots "  which  disgrace  China  and  alarm  the 
Christian  world,  furnish  excellent  opportunities  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Li's  diplomacy,  and  his  government  invariably  es- 
capes with  an  apology  and  a  moderate  money  forfeit.  The 
ugly  Russian  war-cloud  of  18S0  furnished  another  example 
of  his  skill,  as  the  incident  ended  with  concessions  by 
Russia,  which  extinguished  the  war  passion,  and  China 
was  saved  a  big  slice  of  territory.  It  was  his  great 
influence,  in  spite  of  tremendous  opposition,  that  placed 
Sir  Robert  Hart  at  the  head  of  the  administration 
of  customs  and  made  him  entirely  independent  of 
any  Chinese  authority.  His  administration  of  customs 
has  been  singularly  free  from  fraud.  In  some  of  his  other 
appointments,  however,  Li  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  for 
many  of  his  appointees,  even  members  of  his  family, 
proved  to  be  rascals.  This  was  particularly  the  case  with 
his  nephew,  the  Tao-Tai,  whose  thefts  left  Port  Arthur  with- 
out powder  or  shells  at  a  critical  time.  In  the  recent  war 
with  Japan,  Li,  seemingly  signing  a  humiliating  and  dis- 
astrous treaty,  came  out  with  a  diplomatic  victory,  inasmuch 
as  Japan  was  forced  to  relinquish  reluctantly  the  conquered 
territory  on  the  Continent  of  Asia.  That  there  is  an  under- 
standing between  China  and  Russia  can  not  be  doubted,  and 
time  alone  will  reveal  the  results  of  Li  Hung  Chang's  pil- . 
grimage  to  Russia,  which  he  certainly  would  not  have  under- 
taken in  his  old  age  if  his  bitter  hatred  against  the  Japanese 
had  not  impelled  and  sustained  him. 

Next  to  his  habit  of  asking  questions  and  thoroughly  in- 
terviewing would-be  "  interviewers,"  while  telling  nothing 
himself,  the  most  noticeable  personal  characteristic  of  the 
great  Chinaman  is  his  never-failing  good  nature.  He  is 
always  laughing.  Even  when  tire  emperor  deprived  him  of 
his  yellow  jacket  and  prized  peacock  feather,  he  remained 
serene  ;  for  the  wily  old  warrior  knew  his  counsel  was 
necessary  to  his  sovereign,  and  that  he  would  be  reinstated. 
When  the  jacket  and  feather  were  given  back,  he  rode  out 
from  Pekin  to  his  home,  ninety  miles  away,  and  played  the 
entire  evening  with  his  grandchildren.  He  loves  Chinese 
personal  customs.  He  will  not  cut  an  inch  from  his  cue, 
nor  let  a  fuzz  grow  upon  his  yellow  forehead.  His  medicine 
is  as  Oriental  as  it  was  in  the  days  when  the  Chinese  let  a 
man  die  with  a  broken  arm  because  "  it  was  the  will  of  the 
ancestors";  and  his  superstitions  are  just  as  strong.  When 
traveling,  he  carries  the  bit  of  red  cloth  religiously,  and  also 
a  coffin.  His  worship  is  to  his  fathers,  and  when  his  mother 
died  some  years  ago,  he  resigned  everything  and  mourned 
in  ashes  for  months. 


August  31,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ATHIRST    IN    THE    DESERT. 


A  Tale  of  the  Mojave. 


They  were  encamped  on  the  desert  twelve  miles  from 
Old  Woman  Springs,  Robinson  and  Barlow,  prospectors  ; 
the  former  an  Apollo,  in  his  prime,  strong,  sinewy,  and  vigor- 
ous, full  of  the  tire  and  energy  of  youth  ;  the  latter  an  older 
man,  wiry,  scarred,  and  worn  by  toilsome  years.  With  them 
was  a  boy,  Martin  Rogers,  who  remained  in  camp  while 
they  were  prospecting  and  looked  after  their  outfit,  keeping 
an  especially  watchful  eye  on  the  two  mules  which  had 
hauled  them  to  this  lonely  spot  among  the  dunes,  and  upon 
which,  in  certain  contingencies,  their  lives  might  depend. 
It  was  the  tenth  day  of  June,  189-.  They  had  a  half-barrel 
of  water,  and  there  was  no  more  within  the  twelve  tedious 
miles  to  Old  Woman  Springs.  They  were  debating  whether 
they  should  retrace  their  steps  or  go  forward  and  take  the 
chances  of  finding  water.  On  this  desert  a  temperature  of 
130  or  140  degrees  is  not  uncommon.  Then  a  man  requires 
about  two  gallons  of  water  a  day,  and  an  animal  like  a  horse 
or  a  mule  requires  more.  So  their  supply  was  scanty  for 
the  size  of  the  party. 

11  You  know  the  country,"  said  Robinson.  (i  I  do  not.  It 
is  for  you  to  say.  But  I  don't  want  to  go  back  if  there  is  a 
ghost  of  a  chance  for  us  ahead." 

Barlow  hesitated  a  moment,  reflecting,  and  consulted  a 
roughly  outlined  map.  "  It's  four  years  since  I  was  here," 
he  said.  "  But — if  I  remember  right — we  found  water  in  a 
canon  between  those  hills  over  there."  He  pointed  to  the 
indistinct  outlines  of  some  low  mountains  in  the  distance 
across  a  stretch  of  rolling  desert,  above  which  the  heated 
air  rose  in  quick,  successive,  wave-like  vibrations.  "  If 
that's  the  canon  I'm  thinking  of,"  Barlow  resumed,  "the 
mine  we're  looking  for  is  about  five  miles  to  the  north." 

"  All  right,"  replied  Robinson.  "  We'll  sleep  until  mid- 
night. Then  we'll  go  over  there.  If  we  find  water,  we'll 
come  back  and  move  the  camp." 

Robinson  and  Barlow  had  often  prospected  together  be- 
fore. They  had  been  successful,  and  owned  jointly  mines 
which  were  profitable.  But  this  excursion  was  to  make 
them  millionaires.  It  was  the  old  story  of  a  lost  mine  of 
fabulous  richness  accidentally  discovered  by  a  party  who 
had  been  attacked  by  Indians.  The  sole  survivor  of  this 
adventure,  wounded  unto  death,  had  been  able  to  give  some 
account  of  the  location  of  the  mine,  and  had  drawn  a  crude 
map  which  had  descended  from  one  to  another  until  Barlow 
had  secured  it. 

At  midnight,  the  boy,  who  had  kept  watch,  aroused  them 
from  their  refreshing  slumbers.  Having  filled  their  can- 
teens from  the  slender  store  of  water,  they  started.  It  was 
cool  now,  and  the  half-moon,  riding  high  in  the  sky,  made 
the  way  sufficiently  plain.  Traveling  was  easy,  and  by 
morning  they  had  covered  much  of  the  distance,  although 
the  canon  was  still  far  away.  They  halted  for  breakfast  on 
the  contents  of  their  knapsack,  then  pushed  on.  The  sun 
rose  higher  and  higher  ;  the  hot  sands  began  to  blister  their 
feet,  and  they  stopped  often  just  to  moisten  their  lips  from 
the  diminishing  contents  of  the  canteens.  But  their  hearts 
were  strong  and  their  courage  was  as  yet  undaunted. 

At  noon  the  water  was  gone  from  their  canteens,  and  then 
they  began  to  suffer.  Their  lips  were  soon  swollen  and 
parched,  and  they  spoke  only  rarely  and  in  monosyllables. 
The  hot  air  blistered  their  cheeks  like  a  blast  from  a  furnace. 
Their  skin,  which  had  until  now  been  moist  with  excessive 
perspiration,  became  dry  and  feverish.  Their  eyes  were 
bloodshot ;  in  fact,  all  the  blood  in  their  bodies  seemed  to 
have  mounted  to  their  faces.  They  were  tortured  with  pains 
at  the  base  of  the  brain,  now  dull  and  heavy,  now  piercing 
like  knife-wounds.  The  glaring  sun  overhead  seemed  an 
angry,  sentient  thing  casting  daggers  into  them.  Still  they 
kept  bravely  on,  although  ever  slower  and  more  wearily,  for 
the  mouth  of  the  canon  was  coming  nearer.  Its  outlines 
were  more  distinct,  and  Barlow  tried  to  cheer  his  companion 
with  occasional  suggestions  of  the  water  and  safety  ahead  of 
them. 

These  remarks  had  a  curious  effect  upon  Robinson. 
Less  inured  to  hardship  than  his  companion,  although 
much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  he  was  the  less  stoical. 
Their  march  early  in  the  day  had  seemed  like  the  ending 
of  a  toilsome  pilgrimage  with  a  certainty  of  success  await- 
ing them.  He  had  not  questioned,  at  first,  the  existence 
of  the  water  or  of  the  mine  which  they  were  seeking. 
But  as  the  day  wore  on  he  seemed  to  lose  control  of  his 
will,  and  his  mind  wandered  upon  speculations  which  he 
fought  against  in  vain.  Suppose  that  they  should  fail  to  find 
water?  Their  condition  would  indeed  be  pitiful.  Suppose 
that  Barlow  were  mistaken  ?  And,  then,  suppose  that  Bar- 
low were  intentionally  misleading  himf 

Robinson  fought  against  the  suggestion  of  treachery,  but 
it  would  not  go  away.  He  tried  to  tell  himself  that  Barlow 
could  gain  nothing  by  his  death,  but  he  could  not  help 
thinking  of  the  other  mines  which  they  already  owned.  If 
he  shouid  die,  Barlow  would  own  them  alone.  True,  their 
peril  was  apparently  equal ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Barlow 
knew  the  country  ;  Robinson  did  not  know  it.  If  he  so  de- 
sired, Barlow  could  lead  him  within  half  a  mile  of  water, 
leave  him  to  perish,  and  save  himself.  Was  the  story  of 
the  lost  mine  only  a  myth,  a  lure,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare? 
Robinson's  better  self  revolted  at  all  of  these  suggestions, 
yet  they  besieged  him.  He  told  himself  that  his  mind  must 
be  wavering,  that  his  friend  could  not  be  false  ;  yet  every 
time  that  Barlow  spoke  of  water  and  the  cool  shade  of  the 
canon  awaiting  them,  Robinson  started  as  though  the  other 
had  struck  him  in  the  face. 

It  was  night  when,  at  last,  they  reached  the  canon  and 
looked  up  at  its  gray,  forbidding  sides,  and  flung  themselves 
upon  the  ground  in  the  shade  of  the  first  projecting  rock. 
They  were  glad  to  be  there,  and  they  looked  eagerly  about 
for  signs  of  water. 

There  are  sand-storms  on  this  desert  which  sometimes 
hide  everything.     They  pile  the  sand  over  railroad  tracks, 


in  such  portions  as  are  traversed  by  railroads,  and  often 
delay  trains  for  hours  or  days.  They  drift  over  the  weary 
prospector  and  his  pack-animals  and  occasionally  bury  them 
alive.  They  frequently  hide  the  little  springs  so  deeply  that 
the  slender  flow  of  water  can  not  reach  the  surface.  Here 
and  there  before  the  agonized  gaze  of  Robinson  and  Barlow 
was  a  cactus  or  a  bunch  of  sage-brush,  but  no  sign  of  the 
greener  verdure  which  would  betoken  water. 

"We  must  go  on,"  said  Barlow.  "I  guess  the  water  is 
farther  up  the  canon." 

Robinson  made  no  reply,  but  staggered  to  his  feet  and 
led  the  way.  Barlow  followed,  even  more  feebly.  Pres- 
ently they  came  upon  the  bones  of  a  horse  or  mule,  half 
buried.  And  a  few  yards  further  Robinson  stumbled 
against  something  just  concealed  in  the  sand.  With  an 
oath,  he  gave  it  a  kick,  and  unearthed  a  human  skull. 
Throwing  down  his  pack,  he  dug  in  the  sand  with  hands 
and  feet  and  unearthed  other  human  bones,  stripped  of  their 
flesh  and  scarred  by  the  teeth  of  coyotes.  Then  they  found 
some  fragments  of  clothing,  attached  to  one  of  which  was  a 
pin,  an  emblem  of  some  secret  fraternal  order.  Robinson 
handed  this  to  his  companion  with  an  unpleasant  leer  upon 
his  handsome  face. 

11 1  guess  this  fellow  failed  to  find  the  spring,"  he  re- 
marked. 

"Evidently  he  did,"  said  Barlow,  trying  hard  to  retain  his 
composure,  "  but  hundreds  of  men  have  perished  within  a 
mile  of  water.     We  shall  find  it  further  on." 

So  they  kept  along  between  the  walls  of  the  canon,  which 
grew  higher  and  the  canon  itself  narrower  and  more  difficult 
to  traverse  as  they  proceeded.  The  stars  were  out  now 
and  the  moon  was  again  overhead.  Still  no  sign  of  water. 
Robinson's  growing  suspicions  became  almost  a  certainty. 
The  idea  of  treachery  kept  dancing  through  his  brain  with 
horrible  iteration.  He  found  himself  watching  Barlow's 
every  movement  and  computing,  by  his  occasional  stumb- 
lings and  other  signs  of  weariness,  their  comparative 
strength.  He  wondered  constantly  which  would  hold  out 
the  longer,  and  he  finally  fell  to  questioning  Barlow  about 
the  water,  and  the  mine,  and  the  map,  and  their  chances  of 
escape.  Barlow's  replies  became  more  and  more  con- 
fused and  evasive.  At  last  he  threw  himself  upon  the 
ground. 

"We  are  lost,"  he  moaned.  "I  can  go  no  further. 
There  is  no  water  here.  We  must  have  come  to  the  wrong 
canon.  I  do  not  remember  these  jutting  cliffs.  I  was 
never  here  at  night.  But  we  must  stop.  Let  us  rest  here 
for  a  while." 

Then  the  repressed  tumult  in  Robinson's  mind  broke  forth. 
He  stood  over  the  prostrate  form  of  his  companion  and  guide, 
and  swore  the  most  terrible  oaths  that  his  madness  could 
suggest.  With  maudlin  inconsistency,  he  lifted  his  hands 
toward  the  stars  and  uttered  a  prayer,  not  an  appeal  for  suc- 
cor, but  a  bitter  cry  for  revenge.  Then,  with  a  sudden  fren- 
zied impulse,  he  turned  upon  Barlow  and  threatened  to  kill 
him.  "  You  have  brought  me  here  to  die,"  he  said — "  you, 
whom  I  trusted  as  a  guide  and  a  friend.  What  right  had 
you  to  run  the  risk  of  being  lost  at  such  a  time  ?  I  will  kill 
you,  and  then  I  will  go  back  home." 

But  the  figure  before  him  was  dumb,  its  face  buried  in  the 
sand,  and  its  limbs  lying  limp  and  palsied,  impotent  to  resist. 
Even  the  maddened  brain  of  Robinson  was  touched  by  the 
pitiful  spectacle. 

"  I  ought  to  kill  you,  but  I  won't,"  he  resumed,  more 
gently.  "  I'll  leave  you  alone,  and  perhaps  we'll  both  get 
home  yet.  Then  we  can  settle  this.  I  believe  you  meant  to 
lead  me  here  to  my  death,  but  you've  been  caught  in  your 
own  trap.     Do  your  hear  that?  " 

Whistling  down  the  canon  from  the  heights  above,  there 
came  a  shrill,  clear  cry,  then  another  and  another,  and  then 
a  chorus  of  yelping  voices. 

"It's  the  coyotes,"  said  Robinson.  "They  have  scented 
us.  They  will  be  here  by  and  by,  and  they  will  find  you 
here  and  I  shall  be  revenged.  Good-by.  I  am  going  away. 
Do  you  hear  me  ?  I'm  going  to  leave  you  alone — alone  with 
the  night,  and  the  desert,  and  the  coyotes,  and  the  lost  mine. 
I  will  you  all  my  right,  title,  and  interest  in  that,"  and 
Robinson  laughed. 

The  figure  on  the  sand  stirred  and  then  rose  slowly  to  a 
sitting  posture.  .The  face  was  black,  but  perhaps  the  dusky 
tint  was  only  the  shadow  of  the  night  and  not  the  shadow  of 
death.  "  Go,"  he  whispered,  "  it  is  right  that  you  should 
d=sert  me.  Only  tell  me  first  that  you  forgive  me.  Before 
God.  I  meant  no  harm.  I  thought  there  was  water  here.  I 
thing  so  now — only — only  there  has  been  some  horrible 
ir^zic.  at  work,  and  we  can't  find  it.  But  it  ought  to  be 
here,  vou  are  young  and  strong.  You  will  not  die.  I  do 
not  care  —  for  myself.  I  am  tired.  I  want  to  go  to 
sleep.     Go,  if  you  like,  but  shake  hands  first." 

Then  the  two  clasped  hands,  and  the  younger  man  said  : 
"  You  are  right  and  I  was  wrong.  I  was  crazy  to  speak  as 
I  did.  It  is  for  you  to  forgive.  Now,  listen.  Rest  awhile 
if  you  like,  but  try  not  to  go  to  sleep.  If  you  do,  you  will 
never  waken.  As  soon  as  you  have  a  little  strength,  get 
upon  your  feet  and  come  down  the  canon.  I  am  going 
back  to  camp.  If  I  get  there  alive,  I  will  send  the  boy 
after  you  with  one  of  the  mules  and  water.  Then  we  will 
go  home.     Good-by  again." 

Robinson  turned  away,  and,  without  once  looking  back, 
began  to  retrace  those  weary  steps.  In  his  path,  a  hundred 
yards  from  where  he  started,  a  sidewinder — deadliest  reptile 
of  the  desert — swung  before  him,  with  its  peculiar  gliding, 
curving  motion.  Robinson  kicked  the  thing  aside,  regardless 
of  its  fangs.  Further  on  a  "  rattler  "  of  a  different  species 
crossed  his  path  and  coiled  itself,  with  mouth  alert  and  buzz- 
ing tail.  Huge,  black,  hairy  creatures  skipped  awkwardly 
away  from  him  on  either  hand  ;  but  whether  they  were 
tarantulas,  their  proportions  magnified  by  the  moonlight,  or 
only  figments  of  his  imagination,  he  did  not  pause  to  con- 
sider. He  was  indifferent,  in  the  face  of  a  greater  danger, 
to  these  repulsive,  creeping  things,  the  ordinary,  every-day 
foes  of  the  prospector. 

Often  he  stumbled  and  fell,  but  rose  again.     He  knew 


that  there  was  to  be  a  fight  against  time  and  against  the 
rapid  ebbing  away  of  his  life  forces.  His  body  was  an 
hour-glass  now.  Its  sands  were  the  latent  springs  of  vitality- 
within  him,  all  the  reserve  forces,  the  combined  resources  of 
flesh,  blood,  and  will  spurred  by  despair.  For  one  moment, 
rallying  every  atom  of  vitality,  he  almost  rejoiced  in  the  un- 
equal contest  against  the  silent,  destructive  forces  of  nature. 
The  breath  of  the  night  was  cool  upon  his  brow.  The 
shadows  of  the  moonlight  were  weird  and  beautiful,  and,  as 
he  approached  again  the  mouth  of  the  canon,  he  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  sang,  in  an  unnatural,  thin,  piping  falsetto 
which  frightened  him  : 

"  Come,  oh,  come  with  me,  the  tapster  is  waiting  ; 

Come,  oh,  come  with  me,  the  bottle's  rotating. 

Come,  oh,  come  with  me,  cold  water  is  free  ; 

And  we  will  indulge  in  a  cup  of  iced  tea." 
Then  he  closed  his  lips  tightly  over  his  teeth.     Would  his 
strength  hold  out  ?     Or  would  he  fall  after  a  little  and  be 
unable  to  rise  again  ? 

He  did  not  try  to  sing  again,  but  after  a  little,  to  his  great 
surprise  and  to  his  annoyance  as  well,  delicious  music  came 
to  his  ears.  There  were  the  soft,  rippling  notes  of  flutes, 
like  the  flowing  of  water.  Then  he  heard  the  shrill  tremulo 
of  violins  and  the  clear  call  of  bugles,  with  the  loud  tenor 
and  the  mellow  alto  of  horns.  Then  they  were  all  mingled 
in  a  grand  orchestral  burst  that  swelled  louder  and  louder 
and  died  softly  away.  Robinson  was  perplexed.  He  was 
out  in  the  open  now  and  trying  to  shape  his  course  by  the 
stars.  That  delicious,  throbbing  music  was  confusing  to  his 
senses,  and  he  could  not  divine  its  source.  Assuredly  there 
was  no  living  thing  near  him  except  the  deadly  and  uncouth 
vermin  of  the  desert.  Yet,  what  was  that  wonderful  vision 
just  before  him?  He  sank  upon  his  knees  and  gazed  in 
rapture. 

The  marble  court  of  a  palace,  and  in  its  midst  a  pool  of 
limpid  waters,  with  broad  steps  of  stone  leading  into  them. 
The  place  was  roofless,  but  its  gleaming  walls  were  sup- 
|  ported  by  stately  columns  elaborately  sculptured.  The 
moonlight  threw  abroad  the  shadows  of  these,  and  was 
reflected  from  the  shining  surface  of  the  water,  evidently 
a  bathing-place  for  fairies,  a  fountain  for  nymphs.  And 
now  these  came  into  view,  beautiful  milk-white  forms,  with 
round,  swelling  breasts,  and  long,  waving  hair,  and  arms 
outstretched  in  invitation,  dancing  to  music  from  some 
source  unseen,  the  swift  notes  of  pipe,  and  reed,  and  twang- 
ing string.  There  were  a  score  or  more.  They  descended 
into  the  waters,  and  their  white  shoulders  gleamed  in  the 
moonlight  as  they  stretched  out  their  willowy,  swinging 
arms  and  floated,  with  languid  grace,  upon  the  crystal  tide. 
Through  the  mouths  of  sculptured  dragons  streams  of  water 
constantly  replenished  the  fountain,  and  their  suggestive 
gurgle  drove  Robinson  frantic  with  desire.  He  rose  to 
his  feet  and  ran.  Then  fell  again.  The  vision  had  dis- 
appeared like  the  phantoms  of  a  dream.  There  was  noth- 
ing before  him  but  that  eternal  waste,  boundless  and 
barren. 

Curses  fell  from  Robinson's  lips  at  this  disappointment. 
And  perhaps  it  was  a  punishment  for  these  that  a  new  foe 
assailed  him.  At  any  rate,  from  behind  each  shrunken 
desert  bush  around  him  there  sprang  armed  men,  who 
attacked  him  and  sought  to  despoil  him.  Robinson  ran  in 
fear.  They  were  not  Indians,  who  might  by  some  chance 
have  been  expected  there,  but  warriors  of  another  race, 
huge,  stalwart  men  armed  with  spears,  shields,  and  helmets. 
The  thing  was  ridiculous  to  Robinson,  though  awful.  These 
soldiers  were  like  the  pictures  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
warriors  which  he  had  seen  in  his  school-books  when  a  boy. 
He  felt  confident,  although  his  strength  was  so  fearfully 
diminished,  that  he  could  distance  those  unwieldy  foeman 
with  their  antiquated  equipment.  He  laughed  in  their  faces 
as  two  or  three  drew  nearer  than  the  rest.  Then  he  flung 
off"  his  coat,  which  he  had  worn  until  now,  bared  his  sleeves, 
and  turned  to  face  them.  They  had  gone,  had  vanished  as 
unexpectedly  as  they  came,  and  Robinson  shrieked  and 
laughed  in  delirious  joy. 


On  the  morning  of  June  11,  1S9-,  young  Martin  Rogers, 
in  camp  on  the  Mojave  Desert,  twelve  miles  from  Old 
Woman  Springs,  had  risen  at  daybreak,  made  a  little  fire  of 
sage-brush,  and  prepared  himself  a  cup  of  coffee.  Then  he 
washed  thoroughly  the  mouths  and  nostrils  of  the  two  mules, 
and  gave  each  a  few  swallows  of  watpr.  There  was  very 
little  water  left,  and  Rogers,  who  wa»  growing  anxious,  had 
nearly  decided  to  return  to  Old  Woman  Springs  for  more. 
He  would  await  the  return  of  his  companions  only  one  hour 
longer. 

During  that  hour  he  constantly  scanned  the  desert  for  a 
trace  of  his  friends,  and  at  last  saw  a  strange,  almost  un- 
earthly figure  in  the  distance,  a  form  that  kept  disappearing 
and  then  coming  into  view,  distinctly  seen  through  the  thin, 
dry,  clear  atmosphere.  Now  it  would  come  straight  ahead  ; 
now  it  would  wander  away  in  aimless  circles  ;  and  now, 
again,  it  would  drop  out  of  sight.  Rogers  took  a  look  at  it 
through  a  glass,  and  made  out  that  it  was  a  tall  man,  naked 
except  for  the  shoes  upon  his  feet,  who  kept  falling  to  the 
earth. 

Rogers  snatched  up  a  canteen,  untethered  one  of  the 
mules,  and,  springing  upon  its  back,  hastened  across  the 
desert.  In  ten  minutes  he  had  come  up  with  the  apparition 
and  was  kneeling  beside  the  prostrate  Robinson,  pouring 
between  his  black  ancl  swollen  lips  a  few  drops  of  water, 
carefully  bathing  his  face,  and,  when  the  reluctant  power  of 
speech  returned,  listening  to  the  incoherent  ravings  of  a  mind 
which  had  lost  all  sense  of  time  and  place  and  its  own  iden- 
tity, and  wandered  in  a  maze  of  horrible  fancies.  The  words 
which  came  the  nearest  to  having  a  definite  meaning  for 
Rogers  were  the  following,  which  Robinson  kept  repeating  in 
his  delirium  : 

"  There  isn't  any  chance  for  him.      Theyyre  cunning  little 
fellows,  those  coyotes,  and  their  teeth  are  sharp,      77 
the  highwaymen  of  the  desert" 

William  M.  t 

San  Francisco,  August,  1896. 
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STEPHEN    CRANE'S   "MAGGIE." 

The  Story  of  a  New  York  Girl,  as   Related  by  the  YouDg  Realist 

— The  Sordid  Life  of  the  Tenements  Drawn  by 

an  Unflinching  Hand. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  made  brief  notice  of  Stephen  Crane's 
story  of  "Maggie,"  but  its  popularity  has  grown  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  have  decided  to  put  before  our  readers  a  few 
of  the  more  striking  scenes — or,  rather,  a  few  of  those  scenes 
in  which  the  daughter  of  the  tenements  who  gives  her  name 
to  the  story  is  chiefly  concerned.  Though  her  brother, 
Jimmie,  appears  more  frequently  than  she  in  the  pages  of 
the  book,  and  his  life  and  mental  processes  are  shown  in 
greater  detail,  we  agree  with  the  author's  implied  judgment, 
in  naming  the  book  after  her,  that  the  young  woman  of  the 
slums  is  a  more  important  social  problem  than  her  belligerent 
brother ;  in  these  extracts,  therefore,  we  shall  follow  her 
fortunes. 

Passing  over  her  squalid  childhood,  which  was  a  constant 
effort  to  keep  out  of  the  battles  fought  by  her  drunken 
parents,  we  come  to  the  time  when  her  life  seems  to 
brighten,  when  she,  a  slattern  slave  in  a  collar  factory,  gets 
her  first  glimpse  of  the  man  she  grows  to  love.  He  is  a 
bar-tender  in  a  Bowery  saloon,  and  is  brought  to  their  tene- 
ment home  by  her  brother.     He  is  thus  described  : 

He  sat  on  a  table  in  the  Johnson  home,  and  dangled  his  checked 
legs  with  an  enticing  nonchalance.  His  hair  was  curled  down  over 
his  forehead  in  an  oiled  bang.  His  pugged  nose  seemed  to  revolt 
from  contact  with  a  bristling  mustache  of  short,  wire-like  hairs.  His 
blue,  double-breasted  coat,  tdged  with  black  braid,  was  buttoned 
close  to  a  red  puff  tie,  and  his  patent-leather  shoes  looked  like 
weapons. 

His  mannerisms  stamped  him  as  a  man  who  had  a  correct  sense  of 
his  personal  superiority.  There  was  valor  and  contempt  for  circum- 
stances in  the  glance  of  his  eye.  He  waved  bis  hands  like  a  man  of 
the  world  who  dismisses  religion  and  philosophy  and  says  "  Rats  !  " 
He  had  certainly  seen  everything,  and  with  each  curl  of  his  lip  he 
declared  that  it  amounied  lo  nothing.  Maggie  thought  he  must  be 
a  very  "  elegant  "  bar-tender. 

This  creature's  name  is  Pete,  and  he  is  attracted  by  her 
silent  adoration.  A  few  nights  later  he  takes  her  to  a 
concert-garden: 

Pete  walked  aggressively  up  a  side-aisle,  and  took  seats  with  Mag- 
gie at  a  table  beneath  the  balcony. 
"  Two  beehs  !  " 

Leaning  back,  he  regarded  with  eyes  of  superiority  the  scene  be- 
fore them.  This  attitude  affected  Maggie  strongly.  A  man  who 
could  regard  such  a  sight  with  indifference  must  be  accustomed  to 
very  great  things. 

It  was  obvious  that  Pete  had  visited  this  place  many  times  before, 
and  was  very  familiar  with  it.  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  made  Maggie 
feel  little  and  new. 

He  was  extremely  gracious  and  attentive.  He  displayed  the  con- 
sideration of  a  cultured  gentleman  who  knew  what  was  due. 

"  Say,  what's  eaun'  yeh  ?  Bring  d'  lady  a  big  glass  !  What  use  is 
dat  pony  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  fresh  now,"  said  the  waiter,  with  some  warmth,  as  he 
departed. 

"  Ah,  git  off  d'  eart'  !  "  said  Pete,  after  the  other's  retreating  form. 
Maggie  perceived   that   Pete   brought  forth   all  his  elegance  and 
all  his  knowledge  of  high-class  customs  for  her  benefit.     Her  heart 
warmed  as  she  reflected  upon  his  condescension.  .  .  . 

Pete  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  progress  of  events  upon  the 
stage.     He  was  drinking  beer  and  watching  Maggie. 

Her  cheeks  were  blushing  with  excitement  and  her  eyes  were 
glistening.  She  drew  deep  breaths  of  pleasure.  No  thoughts  of 
the  atmosphere  of  the  col lar-and -cuff  factory  came  to  her.  .  .  . 

With  the  final  crash  of  the  orchestra  they  jostled  their  way  to  the 
sidewalk  in  the  crowd.  Pete  took  Maggie's  arm  and  pushed  a  way 
for  her,  offering  to  fight  with  a  man  or  two.  They  reached  Maggie's 
home  at  a  late  hour  and  stood  for  a  moment  in  front  of  the  grew- 
some  doorway. 

*'  Say,  Mag,"  said  Pete,  "  give  us  a  kiss  for  takin*  yeh  t'  d'  show, 
will  yer  ?  " 

Maggie  laughed,  as  if  startled,  and  drew  away  from  him. 
"  Naw,  Pete,"  she  said,  "  dat  wasn't  in  it." 
"  Ah,  why  wasn't  it  ?  "  urged  Pete. 
The  girl  retreated  nervously. 
"  Ah,  go  ahn  !  "  repeated  he- 
Maggie  darted  into  the  hall,  and  up  the  stairs.     She  turned  and 
smiled  at  him,  then  disappeared. 

Pete  walked  slowly  down  the  street.  He  had  something  of  an 
astonished  expression  upon  his  features.  He  paused  under  a  lamp- 
post and  breathed  a  low  breath  of  surprise. 

"  Gee  !  "  he  said,  "  I  wonner  if  I've  been  played  fer  a  duffer  ?  " 
But  Maggie  does  not    prove  coy  for  long,  and  at  last 
Jimmie  learns  a  terrible  piece  of  news  from  an  old  hag  who 
lives  in  the  same  tenement.     She  conveys  her  information  to 
him  in  these  words  : 

"  Ah,  Jimmie,  what  do  yeh's  t'ink  I  tumbled  to,  las'  night  ?  It  was 
deh  funnies'  t'ing  I  ever  saw,"  she  cried,  coming  close  to  him  and 
leering.  She  was  trembling  with  eagerness  to  tell  her  tale.  "  I  was 
by  me  dopr  las'  night  when  yer  sister  and  her  jude  feller  came  in 
late,  oh,  very  late.  An'  she,  the  dear,  she  was  acryin'  as  if  her  heart 
would  break,  she  was.  It  was  deh  funnies'  t'ing  I  ever  saw.  An' 
right  out  here  by  me  door  she  asked  him  did  he  love  her,  did  he. 
An'  she  was  a-cryin'  as  if  her  heart  would  break,  poor  t'ing.  An' 
him,  I  could  see  be  deh  way  what  he  said  it  dat  she  had  been  askin" 
orften,  he  says,  '  Oh,  gee,  yes,'  he  says,  says  he,  '  Oh,  gee,  yes.' " 

Jimmie's  mother  is  deep  in  her  potations  when  he  reaches 
their  rooms,  but  she  can  comprehend  the  news  he  brings  : 

"  What's  d'  matter  wid  yeh  ? "  exclaimed  she,  coming  into  the 
rooms. 
Jimmie  gave  vent  to  a  sardonic  curse,  and  then  laughed  heavily  : 

"  Well.  Maggie's  gone  teh  d'  devil !     Dat's  what  1     See  ?  " 

"  Eh?  "  said  his  mother. 

"  Maggie's  gone  teh  d'  devil!  Are  yehs  deaf  ?"  roared  Jimmie, 
impatiently. 

"  Aw,  git  out !  "  murmured  the  mother,  astounded. 

Jimmie  grunted,  and  then  began  to  stare  out  of  the  window.  His 
mother  sat  down  in  a  chair,  but  a  moment  later  sprang  erect  and  de- 
livered a  maddened  whirl  of  oaths.  Her  son  turned  to  look  at  her  as 
she  reeled  and  swayed  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  her  fierce  face  con- 
vulsed with  passion,  her  blotched  arms  raised  high  in  imprecation. 

"May  she  be  cursed  forever!"  she  shrieked.  "May  she  eat 
nothin"  but  stones  and  deh  dirt  in  deh  street.  May  she  sleep  in  deh 
gutter  an'  never  see  deh  sun  shine  again.     D'  bloomin" " 

"  Here,  now,"  said  her  son,  "  go  fall  on  yerself,  an'  quit  dat." 

The  mother  raised  lamenting  eyes  to  the  ceiling. 

"She's  d'  devil's  own  cil',  Jimmie,"  she  whispered.  "  Ah,  who 
would  t'ink  such  a  bad  girl  could  grow  up  in  our  fambly,  Jimmie,  me 
son.  Many  d'  hour  I've  spent  in  talk  wid  dat  girl,  an'  tol'  her  if  she 
ever  went  on  d'  streets  I'd  see  her  d — d.  An",  after  all  her  bringin' 
up  an'  what  I  tol"  her  and  talked  wid  her,  she  goes  teh  d'  bad,  like  a 
duck  teh  water." 

Jimmie  determines  to  wreak  vengeance  on  the  villain  who 

_    =  :-'snonored  his  home.     To  that  end  he  secures  the  sup- 

of   a  friend  and,  after  both   have   imbibed  sufficient 

_  teh  courage,  goes  to  Pete's  saloon,  and  there  proceeds  to 


goad  him  into  a  fight.  The  latter  part  of  the  scene  is  as 
follows  : 

Pete  made  a  furious  gesture.  "  Git  outa  here  now,  an'  don't  make 
no  trouble.  See  ?  Youse  fellers  er  lookin'  fer  a  scrap,  an'  it's  like 
yeh'll  fin'  one  if  yeh  keeps  on  shootin*  off*  yer  mout's.  I  know  yehs  1 
See  ?  I  kin  lick  better  men  dan  yehs  ever  saw  in  yer  lifes.  Dat's 
right  !  See  ?  Don'  pick  me  up  fer  no  stuff,  or  yer  might  be  jolted 
out  in  d"  street  before  yeh  knows  where  yeh  is.  When  I  comes  from 
behind  dis  bar,  I  t'rows  yehs  boat  inteb  d'  street,     bee  ?  " 

"  Aw,  go  ahn  !  "  cried  the  two  men  in  chorus. 

The  glare  of  a  panther  came  into  Pete's  eyes.  "  Dat's  what  I 
said.     Unnerstand  ?  " 

He  came  through  a  passage  at  the  end  of  the  bar  and  swelled 
down  upon  the  two  men.  They  stepped  promptly  forward  and 
crowded  close  to  him. 

They  bristled  like  three  roosters.  They  moved  their  heads  pug- 
naciously and  kept  their  shoulders  braced.  The  nervous  muscles 
about  each  mouth  twitched  with  a  forced  smile  of  mockery. 

"  Well,  what  yer  goin'  t'  do  ?  "  gritted  Jimmie. 

Pete  stepped  warily  back,  waving  his  hands  before  him  to  keep  the 
men  from  coming  too  near. 

"  Well,  what  yer  goin'  t*  do  ?  "  repeated  Jiramie's  ally.  They  kept 
close  to  him,  taunting  and  leering.  They  strove  to  make  him  attempt 
the  initial  blow. 

"  Keep  back  now  !     Don"  crowd  me,"  said  Pete,  ominously. 

Again  they  chorused  in  contempt ;  "  Aw,  go  ahn  !  " 

In  a  small,  tossing  group,  the  three  men  edged  for  positions,  like 
frigates  contemplating  battle. 

"  Well,  why  don"  yeh  try  I'  t'row  us  out  ?  "  cried  Jimmie  and  his 
ally,  with  copious  sneers. 

The  bravery  of  bull-dogs  sat  upon  the  faces  of  the  men.  Their 
clinched  fists  moved  like  eager  weapons. 

The  allied  two  jostled  the  bar-tender's  elbows,  glaring  at  him  with 
feverish  eyes  and  forcing  him  toward  the  wall. 

Suddenly  Pete  swore  furiously.  The  flash  of  action  gleamed 
from  his  eyes.  He  threw  back  his  arm  and  aimed  a  tremendous, 
lightning-like  blow  at  Jimmie's  (ace.  His  foot  swung  a  step  for- 
ward and  the  weight  of  his  body  was  behind  his  fist.  Jimmie 
ducked  his  head,  Bowery-like,  with  the  quickness  of  a  cat.  The 
fierce,  answering  blows  of  Jimmie  and  his  ally  crushed  on  Pete's 
bowed  head. 

The  arms  of  the  combatants  whirled  in  the  air  like  flails.  The 
faces  of  the  men,  at  first  flushed  to  flame-colored  anger,  now  began 
to  fade  to  the  pallor  of  warriors  in  the  blood  and  heat  of  a  battle. 
Their  lips  curled  back  and  stretched  tightly  over  the  gums  in  ghoul- 
like grins.  Through  their  white,  gripped  teeth  struggled  hoarse 
whisperings  of  oaths.     Their  eyes  glittered  with  murderous  fire. 

Each  head  was  huddled  between  its  owners  shoulders,  and  arms 
were  swinging  with  marvelous  rapidity.  Feet  scraped  to  and  fro  with 
a  loud  scratching  sound  upon  the  sanded  floor.  Blows  left  crimson 
blotches  upon  the  pale  skin.  The  curses  of  the  first  quarter-minute 
of  the  fight  died  away.  The  breaths  of  the  fighters  came  wheezingly 
from  their  lips,  and  the  three  chests  were  straining  and  heaving. 
Pete  at  intervals  gave  vent  to  low,  labored  hisses  that  sounded  like  a 
desire  to  kill.  Jimmie's  ally  gibbered  at  times  like  a  wounded  maniac. 
Jimmie  was  silent,  fighting  with  the  face  of  a  sacrificial  priest.  The 
rage  of  fear  shone  in  all  their  eyes,  and  their  blood-colored  fists 
whirled. 

At  a  critical  momenta  blow  from  Pete's  hand  struck  the  ally  and 
he  crashed  to  the  floor.  He  wriggled  instantly  to  his  feet,  and, 
grasping  a  beer-glass  from  the  bar,  hurled  it  at  Pete's  head. 

High  on  the  wall  it  burst  like  a  bomb,  shivering  fragments  flying 
in  all  directions.  Then  missiles  came  to  every  man's  hand.  The 
place  had  heretofore  appeared  free  of  things  to  throw,  but  sud- 
denly glasses  and  bottles  went  singing  through  the  air.  They  were 
thrown  point-blank  at  bobbing  heads.  The  pyramid  of  shimmer- 
ing glasses,  that  had  never  been  disturbed,  changed  to  cascades 
as  heavy  bottles  were  flung  into  them.  Mirrors  splintered  to 
nothing. 

The  three  frothing  creatures  on  the  floor  buried  themselves  in  a 
frenzy  for  blood.  There  followed  in  the  wake  of  missiles  and  fists 
some  unknown  prayers,  perhaps  for  death. 

Maggie,  of  course,  can  not  remain  at  home.  Here  is  a 
glimpse  of  her  life  at  this  period — she  and  Pete  are  together 
in  a  concert-hall  : 

Her  life  was  Pete's,  and  she  considered  him  worthy  of  the  charge. 
She  would  be  disturbed  by  no  particular  apprehensions,  so  long  as 
Pete  adored  her  as  he  now  said  he  did.  She  did  not  feel  like  a  bad 
woman.     To  her  knowledge  she  had  never  been  any  better. 

At  times  men  at  other  tables  regarded  the  girl  furtively.  Pete, 
aware  of  it,  nodded  at  her  and  grinned.     He  felt  proud. 

"  Mag,  yer  a  bloomin'  good-looker,"  he  remarked,  studying  her 
face  through  the  haze.  The  men  made  Maggie  fear,  but  she  blushed 
at  Pete's  words  as  it  became  apparent  to  her  that  she  was  the  apple  of 
his  eye.  .  .  . 

Those  glances  of  the  men,  shot  at  Maggie  from  under  half-closed 
lids,  made  her  tremble.  She  thought  them  all  to  be  worse  men  than 
Pete. 

"  Come,  let's  go,"  she  said. 

As  they  went  out,  Maggie  perceived  two  women  seated  at  a  table 
with  some  men.  They  were  painted  and  their  cheeks  had  lost  their 
roundness.  As  she  passed  them,  the  girl,  with  a  shrinking  move- 
ment, drew  back  her  skirts. 

But  men  are  inconstant  ever — on  the  Bowery  as  in  Shake- 
speare's song,  and  Pete  deserts  her  for  another.  She  has 
no  refuge  but  her  home,  and  this  is  the  reception  she  gets 
there : 

Maggie  had  returned.  She  stood  shivering  beneath  the  torrent  of 
her  mother's  wrath. 

"  Well,  I'm  d — d  1 "  said  Jimmie,  in  greeting. 

His  mother,  tottering  about  the  room,  pointed  a  quivering  fore- 
finger : 

"  Lookut  her,  Jimmie.  lookut  her.  Dere's  yer  sister,  boy.  Dere's 
yer  sister.     Lookut  her  !     Lookut  her  !  " 

She  screamed  at  Maggie  with  scoffing  laughter. 

The  girl  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  She  edged  about  as  if 
unable  to  find  a  place  on  the  floor  to  put  her  feet. 

"  Ha,  ba,  ha  !  "  bellowed  the  mother.  "  Dere  she  stands  1  Ain't 
she  purty  ?  Lookut  her  !  Ain't  she  sweet,  deh  beast  1  Lookut 
her  1     Ha,  ha  1     Lookut  her  !  " 

She  lurched  forward  and  put  her  red  and  seamed  hands  upon  her 
daughter's  face.  She  bent  down  and  peered  keenly  up  into  the  eyes 
of  the  girl. 

"Oh,  she's  jes  dessame  as  she  ever  was,  ain't  she?  She's  her 
mudder's  putty  darlin'  yit,  ain't  she  ?  Lookut  her,  Jimmie  !  Come 
here,  and  lookut  her." 

The  loud,  tremendous  railing  of  the  mother  brought  the  denizens 
of  the  Rum  Alley  tenement  to  their  doors.  Women  came  in  the  hall- 
ways.    Children  scurried  to  and  fro. 

"  What's  up  ?    Dat  Johnson  party  on  annuder  tear  ?  " 

"  Naw.     Young  Mag's  come  home  !  " 

"Git  out!  " 

Through  the  open  doors  curious  eyes  stared  in  at  Maggie.  Chil- 
dren ventured  into  the  room  and  ogled  her,  as  if  they  formed  the 
front  row  of  a  theatre.  Women,  without,  bent  toward  each  other 
and  whispered,  nodding  their  heads  with  airs  of  profound  philosophy. 

A  baby,  overcome  with  curiosity  concerning  this  object  at  which  all 
were  looking,  sidled  forward  and  touched  her  dress,  cautiously,  as  if 
investigating  a  red-hot  stove.  Its  mother's  voice  rang  out  like  a 
warning  trumpet.  She  rushed  forward  and  grabbed  her  child,  cast- 
ing a  terrible  look  of  indignation  at  the  girl. 

Maggie's  mother  paced  to  and  fro,  addressing  the  doorful  of  eyes, 
expounding  like  a  glib  showman.     Her  voice  rang  through  the  build- 

ine*  ,  .    . 

"Dere  she  stands,"  she  cried,  wheeling  suddenly  and  pointing 
with  dramatic  finger.  "  Dere  she  stands  !  Lookut  her  !  Am'  she  a 
dindy  ?  An'  she  was  so  good  as  to  come  home  teh  her  mudder,  she 
was  1     Ain'  she  a  beaut'  ?    Ain'  she  a  dindy  ?  " 

The  jeering  cries  ended  in  another  burst  of  shrill  laughter. 

The  girl  seemed  to  awaken.     "Jimmie " 

He  drew  hastily  back  from  her. 


"Well,  now,  yer  a  t'ing,  ain'  yeh?"  he  said,  his  lips  curling  in 
scorn.  Radiant  virtue  sat  upon  his  brow,  and  his  repelling  hands  ex- 
pressed horror  of  contamination. 

Maggie  turned  and  went. 

She  went — to  the  river,  and  here  is  the  way  this  same 
mother  receives  the  news  of  her  daughter's  suicide  : 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  Mag's  dead." 

"  What  ?"  said  the  woman,  her  mouth  filled  with  bread. 

"  Mag's  dead,"  repeated  the  man. 

"  Deh  bhzes  she  is  1  "  said  the  woman.  She  continued  her  meal. 
When  she  finished  her  coffee,  she  began  to  weep. 

"  I  kin  remember  when  her  two  feet  was  no  bigger  dan  yer  t'umb, 
and  she  weared  worsted  boots,"  moaned  she. 

"  Well,  whata  dat  ?  "  said  the  man. 

"  I  kin  remember  when  she  weared  worsted  boots,"  she  cried. 

The  neighbors  began  to  gather  in  the  hall,  staring  in  at  the  weep- 
ing woman  as  if  watching  the  contortions  of  a  dying  dog.  .  .  .  The 
mourner  sat  with  bowed  head,  rocking  her  body  heavily  to  and  fro, 
and  crying  out  in  a  high,  strained  voice  that  sounded  like  a  dirge  on 
some  forlorn  pipe. 

"  I  kin  remember  when  she  weared  worsted  boots  an'  her  two  feet 
were  no  bigger  dan  yer  t'umb,  an'  she  weared  worsted  boots,  Miss 
Smith,"  she  cried,  raising  her  streaming  eyes. 

"  Ah,  me  poor  Mary  1  "  sobbed  the  woman  in  black.  .  .  . 

"  Yer  poor,  misguided  chil'  is  gone  now,  Mary,  an'  let  us  hope  it's 
fer  deh  bes".  Yeh'll  forgive  her  now,  Mary,  won't  yehs,  dear,  all  her 
disobed'ence  ?  All  her  t'ankless  behavior  to  her  mudder  an'  all  her 
badness?    She's  gone  where  her  ter'ble  sins  will  be  judged."  .  .  . 

The  mourner  arose  and  staggered  into  the  other  room.  In  a 
moment  she  emerged  with  a  pair  of  faded  baby-shoes  held  in  the 
hollow  of  her  hand. 

"  I  kin  remember  when  she  used  to  wear  dem  1  "  cried  she.  The 
women  burst  anew  into  cries,  as  if  they  had  been  stabbed.  .  .  . 

The  woman  in  black  came  forward  and  again  besought  the 
mourner. 

"Yeh'll  fergive  her,  Mary!  Yeh'll  fergive  yer  bad,  bad  chil"  ! 
Her  life  was  a  curse  an'  her  days  were  black,  an'  yeh'll  fergive  yer 
bad  girl  ?    She's  gone  where  her  sins  will  be  judged." 

"  She's  gone  where  her  sins  will  be  judged  !  "  cried  the  other 
women,  like  a  choir  at  a  funeral. 

"  Deh  Lord  gives  and  deh  Lord  takes  away,"  said  the  woman  in 
black,  raising  her  eyes  to  the  sunbeams. 

"  Deh  Lord  gives  and  deb  Lord  takes  away,"  responded  the  others. 

"  Yeh'll  fergive  her.  Mary  ?  "  pleaded  the  woman  in  black.  The 
mourner  essayed  to  speak,  but  her  voice  gave  way.  She  shook  her 
great  shoulders  frantically,  in  an  agony  of  grief.  The  tears  seemed 
to  scald  her  face.  Finally  her  voice  came  and  arose  in  a  scream  of 
pain  : 

"  Oh,  yes,  I'll  fergive  her  !     I'll  fergive  her  1 " 

All  this  is  very  horrible,  but  it  is  also  very  powerful. 
Mr.  Crane  presents  the  squalid  and  abject  lives  with  the 
vividness  of  life  itself,  and  one  can  not  but  admire  his  skill. 
But  at  the  same  time  one  feels  that  he  could  find  better  sub- 
jects for  his  unquestionable  talent. 
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OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Chemistry  of   Character. 
John  and  Peter  and  Robert  and  Paul : 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 
John  was  a  statesman  and  Peter  a  slave, 
Robert  a  preacher,  and  Paul  was  a  knave. 
Evil  or  good,  as  the  case  might  be. 
White  or  colored,  or  bond  or  free  ; 
John  and  Peter  and  Robert  and  Paul : 
God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

Out  of  earth's  elements  mingled  with  flame, 
Out  of  life's  compounds  of  glory  and  shame, 
Fashioned  and  shaped  by  no  will  of  their  own, 
And  helplessly  into  life's  history  thrown  ; 
Born  by  the  law  that  compels  men  to  be. 
Born  to  conditions  they  could  not  foresee, 
John  and  Peter  and  Robert  and  Paul : 
God  in  his  wisdom  created  them  all. 

John  was  the  head  and  the  heart  of  his  State, 
Was  trusted  and  honored,  was  noble  and  great  ; 
Peter  was  made  'neath  life's  burdens  to  groan, 
And  never  once  dreamed  that  his  soul  was  his  own  ; 
Robert  great  glory  and  honor  received 
For  zealously  preaching  what  no  one  believed  ; 
While  Paul  of  the  pleasures  of  sin  took  his  fill. 
And  gave  up  his  life  to  the  service  of  ill. 

It  chanced  that  these  men  in  their  passing  away 

From  earth  and  its  conflicts  all  died  the  same  day. 

John  was  mourned  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ; 

Peter  fell  'neath  the  lash  of  a  merciless  hand  ; 

Robert  died  with  the  praise  of  the  Lord  on  his  tongue, 

While  Paul  was  convicted  of  murder  and  hung. 

John  and  Peter  and  Robert  and  Paul : 

God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all. 

Men  said  of  the  statesman,  "  How  noble  and  brave  !  " 
But  of  Peter,  alas,  "He  was  only  a  slave"  ; 
Of  Robert,  "  "Tis  well  with  his  soul,  it  is  well"  ; 
While  Paul  they  consigned  to  the  torments  of  hell. 
Born  by  one  law,  through  all  nature  the  same, 
What  made  them  differ,  and  who  was  to  blame  ? 
John  and  Peter  and  Robert  and  Paul : 
God  in  his  wisdom  created  them  all. 

Out  in  that  region  of  infinite  light, 

Where  the  soul  of  the  black  man  is  pure  as  the  white  ; 

Out  where  the  spirit,  through  sorrows  made  wise, 

No  longer  resorts  to  deception  and  lies  ; 

Out  where  the  flesh  can  no  longer  control 

The  freedom  and  faith  of  the  God-given  soul : 

Who  shall  determine  what  change  shall  befall 

John  and  Peter  and  Robert  and  Paul  ? 

John  may  in  wisdom  and  goodness  increase  ; 

Peter  rejoice  in  infinite  peace  ; 

Robert  may  learn  that  the  truths  of  the  Lord 

Are  more  in  the  spirit  and  less  in  the  word, 

And  Paul  may  be  blessed  with  a  holier  birth 

Thau  the  passions  of  men  had  allowed  him  on  earth. 

John  and  Peter  and  Robert  and  Paul : 

God  in  His  wisdom  created  them  all.— Lizzie  Dottn. 


The  great-grandmother  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  was  born 
in  Martinique  in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  was  a  cousin  and  childhood  companion  of  Josephine 
de  la  Pagerie,  who  subsequently  became  Empress  of  the 
French.  Her  name  was  Aimee  Duboc  de  Rivery,  and  on 
her  return  from  being  educated  at  a  convent  in  Nantes,  the 
vessel  was  wrecked  and  captured  by  pirates.  She  was 
bought  as  a  slave  by  the  Bey,  who  in  turn  made  her  a  pres- 
ent to  Abdul  Hamid  the  First.  They  were  the  parents  of 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  Sultan. 


Vienna  bicyclists  are  looking  about  for  a  patron  saint. 
Some  think  ft  should  be  St.  Gertrude,  patron  of  travelers ; 
others  propose  Elijah,  who  went  to  heaven  on  wheels  ;  while 
every  martyr  tortured  on  the  wheel  has  some  advocate. 
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BRYAN    AND    HEARST. 

The  Young  Millionaire  has  Cast  his  Newspaper  Fortunes  with  the 
Political  Fortunes  of  the  Boy  Orator— Hearst  Boom- 
ing Bryan  for  Circulation  Purposes. 


There  has  been  much  speculation  in  the  newspaper  world 
of  late  over  the  only  two  free-silver  papers  in  New  York, 
the  Journal  and  the  Mercury.  The  Journal  is  the  property 
of  a  millionaire  and  therefore  fears  no  financial  reverses. 
The  Mercury^  however,  is  not  so  fortunate.  It  failed  to 
appear  yesterday,  owing  to  difficulties  with  its  printers. 

There  has  been  considerable  talk  in  the  Eastern  papers 
about  the  "silver  barons"  and  the  "Colorado  millionaires." 
But  if  they  are  putting  up  for  Billy  Bryan,  of  Nebraska,  the 
fact  is  not  apparent  at  this  end  of  the  line.  A  list  was 
printed  in  one  of  the  papers,  the  other  day,  about  the 
amount  of  "wealth  behind  Bryan."  It  included,  among 
other  items:  "the  Hearst  estate,  $75,000,000 ;  the  Fair  es- 
tate, $50,000,000  ;  John  Mackay,  $40,000,000  ;  William  M. 
Stewart,  $40,900,000  ;  Francis  J.  Newlands  (Sharon  estate), 
$35,000,000;  Senator  John  P.  Jones,  $25,000,000;  Flood 
estate,  $25,000,000  ;  Charles  E.  Lane,  $20,000,000  ;  Marcus 
Daly,  Anaconda,  Mont.,  $15,000,000;  Senator  Henry  M. 
Teller,  $2,000,000  ;  Senator  Lee  Mantle,  $2,000,000 — total, 
$547,000,000." 

The  impression  given  was  that  the  owners  of  these  mill- 
ions were  backing  up  the  silver  fight  of  Bryan.  I  must 
confess  I  read  this  table  with  some  doubt.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Hearst  estate  is  worth  $75,000,000,  nor  that  the 
Fair  estate  is  worth  $50,000,000.  I  do  not  think  the  Hearst 
estate — as  an  estate — would  give  fifty  cents  to  the  silver 
fight,  and  I  know  that  the  Fair  estate — as  an  estate — has 
not  given  fifteen  cents.  As  for  John  Mackay,  I  can  not 
judge  whether  that  level-headed  individual  would  subscribe 
anything  for  the  Bryan  campaign.  If  William  M.  Stewart, 
of  Nevada,  is  worth  $40,000,000,  it  is  in  his  mind.  Francis 
J.  Newlands,  of  the  Sharon  estate,  is  not  worth  $35,000,- 
000,  or  anything  like  it.  The  entire  estate  is  not  worth  that, 
and  Mr.  Newlands  is  a  comparatively  small  owner.  Any- 
way, the  estate  would  not  give  anything  to  the  Bryan  fund, 
and  if  Newlands  gave  anything,  it  would  be  purely  as  his 
individual  subscription  to  further  his  political  ends.  Senator 
J.  P.  Jones  is  not  worth  $25,000,000,  and  the  campaign 
managers  will  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  even  a  mod- 
erate subscription  out  of  him.  Senator  Jones  occupies  a 
very  comfortable  position — being  in  neither  camp,  he  does 
not  consider  himself  obliged  to  subscribe  to  either.  The 
Flood  estate  is  not  worth  $25,000,000,  and  has  no  affiliations 
with  the  silver  crowd. 

The  foregoing  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  rubbish  that  is  be- 
ing printed  about  the  silver  campaign  fund.  Not  long  ago, 
the  Mercury  was  babbled  of  with  bated  breath  in  news- 
paper circles  as  having  received  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars from  the  "syndicate  of  silver  mine-owners."  The 
Mercury  then  came  out  as  a  rabid  free-silver  organ,  excell- 
ing in  rabidness  Mr.  Hearst's  Journal.  But  if  the  "syndi- 
cate of  silver  mine-owners"  gave  it  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
it  must  have  been  with  a  string  to  it,  because  the  com- 
positors, when  their  wages  were  due  last  night,  were  in- 
formed by  the  business  manager  that  the  "  ghost  would  not 
walk."  Not  only  the  printers,  but  the  editors,  reporters, 
and  other  employees,  are  also  "hung  up"  for  their  money. 
The  syndicate  of  silver  mine-owners  are  not  paying  very 
much  to  the  Mercury. 

As  to  the  Journal,  newspaper  gossip  runs  riot  about  that 
paper  also.  It  is  not  believed  that  Mr.  Hearst  has  de- 
manded or  received  anything  from  the  silver  men.  It  is 
said  in  Newspaper  Row  that  he  wavered  for  a  time  in  regard 
to  bringing  out  his  paper  for  free  silver.  He  finally  con- 
cluded that  the  tone  of  the  paper  was  such  that  it  would 
appeal  to  the  lower  class  and  the  class  in  favor  of  free  silver 
rather  than  the  middle  and  upper  classes.  In  order  to  make 
a  boom  in  his  circulation,  therefore,  he  espoused  the  free- 
silver  cause,  and  now  that  the  Mercury  has  gone  under,  his 
is  i  he  only  paper  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  in  favor  of 
free-silver  coinage.  From  a  business  point  of  view,  Hearst's 
move  has  been  an  excellent  one.  His  paper  is  booming. 
Its  circulation  is  increasing  from  day  to  day. 

Mr.  Hearst,  however,  feels  that  he  has  more  than  his 
paper  on  his  shoulders,  for  he  took  an  active  personal  inter- 
est in  the  management  of  the  big  Bryan  ratification  meeting 
the  other  night.  He  and  a  group  of  his  friends  occupied 
one  of  the  boxes,  and  the  Journal  did  everything  to  boom 
the  meeting  in  advance  and  to  praise  it  afterwards.  After 
the  meeting  Mr.  Hearst  and  a  group  of  his  friends  were 
seen  in  several  public  places,  on  roof-gardens  and  else- 
where, loudly  proclaiming  the  wonderful  success  of  Bryan's 
speech. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  speech  was  a  frost.  Bryan  read 
from  his  manuscript  instead  of  speaking  extemporaneously. 
The  New  Yorkers  who  had  heard  of  his  silver  tongue  as 
well  as  his  silver  ideas  were  disappointed. 

As  a  fair  sample  of  the  coolness  of  the  Bryan  ratification 
meeting  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  the  following  occur- 
rence is  not  without  interest.  On  the  afternoon  of  the  meet- 
ing, the  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publishing  Company  sent  to  the  Madi- 
son Square  Garden  2,800  copies  of  a  book  entitled  "  Life 
and  Speeches  of  the  Hon.  W.  J.  Bryan."  They  were  to  be 
sold  at  twenty-five  cents  a  copy.  After  the  meeting,  2,786 
unsold  copies  of  the  book  came  back.  Yet  the  management 
of  the  sale  was  very  well  designed.  Three  men  were  placed 
in  charge.  Each  man  had  ten  assistants,  so  that  there  were 
thirty-three  men  engaged  in  peddling  the  books,  yet  notwith- 
standing their  desperate  efforts,  they  came  back  with  all  but 
fourteen.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  the  head  of  the  publishing  company, 
feels  rather  sad,  although  he  consoles  himself  with  the  fact 
that  the  firm  brought  out  a  life  of  McKinley  right  after  the 
Republican  National  Convention,  of  which  he  has  already 
sold  thirty  thousand  copies. 

Hearst  has  succeeded  in  making  himself  much  talked 
about  in  connection  with  the  Bryan  meeting  and  the  Bryan 


cause.  But  his  activity  in  the  newspaper  world  has  made 
him  a  leading  subject  of  talk,  aside  from  his  political  affilia- 
tions. Every  day  rumors  come  of  some  new  paper  which 
Hearst  has  purchased.  Last  week  it  was  stated  in  the  press 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  start  a  free-silver  morning  daily 
in  Chicago,  there  being  no  free-silver  paper  there  now. 
This,  however,  is  now  denied.  It  is  said  that  the  rumor 
was  true — that  Hearst  had  such  an  intention,  but  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  get  the  requisite  plant  and  presses  in 
time  to  begin  publishing  such  a  paper  sufficiently  early  to  be 
of  any  use  in  the  campaign.  The  latest  rumor  is  that  the 
Boston  Standard,  the  defunct  A.  P.  A.  daily,  is  to  be  turned 
over  to  Hearst,  and  that  he  will  start  a  daily  in  Boston.  In 
fact,  the  rumors  of  Newspaper  Row  give  him  credit  for 
establishing  a  chain  of  dailies  running  from  Maine  to  Texas, 
and  from  Washington  city  to  California. 

The  latest  rumor  about  Mr.  Hearst  is  that  he  has  sent 
$1,500,000  in  silver  bullion  to  Europe,  intending  to  allow  it  to 
remain  there  until  after  the  election.  If  Mr.  Bryan  comes  in 
with  free-silver  coinage  in  his  train,  the  $1,500,000  will  be 
brought  back  here  and  will  become  three  millions.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  Bryan  should  come  in,  and  a  crash  should 
follow,  as  many  think,  Mr.  Hearst  would  have  a  million  and 
a  half  salted  down  against  a  rainy  day.  These  rumors  are 
given  for  what  they  are  worth.  They  may  not  be  worth 
much,  but  they  are  interesting.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  20,  1896. 


The  "  rest  cure,"  a  method  of  treatment  for  those  who, 
while  suffering  from  no  organic  trouble,  are  yet  the  victims 
of  an  apparent  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces,  was  devised 
by  an  American  physician.  Under  this  treatment,  the 
patient  must  be  kept  in  bed  for  from  three  to  six 
weeks.  The  attendant  or  nurse,  with  the  doctor,  is 
to  be  the  patient's  sole  companion.  Even  the  mem- 
bers of  his  own  family  are  not  to  be  admitted,  since 
visitors  of  all  kinds  necessitate  the  physical  and  men- 
tal effort  of  conversation.  In  severe  cases  the  patient 
must  be  fed,  and  on  no  account  should  be  allowed  to 
sit  up.  Massage  and  electricity  take  the  place  of  exercise. 
Neither  of  these  measures  calls  for  the  expenditure  of  an 
ounce  of  the  patient's  nerve  force,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
general  nutrition  is  increased.  The  remainder  of  the  rest- 
cure  consists  in  a  carefully  prepared  and  systematic  course 
of  feeding,  combined  with  bathing  and  other  hygienic  meas- 
ures. A  definite  hourly  scheme  must  be  arranged  and 
strictly  adhered  to. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  said  that  Dr.  Carl  L.  Brown,  of  Chicago,  has  discov- 
ered in  the  Rontgen  rays  the  only  positive  test  of  death.  In 
one  of  his  recent  demonstrations,  a  skiograph  of  a  dead  and 
living  hand  was  taken  on  the  same  plate.  The  two  hands, 
that  of  Dr.  Barnes  and  one  where  the  arm  had  been  ampu- 
tated at  the  elbow,  were  laid  side  by  side  on  a  plate-holder, 
which  held  the  sensitized  bit  of  glass.  After  an  expos- 
ure of  fifteen  minutes,  the  plate  was  carefully  developed. 
The  bones  of  both  hands  were  about  equally  well  defined, 
but  the  soft  parts  of  the  dead  hand  were  noticeably  darker. 
Even  under  the  present  crude  conditions  the  expert  can 
readily  distinguish  between  the  two.  However,  the  skiograph 
does  not  give  as  good  results  as  the  fluoroscope,  unless  the 
subject  has  been  dead  for  several  hours  and  putrefaction  is 
already  present  in  the  muscular  tissues.  If  the  skiograph 
is  taken  within  a  few  hours  after  death,  the  dead  and  living 
hands  will  be  alike ;  but  as  the  change  in  the  tissues  begins 
to  take  place,  the  X-rays  show  a  decided  difference  in  pene- 
tration. 

An  entire  locomotive-making  plant  will  be  taken  soon  to 
St.  Petersburg  from  Philadelphia  on  the  British  steamship 
Lalekam,  which  has  been  chartered  for  the  purpose.  The 
plant  is  to  be  erected  at  Nijni-Novgorod,  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  interior  of  the  Russian  Empire.  Con- 
tracts for  machinery  for  the  plant,  amounting  to  over  $500,- 
ooo,  were  awarded  to  American  manufacturers,  most  of 
them  Philadelphia  firms.  The  plant  is  to  be  built  for  an  ex- 
tensive establishment  engaged  in  manufacturing  cars,  steam- 
boats, steam-boilers,  and  employing  5,000  hands.  The  loco- 
motive plant  will  have  a  capacity  for  building  200  engines  a 
year,  and  will  employ  about  1,000  hands.  All  of  the  fore- 
men and  engineers  will  be  Americans.  The  buildings  have 
been  completed  and  are  now  ready  to  receive  the  machinery. 
The  company  will  be  known  as  the  Russian-American  Man- 
ufacturing Company. 


At  an  auction  sale  in  Charleston,  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war,  the  auctioneer,  after  knocking  down  odd  lots 
of  dry-goods  and  remnants,  picked  up  an  American  flag 
and  cast  it  down  with  the  contemptuous  remark  that  he 
would  not  ask  a  bid  for  that  useless  rag.  This  was  too 
much  for  one  of  the  by-standers,  a  rough-looking  man,  and 
he  called  out :  "  I  bid  ten  dollars  ! "  At  the  word  he  el- 
bowed his  way  through  the  crowd,  took  the  flag,  and  bore  it 
off. 

For  those  who  believe  in  the  fatality  of  the  number 
thirteen,  the  American  quarter-dollar  is  about  the  most  un- 
lucky article  they  can  carry.  On  the  said  coin  there  are 
thirteen  stars,  thirteen  letters  in  the  scroll  which  the  eagle 
holds  in  its  claws,  thirteen  feathers  compose  its  wing, 
thirteen  feathers  are  in  its  tail,  there  are  thirteen  parallel 
lines  on  the  shield,  thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  thirteen  arrow- 
heads, and  thirteen  letters  in  the  words  "quarter-dollar." 


Tuberculosis  is  affected  by  the  Rontgen  ray,  according  to 
MM.  Lortet  and  Genoud's  report  to  the  Acade'mie  des 
Sciences.  They  inoculated  eight  guinea-pigs  with  tuber- 
culosis virus,  then  exposed  three  of  them  for  an  hour  daily 
to  the  rays  during  eight  weeks.  The  five  who  were  kept 
from  the  rays  developed  abcesses  and  their  health  was  de- 
ranged. The  three  kept  in  good  health  and  grew  fat  on  the 
rays. 


Mrs.  Langtry  has  had  her  bicycle  enameled  in  turquoise 
and  fawn,  which  are  also  the  colors  of  her  racing-stable. 

It  has  been  suggested  that,  as  a  memorial  to  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  a  national  institute  and  hospital  as  a  training 
school  for  colored  nurses  shall  be  erected  in  Washington. 

Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  new  Canadian  premier,  has  an  excel- 
lent reputation  at  the  bar,  but  he  seldom  goes  into  court. 
It  is  estimated  that  if  he  were  to  die  now,  his  estate  would 
not  exceed  two  thousand  dollars. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset, 
but  very  little  of  her  husband.  There  is  such  a  person, 
however.  He  lives  abroad,  chiefly  in  Italy,  and  is  fre- 
quently seen  at  La  Scala,  in  Milan. 

Jean  de  Reszke  is  a  very  successful  horseman.  Some 
time  ago  he  won  the  Polish  Derby  at  Warsaw,  and  now  he 
has  won  a  prize  at  Moscow  with  his  three-year-old  Matador. 
His  turf  winnings  for  the  season  amount  to  nearly  fifty 
thousand  dollars. 

C.  S.  Johnson,  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  having  helped  to  nominate  both  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic Presidential  nominees.  He  voted  for  McKinley  in 
the  St.  Louis  convention,  and  then  went  to  Chicago  "  to  see 
the  fun."  The  convention  being  short  of  Alaska  men,  he 
was  made  a  delegate  from  that  far-off  Territory,  and  Bryan 
was  his  candidate. 

Henry  Brest,  through  whom  the  Venus  of  Milo  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  in  1818,  has  just  died,  over  one 
hundred  years  old,  on  the  Island  of  Milo,  where  he  had 
j  married  a  Greek  woman.  He  was  present  when  the  statue 
was  unearthed,  and  bribed  the  peasants  to  keep  the  dis- 
covery secret  until  the  French  consul  had  arranged  for  its 
delivery  to  a  French  man-of-war. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Rhinehart,  of  Denver,  who  is  -surprising  the 
world  with  her  exploits  on  the  wheel,  is  a  native  of  Cali- 
fornia, though  she  has  lived  in  Colorado  for  five  years.  She 
took  her  first  ride  in  September,  1895,  and  in  December 
made  her* first  century  run.  During  July  she  achieved  her 
greatest  feat,  which  was  to  ride  ten  centuries  in  ten  con- 
secutive days.  She  rides  only  for  pleasure,  refusing  to 
enter  all  contests.  She  was  an  invalid  when  she  commenced 
riding,  and  is  now  the  picture  of  health.  Her  riding-costume 
is  a  short  divided  skirt,  sweater,  golf  stockings,  and  low 
shoes. 

Mrs.  T.  H.  Tibbies,  the  only  woman  reporter  at  the 
Populist  convention,  is  known  as  "  Bright-Eyes  "  among  the 
Omahas,  of  whom  "her  father  is  head  chief.  Mrs.  Tibbies 
acted  as  interpreter  years  ago  in  the  test  case  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  which  was  brought  before  the  L'nited 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  has  since  been  a  lecturer  and  a 
newspaper  woman.  Her  brother,  Frank  Laflesche,  is  an 
aid  in  the  Indian  Office  at  Washington  ;  her  sister,  Rosa- 
line, conducts  an  enormous  cattle-ranch  ;  another  sister  is 
superintendent  of  the  schools  on  the  Omaha  reservation  ; 
and  a  third  took  a  first-prize  gold  medal  in  the  Medical 
School  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  now  practicing  medicine 
among  the  members  of  her  tribe. 

John  Fiske,  the  historian,  now  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  en- 
joyed unusual  opportunities  in  his  youth  for  the  acquisition 
of  learning,  by  browsing  at  will  in  his  father's  library.  At 
seven  he  had  read  Rollin,  Josephus,  Goldsmith's  "Greece," 
Shakespeare,  Bunyan,  and  Milton.  At  eleven  he  made  illus- 
trations of  the  military  movements  described  by  Gibbon, 
Robertson,  Prescott,  and  Froissart  by  maps  of  his  own  con- 
struction. Be  was  so  enthusiastic  about  history  that  he  act- 
ually fought  with  another  boy  about  the  result  of  the  doubt- 
ful battle  of  Eylau.  In  mathematics,  he  had  begun  algebra 
at  eight,  and,  five  years  later,  had  been  through  Euclid, 
trigonometry,  analytical  geometry,  and  surveying.  He  be- 
gan Latin  at  six,  and  Greek  at  nine.  At  fifteen  he  could 
read  Plato  and  Herodotus  at  sight.  At  the  same  time  he 
became  familiar  with  German  and  Italian.  On  applying  to 
enter  Harvard  at  eighteen,  he  found  that  his  work  in  all  direc- 
tions was  far  in  advance  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts. 

Sir  John  Millais,  the  successor  of  Sir  Frederick  Leighton 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Academy,  whose  death  was  re- 
corded recently,  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  rosy-faced 
English  country  gentleman  than  of  an  artist,  and  he  made 
his  real  home  at  his  country-seat  near  Perth,  where  he  de- 
voted much  time  to  fishing  and  shooting.  His  house  at 
Kensington  was  more  a  palace  than  a  home,  though  his 
studio  in  it  was  a  large,  bare,  unfurnished  room.  He 
gained  a  prize-medal  for  drawing  in  his  ninth  year,  but  re- 
gretted that  he  had  been  allowed  to  take  up  art  seriously 
before  he  had  had  a  first-class  education.  "  Leighton  speaks 
every  language  under  the  sun,"  he  used  to  say,  "  while  I — 
well,  I  shoot,  and  fish,  and  play  cards."  In  his  twentieth 
year  Millais  headed  the  famous  revolt  against  conventionality 
in  art,  which  became  known  as  the  Pre-Raphaelite  Brother- 
hood. He  abandoned  their  tenets  later,  however,  and  his  best 
work  was  done  between  i860  and  1875.  It  has  been  said  that 
during  the  last  twenty  years  his  work  has  been  fit  only  to  be 
reprinted  in  the  Christmas  numbers  of  the  illustrated  papers. 
His  range  of  work  was  tremendous,  extending  from  the  pre- 
Raphaelite  pictures  to  illustrations  of  Thackeray's  novels. 
When  he  was  twenty-four,  he  was  commissioned  by  John 
Ruskin,  the  art  critic,  to  paint  the  latter's  wife.  They  had 
been  married  a  year  before,  but  the  union  was  a  purely 
platonic  one,  owing  to  an  infirmity  on  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom. As  Millais  worked  on  her  portrait,  the  painter  and 
the  young  wife  fell  in  love.  She  obtained  a  divorce  from 
her  husband,  and  in  1S54  became  Mrs.  Millais.  There  have 
been  various  tales  told  of  the  divorce,  but  it  is  certain  that 
Queen  Victoria,  who  is  very  strict  in  these  matte 
withdrawn  her  favor  from  the  artist,  the  artist's 
critic. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

The  manuscript  and  illustrations  of  Mr.  du 
Maurier's  new  story,  "The  Martian,"  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  Harpers.  The  novel  will  begin 
in  October  and  run  through  ten  numbers  of  their 
magazine.     Says  the  Book  Buyer: 

"  The  story  is  more  like  '  Peter  Ibbetson  '  than  *  Trilby,' 
in  that  its  main  interest  is  centered  in  a  single  character. 
Like  the  earlier  tales,  it  has  a  core  of  psychologic 
mystery,  and  its  title  was  suggested  by  a  recent  talk 
about  possible  inhabitants  of  Mars.  But  Mr.  du  Man- 
ner does  not  lay  his  scene  in  Mars  ;  Antwerp,  Paris,  and 
London  afford  his  characters  their  widest  range.  Now, 
if  it  could  be  proved  that  one  of  these  art  students  whose 
life  is  described  had,  in  a  previous  incarnation,  lived  in 
Mars— that  would  be  one  explanation  of  the  title.  But 
no  trustworthy  information  as  to  details  of  the  story's 
plot  can  yet  be  obtained." 

Mrs.  Manningham  Caffyn's  forthcoming  story, 
"A  Quaker  Grandmother,"  touches  the  sex  prob- 
lem, but  is  said  to  be  in  a  different  vein  from 
"  A  Yellow  Aster." 

"  Yekl,"  A.  Cahan's  New  York  Ghetto  story,  re- 
cently published  by  the  Appletons,  has  won  the 
approval  of  the  brilliant  Jewish  novelist,  Zangwill, 
and  it  is  to  be  published  in  London  upon  his  recom- 
mendation. The  book  has  also  caught  the  ap- 
proval of  Mr.  Howells,  who  has  recently  given  it 
the  compliment  of  an  extended  and  laudatory  re- 
view. 

The  scene  of  the  novel  on  which  Miss  Harraden 
has  been  at  work  for  two  years  is  laid  entirely  in 
England.  The  story  is  longer  than  "  Ships,"  and 
in  a  more  cheerful  vein. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  George  Newnes 
Company,  Limited,  Sir  George  Newnes  asserted 
that  the  last  month's  sale  of  the  Strand  Magazine 
had  been  392,000  copies.  This  increase,  Sir  George 
went  on  to  say,  was  in  some  measure  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Strand  Magazine  had  at  last  caught 
on  in  America.  He  had  appointed  an  American 
editor  to  sub-edit  the  magazine  specially  for  that 
market. 

The  list  of  articles  contained  in  the  September 
Century  is  as  follows  : 

The  opening  chapters  of  "  Prisoners  of  Conscience," 
by  Amelia  E.  Barr  ;  "Prehistoric  Quadrupeds  of  the 
Rockies,"  by  Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  ;  "The 
Gold-Fields  of  Guiana,"  an  Arizona  miner's  adventures  ; 
the  next  to  the  final  chapters  of  the  Napoleonic  history, 
including  the  fall  of  Paris,  Napoleon  at  Elba,  and  the 
exile's  return ;  "  Life  in  Africa,"  from  the  journals  of 
E.  J.Glave;  "The  Bicycle  Outlook,"  by  Isaac  B.Pot- 
ter ;  an  illustrated  article  on  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  by 
Richard  Burton  ;  "  Midsummer  in  Southern  Spain,"  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pennell ;  chapters  in  the  novels  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  W.  D.  Howells  ;  and  stories  by  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart  and  others. 

Louis  Becke,  the  romancer  of  the  South  Seas,  is 
at  present  in  Australia.  He  has  been  collaborating 
with  a  Mr.  Jeffrey  on  a  new  book  to  be  called  "  The 
Deserter." 

Alfred  Austin's  address  on  Burns  at  Irvine  by  no 
means  satisfied  his  hearers,  and  yet  he  had  toned  it 
down  considerably.  In  the  original  address  were 
sentences  which  the  laureate  evidently  thought  it 
wise  to  suppress  when  he  faced  a  Scotch  audience. 
One  of  the  omitted  sentences  was  this:  "No 
statesman,  no  soldier,  no  man  of  science  with  a 
private  record  like  that  of  Burns  could  ever  have 
become  a  darling  of  a  nation  as  Burns  was  theirs." 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  the  two 
hundredth  volume  of  their  Town  and  Country 
Library,  "Denounced,"  an  historical  novel,  by  J. 
Bloundelle-Burton.  It  is  rarely  that  series  of 
fiction  attain  the  dignity  of  a  bi-centenary,  and  the 
fact  speaks  well  for  the  excellence  of  this  one. 

Augustine  Birrell,  M.  P.,  will  henceforth  have  a 
new  handle  to  bis  name.  He  has  been  appointed  a 
professor  of  law  in  University  College,  London. 

Harper  s  Magazine  for  September  will  contain 
the  following  list  of  articles  : 

"  First  in  Peace,"  Washington  from  the  close  of  the 
Revolution  to  his  election  as  first  President,  by  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson;  the  second  and  final  part  of  "Tom 
Sawyer,  Detective,"  by  Mark  Twain ;  "  A  Summer 
among  Cliff  Dwellings,"  by  Dr.  T.  Mitchell  Prudden  ; 
"Musical  Celebrities  in  Vienna,"  by  William  von  Sachs  ; 
"  Old  Silver,"  Colonial  plate,  by  Theodore  S.  Woolsey  ; 
"Among  the  Trees,"  by  Anna  C.  Brackett ;  "  The  Art 
of  Driving,"  by  Henry  Childs  Merwin  ;  "The  Death  of 
Espartero,"  by  Royal  Cortissoz ;  the  end  of  "Two 
Mormons  from  Muddlety,"by  Langdon  Elwyn  Mitchell ; 
"The  Mortuary  Chest,"  by  Alice  Brown;  "Where  had 
John  Been  V  by  Helen  H.  Gardener;  "The  Picture  of 
St.  Cloud,"  by  Gertrude  Smith ;  and  "  His  Duty,"  by 
Octave  Thanet. 

"  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub,  and  Other  Stories," 
Chester  B.  Fernald's  first  book,  will  be  issued  early 
in  October. 

London  is  to  have  a  new  religious  monthly,  pub- 
lished by  Silas  K.  Hocking  and  called  the  Temple 
Magazine.  The  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis  will  contribute 
to  the  first  number  an  article  on  Marie  Corelli. 

Miss  Katherine  Pearson  Woods  allowed  herself 
nearly  five  years  for  the  completion  of  "John  :  A 
Tale  of  King  Messiah,"  which  is  about  to  appear. 
The  volume  is  the  first  of  a  trilogy  dealing  with  the 
social  message  of  Christianity  to  the  first  century. 

Tomes  Bryce  is  writing  a  book  on  "  Impressions 
vita  Africa,"  the  basis  of  which  are  the  Cent- 
vcles  by  him  which  have  appeared  recently. 
;2s  added  eight  articles  to  the  four  already 


published,  and  the  whole  book  will  be  a  complete 
exposition  of  South  African  politics,  society,  physi- 
cal characteristics,  and  economic  prospects. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  announce  Harold  Fred- 
eric's new  novel,  "  March  Hares." 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  has  almost  finished  a 
dashing  story  of  adventure  for  boys.  The  scene  of 
the  tale  is  laid  in  old  California  in  the  days  before 
the  Gringo  came. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  "  Sir  George  Tressady  " 
will  soon  be  completed  in  the  Century,  as  it 
is  announced  to  appear  in  book-form  in  London  by 
the  end  of  September. 

Nansen's  forthcoming  biography  is  the  work  of 
two  of  his  countrymen,  Rolfsen  and  Brogger,  who 
are  intimate  friends  of  the  Nansen  family.  Will- 
iam Archer  is  to  make  the  English  translation,  and 
the  volume  is  to  be  embellished  with  a  poem  by 
Bjbrnson  and  many  illustrations. 

Two  days  afier  the  death  of  Charles  Dickens 
the  younger  occurred  the  death  of  Miss  Dickens, 
his  sister. 

A  meeting  of  newspaper  men  was  held  in  St. 
Louis  recently,  to  arrange  for  the  collection  of  a 
fund  for  a  monumental  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Eugene  Field.  It  was  agreed  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  newspaper  men  should  not  exceed  five  dol- 
lars each,  while  the  entire  fund  should  not  be  less 
than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Kenneth  Grahame,  whose  book,  "  The  Golden 
Age,"  has  won  universal  admiration,  holds  a  post 
in  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  expected  sometimes  happens.  The  book 
oftenest  called  for  at  the  Sing  Sing  Prison  Library 
is  Charles  Reade's  "  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend." 
This  is  pathetically  natural.  Nor  is  it  strange  that 
"  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place  "  should  come  second 
in  popularity  with  this  class  of  readers.  Reade  is 
followed  by  Lever,  Lytton,  Lover,  Dumas,  Dickens, 
and  Doyle. 

In  1S65,  four  lads  occupied  the  same  room  on  the 
ground  floor  of  the  first  division  of  Cadet  Barracks 
at  West  Point.  Since  then  they  have  made  their 
names  more  or  less  well  known  in  current  American 
literature.  They  are  Captain  Charles  King,  Arthur 
Sherburne  Hardy,  John  Brisben  Walker,  and 
Richard  Henry  Savage. 


Editors  and  Contributors. 
In  the  June  number  of  the  London  National  Re- 
view an  anonymous  writer,  signing  himself  "  A 
Contributor,"  discussed  the  ways  of  editors,  and 
with  not  a  little  asperity  impeached  their  wisdom 
and  urbanity.  In  the  August  number  an  "  Editor  " 
recounts  his  experience,  and  offers  some  sugges- 
tions that  may  be  found  useful  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

The  Editor's  observations,  he  tells  us,  are  not 
addressed  to  practiced  writers  who,  because  they 
know  their  business  and  the  limitations  under 
which  an  editor  works,  never  complain.  It  is  the 
casual  or  uninvited  contributor  who  complains, 
because,  apparently,  he  does  not  understand  his 
true  position.  He  insists  that  "not  to  answer  a 
civil  letter  on  business  is  at  once  ill-bred  and  un- 
businesslike, whether  the  recipient  occupies  an 
editorial  chair  or  not." 

This  assertion,  according  to  the  New  York  Sun, 
is  not  well  founded.  An  editor,  it  says,  like  many 
another  man,  receives  daily  in  his  private  capacity 
civil  letters  on  business  offering  to  lend  him  money, 
or  sell  him  cigars,  wine,  or  what  not.  He  answers, 
of  course,  by  silence.  In  strict  logic,  an  uninvited 
contributor,  who  sends  his  goods  on  approval, 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  position  as  the  tobac. 
conist  who  sends  out  sample  boxes  of  cigarettes. 
He  is  treated  far  more  courteously,  however.  An 
attempt,  at  least,  is  made  to  read  the  most  ill- 
written  manuscript,  and,  if  it  be  rejected,  it  is 
almost  always  returned,  whether  stamps  have  been 
inclosed  or  not.  In  the  case  of  those  papers  which 
give  notice  that  they  will  not  return  unsuitable 
manuscripts,  it  is  obvious  that  contributors  send 
copy  at  their  own  risk.  But  such  papers  are  few, 
for  most  editors  are  willing  to  give  themselves  a 
vast  amount  of  trouble  on  the  bare  chance  of  dis- 
covering an  article  well  worth  printing. 

The  writer  who  speaks  for  editors  in  the  National 
Review  shows  himself  a  master  of  his  theme  when 
he  bids  a  contributor  eschew  introductions  to  edi- 
tors as  he  would  poison.  Especially  should  he 
avoid  introductions  given  him  by  one  editor  to  an- 
other. In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  Sun  asserts, 
the  introduced  is  suspected  by  the  introducee  of 
being  a  nuisance  of  whom  the  introducer  wishes  to 
be  rid.  Why  ?  Because  an  editor,  when  he  picks 
up  a  good  contributor,  is  apt  to  keep  him  to  him- 
self. Once  in  a  great  while,  no  doubt,  an  editor 
may  think  that  while  he  is  unable  to  use  a  particular 
man's  work,  one  of  his  confreres  would  be  glad  of 
it.  But  if  the  suspicion  aroused  by  the  introduc- 
tion is  overcome  by  the  submission  of  an  accept- 
able article,  the  contributor  is  no  further  advanced 
than  if  he  had  submitted  the  article  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Beyond  a  doubt,  there  is  always  some- 
where a  market  for  good  wares,  and  they  stand  in 
no  need  of  the  puff  preliminary.  With  common- 
place stuff  the  market  is  glutted,  and  it  is  true  that 
circumstances  sometimes  compel  the  publication  of 


some  of  it.  But  the  writer  in  the  National  Re- 
view warns  the  beginner  not  to  imagine  on  that 
account  that  his  commonplace  productions  will  se- 
cure the  honor  of  print  ;  for  men  who  have  done 
good  work  in  the  past,  and  will  do  good  work  in 
the  future,  have  naturally  a  stronger  call  upon  the 
editor.  In  short,  the  new  man  must  be  satisfied 
that  he  has  something  of  striking  merit  to  offer,  if 
he  hopes  to  hear  that  it  has  been  accepted. 

Contributors  are  also  earnestly  advised  by  our 
English  editor  to  avoid  personal  visits.  There  is 
certainly  no  reason  why  a  would-be  contributor 
should  try  to  see  the  editor  in  the  first  instance. 
His  finished  work  should  speak  for  him.  Why 
should  he  wish  to  see  the  editor  ?  To  get  the  lat- 
ter to  suggest  a  subject  ?  Manifestly,  if  an  editor 
has  a  desirable  subject  in  view,  he  will  refer  it  to 
some  member  of  his  staff,  with  whose  mode  of 
treatment  he  is  conversant.  Or  does  the  con- 
tributor want  to  get  the  editor's  approval  of  a  sub- 
ject ?  Clearly,  an  editor  may  think  a  subject  good 
enough,  but  that  proves  nothing  as  to,  the  likeli- 
hood of  his  accepting  a  contributor's  treatment  of 
it.  The  treatment,  as  the  Sun  puts  it,  is  nineteen- 
twentieths  of  the  whole  matter.  Besides,  an  editor 
is  an  intensely  occupied  man,  and  he  can  not  but  feel 
it  an  imposition  that  a  would-be  contributor  should 
waste  his  time  about  the  contributor's  own  busi- 
ness. It  is  not  an  editor's  function  to  find  subjects 
or  devise  modes  of  treatment  for  would-be  con- 
tributors ;  it  is  their  business  to  hit  upon  a  subject, 
and  base  the  best  article  they  can  upon  it,  and  then 
send  the  finished  product  to  the  newspaper  or 
periodical  in  which  publication  is  desired. 

The  truth  is  that  introductions  and  personal 
visits  are,  at  bottom,  simply  attempts  to  evade  the 
conditions  of  a  professional  writer's  calling.  Such 
a  man  is  a  producer  of  copy  for  money,  and  the 
only  dignified,  straightforward,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  successful  method  of  selling  his  wares  is  to 
place  them,  without  a  word,  under  the  eyes  of 
those  who  purchase  such  commodities.  By  pur- 
suing this  course,  a  would-be  contributor  will  avoid 
frittering  the  time  and  taxing  the  patience  of  an 
editor,  and  thus  keep  him  in  good  humor  ;  and 
this  may  turn  the  scale. 


A  Guide  to  Canada. 

A  fifth  edition  has  been  issued  of  the  "Apple- 
tons'  Canadian  Guide-Book."  It  was  written  five 
years  ago  by  Professor  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  the 
well-known  Canadian  poet  and  descriptive  writer, 
and  is  a  complete  guide  to  Eastern  Canada  and 
Newfoundland.  It  gives  full  descriptions  of 
routes,  cities,  points  of  interest,  summer  resorts, 
information  for  sportsmen,  and  the  like,  and  to  it 
have  been  added  chapters  on  Western  Canada  to 
Vancouver's  Island,  including  the  Canadian  Rocky 
Mountains  and  National  Park.  There  is  also  an 
appendix  for  sportsmen,  in  which  are  given  general 
information,  the  close  seasons  for  fishing  and  hunt- 
ing, and  the  legal  status  of  lessees  of  fishing  rights. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  from  photographs, 
and  contains  a  number  of  maps. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  50. 

A  Ballade  of  Letters. 
A  hollow  laugh,  a  hollow  eye, 

A  tangled  tuft  of  tow-hued  hair, 
A  garish  mantle,  all  awry, 

And  marred  with  patches  here  and  there  ; 

A  shameless  shoulder  gleaming  bare, 
A  step  erratic  and  unsure, 

A  brazen  would-be-luring  stare — 
Such  is  My  Lady  Litrachure. 

Ofttimes  in  yellow  she  will  ply 

Her  arts  beneath  the  gas-lamp's  flare 
And  mock  at  all  who  murmur,  "  Fie  !  " 

And  shudder  at  her  wanton  air. 

Anon  a  red  rose  she  will  wear 
With  red  cockade,  so  plainly  pure 

Her  very  dullness  makes  her  fair — 
1tu.\M   *       »  t.ady  Litrachure. 

Now,  robed  as  priestess,  she  will  cry 

In  tones  that  ape  intense  despair, 
And  pose  before  the  passers-by 

As  dying-duck-like  doctrinaire ; 

Now  she  will  tramp  in  Tartan  where 
The  mist  makes  moist  the  manse  and  moor, 

And  frame  a  speech  as  rude  as  rare — 
Such  is  My  Lady  Litrachure  t 

ENVOV. 

Ye  Muses,  grant  unto  our  pray'r 

A  day  when  letters  stand  secure 
From  lips  that  mockingly  declare, 
"  Such  is  My  Lady  Litrachure  !  " 

— London  World. 


Wedding 


Invitations  engraved  in 
the  correct  styles  at  our 
new  and  only  store,  112 
Post  Street,  the  Yellow 
Store  next  White  House. 

DODGE'S 


Ivory 


It  Floats 

Those  who  think  that  imported 
soaps  must  be  the  finest,  do  not 
know  that  the  materials  for  Ivory- 
Soap  are  the  best  to  be  found  any- 
where. The  vegetable  oil  of  which 
Ivory  Soap  is  made,  is  imported,  al- 
most in  ship  loads,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  world. 


The  Procter  &  ; 


mble  Co     c^ 


COATS-OF-ARMS 

Illuminated     and     Dies    en- 
graved in  strict  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  Heraldry. 
—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

D.    APPLETON  &   CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


March  Hares. 

By  Harold  Frederic,  author  of  "The  Dam- 
nation of  Theron  Ware,"  "  In  the  Val- 
ley," etc.  i6mo.  .  Cloth,  special  binding, 
$1.25. 

In  "March  Hares"  Mr.  Frederic  has  written 
an  original,  witty,  and  delightful  story  which  will 
increase  the  number  of  his  readers  and  prove  one 
of  the  most  successful  novels  of  the 

"  One  of  the  most  cheerful  novels  v.-  miw  cn»nced 
upon  for  many  a  day.  It  has  much  of  the  rapidity  and 
vigor  of  a  smartly  written  larce,  with  a  pervading  fresh- 
ness a  smartly  written  farce  rarely  possesses.  .  .  .  A  book 
decidedly  worth  reading." — London  Saturday  Review. 

The  Story  of  Electricity. 

By  John  Munro,  author  of  "Electricity  and 
its  Uses,"  "  Pioneers  of  Electricity,"  etc. 
A  new  volume  in  the  Library  of  Useful 
Stories.     i6roo.     Cloth,  40  cents. 

This  convenient  little  book  summarizes  the  in- 
formation of  which  the  average  reader  stands  most 
in  need.  It  is  clearly  written  and  copiously  illus- 
trated, and  it  takes  special  cognizance  of  the  require- 
ments of  American  readers.  . 

The  King's  Revenge. 

By  Claude  Bray,  author  of  "  The  Last  of  the 
Dynmokes,"  "  To  SaVe  Himself,"  etc.  No. 
199,  Town  and  Country  Library.  i2mo. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $r.oo. 

In  this  tale  of  an  adventurous  career  at  the  time 
of  the  War  of  the  Roses  there  are  incidents  and 
perils  and  vivid  historical  pictures  which  will  hold 
the  reader's  interest  until  the  last  page  is  reached. 

An  Outcast  of  the  Islands. 

By  Joseph  Conrad,  author  of  "  Almayer's  Fol- 
ly," etc.  No.  198,  Town  and  Country  Li- 
brary.    i2tno.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

"  Unquestionably  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  original 
novels  ot  the  year." — London  AtJien&wtt. 

"A  work  of  extraordinary  force  and  charm.  .  .  .  Once 
more  we  breathe  the  languorous  air  of  those  mysterious 
islands  set  amid  the  far  Eastern  seas.  Here  is  an  old  world 
indeed  made  new  by  the  romancer's  magic," — London 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Appletons* 
European  Guide-Book.^ 

A  Complete  Guide  to  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
Egypt,  Algeria,  and  the  Holy  Land.  With 
Maps,  Illustrations,  and  a  Vocabulary  of 
Travel-Talk  in  English,  German,  French, 
and  Italian.  2  vols.,  i2mo.  Flexible  mo- 
rocco, gilt  edges,  $5  00. 


For  'sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  t/ie  piiblisliers. 

I>.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


BOOKS  FREE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
Mention  age  and  kind  of  books  desired.     Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


War-Time  Journalism. 

Just  before  the  siege,  Atlanta  leaped  into  promi- 
nence as  a  newspaper  centre.  The  real  population 
of  the  city  at  that  time  was  not  over  15  000,  but  the 
refugees.  Confederate  workmen,  and  their  families 
swelled  it  to  about  25,000.  Johnston's  army  of 
50,000  men  a  few  miles  away  temporarily  added  a 
large  element,  which  was  of  great  importance  from 
a  business  and  especially  from  a  newspaper  point 
of  view. 

Atlanta  had  six  morning  dailies  and  one  after- 
noon paper  (writes  Wallace  Putnam  Reed  in  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald)  when  Sherman's  guns  were 
booming  on  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee,  seven 
miles  westward.  They  were  all  four-page  sheets, 
with  five  or  six  columns  to  the  page,  when  they 
could  get  paper  of  the  right  size,  but  it  was  a  com- 
mon thing  to  see  them  issue  half-sheets  of  brown 
wrapping-paper,  and  sometimes  they  were  printed 
on  cheap  wall-paper.  The  telegraphic  news  service 
was  never  padded,  and  the  result  of  a  great  battle 
was  often  told  in  four  or  five  printed  lines. 

In  the  local  columns  there  was  very  little  news, 
but  the  editorial  pages  were  always  well  filled. 
Howell  Cobb  and  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar  frequently  wrote 
the  Register  s  editorials,  and  HeDry  Watterson  was 
for  several  months  on  the  staff  of  the  Southern 
Confederacy.  At  that  time  Watterson  was  a  slim, 
pale-faced  young  man,  and  he  was  anything  but 
an  enthusiastic  worker.  It  is  quite  likely  that  he 
saw  the  handwriting  on  the  wall,  and  knew  that  the 
cause  of  the  South  was  doomed.  Fifty  cents  a 
copy  for  a  newspaper  did  not  profit  its  owners  at  a 
time  when  Confederate  money  was  almost  worth- 
less, and  advertising  did  not  yield  much.  Material 
and  labor  cost  a  great  deal,  and  each  office 
had  numerous  editors  and  compositors  whose 
services  were  not  really  needed.  Some  of  these 
journalists  never  wrote  a  line  and  were  not 
expected  to  do  anything.  They  were  men 
of  some  means  or  influence  who  connected 
themselves  with  newspapers  in  order  to  evade 
the  conscript  law,  which  exempted  newspaper 
proprietors  and  their  employees.  Once,  when 
the  printers  on  the  Commonwealth  struck  for 
higher  wages,  there  was  some  trouble  and  consid- 
erable fun.  The  business  manager  at  once  dis- 
charged the  printers  and  notified  the  conscript 
officer,  who  immediately  ordered  them  to  the  camp 
of  instruction.  The  printers  were  ndt  slow  to  re- 
taliate. They  made  a  point  that  the  proprietors, 
business  manager,  and  editors  of  the  paper  were 
idle  in  consequence  of  the  strike,  and  were  there- 
fore not  exempt  from  military  duly.  The  authori- 
ties held  a  similar  view,  and  the  result  was  a  fresh 
batch  of  conscripts.  This  did  not  suit  either  side, 
and  a  compromise  was  effected.  The  editors  and 
printers  resumed  work  and  the  army  lost  more  than 
a  score  of  able-bodied  men. 

During  the  first  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  siege, 
the  newspapers  either  suspended  or  moved  south- 
ward. The  Appeal  retreated  before  the  Federals, 
until  it  was  finally  captured  in  Alabama,  its  whole 
outfit  having  been  reduced  to  a  small  job  press  and 
a  few  pounds  of  type.  The  Intelligencer  continued 
to  issue  a  little  sheet  containing  a  column  summary 
of  the  news  until  the  day  before  the  city  fell. 

Only  a  few  of  Atlanta's  war  journalists  are  now 
living.  Henry  Watterson  is  among  the  two  or 
three  survivors  who  have  stuck  to  journalism  ;  the 
others  are  real-estate  agents,  insurance  men,  or 
retired  capitalists.  Not  one  of  the  old  papers  is 
now  in  existence,  and  instead  of  supporting  seven 
flourishing  dailies,  this  city  of  over  one  hundred 
thousand  inhabitants  is  satisfied  with  one  morning 
paper,  the  Constitution,  and  two  afternoon  papers, 
the  Journal  and  Commercial. 

An  Unpleasant  Study  of  a  Moral  Coward. 

Hitherto  the  work  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  at 
this  moment  the  most  conspicuous,  if  not  the  fore- 
most, writer  of  fiction  in  Italy,  has  not  been  pre- 
sented to  the  American  public  ;  but  now  comes  a 
translation  of  "  Episcopo  and  Company,"  one  of 
the  earlier  stories  of  this  still  youthful  writer  and 
one  which  is  not  reckoned  among  those  that  have 
made  his  reputation. 

It  is  a  strange  piece  of  writing,  tinged  with  a  re- 
markable individuality.  The  moral  plane  is  as  low 
as  is  to  be  expected  of  a  writer  whose  early  poemc, 
as  he  himself  confesses,  "sang  of  all  the  pleas- 
ures of  the  flesh  with  a  shamelessness  never  seen 
except  in  the  freest  poets  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries."  This  story,  too,  is  all 
fleshly,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  writer  less  skillful 
it  would  be  merely  revolting.  As  it  is,  there  is 
power  in  it  of  that  unwholesome  kind  peculiar  to 
French  realists — a  school,  indeed,  to  which  the 
book  seems  properly  to  belong. 

The  story  is  in  the  form  of  a  monologue,  in 
which  a  murderer,  fresh  from  his  crime,  tells  the 
causes  which  have  led  to  the  deed,  and  relates  the 
wretched  history  of  his  life.  He  has  been  the  un- 
willing slave  of  a  man  whose  brutal  nature  cowed 
him,  whom  he  hated  and  feared,  yet  who  exercised 
over  him  a  species  of  magnetism,  depriving  him  of 
will-power.  Through  the  influence  of  this  tryant 
he  became  the  husband  of  a  woman  of  pleasure, 
a  destiny  which  he  entered  upon  knowing  what 
was  before  him.  But  though  his  helpless,  cowardly 
nature  rendered  him  unable  to  withstand  her  spell. 


he  loathed  his  life  and  her,  and  his  only  happiness 
was  in  his  boy,  whom  he  passionately  loved. 

Into  the  inner  life  of  this  unhappy  creature 
D'Annunzio  is  able  to  enter  with  singular  intensity, 
and  to  lay  bare  in  all  their  hideousness  the  sufferings 
that  racked  him  for  twelve  years,  until  a  moment 
of  courage  brought  about  the  tragedy  with  which 
the  book  concludes. 

It  is  a  curiously  repulsive  dissection  of  morbid 
emotions,  and,  in  spite  of  its  power,  there  is  little 
pleasure  to  be  gained  from  the  reading. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Romance  of  Hungary. 

"  Black  Diamonds,"  by  the  Hungarian  novelist, 
Maurus  Jokai,  translated  by  Frances  A.  Gerard,  is 
a  thoroughly  romantic  story.  The  "  black  dia- 
monds "  of  the  title  refers  variously  to  the  coal- 
beds  of  a  mine  in  Hungary  and  to  the  flashing  orbs 
of  a  young  girl  working  among  them  who  wins  the 
love  of  the  mine-owner.  He  is  a  man  of  prowess 
in  every  direction — a  philanthropist,  a  scientist,  an 
invincible  shot,  a  brilliant  conversationalist  when 
he  chooses  to  hold  forth,  and  he  might  have  mar- 
ried a  princess  had  he  not  preferred  the  rdle  of 
King  Cophetua. 

His  beggar-maid,  however,  is  not  easy  to  win. 
She  leaves  the  mine  and  becomes  a  successful 
opera-singer.  Her  career  is  a  brilliant  one,  and 
lovers  by  the  score  sue  for  her  favor.  But  she 
turns  from  them  all,  and  after  some  four  hundred 
pages  of  varied  adventures  on  both  sides,  during 
which  Ivan  has  been  making  scientific  discoveries, 
fighting  duels,  defeating  stock-gambling  deals,  and 
performing  numerous  feats,  the  two  are  reunited 
and  almost  die  of  joy  in  the  last  paragraph. 

The  tale  is  told  with  an  artlessness  which  is  en- 
gaging in  its  way,  the  conclusion  being  especially 
naive.  The  Hungarian  setting  gives  it  freshness, 
and  the  book  will  be  enjoyed  by  those  who  like 
novel  scenes  and  an  abundance  of  highly  romantic 
incidents. 

Published   by   Harper   &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.50. 

■■     ■» 

A  Romance  of  the  Young  Republic. 

"Sir  Mark,"  by  Anna  Robeson  Brown,  is  one 
more  tale  added  to  the  fiction  of  adventure,  with 
little  about  it  to  give  it  special  prominence.  The 
greater  part  of  the  story  takes  place  in  Philadel- 
phia at  the  time  when  it  was  the  national  capital. 
Here  Sir  Mark  Lyonesse,  a  reckless  and  conscience- 
less adventurer  ready  to  dare  any  deed  that  will 
bring  him  profit,  and  who  has  crossed  the  ocean  in 
search  of  fortune,  becomes  involved  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government.  From  this,  however,  he 
soon  withdraws,  and  the  course  of  the  story  shows 
his  metamorphosis  into  an  honest  man  and  a  loyal 
citizen  of  the  republic— a  change  brought  about  by 
the  influence  of  the  patriots  with  whom  he  comes 
in  contact,  with  Washington  at  their  head.  Both 
Washington  and  Adams,  then  the  President  and 
the  Vice-President,  figure  in  the  tale,  though  the 
historical  setting  is  subordinated  to  the  romance. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

A  Brilliant  Analysis  of  the  French  People. 

W.  C.  Brownell's  "  French  Traits  "  has  been  re- 
issued in  the  required  literature  of  the  Chautauqua 
Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  for  the  French  year, 
1896-7.  It  would  have  been  difficult  for  the 
Chautauqua  Council  of  Six,  in  selecting  a  book  on 
the  modern  inhabitants  of  Gaul,  to  bit  upon  one 
which  at  the  same  time  combines  in  so  high  a 
degree  charm  and  information.  Professor  Brownell 
calls  it  an  "  essay  in  comparative  criticism,"  and  in 
it  he  explains  with  remarkable  insight  many  pecul- 
iarities of  the  French  character  by  contrasting  them 
with  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  The  essays 
first  appeared  nearlv  ten  years  ago  in  one  of  the 
magazines  and  attracted  wide  attention,  and  this  is 
the  fourth  time  they  have  since  been  published  in 
book- form. 

The  first  essay  is  on  "The  Social  Instinct," 
which  the  author  takes  to  be  the  key-note  of  the 
French  character,  and  thereafter  he  takes  up  in 
turn  "Morality,"  "Intelligence,"  "Sense  and 
Sentiment,"  "Manners,"  "Women,"  "The  Art 
Instinct,"  "The  Provincial  Spirit,"  "Democracy," 
and  "  New  York  after  Paris." 

Published  by  Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Bunner's  Pictures  of  the  Suburbanite. 

In  "  The  Suburban  Sage,"  by  H.  C.  Bunner,  the 
life  of  the  New  York  suburbanite  is  depicted  in  a 
series  of  lively  sketches.  This  happy  and  domestic 
man  appears  in  various  stages  of  his  career. 
Tucked  away  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  the  tale 
of  his  evolution,  placed  in  dramatic  form,  and 
scattered  through  various  papers  we  find  his  re- 
moval from  the  city  with  all  his  belongings,  and  bis 
first  plunge  into  country  life  when  he  begins 
cautiously  with  a  rented  cottage.  Next  we  behold 
him  in  the  clutches  of  the  building  craze,  and 
then  as  a  firmly  established  suburbanite,  passing 
through  all  the  social  and  domestic  phases  that  the 
life  presents. 

His  wife  and  babies,  his  neighbors,  his  dog,  his 
garden,  his  bicycle,  the  subtle  distinctions  pertain- 
ing to  the  train  he  takes  and  the  church  he  attends, 
all  have  an  animated  share  in  the  scenes  unrolled. 


It  is  a  merry  little  book,  dashed  with  whimsicality, 
and  written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  confirmed 
suburbanite  who  loves  the  life  he  has  chosen. 

Published    by    Keppler   &   Schwarzmann,    New 
York. 


A  Tale  of  Occult  Mysteries. 

In  "  Doctor  Nikola,"  Guy  Boothby  resurrects  that 
mysterious,  Cagliostro-like  personage  who  turns  up 
in  all  romances  given  over  to  occult  mysteries,  en- 
dows him  with  unlimited  wealth,  and  sends  him  into 
the  heart  of  China,  accompanied  by  a  handsome 
and  gallant  young  Englishman  who  serves  to  play 
the  heroic  part  in  the  tale.  They  are  in  search  of 
a  Chinese  monastery,  presided  over  by  a  high 
priest  who  knows  how  to  raise  the  dead  to  life  and 
to  perform  other  wonders.  Thither  they  pene- 
trate, disguised  as  Chinamen,  their  journey  punct- 
uated by  many  adventures  and  many  hair-breadth 
escapes.  These,  however,  fail  to  be  vitally  inter- 
esting, nor  does  the  author  succeed  in  impressing 
us  with  his  knowledge  of  the  scenes  depicted.  The 
story,  on  the  contrary,  appears  to  be  a  jumble  of 
old  materials  worked  over  into  a  slightly  altered 
form  and  not  to  be  mistaken  for  new. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York ; 

price,  $1.00. 

♦ 

New  Publications. 
"  The  Cuban  Liberated ;  or,  Saved  by  the 
Sword,"  by  Robert  Rexdale,  a  story  of  marital 
jealousy,  in  which  American,  English,  Spanish,  and 
Cuban  characters  figure,  has  been  published  by  the 
American  Publishers  Corporation,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  Won  on  a  Silver  Basis,"  by  T.  Carl  Spelling, 
a  story  used  as  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  its 
author's  pro-silver  opinions,  has  been  published  as 
the  initial  number  of  the  Good  Times  Series.  Pub- 
lished by  Hartwell,  Mitchell  &  Willis,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  series  of  newspaper  articles  written  by  Charles 
A.  Dana,  now  editor  of  the  New  York  Sun,  and 
published  in  the  New  York  Tribune  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  has  been  republished  in  a  booklet  en- 
titled "  Proudhon  and  his  Bank  of  the  People." 
It  is  a  defense  of  the  French  anarchist,  denounc- 
ing a  specie  currency  and  declaring  that  interest 
on  capital  can  and  should  be  abolished  by  a  system 
of  free  and  mutual  banking.  Published  by  Benja- 
min R.  Tucker,  New  York. 

Among  the  books  recently  issued  in  paper 
covers  are  "The  King's  Daughters,"  by  Mrs. 
Ellen  E.  Dickinson  ;  "  Eunice  Quince,"  a  New 
England  romance,  by  Dane  Conyngham  ;  "As 
the  Wind  Blows,"  by  Eleanor  Merron  ;  "Jill,  a 
London  Flower  Girl,"  by  L.  T.  Meade  ;  and 
"  Omoo  :  Adventures  in  the  South  Seas,"  "The 
White  Jacket;  or,  The  World  in  a  Man-of-War," 
and  "Moby  Dick;  or,  The  White  Whale,"  by 
Herman  Melville.  Published  by  the  American 
Publishers'  Corporation,  New  York ;  price,  50 
cents  each. 

Alice  Brown,  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the 
minor  poets,  has  collected  some  fifty  of  her  poems 
and  prints  them  in  a  little  book  modestly  entitled 
"  The  Road  to  Castaly  " — Castaly  being  the  fount- 
ain, sacred  to  the  Muses,  on  Mt.  Parnassus.  She 
has  not  yet  reached  her  goal,  but  there  is  beauty  of 
thought  and  expression  in  her  verses.  "The 
West-Country  Lover "  has  a  charming  lilt  to  its 
measure  ;  "  Heimgegangen  "  resembles  the  weird 
and  picturesque  little  poems  of  the  Hungarians  as 
we  know  them  from  "The  Bard  of  Dimbovitza  "  ; 
and  there  are  other  commendable  bits  in  the  book. 
Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  31,  1896. 


An  American  play  dealing  with  American  char- 
acters and  situations  is  a  thing  to  be  considered 
seriously.  If  we  are  ever  going  to  have  a  national 
drama  in  this  country,  we  ought  to  be  having  it 
now.  A  generation  has  been  bom  and  grown  to  a 
reasonable  age  since  the  Civil  War.  How  many 
generations  have  been  born  and  grown  to  reason- 
able ages  since  wealth  and  culture  and  leisure  were 
established  facts  in  the  East  ? 

As  France  goes  on  producing  plays,  as  England 
goes  on  producing  plays,  as  Germany  goes  on  pro- 
ducing plays,  we  over  here  sit  and  wait  for  our  own 
dramatists  to  rise  up  and  produce  our  own  plays  ; 
and  we  are  getting  tired  of  waiting.  We  want  to 
see  our  national  life  on  the  stage  ;  we  want  to  see 
our  own  people  on  the  stage  ;  we  want  our  money 
to  go  to  our  own  playwrights,  and  our  applause  to 
go  to  our  own  actors.  The  vainest,  the  most  am- 
bitious, the  most  jealous  of  nations,  we  let  the 
foreign  actor  carry  off  our  money,  and  the  foreign 
dramatist  monopolize  our  stage.  The  English,  the 
French,  the  German  star  comes  here,  despoils  us, 
goes  home  with  his  purse  full,  says  he  would  not 
live  in  such  a  country  for  a  million,  and  we  smile 
and  go  to  see  him  next  time  he  comes. 

In  our  indifference  to  domestic  talent  and  our 
abject  admiration  of  any  nonsense  that  has  the 
stamp  of  transatlantic  approval  upon  it,  we  are  the 
gulls  and  dupes  of  the  smart  foreigners.  The 
simplicity  with  which  we  gobble  down  any  morsels 
they  throw  us  adds  to  the  hilarity  of  nations. 
With  all  our  shrewdness,  of  which  we  are  so  proud, 
our  cuteness,  our  hustle,  and  our  energy,  we  are 
more  successfully  fooled  by  the  French  and  English 
than  we  have  ever  fooled  them  in  our  most  inspired 
flights.  The  wooden  nutmegs  have  been  avenged. 
We  have  never  "  pulled  the  legs  "  of  our  guileless 
cousins  across  the  pond  as  they  have  pulled  ours. 
The  American  eagle  may  shriek  as  much  as  he 
likes,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  drama  and  the 
stage,  he  has  no  more  spirit  in  him  than  a  barn- 
yard fowl. 

The  time  has  come  now  when  we  ought  to  show 
that  we  have  learnt  a  little  something  ;  at  least, 
that  we  do  know  what  we  like  better  than  people 
who  have  never  been  in  the  country.  We  have 
gone  through  the  callow  stage  as  meekly  as  lambs. 
Our  millionaires  went  abroad  and  bought  the  bad 
pictures  of  great  artists  for  enormous  sums.  They 
have  loaded  this  country  with  more  artistic  rubbish 
than  the  land  can  stagger  under.  They  have  fur- 
nished hundreds  of  miles  of  private  and  public 
picture  -  galleries,  thereby  lifting  many  foreign 
artists  into  a  state  of  cheerful  affluence.  The 
United  States  has  been  the  dumping-ground  for 
all  the  unsalable  artistic  trash  in  Europe,  and 
surely  it  is  now  time  for  this  Christian  docility  to 
stop. 

The  monopolizing  of  the  stage  by  the  foreigner 
arises  partly  from  the  influence  of  New  York  and 
partly  from  the  lack  of  enterprise  among  the  man- 
agers. New  York's  position  as  the  arbiter  on  all 
dramatic  matters  has  only  lately  been  questioned. 
Heretofore,  what  New  York  said,  went,  from  Maine 
to  California.  Of  late  a  question  has  gone  up  as 
to  the  Empire  City's  infallibility.  The  cool  and 
critical  mind  of  New  England  chose  to  think  for 
itself.  The  great  West,  that  huge  sweep  of  coun- 
try from  Chicago  to  San  Francisco,  with  all  the 
passion  and  the  vigor  of  its  tumultuous  youth,  woke 
to  the  realization  that  it  was  full-grown  and  had 
ideas  and  opinions  of  its  own.  From  these  two 
sections  of  the  country,  each  strong  in  its  individual 
might,  comes  the  demand  for  a  national  drama. 
They  have  revolted  against  the  foreign  importa- 
tions that  New  York  has  made  the  fashion,  and 
they  are  powerful  enough.to  be  feared. 

The  extreme  cosmopolitanism  of  New  York,  its 
closeness  to  Europe,  its  restless  desire  for  novelty, 
made  it  accept  the  foreigner  with  enthusiasm.  It 
paid  him  immense  sums  of  money.  It  spoke  his 
language.  The  national  spirit  burns  low  in  the 
Empire  City.  The  foreigner,  because  he  is  novel 
and  because  London  and  Paris  like  him,  will  be 
accepted  there  when  the  American,  because  he  is 
an  American,  new,  and  unknown,  will  be  neglected. 
In  New  York  great  people  are  never  discovered. 
They  go  there  made.  Boston  discovers  them,  and 
Chicago  discovers  them.  The  rest  of  the  country, 
the  great  outside,  are  beginning  to  find  this  out. 
The  plays  that  have  been  successes  in  New  York 
are  no  longer  dead-sure  things  in  the  West.  The 
popular  actors  in  New  York  have  frosts  in  San 
Fr .jielsco  and  Chicago.  We  can't  stand  a  play  like 
'Bohemia"  here.  But  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson," 
which  we  heard  little  about  during  its  Gotham 
season,  was  the  best  play  we  saw  in  San  Francisco 


for  a  year,  though  many  of  '  ■  the  Eastern  successes  " 
followed  and  preceded  it. 

The  managers,  thinking  that  the  taste  of  the 
Empire  City  was  the  criterion  for  the  rest  of  the 
country,  followed  it.  They  bought  the  London 
and  Paris  successes,  and  they  bad  them  played  by 
native  companies.  But  we  in  the  West  don't  want 
that  sort  of  thing.  We're  sick  of  lords,  and  dukes, 
and  Parliament,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
The  managers  tell  us  they  buy  abroad  to  insure 
themselves  against  failure.  What  has  been  well 
received  there  is  bound  not  to  be  a  frost  here.  But 
this  halcyon  day  is  over.  The  English  play  has 
reached  its  climax  in  this  country.  Of  the  French 
we  are  thoroughly  disillusion*.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  pendulum  to  swing.  The  avidity  with  which 
"  Pudd'nhead  Wilson  "  was  fallen  on  in  the  West 
ought  to  show  the  Eastern  manager  what  we 
want.  If  some  one  would  take  "  The  Danites," 
and  furbish  it  up  a  little,  and  give  it  a  good  cast, 
it  would  draw  better  than  half  the  expensive  im- 
portations that  are  every  year  brought  over  from 
Paris  and  London. 

The  American  playwright,  however,  must  make 
his  play  American.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  the 
people  live  in  New  York  and  have  them  talk  about 
dollars  instead  of  pounds  or  francs.  They  have 
got  to  act  a  piece  that  belongs  here  in  a  way  that 
shows  us  they  belong  here — that  is  the  trouble  with 
"  The  Social  Trust."  It  might  as  well  be  set  in 
Lyons  or  Southampton.  It  isn't  either  that  we 
want  to  see  plays  of  localities — plays  where  the 
hero  shows  he  is  racy  of  the  soil,  by  saying  "  Wal, 
pard,  how  goes  it  ?  "  or  "  I  reckon  you  'uns  come 
from  back  East."  It  is  not  necessary  to  label  the 
characters.  But  you  want  an  American  story  ;  the 
sort  of  things  going  on  that  do  go  on  over  here  ; 
the  same  situations  ;  the  same  joys  and  sorrows. 

Unfortunately  the  nationally  characteristic  situa- 
tion appears  to  be  a  fraudulent  business  scheme, 
which  "busts  "in  a  notorious  and  dramatic  man- 
ner. This  furnishes  the  local  color,  and  when  we 
hear  the  players  talking  darkly  about  dishonest  deal- 
ings in  stocks  and  bonds,  we  may  know  that  we  are 
in  the  land  of  the  free.  This  stock  idea,  with  its 
flatteringly  American  significance,  lends  the  proper 
atmosphere  to  "  The  Social  Trust."  Outside  it,  the 
story  has  nothing  especially  characteristic  of  the 
country  or  the  city  where  it  is  laid.  Lack  of  origi- 
nality, adherence  to  tradition,  are  the  defects  of  the 
piece.  The  situations  have  been  used  before  in 
French  and  English  plays,  and  are  unsuitable  to 
our  ideas  and  our  civilization.  A  girl  marrying  a 
man  she  dislikes,  in  order  to  save  the  family  fortune 
and  the  family  credit,  is  old  and  is  not  the  sort  of 
thing  that  happens  in  this  country.  A  man  forcing 
his  wife  to  go  to  the  house  of  a  lady  of  more  than 
questionable  reputation,  in  order  to  assist  the  latter 
in  her  social  ambitions,  is  reminiscent  of  Prince 
Zouroff  and  the  noble,  marble-browed  Vera. 

It's  very  traditional,  all  that.  It  is  not  character- 
istic. Such  things  do  happen  in  the  best-regulated 
families  ;  but  they  don't  happen  so  often  in  the 
well-regulated  families  as  they  do  on  the  stage. 
Moreover,  we  are  in  an  age  of  advancement  when 
we  are  much  more  in  sympathy  with  the  rights  of 
people  than  we  are  with  their  wrongs.  Those  limp, 
suffering,  rice-powdered  stage  heroines,  who  are 
determined  to  be  obedient  and  good  to  brutal  hus- 
bands and  say  "strike  me  if  you  will,  I  will  still  do 
my  duty,"  are  not  popular  just  now.  Their  vogue 
died  about  the  same  time  that  Little  Eva's  did. 
They  may  be  dressed  as  gayly  and  beautifully  as 
Mrs.  Boucicault  was,  they  may  have  a  nimbus  of 
golden  hair,  a  soft  voice,  and  scatter  charming 
glances  about  with  prodigal  generosity,  but  nothing 
they  can  do  will  make  you  accept  them  as  modern. 
They  belong  to  the  age  of  crinolines  and  sandaled 
slippers,  the  age  when  sentiment  was  in  fashion  ; 
before  "The  Heavenly  Twins"  or  the  bicycle  was 
thought  of. 

Mrs.  Boucicault  has  been  given  this  difficult 
part,  and  goes  through  it  with  limp  and  graceful 
conscientiousness.  She  has  subdued  the  wildness 
of  her  fiery,  untamed  hair,  and  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  improvement.  She  is  a  person  who 
looks  her  best  en  grande  toilette,  especially  that 
form  of  grande  toilette  which  includes  sumptuous, 
fur-lined  wraps,  gorgeously  flowered  brocades  that 
sweep  stiffly,  and  high-rolled,  be-furred  collars, 
from  above  which  her  black-circled  eyes  and  her 
mist  of  yellow  hair  appear  picturesquely.  The 
effect  is  romantic,  and  suggests  the  beautiful, 
mysterious  heroines  of  Russian  novels,  who  prowl 
about  among  nihilists  and  shoot  people  now  and 
then.  Lillian  Cornell  does  not  shoot  anybody. 
She  is  noble  and  suffers  gracefully,  in  her  white  fur 
opera-cloaks  and  her  charming  ball-dresses.  Mrs. 
Boucicault  accentuated  the  suffering  a  little  too 
much.  She  has  not  a  tragedy  face,  in  spite  of 
her  long,  languishing  eyes.  Her  style  tends  to 
comedy.  Her  tragedy  walk  is  especially  stilted 
and  ungraceful.  In  her  Empire  dress,  with  her 
cloak  on,  she  came  skating  slowly  on  the  stage,  as 
though  it  were  slippery  underfoot  and  she  had  on 
those  felt  shoes  they  call  in  the  East  "  arctics." 

Apropos  of  coming  on  the  stage,  there  was  only 
one  woman  in  "  The  Social  Trust"  on  Monday 
who  knew  how  to  enter  gracefully  and  take  the 
stage  prettily.  This  was  Hope  Ross.  All  the 
others  either  skated  on,  or  bounced  on,  or  tramped 
on,  or  swaggered  on.  Miss  Bates  comes  striding 
jovially  in,  with  a  sort  of  hail-fellow-well-met  air, 


as  if  she  were  going  to  slap  everybody  on  the  back 
or,  holding  out  a  friendly  fist,  say  "  Shake,  old 
boy  I "  Then  Mrs.  Boucicault  comes  languidly 
floating  on  to  the  scene,  with  an  occasional  hitch 
in  her  gliding  progress,  like  the  swan  in  "  Lohen- 
grin." Miss  McAllister  has  a  real  tragedy  walk  ; 
at  the  end  of  every  step  there  is  a  momentary  halt, 
then  comes  a  long,  sweeping  slide,  with  a  dip, 
and  a  rise,  and  another  halt.  Only  little  Hope 
Ross  comes  tripping  in  as  simply,  as  graciously, 
and  as  unconsciously  as  a  pretty  girl  would  come 
into  her  own  drawing-room.  This  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  Miss  Ross  how  much  she  is  improv- 
ing and  what  an  attractive  ingenue  she  is  becom- 
ing. She  has  made  remarkable  progress  lately, 
throwing  away  all  her  affectations,  growing  natural, 
showing  a  touch  of  real  feeling  now  and  then.  She 
is  charming,  too,  in  her  candid,  fresh  girlishness. 
She  and  Mr.  Frawley  had  really  the  most  attract- 
ive part  of  "The  Social  Trust."  They  certainly 
had  the  prettiest  part  of  the  dialogue,  and  they 
acted  with  humor  and  cleverness. 


Heald's  Business  College 

24L  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

'THE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST 
*■  of  Chicago.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  business 
practice,  shorthand  (Pitman.  Graham.  Eclectic),  type- 
writing, telegraphy,  modern  languages,. English  branches, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education  rapidly 
taught. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  successful 
operation. 
_  Individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers.  Night  ses- 
sions in  all  departments.  Students  can  commence  at 
any  time.  Thousands  of  graduates  in  positions.  Write 
for  catalogue. 


MISS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL, 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1S49  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  August  5th. 


Mrs.  ANNA  VON  MEYERINGK, 

Has  resumed  instruction  in 
"XTO  TOE  CULTURE 
IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 
Classes  in  Sight-Heading  by  a  simplified  and 
easily  acquired  method,  including  Oral  Exercises,  Musi- 
cal Dictations,  and  Music  Writing.  Special  Teachers* 
Courses.  815  Fulton  St..  bet.  Webster  and 

Fillmore  Sts.,  N.  F-,  Cal. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.     Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves   its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1896. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


NATURAL  (BOUND  METHOD  OF  GERMAN. 

TAUGHT    IN    CLASSES. 


Telephone 
No.  1889. 


MISS  FRAUENHOLZ, 

135  Chestnut  Street, 

Re-opens  her  Classes  in  August. 


PHILADELPHIA  SEMINARY. 

1325  N.  Broad  St.,  Pbila.  College  preparatory. 
Languages,  Art,  Music,  etc.  26th  jear.  For  circular 
address  Rebecca  E.  Judkins,  Principal. 


WANTED 

Employment  at  living  wages  by 
educated  man  of  35.  References 
and  security.  Good  habits,  hon- 
est, reliable,  capable.  Courts 
trial.  Willing  to  travel.  Has 
small  means.  American,  born  of 
old  New  England  ancestry.  In- 
terview desired.  Address  Box 
32,  Argonaut  office. 


TIVOLJ    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  .Proprihtor  and  Manager 

Season  of  Italian  and  English  Grand  Opera.  To-Night, 
Last  Time  of  *'  CavaU*rla  Kueticana,"  Pre- 
ceded by  Balcony  and  Marriage  Scenes  from  "Ro- 
meo Bud  Juliet." 

To-Motow  Evening,  Last  Timeof  "  La  Traviata.** 
Next  Week,  Monday,  Wednesday.  Friday,  and  Sunday 

Evenings,  Verdi's  Tragic  Opera,  *'  Eniaui." 
Tuesday,  Thursday,  and   Saturday  Evenings,  by  Re. 

quest,  Verdi's  Lyric  Drama,  "  Rigoletto." 

Popnlar  Frlcea 25  and  5Q  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co.... (Incorporated)... Proprietors 

Next  Monday,  August  31st.     First  Time  Here.    English 
Version  Sardou's  Great  Napoleonic  Play, 

-:-    MADAME     SANS-CENE    -:- 

(Madame  Don't  Care.)    The  Success  of  Two  Continents, 
Manager  Augustus  Pitou  Takes  the  Pleasure  in  An- 
nouncing Kuthryii  Kidder  in  the  Title  Role, 
Supported  by  Principal  Members  of  Original  Cast. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander.Gottlob&Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

San  Francisco's  Great  Home  Organization, 

THE    FRAWLEY    COMPANY, 

One  More  Week,  Commencing  Monday  Evening,  August 

31st.     In  Their  Magnificent  Production  of 

-:-    THE     SOCIAL    TRUST    -:- 


September  7th THE  "WIFE 


ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Belasco,  Doane  &  Jordan.. .Lessees  and  Managers 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  August  31st.     The  Scream- 
ing Comedy, 

-:-     T  XT  H  1ST  3D*D     UP     -:- 

By  a  New  and  Powerful  Stock  Company.     Every  Night. 
Matinees  Saturday  and  Sunday. 

Prices  :  15,  25.  35,  and  50  cents  ;  Box  Seats,  75  cents. 
Secure  seats  in  advance. 


SEPT.  3d 


San  Francisco.      GRAND 
Central  P»rk.     OPENING 

in  DAYS  THURSDAY, 

III  ONLY.  EVENING,  I 

Every  Afternoon  at  2.     Evening  at  8. 

THE  BIG  SHOW  OF  THE  WORLD ! 

THE   GREAT 

ADAM 

4     PAW  AND 

SELLS 
BROS. 

AMERICA'S    GREATEST 

SHOWS     COMBINED. 
THE  LARGEST   MENAG- 
ERIE IN  THE  WOBLD. 

4 -BIG   CIRCUSES— 4 

300-STAR  ARTISTS— 300 
100— GREAT    ACTS— 100 

Two  Herds  of  Performing  Ele- 
phants, Educated  Seals  and  Sea 
Lions.  Two  Great  Hippopotamuses. 
The  Only  Living  Rhinoceros.  Great- 
est Performing  Beasts.  Beyond  All 
Comparison  the  Largest,  Richest  and 
Most  Complete  Arenic  and  Zoolog- 
ical Enterprise  in  the  World.  Two 
Performances  Daily,  at  z  and  8  p.  M. 
Door  Open  an  Hour  Earlier.  Seat- 
ing Capacity  rs  ooo.  25  Uniformed 
Ushers.  Numbered  Coupon.  Actu- 
ally, Reserved  Seats  on  Sale  at  Pacific  Music  Co.'s, 
S16  Market  Street. 


Luxuries  are  often  easily  got 
— fresh  air,  pure  water,  fine  tea. 

Schilling's  Best  Ideal  Blend — 
a  union  of  tender  leaves  from  a 
few  picked  gardens  in  different 
parts  of  the  world — makes  200 
cups  of  delicate  delicious  charm- 
ing tea  to  the  pound. 

$1.25 — at  grocers'.  Other  fla- 
vors 50  to  80  cents. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

There  is  more  profit  on  it  to  all  concerned  than 
on  any  other  iron. 

To  the  makers,  because  they  make  more  of  it. 

To  the  sellers,  because  they  sell  more  of  it. 

To  the  workers,  because  it  takes  less  time  for 
a  job. 

To  the  owners,  because  it  makes  a  good  job. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


August  31,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Kathryn  Kidder  in  "Madame  Sans-Gene." 
"  The  Gay  Parisians"  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the 
Baldwin  Theatre.  After  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night's 
performance,  Sadie  Martinot,  Mr.  Ferguson,  and 
Mrs.  Phillips,  James  O.  Barrows,  and  his  four  fair 
daughters,  and  the  rest  of  them  will  take  their  de- 
parture, and  on  Monday  night  San  Francisco  will 
see  "  Madame  Sans-Gfine  "  for  the  first  time. 

The  play  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Napoleonic 
craze,  and  was  written  a  few  years  ago  by  Sardou. 
It  is  founded  on  the  life  of  a  washerwoman  who 
married  the  soldier,  Lefebvre,  whom  Napoleon 
made  marshal  of  the  empire  and  Duke  of  Dantzig, 
and  her  indifference  to  courtly  forms,  from  which 
she  derived  her  nickname  of  "Madame  Sans- 
Gene,"  furnishes  the  dramatist  with  many  amusing 
situations.  The  more  serious  element  in  the  play 
is  derived  from  the  emperor's  jealousy  of  the 
Austrian,  De  Neipperg. 

Rejane  was  the  creator  of  the  title-rdle  in  Paris, 
and  she  has  presented  the  French  version  of  the 
play  in  the  larger  Eastern  cities  ;  but  it  has  re- 
mained for  Kathryn  Kidder  to  make  the  play 
known  to  the  general  American  public.  Her  pro- 
duction of  the  English  version  is  very  handsomely 
mounted,  and  she  is  supported  by  a  company  of 
thirty-nine  persons,  headed  by  Augustus  Cook  as 
Napoleon. 

"The  Social  Trust"  to  be  Continued. 

If  keen  interest,  frequent  applause,  and  large 
audiences  be  any  criterion,  "  The  Social  Trust  "  is  a 
popular  success  at  the  Columbia.  The  cast  calls 
for  all  the  best  people  in  the  Frawley  Company, 
except  Harry  Corson  Clarke,  and  the  authors  of 
the  new  play  have  no  cause  for  complaint  in  the 
manner  of  its  production.  The  management  is  so 
well  satisfied  with  it  that  it  will  be  continued  on  the 
stage  for  at  least  another  week. 

Another  of  the  Lyceum  successes  is  announced 
to  follow  the  run  of  "  The  Social  Trust."  Itis  "  The 
Wife,"  by  De  Mille  and  Belasco,  in  which  Georgia 
Cayvan  found  one  of  her  most  popular  roles.  It 
has  never  been  given  here  yet  by  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany, but  they  will  be  able  to  present  it  with  a 
strong  cast. 

Re-Opening  of  the  Alcazar. 

The  Alcazar  has  been  elaborately  re-decorated 
and  an  entirely  new  system  of  ventilation  has  been 
put  in  in  the  past  six  weeks,  and  it  is  to  be  re-opened 
next  Monday  evening  under  the  management  of 
Messrs.  Belasco,  Doane  &  Jordan. 

A  complete  stock  company  has  been  secured,  and 
it  is  purposed  to  make  the  cozy  little  theatre  the 
home  of  comedy,  comedy-drama,  and  society  plays. 
The  productions  will  be  personally  supervised  by 
Fred  Belasco,  and  no  pains  or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  make  them  handsome  and  elaborate. 

The  opening  play  for  next  Monday  evening  is 
"Turned  Up,"  a  lively  comedy  in  which  Nat 
Goodwin  scored  a  success,  and  it  will  be  followed, 
on  September  5th,  by  "All  the  Comforts  of 
Home." 


do 

; 


"  Ernani  "  and  "  Rigoletto." 
It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the  two  pro- 
grammes at  the  Tivoli  this  week  has  been  the  more 
popular.  "La  Traviata"  is  one  of  the  favorite 
operas  that  never  seem  to  pall,  and  "Cavalleria" 
and  the  two  scenes  from  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
make  a  strong  attraction.  The  latter  bill  will  be 
given  for  the  last  time  this  (Saturday)  evening,  and 
Verdi's  opera  will  be  repeated  on  Sunday  night. 

Verdi  is  also  the  composer  of  the  two  operas  to 
be  given  on  alternate  nights  next  week.  On  Mon- 
day "  Ernani "  will  be  sung,  with  Michelena  in  the 
title-r61e,  Raffael  as  the  King  of  Spain,  Abramoff 
as  Silva,  and  Mme.  Natali  as  Elvira.  On  Tuesday 
the  opera  will  be  "  Rigoletto,"  with  De  Vries  in  the 
title-rdle  and  Nina  Bertini-Humphrys  as  Gilda,  the 
remainder  of  the  cast  being  the  same  as  in  the  pre- 
vious production. 

For  the  tenth  week  of  the  season  still  another 
Verdi  has  been  chosen,  "  The  Masked  Ball," 
in  which  Ida  Valerga  will  make  her  first  appear- 
ance this  season. 

The  Circus. 

The  circus  will  open  at  Central  Park  next  Thurs- 
day evening,  September  3d.  It  is  what  it  purports 
to  be,  the  biggest  show  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
combining  the  four  big  organizations  of  Adam 
Forepaugh  and  the  Sells  Brothers.  Its  menagerie  is 
the  largest  in  the  circus  world,  and  in  its  formation 
thousands  of  dollars  were  spent  by  agents  sent  to 
the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  The  performers 
in  the  company  aggregate  fully  three  hundred,  and 
they  are  the  best  and  highest-priced  in  their  pro- 
fession. 

There  will  be  a  grand  street  parade  before  the 
first  performance  on  Thursday,  and  for  ten  days 
performances  will  be  given  on  every  afternoon  and 
evening. 

A  Benefit  for  Manager  Stockwell. 
L.  R.  Stockwell  is  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  a 
double  benefit  to  be  given  at  the  California  The- 
atre to-morrow  (Sunday)  afternoon  and  evening. 
Mr.  Stockwell  has  long  been  an  important  factor 
theatrical  affairs  in  this  city— at  the  Alcazar,  at 
•tockwell's  (now  the  Columbia),  and  more  recently 


at  the  California,  and  he  has  made  many  friends  be- 
fore as  well  as  behind  the  footlights.  The  latter  con- 
tingent has  responded  handsomely  to  the  call,  and 
the  two  bills  will  present  the  best  the  theatrical 
talent  in  the  city  can  afford. 

A  vaudeville  programme  will  be  presented  in  the 
afternoon,  with  T.  D.  Frawley,  Maclyn  Arbuckle, 
and  Blanche  Bates  in  a  one-act  comedietta  as  the 
piics  de  resistance,  and  others  to  take  part  are 
Sadie  Martinot,  Wilton  Lackaye,  Mme.  Natali, 
Harry  Corson  Clarke,  J.  J.  Raffael,  and  Ferris 
Hartman. 

At  the  evening  performance  a  final  representa- 
tion in  this  city  of  "Carmen"  will  be  given  by 
Rose  Coghlan  and  others  of  the  original  cast. 


LIFE    IN    A    CIRCUS. 


Glimpses  Behind  the  Scenes. 


The  forthcoming  appearance  of  Forepaugh  and 
Sells's  big  circus  at  Central  Park  recalls  an  interest- 
ing article  contributed  to  one  of  the  magazines  by 
Cleveland  Moffett  a  few  months  ago.  It  presented 
a  very  vivid  picture  of  life  behind  the  scenes  in  a 
circus,  and  was  evidently  based  on  knowledge 
acquired  by  personal  experience. 

One  of  the  first  facts  Mr.  Moffett  points,  out  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  general  conception  that  the 
people  of  the  circus  lead  an  easy-going  and  de- 
cidedly Bohemian  existence.     Mr.  Moffett  says  : 

Many  of  the  circus  people,  perhaps  most  of  them, 
have  never  sat  through  a  performance  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  fact  is,  a  circus  man's  time  is  so  completely 
occupied  with  his  own  work  that  he  can  not  attend  to 
anything  else.  From  sixteen  to  twenty  hours  a  day  he  is 
on  duty,  whether  a  common  laborer  or  a  head  of  depart- 
ment. For  weeks  at  a  time  he  may  have  to  content  him- 
self with  four  or  five  hours'  sleep  out  of  twenty-four,  and 
work  all  the  rest  of  the  time.  No  one  connected  with 
the  circus  has  much  leisure  ;  and,  then,  the  discipline 
maintained  is  more  rigid  than  that  of  any  army.  Drunk- 
enness is  very  rare,  and,  if  detected,  is  followed  by  im- 
mediate dismissal.  And  in  other  respects,  conduct  is 
controlled  rigorously.  A  week's  experience  with  the  cir- 
cus convinced  me  that  for  sobriety,  industry,  and  general 
virtue  and  morality,  there  is  no  other  community  num- 
bering so  many  people  which  can  be  compared  with  it. 

One  of  the  circus  people's  few  leisure  hours  is 
that  between  supper  and  the  beginning  of  the 
evening  performance.     Says  Mr.  Moffett : 

This  time  they  are  apt  to  spend  in  the  circus-tent 
proper,  empty  now,  in  practicing  new  feats  or  in  improv- 
ing the  old  ones.  This  they  do  from  pure  pride  in  their 
work,  for  the  time  is  their  own  to  spend  as  they  please. 
Let  us  look  in  and  see  what  is  going  on.  Here  is  Alex 
Siebert  trying  anew  horse  over  the  hurdles.  Again  and 
again  he  rides  the  horse  at  the  five-bar  gate,  or,  rather, 
the  canvas  imitation  of  one — for  it  would  not  do  to  risk 
the  horse's  leg — and  sometimes  he  gets  over  with  a  clean 
jump,  and  sometimes,  stumbling,  knocks  the  canvas  from 
the  hands  of  the  ring-men. 

Across  the  tent,  over  near  the  dressing-room  en- 
trance, Fred  Herbert,  the  veteran  acrobat,  is  teaching 
one  of  his  two  "  brothers  "  to  do  a  "  twister"  back-somer- 
sault. The  young  fellow  springs  into  the  air  with  a  will, 
turns  gracefully,  with  a  twisting  movement  at  the  same 
time,  and,  landing  heavily  on  the  mattress,  looks  up  for 
approval.  Herbert  shakes  his  head  ;  the  knees  were  bent 
too  much  and  the  fall  was  not  artistic  ;  he  must  try  it 
again.  The  young  athlete  does  try  it  again,  not  once, 
but  twenty  times,  profiting  by  the  criticisms  of  the 
master,  and  trying  his  best  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  with 
his  knees.  Some  other  day  he  will  succeed,  but  not  now, 
for  Herbert  tells  him  he  has  done  enough  and  must  not 
tire  himself  further.  As  he  retires,  two  Arabian  acro- 
bats, sisters,  who  have  been  watching  him  from  an 
elephant  pedestal,  give  him  a  smile  of  encouragement, 
and  a  Cossack  horseman,  lounging  near,  claps  his  hands 
approvingly. 

Quite  alone,  in  the  large  centre  ring,  little  Nelson, 
the  ten-year-old  acrobat,  is  practicing  back-somersaults, 
with  all  the  gravity  of  a  man  who  has  large  responsi- 
bilities on  his  shoulders.  Nelson  takes  himself  very  seri- 
ously, and  insists  on  being  treated  with  the  respect  due  a 
star  performer,  which  he  is.  Not  for  the  world  would  he 
miss  the  pleasure  of  riding  in  the  procession  every  morn- 
ing as  the  "Little  King  of  Spain."  He  is  a  monarch  then, 
every  inch  of  him  ;  "but  not  more  so  than  when  he  steps 
out  proudly  before  the  great  assemblage,  under  a  crash  of 
music,  and  is  hauled  to  the  very  roof  of  the  tent  by  his 
father,  also  an  acrobat  of  note.  Then  it  is  a  sight  to  see 
little  Nelson  fold  his  arms  with  joy  in  his  art,  and,  hang- 
ing by  his  neck  from  the  flying  trapeze,  fifty  feet  in  the 
air,  look  down  on  the  anxious  thousands,  his  dark  eyes 
seeming  to  say,  "  Now  look  at  me  and  see  il  I  am  not  an 
artist."  Then,  hanging  by  his  knee-caps,  head  down,  be 
suddenly  lets  himself  slip  and  fall,  catching  the  bar  by 
the  tips  of  his  toes,  and,  swinging  high  on  either  side, 
seems  to  ask  the  crowd  if  any  man  could  have  done  that 
trick  more  cleverly  or  bravely  than  he. 

Meantime  other  members  of  the  company  gather 
in  groups  and  exchange  stories,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing : 

George  Starr,  who  travels  through  Asia  and  Africa 
gathering  together  tigers  and  lions  for  the  menagerie, 
and  members  of  strange  tribes  for  the  "  Congress  of 
Nations,"  once,  while  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  found  a 
Soudanese  warrior,  a  perfect  black  Hercules,  whom  he 
was  determined  to  get  at  any  price.  At  first  the  warrior 
refused  flatly ;  but  when  Starr  told  him  he  might  de- 
mand whatever  sum  he  pleased,  he  wavered.  Finally, 
after  long  consultation  with  his  friends,  he  told  Starr, 
through  an  interpreter,  that  he  would  come,  but  added, 
"  I  must  have  my  wife's  expenses  paid  while  I  am  away." 

"  All  right,"  said  Starr. 

"And  I  must  have  all  my  mother's  expenses  paid." 

"All  right." 

"  And  I  must  have  money  for  my  children." 

"  All  right ;  how  much  do  you  want  1 " 

"And  ten  months  is  a  long  time." 

"  I  know  it ;  name  your  own  figure.'' 

At  this  the  warrior,  with  a  cunning  gleam  in  his  eyes, 
as  if  he  were  demanding  a  king's  ransom,  named  a  sum 
which  in  our  money  amounted  to  a  little  less  than  fifteen 
dollars. 

"And  he  nearly  dropped  dead,"  said  Starr,  "when  I 
told  him  he  could  have  it." 

The  dressing-room  tent  of  a  large  circus  is  a 
place  full  of  interest  for  the  outsider.  Mr.  Moffett 
thus  describes  it : 

This  is  almost  the  home  of    acrobats,    clowns,    and 


riders,  the  royalties  of  the  ring — the  only  home  they 
know,  except  a  rushing  train,  from  March  until  October. 
Passing  in  through  the  performers'  entrance;  that  magic 
aperture  on  which  the  small  boy's  eyes  are  ever  fondly 
riveted,  one  finds  himself  in  a  canvas- covered  space 
divided  by  a  canvas  partition  into  two  equal  paits,  in 
one  of  which,  standing  in  a  switching,  stamping  circle, 
are  a  hundred  horses.  The  other,  devoted  to  the  per- 
formers, is  itself  divided  into  two  parts,  the  larger  serv- 
ing for  about  ninety  men,  the  smaller  for  about  fifty 
women.  The  entrance  to  the  men's  part  is  at  one  end  of 
the  canvas  wall,  the  entrance  to  the  women's  at  the  other 
end,  and  the  two  are  so  shut  off  from  each  other  that 
only  the  indistinct  buzz  of  preparation  can  come  through 
the  partition. 

Passing  into  the  men's  dressing-room,  a  curious  scene 
presents  itself.  The  entire  space  is  not  larger  than  two 
good-sized  parlors,  and  yet  so  perfect  is  the  management 
that  nearly  one  hundred  men  are  able  at  one  time  to  dress 
and  undress,  to  shave,  to  write  letters,  to  play  the  violin, 
and  amuse  themselves  in  various  ways,  without  interfer- 
ence or  disorder.  The  centre  of  operations  for  each  one, 
his  chair,  bureau,  desk,  treasure-house,  and  fortress,  is 
his  trunk,  always  square  and  heavily  bound  with  metal 
fastenings,  and  always  occupying  identically  the  same 
place  in  the  tent.  Some  of  the  trunks  are  ranged  around 
the  wall,  some  lined  along  the  centre,  and  where  you  see 
them  one  day,  there  you  will  see  them  every  day,  so  pre- 
cise is  the  property-man  in  the  matter  of  arrangement. 

The  routine  of  the  circus  performer's  day  is  thus 
outlined  by  Mr.  Moffett : 

At  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  men,  just  come 
from  breakfast,  are  busy  with  their  toilet  or  their  corre- 
spondence, or  are  gathered  in  groups,  retailing  the  gossip 
of  the  ring.  A  little  later  John  O'Brien,  "equestrian 
director,"  whose  word  in  the  dressing-room  and  ring  is 
law,  calls  on  all  to  prepare  for  the  public  parade,  which 
leaves  the  grounds  soon  after  nine  o'clock.  Now  up  go 
the  lids  of  the  trunks,  off  go  the  clothes  of  ordinary  wear, 
and  on  go  the  resplendent  costumes  that  are  to  move  the 
crowds  to  admiration.  One  of  the  strict  rules  of  the 
circus  is  that  all  performers,  unless  excused  by  a  special 
clause  in  the  contract,  shall  ride  in  the  daily  street 
parade. 

The  parade  is  over  by  half-past  ten,  and  then  there  is 
hurry  and  bustle  again  to  get  back  into  ordinary  dress 
and  ready  for  dinner,  served  in  the  cook-tent  at  half-past 
eleven.  After  dinner,  with  scarcely  an  interval  for  di- 
gestion, preparations  must  be  begun  for  the  afternoon 
performance,  which  begins  at  two  o'clock  and  lasts  until 
half-past  four.  The  best  point  of  observation  at  .this 
time  is  in  the  larger  division  of  the  dressing-room  tent, 
where  the  horses  are,  for  here  one  is  able  to  see  both  be- 
fore and  behind  the  scenes.  While  the  great  amphithe- 
atre is  filling  from  the  menagerie  tent,  while  the 
circus  band  is  playing  its  overtures,  and  the  clown 
with'  the  bogus  photographic  apparatus  is  making 
sport  of  unsuspicious  visitors,  the  space  outside, 
between  the  dressing  -  room  tent,  the  horse  -  tent, 
the  cook -tent,  and  the  circus -tent  proper,  about  an 
acre  in  all,  is  crowded  with  horses,  chariots,  elephants, 
camels,  and  costumed  riders,  carrying  banners  of  all 
nations,  waiting  for  the  grand  pageant  which  opens  the 
performance.  Now  O'Brien  gives  the  word:  "Come, 
boys,  get  your  horses  out."  The  grooms  lead  the  teams 
of  draught-horses  to  the  chariots,  while  out  from  the 
dressing-rooms  come  men  and  women  and  take  their 
places.  A  handsome  woman,  who,  a  little  later,  all 
smiles  and  spangles,  will  drive  four  horses  to  one  of  the 
flying  Roman  chariots,  is  now  severely  clad  in  black, 
with  while  wig,  to  ride  in  the  grand  carriage  of  state 
as  Queen  Victoria.  Near  her  is  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty,  who  does  a  song  -  and  -  dance  act  in  the 
"concert,"  and  is  now  in  animated  conversation  with 
one  of  the  clowns  about  a  supper  of  fried  chicken  en- 
joyed the  night  before.  Bedouins  enveloped  in  white, 
Japanese  warriors,  and  noblemen  from  Siam  bustle  about, 
looking  for  the  camels,  the  elephants,  or  the  blazing 
chariots  which  are  to  convey  them.  It  would  seem  im- 
possible ever  to  organize  an  orderly  procession  out  of 
such  confusion.  But  the  confusion  is  only  seeming;  in 
reality,  every  man  and  woman,  horse  and  driver,  knows 
exactly  where  he  belongs  and  what  to  do  ;  and  as  O'Brien 
waves  his  signal  to  the  band-master  to  strike  up  the  tri- 
umphal blast,  the  line  moves  out,  elephants  first,  as  easily 
as  a  coil  of  rope  uncoils,  and  presently  the  space  outside 
is  empty,  and  the  grand  pageant  has  passed  inside  the  big 
tent. 

But  now  the  performance  has  begun  and  we  must 
leave  our  cicerone,  for  it  would  be  a  pity  to  be  com- 
pletely disillusionized  by  watching  all  the  springs 
and  wheels  by  which  the  wonders  of  a  circus  are 

produced. 

■    ■♦ — > 

Visit  of  a  Well-Known  Artist. 
Fred  Yates,  the  artist,  is  in  town  for  a  few  days, 
after  an  absence  of  several  years  in  London.  An 
Englishman  by  birth,  he  came  to  this  city  when 
quite  a  young  man,  and  soon  became  prominent  in 
artistic  circles  here.  He  married  a  sister  of  Dr. 
George  H.  Powers's  wife,  whom  he  and  Mrs.  Yates 
are  now  visiting.  In  London  he  made  a  great  suc- 
cess in  portrait-painting,  many  examples  of  his 
work  having  been  reproduced  in  the  English  illus- 
trated papers.  His  present  trip  will  extend  to  Hon- 
olulu, for  which  city  he  sails  on  September  21st. 
Prior  to  his  departure,  he  is  to  be  given  a  dinner 
by  the  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  of  which 
he  was  a  very  popular  member  during  his  residence 
here.  It  will  take  place  on  Saturday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 5th.  One  of  Mr.  Yates's  most  recent  can- 
vases, a  portrait  of  Miss  Powers,  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  Mr.  Vickery's  gallery. 


The  California  Theatre  is  to  remain  closed  for 
one  week  more,  except  for  the  Stockwell  benefits 
to-morrow  afternoon  and  evening.  On  Monday, 
September  5th,  Steve  Brodie  will  re-open  the  the- 
atre in  "  On  the  Bowery." 


Moore's  Polaon  Oak  Remedy 

Cures  poison  oak  and  all  skin  diseases.    Sold  by 
all  druggists. 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


—  Attention  is  called  to  the  statement, 
in  another  column,  of  The  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  of  New  York. 


Always  in  season.     Hopkins'  Steamed   Hominy 
(Hulled  Corn).     Elegant  lunch  in  Milk.     Qt.  can. 


Beneficial  x^^m> 

Effects  are  !!„. 

•  ^      Prevents  Waste 
d  Tr"    Aids  Digestion 

Fortifies  Body  and 
1  **>      Mind 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

At  Druggists  and  Fancy  Grocers.    Avoid  Substitutions. 


\AJ UITMI A  A/'  Q  Pure,    Delicious   Flavor. 

WHI  I  l\n/M\l   «>  Mix  with  boiling  milk  or 

INSTANTANEOUS  water,  and  it's  made. 

^^...~_*_..    --■-.-  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son. 

Chocolate,       Phiiaaei.bia. 


MEWNEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  jnailed  for  25  cts.  W^  ijj  p  ^J 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)  t  ^\.  !■  Im 
GERHARD  MENNBN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


©  "^©  •^>©'^>-©  ^>©  ©  ^-  ©-^>©  -^-  ©  "^y  © 


^  Grand  National  Prize  of 


16,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quitia 
laroche 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the 
entire  active  properties  of  Peruvian 
Bark.  Endorsed  by  the  medical 
faculty  as  the  best  remedy  for  Fever 
and  Ague,  Malaria,  Poorness 
of  the  Blood,  General  Debility 
and  Wasting  Diseases  ;  Increases 
the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire 
system. 

Paris :  22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York :  £ 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. ,  26-30  N.  William  St.      A 

<J'^y©-^©-^>©-^>©©^y©^>-©'^>©-^>-0- 


Sam  Rivers,  of  Keyser,  N.  C,  is  an  old 
colored  man  who  is  very  influential  with 
his  class,  and  the  colored  people  are 
numerous  in  that  section.      In  an 
interview  with  Fred  W.  Saunders,  a  local 
reporter,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1895,  the 
old  gentleman  said  :    "  For  a  long  time 
I  have  been  annoyed  with  dyspepsia 
and  indigestion  (man's  two  worst  evils). 
Ripans  Tabules  having  been  tested 
(after  many  others  had  failed),  gave  me 
perfect  relief.     I  recommend  them  to  all 
my  friends  who  are  afflicted  with  these 
or  kindred  diseases. 

"(Signed),  Sam  Rivers,  D.  D." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  v.1 

The  Press  Clipping  E 

BIO  MONTGOMERY  STKKK'I 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  bti-i 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


A  stranger  in  Boston,  protesting  against  the  bad 
manners  displayed  in  the  streets  of  that  city,  com- 
plains that  whenever  he  became  entangled  in  a 
crowd,  people  pushed  and  hustled  him  about,  to 
make  room  for  themselves,  with  an  indifference 
to  bis  fpelings,  both  physical  and  mental,  which 
astonished  him.  Not  infrequently,  he  says,  espe- 
cially when  turning  a  corner,  he  would  find  a  hand 
laid  upon  his  sleeve  by  some  passer-by,  who  used 
him  as  a  post  by  means  of  which  an  impetus  could 
conveniently  be  gained.  His  statements  have 
aroused  quite  a  controversy.  One  defender  of  the 
Hub,  who  declares  that  for  some  time  past  it  has 
been  conceded  by  all  just  persons  that  Bostonians, 
when  they  go  out  to  walk,  leave  their  manners  at 
home,  if  they  have  any,  says:  "It  has  been  dis- 
puted whether  it  is  worth  while  to  cultivate  good 
manners.  Certain  people  look  askance  upon  them, 
as  if  they  were  intended  to  cover  up  something 
bad  underneath,  or  as  if  good  manners  were  merely 
a  form  either  of  insincerity  or  of  affectation.  Others 
regard  them  as  of  no  practical  value,  and  one  tri- 
umphant critic  has  pointed  out  that  Lord  Chester- 
field, the  prince  of  good  manners,  never  rose  so 
high  in  the  world  as  did  his  contemporary  and 
rival,  Sir  Robert  Walpole— a  man  notoriously  blunt 
and  rude." 

On  the  other  hand,  a  defender  of  good  manners 
opines  that  the  moral  importance  of  good  manners 
is  seen  most  clearly  in  the  relation  of  the  two 
sexes.  Fine  manners,  it  has  been  said,  never  yet 
kept  the  world  virtuous,  and  this  is  true  ;  but  they 
have  gone  a  long  way  toward  preserving  virtue. 
It  is  the  first  step,  we  are  told,  which  counts.  A 
young  woman  who  has  good  manners — manners 
founded  upon  self-respect — looks  upon  that  first 
step  with  horror,  to  do  so  is  a  part  of  her  inherit- 
ance. She  will  hardly  take  the  first  step  ;  hardly 
permit  any  familiarity  until  she  is  ready  to  take  the 
last  step.  Whereas  a  yotfbg  woman  in  a  different 
station,  without  true  self-respect,  and  without  the 
consequent  good  manners,  is  comparatively  de- 
fenseless. She  does  not  know  what  should  and 
what  should  not  be  permitted  ;  and,  at  last,  almost 
insensibly  she  crosses  the  fine  line  which  separates 
a  low  standard  of  manners  from  actual  vice. 
Lately,  in  the  course  of  some  testimony  reported 
in  a  divorce  case,  it  was  related  how,  in  a  company 
of  men  and  women  at  supper,  most,  if  not  all  of 
them  being  married  people,  one  man  kissed  the 
woman  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  told  the  other  to 
"  pass  it  along,"  which  they  did,  until  every 
one  at  the  table  had  kissed  and  been  kissed. 
They  were  "church"  people,  to  use  their  own 
language,  and  the  minister  was  one  of  them. 
It  was  he,  in  fact,  who  figured  as  plaintiff  or 
defendant  in  the  divorce  suit  which  subsequently 
occurred.  What  else  but  scandals  and  divorce 
suits  could  be  expected  of  a  circle  in  which 
self-respect  and  good  manners  were  at  so  low  an 
ebb  I  But,  it  might  be  objected,  scandals  and 
divorce  suits  are  the  very  things  which  occur  in 
what  is  called  the  "best,"  the  most  fashionable  so- 
ciety, both  here  and  in  England.  This  is  true.  In 
all  countries  where  wealth  accumulates,  and  it  be- 
comes possible  for  some  persons  to  live  in  idleness 
and  luxury,  there  will  be  found  among  them  a 
small  class,  having,  in  most  respects,  good  man- 
ners, and  yet  being  far  from  virtuous.  But  as  to 
such  people  it  may  be  said  that  their  good  man- 
ners obviously  spring  not  from  their  vices,  but  from 
their  virtues ;  their  virtues,  indeed,  notably  the 
sense  of  honor,  are  directly  connected  with  good 
manners.  Moreover,  their  good  manners  are 
usually  inherited  from  more  virtuous  ancestors. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  people  should  develop 
good  manners.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  that 
among  them  precisely  the  opposite  is  taking  place  ; 
their  manner^  though  still  good  in  many  respects, 
are  in  a  state  ot  decadence.  The  most  fashionable 
people  in  New  York  and  Boston,  as  one  sees  them 
in  public  places,  are  noisy  and  ostentatious  to  the 
point  of  vulgarity.  The  more  we  examine  the  sub- 
ject, the  more  clear  it  becomes  that  there  is  a  vital 
connection  between  self-respect  and  good  man- 
ners ;  that  good  manners  depend  on  respect  for 
one's  self  and  regard  for  others,  and  that  they 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  intellect. 


Much  amused  comment  has  been  aroused  by  a 
line  in  the  newspaper  advertisements  of  an  East- 
ern summer  resort.  It  is  "  Special  Rates  to  Young 
Men,"  and  it  is  printed  in  good  big  type,  so  that  he 
who  runs  may  not  miss  it.  But  the  manager  knows 
his  business.  Young  men  are  peculiarly  suscepti- 
ble to  the  allurement  of  special  rates,  and  young 
women  are  seldom  insensible  to  the  allurement  of 
young  men.  If  any  summer  resort  has  enjoyed  a 
profitable  season,  it  should  be  the  one  that  adver- 
tises special  rates  to  young  men. 


There  is  a  popular  idea  that  women  laugh  at  the 

corset-wearing  male,  much  as  men  laugh  at  the 

trouser-wearing  female.     But  London  Truth  tells 

of  a  woman  who  has  two  brothers,  "both  rather 

■:-;!inguished  cavalry  officers,"  who   have   "  worn 

1  c  pretty  constantly  ever  since  they  joined,"  and 

far  from  ridiculing  her  brothers,  is  full  of 

admiration  for  the  increased  grace  thereby  afforded 

she  fraternal  figures.    But  that  anxiety  about  the 


smart  fit  of  a  uniform  which  is  "  quite  consistent 
with  manly  behavior  in  the  field,"  this  lady  finds  to 
be  a  very  different  thing  from  the  vanity  of  an 
effeminate  youth  of  her  acquaintance,  who  "is 
laced  every  morning  by  his  sister  until  his  waist  is 
the  same  size  as  hers — namely,  seventeen  inches." 
Mr.  Labouchere  can  not  see  where  the  difference 
comes  in.  Are  stays  only  becoming  to  soldiers  ? 
he  asks,  or  is  a  scarlet  coat  more  in  need  of  the 
support  afforded  by  a  corset  than  the  suit  of  solemn 
black  customary  in  civil  life  ?  If  stays  are 
lawful  wear  for  any  male,  he  should  have 
thought  that  they  would  be  more  excusable  in 
a  humble  individual  —  say  a  journalist  —  who 
spends  his  days  in  a  stuffy  office  poring  over 
a  desk,  than  in  a  stalwart  hero  whose  life  is 
spent  in  martial  exercises.  It  has  been  asserted 
frequently  that  many  young  men,  and  some  of 
middle-age,  in  American  cities,  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  clothes  and  on  their  figures,  owe 
some  of  their  conceit  to  the  effect  produced  by 
corsets.  The  general  introduction  of  English- 
made  clothes  in  this  country  has  had  its  effect  in 
changing  the  standards  of  fashion.  The  English 
clothes  are  cut  loosely,  and  unless  a  man  were  ex- 
tremely fat,  corsets  would  make  little  difference  in 
the  effect  of  his  clothes.  With  American-cut 
clothes,  particularly  frock-suits  and  clothes  for 
evening  wear,  corsets  have  been  found  to  be  effect- 
ive. Our  tailors  attempt  to  fit  their  clothes  much 
more  closely  than  do  the  English.  It  has  been 
stated  often,  and  as  often  denied,  that  the  West 
Point  cadets  frequently  use  corsets.  In  discussing 
the  question  of  corsets  for  army  officers,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Gazette  said  recently:  "  With  the  bicy- 
cle in  general  use,  we  shall  probably  see  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  corpulence  of  our  young  men,  and 
hence  no  need  of  the  corset,  but  as  between  the 
latter  and  rotundity  of  figure,  the  women  and  the 
world  will  vote  for  the  corset  every  time." 


The  following  letter  is  printed  in  a  London  jour- 
nal as  having  actually  been  received  by  an  Ameri- 
can lady  who  has  married  into  the  British  aristoc- 
racy : 

"  I  feel  certain  that  your  high-bred  sentiments  which 
made  you  so  popular  in  New  York  can  not  have  been 
altered  by  the  fact  of  your  having  become  an  English 
duchess,  and,  indeed,  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me 
that  one  can  not  be  anything  better  than  an  American 
lady.  I  belong  to  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  Chicago, 
and  my  cousin  knows  the  Prince  of  Wales — she  met  him 
and  had  two  long  talks  with  him  at  Homburg  eight  years 
ago.  So,  you  see,  by  asking  you  to  show  me  around  in 
London  society  I  am  not  trying  to  go  out  of  the  sphere 
in  which  I  was  born.  I  daresay  if  you  speak  to  the 
Prince  of  Wales  about  my  cousin,  he  will  remember  all 
about  her,  for  1  have  heard  on  the  best  authority  that  he 
never  forgets  a  name  or  a  face. 

"  I  should  so  much  like  to  go  to  the  queen's  garden- 
party,  and  if  you  could  get  me  an  invitation  for  self 
and  two  daughters  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  you 
and  look  upon  it  as  a  real  proof  of  American  good  feel- 
ing. We  all  three  have  beautiful  dresses  from  Paris, 
and  I  feel  sure  you  would  be  proud  of  us.  If  you  have 
already  used  up  all  your  own  influence  for  this  garden- 
party,  do  you  mind  speaking  to  Lady  R.  C,  Lady  A. 
B.,  or  Mrs.  W.  C.  about  usT  They  all  have  influence,  I 
feel  sure,  and  would  like  to  oblige  three  ladies  from  your 
own  country.  I  am  sending'  this  by  the  hotel  porter, 
who  is  to  wait  for  an  answer,  for  I  am  afraid  that  for  this 
garden-party  there  is  not  much  time  to  spare." 


Mandy,  the  famous  Paris  modiste,  refuses  to 
make  bloomers  for  his  customers.  Asked  to  give 
his  reason,  he  said  :  "  The  quantity  of  cloth  makes 
the  bloomers  unbearable  in  hot  weather,  and  it  is 
impossible  to  keep  them  clean.  The  dirt  and  dust 
come  in  between  the  plaits  and  folds,  necessitating 
incessant  brushing,  and  they  never  look  really 
clean,  especially  when  made  in  dark  colors.  On 
the  wheel  they  neither  improve  a  bad  figure,  nor 
show  off  a  good  one.  The  rider  with  small  limbs 
and  hips  looks  ridiculous  in  them,  while  the  rider 
with  large  hips,  who  takes  to  the  bicycle  to  reduce 
her  weight,  dressed  in  bloomers,  is  a  bad  advertise- 
ment for  her  tailor  or  dressmaker,  and  the  laugh- 
ing-stock of  people  of  good  taste.  No  woman 
with  a  good  figure  should  hide  it  in  bloomers,  and 
there  is  hardly  a  first-class  tailor  who  would  will- 
ingly undertake  to  make  them  for  figures  good  or 
bad."  _ 

The  friendship  of  one  woman  for  another,  when 
both  stand  upon  the  same  moral  and  social  level,  is 
not  highly  esteemed  by  a  recent  English  writer. 
It  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  he  declares,  devoid 
of  the  obligations  of  loyalty  and  honor,  which  are 
inherent  in  the  friendship  between  one  man  and 
another.  In  the  lives  of  most  men,  there  are 
usually  only  one  or  two  friendship-bonds,  riveted 
by  years  of  intercourse,  which  nothing  but  un- 
dreamed-of treachery  can  sever.  Women,  on  the 
other  hand,  make  and  discard  friends  with  equal 
facility.  If  they  are  seldom  true  to  men,  their 
fidelity  to  their  own  sex  is  rarer  far,  for  there  are 
no  Davids  and  Jonathans  among  women.  Until 
woman  learns  to  conduct  her  relations  with  her  own 
sex  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  men 
act,  the  sisterhood  of  women  will  never  come  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  possible. 

One  of  the  phases  of  social  luxury  in  which  the 
English  are  far  ahead  of  us  is  in  the  completeness 
of  their  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  inner 
man  on  all  possible  occasions.  This  is  especially 
true  of  all  outdoor  functions,  such  as  the  races, 
bicycle  picnics,  boating  parties,  and  the  like. 
For    such    occasions    the    hamper    of  provisions 


is  an  essential  part  of  the  equipment,  and  years 
of  experience  and  practice  have  taught  English 
caterers  a  system  which ,  for  compactness  and 
completeness  has  attained  absolute  perfection. 
One  London  establishment  {according  to  the  New 
York  Sun)  provides  a  luncheon  hamper  from 
which  are  evolved  a  table,  the  comestibles,  and 
the  table  furnishings  to  be  placed  upon  it.  This 
package  may  be  opened,  and  in  less  than  five  min- 
utes the  table  is  set  up,  dressed  with  linen  and  a 
service  of  silver,  china,  and  cutlery.  The  eatables, 
which  are  included  in  the  hamper,  consist  of  bmuf 
braise1,  of  which  six  tons  are  sold  weekly  by  one 
caterer  ;  mayonnaise  of  salmon,  chaudfroiddefoie- 
gras,  aspic  of  ortolans, perdreaux  a  la  geiie,  etc., 
according  to  the  price  paid,  which  does  not  exceed 
one  dollar  a  head,  all  of  the  accessories  included. 
This  package  is  delivered  free  of  charge  within  a 
reasonable  distance  of  London.  Another  firm  of 
caterers  likewise  provide  hampers  for  boating  and 
picnic-parties  ;  but  they  do  not  include  a  table  as 
an  adjunct.  Their  hampers  contain  linen,  china, 
and  plate,  pigeon-pies,  ox-tongue,  pressed-beef, 
salads,  bread  and  butter,  and  cheese,  all  of  which 
are  furnished  at  a  cost  of  eighty  cents  a  head. 
This  firm  not  only  feeds  its  patrons,  but  also  owns 
steam-launches  and  house-boats  for  use  on  the 
Thames,  which  may  be  engaged  at  a  moment's 
notice,  equipped  for  occupancy  for  any  length  of 
time.  The  firm's  agents  call  every  day  for  orders, 
and  all  that  the  lessees  need  consider  is  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  moment,  every  complication  of  house- 
keeping being  eliminated  by  the  payment  of  a 
fixed  sum. 

Wife—"  Dear,  I  want  fifty  dollars."  Husband— 
"  What  a  sympathetic  nature  you  have  ;  I  want 
the  same." — New  York  Evening  World. 


A  Wonderful  Phenomenon. 
The  man  who  should  pass  through  life  without 
experiencing  a  twinge  of  indigestion,  might  be  fitly 
regarded  as  a  wonderful  phenomenon.  We  doubt 
if  such  a  privileged  mortal  has  ever  existed.  If  so, 
we  have  never  seen  him.  But  thousands  are  known 
to  be  daily  relieved  of  dyspepsia  by  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  the  popular  remedy  for  that  truly 
national  complaint,  as  well  as  for  fever  and  ague, 
debility,  constipation,  rheumatism,  and  kidney 
troubles. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus WO, 350, 000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John.  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldndge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital  Paid   Up,    81,000,000;  Assets,   81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Why  pay  the  same 


price  for  the  inferior  "just 
as  good  "  when  you 
can  get 
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BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDING 

by  asking  and  insisting  ? 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,"  a  new  72  paee 

book  by  Miss  EmmaM.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home 

Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 

home  without  previous  training  ;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 8  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President,  A. 
C.  Heineken  ;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt',  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors — E.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse,  A. 
C.  Heineken,  O.  Schoemann,  H.  Horstmann,  Ien.  Stein- 
hart,  Daniel  Meyer,  Nic.  Van  Bergen,  Emil  Rohte. 
Attorney,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 823,657,219 

Paid-Cp  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt, 

Thomas  Magee,  George  C.  Boardman, 

W.  C,  B.  de  Fremery,  Daniel  E.  Martin, 

Albert  Miller,  Philip  Barth, 

E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charlhs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

N*w  Vort  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

w  Yor* JTheBankof  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

ThiVatrn  (Union  National  Bank 

Lmcae° f  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


The    Mutual   Life   Insurance 

COMPANY    OF   NEW    YORK. 
RICHARD    A.    McCURDY,    ....    President. 

STATEMENT  FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  DECEMBER  31,  1895 : 

Assets 8221,213,721  33 

Liabilities 194,347,157  58 

Surplus ; S26.S66.563  75 

Total  Income 848,597,430  51 

Total  Paid  Policy  Holders  in  1895 823,126,728  45 

Insurance  and  Annuities  in  Force 8899,074,453  78 

Net  gain  in  1895 861,647,645  36 

Note— Insurance  merely  -written  is  discarded  from  this  Statement  as  wholly  misleading,  and  only  insurance 
actually  issued  and  paid  for  in  cash  is  included. 

I  have  carefully  examiued  the  foregoing  Statement  and  find  the  same  to  be  correct. 

Charles  A.  Preller,  Auditor. 

From  the  Surplus  a  dividend  will  be  apportioned  as  usual. 

Report  of  the   Examining  Committee. 

Office  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York. 

February  11,  1896. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  this  Company,  held  on  the  18th  day  of  December  last, 
the  undersigned  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  examine  the  annual  statement  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1895,  and  to  verify  the  same  by  comparison  with  the  assets  of  the  Company. 

The  Committee  have  carefully  performed  the  duty  assigned  to  them,  and  hereby  certify  that  the 

statement  is  in  all  particulars  correct  and  that  the  assets  specified  therein  are  in  possession  of  the  Company. 

In  making  this  certificate  the  Committee  bear  testimony  to  the  high  character  of  the  investments  of 

the  Company  and  express  their  approval  of  the  system,  order,  and  accuracy  with  which  the  accounts  and 

vouchers  have  been  kept,  and  the  business  in  general  transacted. 

(Signed)    H.  C.  von  Post,        Robert  Olypbant,        Chas.  R.  Henderson, 
Wm.  P.  Dixon,         James  C.  Holden,        J.  H.  Herrick, 

Committee. 

ROBERT   A.    GRANNISS,    Vice-President. 

Walter  R.  Gillette,  General  Manager.  Isaac  F.  Lloyd ,  2d  Vice-President. 

Frederick  Cromwell,  Treasurer.  Emory  MoClintock,  Actuary. 

Address  A.    B.     FORBES     *    SON, 

Mutual  Life  Bldg,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


August  31,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Izrael  Zangwill  relates  that  when  the  notorious 
Lueger,  whose  platform  was  the  extinction  of  the 
Jews  of  Vienna,  was  up  for  election  as  burgo- 
master, a  poor  Jew  took  a  bribe  of  a  couple  of 
florins  to  vote  for  him.  "  God  will  frustrate  him," 
said  the  pious  Jew  ;  "  meantime  I  have  his  money." 

A  story  is  told  of  an  English  nobleman  who  was 
showing  two  or  three  of  his  beautiful  watches  to  a 
friend.  Being  jostled  by  a  passer-by,  the  friend 
accidentally  dropped  two  of  them  on  the  floor. 
He  was  very  profuse  with  his  apologies  for  his 
awkwardness,  to  which  the  nobleman  replied  : 
"Oh,  pray  don't  mention  it,  my  dear  friend.  It's 
the  first  time  I  ever  saw  them  go  together." 


Of  an  eminent  person,  whose  great  subtlety  of 
mind  was  being  discussed,  Huxley  said  that  the 
constant  over-refinement  of  distinctions  in  his  case 
destroyed  all  distinctness.  Anything  could  be  ex- 
plained away,  and  so  one  thing  came  to  mean  the 
same  as  its  opposite.  Some  one  asked  :  "  Do  you 
mean  that  he  is  untruthful?"  "No,"  replied 
Huxley,  "  he  is  not  clear-headed  enough  to  tell  a 
lie." 


A  stranger  once  called  to  consult  Rufus  Choate. 
He  had  had  an  altercation  with  a  hotel-waiter,  who 
ended  by  telling  him  to  go  to  bell.  "Now,"  said 
the  client,  "  I  ask  you,  Mr.  Choate,  what  course  is 
it  best  for  me  to  pursue  ?  "  Choate  required  him 
to  re-state  his  case  several  times,  and  then  delivered 
his  opinion :  "  I  have  been  running  over  in  my 
mind  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  decisions 
of  the  judges  thereon,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there 
is  nothing  in  any  of  them  that  will  require  you  to 
go  to  the  place  you  have  mentioned,  and  don't 
you  go." 

A  Northern  man  traveling  through  Missouri  on 
horseback  arrived  at  the  bank  of  a  river.  There 
was  no  way  to  cross  it  except  by  swimming  ;  so, 
dismounting,  he  tied  his  clothes  to  the  horse,  and 
drove  him  into  the  river,  swimming  after  him. 
Reaching  the  other  side,  he  dressed  and  continued 
on  his  way.  Before  going  twenty  feet,  however, 
he  came  to  the  forks  of  the  road,  and  looked  around 
for  a  sign.  There  was  none  ;  but  just  across  the 
river,  near  the  spot  he  had  entered  to  swim  across, 
he  saw  a  board  nailed  on  a  tree.  There  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  get  in  and  swim  across  again,  and 
read  that  sign.  He  swam  across,  and,  after  climb- 
ing up  the  bank,  he  read  the  following  notice  : 
"Five  dollars  fine  for  crossing  this  bridge  faster 
than  a  walk." 


On  one  occasion,  while  examining  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  monster  revolving  lamp  belonging  to  an 
English  light-house,  a  gentleman,  wishing  to  see 
how  many  seconds  would  elapse  in  completing  a 
revolution,  took  a  half-crown  piece  from  his  pocket 
and  placed  it  on  the  revolving  frame-work.  Watch 
in  hand,  he  waited  for  the  coin  to  come  round 
again,  but  no  half-crown  appeared.  The  seconds 
lengthened  into  minutes  —  still  no  half-crown  1 
"  Strange  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  what  can  be  the 
meaning  of  it  ?  "  In  order  to  ascertain  the  cause 
of  the  strange  phenomenon,  he  walked  around  to 
the  other  side  of  the  lamp,  and,  in  doing  so,  en- 
countered one  of  the  light-house  men,  who  touched 
his  hat  and  said,  "  Thank  you,  sir,"  in  an  under- 
tone. The  man  seeing  the  coin  coming  toward 
him,  had  pocketed  it,  thinking  it  was  meant  for  a 

A  most  dramatic  incident  is  connected  with  the 
visit  of  Jules  Favre  to  Bismarck  to  treat  for  an 
armistice.  After  some  discussion,  in  which  Favre 
adhered  to  the  principle,  "  not  an  inch  of  our  soil, 
not  a  stone  of  our  fortresses,"  Bismarck  said  :  "  It 
is  useless  to  discuss  further.  My  time  is  precious. 
Moreover,  you  have  come  too  late.  There  behind 
that  door  is  a  delegate  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
the  Third,  and  I  am  about  to  negotiate  with  him." 
Favre  became  immediately  panic-stricken.  Where- 
upon Bismarck  followed  up  his  advantage,  still 
keeping  his  eye  on  the  door  {which  was  probably  a 
cupboard),  and  with  such  effect  that  when  he  finally 
arose  and  put  his  hand  on  the  knob,  Favre  sprang 
to  his  feet.  "  No  ;  do  not  1 "  he  implored  ;  "  have 
all  you  ask,  but  do  not  impose  on  France,  after  all 
her  misfortune,  the  necessity  of  being  obliged  to 
endure  a  Bonaparte."  And  Bismarck's  point  was 
gained. 

The  Earl  of  March,  who  was  known  as  "Old 
Q.,"  on  one  occasion  was  challenged  lo  fight  a 
duel  by  an  Irish  sportsman.  Lord  March  appeared 
on  the  ground  accompanied  by  a  second,  surgeon, 
and  other  witnesses.  Great,  however,  was  his  sur- 
prise to  see  his  opponent  appear  with  a  like  retinue 
to  his  own,  but  increased  by  a  third  person  who 
staggered  under  the  weight  of  a  polished  oak  coffin, 
which  he  deposited  on  the  ground  end  up,  with  its 
lid  facing  Lord  March  and  his  party.  Surprise 
gave  place  to  terror  when  his  lordship  read  the  in- 
scription plate,  engraved  with  his  own  name  and 
title,  and  the  date  and  year  of  demise,  which  was 
the  actual  day  as  yet  scarcely  warm.  The  earl  at 
once  approached  his  facetious  antagonist,  and  up- 


braided him  with  so  unseemly  a  joke,  to  which  the 
Irishman  replied  :  "  Why,  my  dear  fellow,  you  are 
of  course  aware  that  I  never  miss  my  man,  and  as 
I  find  myself  in  excellent  trim  for  sport  this  morn- 
ing, I  have  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  upon  my  mind 
that  this  open  box  will  shortly  be  better  calculated 
for  you  than  your  present  dress."  Lord  March  was 
so  impressed  by  his  antagonist's  confident  manner 
that  a  peace  was  patched  up  between  them. 


NOT    WHAT    HE    EXPECTED. 


Her  Reply  to  the  Chump. 


They  had  not  met  for  fifteen  years. 

He  thought  her  rather  improved.  Aged,  of 
course,  but  tben  she  had  so  gained  in  expression, 
and  her  figure  was  superb. 

Her  hair  was  dressed  more  becomingly  than  it 
used  lo  be,  and  that  woman-of-the-world  air  suited 
her.  He  had  hardly  thought  she  would  develop 
into  this. 

She  observed  that  he  was  a  trifle  too  stout — just 
a  trifle— and  a  slight  baldness  made  the  insignifi- 
cance of  his  nose  more  noticeable.  She  had  always 
known  his  nose  was  insignificant.  That  charm  of 
manner  he  always  had.     Well 

"  Come  down  on  the  shore,"  she  said,  graciously. 
"  I  want  to  talk  to  you." 

"That  is  delightful  of  you,"  he  assured  her. 
"  I  had  scarcely  hoped  you  would  remember  our 
old — friendship." 

She  looked  at  him  and  smiled. 

"  If  she  had  known  how  to  smile  like  that  long 
ago,"  he  thought. 

He  helped  her  down  some  steps,  and  they 
strolled  along  the  beach.  He  was  critical  of 
women's  attire,  and  noted  with  approval  the  per- 
fection of  hers.  There  was  something  of  discon- 
tent in  his  reflection  that  she  had  not  used  to  dress 
so  well. 

He  inquired  for  her  husband. 

"  He  is  well,  thanks,"  she  answered,  indifferently, 
and  spoke  of  her  boys  ;  then  of  the  hotel  and  its 
guests,  the  bathing,  the  scenery,  presently  of  the 
last  new  book  and  its  author.  Her  talk  was 
charming — "  sublimated  gossip,"  he  named  it  to 
himself — the  perfection  of  talk,  precisely  what  one 
desired  from  a  woman.  He  felt  some  chagrin  that 
he  had  faUed  in  the  past  to  appreciate  her  clever- 
ness. 

Presently  she  led  the  conversation  to  a  trip  they 
had  once  taken — members  of  the  same  party — 
through  Holland  and  Belgium,  and  reminded  him 
of  his  admiration  for  a  head  of  Giorgione's  in  the 
Brussels  gallery. 

The  tide  had  ebbed,  and  they  were  sitting  on 
some  big,  flat  rocks. 

"  Tell  me,"  she  said,  suddenly,  "  I  have  some- 
times wished  to  know — did  you  love  me  then,  or 
were  you  only  making  love  ?  " 

"  Candidly  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Candidly." 

He  poked  with  his  stick  at  some  sea-urchins  in 
the  pool  at  his  feet. 

"  I  was  in  love  with  you,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  why " 

"  I  was  in  love  with  you,"  he  repeated,  slowly, 
"  but — I  was  not  in  love  with  marriage,  and  you 
were  not — then — a  good  match." 

"Was  that  all?" 

"  No." 

"  Go  on." 

"You  didn't— make  it  difficult  enough  1  Stop  ! 
I  don't  mean  that  you  yielded  easily.  But  you  be- 
lieved too  easily.  You  seemed  to  feel  no  doubts — 
wanted  no  protestations— accepted  all  with  a  sort 
of  child-like  faith  which  needed  no  convincing.  It 
was  beautiful,  but  it " 

"  Palled  ?  "    She  smiled. 

"  Pardon  me,  yes.  In  what  followed,  in  break- 
ing it  off— but  it  never  was  very  definite,  was  it  ? — 
I  was  to  blame.  Yet,  perhaps,  not  wholly.  That 
also  you  made — after  a  while — so  very  easy  1  You 
could  not  have  cared — much." 

"  Of  course  not,"  she  interjected,  lightly. 

"Yet,"  he  pursued,  "  I  have  wished  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  ask  your  forgiveness " 

"  Oh,  no,  not  that  1  "  She  was  friendly  and  depre- 
cating. "  Believe  me,"  with  her  enchanting  smile, 
"  you  have  my  warmest  gratitude." 

Somehow  that  was  not  quite  what  he  expected. — 
Chicago  Daily  News. 


WE    SEND    MISSIONARIES    TO    CHINA. 


Our  steeples  throw  shadows  o'er  dungeon  and  cell — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China, 
And  the  clank  of  the  chain  drowns  the  soft  Easter  bell— 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
We  hear  the  dnll  fall  of  the  tramps'  million  feet, 
At  midnight  we  find  in  the  great  city's  street 
Lost  souls,  to  whom  even  hell  would  seem  sweet — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China. 

Thousand  of  dollars  each  year  we  subscribe 

To  send  missionaries  to  China, 
That  the  Pagan  religion's  pure  stream  may  imbibe  ; 

So  we  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
But  beggars  ask  alms  at  the  millionaire's  door. 
And  our  Dives  can't  shut  out  the  cry  of  the  poor — 
The  low  cry  that  some  day  will  rise  to  a  roar — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China. 

Women  do  work  that  by  men  should  be  done — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
And  babes  often  die  ere  their  life  is  begun — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
Motherhood  once  was  to  women  a  crown, 
But  now  civilization  on  that  puts  its  frown, 
Till  toil  is  our  sweethearts'  best  path  to  renown— 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China. 

Dear  little  children  are  working  each  day — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
From  cradle  to  grave  knowing  nothing  of  play — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
Though  back  in  the  past  the  Saviour  once  said 
That  the  Kingdom  of  God  of  such  shall  be  made, 
The  dark  curse  of  toil  falls  on  each  little  head — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China. 

Each  day  some  suicide  goes  to  his  death — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China; 
And  a  smile  of  content  gilds  his  last  gush  of  breath — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
For  our  life  is  too  hard  for  the  soul  that  beats  high, 
And  the  cage  breaks  the  wings  that  need  liberty's  sky, 
And  for  one  who  dares  laugh  are  a  million  who  sigh — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China. 

Our  Tombs  holds  of  murderers  nearly  a  score — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
And  our  slums  are  breeding  each  dav  many  more — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
Human  life  is  not  safe  in  our  cities  at  night. 
And  the  robber's  close  clutch  is  felt  in  daylight. 
And  children  are  thieves  ;  oh  !  shut  out  the  sight — 

And  we  send  missionaries  to  China. 

There's  a  satisfied  few  who  like  things  as  they  are— 

They  help  send  missionaries  to  China ; 
But  we  know  that  their  prayers  do  not  mount  very  far, 

Though  they  send  missionaries  to  China; 
For  they  always  proclaim  that  divine  is  the  plan 
That  will  give  them  a  chance  to  grab  all  that  they  can. 
And  that  poverty's  really  of  value  to  man — 

And  they  send  missionaries  to  China. 

The  great  sage  who  sleeps  'neath  Virginia's  sod 

Didn't  send  missionaries  to  China; 
He  knew  we"  ourselves  were  too  far  off  from  God 

To  send  missionaries  to  China  ; 
And  when  to  the  crest  of  his  faith  we  shall  climb, 
And  know  men  are  equal,  O  doctrine  sublime  ! 
Ah  !  then,  blessed  day,  we  shall  know  it  is  time 

To  send  missionaries  to  China. 

—William  Everett  Hicks  in  New  York  Herald. 


Teller — "  I  see  that  Hennepeck  has  developed 
into  a  free-thinker  of  late."  Grimshaw—"  Yes  ; 
his  wife  has  been  away  from  home  for  a  week." — 
Puck. 


Yale  Mixture 


A  GENTLEMANS  SMOKE 


•Absolutely  Pure-Delieious-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE      BV 


Walter  Baker  h  Co.  L^i!2 

DORCHESTER. MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Waiter  Baker  &Co's.Breakfast Cocoa 
made  at  dorch  ester.mass.it  be^rs 
their  trade  mark  la  belie  chocolatiere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 

With  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mane 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUHIBKRS  ; 
ETYDRAULIC— AXL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30 to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28Ji-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ouncee,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1  896. 

Gaelic 

Doric.  .{Via  Honolulu) Wed.,  September  30 

Belgic..(Via  Honolulu).  ...Saturday,  October  17 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freigh*  und  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

D.  D.  STUBES,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  August  12,  27,  September  n,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  August  12,  17,  22,  27, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona.,  at  2  p.  m.  August  9,  13,  17,  21,  25,  29,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  August  n,  is,  19,  23,  27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  August  9,  13,  17, 
21,  2n,  29,  at  11  A.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Josl  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
and  Guaymas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  August  27,  and 
25th  of  ea^h  month  thereafter.  Ticket -office,  Palace 
Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Col. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  fe  "AYS  ONLr.U 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII,  Y*%  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  X^S.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  August 

29,  at  10  a.  M.    Special  party  rates. 
S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 

for  Sydney,  Thursday,  September  17,  at  2  p.  M. 

J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal   Mall    Steamer  b, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

PROM   NEW  YORK  ; 


Teutonic September  9 

Britannic September  16 

Majestic September  23 

Germanic  . . .  .September  30 


Teutonic October  7 

Britannic October  14 

Majestic October  21 

Germanic October  28 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.      Excursion  tickets  on    favor- 
able   terms.     Through   tickets    to    London       n  '     Parli. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.     51 
at  low  rates.     Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  lc: 
and  steamship  agents  In  San  Francisco 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY 
sg  Broad  w. 
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The  Races  at  Del  Monte. 
The  third  annual  meet  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Pony 
and  Steeple-Chase  Racing  Association  has  been  in 
progress  during  this  week  at  Del  Monte,  and  will 
terminate  to-day.  The  fact  that  the  Country  Club 
did  not  unite  with  the  association  in  the  affair  has 
detracted  somewhat  from  its  interest,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  a  number  of  persons  usually  prominent  at 
Del  Monte  at  this  season  was  noticeable.  Perfect 
weather,  night  and  day,  however,  made  riding  and 
driving- parties  features  of  the  outing  that  have 
been  highly  enjoyed.  The  surf,  the  swimming- 
tanks,  and  the  tennis-courts  have  also  had  their 
votaries. 

The  meet  commenced  on  Tuesday  with  a  polo 
contest,  in  which  there  were  two  teams.  The 
"  whites  "  were  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobart,  Mr.  Joseph  S. 
Tobin,  and  Mr.  John  Lawson.  The  "  reds  "  were 
Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  C.  A.  Baldwin,  and  Mr. 
Cecil  Tobin.  The  latter  team  won.  In  the  even- 
ing a  concert  was  given  by  a  band  of  forty  pieces. 
A  paper-chase  was  the  event  for  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  it  was  very  interesting.  The  par- 
ticipants were  Captain  A.  Fane  Wainewright,  Mr. 
Cecil  Tobin,  Mr.  Francis  J.  Carolan,  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Mr.  Henry  Scott,  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin, 
Mr.  John  Lawson,  and  Mr.  Francis  Francis.  The 
winners  were  Captain  Wainewright  and  Mr.  Law- 
son. 

The  pony  racing  commenced  on  Thursday.  In 
the  one-fourth  mile  race  Mr.  Hobarl's  "  Brandy," 
ridden  by  Mr.  Swinnerton,  came  in  ahead.  In  the 
six-furlong  dash,  "Charley  Boots,"  both  ridden 
and  owned  by  Mr.  W.  Spence,  won.  The  winner 
in  the  five-furlong  race  was  Mr.  Hobart's  "  Hay- 
seed," ridden  by  the  owner.  The  fourth  race  was 
won  by  "  Tuxedo,"  owned  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Mackintosh 
and  ridden  by  Mr.  Maynard.  There  were  only 
four  entries  in  the  two-mile  steeple-chase  race, 
which  was  won  by  "  Argenta,"  owned  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Higgins  and  ridden  by  Mr.  Kinney.  That 
terminated  the  sport  of  the  day. 

The  outing  will  come  to  a  climax  this  evening. 
In  the  afternoon  there  will  be  six  races,  including 
two  steeple-chases.  In  the  evening  a  display  of 
pyrotechnics  is  to  be  given,  and  a  dance  in  the  ball- 
room will  follow.  Many  will  probably  indulge  in 
bowling  over  at  the  club-house,  and  little  parties 
will  doubtless  be  seen  on  the  veranda,  drinking 
Roederer  and  enjoying  conversation.  There  will 
be  a  sacred  concert  by  the  band  to-morrow,  and 
most  of  the  guests  will  return  to  the  city  on  Mon- 
day. 

Von  Schroder  Lunch-Party. 

Baroness  von  Schroder  gave  a  lunch-party  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  recently,  and  entertained  eleven  of 
her  friends.  The  table  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  flowers,  and  the  afternoon  was  most  pleasantly 
passed.  The  guests  of  Baroness  von  Schroder 
were : 

Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Joseph 
McKenna,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  George  C.  Board- 
man,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Hart,  Mrs.  Oliver  P. 
Evans,  Mrs.  Gordon  Elanding,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler, 
and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mara- 
quita  Collier  to  Mr.  Atherton  Macondray.  Miss 
Collier  is  a  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Collier,  of  Clear  Lake,  Lake  County,  and  Mr. 
Macondray  is  a  son  of  the  late  Frederick  Macon- 
dray, of  this  city. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Herrin  gave  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence  on   Broadway   recently,  and   enter- 
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tained  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van 
Vliet,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Homer  S. 
King,  Mrs.  Alfred  Bouvier,  Mrs.  Patison,  Mrs. 
Louis  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Voorhies,  Mrs.  Van  Clief,  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFarland, 
Mrs.  John  Hunt,  Mrs.  W.  W.  Wood,  and  Mrs. 
Rounsevelle  Wildman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  C.  Osgood  Hooker  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  luncheon  last  Sunday  at  their 
cottage  in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin  gave  a  moonlight  coach- 
ing-party at  Del  Monte  last  Monday  evening,  taking 
the  drive  to  Cypress  Point  and  return.  His  guests 
were  Mrs.  Charles  B,  Alexander,  Mrs.  Caroline  J. 
Lawson,  Misses  Celia  and  Beatrice  Tobin,  Miss 
McCormack,  Mr.  Francis  Francis,  and  Mr.  E.  J. 
Tobin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Van  Bergen  gave  a  large 
dinner-party  last  Monday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, 834  Post  Street,  to  celebrate  the  seventy- 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  the  host.  Only 
relatives,  numbering  twenty  -  eight  in  all,  were 
present. 

A  cablegram  received  here  last  Wednesday  from 
Chiselhurst,  England,  announced  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  had  that  day  become 
the  parents  of  a  boy. 

The  first  two  cotillions  of  the  Friday  Night  Club 
will  be  held  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  the  evenings 
of  December  4th  and  18th. 

There  will  be  another  paper-chase  from  the 
Hotel  Rafael  this  afternoon.  The  first  prize  for 
ladies  has  been  donated  by  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks. 
Mr.  Crooks  will  act  as  referee,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  J. 
Archibald  will  lay  out  the  course. 

General  R.  H.  Warfield,  manager  of  the  Hotel 
Rafael,  has  a  project  on  hand  to  have  a  series  of 
pony  and  hurdle-races  in  September  on  the  oval 
track  near  the  railroad  station  in  San  Rafael. 


£.  S.  Kelley  in  the  East. 
Mr.  Edgar  Stillman  Kelley,  the  composer,  who 
with  Mrs.  Kelley — formerly  Miss  Jessie  Gregg — 
left  San  Francisco  a  few  months  ago  to  reside  per- 
manently in  New  York,  has  an  article  in  the  Au- 
gust Looker-On  which  will  give  the  admirers  of 
Brahms  something  to  think  about.  In  denying 
Brahms  a  place  among  the  great  composers,  Mr. 
Kelley  follows  the  example  of  Wagner,  Liszt, 
Tchaikovsky,  Padereswki,  Seidl,  and  many  other 
eminent  musicians.  But  his  article  is  not  merely 
an  expression  of  opinion  ;  it  gives  the  reasons 
"why  Brahms  fails  to  inspire  us."  The  Brahms- 
ites  having  had  the  audacity  to  put  his  piano 
pieces  even  above  those  of  Chopin,  Mr.  Kelley 
shows,  by  what  the  New  York  Post  declares 
to  be  an  absolutely  incontrovertible  argument,  that 
Chopin  is  not  only  more  artistic,  but  more  sci- 
entific in  his  harmonies  ;  that  Brahms  violates  not 
only  the  laws  of  art  and  taste,  but  of  acoustics. 
His  reactionary  spirit  leads  him  to  use  antiquated 
chord  groupings  which  were,  indeed,  tolerable  in 
the  old  harpsichords,  but  produce  clashing,  dis- 
cordant harmonies  in  the  sonorous  modern  piano. 
Mr.  Kelley's  article,  which  is  elucidated  by  many 
illustrations  in  musical  type,  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant contributions  made  to  musical  criticism  and 
aesthetics  in  many  years. 

Mr.  Kelley's  "Aladdin"  suite,  by  the  way,  was 
performed  at  the  eighth  symphonic  concert  of  the 
Seidl  Society's  Concerts  at  Brighton  Beach,  N.  Y., 
on  Friday  evening,  August  21st. 


Lectures  on  the  French  Novelists. 

A  course  of  five  Thursday  afternoon  lectures  in 
French  is  announced  to  be  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Channing  Auxiliary.  The  lecturer  is  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Dupuy,  from  the  Lycee  Condorcet  and 
a  graduate  of  the  AcadSmie  de  Paris,  University 
de  France. 

The  programme  of  the  course  is  an  exception- 
ally interesting  one  and  thoroughly  up  to  date. 
On  September  17th,  Mr.  Dupuy  will  discuss  Zola's 
latest  book,  "  Rome,"  and  Marion  Crawford's 
"  Saracinesca  "  ;  the  second  lecture  will  be  devoted 
to  Paul  Bourget's  "  Idylle  Tragique"  and  its  tend- 
encies ;  the  next  to  Alphonse  Daudet's  "  Petite 
Paroisse  "  —  "  la  vieillesse  d'un  6crivain  "  ;  the 
fourth  to  the  sensational  French  novelists  ;  and  the 
last  to  "  Un  Poete  Defeat,  Jean  Aicard." 

The  lectures  will  be  given  in  the  parlors  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  on  successive  Thursday 
afternoons  at  three-thirty  o'clock,  beginning  Sep- 
tember 17th,  and  the  price  of  admission  is  set  at 
the  small  sum  of  twenty-five  cents.  Tickets  for  the 
entire  course  of  five  lectures  will  cost  one  dollar, 
but  the  tickets  being  coupons,  all  may  be  used  for 
a  single  lecture. 

Applicants  for  the  course  should  send  name  and 
address  to  Mrs.  Orville  D.  Baldwin,  3700  Washing- 
ton Street. 


Dean  Hole  made  a  scene  in  Rochester  Cathedral 
recently.  At  Sunday  service  the  canon  whose  busi- 
ness it  was  to  read  the  first  lesson  omitted  certain 
passages  which  he  thought  improper.  The  dean 
was  to  read  the  second  lesson  ;  but,  before  begin- 
ning, he  solemnly  read  the  passages  omitted  in  the 
first  lesson. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Brigadier-General  Benjamin  H.  Grierson,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
tired, arrived  here  last  Saturday  from  Jacksonville,  111., 
on  a  pleasure  trip,  and  is  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

General  Thomas  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Ruger  are  at  the  Hotel  Kaaterskill,  Kingston, 
N.  Y. 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.  R,  Couden,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  command  of  the  Pinta,  ordered 
home,  and  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  Belknap,  U.  S.  N., 
will  be  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy  on  September 
15th  and  ordered  to  command  the  Pinta,  per  steamer  of 
September  29th. 

Lieutenant-Commander  E.  D.  Taussig.  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Monadncck  and  ordered  to  the 
Hydrographic  Office. 

Lieutenant-Commander  C.  P.  Perkins,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Wabash  and  ordered  to  the 
Monadnock, 

Paymaster  H.  C.  Machette,  U.  S.  N.,  was  retired  from 
active  service  on  August  13th. 

Captain  James  S.  Pettit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  attending  the  encampment  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Connecticut,  at  Niantic,  Conn. 

Captain  John  W.  Dillenback,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
who  was  stationed  at  the  Presidio  several  years  ago,  was 
recently  made  an  honorary  member  of  the  Light  Artillery 
Association  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Captain  E.  W.  Wilder,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  awarded  a  medal  of  honor  by  the  War  Department 
for  most  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  action  against 
hostile  Indians  at  Horse-Shoe  Canon,  N.  M„  in  April, 
1882. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler,  U.  S.  N.,  have 
been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Baker,  V.  S.  N.,  of  the  Alert,  passed 
several  days  this  week  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  W.  G.  Hannum,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Yorktown  and  granted  three  months' 
leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  O.  E.  Lasher,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Independence, 

Lieutenant  F.  M.  Bostwick,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to  the  Mare 
Island  Navy  Yard. 

Lieutenant  J.  C.  Cantwell,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  was  in  Wash- 
ington,  D.  C,  last  week. 

Lieutenant  Edwin  B.  Babbitt,  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  A.,  upon  being  relieved  from  duty  at  the  Military 
Department,  will  report  in  person  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  the  Benicia  Arsenal  for  duty  at  that  station. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Treat,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  report  for  duty  on  October  1st,  at 
the  sub-school  of  artillery  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas,  as  Ad- 
jutant and  Ordnance  Officer. 

The  following  transfers  in  the  Fifth  United  States 
Artillery  will  take  place  on  October  1st :  Lieutenant 
William  R.  Hamilton,  from  Battery  C  to  Battery  H  ; 
Lieutenant  Harvey  C.  Carbaugh,  from  Battery  H  to 
Battery  C. 

The  United  States  revenue  cutters  now  10  Behring  Sea 
have  been  ordered  to  disband  about  September  15th. 
Lieutenant  K.  W.  Perry  has  been  transferred  from  the 
Grant  to  the  Wolcott,  Lieutenant  George  M.  Daniels 
from  the  Rush  to  the  Corwin,  Captain  W.  D.  Roach  to 
the  Perry,  and  Captain  H.  D.  Smith  to  the  Corwin. 

Ensign  M.  M.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N„  will  sail  from  here  on 
September  12th,  for  duty  on  the  Yorktown. 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  is  prepar- 
ing to  make  a  Western  trip  with  a  view  to  decide  which 
military  posts  shall  be  abandoned.  It  is  thought  that  his 
trip  will  extend  to  this  city. 

Major  David  H.  Kinzie,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
in  command  of  the  troops  at  Fort  Canby,  Wash. 

Major  Alfred  E.  Bates,  Chief  Paymaster,  U.  S.  A., 
now  on  leave  of  absence,  will  return  to  duty  on  Septem- 
ber 17th. 

Captain  Selden  A.  Day,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
absent  on  leave  until  January  2,  1897,  and  has  permission 
to  apply  for  an  extension  of  six  months. 

Captain  John  R.  Brinckle,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
absent  from  duty  at  the  Presidio  owing  to  illness. 

Lieutenant  Amos  H.  Martin,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
returned  to  duty  at  San  Diego  Barracks  last  Saturday. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  will  return  to  duty  at  Alcatraz  Island  on  September 
8th. 

Lieutenant  Oscar  I.  Stranb,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
will  return  to  duty  at  Alcatraz  Island  on  September  16th. 
Lieutenant  John  W.  Joyes,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
reported  for  duty  at  West  Point  on  August  20th. 

Lieutenant  William  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  reported  for  duty  at  West  Point,  N.  Y„  on 
August  20th. 

Lieutenant  J.  F.  Reynolds  Landis,  First  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  return  to  duty  at  the  Presidio  on  September 
6th. 


After  withstanding  three  assaults  by  fire,  the 
Stoneman  House — the  hotel  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley— was  burned  to  the  ground  last  Sunday  night. 
The  building  cost  the  government  about  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  was  opened  in  1888. 


A  Valuable  Gem. 
A  visit  to  the  new  establishment  of  Mr.  A. 
Hirschman,  at  No.  10  Post  Street,  recently 
brought  to  light  a  diamond  that  would  fill  with 
delight  the  heart  of  any  true  lover  of  precious 
stones.  Going  to  his  strong  box,  Mr.  Hirschman 
produced  a  carefully  wrapped -up  package,  and 
taking  it  to  the  light,  showed  a  diamond  which  in 
quality  is  without  an  equal  in  the  world.  It  was 
brought  to  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  by  an  East 
Indian  merchant,  and  there  came  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Hirschman.  In  its  then  condition  it  had  re- 
ceived what  is  known  as  a  "single  cut,"  and 
weighed  more  than  five  carats.  Mr.  Hirschman 
had  the  stone  recut  in  modern  style,  bringing  the 
weight  down  to  two  and  three-eighths  carats,  but 
greatly  increasing  its  brilliancy.  It  is  absolutely 
blue,  and  is  valued  at  three  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  When  placed  beside  other  diamonds,  that 
are  in  themselves  of  great  value,  its  brilliancy  is 
such  that  it  causes  them  to  appear  dull  and  off 
color  in  comparison.  Any  person  who  appreciates 
a  gem  of  the  first  water,  or  who  thinks  he  has  a 
diamond  to  compare  with  it,  would  do  well  to  call 
on  Mr.  Hirschman  and  examine  this  stone. 


The  romance  of  Victor  Hugo's  "  The  Man  Who 
Laughs  "  has  just  been  repeated  at  Margate,  where 
a  man  with  a  terribly  disfigured  face  was  married 
to  a  blind  woman. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


AUGUST   31,  1896. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  AM,  THE  TEAK  HOUND. 

BO  MINUTES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern. 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  "War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WAEFIEID  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


— T  JEL  33 — 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


Only  One?  Week  More 
GREAT  AND  GENUINE 

Clearance  Sale 

—  OF  — 

ART  GOODS 


S.  &  C.  GUMP 

113  Geary  Street. 


To  make  room  for  our  Holiday  Importations 
we  will  sell 

Pictures,   Mirrors,    Vases,    Orna- 
ments, Bric-a-Brae,  Clocks, 
Brass  Tables,  Lamps, 

CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE, 

Paintings,    Bronze     and     Marble 

Statuary,   Pedestals,   French 

and  Dresden  Furniture, 

In  fact,  Every  Article  in  Our  Establishment 


DISCOUNT  OF  TWENTY  PER  CENT. 

From  Our  Regular  Prices. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J ,  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


NEW  NOB  HILL  FLAT 

Opp.  Flood  Mansion,  1011  California  St. 

JUST    FINISHED. 

13    rooms;     3     bath,    rooms ;     superb    view, 
front  and  rear  ;  all  modern  improvements. 

RENT— A  Reasonable  Offer  Accepted. 

Apply  to  G.  A.  BKKTON, 

No.  323  Montgomery  Street. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  family  have  returned 
from  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Miss  Helen  Dean 
are  visiting  the  Dean  ranch  in  Marin  County. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Lizzie  and 
Gertrude  Carroll  returned  from   Honolulu  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Ardella  Mills 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Gerritt  L.  Lansing  and  Miss  Ethel  Cohen  have 
returned  from  Lake  Tahoe  after  a  month's  visit  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Fife  are  passing  the  season  in 
the  Catskills. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last 
Sunday  for  a  week's  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Taylor,  who 
have  been  abroad  for  several  months,  left  Europe  last 
Saturday  for  this  city. 

Mr.  Francis  Francis,  of  England,  has  been  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Lottie  Gashwiler  will  return  from  Santa  Cruz  in  a 
few  days  after  a  visit  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  For- 
sythe,  of  Fresno,  who  have  been  passing  the  summer 
there. 

Captain  A.  Fane  Wainewright,  of  Burlingame,  has 
been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  since  last  Sunday. 

Captain  William  B.  Collier,  of  Lakeport,  has  been 
passing  the  week  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carol  an  have  returned  from 
the  East,  and  have  been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during 
the  past  week. 

Misses  Eva  and  Hilda  Castle  left  for  Europe  last 
Thursday,  and  will  be  away  several  months. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  A.  Hearst  and  Miss  Apperson,  of  this  city, 
went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Monday,  accompanied 
by  Mr.  William  Pepper,  Mr.  William  Pepper,  Jr.,  Mr.  B. 
F.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  O.  H.  P.  Pepper,  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Holmes,  of  Alameda,  have  returned 
from  an  outing  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  the  Misses  Thomas 
will  return  from  Ross  Valley  early  in  September. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Florence  Mills  went  to 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Monday  for  a  week's  visit. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  and  Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  are  passing  the 
month  of  August  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Miss  Juliette  Will- 
iams, and  Miss  Rodgers  have  been  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  since  last  Monday. 

Colonel  Alexander  G.  Hawes  arrived  in  New  York  city 
last  Sunday,  en  route  to  London. 

Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin  has  been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  Miss  Alice  Jones  are  en  route 
home  from  Europe,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  Santa 
Monica. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  went  to  Santa  Rosalast  Wednes- 
day for  a  brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roonsevelle  Wildman  have  been  passing 
the  week  near  Ukiah. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  have  returned  from  a  two 
weeks'  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Naglee  Burk,  of  San  J  osc,  have  been  at 
Lake  Tahoe  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Paul  Neumann  arrived  here  last  Saturday  from 
Honolulu  to  meet  her  husband,  who  has  been  ill  for  sev- 
eral weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Neumann  will  soon  go  to 
Guatemala. 

Dr.  William  J.  Younger  sailed  from  New  York  last 
Saturday  on  the  Normandie  to  meet  his  family  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  en  route  home  from 
Paris. 

Mrs.  C.  Vandyke  Hubbard  js  en  route  home  from  Eu- 
rope, after  an  absence  of  three  months. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hooper  are  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor  is  visiting  the  Misses  Rosa- 
tngton  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  L.  Hermann,  Mrs.  William  Burling,  Miss  Mamie 
Burling,  and  the  Misses  Lolita  and  Norma  Burling  are 
still  at  Coronado  Beach,  where  they  have  been  for  sev- 
eral months, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Peterson  will  return  from  the 
Tavern  of  Castle  Crag  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Michels  have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Paso  Robles. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  and  Miss  Marian  Walter  will  return 
from  the  Sea  Beach  Hotel  at  Santa  Cruz  early  in  Sep. 
tember. 

Count  Charles  Bentzoni  and  Countess  Gerty  von 
Schlutterbach  are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Among  those  who  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last 
Tuesday  to  witness  the  races  were  Mr.  Joseph  S.  Tobin, 
Mr.  C.  R.  Tobin,  Mr.  W.  C.  Morrow,  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Somers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne,  Mr.  Matthew 
Payne,  Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee,  Miss  Fanny  Loughborough, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  Misses  Mary  and  Jennie  Crocker, 
Master  Templeton  Crocker,  Mr.  P.  Tarbutt,  and  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway. 

Mr.  Emil  Bruguiere  and  Mr.  Frank  Bruguiere  are  en 
route  home  from  Europe. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Los 
Angeles  and  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Kelley  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  O. 
Heydenfeldt,  of  this  city,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Bloch,  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Martin,  of  Prescott,  Ariz., 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Short,  of  Fresno,  Cal.,  have  been  at  the 
California  Hotel  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Annie  M.  Miller  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Paul  L. 
Miller,  of  Oakland,  returned  yesterday  from  Europe, 
where  the  former  has  been  for  the  past  eighteen  months. 
Owing  to  the  extremely  hot  weather  in  the  Eastern  States, 
they  only  remained  a  few  days  in  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Pelham  W.  Ames  and  the  Misses  Ames  were  in 
Paris  at  last  accounts. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  leaves  for  the  East  this  week. 

Among  those  who  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last 
Wednesday  were  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Miss  Cunning- 
ham, Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Douty,  Miss  Rowe,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Ashe, 
Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Colonel  E.  E. 
Eyre,  Lieutenant  Seabury,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Mr.  Jerome  B. 
Lincoln. 

Dr.  Leopold  Neumann  left  last  Thursday  for  Santa 
Cruz,  and  will  return  on  Monday. 

Miss  Martha  Shainwald  returned  to  the  city  last  Thurs- 
day after  an  absence  of  nine  months  in  China,  Japan, 
Australia,  and  Honolulu.  At  the  latter  place  she  was 
met  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Hermann  Shainwald,  who  ac- 
companied her  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hodges  Toler,  ne'e  Reed,  of  Anburn, 
are  here  on  a  visit  and  are  staying  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Miss  Marie  Voorhies  left  last  Thursday  to  visit  at  Del 
Monte  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  Philip  Caduc  will  reside  at  1001  Pine  Street  during 
the  coming  season. 

Among  the  arrivals  from  Honolulu  last  Thursday  who 
registered  at  the  California  Hotel  were  Mr.  E.  C.  Mac- 


farlane  and  family,  Mr.  H.  A.  Widemann  and  family, 
Mr.  W.  Mussy  and  family,  Mr.  J.  McChesney  and 
family,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hocking,  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Bowler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  and  family  are  at  the  Sea 
Beach  Hotel  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Mary  G.  Hoburg  has  returned  from  New  York, 
and  is  staying  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Gibbs. 


'  BOHEMIA    GROVE." 


The  Valley  Devoted  to  the  Midsummer  Jinks. 


The  nineteenth  midsummer  jinks,  which  the  Bo- 
hemian Club  has  just  held,  took  place  in  what  has 
come  to  be  known  as  "  Bohemia  Grove,"  although 
the  name  applied  to  it  by  the  country  people  there- 
about used  to  be  "  Meeker's  Grove."  Meeker,  in 
the  minds  of  the  country  people,  is  a  "  freak."  He 
is  the  only  man  of  them  who  has  not  cut  down  the 
redwood-trees  and  sold  them  for  lumber,  "  slabs," 
"  stumpage,"  etc.  Meeker  is  not  a  Philistine,  al- 
though he  lives  in  the  lumber  country.  Meeker's 
line  there  is  denned  by  giant  trees.  Right  up  to 
the  limits  of  his  land  have  the  wood-choppers 
wielded  their  axes,  and  the  monarchs  of  the 
forest  have  fallen  in  every  direction  except  on 
Meeker's  land. 

Meeker  loves  the  redwood-trees.  He  loves  them 
so  much  that  he  has  defied  the  lures  of  the  lumber- 
men. Hope  springs  eternal  in  Meeker's  breast  on 
account  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  which  every  year 
passes  resolutions  to  buy  the  grove.  And  then 
when  reflection  comes,  and  other  things  beginning 
with  R,  it  does  not  buy  the  grove. 

This  grove  is  the  most  beautiful  the  Bohemians 
have  found  within  a  hundred  miles  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Its  desirability  is  shown  by  the  number  of 
times  that  they  have  repaired  thither  for  their  mid- 
summer jinks.  Although  they  have  left  it  two  or 
three  times  for  other  places,  they  return  because 
they  can  not  find  anything  to  equal  it  elsewhere. 
Twice  have  they  tried  to  hold  a  jinks  in  the  narrow 
gorge  along  Austin  Creek,  near  Cazadero,  but  the 
jinks  have  always  been  qualified  failures  by  reason 
of  the  natural  conditions.  The  canon  is  so  narrow 
that  the  camp  is  extended  in  a  long,  narrow  streak, 
so  to  speak,  instead  of  being  concentrated  around 
the  nucleus,  the  jinks  ground,  as  in  Meeker's 
Grove. 

The  first  year  that  the  jinks  was  held  in  Meeker's 
Grove  was  in  1881.  The  preceding  year  the  jinks 
had  been  held  in  a  fine  redwood  grove  near 
Guerneville.  A  committee  was  sent  to  report  upon 
the  feasibility  of  the  Guerneville  Grove  for  the 
jinks  of  1881.  This  advance  committee  consisted 
of  Joe  Tilden  and  a  companion.  They  went  up  to 
Guerneville  and  found,  to  their  horror,  that  the 
magnificent  trees  had  been  cut  back  from  the  Rus- 
sian River  there  for  over  half  a  mile  in  every  direc- 
tion. Getting  into  a  dug-out,  Joe  Tilden  and  his 
fellow- Bohemian  paddled  down  the  Russian  River 
for  a  number  of  miles,  until  they  came  to  the  spot  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  where  the  Bohemians  now 
have  their  swimming-pool.  Here  they  sounded, 
and  found  a  depth  of  thirty  feet  of  water.  Their 
stomachs  cried  noon,  and  hauling  their  dug-out  on 
the  bank,  they  ate  one  of  Joe  Tilden's  cleverly 
concocted  luncheons  and  discussed  the  situation. 
After  luncheon  they  explored  the  country,  and 
found  within  half  a  mile  of  the  river  the  beautiful 
Meeker  Grove.  This,  they  decided,  was  a  favor- 
able site  for  the  jinks,  and  so  reported  to  the  club. 

At  that  time  the  narrow-gauge  railroad,  which 
they  had  approached  in  their  trip  down  the  river 
from  the  Donahue  broad-gauge,  came  within  about 
half  a  mile  of  the  heart  of  Meeker's  Grove.  Tight- 
booted  Bohemians,  when  the  special  train  arrived, 
objected  to  walking  this  half-mile,  and  objected  to 
walking  the  other  half-mile  in  the  morning  from 
the  camp-ground  to  the  river.  In  short,  the  uni- 
versal verdict  of  the  club  was  condemnation.  It 
was  said  that  the  grove  was  beautiful,  but  that  it 
would  never  do  in  the  world.  In  order  to  show 
how  consistent  clubs  are,  it  is  only  necessary  to  re- 
mark that  the  club  has  since  been  going  there 
steadily  for  fifteen  years. 

The  first  midsummer  jinks  was  held  in  1878  on 
Paper  Mill  Creek,  at  the  place  now  known  as 
Taylor's.  It  was  a  very  small  affair  compared  to 
the  elaborate  entertainments  now  given,  but  was 
successful  in  its  way.  Harry  Edwards  was  the  sire. 
The  second  jinks  in  1879  was  sired  by  Hugh  M. 
Burke,  and  took  place  in  the  redwoods  near  Guerne- 
ville, as  did  the  third  in  1880,  sired  by  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes.  The  fourth,  in  1881,  was  sired  by  James 
F.  Bowman.  At  the  fifth,  in  1882,  the  sireship  was 
divided  between  George  T.  Bromley  and  A.  G. 
Hawes.  The  sixth,  in  1883,  was  sired  by  Paul 
Neumann.  The  seventh,  in  1884,  was  sired  by 
Stuart  M.  Taylor.  The  eighth,  in  1885,  was  sired 
by  Andrew  McFarland  Davis.  The  ninth,  in  1886, 
was  sired  by  George  Chismore.  The  tenth,  in 
1887,  was  sired  by  Peter  Robertson.  The  eleventh, 
in  1888,  was  sired  by  James  D.  Phelan.  The 
twelfth,  in  1889,  was  sired  by  Daniel  O'Connell. 
The  thirteenth,  in  1890,  was  sired  by  E.  B,  Pomroy. 
The  fourteenth,  in  1891,  was  sired  by  J.  D.  Arnold. 
The  fifteenth,  in  1892,  was  sired  by  F.  M.  Somers. 
The  sixteenth,  in  1893,  was  sired  by  Joseph  D. 
Redding.  The  seventeenth,  in  1894,  was  sired  by 
Peter  Robertson.  The  eighteenth,  in  1895,  was 
sired  by  Vanderlynn  Stow.  The  nineteenth,  in 
1896,  was  sired  by  Albert  Gerberding. 

Among  the  notable  jinks,  one  of  the  most  success- 


ful was  the  first  one  given  in  Meeker's  Grove.  At 
this  jinks  a  number  of  the  scenes  in  the  Forest  of 
Arden  from  "As  You  Like  It"  were  given,  with 
Joe  Grismer,  A.  D.  Bradley,  and  a  number  of 
other  well-known  actors  in  the  cast.  It  was  at  this 
jinks,  also,  that  the  famous  statue  of  St.  John  of 
Nepomuc  was  erected.  This  was  modeled  by 
Marion  Wells,  the  sculptor,  and  stood  (with 
pedestal)  fully  sixty  feet  high,  between  two  tall 
redwood  trees.  The  statue  was  modeled  from  a 
smaller  one  in  wood,  which  stands  in  the  Bohemian 
Club,  and  which  was  presented  to  the  club  by  the 
Graf  von  Thun,  a  Bohemian  nobleman  who  was 
the  guest  of  the  club,  and  who  presented  the  patron 
saint  of  his  country,  Bohemia,  as  a  fitting  patron 
saint  for  the  mythical  Bohemia.  This  tall  white 
statue  in  the  dusk  of  the  redwoods  was  most  im- 
pressive. A  camp-meeting  was  held  in  Meeker's 
Grove  some  weeks  after  the  jinks  bad  been  held, 
and  many  of  the  Bohemians  feared  that  the 
camp-meeting  persons  might  be  offended  at  the 
statue  and  tear  it  down.  But,  on  the  contrary, 
they  were  so  much  impressed  by  its  beauty  that 
they  erected  a  wooden  shelter  over  it  in  order  to 
defend  it  from  the  rains.  This  was  so  effective  that 
the  statue,  although  constructed  only  of  plaster 
and  cloth,  endured  for  nearly  three  seasons. 

A  number  of  years  afterward,  in  1892,  Marion 
Wells  constructed  another  statue  for  a  midsummer 
jinks  in  Mill  Valley.  Fred  Somers,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  Orient,  was  the  sire.  It  was 
known  as  the  "  Buddha  Jinks,"  and  was  most  im- 
pressive. Marion  Wells  modeled  a  plaster  copy 
of  the  famous  Daibutsu,  or  Kamakura  Buddha, 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  many  Buddhas  in 
Japan.  He  had  very  little  to  work  with,  only  a  few 
photographs  and  a  small  statuette,  but  he  succeeded 
admirably.  One  peculiarity  of  the  statue  was 
this— it  was  modeled,  of  course,  in  daylight,  and 
the  lights  were  naturally  high  lights.  The  jinks 
took  place  at  night,  and  most  of  the  light  came 
from  below.  The  result  was  that  unexpected 
shadows  were  thrown  upon  the  giant  face  from 
the  projections  of  the  cheek-bones  and  chin,  and 
there  brooded  upon  the  Buddha  a  colossal  sneer, 
something  utterly  foreign  to  the  ineffable  calm 
which  sits  upon  the  features  of  the  Kamakura 
Buddha.  Such  was  the  sneer  of  the  transplanted 
Oriental  god  that  it  had  its  effect  even  upon  the 
graceless  Bohemians,  and  it  was  unanimously  de- 
clared to  be  the  most  sober  jinks  ever  held.  Many 
a  Bohemian  who  had  gathered  a  most  promising 
jag  was  scared  into  sobriety  by  a  glance  at  the 
gloomy  Buddha. 

The  jinks  which  has  just  been  held  again  took 
place  in  the  old  grove,  first  used  by  the  Bohemians 
in  1881.  Al.  Gerberding  was  the  sire.  The  club 
does  not  incline  kindly  to  the  printing  of  its  pro- 
ceedings in  the  newspapers,  and  therefore  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  the  main  idea  was  a  Shake- 
spearean jinks.  The  sire  of  the  evening  began 
with  an  invocation  to  Shakespeare,  which  was 
presently  interrupted  by  the  appearance  of  Shake- 
speare himself.  The  Bard  of  Stratford  then  sum- 
moned from  the  vasty  deep,  like  Hotspur,  spirits 
of  his  own  creation,  and  Falstaff  and  many  others 
of  the  creatures  of  his  pen  strutted  their  brief  hour 
upon  the  stage.  The  lines  spoken  were  nearly  all 
Shakespeare's,  being  bound  together,  like  Montes- 
quieu's nosegay,  by  the  words  of  lesser  men. 
This  made  up  the  high  jinks.  The  low  jinks 
which  followed  was  a  '*  cafe"  chantant,"  with  tables, 
drinks,  waiters,  and  a  "  cafe-chantant  "  stage,  mod- 
eled on  those  so  common  in  the  Champs-Elysees 
and  the  Montmartre  quarters  of  Paris.  This  has 
been  a  favorite  feature  at  the  midsummer  jinks 
before. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  speaking  of  the  first  visit  of 
the  club  to  Meeker's  Grove,  the  Argonaut  said  : 

"The  band  of  Bohemians  was  gathered  in  a  temple 
more  artistic  than  those  of  the  Ionic  or  Doric  masters, 
with  interlacing  vines  more  graceful  than  Corinthian  art 
and  more  grand  than  shafts  of  granite  or  marble.  Above 
frieze  and  cornices  the  limbs  of  these  giant  trees  inter- 
laced, and  above  them  fixed  in  the  azure  vault  of  heaven 
shone  forth  the  stars.  There  never  was  so  grand  a  tem- 
ple wrought  with  human  hands.  There  never  was  so 
magnificent  a  cathedral  butlded  for  human  worship  as  this 
temple  of  God  fashioned  by  His  own  hand.  Yet  this 
temple  in  which  the  Bohemians  worshiped  is  to  be  dese- 
crated. A  saw-mill  has  insidiously  crawled  up  to  this 
grove  with  its  teeth  of  glittering  steel,  and  in  the  early 
spring  the  Goths  and  Vandals  will  be  in  upon  it  and  will 
destroy  it.  In  another  year  this  grove  will  be  chopped 
down." 

At  that  time  it  looked  as  if  the  danger  were  im- 
minent. But  sixteen  years  have  passed,  and  the 
tall  trees  still  rear  their  tops  toward  heaven. 

We  hope  that  Meeker  may  live  long  to  pre- 
serve his  grove  against  the  greedy  lumberman. 
But  we  all  must  die.  Meeker  must  die.  And 
when  he  dies,  we  hope  that  his  grove  will  have  be- 
come so  valuable  for  its  natural  beauty  that  even 
his  heirs,  if  they  had  the  heart  to  cut  it  down, 
would  not  have  the  desire.  But  still  may  Meeker 
live  long. 

— -  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Heraldic  engraving  —  coats  -  of  -  arms, 
crests,  mottoes,  and  book  plates.  Cooper  &  Co., 
Art  Stationers,  746  Market  Street. 


—  Try  "The  Emporium"  barber  shop  for  a 
first-classshave  or  hair-cut;  shaving  15c,  haircut25c. 


THERE  ARE  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  EQUALS 


Louis  Roederer 


Champagne 

Stands  Pre-Eminent 


Finest  in  the  World 


"Brut,"  "Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry.  Dry.  Rich. 


WHEN  YOU  LEAVE  TOWN 

Place  your  Valuables  in  the 

SAFE    DEPOSIT    VAULTS 

—  OF   THE  — 

FIRST    NATIONAL    BANK, 

Cor.  Bush  and  Sansome  Sts.  Office  Hours,  8  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs). 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Tault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Index  Cabinets,  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Schlicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 


REMOVAL. 

WILLIAM  LITTLE,  Carpenter  and  Builder, 

—  HAS    REMOVED    TO — 

314    O'FAKRELL   STREET. 


Listener—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything ! " 

Other  Listens — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,    -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  famishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


TERRACOTTA 
PRESSED  BRICK 
FIRE  PROOFING 


OLADDIN(i.McBEAN&Ca 

1358-1360  MARKET  ST. 
WORKS,  LINCOLN  CAL. 


THE 


Argonaut 

.  .  .  DURING    THE  .  .  . 

National  Campaign 


Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  July  1st  to  No- 
vember 30th,  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
one,  not  on  our  mail  li 
subscribing  direct  to 
office,  for  One  Doll 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  31,  1896. 


. .  CAMPING . . 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Ketreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 

All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


—  IN  THE  — 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  laurel, 
Glemvood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 
LAKE  TAHOE  and  surroundings  and  the 
many  LAKE    COUNTY  BESOBTS. 


General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Tarney, 

132s  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Gbairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

eost  and  Stockton  Streets,    San    Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"  What  was  it  that  broke  up  the  firm?"  "The 
two  type-writer  girls  got  to  quarreling,  and  the 
partners  took  sides." — Chicago  Record. 

She — "Everybody  says  you  married  me  only 
for  my  money."  /f<?— "  But  I  didn't,  dear.  I 
know  you  look  it,  dear,  but  I  didn't." — Indianapolis 
Journal. 

Mrs.  Elmore — "  I  wonder  how  many  stops  that 
new  organ  of  De  Smyth's  has  got?"  Elmore — 
"  Only  three,  I  should  judge.  One  for  each  meal." 
— Buffalo  Times. 

Benevolent  gentleman — "  Don't  cry,  my  little  man; 
here's  a  dime  for  you.  Now  tell  me  what  you  will 
do  with  it?"  Small  boy — "  Match  yer  to  see  if  it's 
two  or  nothin'." — Life. 

At  church-time:  Mrs.  Oldtimer—"  Does  your 
husband  still  think  that  you  are  too  good  for  him  ?  " 
Mrs.  Newly-wed — "  Yes  ;  he  complains  a  good  deal 
on  Sundays  !  " — Puck. 

Mrs.  Farmer — "Now,  tell  me  why  you  don't 
work  for  a  living  ? "  Weary  Willy  (sighing) — 
"  Ah,  lady,  you  see  in  me  a  victim  of  environment 
— I  don't  hev  to." — Puck. 

Miss  Snowflake — "  Does  yo'  believe  in  wish- 
bones ?  "  Mr.  Jackson — "  W'y,  it's  a  sign  ob  ex- 
ceptional luck  to  hab  a  fresh  one  in  youah  pocket 
every  day  or  two  I  " — Puck. 

Chicago  daughter  (coaxingly) — "  You  will  support 
Billy  Bryan,  won't  you,  papa  ?  "  Chicago  father 
(tremulously) — "Great  Scot  I  who  is  he?  Have 
you  gone  and  got  married  again  ?  " — Puck. 

"  Did  old  Grumpey  make  much  of  a  kick  when 
you  asked  him  for  bis  daughter  ?  "  "  Did  he  make 
much  of  a  kick  ?  The  doctor  says  I  am  threatened 
with  curvature  of  the  spine." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  that  that  stingy  old 
maid  has  given  you  ten  marks  for  telling  her  fort- 
une  ?  "  "  Indeed  I  do.  I  told  her  she  would  meet 
with  an  accident  before  she  was  twenty-four  years 
old." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Mrs.  Jimsmith  —  "George,  what  does  'In  hoc 
signo  vinces '  mean?"  Jimsmith — "I  don't  pre- 
cisely know,  but,  judging  from  the  first  two  words, 
I  should  conclude  that  the  ancients,  too,  had  their 
troubles." — Buffalo  Express. 

"I  demand  to  be  recognized  1"  screamed  the 
memberess  from  the  Umpty-Eighth  District.  "  Im- 
possible," said  the  Speakeress,  looking  freezingly 
through  her  lorgnette  ;  "the  lady  is  not  in  our 
set." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"Isn't  the  country  air  perfectly  lovely  ?"  The 
Modern  Girl  shrugged  her  shoulders  coldly.  "  Oh, 
I  don't  know,"  she  rejoined  ;  "  I  had  my  wheel  in- 
flated with  it  this  morning,  and  I  don't  notice  much 
difference. " — Detroit  Tribune. 

The  association  of  ideas  :  First  artist — ■ '  There 
is  a  stunning  bit  of  landscape.  Look  at  that  cow 
in  the  background."  Second  artist — "Yes;  that 
reminds  me — I  wonder  if  there  is  any  place  around 
here  where  we  could  get  a  milk-punch  ?  " — Puck. 

"  One  of  the  hardest  things  in  making  aspeech," 
said  the  old  campaigner,  "  is  to  say  just  what  you 
mean."  "Yes,"  was  the  reply,  "that's  pretty 
hard.  But  once  in  a  while  it's  a  good  deal  harder 
to  mean  just  what  you  say." — Washington  Star. 

A  Populistic  inquiry :  Suddenly,  and  without 
warning,  as  the  cyclone  reporter  always  puts  it,  the 
lights  in  the  convention  hall  went  out.  "  Say," 
shouted  a  voice,  with  a  peculiar  sibilation  to  it,  as 
of  wind  whistling  through  the  grass  of  the  prairie, 
"  who  in  thunder  has  blowed  out  that  gas?" — In- 
dianapolis Journal, 

"  They  is  such  a  thing  as  bein'  in  the  habit  of 
takin'  things  too  literal,"  said  the  old  settler,  who 
had  been  in  the  country  for  four  years,  "and 
Walleyed  Bowker  is  'bout  as  good  a  example  of  it 
as  I  know  of."  "What's  he  been  doin'  now?" 
asked  the  postmaster.  "  Yisterday  the  preacher 
he  says  it  should  be  the  juty  of  us  all  toe  put  sun- 
shine in  the  hearts  of  our  feller-men,  and  what  does 
Bowker  do  but  follow  up  the  idee  by  lettin'  daylight 
into  a  Chinaman." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  old  man,  addressing  his  young 
visitor,  "  I  am  proud  of  my  girls,  and  would  like  to 
see  them  comfortably  married,  and  as  I  have  made 
a  little  money,  they  will  not  go  to  their  husbands 
penniless.  There's  Mary,  twenty-five  years  old, 
and  a  real  good  girl.  I  shall  give  her  five  thousand 
dollars  when  she  marries.  Then  comes  Bet,  who 
won't  see  thirty-five  again,  and  1  shall  give  her  ten 
thousand  dollars  ;  and  the  man  who  takes  Eliza, 
who  is  forty,  will  have  fifteen  thousand  dollars  with 
her."  The  young  man  reflected  a  moment  or  so, 
and  then  inquired  :  "You  haven't  one  about  fifty, 
have  you  ?  " — Daporte  Republican. 


St£fdman's  Soothing  Powders  preserve  a  healthy 
state  of  the  constitution  during  the  period  of  teeth- 
ing. 

■  ♦  ■ 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).   Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
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Plain 

Words  to 
Republicans 


Last  week  the  Argonaut  printed  a  plain  talk  to  the  Repub- 
licans of  California.  It  told  them  that  the 
National  Committee  expected  California  to 
raise  her  own  campaign  funds  ;  it  told  them 
:hat  California  was  raising  no  campaign  funds  ;  it  said  that 
:he  Republican  State  Committee  was  doing  practically  noth- 
ng,  and  that  the  campaign  was  languishing.  It  closed  by 
lrging  the  Republicans  of  the  State  to  come  to  the  assistance 
tf  the  State  Committee. 

■  We  have  received  some  replies  that  have  rather  staggered 
is.  We  have  been  told  by  many  sound-money  Republicans 
hat  they  lack  confidence  in  the  Republican  State  Commit- 
ee  ;  we  have  been  told  by  many  such  Republicans  that  they 


are  "  not  going  to  put  up  money  to  help  out  local  political 
bosses  in  fights  over  municipal  patronage."  We  have  been 
very  plainly  given  to  understand  that  while  money  would 
be  freely  subscribed  if  trustworthy  agents  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  had  charge  of  its  disbursement  on  this 
coast,  yet  sound-money  Republicans  would  not  subscribe 
campaign  funds  designed  to  help  the  national  ticket 
when  these  funds  might  be  diverted  from  the  national  cam- 
paign and  sequestrated  for  purely  municipal  and  personal 
politics. 

The  Republican  State  Committee  complains  that  it  can 
raise  no  money.  If  the  men  who  compose  it  can  not  raise 
money  for  the  campaign,  there  must  be  something  the  mat- 
ter with  the  committee — it  will  be  the  first  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Republican  party  in  California  that  such  a  state 
of  affairs  has  existed.  But  if  the  State  Committee  can 
raise  no  money,  what  is  it  for?  It  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered that  the  functions  of  a  campaign  committee  are  to 
conduct  a  campaign. 

Within  the  week,  two  leading  Republican  congressmen, 
Messrs.  McCall  and  Apsley,  of  Massachusetts,  have  been  in 
San  Francisco.  They  came  here  from  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  their  mission  being  to  bring  about  har- 
mony between  the  Spreckels- Spear  factions — the  two  factions 
whose  selfish  struggle  for  local  patronage  now  threatens  the 
success  of  the  Republican  national  ticket  in  this  State.  We 
personally  know  that  these  gentlemen  left  the  State  with  very 
little  hope  of  having  reconciled  the  wrangling  factions. 

This  is  a  frank  statement  of  the  condition  of  the  Repub- 
lican campaign  in  California.  We  are  not  of  those  who  believe 
that  it  is  well  for  political  parties  to  throw  dust  in  the  people's 
eyes  or  in  their  own.  If  the  Republicans  want  to  carry 
California  they  will  have  to  do  it  by  hard  work — and  they 
will  have  to  do  it  without  counting  on  the  State  Committee. 
We  have  private  advices  from  the  East  that  if  this  present 
local  municipal  quarrel  is  not  settled,  and  settled  at  once, 
Chairman  Hanna  will  dismiss  this  squabbling  State  from 
further  consideration,  will  concentrate  effort  elsewhere,  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee  will  abandon  Cali- 
fornia. 


Since  the  election  of  i860,  when  the  old  party  lines  had 
„      „  been  broken  down  and  the  death  struggle  of 

The  Coming  aa 

Ballot  Battle  human  slavery  was  about  to  begin,  there  has 
Will  be  Close.  not  Deen  a  Presidential  election  where  the 
general  interest  was  so  intense,  or  where  the  probable  out- 
come is  so  hard  to  figure  out  as  in  the  present  contest. 
Voters  throughout  the  country  are  earnestly  seeking  for  in- 
formation ;  political  meetings  are  crowded  by  audiences  that 
are  attentive  rather  than  clamorous ;  political  literature  is 
eagerly  accepted  and  carefully  read.  All  of  this  indicates  a 
weakening  of  party  ties  that  makes  it  very  difficult  to  predict 
what  the  result  of  the  election  is  to  be. 

Political  predictions  are,  however,  being  made,  based 
partly  upon  the  figures  of  past  elections  and  partly  upon 
the  peculiar  conditions  this  year.  These  conditions  are 
changing  day  by  day,  and  predictions  based  upon  them 
are  subject  to  change.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  pres- 
ent indications,  while  pointing  to  the  probable  election  of 
McKinley,  leave  sufficient  doubt  to  cause  considerable 
anxiety.  Divided  roughly  on  geographical  lines,  it  may 
be  said  that  McKinley  will  carry  the  East,  Bryan  will 
carry  the  South  and  the  silver  States  of  this  coast,  and 
the  real  battle  will  be  fought  out  in  the  States  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.  There  are  exceptions  in  this  division,  but  in 
the  main  it  will  hold  good. 

That  the  silver  States  will  go  for  Bryan  there  is  no  room 
for  doubt.  The  people  in  them  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  there  is  only  one  remedy  for  all  the  evils  that  exist,  and 


that,  when  this  country  attains  the  free  and  unlimited  coin- 
age of  silver,  universal  prosperity  must  immediately  ensue. 
Some  of  these  States  have  been  in  the  Republican  column 
heretofore,  but  party  lines  will  not  hold  them.  The  silver 
group  may  be  put  down  as  including  Colorado  with  4  votes, 
Idaho  with  3,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Utah,  and 
Wyoming  with  3  each,  Nebraska  with  8,  and  South 
Dakota  with  4.  This  gives  a  tolal  of  34  votes  that  may  be 
conceded  to  Bryan  beyond  *question. 

The  Southern  States  are  not  so  certainly  Democratic  this 
year  as  are  the  silver  States.  There  is  disaffection  among 
the  Democrats  in  certain  places,  and  the  Populists  are  open 
in  their  opposition  to  them.  In  many  of  the  Southern 
States  a  fusion  between  the  Populists  and  Republicans  is  far 
more  likely  than  that  they  will  come  together  with  the 
Democrats.  Nevertheless,  the  latter  have  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  South.  The  silver  craze  found  early  lodgment 
there,  and  the  force  of  habit  will  influence  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  conceded  that  Bryan  will  get  the  Solid  South. 
This  gives  him  Alabama,  11  ;  Arkansas,  8  ;  Florida,  4; 
Georgia,  13;  Kentucky,  13;  Louisiana,  8;  Maryland,  8; 
Mississippi,  9;  Missouri,  17;  North  Carolina,  11  ;  South 
Carolina,  9 ;  Tennessee,  12;  Texas,  15;  Virginia,  12;  and 
West  Virginia,  6 — a  total  of  156  votes.  It  is  to  be  accepted, 
therefore,  that  Bryan  enters  the  fight  with  190  votes  that 
may  safely  be  credited  to  him.  He  needs  to  gain  only  34 
more. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  can  McKinley  count  upon  to 
offset  this  vote  ?  The  New  England  States — Maine,  6;  New 
Hampshire,  4  ;  Vermont,  4  ;  Massachusetts,  15  ;  Connecti- 
cut, 6  ;  and  Rhode  Island,  4 — are  normally  Republican,  and 
are  in  favor  of  sound  money.  They  may  safely  be  placed 
in  the  Republican  column,  giving  McKinley  39  votes — more 
than  enough  to  offset  the  votes  of  the  silver  States.  Penn- 
sylvania, with  32  votes,  is  safely  Republican.  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  are  always  doubtful.  They  swing  from 
side  to  side  of  the  political  fence  so  often  that  it  becomes 
I  comparatively  easy  to  read  the  signs  that  show  which  way 
the  turning  will  be.  Those  signs  point  to  a  Republican  vic- 
I  tory  this  year  in  these  two  States.  In  New  York,  the  inde- 
pendent voters,  who  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  turn  a  close 
election,  are  all  for  McKinley,  and  they  have  carried  many 
of  the  most  influential  Democrats  with  them.  Among  the 
Western  States,  Minnesota  with  9  votes,  Ohio  with  23,  Wis- 
consin with  12,  and  Washington  with  4,  may  be  placed  in 
the  Republican  column.  It  is  true  that  the  silver  sentiment 
in  Washington  is  strong,  but  there  is  a  serious  split  in  the 
Democratic  party,  and  the  State  is  naturally  Republican. 
With  these  States,  however,  the  total  vote  that  McKinley 
may  be  certain  of  is  only  165  to  offset  Bryan's  vote  of  190. 
Considered  from  this  point  of  view,  the  chances  of  Bryan 
for  election  are  far  better  than  those  of  his  opponent.  It  is 
among  the  doubtful  States  that  McKinley  must  win,  and 
here  he  has  the  better  chance.  Iowa  is  generally  Republican, 
and,  at  one  time,  rolled  up  tremendous  majorities.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tell  as  yet  how  far  the  silver  question  has  affected 
this  vote,  but  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of  a  Republican 
victory  there.  In  Michigan  there  is  a  split  in  the  party  that 
renders  success  uncertain.  In  Oregon  the  Populistic  and 
silver  movement  are  strong.  Since  i860  the  Republican 
party  has  received  the  electoral  vote  of  Illinois  until  the  last 
one.  But  Altgeld  has  a  strong  following,  and  his  reelection 
as  governor  is  conceded.  Whether  he  will  be  strong  enough 
to  carry  the  electoral  ticket  with  him  is  a  question  that  re- 
mains to  be  solved.  Indiana  has  always  been  doubtful,  and 
is  so  to-day.  While  these  States  are  doubtful,  the  chances 
are  in  favor  of  the  Republican  ticket,  and,  should  McKinley 
win  them,  they  would  swell  his  vote  to  235,  and  elect  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  Oregon  is  the  only  one  he  can  lose  with- 
out losing  the  election. 

California  is  doubtful,  but  the  chances  are  favorable  to  the 
Democracy.     The  same  is  true  of  Kansas  and  Delaware 
The  votes  of  these  States,  however,  would  not  be  sufn: 
to  elect  Bryan.     He  must  gain   Iowa,  Michigan,  Illin 
Indiana.     Should  McKinley  gain   California,  he  co, 
any  one  of  the  four,  except  Illinois,  atid  still  be  elected. 
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ifornia  therefore  becomes  of  considerable  importance,  but 
the  hard  fighting  will  undoubtedly  be  done  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

The  Argonaut  has  received  a  number  of  letters  during  the 
Women  in  Past  ^ew   weeks,  attacking   it  for  espousing 

Europh  and  woman   suffrage   and   attacking   it   for   not 

America.  espousing  woman  suffrage.     This  certainly 

proves  the  extremely  judicious  nature  of  the  Argonaut's 
attitude  upon  the  question.  But  we  will  freely  confess  that 
while  we  have  stated  that  we  would  not  oppose  woman  suf- 
frage, the  Argonaut  certainly  can  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  giving  women  the  ballot.  It  is  hard 
for  an  old  dog  to  learn  new  tricks. 

Some  of  our  woman  correspondents  have  been  rather 
severe  on  what  they  call  "the  disingenuous  attitude1'  of  the 
Argonaut.  They  accuse  us  "  of  merely  pretending  to  be  in 
favor  of  woman  suffrage  in  order  that  the  woman-suffrage 
advocates  may  work  in  favor  of  the  Republican  ticket." 
This  is  a  little  hard.  Still  we  are  quite  content  that  the  ad- 
vocates of  woman  suffrage  should  work  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket.  We  may  inform  them  that  if  they  ever  get 
woman  suffrage  in  this  State,  it  will  be  through  Republican 
success  and  not  Democratic  success.  The  women  would 
not  succeed  in  getting  the  ballot  from  the  Democratic  party 
in  a  thousand  years.  They  may*  succeed  in  getting  it  from 
the  Republicans  in — well,  in  less  time.  The  Argonaut  is 
quite  sincere  when  it  says  that  it  will  not  oppose  woman  suf- 
frage in  California,  but  as  a  late-comer  in  the  suffrage  vine- 
yard, it  must  be  excused  from  very  loud  tooting  on  the 
woman-suffrage  horn. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us  to  ask  the  women  of  Califor- 
nia, of  the  United  States  generally,  and  of  the  western  part 
of  the  United  States  particularly,  if  they  know  how  many 
priceless  advantages  are  conferred  upon  them  by  American 
citizenship.  We  think  that  most  of  the  woman-suffrage  ad- 
vocates would  be  willing  to  surrender  all  of  the  rights  of 
citizenship  which  they  now  possess  for  the  ballot.  But  they 
would  be  grievously  in  error.  Female  citizens  now  possess 
all  the  rights  enjoyed  by  men  except  that  of  the  ballot,  and 
in  some  respects  they  possess  more,  notably  in  regard  to 
community  property,  debts  incurred  while  under  marital 
coverture,  etc.  As  to  the  ballot,  which  they  prize  so  highly, 
there  are  many  men  who  never  exercise  that  privilege  at  all,  i 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  if  women  were  admitted  to  the 
franchise,  three-fourths  of  them  would  never  cast  a  vote. 

But,  waiving  that,  the  women  of  the  United  States,  and 
particularly  the  women  of  the  western  United  States,  should 
sometimes  pause  and  contrast  their  condition  with  that  of 
the  women  of  even  the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe. 
For  example,  Germany  has  just  affirmed  an  ancient  law  pre- 
venting married  women  owning  property.  This  will  scarcely 
be  believed  by  the  women  of  this  country,  but  it  is  none  the 
less  true.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks  since  Emperor  William 
sent  a  telegraphic  dispatch  to  his  chancellor,  Prince  Hohen- 
lohe,  congratulating  him  and  the  country  on  the  passage  of 
the  bill  for  the  codification  of  the  civil  law.  When  the 
German  empire  was  united,  in  1S70,  the  system  of  laws  of 
the  various  countries  was  of  the  most  heterogeneous  de- 
scription. A  code  commission  was  at  once  appointed,  and 
its  members  have  been  working  for  over  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  They  have  finished  their  task,  and  the  law  is 
codified. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  the  laws  relating  to  women  are 
unchanged.  Under  the  new  code,  as  under  the  old  laws, 
German  wives  will  have  to  submit  to  all  their  property,  their 
inheritances,  and  their  earnings  becoming  the  property  of 
their  husbands.  The  law  goes  further.  The  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child,  or  her  family,  must  support  such  a  child, 
but  the  father,  although  not  responsible  for  its  'support,  has 
the  right  of  supreme  control  after  the  child  has  passed 
its  seventh  year.  These  two  extracts  from  the  German 
code  of  1896  strikingly  show  the  attitude  of  European 
society  toward  its  womankind.  Woman  in  Europe  has  not 
yet  emerged  from  the  mediaeval  condition  of  servility.  In 
the  United  States  she  has  been  made  the  equal  of  man  in 
everything  except  the  ballot.  Now  she  claims  that.  We 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  denying  that  she  should 
have  it,  but  we  are  very  much  of  the  opinion  that  she  will 
grow  tired  of  it  when  it  has  been  given  to  her. 

E.  V.  Smalley  is  a  well-known  journalist  and  magazine- 
writer  who  for  a  number  of  years  has  lived  in  the  North- 
West.  He  is  familiar  with  the  conditions  there.  Mr. 
Smalley,  in  discussing  the  woman-suffrage  question,  re- 
marked in  a  recent  article  that  he  was  living  in  the  Territory 
of  Washington  some  years  ago,  when  the  legislature  had 
passed  a  full  woman-suffrage  act.  During  several  elections, 
all  of  the  women  of  the  State  over  twenty-one  years  of  age 
had  the  privilege  of  voting.  Nothing  untoward  happened. 
The  balloting-places  were  quiet,  and  women  voted  without 
molestation ;  the  men  in  line  at  the  polls  frequently  made 
way  for  a  woman.  But  there  was  a  judge  on  the  bench  in 
Washington  named  Green.     Judge  Green,  being  a  martinet, 


believed  that  women  should  bear  the  burdens  of  citizenship 
as  well  as  indulging  in  the  ornamental  acts,  like  casting  the 
ballot.  He  therefore  ordered  the  sheriff  in  his  district  to 
draw  names  for  the  jury-boxes  from  among  the  female 
voters  as  well  as  the  male. 

A  social  earthquake  followed.  Numbers  of  inoffensive 
matrons — who  never  wanted  to  vote  at  all,  and  who  cer- 
tainly did  not  want  to  serve  on  juries — found  themselves 
drawn  for  Judge  Green's  jury  panels.  The  suffrage  sister- 
hood came  valiantly  forward,  and  offered  to  take  their 
places,  but  Judge  Green  was  inexorable.  He  said  he  could 
make  no  distinction.  The  names  of  the  women,  like  those 
of  the  men,  must  be  drawn  by  chance.  The  results  were 
not  satisfactory.  There  were  lines  of  social  cleavage  in  the 
juries.  A  jury  would  sometimes  consist  of  four  men,  four 
respectable  ladies,  and  four — well,  four  women  of  the  other 
kind.  The  four  ladies  would  spend  their  entire  time  talking 
in  whispers  about  the  other  four. 

The  physical  inconveniences  of  having  women  on  juries 
were  also  almost  insurmountable.  When  a  male  jury  is 
locked  up  for  the  night,  the  wise  and  experienced  juryman 
sends  for  his  blankets,  rolls  himself  in  them,  goes  to  sleep 
on  the  floor,  and  directs  his  fellow-jurymen  to  wake  him  up 
when  they  have  reached  a  verdict.  Those  who  have  no 
blankets  sit  up  in  chairs  and  smoke  all  night.  But  when  the 
women  were  impaneled,  it  was  necessary  to  have  several 
jury-rooms — one  for  the  men,  one  for  the  ladies,  and  one  for 
the  other  kind.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  divide  the 
sheep  from  the  goats. 

The  climax  came  when  Judge  Green  drew  a  grand  jury. 
One  of  its  duties  was  the  examining  of  the  disorderly 
quarters  of  the  town  and  the  reporting  upon  houses  of  ill- 
fame.  This  was  the  last  straw.  Hysterical  husbands  who 
had  hung  around  court-rooms  all  night  while  their  wives 
were  locked  up  injury-rooms,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  had  had  enough  of  this  kind  of  law.  At  the  next 
session  of  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court  the  woman- 
suffrage  law  was  knocked  out  on  the  trifling  technical 
point  that  "  its  purport  was  not  fully  expressed  in  its  title." 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  knocked  out  because  the  people 
of  Washington  had  grown  very  tired  of  it. 

Chauncey  Depew,  the  other  day,  quoted  Patrick  Henry's 
remark :  "  I  have  but  one  lamp  by  which  my  feet  are 
guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  of  experience.  I  know  of  no  way 
of  judging  the  future  but  by  the  past."  While  the  people 
of  California  may  take  more  kindly  to  woman  suffrage  and 
woman  jurors  than  did  the  people  of  Washington,  it  does 
not  seem  to  us  probable.  By  the  lamp  of  experience  it 
would  seem  that  the  workings  of  woman  suffrage  would  be 
the  same  here  as  there. 

In  the  current  discussion  of  the  financial  question,  as  in  all 
-  economic  discussions,  confusion  is  frequently 

and  Frbb  created  by  careless  definition.    In  order  that 

Silver.  any  correct  conclusion  may  be  arrived  at,  the 

terms  that  are  used  should  be  clearly  understood.  A  cor- 
respondent writes  to  ask  what  is  "the  difference  between 
free  silver  and  bimetallism,  if  there  be  any  ? "  In  an  inter- 
view in  New  York  city,  Mr.  Hanna  said:  "Many  Repub- 
licans out  West  are  regarded  as  friends  of  free  silver,  be- 
cause they  are  bimetallists." 

Bimetallism  is  a  term  that  is  often  loosely  used,  and  out 
of  this  grows  considerable  confusion.  Strictly  speaking,  it 
means  the  use  of  any  two  metals  in  the  coinage.  There  is 
no  necessary  reference  to  the  amount  of  either  of  those 
metals  that  may  be  coined,  or  the  amount  to  which  they 
must  be  received,  when  coined,  in  the  payment  of  debts. 
Nevertheless,  some  writers  have  endeavored  to  restrict  the 
term,  and  to  define  it  as  meaning  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  both  gold  and  silver  into  coins  of  full  debt-paying 
power.  This  is  the  definition  given  by  Muhleman  in  his 
"  Monetary  Systems  of  the  World,"  and,  where  the  term  is 
understood  to  be  used  in  this  sense,  there  is  no  objection  to 
it.  But  it  was  not  in  this  sense  that  Mr.  Hanna  used  it,  and 
the  class  of  Republicans  of  whom  he  spoke  are  numerous. 
They  do  not  desire  to  retire  silver  from  the  coinage,  but 
rather  to  increase  its  use  as  far  as  possible.  They  are  not 
willing  that  this  country  alone  should  assume  the  burden  of 
carrying  free-silver  coinage,  but  they  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  bring  about  an  agreement  by  which  all  civilized  countries 
will  open  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

This  country  is  practically  on  a  gold  basis,  yet  it  finds  a 
use  for  $625,300,000  of  silver,  and  last  year  more  than 
i  $9,000,000  of  silver  was  coined.  In  Great  Britain,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  most  extreme  of  gold  countries,  they  find 
$112,000,000  of  silver  necessary  for  their  commercial  trans- 
actions, and  silver  is  a  legal  tender  to  the  amount  of  ten 
dollars.  In  1867,  the  Latin  Union  was  formed,  and  the 
countries  included  in  it  are  still  regarded  as  bimetallic  coun- 
tries. They  agreed  to  coin  both  gold  and  silver  to  any  ex- 
tent they  might  be  offered  and  to  make  them  legal  tender. 
This  is  bimetallism  in  as  extreme  a  form  as  that  defined  by 
Muhleman.     The  demonetization  of  silver  in  Germany,  and 


the  general  fall  in  price  of  that  metal,  caused  the  countries 
of  the  Latin  Union  to  suspend  the  coinage  of  silver,  and 
since  1S7S  no  five-franc  pieces  have  been  coined.  Not- 
withstanding this,  France  has  $492,200,000  of  silver  coin, 
Belgium  has  $54,900,000,  Italy  has  $30,000,000,  Switzerland 
has  $15,000,000,  and  Greece  has  $3,000,000,  with  only 
$500,000  of  gold.  In  all  of  them  the  silver  forms  slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  circulation. 

In  Germany,  silver  was  demonetized  when  the  empire  was 
established  in  1S71.  The  ancient  thalers,  coined  in  nearly 
all  the  States  that  became  parts  of  the  German  empire,  have 
not  been  withdrawn  from  circulation.  These  coins,  num- 
bering 1 50,000,000,  are  full  legal  tender  throughout  the  em- 
pire. In  all,  Germany  has  $215,000,000  of  silver  in  circu- 
lation. Austria  adopted  a  gold  standard  in  1892.  The  sil- 
ver coins  are  legal  tender  only  to  the  extent  of  about  $10 
(50  crowns),  and  the  issue  is  limited  to  200,000,000  crowns. 
The  silver  coinage  of  Austria  amounts  to  $121,000,000. 
Spain,  though  not  a  member  of  the  Latin  Union,  adopted 
the  same  monetary  system.  In  1878,  however,  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  in  Spain  was  suspended,  and  has  not  been 
resumed  since.  Yet  nearly  one-half  of  the  coinage  of  Spain 
since  the  present  system  was  adopted  has  been  silver,  and  in 
the  circulation  of  that  country  there  is  to-day  four  times  as 
much  silver  as  gold.  Russia  is  really  on  a  paper  basis, 
its  standard  of  value  being  based  upon  the  silver  rouble,  of 
which  practically  none  are  in  circulation.  It  finds  a  use  for 
$455,000,000  of  gold,  however,  and  only  $48,000,000  of 
silver. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  all  civilized  countries,  whether 
their  monetary  standard  is  declared  by  their  coinage  laws  to 
be  gold  or  silver,  have  a  circulation  that  is  practically  bi- 
metallic. In  so-called  gold  countries,  the  ratio  of  silver  to 
gold  ranges  from  one-third  to  one-half.  The  real  question 
is  not  whether  a  man  is  a  bimetallist — for  many  men  are  that 
— but  whether  he  believes  in  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
making  it  an  unlimited  legal  tender,  and  whether  he  would 
have  such  free  coinage  adopted  by  this  country  alone,  or 
not  until  others  agree  to  adopt  it. 


AND 

Tuberculosis 


The  crusade  which  the  State  Board  of  Health  has  been  con- 
The  Dairtmen  ducting  in  this  Slate  against  tuberculosis, 
both  in  man  and  in  the  lower  animals,  is 
meeting  with  an  opposition  inspired  by  the 
lowest  of  motives — to  wit,  pecuniary  ones.  The  Argonaut 
has  often  said,  in  the  language  of  the  Scripture,  "  The  love 
of  money  is  the  root  of  all  evil,"  and  has  often  denounced 
the  greatest  weakness  in  American  civilization — the  adora- 
tion of  money.  Many  may  differ  with  us.  But  when  money 
is  measured  against  life  and  health,  we  think  even  the  most 
avaricious  must  agree  with  us.  The  opposition  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Association  to  the  killing  of  tuberculous  cows 
merits  the  severest  condemnation.  At  a  recent  meeting,  we 
observe  that  the  directors  of  that  association  passed  resolu- 
tions designed  to  hamper  the  State  Board  of  Health  in  their 
attempt  to  test  infected  cows.  The  association  is  also  at- 
tempting to  enforce  the  payment  of  half  the  value  of  con- 
demned cattle  and  full  value  "  if  after  death  it  be  discovered 
that  they  were  not  infected."  We  do  not  see  why  a  man 
who  is  maintaining  a  tuberculous  cow  as  a  nucleus  of  dis- 
ease, and  selling  poisonous  and  disease-laden  milk,  should 
be  paid  one-half  the  "value"  of  his  poison  fountain  be- 
cause he  is  forced  by  the  State  to  stop  its  running.  A 
communication  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Dairy  Association  from  Major  Henry  E.  Alvordt 
"  chief  of  the  dairy  division  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,"  in  which  he 
stated  that  he  would  attend  the  dairy  association  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco,  September  29th  and  30th,  and 
added  :  "  I  note  the  very  unfortunate  and  needless  tuber- 
culosis excitement  and  extreme  action.  I  will  try  to  give 
this  particular  attention  while  in  your  State." 

We  do  not  see  why  the  tuberculosis  excitement  in  this 
State  is  "  unfortunate  "  and  "  needless."  If  there  is  noth- 
ing the  matter  with  the  dairy  cows  of  California,  if  there  is 
no  tuberculosis  among  them,  if  the  milk  which  is  being  sold 
and  consumed  by  adults  and  infants  is  not  laden  with  the 
seeds  of  disease,  the  excitement  will  do  no  harm.  If,  how- 
ever, the  converse  of  these  propositions  be  true,  we  think 
that  the  excitement  is  not  only  not  needless,  but  that  it  is 
fortunate  rather  than  unfortunate. 

Whatever  may  be  the  views  of  Mr.  Alvord  (of  the  Bureau 
of  Animal  Industry),  there  are  capable  physicians  who  dis- 
agree with  him  as  to  the  needlessness  of  this  excitement 
The  State  veterinarian  of  Colorado,  Dr.  Greswell,  a  man  oi 
deserved  eminence  in  his  profession,  has  recently  published 
a  report,  in  which  he  says  that  the  high-breeding  of  cattle  is  1 
practically  synonymous  with  in-breeding  ;  that  in-breeding  is 
synonymous  with  scrofula,  and  that  this  surely  leads  to  tuber- 
culosis, which  is  the  inevitable  doom  of  every  high-bred 
herd  ;  that  the  increase  in  quantity  of  milk  in  the  high-bred 
Jersey  and  Holstein  is  brought  about  by  in-breeding,  which 
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almost  invariably  results  in  tuberculosis.  Dr.  Greswell,  in 
his  report,  makes  the  statement  that  if  the  tuberculin  test  is 
allowed  to  decide — and  he  considers  this  the  best  test  known 
to  veterinarians — not  a  high-bred  herd  of  Jerseys,  Short- 
horns, Devons,  Holsteins,  Herefords,  Guernseys,  or  Gallo- 
ways would  be  permitted  to  remain  alive.  He  further  says, 
in  his  report,  that  in  the  United  States  twenty-eight  per  cent, 
of  the  full-blooded  Jerseys  succumb  to  this  test,  and  that  in 
England  the  rate  is  even  higher,  being  thirty-five  out  of 
every  one  hundred.  When  we  consider  the  vast  amount  of 
money  which  is  invested  in  high-bred  cattle,  not  only  by 
dairy-farmers,  but  by  private  individuals,  it  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  the  most  stubborn  resistance  should  be  made 
to  the  investigations  of  State  boards  of  health. 

Despite  the  efforts  of  the  California  Dairy  Association  to 
stifle  investigation,  we  hope  that  the  crusade  against  tuber- 
culous cattle,  whether  on  dairy  farms  or  elsewhere,  will  be 
actively  continued.  There  are  enough  other  sources  of 
tuberculosis  in  California  without  polluting  the  milk  supply. 
Adults  are  already  exposed  to  enough  danger  from  external 
infection  Let  us  not  poison  the  new  crop  of  human  beings 
as  soon  as  they  are  weaned. 

Elsewhere  in  this  number  there  will  be  found  an  interesting 
article,  the  fruit  of    much  research,  giving 

American  '  ion 

Women  Married  the  "law"  of  this  country  concerning  the 
Abroad.  status   of    those  of  its   female  citizens  who 

have  married  aliens.  The  law,  as  deduced  from  these 
decisions,  is  not  very  easy  to  understand — the  attorneys- 
general  do  not  agree  with  the  courts,  and  the  courts  do  not 
agree  with  one  another.  None  the  less,  this  is  all  the 
law  that  exists  on  the  subject.  It  is  most  remarkable 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  should  allow 
thousands  of  women  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  their 
property  to  remain  in  this  unsettled  condition. 

The  number  of  American  women  who  have  married 
aliens  is  very  large.  Even  California,  a  sparsely  settled 
State,  has  furnished  numerous  brides  to  Europeans.  Yet 
who  can  tell  what  is  the  status,  for  example,  of  Flora 
Sharon,  a  former  citizen  of  California,  now  the  wife  of  Sir 
Thomas  Hesketh,  of  England?  Is  she  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  and  is  she  entitled  to  the  fostering  care  of 
that  government  for  herself  and  her  property  ?  Or  is  she, 
by  reason  of  her  marriage,  a  British  subject,  and  therefore 
entitled  to  no  more  or  less  consideration  at  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  than  any  other  alien  ?  If  she  be  an  alien  and 
not  a  citizen,  how  will  she  be  affected  by  the  constitutional 
amendment  recently  passed  in  California,  by  which  aliens 
are  deprived  of  the  right  to  inherit  or  devise  real  estate? 
If  Lady  Hesketh,  being  an  alien,  can  not  devise  real  estate 
in  California  to  her  sons,  to  whom  would  her  real  estate  in 
California  go  on  her  demise?  Would  it  escheat  to  the 
State  ? 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  interesting  phases  of  this 
question  which  suggest  themselves.  There  are  broader 
phases — such,  for  example,  as  whether  it  is  public  policy  for 
this  country  to  allow  its  female  citizens  to  retain  their  Ameri- 
can citizenship  when  they  have  married  aliens,  and  are  rear- 
ing children  who  may  never  be  citizens  of  this  republic.  But 
before  discussing  that  question,  it  would  be  well  for  the 
United  States  to  make  clear  the  status  of  such  female  citi- 
zens.    At  present  their  status  is  most  obscure. 


In  spite  of  the  general  discussion  of  the  monetary  question, 

.  _  and  the  deep   interest  that  is   undoubtedly 

A  Rudimentary  r 

Money  felt  in  it,  it  is  evident  that  much  confusion 

Talk-  yet  exists  as  to  the  fundamental  principles. 

Money  is  simply  a  metal  used  in  order  to  facilitate  ex- 
changes between  individuals.  As  a  suit  of  clothes  costs 
much  more  than  a  hat,  the  hatter  must  find  a  tailor  who 
wants  half  a  dozen  hats,  or  must  find  some  other  divisible 
commodity  for  which  he  can  sell  his  hats  and  buy  clothing. 
For  convenience,  the  government  divides  the  metal  thus  used 
into  pieces  of  various  size,  and  stamps  a  name  upon  them. 
It  is  clear  that  the  hatter  must  sell  the  same  number  of  hats 
to  obtain  his  suit  of  clothes,  whether  the  exchange  value  is 
measured  in  gold  or  silver,  in  copper  or  iron. 

Why,  then,  is  there  so  much  confusion  over  the  present 
question  ?  Because  many  of  the  advocates  of  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  (or  silver  monometallism)  have  not  grasped  this 
fundamental  proposition,  and  because,  this  country  being 
now  on  a  gold  basis,  could  not  change  to  silver  mono- 
metallism without  causing  a  general  readjustment  in  prices 
that  would  be  ruinous. 

Were  free-silver  coinage  adopted,  every  silver-mine  owner 
and  every  person  in  the  world  who  had  silver  in  any  form — 
from  the  bullion  barons  of  Colorado  to  the  Hindoos  who 
hold  the  hoarded  silver  of  ages— could  send  silver  to  the 
United  States  mints  and  receive  a  silver  dollar  for  every 
fifty-three  cents'  worth  of  silver  bullion.  The  first  result 
would  be  an  extensive  coinage  of  silver  dollars.  The  next 
step  would  be  reached  when  the  merchants  in  this  country 
began  to  settle  their  international  exchanges.     They  would 


find  that  gold  must  be  used,  and  a  demand  for  that  metal 
for  export  would  spring  up.  As  the  supply  of  silver  for 
coinage  would  be  greater  than  the  money  demand  of  this 
country  alone,  there  would  be  no  contraction  in  the  volume 
of  the  currency  here,  but  silver  would  be  coined  to  take  the 
place  of  the  gold  exported.  And  as  the  gold  is  more  valu- 
able in  Europe  than  in  this  country,  it  would  flow  back. 
The  attempt  to  establish  bimetallism  in  this  country  alone, 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  other  great  nations  of  the 
world,  would  inevitably  mean  the  adoption  of  a  single  sil- 
ver standard. 

How  would  this  affect  the  business  of  this  country  ?  Ex- 
isting contracts  would  not  be  affected — the  Chicago  platform 
specially  declares  this.  The  farmer  or  the  merchant,  the 
maker  of  a  mortgage,  must  still  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
present  contract.  The  merchant,  however,  realizing  that  he 
must  pay  for  his  goods  in  gold  prices,  would  mark  up  his 
goods  in  order  to  avoid  loss.  The  necessities  of  life  would 
rise  first — save  the  farmers'  crops,  the  price  of  which  is  fixed 
by  the  money  of  the  country  in  which  they  are  sold — and 
after  them  the  luxuries.  The  price  of  labor  would  be  the 
last  to  rise,  because  the  laborer  is  least  able  to  enforce  an  in- 
crease in  his  pay.  In  time,  prices  in  this  country  would  ad- 
just themselves  to  a  silver  basis,  but  during  the  transition 
the  rich  would  suffer  least,  the  poor  most.  The  farmer 
who  could  not  raise  the  price  of  his  wheat  would  find  that 
he  was  receiving  silver  prices  and  paying  gold  ones  ;  the 
wage-eamers — and  they  far  outnumber  the  employers — 
would  have  the  same  experience. 

Who,  then,  would  be  benefited?  The  first  would  be  the 
owners  of  silver  mines,  who  could  thus  sell  the  product  of 
their  mines  for  nearly  twice  what  it  now  brings.  The  next 
people  would  be  the  owners  of  silver  mines  not  now  in 
operation.  They  would  receive  the  new  dollars,  not  the 
people  who  are  now  clamoring  for  them,  and  the  people  at 
large  could  get  them  only  by  paying  full  value  to  the  mine- 
owners  for  them.  On  the  other  hand,  since  the  government 
pays  twice  what  the  silver  is  worth,  the  difference  must  come 
out  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  money  in  the  Treasury  can  be 
obtained  only  from  the  people  in  the  end. 


In  his  communication  addressed  to  the  Argonaut,  referred 
t       „  _     to  in  these  columns  last  week,  Mr.  Feist,  the 

iALL   BUILDINGS  '  ' 

and  Department  Emporium  manager,  claims  that  the  erection 
Stohes.  and  conduct  of  large  department  stores  re- 

sult in  an  increase  in  the  value  of  adjoining  real  estate.  We 
doubt  very  much  whether  this  statement  can  be  verified. 
As  regards  the  Emporium  building,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
what  its  effect  has  been.  The  St.  Ignatius  property,  upon 
which  it  has  been  erected,  was  the  last  property  to  be  sold 
upon  that  block.  The  sale  of  the  property  of  the  Ryer 
estate,  which  was  the  only  transaction  of  magnitude  that  has 
taken  place  lately,  can  not  be  held  to  have  any  bearing  on 
the  question,  because  of  its  position,  and  because  whatever 
influence  the  Emporium  may  have  could  not  have  been  felt 
at  that  time. 

The  question  may  be  considered  from  another  point  of 
view,  however.  The  establishment  of  a  large  department 
store  in  a  city  may  result  in  the  employment  of  a  thousand 
employees,  but  it  eventually  results  in  throwing  several 
thousands  out  of  employment  in  the  smaller  retail  stores. 
In  Paris,  many  hundreds  of  small  shops  and  many  thou- 
sands of  employees  have  been  thus  affected  since  the 
establishment  of  those  immense  stores,  the  Louvre,  the 
Bon  Marche,  and  the  Printemps.  It  can  hardly  be  main- 
tained that  the  mere  fact  of  the  establishment  of  a  large  de- 
partment store  in  a  city  will  enable  the  people  to  increase 
their  expenditures  thousands  of  dollars  each  month.  There 
may  be  a  certain  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  purchases 
owing  to  the  reduced  price,  but  this  will  not  be  equal  to  the 
business  done  by  the  department  store.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  amounts  represents  the  loss  of  business  sus- 
tained by  rival  establishments.  When  this  is  continued  for 
any  length  of  time,  the  smaller  concerns  must  be  pushed  to 
the  wall,  and  they,  in  turn,  will  cause  others  to  topple. 
Clerks  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment  and  stores  will  be 
vacated.  Under  the  necessary  action  of  the  laws  of  trade, 
rents  must  be  reduced  and  the  value  of  real  estate  must 
fall.  This  effect  must  be  felt  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  department  store  can  not  escape 
the  general  calamity. 

The  erection  of  modern  office  buildings  must  have  the 
same  result.  When  the  Mills  Building  was  occupied,  it  re- 
duced the  income  of  dozens  of  office  buildings  along  Mont- 
gomery Street  and  the  various  cross  streets  below  the  point 
of  profit.  Offering  accommodations  as  extensive  as  three 
or  four  ordinary  buildings,  it  took  the  cream  of  the  business 
from  twenty  or  thirty.  It  can  hardly  be  claimed  that  the 
adjoining  property  has  been  benefited  by  this. 

The  Argonaut  has  spoken  before  about  this  question  of 
modern  tall  buildings,  but  the  matter  can  not  be  too  strongly 
enforced.  Even  upon  a  street  as  wide  as  Market  Street, 
such  buildings  shut  off  the  light  and  heat  that  every  citizen 


is  entitled  to.  They  increase  the  danger  to  the  community 
from  fires,  and  we  are  informed  that  the  upper  floors  of  the 
Emporium  building  itself  are  not  fire-proof.  In  European 
cities,  where  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  appearance  of  the 
streets  than  is  the  case  here,  there  are  ordinances  restrict- 
ing the  height  of  buildings.  In  London,  Paris,  Berlin, 
Vienna,  or  Rome,  the  owner  of  property  may  not  increase 
his  income  at  the  expense  of  the  community  by  multiplying 
indefinitely  the  height  of  his  building.  This  is  the  rule,  not 
alone  upon  the  old  and  narrow  streets,  but  upon  the  wide 
streets  more  recently  laid  out,  and  those  not  familiar  with 
the  more  recent  history  of  European  cities  would  be  aston- 
ished to  learn  to  how  great  an  extent  these  new  streets  are 
being  laid  out.  In  Chicago,  which  has  earned  a  world-wide 
reputation  for  the  height  of  its  buildings,  the  law  now  places  a 
limit  to  the  grasping  ambition  of  property-owners. 

There  is  an  old  rule  of  law  that  the  purchaser  of  land 
obtains  a  title  to  its  use  downwards  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth  and  upwards  to  infinity.  It  is  an  older  and  superior 
rule  of  law  that  one  shall  not  do  those  things  with  his  prop- 
erty that  will  interfere  with  the  rights  of  others.  As  civil- 
ization advances  and  social  life  becomes  more  complex,  the 
opportunities  for  conflicting  interests  between  individuals 
become  more  numerous,  and  new  legal  rules  must  be 
adopted  to  prevent  wrong  being  done.  When  the  rule  as  to 
the  enjoyment  and  use  of  real  property  was  adopted,  nobody 
thought  of  the  erection  of  immensely  tall  buildings.  The 
right  of  the  individual  to  the  light  of  day  and  the  warmth 
of  the  sun's  rays  was  not  jeopardized.  The  development  in 
methods  of  construction  made  the  tall  buildings  possible, 
and  created  a  necessity  for  new  rules  of  law  to  fit  the 
changed  conditions. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  erection  of  unduly  tall  buildings 
and  the  establishment  of  department  stores  in  modern  cities 
will  work  injury  to  property-owners.  A  man  who  erects  a 
fifteen  or  twenty-story  building  on  his  land  thus  has  the 
renting  space  of  three  or  four  buildings.  He  causes  a  low- 
ering of  rents.  This  has  already  taken  place  in  New  York 
and  Chicago,  and  is  taking  place  here  also,  despite  the 
limited  number  of  tall  buildings.  A  similar  condition  is 
brought  about  by  department  stores.  In  a  city  the  size  of 
San  Francisco,  three  or  four  department  stores  and  half  a 
dozen  more  tall  office-buildings  would  supply  all  the  needs 
of  the  people.  The  entire  office  and  retail  business  of  the 
city  could  then  be  transacted  in  about  three  blocks.  We 
admit  that  it  would  increase  the  value  of  these  three  blocks. 
But  how  it  could  increase  the  value  of  all  the  other  blocks  in 
the  city,  rendered  tenantless  and  non-income-paying,  we  con- 
fess we  can  not  see. 

This  seems  to  be  a  favorite  year  for  "  boy  orators."  The 
Another  New   York    State    Republican    Convention, 

Bo»  which  adjourned  a  few  days  ago,  had  five 

Orator.  candidates   before   it  for  the  gubernatorial 

office,  and  the  man  nominated  was  a  dark  horse.  The 
man  who  carried  off  the  prize  was  Frank  S.  Black,  a  young 
lawyer  of  Troy.  Like  Bryan,  young  Black  won  the  nom- 
ination by  a  ringing  speech  which  captured  the  convention. 
Frank  S.  Black  is  forty-three  years  old,  and  was  born  in 
Maine.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  through  which 
college  he  worked  his  way,  having  begun  life  as  a  farmer 
boy.  After  he  graduated  from  Dartmouth,  he  studied  law.  In 
the  winter  of  1893-4,  he  was  elected  to  Congress.  But  unlike 
the  other  "boy  orator,"  Mr.  Bryan,  he  spoke  but  once,  and  then 
only  for  a  few  moments,  advocating  a  pension  to  the  widow 
of  General  Carr.  The  New  York  Sun  said  that  during  Mr. 
Bryan's  first  term  in  the  House  "  that  remarkable  youth  made 
not  less  than  two  dozen  set  speeches  on  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  considerably  more  than  the 
entire  recorded  eloquence  of  Marcus  Tullus  Cicero."  Boy- 
Orator  Black  was  less  verbose.  But,  like  Boy-Orator  Bryan, 
he  has  some  of  the  imprudence  of  youth,  for  his  convention 
speech  abounded  in  sarcastic  denunciations  of  the  Demo- 
crats. We  advise  Mr.  Black  to  let  up  on  that.  While  the 
Republicans  may  not  need  Democratic  votes  in  New  York 
State,  there  are  some  other  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  do. 


The  spectacle  presented  by  the  Democratic  party  to-day  is 

The  Decay  of  one  '^at  must  ^"  w''b  shame  and  humilia- 
the  Democratic  tion  those  of  its  adherents  who  look  back 
Party.  upon  its  early  history.     However  much  one 

may  disagree  with  its  principles,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  it 
has    included    among   its    leaders    some   of  our    most  dis- 
tinguished statesmen.     It  seems  scarcely  possible  that  the 
party   that   gave  to    this    country   Jefferson,    Madison,  and 
Monroe  should  now  be  led  by  the  Altgelds,  the  Tillmans, 
and    the    Pennoyers.      The    early    Democratic   party    was 
strongly  influential  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  it  has  played  a  prominent  part  in  shaping  it 
history.      During  the  sixty  years  that   preceded    I 
War,  its  leaders  occupied  the  Presidential  chair  fort 
years  ;  it  conducted  to  a  successful  issue  every  fore 
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that  has  been  waged  by  this  country  since  the  formation  of 
political  parties  ;  under  its  administration  the  territory  of 
the  United  States  was  expanded  from  a  narrow  strip  on  the 
Atlantic  Coast  until  it  reached  from  ocean  to  ocean. 

Thomas  Jefferson  is  regarded  as  the  father  of  Democracy, 
but  what  would  he  say  could  he  see  how  that  party  has 
developed  ?  He  aimed  to  found  a  party  that  should  be  as 
broad  as  the  land,  that  should  know  no  sections,  that  should 
favor  no  classes.  To-day  that  party  seeks  to  array  the 
West  against  the  East,  the  debtor  against  the  creditor,  the 
poor  against  the  rich,  the  rich  against  the  poor.  He  urged, 
in  his  first  inaugural  address,  "the  honest  payment  of  our 
debts  and  the  sacred  preservation  of  the  public  faith."  To- 
day the  party  he  founded  advances  as  its  cardinal  principle 
the  repudiation  of  one-half  of  a  debt  that  was  incurred  in 
the  defense  of  national  existence.  He  opposed  negro  slav- 
ery. "Nothing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  book  of 
fate,"  he  said,  "than  that  these  people  are  to  be  free."  The 
Democratic  party  nearly  destroyed  itself  in  an  attempt  to 
uphold  human  slavery. 

Nothing  is  more  impressive  than  the  contrast  between  the 
Democratic  party  of  Jefferson  and  the  Democratic  party  that 
has  existed  since  the  Civil  War.  The  principles  to  which  he 
adhered  have  been  abandoned.  He  believed  in  universal 
suffrage — a  government  by  the  whole  people  was  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  his  theory  of  political  science.  The 
Democratic  party  ignored  this  principle  when  it  espoused 
the  cause  of  slavery  ;  it  distinctly  abandoned  it  in  1868, 
when  it  took  issue  on  the  question  of  giving  the  franchise  to 
the  liberated  slaves.  Its  action  at  that  time  forced  the 
negroes  of  the  South  into  the  Republican  party,  and  com- 
pelled the  Southern  whites  to  call  themselves  Democrats, 
whether  they  believed  in  the  principles  of  the  party  or  not. 

Since  that  time  it  has  drifted  at  the  mercy  of  every  idle 
wind.  It  has  embraced  every  fad,  it  has  indorsed  every 
passing  craze  that  seemed  to  promise  a  reward  in  the  form 
of  votes.  In  1872  it  combined  with  the  Liberal  Republi- 
cans and  swallowed  their  candidates  and  platform  without 
a  murmur,  though  it  involved  an  abandonment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  its  members  love  so  much  to  talk.  In  18S0 
it  strove  with  mighty  effort  to  avoid  the  discussion  of  the 
fundamental  issues  of  the  campaign,  until  its  perplexed  can- 
didate was  pictured  as  hopelessly  inquiring,  "  Who  is 
Tariff,  and  why  is  he  for  revenue  only?"  In  1884  again 
the  legitimate  issues  were  thrust  to  the  background  and  the 
campaign  fought  on  personal  issues  only. 

The  downward  course  has  now  reached  a  point  where  the 
observer  can  only  wonder  whether  this  can  be  the  party  that 
Jefferson  founded.  It  has  attached  itself  as  a  tail  to  the 
Populistic  kite  in  the  hope  that  some  wind  may  whirl  it  into 
office.  With  humility  of  spirit  it  accepts  the  demands  of 
its  new  masters,  however  extreme  they  may  be.  It  has 
committed  political  suicide  in  an  attempt  to  prolong  an  ex- 
istence for  which  there  is  no  longer  an  excuse. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  presented  the  following  question  :  If,  under 
Bryan's  '^  ^ree   c0'Dage  °f  silver,  a  dollar  will  be 

Silver  worth    only   53    cents,   how    will    the  silver 

Quibble.  miner  be  profited  if  he  takes  53  cents  worth 

of  silver  to  the  mint  and  receives  only  one  dollar  for  it? 
Mr.  Bryan's  mistake  is  in  supposing  that  the  purchase  of  the 
dollar  completes  the  transaction.  That  is  only  the  first  half 
of  it,  and  it  is  not  completed  until  the  miner  has  made  his 
purchases  with  the  dollars  received.  Should  free  coinage 
of  silver  be  adopted,  the  silver  miner  can  take  his 
product  to  the  mint  and  receive  100  cents  for  the  amount 
of  bullion  he  now  receives  53  cents  for.  For  a  time 
prices  would  remain  on  a  gold  basis,  and  the  dollar 
would  be  worth  100  cents  for  purchases.  While  this  con- 
tinued, the  miner  would  be  receiving  47  cents  in  each 
dollar  from  the  government.  As  prices  adjusted  themselves 
tc.  the  silver  basis  he  would  receive  less  and  less  profit  from 
the  government.  When  prices  were  fully  adjusted  to  the 
silver  basis,  and  the  dollar  was  worth  53  cents,  he  would  be 
placed  in  the  same  position  as  everybody  else,  and  would 
receive  for  one  dollar  only  as  much  in  goods  as  he  now  re- 
ceives for  53  cents. 


Major  McKinley's  letter  of  acceptance  has  favorably  im- 
McKinlev's  pressed  the  entire  nation,  both  Democrats 

Letter  of  as  well  as  Republicans.     We  have  heard  an 

acceptance.  almost  unanimous  expression  of  approval  of 
the  sentiments  therein  expressed.  It  is  a  calm  and  logical 
paper,  without  any  appeal  to  prejudice,  and  without  any 
oratorical  claptrap.  The  first  part  of  the  letter  is  devoted 
to  the  monetary  issue,  the  second  to  the  tariff. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  letter,  Major  McKinley  points  out 
that  bimetallism  can  not  be  obtained  by  opening  our  mints 
to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  the  silver  of  the  world  at  a  ratio 
of  Sixteen  ounces  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  when  the  com- 
-..ercial  ratio  is  more  than  thirty  ounces  of  silver  to  one  of 
gold.  Major  McKinley  recapitulates  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  this  country  to  keep  up  the  price  of  silver  by  purchasing 


one-third  of  the  entire  silver  product  of  the  world  from 
1890  to  1893.  Despite  these  purchases,  silver  fell  lower 
than  ever  before.  "  We  can  not,"  says  Major  McKinley, 
"  engage  with  safety  in  further  experiments  of  this  charac- 
ter." As  to  bimetallism,  he  tersely  says  that  it  was  the  con- 
current law  of  nations  that  made  the  double  standard,  and 
it  will  require  the  concurrent  law  of  nations  to  reestab- 
lish it. 

Concerning  the  tariff,  Major  McKinley  arraigns  those 
free-trade  doctrinaires  who  would  allow  Russia,  India,  and 
the  Argentine  Republic  to  supply  us  with  breadstuffs  and 
other  food-products,  and  would  console  the  poverty-stricken 
American  farmer,  ruined  by  this  foreign  invasion,  by  giving 
him  a  fifty-cent  dollar.  He  arraigns  those  who  would  close 
American  mills  to  keep  those  of  Europe  running.  He 
showed  that  we  imported  in  1895,  under  the  Wilson  tariff, 
$32,770,000  worth  of  wool  and  $57,494,000  worth  of  woolen 
goods.  As  compared  with  previous  years  under  a  Repub- 
lican tariff,  this  means  a  loss  of  $20,000,000  in  one  year  to 
American  wool-growers  and  $40,000,000  in  one  year  to 
American  mills. 

The  destruction  by  the  Democratic  party  of  the  Repub- 
lican system  of  reciprocity  is  estimated  by  Major  McKinley 
to  have  caused  a  loss  to  the  flour  millers  of  the  country  of 
$16,000,000  a  year. 

Major  McKinley  is  not  only  opposed  to  the  free  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods  and  the  free  coinage  of  foreign  silver, 
but  he  is  also  opposed  to  the  free  immigration  of  foreign 
labor.  He  believes  in  the  restriction  of  immigration.  He 
says  :  "  We  want  no  foreign  immigrants  who  do  not  seek 
our  shores  to  become  citizens.  We  should  permit  none  to 
participate  in  the  advantages  of  our  civilization  who  do  not 
sympathize  with  our  aims  and  form  of  government.  We 
should  receive  none  who  come  to  make  war  upon  our  institu- 
tions and  profit  by  public  disquietude  and  turmoil.  Against 
all  such  our  gates  must  be  tightly  closed." 

The  letter  commends  itself  to  earnest  Americans  of  all 
parties.  We  are  convinced  that  many  Democrats,  who 
have  accepted  the  flippant  jibes  of  their  party  press  as  indi- 
cating the  true  characteristics  of  McKinley,  will  change  their 
minds  when  they  read  this  calm  and  statesman-like  paper. 

The  State  election  held  in  Vermont  on  September  1st  re- 
Vermont's  suited   in   a   sweeping   Republican  victory. 

Election  As  we  write,  the  majority  for  the  Republi- 

Not  Conclusive.  cans  ;s  35,000,  and  it  is  claimed  that  it  will 
reach  over  37,000.  The  governor  and  the  entire  Repub- 
lican State  ticket  have  been  elected.  The  State  Senate  and 
House  are  safely  Republican,  and  the  two  Congressional 
candidates  in  the  first  and  second  districts,  H.  H.  Powers 
and  William  Grout,  are  reelected  by  increased  majorities. 
It  is  eight  years  since  so  sweeping  a  Republican  victory  in 
Vermont.  In  1888  the  Republicans  carried  the  State  by 
27,000.  In  1892  the  Republican  plurality  was  less  than 
20,000.  The  New  York  Herald's  dispatches  say  that  Ver- 
mont is  an  index  to  the  result  of  the  national  election  ;  that 
a  Republican  plurality  in  that  State  rarely  exceeds  20,000, 
and  when  it  falls  below  20,000,  it  has  always  presaged  a 
Democratic  President.  Therefore,  the  large  Republican 
majority,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Republicans  of  the  East,  in- 
dicates a  Republican  victory. 

We  hope  that  this  election,  gratifying  as  it  must  be  to 
Republicans,  will  not  lull  the  Republicans  of  the  East  into  a 
false  security.  Vermont  was  known  to  be  Republican,  and 
so  are  all  the  New  England  and  Middle  States.  They  are 
more  Republican  than  ever  this  year,  by  reason  of  the  mon- 
etary issue.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  they  will  give  increased 
Republican  majorities.  But  we  again  warn  the  Republicans 
of  the  East  that  the  battle-ground  is  in  the  West. 

A  correspondent  writes  to  ask  "  why  and  how  the  volume  of 
money  in  circulation  shrinks  ten  per  cent, 
each  year,  and  can  that  shrinkage  be  ar- 
Money.  rested,  and  how."     There  is  no  such  shrink- 

age. It  is  true  that  in  1895  there  was  slightly  less  money 
in  circulation  than  in  1894,  and  there  was  a  further  decrease 
in  1896.  But  in  neither  case  did  the  shrinkage  amount  to 
one  per  cent.  When  the  Treasury  statements  of  July  1, 
1S95,  and  July  1,  1896,  are  compared,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  amount  of  silver  dollars,  national  bank-notes,  and  silver 
certificates  in  circulation  has  increased,  while  the  supply  of 
gold  coin,  subsidiary  silver,  United  States  notes,  treasury 
notes,  gold  notes,  and  currency  has  been  decreased.  The 
decrease  in  the  gold  circulation,  in  excess  of  what  went  into 
the  Treasury  and  will  flow  out  again,  is  about  twelve  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  This  probably  went  partly  to  Europe  and 
partly  into  safe-deposit  vaults.  The  United  States  notes 
went  into  the  Treasury,  and  the  other  three  classes  of  paper 
money  went  for  the  most  part  in  the  same  direction  or  were 
retired.  The  present  shrinkage  is  due  to  temporary  causes 
that  are  likely  soon  to  be  removed.  There  has  been  a 
steady  increase  in  the  amount  of  money  in  circulation  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Volume 


Chauncey  Depew  made  a  record  for  himself  as  a  political 
speaker  in  1S84.  While  traveling  with  Mr.  Blaine  on  a 
special  train,  in  a  single  day  he  delivered  forty-two  speeches. 

Princess  Maud  of  Wales  is  the  first  English  royalty  in 
two  centuries  to  receive  a  wedding-present  from  the  Vatican. 
Pope  Leo's  gift  was  a  beautiful  antique  gold  bracelet  in 
which  was  set  a  Roman  cameo,  together  with  his  best  wishes 
for  her  happiness. 

Lord  Chief-Justice  Russell  comes  of  a  very  Catholic  family. 
Two  of  his  brothers  are  in  the  priesthood,  and  his  sisters 
have  taken  vows  in  various  sacred  orders.  His  eldest  sister, 
the  Rev.  Mother  Russell,  is  a  Sister  of  Mercy  and  is  direct- 
ress of  St.  Mary's  Hospital  in  this  city. 

E.  A.  MacDowell,  the  American  composer,  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  head  of  the  new  musical  department  in 
Columbia  College.  He  is  of  the  same  age  as  Paderewski, 
and  the  New  York  Post  says  of  him  that  he  "  has  no  supe- 
rior among  the  living  composers  of  Europe." 

Frederick  William  Nichols  Crouch,  the  author  of  "  Kath- 
leen Mavourneen,"  who  died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  had  been  married  four  times  and  was  the  father 
of  twenty-seven  children.  He  was  a  native  of  London,  but 
for  nearly  fifty  years  had  lived  in  Baltimore. 

The  younger  Dumas  casually  opened  a  medical  work,  one 
day  in  1873,  and  read  a  chapter  on  the  poisonous  effects  of 
nicotine  on  the  human  system.  He  was  so  impressed  with 
it  that  he  threw  away  the  cigar  he  had  just  lighted,  and  he 
never  smoked  even  so  much  as  a  cigarette  thereafter. 

Lord  Russell  once  attempted  to  win  a  Scotch  constituency 
by  talking  to  them  with  a  Scotch  accent,  but  he  succeeded 
so  badly  that  the  audience  hooted  him.  Thereupon  he 
pulled  from  his  top-coat  a  portly  bottle,  and  said  :  "  I  may 
not  be  able  to  catch  your  dialect,  but,  at  any  rate,  I  can 
drink  your  whisky."  This  caught  the  crowd  and  carried 
the  orator  through  at  the  polls. 

The  late  Sir  Henry  Parkes,  of  New  South  Wales,  found 
that  good  society  closed  its  doors  on  him  on  account  of  his 
marriages.  He  had  three  wives,  and  the  last  two  of  them 
were  impossible  socially.  He  revenged  himself,  one  day, 
on  a  man  who  was  a  "  somebody  "  in  Sydney  society.  The 
latter  came  into  the  colonial  secretary's  office  when  Parkes 
was  chatting  idly  with  a  friend,  who  at  once  rose  to  leave. 
"  Don't  go,"  drawled  out  Parkes,  "  don't  go.  One  of  the 
pleasures  of  office  is  making  fellows  like  that  wait." 

A  romantic  story  is  told  of  the  wife  of  Thomas  E.  Wat- 
son, the  Populist  candidate  for  Vice-President.  It  was  to 
the  effect  that  after  one  of  the  battles  of  our  Civil  War,  a 
richly  dressed  baby  was  found  among  the  dead  and 
wounded.  As  no  parents  claimed  the  child,  it  was  supposed 
that  they  had  perished  in  the  strife,  and  it  is  not  known 
whether  they  were  on  the  Northern  or  the  Southern  side. 
She  was  adopted  and  cared  for  by  a  Southern  soldier  and 
his  wife,  until  Tom  Watson,  farmer  and  lawyer,  married 
her. 

The  fact  that  Lord  Chief-Justice  Russell  and  Sir  Francis 
Lockwood  have  been  entertained  by  Henry  Villard  at 
Dobb's  Ferry  brings  to  mind  what  Life  calls  "  the  vague 
and  nebulous  condition  of  current  information  as  to  Mr. 
Villard's  present  standing  in  this  community."  The  begin- 
ning of  his  manipulation  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
was  meteoric  in  its  brilliance,  but  the  collapse  of  his  plans 
was  supposed  to  have  left  him  penniless.  Since  then  we 
have  heard  nothing  of  bim  but  that  he  is  writing  his  mem- 
oirs— not  for  the  public,  but  for  the  instruction  of  his  chil- 
dren. 

In  the  days  when  Johannesburg  was  merely  Ferreira's 
mining  camp,    Kriiger  was  one   day  riding  over  the  Wit- 
watersrand  in  ordinary  burgher  attire.     He  off-saddled  near 
a  wagon  owned  by  a  German.     The  Teuton  did  not  recog- 
nize the  president,   and  held  forth   on  the  many  things  he 
would  do  were  he  ruler  of  the  state.     Suddenly  Oom  Paul, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the   German,  who  was  a  very 
small  man,  took  off  his  coat  and,  holding  it  out  toward  the 
1  stranger,  said,   "  Put  this   on."     "  But,"  replied   the  latter, 
!  "  it's  too  big."     "  Just  so,"  replied  his  honor,  with  a  grim 
1  smile,  "  I'm  Paul  Kriiger,  and  it  is  not  too  big  for  me." 

Dr.  Pajot,  the  great  French  accoucheur  who  has  just  died, 
was  as  famous  for  his  epigrams  as  for  his  practical  pro- 
fessional skill.  On  his  study-table  lay  a  fragment  of  a  shell, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  :  "  Presented  by  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  to  my  Consulting-Room  on  the 
Night  of  January  9-10,  1871."  Besides  ushering  swarms 
of  fellow-creatures  into  the  world,  Pajot  prevented  sixteen' 
desperate  mortals  from  voluntarily  quitting  it.  He  used  to 
spend  his  nights  fishing  in  a  boat  under  the  Ponte  Marie, 
where  would-be  suicides  would  often  interrupt  his  sport,  and 
his  life-saving  exploits  gained  for  him  the  nickname  of  "  The 
Newfoundland  Dog  of  the  Faculty." 

Henri  Rochefort  is  being  sued  for  divorce  by  his  wife. 
The  lady  is  a  devout  Catholic  and  was  a  strong  Legitimist, 
but  without  ever  having  seen  M.  Rochefort  she  formed  a 
romantic  attachment  for  him,  and,  after  his  escape  from 
New  Caledonia,  got  a  friend  to  propose  marriage  for  her. 
Rochefort,  being  a  widower  and  grateful  for  the  girl's  inter- 
est in  him,  accepted  the  proposal,  and  the  marriage  was 
celebrated  in  Switzerland.  The  woman  was  nice-looking, 
well-bred,  young,  and  fairly  rich,  but  her  conventionality  and 
rigid  principles  irritated  her  husband  so  much  that  his  pen 
lost  its  sparkle  and  he  had  to  choose,  he  said,  between  re- 
verting to  bachelorhood  or  depending  on  his  wife  for  bread. 
They  separated  eighteen  years  ago,  but  it  was  only  recently 
that  Mme.  Rochefort  sued  for  divorce,  on  the  understanding 
that  she  could  get  the  decree  supplemented  by  a  declaration 
of  nullity  of  marriage  from  Rome.  Rochefort  had  three 
children  by  his  earlier  wife.     He  will  not  oppose  the  suit. 
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PANCHITA. 


The  Story  of  a  Little  Maid  of  Mexico 


Pancha's  mother  was  a  nice,  clean  little  woman.  Every 
afternoon,  when  the  sun  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  casa, 
she  used  to  sit  on  a  tule  petate  in  front  of  her  door,  and, 
with  her  cigarette  tucked  over  her  ear,  carefully  comb  her 
children's  heads. 

They  sat  quietly,  after  the  fashion  of  Mexican  children, 
while  los  animates  were  being  decimated.  All  but  Pancha  ; 
whether  Pancha  objected  to  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents 
or  it  was  just  her  "  innate  cussedness,"  no  one  could  deter- 
mine. "  Ven  aca  !  Panchita,  encuentro  los  animales,"  the 
mother  would  urge.  The  other  women  of  the  hacienda,  sit- 
ting luxuriously  smoking,  helped  on  the  fray.  "  Sin  ver- 
guenza  !  Pancha  mala,  vaya,  vaya  ! "  they  shrieked.  But 
Pancha  shrieked  louder,  tore  her  hair,  and  rolled  in  the 
white  dust. 

Pancha  was  four,  and  short  and  squat  for  that  age.  Her 
eyes  were  extraordinarily  large  and  the  blackest  I  ever  saw 
— they  apparently  had  no  pupils.  I  was  told  her  father  and 
mother  did  not  love  her  because  she  was  so  black.  Pancha 
was,  indeed,  the  black  sheep  of  the  family.  She  looked  as 
though  she  had  been  smoked.  The  warm,  velvety  brown 
shaded  off  in  places  to  a  black,  particularly  round  her  fore- 
head and  neck. 

"  Pancha's  buena,"  I  would  say,  as  women  on  their  knees 
grinding  corn  would  lift  their  heads  from  over  the  metate 
and  laugh  "  Pancha  es  mala."  And  Pancha,  stocky  and  un- 
regenerate,  would  stand — her  small  legs  planted  firmly — 
glaring  at  them  with  burning  eyes. 

There  was  something  pathetically  savage  about  her. 

She  was  in  a  continual  broil ;  the  other  children  had  but 
to  say,  tauntingly,  "  Panchita  es  mala  !  "  to  have  her  fly  at 
them  like  a  wild-cat. 

When  outnumbered  and  outgeneraled,  which  was  sel- 
dom, for  she  was  a  veteran  of  many  fights,  she  would  go 
away  to  a  path  on  the  mesa  where  the  dust  was  thick  and 
the  nepales  grew  in  plenty.  Through  the  dust  and  among 
the  prickly  nepales  she  tramped,  tearing  out  her  hair  and 
sobbing  and  choking  with  rage.  On  one  of  those  occasions 
I  attempted  to  placate  her  with  dukes.  I  saw  her  gathering 
something  as  I  came  along  the  dusty  path,  full  of  my  benev- 
olent errand. 

As  I  fled  along  the  mesa  from  the  handfuls  of  dust  and 
the  Spanish  imprecations,  I  hoped  Pancha  would  fall  over 
the  bluff.  I  did  not  want  her  hurt  very  badly — just  enough 
to  give  her  some  respect  for  the  "  Gringo  "  she  was  dusting. 

With  all  that,  I  could  not  help  liking  the  child.  She  was 
the  only  one  of  the  many  children  round  the  hacienda  who 
did  not  come  whining  for  centavos.  If  bad,  she  was  hon- 
estly and  consistently  bad.  She  never  pretended  to  be 
good,  or  made  the  faintest  pretense  of  minding  her  patient 
little  mother. 

Mexicans  do  not  whip  their  children.  I  was  told,  how- 
ever, that  once  Panchita's  father  had  whipped  her.  The  re- 
sult was  so  appalling  that  no  one  had  had  the  nerve  to  attempt 
it  again. 

By  observing  her  moods  and  proclaiming  her  goodness 
aloud,  I  gradually  won  her  friendship. 

One  very  hot  day  we  were  all  sitting  out  in  the  patio 
under  a  big  green  awning,  the  tinkling  of  the  fountain  and 
the  drowsy  chirping  of  the  birds  the  only  sounds,  and  we 
were  all  sleepy. 

There  was  a  long  tiled  corridor  leading  to  the  patio,  and 
in  this  I  heard  the  mozo  remonstrating  with  some  one. 
When  I  went  in,  Panchita  was  there,  defiantly  eying  the 
big  mozo.  She  grinned  with  delight  in  seeing  me,  and  held 
out,  in  a  hot,  grimy  little  band,  a  present  for  me.  Some- 
thing muy  Hen — it  was  hers,  all  hers,  but  now  it  was 
mine. 

She  watched  my  face  with  open  anticipation  of  my  delight. 
It  was  a  piece  of  meat  wrapped  in  a  soiled  tortilla — a  tortilla 
is  not  a  napkin,  but  its  capacity  for  getting  soiled  is  just  as 
trial  as  though  it  were  linen  instead  of  a  comestible.  But 
meat !  think  of  it ;  when  had  Pancha  a  piece  of  fat  pork 
before  ?  and  she  was  giving  it  to  me  !  I  think  it  is  on  my 
credit  side  that  I  ate,  with  every  appearance  of  delight. 

That  piece  of  fried  pork  cemented  our  friendship. 

One  of  Pancha's  treasures,  ranking  above  her  rosario  and 
her  scapula,  was  one  beautiful  ear-ring  which  dangled  to  her 
square  shoulder.  It  was  a  long  glass  ruby  about  the  size  of 
the  pendants  hung  from  lamps.  The  other  ear  contained  a 
bit  of  straw,  keeping  the  ear  under  cultivation. 

One  day  I  went  down  to  Guanajuato.  When  I  returned 
I  brought  Pancha  a  pair  of  ear-rings.  My  thrifty  New 
England  friend  said  :  "  Why  ear-rings  ?  Why  not  some- 
thing useful  ?  "  Because.  And  then  there  is  another  reason. 
Children  detest  useful  presents.  Once  I  saw  a  little  boy 
receive  two  Christmas  presents.  One  was  the  right  boot  for 
the  right  foot  and  the  other  was  the  left  boot  for  the  left  foot. 
Was  he  grateful  ?     Not  a  bit  of  it.     He  cried  long  and  loud. 

Pancha's  ear-rings  were  silver — big  hoops  wrought  in  a 
design  that  looked  like  lace-work.  Pancha  was  very  happy 
the  day  she  received  them,  and  went  about  swelling  her  little 
pigeon  breast  in  pride,  the  ear-rings  shining  white  against 
her  brown  cheeks. 

She  engaged  in  several  free  fights  that  afternoon,  coming 
off  victor  in  every  one. 

Next  day  she  had  her  mother  put  on  her  little  fiesta  dress — 
a  frock  of  red  cotton — and  submitted  to  having  her  hair 
brushed  and  her  face  washed,  then  came  proudly  up  the 
steep  grade  to  the  casa  grande  to  visit  and  show  her  finery. 
The  little  fat  woman,  her  great  eyes  glistening  with  excite- 
ment, sat  in  a  big  arm-chair  in  the  sala  eating  her  cakes  and 
drinking  deep  of  the  milk. 

Before  the  burden  of  entertaining  her  became  onerous, 
she  slid  from  her  chair,  and  to  my  surprise  came  to  me  to 
be  kissed  before  starting  for  her  home.  She  went  down  the 
grade  used  by  the  ox-wagons.  There  was  a  deep  cut  in  one 
place,  where  the  grade  had  been  unusually  steep.     Here  she 


was  lost  to  view.  A  moment  later  there  was  a  tremendous 
rattling  and  pounding  along  the  road. 

I  ran,  filled  with  anxiety,  for  once  before  I  had  known  one 
of  the  eight-rr.ule  teams  to  become  frightened  and  tear  down 
that  steep  road,  maiming  the  mules  and  killing  the  driver. 

I  reached  the  bluff,  and,  looking  down  into  the  cut,  I  saw 
—can  I  ever  forget  it  ? — the  poor  little  waddling  figure  in 
its  brave  red  dress,  trampled  down  by  the  frightened  mules, 
crushed  and  mangled  by  the  great  wheels  of  the  heavy  ox- 
wagon.     I  heard  one  pitiful  wail. 

When  we  picked  up  the  bruised  little  heap,  I  found  in  the 
bosom  of  her  frock  several  small  pieces  of  bread  that  she 
had  stowed  away  to  take  home. 

I  insisted  that  her  loved  ear-rings  be  buried  with  her  ; 
washed  the  dirty  little  hands  and  face,  and  made  a  wreath 
of  jasmine  for  her  head.  Afraid  they  might  resent  my  in- 
terference, I  did  no  more. 

The  stiffened  remains  were  wrapped  in  a  white  cloth  and 
placed  on  a  board — coffins  cost  too  much  for  the  very,  very 
poor  in  Mexico.  So  they  covered  her  face,  and  the  father, 
putting  the  board  on  his  head,  carried  her  down  in  the  night 
thirty  kilometers  to  the  grave-yard. 

He  rented  a  tiny  piece  of  ground,  and  dug  the  grave  him- 
self. 

The  priest  was  a  kind  old  fellow,  and  gave  his  services 
for  nothing,  which  was  fortunate,  for  poor  Narciso  had 
twenty-five  centavos  for  his  whole  expenses. 

Thus  Panchita,  in  her  gay  red  dress  and  silver  ear-rings, 
was  laid  away  in  consecrated  ground. 

San  Francisco,  August,  1896.        Edith  Wagner. 


CITIZENSHIP    OF    MARRIED    WOMEN. 


What   is    the    Status    of  an    American    Woman    who    Marries  an 

Alien  ?— What    are    Her    Political    Rights  ?— Does    She 

Lose  Her  American  Citizenship  ? 

While  the  political  campaign  is  bringing  into  such  uncom- 
fortable prominence  the  looseness  and  inconsistencies  of  our 
naturalization  laws  and  the  extreme  doctrine  of  the  United 
States  regarding  citizenship,  an  investigation  as  to  the  status 
of  American  women — citizens — who  have  chosen  to  ally 
themselves  by  marriage  to  foreigners  may  not  prove  alto- 
gether uninteresting  nor  unprofitable. 

The  case  of  an  alien  woman  marrying  a  citizen  is  com- 
pletely covered  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  10, 
1S55,  which  declares  that  "any  woman  who  is  now  or  may 
hereafter  be  married  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
who  might  herself  be  naturalized,  shall  be  deemed  a  citi- 
zen." (a)  Under  our  naturalization  laws  an  alien  woman 
may  become  a  citizen  in  exactly  the  same  way  that  a  man 
may  ;  (6)  but  by  this  act  Congress  recognizes  that  a 
woman  should  partake  of  her  husband's  nationality,  in  so 
far  as  to  confer  upon  her,  by  the  very  fact  of  the  marriage 
itself,  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  that  a  native-born 
woman  enjoys.  Under  this  act  it  has  been  held  by  the 
courts  that  the  naturalization  of  the  husband  who  dies  leav- 
ing a  widow  who  never  resided  in  the  United  States  confers 
citizenship  upon  her ;  (c)  that  when  married  abroad  to  a 
citizen  of  this  country  the  wife  becomes  a  citizen,  though 
she  never  comes  to  this  country  and  continues  to  reside 
abroad,  (d)  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  valid  marriage  to  con- 
fer citizenship  on  the  wife  ;  there  is  nothing  to  exclude  her — 
neither  alienage  at  the  time  of  marriage,  nor  the  alienage  of 
her  husband,  if  he  subsequently  become  naturalized,  nor 
her  want  of  five  years'  continuous  residence,  nor  the  fact  of 
her  being  under  twenty-one  years  of  age.  (e) 

But  the  converse  of  this  proposition — that  is,  that  mar- 
riage with  an  alien  deprives  an  American  woman  of  her 
citizenship,  has  never  been  established  as  the  law  in  the 
United  States.  By  an  act  of  Parliament  in  1870  it  be- 
came British  law  that  an  Englishwoman  ceased  to  be  a  sub- 
ject by  her  marriage  with  an  alien,  but  that  upon  the  death 
of  her  husband  she  might  obtain  a  certificate  of  re-admis- 
sion  to  British  nationality.  The  Continental  codes  also  very 
generally  enable  a  woman  whose  nationality  of  origin  has 
been  changed  by  marriage  to  resume  it  when  she  becomes  a 
widow,  on  the  condition,  however,  of  her  returning  to  her 
native  country.  But  in  the  United  States  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  statutory  regulation  by  which  to  determine  the 
status  of  a  citizen  whose  husband  is  an  alien.  Previous  to 
the  act  of  1868  (/),  by  which  Congress  declared  expatria- 
tion to  be  "  a  natural  and  inherent  right  of  all  people  and 
indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,"  the  opinions  on  this  question  seemed  to 
follow  the  common-law  principle  of  perpetual  allegiance, 
which  maintained  that  "  no  persons  could  by  any  act  of  their 
own,  without  the  consent  of  government,  put  off  their 
allegiance  and  become  aliens."  But,  notwithstanding  the 
United  States  has  renounced  this  old  feudal  doctrine  in  favor 
of  a  principle  which  Cicero  regarded  as  the  firmest  founda- 
tion of  Roman  liberty — that  is,  the  privilege  of  throwing  off 
allegiance  to  the  State  at  pleasure — Congress  has  failed  to  in- 
dicate in  what  way  it  may  be  done  ;  has  failed  to  define  just 
what  acts  or  formalities  shall  work  expatriation  from  the 
United  States. 

The  subject  is  one  for  legislative  enactment,  for  it  has 
been  placed  by  our  Federal  Constitution  within  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  Congress.  The  courts  have  no  power  to 
remedy  inconsistencies  and  imperfections  ;  statute  alone  can 
supply  the  need.  Until  Congress  takes  the  matter  in  hand 
and  declares  by  law  whether  or  not  marriage  to  an  alien  is 
of  itself  an  act  sufficient  to  cause  an  American  woman  to 
forfeit  her  citizenship,  it  will  be  impossible  for  the  opinions 
and  decisions  to  be  in  harmony. 

The  first  decision  on  the  question  was  made  in  the  famous 
case  of  Shanks  v.  Dupont  (g)  immediately  after  the  close  of 


(a)  U.  S.  Rev.  Stat.,  $1994.  (d)  Halsey.r'.  Beer,  52  Hun..  334. 

(b)  Minor  v.    Happersett,  21  Wall.,  (e)  Runner  v.  Mulier,  57  How.  Prac. 

175-  (N.  Y.),  229. 

fc)  Kane  v.  McCarthy,  63  N.  C,  299 ;  f/}V.  5.  Rev.  Stat.,  $1999. 

Em-ton   -.'.   Burton,   38   N.   Y.   (1  ig)  3  Peters,  242. 
Keyes),  359. 


the  Revolution,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the 
marriage  of  Ann  Scott,  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  with, a 
British  officer  named  Shanks,  "did  not  in  any  way  change 
or  destroy  her  allegiance  to  the  State  of  South  Carolina, 
because  marriage  with  an  alien,  whether  friend  or  enemy, 
produces  no  dissolution  of  the  native  allegiance  of  the  wife. 
It  may  change  her  civil  rights,  but  does  not  affect  her 
political  rights  or  privileges." 

In  no  uncertain  language,  the  rule  was  thus  stated  which 
has  been  followed  by  a  long  line  of  cases,  settled  in  our  de- 
partment of  foreign  relations  ;  and  notwithstanding  recent 
legislation,  is  held  by  some  to  be  good  law  still. 

The  question  does  not  seem  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
courts  again  until  1883,  when  it  was  decided  in  the  case  of 
Pequinat  v.  City  of  Detroit  (h)  that  the  general  doctrine  of 
Shanks  v.  Dupont  is  no  longer  law,  since  the  act  of  Con- 
gress declared  expatriation  to  be  a  "natural  and  inherent 
right  of  all  people."  It  was  held  that  the  plaintiff,  a  native 
of  France,  who  had  come  to  this  country  in  her  childhood 
and  married  a  citizen,  thereby  herself  becoming  a  citizen, 
resumed  her  alienage  after  the  death  of  her  husband  upon 
her  marriage  with  a  subject  of  her  own  country.  The  case 
was  so  decided,  although  the  domicile  of  the  parties  con- 
tinued to  be  in  this  country,  for  it  was  held  that  "  residence 
is  only  prima-facie  evidence  of  citizenship." 

In  1893,  in  the  case  of  Comitis  v.  Parkerson,  (i)  the 
Supreme  Court  reached  very  different  conclusions.  It  then 
held  that  the  marriage  of  the  plaintiff,  a  citizen  of  the  State 
of  Louisiana,  to  one  Loretio  Comitis,  a  native-born  subject 
of  Italy  who  had  come  to  this  country  and  established  a 
residence  in  New  Orleans,  and  engaged  in  business  there, 
not  intending  to  go  back  to  Italy,  but  not  becoming  natural- 
ized, did  not  in  any  way  affect  her  status  as  a  citizen. 
In  the  words  of  the  decision,  "the  fact  of  her  domicile  here 
is  upon  principle  and  authority  an  insurmountable  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  her  ceasing  to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  "  ;  and  in  confirmation  of  this  ruling,  the  fol- 
lowing is  quoted  from  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  case  of  Talbot  v.  Jansen  :  (j)  "If  the  right  of  expatriation 
exists,  not  only  a  renunciation  of  citizenship  of  the  United 
States,  but.actual  removal  for  some  lawful  purpose  and  the 
acquisition  of  a  domicile  elsewhere,  are  necessary  to  affect 
it."  This  decision  is  of  especial  value  to  us  in  California,  be- 
cause of  a  recent  constitutional  amendment  by  which  aliens 
are  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  acquiring  real  property  by 
descent  or  devise.  However,  it  has  been  repeatedly  held 
by  the  Secretaries  of  State  that  although  a  woman  who  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  merges  her  nationality  in  that  of 
a  foreign  husband  on  her  marriage,  and  that  although  her 
nationality  and  domicile  for  business  purposes  follow  that  of 
her  husband,  still  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  she  thus 
becomes  subject  to  all  the  disabilities  of  alienage,  such  as 
the  inability  to  inherit  or  transfer  real  property. 

These  seem  to  be  the  only  cases,  involving  this  question, 
which  have  been  brought  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  de- 
cisions are  certainly  far  from  harmonious.  Other  cases  have 
been  settled  upon  the  opinions  of  the  attorneys-general. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Preto,  (k)  an  American  woman,  born 
in  this  country,  and  married  to  a  Spanish  subject,  who  was 
residing  here  without  any  intention  of  becoming  naturalized, 
it  was  held  that  the  removal  of  the  lady  and  her  daughter 
(born  here)  to  Spain,  and  their  residence  there,  under  the 
circumstances  were  not  evidence  of  an  attempt  on  their  part 
to  expatriate  themselves,  and  that  they  are  still  American 
citizens.  The  opinion  seems  to  be  based  upon  the  idea  that 
this  was  not  a  voluntary  expatriation,  but  that,  in  removing 
to  Spain,  Mrs.  Preto  had  merely  followed  her  husband, 
whose  right  it  was  to  determine  the  domicile. 

In  the  case  of  Mme.  Berthemy  (I)  it  was  held  that  she 
was  a  citizen  of  France  and  not  of  the  United  States,  be- 
cause, although  her  father  was  an  American  citizen,  she  her- 
self had  been  born  in  France,  married  a  French  citizen,  and 
continued  to  reside  in  France  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band. 

A  most  interesting  case  settled  in  1893,  which  shows  of 
what  value  citizenship  may  become  under  some  circum- 
stances, was  that  of  a  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who,  in  a  small  port 
in  China,  opened  a  hotel  and  bar-room  as  a  means  of  liveli- 
hood. Under  British  regulations  she  was  subject  to  a  fine 
of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  for  opening  and  fifty  dol- 
lars per  day  unless  she  took  out  a  license.  There  was  no 
such  American  regulation.  Mrs.  Lawrence  claimed  to  be  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  she  was 
originally  a  British  subject,  that  she  might  have  been 
naturalized  and  that  she  had  married  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  she  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
her  husband,  it  was  held  that  she  was  undoubtedly  still  an 
American  citizen,  viewed  either  from  the  American  or  En- 
glish standpoint,  and  was  therefore  able  to  carry  on  her  busi- 
ness without  the  payment  of  the  fines. 

After  even  this   brief  review  of  conflicting  opinions  and 
decisions,  who  can  say  that  the  inadequacy  of  our  existing 
legislation  touching  citizenship  and  naturalization  does  not 
most  assuredly  demand  the  attention  of  Congress? 
San  Francisco,  August  31,  1S96. 


The  number  of  fatalities  to  mountain-climbers  in  the 
Alps  this  year  has  already  exceeded  the  total  which  used  to 
be  considered  bad  for  a  space  of  ten  years.  Until  last  year 
the  Predigstuhl,  in  the  Tyrol  had  been  considered  inaccessi- 
ble. Then  it  was  climbed  for  the  first  time,  and  this  year 
there  have  been  five  ascents,  two  of  which  resulted  in  fatal 
accidents.  As  for  the  Alps  proper,  lives  are  thrown  away 
weekly  on  all  sorts  of  foolhardy  ventures  by  people  who, 
having  read  Whymper  and  Conway,  decline  to  take  the  ad- 
vice of  guides  or  to  conform  to  any  of  the  old  rules  govern- 
ing mountain  work. 

The  estate  of  the  late  Eugene  Field  amounts  to  a  little 
more  than  eleven  thousand  dollars. 


(h)i6  Fed.  Rep.,  an. 
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(j)  3  Dall.,  133. 
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MRS.    LATON'S    TEA. 

How  a  Matchmaker  MaDceuvred  Two  Obstinate  Celibates. 

Ensconced  in  the  depths  of  her  big  arm-chair,  a  smile 
lighting  up  her  fine  old  face  that  her  white  hair  framed  with 
a  crown  of  snow,  Mrs.  Harmon  was  considering  her  nephew 
Andrew,  a  good-looking  young  fellow  of  twenty-eight,  who, 
for  his  part,  was  considering  the  time-piece  on  the  mantel, 
whose  hands  were  already  well  past  three  o'clock. 

"  Well,  Andrew,  do  you  find  my  clock  very  interesting  ? " 

In  some  confusion,  the  young  man   stammered  an  excuse,  j 
but  she  went  on  :   "  Now  don't  deny  it,  you  naughty  fellow,  j 
You  wanted  to  know  if  your  visit  had  lasted  long  enough 
for  you  to  take  your  departure  decently." 

"  Not  at  all,  aunt.  Your  guess  is  quite  wrong,  for  I 
haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  going  yet.  But  why  do 
you  keep  a  regular  sun-dial  like  that  in  your  drawing-room  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  because  I  was  born  so  long  ago  that  it  is  I  and 
not  the  clock  that  is  behind  time.  But,  come — instead  of 
criticising  my  drawing-room,  tell  me  what  you  are  going  to 
do  when  you  leave  here." 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  am  not  going  to  leave  here  for  some 
time  ;  but,  when  I  have  wearied  you  with  my  presence  until 
you  can  not  stand  it  any  longer,  it  will  be  time  for  me  to  go 
to  Mrs.  Laton's  tea." 

"  Mrs.  Laton — Pauline  Laton  ?  " 

11  The  same." 

"  Ah,  yes,  I  used  to  see  her  some  time  ago.  I  remember 
her  vaguely — a  large  woman,  dark " 

"  She  is  a  blonde,  aunt." 

"  Indeed  ?  She  used  to  be  a  brunette.  And  so  you  are 
sighing  at  the  feet  of  Mrs.  Laton  ?  " 

"  We  are  all  sighing  at  her  feet." 

"She  must  enjoy  it" 

"  Well,  I  rather  think  she  does." 

"  Is  it  fun  ?  " 

"  Yes,  after  a  fashion.  We  are  always  the  same  little  cir- 
cle of  friends,  and  then,  besides  Mrs.  Laton,  there's  a  sister, 
a  rather  good-looking  girl,  and  a  few  other  young  matrons 
and  bachelor  girls." 

"  And  what  do  you  do  besides  look  at  these  women?  " 

"  We  take  tea,  which  we  moderate  with  rum  and  a  bit  of 
lemon,  we  gossip,  and  we  flirt." 

"  Oh,  oh  !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  aunt,  one  must  do  something  between  five 
o'clock  and  dinner." 

"Evidently,  and  flirting  is  what  you  have  found  to  do." 

"  It  is  a  way  to  kill  time." 

"  I  scarcely  know  just  what  you  mean  by  the  term.  Ex- 
plain it  to  me." 

"  Oh,  impossible.  A  definition  for  the  word  has  long 
been  sought,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  found.  But,  given  a 
young  woman  tete-a-tete  with  a  young  man  who  is  not  a 
fool,  and  I  warrant  you  it  won't  be  long  before  you  will  have 
a  practical  demonstration.  Flirtation  is  a  manner  of  being 
discreetly  indiscreet.  To  know  how  to  flirt  is  no  common 
accomplishment.     It  is  a  veritable  science." 

"And  is  love  a  science,  too  ? " 

"  No,  it  is  rather  an  art." 

"  And  marriage — what  is  it?  " 

"  Oh,  that  is  philosophy." 

"  Indeed  ? — at  what  age  does  one  attain  this  philosophy  ? " 

"  As  late  as  possible." 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  at  twenty-eight " 

"  Aunt,  aunt ! "  cried  Andrew,  springing  from  his  chair, 
"  confess  that  you  are  concocting  some  terrible  plot.  You 
look  as  guilty  as  a  conspirator." 

Mrs.  Harmon  smiled  a  fine  smile  and  enjoyed  for 
a  moment  the  consternation  in  her  victim's  face.  Then 
she  answered,  after  a  pause  : 

"  Yes,  you  are  right.     I  wish  to  get  you  married." 

"  In  heaven's  name,  what  have  I  done  to  you  ?  "  gasped 
the  young  man,  with  comic  seriousness  ;  and  as  the  old 
lady  still  smiled,  he  continued  :  "  See  here,  aunt,  I  should 
never  have  suspected  you  of  such  a  thing.  You,  a  woman 
of  intelligence,  a  superior  woman,  descending  to  the  role  of 
match-maker  !     It  is  a  terrible  shattering  of  my  ideals." 

11  Come,  come,  my  poor  boy,  do  not  be  so  cast  down. 
The  girl  is  charming,  1  assure  you." 

"  Of  course,"  Andrew  burst  out,  "  the  girl  is  always  charm- 
ing. Oh,  I  know  her  ;  I  can  see  her  now  ;  she  may  not  be 
exactly  pretty,  but,  as  you  have  said,  she  is  charming.  She 
dresses  admirably,  and  makes  all  her  own  gowns.  She 
stood  at  the  head  of  her  classes  in  school,  and  attends  lect- 
ures now.  Moreover,  she  has  taken  cooking  lessons  and  can 
put  up  preserves.  She  plays  the  piano,  she  sings,  she  paints, 
and  she  has  a  tidy  fortune  in  her  own  right.  Bah  1  No,  a 
thousand  times  no  !  I  do  not  want  this  miracle  of  perfec- 
tion. I  know  a  thing  or  two,  aunt,  even  if  I  don't  look  it, 
and  if  I  marry,  I  shall  marry  a  woman  who  suits  me,  simply 
for  the  sole  and  unique  reason  that  she  does  suit  me.  But 
I  know  girls — they  are  all  alike,  and  I  know  what  they  are 
and  what  they  are  worth.  There  isn't  one  who  suits  me,  or 
can  suit  me,  and  I  shall  remain  a  bachelor." 

"And  you  go  to  take  tea  at  Mrs.  Laton's,"  murmured 
Mrs.  Harmon  between  her  teeth,  while  a  disturbing  ex- 
pression came  into  her  clear-seeing  old  eyes. 

Under  this  ironical  and  even  inquisitorial  look  Andrew 
lost  countenance  a  little  ;  he  could  not  deny  that  to  matri- 
mony he  preferred  flirting  with  Mrs.  Laton. 

He  was  pulling  himself  together  to  reply,  or  rather  to  de- 
fend himself,  when  the  street-door  bell  was  heard. 

"A  caller,  eh?  Is  this  your  reception  day,  aunt,  or  do 
you,  too,  give  your  friends  tea  at  five  o'clock  ?  " 

"  You    are  impertinent,  nephew.     At  my  age   a  woman 
does   not   give  'five-o'clock  flirtations.'     It   is   not   even  a 
caller.     I   am   sure   it   is   my  little  friend  Rosamond,  the 
'  ch  rrning  girl'  I  spoke  of." 
"  I  shall  flee,  then." 
'Do  you  not  wish  even  to  see  her  ?  " 
"  Never  !     Or,  if  you  insist,  I  shall  go  into  this  little  ante- 


room and  look  at  her  through  the  crack  of  the  door.  That 
is  the  only  concession  I  shall  make,"  and  the  young  man 
stepped  quickly  into  the  next  room  as  the  opposite  door 
opened  to  admit  the  visitor  ;  through  the  slit  Andrew  could 
make  out  the  graceful  silhouette  of  a  young  girl. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Harmon  ?  "  said  the  girl,  as  she 
entered  the  room.  "  I  have  brought  back  the  little  books  on 
the  orphan  asylum  that  you  lent  mamma.  May  I  stay  a 
moment  with  you  ? " 

She  continued  to  keep  her  back  toward  Andrew,  and  he, 
now  beginning  to  get  tired  of  the  game,  had  about  con- 
cluded that  she  must  be  frightfully  ugly. 

"Sit  down  here,  dear,  beside  me,"  and  Mrs.  Harmon 
easily  contrived  to  place  the  girl  just  opposite  the  small 
room ;  and  the  young  man,  approaching  his  eye  to  the 
crack,  was  struck  by  the  pretty  face  he  beheld. 

"  Well,  Rosamond,  what  are  you  doing  nowadays  ?  Are 
you  going  out  much  ?  " 

"  No,  very  little.  I  had  a  card  for  Mrs.  Laton's  tea  this 
afternoon,  but  I  wrote  her  I  was  ill.  You  will  not  betray 
me,  will  you  ? "  and  she  laughed  a  merry  laugh  that  set 
Andrew's  heart  to  vibrating. 

"  Do  you  not  care  for  such  affairs  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Harmon. 

"  Surely,  Mrs.  Harmon,  you  do  not  think  it  would  be 
amusing  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  watching  Mrs.  Laton's 
flirtations,  with  no  one  to  talk  to  but  the  insipid  women  and 
stupid  men  of  her  set?" 

"  You  are  severe,  my  child." 

"Severe?  Well,  with  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Laton,  I  do 
not  think  one  can  be  too  much  so." 

Instinctively  Mrs.  Harmon  raised  her  eyes  to  the  door 
that  concealed  Andrew,  and,  under  pretext  of  arranging  the 
portiere,  she  crossed  the  room  and,  as  she  re-arranged  the 
draper)',  whispered  to  her  nephew  :  "  It's  nearly  five — you'll 
be  late  for  your  tea." 

But  her  warning  was  unheeded  ;  Andrew  did  not  budge. 
As  for  the  girl  by  the  fire,  she  was  still  full  of  her  idea. 

"  Do  you  know  Mrs.  Laton,  Mrs.  Harmon  ?  "  she  asked.  I 

"  Yes,  yes,"  the  old  lady  hastened  to  reply  ;  and  to  turn 
the  conversation,  she  went  on  :  "  But  you  are  wrong  to  de-  I 
clare  that  all   men  are  stupid.     There  are  some  who  are 
quite  sensible." 

"Sensible?  Well,  I  do  not  know  them.  I  do  not  mean  I 
that  they  are  all  stupid,  but  they  think  themselves  so  supe- 
rior that  they  are  wearisome.  They  are  vain,  insufferable 
bores,  with  their  blasi  airs  and  their  idea  that  they  are 
irresistible  because  they  can  flirt  with  Mrs.  Laton,  who  has 
bleached  hair,  and  smears  paint  on  her  face  as  if  it  were  a 
palette,  and  whose  brains  are  good  for  nothing  but  to  devise 
outrageous  gowns." 

Again  Mrs.  Harmon  cast  an  uneasy  glance  toward  the 
little  room,  in  which  Andrew  was  fast  waxing  angry.  He 
would  have  liked  to  strangle  this  girl,  whose  superb  health 
and  triumphant  beauty  irritated  him. 

"And  when  will  you  get  married,  my  dear?"  suggested 
Mrs.  Harmon,  again  throwing  herself  into  the  breach. 

"  I  shall  never  marry." 

"Indeed?    Why  not?" 

"Why  not?"  repeated  Rosamond,  a  shadow  of  melan- 
choly coming  over  the  face  that  Andrew  admired  in  spite  of 
himself.  "  Because  I  am  a  little  fool  who  can  not  do  as  the 
rest  do.  I  would  wish  to  love  my  husband  and  to  have  him 
love  me.  I  would  wish  to  marry  a  man  whom  I  should 
single  out  from  among  the  rest  for  his  goodness  and  intelli- 
gence. -I  would  wish  to  have  confidence  in  him,  and  above 
all  to  be  proud  of  him." 

As  the  girl  spoke,  she  bad  become  animated  with  a  gentle 
exaltation,  which  was  not  without  its  effect  on  the  young 
man  behind  the  door. 

"  Well,  Rosamond,"  said  Mrs.  Harmon,  "  why  do  you 
not  realize  your  dream  ?  " 

"  Because  there  are  no  young  men  nowadays  who  care  to 
look  for  a  girl  who  pleases  them.  Marriage  for  them  is  a 
matter  of  business,  nothing  more,  and  the  woman  herself 
does  not  count.  They  marry  when  they  have  lost  their 
money,  and  when  the  little  heart  they  possessed  has  been 
frittered  away  on  some  Mrs.  Laton  or  another." 

Again  Mrs.  Harmon  arose,  and,  pretending  she  had  an 
order  to  give,  excused  herself,  and  hastened  to  her  nephew. 

"Well,  aunt,  she  has  given  us  a  nice  dressing  down,  eh  ? 
For  a  '  charming  girl,'  I  would  back  her  against  the  world." 

"  Hurry,  Andrew  ;  it  is  late,  and  you  have  almost  missed 
your  tea." 

"My  tea!"  he  repeated.  "Bother  my  tea!  Is  there 
nothing  else  in  the  world  but  my  tea  ?  No,  you  must  find 
an  excuse  to  bring  me  into  the  room,  and  I'll  show  that 
young  shrew  whether  all  men  are  fools.  Oh,  she  need  have 
no  fear,  I  shall  not  try  to  marry  her,  for  I  still  have  all  my 
hair,  a  little  money,  and  a  heart  still  intact." 

Mrs.  Harmon  could  not  restrain  a  smile  at  the  young 
man's  vexation,  and  five  minutes  later  Andrew  entered  the 
drawing-room. 

But,  contrary  to  all  expectations,  the  conversation  did  not 
become  a  war  of  words  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  girl's  fresh 
gayety  disarmed  Andrew's  anger  at  once.  His  preconcep- 
tions fled  before  her  dimpled  smiles  and  her  gentle  voice, 
and  he  soon  fell  under  her  charm,  forgetting  his  anger  in 
his  admiration  for  her  graceful  movements,  the  penetrating 
timbre  of  her  voice,  the  sparkle  of  her  wit. 

The  hour  for  the  tea  had  long  passed,  and  Andrew  was 
still  there.  He  had  lost  all  desire  to  run  after  Mrs.  Laton, 
that  faded  doll  whom  Rosamond — as  he  was  forced  to  admit 
to  himself — had  portrayed  so  truthfully. 

And  ensconced  once  more  in  the  depths  of  her  arm-chair, 
Mrs.  Harmon  smiled  a  kindly  smile,  and  silently  regarded 
the  young  people,  who,  for  their  part,  looked  at  one  another 
with  looks  that  do  not  deceive  and  in  which  the  old  aunt 
read  with  joy  the  hope  of  a  happy  union. — Adapted  for  the 
Argonaut  from  the  French  of  Louis  Farati  by  L.  S.  V. 

Viennese  society  women  have  taken  to  swimming  in  public 
in  the  Danube  to  the  great  delight  of  the  populace,  which 
watches  them  from  the  quays. 


NON-PARTISAN  SOUND-MONEY  FUND. 

A    Method    by   which    Republicans    and    Democrats  can    Subscribe 

Toward    Educating   the    People    without   the   Danger  of 

Seeing  their  Money  Go  Wrong. 


Elsewhere  in  this  number  is  an  article  concerning  the  slug- 
gish condition  of  the  Republican  campaign  in  California. 
We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  of  the 
Argonaut  in  Los  Angeles,  in  which  he  says  : 

"  The  sound-money  people  of  Southern  California  are  disposed  to 
take  quite  as  serious  a  view  of  the  condition  of  the  campaign  in  this 
State  as  does  the  Argonaut.  They  intend  to  do  all  in  their  power  to 
save  the  State  from  its  seeming  fate.  A  Sound-Money  League  has 
been  formed,  not  on  the  basis  of  politics,  but  of  business.  A  Sound- 
Money  Democratic  Club  in  Los  Angeles  has  joined  the  league  en 
masse.  A  considerable  fund  has  already  been  pledged,  which  will 
be  bandied  by  a  committee  of  business  men  of  high  standing  and 
used  to  conduct  some  of  this  campaign  of  education  of  which  we 
have  beard  so  much  and  seen  so  little.  They  have  waited  for  action 
by  the  Republican  State  Committee,  and  at  length,  despairing  of 
help  from  that  quarter,  have  gone  to  work  for  themselves. 

"  The  people  of  Southern  California  desire  to  see  this  State  in  the 
right  column  when  the  vote  is  taken.  Apathy  and  neglect  will  give 
the  State  to  the  Popocrats  by  ten  to  twenty  thousand  majority.  Hard 
work,  good  organization,  and  some  money  will  hold  it  to  the  right. 
It  will  be  worth  ^millions  of  dollars  to  the  financial  enterprises  of  this 
State  to  defeat  the  free-silver  ticket.  There  ought  to  be  no  trouble 
in  raising  many  thousands  of  dollars  in  San  Francisco  to  .follow  the 
example  of  Southern  California." 

Here  is  a  most  valuable  suggestion  from  our  Los  Angeles 
correspondent.  It  is  the  universal  opinion  of  earnest  Re- 
publicans that  the  campaign  in  this  State  is  not  being 
actively  prosecuted.  It  is  also  their  belief  that  the  State 
Committee  is  not  worthy  of  their  high  trust.  That  com- 
mittee pleads  in  extenuation  that  they  can  not  raise  money. 
As  we  have  said  elsewhere,  if  they  can  not  raise  money, 
they  are  a  pretty  poor  committee.  The  business  of  a  cam- 
paign committee  is  to  conduct  the  campaign. 

If,  then,  there  is  a  doubt  on  the  part  of  Republicans  con- 
cerning the  advisability  of  intrusting  funds  to  the  present 
State  Committee,  why  should  not  a  Non-Partisan  Sound- 
Money  League  be  organized  in  Sao  Francisco  on  the  plan 
of  that  started  in  Los  Angeles  ?  There  are  thousands  of 
sound-money  Democrats  in  San  Francisco  who  will  not  con- 
tribute to  the  Bryan  Popocratic  free-silver  fund.  There  are 
thousands  of  sound-money  Republicans  who  apparently  look 
with  distrust  on  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee, 
and  hesitate  about  subscribing  funds  which  they  fear  may 
not  be  wisely  expended.  Why  should  not  these  two  bodies 
come  together,  as  both  are  intent  on  preserving  our  present 
monetary  standard,  and  subscribe  funds  which  shall  be  dis- 
bursed by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Sound-Money 
League?  These  funds  would  be  disbursed  purely  for  a 
campaign  of  education.  Then  both  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats could  be  sure  that  their  money  would  not  be  wasted  in 
struggles  over  municipal  patronage,  but  would  be  devoted 
entirely  to  electing  a  sound-money  national  ticket. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Ice-Fields  of  Death. 
When  sparrows  build,  and  the  leaves  break  forth, 

My  old  sorrow  wakes  and  cries, 
For  I  know  there  is  dawn  in  the  far,  far  north, 

And  a  scarlet  sun  doth  rise  ; 
Like  a  scarlet  fleece  the  snow-field  spreads. 

And  the  icy  founts  run  free, 
And  the  bergs  begin  to  bow  their  heads. 

And  plunge,  and  sail  in  the  sea. 

O  my  lost  love,  and  my  own,  own  love, 

And  my  love  that  loved  me  so  ! 
Is  there  never  a  chink  in  the  world  above' 

Where  they  listen  for  words  from  below  ? 
Nay,  I  spoke  once,  and  I  grieved  thee  sore, 

I  remember  all  that  I  said. 
And  now  thou  wilt  hear  me  no  more — no  more 

Till  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead. 

Thou  didst  set  thy  foot  on  the  ship,  and  sail 

To  the  ice-fields  and  the  snow  ; 
Thou  wert  sad,  for  thy  love  did  not  avail, 

And  the  end  I  could  not  know  ; 
How  could  I  tell  I  should  love  thee  to-day, 

Whom  that  day  I  held  not  dear  ? 
How  could  I  know  I  should  love  thee  away 

When  I  did  not  love  thee  anear  ? 

We  shall  walk  no  more  through  the  sodden  plain 

With  the  faded  bents  o'erspread, 
We  shall  stand  no  more  by  the  seething  main 

While  the  dark  wrack  drives  o'erhead  ; 
We  shall  part  no  more  in  the  wind  and  rain, 

Where  thy  last  farewell  was  said  ; 
Bat  perhaps  I  shall  meet  thee,  and  know  thee  again 

When  the  sea  gives  up  her  dead.— Jean  Ingelow. 


■ 


A  box  containing  ten  pounds'  worth  of  coppers  fell  off  a 
dray  in  Northumberland  Avenue  in  London  the  other  day 
I  when  the  street  was  crowded,  scattering  the  coins  in  every 
direction.  There  was  a  rush  made  for  the  coins,  but  when 
a  policeman  asked  for  the  money  to  be  delivered  up,  there 
was  a  general  compliance,  and,  on  counting  it,  the  whole 
sum  was  found  without  a  copper  missing. 


September  7,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


GEORGE    ELIOT'S    HUSBAND. 

Mrs.    Lynn    Linton's   Recollections    of  George    Henry   Lewes— An 

Unpleasant   Pen-Portrait— Her  Literary  Jealousy 

of  the  Novelist, 

Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  one  of  the  noted  figures  of  English 
literary  life,  whose  recollections  extend  from  the  early  part 
of  the  Victorian  era  to  the  present  time,  is  writing  her 
literary  memoirs,  as  we  have  already  announced,  and  a  fore- 
taste of  what  they  are  to  be  is  printed  in  this  month's  Book- 
man. It  is  a  brief  chapter  on  "  George  Henry  Lewes  and 
Thornton  Hunt."  Lewes,  as  every  one  knows,  was  the  free- 
thinker with  whom  Marian  Evans  ("George  Eliot ")  lived 
her  later  years,  without  having  gone  through  the  formality  of 
a  marriage  ceremony.  Hunt  was  an  English  journalist,  and 
held  similar  views  on  religion  and  morality  to  those  of 
Lewes.  Both  had  married  into  the  same  family,  and  in  the 
end  Thornton  made  the  relationship  more  complicated  by 
running  away  with  Lewes's  wife.  Hence,  as  the  world  has 
always  believed,  the  justification  for  George  Eliot's  connec- 
tion with  George  Lewes.  Mrs.  Linton  will  not  allow  this, 
however.  She  met  them  both  when  she  first  came  to  Lon- 
don, "a  young  girl,  fresh  from  the  country"  ;  in  writing  of 
them  now,  she  indulges  the  same  outspoken  freedom  that 
characterized  her  discussion  of  the  question,  "Is  Marriage 
a  Failure  ? "  and  her  papers  on  "  The  Revolt  of  the  Daugh- 
ters "  a  few  years  ago. 

Of  Lewes's  personality,  Mrs.  Linton  says*: 

Lewes  was  a  singularly  plain  man,  deeply  pitted  with  the  small- 
pox, with  narrow  jaws  and  somewhat  drawn-in  cheeks.  He  had 
bright,  vivacious,  and  well-shaped  eyes,  a  quantity  of  bright  brown 
hair,  and  flexible  mouth  of  singular  moistness.  He  was  the  first  of 
the  audacious  men  of  my  acquaintance,  and  about  the  most  extreme. 
He  had  neither  shame  nor  reticence  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  but 
would  discourse  on  the  most  delicate  matters  of  physiology  with  no 
more  perception  that  he  was  transgressing  the  bounds  of  propriety 
than  if  he  had  been  a  learned  savage.  I  heard  more  startling  things 
from  Lewes,  in  full  conclave  of  young  and  old,  married  and  single, 
men  and  women,  than  I  had  ever  dreamt  of  or  heard  hinted  at  be- 
fore. And  I  know  that  men  complained  of  his  after-dinner  talk  and 
anecdotes  as  being  beyond  the  license  accorded  to  or  taken  by  even 
the  boldest  talkers  of  the  mess-table  and  the  club  smoking-room. 
He  did  not  go  so  far  as  this  in  public,  but  he  went  very  far  ;  and  to  a 
young  girl,  fresh  from  a  country  life  where  the  faint  echoes  of 
"  plums,  prunes,  and  prisms  "  still  lingered,  it  was  all  embarrassing 
and  "shocking"  enough. 

His  manners,  too,  were  as  free  as  his  talk  : 

It  was  said  of  another  notable  man  in  his  day  that  his  way  of 
shaking  hands  suggested  the  divorce  court ;  and  the  same  might  be 
said  of  Lewes's  manners  to  the  women  he  liked  and  was  intimate 
with.  I  myself  was  at  Mrs.  Milner  Gibson's  when  he  shouted  across 
the  room  :  "  Arethusa,  come  here  1  "  and  I  saw  him  perch  himself 
familiarly  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  in  which  she  was  sitting.  Yet  he 
had  no  cause  for  such  a  breach  of  good  taste  and  good  manners. 
Mrs.  Milner  Gibson  was  his  good  friend,  as  she  was  a  good  friend  to 
so  many  whom  her  kindly  social  patronage  could  serve  ;  for  she  was 
one  of  the  most  generous,  most  large-hearted  women  of  her  day. 
But  I  know  that  Mr.  Lewes's  familiarity  tried  her  temper,  as  it 
would  have  tried  the  temper  of  any  woman.  1  remember,  too,  his 
offering  to  kiss  a  pretty  young  girl  on  her  taking  leave  of  the  family 
one  Sunday  night,  and  his  offended  and  reproachful  tone  when  she 
turned  away  her  head  and  refused  his  kiss.  It  was  the  tone  which 
should  have  been  used  had  she  submitted  to  this  or  any  other  like 
familiarity.  That,  too,  was  a  startling  experience  to  me,  which  upset 
my  moral  arithmetic  for  many  days. 

Comparing  Lewes  and  his  friend  Hunt,  Mrs.  Linton  says  : 
George  Lewes  and  Thornton  Hunt  were  essentially  free-thinkers, 
not  only  on  theological  questions,  to  which  the  term  is  usually  nar- 
rowed, but  on  all  moral  and  social  matters  whatsoever,  beginning  at 
the  beginning  and  working  upward  to  the  apex.  Their  views  on 
marriage  were  those  of  Grant  Allen  and  the  modern  school  of  New 
Hedonists.  Love  alone  was  the  sole  priest  needed — confession  and 
inclination  made  the  one  binding  tie  and  ceremony.  Legal  obliga- 
tion was  to  them  the  remnant  of  a  foregone  barbarism,  and  enforced 
permanency  was  unholy  tyranny.  I  have  heard  this  matter  discussed 
and  debated  scores  of  times,  and  with  ever  the  same  intellectual 
weapons.  Inclination  and  temperament,  the  strength  of  the  senses 
and  the  desire  of  the  flesh  were  Lewes's  swift  arrows  of  sharpness — 
arrows  brilliantly  feathered,  and,  like  those  of  Acestes,  flaming  as 
they  flew  ;  while  Thornton  argued  the  matter  on  more  impersonal 
and  less  individual  grounds — philosophically,  platonically. 

After  acquitting  Hunt  of  the  charge  of  grossness  and  de- 
scribing him  as  a  man  with  the  courage  of  his  misguided 
convictions,  Mrs.  Linton  continues  : 

Lewes  had  nothing  of  that  strain  of  asceticism  leading  to  martyr- 
dom which  ran  through  his  friend's  character.  Frankly  sensual, 
frankly  self-indulgent  and  enjoying,  he  was  the  born  Epicurean — the 
natural  Hedonist.  Life  to  him  meant  love  and  pleasure  ;  and  he 
had  that  bright  and  expansive  quality  which  makes  pleasure  and 
finds  it  everywhere.  In  work  and  in  idleness,  in  the  sans  fa$on  of 
Bohemianism,  and  in  the  more  orderly  amusements  of  conventional 
society — in  scientific  discussion  and  in  empty  persiflage  he  was 
equally  at  home  ;  and  wherever  he  went  there  was  a  patch  of  intel- 
lectual sunshine  in  the  room. 

Plain  as  both  men  were,  their  qualities  were  as  silver  veils 
which  covered  their  defects.  The  brightness  and  versatility  of 
Lewes,  and  the  wonderful  expressiveness  of  his  eyes,  made  one  for- 
get the  unlovely  rest ;  while  the  same  might  be  said  of  Thornton's 
sweeter,  graver,  gentler  face,  which  had  a  more  inward  light  than  his 
friend's — less  animation,  less  versatility,  but  more  attraction  and 
more  tenderness.  Samuel  Laurence  was  better-looking  than  either, 
but  his  face  had  not  the  strange  charm  of  these  other  two.  If  there 
was  less  to  forgive  in  him,  there  was  less  to  fascinate  ;  and  though 
he  did  not  give  his  wife  the  same  cause  for  gossip  as  did  these  others, 
I  fancy  she  suffered  even  more  than  they  from  the  trials  and  "  provo- 
cations "  familiar  to  poor  Mme.  Palissy. 

But  Mrs.  Linton  is  a  prejudiced  witness.  In  former 
papers  she  has  frankly  confessed  that  she  did  not  like 
George  Eliot.  The  latter's  assumption  of  superiority  in  the 
early  days  of  their  acquaintance,  when  Miss  Evans  had  done 
well  nigh  nothing  and  Mrs.  Linton  had  already  published 
several  bewildering  novels,  had  been  very  galling  to  the 
more  famous  personage.  Later,  the  world's  indorsement  of 
that  assumption  must  have  been  still  more  galling.  But  pos- 
sibly it  was  between  these  two  dates  that  Miss  Evans  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  sin.  In  the  October  (1857)  num- 
ber of  the  Westminster  Review  she  published  a  biting  and 
sarcastic  article,  entitled  "  Silly  Novels  by  Lady  Novelists," 
in  the  course  of  which  she  said  : 

The  most  pitiable  of  all  silly  novels  by  lady  novelists  are  what  we 
may  call  the  oracular  species  —  novels  intended  to  expound  the 
writer's  religious,  philosophical,  or  moral  theories.  There  seems  to 
be  a  notion  abroad  among  women  rather  akin  to  the  superstition  that 
the  speech  and  action  of  idiots  are  inspired,  and  that  the  human  be- 
ing most  entirely  exhausted  of  common  sense  is  the  fittest  vehicle  of 
revelation.    To  judge  from  their  writings  there   are  certain  women 


who  think  that  an  amazing  ignorance,  both  of  science  and  life,  is  the 
best  possible  qualification  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the  knottiest 
moral  and  speculative  questions.  Apparently  their  recipe  for  solving 
all  such  difficulties  is  something  like  this  :  Take  a  woman's  head, 
stuff  it  with  a  smattering  of  philosophy  and  literature  chopped 
small,  and  with  false  notions  of  society  baked  hard,  let  it  hang  over 
a  desk  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  serve  up  hot  in  feeble  English 
when  not  required.  You  will  rarely  meet  with  a  lady  novelist  of  the 
oracular  class  who  is  diffident  of  her  ability  to  decide  on  theological 
questions  ;  who  has  any  suspicion  that  she  is  not  capable  of  discrimi- 
nating with  the  nicest  accuracy  between  the  good  and  evil  in  all 
church  parties  ;  who  does  not  see  precisely  how  it  is  that  men  have 
gone  wrong  hitherto  ;  and  who  does  not  pity  philosophers  in  general 
that  they  have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  her. 

There  are  those  who  think  Mrs.  Linton  saw  ber  own  por- 
trait in  this,  and  explain  on  this  ground  the  harshness  of  her 
attitude  toward  Lewes  and  George  Eliot. 


A    FAMOUS    BONIFACE. 

John    F.    Chamberlin,   a    Man    who    Thought    that    the   Best    was 

None  too  Good  for  Him — His  Gastronomical 

and  Potatory  Eccentricities. 

Last  night  dispatches  came  from  Saratoga  saying  that 
John  F.  Chamberlin,  the  famous  bon  vivant,  had  died  there 
after  a  long  and  painful  illness.  An  incident  showing  the 
indomitable  nature  of  the  man  is  that,  after  being  uncon- 
scious for  a  number  of  hours,  he  rose  from  his  bed  in  an 
apparently  rational  mood,  insisted  on  dressing  himself,  and 
ordered  an  elaborate  repast,  including  the  odd  combination 
of  broiled  trout,  buttermilk,  and  dry  champagne.  This  he 
followed  with  a  strong  Africana  cigar.  To  the  amazement 
of  the  entire  hotel,  he  then  appeared  on  the  Broadway 
piazza  of  the  Grand  Union  Hotel  and  chatted  there  for  an 
hour,  when  he  suddenly  again  became  unconscious  and  was 
carried  to  his  room.  He  never  regained  consciousness,  and 
never  left  his  room  alive.  His  daughter  Olive  was  at  his 
bedside  when  he  died. 

Chamberlin  was  born  in  the  town  of  Pittsfield,  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  1836.  He  left  Yankeeland  and  removed  to 
New  York  city  early  in  his  teens.  He  remained  there  only 
a  year  or  two,  and  then  went  to  St.  Louis.  There  he  pur- 
chased the  saloon  privilege  on  one  of  the  floating  palaces 
that  then  steamed  up  and  down  the  river  between  St.  Louis 
and  New  Orleans.  Those  were  the  old  days  of  luxury  and 
high  play.  Chamberlin's  "  wine-room "  on  the  Missis- 
sippi steamer  became  a  place  where  fortunes  in  cotton 
changed  hands  on  almost  every  trip.  He  played  a  pretty 
good  game  of  poker  himself,  and  made  money  enough  to 
set  up  a  "  club-house  "  in  St.  Louis.  It  became  a  resort  of 
the  high-rolling  planters  whom  he  had  met  on  the  steam- 
boat. Chamberlin  steadily  acquired  a  fortune  in  St.  Louis, 
and  after  some  years  returned  to  New  York,  opening  a 
"  club-house "  in  partnership  with  Price  McGrath.  Faro 
was  played  at  this  club-house  without  any  limit  to  the  bets. 
Both  Chamberlin  and  McGrath  became  richer  and  richer, 
although  most  prodigal  in  their  ways  of  living.  Chamber- 
lin, in  particular,  was  called  the  most  liberal  man  in  New 
York.  Unfortunately  for  him,  he  became  interested  in 
racing.  He  soon  had  a  stable  of  race-horses,  and  built  the 
Monmouth  Park  race-track.  In  this  he  lost  the  fortune  he 
had  acquired,  and  left  New  York,  going  to  Washington. 

It  was  at  Washington  that  he  acquired  his  later  fame — 
that  of  a  famous  Boniface  and  gourmet.  The  place  known 
as  Chamberlin's  in  Washington  was  at  Fifteenth  and  I 
Streets,  and  occupied  three  handsome  and  historic  houses 
there.  One  of  these  was  once  the  house  of  Fernando 
Wood  when  he  was  a  member  of  Congress.  Another  was 
the  home  of  Governor  Swann,  of  Maryland,  and  the  third 
was  the  house  of  James  G.  Blaine  when  he  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  Chamberlin's  was  one  of 
the  best  eating-places  in  the  United  States  outside  of  New 
York,  and  many  think  that  it  was  better  than  any  of  the 
New  York  restaurants.  This,  of  course,  is  a  question  of 
taste.  Chamberlin's  cuisine  was  never  foreign  in  its  style. 
He  had  no  French  chefs.  His  cooks  were  negro  women, 
and  excellent  cooks  they  were.  But  it  was  the  taste  of  the 
master  that  made  the  cuisine  famous.  He  had  the  best  of 
everything,  no  matter  what  it  cost.  He  sent  to  Rhode 
Island  for  turkeys,  to  Boston  for  cods'  tongues,  to  the  Chesa- 
peake for  Lynn  Haven  oysters,  to  Norfolk  for  hogs'  brains, 
to  Baltimore  for  terrapin  and  crabs,  to  Havre  de  Grace — at 
the  mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  where  there  are  so  many 
"  ducking  shores  " — for  canvas-back  ducks,  to  Bucks  County, 
Pa.,  for  capons,  to  Philadelphia  for  reed-birds  and  squabs. 
Such  dishes  as  papabotte,  terrapin,  deviled  crab,  succotash, 
burgoo,  corn  -  bread,  cod  -  sounds,  and  other  distinctively 
American  dishes  were  to  be  had  in  their  perfection  at 
Chamberlin's.  He  used  to  pay  Rhode  Island  farmers 
thirty-five  cents  a  pound  for  their  specially  fatted  turkeys. 
He  used  to  buy  country  sausages  made  specially  for  him  by 
Maryland  farmers.  He  had  beef  shanks  kept  for  him  by 
New  York  butchers,  who  selected  their  large  special  bones 
to  make  Chamberlin's  "  beef-shank  soup." 

While  it  is  true  that  Chamberlin's  was  unexcelled  for  its 
cuisine,  it  was  also  noted  for  its  high  prices.  Chamberlin 
admitted  it,  and  said  that  he  wanted  a  high-priced  place. 
Colonel  John  R.  Fellows,  recently  district  attorney  in  this 
city,  was  fond  of  telling  that  he  went  into  Chamberlin's  one 
day,  got  a  glass  of  buttermilk  with  corn-bread,  and  re- 
ceived a  bill  for  $1.80.  I  remember  being  at  Chamberlin's 
myself  some  years  ago,  and  just  for  curiosity  I  made  a  note 
of  the  charge  for  my  modest  breakfast.  It  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  boiled  mackerel,  price  60  cents  ;  a  cup  of  coffee,  price, 
25  cents  ;  a  pitcher  of  cream  with  the  coffee,  price  10  cents ; 
a  plate  of  toast,  price  20  cents ;  and  a  boiled  Irish  potato, 
price  15  cents — total,  $1.30  for  some  fish  and  a  cup  of 
coffee.  However,  as  Chamberlin  remarked  to  another  man 
who  objected  to  such  a  bill :  "  Why,  man,  you  didn't  pay  a 
cent  for  that  fish.  You  paid  only  for  the  cooking  and  the 
waiting." 

One  of  the  well-known  anecdotes  concerning  Chamberlin's 


prices  is  told  of  Colonel  Dick  Wintersmith,  of  Kentucky,  a 
well-known  habitue  of  Chamberlin's.  A  young  Kentuckian 
was  with  him  at  Chamberlin's,  and  expressed  a  violent  desire 
to  eat  a  porterhouse  steak  and  fried  onions,  but  said  that  he 
could  not  do  so,  as  he  was  going  to  the  theatre  with  some 
ladies  and  his  breath  might  give  him  away.  "Don't  be 
afraid,  my  friend,"  said  Colonel  Wintersmith  ;  "just  go  right 
ahead,  and  have  your  steak  and  onions.  When  you  get 
your  bill  for  the  meal,  it  will  take  your  breath  away." 

One  of  the  unlucky  streaks  which  Chamberlin  had  was 
when  he  took  True  Blue  to  California  to  race  against  Thad 
Stevens,  Joe  Daniels,  and  other  cracks,  in  a  celebrated  four- 
mile  heat  race.  It  cost  seven  thousand  dollars  for  Cham- 
berlin to  go  to  California,  and  he  was  offered  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  for  True  Blue  before  he  started.  The  horse 
was  cut  down  and  ruined  in  the  race  by  a  crooked  jockey, 
and  Chamberlin  lost  over  one  hundred  thousand  doll- 
ars. 

One  of  the  most  notable  incidents  in  Chamberlin's  career 
was  his  quarrel  with  George  Wilkes,  publisher  of  Wilkes's 
Spirit  of  the  Times,  and  Marcus  Cicero  Stanley.  In  1841,  ' 
Wilkes  published  the  Sunday  Flash,  an  obscene  and  scan- 
dalous paper,  and,  in  1850,  he  edited  the  Police  Gazette,  and 
was  forced  to  fly  from  New  York  for  libel.  After  some 
years,  he  returned  and  became  the  publisher  of  the  Spirit 
of  the  Times.  Its  chief  contributors  were  Marcus  Cicero 
Stanley  and  George  Butler,  the  gifted  nephew  of  Benjamin 
F.  Butler.  John  Chamberlin  introduced  the  Paris  Mutual 
Pools  device  on  the  race-track.  Wilkes  and  Stanley  claimed 
to  have  the  American  right  for  this  system,  and  as  a  result, 
a  quarrel  broke  out.  The  Spirit  of  the  Times  daily  attacked 
Chamberlin,  and  Wilkes  and  Stanley  defamed  him  continu- 
ally in  private  conversation.  Chamberlin  had  no  newspaper, 
so  he  printed  a  most  remarkable  pamphlet.  Its  title  read  : 
"  Marcus  Cicero  Stanley.  A  Few  Extracts  from  Court  and 
Prison  Records,  Both  of  This  Country  and  England,  Con- 
cerning the  Career  of  This  Notorious  Person."  The  brochure 
was  illustrated  by  a  picture  of  Stanley  in  the  treadmill  of  the 
House  of  Correction,  Westminster,  England,  where  he  served, 
as  the  official  records  show.  The  pamphlet  went  on  to  give 
a  description  of  the  life  of  George  Wilkes,  which  was  most 
vituperative.  John  Chamberlin  and  his  brother,  when 
Wilkes  and  Stanley  were  dining  in  Delmonico's,  or  any 
other  well-known  restaurant,  would  walk  through  the  place 
leaving  copies  of  the  pamphlet  at  every  table  and  turning 
the  attention  of  those  present  to  the  two  men,  stating  that 
the  pamphlet  referred  to  them.  Wilkes  brought  suit  against 
Chamberlin  for  slander,  but  failed  to  win  his  suit. 

Anecdotes  about  Chamberlin  are  legion.  It  is  told  of 
him  that  once  in  the  Bellevue  Hotel,  in  Philadelphia,  he 
ordered  drinks  with  a  group  of  friends,  and,  when  the 
waiter  appeared,  he  tasted  his  drink  and  said  :  "  Take  this 
thing  back.  I  distinctly  told  you  to  request  the  bar-keeper 
to  use  Plymouth  gin  and  Italian  vermouth  in  this  cocktail. 
He  has  put  in  Holland  gin  and  French  vermouth,  and  I 
would  not  give  ten  cents  a  hundred  for  such  concoctions." 
Some  of  the  party  had  a  curiosity  to  find  out  whether  he 
was  right,  and  repaired  to  the  bar,  and,  examining  the 
bottles,  they  found  that  he  had  "called  the  turo." 

One  night,  in  Washington,  a  group  of  men  seated  with 
him  noticed  that  he  changed  his  drink  continually.  First  he 
would  call  for  plain  whisky.  The  next  time  he  would  take 
a  cold  apple-toddy.  Then  he  would  take  a  hot  Scotch. 
Then  he  would  order  a  gin-fizz.  One  of  the  party  remarked 
to  him  :  "  Chamberlin,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  men  should 
follow  you,  they  would  be  likely  to  get  pretty  full."  "  Get 
full  ? "  returned  Chamberlin  ;  "  why  I  never  saw  a  group 
of  fellows  sitting  around  a  table  late  at  night  with  any  other 
idea  than  that  of  getting  full." 

Chamberlin  married,  about  twenty-three  years  ago,  Emily 
Jordan,  the  well-known  actress.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Emily  Thorn,  and  she  was  a  sister  of  Charles  Thorn,  the 
actor.  Two  children  were  born  to  tbem,  both  girls.  Miss 
Olive  Chamberlin  is  a  great  student,  and  her  father  has  pur- 
chased for  her  a  rare  and  costly  library,  which  is  said  to  be 
one  of  the  most  expensive  private  collections  in  New  York, 
where  the  family  have  lived  for  some  years.  Chamberlin's 
own  collections  of  books  and  autographs  are  very  interest- 
ing. He  possessed  many  fine  paintings,  as  well  as  numer- 
ous photographs  of  celebrities.  In  his  apartments  in  the 
Swann  annex  to  Chamberlin's  at  Washington,  he  had  signed 
photographs  of  General  Grant,  Roscoe  Conkling,  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Grover  Cleveland,  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  Gen- 
eral Phil  Sheridan,  General  Schofield,  General  Miles,  Simon 
Cameron,  Don  Cameron,  Senator  John  Sherman,  Senator 
Joseph  Blackburn,  Senator  George  Gray,  Senator  James  B. 
Beck,  Senator  John  E.  Kenna,  Senator  John  P.  Jones,  and 
scores  of  others. 

Some  years  ago  Chamberlin's  friends  succeeded  in  pass- 
ing a  bill  through  the  Forty-Ninth  Congress  giving  him  the 
right  to  erect  a  hotel  on  government  ground  at  Fortress 
Monroe.  It  was  signed  by  Grover  Cleveland  just  before 
Congress  expired  by  constitutional  limitation.  A  company 
was  then  formed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  new  hotel. 
Roscoe  Conkling  was  the  president  of  the  first  company. 
After  his  death,  Senator  Hearst,  of  California,  became  the 
president.  Among  the  stockholders  of  the  Chamberlin 
Hotel  at  Old  Point  Comfort  were  Theodore  Havemeyer, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  George  M.  Pullman,  George  Gould, 
and  other  millionaires.  Altogether  he  raised  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  subscription  among  his 
friends.  He  has  been  failing  through  the  last  year,  and 
nothing  but  a  desire  to  see  the  Hotel  Chamberlin  completed 
kept  him  up. 

The  incident  narrated  above  concerning  Chamberlin's 
system  of  drinking,  and  the  fact  that  he  would  eat  some- 
times for  supper  eighteen  medium-sized  oysters,  half  a  live 
lobster,  a  Welsh  rarebit,  and  two  dozen  roasted  clams  may 
not  be  unremotely  connected  with  his  disease  and  death, 
for  we  are  told  that  he  died  of  "gout,  Bright's  di  '.nd 

a  complication  of  other  ailments,"  and  it  is  not 
dered  at  if  he  did.  F 

New  York,  August  25,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  September  "Century." 

In  the  September  Century  two  serials  approach 
conclusioD,  the  final  numbers  of  both  Professor 
Sloane's  "  Life  of  Napoleon  "  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  novel,  "Sir  George  Tressady,"  being  an- 
nounced for  October.  The  "Life  of  Napoleon" 
has  reached  the  stage  where  the  allies,  abandoning 
the  pursuit  of  the  emperor,  advance  on  Paris  and 
make  a  triumphal  entry  into  the  city.  The  fall  of 
the  capital  is  described,  the  flight  of  Marie  Louise 
to  Rambouillet,  and  all  the  course  of  events  which 
brought  about  Napoleon's  first  abdication  and  his 
exile  to  Elba.  The  details  of  his  life  here  are 
given,  and  the  execution  of  the  various  projects  by 
which  he  brought  his  miniature  realm  to  a  state  of 
high  prosperity.  Commenting  on  the  absence  of 
Marie  Louise,  "  the  one  woman  who  should  have 
been  at  his  side,"  the  historian  says  : 

"  It  is  certain  that  she  made  an  honest  effort  to  come, 
and  apartments  were  prepared  for  her  reception  in  the 
little  palace  at  Porto  Ferrajo.  Her  father,  however, 
thwarted  her  at  every  turn,  and  finally  she  was  a  virtual 
prisoner  at  Schonbrunn.  So  manifest  was  the  restraint 
that  her  grandmother,  Caroline,  Queen  of  the  Two 
Sicilies,  cried  out  in  indignation  :  '  If  I  were  in  the  place 
of  Maria  Louisa,  I  would  tie  the  sheets  of  my  bed  to  the 
window-frame  and  flee.'" 

When  restraint  was  removed,  however,  she  had 
lost  all  wish  to  join  her  husband,  and,  under  Neip- 
perg's  influence,  she  declared  herself  a  stranger  to 
all  Napoleon's  schemes  for  a  return  to  power. 
The  return  from  Elba,  Napoleon's  triumphal 
march  to  Paris,  and  the  negotiations  of  the 
powers  by  which,  in  little  more  than  two  weeks, 
all  Europe  was  united  against  France,  closes  the 
number. 

"  Sir  George  Tressady"  has  been  slackening  in 
interest  of  late,  and  the  new  installment  does  not 
tend  to  revive  it.  There  is  less  than  usual  of 
Parliamentary  lore,  but  all  the  people  of  the  story 
seem  more  than  ever  puppets  in  the  hands  of  Mrs. 
Ward,  and  she  moves  them  about  as  she  lists, 
without  heed  to  the  individuality  with  which  they 
were  first  endowed.  The  sharp-witted  and  frivolous- 
minded  little  Letty,  whose  character  was  at  first  so 
keenly  drawn,  is  experiencing  a  moral  change 
through  the  influence  of  Marcella,  and  the  latter 
has  become  so  alarmingly  bright  and  good  that 
her  perfections ,begin  to  pall  on  one. 

Amelia  E.  Barr  begins  a  story,  "  Prisoners  of 
Conscience,"  which  will  be  finished  next  month. 
It  is  a  Shetland  story,  and  we  enter  at  once  into 
the  misty,  half-dreary  atmosphere  of  these  lonely 
isles,  and  into  the  lives  of  a  handful  of  hard-work- 
ing fisherfolk.  Though  the  story  is  but  half  told, 
it  gives  a  premonition  of  a  sad  ending  to  come, 
and  we  turn  from  it  gladly  to  W.  D.  Howells's 
more  cheerful  tale,  "An  Open-Eyed  Conspiracy," 
which  has  reached  its  third  number  and  still  shows 
no  signs  of  ending.  Two  young  people  in  the 
opening  stages  of  a  promising  love-affair  ;  two 
elders  looking  on,  half  sympathizing,  half  dissatis- 
fied, is  the  not  particularly  novel  situation.  A 
pleasant,  holiday  feeling  pervades  this  idyl  of 
Saratoga,  however,  and  it  is  handled  with  delight- 
ful skill  and  humor.  Reading  it  with  enjoyment, 
and  recalling,  too,  the  charming  "Day  of  Their 
Wedding  "  lately  published,  one  is  inclined  to  for- 
get those  dismal  farces  which  Mr.  Howells  an- 
nually produces,  or  to  conclude  that  he  is  getting 
his  second  wind. 

The  fiction  of  the  number  is  completed  by  two 
short  stories.  These  are  "  Abner,"  by  Lynn  Roby 
Meekins,  a  tale  of  a  book-agent's  work,  and 
"  Sonny's  Diploma,"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 
This  is  probably  the  last  we  shall  see  of  Sonny, 
for  he  has  now  attained  to  the  dignity  of  the  hero 
of  a  book.  The  various  stories  of  this  prodigy,  as 
told  by  his  proud  and  indulgent  father,  have  been 
gathered  into  book-form,  and  we  predict  success 
for  the  volume. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  concerning  Mrs. 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  and  in  a  paper  called 
"  The  Author  of  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  "  Richard 
Burton  has  still  more  of  interest  to  add.  The  inci- 
dent is  described  when  the  first  thought  of  her 
greatest  work  was  born,  and  also  something  of  her 
manner  of  writing  this  story,  thrown  off  "  in  a 
moral  white  heat "  : 

"  Mrs.  Stowe  began  upon  the  story,  writing  first  the 
scene  on  the  Legree  plantation  where  Uncle  Tom  is  so 
brutally  misused.  She  then  penned  the  opening  chap- 
ters and  sent  them  to  Dr.  Bailey  (the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington National  Era,  in  which  the  story  was  published 
serially),  writing  installment  after  installment  at  Bruns- 
wick, as  the  successive  parts  appeared — a  dangerous 
method  of  procedure,  but  in  this  case  not  seeming  to  in- 
jure the  quality  or  power  of  the  tale." 

The  instant  and  marvelous  success  of  the  work, 
now  an  oft-told  tale,  is  described  with  full  details, 
as  well  as  many  incidents  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  life  after 
she  had  become  a  famous  woman.  Various  por- 
traits are  reproduced,  the  one  in  the  frontispiece 
being  copied  from  a  daguerreotype  taken  at  the 
time  of  her  greatest  fame.  It  is  probably  a  more 
accurate  one  than  the  Richmond  portrait,  which 
also  appears,  if  we  may  judge  from  her  own  modest 
description  of  her  personal  appearance  : 

"  I  am  a  little  bit  of  a  woman,  rather  more  than  forty, 
a.i  withered  and  dry  as  a  pinch  of  snuff;  never  very  well 
■  ortt  .looking  in  my  best  days,  and  now  a  decidedly 
l-DTp  article." 

in  "  Prehistoric  Quadrupeds  of  the  Rockies," 
Professor  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn  makes  a  suc- 
cessful   effort    to   avoid  "  Loxolophodon,  Titano- 


therium,  and  other  polysyllabled  words  "  in  describ- 
ing nine  ancient  beasts  whose  skeletons  have  been 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock  by  ardent  fossil-hunters. 
He  is  ably  seconded  by  Charles  Knight,  whose 
pictures  give  a  vivid  idea  of  the  living  forms  of 
these  huge  extinct  animals. 

Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  contributes  a  pleasant 
paper  of  travel,  called  "Midsummer  in  Southern 
Spain,"  illustrated  with  his  usual  skill  by  Joseph 
Pennell;  and  "The  Gold-Fields  of  Guiana,"  by 
Thomas  Dalgleish,  gives  an  Arizona  miner's  view 
of  the  mining  situation  in  South  America,  con- 
cluding with  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  place  for  a 
capitalist,  but  not  for  a  poor  prospector.  "  Glave's 
Journey  to  the  Livingstone  Tree"  contains  further 
glimpses  of  Africa  from  the  journal  of  the  late 
explorer,  and  in  particular  relates  in  full  all  the 
incidents  in  connection  with  his  discovery  of  the 
Livingstone  tree,  a  brief  account  of  which  appeared 
over  a  year  ago  in  the  Century. 

That  ever-fresh  topic,  "  The  Bicycle  Outlook," 
is  handled  with  enthusiasm  by  Isaac  B.  Potter. 
He  begins  with  an  emphatic  declaration  : 

"After  a  close  study  of  the  question  for  five  years, 
I  am  ready  to  express  my  belief  that  the  use  of  the 
bicycle  will  do  more  to  improve  the  physical  condition 
of  American  women,  and  therefore  of  the  American 
people,  than  any  other  agency  yet  devised." 

And  from  this  he  proceeds  to  discuss  some  of  the 
practical  benefits  of  the  bicycling  fad  to  the  country 
at  large,  entering  also  on  certain  phases  which  will 
be  of  interest  more  particularly  to  wheelmen. 

In  the  departments,  there  is  something  to  please 
a  variety  of  tastes.  The  political  situation  is 
glanced  at  in  "The  Crime  of  1873."  and  the  do- 
mestic problem  is  once  more  probed  in  an  article 
advocating  a  training-school  for  domestic  servants, 
without,  however,  quite  reaching  the  heart  of  the 
difficulty. 

Romance  and  Rascality  in  the  South  Seas. 

Adventurers,  both  white  and  brown  and  of  all 
degrees  of  rascality,  we  meet  in  "An  Outcast  of 
the  Islands,"  by  Joseph  Conrad.  The  book  is  a 
tale  of  the  South  Seas,  the  opening  chapters  giving 
a  glimpse  of  Macassar,  the  capital  of  Celebes, 
where  Willems,  the  chief  rogue  of  the  story,  has 
flourished  long  as  the  confidential  clerk  of  the 
richest  and  most  dishonest  trader  in  the  islands. 
He  is  found  out  in  some  peculations  on  his  own 
account  however,  and  though  he  has  intrenched 
his  position  by  marrying  his  employer's  half-caste 
daughter,  he  is  obliged  to  make  good  his  escape. 

The  refuge  he  seeks  is  a  remote  settlement,  to 
which  only  one  or  two  white-  men  beside  himself 
have  penetrated,  and  here  among  the  brown  people 
a  dramatic  story  is  worked  out,  with  the  abscond- 
ing clerk  and  a  beautiful  native  woman  as  the  chief 
characters. 

Aside  from  the  skill  with  which  his  character  is 
portrayed,  there  is  no  attempt  at  making  an  inter- 
esting villain  of  Willems.  He  is  a  mere  sharper, 
clever  in  dishonesty,  and  sinking  to  degradation 
through  the  brutalizing  influence  of  contact  with 
an  inferior  race.  Unrelieved  rascality  is  not  an 
exhilarating  theme,  and  the  reader  waits  in  vain 
for  a  chance  to  expend  some  wholesome  sympathy 
in  any  direction.  Assuredly,  there  is  none  to  spare 
for  the  bedraggled,  half-caste  wife,  who  is  so 
graphically  sketched  in  her  feeble  slatternliness, 
and  the  pretty  Aissa  is  altogether  too  realistic  a 
savage  to  convert  into  a  romantic  heroine.  Lin- 
gard,  the  astute  old  Rajah  of  the  Seas,  comes  near 
to  being  a  fine  old  salt,  and  his  easy  morality  seems 
properly  to  belong  to  his  character  of  South  Sea 
trader. 

In  spite  of  the  ptcturesqueness  of  scene,  which  is 
most  skillfully  conveyed,  and  the  adventurous 
flavor  of, the  incidents,  the  book  is  as  strongly 
tinged  with  realism  as  with  romance,  through  the 
excellence  of  the  character- drawing  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  reality. 

Published  by  D.   Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.00. 

• 

A  Three-Volume  Romance. 

"  Lindsay's  Girl,"  by  Mrs.  Herbert  Martin,  is  a 
romantic  novel,  written  on  lines  unmarked  by 
originality.  The  heroine  is  an  illegitimate  child, 
a  fact  which  she  learns  on  her  father's  death  from 
her  guardian.  And  when  we  mention  that  the 
latter  is  a  lord  ;  that  he  is  thirty-seven  and  she  is 
seventeen  ;  and  that  he  loves  her  with  a  hopeless, 
hidden  passion,  while  she  regards  him  as  a  semi- 
elderly  friend,  we  have  sufficiently  indicated  the 
tenor  of  the  tale.  It  follows  as  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  marry  before  her  heart  is  thoroughly 
awakened  ;  that  another  man  arouses  it  ;  and  that 
a  hot  flirtation  with  the  latter  enables  her  to  dis- 
cover that  it  is,  after  all,  her  husband  whom  she 
has  always  loved.  This  is  a  mere  skeleton  of  a 
tale  told  with  such  luxurious  expansiveness  that  it 
spins  out  to  the  old-fashioned  three-volume  length. 

Published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Death  of  "Gail  Hamilton." 
Miss  Mary  Abigail  Dodge,  better  known  by  her 
pen-name  of  "  Gail  Hamilton,"  died  recently  at 
her  home  in  Hamilton,  Mass.,  where  she  was  born 
about  1830.  She  was  one  of  the  editors  of  Our 
Young  Folks  in  1865-7,  ana  before  that  had  con- 
tributed to  a  Washington  paper.  "  Country  Liv- 
ing and  Country  Thinking"  and  "Wool  Gather- 
ing "  are  her  best  known  books,  the  bulk  of  which 


are  reprints  of  her  enormous  output  of  essays  on 
every  topic. 

She  was  a  cousin  of  the  late  James  G.  Blaine's 
wife,  and  he  had  a  high  opinion  of  her  political 
judgment.  It  was  said  that  she  wrote  bis  speeches 
for  him  and  much  of  his  "  Twenty  Years  in  Con- 
gress," but  these  statements  were  authoritatively 
denied.  The  "Arthur  Richmond"  letters  in  the 
North  American  Review  a  few  years  ago,  in  which 
contemporary  politics  and  politicians  were  handled 
without  gloves,  were  ascribed  by  some  to  "  Gail 
Hamilton  "  and  by  others  to  Blaine. 

Of  late  years  Miss  Dodge  had  not  figured  in 
public  life,  except  in  her  energetic  aitempts  to 
secure  the  pardon  of  Mrs.  Maybrick,  an  American 
woman  sen  te  iced  to  life  imprisonment  in  England 
for  poisoning  her  husband. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Not  since  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  published  his 
"Mercedes"  has  he  undertaken  so  ambitious  a 
theme  as  that  of  "Judith  and  Holofernes,"  the 
dramatic  poem,  portions  of  which  we  reprinted  in 
a  recent  issue.  The  work  is  awaited  with  deep  in- 
terest. 

William  Andrews  &  Co.,  of  London  and  Hull, 
England,  will  shortly  commence  a  periodical  under 
the  title  of  the  Book  World.  It  will  be  conducted 
by  Mr.  Andrews. 

A  London  newspaper,  the  Family  Circle,  has 
just  offered  a  prize  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
with  five  thousand  dollars  additional,  to  be  given  to 
a  certain  London  hospital.  That  discounts  any- 
thing in  the  literary  prize  line  to  be  found  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  examination,  last  week,  of  F.  Tennyson 
Neely,  in  the  suit  brought  against  him  by  Colonel 
R.  H.  Savage,  is  said  to  be  the  first  instance  in 
this  country  of  a  judicial  examination  of  a  pub- 
lisher's accounts  by  request  of  an  author. 

Tolstoy  recently  said  to  a  French  interviewer  : 
"  Alphonse  Daudet  has  a  certain  talent ;  Paul  Bourget 
is  a  brilliant  essayist,  but  a  poor  novelist,  his  head  being 
too  crammed  with  facts;  Marcel  Prevost  is  worth  more 
than  his  books,  which  are  *  inqualifiablcs.'  Guy  de 
Maupassant  knew  how  to  see  and  tell  what  he  had  seen. 
His  style  was  as  pure  as  a  precious  metal.  He  was  miles 
ahead  of  Flaubert,  Zola,  and  everybody.  Zola  is  a  dili- 
gent and  plodding  writer.  I  liked  his  '  Germinal,'  and 
'La  Terre*  is  a  novel  of  peasant  humanity.  As  for 
'  Lourdes,'  I  stopped  at  the  hundredth  page,  and  '  Rome ' 
I  never  opened." 

Justin  McCarthy's  "  History  of  Our  Own  Times  " 
stopped  with  the  year  1880.  The  new  volume 
which  he  has  now  arranged  to  write  will  cover  the 
interesting  period  from  that  date  to  the  close  of 
Queen  Victoria's  sixtieth  reigning  year. 

The  fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
Henri  Rochefort  "  is  in  the  press.  The  next  thing 
in  order  will  be  the  appearance  of  the  condensed 
English  translation. 

Frazer  Rae  will  contribute  to  an  early  number  of 
The  Nineteenth  Century  a  paper  relating  to  points 
dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  article  on 
Sheridan  in  the  June  number,  and  be  will  publish 
for  the  first  time  interesting  letters  from  Sheridan 
himself,  his  son  Tom,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and 
Charles  James  Fox. 

A  volume  of  drawing-room  plays  by  Sir  Walter 
Besant  and  Walter  H.  Pollock  is  soon  to  make 
its  appearance  under  the  title,  "  The  Charm,  and 
Other  Drawing-Room  Plays." 

Emile  Bourgeois's  work,  "  Le  Grand  Siecle," 
which  met  so  great  a  reception  when  published  in 
Paris  last  year,  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey,  and  will  appear  in  England 
and  America,  during  the  coming  season,  under  the 
title,  "  The  Century  of  Louis  XIV." 

A  caustic  writer,  in  the  Saturday  Review,  has 
been  driven  to  desperation  by  what  he  considers 
the  abominable  mediocrity  of  books  like  "  A  Gen- 
tleman of  France,"  and  this  is  how  he  vents  his 
wrath  : 

"  To  speak  of  these  Weymanesque  men  and  women  as 
being  created  by  the  author  would  be  as  absurd  as  to  talk 
of  the  creation  of  soda-water  or  matches,  or  any  com- 
modity which  involves  in  its  making  the  minimum  of  ap- 
pliance and  ingenuity.  .  .  .  The  literary  qualities  re- 
quired to  produce  any  number  of  such  novels  are  next  to 
nothing.  There  is  no  kind  of  literary  shoddy,  not  even 
that  manufactured  by  Came,  Crockett,  and  Maclaren, 
which  can  be  produced  so  easily,  and  which  is  so  likely 
to  find  a  large  sale  with  the  illiterate,  on  whom,  of  course, 
mainly  depends  the  fate  of  the  modern  novel." 

Paul  Margueritte,  the  French  writer,  has  finished 
a  life  of  his  father,  General  Margueritte,  who  met 
death  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  cavalry 
charges  before  Sedan.  He  was  shot  through  the 
tongue.  The  wound  prevented  his  taking  any 
nourishment  and  he  died  of  starvation. 

The  new  Chapman  &  Hall  edition  of  Carlyle  will 
be  edited  by  H.  D.  Traill.  The  first  volume  will 
be  issued  in  October,  and  there  will  be  thirty  in  all. 
Several  essays  not  included  in  other  editions  will  be 
given,  with  additional  portraits  and  plates. 

E.  H.  Benson — "Dodo  Benson"  as  he  is  called 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  poet  brother,  A.  C. 
Benson,  who  wrote  the  wedding-hymn  that  was 
sung  at  the  marriage  of  Princess  Maud  of  Wales — 
has  been  traveling  in  company  with  Jacomb  Hood, 
the  artist,  who  is  to  illustrate  Mr.  Benson's  new 
story. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  September  "  Harpers." 
Aside  From  the  fiction  of  the  number,  the  most 
noteworthy  article  in  Harper  s  Magazine  for  Sep- 
tember is  Woodrow  Wilson's  "  First  in  Peace,"  a 
continuation  of  his  series  on  Washington  which 
has  been  appearing  from  time  to  time.  It  dis- 
cusses that  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the 
country  when  the  Revolution  was  over,  but  the 
government  had  yet  to  be  established  on  a  firm 
basis,  and  neither  people  nor  Congress  seemed 
competent  for  the  task.     Mr.  Wilson  says  : 

"In  the  absence  of  any  real  government,  Washington 
proved  the  only  prop  of  authority  and  law.  What  the 
crisis  was,  no  one  knew  quite  so  thoroughly  or  so  partic- 
ularly as  he.  It  consisted  in  the  ominous  fact  that  the 
army  was  the  only  organized  and  central  power  in  the 
country,  and  that  it  bad  deep  reason  for  discontent  and 
insubordination.  When  it  bad  served  its  purpose  greatly 
at  Yorktown,  and  the  war  seemed  ended  at  a  stroke,  the 
country  turned  from  it  in  indifference — left  it  without 
money ;  talked  of  disbanding  it  without  further  cere- 
mony, and  with  no  provisions  made  for  arrears  of  pay  ; 
seemed  almost  to  challenge  it  to  indignation  and  mutiny.'" 
The  steeriDg  of  the  country  through  this  difficult 
crisis,  through  the  genius  of  Washington,  the 
establishment  of  the  confederation,  followed  later 
by  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  aud  the  conse- 
quent attainment  of  a  national  government,  are 
topics  most  admirably  handled.  Many  intimate 
details  are  given  besides  of  Washington's  own  his- 
tory and  character,  making  the  paper,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  interesting  of  the  series. 

T.  Mitchell  Pmdden  begins  his  paper,  "  A  Sum- 
mer Among  Cliff  Dwellings,"  by  disclaiming  all 
knowledge  of  archaeology,  but  immediately  dis- 
proves his  assertion  by  the  extent  and  minuteness 
of  his  information  concerning  the  haunts  and  char- 
acteristics of  those  strange  prehistoric  aborigines 
whose  cliff  dwellings  in  the  arid  regions  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona  have  awakened  so  much 
curiosity.  It  is  an  entertaining  article,  written  to 
interest  the  general  reader,  and  it  is  excellently 
illustrated. 

' '  The  Art  of  Driving,"  by  Henry  Childs  Merwin, 
"Old  Silver,"  by  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  and 
"  Musical  Celebrities  of  Vienna,"  by  William  von 
Sachs,  will  appeal  severally  to  the  lover  of  horse- 
flesh, the  enthusiastic  collector,  and  the  musician. 
Anna  C.  Brackett's  "  Among  the  Trees  "  shows  an 
extended  knowledge  of  the  many  varieties  of  trees 
in  America  united  with  a  slight  arrogance  of  tone 
toward  "  those  people  who  do  not  know  a  chestnut- 
tree  when  they  see  it."  Her  article  has  a  breezy, 
outdoor  flavor,  and  the  advice  she  gives  concerning 
wood-sawing  as  a  healthy  exercise  for  women  gives 
one  a  wholesome  respect  for  her  muscle. 

In  fiction  there  is  a  clearing  of  the  decks  in 
preparation  for  DuMaurier's  story,  "  The  Martian," 
whose  opening  number  will  be  the  feature  of  the 
October  Harper's.  Mark  Twain's  "Tom  Sawyer, 
Detective,"  begun  in  August,  comes  to  a  conclusion 
in  this  number,  and  so,  too,  does  that  homespun 
tale  of  culinary  troubles  in  the  backwoods,  "Two 
Mormons  of  Muddlety,"  by  Langdon  Elwyn 
Mitchell.  Neither  of  the  newly  married  pair  are 
graduates  yet  in  the  art  of  cookery  when  we 
leave  them,  but  there  is  hope  of  enlightenment 
ahead. 

"  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,"  is  sadly  disappoint- 
ing. Tom  and  Huck  are  not  the  boys  we  used  to 
know  at  all,  but  only  little  manikins  dressed  up 
to  resemble  them.  That  diverting  pair  of  boys, 
the  most  real  ever  found  between  the  covers  of  a 
book,  are  gone  forever,  and  Mark  Twain  has 
somehow  lost  the  art  of  reviving  them.  Boyish 
readers  who  crave  further  glimpses  of  these  heroes 
will  welcome  them  back  on  any  terms,  and  will  per- 
haps not  detect  the  impalpable  change  which  has 
come  over  them.  But  they  are  not  the  same,  and 
that  rare  and  unctuous  quality  of  humor  which 
accompanied  their  exploits  is  missing,  too.  As  for 
the  story,  there  is  no  lack  of  sensation  of  an  un- 
blushing sort.  There  is  robbery,  murder,  and  a 
court-room  scene  in  which  Tom  triumphantly  de- 
tects the  murderer  by  a  method  not  unlike  that  em- 
ployed by  Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 

Among  the  short  stories,  "  His  Duty,"  by  Octave 
Thanet,  ranks  first  in  interest.  It  is  an  episode  of 
Western  prairie  life,  with  an  attack  by  Indians  to 
lend  it  excitement,  and  so  skillful  is  the  handling 
throughout  that  the  reader  is  kept  in  suspense  to 
the  end,  making  it  a  story  not  easily  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

"  The  Death  of  Espartero,"  by  Royal  Cortissoz, 
is  a  striking  sketch  of  a  Spanish  bull-fight ;  and 
"  The  Mortuary  Chest,"  by  Alice  Brown  ;  "  Where 
Had  John  Been  ?  "  by  Helen  H.  Gardener  ;  and 
"  A  Picture  of  Saint  Cloud,"  by  Gertrude  Smith, 
are  in  a  descending  scale  of  interest. 

Poems  are  contributed  by  Thomas  Dunn  En- 
glish, George  Edgar  Montgomery,  Elizabeth  Gost- 
wycke  Roberts,  and  Charles  Washington  Coleman, 
whose  "  Hesperia,"  written  in  commemoration  of 
the  founding  of  Virginia,  is  the  most  ambitious. 

The  Editor's  Study,  as  usual,  offers  itself  as  a 
temptation  to  begin  the  magazine  at  the  wrong 
end.  This  month,  however,  Charles  Dudley 
Warner  is  less  vigorous  in  tone  than  he  has  been 
of  late  ;  he  ceases  his  fulminations  against  the 
crudities  of  literary  workmanship,  and  he  avoids, 
too,  all  educational  topics.  Instead  he  chats  en- 
joyably  about  the  most  recent  discoveries  concern- 
ing Mars,  interspersing  facts  with  some  gay  fancies 


of  his  own  in  relation  to  the  planet,  and  making 
his  column  a  pleasant  bonne  bouche  to  keep  for  the 
last. 


"Well-Told  Tales  of  Irish  Life. 

The  rugged  coast  of  North  -  Western  Ireland 
forms  the  scene  of  a  collection  of  stories  by  Cald- 
well Lipsett  gathered  together  under  the  title, 
"  Where  the  Atlantic  Meets  the  Land."  They  are 
tales  of  the  peasantry  for  the  most  part,  the  wild 
coast  scenery  and  the  towering  cliffs  of  Donegal 
Bay  forming  an  impressive  background.  We  see 
the  peasants  in  their  loves  and  in  their  woes,  now 
"  coortin'  "  on  their  way  home  from  market,  now 
rising  in  excited  mobs  against  landlord  rule,  and 
again  enjoying  a  "sup  of  putcheen  "  when  they 
have  successfully  dodged  the  district  inspector. 

Some  of  the  incidents  belong  peculiarly  to  this 
remote  corner  of  the  world,  as  in  "  More  Cruel 
than  the  Grave,"  where  a  boat-load  of  fishermen 
refuse  to  rescue  a  drowning  girl,  because  "it  will 
bring  bad  luck  to  the  fishing  to  take  a  dead  body 
intil  the  boat"  ;  and  the  adventures  of  an  unlucky 
sportsman,  who  comes  unwittingly  upon  a  group  of 
peasant  law-breakers  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  illicit  whisky,  could  have  happened  nowhere 
else.  The  few  tales  of  the  "quality"  and  of  the 
yeomanry  class  are  less  characteristic,  but  by  no 
means  commonplace. 

A  glimpse  at  a  tragic  history  comes  now  and 
then,  but  many  of  the  stories  have  a  tinge  of 
humor.  Of  the  quaint  types  sketched  in  here  and 
there,  the  drollest  is  Andy  Kerrigan,  who  tells  the 
tale  of  his  wedding  day  with  much  rollicking  Irish 
humor. 

Directness  and  vigor  of  handling  rather  than 
delicacy  of  touch  are  the  ruling  characteristics  of 
the  style,  and  the  scenes  and  incidents  are  por- 
trayed with  a  sureness  that  shows  thorough  famil- 
iarity with  the  country. 

Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1  00. 

A  Romance  of  a  Future  Life. 
An  imaginary  heaven  is  the  subject  of  "  A  Story 
of  the  Heavenly  Camp-Fires,"  by  "One  with  a 
New  Name."  A  sphere  of  another  universe  is  the 
place  selected  for  the  future  abode  of  mortals,  and 
here,  around  camp-fires  lighted  at  twilight,  various 
companies  of  spirits  gather  and  discourse  together. 
Among  the  frequenters  around  these  evening  fires 
the  new  arrival,  who  tells  the  story,  recognizes 
Milton  and  Cromwell,  Dante,  Alfred  the  Great, 
Bunyan,  and  a  host  more  of  celebrities.  They  in- 
dulge in  long  and  very  dull  discussions,  without 
any  attempt  being  apparent  to  make  the  character 
fit  the  discourse. 

"  One  with  a  New  Name,"  indeed,  brings  little 
inspiration  or  imagination  to  his  task,  and  the  exist- 
ence he  pictures  has  the  defect  common  to  all 
attempts  at  describing  a  future  state — it  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  author  of  the 
plan,  but  it  would  hardly  suit  the  rest  of  mankind 
so  well.  That  "  island  in  the  River  of  Peace,  where 
the  silver  bells  are  always  ringing  to  proclaim  the 
glad  news  of  earthly  penitence,"  sounds  like  a  bad 
dream,  and,  except  to  a  pedagogic  mind,  a  sphere 
"occupied  as  a  primary  school  for  the  discipline 
and  training  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Land  of 
Shadow "  seems  unattractive.  The  book  is  in  a 
deeply  devout  strain,  and  it  may  be  that  there  are 
those  who  will  like  the  picture. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Tale  of  Marvels  and  Adventures. 

"  The  Finding  of  Lot's  Wife,"  by  Alfred  Clark, 
is  a  tale  of  exuberant  romance  which  follows  the 
startling  adventures  of  two  young  Englishmen. 
In  exploring  a  hitherto  unknown  region  of  Pales- 
tine they  visit  a  remote  monastery  where  they  and 
the  inmates  undergo  a  siege  from  a  tribe  of  in- 
furiated Arabs,  whose  sheik's  son  has  turned 
Christian  and  taken  refuge  with  the  monks. 
Mingled  with  the  fighting  there  is  love-making  in 
plenty,  for  the  sheik's  daughter  falls  in  love  with 
one  of  the  Englishmen,  while  the  other  devotes 
himself  to  a  pretty  girl  disguised  in  boy's  clothes 
who  is  domiciled  in  the  monastery  in  company 
with  her  father,  an  old  savant  also  exploring  the 
country. 

On  escaping  from  the  monastery,  they  come 
upon  a  cavern  shut  off  from  approach  by  a  series 
of  natural  wonders,  and  here  they  discover  the 
veritable  statue  of  Lot's  wife.  At  sight  of  it  two 
of  the  party  lose  their  reason,  but  a  miraculous 
intervention  restores  them,  and  the  story  whirls 
on  to  new  marvels,  all  related  with  a  scientific  ex- 
actitude borrowed  from  Jules  Verne,  and  a  flow  of 
lively  fancy  like  to  Rider  Haggard's  in  his  palmiest 
days. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 


published    by    Thomas    Whittaker,    New    York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"Beyond  the  Mist,"  a  long  poem  written  and 
copyrighted  by  Isaac  Rieman  Baxley,  has  been 
published  by  the  Peter  Paul  Book  Company, 
Buffalo  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Macaulay's  "  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,"  together 
with  his  essay  on  Johnson,  edited  with  notes  and 
an  introduction  by  Huber  Gray  Buehler,  A.  M., 
has  been  issued  in  the  English  Classics  published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"  Money  and  Banking,"  by  Horace  White,  finan- 
cial editor  of  the  New  York  Post,  an  admirable 
study  of  the  subject,  illustrated  by  American  his- 
tory, was  issued  only  a  year  ago,  but  a  new  edition 
has  been  put  forth  in  response  to  the  present  lively 
demand  for  literature  on  the  financial  question. 
Published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston. 

"A  Study  of  the  Sky,"  by  Herbert  A.  Howe, 
director  of  the  Chamberlin  Observatory,  University 
of  Denver,  has  been  added  to  the  Chautauqua 
Reading  Circle  Literature  for  the  current  year.  It 
is  a  concise  treatise  on  astronomy,  historical  and 
practical,  and  is  copiously  illustrated  and  carefully 
indexed.  Published  by  Flood  &  Vincent,  Mead- 
vine,  Pa.;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Edgar  Fairfax,"  by  Florence  Nightingale  Crad- 
dock,  a  story  of  a  West  Point  cadet  who  is  divorced 
from  an  actress  and  breaks  the  heart  of  a  Baltimore 
belle  who  does  not  believe  man  can  put  asunder 
whom  God  has  joined  together  ;  and  "  Mr.  Mercer 
of  New  York,"  by  Annie  Henri  Wilson,  in  which  a 
cynical  roue"  is  given  absolute  power  over  a  young 
and  beautiful  girl,  have  been  published  in  paper 
covers  by  the  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

The  second  annual  edition  of  "Club  Men  of 
New  York  "  has  recently  been  issued,  bringing  the 
work  up  to  date.  It  contains  a  brief  sketch  of  each 
of  the  leading  clubs  and  like  organizations  in  New 
York,  giving  its  address,  history,  purpose,  list  of 
officers,  initiation  fee  and  dues,  and  so  on  ;  lists  of 
clubs  whose  members  figure  in  the  b'st  of  club- 
men ;  and  the  list  proper,  containing  some 
twenty-eight  thousand  names  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, with  the  individual's  clubs  and  private  ad- 
dress appended.  Published  by  the  Republic  Press, 
New  York  ;  price,  $3.00. 


New  Publications. 

"  Dr.  Nikola,"  by  Guy  Boothby,  a  story  of  occult 
experiences  in  China,  has  been  re-issued  in  paper 
covers  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  Some  Modern  Substitutes  for  Christianity,"  by 
George  Wolfe  Shinn,  D.  D.,  an  adverse  considera- 
tion of  the  claims  of  theosophy,  Christian  science, 
spiritualism,  socialism,  and  agnosticism,  has  been 


THE    LAUREATE    AGAIN. 


John  Everett  Millais. 
Now  let  no  passing-bell  be  tolled. 

Wail  now  no  dirge  of  gloom. 
Nor  around  purple  pall  unfold 

The  trappings  of  the  tomb  ! 
Dead  ?    No ;  the  Artist  doth  not  die  ; 
Enduring  as  the  air,  the  sky, 
He  lets  the  mortal  years  roll  by. 

Indifferent  to  their  doom. 

With  the  abiding  He  abides, 

Eternally  the  same  ; 
From  shore  to  shore  Time's  sounding  tides 

Roll  and  repeat  His  name. 
Death,  the  kind  pilot,  from  His  home 
Bat  speeds  Him  onto  widening  foam. 
Then  leaves  Him,  sunk  from  sight,  to  roam 

The  ocean  of  his  fame. 

Nor  thus  himself  alone  He  lives, 

But,  by  the  magic  known 
To  His  "  so  potent  art,"  *  He  gives 

Life  lasting  as  His  own. 
See,  on  the  canvas,  foiling  Fate, 
With  kindling  gaze  and  Sashing  gait, 
Dead  Statesmen  still  defend  the  State, 

And  vindicate  the  Throne. 

Stayed  by  His  band,  the  loved,  the  lost 

Still  keep  their  wonted  place  ; 
And,  fondly  fooled,  onr  hearts  accost 

The  vanished  form  and  face. 
Beauty,  most  frail  of  earthly  shows, 
That  fades  as  fleetly  as  it  blows. 
By  Him  arrested,  gleams  and  glows 

With  never-waning  grace. 

His,  too,  the  wizard  power  to  bring, 

When  city-pent  we  be, 
Slow-mellowiug  Autumn,  maiden  Spring, 

Bracken  and  birchen  tree. 
Look  !  'twixt  gray  bowlders  fringed  with  fern, 
The  tawny  torrents  chafe  and  churn. 
And,  lined  with  light,  the  amber  burn 

Goes  bounding  to  the  sea. 

Toll  then  for  Him  no  funeral  knell, 

Nor  around  aisle  and  nave 
Let  Sorrow's  farewell  anthem  swell, 

Nor  solemn  symbols  wave. 
Your  very  brightest  banners  bring, 
Your  gayest  flowers  '.    Sing  !    Voices,  sing  ! 
And  let  Fame's  lofty  joybells  ring 

Their  greeting  at  His  grave  ! 

— Alfred  Austin  in  London  Times. 

"The  Tempest,"  Act  V.,  Scene  I. 


Charles  Reinhart,  who  died  in  New  York  last 
Sunday,  was  one  of  the  best-known  artists  in  black 
and  white  in  this  country.  His  name  was  familiar 
to  all  readers  of  the  Harper  periodicals,  and  he 
did  a  large  amount  of  work  in  illustrating  books. 
His  best  work  was  in  the  representation  of  modern 
social  types,  and  his  people,  while  not  so  "swag- 
ger "  as  Mr.  Gibson's  faultily  faultless  girls  and 
men,  were  more  nearly  the  real  thing. 


The  teeth — from  decay. 
The  gums — from  softening. 
The  breath — from  impurity. 
1  The  pocket — money. 

By  using  liquid  Sozodont 


every  day,  trie  powder  (in 
same  package)  twice  a 
week,  you  get  the  most 
you  possibly  can  for  the 
money.  £  ^  ^  <£  ^  *£  & 

A  small  sample  bottle  free,  if  you 
mention  this  publication.  Address  the 
Proprietors  of  Sozodont,  Hall  k,  Ruckel, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  Sew  York  City. 
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REMOVAL. 

WILLIAM  LITTLE,  Carpenter  and r 

—  HAS    REMOVED    TO 
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September  7,  1896. 


In  the  prologue  to  "Madame  Sans-Gene,"  the 
curtain  rises  upon  one  of  the  supreme  moments  of 
history.  It  is  the  morning  of  August  io,  1793. 
The  tocsin  of  the  Revolution  has  called  all  citizen 
Paris  to  the  Tuileries  to  be  present  at  the  sacking 
of  a  king's  palace.  Through  the  streets,  that  echo 
with  the  rattle  of  musketry  and  the  heavy  boom  of 
cannon,  the  rabble  sweep  shouting  from  their 
noisome  dens  in  St.  Antoine  to  view  the  most 
tremendous  spectacle  the  Revolution  has  yet  given 
them. 

Catherine  Hubscher,  in  her  laundry,  hears  the 
first  heavy  detonation  of  the  cannon  that  the  Reds 
of  the  Midi  dragged  across  France  from  Marseilles 
to  Paris.  Later  on,  Lefebvre  will  recount  to  her 
the  wonders  done  by  the  Marseilles  battalion — that 
band  of  fiery  patriots  who  had  tramped  from  the 
land  of  oil  and  wine  to  kill  King  Capet  and  the 
Austrian  woman.  She  has  seen  them  enter  Paris, 
lean,  fierce-eyed  men,  burnt  black  by  the  sun,  with 
dust  lying  white  on  their  hair,  and  the  light  of  a 
wild  enthusiasm  burning  in  their  eyes,  and  has 
heard  the  terrible  battle  hymn  they  shouted  out  to 
a  startled  nation — "  Aux  armes,  citoyens  !  " 

The  washerwoman  of  the  Rue  St.  Anne  lets  her 
assistants  attend  this  most  thrilling  sight  the  Revo- 
lution has  yet  offered,  while  she  stays  in  the  shop. 
The  exigencies  of  a  drama  demand  that  she  shall 
thus  serenely  abide  indoors.  Had  only  human 
nature  been  considered,  we  know  that  she  would 
have  let  the  shop  go,  and  run  at  top  speed  to  the 
Tuileries  to  see  the  sport.  There  is  Lefebvre 
shouting  hoarsely  "Vive  la  Nation"  and  shoot- 
ing at  the  aristocrats  in  the  windows.  There  she 
might  have  seen  the  splendid  furnishings  of  rooms 
only  just  vacated  by  beautiful,  patrician  occupants, 
thrown  from  the  windows  and  torn  by  the  mob.  A 
terrified  aristocrat  stealing  away  in  the  background 
might  have  caught  her  eye.  Being  a  warm-hearted 
creature,  she  would  have  felt  a  throb  of  enthusiasm 
at  the  magnificent  heroism  of  the  Swiss  Guard.  A 
customer  of  hers,  a  young  artillery  officer,  also 
stood  and  watched  this  exhibition  of  a  superb  but 
futile  valor,  and  afterward  commented  that  had 
they  been  properly  led,  the  Swiss  might  have  been 
victorious.  This  young  officer  has  a  soft  spot  in 
the  heart  of  Catherine  Hubscher.  He  is  des- 
perately poor,  but  strangely  handsome  in  a  pale, 
clean-cut  fashion.  She  is  so  sorry  for  his  plight 
that  she  does  not  press  him  for  the  sixty  francs  he 
owes  her  for  washing.  Eighteen  years  later  the 
washerwoman  of  the  Rue  St.  Anne  is  the  Duchesse 
de  Dantzic  and  the  young  artillery  officer  Emperor 
of  the  French. 

In  such  an  epoch,  when  the  simplest  life  was  a 
drama,  when  each  succeeding  day  was  as  full  of 
startling  incident  as  a  crowded  life  is  now,  when  in 
the  turn  of  Fortune's  wheel  noble  heads  fell  into 
the  bloody  basket,  and  soldiers  of  fortune  and 
women  of  the  people  found  themselves  seated  upon 
unstable  thrones,  the  figure  of  Catherine  Hubscher 
was  one  of  the  most  characteristic.  Like  Murat, 
the  tavern-keeper's  son,  she  came  from  the  people — 
the  people  who  work  with  their  hands  and  eat  their 
bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  brows.  But  unlike 
Murat,  who  made  a  picturesque  king,  she  never 
rose  above  the  environment  that  had  seen  her  early 
struggles. 

In  the  showy  court  of  the  emperor  she  was  the 
laughing-stock  of  the  mushroom  aristocracy  which 
studied  court  etiquette  seriously.  Madame  la 
Marechale  Lefebvre  furnished  more  laughter  than 
any  one,  except,  perhaps,  Madame  la  Duchesse  de 
Dantzic.  She  was  cast  in  an  iron  mold,  and  could 
not  change.  The  washerwoman  of  the  Rue  St. 
Anne,  the  wife  of  private  Lefebvre,  who  had  fol- 
lowed the  banner  of  France  with  a  canteen  on  her 
hip  and  a  cheery  word  and  a  ready  smile  for  the 
wounded  and  the  weary,  was  the  same  in  the 
splendid  robes  and  jewels  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Dantzic.  She  could  not  be  made  a  lady  ;  she 
could  not  be  made  a  credit  to  the  court ;  she  could 
not  be  taught  to  lie,  to  flatter,  or  to  convert  an 
angry  frown  into  a  suave  smile.  Her  coarseness  of 
speech  was  not  more  strange  than  her  delicacy  of 
heart.  The  story  of  how  she  had  given  a  hundred 
louis  to  a  marquise  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
and  asked  her  to  present  it  to  one  of  Lefebvre's 
old  soldiers,  who,  being  proud  and  crusty,  would 
accept  the  gift  from  an  unknown  aristocrat  that  he 
would  have  refused  from  an  old  comrade,  was  go- 
ing the  rounds  at  the  same  time  that  all  Paris  was 
lauding  at  her  absurd  behavior  on  her  first  ap- 
.--2ran.ee  at  court  as  the  Duchess  of  Dantzic. 
Hearing  the  high-sounding  title,  she  had  turned 
and  winked  at  one  of  the  ushers,  as  being  best 
3ble  to  sympathize  with  her,  observing,  in  a  loud 


aside  :  "  Hey,  my  boy  I     How  do  you  like  that  ?  " 

Such  a  character  is  bound  to  dominate  any  play, 
and  in  Sardou's  hands  its  dominion  is  complete. 
Her  broad  and  passionate  humanity  makes  her 
glow  with  a  radiance  that  throws  every  other  figure 
into  shadow.  Coarse,  outspoken,  seeing  with  the 
shrewd  eyes  of  the  child  of  the  people  through  the 
cheap  court  shams  and  the  hard  court  cleverness, 
simple  in  her  child-like  enthusiasm,  keen  and  far- 
seeing  in  her  immense  experience  of  life,  she  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  stage  heroines  the  French 
drama  has  given  us.  The  creation  throbs  with  a 
splendid  vitality,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
radiantly  alive  that  has  graced  the  stage  for  many 
a  long  day. 

Her  history  is  so  full  of  matter,  her  character  and 
situation  are  so  essentially  dramatic  and  powerful, 
that  every  scene  seems  more  effectively  natural 
than  the  last.  The  fiery  interview  with  the  two 
Bonaparte  princesses  in  the  second  act  is  one  of 
those  scenes  which  appear  to  be  absolutely  spon- 
taneous, and  are,  in  fact,  well-worked-up  bits  of 
dramatic  art  that  only  a  great  playwright  can 
handle.  She  sweeps  the  audience  with  her  in  her 
proud  and  splendid  admission  of  her  own  humble 
beginnings,  in  her  magnificent  approval  of  her 
own  grand  heroism.  The  waspish  taunts  of  the 
Bonaparte  women  inflame  that  spirit  that  was  never 
a  well-regulated  one.  With  her  recollection  sweep- 
ing backward  over  the  horrors  of  innumerable 
battle-fields,  over  the  marches  when  she  followed 
the  eagles  of  Napoleon  in  their  stormy  flight,  a 
tumultuous  outburst  of  scorn  breaks  the  bonds  of 
her  discretion,  and  her  denunciation  and  challenge 
are  superb  in  their  broad  disdain. 

This  is  a  great  scene.  It  could  hardly  be  other- 
wise, and  any  actress  with  a  brain  inside  her  head 
could  hardly  fail  to  do  it  well.  Miss  Kidder  does 
it  with  curious  tenderness.  Sans-Gene  is  hurt  by 
the  gibes  of  the  royal  ladies,  stung  by  the  scorn 
of  creatures  whose  meanness  of  spirit  she  knows. 
All  that  fierce  and  terrible  past,  when  she  helped 
lay  the  foundation-stones  for  their  present  glory, 
rises  up  before  her,  and  her  anger  is  choked  with 
tears  as  bitter  as  those  shed  by  a  repulsed  and 
humiliated  child.  But  her  spirit  kindles  when  she 
turns  to  the  Queen  of  Naples  and  tells  her  of  the 
days  when  her  husband,  Murat,  was  a  waiter  in  his 
father's  inn.  It  was  a  fine  piece  of  declamation, 
the  fiery  words  pouring  out  so  fast  they  stumbled 
on  each  other — words  full  of  the  pride  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  pride  of  the  toilers,  of  those  who  had 
sweated,  and  groaned,  and  died  to  place  Bonaparte 
on  the  throne  of  France. 

The  coarseness  of  the  ex-washerwoman  is  toned 
down  in  the  American  version  of  the  play,  and 
Miss  Kidder  tones  it  down  still  further.  She  is,  in 
truth,  too  refined  to  make  a  perfectly  consistent 
Duchess  of  Dantzic.  Her  appearance  is  essentially 
elegant.  Her  tall  figure — a  real  Du  Maurier  figure 
— with  an  athletic  length  of  limb  and  an  amazing 
suppleness  of  movement,  is  regal  in  its  graceful, 
commanding  stateliness.  She  is  a  hundred  times 
more  magnificent,  more  of  an  aristocrat,  than  the 
Bonaparte  women,  though  they  are  superbly 
dressed  in  full-court  toilet,  and  are,  moreover,  a 
very  fine-looking  pair.  Even  in  her  white  petti- 
coats and  her  little  pink-satin  corset,  the  duchess 
retains  her  air  of  being  somebody  of  consequence 
and  importance.  She  is  never  awkward,  even  when 
she  takes  her  dancing  lesson,  and  sometimes — in 
the  severe,  unbroken  lines  of  her  yellow  dress, 
heavy  silk  stiff  with  embroidery  that  falls  without  a 
curve  or  fold  from  the  strip  of  bodice  to  her  feet — 
she  is  a  picture  of  panther-like  grace. 

Putting  historical  figures  on  the  stage  has  be- 
come so  much  the  fashion,  and  is  so  well  done, 
that  we  no  longer  are  afraid  of  having  our  illu- 
sions shattered.  Every  celebrity  of  the  Napoleonic 
epoch  is  now  so  popular  that  we  are  coming  to 
know  them  all  by  sight  as  well  as  we  know  our 
own  family.  As  to  Napoleon  himself,  have  we  not 
seen  every  picture  of  him  that  ever  was  taken  in 
oils,  pens,  or  pencils  ?  If  we  know  the  facial 
traits  of  any  one  on  earth,  it  is  the  emperor.  Mr. 
Augustus  Cook  has  had,  therefore,  a  rather  alarm- 
ing task  in  the  way  of  make-up.  He  has  chosen 
the  David  portraits  as  his  models,  and  now  and 
then,  in  certain  well-known  poses,  the  likeness  he 
bears  to  them  is  striking.  There  is,  perhaps,  a 
little  too  much  bridge  to  his  nose.  The  handsome 
portraits  of  the  emperor  have  not  got  this  aquiline 
hump.  But  the  general  effect  is  extremely  real- 
istic:— the  pale  skin,  the  thin,  tight-closing  lips,  the 
dark  eyes  brooding  eagle-like  beneath  thick,  white 
lids,  the  unkempt  dash  of  black  hair  streaking  the 
pale  forehead — all  make  up  a  remarkably  realistic 
portrait.  Mr.  Cook  has  evidently  studied  the  em- 
peror's character  closely.  The  scene  with  his  sis- 
ters seems  to  have  come  straight  out  of  one  of 
those  books  of  memoirs  that  the  busy  court  gos- 
sips of  the  day  were  so  fond  of  compiling.  He 
and  the  Lefebvre  of  Mr.  Russell  are  two  as  artistic 
representations  in  the  historical  line  as  could  be 
given  by  the  best  French  companies. 


James  S.  Metcalfe,  one  of  the  editors  of  Life, 
was  married  last  week  to  Mrs.  Edith  Williams 
Dowling  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr. 
Homer  E.  Williams,  in  Batavia,  N.  Y. 


Always  in  season.    Hopkins'  Steamed   Hominy 
(Hulled  Corn}.    Elegant  lunch  in  Milk.     Qt.  can. 


THIS    MAN    JONES. 


A  Circus-Hand's  Story. 


This  man  Jones  was  what  you'd  call 
A  feller  'at  had  no  sand  at  all ; 
Kind  o'  consumpted,  and  undersize. 
And  sailor-complected,  with  big  sad  eyes, 
And  a  kind-of-a  sort-of-a  hang-doR  style, 
And  a  sneakin'  sort-of-a  half-way  smile 
'At  kind  o"  give  him  away  to  us 
As  a  preacher,  maybe,  or  somepin*  wuss. 

Didn't  take  with  the  gang— well,  no— 

But  still  we  managed  to  use  him,  though— 

Coddin'  the  gilly  along  the  rout', 

And  drivin'  the  stakes  'at  he  pulled  out — 

Fer  I  was  one  of  the  bosses  then. 

And  of  course  stood  in  with  the  canvasmen  ; 

And  the  way  we  put  up  jobs,  you  know, 

On  this  man  Jones  jes'  beat  the  show  ! 

Ust  to  rattle  him  scandalous, 
And  keep  the  feller  a-dodgin'  us, 
And  a-shytn'  round  half-skeered  to  death, 
And  afeerd  to  whimper  above  his  breath ; 
Give  him  a  cussin',  and  then  a  kick, 
And  then  a  kind-of-a  back-hand  lick — 
Jes'  fer  the  fun  of  seein'  him  climb 
Around  with  a  head  on  most  the  time. 

But  what  was  the  curioust  thing  to  me, 
Was  along  o*  the  party — let  rae  see — 
Who  was  our  "  Lion  Queen  "  last  year  ? — 
Mamzelle  Zanty,  or  De  La  Pierre? — 
Well,  no  matter — a  stunnin'  mash, 
With  a  red-ripe  lip,  and  along  eye-lash, 
And  a  figger  sich  as  the  angels  owns — 
And  one  too  many  fer  this  man  Jones. 

He'd  alias  wake  in  the  afternoon, 

As  the  band  waltzed  in  on  the  lion-tune. 

And  there,  from  the  time  'at  she'd  go  in 

Till  she'd  back  out  of  the  cage  agin, 

He'd  stand,  shaky  and  limber-kneed — 

'Specially  when  she  come  to  "  feed 

The  beasts  raw  meat  with  her  naked  hand  "— 

And  all  that  business,  yon  understand. 

And  it  -was  resky  in  that  den — 

Fer  I  think  she  juggled  three  cubs  then, 

And  a  big  "  green  "  lion  'at  used  to  smash 

Collar-bones  fer  old  Frank  Nash  ; 

An*  I  reckon  now  she  hain't  fergot 

The  afternoon  old  "  Nero  "  sot 

His  paws  on  Iter .' — but  as  fer  me. 

It's  a  sort-of-a- mixed-up  mystery — 

Kind  0'  remember  an  awful  roar, 
And  see  her  back  fer  the  bolted  door — 
See  the  cage  rock — heerd  her  call 
"  God  have  mercy  1 "  and  that  was  all — 
Fer  they*  ain't  no  livin'  man  can  tell 
IVkat  it's  like  when  a  thousand  yell 
In  female  tones,  and  a  thousand  more 
Howl  in  bass  till  their  throats  is  sore ! 

Bui  the  keeper  said  'at  dragged  her  out. 
They  heerd  some  feller  laugh  and  shout — 
"  Save  her  !    Quick  !     I've  got  the  cuss  ! " 
And  yit  she  waked  and  smiled  on  us.' 
And  we  daren't  flinch,  fer  the  doctor  said, 
Seein'  as  this  man  Jones  was  dead. 
Better  to  jes'  not  let  her  know 
Nothin'  o'  that  fer  a  week  er  so. 

— /antes  Whitcomb  Riley. 


A  lady  of  great  beauty  and  attractiveness,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  an  ardent  admirer  of  Ireland, 
once  said  at  a  dinner:  "  Really,  I  think  I  was 
meant  for  an  Irishwoman."  "  Madam,"  said  a  son 
of  Erin,  "  thousands  would  back  me  in  saying  that 
you  were  meant  for  an  Irish  man" 


The  Unity  Club  of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church 
announces  two  lectures,  to  be  given  at  the  church, 
on  the  evenings  of  September  8ih  and  22d,  by 
Professor  Edw.  Howard  Griggs,  of  Stanford 
University.  Subjects:  "A  Walk  in  Florence" 
and  "  Self-Culture  in  the  Vocation." 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Eknkstinh  Krhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

The  Grand  Opera  Season.  Week  Beginning  September 
7th.  Monday,  "  Lucia."  Tuesday,  "  Romeo  and  Juliet." 
Wednesday,  "  II  Trovatore,"  Thursday,  "  The  Bohemian 
Girl."     Friday,  "  Lucia."    Saturday,  "  II  Trovatore." 

Sunday  Evening,  September  13th,  First  Presentation  in 
This  City  of  Humperdink's  *'  Hansel  and  Gretel." 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Monday  Next,   September  7th.      Second  Week.      The 
Greatest  Production  of  the  Age, 

-:-    MADAME     SANS-GENE    -:- 

With  Katliryn  Kidder  in  the  Title-R61e.    Magnifi- 
cent Scenery.     Gorgeous  Costumes.     House 
Crowded  at  Every  Performance. 

Monday,  Sept.  14th,  Last  Week  Madame  Sans-Gene 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Monday  Night,  September  7th.     Davis  and  Keogh's  Stu- 
pendous Sensational  Scenic  Spectacle, 

-:-     ON     THE     BOWERY    -:- 

Introducing  the  Bowery's  King.  8TEVE  BSODIE, 

Champion  Bridge  Jumper  of  the  World.     Vivid 

Pictures  of  Greater  New  York.     Carloads 

of  Elaborate  Scenic  Pictures. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander.  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 


And  Now  Comes  the  Climax  of  Them  All.    The  Famous 
Society  Comedy  by  De  Mille  and  Belasco, 

-:.    T  H  E     TKT  IFE    -:- 

The  Longest, Run  of  Any  Play  Ever  Presented  at  the 

Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York.    To  Be  Produced  by 

THE    FKAWLEY    COMPANY. 

New  Scenery  and  Accessories  from  the  Original  Models. 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

O'Farrell  Street,  bet.  Stockton  and  Powell. 
Belasco,  Doane  &  Jordan.  ..Lessees  and  Managers 

Last  Performances  of TURNED  UP 


Commencing  on  Monday,  September  7th,  That  Funniest 
of  Comedies, 

ALL   THE    COMFORTS    OF    HOME  ! 

Prices  :  15,  35,  35,  and  50  cents ;  Matinees  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  ze,  25,  and  35  cents.     'Phone,  Black  991. 

The  costliest  flavor  of  Schill- 
ing's Best  tea  is  as  good  a 
money's-worth  as  the  other  fla- 
vors, but  it  is  a  different  sort  of 
money's-worth  :  an  eloquent  ap- 
peal to  epicurean  tastes. 

It  is  cheap  —  200  cups  to  a 
pound  —  and  it  makes  a  plain 
meal  luxurious. 

The  Blend,  $1.25  a  pound  at 
grocers'. 


A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


BALANCE  OF  STOCK 


French  Lace  Curtains  and  Venetian  Laces 

To  be  Sold  at  Coat. 


Great  Reduction  Solid,  Well-Seasoned,  and 
Artistically    Carved 

PURNITUHE. 


WOOD    CAKTING,    MANTLES,   and    FINE 
GRILL.  WOBK  Blade  to  Order. 


Before  Baying  any  Presents  inspect  the 

P.    ROSSI     CO.    STOCK 

At  117  Sutter  St.,  bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


GALVANIZED    IRON— APOLLO. 

First-class  work  of  all  sorts  is  done  with  Apollo. 
Some  sorts  can  be  well-enough  done  with  inferior 
iron.     It  don't  pay. 

Apollo  takes  less  time  and  saves  money.  You 
can't  afford  to  use  refractory  iron. 

Apollo  obeys  the  tool,  and  makes  no  fuss. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


September  7,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Frawley  Company  in  "The  Wife." 
The  two  weeks'  run  of  "  The  Social  Trust  "  will 
come  to  an  end  with  the  performance  of  to-morrow 
(Sunday)  evening.  The  production  of  the  new 
play  has  been  an  excellent  one,  both  as  regards  the 
casting  of  the  various  parts  and  the  elaborate  man- 
ner in  which  it  was  put  on  the  stage.  It  has  drawn 
uniformly  large  houses  throughout  the  fortnight, 
and  ranks  among  the  most  popular  plays  the 
Frawley  Company  has  given  as. 

Next  Monday  night  "  The  Wife  "  will  be  given. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  successful  of  the  Lyceum 
plays,  Georgia  Cayvan  particularly  having  made  a 
decided  success  in  the  titular  r61e.  The  story  is 
that  of  a  girl  who  is  tricked  into  discarding  her 
lover  and  marrying  a  man  who  has  always  had  her 
respect,  and  the  play  shows  how  his  generous  con- 
duct, when  he  learns  the  deception  that  has  been 
practiced  upon  both  of  them,  eventually  wins  her 
love.  The  cast  by  which  it  will  be  presented  by 
the  Frawley  Company  is  one  of  even  excellence, 
and  the  mounting  of  the  play  will  be  very  hand- 
some in  point  of  stage-settings  and  costumes. 


Steve  Brodie  in  "  On  the  Bowery." 
Mr.  Steve  Brodie,  who  makes  his  first  appear- 
ance in  this  city  on  Monday  night  at  the  California 
Theatre,  is  a  man  of  national  reputation,  acquired 
by  dropping  from  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  into  the 
river  below.  It  was  a  feat  requiring  no  great  intel- 
lectual prowess,  but  it  has  made  him  famous,  and 
people  wish  to  see  him.  Accordingly,  he  went  on 
the  stage,  some  two  years  ago,  and  his  histrionic 
career  has  rivaled  that  of  John  L.  Sullivan. 

His  notoriety  is  exploited  in  a  play  called  "On 
the  Bowery."  It  is  a  combination  of  melodrama 
and  farce-comedy,  and  presents  many  remarkable 
pictures  of  life  in  the  East  Side  of  New  York. 
Among  the  scenes  presented  are  Mr.  Brodie's  cele- 
brated saloon,  the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  the  "  L" 
road,  and  the  personages  who  take  part  in  the  play 
are  all  types  of  Bowery  life. 

The  New  Alcazar  Stock  Company. 
The  Alcazar  Theatre  was  re-opened  last  Monday 
night  under  the  management  of  Belasco,  Doane 
&  Jordan.  The  cozy  little  theatre  was  crowded  to 
the  doors  with  an  audience  which  gave  hearty  ex- 
pression of  their  approval  of  the  new  stock  com- 
pany. The  performance  began  with  the  one-act 
comedy,  "  The  Little  Rebel,"  by  J.  Sterling  Coyne, 
in  which  Frank  Doane,  Mrs..  Henry  Vandenhoff, 
and  Amy  Lee  had  the  principal  parts,  and  this 
was  followed  by  Mark  Melford's  lively  comedy, 
"Turned  Up."  Among  the  well-known  people  in 
the  cast  were  J.  B.  Polk,  John  T.  Sullivan,  Frank 
Doane,  Adele  Belgarde,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates,  and 
Mrs.  Vandenhoff. 

Next  week  "  All  the  Comforts  of  Home  "  will  be 
the  play.  John  T.  Sullivan  will  have  the  rdle  of 
Alfred  Hastings,  the  impecunious  young  man  who 
has  a  comfortable  residence  temporarily  on  his 
hands  ;  Adele  Belgarde  will  be  the  actress  lodger  ; 
J.  B.  Polk  will  be  the  Mr.  Bender,  and  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Bates  will  be  bis  wife  ;  Amy  Lee  will  be  the  slavey; 
and  Frank  Doane  the  Christopher  Dabney.  With 
.  such  plays  and  such  a  company,  the  cheap  prices 
that  now  obtain  at  the  Alcazar  should  make  the 
season  eminently  successful. 


Kathryn  Kidder's  Second  Week. 
.  The  appearance  of  Kathryn  Kidder  in  the  Amer- 
ican version  of  Sardou's  "  Madame  Sans-Gene  "  at 
the  Baldwin  has  been  greeted  throughout  the  week 
by  large  audiences,  among  whom  there  were  many 
theatre-parties.  The  handsome  mounting  of  the 
play  has  been  especially  admired,  and  there  is 
every  indication  that  "  Madame  Sans-Gene"  will 
enjoy  a  prosperous  run  during  the  remaining  two 
weeks  of  its  stay  here. 


The  Tivoli  Grand-Opera  Season. 

"  Rigoletto "  will  be  repeated  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  this  (Saturday)  evening,  with  De 
Vries  in  the  title-rdle  and  Nina  Bertini-Humphrys 
as  Gilda,  and  the  week  will  close  to-morrow  night 
with  the  last  performance  of  "  Ernani,"  with  Mme. 
Natali,  Michelena,  Abramoff,  and  Raffael  in  the 
cast. 

Four  operas  will  be  given  next  week.  On  Mon- 
day and  Friday  evenings,  Donizetti's  "  Lucia  di 
Lammermoor "  will  be  sung  in  Italian.  Ida 
Valerga  will  be  the  Lucy  Ashton  ;  Michelena 
will  be  the  Lord  Edgar  ;  De  Vries  will  be  the 
Henry  Ashton  ;  and  Abramoff  will  be  the  Ray- 
mond. On  Tuesday  evening,  Gounod's  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet"  will  be  sung  in  English,  with  Nini 
Bertini-Humphrys,  Abramoff,  Michelena,  Raffael, 
and  Pache  in  the  cast.  "II  Trovatore"  will  be 
sung  on  Wednesday,  with  Michelena  as  Manrico 
and  De  Vries  and  Bernice  Holmes  in  the  other 
leading  parts,  and  it  will  be  repeated  on  Saturday 
with  Pache  in  Michelena's  r6le.  The  opera  for 
Thursday  evening  will  be  "  The  Bohemian  Girl," 
with  Nini  Bertini-Humphrys  as  Arline,  Raffael  as 
Count  Arnheim,  Bernice  Holmes  as  the  Queen  of 
the  Gypsies,  and  Martin  Pache  as  Thaddeus. 

The  first  performance  in  this  city  of  Humper- 
dmk's  fairy   idyl,  "Hansel    and   Gretel,"   will   be 


given  on  Sunday  evening,  September  13th.  It  has 
been  in  preparation  for  several  weeks,  and  will  be 
given  with  an  excellent  cast,  enlarged  orchestra 
and  chorus,  handsome  scenery,  and  novel  light 
effects.  Joseph  Hirschbach,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  now  famous  young  composer, 
will  have  charge  of  the  orchestra  during  the  presen- 
tation of  this  piece,  which  is  to  be  continued  at  the 
Tivoli  until  the  return  of  the  grand  opera  company 
from  the  south. 


The  Big  Circus. 

The  street  parade  of  the  big  combined  shows  of 
Adam  Forepaugh  and  the  Sells  Brothers  on  Thurs- 
day was  a  magnificent  display,  and  has  aroused  the 
liveliest  anticipations  of  what  the  circus  itself  will 
be.  It  was  such  a  gorgeous  pageant  as  might  have 
been  seen  in  ancient  Rome,  when  the  conquering 
legions  returned,  leading  their  train  of  spoils,  and 
slaves,  and  strange  beasts. 

This  circus  is  the  best  that  has  ever  visited  San 
Francisco,  and  it  may  expect  very  large  audiences 
at  every  performance,  for  the  public  here  likes  cir- 
cuses, and  it  has  not  seen  one  in  a  long  time.  The 
first  performance  at  Central  Park  was  given  on 
Thursday,  and  there  are  to  be  performances  every 
afternoon  at  two  o'clock  and  every  evening  at 
eight  through  next  Saturday,  September  12th. 


Notes. 
Georgia  Cayvan's  starring  tour  begins  at  Palmer's 
Theatre,  New  York,  October  3d. 

"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda "  is  to  succeed 
"  Madame  Sans-G&ne  "  at  the  Baldwin. 

Kate  Rorke  has  been  engaged  by  Beerbohm 
Tree  as  leading  lady  for  his  American  tour. 

Peter  Dailey's  new  farce-comedy  is  called  "A 
Good  Thing,"  and  in  it  he  has  the  rdle  of  a  voluble 
auctioneer. 

It  is  said  that  J.  I.  C.  Clarke  is  writing  a  play  for 
Henry  Irving,  in  which  George  Washington  will  be 
the  central  character. 

Augustin  Daly  announced  while  in  London  that 
he  has  definitely  abandoned  the  much  talked  of  re- 
vival of  "  Henry  IV." 

Richard  Mansfield  is  rehearsing  his  new  com- 
pany in  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  His  tour 
will  begin  early  next  month. 

Sadie  Martinot  is  to  be  a  star  in  the  near  future, 
in  a  comedy  now  being  written  for  her.  She  will 
be  under  Charles  Frohman's  management. 

Wallace  Shaw,  who  plays  Fouch£  in  "Madame 
Sans-Gene,"  is  a  native  son  of  this  State.  He  has 
been  on  the  stage  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

Nellie  McHenry  produced  her  new  play,  "A 
Night  in  New  York,"  a  few  days  ago.  In  it  she 
has  the  part  of  a  rollicking  burlesque  actress. 

"The  Matrimonial  Maze,"  a  comedy  by  Walter 
Craven,  is  to  be  given  by  the  Frawley  Company  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  after  the  run  of  "The 
Wife." 

Lillian  Dane,  a  pupil  of  the  Columbia  Theatre 
School  of  Dramatic  Art,  has  been  engaged  for  the 
company  that  will  play  "  A  Railroad  Ticket  "  next 
season. 

Alice  Yates  Grant  has  written  another  play, 
"  The  Dummy,"  which  is  being  rehearsed  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  School  of  Dra- 
matic Art. 

When  Maurice  Barrymore  starts  out  with  his 
new  company,  "  Roaring  Dick  &  Co.,"  next  season, 
he  will  probably  have  Marie  Burroughs  to  play  the 
leading  rdle. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Abbey  is  anxious  to  return  to  the 
stage  if  she  can  secure  a  desirable  engagement. 
Otherwise  she  does  not  wish  to.  She  has  already 
declined  the  role  of  an  old  woman. 

"Squire  Kate,"  in  which  Georgia  Cavyan  made 
a  great  success  some  four  years  ago,  is  to  be  in  her 
starring  repertoire.  She  has  just  bought  the  Amer- 
ican rights  from  Robert  Buchanan. 

Among  the  attractions  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
during  the  coming  year  will  be  "  Chimmie  Fad- 
den,"  "The  Prodigal  Father,"  "The  Devil's 
Auction,"  Corinne,  and  Joseph  Murphy. 

Michelena,  of  the  Tivoli  Grand  Opera  Company, 
is  a  Venezuelan  by  birth,  and  was  educated  for  his 
profession  by  the  government.  He  made  his  first 
visit  to  this  city  with  the  Abbott  troupe  in  January, 
1887. 

The  next  attraction  at  the  Columbia  Theatre 
after  the  Frawley  Company's  engagement  will  be 
"  Trilby,"  presented  by  the  company  which  has 
been  in  Australia.  It  is  expected  to  arrive  here  on 
the  next  steamer. 

Phil  Branson,  Irene  Perry,  Mathilde  Cotrelly, 
and  Ed  Knight  are  among  the  well-known  singers 
who  are  supporting  Jeff  de  Angelis  in  "The 
Caliph,"  a  new  opera,  which  was  produced  in  New 
York  last  Thursday  night. 

The  second  son  of  Tommaso  Salvini  has  re- 
cently made  his  appearance  on  the  stage  in  Naples. 
He  is  said  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  his 
father,  and  was  very  well  received  in  "Hamlet" 


and  the  old  Dumas  play,  "  Kean."  There  is  a  re- 
port, by  the  way,  that  Alexander  Salvini  is  so  ill 
that  he  will  not  act  next  season. 

R.  N.  Stephens,  who  wrote  "On  the  Bowery" 
for  Steve  Brodie,  is  the  man  who  dramatized  Stan- 
ley Weyman's  "  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  which  E. 
H.  Sothern  is  soon  to  produce  in  New  York  under 
the  title,  "  An  Enemy  to  the  King." 

This  is  strange.  A  paragraph  in  a  dramatic 
newspaper  says:  "At  the  recent  horse-show  at 
Long  Branch,  Miss  Lillian  Russell's  horses,  Punch 
and  Judy,  won  the  second  prize  in  their  particular 
class.     They  had  no  competitors." 

It  has  been  decided  that  "  The  Sporting 
Duchess,"  instead  of  being  played  for  a  fortnight 
at  the  Baldwin  by  a  special  company,  shall  be 
made  one  of  the  features  of  the  coming  stock- 
company  season  at  the  California  Theatre. 

"Madame  Sans-Gene,"  in  which  Kathryn  Kid- 
der is  appeariog  at  the  Baldwin,  is  to  be  presented 
by  Henry  Irving  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in  Novem- 
ber. He  will  be  the  Napoleon  of  the  production, 
and  Ellen  Terry  will  be  the  Madame  Sans-Gene. 

The  snuff-box  that  Augustus  Cook  uses  in  his 
impersonation  of  Napoleon  in  "Madame  Sans- 
Gene  "  at  the  Baldwin,  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  one 
Napoleon  carried  at  his  coronation.  The  original 
is  now  preserved  in  the  French  National  Museum. 

Frederick  Robinson,  an  English  actor  who  has 
been  in  this  country  for  some  thirty  years,  and 
who  was  the  original  Jim  the  Penman  in  San 
Francisco,  has  gone  to  London  under  engagement 
to  play  old  men  parts  in  Henry  Irving's  company. 

The  dispute  as  to  who  shall  have  the  late  Frank 
Mayo's  rdle  in  "  Pudd'nhead  Wilson"  is  to  be 
settled  by  an  auction  sale.  Edwin  F.  Mayo  is 
anxious  to  take  his  father's  place,  but  Charles 
Evans,  who  is  a  half-owner  of  the  drama,  prefers 
to  see  Odell  Williams  in  it. 

A  curious  pin  that  is  to  be  seen  on  every  costume 
that  Kathryn  Kidder  wears,  and  which  she  regards 
as  her  mascot,  is  a  badge  of  one  of  the  college 
fraternities,  the  Alpha  Delta  Phis.  It  was  given  to 
her  by  her  brother,  who  is  a  member,  and  has  been 
observed  with  deep  interest  by  the  members  of  the 
local  chapter  at  the  university  across  the  bay. 

Mrs.  Hulda  Snell,  the  grandmother  of  Eleanor 
Calhoun,  the  actress,  has  abandoned  her  claim  to 
the  millions  of  the  late  A.J,  Davis,  the  Montana 
miner.  She  has  discovered  that  her  first  husband 
and  the  dead  millionaire  had  known  each  other, 
mined  on  the  same  river,  and  dwelt  in  the  same 
camp,  but  were  two  different  men  in  spite  of  the 
similarity  of  names. 

Miss  Leila  Owen  Ellis,  a  young  San  Franciscan 
who  has  met  with  flattering  success  in  New  York, 
where  she  went,  not  many  months  ago,  to  enter 
Nelson  Wheatcroft's  school  of  acting,  is  now  in 
town  on  a  visit  to  her  mother.  She  will  give  a 
dramatic  recital  next  Thursday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 10th,  at  Beethoven  Hall,  which  will  be  her 
only  public  appearance  in  this  city  before  she  re- 
turns to  New  York. 

Lelia  Farrell,  who  was  a  Bijou  divinity  in  New 
York  in  "  Little  Jack  Sheppard,"  is  to  return  to  the 
stage  in  vaudeville.  Being  interviewed  by  an 
Evening  Sun  reporter,  she  expressed  doubts  as  to 
the  reception  that  would  greet  her.  "  After  a  long 
absence,  you  can  not  tell  how  the  young  ideas  are 
going  to  treat  you,  and  then,"  added  Miss  Farrell, 
naively,  "  you  must  remember  that  I  am  a  whole 
year  older  than  I  was  ten  years  ago." 

"  Rosemary,"  the  play  in  which  John  Drew  is  to 
open  the  Empire  Theatre  season  in  New  York,  was 
originally  produced  in  London  last  May  by  Charles 
Wyndham.  In  it  Mr.  Drew  will  have  the  role  of 
an  old  man.  In  the  first  act,  the  time  of  which  is 
before  the  coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  Mr.  Drew 
is  a  middle-aged  philosopher,  and  falls  in  love  with 
the  fairer  member  of  a  pair  of  runaway  lovers 
whom  he  is  befriending  ;  and  in  the  last  act  he  is 
supposed  to  be  more  than  eighty  years  old,  and 
reads  a  letter,  yellow  with  age,  written  to  him  by 
the  girl  he  loved  before  the  Indian  mutiny,  in  which 
both  she  and  her  husband  perished. 


The  second  of  the  series  of  free  public  lectures 
on  gold  mining,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Gold 
Mining  Exchange,  will  be  given  at  the"  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Market  Street,  on  Friday  evening, 
September  n,  1896,  at  8  o'clock.  Mr.  Augustus  J. 
Bowie,  M.  E.,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  favor- 
ably known  engineers  on  the  coast,  will  lecture  in  a 
general  way  on  gold  mining  in  California,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Ropp,  superintendent  of  the  Selby  Smelt- 
ing Company,  will  discourse  on  modern  processes 
of  reducing  ores  in  relation  to  the  cheapening  of 
the  cost  of  mining.  No  charge  for  admission  will 
be  made. 

Miss  Rose  Adler  is  to  be  the  recipient  of  a  fare- 
well concert  prior  to  her  departure  in  November 
for  Paris,  where  she  will  enter  the  operatic  con- 
servatory.          

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


(MARiANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 
u  I  can  certainly  add  my  testimony 
to  the  virtues  of  Vin  Mariani.    I  am 
well  convinced  of  its  excellence  and 
quality." 


Sir  Henry  Irving 
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SEPT.  3d 


San  Francisco.      GRAND 
Central  Park.     OPENING 

in  HATS  THURSDAY 

1U  ONXY.  EVENING. 

Every  Afternoon  at  2.    Evening  at  8. 

THE  BIG  SH0W~0F  THE  WORLD ! 

THE    GREAT- 

ADAM 

4    PAW  AND 

SELLS 
BROS. 

AMERICA'S    GREATEST 

SHOWS     COMBINED. 
THE  LARGEST  MENAG- 
ERIE IN  THE  WORLD. 

4— BIG   CIRCUSES-4 

300— STAK   ARTISTS— 300 
100— GKEAT    ACTS— 100 

Two  Herds  of  Performing  Ele- 
phants, Educated  Seals  and  Sea 
Lions.  Two  Great  Hippopotamuses. 
The  Only  Living  Rhinoceros.  Great- 
est Performing  Beasts.  Beyond  All 
Comparison  the  Largest,  Richest  and 
Most  Complete  Arenic  and  Zoolog- 
ical Enterprise  io  the  World.  Two 
Performances  Daily,  at  3  and  8  p.  h. 
Door  Open  an  Hour  Earlier.  Seat- 
ing Capacity  15.000.  25  Uniformed 
Ushers.  Numbered  Coupon.  Actu- 
ally, Reserved  Seats  on  Sale  at  Pacific  Music  Co's., 
816  Market  Street. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  187  7  to  1896  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVIII.— can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


VAVWS 

TABULES 


Mr.  Xeno  W.  Putnam,  a  literary  man 
and  a  student  of  advertising,  residing  at 
Harmonsburg,  Pa.,  under  date  of  June 
3,  1893,  writes  as  follows  :  "  Not  long 
since  I  came  upon  a  '  Knight  of  the 
Road '  taking  something  from  a  small 
vial,  a  circumstance  that  I  would  hardly 
have  noticed  had  not  my  eye  fallen  upon 
the  well-known  Ripans  label.     Then  I 
was  interested,  and  proceeded  to  interview 
him,     *  What  do  I  take  "em  fur  ? '  he 
answered  my  query.     '  See  here,  young 
fellow,  what  do  ye  take  yer  swag  fur  ? 
Fun,  ain't  it  ?    Yer  see,  when  a  fellow's  - 
liver  and  stomach  is  out  er  whack  ther 
ain't  much  fun  in  my  biz  ;  so  I  gets 
these  here  pills  and  then  I  have  fun. 
A  fellow  can  have  lots  o'  fun  trampin' 
if  'is  stomach's  in  good  order.     So  that's 
what  I  takes  'em  fur  ;  just  fun.    Where 
do  I  live  ?    Usually  about  where  I 
happen  ter  be.    Yer  see,  I  live  there 
because  I  hain't  happened  to  die  there 
yet,  thanks  ter  these  little  fellows,' 
holding  up  the  vial.     Partly  in  a  spirit 
of  jest  I  told  him  it  might  be  considerably 
to  his  advantage  to  give  some  address 
where  he  might  be  reached.     '  I  don't 
take  no  advantages,'  he  answered  sagely, 
•I  just  take  these  'er  pills  an'  travel.' 
The  circumstance  was  so  unique  that  I 
decided  to  report  it  to  you," 

Ripans  Taboles  are  sold  by  druggists,  or 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  B 
cal  Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  y. 
vial,  10  cents. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


September  7,  i* 


VANITY    FAIR. 


It  has  been  reserved  for  Australia  to  introduce 
the  bicycle  into  the  ball-room.  England  has  had 
her  bicycle  gymkhanas,  Princess  Letitia  Bonaparte 
has  given  al  fresco  bicycle  parties  at  her  villa  near 
Turin,  but  Lord  and  Lady  Brassey  are  the  first  to 
furnish  their  ball-room  with  a  bicycle-track  and 
banked  ends.  The  occasion  was  their  first  ball  of 
the  season  at  Government  House,  in  Melbourne, 
on  July  7th,  and  a  musical  ride  on  bicycles  was  an 
important  part  of  the  programme.  It  was  an 
adaptation  of  the  musical  rides  of  the  Household 
Brigade  or  the  Scots  Greys,  and  those  who  par- 
ticipated spent  several  days  practicing  the  evolu- 
tions, sometimes  for  three  hours  at  a  stretch. 
Though  the  highly  polished  floors  had  been 
heavily  dusted  with  French  chalk,  several  riders 
had  slight  mishaps  from  side-slipping,  but  these 
interfered  but  little  with  the  success  of  the  affair. 
The  figures  executed  were  a  blend  of  the  cavalry 
ride  and  the  quadrille,  as  indicated  by  the  com- 
mands used  in  practicing,  such  as  "  Ladies,  right 
turn  ;  gentlemen,  left -turn — chain — ladies  to  the 
centre,"  and  so  on.  The  ladies  wore  cycling  cos- 
tumes of  pale  blouses,  with  dark-blue  ties  and 
dark-blue  skirts.  Lady  Brassey  did  not  take  part 
in  this  first  musical  ride,  but  she  intends  to  be  in 
the  second.  Among  those  who  did  participate 
were  Lord  Brassey,  Captain  and  the  Honorable 
Mrs.  Freeman-Thomas,  Captain  and  Mrs,  Nevill, 
Commander  Collins,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
others  whose  names  are  less  widely  known. 

It  is  high  time  for  some  manufacturer  to  come 
forward  and  make  men's  ties  in  sizes,  as  collars  are 
made.  The  person  who  wears  made-up  ties  can 
accommodate  the  length  of  the  band  to  the  size  of 
bis  neck  by  taking  up  the  slack  at  the  buckle,  but 
the  self-respecting  man  who  ties  his  own  ties  finds 
them  all  of  one  length — and  that  length  suitable 
only  for  a  man  who  wears  an  eighteen-inch  collar — 
and  either  has  to  chop  off  an  end,  make  a  bunch 
at  the  back  of  his  neck  by  gathering  up  the  super- 
fluous inches  in  the  middle,  or  wander  around  be- 
hind a  butterfly  bow  that  might  serve  as  a  sign- 
board. The  only  alternative  is  to  have  one's  ties 
made  to  order,  and  that  is  not  practicable  in  San 
Francisco,  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  variety 
of  patterns  of  proper  materials  to  choose  from. 
The  man  who  will  make  ties  in  sizes 'will  make  a 
fortune. 


The  following  advertisement  appeared  in  a  Lon- 
don paper  the  other  day  : 

"Americans  and  others  in  London  for  the  autumn  may 
have  excellent  address  for  letters  and  callers  at  reason- 
able terms  by  applying  in  first  instance  to ." 

A  young  woman  who  was  curious  enough  to  in- 
vestigate this  announcement,  went  to  a  fashionable 
house  in  the  best  part  of  the  West  End,  where 
(according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Sun),  she  was  received  by  a  neatly  dressed  servant, 
who  conducted  her  to  the  drawing-room  and  thus 
explained  herself:  "You  see,  ma'am,  I'm  cook 
here  and  my  husband's  butler,  and  all  the  family 
being  at  the  sea-side  for  two  months  now,  we 
thought  up  the  idea  of  letting  people  have  their 
letters  addressed  here  and  receiving  a  few  callers, 
charging  them  something  for  each  letter  and  call. 
We  know  there's  lots  of  foreigners — Americans 
and  such  like — as  haven't  much  money  and  can't 
afford  to  live  in  neighborhoods  like  this,  but  want 
their  friends  to  think  they're  in  a  good  part.  So 
they  can  live  in  a  cheap  street,  but  give  this  ad- 
dress, and  arrange  to  receive  their  letters  and  visit- 
ors here.  We'll  supply  the  house  paper  and  en- 
velopes, you  know,  and  we  could  let  you  have  tea 
for  two  shillings  in  the  back  drawing-room  when 
callers  came."  The  charge  for  receiving  letters 
would  be  sixpence  each,  and  everything  would  be 
done  to  make  hostess  and  callers  feel  perfectly  at 
home.  Finally  the  inquirer  asked  :  "  Suppose  your 
mistress  should  return  suddenly  when  I  was  receiv- 
ing callers  and  drinking  tea  in  the  drawing-room  ?  " 
"  Well,  she  won't  be  back  till  October  ;  but,  in  case 
of  accident,  you'd  have  to  go  down  to  the  kitchen 
and  be  let  out  of  the  basement  door."  • 


The  news  that  women's  waists  are  growing  larger 
has  been  deemed  sufficiently  important  and  authori- 
tative to  deserve  the  dignity  of  being  cabled  from 
Paris.  The  great  couturiers  have  been  interviewed 
and,  while  many  admit  the  fact  grudgingly,  they 
agree  that  the  women  of  Paris  are  ordering  their 
gowns  made  an  inch  and  a  half  or  two  inches 
larger  than  formerly.  This  radical  change  in 
feminine  fashion  has  been  made  by  the  bicycle. 
For  years  artists  have  been  declaring  that  the 
wasp-waist  is  a  monstrosity,  that  it  violates  all  the 
canons  of  art,  and  physicians,  despairing  of  accom- 
plishing anything  by  appeals  for  the  claims  of 
future  generations,  have  proved  that  a  pinched 
waist  spoils  the  complexion  and  reddens  the  nose 
and  hands,  but  the  woman  of  fashion  has  heeded 
them  not.  But  when  she  took  to  the  bicycle  she 
found  that  she  needed  more  room  in  her  corsets  to 
breathe  properly,  and  hence  the  increase  in  her 

-•is:    measure    has   become   an   accepted    fact. 

merican  women  have  always  been  more  sensible 
in  this  matter  than  the  French,  although  not  so 
.uany  years  ago  fashionable  women  wore  eighteen 
?.nd  nineteen-inch  corsets.    Since  1840  a  change 


has  been  gradually  taking  place,  and  to-day  the 
average  waist  measure  of  American  women  is 
twenty-six  inches.  Dressmakers  say  that  Boston 
women  have  the  smallest  waists  in  the  country,  and 
San  Francisco  women  the  best  proportioned.  New 
York  comes  second  in  the  list  of  well  -  developed 
women,  Chicago  third,  and  Baltimore  fourth.  One 
decided  benefit,  by  the  way,  that  will  be  effected 
by  this  increase  of  Frenchwomen's  waists  will  come 
from  the  fact  that  it  will  make  French  fashions 
more  adaptable  for  American  women.  The  aver- 
age French  waist  has  been  twenty  -  two  inches, 
while  the  American  average  has  been  three  or  four 
inches  larger,  and  modistes  have  been  put  to  their 
wit's  end  to  accommodate  French  designs  to  Ameri- 
can figures. 

Divorce  is  coming  to  be  so  common  an  incident 
in  fashionable  society  that  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  devise  a  code  of  etiquette  for  the 
guidance  of  the  lady  who  is  reaping  its  benefits  and 
her  friends.  "  The  individual  herself,"  says  this 
new  code,  "when  public  announcement  is  made 
of  the  legal  processes  by  which  she  will  enter  on  a 
stage  of  peculiar  widowhood,  always  waits  to  know 
on  what  terms  she  will  be  received  by  her  friends 
when  legally  absolved  from  her  matrimonial  obli- 
gations. The  friend  who  agrees  to  uphold  and 
countenance  the  wife  in  the  case,  always  gives  at 
once  proof  of  sympathy.  It  is  in  eminent  good 
taste  to  call,  after  the  fashion  of  a  condoling  ac- 
quaintance, leave  a  card  at  the  door,  and  send  up 
a  modest  offering  of  flowers.  If  no  flowers  are 
employed  as  indications  of  good-will,  a  message  of 
non-committal  kindliness  and  an  inquiry  after  the 
lady's  health  are  proper.  Again,  when  the  legal  busi- 
ness is  at  an  end  and  the  feminine  actor  in  the 
domestic  tragedy  retires  for  a  time  to  her  par- 
ent's house  or  makes  ready  to  go  abroad,  the 
indications  of  unaltered  interest  are  made  through 
the  medium  of  visiting-cards  personally  delivered. 
Ten  days  or  two  weeks  having  elapsed,  a  call  is  in 
order,  and  an  invitation  is  often  given  to  a  small 
and  formal  dining.  Usually,  when  50  much  cere- 
mony is  observed,  the  very  deferential  negotiations 
come  to  an  end,  or  merge  into  the  usual  polite  in- 
tercourse. Where  the  friendship  is  more  in- 
timate, a  short  and  carefully  expressed  note  should 
be  dispatched  to  the  lady.  After  a  time,  a  call  is 
in  order.  No  more  recognition  of  these  courtesies 
is  required  of  the  recipient  than  the  simple  *  Thank 
you '  of  a  wife  bereaved  by  death  of  her  chosen 
mate." 


BICYCLE    SONG. 


A  combined  legging  and  stocking  for  fair  bi- 
cyclists has  been  invented  by  an  ingenious  Chicago 
woman.  She  found — as  what  woman  rider  has 
not  ? — that  the  usual  high  bicycling  boots  and  thick 
leggings  were  too  warm  for  summer  wear,  and  she 
did  not  regard  simple  low  shoes  and  thin  stocking 
as  quite  the  proper  thing,  so  she  set  her  wits  to 
work  and  devised  a  compromise  between  the  two. 
It  consists  of  an  ordinary  stocking,  to  which  a 
gaiter  is  attached  at  the  ankle.  The  garment  may 
be  worn  in  the  same  manner  as  any  stocking. 
After  the  shoe  has  been  put  on,  the  gaiter  is  drawn 
over  it  and  fastened  in  the  usual  way  by  a  strap. 
The  garment  is  provided  with  "  dummy  "  buttons 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  an  over-legging,  and 
to  all  intents  and  purposes  it  looks  like  one,  and  is 
one,  only  that  it  is  infinitely  lighter,  more  shapely, 

and  compact. 

• 

"  Women  as  diners-out  are  rarely  sought  after," 
declares  a  professional  diner-out.  "At  the  con- 
ventional dinner-party  they  are  present  in  numbers 
equal  to  matching  the  men  guests  ;  but  in  selecting 
the  couples  the  hostess  usually  asks  her  women  for 
their  beauty,  toilet,  or  because  they  happen  to  be 
wives  of  the  men  she  desires — very  seldom  for 
any  individual  quality  they  possess,  not  more  than 
one  of  the  sex  in  five  hundred  being  able  to  meet 
the  requirements  laid  down  for  men.  One  reason 
for  this  is  their  incapacity  to  disguise  their  utter  in- 
difference to  stories  and  anecdotes." 


There  is  to  be  a  convention  of  mothers  in  Wash- 
ington, this  winter,  to  consider  various  topics  con- 
nected with  the  rearing  of  children,  but  it  seems  as 
if  a  more  appropriate  place  could  have  been  found 
for  it.  The  emancipation  of  woman  has  only  just 
begun  in  the  national  capital.  There  is  now  pend- 
ing in  court  there  a  case  in  which  a  mother  is 
seeking  to  break  the  will  of  her  husband,  who 
bequeathed  her  children  on  his  death  to  one  of  his 
relatives.  The  will  was  made  under  a  law  enacted 
by  Charles  the  Second  of  England,  in  1660,  which 
has  governed  in  the  District  of  Columbia  until,  so 
recently  as  the  session  of  Congress  just  passed, 
it  was  repealed.  The  property  rights  of  a  woman 
there  are  so  restricted  that  under  the  common  law 
which  entitles  a  man  to  his  wife's  services,  a 
woman's  earnings,  at  any  time,  and  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, even  after  desertion,  are  subject  to  the 
control  of  her  husband.  None  of  the  reputable 
medical  and  law  schools  in  Washington  matriculate 
the  sex.  Only  a  fortnight  or  so  ago,  Wimodaughsis, 
one  of  the  two  pretentious  woman's  clubs  in  the 
city,  was  obliged  to  sell  its  home  to  keep  from 
going  into  bankruptcy.  The  other  club,  much 
frequented  by  women  of  wealth  and  fashion,  is 
most  highly  prized,  not  for  its  intellectual  advant- 
ages, but  for  the  comfortable  shelter  it  offers  a 
quiet  game  of  poker. 


Light  upon  the  pedal, 

Firm  upon  the  seat. 
Fortune's  wheel  in  fetters 

Fast  beneath  our  feet, 
Leave  the  clouds  behind  us, 

Split  the  wind  we  meet, 
Swift,  oh,  swift  and  silent, 

Rolling  down  the  street ! 

When  the  dark  comes,  twinkling 

Like  fireflies  in  the  wheat, 
Bells  before  us  tinkling 

Fairily  and  feat, 
By  the  gate  of  gardens, 

Where  the  dusk  is  sweet, 
Slide  like  apparitions 

Through  the  startled  street  ! 

Spearmen  in  the  desert 

Maybe  fly  as  fleet, 
Northern  lights  in  heaven, 

Sparkles  on  the  sleet  ! 
Swift,  oh,  swift  and  silent, 

Just  before  we  greet 
The  outer  edge  of  nothing 

Turn  rolling  up  the  street  ! 
-Harriet  Prescott  Spoff&rd  in  August  St.  NicJiolas. 


Through  a  remarkable  piece  of  carelessness  on 
the  part  of  a  young  man  named  Beltart,  two  Min- 
nesota girls  were  killed  recently  and  a  third  seri- 
ously injured.  Beltart  was  herding  cattle  near  his 
home,  and  his  two  sisters  and  a  niece,  named  Dun- 
holland,  went  out  where  he  was.  He  suggested 
some  sort  of  a  game,  and  tied  the  girls  with  a 
rope,  one  end  of  which  was  tied  to  the  saddle  on 
his  pony.  A  volley  of  laughter  scared  the  pony, 
which  ran  away  and  choked  to  death  Miss  Dun- 
holland  and  one  of  the  Beltart  girls. 


Dishonored  Drafts. 

When  the  stomach  dishonors  the  drafts  made 
upon  it  by  the  rest  of  the  system,  it  is  necessarily 
because  its  fund  of  strength  is  very  low.  Toned 
with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  it  soon  begins  to 
pay  out  vigor  in  the  shape  of  pure,  rich  blood,  con- 
taining the  elements  of  muscle,  bone  and  brain. 
As  a  sequence  of  the  new  vigor  afforded  the  stom- 
ach, the  digestive  organs  perform  their  functions 
regularly,  and  the  liver  works  like  clock  work.  Ma- 
laria has  no  effect  upon  a  system  thus  reinforced. 


Ste«dman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 


The  records  at  Washington  show  that  the  title  of 
the  proposed  Chicago  Enquirer  has  been  submitted 
for  copyright,  but  there  is  no  other  record  to  lead 
to  the  belief  that  the  paper  will  appear.  It  seems 
that  the  plans  of  the  Enquirer  people  were  upset, 
owing  to  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary mechanical  plant  in  time  to  enter  into  the 
Presidential  campaign. 


There's  no  Reason  Why 

your  skirt  should  look  shabby 
if  you  use 
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SKIRT  BINDINGS. 

They  protect   the  skirt  and  the  shoes 

and   give   the   richest   and    most  elegant 

finish. 

Don't  fail  to  look    for  S.  H.   &  M.   on 
the  label  of  every  bolt  and   of   the  reel 
especially.    Refuse  all  others. 
If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,"  anew  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training:  mailed  for  2  5c. 

S.  H.  &  M;  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y .  City 


M EN N EN'S  Borated  Jalcum 

Toilet 
Powder 


Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  an 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  _nailed  for  25  cts.  ■■■  W%  Wf  ■• 
Sample  mailed. (Name  this  paper)!  fx  Ea  •» 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J  . 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  t" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  iu  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


by   all  dealers, 

everywhere,    in 

one,  three  and  five 

pound  tins,  each  bearing  this  label,  with 

trade-marks — "Cottolene"   and  steer's  head  in 

cotton-plant  wreath.  It  is  at  once  the  best, 
most  wholesome  and  least  expensive 
shortening  in  existence. 

Cottolene  has  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  good  health,  through  better  cooking, 
than  any  other  agency.    Made  only  by 

The  N.  K.  Fairbank  Company, 


St.  Louis, 


Chicago, 


Montreal, 


San  Francisco. 


Portland,  Oregon, 


September  7,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


An  eminent  queen's  counsel  once  gave  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  to  a  gentleman  who  pro- 
posed to  swear  an  affidavit,  after  having  already 
sworn  an  affidavit  in  exactly  a  contrary  sense  in 
the  course  of  the  suit.  "  Never,"  remarked  the 
queen's  counsel,  "swear  an  affidavit  when  your 
previous  affidavit  to  the  contrary  effect  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  court.  Because,  my  young  friend,"  he 
added,  "  that  would  be  lying." 


Last  session  while  John  Allen,  of  Mississippi, 
was  making  a  speech,  a  member  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  chamber  sought  repeatedly  to  interrupt 
him.  Mr.  Allen  paid  no  attention  to  him  whatever. 
Finally,  in  a  desperate  and  stentorian  voice,  the 
member  on  the  other  side  called  out :  "  Will  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  allow  me  to  interrupt 
him  for  a  moment  ?  "  "  Is  it  for  applause  ?  "  asked 
Mr.  Allen  ;  "  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  allows 
no  interruptions  except  for  applause." 


Whittier  and  Emerson  were  taking  a  drive  to- 
gether, when  they  passed  a  small,  unpainted  house 
by  the  roadside.  "There,"  said  Emerson,  point- 
ing out  the  house,  "  lives  an  old  Calvinist,  and  she 
prays  for  me  every  day.  I  am  glad  she  does.  I 
pray  for  myself."  "Does  she?"  said  Whittier; 
"what  does  thee  pray  for,  friend  Emerson?" 
"  Well,"  replied  Emerson,  "  when  I  first  open  my 
eyes  upon  the  beautiful  world,  1  thank  God  that  I 
am  alive  and  live  so  near  Boston." 


Renan  tells  a  story  of  a  church  service  in  Brit- 
tany where  the  priest  delivered  such  a  touching  ap- 
peal that  his  hearers,  with  one  exception,  shed 
tears.     But  this  one  robust  individual,  who  was 

(leaning  back  against  a  pillar,  remained  unmoved 
throughout  the  entire  sermon.  The  rest  of  the 
congregation  could  not  imagine  how  this  heart  of 
stone  had  remained  untouched.  "  And  you,"  said 
one  of  them  to  the  man,  "you  are  not  weeping  1" 
"Why,  do,"  said  he,  "I  don't  belong  to  this 
parish  !  " 

The  most  celebrated  ban  vivants  of  the  day 
graced  the  dinner-table  of  Dr.  Kitchener.  George 
Colman's  interpolation  of  a  little  monosyllable  in  a 
written  admonition  which  the  doctor  caused  to  be 
placed  on  the  mantle-piece  of  the  dining-parlor  was 
the  origin  of  such  a  drinking  bout  as  was  seldom 
permitted  under  his  roof.  The  caution  ran  thus  : 
"  Come  at  seven,  go  at  eleven."  Colman  briefly 
altered  the  sense  of  it ;  for,  upon  the  doctor's  at- 
tention being  directed  to  the  card,  he  read,  to  his 
astonishment,  "  Come  at  seven,  go  it  at  eleven  1 " 
which  the  guests  did. 


Dr.  Abernethy,  the  famous  Scotch  surgeon,  was 
a  man  of  few  words,  but  he  once  met  his  match. 
A  woman  called  at  his  office  in  Edinburgh  and 
showed  a  hand  badly  inflamed  and  swollen,  when 
the  following  dialogue,  opened  by  the  doctor,  took 
place  :  "  Burn  ?  "  "  Bruise."  "  Poultice."  The 
next  day  the  woman  called  again,  and  the  dialogue 
was  as  follows:  "Better?"  "Worse."  "More 
poultice."  Two  days  later  the  woman  made  an- 
other call,  and  this  conversation  occurred : 
"Better?"  "Well.  Fee?"  "Nothing,"  ex- 
claimed the  doctor  ;  "  most  sensible  woman  I 
ever  met  I " 


A  certain  doctor  had  occasion,  when  only  a  be- 
ginner in  the  medical  profession,  to  attend  a  trial 
as  a  witness.  Counsel,  in  cross-examining  the 
young  M.  D.,  made  several  sarcastic  remarks, 
doubting  the  ability  of  so  young  a  man  to  under- 
stand his  business.  "  Do  you  know  the  symptoms 
of  concussion  of  the  brain  ?  "  asked  the  learned 
counsel.  "I  do,"  replied  the  doctor.  "Well," 
continued  the  attorney,  "suppose  my  learned 
•friend,  Mr.  Bagwig,  and  myself  were  to  bang  our 
heads  together,  should  we  get  concussion  of  the 
brain  ? "  "  Your  learned  friend,  Mr.  Bagwig, 
might,"  said  the  doctor,  quietly. 


General  W.  F.  Molyneux  tells,  in  "  Campaigning 
in  South  Africa  and  Egypt,"  about  going  to  the 
house  of  a  Boer  to  become  his  guest  on  a  deer- 
hunt.  The  general  arrived  on  horseback,  accom- 
panied by  one  servant.  Dismounting,  he  carried 
into  the  house  a  bag  containing  what  would  meas- 
ure a  peck  or  so  of  cartridges.  The  Boer  looked 
at  the  bag  in  astonishment,  and  exclaimed  :  "  You 
Englishmen  must  be  very  rich.  Cartridges  cost  six- 
pence each  here."  Rather  mystified,  and  declar- 
ing that  there  are  poor  Englishmen,  General 
Molyneux  asked  :  "Where  are  your  cartridges?" 
"  In  this,"  replied  the  Boer,  tapping  his  double- 
barrel.  "  Then  you  don't  intend  to  do  much  shoot- 
ing ?  "  "  Well,  two  spring-buck  are  as  much  as  I 
can  carry."  "Suppose  you  miss?"  "Nobody 
misses  when  a  cartridge  costs  sixpence."  The 
sequel  was  that  the  Boer  got  his  two  deer,  one  for 
each  cartridge,  while  the  general  fired  five  shots 

and  got  one. 

♦- 

A  Jacksonville  broker,  while  traveling  in  the 
Alabama  mountains,  was  invited  by  a  friend,  a 
local  judge,  to  attend  the  trial  of  a  "  cracker  "  for 


shooting  a  "  nigger,"  and  the  prisoner  having  no 
money  to  hire  a  lawyer,  the  judge  appointed  the 
broker  to  defend  him,  alleging  that  if  the  broker 
was  not  a  lawyer,  "he  was  an  idiot  because  he 
wasn't  one  " — a  judgment  amply  supported  by  his 
conduct  of  the  case.  The  broker  cross-examined 
the  witnesses  briefly,  sending  in  now  and  then  a 
discomfiting  trajectory.  When  he  came  to  make  a 
speech,  he  said  :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have 
taken  great  pains  to  show  you  that  my  client  was  a 
respectable  citizen.  Ten  witnesses  have  asserted 
— on  oath,  mind  you — that  he  stands  high  in  his 
community."  The  defendant  was  six  feet  three 
inches  tall,  and  the  jury  smiled.  "  He  stood  high 
in  his  community,  and  that  is  sufficient.  Now  for 
the  law.  We  find  in  the  thirtieth  verse  of  the  six- 
teenth chapter  of  '  Chitty  on  Pleadings  ' — Chitty, 
gentlemen,  was  one  of  the  bravest  generals  in  the 
Confederate  Array— this  well-established  principle 
of  law."  Here  the  broker  adjusts  his  glasses, 
holds  the  book  far  off,  elevates  his  chin,  and  reads: 
"  '  No  respectable  white  man  can  be  guilty  of 
crime.'  That,  gentlemen,  is  enough.  I  leave  the 
case  in  your  hands."  Each  juror  changed  his 
quid,  looked  at  his  neighbor,  nodded,  and,  without 
leaving  their  seats,  rendered  a  loud  and  emphatic 
verdict  of  "  Not  guilty,"  and  then  joined  in  three 
cheers  for  the  defendant  and  his  lawyer. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Early  Closing  and  the  Emporium. 
923  O'Farrhll  Street,  San  Francisco, 
August  28,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that 
the  numerous  members  of  the  Dry  Goods  Men's  Early 
Closing  Association  read  your  just  article  of  last  issue 
regarding  their  claim  for  earlier  hours. 

It  is,  indeed,  monstrous  at  this  age  of  civilization,  when 
the  world  has  almost  recognized  that  from  eight  to  ten 
hours  is  as  much  as  people  can  labor,  that  a  store  which 
calls  itself  the  "  twentieth-century  store  "  should  surpass 
all  records  by  keeping  its  doors  open  till  eleven-fifteen 
p.  m.,  making  fifteen  and  one-half  hours  on  Saturday, 
and  that  in  a  business  which  requires  all  attention  and 
discipline,  as  well  as  the  petty  annoyances  of  customers, 
and  is  by  all  medical  authorities  recognized  as  most 
wearing  on  the  constitution. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Eastern  houses  to  correct  the  state- 
ment you  have  inadvertently  made,  "  that  the  Emporium 
is  following  the  example  of  Eastern  houses."  A  great 
many  of  the  large  Eastern  houses  close  at  five  o'clock 
every  evening  and  at  one  o'clock  Saturdays  through  the 
summer.  It  is  only  the  smaller  houses  that  keep  open 
to  late  hours,  and  of  course  the  conditions  are  entirely 
different  from  those  that  obtain  in  larger  ones,  as  in  the 
smaller  ones  the  employees  can  go  out  and  sit  down  when 
they  like,  and  in  the  large  ones,  discipline,  red-tapeism, 
etc.,  are  equal  to  army  regulations. 

Trusting  you  will  give  publicity  to  the  above,  as  well 
as  inform  the  public  that  Mr.  W.  D.  Harper  engaged 
many  of  the  present  employees  of  the  Emporium  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  it  would  be  a  six-o'clock 
bouse.     Yours  very  faithfully,  J.  Donovan. 

Pres.  Dry  Goods  Men's  Early  Closing  Assn. 


The  Sensational  Daily  Press. 

Oakland,  September  1,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  am  glad  that  something  is  be- 
ing said  in  behalf  of  a  suffering  public,  who  are  com- 
pelled, if  they  take  a  daily  paper,  to  subject  the  young 
to  the  horrors  of  the  illustrations  and  the  demoralizing 
stuff  that  is  published. 

The  plea  is,  "the  public  get  what  they  demand."  I 
deny  it.  We  take  the  paper  under  protest.  We  go  the 
rounds,  and  when  we  see  something  particularly  atrocious 
in  one,  we  try  another,  only  to  find  in  turn  something 
equally  bad. 

The  space-fillers  in  Oakland  are  great  offenders.  This 
is  their  legitimate  field.  Not  long  since,  a  small  boy  in 
play  threw  a  rope  over  a  little  girl's  head  ;  the  girl  was 
on  a  safety,  and  in  getting  the  rope  off,  her  cheek  was 
scratched.  The  mother  had  the  boy  arrested  for  mali- 
cious mischief,  but  the  circumstances  were  explained  to 
the  judge,  and  the  case,  very  properly,  dismissed.  It  took 
the  San  Francisco  dailies  a  week  to  exhaust  the  case. 
Columns  were  written  and  the  story  grew.  From  a 
rather  quiet  little  fellow  of  ten,  the  boy  became  a 
hoodlum  of  twenty  in  hiding  from  the  officers  of  the 
law.  The  little  girl  of  eight  became  a  young  lady,  who 
was  riding  a  bicycle,  and  was  lassoed  by  this  hoodlum  on 
horseback,  and  dragged  fifty  feet,  and  seriously  injured. 
People  here  read  this  sort  of  stuff  every  day,  and  say : 


"  Oh,  well,  no  one  believes  anything  nowadays  published 
in  the  papers."  People  afar  off  regard  Oakland  and  San 
Francisco  as  hot-beds  of  sin,  because  everything  evil  that 
occurs  is  regarded  as  a  godsend  to  the  space- fillers. 

Yours  truly,  M. 


Daughters  of  the  Revolution. 

San  Francisco,  August  27,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  In  accordance  with  the  resolu- 
tion approved  by  the  National  Board  of  Management  of 
the  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, I  would  ask  that  before  September  19th  of  this 
year  you  would  publish  in  your  columns  Washington's 
farewell  address  to  the  people  of  the  United  Statos, 
issued  September  19th,  1796— this  year  being  the  centen- 
ary of  the  event. 
The  resolution  is  as  follows  : 

"Resolved,  That  this  day  be  marked  by  a  universal 
display  of  the  flag  on  all  public  and  private  buildings  ; 

"That  the  importance  of  remembering  this  day  be 
placed  before  all  patriotic  organizations,  presidents  of 
colleges,  superintendents  of  public  schools,  all  institu- 
tions of  learning,  boards  of  trade,  and  civil  authorities  ; 
"That  the  public  press  be  appealed  to  to  republish 
this  '  Washington's  Legacy,'  to  the  end  that  it  may  reach 
the  home  of  every  citizen." 

Elizabeth  Bryant  Johnston, 
Historian  General,  Soc.  Dau.  Amer.  Rev. 
Signed,  Anna  W.  Beaver, 

Corr.  Sec.  Poerta  del  Oro  Chapter, 
Soc.  Dau.  Amer.  Rev. 


The  Suffrage  Amendment  on  the  Ballots. 
California  Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

Oakland,  Cal.,  August  31,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  As  there  seems  to  be  some  con- 
fusion in  regard  to   the  number  of  the  suffrage  amend- 
ment, as  it  will  be  printed  on  the  ballot,  will  you  kindly 
publish  this  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  ? 

Sacramento,  August  25,  1896. 
Miss  Susan    B.  Anthony,  San    Francisco,  Cal. — 
Dear  Madam  :  The  amendments,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  printed  on  the  ballot  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear 
in  the  governor's  proclamation. 

Over  each  amendment  will  be  an  explanation,  stating 
the  object  and  purpose  of  the  amendment  in  brief  lan- 
guage. (Signed)  L.  H.  Brown, 

Secretary  of  State. 
It  is  "Assembly  Amendment  No.  XI.,"  but  will  un- 
doubtedly he  marked  No.  VI.  on  the  ballot. 

Respectfully  yours,  Ida  A.  Harper, 

per  S., 
Chairman  State  Press  Committee. 


Some  Appreciative  Subscribers. 

Fostoria  Glass  Company. 
L.  B.  Martin,  President, 
W.  S.  Brady,  Secretary. 

Moundsville,  W.  Va.,  August  17,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  Argonaut  I  can  not  well  do 

without.     It  is  refreshing  to  find  a  publication  that  is  not 

afraid.     Possibly  many  would  like  to  tell  the  truth  as  you 

do,  but  cowardice  or  possibility  of  losing  dollars  prevents. 

Inclosed  is  check — subscription  for  one  year. 

Very  truly,        L.  B.  Martin. 


Exchange  National  Bank, 
Jacob  Hoover,  President. 

E.  J.  Dyer,  Cashier. 

Spokane,  Wash.,  August  22,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Inclosed  please  find  San  Fran- 
cisco draft  to  your  order  for  one  year's  subscription  to 
your  paper.  I  do  not  know  how  many  years  I  have 
taken  the  Argonaut,  but  I  like  each  issue  better  than  the 
preceding  one  apparently.        Very  truly, 

E.  J.  Dyer. 

Chicora  Fertilizer  Co., 
A.  S.  J.  Perry,  President. 
Wm.  J.  McCormack,  Secretary. 

F.  Burbidge,  Superintendent. 

Geo.  A.  Wagener,  Treasurer  and  General  Manager. 
Charleston,  S.  C,  August  25,  1896. 
Editors   Argonaut:    I  inclose  for  renewal,  and  one 
new  subscriber.     I  am  much  pleased  with  your  paper. 
It  suits  me  exactly.    Yours  truly,  F,  Burbidge. 


Dauchy  Iron  Works,  Chicago,  August  29,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  wish  that  the  Argonaut  could 
he  moved  to  Chicago  or  duplicated  here.     It  is  like  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  read  your  paper. 

Yours  very  admiringly, 

Otis  Burr  Dauchv. 

Kansas  Citv,  Mo.,  August  31,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  kindly  send  me  an 
extra  or  sample  copy  of  the  best  paper  in  our  great  land 
bearing  date  of  June  1st,  and  oblige  a  subscriber 
whose  name  has  been  on  your  mailing-list  for  some  time 
past?  Yours  very  truly,  J.B.Davis. 


ON  JANUARY   1st,   1896, 

THERE    WAS    STARTED 

by  the   New-York  Life   Insurance  Company  an  organization 
known  as 

THE  NYLIC 

Embodying  an  absolutely  new  and   unique   method   of  com- 
pensation  by  which   men  of  integrity,   ability  and   energy, 

WITH    OR    WITHOUT    EXPERIENCE, 

Can   NOW   make   Life   Insurance  their  business,  and   secure 
a  DEFINITE  INCOME  continuous  throughout  life. 

For  Particulars  Apply  Direct  to  the  Company, 

JOHN  A.  McCALL,  President, 

346  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Or  to       CHAS.   A.  McLANE,  Agency  Director,  17  to  23  Second 
Floor,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  latgely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  nndersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30 to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  3  854-Inch.  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounce*,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAJtf  AUT>  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE  IN  HOUR   OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannau  Street], 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Koug.     1896* 

Gaelic 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) "Wed.,  September  30 

BelgicfVia  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  17 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freigh*   and  passage  apply  at   company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  September  11,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Sept.  6,  11,  16,  21,  26, 
and  every  6  ft  h  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  M.  Sept.  6,  io,  14,  iS,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Sept.  4,  8,  12.  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Sept.  6,  10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  ]os£  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  Ticket-office.  Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery 
Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.   CO.        ^    DAYSONLY.to 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII,        W^  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  V  S.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via   Honolulu   and   Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  September  17,  at  2  P.  M. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Spreckele  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal  Hall   Steamers, 

galling  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK: 

Britannic September  16     Britannic October  14 

Majestic September  23    Majestic October  «i 

(iermanic  . .  ■  .September  30     Germanic October  28 

Teutonic October  7    Teutonic November  4 

Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  £47.50.  Steerage  tickets 
at  low  rates.    Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  lee  I 

and  steamship  agents  la  San  Francisco 
H.  MAITLAND   KERSE 
ag  Broad  v. 
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The  Long-Requa  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Amy  Requa  and  Captain 
O.  F.  Long,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take  place  early  in  Octo- 
ber in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Oakland.  Miss  Requa  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of 
Piedmont.  Captain  Long  is  connected  with  the 
quartermaster's  department  at  the  Presidio.  He 
is  a  native  of  New  York  State,  a  graduate  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  and  has  been  in 
the  service  since  July  ist,  1872.  Miss  Lucy  King, 
cousin  of  the  bride-elect,  will  be  the  maid  of  honor, 
and  the  bridesmaids  will  comprise  Miss  Ida  Belle 
Palmer,  Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Morgan,  Miss 
Hamilton,  of  Santa  Monica,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood, 
and  Miss  Liuta  Booth.  They  will  all  wear  pink 
gowns.  As  yet  the  best  man  and  ushers  have  not 
all  been  selected,  but  it  is  known  that  they  will  be 
brother- officers  of  the  groom  and  appear  in  their 
full-dress  uniforms.  Afterward  there  will  be  a  re- 
ception at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  Pied- 
mont. The  Presidio  will  be  the  future  home  of  the 
bride  and  groom. 

The  Wetherbee  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  gave  a  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  her  home  in  Fruitvale,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Stephen  J.  Field.  Covers  were  laid  for  sixteen 
ladies  at  a  table  that  was  beautifully  decorated  in 
tones  of  yellow.  Those  invited  to  meet  Mrs.  Field 
were  : 

Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Howison,  of  Mare 
Island,  Mrs.  Harry  Reed,  of  Yolo,  Mrs.  Eddy,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift,  Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  George  Crocker,  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs. 
Whitney,  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Mrs. 
Grace  Henderson,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  and  Miss  Hen- 
shaw. 


The  Jewett  Reception. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  a  reception  re- 
cently, at  their  residence  on  Bush  Street,  to  Justice 
and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field.  The  evening  was  pleas- 
antly passed  with  conversation  and  music  and  the 
enjoyment  of  a  supper.  Among  the  guests  present 
were : 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Major  and  Mrs.  E. 
Field,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bayne,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Stewart  Beede,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker,  Judge  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs. 
Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Mrs.  Louis  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Henry 
Wetherbee,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit,  Miss  McNeil,  Miss  Milnon, 
Miss  Eva  Milnon,  Misses  Withrow,  Miss  Rutherford, 
Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Messersmith,  Mr.  E.  McAfee,  Herr  Schott,  Dr. 
Lorini,  Dr.  George  Chismore,  Lieutenant  Burgdorff, 
U.  S.  N„  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln,  Mr.  W.  F.  Aldrich,  and 
Dr.  Vowinckel. 

San  Rafael  Notes. 

The  paper-chases  that  were  inaugurated  for  the 
amusement  of  the  guests  of  the  Hotel  Rafael  have 
developed  into  quite  a  pretentious  organization, 
and  the  latest  announcement  is  a  race  meet  of  the 
San  Rafael  Hunt  Club,  to  be  held  at  the  San 
Clemente  Track  on  September  12th. 

About  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  dollars  have 
been  spent  in  putting  the  track  and  stables  in  per- 
fect order,  and  on  the  day  of  the  race  it  will  be  one 
of  the  best  half-mile  tracks  in  the  State.     The  San 


Their  Price 
Betrays  Them 


Baking  powders  sold, 
either  wholesale  or  retail, 
at  a  lower  price  than  the 
"Royal,"  are  almost  in- 
variably made  from  alum 
and  should  be  avoided 
under  all  circumstances. 

Alum  baking  powders  make  unwhole- 
some food,  and  no  housewife  having 
regard  for  the  health  of  her  family  will 
knowingly  use  them.  Resist  all  efforts  of 
pedlers  and  grocers  to  sell  them  to  you. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  low-priced 
baking  powders  contain  alum  and  are  un- 
wholesome, their  use  is  extravagant.  It 
requires  two  pounds  of  the  best  of  them 
to  go  as  far  as  one  pound  of  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  because  they  are  deficient  in 
leavening  gas. 

Economical  food,  pure  and  wholesome 
food,  and  food  that  is  of  finest  flavor, 
light,  sweet,  and  palatable,  require  the  use 
of  &QYAL  Baking  Powder. 


Clemente  Track  is  situated  in  an  ideal  spot  for 
racing.  Nestling  among  the  hills  of  Marin  County, 
it  is  sheltered  from  the  chilling  breezes  from  the 
bay.  There  are  fifteen  fine  race  box-stalls  in  the 
paddock  to  accommodate  the  visiting  ponies.  A 
grand-stand  to  seat  a  thousand  people  will  be 
erected,  and  accommodations  for  many  more  are 
being  arranged.  The  San  Francisco  and  North 
Pacific  Railroad  will  run  special  trains  to  the  track 
from  San  Francisco  and  from  northern  towns,  and 
the  meet  will  be  a  society  event  of  importance. 

The  list  of  events  for  the  day  are  : 

First  race,  one-fourth  mile — purse,  $150;  second  to  re- 
ceive $25.  For  ponies,  not  to  exceed  14  hands  2  inches  ; 
top  weight  150  pounds ;  2  pounds  allowed  for  each  half- 
inch  under  14  hands  2  inches.     Gentlemen  riders. 

Second  race,  one  mile,  free  for  all  catch  weights — 
purse,  $125  ;  second  to  receive  $25. 

Third  race,  one-half  mile,  qualified  saddle-horses  — 
purse,  $100.  Two  pounds  allowed  for  each  quarter-inch 
under  15  hands  2  inches  ;  top  weight,  165  pounds.  Gen- 
tlemen riders. 

Fourth  race,  one  mile,  Rudolph  Spreckels  cup— purse, 
$100  added  ;  second  to  receive  $25.  For  ponies  not  ex- 
ceeding 14  hand  2  inches  ;  2  pounds  allowed  for  each 
quarter-inch  under  14  hands  2  inches  ;  top  weight,  150 
pounds.    Gentlemen  riders. 

Fifth  race,  one  mile  and  a  half  over  hurdles— purse, 
$150;  second  to  receive  $25.  For  horses  and  ponies  not 
exceeding  15  hands  ;  2  pounds  allowed  for  each  half-inch 
under  15  hands  ;  top  weight,  160  pounds. 

Sixth  race,  one  mile  on  the  flat — purse,  $50.  For  horses 
or  ponies  owned  by  Marin  County  public  stables.  Catch 
weights. 

Seventh  race,  one-half  mile — Hotel  Rafael  Cup — purse, 
$100  added  ;  second  to  receive  $25.  Ponies  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  hands  2  inches;  2  pounds  allowed  for  each  quar- 
ter-inch nnder  14  hands  2  inches  ;  top  weight,  150  pounds. 
Gentleman  riders. 

The  paper-chase  and  cross-country  ride  for  this 
afternoon  will  be  led  by  Dr.  Howitt,  and  will  start 
from  the  Hotel  Rafael  at  three  o'clock.  These 
hunts  are  growing  greatly  in  favor,  each  one  hav- 
ing more  entries  than  its  predecessor,  there  being 
at  the  last  one  given  about  twenty-four  starters,  the 
majority  of  whom -were  young  ladies.  The  hunts 
will  be  continued  throughout  the  season. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  General  War- 
field  for  special  attractions  in  tennis,  by  bringing 
out  Champion  Wrenn,  W.  A.  Larnet,  who  holds 
the  next  highest  rank  in  tennis  in  the  United 
States,  and  Can  Neele,  a  former  Califomian,  but 
who  for  the  past  few  years  has  lived  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  Neele  has  won  more  tournaments  than  any 
one  player  in  the  United  States.  He  and  his 
brother,  Mr.  Samuel  Neele,  are  the  champions  in 
doubles  of  the  United  States.  There  will  be  about 
three  days  of  the  very  best  tennis,  an  invitation 
tournament,  in  which  Champion  Hardy,  ex-Cham- 
pion Taylor,  ex-Champion  Driscoll,  Mr.  Magee, 
and  the  Whitney  brothers  will  take  part.  This  in- 
vitation tournament  means  a  revival  of  the  old  en- 
thusiasm in  the  game.  The  tournament  will  be 
commenced  on  September  20th. 

Baron  von  Schroder  has  leased  from  the  United 
States  Government  for  ten  years  the  Marine  Islands, 
which  lie  in  the  bay  off  from  the  Marin  County 
shore.  It  is  his  intention  to  make  the  islands  at- 
tractive as  a  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing  resort,  to 
be  conducted  as  an  adjunct  to  the  Hotel  Rafael. 
The  islands  can  be  reached  in  thirty  minutes  from 
the  hotel,  and  will  soon  be  surveyed  for  the  im- 
provements. 

San  Francisco  Golf  Club. 

The  new  club-house  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf 
Club,  at  the  First  Avenue  gate  of  the  Presidio,  is 
now  open,  and  the  members  are  making  use  of  the 
links,  which  are  in  good  condition  for  play.  On 
Wednesday,  September  9th,  the  first  handicap 
tournament  of  the  club  will  be  held.  Members  are 
urged  to  enter,  whether  they  have  played  or  not. 
Those  who  have  played  will  be  handicapped  by 
taking  the  average  of  their  scores  for  the  season 
up  to  the  day  of  the  tournament.  On  the  day  of 
the  tournament  a  light  lunch  will  be  served  at  the 
club-house.     The  members  of  the  club  are  : 

Mr.  S.  Leonard  Abbott,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Berry, 
Mr.  William  Babcock,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  George 
Davis  Boyd,  Mr.  Alfred  Bouvier,  Mr.  Gordon  Blanding, 
Mr.  William  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  James  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  Henry 

C.  Breeden,  Mr.  Thomas  Binney,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Robert  L.  Coleman,  Mr, 
Joseph  B.  Crockett,  Mr,  Christian  de  Guigne",  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Donohoe,  Mr.  Charles  P.  Eells,  Mr.  Robert  B.  For- 
man,  Mr.  Patrick  Grant,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mr. 
J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  J.  W.  Hart,  Mr.  R.  C.  Har- 
rison, Mr.  John  Lawson,  Mr,  Edward  J.  McCntcheon, 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  McNear,  Mr.  Peter  McG.  McBean, 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Mullins,  Mr.  Percy  P.  Moore,  Mr.  John 

D.  McKee,  Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  Robert  Oxnard, 
Mr.  Charles  Page,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  George  A. 
Pope,  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall,  Mr. 
Arthur  H.  Small,  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  William 
Thomas,  Mr.  Richard  M.  Tobin,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis, 
Mr.  A.  B.  Williamson,  Mr.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  and 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  2eUe. 


The  Races  at  Del  Monte. 
The  third  annual  meet  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Pony 
and  Steeple-Chase  Racing  Association  at  Del  Monte 
came  to  an  end  last  Saturday,  and,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  it  was  the  most  brilliant  day  of  the  series. 
The  first  race  was  a  half-mile  dash  for  polo  ponies, 
and  it  was  won  by  Mr.  Walter  S.  Hobart  on  Lady 
Greensleeves.  The  next  race  was  a  mile  and 
one-sixteenth  handicap.  This  was  won  by  Duke 
Stevens.  Mr.  W.  S.  Hobart  on  Gold  Coin  won 
the  Del  Monte  cup  from  Mr.  John  Lawson,  who 
rode  Milkmaid.  The  race  for  Monterey  County 
horses  and  jockeys  was  won  by  Mr.  Charles  White's 
Ruby,  with  Mr.  Elmer  Kent  up.    The  two-mile 


steeple-chase  was  won  by  Morgan  G.  The  final 
race  was  a  mile  and  a  half  steeple-cbase  for  Gal- 
loways. Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin  won  on  Li  Hung 
Chang. 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  display  of  fire- 
works and  a  ball,  both  of  which  proved  very  en- 
joyable. A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  associa- 
tion was  held,  at  which  votes  of  thanks  were  ten- 
dered to  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone  and  Captain  A. 
Fane  Wainewright  for  their  untiring  efforts  in 
making  the  affair  a  succcess.  It  was  also  decided 
to  have  a  similar  event  at  Del  Monte  next  year. 


The  Bohemian  Club. 
It  was  "  ladies'  day  "  at  the  Bohemian  Club  last 
Wednesday  afternoon,  from  two  until  five  o'clock, 
and  many  of  the  fair  sex  called  there  to  view  the 
cartoons  and  photographs  made  at  the  recent  jinks 
of  the  club  in  Meeker's  Grove.  Among  the  photo- 
graphs were  some  by  Mr.  Fred  Yates,  Mr.  William 
Letts  Oliver,  and  Mr.  Lowden.  Cartoons  were  ex- 
hibited by  Mr.  Joseph  Strong,  Mr.  Solly  Walter, 
Mr.  James  Swinnerton,  and  Mr.  Peixotto.  An 
orchestra  played  during  the  afternoon,  and  light 
refreshments  were  served.  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln  en- 
tertained the  guests  with  some  of  his  clever  imper- 
sonations. It  was  a  very  pleasant  and  successful 
affair. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Martha  P.  Gibbs  and  Mr.  Walter  Gilmore 
Holcombe.  Miss  Gibbs  is  the  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs,  of  this  city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Genevieve  M.  English  to  Assistant- Paymaster 
John  Irwin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Thetis,  Miss 
English  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
English,  of  1013  Jackson  Street,  Oakland.  No 
date  has  yet  been  set  for  the  wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Maud  Arques  and  Dr. 
Irwin  N.  Frasse  will  take  place  in  San  Jos6  next 
Tuesday  at  noon.  The  bride-elect  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  Nellie  G.  Arques  and  the  late  Joaquin 
Arques,  of  San  Jose.  We  published  the  list  of  the 
bridal  party  some  weeks  ago.  The  ceremony  will 
be  followed  by  a  breakfast,  for  which  one  hundred 
invitations  have  been  issued.  The  wedding-trip 
will  be  to  Canada  and  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Thompson  has  issued  invitations 
for  the  wedding  of  his  daughter,  Miss  Virginia 
Carter  Thompson,  and  Mr.  Allan  Dean  Whittaker, 
which  will  take  place  at  noon  next  Wednesday  at 
the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  in  Santa  Rosa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  £.  W.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  D.  T.  Murphy  gave  a  circus -party  last 
Wednesday  evening.  The  party,  some  twenty- 
four  in  number,  were  driven  from  Menlo  Park  to 
San  Jos£,  where  they  witnessed  the  performance 
and  then  enjoyed  the  drive  back,  arriving  at  a  late 
hour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  gave  a  theatre- 
party  at  the  Baldwin  last  Monday  evening,  followed 
by  a  supper  at  their  residence.  Their  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Spreckels,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne. 

Captain  A.  Fane  Wainewright,  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin, 
and  Mr.  Cesare  Poma  gave  a  riding-party  and 
picnic  at  Del  Monte  last  Sunday.  The  party  rode 
to  Lake  Majella,  where  they  enjoyed  luncheon  and 
music,  and  returned  to  the  hotel  late  in  the  after- 
noon. The  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J. 
Carolan,  Miss  Celia  Tobin,  Miss  Beatrice  Tobin, 
Miss  McCormick,  and  Mr.  Francis  Francis. 

A  German  garden-party  is  to  be  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Berkeley  Surgical  Ward  Fund  of 
the  Children's  Hospital  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
Ben  Morgan  in  Berkeley  on  the  afternoon  of  Sat- 
urday, September  26th,  from  twelve  o'clock  to 
seven.  A  play  will  be  given  in  German,  there  will 
be  music  both  indoors  and  in  the  garden,  a  German 
lunch  will  be  served,  and  other  attractive  features 
are  being  arranged. 


The  Rev.  W.  W.  Bolton  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Laing 
have  returned  to  San  Francisco  after  a  very  inter- 
esting exploring  expedition  in  the  interior  of  Van- 
couver Island.  Their  trip  on  the  island  covered 
little  more  than  three  hundred  miles,  but  the  coun- 
try was  so  rough  that  they  were  out  forty-six  days, 
and  the  best  day's  travel  was  only  eight  miles. 
They  had  a  photographer  in  the  party,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  photographs  of  the  wildest 
mountain  scenery  were  taken.  Mr.  Bolton  is  pub- 
lishing a  detailed  account  of  the  expedition  in  the 

Victoria  Province. 

«  ♦  * 

—  Occupying  now  larger  premises  at  No. 
10  Post  Street,  A.  Hirschman  carries  an  immense 
stock  of  silverware,  and  extends  a  general  invita- 
tion to  the  public  to  call  and  inspect  his  new  es- 
tablishment. 

—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.   Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G,  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Try  "  The  Emporium  "  barber  shop  for  a 
first-class  shave  or  hair-cut ;  shaving  15c,  hair  cut  25c. 


-T  jE3C  E 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

50  MINUTES  PROM  SAN  PRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WARFIEI.D  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 

Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


NEW  NOB  HILL  FLAT 

Opp.  Flood  Mansion,  1011  California  St. 

JUST    FINISHED. 

13    rooms ;     2     bath    rooms;     superb    view, 
front  and  rear  ;  all  modern  improvements. 

RENT   $100.     MAKE    AN    OFFER. 

Apply  to  G.  A.  BERTON, 

No.  333  Montgomery  Street. 


Closes  Positively 


SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  12th 


GREAT  AND  GENUINE 

Clearance  Sale 

—  OF  — 

ART  GOODS 

—  AX  — 

S.  &  C.  GUMP 

113  Geary  Street. 


To  make  room  for  our  Holiday  Importations 
we  will  sell 

Pictures,   Mirrors,    Vases,    Orna- 
ments, Bric-a-Brac,  Clocks, 
Brass  Talbles,  Lamps, 

CROCKERY  AND  GLASSWARE, 

Paintings,    Bronze     and     Marble 

Statuary,   Pedestals,   French 

and  Dresden  Furniture, 

In  fact,  Every  Article  in  Our  Establishment 
at  a 

DISCOUNT  OF  TWENTY   PER  CENT. 

From  Our  Regular  Prices. 


September  7,  it 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


SOCIETY. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where 
abouts  of  absent  California^  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia 
Fair  are  expected  to  arrive  here  from  Newport  this 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guign<$  went  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  is  at  her  cottage  in  Burlingame, 
and  15  entertaining  Miss  Cunningham  and  Miss  Gibson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Alice 
and  Birdie  Rutherford  will  pass  the  next  two  weeks  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson  will  pass  most  of  this 
month  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  are  at  their  cottage 
at  Burlingame.  Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski  are 
visiting  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  and  Miss  Taylor  are  in 
New  York  city,  en  route  home  from  England. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  left  the 
Presidio  last  Saturday  for  Paso  Robles,  where  Mrs.  Dar- 
ling will  remain  a  month  for  her  health.  Major  Darling 
is  expected  to  return  to-day. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  left  last  Thursday  for  the 
Hastings  ranch,  near  St.  Helena,  where  she  will  remain 
until  late  in  September,  when  she  will  go  to  Paso  Robles 
and  accompany  her  mother,  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  on 
her  trip  home. 

Miss  Young  and  Miss  Marjorie  Young  returned  to  the 
Presidio  last  Saturday,  after  passing  a  couple  of  weeks 
at  the  Hastings  ranch,  near  St.  Helena,  as  the  guests  of 
Mies  Jennie  Catherwood. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  will  return  from  Del  Monte  in  a 
few  days  to  pass  a  week  in  San  Rafael  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Spreckels.  Then  she  will  go  to  her  cottage  in 
San  Mateo  until  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Spreckels  from  Hono- 
lulu, which  will  be  late  in  September. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Bonynge,  of  London,  is  passing  a  few  weeks 
in  the  Catskills,  and  expects  to  come  here  later  in  the 
season. 

Mrs.  F.  F.  Low  and  Miss  Flora  Low  will  remain  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  during  September. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Miss  McNutt,  and  Miss  Ruth 
McNutt  are  passing  several  weeks  in  the  high  Sierra, 
near  Truckee. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  returned  to  the  city  on  Friday 

(after  a  visit  to   Lake  Tahoe  and    resorts    in    Sonoma 
County. 
Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Florence  Mills  returned 
from  Del  Monte  last  Monday,  and  are  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sherwood  returned  to  Marysville  last 
Wednesday  after  passing  two  months  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  J.  Carolan  will  remain  at  Del 
Monte  another  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  have  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  at  "  Concha  del  Mar,"  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  returned  from  Del  Monte  last 
Sunday,  and  is  at  his  cottage  in  Burlingame. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.Hodges  Toler,  nie  Reed,  will  visit 
friends  in  Fruitvale  for  several  days  before  returning  to 
Auburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  who  attended 
the  races  at  Del  Monte,  returned  to  their  villa  in  Menlo 
Park  last  Sunday. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Roe  and  Miss  Clara  Rice  are  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  and  the  Misses 
Younger  are  in  Paris. 

Miss  Lottie  Gashwiler  has  returned  from  a  fortnight's 
visit  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Forsythe,  at  Fresno. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hooper  and  Miss  Rose  Hooper 
have  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  resorts  in  South- 
ern California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Newton  returned  from  Santa  Cruz 
last  Sunday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Cornelia  O'Connor  is  passing  several  weeks  at 
Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell  has  returned  from  Del  Monte, 
and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Maude  Berry  Fisher  has  returned  to  her  home  in 
Oakland,  after  passing  ten  weeks  in  a  sanitarium  in  this 
city,  and  is  fully  restored  to  health.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher 
will  leave  for  New  York  in  about  a  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle  returned  from  Santa 
Cruz  early  in  the  week. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Finigan  have  returned  to  the 
city,  after  passing  several  weeks  in  San  Jose*. 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  who  was  in  Bayreuth  attending 
the  Wagner  festival  some  four  weeks  ago,  will  return  to 
San  Francisco  late  in  September. 

Mr.  William  Keith,  the  artist,  has  returned  from  an 
outing  at  Glen  Alpine,  near  Lake  Tahoe. 

Colonel  J.  Henry  Mangels  left  last  Wednesday,  by 
steamer,  on  a  brief  visit  to  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Cohen,  Mrs.  Gerritt  Lansing,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Cohen  will  pass  the  winter  at  their  home,  Fernside, 
in  Alameda. 

Mr.  N.  K.  Masten,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Wilson,  and 
Miss  Alice  Masten  are  occupying  the  residence  of  Mr. 
J.  B.  Schroeder,  Jr.,  at  Redwood  City,  which  they  have 
leased  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Levison,  nie  Gerstle,  are  residing 
at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Dr.  Leopold  Neumann  returned  from  Santa  Cruz  last 
Monday. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Saalburg  will  return  from  New  York 
in  about  two  weeks. 

Miss  Fanny  Loughborough  and  Miss  Marie  Zane  are 
visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Jerome  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scholle  are  still  at  Del  Monte, 
where  they  will  remain  during  this  month. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly,  Miss  Margaret  Casserly,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly  will  remain  at  Del  Monte  a  couple  of 
weeks  more. 

-  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay  have  returned  to  San 
Rafael,  after  passing  a  fortnight  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bruguiere  and  Mr.  Louis  Bruguiere 
returned  to  the  city  last  Saturday,  after  passing  two 
months  at  Del  Monte. 

Mr.  Walter  B.  McCreary  has  gone  East,  en  route  to 
Europe. 

Miss  Anita  Murray  has  gone  to  Europe.  She  will  pur- 
sue her  vocal  studies  in  London  and  Paris  for  a  year, 
when  she  expects  to  return  to  this  city. 

Mrs.  Lou  Swabacker,  who  has  been  passing  the  sum- 
mer here  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Gump, 
will  leave  on  September  6th  for  her  home  in  Wheeling. 
W.Va. 

Mr.  William  M.  Randol  is  at  the  Hotel  Normandie  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  returned  from  Del 
Monte  last  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown  has  rented  a  cottage  on  Beach 
Hill  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Jennie  Dunphy  and  Miss  Viola  Piercy,  who  have 
been  living  in  Paris  for  a  couple  of  years,  arrived  in  New 
York  city  last  Wednesday,  en  route  to  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Grace,  of  New  York,  sailed  for 


Europe  on  the  last  trip  of  the  steamship  Germanic,  of 
the  White  Star  Line. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  taken  rooms  at  the 
Bohemian  Club  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease  and  family  have  returned 
from  a  three  months'  trip  to  Portland,  Or.,  and  Alaska. 

Misses  Eva  and  Hilda  Castle  sailed  from  New  York 
city  for  Hamburg  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  will  reside  at  2226 
Clay  Street  during  the  coming  season. 

Mrs.  Robert  N.  Graves  and  Miss  Elma  Graves  will  re- 
turn from  Portland,  Or.,  late  in  September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Ellicott  have  returned  from 
Sausalito,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Miss  Sophie  Pierce  and  Miss  Flora  Dean  will  leave 
next  Wednesday  to  enter  Vassar. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon  and  Mr.  Allan  St.  J.  Bowie  have 
returned  from  Sansalito,  where  they  have  been  passing 
the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  returned  to  New  York 
from  Europe  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  have  leased  the 
Younger  residence,  1414  California  Street,  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  will  occupy  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  2oor  Van  Ness  Avenue,  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  is  making  a  trip  through  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  are 
Mr.  C.  Jordan  and  Mr.  P.  Jordan,  of  Paris,  France  ;  Mr. 
A.  G.  Bilicke  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Hunter,  of  Los 
Angeles  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  of  Sacramento  ; 
Mr.  A.  B.  Lemmon,  of  Santa  Rosa ;  Mr.  M.  S.  Sinn  and 
Mrs.  Hoyt,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Dr.  B.  M.  Alford,  of 
Tulare;  Professor  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hudson,  of  Palo 
Alto ;  and  General  A.  W.  Barrill,  Adjutant-General, 
N.  G.  C. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant-Commander  Frederick  M.  Symonds,  U.  S. 
N.,  Inspector  of  Ordnance  at  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  has  been  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Pinta. 

Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  Belknap,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  ordered  detached  from  the  Naval  Academy,  and 
will  take  command  of  the  Pinta  on  September  29th. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Machette,  U.  S.  N.,  re- 
tired, are  at  Atlanta  City,  N.  J. 

Captain  Charles  C.  de  Rudio,  Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  retired  from  active  service  on  August  26th.  He 
has  been  stationed  at  San  Diego  for  some  time. 

Captain  J.  S.  Pettit,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  at 
Vineyard  Haven,  Mass.,  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Captain  John  R.  Brinckle,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
who  has  been  absent  from  the  Presidio  on  sick  leave,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  and  retired  from 
active  service,  having  been  found  physically  disqualified 
by  reason  of  a  disability  incident  to  the  service. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler,  TJ.  S.  N.,  who 
went  to  Del  Monte  to  witness  the  pony  races,  returned  to 
San  Rafael  last  Sunday.  Lieutenant  Fechteler  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Hydrographic  Office  here  to  the 
Monterey. 

Lieutenant  A.  P.  Niblack,  U.  S.N. .left  New  York 
last  Wednesday  for  Europe,  to  act  as  naval  attache  at 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  Rome. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Ridgway,  Fifth  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A., 
and  family  are  at  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Van  Deusen,  First  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  his  family  are  enjoying  an  outing  at  their 
place  iu  the  Berkshire  Hills,  Massachusetts.  Much  of 
their  time  is  passed  in  cycling. 

The  order  detailing  Lieutenant  William  H.  Coffin, 
Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  instruction  at  the  Artillery 
School  has  been  revoked. 

Lieutenant  Robert  A.  Brown,  Fourth  Cavalry,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  four  months'  leave  of  absence,  with 
permission  to  go  beyond  the  sea. 

Lieutenant  T.  Bentley  Mott,  First  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A., 
has  been  appointed  acting  ordnance  officer  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Missouri. 

Lieutenant  P.  C.  March,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  of 
the  Presidio,  has  been  ordered  to  take  a  two  years'  course 
at  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Treat,  Fifth  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A., 
has  been  detailed  as  adjutant  of  the  Light  Artillery  Bat- 
talion, at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Lieutenant  G.  T.  Emmons,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Pinta  after  two  years'  service,  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Oliver  E.  Wood,  Fifth  Artillery,  U,  S.  A., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

Second-Lieutenant  William  G.  Haan,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first-lieuten- 
ant. 

Ensign  Victor  Blue,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port to  the  Naval  Academy  on  September  29th. 

Miss  Celia  Miles,  daughter  of  Major-General  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Europe  on  a  six  weeks* 
trip.    She  accompanies  Mrs.  Donald  S.  Cameron. 

Colonel  Charles  G.  Sawtelle,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  be  Q uartennaster-General  with  the  rank  of 
brigadier-general . 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Ray,  TJ.  S.  N„  are  in 
Montevideo,  South  America. 

Mrs.  Charles  S.  Cotton,  wife  of  Captain  Cotton,  TJ.  S. 
N.,  will  pass  this  month  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Harriet  Osgood 
to  Captain  Paul  Clendenin,  Medical  Department,  TJ.  S. 
A.  Miss  Osgood  is  the  daughter  of  Captain  Henry  B. 
Osgood,  Subsistence  Department,  TJ.  S.  A.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  in  Boston  early  in  the  winter. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Schenck  and  Lieuten- 
ant W.  C.  Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A.,  will  take 
place  next  Wednesday  in  the  post-hall  at  Fort  Warren. 
Miss  Scnenck  is  the  daughter  of  Captain  A.  D.  Schenck, 
Second  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  Downs  L.Wilson,  TJ.  S.  N.r  retired,  is  at 
his  home,  1611  Twenty-Ninth  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant  James  E.  Mahoney,  TJ.  S.  M.  C,  has  been 
ordered  to  Mare  Island. 

The  order  detaching  Lieutenant  F.  M.  Bostwick,  TJ.  S. 
N.,  from  the  Independence  has  been  revoked. 

Lieutenant  O.  E.  Lasher,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Bennington. 

Lieutenant  W.  P.  Elliott,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Bennington  and  ordered  to  the  Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  T.  S.  Phelps,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Philadelphia  and  ordered  to  the  Alert. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Alert,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  P.  V.  Lansdale,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Massachusetts  and  ordered  to  the  Alert. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  had  his  leave  of  absence  extended  one  month,  owing 
to  continued  illness. 

Lieutenant  John  A.  Lockwood,  Fourth  Cavalry,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  two  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

Second-Lieutenant    George    W.    Kirkman,    First    In- 


fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Eighth  Infantry. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  has  returned  to 
the  city,  after  a  prolonged  absence  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Captain  William  B.  Collier,  TJ.  S.  N.,  retired,  of 
Lakeport,  is  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Frank  Greene,  Signal  Corps,  TJ.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  from  a  trip  to  Wawona  and  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Captain  Millen  Griffith,  the 
following  testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  will  was  drawn  on  March  2,  1877,  and  names  Will- 
iam B.  Johnson  and  Louis  McLane  as  executors.  The 
former  is  dead,  and  the  latter  has  renounced  his  right  to 
letters  testamentary  in  favor  of  Edwin  L.  Griffith. 
Testator's  wife  died  in  July,  1896,  consequently  the  en- 
tire estate  will  be  divided,  share  and  share  alike,  among 
the  surviving  heirs,  his  children,  Edwin  L.  Griffith,  Mrs. 
Taylor  Dickson,  of  Philadelphia,  Miss  Caroline  L. 
Griffith,  Charles  L.  Griffith,  and  Miss  Alice  L.  Griffith. 


The  Disposal  of  Kate  Field's  Remains. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  misapprehension  concern- 
ing the  death  of  Miss  Kate  Field.  In  a  recent 
number  of  a  paper  called  Household  Realm,  Alice 
Wheeler  writes  : 

"  '  Nobody  Offers  to  Bury  Kate  Field.  Woman  Jour- 
nalist Leaves  no  Estate,  and  her  Body  Neglected  in  Far- 
Off  Honolulu.'  Such  is  the  heading  which  appeared  over 
a  dispatch  from  San  Francisco,  July  30th.  Shame  to 
Editor  Kohlsaat,  shame  to  the  newspaper  fraternity. 
Kate  Field  met  her  death  while  serving  the  Chicago 
TimeS'Herald,  Mr.  Kohlsaat's  paper.  Her  last  personal 
letter  to  him,  published  after  her  death,  bore  evidence 
that  fear  of  his  displeasure  had  driven  her  on  to  the  ful- 
fillment of  her  mission  for  the  Times-Herald,  when  her 
very  life  was  to  pay  the  forfeit.  Mr.  Kohlsaat  shonld 
need  no  urging.  He  is  obligated  by  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding her  death  to  see  that  due  respect  is  paid  to  her 
last  wishes." 

This  is  untrue  and  unjust.  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  it  is 
true,  sent  Kate  Field  to  Hawaii,  but  it  is  untrue 
that  he  drove  her  there,  and  it  is  untrue  that  he 
neglected  her.  The  San  Francisco  Examiner  be- 
gan a  subscription  for  bringing  her  remains  to  the 
United  States  with  its  usual  wild,  newspaper 
whoops,  which  left  the  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  public  that  she  had  died  destitute  and  without 
friends.  In  the  last  number  of  Mr.  Kohlsaat's 
paper  to  hand,  that  journal  says  : 

"  Four  different  persons  have  stated  to  the  editor  of  the 
Times-Herald  that  Miss  Field  expressed  to  each  one  of 
them  a  wish  that  her  remains  should  be  disposed  of  in  a 
particular  way — one  that  Miss  Field  desired  to  have  her 
body  cremated,  another  that  she  should  be  buried  at 
Mount  Auburn,  another  that  she  should  be  interred  in  the 
Adirondacks,  another  that  her  grave  should  be  at  Wash- 
ington. 

"  If  Kate  Field  in  her  will  expressed  a  desire  concern- 
ing the  disposal  of  her  body,  that  desire  shall  be  literally 
carried  out.  This  explanation  is  made  for  the  benefit  of 
some  who,  unconsciously  undervaluing  the  esteem  in 
which  this  great  woman  is  held  in  her  native  land  and 
Hawaii,  have  done  her  the  injustice  of  assuming  that  her 
memory  is  slighted  or  her  body  neglected.  To  those 
with  whom  her  last  ties  on  earth  were  closest,  her  name 
and  her  fame  may  safely  be  left. 

"Several  newspapers,  including  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  have  opened  their  columns  to  contributions 
in  Kate  Field's  honor.  When  the  time  comes  for  the 
final  disposal  of  the  question  of  her  burial-place  and  of 
her  monument,  whatever  funds  may  be  lacking  will  be 
found.  No  one  is  asked  to  contribute.  Liberty  to  do  so 
is  denied  no  one." 

In  justice  to  a  high-minded  and  honorable  jour- 
nalist, Mr.  Henry  H.  Kohlsaat,  we  desire  to  give 
the  above  the  widest  publicity.  Mr.  Kohlsaat 
acted  most  generously  toward  Kate  Field,  as  she 
would  say  were  she  alive  to-day.  We  know  of 
our  own  knowledge  that  such  outstanding  bills  as 
were  left  unsettled  at  the  time  of  her  death  were 
at  once  guaranteed  by  him,  and  all  arrangements 
were  made  by  him  for  wiping  out  the  indebtedness, 
and  for  either  burying  her  in  Hawaii  or  bringing 
the  remains  to  the  United  States  and  burying  them 
in  any  place  which  might  have  been  indicated  by 
her  in  her  will,  if  any  such  document  existed. 
Mr.  Kohlsaat  acted  most  generously  to  her  in  life, 
and  in  death  he  did  not  neglect  her.  To  say  other- 
wise would  be  a  cruel  slander. 


USE    ONLY 


Modern  French  Novelists. 
There  has  been  a  constant  demand  for  tickets  to 
the  course  of  Thursday  afternoon  lectures  Rev. 
Edward  J.  Dupuy  is  to  deliver  on  the  modern 
French  novelists  in  the  parlors  of  the  First  Uni- 
tarian Church,  and  the  series  is  already  an  assured 
success.  That  it  is  to  be  given  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Channing  Auxiliary  is  a  guaranty  of  its  high 
standard,  and  the  interesting  character  of  the  in- 
dividual lectures  is  indicated  by  their  titles : 
"  '  Rome '  de  Zola  et  '  Saracinesca  '  de  Crawford," 
on  September  17th,  at  3.30  P.  M.  ;  " '  Idylle 
Tragique '  de  Bourget  et  ses  Tendances  Actuelles," 
on  September  24th  ;  " '  La  Petite  Paroisse,' 
Alphonse  Daudet — La  Vieillesse  d'un  Ecrivain," 
on  October  1st  ;  "  Les  Romanciers  Francais  a 
Sensation,"  on  October  8th  ;  and  "  Un  Poete 
Dglicat,  Jean  Aicard,"  on  October  15th.  Tickets 
for  the  course  of  five  lectures  are  sold  for  one  dol- 
lar, and  all  five  coupons  may  be  used  at  any  lect- 
ure ;  single  admission  is  set  at  twenty-five  cents. 


A  series  of  three  symphony  concerts  is  soon  to 
be  given  on  Friday  afternoons  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  by  Messrs.  Gustav  Hinrichs  and  Sigmund 
Beel.  The  orchestra  will  comprise  fifty  musicians, 
and  a  number  of  new  compositions  will  be  per- 
formed. 

■  ♦  « 

—  Gentlemcn's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 
YOU      HAVE 

'tried   the   original" 

ARTICLE 
<%IFORE   THE  PUBLIC  SINCE    1808. 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      18. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES! 


THERE  AKE  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  EQUALS 


Louis  Roederer 


Champagne 

Stands   Pre-Eminent 

—THE— 

Finest  in  the  World 


"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry.  Dry.  Rich. 


PRIVATE    BOARDING. 


Beautiful  rooms  and  choice  table  board  In 
tlie  finest  residence  part  of  the  city.  Private 
family.     Call  at  2121  Buchanan  Street. 


Heald's  Business  College 

24  Post  St.,  San  Francisco. 

'T'HE  LEADING  COMMERCIAL  SCHOOL  WEST 
■*■  of  Chicago.  Bookkeeping,  penmanship,  business 
practice,  shorthand  (Pitman,  Graham.  Eclectic),  type- 
writing, telegraphy,  modern  languages.  English  branches, 
and  everything  pertaining  to  a  business  education  rapidly 
taught. 

Department  of  Electrical  Engineering  in  successful 
operation. 

Individual  instruction.  Twenty  teachers.  Night  ses- 
sions in  all  departments.  Students  can  commence  at 
any  time.  Thousands  of  graduates  in  positions.  Write 
for  catalogue. 


MISS  HAMLIN'S  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAN  NESS  SEMINARY 

1S49  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  August  5th. 


Mrs.  ANNA  VON  MEYERINGK, 

Has  resumed  instruction  in 

"^"O  ICB     OTjrjTURE 

IN    Alili    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Classes  in  Sight-Reading  by  a  simplified  and 
easily  acquired  method,  including  Oral  Exercises,  Musi- 
cal Dictations,  and  Music  Writing.  Special  Teachers' 
Courses.  815  Fulton  St.,  bet.  Webster  and 

Fillmore  Sts.,  S.  I  ..  Cal. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves   its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1806. 
MME.  B.  2ISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


NATURAL  (GOUIN)  METHOD  OF  GERMAN. 

TAUGHT    IN    CLASSES. 


Telephone 
No.  1880. 


MISS  FRAUENHOLZ, 

135  Chestnut  Street, 

Has  re-opened  her  Classes. 


. . . THE 


Argonaut 

.  .  .  DURING    THE  .  .  . 

National  Campaign 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  now  until  No- 
vember 30th,  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
one,  not  on  our  mail  lists, 
subscribing  direct  t 
office,  for  Fifty  Ce 
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..CAMPINQ.. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Canip, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most   picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


—  IN  THE  — 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE   TAHOE  and   surroundings    and  the 
mair  LAKE   COUNTY  BESOBTS. 


Catalogues  on  application. 

GORMULLY  &  JEFEERY  MFG  CO. 

[  Chicago.    Boston.    Washington.     New  York. 

Brooklyn.        Detroit.        Coventry,  Eng. 

General  Agent,  T.  H.  B.  Tarney, 

1325  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BANK   FITTINGS 


Office  and  School 


FURNITURE. 

,  Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and  Stockton  Streets.    San  Francisco. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


He — "  Do  you  ride  a  bicycle  ?  "  She — "  Do  you 
eat  ?  " — Cleveland  Leader. 

Clara — "  Isn't  your  love  for  him  very  sudden  ?  " 
Maude — "Well,  his  aunt  died  very  suddenly." — 
Life. 

She — "  I  wonder  what  is  '  the  old,  old  story  '  ?  " 
He — "You  are  the  first  girl  I  ever  loved." — In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

She — "Are  you  lucky  at  cards?"  He — "Very 
lucky.  I  always  win."  She  (archly) — "  How  about 
love  ?  "  He  (promptly)—"  Just  as  lucky.  I  always 
lose." — Puck. 

Bubbles — "  My  wife  and  I  met  by  accident. 
Thrown  together  by  chance,  as  it  were."  Wheel- 
woman  (eagerly) — "  Did  you  break  the  bicycles?" 
— Buffalo  Times. 

Alethea[h\ushmg).y)— "  Now,  don't,  Mr.  Dusnap  ! 
I  know  little  Ferdinand  is  watching  at  the  key-hole." 
Dusnap—' '  Well,  let's  gratify  his  curiosity,  and  then 
he  may  go  away." — Puck. 

Hungry  Higgins — "  All  dis  here  hand-out  lacks 
is  finger-bowls."  Weary  Watkins — "  Yes.  I  t'ink 
I  could  git  away  wid  erbout  a  t'ree-finger  bowl 
myself." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

She — "Do  you  believe  in  long  engagements  ?  " 
He — "  Well,  I  think  an  engagement  should  be 
long  enough  to  test  a  man's  constancy  and  to  give 
the  girl  time  to  learn  to  cook." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"They  must  have  had  a  cyclone  over  at  New- 
riches's  last  week."  "  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  " 
"  Mr.  Newriches  said  they  had  their  monogram 
blown  into  every  piece  of  glass  in  the  house." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Smythe — "  If  the  Populists  capture  the  govern- 
ment, you'll  see  the  Indian  and  the  Goddess  of 
Liberty  get  off  our  coins  mighty  quick."  Tompkins 
—  "What  for?"  Smythe  —  "They  can't  raise 
whiskers  !  " — Puck. 

Mrs.  Jimsmith  —  "  George,  what  does  '  carte 
blanche  '  mean  ? "  Jimsmith — "  It  refers  to  the 
way  a  man  feels  when  he  has  got  twenty-five  dol- 
lars in  his  pocket  and  his  wife  has  gone  away  for  a 
week." — Buffalo  Express. 

"  Ah,"  asked  the  lady,  "  this  rouge  will  not — er 
— rub  off?  "  "  Oh,  dear,  no,  mem,"  said  the  clerk  ; 
"  it  is  especially  warranted  to  stand  all  the  kisses  of 
investigation  one's  feminine  friends  may  choose  to 
try  on  it." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Nell — "  Miss  Bjones  uses  French  phrases  in  the 
most  peculiar  manner."  Bell — "  Does  she  ?  "  Nell 
— "Yes,  indeed  !  Why,  at  breakfast  yesterday  I 
asked  her  how  she  liked  her  eggs,  and  she  said 
they  were  very  chick." — Philadelphia  Record. 

"  I  shall  have  to  learn  how  to  play  the  flute," 
said  Maud,  as  she  watched  the  flutist  in  the  hotel 
orchestra  ;  ' '  see  how  gracefully  he  holds  it.  If  I 
could  hold  an  ear  of  corn  as  gracefully  as  he  holds 
that  flute,  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  eat  it  off  the 
cob." — Bazar. 

Parson  Johnson  (entering  unannounced) — "  W'y, 
sistah  Ruth  1  —  sistah  Ruth  1  I'se  v'ry  much 
s'prised  at  dem  remarks  I  jus'  heerd  yo'  re- 
markin'  to  youah  husband  1  "  Mrs.  Jackson  (apolo- 
getically)—" Wal,  Pahson,  I  can't  help  calling  a 
dam  fool  a  dam  fool  when  I  got  a  sick  head- 
ache !  " — Puck. 

Weary  Willy — "  Lady,  I  wuz  wunst  a  prosper- 
ous merchant ;  I  hed  a  luxurious  home,  an  honor- 
able name,  an'  ten  bloomin'  an'  highly  educated 
daughters."  Mrs.  Wellment — "  What  brought  you 
to  poverty?"  Weary  Willy — "My  daughters  in- 
sisted on  marrying  highly  educated  men,  an'  I  hed 
ter  support  ten  families." — Puck. 

"Come,  old  man,  tell  me  what  your  fiancie  is 
like."  "  Well,  she's  a  high-grade  girl,  with  a 
ninety-six  expression  ;  weighs  one  hundred  and 
twelve  pounds,  and  has  the  narrowest  tread  I  ever 
saw.  Her  voice  has  a  tone  that  is  all  its  own,  and 
her  heart  is  built  like  a  watch,  her  disposition  is 
perfectly  adjustable,  and  her  temper  comes  with  a 
brake,  and  she  isn't  the  sort  to  be  frightened  be- 
cause life  isn't  all  asphalt." — Life. 

Dewey  Eave  (as  Brake  O'Day  appears  with  scythe 
and  milk-pail)—"  Say,  Brake,  you  give  me  a  shock  1 
Now  don't  tell  me  yer  workin'  ;  don't  tell  me  dat  1  " 
Brake  O'Day — "Well,  say,  pard  ;  I'm  workin'  a 
farmer  'bout  ten  miles  down  de  road.  I  hired  out 
to  him,  an'  he  giv'  me  dese  togs  an'  told  me  to  go 
up  pasture  an'  mow  blackberry  -  bushes  till  six 
o'clock,  den  milk  de  cows  an'  come  back  to  de 
house.  How  much  kin  we  git  fer  dis  scythe  an' 
pail?" — Leslie's  Weekly. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow*s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Gold  Seal" 

**  Badger" 

"Conqueror" 

"Elk" 

"Pioneer" 

"Obelisk" 

"Neptune 

Best. 

Excellent 

Fine. 

Good. 

Medium. 

Cotton 

Hose. 

BRANDS    OF    RUBBER    HOSE   AND    BELTING 


MANUFACTURED     BY 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  COMPANY 

R.  H.  PEASE,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

577  and  579  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

73  and  75  First  Street,  Portland,  Oregon. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1896 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonant  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonant  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonant  and  Scrlbner'g  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonant  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonant  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonant  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican )  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonant,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. . .  6.50 

The  Argonant  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4. 85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonant  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonant  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonant  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.35 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.36 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

'  SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY 

Jg^ JftLJ  NA5,  CAL  ^ 


Reliable  ♦  *  * 
Nickel  Watches 

A  We  are  pioneers  in  the  manu- 

y  facture  of  low-priced  nickel  watches 

A  — they  have  a  world-wide  reputa- 

\f  tion   for   accuracy.      Small   ones 

A  ( "  Addison  "  )  for   ladies  —  larger 

y  sizes  ("Trump"  and  "Americus") 

fk  for  boys  and  men.    Our  "  Nickel " 

Y  cases  are  not  plated,  they  are  really 
ft  solid    German    silver  throughout. 

V  Special  sale  this  week! 

&  THE  ■WATERBUEY  WATCH  CO. 

\*     NewOffice in  tbe  Mills  Bldg..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


TERRACOTTA 
PRESSED  BRICK 
FIRE  PROOFING 


CLADDING.McBEAN&CO. 

1358-1360  MARKETS! 
WORKS.LINCOLNCAL. 
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During  the  past  week,  the  Argonaut  has  received  a  number 

SouND  of  offers  of  subscriptions  toward  the  sound- 

Monby  money  non-partisan  fund  from  various  per- 

Lhague.  sons  m  gan  Francisco  and  elsewhere.     We 

may  state  that  our  article  related  purely  to  the  formation  of 

a    non-partisan    sound-money    league    in    San    Francisco. 

There  is  already  one  in  existence  in   Los  Angeles,  and  we 

are  informed  that  steps  are  being  taken  toward  starting  one 

in  Oakland.     The  check  sent  us  by  a  gentleman  in  Oakland 

will  be  forwarded  to  the  Oakland  league,  if  one  be  formed. 

Concerning  this,  the  Oakland  Inquirer  of  September   7th 

says  : 

"The  Argonaut  proposes  the  organization  of  a  non-partisan 
sound-money  committee  in  San  Francisco  which  will  aid  the  Re- 
publicans in  carrying  on  the  campaign  in  California  against  the  inde- 


pendent free  coinage  of  silver.  It  is  a  good  suggestion,  and  the  only 
surprising  thing  is  that  such  an  organization  was  not  formed  two 
months  ago.  Even  at  this  comparatively  late  date  it  could  be  made 
a  powerful  factor  in  reaching  the  right  result  in  this  State.  If  the 
many  who  must  be  interested  in  the  proposed  movement  will  com- 
municate with  the  editor  of  the  Argo?iavt,  he  will  doubtless  consent 
to  assume  the  duty  of  temporary  organizer,  and  call  a  meeting  at 
which  all  who  might  wish  may  assemble  and  decide  on  the  plans." 

The  Argo7iaut  must  decline  to  assume  the  duty  of  organ- 
izing the  Non-Partisan  Sound-Money  League.  This  task 
scarcely  comes  within  the  functions  of  a  newspaper.  Such 
is  the  newspaper  temper  that  any  newspaper  man  who 
organizes  anything  is  tolerably  certain  to  meet  with  the 
opposition  of  all  the  other  newspaper  men.  Therefore  it  is 
only  necessary  to  have  a  newspaper  or  newspaper  man 
start  anything  to  give  it  a  black  eye. 

The  Argonaut  will  do  all  in  its  power  to  further  the  organ- 
ization of  a  sound-money  league  in  this  and  other  cities  of 
the  State,  but  the  work  of  organizing  must  fall  to  other 
hands.  Already,  we  may  state,  the  field  is  being  actively 
gone  over,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  few  days  a  meeting 
will  be  called,  at  which  all  who  are  interested  in  the  further- 
ance of  sound-money  ideas,  whether  Republicans  or  Demo- 
crats, may  meet  on  common  ground. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  say  here  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  sound-money  movement  that  is  hostile  to  the  Republi- 
can State  Central  Committee.  We  suppose  that  the  com- 
mittee is  engaged  in  attempting  to  secure  the  success  of 
the  sound-money  ticket,  and  therefore  they  will  hail  with 
satisfaction  any  attempts  to  aid  them  in  that  task.  What- 
ever money  may  be  raised  by  a  sound-money  league  will 
necessarily  be  in  addition  to  that  raised  by  the  State 
Central  Committee.  A  non-partisan  sound-money  league 
appeals  to  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans,  and  from 
Democrats  a  Republican  State  Central  Committee  could  not 
expect  to  obtain  anything.  Therefore  the  committee  will 
doubtless  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  organizers 
of  the  sound-money  league,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  will  do 
all  in  their  power  to  aid  them. 


The  present  disorganized  condition  of  both  political  parties, 
.  „     ■  so  far  as  the  nomination  of  candidates  for 

A  Good  Year 

for  a  Non-  local  offices  in  San  Francisco  is  concerned, 

Partisan  Ticket.  \s  werj  calculated  to  fill  with  dismay  the 
voter  who  has  an  interest  in  the  city's  welfare.  There  are 
two  independent  bodies,  both  of  which  claim  to  be  the  regu- 
larly constituted  Republican  County  Committee — the  one 
faction  being  recognized  by  the  State  Central  Committee, 
and  the  other  by  the  National  Committee.  The  struggle 
between  them  is  bitter,  neither  side  is  willing  to  re- 
cede, and  both  declare  their  intention  to  nominate  munici' 
pal  tickets.  In  the  Democratic  party  a  similar  condition  of 
affairs  exists.  Two  factions  are  fighting  for  control,  and 
each  intends  to  put  a  local  ticket  in  the  field.  These  fac- 
tions are  not  animated  by  a  desire  to  strengthen  their  party — 
in  fact,  the  policy  is  rather  one  of  rule  or  ruin.  They  are 
none  of  them  laboring  in  the  cause  of  good  government. 
It  is  a  disgraceful  free-for-all  scramble  for  the  municipal 
offices  and  the  patronage.  Self-interest  is  at  the  bottom  of 
the  whole  situation. 

Under  these  circumstances,  there  is  an  unusually  favor- 
able opportunity  for  an  honest  and  independent  ticket  to 
win.  The  Argonaut  has  usually  supported  the  Republican 
municipal  ticket,  but  we  can  not  tell  this  year  which  will  be 
the  Republican  municipal  ticket.  National  politics,  as  such, 
do  not  ordinarily  enter  into  a  municipal  campaign.  This 
year  they  certainly  do  not. 

Independent  movements,  heretofore,  have  rarely  been  suc- 
cessful in  San  Francisco.  We  have  usually  opposed  them, 
because  they  meant  Democratic  success.  The  non-partisan 
organization  has  nominated  candidates  at  two  or  three  elec- 


tions with  indifferent  success,  and  other  bodies  with  less 
cohesion  have  sprung  up  from  time  to  time  to  cut  some 
figure  in  a  single  campaign,  but  little  or  none  in  the  election, 
and  have  then  passed  out  of  sight  again.  The  chief  trouble 
with  these  independent  movements  has  arisen  from  one  of 
two  causes  :  there  were  not  sufficient  voters  directly  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  the  ticket  who  would  work  for  it  as 
well  as  vote  for  it,  or  the  voters  felt  that  the  ticket  repre- 
sented a  small  clique  or  faction,  and,  therefore,  regarded  it 
with  suspicion. 

These  two  causes  are  closely  related,  and  a  remedy  for 
one  would  remove  the  other.  The  remedy  lies  in  making 
the  nominating  convention  more  widely  representative.  A  plan 
that  has  been  discussed  several  times  seems  to  offer  a  simple 
and  effective  solution.  In  January,  1888,  Mr.  John  Leigh- 
ton,  who  had  been  studying  the  problem  of  how  to  bring 
out  a  larger  percentage  of  the  vote  at  elections  in  England, 
read  a  paper  before  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  in  which 
he  proposed  that  ballots  should  be  mailed  to  the  voters  in 
all  elections,  marked  by  them,  and  returned  to  the  can- 
vassing board  to  be  counted. 

This  plan  of  Mr.  Leighton's  would  not,  of  course,  be 
practicable  in  the  general  elections  in  this  country.  The 
great  number  of  candidates  necessitates  a  ballot  too  large  to 
be  handled  in  this  manner.  A  modification  of  it,  however, 
has  this  year  been  adopted  by  the  League  for  Better  City 
Government  in  Los  Angeles.  This  association  includes  two 
classes  of  members.  The  regular  members  pay  a  fee  of 
one  dollar,  and  any  reputable  citizen  may  be  accepted.  In 
addition  to  these  are  the  allied  members,  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  purposes  of  the  league,  but  who  pay  no 
fees.  The  league  has  decided  to  nominate  a  complete  city 
ticket,  and  to  that  end,  will  hold  a  convention  composed  of 
three  delegates  from  each  precinct.  Any  reputable  voter 
may  file  his  name  with  the  secretary  of  the  league  as  a  can- 
didate for  delegate,  or  his  friends,  with  his  consent,  may 
nominate  him  in  this  manner.  A  fee  of  one  dollar  must  be 
paid  with  each  name  so  nominated,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  and  mailing  the  ballots.  Candidates  for 
city  offices  may  also  be  nominated  in  the  same  manner. 
The  fee  to  be  paid  by  these  candidates  is  left  to  be  fixed 
later,  but  it  will  probably  be  graded  according  to  the  salary 
of  the  office. 

These  names  are  placed  upon  the  ballots  of  the  precincts 
in  which  the  candidates  are  to  be  voted  for,  the  ballots  num- 
bered to  prevent  duplicate  or  fraudulent  voting,  and  mailed 
to  the  members  of  the  league.  Each  member  marks  a 
cross  after  the  names  of  the  three  candidates  of  his  choice 
for  delegates,  and  also  after  the  name  of  any  candidate  for 
a  city  office  he  desires  to  vote  for.  He  may  also  write  on 
the  ballot  the  name  of  any  candidate  not  printed  there,  and 
vote  for  him.  The  ballots  thus  marked  are  re-mailed  to  the 
secretary  and  publicly  counted.  The  candidates  for  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  having  a  plurality  of  the  votes  are 
thereby  elected.  Any  candidate  for  a  city  office  having  an 
absolute  majority  of  the  votes  is  considered  nominated,  and 
the  convention  takes  no  further  action  regarding  that  office. 

Could  not  some  such  plan  be  adopted  in  this  city  to  make 
an  independent  ticket  more  representative  and  to  interest 
more  people  in  its  success?  The  Non-Partisan  Committee 
would  form  a  good  nucleus  for  such  action.  They  might 
call  a  convention  of  one  delegate  from  each  of  the  293  pre- 
cincts in  the  city.  Nominations  could  be  received  by  them, 
and  ballots  sent  to  a  selected  list  of  25  voters  in  each  pre- 
cinct. A  careful  selection  of  the  names  of  these  voters  by 
the  committee  would  make  the  convention  representative 
of  a  body  of  7,325  voters,  selected  for  their  integrity, 
intelligence,  and  prominence  in  the  community.  A  nom- 
ination for  office  by  a  majority  of  these  voters  would 
have  behind  it  3,663  voters — more  than  the  number  legally- 
required  to  nominate  an  independent  candidate  by  petition. 
The  expenses  incurred  would  be  defrayed  by  the  fees  paid 
by  candidates,  and  a  thoroughly  good  ticket  could  thus  be 
secured.  Duplicate  or  fraudulent  voting  could  be  ■ 
vented  by  having  the  ballot  signed  with  the  name  \ 
dress  of  the  voter,  because,  in  the  nomination  of  de 
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to  a  convention,  or  candidates  for  city  offices,  there  is  not 
the  same  cause  for  secrecy  that  exists  in  the  actual  election. 
The  plan  is  certainly  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  is  not  denied  by  any  political  party  that  the  meaning  of 
Factories  ^e  ^ree  aIu^  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at 

or  sixteen  to  one   is   that   any  person  may  de- 

MlNES-  liver   silver   bullion   to   the   United    States 

mints,  and  for  every  371  %  grains  of  it  may  receive  one 
silver  dollar,  coined  and  stamped,  without  charge.  The 
word  "free"  indicates  that  the  government  will  do  the  work 
for  nothing,  and  the  word  "unlimited"  means  that  the 
United  States  will  coin  all  that  is  presented.  Who  will  be 
in  a  position  to  take  advantage  of  such  a  privilege  ?  The 
workingman  ?  The  merchant  ?  The  citizens  generally  ? 
No — none  of  these  have  silver  bullion  to  coin.  It  is  the 
silver-mine  owner  alone  who  will  present  the  silver  to  the 
mints  and  demand  the  dollar.  Whom  will  it  benefit  ?  The 
same  mine-owner  only,  because  he  obtains  the  dollar  for 
silver  which  would  to-day  sell  for  fifty-three  cents,  and  pro- 
poses to  pass  it  on  to  his  fellow-citizen  for  one  hundred  cents. 
But  what  of  the  fellow-citizen  ?  Well,  if  he  is  a  merchant,  he 
will  mark  up  his  goods  to  cover  the  difference  between  the 
actual  value  of  the  metal  and  its  face  value,  or  he  will  de- 
cline to  part  with  his  goods. 

If  the  fellow-citizen  is  a  laborer,  working  for  the  mine- 
owner  at  three  dollars  per  day,  he  will  have  to  take  three 
of  these  dollars  in  settlement,  which  he  will  take  to  the 
merchant  to  exchange  them  for  necessaries,  and  he  will  find 
that  they  will  not  buy  nearly  as  much  pork,  beans,  and  flour 
as  just  such  dollars  did  previous  to  free  coinage.  Like  all 
his  fellow-workmen,  he  will  have  to  take  the  free-coinage 
dollar  at  its  face.  The  laborer  can  not  mark  up  his  goods 
at  his  own  pleasure.  He  must  sell  his  only  stock,  the 
power  in  his  good,  strong  muscles  or  his  skill,  in  order  to 
live  from  day  to  day. 

If,  then,  the  mine-owner  is  to  be  the  sole  beneficiary,  let 
us  inquire  what  portion  of  the  whole  people  we  are  asked  to 
benefit.  In  the  year  1S90  there  was  coined  more  silver 
than  had  ever  been  coined  before  in  one  year  in  the  world's 
history.  We  may  then  consider  that  year  a  good  one  to  use 
in  comparison.  At  least,  it  will  be  the  very  best  one  from  a 
silver  standpoint. 

In  1890  there  were  about  6,000  mines  in  this  country 
producing  both  gold  and  silver  in  varying  quantities. 

In  the  same  year  there  were  more  than  185,000  factories 
in  the  United  States  turning  out  manufactured  products. 
More  than  thirty  times  as  many  factories  as  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  put  together. 

The  mines  employed  less  than  60,000  men.  The  facto- 
ries employed  nearly  3,000,000  hands.  In  short,  fifty  times 
as  many.  Mines  do  not  purchase  raw  materials,  and  so 
give  employment  to  others  ;  but  the  factories,  in  1890,  paid 
more  than  three  billions  of  dollars  for  raw  materials. 

And  what  of  the  value  of  products  ?  That  of  the 
mines  was  nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  in 
gold  and  silver.  That  looks  big  until  you  compare 
it  with  seven  thousand  millions  of  value  produced  by 
the  factory.  Four  cities  of  California  alone  in  1890  showed 
an  output  of  manufacture  nearly  double  in  value  the  product 
of  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  Union.  And  Cali- 
fornia is  not  a  manufacturing  State  compared  with  some  of 
her  sisters.  Ohio  discharged  more  factory  hands  on  ac- 
count of  the  Wilson  bill  than  were  ever  employed  in  all  the 
mines  in  one  year.  New  York  city  alone  did  the  same 
thing. 

Which  is  the  paramount  issue  ?  Which  shall  we  protect  ? 
It  is  hard  to  realize  the  magnitude  of  our  manufacturing  in- 
terests except  by  comparison.  The  value  produced,  the 
people  employed  directly,  the  people  employed  indirectly, 
the  farm  products  to  feed  them,  the  railroad  and  steamer 
facilities  to  move  them — all  these  items  run  into  figures  that 
bewilder  the  brain  that  tries  to  comprehend  them. 

Yet  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  it  is  more  important  to 
help  the  mine-owner  sell  his  bullion  than  it  is  to  foster  these 
gigantic  manufacturing  interests.  It  will  not  be  our  mining 
that  will  make  us  a  great  nation.  Mining  is  a  local  issue  ; 
mines  are  confined  to  a  half-dozen  States,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  a  half-dozen  cities  in  those  States  turned  out,  in 
1890,  nearly  three  times  as  much  value  in  manufactures  a-: 
the  half-dozen  States  did  in  gold  and  silver. 

Manufacturing  is  not  local.  It  is  co-extensive  with  the 
national  domain.  Given  only  a  reasonable  protection  and 
the  factory  whistle  will  echo  from  Maine's  pine  forests  to 
California's  gulf  and  from  the  humid  swamps  of  Florida 
to  Alaska's  ice-bound  shores.  And  why  should  it  not  be 
so?  What  destiny  has  this  nation  but  through  trade  and 
commerce  and  the  arts  of  peace  ?  What  would  commerce 
be  without  the  factory?  We  can  not  thrive  by  conquest, 
by  preying  upon  other  peoples.  We  must  develop  our  own 
resources.  We  have  them  in  abundance  and  in  endless 
variety. 

We  have  the  power,  the  skill,  the  inventive  genius,  and  we 


have  the  will.  When  this  nation  settles  down,  as  it  will,  to 
a  continued  policy  of  protection  and  reciprocity,  an  era  of 
commercial  advancement  will  be  inaugurated  that  will  carry 
the  United  States  far  beyond  what  England  ever  dreamed 
of  accomplishing.  This  country  is  destined  to  be  the  finan- 
cial and  commercial  centre  of  the  earth,  and  that  success 
will  be  due  to  advancing  our  greatest  interests,  Commerce 
and  her  twin  sister,  Manufacturing.  Men  now  living  might 
see  these  mighty  changes  if  we  do  not  shut  our  eyes  to  our 
plain  duty  and  waste  our  force  on  local,  selfish  issues. 

The  attempted  hold-up  of  the  east-bound  overland  express 
Should  Train  Iast  Saturday  night  was  marked  by  great 
Crews  Fight  bravery  on  the  part  of  Engineer  Edwin  F. 
Bandits!  Ingles.     The  facts  are  familiar  to  the  read- 

ers of  the  daily  papers,  but  to  those  who  do  not  read  those 
valuable  organs,  it  is  necessary  only  to  say  that  the  train  was 
about  six  miles  west  of  Sacramento  ;  that  shortly  after 
leaving  a  station  Engineer  Ingles  and  Fireman  Burns 
heard  a  command  from  the  tender,  "  Hands  Up  !  "  They 
looked  back  and  found  a  man  on  top  of  the  coal-pile,  cover- 
ing them  with  a  revolver.  No  one  can  say,  in  the  light  of 
subsequent  developments,  that  Ingles  is  not  a  brave  man, 
but  he  at  once  threw  up  his  hands,  and  ordered  his  fireman, 
who  was  a  little  dilatory,  to  throw  his  hands  up,  too.  Under 
the  bandit's  orders,  the  train  was  then  stopped,  with  the  pas- 
senger-cars on  a  long  trestle,  the  engine,  mail  and  express- 
cars  just  off  the  trestle,  thus  preventing  the  passengers  from 
coming  to  the  head  of  the  train.  Two  bandits  were  waiting 
for  the  train  at  the  spot  where  it  stopped.  One  of  them  at 
once  took  the  fireman  from  the  engine  and  walked  him, 
under  the  muzzle  of  a  gun,  to  the  rear  end  of  the  express- 
car,  ordering  him  to  cut  the  train  in  two.  The  bandit  on 
the  engine  committed  the  error  of  looking  back  to  see  how 
his  partner  was  faring  ;  it  was  a  fatal  error,  for  when  he 
turned  his  head,  Engineer  Ingles  took  a  revolver  from  his 
tool-box  and  shot  him  through  the  head.  The  bandit  fell 
off  of  the  engine,  dead.  In  the  meantime  Fireman  Burns, 
under  cover  of  the  other  bandit's  gun,  was  apparently  try- 
ing to  uncouple  the  train,  but  in  reality  was  simply  rattling 
the  levers.  In  the  midst  of  this  the  train  started,  and  En- 
gineer Ingles  put  on  all  steam,  thinking  that  the  train  had 
been  cut  in  two.  He  soon  discovered  that  he  had  the  whole 
train,  and  took  it  into  Sacramento  at  a  sixty-mile  gait.  The 
two  bandits  who  had  gone  to  the  after  part  of  the  train 
speedily  found  out  that  the  attempt  at  a  hold-up  was  a  fail- 
ure, and  jumped  from  the  Jrain  into  the  darkness.  The 
body  of  the  first  bandit  was  found  lying  by  the  track, 
and  it  was  identified  as  that  of  one  F.  J.  Morgan,  a  ranch 
hand. 

Commenting  on  this  the  Chronicle  says  : 

."Train-robbers  count  on  two  factors  of  success  in  their  under- 
takings— first,  the  panic  into  which  they  can  throw  a  train  crew,  and 
second,  the  ease  with  which  they,  being  masked,  can  escape  identifi- 
cation if  captured  after  they  have  left  the  scene  of  their  crimes.  But 
the  main  thing  is  the  cowardice  of  the  railway  employees.  Because 
of  their  poltroonery  the  robbing  of  trains  has  come  to  be  regarded 
by  the  criminal  class  as  one  of  the  safest  and  best-paying  ventures  in 
the  field  of  predatory  enterprise." 

We  may  remark  to  the  Chronicle  that  locomotive-en- 
gineers, firemen,  brakemen,  and  conductors  are  not  paid  for 
fighting  bandits.  They  often  do  fight  them,  as  has  been 
shown  in  the  case  of  Engineer  Ingles.  But  they  are  not 
paid  for  fighting.  Fighting  is  a  different  trade.  The  "shot- 
gun messengers  "  and  other  men  who  are  employed  to  guard 
trains  and  treasure  do  not  have  to  get  up  at  half-past  five 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  supervise  the  wiping  and  cleaning  of 
their  engines,  see  that  their  firemen  have  got  up  steam,  get 
their  trains  out  on  the  road,  and  be  out  all  day  under  one  of 
the  most  nerve-straining  occupations  known  to  modern 
artisans.  That  is  scarcely  the  right  kind  of  training  to  pre- 
pare a  man  for  a  fight.  The  stage-drivers  of  the  old  days 
had  very  distinct  ideas  regarding  this  matter.  They  were 
paid  to  drive  stage  and  .not  to  defend  treasure,  and  they  very 
rarely  tried  to.  We  do  not  blame  them.  Correspondingly, 
a  train  crew  can  not  be  blamed  if  they  do  not  defend  the 
express  company's  treasure  at  the  risk  of  their  lives.  The 
express  company  does  not  pay  them  to  do  so. 

None  the  less,  there  are  many  instances  of  great  bravery 
on  the  part  of  train  crews.  It  is  not  because  they  are 
particularly  interested  in  defending  the  express  company's 
treasure,  but  because  man  is  a  fighting  animal  A  man 
who  gets  two  dollars  a  day,  and  who  is  put  in  charge  of 
his  employer's  property,  will  frequently  run  the  risk  of 
losing  his  life  in  defending  it — and  all  for  two  dollars  a 
day.  Therefore,  since  it  is  the  propensity  of  man  to 
fight,  and  since  train  crews,  although  not  paid  for  it,  fre- 
quently show  a  desire  to  fight  in  defense  of  trains  and 
treasure,  we  would  recommend  the  railway  companies  to 
arm  all  their  employees.  The  fact  that  Engineer  Ingles  had 
a  revolver — doubtless  purchased  with  his  own  money — 
lying  in  his  tool-box,  saved  a  good  deal  of  money  to  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  to  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 
From  the  quantity  of  dynamite  which  the  robbers  had  by 


the  track,  it  is  evident  that  they  would,  if  necessary,  have 
blown  the  express-car  into  match-wood. 

We  hope  that  both  the  railway  company  and  the  express 
company  will  substantially  reward  Engineer  Ingles  and 
Fireman  Burns  for  their  bravery,  notably  the  engineer. 


The  central  question  in  the  Presidential  campaign  this  yea! 
Four  Hundred  is  one  that  affects  the  industrial  rather  thar 
Millions  Lost  the  political  life  of  the  country,  and  eacl 
to  Californians.  elector    shouId    so    cast  his  vofe  as   bes7j 

protect  his  own  interests.  The  prosperity  of  the  country  i: 
of  first  importance,  because  no  part  of  the  country  car! 
thrive  for  any  length  of  time  while  other  sections  are  suffer 
ing.  But,  in  the  same  way,  no  individual  can  thrive  whet 
the  community  in  which  he  lives  fails  to  advance.  There 
fore,  while  the  voter  in  this  State  should  consider  the  effect 
of  silver  monometallism  upon  the  whole  country,  he  shouli 
most  particularly  weigh  the  results  as  regards  California. 

Among  the  institutions  in  this  State  that  would  be  affectet 
by  a  change  in   the  monetary  system,  and   in    which  larg 
numbers  of  the  citizens  are  directly   interested,  are  saving! 
banks,  insurance  companies,  and  building  and  loan  societies! 
In  three  of  the  largest  savings  banks  of  this  city  there  aril 
120,000  depositors.     In  the  fifty-seven  similar  institution 
located  throughout  the  State,  there  are  not  less  than  250,001 
The  number  of  policies  of  insurance  in  force  in  the  State  i 
41,909,  and  not  less  than   105,000  persons  are  interested  i 
these  as  beneficiaries.     The  fraternal  and  cooperative  so 
cieties,  which  offer  insurance  to  their  members,  publish  1 
statistics   of  membership,  but   100,000  for  the  State  is 
conservative  estimate.     The  building  and  loan  societies, 
which  there  are  144  in  the  State,  also  publish  no  informatil 
as  to  membership,  but  100  members  each  would  give  a  to 
of  nearly  1 5,000.     Here  is  a  total  of  nearly  half  a  milli 
citizens  of  this  State  who  are  interested  in  these  institutioi 
and  this  interest  is  not  indirect,  but  direct  and  positive. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  among  certain  people  thou 
lessly  to  inveigh  against  corporations  ;  to  look  upon  them  : 
capitalists  whose  interests  must  necessarily  be  antagonist 
to  those  of  the  man  of  small  means  ;  and  to  hail  anythir 
that  promises  to  "  cinch "  them.  It  is  rudimentary  ar 
ought  to  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  these  institutioi 
furnish  the  instrument,  and  the  only  instrument,  by  whki 
the  man  of  small  means  can  become  a  capitalist  and  cor 
pete  with  the  rich  man  in  profitable  investments. 

Take  the  savings  bank  as  an  illustration,  and  observe  ti 
methods  of  its  operation.  A  man  has  succeeded  in  savit 
a  small  amount  of  money  out  of  his  meagre  earnings 
excess  of  what  is  necessary  to  clothe,  and  feed,  and  educa 
his  family.  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  invest  in  any  undi 
taking  outside  of  his  business,  and,  should  he  do  so,  he  h 
not  time  to  look  after  it  properly.  He  may  pursue  one 
two  courses.  He  may  hide  this  surplus  away  in  his  hou! 
and,  at  the  end  of  twenty,  or  thirty,  or  fifty  years,  barri 
accidents,  he  has  the  same  amount  left.  On  the  other  hat 
he  may  put  it  in  the  savings  bank,  and  every  six  mont 
there  is  a  dividend  to  add  to  his  savings  and  increase  1 
future  dividends. 

How  is  it  that  the  savings  bank  is  able  to  pay  this  di 
dend  ?  It  is  not  paid  out  of  the  capital  of  the  bank,  1 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  stockholders.  The  money  is  1 
allowed  to  lie  idle  in  the  vaults  of  the  bank.  Under  I 
direction  of  the  board  of  directors,  the  money  is  prope 
invested ;  approved  bonds  are  purchased  and  loans  i 
made  on  safe  security.  These  investments  are  not  the 
vestments  of  the  bank  ;  the  capital  used  is  not  the  cap: 
of  the  bank.  The  capital  used  belongs  to  the  depositd 
and  the  investments  are  made  for  their  benefit.  The  pro 
are  divided  among  them  in  the  form  of  dividends. 

So  it  is  with  the  insurance  company.  A  man  makes  p 
vision  for  those  dependent  upon  him  that  they  may  not 
left  destitute  on  his  death.  Another  makes  provision  for 
old  age.  Another  insures  his  house  or  furniture  agai 
loss.  The  insurance  company  in  each  case  is  enablex 
offer  this  protection  by  investing  the  money  received  as  p 
miums,  as  the  savings  bank  has  done.  So,  again,  the  bu 
ing  and  loan  society  enables  the  man  of  small  means  to 
cure  a  home.     It  is,  in  each  case,  the  many  small  amou 


when  gathered  together,  that  create  a  sufficient  amount 
profitable  investment.  In  «ach  case  it  is  the  capital  of 
depositors,  the  policy-holders,  or  the  members  of  build 
associations  that  is  invested,  and  not  that  of  the  corpt 
tions. 

The  proposition,  therefore,  to  slice  off  one-half  of 
value  of  the  capital  of  these  institutions  !s£  proposal  to 
crease  by  just  so  much  the  wealth  of  these  small  capital' 
The  programme  of  the  silver  monometallists  is  to  do  I 
and  nothing  else.  The  depositor  who  has  saved  up  one  I 
dred  dollars  must  expect  to  get  only  fifty-three  dollars  ir ' 
turn.  The  man  who  has  made  provision  for  his  widot 
orphaned  children,  or  for  his  own  declining  years,  must 
pect  to  have  that  provision  cut  in  half. 

And  this  will  be  done  by  the  companies  not  as  an  ai 
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repudiation  or  of  petty  spite.  There  are  now  three  kinds 
of  dollars  in  circulation  in  this  country — gold,  silver,  and 
paper.  The  silver  and  paper  are  kept  at  par  now  because 
the  government  stands  ready  to  redeem  them  in  gold. 
With  silver  monometallism  the  gold  dollars  would  go  out  of 
circulation,  and  only  silver  and  paper  would  be  left.  The 
companies  would  be  obliged  to  receive  these  depreciated 
dollars  in  payment  of  interest  and  in  repayment  of  loans. 
They  would  have  no  others  with  which  to  pay  their  deposit- 
ors or  policy-holders. 

To  how  great  an  extent  would  this  affect  the  citizens  of 
California  ?  The  deposits  in  savings  banks  in  this  State 
amount  to  $132,422,331.  The  risks  in  force  in  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  this  State — which  must  be  paid,  for  death 
is  inevitable — amount  to  $114,409,706.  The  risks  on  fire 
insurance,  $501,837,870.  The  insurance  in  secret  fraternal 
and  cooperative  societies  can  only  be  estimated,  but  it  can 
not  fall  short  of  $100,000,000.  The  capital  invested  in  build- 
ing and  loan  societies  is  $14,361,399,  and  this  has  been  in- 
creased by  accrued  earnings,  reserved  profits,  and  advances 
to  $19,705,752.  Here  is  a  total  capital  of  $868,375,659 
belonging  to  250,000  citizens  of  this  State.  Should  silver 
monometallism  be  adopted,  this  capital  would  shrink  to 
$460,239,099 — a  loss  of  $408,136,560. 

The  marked  interest  taken  by  the  press  and  people  of  Cali- 
Consumption  fornia  in  the  question  of  the  spread  of  tuber- 
by  Heredity  culosis,  and  in  prophylactic  measures  against 
and  Infection,  that  disease,  is  becoming  more  marked  from 
day  to  day.  As  people  are  investigating  the  subject,  they 
find  that  the  disease  is  highly  infectious,  and  that  the  popu- 
lar belief  that  consumption,  or  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  is 
generally  inherited,  is  based  upon  error. 

We  have  already  printed  several  articles  upon  this  sub- 
ject, including  one  summarizing  a  paper  by  Dr.  P.  C. 
Remondino,  a  physician  who  has  spent  a  number  of  years 
in  Southern  California,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions and  the  number  of  consumptives  repairing  to  that 
genial  climate.  Dr.  Remondino  used  even  stronger  lan- 
guage than  we  in  warning  people  of  their  danger,  and 
dwelt  upon  the  necessity  for  the  most  stringent  prophylactic 
measures. 

In  regard  to  the  popular  belief  in  hereditary  consumption, 
or  tuberculosis,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  the  trend  of  mod- 
ern investigation  among  medical  scientists  is  that  the  disease 
is  not  hereditary,  strictly  speaking,  but  that  a  diathesis,  or 
condition  favoring  its  growth,  is  transmitted  by  heredity, 
rather  than  the  disease  itself.  In  short,  most  medical  inves- 
tigators now  believe  that  the  tuberculous  diathesis,  or  ten- 
dency toward  tuberculosis,  is  what  is  transmitted  by  heredity, 
rather  than  the  disease  itself. 

This,  to  the  mind  of  the  layman,  would  seem  to  be  but  a 
quibble.  Whether  a  person  who  becomes  a  victim  to  con- 
sumption acquires  it  because  his  father  tiansmitted  to  him 
the  disease  itself,  or  a  physical  condition  which  rendered 
him  susceptible  to  the  disease,  does  not  seem  to  be  worth 
disputing  over.  The  fact  remains  that  people  with  con- 
sumptives in  their  ancestral  and  collateral  lines  seem  to  be 
much  more  susceptible  to  the  disease — either  by  infection 
from  others,  by  heredity,  or  by  severe  climatic  conditions — 
than  those  not  subject  to  these  hereditary  taints.  Dr. 
Charles  Denison,  of  Colorado,  who  is  a  specialist  in  the 
treatment  of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  has  compiled  statistics 
covering  1,000  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  Tabulat- 
ing his  cases,  we  find  that  of  his  tuberculous  patients  38 
per  cent,  might  be  traced  to  inheritance  ;  62  per  cent,  had 
clean  ancestral  bills  of  health,  and  therefore  were  cases  of 
non-inheritance.  In  the  inherited  cases,  about  one-half  were 
cases  of  double  inheritance,  where  two  grandparents,  for 
example,  died  of  consumption  ;  in  the  non-inheritance 
cases,  about  one-half  carried  positive  proofs  of  infection,  as 
where  a  husband  or  sister  was  nursed  by  the  patient.  Dr. 
J.  E.  Pollock,  in  "  The  Elements  of  Prognosis  in  Consump- 
tion," states  that  out  of  1,200  cases  only  30  per  cent,  gave 
proof  of  inheritance.  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  in  "  Phthisis," 
found  out  of  220  cases  24  per  cent,  in  which  positive  in- 
heritance existed.  Dr.  Walsh,  in  "Diseases  of  the  Lungs," 
found  26  per  cent,  where  one  or  both  of  the  parents  had 
died  of  the  disease.  The  Brompton  Hospital  report  men- 
tions 1,1 10  cases,  and  gives  24  per  cent,  as  being  inherited. 
Dr.  Theodore  Williams,  in  his  work  on  "  Pulmonary  Con- 
sumption," gives  36  per  cent,  as  hereditary  ;  he  goes  further, 
however,  than  the  others,  including  cousins  in  his  statistics. 
Dr.  Edward  Smith,  of  London,  out  of  1,000  cases  found  24 
per  cent,  to  be  hereditary.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  such  distinguished  specialists  as  Dr.  J.  E. 
Pollock,  Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Sr.,  Dr.  Walsh,  Dr.  Cotton,  and 
Dr.  C.  Theodore  Williams* 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  evident  that  fully  75  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  of  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs,  or  consumption,  are 
due  to  non-inherited  cases.  This  means  infection.  Inas- 
much  as   we  have  shown,   by  the  testimony  of  physicians 


familiar  with  California,  that  there  is  grave  danger  of  in- 
fection, that  the  large  number  of  consumptives  who  have 
flocked  to  the  southern  part  of  this  State  are  gradually  turn- 
ing it  into  a  phthisis-breeding  spot,  and  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  by  the  testimony  of  distinguished  physicians  in  other 
lands,  that  over  three-fourths  of  the  cases  of  consumption 
are  due  to  infection  rather  than  inheritance,  we  trust  that  the 
people  of  California  will  not  underrate  the  importance  of 
this  matter,  or  think  that  the  Argonaut  is  engaged  in  sound- 
ing a  causeless  alarm. 

The  transition  of  agricultural  activity  in  this  State  from 
The  Tariff  farming,  pure  and  simple,  to  horticulture  has 

and  California's  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  number  of  years. 
Fruit.  Each  year  more  land  is  laid  out  in  orchards, 

and  each  year  new  fruit-trees  come  into  bearing  to  increase 
the  supply  of  fruit  to  be  marketed.  The  development  in  the 
area  of  wheat  land,  through  improved  facilities  for  trans- 
portation in  various  parts  of  the  world,  has  multiplied  pro- 
duction until  the  price  has  fallen  to  a  point  where  there  is 
little  or  no  profit.  This  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
change,  but  a  more  potent  cause  has  been  the  fact  that 
the  farming  lands  of  California  are  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  fruits.  California  fruit  is  famed  throughout 
the  world,  and  will  hold  its  own  as  to  quality  and  size  with  the 
fruits  of  any  other  country.  In  France,  last  year,  California 
dried  prunes  were  sold  under  French  labels,  and  commanded 
the  highest  prices. 

In  spite  of  this  superior  quality,  there  is  to-day  an  over- 
production, and  the  farmers  are  not  making  money.  The 
continued  activity  and  expansion  of  the  industry  is  inspired 
more  by  hope  for  the  future  than  by  any  profit  they  may  be 
receiving  now.  One  of  the  causes  for  this  depression  in  the 
business  has  been  pointed  out  in  these  columns  already. 
The  demand  in  this  State  can  not  equal  the  supply,  and  for- 
eign markets  have  not  been  sufficiently  developed  to  absorb 
the  surplus. 

But  side  by  side  with  this  overproduction  there  has  been 
another  and  even  more  effective  cause  for  the  present  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  industry.  The  disturbance  dates 
from  1893,  when  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff'came  into  effect. 
That  law  frankly  ignored  the  interests  of  the  fruit-growers 
of  California.  It  ignored  the  differences  in  cost  of  living 
and  cost  of  labor  in  this  country  and  Europe,  and  refused 
to  give  the  farmer  needed  protection. 

Its  influence  was  thus  felt  directly,  but  it  was  also  felt  in- 
directly. Every  summer,  when  the  conditions  of  business 
are  normal,  large  sums  of  money  are  forwarded  from  the 
cities  to  the  various  country  districts.  Through  the  country 
banks  it  is  distributed  among  the  farmers  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  picking  the  fruit  and  forwarding  it  to  the  market. 
When  the  crops  are  harvested  and  the  farmers  are  paid  for 
their  fruit,  it  returns,  through  the  country  banks,  to  the 
cities  to  be  used  in  other  processes  of  industry.  This  is 
the  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  the  money  of  the  country,  and 
it  indicates  a  healthy  condition  of  business. 

During  the  summer  of  1893,  however,  when  the  Demo- 
cratic party  had  been  in  power  only  four  months,  banks 
were  failing  on  all  sides,  and  those  that  were  not  crowded  to 
the  wall  were  holding  on  to  their  money  with  an  energy 
born  of  fear.  The  farmers  could  get  no  money  to  harvest 
their  fruit  or  to  ship  it  to  the  market.  They  were  compelled 
to  sit  by,  inert  and  helpless,  while  their  fruit,  the  sole  return 
for  a  year  of  labor,  was  rotting  upon  the  trees. 

Even  had  they  been  able  to  ship  their  fruit  to  the  market, 
it  would  have  been  an  unnecessary  expense  and  an  increased 
loss.  The  prune  industry  suffered  more,  perhaps,  than  any 
other.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff  there  was  a  duty  of  two 
cents  a  pound  on  foreign  prunes.  This  was  sufficient  to  en- 
able the  farmer  to  lay  his  fruit  down  in  the  Eastern  markets 
and  compete  with  the  fruit  imported  from  foreign  countries. 
After  paying  all  expenses  of  handling  and  transportation, 
he  still  had  one  cent  a  pound  to  his  credit  against  the  for- 
eign fruit.  The  Wilson  tariff — prepared  by  the  committee 
of  which  William  J.  Bryan  was  an  honored  member — re- 
duced the  duty  on  prunes  one-half,  and  the  profit  of  the 
farmers  was  cut  off.  In  1892,  the  imports  of  foreign  prunes 
amounted  to  10,869,797  pounds;  in  1893  the  amount  was 
26,214,112  pounds. 

The  prices  of  all  varieties  of  California  fruits  have  suf- 
fered during  the  four  years  of  Democratic  free  trade. 
Apricots  that  sold  for  10  and  15  cents,  now  bring  6  and  9 
cents  ;  peaches  are  reduced  in  price  from  10  and  18  cents 
to  3  and  12  cents;  prunes  from  9  and  10  cents  to  3  and 
3%  cents  ;  pears  from  9  and  1 1  cents  to  3  and  5  cents. 
Canned  fruits  have  also  suffered.  Apricots  have  been  re- 
duced in  price  from  $1.50  a  dozen  cans  to  $1.00  ;  peaches 
from  $1.75  to  $1.10  ;  pears  from  $1.75  to  $1.15  ;  and  so  it 
is  throughout  the  list.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate  to  say 
that  the  prices  of  fruit  have  been  reduced  one-third  during 
the  last  four  years.  It  is  estimated  that  the  fruit  crop  of 
this  State  is  worth  $27,000,000  each  year.     The  shrinkage 
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under  the  Democratic  tariff,  therefore,  represents  an  annual 
loss  to  the  fruit-growers  of  this  State  of  $9,000,000.  How 
long  do  they  want  it  to  continue  ? 

The  action  of  the  State  Board  of  Equalization  in  raising  the 
San  assessment  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 

Francisco  twenty  per  cent,  is  both  unjust 
and  dishonest.  It  is  the  result  of  a  swap 
and  swindle.  It  is  notorious  that  the  members  of  the  board 
are  in  the  habit  of  driving  bargains,  by  which  those  of  one 
district  stand  in  with  those  of  another  as  against  a  third. 
San  Francisco,  being  a  big,  fat,  money  sack,  generally  ruled 
by  corrupt  officials,  is  an  easy  prey.  Therefore,  the  country 
combines  against  the  city.  In  this  particular  year  the  San 
Francisco  municipal  government  was  entirely  unrepresented. 
San  Francisco's  member  of  the  board,  A.  Chesebrough,  made 
a  stout  fight  for  the  city,  but  his  efforts  were  futile.  The 
mayor  and  the  board  of  supervisors  were  not  present  or 
represented.  Sutro,  our  extraordinary  mayor,  who  has  so 
long  posed  as  "  the  friend  of  the  people,"  was  enjoying  him. 
self  at  his  country-place,  in  Napa  County,  instead  of  attend- 
ing to  this  most  vital  part  of  the  city's  business.  This  is 
only  another  one  of  the  many  gross  neglects  of  his  official 
duty  on  the  part  of  our  demagogic  mayor.  What  do  those 
who  voted  for  him  think  of  him  now  ? 

The  Merchants'  Association  are  talking  of  taking  legal 
proceedings  to  correct  the  unjust  action  of*  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization.  They  may  effect  something,  but  we  doubt 
it.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  only  remedy  for  this  monstrous 
condition  of  affairs,  by  which  San  Francisco  is  milked  every 
year  by  the  rest  of  the  State,  is  in  changing  the  method  of 
electing  the  State  Board  of  Equalization.  At  present,  un- 
der the  constitution  of  1879,  they  consist  of  one  member 
from  each  congressional  district  in  the  State.  Under  that 
method  the  members  of  the  board  represent  certain  dis- 
tricts. If  they  were  elected  at  large,  instead  of  from  dis- 
tricts, they  would  represent  the  State  instead  of  parts  of  it. 
Perhaps  they  might  look  at  matters  with  a  more  statesman- 
like view.  We  do  not  believe  that  San  Francisco  will  ever 
receive  fair  or  honest  treatment  at  the  hands  of  a  Stale 
Board  of  Equalization  until  it  is  in  reality  a  State  board — 
that  is,  a  board  which  represents  the  whole  State,  and  not 
parts  of  it — the  "  cow  counties  "  allied  against  "  the  bay." 


Single-Taxers 


A  very  curious  campaign  incident  has  developed  in  Dela- 
ware. The  single-taxers  of  the  United 
States  last  year  chose  the  small  State  of 
Delaware.  Delaware  as  the  spot   on  which  to  concen- 

trate their  campaign.  They  have  been  pushing  their  propa- 
ganda there  for  the  last  year,  and  now  that  the  campaign 
has  begun,  they  are  spreading  their  ideas  far  and  wide. 
The  authorities  of  Delaware  have  apparently  just  discovered 
that  a  quiet  revolution  is  going  on,  and  they  have  begun  a 
crusade  against  the  single-taxers.  They  began  in  Dover. 
On  the  ground  that  the  city  ordinances  prevented  the  gath- 
ering of  crowds  in  the  streets,  they  began  arresting  the 
single-tax  orators.  They  were  fined  ten  dollars,  refused  to 
settle,  and  hence  were  confined  in  jail.  This  began  about  a 
fortnight  ago.  As  a  result,  the  single-tax  orators  have 
steadily  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  and  the  jails  are  slowly 
filling.  Among  the  prisoners  are  teachers,  salesmen, 
printers,  merchants,  etc.  But  the  single-tax  speakers  are 
flocking  to  Delaware,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  have 
entered  their  names  as  willing  to  face  the  dangers  of  jail. 

We  do  not  think  that  the  Delaware  authorities  are  going 
to  work  in  the  right  way  to  kill  off  the  single-tax  idea.  Free 
speech  can  not  be  suppressed  in  this  country. 

A  young  man  named  William  Watts,  of  Alameda  County, 
When  is  a  w*10  was  Dorn  on  tne  fourth  day  of  Novem- 

Minor  ber  in  1875,  has  made  application  to  have 

of  Age?  his  name  enrolled  on   the  Great   Register, 

claiming  that  he  will  be  of  age  on  November  3d  of  this 
year,  and  entitled  to  vote  at  the  election  on  that  day. 

Without  a  doubt,  he  is  right  according  to  the  common 
law,  which  regards  the  period  of  twenty-one  years  complete 
at  the  beginning  of  the  day  before  the  anniversary  of  his 
birth.     To  quote  from  an  old  English  case  ; 

"  It  has  been  adjudged  that  if  one  be  born  the  first  of  February  at 
eleven  at  night,  and  on  the  last  day  of  January,  in  the  twenty-first 
year  of  his  age,  at  one  in  the  morning,  he  make  his  will  of  lands  and 
dies,  it  is  a  good  will,  for  he  was  then  of  age." 

That  is,  theoretically,  of  age,  for  it  is  quite  apparent  that 
by  mathematics  this  youth  was  adjudged  to  have  reached 
his  majority  just  forty-seven  hours  before  he  had  in  reality 
lived  twenty-one  full  years.  This  is  because  the  common 
law  makes  no  allowance  for  fractions  of  a  day.  However 
strange  it  may  seem  at  first  glance,  this  is  the  law  in  Eng- 
land. In  most  parts  of  the  United  Slates  the  same  rule 
has  been  applied. 

In    California,  a  slightly  different    view  of  the        ;stion 
seems  to  have  been  taken,  on  account  of  the  curie 
of  section  twenty-six  of  our  Civil  Code.     After 
minors   are   males   under  twenty-one    years    of 
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females  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  section  goes  on  to 
direct  that 

"  The  periods  specified  roust  be  calculated  from  the  first  minute  of 
the  day  on  which  persons  are  born  to  the  same  minute  of  the  corre- 
sponding (sic)  day  completing  the  period  of  minority." 

Had  the  word  "corresponding"  been  omitted,  the  section 
would  undoubtedly  be  interpreted  as  affirming  the  common- 
law  rule  :  and  in  all  probability  this  is  what  our  codifiers  in- 
tended to  do.  In  any  event,  the  section  makes  far  better 
sense  by  eliminating  this  quite  unnecessary  word,  and  many 
careful  critics,  regarding  it  as  surplusage,  consider  that  it 
should  be  wholly  disregarded  in  interpreting  the  section. 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  Mr.  Watts  and  the  several 
other  young  men  whose  twenty-first  birthdays  fall  on 
November  4th,  the  supreme  court  has  held  that  "corres- 
ponding day"  means  "anniversary  day,"  and,  overlooking 
the  final  clause,  "completing  the  period  of  minority,"  which 
modifies  the  word  "day"  quite  as  emphatically  as  "corres- 
ponding" modifies  it,  the  decision  was  reached  that  "a 
male  person  born  on  the  eleventh  day  of  April,  1S55,  be- 
comes of  age  at  the  first  minute  of  the  eleventh  day  of 
April,  1S76."  This,  then,  is  the  law  in  California — a  young 
man  reaches  his  majority  at  the  beginning  of  the  day  of  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

The  Examiner,  with  its  accustomed  inexactness  as  to  facts 
and  details,  stated  one  day  last  week  in  startling  head-lines 
that  "  Young  Men  Who  Will  Come  Of  Age  On  Election 
Day  Will  Not  Be  Entitled  To  Vote  !  "  It  went  on  to  say  : 
'*  The  entire  district  attorney's  office  worked  upon  the  matter  for 
several  months,  and  finally  called  all  of  the  superior  judges  into  con- 
sultation. The  result  was  that  a  man  born  on  November  jd, 
twenty-one  years  ago,  is  not  entitled  to  vote  at  the  coming 
election." 

There  is  hardly  a  correct  statement  in  the  Examiner's 
whole  article.  The  custom  in  Alameda  County  is  the  same 
as  it  is  here  in  the  registrar's  office  ;  and  that  is  to  allow 
young  men  to  vote  who  reach  their  majority  on  election  day. 


Treatment  of 
its  Employees. 


Since  the  Argonaut  began  to  consider  the  dispute  between 
TheEmpob.um-s  the  Retail  Dry-Goods  Clerks'  Early  Closing 
Association  and  the  Emporium  manage- 
ment, it  has  received  many  letters  of  ap- 
proval, and  not  one  that  took  issue  with  it,  save  that  of  Mr. 
Feist,  the  Emporium  manager,  which  is  certainly  open  to 
the  charge  of  being  the  statement  of  an  interested  party. 
Some  of  the  counter-communications  are,  perhaps,  open  to 
the  same  objection,  but  most  are  from  those  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  controversy,  save  the  interest  of  common 
humanity.  This  sustains  the  assertion  of  the  Argonaut, 
that  the  people  of  this  city  do  not  approve  of  the  Emporium's 
system  of  overworking  its  clerks. 

Several  of  these  correspondents,  we  regret  to  say,  seem 
anxious  to  bring  a  personal  element  into  the  controversy. 
Attacks  upon  individuals  are  aside  from  the  purpose  of  the 
Argonaut,  and  can  in  no  way  advance  the  cause  of  the  em- 
ployees. The  simple  issue  is  that  the  Emporium  remains 
open  on  Saturday  evenings  until  ten-thirty  o'clock,  requiring 
fifteen  hours  of  continuous  service  on  that  day  from  its  one 
thousand  employees,  many  of  whom  are  women  and  boys, 
and  thereby  forcing  similar  institutions  to  require  a  like 
service  from  their  employees.  This,  we  claim,  is  injustice 
and  inhuman.  It  is  not  of  the  dry-goods  department  alone 
that  this  complaint  can  be  made — though  it  is  over  this  de- 
partment that  the  controversy  originated — but  of  every 
department  in  the  building. 

From  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  six  o'clock  at 
night  is  a  long  day  for  any  person  to  remain  at  work.  It  is 
more  on  account  of  the  continuous  strain  upon  the  nervous 
system,  the  continuous  standing,  often  with  nothing  to  do, 
but  always  without  relaxation,  ready  for  anything  they  are 
called  upon  to  do,  the  continuous  necessity  of  obeying  with- 
out show  of  impatience  the  behests  of  customers,  however 
much  the  overworked  clerks  may  be  worried  by  the  in- 
numerable petty  annoyances  that  must  come  up — it  is  the 
strain  of  these  things,  rather  than  the  physical  labor  that  is 
involved,  that  makes  the  position  so  trying  and  so  exhaust- 
ing. Mr.  Feist  claims  that  he  and  Mr.  Harper  have  been 
in  the  dry-goods  business  all  their  lives,  that  they  "  entered 
the  business  when  boys,  and  have  gone  through  all  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  store  life."  Perhaps  they  have.  We  have 
no  desire  to  dispute  it.  That  is  a  question  that  goes  to 
their  capacity  for  management,  and  one  that  concerns  their 
employers  rather  than  us.  But,  if  they  have,  they  have  so 
far  forgotten  the  hardships  of  their  earlier  lives  as  to  have 
lost  sympathy  for  their  overworked  employees. 

Ten  hours  of  work  a  day  taxes  the  strength  of  a  man. 
It  is  more  severe  on  a  woman  even  in  good  health,  and, 
when  she  is  in  poor  health,  it  is  certain  to  break  her  down. 
A  boy,  with  his  animal  spirits  and  restless  energy,  may 
temporarily  stand  it,  but  it  is  sapping  the  vitality  that  should 
be  stored  up  for  later  life.  The  struggle  for  existence, 
however,  is  yet  a  bitter  one,  and  those  who  would  succeed 
must  put  their  whole  strength  into  the  battle.  Ten  hours  of 
work  a  day  may  be  necessary.  But  when  an  extra  half 
day  is  added  on  the  last  day  of  the  week,  and  women  and 


boys  are  asked  to  do  fifteeen  hours'  continuous  work,  the 
limit  is  overstepped. 

As  to  the  claim  that  the  employees  are  paid  for  over- 
work, because  they  are  engaged  with  the  full  understanding 
that  they  are  to  be  overworked,  we  fail  to  see  the  force  of 
the  argument.  They  are  not  paid  any  more  because  they 
work  until  nearly  midnight  on  Saturday  than  they  would  be 
if  the  Emporium  closed  at  a  reasonable  hour.  We  are  in- 
formed that  many  of  the  women  receive  five  dollars  a 
week  and  the  boys  three  dollars.  The  twenty-five  thousand 
to  thirty  thousand  people  who  visit  the  Emporium  on  Satur- 
day nights  go  there  to  hear  the  music,  and,  though  the  sales 
may  be  large  at  that  time,  we  venture  to  say  that  not  one 
dollar  would  be  lost  were  the  doors  closed  at  six  o'clock. 
The  opinion  of  the  purchasing  public  on  early  closing  may 
be  gathered  from  the  remark  of  a  lady,  who  writes  to  us  on 
the  subject.  One  Saturday  in  August  she  visited  the  large 
dry-goods  house  of  Carson-Pirie  in  Chicago,  and  at  12.45 
in  the  afternoon  she  "was  nearly  pushed  out  of  the  store. 
But,"  she  says,  "when,  a  little  later,  I  saw  the  crowds  of 
clerks  who  followed,- I  rejoiced  heartily  even  at  my  per- 
sonal inconvenience." 

Throughout  the  East,  in  the  large  cities,  the  stores  close 
at  one  o'clock  on  Saturdays  during  the  summer  months,  and 
never  later  than  six  o'clock,  except  during  the  rush  of  the 
holiday  season.  In  this  city,  all  of  the  first-class  dry-goods 
houses  closed  at  six  o'clock  until  forced  to  do  otherwise  by 
the  innovation  of  the  Emporium.  In  the  smaller  houses, 
the  rule  is  different,  and  the  conditions  are  also  different. 
The  strict  discipline  necessary  in  a  large  establishment  dur- 
ing working  hours  can  be  relaxed.  The  employees  have 
longer  or  shorter  periods  of  rest  while  on  duty,  and  the 
strain  is  not  so  great. 

The  tendency  of  modern  civilization  is  toward  making 
life  better  and  sweeter  for  all.  The  effort  is  to  make  the 
hours  for  labor  shorter  and  the  hours  for  recreation  and  rest 
longer.  A  step  in  the  opposite  direction  is  a  movement 
backwards.  The  genius  of  the  twentieth  century  aims  at  a 
wider  humanity,  and  the  twentieth  -  century  store  should 
bring  its  actions  into  harmony  with  its  name. 


A  series  of  questions,  covering  practically  the  whole  of  the 
Some  Silver  question  of  silver  monometallism,  have  been 


Questions 
Answered. 


propounded  to  the  Argonaut  by  "A  Silver 
Republican."  To  answer  them  fully,  pre- 
senting the  proofs  for  each  assertion,  would  require  the  space 
of  a  book,  but,  as  the  queries  are  evidently  presented  seri- 
ously, they  deserve  attention,  and  will  be  answered  as  briefly 
as  possible.  For  further  information,  we  must  refer  the  in- 
quirer to  the  standard  publications  on  finance  and  future 
editorials  of  the  Argonaut,  The  questions  and  answers  follow : 

1.  Is  it  not  true  that,  if  two  products  have  precisely  the  same  uses, 
their  relative  value  (commercial  ratio)  will  depend  upon  their  relative 
available  quantities  ? 

Yes. 

2.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  silver  and  gold  available  for  coinage  in  the 
world  amounts  to  about  four  billions  of  dollars  of  each,  coined  at  a 
ratio  of  fifteen  and  one-half  to  one  or  sixteen  to  one  ? 

No.  The  available  stock  of  silver  or  gold  for  coinage 
can  only  be  guessed  at.  It  consists  of  the  amount  produced 
less  the  amount  lost  and  that  used  in  the  arts.  A  consider- 
able fall  in  the  value  of  either  would  increase  the  amount 
used  in  the  arts  ;  a  considerable  rise  would  have  the  oppo- 
site effect.  From  1492  to  December  31,  1894,  the  ratio  of 
production  was  18. 87  ounces  of 'silver  to  1  ounce  of  gold. 
From  1801  to  1S75 — including  the  period  of  great  gold 
production — the  ratio  was  10.68  to  1.  For  the  period  of 
1 875-1 894 — since  the  demonetization  of  silver  —  it  was 
18.58  to  1. 

3.  Is  it  not  true  that  for  a  period  of  seventy  years,  from  1803  to 
1873,  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  fluctuated  very  slightly,  com- 
pared to  the  fluctuations  since  1873  ? 

Yes.     The  increased  production  since    1873  has  caused 

extreme  fluctuations. 

4.  During  that  period  were  not  France  and  the  United  States  coin- 
ing freely  at  a  ratio  not  less  than  fifteen  to  one  nor  more  than  sixteen 
to  one  ? 

The  mints  of  the  United  States  and  of  France  were  open 
during  this  period  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  the  legal 
ratio,  but  they  consumed  very  little  silver.  During  the 
seventy  years  the  United  States  coined  7,887,676  silver  dol- 
lars— an  average  of  112,681  each  year.  This  can  hardly  be 
credited  with  having  sustained  the  price  of  silver,  when  that 
price  steadily  declined  under  a  coinage  of  $2,000,000  a 
month. 

5.  During  that  period,  were  not  the  mints  of  England  closed 
against  the  free  coinage  of  silver?    {As  they  are  to-day.) 

The  mints  of  England  were  closed  against  the  free  coin- 
age of  silver  under  the  act  of  June  22,  1816. 

6.  Admitting  the  statement  first  made,  is  not  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  silver  due  to  the  destruction  of  one  of  its  uses,  and  not  to  its  in- 
creased production,  compared  with  gold  ? 

No  ;  the  available  supply  has  increased.  It  includes  not 
only  the  amount  already  produced,  but  the  probable  in- 
creased production  under  free  coinage. 

7.  If  all  the  world  should  demonetize  gold  to-day  and  make  silver 


sole  legal  tender,  would  an  ounce  of  gold  buy  as  many  ounces  of 
silver  as  it  now  does  ? 
Yes. 

8.  If  not,  why  not? 

The  mere  act  of  coining  metal  does  not  increase  the  de- 
mand for  it,  and  therefore  does  not  add  to  its  value.  The 
government  simply  puts  its  stamp  upon  it  and  returns  it  to 
the  owner. 

9.  Will  a  Mexican  silver  dollar  not  buy  just  as  much  of  any  given 
list  of  commodities  to-day  as  it  would  when  silver  was  worth  $1.29 
an  ounce  ? 

No.  Take  wheat.  In  1873,  wheat  was  worth  $1.15  a 
bushel.  One  hundred  ounces  of  silver  would  then  buy  112 
bushels  of  wheat.  The  average  price  of  wheat  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  was  74  cents  a  bushel,  and  of  silver 
68  X  cents.  One  hundred  ounces  of  silver  would  therefore 
buy  only  92  bushels  of  wheat. 

10.  Will  a  gold  dollar  buy  only  as  much  to-day  as  it  would  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago  ? 

A  gold  dollar  will  buy  more.     The  cost  of  production  has 

been  reduced. 

11.  What  rule  of  honesty  requires  the  United  States  Government 
to  pay  gold  for  obligations  calling  for  coin  ? 

The  rule  that  you  should  repay  what  you  have  received. 

Sometimes  called  "national  honor." 

12.  What  rule  of  honesty  is  violated  if  the  dollar  I  tender  in  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  will  buy  just  as  much  as  the  dollar  I  borrowed  ? 

The  rule  that  you  must  carry  out  your  contract  according 

to  its  terms.     Bonds  have  been  issued   within  the  last  four 

years,   and  gold  borrowed   on  them.     A  silver  dollar  will 

not  buy  as   much  as  a  gold  dollar  did  then.     If  money  is 

borrowed  for  a  term  of  years  and  appreciates  in  value,  the 

borrower,  who  has  the  use  of  the  money  during  the  period, 

has  a  continuing  benefit  from  that  appreciation.     The  lender 

deprives  himself  of  that  benefit  during  the  period. 

13.  If  taxes  are  not  payable  in  gold,  and  a  few  men  wish  to  corner 
gold,  where  will  the  United  States  Government  get  gold  to  pay  out 
when  paper  is  presented  for  redemption  ? 

How  many  men  will  be  required  to  get  possession  of  the 

world's  stock  of  gold,  which  amounts  to  $4,068,800,000  in 

coinage,   and  is    increasing  at  the  rate  of  $200,000,000  a 

year  ?  This  does  not  take  into  account  the  gold  now  used  in 

the  arts,  which  would  become  available  in  case  of  scarcity. 

14.  If  from  the  sale  of  bonds,  just  about  how  long  will  this  bond- 
selling  continue,  and  how  many  billions  of  debt  will  it  load  upon  us? 

Bonds  will  be  sold  as  long  as  the  receipts  of  the  govern- 
ment do  not  equal  its  expenditures.  In  other  words,  until 
the  Republican  party  is  in  full  control. 

15.  If  free  coinage  should  bring  a  flood  of  silver  to  our  shores,  what 
will  become  of  the  silver  after  it  is  coined  ? 

It  will  be  dumped  into  banks,  or  carried  around  in  wheel- 
barrows. The  Treasury  will  no  longer  store  it,  because  its 
duty  to  maintain  silver  at  par  will  be  at  an  end. 

16.  If  it  is  used  to  buy  our  commodities,  will  that  make  a  panic  ? 
Did  any  nation  ever  go  to  disaster  because  it  had  too  much  specie  ? 

Silver  monometallism  will  not  increase  the  demand  for 

our  products  in  foreign  countries.     Our  commodities  now 

sold  there  will  be  paid  for  in  silver  instead  of  gold  or  other 

commodities.     The  price  we  receive  for  our  goods  will  be 

decreased  by  the  difference  in  value  between  silver  and  gold. 

Nor  will  silver  monometallism  increase  the  demand  for  our 

products  in  this  country. 

17.  The  mine-owners  are  alleged  to  be  making  large  contributions 
to  the  campaign  fund  of  the  Democratic- Populist  party.  I  believe 
they  are.     But  what  will  it  profit  them  if  silver  does  not  go  up  ? 

Silver  may  not  go  up  ;  but   if  they  receive  one  dollar  for 

fifty-three   cents'  worth   of  silver  they  will  get  a  profit  of 

forty-seven  cents.     See  the  Argonaut  of  September  7th. 

A  subscriber  writes   to   us   criticising  the  action  of  Judge 

Trusted  Agents  BahrS  in  the  Case  0f  Ler°y  G'  HarveV.  wh0 
Should  be  was   charged   with    hypothecating  valuable 

Trustworthy.  securities  belonging  to  two  women.  The 
judge  instructed  the  jury  to  acquit,  and  our  correspondent 
asks  whether  this  is  "  a  fair  sample  of  the  law  and  justice 
of  San  Francisco."  We  are  inclined  to  think  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  strict  letter  of  the  law,  Judge  Bahrs  was  right. 
Several  similar  cases  have  occurred  in  this  community.  The* 
most  famous  was  that  of  A.  F.  Bowman,  who  some  years 
ago  "  went  through  bankruptcy,"  half  ruining  a  number  of 
widows,  orphans,  and  others  who  had  left  their  affairs  in  his 
hands.  Bowman  had  been  collecting  rents,  managing  real 
estate,  collecting  dividends,  and  performing  all  the  acts  of  a 
trustee  for  his  clients.  When  he  "  failed,"  it  developed  that 
he  had  been  selling  and  converting  his  clients'  property  to 
his  own  use.  Civil  suits  were  brought  against  him.  Crim- 
inal proceedings  were  also  instituted.  N.  J.  Brittan,  who  was 
one  of  the  men  who  lost  by  his  rascality,  pressed  the  criminal 
suits  with  much  pertinacity,  and,  if  we  remember  rightly, 
Bowman  was  tried  three  times,  but  the  jury  failed  to  convict 
him.  The  case  of  Real-Estate  Agent  O'Farrell,  who  "  failed" 
recently  in  this  city,  is  a  sirrylar  one.  He  has  been  handling 
property  and  collecting  rents,  and  has  apparently  conveyed 
the  funds  of  his  clients  to  his  own  use  and  lost  them.  We 
doubt  whether  in  his  case  a  criminal  prosecution  would  be 
successful.  The  trouble  is  not  with  the  judges  or  jurors,  but 
with  the  law. 


September  14,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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A    TRIP    THROUGH    THE    AIR. 


How  Andrew  Aitken  Solved  the  Problem  of  Aerial  Navigation. 


My  name  is  Andrew  Aitken,  and  my  profession  that  of 
civil  engineer.  I  came  to  California  from  the  State  of  New 
York  many  years  ago,  and  have  since  then  followed  different 
modes  of  life  with  varying  success.  Within  the  past  year  I 
experienced  a  stroke  of  good  fortune.  From  a  poor  and 
struggling  professional  man,  I  suddenly  found  myself  trans- 
formed into  a  capitalist  and  in  a  position  to  indulge  a  proj- 
ect which  had  engaged  my  attention  for  years  past.  This 
was  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  solution  of  the  problem  of 
aerial  navigation. 

Several  conditions  (I  argued)  must  be  fulfilled  in  the  suc- 
cessful air-ship  : 

(1.)  It  must  be  capable  of  ascending  from  or  descending 
to  any  point  of  the  earth's  surface  at  will,  easily,  gradually, 
and  without  shock  to  its  machinery,  freight,  or  passengers. 

(2.)  It  must  have  the  faculty  of  propulsion  in  any  required 
direction. 

(3.)  Its  construction  must  depend  upon  such  mechanical 
and  dynamical  principles  as  will  insure  it  incurring  no  more 
risk  of  accident  than  a  ship  at  sea. 

(4.)  Weight  must  be  no  obstacle  to  its  successful  working. 

Having  satisfied  myself  that  these  conditions  were  essen- 
tial, I  proceeded  to  study  upon  the  first,  viz.  :  levitation.  I 
found  that  birds,  with,  perhaps,  the  exception  of  the  meadow- 
lark,  the  condor,  and  one  or  two  others,  do  not  use,  if  they 
possess,  the  faculty  of  mere  levitation.  Propulsion  in  a  hori- 
zontal or  oblique  direction  is  their  more  expedient  mode  of 
travel.  Those  birds  which  raise  themselves  perpendicu- 
larly do  so  at  the  expense  of  much  energy.  The  abnor- 
mally rapid  motion  of  the  wings  of  the  lark  while  soaring,  or 
of  the  humming-bird  while  sustaining  itself  in  equilibrium, 
is  evidence  of  this.  The  same  is  observable  in  the  case  of 
such  insects  as  the  dragon-fly.  If  the  curves  described  by 
the  wings  of  these  birds  and  insects  were  analyzed,  they 
would  be  found  to  represent  a  motion  embodying  not  only 
the  form  but  the  mathematical  peculiarities  of  a  screw- 
propeller.  This  was  actually  proved,  not  long  ago,  by  the 
successful  transfer,  by  means  of  an  extremely  delicate  auto- 
graphic adjustment,  of  the  vibrations  of  the  wings  of  an  im- 
prisoned insect  to  a  prepared  card,  when  the  result  was 
found  to  be  an  almost  perfect  horizontal  figure-of-eight. 
The  fact  that  the  primary  mechanical  power  of  the  screw 
should  have  been  employed  by  nature  long  before  it  was 
registered  among  the  dynamical  appliances  of  man  was 
sufficient  reason  to  examine  very  narrowly  its  claims  and  ad- 
vantages as  a  means  of  leverage.  Man  uses  it  as  a  means 
to  propel  heavy  bodies  (iron  vessels)  through  a  heavy 
medium  (water).  Nature  uses  it  as  a  means  to  propel  com- 
paratively heavy  bodies  (birds)  through  a  light  fluid  (air). 
The  question  was,  whether  the  principle  of  the  screw  could 
be  effectively  employed  in  elevating  and  propelling  through 
the  air  a  heavy  body.  Theoretically,  the  matter  involved 
simply  a  very  ordinary  mathematical  problem,  the  factors  of 
which  resolved  themselves  into — 

(1.)  The  gravity  of  the  body  to  be  raised  or  propelled. 

(2.)  The  gravity  of  the  fluid  (air)  through  which  said  body 
was  to  be  raised  or  propelled. 

These  two  factors  being  given,  it  was  easy  to  compute, 
from  the  proportion  which  the  one  bore  to  the  other,  what 
should  be  the  dimensions  of  the  screw  and  its  rate  of  revo- 
lution. Taking  again  the  analogy  of  nature,  the  rule  stood 
thus :  The  smaller  the  bird,  the  greater  the  number  of 
wing-vibrations  in  a  given  time  ;  the  larger  the  bird,  the 
fewer  and  slower  these  vibrations.  This  seeming  paradox 
was  merely  the  exposition  of  the  common  principle  of  the 
correlation  of  forces,  the  area  of  the  lever  (the  wing),  and 
the  space  through  which  it  is  moved,  being  convertible  terms 
with  the  time  occupied  in  such  motion.  A  certain  definite 
amount  of  energy  had  to  be  expended  in  producing  a  cer- 
tain result,  and  it  was  (theoretically)  perfectly  immaterial 
whether  this  energy  look  the  form  of  long  leverage,  wide 
sweep,  or  quick  motion.  There  was  no  mathematical  or 
mechanical  doubt  that  a  horizontal  screw-propeller  was  com- 
petent to  raise  a  heavy  body  perpendicularly  through  the  air, 
and  similarly  propel  it  in  a  horizontal  direction,  provided 
(and  herein  lay  the  doubt)  the  mechanical  difficulties  which 
stood  in  the  way  could  be  overcome.  There  was  nothing 
novel  in  the  physical  principle,  for  the  average  child  in  every 
civilized  country  was  familiar  with  the  evolutions  of  the  fly- 
ing-top, which  is  a  perfect  illustration  of  the  said  principle 
in  action.  Theoretically,  there  is  no  reason  why,  if  a  similar 
machine  were  constructed  on  a  large  scale,  the  same  results 
should  not  ensue.  Practically,  there  were  very  grave  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  this. 

These  difficulties  were,  mainly,  two  : 

(1.)  The  construction  and  management  of  a  suitable  pro- 
peller. 

(2.)  The  weight  and  cumbrous  nature  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  move  this  propeller. 

A  propeller  of  sufficient  strength  to  raise  a  vessel  or  car 
of  heavy  weight  would  require  to  be  constructed  with  blades 
of  proportionate  length  and  breadth,  and  capable  of  re- 
volving at  a  high  rate  of  speed.  The  pound-pressure  upon 
these  blades  would  be  unequal  throughout  their  entire 
length,  being  many-fold  greater  at  their  outer  extremities 
than  at  those  points  where  they  were  connected  with  the 
driving-shaft.  The  consequent  unequal  strain  would  render 
them  liable,  if  made  of  too  brittle  or  unyielding  material,  to 
snap  or  strain  ;  if  composed,  on  the  other  hand,  of  a  too 
elastic  substance,  they  would  be  in  danger  of  bending  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  were  intended.  The  other  great  difficulty  con- 
nected with  the  propeller  lay  in  the  friction  of  the  driving- 
shaft  in  its  bearings,  which,  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  its 
rapid  revolution  and  the  dead  weight  it  would  have  to  sus- 
tain (for  the  whole  weight  of  the  vessel  would  attach  to  the 
bearings  of  the  shaft),  presented  a  serious  obstacle  to  over- 
come. 


The  second  difficulty — that  of  the  driving  power — was  also 
no  mean  one.  The  dynamical  value  of  a  "  borse-power"  is 
the  ability  to  raise  33,000  pounds  through  one  foot  of  space 
in  one  minute  of  time  ;  or  (weight,  space,  and  time  being 
correlatives  in  mechanics)  330  pounds,  through  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  one  minute  ;  consequently,  the  value  of  a  50- 
horse-power  engine  would  be  the  ability  to  raise  330x50= 
16,500  pounds  through  one  hundred  feet  in  one  minute. 
Given,  therefore,  a  car  or  vessel  containing  a  50-horse-power 
engine  with  its  ordinary  accessories,  furnishing  motion  to  a 
horizontal  propeller  of  suitable  construction,  the  whole  not 
exceeding  16,500  pounds  in  weight,  it  ought  10  be  capable  of 
being  raised  through  the  air  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  feet 
per  minute.  Having  thus  theoretically  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  raising  a  vessel  through  the  air  by  means  of 
power  generated  within  that  vessel,  I  proceeded  to  put  my 
theory  into  practice. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  I  had  secured  the  use  of  an  unin- 
habited farm-house  on  the  banks  of  the  Stanislaus  River, 
not  far  from  Knight's  Ferry.  I  now  gave  my  orders  and 
drawings  to  the  Cyclops  Foundry,  and  I  secured  the  serv- 
ices of  a  machinist,  Mr.  James  Auchincloss.  The  machin- 
ery, after  being  cast  and  fitted  at  the  iron-works,  was 
shipped,  piece  by  piece  as  required,  to  my  ranch.  Here  we 
had  free  opportunity  to  work  unmolested  by  curiosity  and 
intrusion.  We  worked  ten  hours  a  day  from  the  beginning 
of  March  until  the  middle  of  August,  and  at  the  end  of 
that  lime  we  had  produced  a  machine  novel  in  design,  beau- 
tiful  in  workmanship,  accurate  in  detail,  and  without  parallel 
in  the  annals  of  mechanism. 

By  the  middle  of  August  there  stood  within  an  inclosure 
at  the  back  of  the  house  a  vessel  which  may  be  briefly  de- 
scribed as  follows  :  Its  body  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
flat-bottomed  boat  twenty  feet  long,  pointed  at  both  ends, 
fifteen  feet  broad  in  the  beam,  provided  with  bulwarks  of 
light  railing  four  feet  high.  The  material  composing  the 
boat's  bottom  was  composite,  consisting  of  oak  and  teak 
boards  set  transversely  to  each  other,  and  braced  with  ribs 
of  steel.  In  the  centre  of  the  bottom  lay  the  bed  for  the 
machinery,  which  was  made  of  solid  cast-iron,  and  weighed 
one  and  one-half  tons.  Through  the  centre  of  the  bed  ran 
the  driving-shaft  of  the  propeller,  so  that  the  bearing  of  the 
shaft  was  below  the  bed.  This  shaft  was  of  steel,  twenty 
feet  long  by  four  inches  in  diameter.  To  its  upper  ex- 
tremity was  attached  at  right  angles  to  its  axis  a  disk  of 
steel  three  feet  inViiameter  by  three  inches  in  thickness,  to 
which  were  bolted  the  ends  of  the  propeller-blades,  sixteen 
in  number.  These  blades  were  constructed  in  six  sections 
of  three  feet  by  five,  each  section  being  independent  of 
every  other  section  of  the  same  blade — though  bound  to- 
gether by  steel  straps  running  the  entire  length — but  con- 
nected with  all  the  corresponding  sections  of  the  other  fif- 
teen by  means  of  two  circular  iron  rods  of  two  inches 
diameter  running  through  all,  one  above  the  other,  to  which 
the  sections  were  firmly  secured  by  means  of  bolts  and 
washers.  By  thus  constructing  the  blades  in  sections  it  be- 
came possible,  in  addition  to  the  advantage  of  strength,  to 
approximate  the  true  mechanical  angle  of  a  propeller,  which 
varies  in  the  ratio  of  its  distance  from  the  shaft.  When  the 
sections  were  set  up  they  presented  the  appearance  of  a 
huge  sixteen-bladed  propeller,  thirty-six  feet  in  diameter, 
strengthened  by  six  sets  of  concentric  rings  three  feet  apart, 
the  blades  being  sixteen  feet  long  by  three  in  breadth.  By 
the  employment  of  wood  in  the  construction  of  the  pro- 
peller I  secured  the  requisite  qualities  of  lightness  and  elas- 
ticity. The  friction  of  the  shaft  in  its  bearing  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  bed  I  almost  totally  obviated  by  forcing  oil 
between  the  collar  of  the  shaft  and  its  bearing,  so  that  there 
was  always  a  film  of  fluid  intermediary  between  the  two. 

An  ordinary  engine,  15  by  24,  capable  of  running  up  to 
60-horse  power  with  ninety  pounds  pressure  to  the  square 
inch,  and  thirty  revolutions  per  minute,  was  set  upon  the 
bed  in  the  after  part  of  the  vessel  and  supplied  power  to  the 
driving-shaft.  A  pressure  of  ninety  pounds  to  the  square 
inch  on  the  piston-surface  of  this  engine  represented  an 
aggregate  energy  of  1 6,000  pounds  ;  and  as  this  was  the 
estimated  weight  of  my  vessel,  including  all  its  appurte- 
nances, the  velocity  of  the  piston  in  the  cylinder  should 
exactly  correspond  with  the  rate  of  elevation  of  the 
vessel  in  the  air.  Thus,  if  the  piston  traveled  through  the 
length  of  the  cylinder  (two  feet)  in  one  second,  the  vessel 
should  rise  in  the  same  ratio  ;  if  the  piston  made  one  recip- 
rocation in  the  same  time,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  one 
revolution  of  the  screw-propeller,  the  latter  would  furnish  an 
elevating  energy  of  four  feet  to  the  second.  Beneath  the 
cylinder  bed  there  ran  along  the  length  of  the  vessel  to  its 
stern  another  shaft  in  every  respect  similar  to  the  perpendic- 
ular one  just  described,  terminating  in  a  screw-propeller  of 
similar  construction  to  the  first,  the  blades  of  which  were, 
however,  much  shorter,  broader,  and  stronger,  being  only 
four  in  number,  and  eight  feet  in  length  by  four  in  breadth. 
A  joint  in  the  centre  of  this  shaft  permitted  the  propeller  to 
be  raised  by  a  lever  clear  of  the  ground  when  necessary, 
while  its  inner  extremity  was  connected  with  the  perpendic- 
ular shaft  by  beveled  gearing,  which  played  loose  upon  the 
upright  shaft,  but  could  be  rendered  rigid  by  a  ratchet  at 
will.  When  this  gearing  was  brought  into  play,  it  followed 
that  power  would  be  transferred  from  the  perpendicular  to 
the  horizontal  shaft  in  proportion  to  the  respective  diame- 
ters of  their  gearing  and  the  respective  dimensions  of  their 
propellers.  By  making  the  diameter  of  the  toothed  wheel 
upon  the  horizontal  shaft  only  one-third  of  that  upon  the 
perpendicular  shaft,  about  twice  as  much  power  (taking  into 
consideration  the  disparity  of  the  propellers)  was  communi- 
cated to  the  horizontal  as  to  the  perpendicular,  leaving  just 
sufficient  to  the  latter  to  sustain  the  vessel  in  equilibrium. 

Upon  the  forward  side  of  the  upright  shaft  and  opposite 
to  the  engine  stood  the  generator.  I  had  from  the  first  de- 
termined to  discard  steam,  and  to  use  compressed  air.  The 
contents  of  the  engine  cylinder  were  somewhat  over  one  and 
a  half  cubic  feet,  consequently  three  cubic  feet  of  compressed 
air  would  be  used  during  each  revolution  of  the  propeller. 
Estimating  the  pressure  u^ed  at  ninety  pounds  to  the  square  I 


inch,  as  much  air  would  have  to  be  compressed  for  each 
revolution  as  was  represented  by  the  difference  between, 
ordinary  atmospheric  pressure  (15  pounds)  and  requisite  en- 
gine pressure  (90  pounds),  or  six  times  as  much,  otherwise 
eighteen  cubic  feet.  My  generator  consisted  of  a  cylinder 
four  feet  in  diameter  by  six  in  length,  with  a  capacity  of 
seventy-five  cubic  feet,  fitted  with  a  free  piston.  One  end  of 
this  cylinder  opened  into  a  receiver  made  of  boiler  iron, 
with  a  capacity  of  two  hundred  cubic  feet,  the  orifice  being 
fined  with  a  valve  opening  outward  from  the  generator.  An- 
other orifice  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  same  end  of  the 
cylinder,  fitted  with  a  valve  opening  inward,  admitted  the 
outside  air  into  the  generator.  At  the  other  end  of  the  gen- 
erating cylinder,  there  revolved  upon  a  shaft  let  into  the 
cylinder-head  a  massive  steel  disk  perforated  with  twenty- 
four  holes,  six  inches  apart,  near  the  periphery.  These 
holes,  as  the  disk  revolved,  passed  in  rotation  over  the 
mouth  of  a  larger  hole  in  the  head  of  the  cylinder  as  the 
chambers  of  a  revolver  pass  over  the  breech  of  the  barrel. 
The  generator  was  used  in  the  following  manner  :  The 
holes  in  the  revolving  disk  were  charged  with  cartridges 
filled  with  compressed  gun-cotton,  the  size  of  the  charge 
being  accurately  gauged  to  the  contents  of  the  cylinder 
and  the  pressure  desired.  These  cartridges,  as  they 
passed  in  rotation  over  the  breech  in  the  cylinder,  auto- 
matically closed  the  circuit  of  an  electric  battery,  the 
spark  from  which  ignited  the  cartridge.  The  explo- 
sive force  thus  acquired  acted  directly  against  the  free 
piston  in  the  generator,  which  was  driven  to  the  further  end 
of  the  cylinder,  compressing  the  air  in  its  progress  and  forcing 
it  through  the  valve  which  opened  into  the  receiver,  at  ihe 
same  time  closing  the  valve  which  opened  inward  from  the 
outer  air.  The  piston  having  reached  the  other  end  of  the 
cylinder,  and  the  force  of  the  explosion  becoming  spent,  a 
partial  vacuum  was  left  behind  it,  which  was  immediately 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  outer  air  rushing  in  through  ihe 
valve  in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  and  forcing  the  piston  back 
to  its  original  position  at  the  other  end  ;  at  the  same  time 
filling  the  generator  with  air  to  be  compressed  at  the  next 
explosion ;  while  the  pressure  of  the  compressed  air  in  the 
receiver  against  the  valve  which  opened  from  the  generator 
did  not  permit  of  its  escape.  The  disk  containing  the  car- 
tridges was  caused  to  revolve  at  any  desired  speed  by  a  sim- 
ple contrivance  connecting  it  with  the  driving-shaft,  so  that 
it  could  be  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  pressure  indi- 
cated by  the  gauge  on  the  receiver  ;  the  nominal  rate  of  its 
rotation  being  in  the  ratio  of  one  propulsion  of  the  com- 
pressing piston  for  four  revolutions  of  the  driving-shaft, 
since  the  cubic  contents  of  the  generator  were  eight  times 
as  much  as  those  of  the  driving-cylinder.  The  generator 
was  composed  of  an  alloy  of  aluminum  and  gun-metal  in 
such  proportions  as  rendered  it  only  one-third  as  heavy  as  if 
it  had  been  cast  from  iron.  The  elasticity  and  toughness  of 
this  alloy  was  better  suited  to  sustain  the  strain  of  explosion 
than  iron  or  even  gun-metal  would  have  been,  while  its  light- 
ness was  a  strong  recommendation  for  its  use.  The  duties 
of  the  engineer  who  superintended  this  machinery  were,  be- 
sides  the  ordinary  care  of  an  engine,  simply  to  keep  the 
revolving  chambers  charged  with  cartridges,  and  to  regulate 
their  rotation  by  the  pressure-gauge  in  the  receiver. 

The  rudder  consisted  of  a  flat  section  of  wood  twelve 
feet  long  by  four  in  breadth,  and  performed  its  functions 
beneath  the  after  part  of  the  vessel,  being  elevated  or 
lowered  at  will  through  a  slit  in  the  bottom.  The  forward 
part  of  the  vessel  to  its  centre  was  surrounded  by  a  wooden 
bulwark  eight  feet  in  height,  provided  with  cabin  windows 
and  covered  by  a  roof.  This  effectually  sheltered  the 
machinery  and  passengers  from  the  atmospheric  resistance 
which  would  be  experienced  in  a  quick  passage  through  the 
air.  This  cabin  was  provided  with  chairs  and  a  stationary 
table,  together  with  lockers  at  the  side.  I  procured  thirty 
thousand  cartridge  shells,  three  inches  long  by  two  in  diam- 
eter, of  a  very  simple  pattern,  and,  having  previously  pre- 
pared a  large  quantity  of  gun-cotton,  Auchincloss  and  my- 
self, on  the  arrival  of  the  cartridges,  spent  the  day  in  charg- 
ing them  with  the  explosive,  and  packing  them  in  five  boxes 
six  feet  long  by  three  in  depth  and  breadth.  These  we  put 
in  the  cabin,  and  then  rested  from  our  labors. 

This  was  on  the  seventeenth  of  August,  and  on  the  mor- 
row we  proposed  to  test  the  machinery  and  make  our  trial 
trip.  We  slept  little  that  night,  and  were  up  at  daybreak. 
After  a  hasty  breakfast  we  went  out  into  the  yard  and  stood 
gazing  at  the  vessel.  Strange  feelings  came  over  me  as  I 
looked.  What  if  the  machinery  should  not  work  ?  What 
if  the  propeller  refused  to  act  up  to  its  theoretical  requisi- 
tions ?  What  if  this  flying-machine  should  imitate  the  be- 
havior of  ils  predecessors,  and  remain  a  standing  memorial 
of  the  folly  of  its  projector  ?  This  at  least  I  determined  it 
should  not  do,  but  that  if  it  would  not  take  an  air-trip  in 
one  way,  it  should  in  another,  under  the  combined  action  of 
all  the  cartridges  at  once.  I  expressed  my  feelings  to 
Auchincloss,  who  stood  silently  by  my  side  smoking  a  very 
short  and  rowdy-looking  clay  pipe.  That  practical  worthy 
did  not  waste  either  word  or  look  in  reply,  but  jumped  into 
the  vessel  and  proceeded  to  lubricate  the  various  bearings  of 
the  machinery.  I  followed  him,  and  charged  the  revolving 
disk  with  cartridges. 

It  was  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  test  the  working  qual- 
ities of  the  driving-machinery,  and,  for  this  purpose,  the  con- 
necting-rod was  disconnected  from  its  own  crank  and  attached 
to  another,  the  pulley  of'whose  shaft  was  loaded  with  a  brake. 
I  made  the  connection  with  the  battery,  and  the  first  cartridge 
was  fired.     There  was  no  report,  as  the  explosion  did  not 
occur  in  a  confined  chamber ;  but  the  piston  had  evidently 
done  its  work,  as  I  could  tell  by  the  sigh  of  the  air  as  it 
rushed  in  through  the  valve  at  the  farther  end  of  the  cylin- 
der.    As  there  was  not  yet  sufficient  air  compressed  to  move 
the  engine,  I  turned  the  disk  by  hand-power  till  the  next 
chamber  came  in  contact  with  the  wire  from  the  ba 
when  the  cartridge  was  exploded  with  the  same 
before.     The  gauge  on  the  receiver  rose  to  fifteen 
and    at   each  discharge   registered    a   higher   pre? 
after  eight  chambers  had  been  explodeu,  it  stoo. 
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While  I  made  the  belt  connection  with  the  conical  pulley 
which  turned  the  disk,  Auchincloss  gradually  opened  the 
throttle  -  valve  and  admitted  air  to  the  engine.  The 
crank  began  to  move,  the  pulley  worked  against  its 
brake,  the  cartridge  -  disk  revolved  in  unison,  and,  by 
regulating  the  conical  pulley,  I  maintained  the  pressure 
in  the  receiver  at  sixty  pounds.  After  five  minutes  of  steady 
and  regular  action,  Auchincloss  pronounced  the  machinery 
in  first-rate  working  order,  and  again  attached  the  connect- 
ing rod  to  the  crank  of  the  propeller  shaft.  Now  was  the 
exciting  moment.  With  beating  heart,  I  stood  with  a  box 
of  cartridges  by  my  side,  ready  to  load  the  chambers  and 
remove  the  empty  cartridges  as  they  passed  by.  Auchin- 
closs stood  by  the  engine,  pipe  in  mouth,  but  with  fixed  and 
concentrated  gaze.  Slowly  he  turned  the  globe  valve,  and, 
keeping  his  hand  still  upon  it,  raised  his  eyes  upward  to  the 
propeller.  Slowly  the  enormous  blades  began  to  move,  and 
then,  under  Auchincloss's  gradual  manipulation  of  the  valve, 
their  motion  became  quicker  and  quicker.  I  attended  to  the 
generator,  and  the  gauge  speedily  registered  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pounds.  As  the  crank  quickened  its  action  at  every 
second,  the  monstrous  fans  upon  which  my  gaze  was  riveted 
lost  their  individuality,  and  as  they  resolved  themselves  into 
an  apparently  motionless  brown  disk  with  a  shrill,  whirring 
sound,  I  became  sensible  that  the  floor  on  which  I  stood 
was  raising  past  the  walls  of  my  house,  and  was  in  a  few 
seconds  far  above  it.  My  bewilderment  at  this  sudden  real- 
ization of  my  hopes  speedily  changed  to  elation  and  joy. 
At  last,  thought  I,  the  vexed  problem  of  the  age  is  solved  ; 
at  last  theory  has  become  practice ;  at  last  thought  has 
wedded  fact. 

Calculating  the  revolutions  of  the  crank,  which  I  found  to 
be  really  ninety  a  minute,  I  readily  computed  the  velocity  of 
the  vessel  to  be  three  hundred  and  sixty  feet  a  minute,  or  six 
feet  a  second.  There  was  no  motion  whatever  perpeptible 
in  the  vessel  except  a  slight  vibration  caused  by  the  engine. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  ease,  steadiness,  and  gentleness 
with  which  we  rose  through  the  air.  The  objects  on  the 
ground  below  us  seemed  not  to  move,  but  to  dimmish  in 
size.  My  house  looked  liked  a  candle-box.  The  prospect 
was  magnificent.  Below  us  the  Stanislaus  River  looked  like 
a  silver  thread  winding  among  its  trees  till  it  became  lost  to 
sight  among  the  hills  north  of  Knight's  Ferry.  Broad 
tracts  of  land  stretching  south,  east,  and  west,  dotted  with 
hundreds  of  grain-stacks,  and  here  and  there  a  threshing- 
machine  gleamed  brown  beneath  the  rising  sun.  We  had 
now  been  ascending  for  nearly  five  minutes,  and  were  prob- 
ably at  a  height  of  about  a  thousand  feet.  As  soon  as  the 
horizontal  propeller  began  to  revolve,  it  seemed  as  though  a 
terrific  wind  struck  the  vessel.  Auchincloss,  who  was  stand- 
ing aft,  was  nearly  blown  down,  and  might  have  been  carried 
over  the  side  if  he  had  not  caught  the  railings.  He  got  as 
quickly  as  possible  to  the  vicinity  of  the  engine,  which  was 
protected  from  the  violence  of  the  breeze  by  the  wedge-like 
shape  of  the  cabin.  Meanwhile  fields,  trees,  and  houses 
were  passiDg  beneath  us  at  a  tremendous  rate.  Our  head 
happened  to  be  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  in  less  than  two 
minutes  we  were  abreast  of  the  town  of  Knight's  Ferry, 
which  was  four  miles  from  my  house,  and  in  two  more  we 
were  careering  uncomfortably  near  the  tops  of  the  hills 
which  lie  north  of  the  town. 

At  this  time  we  were,  so  far  as  I  could  judge,  about  three 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Knight's  Ferry,  and  consequently 
in  the  neighborhood  of  seven  miles  from  my  ranch  on  the 
Stanislaus  River.  I  decided  that  this  would  be  a  good  op- 
portunity of  arriving  at  some  definite  knowledge  of  the  ves- 
sel's speed  by  timing  her  passage  over  this  distance.  We 
were,  I  judged,  about  a  thousand  feet  high  ;  the  pressure 
in  the  receiver  was  sixty  pounds  ;  and  the  house  was  plainly 
discernible  in  the  distance.  It  wanted  just  three  minutes  of 
six  as  we  turned  the  vessel  about,  and  away  we  shot  like  an 
arrow  from  the  bow.  As  the  minute-hand  marked  six  we 
were  just  over  the  house,  when  I  turned  the  rudder,  at  the 
same  time  gradually  closing  the  globe  valve,  by  which 
arrangement  the  vessel  dropped  gently  to  the  ground  in  my 
own  yard,  Auchincloss  at  the  same  time  unshipping  the  pro- 
peller, while  I  performed  the  same  office  for  the  rudder. 
We  had  traversed  the  distance  at  the  almost  inconceivable 
velocity  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  per  hour  ! 

"  Jim,"  I  said  that  evening  as  we  sat  smoking  after  sup- 
per, "  I  want  to  know  if  you  will  make  a  more  extended 
trip  with  me.  If  you  will  accompany  me,  I  propose  going 
where  mortal  man  has  never  been  before.  There  is  no 
other  man  I  could  go  with  but  you  ;  for  together  we  have 
tightened  every  bolt  in  the  craft,  and  you  alone,  besides  my- 
self, know  the  ways  and  working  of  the  machinery.  I  warn 
you  that  the  voyage  will  be  difficult  and  perilous  in  more 
ways  than  one,  but  the  achievement  will  ring  through  the 
habitable  world.     Will  you  go  ?  " 

Auchincloss's  answer  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  He 
looked  at  me  fixedly,  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth,  blew  a 
cloud  of  smoke,  spat,  blurted  out  emphatically  the  simple 
words,  "To  hell,  if  you  like,"  replaced  his  pipe,  and  relapsed 
into  silence.  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1896. 


A  horse  attached  to  a  buggy,  with  a  corpse  sitting  bolt 
upright  in  the  seat,  holding  the  reins,  created  astonishment 
one  morning  last  week  in  the  convict  camp  at  Inman, 
Tenn.,  as  the  animal  came  to  a  stop  at  the  gate  of  the 
stockade.  The  dead  man  was  a  negro  trusty,  who  had 
been  sent  to  the  railway  station.  He  was  subject  to  heart 
disease,  and  a  sudden  attack,  painless  and  swift  as  an 
arrow,  brought  death  without  relaxing  his  tight  grip  on  the 
lines. 

Where  would  our  able  campaign  managers  be  without  the 
newspapers  ?  the  New  York  Advertiser  asks.     These  man- 
agers— *nd  they  belong  to  all  parties — project  great  meet- 
jnd  pack  them  with  friends  of  the  speakers  who  are 
as  firm  in  the  faith  as  the  speakers  themselves.    Not 
.3  is  made  by  these  meetings  until  the  newspapers  spread 
:;  arguments  of  the  orators  before  the  people. 


FALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  STEWART. 

Failure   of  Hilton,    Hughes    &   Co.— The    Great    Dry-Goods    Firm 

Founded  by  A.  T.  Stewart— His  Life  and 

Death  and  Burial. 

The  great  dry-goods  house  of  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.  went 
down  yesterday  with  a  crash.  This  is  the  famous  firm  which 
was  founded  by  Alexander  T.  Stewart,  and  was,  during  his 
life-time,  the  greatest  dry-goods  establishment  in  the  world. 

Last  Tuesday  night  a  meeting  was  held  at  the  office  of 
Judge  Russell,  counsel  to  the  firm,  who  is  a  son-in-law  of 
Judge  Hilton.  At  this  were  present  Colonel  A.  B.  Hilton, 
George  M.  Wright,  subsequently  made  assignee,  Elihu 
Root,  General  Manager  Gillam,  and  C.  B.  Cox.  Judge 
Russell  announced  that,  owing  to  the  hard  times  and  the 
stringency  of  the  money  market,  he  had  been  unable  to 
negotiate  a  loan  or  to  get  an  extension  of  the  firm's  notes. 
After  a  long  discussion,  it  was  decided  to  make  an  assign- 
ment. The  next  morning  a  notice  reading  as  follows  was 
posted  on  all  the  doors  of  the  great  store  : 

"  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.  have  discontinued  business  and  made  an 
assignment.  All  employees  are  notified  that  their  services  are  no 
longer  required.  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co. 

"  George  M.  Wright,  Assignee. 

"  Dated  August  26,  1896." 

In  the  morning  this  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  em- 
ployees had  of  the  troubles  of  the  firm.  There  were  1,074 
persons  employed  in  the  house,  and  they  themselves  made  a 
large  crowd,  not  to  speak  of  the  passers-by  and  curiosity- 
seekers  who  joined  the  crowd. 

It  seems  that  the  firm  have  been  doing  badly  for  ten 
years  past.  It  was  conducted  by  the  sons  of  Judge  Hilton, 
and  they  were  not  good  business  men.  Judge  Hilton  has 
advanced  large  sums  of  money,  and  during  the  last  month 
alone  has  advanced  $250,000.  There  were  pressing  claims, 
however,  and  Judge  Hilton  was  unwilling  to  advance  more, 
hence  the  failure. 

The  credit  of  the  firm  has  suffered  of  late  years.  They 
have  apparently  been  settling  with  the  large  houses  and 
putting  off  the  payment  of  small  debts.  The  small-fry 
creditors  were  put  off  again  and  again,  and  some  of  them 
even  brought  suits  for  their  accounts.  These  facts  gradually 
undermined  the  credit  of  the  establishment. 

"Undermining  the  credit"  of  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co. 
sounds  oddly  to  those  who  remember  the  credit'of  Stewart's 
house.  Prior  to  his  death  the  firm  had  always  scorned  to 
make  any  statement  to  commercial  agencies.  Stewart  said 
that  people  who  doubted  his  standing  need  not  do  business 
with  him.  After  his  death,  however,  the  commercial  agencies 
began  inquiring  into  the  secrets  of  the  business.  They  found 
that  the  daily  retail  sales  dropped  off  heavily  after  his  death. 
The  year  before  his  death  the  retail  sales  amounted  to  over 
$12,000,000.  The  year  after  his  death  they  dropped  to 
$10,000,000.  In  1883  they  dropped  to  $3,280,000,  which 
was  the  lowest  figure.  From  1883  they  were  worked  up 
again  until  they  reached  $7,000,000  last  year. 

Manager  Gillam  has  talked  freely  to  the  reporters,  but 
says  that  an  inventory,  an  appraisement,  and  a  full 
statement  can  not  be  made  for  a  couple  of  weeks  yet.  He 
remarked  that  it  would  take  two  hundred  clerks  about  two 
weeks  to  count  the  stock  and  find  out  what  there  was  in  the 
store.  Judge  Russell,  the  attorney  for  the  firm,  remarked 
gloomily  that  the  firm  could  have  been  pulled  through  in 
ordinary  times,  but  that  it  was  impossible  in  these  times  to 
raise  money.  He  had  been  trying  to  get  money  on  gilt- 
edged  securities,  but  no  one  would  loan.  He  remarked  at 
the  meeting  of  the  heads  of  the  house  :  "  Gentlemen,  I 
could  not  raise  $750,000  with  $1,000,000  of  government 
bonds." 

The  failure  did  not  excite  much  surprise  in  the  dry-goods 
district,  as  most  of  the  business  men  there  had  expected  it. 
Bryce  Gray,  of  the  dry-goods  firm  of  James  T.  White  & 
Co.,  remarked :  "  We  have  for  some  time  been  obliged  to 
do  our  business  with  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.  strictly  on  a 
cash  basis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  sent  our  clerk  to 
collect  a  bill  of  $1,000  from  the  firm  a  short  time  ago.  We 
told  him  to  sit  in  the  office  until  it  was  paid."  One  of  the 
mercantile  agencies  in  this  city  sent  warnings  to  its  sub- 
scribers in  the  dry-goods  district  three  months  ago  as  to  the 
bad  condition  of  the  firm. 

This  famous  business  was  founded  by  Alexander  Turney 
Stewart  seventy  years  ago  in  a  wooden  house  on  Broadway, 
near  Chambers  Street.  His  shop  was  in  one  room  twenty 
by  twenty-two  feet.  His  partner  was  a  Mr.  Chambers,  who 
is  said  to  have  directed  Stewart's  energies  into  the  channels 
of  trade.  Stewart  was  bred  for  the  church,  and  when  he 
left  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  and  came  to  America,  his  in- 
clinations were  not  toward  business.  He  taught  school  for 
several  years  in  New  York,  and  finally  he  came  into  a  small 
estate  in  Ireland.  As  he  was  about  to  sail  to  claim  his  patri- 
mony, Chambers  asked  him  what  he  intended  to  do  with  it. 
Stewart  replied  that  he  would  invest  it  and  live  on  the  inter- 
est. "How  much  is  there?"  asked  Chambers.  "About 
$10,000,"  replied  Stewart.  "Well,  take  your  money  to  Bel- 
fast, buy  insertions  and  scallop-trimmings,  and  you'll  double 
your  fortune."  Stewart  replied  that  he  never  had  been  able 
to  buy  a  pair  of  gloves  without  help.  But,  none  the  less,  he 
took  Chambers's  advice.  When  he  reached  Ireland,  he 
found  that  his  patrimony  amounted  to  only  $5,000  instead 
of  $10,000.  Nevertheless,  he  invested  it  all,  and  stocked 
the  little  shop  on  Broadway. 

It  turned  out  that  the  clerical  scholar  had  a  perfect  genius 
for  trade.  He  speedily  had  to  move  out  of  his  little  shop 
to  a  new  store  further  up  Broadway.  In  1832,  six  years 
after  he  started,  he  had  moved  still  further  up  Broadway, 
and  had  taken  a  two-story  building.  In  1848  he  purchased 
the  corner  of  Broadway  and  Chambers  Street  for  $60,000, 
and  put  up  a  new  building  costing  $300,000.  The  old  dry- 
goods  merchants  shook  their  heads  ominously,  and  prophe- 
sied disaster.  In  1862  the  down-town  building  was  aban- 
doned to  his  wholesale  department,  and  he  moved  his  retail 
establishment  up  to  the  Tenth  Street  corner,  where  Hilton, 


Hughes  &  Co.  have  just  failed.  This  was  looked  upon  as 
the  most  magnificent  dry-goods  establishment  in  the  world. 
There  was  nothing  even  in  London  or  Paris  to  equal  it. 
The  building  was  valued  at  $3,000,000. 

It  was  after  the  panic  of  1873  ,nat  Stewart  became  a 
merchant  prince.  He  had  a  genius  for  the  dry-goods  trade. 
He  seemed  to  thrive  on  panics.  When  establishments  were 
going  down  all  around  him,  Stewart  was  advertising  dry- 
goods  at  "  panic  prices,"  and  throughout  the  panic  his  profits 
on  these  sales  often  amounted  to  $5,000  a  day.  By  the  time 
the  war  broke  out,  he  had  piled  up  a  fortune  estimated  at 
$20,000,000.  He  was  an  ardent  Unionist,  and  would  have 
been  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  he  not  been 
an  importer  and  therefore  disqualified.  Toward  the  last 
years  of  his  life  he  made  many  real-estate  investments,  and 
built  the  great  marble  palace  at  Thirty-Fourth  Street  and 
Fifth  Avenue,  where  the  Manhattan  Club  now  is.  He  bought 
famous  pictures  and  pieces  of  statuary,  and  paid  out  large 
sums  for  charitable  enterprises,  such  as  the  Workingwomen's 
Hotel.  When  he  died,  his  real-estate  holdings  represented 
many  fortunes.  There  were  the  two  marble  Broadway 
blocks,  one  at  Chambers  Street  and  the  other  at  Tenth  Street. 
He  also  owned  the  Metropolitan  and  St.  Nicholas  Hotels, 
the  Globe  Theatre,  all  the  buildings  running  from  Broadway 
along  Bleecker  Street  to  Depau  Row,  the  Manhattan  Club- 
House,  and  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  at  Hempstead 
Plains,  now  called  Garden  City. 

He  died  in  1876  in  the  marble  palace  which  is  now  the 
Manhattan  CIub-House.  He  had  been  married  fifty-one 
years,  and  left  no  children.  Two  sons  had  been  born  to 
him,  but  they  died  in  infancy.  His  wife  was  at  his  bed- 
side, and  the  wife  and  daughter  of  Judge  Henry  Hilton 
were  with  her  at  the  time.  When  the  will  was  opened,  it 
was  found  that  Mr.  Stewart  had  not  left  the  control  of  his 
vast  interests  to  his  business  associates,  of  whom  there 
were  four — Fox,  Stewart,  Worden,  and  Libby — but  that  he 
had  left  all  of  his  interests  in  charge  of  Henry  Hilton. 

Judge  Hilton  was  a  frotige  of  Stewart.  He  was  the  son 
of  a  cartman,  and  studied  law.  He  wormed  himself  into 
Stewart's  confidence,  and  finally  abandoned  all  his  law  prac- 
tice to  devote  his  attention  to  Stewart's  business.  Although 
most  of  Stewart's  estate  was  bequeathed  to  his  wife,  Judge 
Hilton  was  made  his  executor,  with  a  bequest  of  $1,000,000 
to  pay  him  for  his  services.  After  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, Mrs.  Stewart,  who  was  a  recluse,  surrounded  by 
the  Hilton  family,  surrendered  the  vast  business  to  Judge 
Hilton  to  pay  him  for  his  legacy.  The  business  was  esti- 
mated at  the  time  to  be  worth  $12,000,000.  To  get  this  for 
a  legacy  of  $1,000,000  was  a  neat  turn  on  the  part  of  Judge 
Hilton.  He  retained  control  of  Mrs.  Stewart's  property 
during  the  few  years  that  she  survived  her  husband.  She 
died  in  1886.  When  she  died,  she  left  not  quite  half  so 
much  as  she  had  received  from  her  husband,  and  died  owing 
Judge  Hilton  over  a  million  of  dollars.  Her  body  was 
placed  in  the  Garden  City  cathedral,  beside  the  spot  where 
her  husband's  body  is  supposed  to  rest,  although  many 
people  believe  that  it  never  was  returned  by  the  ghouls  who 
stole  the  body. 

After  her  death  the  surviving  relatives  contested  her  will, 
and  alleged  fradulent  influence  on  the  part  of  Judge  Hilton. 
The  trial  dragged  on  for  more  than  a  year.  Just  as  the 
case  was  about  to  be  submitted,  it  was  announced  that 
Judge  Hilton  had  made  a  compromise  with  the  heirs. 

This  was  supposed  to  be  the  end  of  the  litigation  over  the 
Stewart  estate.  But  not  so.  Stewart  always  believed  that 
he  had  no  kith  nor  kin,  but  they  turned  up  when  he  died. 
Tbey  were  Irish  cousins,  American  cousins,  and  every  other 
kind  of  cousins  fighting  for  their  share  of  the  estate. 
These  contests  have  gone  on  ever  since  the  death  of  Mrs. 
Stewart. 

It  was  in  1878  that  Stewart's  body  was  stolen  from  St. 
Mark's  Church,  where  it  had  lain  ever  since  his  death.  The 
robbery  took  place  on  the  night  of  the  sixth  of  November, 
in  the  midst  of  a  tremendous  storm.  Judge  Hilton  an- 
nounced that  he  would  give  $100,000  for  the  detection  and 
punishment  of  the  robbers,  but  not  a  cent  for  the  return  of 
the  remains.  It  was  given  out  after  many  months  that  the 
body  had  been  returned  on  secret  terms,  but  what,  was 
never  known.  It  is  not  believed  by  New  Yorkers  that  the 
remains  were  ever  returned. 

Altogether  the  story  of  Stewart  is  a  striking  one  of  the 
vanity  of  human  ambition.  Here  was  a  man  who  erected 
a  colossal  fortune  and  many  great  buildings.  He  died  with- 
out a  child  to  inherit  his  fortune.  He  left  a  widow  who 
bartered  away  his  millions  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  He  left  a 
business  which  his  trusted  friend  has  just  brought  down  in 
hopeless  ruin  and  bankruptcy.  He  left  a  body  which  night- 
prowlers  stole.  Now  no  man  knows  where  the  remains  of 
Millionaire  Stewart  lie.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  August  28,  1896. 


One  of  the  most  ingenious  methods  in  the  world  for  pho- 
tographing persons  and  keeping  them  in  ignorance  of  the 
fact  is  that  of  the  Bank  of  France.  The  bank  has  a  hidden 
studio  in  a  gallery  behind  the  cashier's  desk,  so  that  at  a 
signal  from  one  of  the  bank  employees  any  suspected  cus- 
tomer will  instantly  have  his  picture  -taken  without  his  own 
knowledge.  The  camera  has  also  become  very  useful  in  the 
detection  of  frauds,  a  word  or  figure  that  to  the  eye  seemed 
completely  erased  being  clearly  produced  in  photographs  of 
the  document  that  had  been  tampered  with. 


During  the  session,  the  House  of  Commons  devoured 
22,316  dinners  and  13,327  lunches.  The  Kitchen  Commit- 
tee has  a  profit  of  $6,500  in  cash  to  show,  besides  $300 
worth  of  provisions,  $1,300  of  cigars,  and  $9,000  of  wine 
in  stock. 

An  English  motor-car  manufacturer  is  building  a  two- 
story  steel  house  to  run  on  wheels,  propelled  by  a  motor  un- 
der it.  The  top  story  is  collapsible,  so  as  to  enable  the 
house  to  pass  under  bridges. 


September  14,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    SURREPTITIOUS    SWIM. 


Why  a  Respectable  Merchant  Paraded  Paris  Clad  in  a  Silk  Hat. 

The  night  was  as  balmy  and  soft  as  the  most  exacting 
poet  could  reasonably  desire.  Not  a  breath  of  air  was 
stirring,  it  is  true,  to  raise  clouds  of  dust  in  the  streets,  but 
neither  was  there  any  stored-up  heat  to  be  radiated  from  the 
brick  and  mortar  of  the  houses.  The  sky  was  remarkably 
clear,  the  moon  unusually  brilliant. 

It  seemed  almost  a  pity  to  go  indoors  at  all  on  such  a 
splendid  night,  and  two  very  respectable  merchants,  who 
were  of  this  way  of  thinking,  drove  out  to  the  Bois  and 
strolled  about  leisurely,  conversing  on  trade,  politics,  and 
the  philosophy  of  life. 

When  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  cool,  clear  water,  one 
of  the  pair  suggested  that  they  should  have  a  plunge.  The 
other,  in  whose  head  the  spirit  of  prudence  was  predom- 
1  inant,  demurred,  for  is  not  bathing  in  the  Bois  at  night  a 
forbidden  pastime?  They  debated  the  subject  for  some 
time,  and  finally  compromised  matters  by  each  having  his 
own  way,  the  prudent  individual  agreeing  to  take  charge  of 
his  friend's  clothes  while  the  latter  was  disporting  himself  in 
the  water  in  a  state  of  nature  except  for  his  silk  hat,  which 
he  retained  on  his  head. 

While  the  lover  of  pellucid  lakes  was  on  the  far  side  of 
the  sheet  of  water,  he  heard  a  cry  of  alarm,  and  saw,  as  he 
thought,  the  figure  of  a  policeman  standing  boldly  out 
against  the  picturesque  background  of  moonlit  firmament 
and  light-green  foliage  of  the  trees.  He  could  not,  of  course, 
know,  in  the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  moment,  that  the 
little  scream  was  uttered  by  a  female  dressed  in  male  cycling 
attire,  and  that  she,  in  turn,  had  been  horrified  at  the  sight 
of  his  floating  top-hat,  which  she  took  to  indicate  the  recent 
perpetration  of  some  grewsome  crime.  Monsieur  X.,  re- 
'membering  that  the  police  have  been  very  vigilant  in  the 
Bois  of  late  arresting  the  houseless  and  homeless,  grew 
frightened,  and  swam  as  rapidly  as  he  could  to  where  he  had 
left  his  friend. 

On  terra  firma  once  more,  he  hied  him  breathless  to  the 
[trysting  spot 

»  "I've  had  a  close  call,  old  boy,"  he  called  out  in  a 
subdued  voice,  "  but  for  heaven's  sake  hide  everything  be- 
hind a  tree,  and  I'll  come  round  in  a  moment  if  there  are 
no  police  about." 

"  Oh,  you've  had  a  close  call,  have  you  ? "  exclaimed 
a  gruff,  bass  voice,  which  was  not  that  of  the  intimate 
friend,  while  a  full-weighted  blow  on  the  nose,  leveled  by  an 
unknown  hand,  nearly  knocked  the  unsuspecting  merchant 
off  his  feet.  "  Give  me  my  silk  umbrella  and  my  overcoat, 
you  scoundrelly  night-thief,  or  you'll  spend  the  evening  in 
the  lock-up." 

"  Your  overcoat  ?  I  know  nothing  of  it ;  I  only  wish  I 
had  my  own." 

"  None  of  your  lying  tricks  with  me.  You  are  the  tramp 
who  stole  my  property  here  an  hour  ago.     I  recognize  you." 

"How  can  you?  Don't  you  see  I  have  no  clothes  of 
my  own,  and  if  I  could  get  hold  of  a  coat  by  hook  or  by 
crook,  I  would  use  it  to  hide  my  nakedness?  " 

The  stranger  looked,  saw  that  X.  was  clad  only  in  a  silk 
hat,  and  reluctantly  concluding  that  it  was  a  case  of  mistaken 
Identity,  went  his  way  grumbling. 

X  ,  to  his  horror,  then  found  that  his  friend  had  likewise 
gone  his  way,  leaving  him  alone  with  a  mere  top-hat.  For 
nearly  two  hours  the  wretched  man  wandered  about  the  Bois, 
like  a  soul  in  pain,  selecting  the  shadiest  spots  for  his  prome- 
nade, through  a  natural  disinclination  to  meet  the  watchful 
police. 

His  method  of  getting  home,  when  he  had  matured  it, 
was  a  master-stroke  of  ingenuity.  He  crept  cautiously  up 
to  a  solitary  yfacr,;,  that  was  evidently  waiting  for  the  return 
of  a  fare,  and,  slipping  in  while  the  cabman  was  dozing, 
suddenly  put  his  head  out  of  the  window,  and  cried  : 
"  Cocker,  return  !  " 

These  directions  were  somewhat  vague,  but,  at  any  rate, 
.hey  aroused  no  suspicion  at  the  moment,  and  the  convey- 
ance drove  off  cityward. 

Once  back  in  Paris,  X.  breathed  freely  again,  and  pulling 
jp  the  Jehu,  told  him  to  go  to  the  Rue  du  Bac. 

"  Rue  du  Bac  be  blowed  !  "  quoth  the  driver.  "  It  was 
Rue  de  Rivoli  that  you  said  when  you  engaged  me.  My 
lorse  is  done  up,  and  I  am  sleepy.  Pay  me  what  you  owe 
Be,  and  hire  another  conveyance." 

X.,  unfortunately,  had  neither  money  nor  pockets  to  keep 
uiy  in  ;  and  when  he  muttered  something  to  that  effect, 
he  cocker  got  down,  the  better  to  give  him  a  piece  of  his 
nind. 

"  Parbleu  !  "  he  exclaimed,  noticing  the  phenomenon  in- 
side, "  what  deviltry  have  we  here  ?  Where  are  your  clothes, 
sir?" 

X.  stammered  out  his  explanations  about  having  had  a 
nidnight  swim  in  the  water,  but  the  cabman  characterized 
he  story  as  fishy,  asked  him  where  was  the  fare  he  had  been 
vaiting  for  in  the  Bois,  and  then,  resuming  his  seat,  drove 
0  the  nearest  police-station. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? "  asked  the  commissaire, 
:ircumspectly  approaching  the  door  of  the  cab. 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  X.,  trying  to  feel  calm.  "  I  merely 
ost  my  clothes,  you  know,  during  a  stroll  in  the  Bois." 

"  Lost  your  clothes  !  What  do  you  mean,  monsieur  ? 
Sow  can  a  respectable  man  lose  his  clothes  at  this  hour  of 
he  night  and  go  driving  about  Paris  without  a  sou  in  his 
wcket — I  mean  without  money  to  pay  the  driver  ?  Come 
a." 

Inside  the  station,  X.  was  cross-examined,  and,  as  his 
tory  seemed  fairly  plausible,  a  messenger  was  dispatched  to 
lis  address  to  verify  his  statements  and  apprise  his  wife  of 
vhat  had  happened.  The  merchant  would  have  preferred 
o  leave  his  spouse  in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  adventure  ; 
Jut  full  confession  being  the  least  of  two  evils,  he  chose  it ; 
tnd  the  messenger  duly  returned  with  a  full  confirmation  of 
he  story,  adding  that  Mme.   X.  was  for  the  moment  absent 


from  home,  having  joined  a  relief  party  of  three  who  went 
to  recover  the  body  of  her  husband,  who,  she  feared,  had 
perished  from  shock  in  the  waters  of  the  somewhat  shallow 
lakes  of  the  Bois.  His  garments  had  been  brought  home 
by  his  friend,  who  himself  had  narrowly  escaped  arrest  on 
a  charge  of  stealing  the  clothes  of  a  man  unknown. 

At  a  late  hour  the  next  morning,  Mme.  X.,  it  is  affirmed, 
returned  to  ber  mother's  house,  and  is  reported  to  have  said 
that  no  lady  who  respects  herself  can  be  expected  to  live 
with  a  man  who  can  not  take  a  stroll  in  the  Bois  in  the  fresh 
of  the  evening  without  parting  with  every  scrap  of  clothing 
on  his  back,  and  then  getting  the  fact  advertised  all  over  the 
citv. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

The  Venus  of  Milo. 
"When  I  entered  for  the  last  time  that  magnificent  hall  of  the  Louvre 
where  stands  on  her  pedestal  the  ever-blessed  goddess  of  beauty,  our  beloved 
Lady  of  MQo,  the  diva  looked  down  on  me  with  a  face  of  mournful  and  ten- 
der compassion." — Heinrith  Heine. 

Goddess  of  dreams,  mother  of  love  and  sorrow, 
Such  sorrow  as  from  love's  fair  promise  flows. 

Such  love  as  from  love's  martyrdom  doth  borrow. 
That  conquering  calm  which  only  sorrow  knows. 

Venus,  Madonna  !   so  serene  and  tender. 
In  thy  calm  after-bloom  of  life  and  love, 

More  fair  than  when  of  old  thy  sea-born  splendor 
Surprised  the  senses  of  Olympian  Jove. 

Not  these  the  lips  that  with  empassioned  plaining 
Poured  subtle  beats  through  Adon's  languid  frame, 

Till,  over  cheek  and  brow,  their  kisses  raining. 

Thrilled  to  his  heart  and  turned  its  frost  to  flame. 

Thy  soul  transcending  passion's  wild  illusion. 

Its  fantasy  and  fever  and  unrest 
Broods  tenderly  in  thought's  devout  seclusion. 

O'er  some  lost  love-dream  lingering  in  thy  breast. 

Thv  face  seems  touched  with  pity  for  the  anguish 
Of  earth's  disconsolate  and  lonely  hearts  ; 

For  all  the  lorn  and  loveless  lives  that  languish 
In  solitary  homes  and  sordid  marts ': 

With  pity  for  the  faithlessness  and  feigning. 
The  vain  repentance  and  the  long  regret, 

The  perfumed  lamps  in  lonely  chambers  waning, 
The  untouched  fruit  on  golden  salvers  set. 

With  pity  for  the  patient  watchers  yearning 

Through  lonely  casements  over  midnight  moors, 

Thrilled  by  the  echo  of  far  feet  returning 

Through  the  blank  darkness  of  the  empty  doors. 

With  sorrow  for  the  coy,  sweet  buds  that  cherish 

In  virgin  pride  love's  luxury  of  gloom, 
And  in  their  fair  unfolded  beauty  perish, 

Fading  like  flowers  that  knew  not  how  to  bloom  : 

With  sorrow  for  the  ever-blown  pale  roses 

That  waste  their  perfumes  on  the  wandering  air  : 

For  all  the  penalties  that  life  imposes 

On  passion's  dream,  on  love's  divine  despair. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  following  extract  from  Gustav  Kobbe's  "  New  Jersey 
Central,"  published  in  1890,  shows  that  woman  suffrage  was 
adopted  in  one  of  the  older  States  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  century  :  "An  amusing  incident  in  the  history  of 
Newark  was  the  election  held  in  1807  to  determine  upon  the 
site  for  a  new  court-house  building.  At  that  time,  Elizabeth 
Town  was  a  part  of  Essex  County  and  a  rival  claimant  of 
Newark  for  the  court-house  site.  In  those  days,  women 
had  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  they  and  the  children,  for  sev- 
eral days  before  the  election,  did  nothing  but  write  ballots. 
On  the  day  of  election,  the  voters,  men  and  women, 
were  driven  hurriedly  from  poll  to  poll,  and  voted 
as  often  as  they  could,  the  women  vying  with  the 
men  in  ballot-stuffing.  So  determined  was  the  contest, 
that  Governor  Pennington  himself  conducted  '  a  strapping 
negress'  to  the  polls  and  'joined  her  in  the  ballot.'  Men 
who  had  voted  disguised  themselves  as  women  and  voted 
over  again,  and  boys  attired  themselves  as  women  and 
gained  access  to  the  polls.  The  result  was  in  favor  of 
Newark,  but  the  frauds  were  so  palpable,  Newark's  vote 
being  nearly  equal  to  the  whole  population,  that  the  election 
was  set  aside,  while  the  frauds  committed  by  the  women 
created  such  a  scandal  that  the  right  of  suffrage  was  taken 
away  from  them." 


It  turns  out  that  there  is  no  ill-feeling  among  the  two  hun- 
dred young  women  employed  by  the  Continental  Match 
Company,  of  which  Edwin  Gould  is  president,  over  the 
posted  notices  which  require  each  employee  to  show  a  den- 
tist's certificate  that  his  or  her  teeth  are  in  sound  condition 
or  repair,  on  pain  of  dismissal.  Constant  danger  surrounds 
persons  who  work  in  match  factories  where  phosphorus  is 
used.  A  small  cavity  in  a  tooth  may  admit  a  particle  of 
phosphorus,  which  will  make  its  way  straight  to  the  jaw-bone. 
Necrosis  will  set  in  and  the  bone  will  be  gradually  eaten 
away.  An  employee  in  one  of  the  Diamond  Match  Com- 
pany's factories  in  Ohio  was  recently  attacked  by  necrosis, 
and  he  sued  the  corporation  for  ten  thousand  dollars'  dam- 
ages. Mr.  Gould  learned  of  this,  and  the  result  was  the 
posting  of  orders  prohibiting  eating  in  the  work-rooms  and 
demanding  the  proper  repairing  of  all  his  employees'  teeth. 


An  Englishman  has  just  been  robbed  by  an  ingenious 
trick  in  a  Paris  cafe.  He  entered  into  conversation  with  a 
well-dressed  stranger,  who  began  playing  with  the  lever  of  a 
seltzer-water  siphon  on  the  table.  Suddenly  he  turned  the 
stream  on  the  Englishman's  shirt-front,  jumped  up  apologiz- 
ing profusely,  and  wiping  off  the  water  with  his  handker- 
chief. Then  he  left  the  caii,  and  the  Englishman  found 
that  his  pocket-book,  with  eight  hundred  dollars  in  bank- 
notes, had  gone  with  the  stranger. 


A  few  days  before  the  Rev.  James  de  Buchanne,  Ph.  D., 
M.  D.,  died  in  Galveston,  Tex.,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
buried  at  sea.  Accordingly,  after  his  death,  a  tug  was  en- 
gaged and  the  body  was  taken  out  into  the  gulf,  far  beyond 
the  shore-line,  and  there,  wrapped  and  weighted  in  its  can- 
vas shroud,  it  was  cast  into  the  sea. 


Rudyard  Kipling  is  related  by  marriage  to  William  Mc- 
Kinley.  Mrs.  William  Glidden,  Mrs.  Kipling's  aunt,  is 
Major  McKinley's  first  cousin. 

Miss  Muriel  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  "Tranby  Croft" 
Wilson,  is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  London  season.  She 
has  jet-black  hair,  glorious  eyes  to  match,  and  an  olive  skin. 

Mme.  Paul  Blouet,  the  wife  of  "Max  O'Rell,"  is  not 
only  the  translator  of  all  her  husband's  books  into  English, 
but  is  an  excellent  cook,  and  is  .  to  be  seen  at  her  very  best 
when  entertaining  her  husband's  friends. 

When  Edward  Everett  Hale  went,  the  other  day,  to 
register,  he  was  asked  to  read  from  the  Constitution.  The 
Boston  Journal  says  he  made  poor  work  of  it,  his  specs 
being  at  home,  and  the  poll  clerk  reproved  him  for  his 
illiteracy. 

One  of  the  wedding-gifts  presented  to  Princess  Maud, 
who  is  an  expert  bicyclist,  was  a  band  of  white  leather,  stud- 
ded with  turquoises.  On  it  were  six  little  bells  of  gold  and 
silver  alternately,  and  it  is  to  be  attached  to  the  handle-bar 
of  her  bicycle. 

G.  F.  Watts  and  Sir  Edward  Burne- Jones  being  out  of 
the  running  for  the  vacant  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  former  because  of  his  advanced  age  and  the  latter  by 
reason  of  his  voluntary  separation  from  the  Academy,  the 
successor  to  Sir  John  Millais  will  probably  be  Alma  Tadema, 
Luke  Fildes,  Orchardson,  Poynter,  or  Val  Prinsep. 

The  recent  death  of  Professor  Whitney  leaves  Professor 
I  Child  the  oldest  instructor  in  active  service  at  Harvard. 
Although  he  began  his  profession  as  teacher  in  the  capacity 
of  instructor  in  mathematics,  Professor  Chiid  is  now  re- 
nowned the  world  over  for  his  investigations  into  the  ballad 
literature  of  England  and  for  his  Anglo-Saxon  and  Chaucerian 
studies. 

An  extraordinary  story  is  current  in  the  European  press 
to  the  effect  that  the  Arctic  explorer,  Dr.  Nansen,  is  about 
to  be  remarried  to  his  wife,  in  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
prior  to  his  departure  on  his  last  voyage  he  divorced  her,  in 
order  to  permit  her  to  marry  again  in  case  of  his  disappear- 
ance or  death,  without  going  to  the  trouble  of  proving  his 
decease. 

Prince  Augustin  Yturbide,  about  whom  we  printed  an  in- 
teresting article  three  weeks  ago,  has  again  attained  notoriety 
■in  the  public  prints.  A  few  days  ago,  when  his  valet,  a 
lusty  young  Irishman,  requested  a  small  advance  on  the 
few  hundred  dollars  owing  him  for  back  wages,  the  prince 
attempted  to  chastise  the  impertinent  menial.  But  the 
menial  knocked  his  master  down  and  bumped  his  head  on 
the  floor  until  he  hollered  '"Nuff!" 

Captain  Charles  C.  de  Rudio,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  was  retired  a  fortnight  ago  under  the  age 
limit  law,  was  sentenced  to  the  guillotine  in  185S  for  joining 
with  Orsini  and  others  in  a  plot  to  assassinate  Louis  Napo- 
leon. He  had  been  led  to  the  guillotine,  and  the  black  cap 
had  been  adjusted,  when,  at  his  own  request,  he  received 
two  minutes'  reprieve  in  which  to  smoke  his  pipe.  Before 
his  time  had  expired,  the  private  secretary  of  the  empress 
arrived  and  ordered  that  his  execution  be  postponed.  His 
sentence  was  commuted  to  exile  for  life.  Coming  to  the 
United  States,  he  entered  the  United  States  service  as  a 
private  in  the  Seventy-Ninth  New  York  Volunteers  in  1S64. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  the  volunteer  service  as  a  lieuten- 
ant in  1866,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  appointed  in 
the  regular  service. 

The  late  Sir  John  Millais's  income  ranged  as  high  as  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  in  his  best  years,  and  from  an 
early  date  in  his  career  his  terms  for  portraits  exceeded 
those  charged  by  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  For  many  years 
his  lowest  price  for  a  half-length  of  life-size  was  five  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  he  not  only  made  money,  but  did  not  waste 
it.  His  favorite  amusement  in  London  was  playing  whist  at 
the  Garrick,  but  his  happiest  times  were  spent  in  salmon- 
fishing  in  the  Tay.  Among  his  most  intimate  friends  were 
Thackeray,  Anthony  Trollope,  Landseer,  Tennyson,  and 
Wilkie  Collins.  He  was  a  graceful  speaker,  but  his  speeches, 
cost  him  a  great  deal  of  time  and  labor.  When  a  dinner 
was  given  at  the  Arts  Club,  on  Leighton's  appointment  as 
president,  Millais  made  an  admirable  speech,  and  was  con- 
gratulated on  speaking  so  spontaneously.  "  Spontaneously," 
he  said,  "  why  that  wretched  speech  has  kept  me  awake  for 
the  last  five  weeks  !  " 

The  present  voyage  of  Li  Hung  Chang  brings  to  memory 
the  trials  of  Chang  How,  once  Chinese  Embassador  to 
France.  In  1870  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  settle  the  con- 
tentions which  had  arisen  following  the  massacre  of  Tien- 
Tsin.  When  Chang  How  left  China,  the  French  em- 
pire still  existed  ;  when  he  landed  in  France,  the  empire 
had  been  overthrown.  At  Marseilles  they  told  him 
that  a  government  had  been  installed  at  Tours.  Chang 
How  went  there,  but  found  that  MM.  Cremieux  and 
Glais  Buzoin,  who  then  represented  the  government, 
had  gone  to  Bordeaux.  "  Let  us  go  to  Bordeaux,"  said 
Chang  How  philosophically  ;  but  when  he  arrived  the  old 
difficulty  arose — to  whom  should  he  present  himself  ?  No 
one  could  tell  him.  Gambetta  was  coming  in  a  balloon,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  reach  him.  Then  Chang  How  went  to 
see  Jules  Favre.  He  was  told  that  the  Assembly  had  gone 
to  Versailles.  "Very  well,"  he  said,  "let  us  go  to  Ver- 
sailles." So  the  entire  embassy  left  for  that  city.  At  last 
M.  Thiers  had  been  appointed  head  of  the  government,  and 
Chang  How  would  be  able  to  speak  to  him.  Not  at  all. 
They  demanded  the  embassador's  credentials  for  the  new 
government.  He  had  none.  "  In  that  case  it  is  impossible 
to  present  you.  Go  to  Pekin,  get  your  papers  made  : 
due  form,  return,  and  you  will  be  presented  to  M.  T 
So  Chang  How  took  his  departure. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  14.',  iS 


THE    FIRST    GENTLEMAN    OF    EUROPE. 


George  the  Fourth,  as    Revealed  in  "  The    Paget 

Papers" — His  Friendly  Letters  to  the 

Famous  English  Diplomat. 


A  valuable  addition  to  Napoleonic  literature 
comes  in  the  shape  of  two  handsome  volumes 
entitled  "The  Paget  Papers."  These  contain  the 
correspondence  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget  from  1794  to 
1807,  a  period  during  which  this  able  diplomatist 
was  closely  concerned  with  the  conduct  of  Euro- 
pean politics,  representing  England  successively  at 
the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg,  Berlin,  Bavaria, 
Sicily,  Vienna,  and  the  Dardanelles.  The  papers 
published  are  edited  and  arranged  by  his  son,  Sir 
Augustus  Paget,  who  contributes  a  brief  memoir  of 
his  father's  life,  as  well  as  such  explanatory  notes 
as  prove  necessary. 

In  the  biographical  sketch,  Sir  Arthur's  diplo- 
matic career  is  naturally  enlarged  upon  at  greatest 
length  ;  but  some  details  of  the  manner  of  his 
education  are  given,  and  the  following  glimpse  of 
a  boy's  experiences  at  an  English  public  school  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  prove 
interesting  : 

He  was  educated  at  Westminster  School,  as  was  also 
my  uncle,  Sir  Edward.  Those  were  rough  days  for  boys 
at  public  schools,  the  system  of  tyranny  and  bullying  of 
the  small  boys  by  the  seniors  having  been  frequently  re- 
volting and  atrocious.  I  remember  my  father  mentioning 
that  his  brother  Edward  (of  whom  a  biographical  notice 
will  be  found  further  on)  had  undergone  such  a  thrashing 
from  one  of  the  bigger  boys,  that  it  was  for  some  time 
doubtful  whether  he  would  recover  from  the  injuries  in- 
flicted upon  him,  but  that  he  absolutely  refused,  either 
at  the  time  or  ever  afterward,  to  reveal  the  name  of  his 
assailant. 

In  1792  we  find  Sir  Arthur  at  St.  Petersburg, 
already  occupying  an  important  post  in  spite  of  bis 
youth,  and  two  years  later  he  proceeded  to  Berlin, 
where  he  acted  as  c'hargi d'affaires.  A  letter  writ- 
ten by  him  at  this  period  is  worth  quoting,  not  only 
because  it  shows  unusual  directness  and  vigor  of 
mind  in  a  diplomat  only  twenty-three  years  old,  but 
because  the  subject  is  an  interesting  one.  The 
letter  is  addressed  to  Lord  St.  Helens,  then  em- 
bassador at  The  Hague,  and  the  topic  is  the  pro- 
jected marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (afterward 
George  the  Fourth)  to  Caroline  of  Brunswick.  To 
this  alliance  he  expresses  a  marked  opposition, 
basing  his  disapprobation  on  the  questionable  repu- 
tation of  the  lady  : 

I  will  not  conceal  from  you  then,  my  lord,  that  this  in- 
telligence has  given  me  the  most  serious  uneasiness,  and 
it  is  palpable  that  the  choice  which  (it  appears)  has  been 
made,  is  the  cause  of  it.  I  will  not  now  take  upon  me  to 
mention  who  have  been  the  promoters  of  this  union  ;  but 
this  1  will  venture  to  say,  that  it  has  been  undertaken  by 
persons  who  have  had  an  interest,  not  perhaps  in  making 
this  particular  choice,  but  in  preventing  its  having  fallen 
elsewhere. 

Obvious  reasons  point  out  the  necessity  of  not  com- 
mitting to  paper  the  received  character  of  the  princess 
above  alluded  to,  and  I  am  sure  that  your  lordship  is 
already  too  well  acquainted  with  it  to  make  that  neces- 
sary. I  can  not,  however,  avoid  saying  this  much,  that 
1  conceive  it  to  be  more  calculated  to  insure  the  misery 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  than  promote  his  happiness, 
and,  at  a  future  period,  the  nation's  welfare. 

I  question,  feeling  as  I  do  the  necessity  of  extending 
the  legitimate  branch  of  the  royal  family,  whether  I 
would  not  even  forego  this  necessity,  rather  than  by  sub- 
mitting to  it  in  this  instance,  form  a  connection,  which 
may  draw  with  it  calamities  which  are  unknown  or  at 
least  forgotten  in  England. 

He  goes  on  to  suggest  a  spouse  more  fitting  in 
his  eyes,  "a  person  in  whom  all  the  qualities  are 
united  that  can  render  a  woman  eligible  as  a  wife, 
a  mother,  and  a  princess  "  : 

It  will  immediately  occur  to  your  lordship  that  the 
princess  I  allude  to  is  the  Princess  Louisa  of  Prussia— a 
woman  in  every  respect  worthy  of  so  great  an  alliance, 
inferior  to  few  as  to  the  beauties  of  her  person,  and  en- 
dowed with  an  understanding  which  in  every  scene  of  life 
is  calculated  to  distinguish  her.  But  your  lordship  is 
personally  acquainted  with  her.  I  will  not  therefore  en- 
deavor to  continue  a  portrait  which  I  should  not  perhaps 
do  justice  to. 

In  his  response  Lord  St.  Helens  shows  himself 
more  philosophical  concerning  the  uncertain  matri- 
monial prospects  of  his  future  sovereign,  though 
be,  too,  looks  upon  Caroline  of  Brunswick  as  a 
princess  with  a  past  : 

Lord  Bacon  advises  us  "to  be  wary  in  our  dealings 
with  kings  and  princes,  for  that  their  reason  (when  they 
have  any)  is  a  different  kind  of  reason  from  that  of  other 
men  " — and  the  truth  of  this  maxim  is  without  doubt 
most  strongly  confirmed  by  the  courtship  to  which  you 
allude;  since  though,  in  a  case  like  this  of  a  pretty 
woman  with  an  indifferent  reputation,  a  man  might 
naturally  enough  be  so  much  captivated  by  the  sight  of 
her  person  as  to  be  willing  to  marry  her,  notwithstanding 
the  stain  on  her  reputation,  it  is  in  truth  utterly  incon- 
ceivable that  he  should  fall  in  love  with  her  reputation 
only,  and  without  having  seen  her  person.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  the  engagement  is  too  far  advanced  to  be 
now  dissoluble,  and  therefore  we  must  endeavor  to  make 
the  best  of  it,  and  to  hush  up  all  bad  stories.  The  other 
young  lady  you  mention  is  indeed  a  jewel  of  the  very 
first  water,  and  -without  ajlaw. 

We  have  no  further  glimpses  in  the  volume  of 
the  unhappy  Caroline  of  Brunswick,  but  the  pages 
of  history  show  how  ill-assorted  the  pair  were. 
The  pretty  "Prince  Florizel"  himself  did  more 
than  his  share  toward  carrying  out  the  calamitous 
prognostications  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget,  and  the  prin- 
cess who  escaped  sharing  the  throne  of  the  royal 
libertine  led  a  happier  life  in  consequence.  Of  her, 
with  mingled  admiration  of  his  father's  foresight 
aui'I  regret  at   England's  loss,  Sir  Augustus  Paget 

c  jc  married,  in  1796,  Prince  Anton  Radziwill.    She  was 

;xceltent  wife  and  mother,  and  was  much  respected 

ic.d  beloved  in  Berlin,  where  she  lived.    Her  house  was 


the  centre  of  the  best  society,  and  the  political  men  of 
the  day  were  constant  frequenters  of  her  salon. 

After  remaining  at  Berlin  till  1795.  Sir  Arthur 
Paget  returned  to  England,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years.  In  1798  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy 
to  Bavaria,  and  two  years  later  was  transferred  to 
Palermo,  where  the  King  of  Naples  had  taken 
refuge.  The  diplomat  did  not  succeed  in  bis 
mission  of  inducing  the  sovereign  to  return  to 
Naples,  but  he  did  form  a  friendship  with  Queen 
Caroline  of  Naples,  which  is  testified  to  by  various 
missives  from  her,  couched  in  rather  queerly  spelled 
French  and  guiltless  of  punctuation. 

In  Vienna,  his  next  post,  he  remained  until  1806, 
and  was  closely  involved  in  all  the  political  compli- 
cations that  arose  in  consequence  of  Napoleon's 
aggressive  altitude.  That  affairs  of  state  did  not 
entirely  engross  him,  however,  is  evident  from  an 
account  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  mother  of  a  very 
pretty  love-affair  between  him  and  the  "  poor,  dear 
Princess  Leopoldine,"  the  daughter  of  Prince 
Esterhazy.  The  manner  of  living  of  a  young  En- 
glish diplomat  sounds  sumptuous  enough,  as  given 
in  the  memoir  by  his  son  : 

I  have  been  astounded  in  looking  through  these  papers 
at  the  accounts  which  I  have  found  of  his  expenditure 
abroad.  1  remember  to  have  heard  that  at  Vienna  he  had 
no  less  than  thirty  carriages,  and  a  proportionate  number 
of  horses  in  his  stable,  together  with  a  household  mounted 
on  an  equal  scale  of  extravagance,  so  that  he  acquired 
the  sobriquet  of  "The  Emperor." 

Prominent  among  Sir  Arthur's  correspondents 
are  the  names  of  such  notable  men  as  Lords 
Malmesbury,  Grenville,  St.  Helens,  Whitworth, 
and  Hawkesbury,  Mr.  Fox,  Admiral  Collingwood, 
and  various  foreign  ministers  ;  and  the  letters  ex- 
changed over  the  political  embroglios  of  the  day 
throw  a  light  on  the  inner  workings  of  diplomacy 
during  a  momentous  epoch.  The  point  of  view 
throughout  is  a  distinctly  British  one,  resistance  on 
England's  part  to  the  advance  of  French  power 
being  the  animating  motive  of  all  the  various  mis- 
sions intrusted  to  Sir  Arthur  Paget.  To  give  an 
idea  of  the  extent  of  these,  or  of  the  varying 
phases  of  European  situations  during  his  years  of 
service,  would  be  to  undertake  a  lengthy  task  ;  and, 
indeed,  the  book  is  more  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
close  student  of  the  Napoleonic  era  than  to  the 
general  reader. 

The  editor,  however,  has  not  restricted  himself 
to  diplomatic  dispatches  in  the  papers  selected  for 
publication,  but  inserts  besides  some  miscellaneous 
correspondence.  These  include  not  only  family 
letters,  but  also  correspondence  with  various  im- 
portant personages  of  the  times,  with  whom  Sir 
Arthur  Paget  was  brought  into  relation  either 
through  his  position  as  British  embassador,  or 
through  the  high  social  rank  possessed  by  his 
family.  Thus  the  frivolous- minded  may  gain  an 
inkling  of  his  love-affairs,  may  observe  his  relations 
toward  his  family,  and  may  assist,  above  all,  at  his 
intimacy  with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  numer- 
ous windy  epistles  read  oddly  enough  in  the  midst 
of  the  grave  details  of  slate  policy.  These  letters 
have  naught  to  do  with  affairs  of  state.  They  dis- 
cuss such  topics  as  horses,  women,  and  wine  for 
the  most  part,  and  at  all  times  so  abound  in  expres- 
sions of  attachment  for  his  correspondent  that  one 
is  led  to  conjecture  curiously  concerning  this  friend- 
ship, so  incongruous  in  seeming,  and  to  recall 
Thackeray's  famous  paper  on  the  first  gentleman 
in  Europe,  with  its  scorching  summing-up  of  his 
friendship : 

His  natural  companions  were  dandies  and  parasites. 
He  could  talk  to  a  tailor  or  a  cook  ;  but  as  the  equal  of 
great  statesmen  to  set  up  a  creature  lazy,  weak,  indo- 
lent, besotted,  of  monstrous  vanity  and  levity  incurable- 
it  is  absurd.  They  thought  to  use  him,  and  did  for 
awhile  ;  but  they  must  have  known  how  timid  he  was, 
how  entirely  heartless  and  treacherous,  and  have  expected 
his  desertion.  .  .  .  What  matters  what  friends  he  had? 
He  dropped  all  his  friends ;  he  never  could  have  real 
friends. 

However  that  may  be,  Sir  Arthur  received  a  good 
share  of  correspondence  from  him,  and  we  give  an 
extract  from  the  most  bibulous  of  his  missives, 
which  will  serve  to  indicate  the  topics  he  affects,  as 
well  as  his  epistolary  style  : 

After  this  long  prosing  Sermon  which  I  hope  you  will 
forgive  me  for,  my  dear  Arthur,  though  you  may  rate  it 
a  bore,  I  must  write  you  in  order  to  extort  a  smile  before 
I  conclude  some  little  account  of  Chig — he  arrived  on  the 
Saturday  in  the  last  Week,  from  Ireland,  on  Sunday  he 
dined  with  me  &  a  party  to  commemorate  how  happy  we 
used  to  be  with  you  last  year,  &  hope  to  be  for  many 
years  to  come,  the  party  were,  viz.,  Bathurst,  Brummell, 
Chig,  &  Bob  Montgomery.  After  the  first  glass  after 
dinner  every  round  was  a  bumper  to  you  in  the  very  best 
claret  I  had ;  Chig  thought  it  too  weak.  Of  course 
stronger,  the  old  Queen's  House  Claret,  was  produced 
for  him  which  he  swore  was  the  b-pup-pup-pup-pest 
Cha-a-a-teau  Margeau  he  had  ever  ta-a-asted,  &  tumbled 
about  ten  o'clock  smack  on  his  face,  and  was  obliged  to 
be  carried  off  between  two  servants.  The  rest  were  bad 
enough,  God  knows,  except  myself,  though  my  every 
glass  was  a  bumper  to  your  health,  I  can  safely  swear  I 
never  flinched  one,  dear  Arthur,  and  you  well  know  I  am 
not  even  upon  indifferent  occasions  a  shirker.  Since  that 
day,  the  old  girl  has  never  ceased  being  tipsy  twice  a  day, 
first  at  dinner  and  on — but  after  supper — for  she  always 
makes  a  regular  supper  first — and  a  couple  of  bottles  of 
iced  champagne,  after  a  couple  of  quarts  of  small  beer 
which  she  calls,  you  know,  a  swig  of  beer,  has  completed 
about  six  in  the  morning,  the  old  gentlewoman  since  she 
has  been  with  us  here.  Upon  my  word,  I  am  quite 
ashamed  of  the  length  of  this  scrawl.  I  will  therefore 
only  say  that  there  is  no  one  existing,  my  dear  Arthur, 
who  loves  you  more  truly  or  sincerely  than  your  ever 
affectionate  Geokge. 

The  identity  of  the  "  Old  Girl"  mentioned  is  not 
divulged,  but  Brummell  will  be  recognized  as  the 
famous  Beau  Brummell,  who  basked  in  the  prince's 
favor  for  some  years,  only  to  lose  it  in  this  fashion  : 


Most  people  will  remember  the  old  story  of  his  having 
so  far  forgotten  himself  one  day,  when  he  was  paying  a 
visit  to  his  royal  highness,  as  to  say  to  the  prince, 
"  George,  please  ring  the  bell."  His  royal  highness  did 
so,  and  on  the  servant  appearing,  he  said  to  him,  "  Order 
Mr.  Brummell's  carriage,"  and  from  thenceforth  Mr. 
Brummell  was  never  again  admitted  to  Carlton  House. 

Sir  Arthur  Paget's  last  embassy  was  to  the  Dar- 
danelles in  1807,  and  at  its  conclusion  he  decided, 
though  still  a  young  man  with  a  promising  career 
before  him,  to  retire  from  the  diplomatic  service 
and  become  an  English  country  gentleman.  He 
married,  and  thereafter  divided  his  time  between 
yachting  and  agricultural  pursuits. 

The  book  is  handsomely  bound  and  printed,  and 
is  well  supplied  with  excellent  portraits  of  the 
notables  of  the  time. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $10.00  for  the  two  volumes. 


Kipling  Leaves  America. 

Rudyard  Kipling  sailed  from  New  York  on 
September  1st,  accompanied  by  his  wife  and  two 
children,  on  a  voyage  of  undetermined  length  and 
destination.  He  is  going  to  knock  about  the  Con- 
tinent a  while,  stay  for  a  time  in  England,  and  then 
go  to  India  ;  he  may  go  on  to  Samoa,  and  then 
complete  the  circumnavigation  of  the  globe.  In 
India  he  will  devote  himself  to  a  new  study  of 
Indian  society  for  work  inspired  by  this  phrase 
from  a  criticism  of  his  work  : 

"  Besides  the  silly  world  that  disports  itself  through- 
out most  of  his  poetry  and  some  of  his  prose,  there  is  an- 
other Anglo-Indian  world,  which  for  high  aims  and  a  cer- 
tain steadfastness  in  effort,  after  the  personal  interest  in 
effort  is  well  nigh  dead,  has  never  had  an  equal  in  his- 
tory. Some  day  a  writer  will  arise— perhaps  this  young 
man — who  will  make  that  nobler  Anglo-Indian  world 
known  as  it  really  Is." 

"  Kipling  paid  more  attention  to  that  criticism," 
a  friend  declared  to  a  Sun  reporter  recently,  "  than 
any  that  was  ever  made  of  his  writings.  He  made 
up  his  mind  to  follow  its  suggestion.  When  he 
gets  to  India,  he  will  make  a  new  study  of  Anglo- 
Indian  life,  remembering  the  critic's  suggestion, 
and  new  volumes  of  prose  and  poetry,  in  an  en- 
tirely different  vein  from  anything  that  he  has  yet 
written,  will  be  the  result." 

The  same  friend  relates  that  Kipling  is  utterly 
disgusted  with  Vermont.  His  neighbors  were 
unable  to  penetrate  into  his  domestic  privacy 
(even  his  servants  pledging  themselves  before  en- 
gagement to  absolute  secrecy  regarding  their  mas- 
ter and  the  affairs  of  his  household),  and  Kipling 
immensely  enjoyed  their  discomfited  curiosity.  But 
when  the  lawyers  got  him  on  the  stand,  in  the 
Beatty  Balestier  case,  they  literally  turned  him 
inside-out  for  the  benefit  of  the  gaping  neighbors, 
who  packed  the  court-room  to  the  doors.  Whether 
Kipling  will  ever  return  to  Vermont  is  a  question. 


A  Writer's  Scheme. 

The  problem  of  how  to  sell  manuscripts  has  been 
solved  by  a  writer  interviewed  by  a  representative 
of  the  Chicago  Post.     He  said  : 

"  I've  simply  formed  a  partnership  that  is  of  advant- 
age to  both  me  and  my  partner.  You  see,  my  stories  and 
articles  were  always  all  right,  but  no  one  knew  me,  and 
no  editor  or  publisher  wanted  anything  by  a  man  who 
wasn't  known.  Consequently  I  set  out  to  find  a  man 
who  was  known.  I  finally  located  a  desperado  who  was 
known  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other.  Of 
course  he  couldn't  write,  but  the  publishers  and  magazine 
editors  didn't  know  that,  and  I  gave  him  a  percentage  of 
what  I  got  for  the  use  of  his  name.  I  just  put  that  on 
some  of  my  old  stories  that  I  had  been  trying  to  sell  for 
the  last  five  years,  and  disposed  of  them  inside  of  thirty 
days.  Then  I  got  hold  of  a  woman  who  had  just  got  out  of 
the  divorce  court,  put  her  name  on  a  couple  of  essays,  and 
sold  ihem  for  about  twice  what  I  had  ever  expected  to  get 
for  them.  Just  now  I  am  using  the  name  of  a  man  who  has 
become  notorious  through  his  connection  with  ward 
politics.  He  couldn't  write  a  grammatical  sentence,  but 
the  magazines  are  ready  to  pay  high  for  his  views  on  the 
political  system  of  France,  and  I  am  giving  them  an  old 
college  essay  of  mine  with  his  name  on  it.  Next  week  I 
expect  to  close  a  deal  with  a  publishing  house  for  a  book 
of  poems.  I'm  conducting  the  negotiations,  but  I'm 
posing  as  the  private  secretary  of  a  man  who  couldn't 
make  a  rhyme  in  seven  years,  but  his  sister  married  a 
nobleman  and  he  got  himself  talked  about  by  trying  to 
get  into  a  duel  over  a  ballet-girl.  Besides,  he  had  a 
famous  father,  which  makes  the  outlook  doubly  promis- 
ing." 

■     ♦     ■ 

Anecdotes  of  Thackeray  and   Carlyle. 

An  old  lady,  now  living  in  London,  recently  re- 
lated this  anecdote  of  Thackeray  to  a  representa- 
tive of  Black  a?id  White  : 

"  Once,  when  my  eldest  daughter  was  somewhere  be- 
tween two  and  three,  Thackeray  asked  me  to  come  to 
lunch,  and  to  bring  her.  The  meal  over,  the  master  of 
the  house  disappeared,  taking  the  child  with  him.  Mrs. 
Ritchie  and  I  went  upstairs,  and  a  considerable  time 
passed.  Then  a  servant  came  and  told  us  that  somebody 
royal  was  below,  having  come  to  see  Thackeray.  In  the 
end  we  ran  him  to  earth  in  the  garden.  He  had  under- 
taken to  play  bear  for  the  amusement  of  ray  little  daugh- 
ter, and,  byway  of  providing  himself  with  an  appropriate 
den,  had  turned  a  huge  water-butt  upon  its  side.  He 
was  inside  this  when  we  came  upon  him,  and  the  child 
was  dancing  a  war-dance  outside.  Our  message  being 
given,  he  came  out  of  the  water-butt— black,  absolutely 
black  !  He  had  to  be  scrubbed  and  brushed  before  he 
could  be  made  presentable." 

And  of  Thomas  Cailyle  she  recalled  the  follow- 
ing : 

"  I  went  down  to  Chelsea  ODe  day,  and  Mrs.  Carlyle 
told  me  that  he  was  in  rather  an  unhappy  temper  that 
day.  He  was  not  in  his  attic,  and  she  instructed  me  to 
find  him.  I  searched  the  whole  house,  and  found  him 
nowhere.  Finally,  in  despair,  I  opened  the  front  door 
and  heard  a  sort  of  cackle.  Recognizing  it,  I  looked 
.  into  the  area.  Carlyle  was  sitting  on  the  lowest  step  and 
holding  a  big  water-pot,  out  of  which  he  was  pouring 
water  upon  the  steps  above  him  to  cool  himself ! " 
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Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yoa  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yams.    Romhike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cuttlng  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Over-Production  in  the  Book-Factories. 

At  this  season  a  brief  pause  in  the  incessant  out- 
put of  fiction  offers  an  opportunity  to  cast  a  retro- 
spective glance  over  the  year's  product  thus  far. 
The  survey  is  a  disheartening  one,  for  quantity,  not 
quality,  seems  to  be  the  order  of  the  day. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  novels  issued  by  the 
publishing- houses  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
how  many  are  there  which  are  destined  to  live, 
which  show  genuine  creative  power  ?  The  age  of 
easy  writing  is  upon  us,  and  the  imitative  faculty  is 
holding  full  sway,  crowding  originality  to  the  wall. 
We  have  novels  of  adventure,  novels  of  realism, 
salacious  novels,  sentimental  novels,  melodramatic 
novels,  novels  with  a  purpose — all  pouring  forth  in 
a  steady  stream,  and  all  depressingly  alike  in  their 
several  directions. 

When  we  compare  the  works  of  known  writers 
of  assured  reputation  with  those  of  the  compara- 
tively obscure,  we  are  bewildered  at  the  evenness 
displayed.  Mediocrity  seems  to  be  keeping  up  a 
neck-and-neck  run  with  talent,  with  little  risk  of 
being  badly  distanced.  The  latest  romances  by 
Conan  Doyle,  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  Stanley 
Weyman,  Gilbert  Parker — who  remembers  them 
after  a  casual  reading  or  believes  that  they  will  live 
for  posterity  ?  Between  the  works  of  these  writers 
and  the  scores  of  romantic  novels  modeled  after 
them  there  is  often  little  enough  to  choose.  "  The 
Lady  of  Quality,"  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
nett, and  "  Thg  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware  "  are 
having  their  little  day  of  popularity,  but  there  is 
no  reason  to  suppose  it  will  be  more  than  a  brief 
one  ;  Mr.  Howells  has  published  two  novels  which 
have  not  deserved  more  than  the  passing  bubble  of 
interest  they  created  ;  Mary  Wilkins's  "  Madelon  " 
shows  plainly  that  she  is  writing  too  industriously  ; 
"  Joan  of  Arc,"  by  Mark  Twain,  fell  flat ;  Marion 
Crawford  and  Henry  James  have  added  nothing  to 
their  reputations — the  whole  field  of  fiction,  in 
short,  forces  the  conviction  that  book  -  making  is 
degenerating  into  a  trade.  The  author  plies  his 
pen  as  the  artisan  wields  his  tool,  and  for  the  same 
reason.  His  emoluments  are  not  in  proportion  to 
the  artistic  merit  of  the  books  he  sends  out,  but  to 
the  number  of  the  books  he  writes. 

Over-productiveness  is  the  curse  of  the  age,  sap- 
ping away  the  mental  vigor  of  the  master-crafts- 
men and  robbing  us  of  our  creative  writers.  Lit- 
erature is  on  a  commercial  basis,  and  the  tempta- 
tions to  write  too  much  are  overpowering.  Here 
and  there  is  an  author  who  lives  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  literary  workmanship,  but  he  is  rare  ; 
we  are  more  apt  to  note  the  slovenliness  which 
comes  from  tjje  use  of  the  type-writer  than  the  fine 
touch  of  discriminating  care. 

Perhaps  it  is  useless  to  find  fault  with  such  a 
state  of  things.  A  good  income  is  a  pleasant  thing, 
and  so  long  as  wares  command  a  sale,  so  long  will 
they  be  offered.  But  the  'pity  of  it  is  that  there  is 
a  sale  for  such  indifferent  wares,  that  mediocre 
goods  find  so  ready  a  market.  We  repine  that 
there  is  no  temptation  to  produce  superior  ones, 
and  that  the  constant  call  for  a  supply  induces 
writers  of  ability  to  place  themselves  on  a  level  with 
inferiority. 

The  average  novel  of  the  day  is  very  poor  mental 
food,  and  when  we  consider  the  formidable  num- 
bers published — and  presumably  read,  since  they 
are  published — we  can  only  shudder  at  the  state  of 
literary  dyspepsia  the  country  must  be  in.  Let  us 
hope  for  the  day  when  novels  will  be  a  drug  on  the 
market,  unless  they  have  more  of  inspiration  and 
vitality  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  present  out- 
put. 

♦ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 
Frederick  Jessup  Stimson,  already  well  known 
as  "  J.  S.  of  Dale,"  has  just  made  a  new 
reputation  for  himself  with  his  novel,  "  King 
Noanett."  The  Bookman  enthusiastically  ranks 
the  novel  with  "  Lorna  Doone  "  and  "  The  Little 
Minister,"  and  says  when  all  Mr.  Stimson's  other 
books  are  forgotten,  "  King  Noanett  "  will  still  be 
read  in  the  homes  of  the  common  people. 

The  story  by  Henry  James  which  has  been  ap- 
pearing serially  under  the  title  of  "  The  Old 
Things,"  will  be  published  as  "  The  Spoils  of 
Poynton  "  when  it  passes  into  book-form. 

After  the  sale  of  "  Ouida's  "  beautiful  furniture 
by  the  authorities  of  United  Italy,  which  she  so 
hates  and  reviles,  she  has  retired  to  a  villa  in  the 
environs  of  Lucca,  where  she  is  concentrating  all 
her  bitterness  against  Italians  in  a  three-volume 
novel. 

Henri  Rochefort,  in  his  paper,  L'  Intransigeant, 
says  that 

"  Edmond  Goncourt's  eighteenth-century  studies  were 
fabricated  without  any  control  over  them  by  the  mimoires 
of  the  age  he  wrote  about.  He  adored  himself  during 
life,  and  he  instituted  his  academy  to  insure  being  adored 
after  death.  The  ten  companions  he  has  dubbed  Acade- 
micians are  so  many  male  Vestals  charged  to  keep  his 
memory  from  dying  out.  Feeling  that  his  works  were 
essentially  perishable,  Goncourt  took  care  that  his  name 
should  be  carved  over  the  door  of  a  temple,  and  thus  es- 
cape oblivion." 

The  Dodge  Book  and  Stationery  Company,  of 
San  Francisco,  have  in  press  for  immediate  publi- 
cation an  idition  de  luxe  of  the  "  Rubaiyat,"  as 
translated  by  Edward  Fitzgerald.  Copious  notes 
have  been  appended  to  the  work,  together  with  a 


brief  life  of  the  author.  The  same  house  has  also 
in  preparation  a  cheap  edition  of  the  "  Rubaiyat," 
which  they  will  issue  in  paper  covers. 

Mr.  Howells  is  to  print  another  volume  of  ram- 
bling essays,  this  time  under  the  title  of  "  Impres- 
sions and  Experiences."  It  will  contain  his  pictur- 
esque paper  on  "  The  Country  Printer,"  his 
"Glimpses  of  Central  Park,"  with  an  article  on 
"  New  York  Streets,"  and  other  local  themes. 

In  a  causerie  on  the  question,  "  What  makes  a 
novel  successful  ? "  Claudius  Clear,  referring  to 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  past  popularity,  says  : 

"Mrs.  Ward,  I  still  think,  has  faculties  which  would 
have  given  her  a  good  place  in  the  second  rank  of 
novelists.  With  that  she  was  not  content,  and  she 
forced  herself  into  the  front  by  writing  treatises  on  re- 
ligion, and  socialism,  and  morality  in  the  guise  of  fic- 
tion. She  had  a  considerable  miscellaneous  knowledge 
of  those  themes,  and  a  good  measure  of  the  skill  that 
belongs  to  the  first-rate  newspaper  specialist.  In  this 
way  she  met  the  needs  of  people  who  were  uncomfort- 
ably aware  that  there  were  things  in  the  air  and  in  the 
Nineteenth  Century  which  they  ought  to  know,  but 
didn't.  I  question,  however,  whether  even  Mrs.  Ward 
will  be  able  to  keep  up  the  game.  The  Americans  are 
said  to  be  very  weary  of  her  last  book,  and  people  are 
now  generally  aware  that  she  has  nothing  of  real  value 
to  say  on  any  controverted  subject ;  while  as  to  the  utter 
worthlessness  of  her  later  books  as  literature,  there  is  a 
general  agreement." 

A  complete  uniform  edition  of  Kipling's  works  is 
at  last  said  to  be  on  the  stocks,  though  rumor  has 
it  that  the  publisher  will  be  one  who  has  not 
hitherto  handled  any  of  Mr.  Kipling's  books. 

We  have  already  related  how  the  Athenceum 
slated  Hopkinson  Smith's  story,  "Tom  Grogan," 
as  "rubbish,"  as  illustrating  the  "  vacuity"  of  the 
author,  his  "vanity"  and  "weakness  of  mind," 
and  the  folly  or  worse  of  an  eminent  firm  of  pub- 
lishers of  putting  their  name  to  such  "  trash."  Mr. 
L.  F.  Austin,  the  brilliant  critic  of  the  London 
Sketch,  comes  to  the  rescue  in  this  wise  : 

"  Finding  this  terrific  onslaught  in  the  sedate  Athenarum 
on  a  story  called  '  Tom  Grogan,'  I  turned  to  the  offending 
volume  with  not  a  little  curiosity.  In  a  pretty  long  ex- 
perience I  have  never  read  a  book  which  called  for  such 
sweeping  censure,  and  I  expected  of  Mr.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  story  a  unique  sensation  of  iniquity.  ...  I  have 
followed  the  vicissitudes  of  Tom  Grogan  with  sympathy 
and  admiration.  Where  is  the  '  vacuity,'  what  is  the 
meaning  of  'vanity*  and  'weakness  of  mind'?  The 
Atlicnceum  reviewer  says  that  such  a  book  is  condemned 
by  the  '  Old  World's  standard  of  literature  and  life.'  It 
is  pained,  no  doubt,  by  the  unfamiliar  technical  terms 
employed  by  American  workmen  engaged  in  building  a 
sea-wall.  Mr.  Hopkinson  Smith  is  not  a  great  literary 
artist;  he  writes  'loaned'  when  he  means 'lent,'  and  I 
wish  he  wouldn't,  but  he  is  a  born  story-teller ;  his  char- 
acters are  all  alive,  and  '  Tom  Grogan  '  is  a  fresh  and 
exhilarating  piece  of  work.  It  is  not  fiction  of  the  first 
order,  but  to  denounce  it  in  the  style  of  the  Atlietueum 
reviewer  is  one  of  the  strangest  freaks  of  criticism  that  I 
can  remember." 

A  new  and  complete  edition  of  Mr.  Barrie's 
works,  in  eight  volumes,  is  to  be  called  the  Thistle 
edition,  and  will  include  the  latest  books,  "  Mar- 
get  Ogilvy "  and  "  Sentimental  Tommy."  Be- 
sides many  illustrations,  each  volume  will  have  an 
original  preface  by  the  author. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "  Daddy  Jake,  the  Run- 
away," with  its  stories  of  Brer  B'ar,  Brer  Fox,  and 
others,  is  about  to  be  republished  in  the  form  of  a 
companion  volume  to  Kipling's  Jungle  Books. 


Sons  of  a  Self-Made  Man. 

The  fortunes  of  the  Armstrong  family  form  the 
subject  of  "Sons  of  Belial,"  by  William  Westall. 
It  is  a  Lancashire  story,  the  father  of  the  family 
being  a  journeyman  molder  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,,  who,  by  dint  of  industry  and  shrewd 
management,  accumulates  a  fortune  in  the  iron- 
foundry  business.  Of  the  three  sons,  only  the 
youngest  profits  in  his  education  by  his  father's 
wealth,  and  his  training  raises  him  above  his  un- 
cultured relatives,  without  impairing  his  loyalty 
toward  them,  however.  His  development  is  fol- 
lowed out,  as  well  as  the  careers  of  his  two  illiter- 
ate brothers,  the  three  differing  in  temperament 
and  pursuits.  The  story  rambles  on,  without  much 
semblance  of  plot,  from  home  scenes  to  school 
scenes,  from  business  to  love  ;  and  finally,  by  the 
aid  of  a  very  small  climax,  comes  to  a  rather  sud- 
den conclusion. 

Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 


A  Dull  Story  of  New  England  Life. 
Like  most  novelists  in  these  days,  Maria  Louise 
Pool  is  writing  too  much.  Her  little  vein  of  talent, 
which  lies  in  a  humorous  grasp  she  has  on  a  cer- 
tain dry  side  to  the  New  England  character,  is 
being  worked  out.  "  Mrs.  Gerald,"  her  latest 
novel,  is  a  poor  piece  of  work. 

'  It  is  a  doleful  novel,  and  Judith,  whose  New 
England  conscience  is  of  such  an  order  that  it 
compels  her  to  marry  one  man  while  she  loves  an- 
other, is  a  doleful  as  well  as  an  unreal  personage. 
She  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Gerald,  both  belong  to 
types  that  we  have  put  up  with  in  the  past  in  Miss 
Pool's  novels  for  the  sake  of  the  genuine  humor 
that  lightened  the  pages.  She  is  that  same  New 
England  village  girl  of  humble  beginnings  who 
becomes  transformed  into  a  great  lady  ;  and  he  is 
the  lady  novelist's  man  of  the  world,  whose  cold 
and  polished  exterior  conceals  a  volcanic  nature 
and  a  devouring  love  for  his  wife.  In  other  tales 
this  pair  have  been  endurable  only  as  a  foil  to  the 
clever  character  sketches  which  existed  as  well ; 
but  "  Mrs.  Gerald,"  entirely  devoid  as   it  is  of 


humor  and  genuine  types  of  any  kind,  marks  a  dis- 
tinct deterioration. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

College  Sports  in  Fiction. 

"  Cinder-Path  Tales,"  by  William  Lindsey,  pur- 
ports to  be  written  by  an  Englishman,  "a  gentle- 
man born  and  bred  in  old  Lancashire,"  whom  lack 
of  money  brought  to  America  and  a  turn  for  ath- 
letics diverted  into  the  occupation  of  training  ath- 
letes for  sports  of  field  and  track.  From  his  ex- 
periences, extending  over  thirty  years,  he  culls 
various  tales,  offering  the  book  to  "  all  who  have 
ever  donned  a  running-shoe  or  heard  the  crunch  of 
a  cinder-path  under  their  feet,"  and  also  to  those 
readers  "  whose  bright  eyes  have  watched  brother, 
lover,  or  friend  win  or  lose  under  the  open  sky." 

The  stories  are  all  of  races  and  sports,  and  if  a 
pretty  girl  peeps  into  one  for  a  while,  it  is  only  as  a 
mere  outsider  whose  attractions  are  superseded  by 
the  interest  of  a  race  lost  or  won,  or  by  the  length 
of  a  running  jump.  Diversity  is  lent  by  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  athletics  engaged  in  ;  running,  jump- 
ing, hammer-throwing,  and  boxing  by  turns  claim 
the  interest,  and  both  professionals  and  amateurs 
are  treated  with  dignity,  though  with  a  preference 
in  favor  of  the  latter. 

Of  games  there  is  little  said,  save  a  passing  com- 
ment on  foot-ball.  This  is  declared  to  be  the  king 
of  sports,  but  "  made  only  for  strong,  stocky  men," 
and  quite  unfitted  for  youths  of  slender  build, 
"  with  long  shapely  legs  and  a  turn  for  speed." 

Altogether,  the  book  is  written  with  that  serious 
respect  for  all  who  excel  in  manly  sports  such  as 
helps  to  put  athletics  on  its  proper  footing.  There 
is  nothing  "  sporty  "  in  its  tone,  but  it  is,  on  the 
contrary,  quaintly  dignified,  and  it  will  doubtless 
please  a  larger  audience  than  that  for  whose  favor 
it  sues. 

Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1,00. 


Bonds  and  Shares  and  Courting. 

"  A  Master  of  Fortune,"  by  Julian  Sturgis,  tells 
a  story  of  a  youth  who  possesses  the  singular  trait 
of  being  bored  at  the  prospect  of  falling  heir  to 
millions.  He  picks  a  quarrel  with  his  disgustingly 
rich  grandfather,  and  betakes  himself  to  Colorado 
to  make  a  fortune  on  his  own  account.  Being  the 
hero  of  a  novel,  he  accomplishes  this  undertaking, 
and  remains  out  of  the  way  long  enough  to  evade 
the  threatened  inheritance.  His  subsequent  ad- 
ventures have  to  do  with  a  female  amateur  stock- 
jobber with  a  talent  for  speculation,  whom  he  falls 
in  love  with.  She  has  a  sharp  abruptness  of  man- 
ner which  we  take  to  be  characteristic  of  female 
amateur  stock-jobbers  in  general,  but  beyond  this 
she  is  patterned  in  all  respects  after  the  average 
heroine,  and  the  details  of  their  courtship,  although 
leavened  with  a  slight  financial  flavor  of  bonds  and 
shares,  are  eminently  commonplace. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York. 


New  Publications. 
"  Cheerful  Philosophy  for  Thoughtful  Invalids," 
by  William  Horatio  Clarke,  has  been  published  by 

E.  T.  Clarke  &  Co.,   Reading,   Mass.  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"The  New  Government,"  by  Francis  King,  an 
account  of  a  scheme  for  a  new  Utopia,  has  been 
published  by  the  New  Government  Printing  House, 
San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Emile  Zola's  "  Lourdes,"  the  first  book  in  his 
trilogy  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  translated 
by  Ernest  A.  Vizetelly,  has  been  re-issued  by  F. 
Tennyson  Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Bible  and  Property  "  is  the  title  of  a  book 
in  which  Rev.  Owen  Jones  presents  his  opinions  on 
land  holding,  railroad  tyranny,  trusts,  and  other 
topics  of  the  day.  Published  by  the  Methodist 
Book  Concern,  San  Francisco. 

A  "  Life  and  Speeches  of  William  McKinley," 
embracing  a  report  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention, 
with  a  brief  sketch  of  Garret  A.  Hobart,  has  been 
prepared  by  Byron  Andrews,  and  is  published  by 

F.  Tennyson  Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  first  and  second  books  of  Milton's  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  edited  by  Edward  Everett  Hale  ;  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  from  the  Spectator, 
edited  by  D.  O.  S.  Lowell ;  Goldsmith's  "  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,"  edited  by  Mary  A.  Jordan  ;  and 
Soutbey's  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  edited  by  Edwin  L. 
Miller,  have  been  issued  in  the  series  of  English 
Classics  published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York. 

"  Giving  and  Getting  Credit,"  by  Frederick  B. 
Goddard,  has  been  re-issued  in  response  to  the 
present  general  demand  for  books  treating  of 
financial  matters.  It  is  a  book  for  business  men, 
discussing  money  and  credit,  failures,  corpora- 
tions, the  mercantile-agency  system,  credit  guar- 
anty or  indemnity  systems,  the  need  of  a  uniform 
bankrupt  law,  and  panics  in  general  and  the  panic 
of  1893  in  particular.  The  proximate  cause  of  the 
latter  he  takes  to  be  distrust  of  the  stability  of  cur- 
rency. In  an  appendix  he  gives  the  assignment, 
insolvent,  exemption,  and  other  laws  of  all  the 
States  and  Territories.  Published  by  F.  Tennyson 
Neely,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  14,  1896. 


Will  there  be  any  circus  twenty  years  from 
now  ?  Will  the  children  who  have  been  attending 
the  show  at  Central  Park  for  the  last  week  tell  their 
children  of  the  wonders  of  the  circus  as  old  people 
tell  us  of  the  wonders  of  the  real  tenor  voice  of 
Mario  and  the  "  grand  manner  "  of  the  Kembles  ? 
The  circus  has  jubilantly  outlived  changes  of 
fashion  and  sentiment ;  has  bloomed  like  a  green 
bay-tree  when  theatres  were  dying  out  or  were 
booming.  It  has  been  the  great  dramatic  event  in 
the  West  since  the  West  was  reclaimed  from  the 
Indian  and  the  primeval  forest.  It  is  to-day  in 
country  districts  the  festival  of  the  year.  In  the 
sophisticated  atmosphere  of  the  large  cities  it  is  no 
longer  a  great  celebration.  For  some  extraordinary 
reason,  people  have  an  idea  that  it  is  a  show  that 
makes  its  appeal  only  to  the  infant  mind.  They 
send  their  children  to  the  circus  and  go  themselves 
to  "On  the  Bowery."  These  are  the  sort  of 
aberrations  that  made  Diogenes  live  in  a  tub  and 
associate  with  dogs. 

The  circus  is  the  survival  of  the  Olympian  games 
and  the  Roman  Hippodrome.  It  comes  down  to 
us  from  the  days  when  mankind  respected  physical 
perfection.  It  is  a  remnant  left  from  the  pagan 
ages,  when  the  worship  of  beauty  was  a  religion. 
To  realize  how  complete  has  been  the  lowering  of 
our  taste  by  the  vulgarity  of  the  variety  and  ex- 
travaganza form  of  show,  one  has  but  to  compare 
the  monstrosities  of  misshapen  ugliness  that  we 
are  supposed  to  admire  in  the  chorus  and  the 
ballet  to  the  splendid  specimens  of  muscular  per- 
fection that  we  see  at  the  circus. 

The  two  acrobats  that  the  programme  announced 
as  the  Arrigosi  Sisters  were  types  of  the  finest 
physical  development,  where  every  muscle  is  trained 
into  elastic  strength  and  every  movement  is  per- 
sonified grace.  In  their  first  act,  walking  on  slack- 
wires,  they  wore  trunks,  tights,  and  loose  bodices 
of  silk.  The  taller  of  them,  while  retaining  com- 
plete control  of  every  muscle,  had  her  waist  nipped 
in  by  a  very  tight  belt.  Her  outline  was  beautiful 
as  a  statue's,  even  the  tight  belt  could  not  spoil  its 
harmony.  Bending  and  balancing  on  her  wire,  she 
went  through  the  usual  evolutions  with  the  sure- 
footed, quick  suppleness  of  some  splendid  animal 
of  the  cat  tribe.  The  movement  when  she  placed 
one  foot  before  the  other  and  gingerly  tried  the 
wire,  with  an  investigating,  chary  pressure,  her 
body  all  tense  alertness,  was  curiously  like  the 
manner  in  which  a  cat  creeps  forward  on  a  branch, 
a  lithe  paw  advanced  to  test  the  strength  of  the 
frail  support. 

Their  second  act  was  a  trapeze  performance,  and 
one  of  them  wore  a  long-skirted  black  dress, 
trimmed  with  silver.  In  this  remarkable  array,  she 
went  through  the  gymnastics  of  the  trapezist  with 
unmoved  precision  and  serene  ease.  Against  the 
dingy  dome  of  the  tent,  rising  and  falling  with 
gusts  of  wind  as  though  it  breathed  laboriously, 
the  narrow  black  figure  passed  in  its  aerial  flight 
like  a  flying  squirrel.  There  were  no  wings  to  sug- 
gest a  bird.  Her  long  skirt  clung  about  her  as  she 
flew,  flashing  occasionally  through  the  shafts  of 
dusty  light  that  squeezed  in  through  rifts  in  the  tent- 
roof.  Then  she  struck  the  suspended,  waiting 
hands  of  her  companion,  and  together  they  swung 
through  the  slanting  sun-rays,  and  of  a  sudden, 
one  after  the  other,  dropped  like  over-ripe  fruit  into 
the  net  beneath. 

Never,  of  late  years  at  least,  have  we  seen  in 
California  so  fine  a  menagerie  as  this  of  Sells  and 
Forepaugh's.  You  must  be  born  with  the  capacity 
to  enjoy  staring  at  wild  animals.  It  can  not  be 
cultivated,  and  those  who  don't  have  it  lose  one  of 
the  joys  of  existence.  When  you  have  it,  twelve 
hours  spent  in  standing  in  front  of  the  animals' 
cages  and  watching  them  would  be  twelve  hours  of 
unmitigated  amusement.  To  stand  by  the  lion's 
cage  and  look  straight  into  his  eyes — they  are  per- 
fectly round  and  amber-yellow — is  almost  as  fear- 
somely  fascinating  as  catching  the  eyes  of  the 
rattlesnakes  they  keep  in  a  drug-store  window 
down-town.  The  lion's  glance  is  expressive  of  a 
regal  indifference.  He  looks  at  you — small,  human 
creature,  who  would  fly  shrieking  if  it  ever  came  to 
a  fair  face-to-face  encounter — with  quiet  scorn. 
He  is  a  kingly  enemy.  Not  so  the  panthers. 
Their  glance  is  fierce  and  warily  cruel.  The  illim- 
itable anguish  of  that  incessant  sinuous  pacing  to 
and  fro,  suggests  how  frightful  would  be  their 
vengeance  upon  those  who  have  tormented  them 
-r.Taent.  With  heads  down,  and  wide, 
:  ;ing  eyes  full  of  ferocious  threats,  they 
_i  side  to  side,  sniffing  the  scent  of  human 
■j.  steals  in  through  the  bars. 
°r  on  there  are  two  hippopotami.    They 


take  life  easily,  and  do  not  fret  themselves  about 
the  evitable.  Side  by  side,  in  a  comfortable  tank, 
they  lie  partly  submerged,  the  huge  curve  of  their 
sides  rising  above  the  water  like  some  crude,  cor- 
rugated excrescence  of  the  earth.  They  look  like 
nothing  that  has  life — inert,  formless,  and  motion- 
less. Suddenly  one  notices  that  the  head  of  one 
is  above  the  water,  and  raised  on  a  convenient 
angle  is  an  eye.  In  that  ponderous  bulk  of  flesh 
it  gleams  with  a  ray  of  curious  intelligence.  It  is 
noticing  nothing.  It  conveys  the  idea  of  a  calm 
and  supreme  egotism.  It  shows  neither  the  scorn 
of  the  lion's,  nor  the  resentment  of  the  tiger's,  nor 
the  patience  of  the  camel's.  It  does  not  wink,  and 
it  looks  upward  with  the  cold  self-sufficiency  of  the 
eye  that  has  been  wearied  by  the  myriads  of  ages 
that  it  has  been  looking  on  at  the  making  of  a 
world  and  the  evolution  of  a  species. 

The  show  is  particularly  rich  in  elephants.  It  is 
the  finest  collection  of  elephants  that  has  ever  been 
here.  Lumbering  round  the  hippodrome  in  the 
grand  parade,  monstrous,  dusky  shapes,  herding 
together  with  an  undulating  perspective  of  huge 
backs  and  a  languid  flapping  of  leathern  ears,  they 
look  like  a  remnant  of  an  animal  kingdom  left 
over  from  the  primeval  ages.  Their  forefathers 
saw  the  mammoth  and  the  musk-ox.  There  were 
elephants  in  those  tremendous  herds  that  shook  the 
earth  each  evening  as  they  tramped  to  the  water 
under  the  boughs  of  giant  ferns  and  trees  that 
soared  to  heaven.  Did  a  correspondingly  Titanic 
race  of  men  hunt  these  mighty  beasts  under  the 
shadows  of  mighty  forests  ?  Standing  huddled  in 
the  ring,  obeying  the  voice  of  their  trainer  with 
clumsy  care,  they  looked  like  the  animals  not  only 
of  another  epoch,  but  of  another  world.  They 
have  the  slow  indifference  of  creatures  whose  era 
is  past.  Their  small  eyes  look  out  from  a  wrinkled 
rim  of  skin  with  a  sad  inertia  on  a  world  to  which 
they  no  longer  belong.  Now  and  then,  scooping 
up  some  dust  in  their  trunks,  they  sprinkle  it 
gloomily  on  their  heads,  as  one  who  mourns  in 
dust  and  ashes  for  the  days  when  there  were  giants 
on  the  earth. 


Before  the  end  of  the  second  act  of  "On  the 
Bowery,"  the  stage  at  the  California  must  have 
been  swimming  in  fluids.  The  display  of  drinks 
was  lavish,  and  a  good  half  of  what  did  not  go 
down  the  throats  of  the  actors  was  spilled  on  the 
floor.  The  realism  of  the  bar  scene  was  of  the  in- 
tensest.  It  was  impossible  to  count  the  number  of 
beers  that  Mr.  Brodie  dispensed  to  his  customers, 
and  so  generous  was  the  measure  that  every  brim- 
ming beaker  foamed  up  and  ran  over.  Soda-water 
and  champagne  added  their  tribute  to  the  general 
flood.  The  manner  in  which  the  latter  was  adver- 
tised was  charmingly  frank  and  cool. 

Mr.  Brodie  seemed  overcome  by  an  attack  of 
stage-fright  and  nervousness,  and  exhibited  one  of 
the  worst  cases  of  giggles  we  have  ever  seen  on 
the  boards.  Hysterical  laughter  and  an  utterly 
recalcitrant  memory  made  it  rather  difficult  for  the 
audience  to  follow  him.  One  thing,  however,  we 
did  grasp,  and  that  was  that  Steve,  with  all  his 
faults,  was  an  honest  bar-keep.  His  standard  of 
conduct  was  so  high  that  he  allowed  no  one  to  be 
robbed  in  his  saloon.  In  the  middle  of  the  bibu- 
lous scene,  the  star  was  attacked  by  the  Muse  and 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  told  us  that  his  scenery 
had  been  burned,  and  that  he  hoped  the  new  set, 
which  cost  six  thousand  dollars,  would  be  appre- 
ciated. We  were  sorry  to  have  the  speech  come 
to  an  end,  as  it  exposed  us  to  some  more  of  the 
company's  vocal  efforts.  These  were  among  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  this  remarkable 
age. 

In  the  third  act,  Mr.  Brodie  made  his  famous 
jump.  Part  of  the  six  thousand  dollars  has  been 
expended  in  producing  a  tapering  perspective  of 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  The  peaceful  solitude  of  this 
secluded  spot  was  broken  by  the  appearance  of 
two  assassins,  who,  for  a  small  consideration,  had 
undertaken  to  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  a 
young  woman  called  Blanche  Livingston.  Not- 
withstanding Blanche's  piercing  shrieks,  they  seized 
her  and  threw  her  over  the  railing.  Then  comes 
in  the  valiant  Brodie,  who  tears  off  his  coat  and 
springs  after  her.  His  spring  was  too  short,  how- 
ever, and  Brooklyn  Bridge  shook  to  its  foundations 
as  Mr.  Brodie's  anatomy  came  in  contact  with  its 
iron  frame.  The  curtain  fell  upon  the  bridge  sway- 
ing like  a  tree  in  a  storm.  It  had  hardly  reached 
the  floor  when  a  young  man  arose  in  the  audi- 
ence, and  proceeded  to  give  us  a  speech  on  Mr. 
Brodie's  life  and  offer  a  history  of  that  illustri- 
ous man,  which  we  could  purchase  for  a  trifling 
consideration. 

The  first  act,  though  it  did  not  contain  the  star 
— whose  local  habitation  was  the  bar  or  the  bridge 
— held  out  a  promise  which  its  successors  did  not 
fulfill.  It  was  conceived  in  the  choicest  spirit  of 
melodrama.  The  safe  was  burgled,  the  hero  was 
wrongfully  accused,  the  villain  appeared  in  a  dress- 
suit,  and  the  heroine,  when  he  laid  his  hand  upon 
her  waist,  showed  the  audience  the  noble  stuff  she 
was  made  of  by  bitting  him  a  swift,  sure  blow  in 
the  eye.  Blanche  Livingstone  came  upon  the 
scene  and  told  the  villain  that  she  had  but  one  as- 
piration in  life,  which  was  to  be  made  "  an  hon'r- 
able  wife,"  and  the  villain,  though  he  did  not  wish 
to  thwart  her  in  her  ambition,  is  determined  not  to 
be  sacrificed  on  the  matrimonial  altar.    All  this 


was    true,    old  -  blue    melodrama,    and    promised 
well. 

But  the  bridge-jumper's  appearance  brought  in 
an  atmosphere  of  realism.  The  only  lie  between 
him  and  melodrama  is  his  aptitude  for  appearing 
at  crucial  moments  and  remarking,  like  the  star- 
ling in  the  French  story,  "  Here  I  am."  In  the  bar 
scene  be  is  shown  simply  pursuing  his  unromantic 
avocation  of  supplying  beer  to  a  heterogeneous 
crowd.  The  scene  is  about  an  hour  in  length,  and 
Mr.  Brodie,  imbued  by  the  responsibilities  of  real- 
ism, enacts  the  vicissitudes  of  a  bar-keeper's  ex- 
istence with  phlegmatic  fidelity.  Then  he  said,  in 
his  speech,  "  There  ain't  nothing  tough  nor  vulgar 
in  this  play  " — a  remark  which  made  one  ponder  on 
the  different  ideals  of  different  localities. 


Love  and  Long  Distance. 

She  lived  in  Chicago  and  he  lived  in  Hoboken. 

The  distance  from  Hoboken  to  Chicago  is,  let  us 
say,  one  thousand  miles. 

Long-distance  telephone  rates  are  one  dollar  a 
hundred  miles  for  five  minutes.  That  makes  a  five 
minutes'  talk  with  Chicago,  ten  dollars. 

Oh,  love  I  oh,  rapture  1 

As  she  walked  trippingly  along  Wabash  Avenue 
in  Chicago,  thinking  of  Harold  and  Hoboken,  her 
fluttering  heart  was  startled  by  her  eyes  falling  on 
one  of  those  familiar  long  -  distance  telephone 
signs,  consisting  principally  of  a  blue  bell. 

Ordinarily  a  bluebell  reminds  one  of  Scotland, 
but  in  this  case  it  reminded  her  of  Hoboken. 

"Oh,  Harold!"  she  twittered,  all  to  her  dear 
little  self.     "Oh.  Harold!" 

Then,  without  further  explanation  except  to  so- 
liloquize just  once,  as  follows  :  "  How  perfectly  de- 
lighted he  will  be  to  hear  from  me  in  this  unex- 
pected manner,  the  dear,  old  darling  !  "  she  went 
into  the  telephone-box,  and  rang  up  Hoboken. 

Harold  came  up  with  it,  and  for  ten  minutes  her 
heart  went  whirling  along  the  wires  to  Harold's 
heart,  and  Hoboken  and  Chicago  were  one. 

Then  she  rang  off  and  went  to  her  home,  50 
happy,  so  happy,  that  even  the  Chicago  atmos- 
phere was  full  of  sunshine  to  her. 

Ten  minutes  of  bliss  with  Harold. 

Why  had  they  never  thought  of  this  before  ? 

Now  every  day  they  would  commune  together, 
and  life  would  be  joy  unutterable. 

They  would  talk  for  hours  instead  of  minutes. 

Oh,  bliss  1 

And  Harold  ? 

Ah,  Harold  was  in  the  ecstasies  of  an  elysium 
that  comes  only  to  happy  lovers. 

That  is  to  say,  he  was  until  a  man  came  with  a 
bill. 

Just  what  it  said  in  detail  Harold  did  not  know. 
All  that  he  knew  was  that  he  had  been  conversed 
with  for  ten  minutes  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  a 
minute. 

In  an  instant  the  whole  world  seemed  changed  to 
him. 

He  looked  at  the  man  with  the  bill  in  dull  de- 
spair.   He  remembered  the  conversation. 

The  man  seemed  to  understand,  and  promising 
to  call  the  next  day,  he  went  out  softly. 

The  next  day  Harold  had  disappeared  forever. 

The  next  day  the  man  with  the  bill  called. 

The  next  day  Chicago  could  not  get  Hoboken. 

And  it  cost  the  girl  twenty  dollars  and  her  Harold. 
— New  York  Sun. 


Too  Late  to  Mend. 

There  is  a  point  beyond  which  medication  cannot 
go.  Before  it  is  too  late  to  mend,  persons  of  a 
rheumatic  tendency,  inherited  or  acquired,  should 
use  that  benignant  defense  against  the  further 
progress  of  the  supertenacious  malady— rheuma- 
tism. The  name  of  this  proven  rescuer  is  Hostet- 
ter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which,  it  should  also  be 
recollected,  cures  dyspepsia,  liver  complaint,  fever 
and  ague,  debility,  and  nervousness. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling..  Proprietor  and  Manages 


Commencing  Sunday  Evening,  September  13th.     Until 

Further  Notice,  Elaborate  Presentation  of  Humper- 

dinck's  Fairy  Opera,  in  Three  Acts. 

-:-     HANSEL     AND     CRETEL    -:- 


Next. — Supple  men  tary  Season  of  Grand  Italian  Opera, 
Verdi's  Divine  Inspiration,  AIJDA. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Commencing  Monday  Next,  September  14th.     Third  and 
Last  Week.     Sardou's  Great  Napoleonic  Play, 

-:-    MADAME     SANS-GENE    -:- 

With  Kathryn  Kidder  in  the  Title-Role.    The  Most 

Beautiful   and    Complete    Production    Seen   Here  in 

Years.     Last  Performance  Saturday,  Sept.  19th. 

Next  Attraction The  Prisoner  of  Zenda 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .. (Incorporated) — Proprietors 


Next  Week — Second  and  Last.     The  Vivid  and  Pictur- 
esque Production  of  New  York  East  Side  Life, 

-:-    ON   THE   BOWERY    -:- 

With    the    World -Famous    Bridge- Jumper,    STEVE 
BRODIE,   and  an  Excellent  Cast. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlandbr.  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 


Another  Genuine  Laugh-Provoker.    The  Very  Funniest 

of  Them  AIL     Monday  Evening,  September 

14th.     First  Production  by 

THE  FRAWLEY  COMPANY 

Of  the  Excruciatingly  Funny  Comedy, 

-:-    A    MATRIMONIAL    MAZE    -:- 

Bright,  Witty,  Original,  and  Strictly  American  in  Scenes. 

alcazar  theatre. 

O'Farrell  Street,  bet.  Stockton  and  Powell. 
Belasco,  Doane  &  Jordan.. .Lessees  and  Managers 

Week  Commencing  Monday,  September  14th,     Robert- 
son's Great  Military  Comedy, 

-:-      OURS      -:- 

One  Hundred  People  on  the  Stage. 

Prices  :  15,  25.  35,  and  50  cents ;  Matinrfes  Saturday 

and  Sunday,  it,  25,  and  35  cents.    Telephone,  Black  991. 

Schilling's  Best  tea  has  a 
flavor  of  its  own — no  !  that  is  not 
right — it  has  the  flavor  that  tea 
has-in  Japan,  China,  and  Ceylon. 

All  tea  ought  to  have  it  ;  but 
no  tea  has  it  except  fresh-roasted 
tea. 

At  grocers'  in  packages. 

A  Schilling  &  Company 

San  Francisco  • 


GET 


Whitman's         Pure-  wholesome. 

INSTANTANEOUS  i°nnTejn[7fmya- 
Chocolate        wo   bioh-ing. 

REMOVAL. 

WILLIAM  LITTLE,  Carpenter  and  Builder, 

—  HAS    REMOVED    TO — 

314    O'FAKEELL    STREET. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco  desiring 
to  havf  the  Argonaut  delivered  to 
them  regularly,  may  Bave  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing  money 
orders  or  other  mailable  form  of  re- 
mittance, or  of  calling  at  this  office, 
by  sending  ns  a  postal  card,  when  a 
representative  of  the  paper  -will  call 
upon  them  to  collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

346  Sutter  Street. 


GALVANIZED    IRON. 

The  best  is  Apollo.  Soft,  uniform,  workable. 
Rolled  just  right :  no  buckling  :  perfectly  flat. 

The  worker  is  at  his  best  with  it.  Takes  less 
time  besides. 

Every  sheet  and  part  of  a  sheet  guaranteed. 
Which  means  :     Return  for  any  defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


September  14,  1896. 


THE 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


An  Important  Production. 
It  is  something  of  a  compliment  to  our  music- 
loving  population  that  San  Francisco  shall  be  the 
fourth  city  in  the  Union,  following  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  Philadelphia,  to  hear  the  musical  novelty 
of  the  decade.  This  is  Humperdinck's  "fairy 
opera,"  "  Hansel  and  Gretel,"  which  is  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  to-morrow  (Sun- 
day) evening,  and  is  announced  to  continue  until 

1  the  return  of  the  grand-opera  troupe  from  their 
southern  tour.  It  was  produced  two  years  ago  in 
Germany,  and  immediately  acquired  a  tremendous 

I  vogue.     London  saw  it  six  months  later,  where  it 

.  was  produced  by  the  late  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  and 
the  town  went  wild  over  it.     In  Paris,  too,  it  had  a 

I  great  success.  It  was  given  in  New  York  in  Octo- 
ber last  year,  at  Daly's  Theatre,  but  the  company 

I  Harris  had  sent  over  was  not  greatly  liked  in 
'  the   metropolis.     Boston    and    Philadelphia    have 

II  both  given  the  opera  the  stamp  of  their  approval. 
r  A  few  years  ago  Egbert  Humperdinck  was  a  poor 
:  teacher  and  newspaper  critic.  He  used  to  ring  the 
I  "  Parsifal  "  bells  at  Bayxeuth  and  otherwise  help 
t'  Richter,  Mottl,  and  the  rest  of  them  to  set  Wag- 
[•  ner's  musical  machinery  to  going.  He  had  never 
I  produced  anything  before  "  Hansel  and  Gretel," 
I  but  in  two  years  the  royalties  from  the  work  have 

raised  him  to  comparative  affluence.    He  recently 

1  bought  himself  a  beautifully  situated  castle  formerly 

t  belonging  to  the  Princes  of  Waldeck,  and  he  is 

soon  to  produce  a  new  opera,  "The  King's  Cbil- 

I  dren,"  at  Munich. 

"  Hansel  and  Gretel "  is  essentially  and  typically 
la  German  work.    It  is  German  in  origin,  in  feel- 
ling,  in  treatment,  and  in  significance.     The  story 
lis  one   of    Grimm's   fairy-tales,    familiar  to  every 
I  child  in  Germany.     Hansel  and  Gretel  are  sent  to 
rlhe  woods  to  pick   berries.     They  stay  till  after 
f  dark,  lose  their  way,  sleep  in  the  woods  watched 
I  over  by  angels  of  the  chorus,  and  wake  up  in  the 
morning  to  find  themselves  caught  by  an  old  witch 
who  rides  brooms  and  eats  children.     While  she  is 
i  preparing  to  cook  one  of  them,  they  push  her  into 
I  the  oven  and  cook  her,  thereby  releasing  from  en- 
[.  chantment  many  other  children. 
[      Humperdinck  has  set  this  story  to  music  by  select- 
ing  melodies  from  the   treasury  of   German  chil- 
Idren's  songs,   or    inventing    melodies    like    those 
I  found  there  ;    and  then,  using   these  melodies  as 
I  leading  motives,  he  has  constructed  a  score  on  the 
I  Wagnerian  plan.     This  score  is  both  scholarly  and 
I  beautiful,  and  reveals  a  master  of  harmony  and 
counterpoint   sporting  with   common   tunes.     The 
innocent  children  on  the   stage  sing  melodies  as 
[  simple  and  as  sweet  as  those  of  children's  games  ; 
I  while  the  orchestra  surges  and  throbs  with  the  most 
I  ornate   instrumentation,    the    most  gorgeous    and 
complex  of  modern  harmonies.     As  the  New  York 
ICritic  has  said,  "  it  is  a  cathedral  built  of  children's 
I  blocks." 

I  The  production  at  the  Tivoli,  which  is  being 
given  under  the  personal  supervision  of  George  E. 
t  Lask,  is  to  be  elaborate  in  every  detail.  A  num- 
t  ber  of  new  people  will  be  in  the  cast,  which  in- 
Icludes  W.  H.  West  as  Peter,  the  broom-maker  ; 
I  Miss  Zophiel  Worth  as  Gertrude,  his  wife  ;  Miss 
1  May  Tunison  and  Miss  Ella  Prankard  as  Hansel 
land  Gretel,  respectively  ;  Miss  Mathilde  Wilde  as 
[the  witch  ;  and  Miss  Katherine  Kreig  as  the  sand- 
man and  the  dew-man.  The  orchestra  will  be  en- 
jlarged  to  the  number  of  thirty,  under  the  direction 
I  of  Joseph  Hirschbach,  and  new  scenery  has  been 
I  painted  for  the  occasion  by  Oscar  L.  Fest. 


A  New  Comedy  at  the  Columbia. 

"  The  Wife  "  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre,  and  is  to  be  withdrawn  after  to-morrow 
(Sunday)  night. 

A  new  comedy  will  be  presented  here  for  the 
first  time  by  the  Frawley  people  on  Monday  night. 
It  is  entitled  "  A  Matrimonial  Maze,"  and  in  it 
Walter  S.  Craven  has  written  a  comedy. on  the 
broadly  farcical  lines  of  "  Charley's  Aunt "  and 
"The  Private  Secretary."  The  plot  turns  on  the 
complications  arising  from  the  secret  marriage  of 
two  young  men  whose  widowed  fathers  have 
arranged  a  plot  not  only  to  marry  their  house- 
keepers, but  also  to  wed  their  sons  to  their  pros- 
pective step-daughters.  An  inoffensive  tutor  is 
made  a  confidant  by  the  two  young  wives,  and 
much  fun  results  from  his  attempts  to  straighten 
matters  ont. 

Harry  Corson  Clarke  and  Madge  Carr  Cook, 
I  who  were  in  the  original  cast,  will  be  the  professor 
ind  one  of  the  housekeepers,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  cast  will  include  the  leading  members  of  the 
Frawley  Company. 


"Ours"  at  the  Alcazar. 

After  a  fortnight  of  successful  comedy,  the  stock 
company  at  the  Alcazar  will  make  an  ambitious 
;hange  next  week  in  presenting  Robertson's  drama, 
'Ours."  It  is  a  powerful  military  comedy,  and 
ffas  a  favorite  play  with  Lester  Wallack  in  his 
palmy  days.  In  the  present  cast,  J.  B.  Polk  will  be 
>een  as  Prince  Perovsky,  John  T.  Sullivan  as  Hugh 
Chalcot,  Frank  Doane  as  Sergeant  Jones,  the  comic 
Tather  of  twins,  Gordon  Foster  as  Captain  Lamprey, 
Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates  as  Lady  Shendryn,  and  Amy  Lee 
as  Mary  Netley. 

The  military   element  in    the   play  calls  for    a 


parade  in  which  a  great  many  soldiers  and  horses 
take  part,  and  this  is  to  be  made  a  very  striking 
spectacle.  It  is  an  ambitious  piece  for  the  little 
theatre,  but  an  elaborate  production  is  promised 
by  the  management. 

Last  'Week  of  "Madame  Sans-Gene." 
Kathryn  Kidder  will  begin  her  third  and  last 
week  at  the  Baldwin  on  Monday  night.  It  is  her 
first  visit  to  this  city,  and  two  weeks  ago  there 
existed  in  the  minds  of  some  who  had  not  seen  her 
an  impression  that  she  was  a  wild  Western  young 
woman,  with  a  great  ambition  to  shine  on  the  stage 
and  a  bank  account  of  sufficient  strength  to  gratify 
it.  But,  whatever  the  prejudice  against  her  at  first, 
she  has  more  than  overcome  it,  and  when  she 
comes  this  way  again,  she  will  have  many  steadfast 
admirers  to  greet  her  and  may  be  sure  of  a  hearty 
welcome. 

Two  weeks  of  "Madame  Sans-G&ne "  have 
wrought  this  change.  The  production  is  admi- 
rable in  point  of  historical  accuracy  and  sumptu- 
ousness  in  scenery  and  costuming,  the  play  is  from 
the  pen  of  the  most  adroit  of  living  French  dram- 
atists, and  the  star  has  shown  herself  to  be  an  act- 
ress of  force  and  intelligence.  Two  weeks  is  some- 
thing of  a  run  for  a  single  play  in  San  Francisco, 
but  the  reports  from  the  box-office  indicate  that  the 
third  week,  too,  will  be  heavily  patronized. 


Brodie,  the  Bridge-Jumper. 
There  still  remains  a  week  in  which  to  see  Mr. 
Steve  Brodie,  the  celebrated  bridge-jumper  and 
New  York  type,  in  his  remarkable  play,  "  On  the 
Bowery,"  at  the  California  Theatre.  He  has  been 
here  almost  seven  nights  now,  and  many  students 
of  human  nature  and  lookers-on  at  the  comedy  of 
life  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
judge  one  class  of  their  fellow-men  by  the  idol  they 
have  set  up.  If  Paderewski,  the  fetich  of  the  cult- 
ured lovers  of  music,  was  a  man  whom  one  should 
not  fail  to  see,  Steve  Brodie,  the  pride  of  the 
Bowery,  is  an  equally  legitimate  subject  for  study. 
He  is  as  famous  in  his  way  as  the  golden-aureoled 
pianist,  and  he  remains  in  town  only  one  week 
more. 

New  Plays  in  New  York. 

The  theatrical  season  has  fairly  opened  in  New 
York,  and  a  lot  of  new  plays  have  been  produced. 
The  first  was  "Under  the  Polar  Star"  at  the 
Academy.  It  was  not  precisely  new,  as  it  had  been 
given  a  brief  hearing  in  San  Francisco  soon  after 
it  was  first  written  ;  but  the  New  York  version,  in 
preparing  which  Clay  M,  Greene  had  the  assistance 
of  David  Belasco,  is  a  marvel  of  scenic  effects  and 
mightily  pleases  the  gallery.  Other  new  melo- 
dramas are  "The  Great  Northwest,"  "Northern 
Lights,"  "When  London  Sleeps,"  "In  the  Heart 
of  the  Storm,"  and  "  The  Cotton  Spinner."  "The 
Liar,"  a  new  Bisson  farce  Americanized  by  Clyde 
Fitch,  is  considered  simply  idiotic. 

Sothern's  new  play,  "  An  Enemy  to  the  King," 
is  another  success  in  the  romantic  vein  that  he 
opened  so  successfully  with  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda."  Its  author  is  R.  N.  Stephens,  who  wrote 
"On  the  Bowery"  for  Steve  Brodie.  It  is  not 
adapted  from  either  "  A  Gentleman  of  France"  or 
"  Under  the  Red  Robe,"  though  the  influence  of 
Stanley  Weyman  is  apparent  in  several  scenes  and 
characters.  The  play  is  said  to  be  a  little  obscure 
in  plot,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  striking 
stage  pictures,  but  that  defect  will  doubtless  be 
remedied  before  we  see  it. 

The  great  event  of  the  season,  so  far,  has  been 
Drew's  production  of  "  Rosemary,"  a  London  play 
in  which  Charles  Wyndham  had  great  success  last 
summer.  In  it  Drew  appears  in  the  earlier  acts  as 
a  man  of  the  world  who,  despite  his  forty  years, 
falls  in  love  with  an  eloping  damsel  of  eighteen, 
and  in  the  last  scene  he  gives  little  more  than 
a  tableau  in  which,  a  trembling  nonagenarian, 
the  episode  of  his  love  is  recalled  by  finding 
a  few  yellowed  leaves  of  the  girl's  diary. 
The  play  is  described  as  a  charming  love- 
story,  and  Drew's  work  is  considered  evidence  of  a 
distinct  advance  in  his  art.  He  had  to  sacrifice 
his  mustache  to  the  exigencies  of  historical  ac- 
curacy, and  the  audience  did  not  recognize  him 
at  first.  The  girl  in  the  play  is,  of  course,  Maud 
Adams,  and  she  has  won  the  highest  praise  from 
all  the  critics  by  her  exquisite  acting  of  a  perfectly 
ingenuous  maiden  of  the  early  Victorian  era. 
Ethel  Banymore,  too,  scored  quite  a  hit  in  the  r61e 
of  a  serving-maid. 

Jefferson  de  Angelis  has  successfully  produced 
"The  Caliph,"  described  as  "  an  acrobatic  opera 
in  three  bumps,"  and  Edward  Harrigan's  new 
piece,  "  Marty  Malone,"  is  made  up  on  much  the 
same  lines  as  its  predecessors.  Braham  has  writ- 
ten four  new  songs  for  it,  and  they  are  already 
being  whistled  on  the  streets. 


Notes. 
During  Julia  Marlowe-Taber's  engagement  at  the 
Baldwin  she  will  produce  an  entirely  new  play. 

James  Hackett  and  Isabel  Irving  head  the  com 
pany  that  is  to  follow  Kathryn  Kidder  at  the  Bald- 
win in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 

Maggie  Cline,  the  New  York  vaudeville  balladist 
whose  fame  is  indissolubly  connected  with  the 
song,  "T'row  him  down,  McCloskey,"  has  under- 


taken to  enact  a  woman  of  business  in  "  On  Broad- 
way," and  Ben  Teal  taught  her  how  to  do  it. 

Georgia  Stewart,  a  San  Francisco  girl,  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Corinne's  company,  and  will  soon  be  seen 
with  her  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Holland  Brothers  begin  their  tour  to  the 
Pacific  Coast  next  month.  "A  Social  Highway- 
man "  will  be  a  prominent  feature  of  their  reper- 
toire. 

Photographs  of  Wilton  Lackaye  will  be  pre- 
sented as  souvenirs  to  ladies  attending  the  matinee 
performance  of  "  The  Wife  "  at  the  Columbia  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon. 

There  are  only  three  weeks  left  of  the  Frawley 
Company's  engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  next  attraction  will  be  the  company  that  has 
been  playing  "  Trilby  "  in  Australia. 

There  is  to  be  a  lively  succession  of  farce- 
comedies  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  after  the  elec- 
tions, including  Nellie  McHenry,  Fanny  Rice, 
Charles  Hopper  in  Ned  Townsend's  "  Chimmie 
Fadden,"  and  Evans  and  Hoey  in  "  A  Parlor 
Match." 

Maurice  Grau  said  recently  that  the  published 
report  that  all  of  the  opera-singers  had  refused  to 
sign  contracts  unless  the  words  "  payable  in  gold  " 
were  inserted  was  without  foundation,  as  only  two 
— Mme.  Melba  and  Mme.  Eames — had  insisted 
upon  the  gold  clause. 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  is  to  have  a  wide  range  of 
attractions  in  the  next  four  months,  including 
Alexander  Salvini  in  romantic  plays.  Louis  James 
in  tragedy,  the  Mapleson  opera  company  in  grand 
and  Delia  Fox  in  comic  opera,  and  "The  Brown- 
ies" in  spectacular  entertainment. 

In  his  new  comedy,  "  The  Wrong  Mr.  Wright," 
Roland  Reed  has  the  role  of  a  San  Francisco  mer- 
chant who  goes  to  Old  Point  Comfort  in  search  of 
an  absconding  clerk,  and  registers  there  under  the 
name  of  Wright.  The  comedy  element  comes  in 
with  the  arrival  of  a  dashing  female  detective  (Isa- 
dore  Rush)  who  has  heard  that  the  absconding 
clerk  is  at  the  Point  under  the  name  of  Wright. 
The  play  has  been  well  received  in  Boston. 

Professor  E.  J.  Stork,  the  cantor  of  Temple 
Emanu-El,  who  is  a  graduate  from  the  Berlin 
Operatic  Conservatory,  and  who  has  devoted  much 
of  his  time  in  Europe  and  in  the  Eastern  cities  to 
operatic  work  and  the  training  of  students  for  the 
operatic  stage,  has  been  secured  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Columbia  Theatre  School  of  Dramatic 
Art  as  the  director  of  the  new  operatic  school, 
which  will  hereafter  be  an  adjunct  to  the  dramatic 
school.     The  school  opens  on  October  ist. 

"  A  Parlor  Match  "  opens  its  season  in  Rochester 
next  Monday  night  and  then  goes  to  New  York  for 
a  run,  after  which  it  will  start  for  a  tour  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  under  the  management  of  Fried- 
lander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  Evans  and  Hoey,  as  the 
voluble  book-agent  and  the  "  cheeky  "  tramp,  are 
still  at  the  head  of  the  company,  and  the  female 
side  of  the  cast  has  been  augmented  by  the  engage- 
ment of  Anna  Held,  a  Parisian  cafi-chantant  artist 
whose  beauty  and  chic  have  created  a  sensation  in 
London  as  well  as  in  the  French  capital. 

The  theatrical  high  hat  bill  went  into  effect  in 
Louisiana  on  August  30th,  when  the  season  opened 
by  a  presentation  of  "  A  Night's  Frolic  "  at  the  St. 
Charles.  The  old  Drury  was  crowded,  and  a  great 
many  ladies  went  to  make  up  the  audience.  Man- 
ager William  H.  Rowles  and  an  assistant  stood  at 
the  gate,  and  every  time  a  lady  presented  herself 
with  a  hat  that  came  within  the  provision  of  the 
law,  she  was  compelled  to  remove  it  and  given  a 
check.  The  law  was  well  received,  and  promises 
to  be  a  great  relief  to  theatre-goers. 


A  'Wife  Equal  to  a  Gold  Mine  ! 

Will  some  of  your  readers  give  me  a  good  recipe 
for  making  cold  starch  ?  I  am  selling  self-heating 
flat-irons,  and  iron  a  little  at  every  house  and  have 
to  use  some  starch  every  place,  and  want  to  know 
how  to  make  good  cold  starch.  My  husband  was 
in  debt,  and  I,  being  anxious  to  help  him,  thought  I 
would  sell  self-heating  fiat-irons,  and  I  am  doing 
splendidly.  A  cent's  worth  of  fuel  will  heat  the  iron 
for  three  hours,  so  you  have  a  perfectly  even  heat. 
You  can  iron  in  half  the  time  and  no  danger  of 
scorching  the  clothes  as  with  the  old  iron,  and 
you  can  get  the  most  beautiful  gloss.  I  sell  at 
nearly  every  house,  as  the  iron  saves  so  much  fuel 
everybody  wants  one.  I  make  $1.50  on  each  iron, 
and  have  not  sold  less  than  ten  any  day  I  worked. 
My  brother  is  doing  well,  and  I  think  any  one  can 
make  lots  of  money  anywtiere  selling  irons.  J.  F. 
Casey  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start  any  one  in  the 
business,  as  they  did  me,  if  you  will  address  them. 
Mrs.  A.  Russell. 


"  Paw,  what  is  your  busy  day  ?  "  "  Well,  happy 
urchin,  it  is  when  I  stay  at  home  to  rest  and  your 
mother  gets  me  to  do  a  few  little  odd  jobs  around 
the  house." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


"  He  was  very  much  embarrassed  when  he  pro- 
posed to  me."  "  Yes,  I  can  fancy  how  hard-up  he 
must  have  been." — Chicago  Journal. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
643  Market  Street. 

* — ^    » 

Always  in  season.  Hopkins'  Steamed  Hominy 
(Hulled  Corn).     Elegant  lunch  in  Milk.     Qt.  can. 


(MARIAN1    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

"  Honor  to  Vin  Mariani,  that 
admirable  wine,  which  so  often 
has  restored  my  strength." 

Charles  Gounod. 

At  Druggists  &  Ttstrt  Geocxbs.      Avoid  Suwotttumw. 

Sen t  free,  if  this  paper  Is  mentioned. 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 
Paeis  :  41  BoolaTard  Haassanan.  52  Wert  ISth  St..  Nxw  Yoxi. 

Lo-imx  :  239  Oxford  Street. 


Our    Special    Sale 

WILL   CONTINUE  THIS  WEEK  ONEY. 


Great  Reduction  in  the  most  artistic 

HAND-CARVED  FURNITURE 


-  AND    IN  — 


Lace   Curtains   and   Bed-Spreads. 

Apply   to   us   for  any  kind   of  Artistic   Decorations. 
Money  refunded  or  goods  exchanged  if  not  satisfactory. 

OUE  FTJRNITT7RE  EASTS  FOR  EVER. 


THE     P.    ROSSI     CO 

117  Sutter  St.,  bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery. 


MISS  HAMLETS  SCHOOL 

—  AND  — 

VAX  JfESS  SEMINARY 

1849  JACKSON  STREET. 

A  Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls,  under  the  joint 
direction  of  Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  and  Mrs.  Edna  Snell 
Poulson.  Departments  of  school  work  from  Kinder- 
garten through  College  Preparatory. 

Fall  term  opens  Wednesday.  August  ;th. 


Mrs.  ANNA  VON  MEYERINCK, 

Has  resumed  instruction  in 

"^O  I  O  IE      CULTURE 

IN    AXE    ITS    BRANCHES. 

Classes  in  Sight-Reading  by  a  simplified  and 
easily  acquired  method,  including  Oral  Exercises,  Musi- 
cal Dictations,  and  Music  Writing.  Special  Teachers* 
Courses.  815  Fulton  St.,  bet.  Webster  and 

Fillmore  Sts.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.     Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves   its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3.  1806. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


NATURAL  (GOUIN)  METHOD  OF  GERMAN. 

TAUGHT    IN    CLASSES. 

Telephone  MISS  FRAUENHOLZ, 

No.  1889.  135  Chestnut  Street, 

Has  re-oper.ed  her  Classes. 


The  Argonaut 

Is  Regularly  on  Sale  Abroad : 

London  .  .  . 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  CO. 
5  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

Paris  .  .  . 

BRENTANO'S, 

37  Avenue  de  I1  Opera. 


Berlin 


GEORGE  STILKE, 

3  Dorotheen  Strasse. 


In  the  United  States : 


Jfew  York  .  .  . 

BRENTANO'S, 


31  Union  Square. 


Chicago  .  .  . 

206  Wabash  Avenue. 
Washington  .  .  . 

10 1 5  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Two  heavy  blows  have  recently  been  dealt  the 
English  claim  to  beauty  of  figure  among  the 
women  of  the  tight  little  island.  The  connois- 
seurs who  sit  in  the  orchestra  chairs  at  the  theatre 
have  long  maintained  that  English  actresses  have 
poor  figures,  and  their  opinion  has  been  supported 
by  the  revelations  of  skirt-dancing  and  the  page's 
costume.  In  fact,  Letty  Lind,  the  favorite  dancer 
of  the  London  stage,  has  put  in  evidence  the 
poorest  underpinning  of  any  woman  in  her  class 
ever  seen  on  the  American  stage.  And  official 
condemnation  has  just  been  visited  upon  the  fig- 
ures of  the  young  women  who  serve  as  models  in 
London.  The  examiners  at  South  Kensington  in 
their  last  report  say  :  *'  The  examiners  regret  to 
say  that  the  standard  of  former  years  has  not  been 
maintained  this  year  in  the  drawings  from  the  life, 
especially  when  the  female  figure  has  been  the  sub- 
ject. They  continue  urgently  to  recommend  that 
better-shaped  and  proportioned  models  should  be 
set  before  the  students." 


The  highest  grades  of  society  have  also  fur- 
nished their  quota  of  evidence  on  the  question. 
Through  the  chatter  of  an  employee  in  a  London 
hosiery  establishment,  where  many  Englishwomen 
of  title  have  their  stockings  made  to  order,  it  has 
been  revealed  that  Englishwomen,  having  the 
same  ankle  measure  as  American  women,  almost 
invariably  have  notably  longer  feet  and  smaller 
calves.  This  babbling  counter-jumper  declares 
that  Lady  Colin  Campbell's  hosiery  is  made  to 
measure  nine  inches  at  the  ankle  and  only  eleven 
at  the  calf,  and  there  is  a  young  duchess  whose 
ankle  is  of  the  same  size,  while  her  calf  is  only  ten 
inches  around.  The  beautiful  Countess  of  Warwick 
and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill — who  was  Miss 
Jerome,  of  New  York — wear  fours  in  shoes  and 
measure  nine  inches  at  the  ankle  and  thirteen 
and  one  half  at  the  calf,  and  the  German  Empress 
and  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Marlborough — for- 
merly Mrs.  Hammersley,  of  New  York — have  the 
largest  calf  measurement  on  the  firm's  books, 
fourteen  inches.  An  American  hosier  being  inter- 
viewed on  this  subject,  declares  that  the  average 
American  girl  measures  seven  inches  around  the 
ankle  and  fourteen  inches  around  the  calf,  while 
the  English  girl,  with  the  same  ankle  measure- 
ment, is  only  eleven  or  twelve  inches  about  the 
calf.  There  are  only  about  twenty  women  in  New 
York  who  have  their  stockings  made  to  order,  and 
the  hosier  would  name  no  names,  but  he  said  that 
the  leadiDg  American  importers  have  stopped  buy- 
ing stockings  of  English  make,  for  the  reason  that, 
unless  made  from  American  measurements,  they 
do  not  fit  American  women  ;  their  ready-made  im- 
ported stockings  all  come  from  France  or  Ger- 
many, where  the  women  seem  to  be  better  pro- 
portioned than  in  England. 


In  a  recent  suit  over  a  disputed  dressmaker's  bill 
in  an  English  court,  it  was  held  that  where  a  dress 
had  been  sent  back  for  alteration  nine  times,  the 
customer  forfeited  the  right  ultimately  to  refuse  to 
accept  it.  Objection  is  made  to  the  ruling  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  lead  customers  to  reject  every 
unsatisfactory  garment  at  once.  It  need  not 
have  such  effect,  however.  When  one  orders  a 
garment,  the  contract  is  not  fulfilled  unless  the 
dressmaker  or  tailor  furnishes  a  garment  that  fits 
properly  ;  if  the  customer  allows  the  maker  to  have 
a  try  at  remedying  the  defect  in  an  unsatisfactory 
garment,  the  contract  still  calls  for  a  satisfactory 
one.  But  the  English  sheriff's  decision  in  this 
case  was  good  sense,  if  it  was  not  good  law  :  the 
person  who  would  submit  to  having  a  garment 
tried  on  and  refitted  nine  times  ought  to  be  made 
to  pay  for  nine  garments. 


Rev.  S.  D.  Sammis  is  a  clergyman  in  a  quiet 
New  Jersey  village.  He  is  thirty-five  and  a 
bachelor.  He  recently  preached  on  "  Miriam,  the 
Old  Maid,"  and  in  the  course  of  his  discourse  de- 
clared that  spinsters  were  really  the  superiors  of 
the  great  majority  of  their  married  sisters  ;  that 
some  of  the  best  women  of  Biblical  times  were  old 
maids  ;  and  that  Miriam  was  a  conspicuous  ex- 
ample of  the  worth  and  influence  of  the  spinsters. 
Mr.  Sammis  said  much  more  to  the  same  effect, 
and  his  congregation  listened  open-mouthed.  The 
fame  of  that  sermon  spread  through  the  land,  and 
he  has  received  letters  of  all  kinds  from  those  who 
commend  or  oppose  his  views.  The  contempt 
of  married  women  was  showered  on  him  volu- 
bly and  from  all  quarters.  From  Ohio  came 
a  fiery  epistle  from  a  young  swain  whose  sweetheart 
broke  off  her  engagement  with  him  because  Dom- 
inie Sammis's  sermon  had  convinced  her  that  her 
worth  would  be  appreciated  more  if  she  remained 
an  old  maid.  The  letter  of  a  Brooklyn  woman 
made  the  preacher  shudder.  Here  is  what  she 
said :  " '  Behold,  the  conquering  hero  comes.' 
This  is  what  I  felt  like  singing  when  I  had  fin- 
ished reading  your  sermon.  Won't  you  please 
let  me  have  your  picture  ?  If  I  send  my  auto- 
album,  will  you  write  an  extract  on  old 
5  in  it  ?  If  1  could  only  see  you  and  have  you 
:ur  into  my  ears  some  of  the  noble  sentiments 
jou  so  eloquently  uttered,  I  believe  I  could  die 
r,:oud  of  the  stigma  that  has  rested  upon  my  race 
for  so  long.     Why,  I  have  often  said  that  I  would 


not  marry  the  best  man  in  the  world.  But  if  I 
could  see  and  meet  such  a  true  hero  as  you  must 
be,  I  think  it  would  be  different.  Please  write  to 
me."  From  Syosett,  L.  I.,  comes  a  proposal :  "You 
are  a  man  after  my  own  heart,  and  one  whom 
I  could  love.  I  am  an  old  maid,  and  am  proud 
of  it,  I  can  tell  you.  I  want  to  correspond  with 
you,  and  '  who  knows  ?  '  "  From  Scranton,  Pa.,  an 
old  maid  of  forty-eight,  as  she  describes  herself, 
writes:  "You  deserve  a  monument,  but  if  you 
never  receive  one  in  stone,  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  you  have  erected  one  in  my  heart.  I  feel  I 
could  love  a  man  like  you,  and  what  wouldn't  I  do 
for  him  ?  "  If  Mr.  Sammis  accepts  the  invitation 
of  Mr.  Fydell.  of  New  York  city,  there  will,  as  the 
New  York  Sun  remarks,  be  fun  for  some  one. 
This  correspondent  writes  :  "  Your  reported  utter- 
ances on  old  maids  and  woman  suffrage  are  away 
off.  What  have  you  been  reading  lately  ?  Have 
you  been  asleep  ?  I  tell  you  what  I  will  agree  to 
do.  I  will  pay  your  traveling  expenses  and  hire  a 
hall  if  you  will  meet  me  in  a  public  debate  on  the 
subjects  mentioned,  you  upholding  them  and  I 
opposing  them.     Let  me  hear  from  you  at  once." 


London  has  had  quite  a  toothsome  bit  to  gossip 
over  in  the  breaking  off  of  the  match  between  Sir 
Robert  Peel  and  Miss  Williamson,  Lord  Ashton's 
eldest  daughter.  The  young  man  made  himself 
quite  conspicuous,  a  few  years  ago,  by  his  escapades 
and  by  his  public  attentions  to  Mrs.  Langtry  ;  then 
he  came  into  the  title  and  property  and  started  on 
a  political  career  ;  but,  as  Harold  Frederic  puts  it, 
"his  seekiDg  after  publicity  in  eccentric  political 
flops  and  flights  revealed  him  as  still  a  feather- 
brained, harum-scarum  ass."  Need  of  ready  money 
recently  brought  him  face  to  face  with  matrimony. 
About  six  weeks  ago  he  met  Miss  Williamson  at  a 
dinner-party.  Her  father  is  a  wealthy  linoleum 
manufacturer  whom  Lord  Rosebery  made  Lord 
Ashton  to  recompense  him  for  heavy  contribu- 
tions to  the  campaign  chest,  and  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  her  marriage  settlements  would 
be  particularly  handsome.  Peel  invited  Lady 
Ashton  and  her  daughter  down  to  his  country- 
place  on  the  fourteenth  of  last  month,  and  three 
days  later  he  proposed  and  was  accepted.  Ten 
days  later  the  marriage  settlements  were  drawn 
up,  Lord  Ashton  providing  his  daughter  with  an 
income  of  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Then  the  engagement  was  announced  through  a 
news  agency.  Three  hours  later  Miss  Williamson 
received  a  letter  from  a  woman  in  Sir  Robert's 
former  set,  making  scandalous  charges  against 
him.  She  showed  it  to  her  father,  and  the  next 
week — the  week  following  the  announcement  of  the 
engagement  in  the  press — the  Daily  News  printed 
this  card  : 

"  Lord  Ashton  desires  us  to  state  that  the  announce- 
ment which  appeared  in  several  of  the  London  papers 
on  Saturday  last,  and  which  has  since  been  copied  into 
other  newspapers,  was  not  inserted  with  his  knowledge 
or  consent,  or  with  that  of  any  memher  of  his  family, 
and  that  there  is  not  the  remotest  possibility  of  a  mar- 
riage taking  place  betweeen  his  daughter  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel." 

All  of  which  is  gossip  and  scandal,  but  it  is  in- 
teresting as  showing  some  curious  facts  about  En- 
glish society.  The  Daily  Mail,  by  the  way,  dis- 
cussed the  case  at  length,  and  was  itself  much  dis- 
cussed for  such  a  daring  innovation  in  the  pomp, 
ous  customs  of  English  journalism. 


At  first  blush  it  is  surprising  that  such  a  position 
as  that  of  military  attach^  of  the  United  States 
Legation  at  London  should  go  begging.  It  calls 
for  an  officer  of  the  rank  of  major,  and  gives  him 
little  to  do  except  to  look  handsome  and  to  adorn 
London  society  with  his  presence.  He  is  entitled 
to  wear  the  most  decorative  clothes  of  any  one  con- 
nected with  the  embassy.  When  he  rides  out  with 
the  embassador,  he  goes  on  the  front  seat  inside. 
Opportunities  to  meet  folks  that  really  are  folks 
come  to  him  daily.  He  dines  out  nearly  every 
night.  Yet  the  post  has  been  offered  to  three  offi- 
cers, and  they  have  all  declined  it  on  the  ground 
that  the  expenses  connected  with  it  are  beyond  the 
amount  of  pay  they  receive,  unless  they  secure 
lodgings  in  some  obscure  quarter  of  the  city. 
Nothing  is  allowed  to  such  a  detail  beyond  the 
usual  salary  and  commutation  of  quarters  fixed  for 
detached  service.  A  lieutenant  could  probably 
support  the  dignity  of  the  post  in  pecuniary  peace 
and  more  than  comfort  ;  but,  as  Harpers  Weekly 
points  out,  the  majors  in  Uncle  Sam's  army  are 
middle-aged  men  with  families,  and  a  salary  that 
might  maintain  the  attache"  himself  well  enough  in 
London  will  not  also  maintain  his  family,  either  at 
home  in  his  absence  or  with  him  abroad. 


The  status  of  American  women — and  of  German 
women,  too,  for  that  matter — who  are  or  will  be 
married  to  Germans,  has  not  been  improved  by  the 
new  civil  code  recently  adopted  by  the  Reichstag. 
The  House  held  fast  as  a  whole  to  the  custom  of 
depriving  married  women  of  property  rights.  The 
husband  has  the  sole  control  of  a  wife's  property, 
and  so  not  only  the  opportunity  but  the  absolute 
right  to  squander  it.  And  even  in  cases  where  a 
settlement  has  been  made  previous  to  marriage, 
still  she  is  none  the  less  obliged  to  support  him  and 
his  rank.  Upon  his  side,  moreover,  gather  the 
forces  of  social  opinion.  Law,  unwritten  and  writ- 
ten, tabooes  a  woman  who  withholds  her  money 
from  her  husband,  thus  disabling  him  from  repre- 


senting his  rank  or,  as  the  phrase  goes,  from  living 
standesgemass.  A  correspondent  of  the  Independ- 
ent tells  of  an  American  who  met  the  husband  of  a 
Boston  girl,  the  other  day,  driving  four-in-hand 
and  lodged  in  the  roost  fashionable  hotel  in  Berlin  ; 
her  he  found  living  in  obscurity  in  a  village  near 
Potsdam.  "  What  a  fool  she  is  1  "  was  his  com- 
ment. The  German  relatives  of  the  baron,  who 
understand  that  there  is  not  much  fortune  left  in 
this  case,  had  remarked,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it 
was  "highly  proper"  that  the  wife  should  thus 
"  limit  herself."  A  wife  who  did  not  would  be  con- 
sidered underbred  and  be  called  plebeian. 

A  certain  packet  of  love-letters  is  being  more  dis- 
cussed in  London  just  now  than  the  roval  wedding. 
The  tender  missives  in  which  men  and  women 
confess  their  passion  are  always  matter  of  lively 
interest  for  the  rest  of  the  world,  but  these  aroused 
curiosity  to  an  extraordinary  pitch  by  being  dis- 
covered in  one  of  the  marquees  of  the  garden- 
party  at  Buckingham  Palace.  Who  wrote  them 
and  who  was  the  recipient  of  their  avowals  is 
wrapped  in  impenetrable  mystery,  and  even  by 
whom  they  were  found  is  a  carefully  guarded  secret. 
But  that  a  packet  of  love-letters  was  found  in  a 
tent  after  the  departure  of  the  guests  at  the  royal 
festivity  is  an  acknowledged  fact,  and  curiosity, 
coming  up  against  a  dead  wall  in  its  efforts  to 
identify  the  lovers,  is  forced  to  spend  itself  in  specu- 
lations as  to  how  they  came  to  be  taken  to  the 
palace  at  all.  Were  they  too  precious  to  be  left  in 
the  cold  security  of  an  escritoire  ?  Were  they  re- 
turned to  a  dismissed  swain,  who  afterward  was  so 
ungallant  as  to  forget  them  ?  Were  they  so  very 
compromising  ?  Was  it  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance of  a  suspicious  spouse  that  caused  the  incrim- 
inating missives  to  be  thrust  hurriedly  into  a  con- 
cealment from  which  a  foolish  wife  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to  recover  them  ?  Are  they  the  evidence  in 
some  black-mailing  scheme,  or  the  weapon  of  some 
woman's  carefully  planned  revenge  ?  No  romantic 
love-match  or  scandal  in  high  life  has  yet  given  a 
clew  to  the  truth,  and  those  in  a  position  to  solve 
the  mystery  are  silent  as  the  grave.  It  is  a  strik- 
ingly picturesque  incident  in  these  prosaic  days, 
and  will  doubtless  afford  food  for  the  novelists. 


Stardman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 

"Pop,  what  is  inertia?"  "Well,  if  I  have  it, 
it  is  pure  laziness  ;  but  if  your  mother  has  it,  it  is 
nervous  prostration."— Chicago  Record. 
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BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDINGS. 

You  have  to  p^y  the  same  price  for  the 
"  just  as  good."  Why  not  insist  en 
having  what  you  want — S.  H.  &  M. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

San  pies  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,"  anew  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training  ;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y .  City. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash S   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President,  A. 
C.  Heineken;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors — B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse,  A. 
C.  Heineken,  O.  Schoeraann,  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Stein- 
hart,  Daniel  Meyer,  Nic.  Van  Bergen,  Emil  Rohte. 
Attorney,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 823,657,219 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt, 

Thomas  Magee,  George  C.  Boardman, 

W.  C.  B.  de  Feemerv,  Daniel  E.  Martin, 

Philip  Barth, 
E.  B.  Pond. 


Albert  Miller, 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplusand  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  z,  1804. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allhn  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

N^w  Vnrlf  I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

(The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago  t  Union  National  Bank 

\  Illinois  Trast  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand. Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

.     Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen.  Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm,  Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus $6,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valhntine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldndge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King.  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans 


ON  JANUARY   1st,   1896, 

THERE    WAS    STARTED 

by  the   New-York  Life   Insurance  Company  an  organization 
known  as 

THE  NYLIC 

Embodying  an  absolutely  new  and   unique  method  of  com- 
pensation  by  which   men   of  integrity,  ability  and   energy, 

WITH    OR    WITHOUT    EXPERIENCE, 

Can   NOW   make   Life   Insurance  their  business,  and  secure 
a  DEFINITE  INCOME  continuous  throughout  life. 

For  Particulars  Apply  Direct  to  the  Company, 

JOHN  A.  McCALL,  President, 

346  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Or  to       CHAS.  A.  McLANE,  Agency  Director,  17  to  23  Second 
Floor,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


September  14,  iS 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


James  Payn  recently  declared  that  "  Carlyle  was 
free  from  affectation  of  any  kind  ;  he  had  not  even 
manners." 


W.  S.  Gilbert  was  chatting  with  some  friends  in 
a  welt-known  literary  club  one  day,  when  the  late 
Edmund  Yates  entered,  looking  very  thoughtful, 
and  sat  down  in  moody  silence.  "  What's  the 
matter  with  Yates  ?  "  whispered  one  of  the  party  ; 
"  he  maintains  quite  a  religious  silence."  "Yes," 
said  Gilbert,  "  he  is  thinking  of  the  next  World." 


Fred  Horner,  a  successful  English  adapter  of 
French  plays,  while  dining  iu  a  hotel  somewhere 
in  the  "provinces,"  asked  in  most  impressive 
fashion:  "  Peut-on  fumer  ici?"  To  which  the 
waiter  replied,  wearily  :  "I  don't  understand  a 
word  of  French,  sir."  "Then,  for  God's  sake, 
send  me  somebody  who  does  1  "  shouted  the  irate 
adapter. 

Once,  when  Miss  Jewsbury,  a  writer,  was  staying 
with  the  Carlyles  at  Chelsea,  a  caller  inquired  for 
her.  "  Yes,"  was  Mrs.  Carlyle's  answer  ;  "  Ger- 
aldine  Jewsbury  is  here,  but  she  is  in  her  room 
with  a  bad  cold,  and  is  reviewing  a  novel."  She 
paused,  and  then  added  grimly,  as  if  thinking  to 
herself  :  "  I  am  sorry  for  the  novel  that  is  reviewed 
by  Geraldine  when  she  has  a  bad  cold." 


A  venerable  couple  from  a  Middle  Western  town 
arrived  late  at  night  at  a  sea-side  tavern.  Weary, 
man  and  wife  went  to  bed.  Just  as  the  husband 
was  falling  asleep,  he  murmured  :  "  Listen  to  the 
surf,  Matilda  ;  it's  glorious  ;  I  haven't  heard  it  for 
forty  years."  In  the  morning  they  saw  no  sea  from 
windows  or  piazza.  On  inquiry,  the  husband  dis- 
covered that  a  bowling-alley  had  lulled  him  to  his 
rest. 


One  day  Thomas  Carlyle  went  with  Millais  to 
look  at  the  latter's  house,  and,  after  gazing  with 
wonder  at  all  its  splendors,  he  turned  to  Millais, 
and  asked,  in  his  brusque  manner  :  "  Has  paint 
done  all  this,  Mr.  Millais  ?  "  The  painter  laughed, 
and  replied:  "It  has."  "Then,"  rejoined  the 
dweller  of  the  modest  house  at  Chelsea,  "  all  I 
have  to  say  is  that  there  are  more  fools  in  the  world 
than  I  thought  there  were." 


The  late  Henry  C.  Bunner  developed  symptoms 
of-strong  anglophobia  on  his  first  visit  to  West- 
minster, and  it  was  only  in  the  Poets'  Corner  that 
he  ceased  railing  at  the  titled  nobodies  who  had 
been  given  sepulture  in  the  abbey.  "  Well,  Harry," 
remarked  Lawrence  Hutton,  who  was  with  him  at 
the  time,  "  it  seems  that  there  are  some  good  En- 
glishmen after  all."  "  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  there 
are  three  classes  of  Englishmen  whom  I  can  endure: 
the  Irish,  the  Scotch,  and  the  dead." 


Whittier,  the  poet,  and  Lucy  Larcom  were  once 
driving  in  a  buggy  drawn  by  a  restless  animal. 
The  horse  became  more  and  more  vicious,  and  the 
buggy  swayed  like  a  ship  in  a  storm.  But  never  a 
word  would  Lucy  spare  on  the  high-erected  theme 
which  then  engaged  her  mind.  At  last  Whittier 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  and,  as  he  redoubled  his 
efforts  with  the  reins,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Lucy  I  If 
thee  do  not  stop  talking  till  I  get  this  horse  in 
hand,  thee  will  be  in  heaven  before  thee  wants 
to  I" 


Mr.  Proctor,  the  continuous-performance  mag- 
nate, took  a  day  or  two  off  last  week  (says  the 
Evening  Sun  J,  and  ran  down  to  see  Niagara  Falls. 
Just  before  retiring  at  the  hotel,  he  rang  for  a 
pitcher  of  ice-water.  No  response.  He  rang  a 
second  and  third  time,  and  finally  a  sluggish  bell- 
boy appeared  and  took  the  order.  There  was  a 
long  stage  wait,  and,  after  the  bell  had  been  set 
jingling  again,  the  boy  appeared,  with  an  apolo- 
getic air  and  an  empty  pitcher.  "Very  sorry, 
sir,"  he  explained,  "but  we  can't  serve  no  water. 
The  river's  low,  and  they  need  it  all  for  the  falls." 


Justice  Pratt  often  said  that  there  were  too  many 
law-books.  Meeting  a  young  law-student  who  had 
just  offered  himself  for  the  admission  examination, 
Justice  Pratt  asked  him  what  he  had  read  in  prepa- 
ration for  the  ordeal.  The  youthful  limb  of  the 
law  named  about  all  the  elementary  treatises  from 
Blackstone's  "Commentaries"  to  date.  Besides 
these,  he  had  studied  the  codes,  read  Woolsey's 
"  Political  Science,"  Lieber's  "  Code  of  Political 
Ethics,"  and,  he  said,  "  all  the  leading  cases  cited." 
"  My  heavens,  boy  ! "  exclaimed  Justice  Pratt, 
"you've  read  enough  to  ruin  your  chances  as  a 
lawyer  for  life." 

Bismarck  could  forgive,  but  he  wished  to  do  it 
after  proper  solicitation.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Danish  War,  Field-Marshal  Wrangel,  who  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Prussian  troops,  was  exceedingly 
annoyed,  at  one  point,  to  be  telegraphed  not  to 
advance  farther,  and  he  returned  a  message  telling 
King  William  that  "these  diplomatists  who  spoil 
the  most  successful  operations  deserve  the  gallows." 
After  that,  Bismarck  ignored  him  completely,  and 


one  day  they  met  at  the  king's  table,  where  it 
was  especially  awkward  to  preserve  a  coldness. 
Wrangel  called  everybody  Dut  and  presently  he 
turned  to  Bismarck,  who  was  seated  next  him,  and 
said:  "  My  son,  canst  thou  not  forget?"  "No," 
was  the. curt  reply.  After  a  pause  Wrangel  began 
again  :  "  My  son,  canst  thou  not  forgive  ?"  "  With 
all  my  heart,"  said  Bismarck,  and  the  breach  was 
healed. 


NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 


The  Conqueror. 
I  saw  an  Angel  with  majestic  mien 

And  radiant  brow,  and  smile  divinely  sweet ; 

Strong  human  passions  writhed  beneath  his  feet. 
There  too  expired  those  coward  faults  which  screen 
Themselves  behind  Inheritance,  and  lean 

On  dead  men  for  their  strength,  and  think  it  meet. 

All,  all  lay  prostrate,  owning  their  defeat. 
Then  to  the  spirit  with  the  eyes  serene 
I  cried  aloud,  in  wonder  and  in  awe  : 
"  Oh,  mighty  One,  who  art  thou,  that  thy  glance 

Can  circumvent  heredity,  cheat  chance, 
And  conquer  nature?     What  thine  occult  law? 

Art  thou  incarnate  Force— the  Over-Soul  ? " 

The  Angel  answered,  "  /  am  Self-Control" 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


A  Masterless  Maid. 
A  masterless  maid,  with  my  heart  in  my  keeping, 

I  wander  the  world,  and  I'll  wander  again  ; 
With  gladness  my  portion  where  others  know  weeping, 

And  mirth  for  my  song-book  where  others  read  pain. 

With  zest  speeding  onward,  as  bee  to  the  clover, 
God's  world  in  its  fairness  His  birth-gift  to  me  ; 

'Twixt  me  and  the  sunshine  the  eyes  of  no  lover, 
All  soft  tones  evading,  I  laugh  and  go  free. 

Adown  purple  hills  steal  the  mists  of  the  coming, 
But  few  are  my  thoughts  what  that  future  may  be. 

The  lark's  sky-born  anthem,  the  velvet  bee's  humming, 
Sound  sweeter  than  love-word  or  love-song  to  me. 

Yet  sometimes  I  linger  and  hush  in  my  singing 
And  wait  for  the  passing  of  unsteady  feet ; 

And  sigh  when  I  hear  baby  laughter  soft  ringing, 
And  wonder  awhile  if  my  freedom  be  sweet. 

Yet  sometimes  comes  wanting,  unchecked  and  unchidden. 
When  cold  falls  God's  sunlight  athwart  the  pale  grass, 

And  down  in  the  daisies  I  kneel  me,  face-hidden, 
And  kiss  the  kind  earth  baby  footsteps  will  pass. 

— Spectator. 

The  Song  of  the  Ox-Wagon. 

This  is  the  song  of  the  straining  span,  the  tune  of  the  tat- 
tered tilt. 

Of  the  slow  essays  in  perilous  ways  of  the  wagon  stoutly 
built. 

The  song  that  was  sung  in  the  ancient  tongue,  when  the 
days  of  the  world  dawned  gray, 

The  creaking  croon  of  the  disselboom,  the  song  that  is 
sung  to-day. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north  the  first-born  herds- 
men spread. 

From  the  waters  clear  of  the  high  Pamir,  from  the  ancient 
Oxus  bed  ; 

On  and  on  to  the  plains  of  the  Don  their  creaking  wagons 
ran, 

And  the  disselboom  showed  out  the  doom  that  has  given 
the  earth  to  man. 

Over  the  sands  of  the  thirsty  lands,  under  a  brazen  sky. 
Where  the  only  law  men  bow  before  is  the  law  of  the 

assegai ; 
Forth  and  forth  to  the  dim  far  north  where  the  broad 

Zambesi  flows. 
Still  to-day  in  the  ancient  way  the  rumbling  wagon  goes. 

Through  the  forest  ways  where  the  wild  things  graze,  the 

dappled,  the  fawn,  the  gray  ; 
Where  the  tall  "  Kameel"  at  sunset  steal  like  ghosts  to 

the  silent  vley, 
Where  the  lions  drink  at   the  reedy  brink  of  the  slowly 

shallowing  pan, 
The  disselboom  shows  out  the  doom  that  has  given  the 

earth  to  man. 

Slow  and  slow  the  wagons  go  by  thicket  and  thorn  and 

pool. 
But  their  thin  path  traced  on  the  homeless  waste  is  the 

road  of  the  coming  rule ; 
And  in  dread  of  that  track  the  wild  slinks  back,  and  the 

thief  and  the  beast  give  place 
To  the  farm  and  field  and  the  yearly  yield  of  the  men  of 

the  wiser  race. 

East  and  west  and  south  and  north,  from  the  days  of  the 

dawn  till  now. 
Ere  grass  was  burned  or  sod  was  turned  by  the  share  of 

the  furrowing  plow, 
This  was  the  tune   of  the  tattered  tilt,  the  song  of  the 

straining  span, 
How  the  disselboom  points  out  the  doom  that  has  given 

the  earth  to  man. — St.  fames' s  Gazette. 


PARCELS    OF    VICE. 


"  For  Life  is  sweet,  but  after  Life  is  Death  : 
This  is  t/ie  end  of  every  ?nans  desire" 

— Swinburne. 

Each  woman  had  chosen  her  Bundle  of  Life,  and 
was  ready  to  take  her  pilgrimage  to  Earth. 

And  the  Gods  waited  and  watched. 

For  every  woman  had  yet  to  take  a  parcel  ;  each 
must  choose  a  Parcel  of  Virtue  or  of  Vice. 

And  the  Gods  smiled,  for  lo  1  every  woman  chose 
a  Parcel  of  Virtue,  and  there  was  not  sufficient 
Virtue  for  all  the  women. 

And  they  said,  "  Give  us  more  Parcels  of 
Virtue."  And  the  Gods  replied,  "  All  the  Par- 
cels of  Virtue  have  been  used  ;  some  of  you  must 
take  instead  Parcels  of  Vice." 

And  the  women  who  had  already  taken  up  the 
Parcels  of  Virtue  hurried  away  to  the  Earth,  and 
left  the  other  women  alone  with  their  Parcels  of 
Vice. 

And  the  Gods  smiled. 

But  the  women  wept  ;  and  each  took  her  Parcel 
of  Vice  and  hid  it  beneath  her  Bundle  of  Life,  and 
turned  away  with  bowed  head,  and  made  ready  to 
depart  to  the  Earth. 

And  the  great  inscrutable  Gods  were  sorry  for 
the  women,  because  they  saw  that  they  were  brave 
and  true.  And  they  said  unto  the  women  :  "  Be- 
cause your  sisters  have  stolen  all  the  Virtue  from 
you  and  left  you  only  Vice,  they  shall  be  cursed, 
and  the  parcels  they  have  taken  shall  be  a  curse 
unto  them.  And  there  shall  be  war  between  your 
parcels  and  their  parcels,  and  they  shall  prevail  in 
the  end.  But  because  you  were  brave,  and  because 
your  sisters  took  the  best  parcels,  men  in  the  world 
below  shall  be  more  gentle  with  you,  and  they  shall 
love  you  more  truly  than  they  love  your  sisters — 
for  a  little  while.  Only  for  a  little  while,  because, 
in  the  end,  Virtue  shall  prevail,  and  your  sisters 
and  your  lovers  shall  curse  you,  and  their  children 
shall  curse  you,  and  there  will  be  nothing  left  you 
save  Death,  and  even  of  Death  you  will  grow 
afraid.  So  cast  away  the  Bundles  of  Life  you  have 
chosen,  and  take  these  instead.  For  a  little  space 
your  life  shall  be  pleasant,  aye,  exceeding  pleasant 
and  happy,  so  much  so  that  your  sisters  will  envy 
you.  But  beware  of  the  end — when  the  cup  of 
pleasure  is  emptied,  and  only  the  dregs  remain. 
For  the  dregs  of  that  cup  are  poison,  a  poison  that 
does  not  kill  I  " 

And  then  the  Gods  ceased,  and  were  silent. 

And  the  women  bowed  their  heads,  and  went 
down  unto  the  Earth. 

And  even  as  the  Gods  said,  so  things  came  to 
pass. 

And  there  was  war  between  the  women  who  had 
stolen  the  Parcels  of  Virtue  and  the  women  who 
had  taken  the  Parcels  of  Vice.  And  in  the  end 
Virtue  prevailed.   And  Virtue  knew  no  mercy. 

But  the  Gods  smiled. 


And  the  day  came  when  the  women's  sojourn  on 
Earth  was  finished,  and  they  gave  up  their  Bundles 
of  Life,  and  their  Parcels  of  Vice  and  Virtue,  and 
returned  unto  the  great  Gods. 

And  the  women  with  the  Parcels  of  Virtue  came 
unto  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  stood  before  the  Gods, 
white,  and  pure,  and  spotless. 

And  the  women  who  had  taken  the  Parcels  of 
Vice  came  and  stood  outside  the  gates,  and  were 
afraid  to  enter,  for  they  were  like  fair,  fallen,  red 
roses. 

And  the  Gods  smiled. 

And  they  said  unto  the  women  who  stood  before 
them  : 

"  Look  at  your  feet,  and  the  grass  that  has  been 
trodden  by  your  feet." 

And  the  women  looked  at  their  feet.  And  they 
were  red,  and  on  the  grass  where  they  had  walked 
were  great  red  marks. 

And  the  Gods  said:  "  Go  1  return  unto  Earth, 
and  stay  there  until  your  feet  are  cleansed  from 
your  sisters'  blood."  And  unto  the  women  who 
stood  at  the  gates,  they  said  :  "  Enter,  for  your  feet 
are  clean,  though  your  bodies  are  soiled.  Enter 
and  rest  and  sleep  in  the  Elysian  Fields,  and  you 
shall  awake  refreshed,  and  return  to  the  Earth  with 
the  Parcels  of  Virtue  which  were  stolen  from  you." 

And  the  fair,  fallen,  red  roses  entered  into  the 
Elysian  Fields.  And  they  sleep  at  the  feet  of  the 
great  inscrutable  Gods. — Arthur  Applin  in  the 
Sketch. 


AbsoMehj  Pure-DcMaus-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast' Cocoa 
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Walter  Baker  &  Co.  l= 

DORCHESTER. MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  ia  belie  chocoiatiere 

ON   EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS* 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists^ 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann- 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  I 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRATJLTC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  lao  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2SJ^-Ipeh  Duck ,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHTNA. 

NOTE   CHANGE  IN   HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Street!, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) "Wed.,  September  30 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu).... Saturday,  October  17 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Sat.,  November  81 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freigh*  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBB5,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  September  11,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Sept.  6,  n,  16,  21,  26, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  m.  Sept.  6, 10, 14, 18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Sept.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Sept.  6, 10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo,  Maxatlan.  La  Par, 
and  Guavmas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery 
Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC   S.S.   CO.        fc   DAYS  ONLY,to 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII,        tT\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Ws.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via  Honolulu   and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  September  17,  at  2  p.  m. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  at  10  a.  m.    Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  i^Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco . 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal    Stall    Steamere, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday, 

FROM   NBW  YORK  : 


Majestic September  23 

Germanic  ....  September  30 

Teutonic October  7 

Britannic October  14 


Majestic October  21 

Germanic October  28 

Teutonic November  4 

Britannic November  1 1 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris, 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.  Steerage  tickets 
at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  lending  railroad 
and  steamship  agents  In  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND  KEF 
sg  Broad'. 
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The  Gnnnell-Catherwood  Wedding. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  wed- 
ding of  Miss  Jennie  S.  Catherwood,  of  this  city, 
and  Dr.  Morton  Grinnell,  of  New  York  city, 
which  will  take  place  at  Madrona,  Rutherford, 
Napa  County,  at  high  noon  on  Wednesday,  Octo- 
ber 14th.  The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Azalla 
Keyes.  The  bridesmaids  will  comprise  Miss  Mar- 
jorie  Young,  Miss  Bee  Hooper,  Miss  Fanny 
Loughborough,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Spreckels, 
and  Miss  Alice  Rutherford.  Master  Hoyt  Hastings 
and  Miss  Ethel  Hastings  will  act  as  flower-bearers. 
The  ushers  will  be  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  Mr. 
Harry  Pringle,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr. 
George  Loughborough,  Mr.  John  Barnes,  and  Mr. 
Seramus  Hastings.  It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Grin- 
nell's  brother,  Mr.  William  M.  Grinnell,  will  come 
out  from  New  York  to  act  as  best  man.  After  the 
ceremony  there  will  be  a  breakfast  and, reception. 
The  honeymoon  will  be  passed  at  Madrona,  after 
which  Dr.  Grinnell  and  his  bride  will  go  to  New 
York  city  to  reside. 


The  Frasse-Arques  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Maud  Arques  and  Dr. 
Irwin  N.  Frasse  took  place  last  Tuesday  in  San 
Jose\  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Nellie  G. 
Arques  and  the  late  Joaquin  Arques,  of  San  Jos6, 
and  the  groom,  a  former  resident  of  New  York 
city,  is  practicing  his  profession  in  the  Garden  City, 
where  he  has  resided  for  some  two  years. 

A  large  number  of  friends  of  the  contracting 
parties  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Father  Mahoney.  Miss  Evelyn 
Murphy  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  the  brides- 
maids were  Miss  Mattie  Taaffe,  Miss  Lolita  Mc- 
Geoghegan,  Miss  Mollie  Taaffe,  Miss  Mabel 
Arques,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll,  of  this  city. 
Mr.  G.  W.  Henderson  acted  as  best  man,  and  the 
ushers  comprised  Mr.  Martin  Murphy,  Mr.  Richard 
Hotaling,  Mr.  John  Enright,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Dona- 
hue, and  Mr.  Clement  Arques.  The  bride  was 
given  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom  by  her  uncle, 
General  P.  W.  Murphy.  After  the  ceremony  a 
breakfast  was  enjoyed  and  felicitous  toasts  were 
drunk  in  sparkling  Roederer. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frasse  left  in  the  afternoon  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  States.  They  will-  re- 
side in  San  J  ose. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Day  gave  a  dinner-party 
recently  at  their  home  in  Berkeley  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Fred  Yates,  the  artist.  The  others  present  were 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Martin  Kellogg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Spiers,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bonnell,  Mrs.  Julius  Rosenstirn,  and 
Mrs.  Towles,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Maud  Mullins  gave  a  lunch-party  recently 
at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Mullins,  on  Gough  Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Flora 
Dean,  prior  to  her  departure  for  Vassar.  The 
others  present  were  Miss  Gertrude  Van  Wyck,  Miss 
Elise  Clarke,  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  Miss  Leontine 
Blakemari,  Miss  Alice  Findley,  Miss  Charlotte 
Ellinwood,  Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Miss  Kathro 
Berton,  Miss  Ethel  Hager,  Miss  Alid^e  Ghirardelli, 
and  Miss  Genevieve  King. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  a  dinner- 
party recently  at  their  residence  on  Bush  Street,  in 


If  you  wish 

the  lightest, 

sweetest,  finest 

cake,  biscuit  and  bread, 

ROYAL 
Baking  Powder 

is  indispensable 
in  their  preparation. 

ROTAl  BAKWQ  POWDER  CO.,  109  WALL  ST.,  H.T. 


honor  of  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln.  The  other  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  Dr. 
George  Chismore,  Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Anthony  Hellman. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  matinee  tea  re- 
cently at  her  residence  in  Oakland  in  honor  of  Miss 
Annie  Miller,  who  recently  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Europe. 

Mr.  William  S.  Tevis  gave  a  live-pigeon  shoot 
last  Sunday  at  Santa  Monica.  He  had  four  hun- 
dred pigeons  brought  from  his  ranch  near  Bakers- 
field.  In  the  first  contest  Mr.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  of 
Los  Angeles,  killed  twelve  birds  straight,  and  Mr. 
Lansing  O.  Kellogg  killed  eleven.  Mr.  Kellogg 
won  the  sweepstakes  with  a  score  of  twenty-eight 
out  of  a  possible  thirty  points. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson  gave  a  dinner- 
party at  the  Hotel  Rafael  last  Wednesday  evening. 
Among  their  guests  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  W. 
Morrow,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Fechteler, 
U.  S.  N.,and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks. 

The  Misses  O'Connor  entertained  Mrs.  Hermann 
Oelrichs  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

The  Misses  Hush  gave  an  informal  lawn-tennis 
party  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  their  home  in 
Fruitvale,  which  was  enjoyed  by  about  thirty  of 
their  friends. 

Judge  Wideman,  of  Honolulu,  entertained  a 
party  of  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Ben  Morgan  will  give  a  German  garden- 
party  at  her  residence  in  Berkeley  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  September  26th,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Berkeley  surgical  ward  fund  of  the  Children's 
Hospital.  A  play  will  be  presented  in  German, 
and  there  will  be  music  and  other  attractions.  A 
special  feature  will  be  the  service  of  a  typical  Ger- 
man luncheon. 


The  Wildman  Picnic. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  entertained 
a  number  of  their  friends  very  pleasantly  last  Wed- 
nesday by  giving  a  picnic  at  Meeker's  Grove,  where 
the  Bohemian  Club  held  its  last  jinks.  A  special 
boat  and  train  were  at  their  service,  so  the  round 
trip  was  made  without  discomfort.  Luncheon  was 
enjoyed  beneath  the  shade  of  the  redwoods,  and 
the  day  was  delightfully  passed.  Their  guests 
were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  E. 
Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Pond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Frazier,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
H.  Jewett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Holladay,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Burke  Holladay,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Beede,  Mrs. 
Lily  H.  Colt,  Mrs.  L.  Aldrich,  Mrs.  Harrington,  Mrs. 
Beach,  Mrs,  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Mrs,  Hobart,  Mrs. 
Charles  Nordhoff,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Her- 
rin,  Miss  McNeil,  Misses  Harrington,  Miss  Ardella  Mills, 
Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard, 
Mr.  W.  F.  Aldrich,  Mr.  E.  T.  Messersmith,  Mr.  Howard 
Huntington,  Mr.  Frank  King,  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln,  Mr. 
McAfee,  Dr.  Lorini,  Mr.  Benedict  Taylor,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Smith. 


San  Rafael  Notes. 

The  paper-chase  which  took  place  from  the 
Hotel  Rafael  last  Saturday  afternoon  was  very 
successful.  The  course  was  long  and  intricate  and 
the  contest  was  exciting.  The  successful  hounds 
were  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  A.  Farns- 
worth,  who  were  awarded  first  prizes.  Mr.  William 
O'Connor  secured  the  second  prize.  Mrs.  J.  J. 
Crooks  won  the  second  prize  for  ladies.  The  hares 
were  Dr.  H.  O.  Howitt  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Neale. 
The  hounds  comprised  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Farns- 
worth,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks,  Miss  M.  Foster,  Miss 
Warburton,  Miss  Bruce,  Baron  von  Schroder,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Johnson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Schroeder,  Jr.,  Mr.  H. 
Dore,  Mr.  J.  C.  Andrews,  Mr.  M.J.  Murray,  Mr. 
F.  Glass,  Dr.  Gauge,  and  Mr.  V.  Artsimovitch. 

This  afternoon  there  will  be  the  first  race  meet 
of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club  at  the  San  Clemente 
Track.  There  will  be  seven  races  for  cash  prizes 
and  trophies,  and  they  promise  to  be  quite  inter- 
esting. The  guests  of  the  Hotel  Rafael  will  give 
a  ball  in  the  evening. 


Notes  from  Del  Monte. 
The  tennis  tournament  has  been  the  one  ab- 
sorbing subject  at  Del  Monte  during  the  past 
week.  It  was  the  seventh  annual  championship 
tournament  of  the  Pacific  States  Lawn  -  Tennis 
Association,  for  ladies'  singles  and  gentlemen's 
doubles,  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
States  National  Lawn-Tennis  Association.  The 
contest  commenced  Tuesday  with  quite  a  large 
number  of  entries,  and  was  completed  the  follow- 
ing day.  The  finale  was  played  by  Mr.  Hardy  and 
Mr.  Driscoll  against  Mr.  R.  N.  Whitney  and  Mr. 
George  Whitney,  the  latter  team  winning  the 
championship  by  a  score  of  4-6,  6-3,  9-7,  5-7, 
6-3.  The  victory  entitled  them  to  the  handsome 
loving-cups  offered  to  all  comers  and  the  two  silver 
challenge  cups,  which  go  to  them  by  the  default  of 
the  Hardy  Brothers,  who  were  last  year's  cham- 
pions. Miss  Bee  Hooper  won  the  ladies  champion- 
ship by  default,  and  the  handsome  trophy  is  now 
hers  forever. 


It  is  but  a  short  time  ago  that  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham  began  taking  pupils  in  singing,  but  he  has 
already  found  it  necessary  to  move  his  studio  to 
more  commodious  quarters.  Accordingly  he  has 
removed  to  715  Sutter  Street,  where  he  is  now 
meeting  his  classes  at  the  usual  hours. 


San  Francisco  Golf  Club. 
The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club 
held  their  first  handicap  tournament  last  Wednes- 
day on  their  grounds  adjacent  to  the  Presidio. 
Although  the  day  was  a  perfect  one,  the  game  a 
novelty  to  many,  and  the  grounds  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  the  contest,  there  was  not  a  large  at- 
tendance. There  are  nine  links  on  the  grounds, 
making  a  course  of  2,141  yards.  In  the  morning 
there  was  a  medal  contest  for  club  members,  in 
which  there  were  nine  contestants.  The  score  was 
as  follows  : 
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*  Not  contesting. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  an  open  handicap 
sweepstakes,  in  which  the  contestants  were  handi- 
capped on  the  basis  of  their  morning  playing. 
Mr.  Peter  McG.  McBean  was  the  victor.  The 
score  was  as  follows  : 
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Luncheon  was  served  in  the  new  club-house  at 
noon.  The  members  are  quite  enthusiastic  over 
the  result  of  the  day,  and  are  fully  determined  to 
make  golf  a  permanent  feature  of  out  -  of  -  door 
sports  here. 


New  Ownership  of    "North  American  Review." 
The  September  number  of  the  North  American 
Review  makes  this  announcement  of  a  chaDge  in 
the  ownership  of  the  old  magazine  : 

"  Lloyd  Bryce,  having  sold  the  Review  and  retired  from 
all  connection  with  it,  the  September  number  is  issued  by 
the  North  American  Review  Publishing  Company.  The 
fact  that  those  who  are  to  be  for  the  future  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Review  have  been  associated  to- 
gether in  its  management  for  a  number  of  years,  forms  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  the  Review  will  follow  closely 
the  policy  and  methods  which,  under  the  late  Allen 
Thorndike  Rice  and  Lloyd  Bryce,  won  for  it  the  com- 
manding position  it  is  everywhere  acknowledged  to  occupy 
among  the  great  periodicals  of  the  world." 

David  A.  Monroe,  who  has  been  connected  with 
the  publication  for  the  past  seven  years,  is  the  pres- 
ident and  treasurer  of  the  new  company.  His 
association  with  the  magazine  began  when  General 
Bryce  became  its  owner.  The  controlling  interest 
in  the  Review  was  bequeathed  to  General  Bryce  by 
his  friend,  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  who  died  sud- 
denly just  after  having  been  appointed  Minister  to 
Russia.  General  Bryce  purchased  the  remaining 
interests  from  the  heirs,  and  assumed  control  of 
the  publication.  He  and  Mr.  Rice  had  been  stu- 
dents at  Oxford  together.  General  Bryce  was  in 
active  control  of  the  magazine  until  he  disposed  of 
it  to  the  company  which  now  owns  the  property. 


Mr.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  president  of  the  Pacific  Gas 
and  Improvement  Company  ;  Mr.  H.  Michaels, 
of  the  firm  of  Langley  &  Michaels  ;  Mr.  John  L. 
Howard,  manager  of  the  Oregon  Improvement 
Company  ;  Mr.  George  H.  Collins,  president  of 
the  firm  of  Higgins  &  Collins  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Hill,  of 
23  California  Street ;  and  Mr.  Donald  Y.  Campbell, 
of  San  Francisco,  have  been  rusticating  in  the  Hetch 
Hetchy  Valley  for  some  time  past,  and  last  Mon- 
day, just  as  they  were  preparing  to  return  to  town. 
Colonel  Young  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers 
swooped  down  dn  them  and  put  them  under  ar- 
rest for  hunting  in  the  National  Park. 


—  A.     HlRSCHMAN,    GOLD    AND    SILVERSMITH, 

extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  public  to  inspect 
his  new  quarters,  10  Post  Street,  under  Masonic 
Temple. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.   Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Try  "  The  Emporium  "  barber  shop  for  a 
first-class  shave  or  hair-cut ;  shaving  15c,  hair  cut  25c. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  Til*:  TEAK  BOUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision   of   General  War- 

fleld. 

B.  H.  WABFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delight fal  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


Hartwell,  Mitchell  &  Willis 

Successors  to  DODGE  BROS. 

FINE  STATIONERY, 

ENGEAVED  VISITING  CAEDS, 

WEDDING  CABDS,  Etc. 

225  POST  STREET,  near  Stockton. 


ADCOCK'S 

Grand  Fall  Opening.  1896 

Wednesday,  Sept.  16th 

And  Following:  Days. 


LATEST  IMPOBTATION  OF 

HATS,    BONNETS,    AND    NOVELTIES 

Direct  from  Europe.     Prices  Moderate. 


10  KEARNY  STREET. 


THE 


Argonaut 


.  .  .  DURING    THE  .  .  . 

National  Campaign 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  now  until  No- 
vember 30th,  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
one,  not  on  our  mail  lists, 
subscribing  direct  to  this 
office,  for  Fifty  Cents. 


September  14, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Pair  arrived 
here  from  Newport,  R.  I.,  last  Saturday,  and  are  occupy- 
ing the  Fair  mansion,  1122  Pine  Street.  Their  visit  will 
be  brief. 

Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Alice  and  Birdie 
Rutherford  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Monday  for  a  couple 
of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  are  still  at  Santa 
Monica. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  has  been  at  Santa  Monica  for 
several  weeks.  A  dancing-party  was  given  there  in  her 
honor  recently  at  the  residence  of  Senator  John  P. 
Jones. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  will  remain  at  Paso  Robles  a 
couple  of  weeks  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith,  of  Santa  Cruz,  were  at 
Interlaken,  Switzerland,  when  last  heard  from.  They  are 
expected  home  late  in  October. 

Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg  is  visiting  at  Santa  Monica. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Bell  Bullitt  have  gone  to  their 
future  home  in  Louisville,  Ky.  Mrs.  Bullitt  was  formerly 
Miss  Clare  Ralston,  of  Oakland. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  passed  the  early  part  of  the  week 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  and  family  have  returned  home 
after  a  prolonged  absence  in  Europe.  Mr.  Parrott  met 
them  in  New  York  city  and  accompanied  them  to  this 
city. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Spreckels  in  San  Rafael  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn  and  the  Misses  Gunn  have  been  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  and  Miss  Elsie 
Hecht  have  made  a  tour  through  Salzburg  and  Switzer- 
land, and  are  now  passing  a  month  in  the  Black  Forest. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall  are  occupying  their 
residence  on  Jackson  Street,  after  passing  the  season  in 
San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Curtis,  and 
Miss  Mildred  Curtis  have  returned  from  a  visit  in  San 
Joi*. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Chabot,  Miss  Chabot,  Miss  Kate  Chabot, 
and  Miss  Clare  Chabot,  of  Oakland,  are  traveling  in 
Washington,  and  will  not  return  until  early  in  November. 

Mrs.  C.  C  Butler  and  Miss  Emma  Butler  will  return  to 
the  city  early  in  November,  after  a  prolonged  absence  in 
the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  M.  W.  Longstreet  is  passing  the  autumn  at  Santa 
Monica. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  Athearn  Folger,  and  Mr.  Ernest 
Folger  have  returned  to  Oakland,  after  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Rosenstock  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  after  passing  two  months  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  I.  N.  Walter  and  Miss  Marian  Walter  have  left 
Santa  Cruz,  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  this  month  in 
San  Jose". 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
passing  several  weeks  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Stern  have  leased  the  residence  of 
Mr.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  on  Franklin  Street,  for  the  coming 
season. 

Miss  Mollie  Phelan  has  leased  the  home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  at  Redwood  City  for  the 
autumn  and  winter. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  and  Miss  India  W.  Scott  have 
been  visiting  Mrs.  John  F.  Boyd  at  Oakwood  Park 
Farm,  in  Contra  Costa  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Burke  Holladay  have  been  visiting  at 
Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Spence,  of  San  Jose",  will  leave 
early  in  October  for  Europe,  where  they  will  travel  for  a 
couple  of  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Hodges  Toler,  of  Auburn,  have  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  in  Fruitvale,  for  several 
days. 

Mrs.  Harry  Jerome  and  Miss  Marie  Zane  are  passing 
a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  who  are 
traveling  in  Europe,  will  sail  from  England  early  in 
October  on  the  White  Star  steamship  Teutonic,  so  as  to 
arrive  in  Philadelphia  in  time  to  attend  the  wedding  of 
Mr.  C.  F.  Kohl  and  Miss  Dunlap. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Irving  Finch  will  pass  the  winter 
at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ferd  C.  Peterson  have  returned  to  Bel- 
vedere after  a  visit  to  Castle  Crag. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  and  Miss  Cohen  are  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Everson  will  raturn  to  Oakland 
on  October  1st,  after  passing  the  summer  at  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Eva  Withrow  re- 
turned from  Sacramento  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  have  returned  to  the 
city,  after  passing  several  months  at  Phelan  Park  in 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Robert  P.  Greer  has  been  passing  the  week  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  W.  Haines  will  pass  the  winter  in 
their  cottage  at  Belvedere. 

Miss  Thelma  Havens,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  Mrs.  G. 
L.  Bradley  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  has  returned  from  Belvedere,  where 
she  passed  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  and  family  will  re- 
main at  the  Hotel  Rafael  during  the  winter.  Mrs.  G.  L. 
Bradley,  of  Oakland,  is  passing  several  weeks  with  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  Wallace,  prior  to  her  departure  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  Witcher  Jones  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Lake 
County. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the 
past  week  were  :  Mr.  Edward  Preston,  of  London  ;  Mr. 
C.  D.  Hart,  Mr.  Harry  M.  Hart,  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Riggs, 
of  China;  Mr.  W.  Russell,  of  Belfast,  Ireland;  Mrs. 
Queveto,  Mrs.  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  Franklin  Brown,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  Schnman,  of  Guatemala  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Churchill,  of  Napa  ;  and  Medical  Director  G.  W.  Woods, 
U.  S.  N„  of  Mare  Island. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bond  are  to  pass  the  winter  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Osgood  Harron,  Mr.  Tracy  Wil- 
merding  Harron,  and  Mrs.  Bessie  T.  Smith  are  passing  a 
few  weeks  in  Sonoma  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scholle  will  pass  the  winter  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Brennan  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Tuesday.  He  is  expected  to  return  here  about  Septem- 
ber 34th. 

Mrs.  J.  Uhler  Hastings  has  taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder  have  secured  rooms  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael  for  the  winter  season. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Banks  was 
brightened  last  Tuesday  by  the  advent  of  a  son. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  P.  A.  Finnigan  and  family  will  pass 
the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  J.  S.  Cone  and  Miss  Josephine  Cone  came  down 


from  Red  Bluff  last  Wednesday,  and  are  staying  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  J.  F.  J.  Archibald  was  seriously  injured  last  Wed- 
nesday at  Petaluma  by  being  thrown  from  a  horse. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Neumann  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
prior  to  their  departure  for  Guatemala. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Scale  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Barron  will  leave 
to-day  to  visit  New  York  and  other  Eastern  cities. 

Mr.  Samuel  W.  Saalburg  will  return  from  New  York 
city  next  week. 

Mrs.  Luke  Robinson  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Hono- 
lulu. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Alexander,  Mr.  William  F.  Herrin,  Mr. 
William  H.  Mills,  Colonel  J.  B.  Wright,  and  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hart  left  last  Thursday  to  visit  Lake  Tahoe  for  a  few 
days. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Captain  O.  C.  Berryman,  U.  S.  N.,  visited  at  the 
Hotel  Del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Bent,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  Angel  Island  to  Benicia  Bar- 
racks. 

Lieutenant  Harry  A.  Smith,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  Benicia  Barracks  to  Angel 
Island. 

Lieutenant  Richmond  McA.  Schofield,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  Fort  Leavenworth  for  ex- 
amination for  promotion. 

Colonel  W.  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  has  moved  from 
Angel  Island  to  Fort  Mason. 

Major  Wells  Willard,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to 
San  Francisco  to  relieve  Major  Charles  P.  Eagan,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  has  been  granted  six  months'  leave  of  absence, 
with  permission  to  go  beyond  the  sea. 

Lieutenant  W.  C.  Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Schenck  were  married  last  Wednesday 
in  the  post-hall  at  Fort  Warren.  The  bride  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  A.  D.  Schenck,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant  A.  V.  Wadhams,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Monterey,  ordered  home,  and  granted 
three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  F.  M.  Eostwick,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Independence  and  ordered  to  the  ordnance 
department  at  Mare  Island. 

Lieutenant  W.  S.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  take  charge  of  the  branch  hydrographic  office  at  San 
Francisco  on  October  1st. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Brice,  U.  S.  N„  retired, 
will  reside  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in  the  future. 

Commander  C.  E.  Clark,  U.  S.  N„  will  be  detached 
from  the  command  of  the  Independence  on  September 
30th,  and  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Monterey. 

Lieutenant-Commander  D.  Delehanty,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  duty  as  supervisor  of  the  harbor  of 
New  York,  and  ordered  to  the  Monterey  for  dnty  on  Octo- 
ber 1st. 

Captain  W.  E.  Wilder,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  to  West  Point,  after  a  six  weeks'  visit  at 
Auburn,  N.  Y. 

Captain  N.  Ludlow,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Monterey,  ordered  home,  and  placed  on  waiting 
orders. 

Captain  L.  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached  from 
the  examining  and  retiring  boards  on  September  30th, 
and  ordered  to  command  the  Independence  on  October 
17th. 

Paymaster  H  T.  Skelding,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  Mare  Island  oh  October  1st.  His  successor  will  be 
Paymaster  W.  W.  Barry,  U.  S.  N. 

Chaplain  Frank  Thompson,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  Independence  next  Saturday  and  placed  on  wait- 
ing orders. 

The  order  detaching  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Mahoney,  U.  S. 
M.  C,  from  the  Brooklyn  for  duty  at  Mare  Island,  has 
been  suspended  until  further  orders. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Fuller,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Fuller,  Second 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A..,  who  has  been  passing  the  summer  at 
Capitola,  will  return  to  Fort  Riley  about  October  1st. 

Assistant-Surgeon  John  S.  Kulp,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
relieved  from  temporary  duty  at  Fort  Sherman  and 
ordered  to  rejoin  his  proper  station.  Fort  Walla  Walla, 
Wash.  .  

Rev.  Edward  Dupuy's  French  Lectures. 
The  first  of  Rev.  Edward  J.  Dupuy's  Thursday 
afternoon  lectures  in  French  on  the  modern  French 
novelists,  which  are  to  be  delivered  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary,  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  on  Franklin  and  Geary  Streets,  will 
take  place  next  Thursday  at  half-past  three  o'clock. 
It  will  be  on  "  '  Rome'  de  Zola  and  '  Saracinesca' 
de  Crawford."  Admission  to  the  lecture  has  been 
set  at  twenty-five  cents,  but  tickets  for  the  full 
course  of  five  lectures,  which  are  now  on  sale  at 
Sherman  &  Clay's  music-store,  cost  but  one  dollar, 
and  the  five  coupons  may  be  used  at  any  one  of 
the  series. 

m     ♦     ■ 

The  "barkers"  at  Coney  Island  have  taken  to 
using  megaphones— those  unsightly  funnels  which, 
when  one  speaks  into  the  smaller  end,  magnify  to 
the  voice  many  fold— and  the  result  is  terrific  to 
those  who  frequent  that  Sunday  resort.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  the  first  one  was  set  up  in  front  of  some 
sort  of  show,  and  the  proprietor's  rivals  were  com- 
pletely mystified  by  it.  But  when  the  "barker" 
began  to  talk  into  it,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  its 
purpose  or  effectiveness.  "  Check  your  wheels  !  " 
it  thundered.  Then,  in  terrifying,  multiplied  ac- 
cents, roared  again  :  "  Check  them  wheels  I  Check 
'em  right  here,  an"  git  inside  1  Can't  ye  hear  me  ? 
If  ye  don't  git  off 'n  them  wheels  I'll  blow  ye  off, 
an'  I'll  blow  ye  off  if  yer  do.  Check  'em,  I  say  1 " 
The  great  Sunday  procession  halted.  The  mega- 
phone had  done  its  work.  Those  whom  first  he 
had  stopped  ate  sandwiches  and  waited  to  see  him 
hold  up  others.  The  nickels  dropped  into  the  till, 
and,  when  night  went  down,  it  left  the  megaphone 
"  barker  "  with  a  happy  heart  and  his  boss  with  a 
full  pocket.  Now  every  "barker"  on  the  island 
works  a  megaphone. 

How  does  the  poet  laureate  feel  (asks  the  Phila- 
delphia Press  J  when  he  sees  the  men  whose  raid  he 
celebrated  in  an  ode  now  convicted  and  serving  out 
their  time  in  jail  ? 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Newspaper  Inaccuracy  Again. 

San  Francisco,  August  27,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Few  things  are  more  surprising 
to  Englishmen  visiting  San  Francisco  than  the  mis- 
statements and  incorrect  information  relating  to  foreign 
matters  which  the  daily  papers  continually  supply  to 
their  readers.  This  is  the  more  surprising  because,  in 
many  cases,  it  would  be  very  easy  for  them  to  obtain 
correct  information.  You  have  yourself  on  several  oc- 
casions lately  drawn  attention  to  such  inaccuracies. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  Do  the  writers  evolve 
their  news  from  their  own  fertile  imaginations ;  do  they 
accept  any  statements  that  may  be  furnished  them  with- 
out caring  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  correct  or  not; 
or  do  they,  as  one  can  not  but  fear  is  sometimes  the  case, 
invent  stories  out  of  sheer  ill-nature  or  malice? 

Of  this  latter  character  would  appear  to  be  the  follow- 
ing passage  taken  from  the  description  of  a  paper-chase 
at  San  Rafael  published  in  the  Chronicle  of  August  2d: 
"  There  are  no  poor  man's  crops  to  spoil,  which  is  half 
the  fun  in  England." 

Now,  any  one  having  the  least  knowledge  of  hunting 
and  legal  matters  in  the  United  Kingdom  must  be  aware : 

1.  That  the  hunting  season  is  in  the  late  autumn  and 
the  winter  months,  when,  with  the  exception  of  some 
turnips  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  and  the  young 
winter  wheat  beginning  to  spring  up  in  the  latter  part  of 
it  (which  is  not  injured  by  being  ridden  over),  there  are 
no  crops  in  the  ground. 

2.  The  damage  done  by  hunting  is  therefore  almost  en- 
tirely confined  to  the  injury — not  great — to  fences,  and 
this,  as  well  as  all  other  damage,  is  paid  for  by  the  mas- 
ters of  hounds  out  of  their  own  pockets  or  out  of  a  hunt 
fund  subscribed  for  that  and  other  purposes. 

3.  The  laws  of  trespass  and  damage  are  strict  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  No  one,  be  he  landlord  or  not,  can 
ride  over  another  person's  land  without  permission,  ex- 
cept at  the  risk  of  being  prosecuted  for  trespass  and  sued 
for  damages  for  any  injury  done.  The  laws  are  admin- 
istered with  strict  impartiality,  alike  to  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor. 

4.  There  are  no  greater  supporters  of  hunting  in  Eng- 
land than  the  farmers,  "  the  poor  man  "  referred  to.  He 
enjoys  the  sport  as  much  as  his  rich  neighbor.  It  is  of 
great  value  to  him,  as  it  not  only  encourages  the  breed- 
ing of  horses,  but  gives  him  opportunities  for  training  his 
horses,  selling  his  hay  and  oats,  and  getting  large  prices 
for  hories  as  hunters  which  would  otherwise  be  of  far  less 
value. 

One  of  the  daily  papers,  I  forget  which,  a  few  weeks 
ago  published  a  report  of  an  interview  with  a  person  who 
had  recently  arrived  in  this  city,  whom  it  described  as  an 
officer  in  the  British  army.  I  forget  the  man's  name. 
This  man  stated  that  he  had  been  sent  out  of  the  way  by 
"  Chamberlain  "  to  prevent  his  giving  evidence  on  the 
Jameson  trial.  I  need  hardly  say  the  man's  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  English  army  list,  and  therefore  he  could 
not  have  been  a  British  officer.  But,  apart  from  this,  it 
must  have  been  evident  to  any  one  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence  that  the  man's  whole  story  was  absurd  and  untrue. 

The  Chronicle,  August  21st,  informed  its  readers  that 
Sir  P.  Grey-Egerton  was  "  heir -presumptive  to  a  duke- 
dom." This  is  certainly  news  which  is  not  known  in 
England.  Will  the  Chronicle  kindly  inform  us  to  what 
dukedom  he  is  heir? 

The  Call  of  August  22d  spoke  of  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
as  "the  field-marshal  of  the  British  army."  Will  the 
Call  be  surprised  to  learn  that  he  has,  since  1885,  been 
Lord  Wolseley,  and  that  he  is  only  one  of  seven  "  field- 
marshals  of  the  British  army"? 

One  of  the  dailies  lately  in  an  article  on  the  late  Sir  E. 
Millais,  stated  that  Lady  Millais  had  obtained  a  divorce 
from  her  first  husband  with  his  "collusion."  Need  I  say 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  truth  in  the  charge  of  collusion? 

The  Chronicle  of  August  21st  published  a  paragraph, 
purporting  to  be  derived  from  Washington,  giving  in- 
formation respecting  an  arrangement  between  Chile, 
Peru,  and  Bolivia,  for  giving  the  latter  state  access  to 
the  Pacific.    The  facts  are  very  incorrectly  given. 

But  for  a  hopeless  muddle  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
beat,  commend  me  to  the  paragraph  in  the  Bulletin  of 
August  26th,  respecting  the  issue  of  a  new  British  Blue 
Book  on  the  Venezuelan  question.  The  paragraph  says  : 
"  It  contains  dispatches  dealing  with  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  Armenia  during  1895-6."  etc.,  and  goes  on  to 
refer  "as  the  chief  point  of  interest"  to  the  dispatches 
of  H.  M.  Embassador  at  Constantinople  ! 

These  are  a  few  among  many  inaccuracies  I  have  lately 
noticed.  Yours  faithfully,  J. 


The  Rontgen  rays  are  a  failure  as  beautifiers. 
A  Frenchman  who  had  heard  that  persons  exposed 
to  the  newly  discovered  rays  found  that  it  caused 
their  hair  to  fall  out,  advertised  himself  as  a 
"beauty  doctor,"  with  the  extirpation  of  super- 
fluous hair  on  the  face  as  his  great  specialty.  He 
immediately  was  visited  by  many  fair  clients  who 
wished  to  be  relieved  of  their  "soft,  silky  mus- 
taches," and  be  coined  money  for  a  while.  But  the 
hair  did  not  disappear,  and  finally  a  deputation 
from  the  Halles  nearly  mobbed  him  in  their  efforts 
to  get  their  money  back.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Rontgen  rays  eventually  cause  hair  to  die  by  dry- 
ing the  skin  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  "  sunburn." 
A  discoloration  of  the  skin  was  discovered  on  the 
neck  of  a  man  employed  by  scientists  as  a  subject 
for  demonstrating  the  rays,  and  examination  re- 
vealed a  marked  discoloration  of  the  skin  on  the 
entire  exposed  side.  His  clothing  had  been  no 
protection  against  the  searching  rays. 


A  professional  ball  game  between  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  teams  of  the  California  League 
will  be  played  at  two-thirty  p.  m.  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon  at  the  new  base-ball  grounds,  corner  Six- 
teenth and  Folsom  Streets,  the  entire  proceeds  of 
the  game  going  to  aid  the  support  of  the  News- 
boys' Training  Home,  located  at  407  Taylor  Street. 
Tickets  are  on  sale  by  the  newsboys  and  at  the 
Home  on  Taylor  Street,  as  well  as  at  Sherman  & 
Clay's  music-store. 


Tiny,  the  smallest  toy  terrier  in  the  world,  died 
recently  in  London.  He  was  less  than  four  inches 
long.  His  late  owner,  Lieutenant  -  General  Sir 
Archibald  Maclaine,  has  had  the  body  stuffed  and 
has  presented  it  to  the  London  Zoological  Garden. 


She—1'  I  want  to  get  a  pint  of  your  best  enamel." 
CUrk—"  Yes,  madam.    Face  or  bicycle  ?  "—Puck. 


f'   ■■"         j      ■   ;i;.-;v 


JAPTIVE    SWEETS 


rzpH 


^.  Flora's 


THE|£ 

MATCHLESS  &&£  & 

PERFUMEjjllP^-^  A 

1  MURRAY  /&tANMAN'S 
FLORIDA  WATER. 

JORTHE  HANDKERCHIEF,TOILET  AND  BATH.! 


THERE  AKE  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  EQUALS 


Louis  Roederer 


Champagne 

Stands  Pre-Eminent 


Finest  in  the  World 


"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry. Dry.  Rich. 


A  reporter  called,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
May  8,  1895,  at  the  residence  of  Mr, 
William  McMahon,  No.  1688  Pearl 
Street,  Brooklyn  Village  (Cleveland),  O., 
to  learn,  if  possible,  the  cause  of  the 
noticeable  improvement  in  his  physical 
condition  over  that  of  a  year  ago,  when 
he  was  a  sufferer  from  indigestion  and 
various  organic  disorders.     "You  see," 
began  Mr.  McMahon,  "  to  start  with, 
my  work — that  of  setting  type  at  the 
case — allows  me  little  chance  of  bodily 
exercise,  and  is  altogether  too  confining 
for  anybody  who  is  in  the  least  subject  to 
indigestion  or  dyspepsia.     Perhaps  not 
more  so  than  many  another  mechanic  or 
artisan  who  is  constantly  indoors  and 
under  severe  mental  strain,  while  the 
physical  development  is  sadly  in  need 
of  something  to  keep  it  in  trim.     Well, 
that  has  been  my  complaint  for  years, 
and  some  months  ago  I  became  very 
bilious,  and  constipation  made  life 
miserable  for  me  at  times.     Then  it  took 
a  seat  in  my  LIVER,  which  became 
noticeably  inactive,  and  I  became  alarmed 
about  it.     The  first  thing  I  turned  my 
attention  to  was  to  secure  a  '  liver 
regulator,'  which,  however,  failed  to 
regulate  ;  next  I  sought  relief  in  '  liver 
pills,'  which  so  pained  and  griped  me 
that  the  cure  was,  I  thought,  worse  than 
the  disease.    The  next  thing  I  did  was 
to  throw  away  the  whole  '  shooting 
match,'  and  resolve  to  take  no  more 
proprietary  medicines.     However,  on 
hearing  my  tale  of  woe,  one  day,  at  the 
office,  a  fellow-workman  offered  me  a 
small  Tabule— Ripans,  he  called  it — 
which,  he  said,  he  would  guarantee  to 
act  on  the  liver.     I  took  it  under  protest, 
expecting  to  be  doubled  up  in  about 
fifteen  minutes  with  the  *  gripes.'     But 
I  was  agreeably  surprised  in  its  action. 
It  was  very  gentle,  and  I  resolved  to  try 
a  box.     Since  then  I  have  gradually  noted 
an  entire  change  in  the  working  of  my 
system,  and  think  that  Ripans  Tabules 
are  the  best  remedy  for  liver  and 
stomach  troubles  this  side  of  anywhere. 
They  are  really  a  substitute  for  physical 
exercise.     Have  one  before  you  go  ?  " 
And  Mr.  McMahon  produced  his  box 
of  "stand-bys"  from  his  inside  pocket 
as  the  reporter  took  his  leave. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  drop 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to 
cal  Company,  No.   10  Spruce  St.. 
viol,  10  cents. 
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..CAMPING.. 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 


To  the  popular  resorts  of  the  great 


Shasta  Region 


Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
Mt.  Shasta  Camp, 

All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  ^Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 

LAKE  TAHOE  and  surroundings   and  the 
many  IAKE   COUNTY  RESORTS. 


Hunting  Case 
Watches  for  Men 

e  The    famous   thin   model  # 

4  "Tuxedo"    movement  in  4 

I  richly  engraved  gold-filled  J 

4  case  is  a  desirable  pocket  | 

4  piece,  very  convenient  in 

?  size — warranted  in  every 

•  way.      Latest  style  dial.  £ 

•  Specially  fine  assortment  * 
?  just  in.  «******«**»**«  J 

j  The  Waterbury  Watch  Co.  ? 

£      New  Office  in  the  Mills  Building,       4 
4  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,.  & 

4.©"-   >•  «*•»•* •# »•  *•€•«•  •*•»©»£» i 

BANK   FITTINGS 

O  (Bee  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

iad  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"No,  Maude,  a  middle-of-the-road  candidate  is 
not  a  bicyclist." — Norristown  Herald. 

"  What  shall  I  do  with  this  article  on  the  city 
drinking  water  ?  "  said  the  Chicago  editor's  assist- 
ant.    "  Boil  it  down,"  was  the  reply. —  Vogue. 

She — "  When  a  man  proposes  to  a  girl,  it  doesn't 
always  mean  that  he  wants  to  marry  her."  He — 
"  No  ;  it  may  be  a  matter  of  necessity." — Life. 

First  Chicago  man — "  What  are  your  plans  for 
the  future?"  Second  Chicago  man — "I  think  I 
will  stop  getting  married  and  settle  down." — Truth, 

Mother  (to  her  boy  sliding  down  the  banisters) — 
"  Fritz,  what  are  you  doing  there  ? "  Fritz — 
"  Making  trousers  for  orphan  boys." — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

The  question  of  the  propriety  of  riding  a  wheel 
to  church  will  probably  remain  an  open  one  until 
the  Pope  issues  a  bicyclical  on  the  subject. — Buffalo 
Commercial. 

"  I  told  her  I  would  lay  the  world  at  her  feet.' 
"What  did  she  say?"  "She  said  if  I  was  that 
athletic  I  ought  to  be  traveling  with  a  show." — 
Chicago  Record. 

Tlie  medium — "  I  am  in  communication  with  the 
spirit  of  the  deceased  Mr.  Soandso.  Does  any  one 
wish  to  ask  him  a  question  ?  "  A  voice — "  Is  it  hot 
enough  for  you  ?  " — Puck. 

Elsie — "  Why  does  your  husband  speak  of  you 
as  his  right  hand  ?  "  Mrs.  Ray — "  Give  it  up,  un- 
less because  he  never  lets  his  right  hand  know  what 
his  left  hand  doeth." — Truth. 

Jack — "  I'm  going  up  now  to  see  Molly  Man- 
love."  Bob — "  Say,  give  me  these  cigars,  old  man  ; 
they  will  only  get  broken  in  your  pocket.  I've 
been  up  there  myself." — Puck. 

Mr.  Hojack — "  You  say  your  wife  is  at  Surflands- 
by-the-Sea.  Are  there  any  men  there  ? "  Mr, 
Tomdik — "There  must  be.  She  writes  that  she 
will  stay  another  fortnight." — Life. 

Van  Demmit — "  So  that's  what  they  call  a  tailor- 
made  girl,  eh?"  Willy  Wilt — "Yes."  Van 
Demmit — "  Ah,  I  don't  wonder  their  fathers  want 
to  shift  the  responsibility." — Vogue. 

Jones  —  "What  kind  of  a  fellow  is  Stone?" 
Brown — "  One  of  the  kind  that  drinks  with  you 
first  and  then  offers  to  shake  you  for  the  second 
round.     Here's  happy  days  I  " — Puck. 

There  in  the  dust,  footsore  and  weary,  he  fell. 
"How  sad,  how  unjust  1 "  the  world  cried,  "to 
perish  in  the  very  sight  of  home  1  "  But  the  umpire 
refused  to  reverse  his  decision. — Rockland  Tribune. 

Casey — "  This  do  be  a  tough  year  for  the  workin' 
man."  Maguire — "How's  that?"  Casey — "  Hickey 
wint  to  the  library  fer  a  book  on  the  rights  of 
labor,  and  they  gev  him  something  called  '  Tarriers 
Burned  Away.'  " — Judge. 

"  Pa,"  said  little  Johnny, . looking  up  from  his 
book,  "  it  says  here  that  the  martyr  was  broken 
upon  the  wheel.  What  does  that  mean  ?  "  "  Oh," 
replied  pa,  "I  guess  he  couldn't  keep  up  his  in- 
stallments."— New  York  Press, 

O'Hoggarty — "  Did  yez  hear  phwot  Hogan  said 
whin  he  fell  aph  dhe  scaffold  an'  lit  in  dhe  mor-r- 
rtar-bed  ?  "  McLubberty — "  Oi  did  not.  Phwot  was 
ut  ?  "  O'Hoggarty — "  Sure,  he  woiped  his  mout', 
an',  sez  he :  '  Begorra,  dhis  is  dhe  way  Oi  git  in 
me  wor-ruk  1 '  " — Puck. 

The  professor — "  You  are  now  gazing,  sorr,  on 
that  wonderful  planet,  Saturn."  The  seeker  after 
science — "  And  what  is  that  smooth,  broad  belt 
running  all  around  it  ?  "  The  professor  (rising  to 
the  occasion) — "  Hem  1  That,  sorr,  is  the  track  of 
the  Saturn  Bicycle  Club."— Pick-Me-Up. 

"  If  I  take  any  more  rides  into  the  country," 
said  the  wearied  young  man,  "it  will  be  after 
night."  "  Too  hot  ?  "  asked  the  idle  man.  "  No. 
But  I  got  a  puncture  about  ten  miles  out  of  town 
the  last  trip  I  took,  and  before  I  could  get  it  fixed 
I  was  surrounded  by  no  less  than  eight  farmers, 
all  wanting  to  argue  about  sixteen  to  one." — Cleve- 
land Leader. 


A  Dandy  Thing  to  Sell! 

I  have  been  doing  so  well  this  summer  selling 
combination  dippers  that  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  others  about  it.  I  have  not  made  as  much 
money  as  some  I  read  about,  but  I  never  make  less 
than  $3,  and  often  $5  a  day  ;  the  dipper  can  be 
used  as  a  fruit-jar  filler  ;  a  plain  dipper  ;  a  fine 
strainer  ;  a  funnel ;  a  strainer  funnel ;  a  sick-room 
warming-pan,  and  a  pint  measure.  These  eight 
different  uses  makes  the  dipper  such  a  necessary 
article  that  it  sells  at  nearly  every  house,  as  it  is  so 
cheap.  You  can  get  a  sample  by  sending,  as  I  did, 
18  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  etc.,  to  W.  H. 
Baird  &  Co.,  Station  A,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  they 
will  mail  you  a  dipper,  and  you  can  go  right  to 
work.  Any  one  can  make  $3  or  $4  a  day  anywhere. 
A  Reader. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring1 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pnre  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acres.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nutg, 
and  pruneg,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desireg  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  degiring  sucli  a  home  may  address 
E.   K.   ALSIP   &  CO., 
Room  No.  9,  Mills  Building. 


p.    J. F. Cutter 

Kt  EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 
k.  a  staple 
family  and 
medicinal 
whiskey 
for  a 
quarter-century. 


E.  MARTIN 

efe    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAU   FKANCISCO. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS. 

Mining  Machinery 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  8.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
nDd  political.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 


HON-£ST£XiZj     cfe    CO. 

DEALERS  n  A  P  C  P  OF  ALL 

in  i  Hi  Cn  kinds 


JE^ftVl  401-403  Sansome  St. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM 

Cleanses    and   beautifies  the    bait. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    growth. 
Never   Faile  to   Eeetore    Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Corel  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 

BOcj  and  81.00  at  Drnggjatfl 


HINDERCORNS. 
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If  those  persons  who  are  engaged  in  spreading  rumors 
discrediting  the  Argottaut,  and  accusing  it  of  dishonest  and 
dishonorable  political  methods,  will  come  out  into  the  open, 
they  will  greatly  oblige  us.  Let  them  stop  whispering  in 
back-rooms  and  sheltering  themselves  behind  irresponsi- 
ble reporters ;  let  them  make  their  accusations  openly, 
and  accept  the  responsibility  for  their  slanders.  We 
urge  them  to  do  so.  We  are  extremely  anxious  for  them  to 
do  so.  We  would  take  great  pleasure  in  forcing  them  to 
defend  their  statements  in  the  courts  and  mulcting  them  in 
heavy  damages  for  libel. 


The  Argonaut  is  rejoiced  to  see  that  the  movement  for  a 
Nonpartisan  Non-Partisan  Sound  -  Money  League  is  a 
Sound-money  success.  On  Friday,  September  nth,  a 
League.  cay  was  jssued  by  Mr.   Henry  J.    Crocker, 

urging  the  business  men  of  the  city  to  meet  for  the  purpose 
of  organizing  such  a  league.  On  Monday,  September  14th, 
the  leading  business  men  of  the  city  met  at  the  Chamber  of 


Commerce,  and  were  called  to  order  by   Mr.  Crocker.     He 
said  in  his  opening  speech  : 

"This  assemblage  is  solely  in  the  interest  of  a  sound- 
money  campaign,  and  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up 
a  non-partisan  ticket,  or  acting  in  opposition  to  any  of  the 
present  organizations  that  are  working  for  the  election  of 
sound-money  candidates.  Our  object  will  be  to  dissemi- 
nate the  doctrine  of  sound  money,  and  to  educate  the 
voters  of  California,  to  the  end  that  the  State  may  send  an 
electoral  vote  that  will  assure  us  sound-money  legislation 
for  at  least  the  next  four  years." 

After  some  debate  on  questions  of  detail,  the  business 
men  present  organized  under  the  name  of  the  California 
Sound-Money  League.  Horace  Davis  was  unanimously 
elected  president,  and  Henry  J.  Crocker  and  George  A. 
Newhall  were  chosen  vice-presidents.  Thomas  Brown, 
cashier  of  the  Bank  of  California,  was  elected  treasurer,  and 
T.  Carey  Friedlander,  secretary.  An  executive  committee 
was  appointed,  the  executive  committee  to  divide  itself  into 
sub-committees  for  the  purpose  of  securing  subscriptions. 

The  success  of  the  movement  has  been  unprecedented. 
The  day  after  it  was  organized,  Mr.  Crocker  was  interviewed 
by  the  Evening  Post,  and  said  : 

"In  twenty  minutes,  while  I  was  walking  from  the  corner 
of  Third  and  Market  Streets  to  my  office  on  California 
Street,  I  obtained  twelve  hundred  dollars  in  subscriptions 
toward  the  sound-money  campaign.  It  was  given  practically 
unasked.  People  came  and  offered  money,  instead  of  the 
committee  being  forced  to  go  and  ask  for  it.  Yesterday's 
meeting  was  a  complete  success.  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans attended  it,  and  the  Democrats  are  as  enthusiastic 
as  the  Republicans  in  support  of  the  idea  that  sound  money 
is  an  absolute  necessity  to  the  honorable  future  of  the  coun- 
try." 

As  Mr.  Crocker  said,  there  are  numerous  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans  in  the  organization,  although  the  Demo- 
cratic newspaper  organs  are  endeavoring  to  make  out  that 
the  league  is  merely  an  auxiliary  to  the  Republican  organi- 
zation. To  disprove  this  it  is  only  necessary  to  say  that 
several  officers  of  the  league  are  Democrats.  Thomas 
Brown,  the  treasurer,  is  a  Democrat.  So  is  T.  Carey 
Friedlander,  the  secretary. 

In  an  interview,  Mr.  Friedlander  said  :  "The  league  is 
intended  to  be  an  entirely  non-partisan  organization,  having 
in  view  merely  the  making  of  the  best  fight  possible  for 
sound  money.  If  it  were  not  non-partisan,  I,  as  a  Demo- 
crat, certainly  would  not  be  in  it." 

Henry  P.  Sonntag  also  was  interviewed,  and  said  :  "  The 
league  will  make  a  straight-out  and  effective  fight  for  sound 
money — a  fight  that  will  be  a  business  man's  contest,  con- 
ducted by  business  men." 

Judge  James  A.  Waymire  also  said  in  an  interview  : 
"  The  new  organization  is  possessed  of  peculiar  capacities 
for  securing  the  financial  support  of  the  business  com- 
munity, and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  aid  most  effectively 
in  the  campaign." 

The  community  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  unselfish 
attitude  of  these  business  men.  They  are  giving  their 
time,  their  assistance,  and  their  money  toward  a  purely 
civic  end  —  the  maintenance  of  an  honest  monetary 
standard.  They  are  doing  it  with  no  hope  of  reward,  for 
they  are  not  politicians.  They  are  doing  it  under  dis- 
agreeable circumstances,  for  non-partisan  movements  are  not 
looked  upon  by  politicians  with  a  favorable  eye.  But  they 
are  doing  it  all  the  same.  All  honor,  then,  to  these  unselfish 
and  patriotic  business  men  of  San  Francisco  who  have  or- 
ganized the  league. 

Not  the  least  honor  belongs  to  the  organizer — Mr.  Henry 
J.  Crocker.  There  are  always  plenty  of  men  to  be  found 
who  will  tell  what  ought  to  be  done,  but  few  who  will 
go  and  do  it.  Mr.  Crocker  belongs  to  the  latter  class.  He 
is  always  a  public-spirited  citizen — he  is  ever  ready  to  spend 
his  time  and  his  money  for  the  furtherance  of  worthy 
public  ends.  He  has  been  associated  with  many  civic  enter- 
prises of  value  to  the  city  and  the  State.  But  valuable  as 
his  services  have  been,  there  is  nothing  he  has  done  which 


deserves  more  strong  and  earnest  praise  from  his  fellow- 
citizens  than  his  organization  of  the  California  Sound-Money 
League. 


Republican 
Victory 
in  Maine. 

about  Maine. 


The  Republican  triumph  in  Maine,  coming  on  the  heels  of 
the  Republican  victory  in  Vermont,  has 
caused  rejoicings  among,  sound-money  men. 
Many  Republicans  have  felt  a  little  weak 
She  has  always  been  unsound  on  the  money 
question.  She  was  a  greenback  State  in  the  greenback  days, 
and  she  has  a  free-silver  candidate  on  the  Popocratic  Presi- 
dential ticket.  For  these  reasons,  many  Republicans  believed 
that  if  the  Republicans  barely  held  their  own  in  Maine,  it 
would  be  encouraging.  In  fact,  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  gave  out  that  a  Republican  majority  under  35,000 
would  be  construed  as  a  Democratic  victory. 

But  the. result  has  astounded  the  Democrats  and  fired  the 
Republicans  with  enthusiasm.  The  Republican  victory  is 
the  most  sweeping  ever  won  by  any  party  in  the  history  of 
Maine.  The  Republicans  have  carried  every  county  in  the 
State ;  they  have  elected  every  State  senator  ;  they  have 
elected  at  least  140  out  of  the  155  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives ;  they  have  elected  every  county  official  ; 
they  have  given  every  legislator  elected  the  largest  majority 
ever  received  ;  they  have  elected  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  by  the  largest  majority  ever  given  to  a  candi- 
date for  that  office  ;  and  they  have  polled  the  largest  Re- 
publican vote  ever  cast  at  a  State  election.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  vote  for  the  Democratic  candidate  is  the  smallest 
ever  cast,  with  one  exception.  The  Democratic  vote  fell  off 
forty  per  cent,  from  1892.  About  half  of  this  has  gone  to 
swell  the  Republican  vote,  and  the  other  half  is  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  disgusted  Democrats  who  stayed  at 
home.  The  Populist  and  Prohibition  vote  has  also  fallen 
off  about  twenty-six  per  cent,  from  1892.  The  Republican 
majority  as  we  write  is  over  50,000,  and  is  still  rising.  Reed 
has  been  elected  to  Congress  in  the  first  district  with  a  plu- 
rality of  over  10,000,  Dingley  has  11,000  plurality  in  the 
second  district,  Milliken  12,000  in  the  third,  and  Boutelle 
15,000  in  the  fourth. 

The  Democratic  papers  are  stupefied  by  this  sweeping 
victory  in  Maine,  and  now,  having  nothing  else  to  say,  are 
endeavoring  to  cause  dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  victorious 
Republicans.  The  Examiner  of  September  16th  contains 
a  dispatch,  saying : 

"  At  the  Democratic  head-quarters  in  Washington  it  is  claimed 
that  the  Maine  election  is  not  a  victory  for  Governor  McKinley,  but 
rather  a  rebuff.  The  statement  is  broadly  made  that  in  all  of 
Speaker  Reed's  speeches  during  the  Maine  campaign  he  purposely 
abstained  from  making  any  allusion  to  or  complimentary  remarks 
upon  Governor  McKinley,  confining  his  addresses  simply  to  the 
issues  between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parlies  as  defined 
by  the  platforms  of  the  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  conventions.  Mr. 
Reed's  ultimate  purpose,  it  is  charged,  was  to  demonstrate  that 
Maine  could  and  would  be  carried  by  an  increased  majority  through 
his  own  influence  and  personality,  independently  of  Governor  Mc- 
Kinley and  Mark  Hanna,  who  seem  to  have  cut  no  figure  whatever 
in  the  canvass.  Naturally,  Speaker  Reed  was  grievously  disap- 
pointed over  his  failure  to  secure  the  Presidential  nomination,  and 
be  has  not  forgiven  Governor  McKinley  and  Mr.  Hanna.  Mr. 
Reed  and  his  immediate  friends  claim  that  they  forced  the  accept- 
ance of  the  gold-standard  honest-money  plank  by  the  St.  Louis 
convention.     Therefore  the  result  in  Maine  is  a  Reed  victory." 

All  of  these  statements  are  bald  lies.  If  Mr.  Reed  were 
sulking  in  his  tent,  he  would  not  have  taken  the  part  he  has 
in  the  campaign  which  has  resulted  in  so  glorious  a  victory. 
As  to  the  statement  that  Mr.  Reed's  friends  claim  that  they 
"  forced "  the  gold-standard  plank,  they  made  no  such 
claims.  Even  if  they  had,  the  claim  would  have  been 
futile,  as  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  plank  was  written  by 
Western  men,  fathered  by  Western  men,  and  inserted  in  the 
platform  by  Western  men.  H.  H.  Kohlsaat,  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Times- Herald,  was  present  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Platform  Committee  with  Mr.  Hanna,  and  is  authority  for 
this  statement.  But  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  deny  these 
Democratic  lies.  At  the  close  of  the  very  dispatch  in  which 
these  false  statements  are  made,  there  is  a  brief  announce- 
ment to  the  effect  that  both  McKinley  and  Hanna  1 
congratulatory  messages  to  Mr.  Reed  on  his  succe 
paign  in  Maine. 

These  two  elections  in  Vermont  and  Maine,  : 
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so  soon  upon  the  heels  of  the  other,  make  timely  the  ques- 
tions, are  the  farmers  Populists,  and  do  they  believe  in  free 
silver  and  Mr.  Bryan's  ideas?  That  they  do  is  a  wide- 
spread belief  which  is  entertained  by  Republicans  as  well  as 
Democrats.  In  fact,  the  Democrats  are  basing  their  hopes 
of  success  on  agricultural  discontent.  Yet  John  M.  Stahl, 
secretary  of  the  Farmers'  National  Congress,  in  a  recent 
article  says  that  the  agricultural  portion  of  the  community 
has  always  been  in  favor  of  sound  money.  In  1S68, 
when  the  Democratic  Presidential  nominees,  Seymour 
and  Blair,  proposed  to  pay  the  national  debt  in  green- 
backs, the  Republicans  took  direct  issue  with  them. 
Nearly  every  farming  State  in  the  Union  gave  a  majority 
against  the  greenback  heresy.  New  York  city  gave  Sey- 
mour 60,000  majority  ;  the  rest  of  the  State  went  for  Gen- 
eral Grant  by  50,000  majority.  Philadelphia  gave  the  Dem- 
ocrats a  small  majority  ;  the  rest  of  Pennsylvania  went  for 
General  Grant  and  sound  money.  In  1872,  the  Republican 
party  again  stood  for  the  national  credit,  and  every  agricult- 
ural State  voted  to  pay  the  national  debt  in  coin,  and  not  in 
fiat  greenbacks.  Mr.  Stahl  shows  that  the  Populist  party 
has  always  secured  its  greatest  support  in  the  cities.  His 
article  is  a  striking  one,  and  his  statistics  can  not  be  assailed. 
The  elections  which  have  taken  place  in  Vermont  and 
Maine — both  States  whose  population  is  made  up  almost  en- 
tirely of  farmers — would  seem  to  sustain  the  theory  ad- 
vanced by  Mr.  Stahl.  The  farmers  of  America  will  maintain 
the  national  honor  of  America. 


The  postal-primary  system  suggested  in  these  columns  is 
Possibilities  of  attracting  considerable  attention.  The  plan, 
a  Postal  as     briefly    outlined    last    week,    offers    an 

Primary.  effective  method   of  bringing  out  that  class 

of  citizens  who  do  not  usually  attend  the  primaries,  and  who 
confine  their  political  activity  to  voting  at  the  regular  elec- 
tion for  such  candidates  of  the  political  parties  as  they  ap- 
prove of.  The  Non-Pariisan  committee  has  decided  to  hold 
a  convention,  increasing  the  membership  to  fifty.  This  is  a 
good  move  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  the  postal-primary  system 
would  make  the  body  more  representative,  and  would  inter- 
est a  greater  number  in  the  success  of  the  ticket. 

The  Argonaut  suggested  last  week  that  the  Non-Partisan 
committee — a  body  composed  of  prominent  citizens,  who 
have  the  confidence  of  the  community  and  are  animated  by 
a  sole  desire  to  secure  a  proper  administration  of  the  affairs 
of  the  city — should  meet  together  and  prepare  a  list  of 
twenty-five  voters  for  each  precinct  in  the  city.  These 
voters  should  be  citizens  who  have  not  been  prominently 
connected  with  any  political  organization,  and  men  who 
have  no  personal  end  to  serve.  They  should  be  representa- 
tive of  every  class  in  the  community.  The  names  of  these 
voters  could  then  be  enrolled  and  numbered  in  regular  order. 
This  would  give  a  body  of  7,325  voters,  a  number  more  than 
twice  as  large  as  is  necessary  to  make  an  independent  nom- 
ination by  petition.  The  total  vote  for  mayor  at  the  last 
election  in  this  city  was  a  few  votes  less  than  60,000.  The 
law  requires  that  an  independent  nomination  shall  be  in- 
dorsed by  "  five  per  cent,  of  the  entire  vote  cast  at  the  last 
preceding  election  in  the  State,  district,  or  political  division 
for  which  the  nomination  is  to  be  made."  Such  a  nomina- 
tion in  this  city  would  therefore  require  3,000  signatures. 
The  Non-Partisan  ticket  is,  of  course,  entitled  to  a  place  upon 
the  ballot  without  petition,  but  3,000  being  recognized  as  the 
legal  minimum  of  voters  that  can  be  represented,  a  body  of 
more  than  twice  that  number  would  have  just  so  much  more 
force. 

This  list  of  voters  having  been  prepared,  the  committee 
would  receive  nominations  for  delegates  to  the  convention 
and  for  candidates  for  city  offices.  Each  nomination  would 
be  accompanied  by  a  suitable  fee  to  cover  the  necessary  ex- 
penses and  nothing  more.  These  nominations  could  be 
made  by  the  candidates  themselves,  or  by  their  friends  in 
their  behalf  and  with  their  consent.  These  names  would 
be  placed  upon  ballots,  the  ballots  inclosed  in  envelopes 
properly  numbered  according  to  the  Australian  plan — 
the  numbers  being  those  on  the  committee's  roll,  however, 
and  not  the  registration  numbers  —  and  mailed  to  the 
selected  list  of  7,325  voters.  These  voters' would  mark  the 
ballots  according  to  their  preferences,  and  re-mail  them  to 
the  committee,  by  whom  they  would  be  counted,  and  the  re- 
sult declared.  In  such  an  election  there  is  not  the  neces- 
sity for  secrecy  that  is  required  in  a  general  election.  No 
man  objects  to  letting  the  candidates  for  delegates  to  a 
nominating  convention  know  that  he  voted  for  them.  The 
voting  for  candidates  for  office  in  conventions  is  already 
public.  It  would,  therefore,  be  a  safeguard  against  fraud  to 
have  the  ballots  signed  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
voter.  This  would  be  an  additional  check  for  fraudulent 
plicate  voting.  A  plurality  of  the  votes  cast  would  be 
\'-ient  for  the  nomination  of  delegates,  but  candidates  for 

7  offices,  who  would  be  placed  upon  the  ticket  without 
action  of  the  convention,  should  be  indorsed  by  an  absolute 


majority  of  the  voters,  to  prevent  combinations  being  made 
that  would  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  movement. 

A  convention,  so  selected,  might  contain  such  names  as 
the  following  :  From  the  northern  part  of  the  city  might  be 
selected  Captain  John  Birmingham,  J.  Gundlach,  Benjamin 
T.  Lacy,  R.  D.  Chandler,  Barclay  Henley,  Joseph  L.  Moody, 
Stewart  Menzies,  Julius  Bandman,  Joseph  Brittan,  \V.  W. 
Sanderson,  and  L.  C.  Babin. 

In  the  central  part  of  the  city  are  George  \V.  Beaver, 
John  Rosenfeld,  Thomas  Brown,  N.  Van  Bergen,  L.  S. 
Adams,  W.  B.  Harrington,  L.  H.  Bonestell,  Christian  Reis, 
Captain  Oliver  Eldridge,  Michael  Castle,  and  Henry  E. 
Highton. 

In  the  northern  part  of  the  Western  Addition  the  names 
are  so  numerous  that  they  will  suggest  themselves  to  the 
reader,  but  we  name  a  few  :  William  Alvord,  James  Caro- 
lan,  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Frederick  W.  Zeile,  Charles  J.  Swift, 
Gordon  Blanding,  Vanderlyn  Stow,  and  W.  Frank  Goad. 

In  the  southern  part  of  that  section  are  J.  Alva  Watt, 
Captain  Charles  Goodall,  Frank  P.  Deering,  Henry  Payot,  J. 
W.  Carmany,  Dr.  John  Nightingale,  S.  C.  Bigelow,  Sheldon 
G.  Kellogg,  A.  H.  Loughborough,  Edward  Kruse,  and  P. 
N.  LilienthaL 

In  the  southern  part  of  the  city  are  Louis  A.  Garnett, 
Frank  J.  Symmes,  Henry  B.  Russ,  Reuben  H.  Lloyd, 
Irving  M.  Scott,  Captain  Whitelaw,  Joseph  A.  Dona- 
hoe,  and  Charles  C.  Bemis.  In  the  Mission  are  G.  H. 
Umbsen,  James  D.  Phelan,  Henry  N.  Clement,  Henry  F. 
Williams,  Dr.  C.  M.  Blake,  Charles  H.  Mann,  James  H. 
Code,  Alfred  J.  Rich,  Thomas  Jennings,  J.  Henry  Mangels, 
and  Robert  Bragg. 

These  names  are  merely  presented  by  way  of  suggestion 
as  to  the  class  of  men  who  might  compose  such  a  conven- 
tion, and  to  show  how  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
city  the  available  material  is.  A  ticket  nominated  by  a  con- 
vention of  such  representative  citizens  would  command  the 
support  of  the  respectable  voters  throughout  the  city.  The 
plan  suggested  by  the  Non-Partisan  committee  is  open  to 
the  objection  that,  while  the  members  are  all  prominent  and 
representative  citizens,  the  body  is  a  small  one,  and  its 
selection  smacks  of  secrecy  and  star-chamber  methods. 
There  is  nothing  to  lose  and  everything  to  gain  by  adopting 
the  postal-primary  system. 

The  threadbare  shibboleth  that  "  protection  makes  the  rich 

Millions  from  richer  and  ,he  P00r  P00rer  "  has  in  the  last 
Mines,  Billions    three   years    become    too   worn    to    hold    a 

from  Factories.    patch        jf     we    have    proVed  anything,     we 

have  proved  that  when  we  sink  the  tariff  below  the  protec- 
tion point,  the  rich  become  poor  and  the  poor  become  pau- 
pers. Can  we  close  our  eyes  to  this  universal  issue,  and  de- 
lude ourselves  with  the  belief  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  mine-owners  will  bring  prosperity  for 
all  ?  Why  should  so  small  a  portion  of  the  people  obscure 
with  their  selfish  interests  the  crying  needs  of  the  whole 
country  ? 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  estimated  that  the  output  of  all 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  United  States,  in  the  year 
1889,  was  $97,735,730.  In  order  to  compare  these  figures 
with  the  statistics  of  manufacture,  which  have  been  brought 
down  to  the  year  1890,  we  will  put  the  output  of  gold  and 
silver  at  the  round  sum  of  $100,000,000,  one-third  of  which 
was  gold.  Of  this  production,  about  eighty-eight  millions,  or 
eight-ninths  of  the  whole,  was  mined  in  California,  Colorado, 
Montana,  Utah,  and  Nevada — five  States,  while  over  sixty- 
eight  millions  of  it  was  mined  in  three  States — California, 
Colorado,  and  Montana.  It  is  a  local  and  extremely  sec- 
tional- interest.  The  combined  population  of  the  five  States 
named  was  2,006,153  in  1890.  That  is  about  90,000  less 
than  the  single  State  of  Michigan  for  the  same  year.  Yet 
it  is  this  small  minority  that  proposes  to  dictate  the  issue 
to  their  fellow-citizens.  They  were  the  representatives  of 
this  minority  who  said,  in  the  last  Congress,  "  You  shall  not 
have  protection,  you  shall  not  have  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment, until  you  raise  the  market  price  of  our  product." 

The  eleventh  census,  that  of  1890,  startles  one  with  the 
statement  that  the  gross  value  of  the  products  of  manu- 
facture in  the  United  States  in  1 890  was  more  than  nine  bill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  that  the  net  value  after  deducting  the 
cost  of  raw  materials  was  over  four  billions  of  dollars.  And 
was  it  local?  Every  one  knows  that  the  streams  which 
flowed  from  it  irrigated  every  part  of  our  national  life.  No 
township  of  New  England,  no  imperial  county  of  the  West, 
that  did  not  share  in  its  beneficence.  Shall  we  protect  it  ? 
Or  shall  we  let  it  wither  while  we  sit  idle,  watching  the  mine- 
owner  dig  for  silver?  More  than  two  billions  of  dollars 
was  paid  in  wages  to  labor  by  the  factories  in  1890.  When 
the  factory  closes,  the  pay-roll  closes.  Do  the  people  care 
about  this  ?  Or  is  it  gratification  enough  for  them  to  see  the 
silver  producer  prosper  ?  The  miners  dug  a  hundred  mill- 
ions of  dollars  out  of  the  mines,  but  the  laborers  dug  more 
than  two  thousand  millions  out  of  the  factories. 

California  ranks  as  the   greatest  of  gold-mining  States, 


and  one  of  the  three  highest  in  production  of  both  gold  and 
silver.  As  a  manufacturing  State,  California  is  twelfth  in 
the  Union,  and  yet  her  manufactured  product  was  over  two 
hundred  and  thirteen  millions  of  dollars  in  value  in  1890 — 
more  than  twice  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  produced  in 
the  whole  country  in  any  year.  California  mines  the  least 
silver  of  the  five  States  named  above.  Why  should  she 
prefer  to  open  mints  to  free  silver  rather  than  open  mills  to 
free  labor  ?  Her  factories  produced  two  hundred  millions 
more  of  wealth  in  1890  than  did  all  her  mines.  San  Fran- 
cisco alone  turned  out  thirty-five  millions  more  from  facto- 
ries than  the  whole  United  States  did  from  mines.  Where, 
then,  is  her  chief  interest  ? 

Colorado,  although  regarded  as  essentially  a  mining  State, 
yet  produced  forty-two  and  a  half  millions  in  manufactures, 
as  against  thirty  millions  in  mining.  With  free  trade  the 
balance  would  undoubtedly  be  reversed  in  Colorado,  but 
would  that  benefit  her  manufacturers,  her  farmers,  and  her 
workingmen  ? 

The  States  in  which  the  mining  output  exceeded  the  value 
of  manufacture  were  four — Idaho,  Montana,  Nevada,  and 
Utah ;  and  the  combined  population  of  the  four  was 
470,210,  considerably  less  than  that  of  our  two  little  sis- 
ters, Rhode  Island  and  Delaware.  With  protected  indus- 
tries, the  manufactures  in  these  four  States  would  soon 
outstrip  mining,  and  the  farmer  and  the  herder  would  peo- 
ple their  countless  valleys. 

Let  us  waive  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  free,  un- 
limited, and  independent  coinage  of  silver  at  sixteen  to  one, 
and  for  the  moment  admit  that  it  would  be  generally  ad- 
vantageous. What  would  be  the  situation  ?  The  next  ad- 
ministration will  surely  be  dominated  either  by  the  Popo- 
crats,  pledged  to  free  silver  and  the  most  radical  free  trade, 
or  by  the  Republicans,  pledged  to  a  sound  currency  and 
protection  to  manufacture  and  labor.  We  can  not,  there- 
fore, obtain  both  protection  and  free  coinage.  Even  if  both 
are  good,  a  choice  must  be  made.  Which  shall  it  be  ? 
With  the  election  of  Bryan,  protection  would  be  a  dead  let- 
ter and  free  coinage  would  place  the  United  States  in  the  rear- 
rank  with  India,  China,  and  Mexico.  With  the  Republican 
party  in  power  and  a  statesman  at  the  helm,  our  great  in- 
dustries would  receive  a  stimulus,  national  credit  would  be 
secure,  labor  would  have  the  opportunities  which  should  al- 
ways be  open  to  it,  and  a  new  era  of  progress  would  set  in 
as  a  fit  closing  for  the  nineteenth  century.  Shall  it  -be  open 
mints  with  repudiation,  stagnation,  and  confusion,  or  open 
mills  with  prosperity  and  honor  ? 


The  defects  in  the  law  relating  to  embezzlement  were  referred 
The  Law  t0  'D  mese  columns  last  week  in  commenting 

Concerning  upon  the  instruction  of  Judge  Bahrs  to  the 

Embezzlement.  jury  t0  aCqUjt  ;n  tne  Harvey  case.  In  that 
particular  case  the  instruction  of  the  judge  was  based  upon 
a  section  of  the  civil  code  which  provides  that  the  title  to  a 
certificate  of  stock  is  transferred  by  indorsement  and  change 
of  possession.  The  intention  to  transfer  the  title  was  held 
by  the  judge  to  be  unnecessary.  Whether  this  ruling  was  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  law  or  not  need  not  be  con- 
sidered here.  The  case  was  decided  upon  that  ruling,  and 
from  it  there  is  no  appeal. 

There  is,  however,  in  the  law  of  embezzlement,  as  in  all 
other  branches  of  the  criminal  law,  a  tendency  to  favor  the 
accused  unduly.  There  is  no  branch  of  the  law  that  is  more 
technical,  or  that  is  more  strictly  construed.  The  criminal 
law  in  this  country  is  based  upon  the  English  law,  which  has 
been  built  up  from  the  decisions  and  legislation  of  centuries. 
The  judge  was  a  prosecutor  rather  than  an  impartial  arbi- 
trator. He  represented  the  crown  rather  than  the  people, 
and  the  body  of  the  law  was  built  up  with  the  idea  of  pro- 
tecting the  accused  from  unjust  oppression.  The  situation 
has  been  entirely  changed  since  that  time.  The  court  now 
represents  society,  and  the  intention  of  the  law  should  be  to 
protect  the  community  and  not  to  protect  the  criminal. 

It  has  been  held  in  this  State,  in  the  case  of  Ex  Parte 
Hedley,  that  in  order  to  convict  of  the  crime  of  embezzle- 
ment, four  facts  must  be  proved.  It  is  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  accused  was  an  agent,  that  he  received  the  property 
of  the  principal,  that  he  received  it  in  the  course  of  his  em- 
ployment, and  that  he  converted  it  to  his  own  use  with  the 
intent  to  steal.  It  is  necessary  that  all  of  these  facts  should 
be  proved,  and  in  several  cases  justice  has  been  defeated  by 
an  inability  to  prove  that  the  property  was  received  in  the 
course  of  the  employment  or  that  it  was  converted  with  the 
intent  to  steal. 

In  the  Hedley  case,  the  accused  was  an  agent  of  Wells 
Fargo  &  Co.,  in  Nevada.  It  was  a  part  of  his  business  to 
draw  telegraphic  orders  for  money  on  the  company  in  San 
Francisco,  adding  to  the  order  a  private  sign  as  an  addi- 
tional safeguard  against  fraud.  He  drew  such  orders  in 
favor  of  a  broker  who  was  purchasing  mining  stock  for 
Hedley's  account,  and  the  money  was  passed  to  Hedley's 
credit.     A  question  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  was 
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raised,  but  it  was  held  that  the  actual  conversion  took  place 
in  San  Francisco,  though  the  orders  had  been  drawn  in 
Nevada,  and  Hedley  was  convicted. 

An  illustration  of  the  extreme  technicality  that  some- 
times governs  these  cases  is  presented  by  a  trial  that  took 
place  in  England.  An  agent  received  the  property  of  his 
principal,  with  instructions  that  he  was  to  charge  thirty 
shillings  for  its  use.  He  charged  only  six  shillings,  and 
converted  the  money  to  his  own  use.  It  was  held  that,  in 
acting  contrary  to  his  instructions,  he  went  outside  of  his 
employment,  and,  therefore,  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of 
embezzlement.  Another  leading  case  is  found  in  the 
Massachusetts  reports.  One  Butterick  received  some  bonds 
as  security  for  a  promissory  note,  and  converted  the  bonds 
to  his  own  use.  This  case  turned  upon  the  fact  that  the  law- 
prescribed  one  penalty  for  the  conversion  of  collateral  secur- 
ity and  another  for  embezzlement,  and,  therefore,  the  con- 
version did  not  constitute  the  crime  of  embezzlement. 

Throughout  the  body  of  these  decisions  there  is  a  notice- 
able tendency  to  turn  upon  technicalities  that  defeats  the 
cause  of  justice.  The  whole  criminal  law  could  be  improved 
by  simplification,  and  there  is  an  opportunity  for  some 
young  lawyer  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  to  make 
a  name  for  himself  and  at  the  same  time  to  perform  a  serv- 
ice to  the  community. 

^ — 

It  has  been  asserted  in  these  columns  that  the  free  and  un- 
France's  limited   coinage  of   silver,  by   this  country 

Experience  alone,  can  result  in  nothing  but  silver  mono- 

with  Silver.  metallism.  This  is  disputed  by  the  advocates 
of  silver.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  meet  the  denial  is  to  cite 
the  experience  of  France  during  this  century.  That  country 
has  been  confidently  held  forward  as  one  that  has  enjoyed 
free  coinage  for  nearly  a  century.     What  are  the  facts  ? 

The  modern  monetary  system  of  France  is  based  upon  the 
law  of  1803,  which  made  the  franc — a  silver  coin  weighing 
five  grammes,  900  fine — the  unit  of  value.  Besides  this  coin 
and  its  multiples  in  silver,  the  law  provided  for  gold  twenty 
and  forty-franc  pieces,  the  ratio  being  fixed  at  15/2  to  1. 
The  market  ratio  at  that  time  was  15.41,  but  it  was  thought 
that  silver  would  soon  fall  in  value,  and  15.50  was  fixed 
upon  as  the  point  it  would  probably  reach.  Theories,  as 
such,  did  not  enter  the  minds  of  the  legislators  ;  there  was 
no  thought  of  a  bimetallic  system — that  theory  was  devel- 
oped many  years  later.  They  found  gold  and  silver  already 
represented  in  the  coinage,  and  continued  them.  The  change 
was  principally  an  adjustment  to  the  decimal  system. 

The  ratio  between  silver  and  gold  was  fixed  at  15.50  to  I. 
What  was  the  result  ?  At  -no  time  from  that  day  to  the 
present  has  the  market  ratio  coincided  with  the  legal  ratio. 
After  five  years  of  fluctuation  above  and  below  the  mint  price, 
the  price  of  silver  dropped,  and  remained  below  for  six 
years.  Then  it  rose  and  remained  above  for  six  years. 
Again  it  dropped,  in  1S20,  and  until  1850 — a  period  of 
thirty-one  years — it  remained  below  the  mint  price.  In 
185 1  it  rose,  and,  with  the  exception  of  1852,  remained 
above  until  1867.  In  that  year  it  fell,  and  has  continued  to 
fall  ever  since.  These  fluctuations  divide  the  history  of 
French  coinage  from  1803  to  1876 — when  the  mints  were 
closed  to  the  coinage  of  silver — into  six  periods.  During  the 
first  (1803-7),  silver  fluctuated.  From  1808  to  18 13,  the 
market  price  was  below  the  mint  price.  From  1814  to  1819, 
it  was  above.  From  1820  to  1850,  it  was  below.  From 
1850  to  1867,  it  was  above.  From  1867  to  1875,  it  was 
below.     These  dates  are  all  inclusive. 

The  official  figures  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the 
precious  metals  prior  to  1822  are  not  obtainable,  and  from 
that  year  until  1830  the  gold  and  silver  are  not  separated. 
Prior  to  the  latter  date,  therefore,  they  have  no  value  for 
the  present  inquiry.  Dismissing  the  first  period  as  having 
no  bearing,  we  may  consider  the  second  and  third  briefly. 
During  the  second  period  (180S-13),  when  the  market  price 
of  silver  was  below  the  mint  price,  the  coinage  of  the 
French  mints  was  :  gold,  $77,220,320,  and  silver,  $144,- 
277,275.  Silver  was  worth  more  as  coin  than  as  bullion, 
and,  therefore,  nearly  twice  as  much  silver  as  gold  was 
brought  to  the  mint  to  be  coined.  During  the  third 
period  (1814-19),  the  market  price  of  silver  was  above  the 
mint  price — it  was  worth  more  as  bullion  than  as  coin. 
The  coinage  of  the  mint  during  this  period  was  :  gold, 
$67,018,808  ;  silver,  $40,924,037. 

It  is  during  the  fourth  period  (1820-50)  that  the  official 
figures  become  sufficiently  complete  to  enable  us  to  trace  the 
effects  of  the  divergence  between  the  market  and  mint  ratios. 
Throughout  the  thirty-one  years  silver  was  over-valued  in 
the  coinage.  There  was,  therefore,  a  profit  in  importing 
silver  and  having  it  coined.  Of  the  twenty-two  years 
(1830-50)  that  the  statistics  cover,  there  was  not  one  when 
the  imports  of  silver  did  not  exceed  the  exports.  In  1830 
the  net  imports  were  $30,000,000  ;  in  1831,  $36,200,000  ; 
in  1834,  $20,000,000;  in  1838,  and  again  in  1841,  nearly 
$25,000,000;  in  1843,  over  $20,000,000;  in  1848,  over 
$42,500,000;  in  1849,  nearly  $50,000,000.    During  the  whole 


period  the  total  net  imports  of  silver  were  $460,000,000. 
In  1S32  the  imports  of  silver  were  $12,000,000,  and  the  ex- 
ports of  gold  nearly  $8,006,000.  During  the  period,  1S34-8, 
the  imports  of  silver  were  $93,200,000,  the  exports  of  gold, 
$10,200,000.  During  1841-7  the  imports  of  silver  were 
$116,800,000,  the  exports  of  gold,  $20,000,000.  The  coin- 
age of  the  French  mints  tells  the  same  story.  During  the 
whole  period  (1S20-50),  the  coinage  of  silver  amounted  to 
$637,291,110,  and  of  gold  only  $96,664,270. 

In  1S50  the  discoveries  in  California  and  Australia  began 
to  affect  the  markets  of  Europe.  Immense  quantities  of 
gold  began  to  pour  in.  At  the  same  time  a  development  of 
the  trade  of  India  and  the  far  East  created  a  great  demand 
for  silver.  The  market  ratio,  under  the  influence  of  these 
two  forces,  began  to  fall,  and  silver  was  again  undervalued 
in  the  coinage.  It  was  exported  in  large  quantities,  the  total 
net  exports  for  the  period  (1851-67)  amounting  to  more 
than  $333,000,000.  At  the  same  time  gold  poured  into 
France,  the  net  imports  being  $675,000,000.  In  1851,  the 
beginning  of  the  period,  the  Bank  of  France  held  about 
$16,500,000  in  gold  and  $85,400,000  in  silver,  the  latter 
forming  85  per  cent,  of  the  reserve.  In  1866,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  these  figures  were  reversed.  The  bank  held 
$115,200,000  in  gold  and  $27,200,000  in  silver,  the  latter 
forming  now  only  19  per  cent,  of  the  total.  The  same  effect 
is  seen  in  the  coinage.  The  gold  amounted  to  $584,833,- 
905,  and  the  silver  to  $6,232,660.  During  the  period 
1820—50  the  gold  formed  13  per  cent,  of  the  coinage  ;  dur- 
ing 1850-67  it  formed  more  than  99  per  cent. 

In  1S66  the  fall  in  the  price  of  silver  began,  and  its  ratio 
began  to  go  up.  In  that  year  the  market  ratio  was  15.43. 
The  next  year  it  was  15.57  ;  by  1869  it  had  reached  15.60  ; 
during  the  next  two  years  it  was  at  15.57  again  ;  in  1872 
it  was  15.65;  in  1873,  15.92;  in  1874,16.17;  in  1875, 
16.62.  This  was  all  prior  to  the  closing  of  the  French 
mints;  six  years  of  it  was  prior  to  the  "crime  of  1873." 
During  these  years,  when  silver  was  overvalued  in  the 
coinage,  the  net  imports  of  that  metal  amounted  to  $259,- 
400,000. 

Such  was  the  experience  of  France  while  its  mints  were 
open  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver.  At  no 
time  was  the  market  ratio  affected  by  the  legal  ratio.  It 
rose  and  fell  according  to  outside  influences.  It  poured  into 
the  country  when  it  was  over-valued  in  the  coinage,  and  gold 
poured  out.  When  a  change  in  the  market  price  made 
silver  more  valuable  as  bullion  than  as  coin,  it  flowed  out  of 
the  country,  and  gold  took  its  place.  This  is  not  abstract 
theorizing,  but  a  plain  statement  of  what  actually  took  place 
before  France  abandoned  the  system  that  the  silver  advocates 
would  now  have  this  country  adopt.  At  no  time  was  the 
legal  ratio  as  far  from  the  market  ratio  as  is  16  to  1  from 
the  market  ratio  to-day. 

The  supreme  court  has  decided  that  the  provisions  of  the 
The  Supreme  County  Government  Act,  extending  the  terms 
Court  and  of  county  officers  to  four  years,  applies  to 

San  Francisco,  g^  Francisco.  By  this  decision  the  follow- 
ing officials  have  had  their  terms  extended  for  two  years  : 
District-Attorney  William  S.  Barnes,  Sheriff  Richard  I. 
Whelan,  County  Clerk  Charles  Curry,  County  Recorder 
Thomas  J.  Glynn,  Coroner  W.  J.  Hawkins,  Public  Adminis- 
trator A.  C.  Freese,  Superintendent  of  Schools  Madison 
Babcock,  Assessor  John  D.  Siebe.  This  will  diminish  the 
number  of  officials  to  be  voted  for  at  the  coming  municipal 
election,  although  the  number  still  remaining  to  be  elected  is 
large.  Nearly  all  of  the  officials  thus  maintained  in  office 
for  two  years  more  are  those  whose  offices  are  the  ones  con- 
trolling most  of  the  municipal  patronage.  There  will,  there- 
fore, be  very  few  "pickings  "  in  the  coming  election. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  the  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  has  been  received  with  much  dissatisfaction  in  San 
Francisco.  It  is  the  law  because  it  is  the  judgment  of  the 
majority  of  the  court.  But  the  Argonaut  is  more  im- 
pressed by  the  dissenting  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Temple 
and  Chief-Justice  Beatty  than  with  that  of  the  majority.  It 
is  striking,  also,  that  the  two  dissenting  justices  are  the  most 
able  jurists  on  the  California  supreme  bench.  The  remarks 
of  Mr.  Justice  Temple  in  his  dissenting  opinion  seem  to  us 
to  be  unanswerable.  The  distinction  made  by  the  majority 
of  the  court  between  county  officers  and  city  officers  in  a 
consolidated  city  and  county  seems  to  us  most  peculiar.  If 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  has  both  city  officers 
and  county  officers,  what  did  the  consolidation  of  the  city 
and  the  county  effect  ?  The  majority  of  the  court  seem  to 
have  made  out  of  the  consolidated  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco  a  City  of  San  Francisco  and  a  County  of  San 
Francisco.  In  short,  they  have  de-consolidated  the  city  and 
county  which  were  consolidated  so  many  years  ago.  We 
fail  to  see  how  they  arrive  at  their  conclusions,  because  the 
California  constitution  repeatedly  recognizes  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco  as  constituting  a  class  apart  from 
ordinary  counties. 

However,  there  is  no  use  crying  over  spilled  milk.     The 


opinion  of  the  supreme  court  is  the  law.  The  only  way  for 
San  Francisco  to  get  out  of  the  control  of  the  legislature' 
and  to  acquire  control  of  her  own  city  government  is  to 
pass  the  new  charter.  But  against  the  new  charter  there 
are  arrayed  the  police  department,  the  fire  department,  all 
the  office-holders,  all  the  politicians,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.     That  would  seem  to  settle  its  fate. 


President  Horace  Davis,  of  the  California  Sound-Money 
the  Sound-Money  League,  after  consultation  with  the  vice- 
ExscirrivE  presidents,  H.  J.   Crocker  and  George  A. 

Committee.  Newhali,  selected  twenty-five  leading  busi- 

ness men  as  the  executive  committee  of  the  league.  The 
names  of  these  gentlemen  are  as  follows  : 

Frank  L.  Brown Wholesale  Wire  Manufacturer 

John  J .  Valentine President  Wells  Fargo  &  Co. 

C.  S.  Houghton Manufacturer 

Albert  Castle Wholesale  Grocer 

Louis  Gerstle Alaska  Commercial  Company 

Harry  A.  Williams Canner  and  Packer  of  Fruits 

John  Dolbeer Lumber  Dealer 

Julian  Sonntag Powder  and  Explosive  Manufacturer 

Albert  Dunham Wholesale  Boots  and  Shoes 

William  C.  Johnson Laborer,  Union  Iron  Works 

Wakefield  Baker Manufacturer  Agricultural  Implements 

C.  A.  Hooper Wholesale  Furniture  Manufacturer 

Oscar  Lewis President  Builders'  Exchange 

Hugh  Craig President  Chamber  of  Commerce 

C.  D.  Salfield Associated  Improvement  Clubs 

Percy  T.  Morgan California  Wine-Growers'  Association 

C.  R.  Allen Coal  and  Shipping 

E.  B.  Cutter Produce  Merchant 

M.  L.  Requa Mining 

H.  P.  Sonntag Real  Estate 

A.  Sbarbaro Italian-Swiss  Colony 

Levi  Strauss Wholesale  Clothier 

Jos.  Brandenstein Tobacco  and  Cigars 

Albert  Gerberding. Grain  Dealer 

From  the-foregoing  list,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  committee 
represents  almost  every  branch  of  mercantile  business, 
while  labor  is  represented  by  William  C.  Johnson,  the  im- 
provement clubs  by  C.  D.  Salfield,  and  the  Italian-Swiss 
Colony  by  A.  Sbarboro.  The  committee  is  a  good  one,  and 
will  do  good  work. 


Banks 
Beginning 
to  Burst. 


The  suspension  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Helena, 
Mont,  is  just  announced.  Here  was  a 
bank  which,  as  lately  as  the  middle  of 
July  last,  issued  a  statement  showing  lia- 
bilities of  three  and  a  half  millions,  against  which  were 
assets  aggregating  over  four  millions.  Behind  the  bank 
stands,  besides  others,  its  president,  whose  wealth  we  have 
seen  publicly  estimated  in  the  last  week  at  ten  millions  of 
dollars,  and  the  wealthy  Davis  estate  of  Butte,  whose 
representative  is  reported  to  have  been  on  hand  the  day 
before  the  suspension  with  cash  to  tide  over  the  temporary 
difficulties.  In  addition  to  these  things,  bearing  on  the 
bank's  condition,  we  have  the  statement  of  the  manager, 
who  says  the  bank  "will  pay  all  depositors  in  full,  and  a 
dividend  to  stockholders."  , 

In  the  light  of  these  statements,  the  question  naturally 
arises,  why  has  a  bank  in  so  favorable  a  condition  as  this, 
closed  its  doors  ?  We  can  only  reply  that  it  is  simply  one 
more  evidence  of  the  timidity  of  capital.  Another  proof  of 
McKinley's  terse  remark,  "  Confidence  in  business  is  suc- 
cess ;  lack  of  confidence  is  ruin."  We  see  evidences  of  its 
truth  on  every  hand.  They  are  campaign  documents  spread 
before  the  people  as  object-lessons,  in  such  plain  print  that 
he  who  runs  may  read.  On  November  3d  next,  an  election 
will  be  held  in  this  country,  the  importance  of  which,  to  in- 
dividual interests  and  to  national  prosperity,  falls  little  short 
of  the  issues  of  i860.  The  object-lessons  now  being  given 
have  a  direct  connection  with  the  coming  election,  and 
should  have  their  proper  effect  at  the  ballot-box,  or  they  will 
have  fallen  on  dull  ears  and  sightless  eyes.  These  object- 
lessons  are  held  up  to  our  gaze  in  the  aversion  of  capital  to 
invest  in  new  enterprises  ;  in  the  tendency  of  that  already 
invested  to  draw  the  lines  of  expense  to  the  narrowest  cir- 
cle ;  in  the  tendency  of  banks  to  suspend,  notwithstanding 
their  ability  to  pay  all  demands  ;  in  the  tendency  of  banks 
to  realize  their  assets,  and  the  objection  they  have  to  in- 
creasing their  loans  or  extending  those  already  made  ;  in 
the  determination  of  increasing  numbers  of  individuals  to 
hold  their  small  means  in  their  own  hands,  which,  we  are 
told,  has  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold  from  San  Francisco  banks  alone  ;  in  the  insist- 
ence of  contractors  that  their  payments  shall  be  made  in 
gold  ;  and  in  the  threatening  attitude  of  foreign  capitalists, 
who  are  watching  for  the  moment  when  they  shall  withdraw 
their  investments  from  a  country  where  capital  is  proclaimed 
to  be  the  enemy  of  the  people,  and  where  threats  of  repudi- 
ation of  individual  and  national  debts  are  heard  in  every 
quarter. 

Why  should  we  wonder  then  that  a  bank  located  in  one 
of  the  seething  centres  of  the  free-silver  delusion  should 
close  its  doors  two  months  before  the  election,  r 
to  await  the  event,  with  the  certainty  of  disaster  wh 
overwhelm  them  if  the  wild  schemes  of  the  Brya 
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racy  become  facts.  Hard  as  it  is  on  depositors,  the  action 
of  the  bank  is  good  business  judgment  and  must  often  be 
followed  in  times  like  the  present.  Capital  is  timid,  and 
lack  of  confidence  is  ruin. 

This  is  truly  a  campaign  of  education.  When  it  is  ended, 
we  may  be  in  the  condition  of  the  boy  whose  face  was  muti- 
lated by  a  mule's  hoof.  He  was  not  so  handsome,  but  he 
knew  a  great  deal  more.  Every  thinking  man  is  reaching 
out  more  and  more  to  know  what  is  right,  and  we  hope  with 
the  purpose  to  do  it.  Campaign  committees  are  distributing 
arguments  on  both  sides  with  a  lavish  hand.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  is  furnishing  the  arguments  of 
both  parties  free  to  their  employees,  and  earnest  speakers 
are  explaining  those  arguments  daily  to  large  and  intensely 
interested  audiences  in  every  corner  of  the  land. 

Will  the  unfortunate  depositors  in  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Helena,  and  their  neighbors  who  have  not  yet 
been  caught  in  a  similar  trap,  heed  these  object-lessons  ? 
Will  they  not  see,  before  it  is  too  late  to  avert  disaster, 
that  the  confidence  which  safeguards  business  can  not 
come  through  the  wild  schemes  of  our  latest  financial 
tinkerers,  when  the  mere  threat  to  inaugurate  them  spreads 
ruin  through  the  land  ?  Will  they  not  realize  that  the  wise 
management  of  a  nation's  finances  must  be  given  to  states- 
men, not  to  a  combination  of  windy  orators  backed  by 
selfish  interests  ? 

The  one  hope  in  this  crisis  rests  in  the  intelligence  of  our 
people  and  in  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  to  know  what  is 
true.  We  urge  them  to  read,  study,  and  consider,  with 
the  literature  of  all  parties,  the  experiences  of  the  past 
and  the  object-lessons  of  the  present,  like  an  open  book  be- 
fore them.  Do  they  wish  to  reduce  their  country  to  the 
level  of  China,  India,  and  Mexico  ?  Do  they  wish  to  see 
their  children  crying  for  bread,  as  their  fathers  for  work, 
while  they  grow  up  to  inherit  the  effects  of  the  blunders  of 
their  sires  ?  Do  they  wish  to  see  progress  arrested,  and  the 
wheels  of  industry  idly  rusting  on  their  useless  shafts  ?  Then 
let  them  follow  the  path  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Bryan  and  his 
coadjutors,  debase  our  coin,  drive  capital  from  the  country,  ( 
close  the  mills,  and  inaugurate  a  period  of  disaster  com- 
pared to  which  the  bursting  of  the  Mississippi  bubble  in 
France  was  a  millennium. 

But  if  they  wish  this  country  to  be  again  vocal  with  the 
factory's  whistle  and  the  hum  of  busy  wheels  ;  if  they  wish 
to  see  labor  have  its  just  reward,  and  the  furnace  fires 
burning  brightly  in  our  laboratories  and  work-shops,  let 
them  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  party  of  progress,  protection, 
and  prosperity  ;  a  party  whose  name  is  a  synonym  for  loy- 
alty, patriotism,  and  devotion  to  the  country's  best  interests  ; 
a  party  that  advocates  a  currency  as  stainless  as  its  country's 
flag  and  a  policy  that  will  enable  the  people  to  earn  it. 


In  speaking  last  week  of  the  employment   of  women  and 

„  „  minors  for  fifteen  hours  on  Saturdays  in  the 

Shorter  Hours  j 

for  Women  Emporium,  reference  was  made  to  the  fact 

Workers.  tj,at  tije  modern  tendency  is  toward  shorter 

hours  for  work  and  longer  hours  for  recreation  and  rest. 
In  some  cases  this  result  has  been  brought  about  by  agree- 
ment between  the  employers  and  their  employees.  A  nota- 
ble instance  of  this  kind  was  the  successful  issue  of  the  early- 
closing  agitation  in  this  city  several  years  ago.  In  other 
cases  it  has  been  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  and  in  still 
others  public  opinion  has  expressed  itself  through  the 
medium  of  legislative  enactment,  and  the  early  -  closing 
movement  has  been  enforced  by  the  officers  of  the  law. 

The  legislative  movement  in  this  direction  has  grown 
through  the  efforts  to  regulate  the  labor  of  women  and  chil- 
dren in  factories.  The  statute-books  of  the  various  States 
fairly  bristle  with  provisions  intended  to  protect  this  class  of 
laborers,  and  the  laws  of  Massachusetts  go  unusually  far  in 
throwing  safeguards  around  women  and  children  in  such 
employment.  By  degrees  the  more  general  of  these  pro- 
visions have  been  extended  to  cover  such  employees  in  mer- 
cantile as  well  as  in  manufacturing  establishments.  Manu- 
factures in  this  State  have  not  been  developed  to  the  point 
they  have  reached  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  pressure 
urging  the  employment  of  women  and  children  in  such  es- 
tablishments is  not  so  strong.  Comparatively  little  attention 
has  therefore  been  given  to  these  subjects.  There  are  some 
factory  laws,  but  they  apply  almost  exclusively  to  official  in- 
spection and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  regulations.  It 
may  therefore  be  of  interest  to  review  briefly  the  more  re- 
cent provisions  in  the  different  States  looking  to  the  regula- 
tion of  the  hours  of  labor. 

Massachusetts  and  New  York  have  taken  the  lead  in  this 
direction,  as  they  do  in  most  such  reforms,  but  the  other 
States  have  not  lagged  behind.     In   1890  Virginia  passed  a 
law  providing  that  ten  hours  should    constitute   the   maxi- 
mum for  a  day's  work  for  women  and  minors  under  four- 
^en  years  of  age.     New  York  already  had  a  similar  law  on 
s  statute-books  applying  to  women  under  twenty-one  years 
'  of  age  and  all  minors  under  eighteen  years.     Massachusetts 
passed  a  law  that  went  into  effect  on  July  1,  1891,  forbid- 


ding the  working  of  such  employees  between  the  hours  of 
ten  o'clock  p.  M.  and  six  A.  M.  The  next  year  Indiana  and 
Missouri  adopted  laws  providing  that  seats  should  be  pro- 
vided for  girls  working  in  manufacturing  or  mercantile 
establishments — a  provision  tending  in  the  same  direction 
as  the  others,  but  the  hours  of  labor  were  not  regulated. 
Ohio  also  prescribed  separate  retiring-rooms  for  female  em- 
ployees. The  following  year  the  law  of  Massachusetts  was 
amended,  and  a  provision  introduced  forbidding  the  em- 
ployment of  women  and  minors  of  less  than  eighteen  years 
of  age  in  factories  for  more  than  fifty-eight  hours  in  any 
one  week.  This  was  two  hours  less  than  the  ten-hour  day 
for  one  day  in  the  week.  In  New  Jersey,  it  was  provided 
that  all  employees  in  factories  should  have  a  half-holiday 
on  Saturdays.  This  reduced  the  hours  of  labor  still  further. 
In  Iowa,  a  law  was  adopted  requiring  seats  to  be  fur- 
nished in  manufacturing  and  mercantile  establishments  for 
all  female  employees.  In  1894  the  law  of  Massachusetts 
was  again  extended,  and,  besides  requiring  seats  for  female 
employees,  it  was  provided  that  minors  employed  in  mercan- 
tile establishments  should  not  be  required  to  work  more 
than  sixty  hours  a  week.  In  1895  Minnesota  adopted  a 
law  prescribing  ten  hours  as  a  legal  day's  work  for  all 
women  except  those  employed  on  farms  or  in  domestic 
service,  and  for  all  minors  under  eighteen  years  of  age. 
In  New  York,  a  law  extending  the  provisions  of  the  factory 
inspection  law  to  mercantile  establishments  just  failed  of 
passage. 

This  year  the  advocates  of  the  law  in  New  York  were 
more  successful ;  it  was  approved  by  Governor  Morton  on 
April  23d,  and  went  into  operation  on  the  first  day  of  this 
month.  It  applies  to  all  males  under  the  age  of  sixteen 
years  and  all  females  of  less  than  twenty-one  years.  The 
service  of  such  employees  is  limited  to  ten  hours  in  any  one 
day,  and  not  more  than  sixty  hours  of  work  can  be  required 
of  them  in  any  one  week.  The  time  of  employment  must 
not  begin  earlier  than  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  nor  can 
it  continue  later  than  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Those  who  work 
until  ten  o'clock  would  not  begin  work  until  noon  ;  those 
who  begin  at  seven  o'clock  would  finish  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon.  An  exception  to  this  provision  is  made  for  the 
holiday  season,  and  from  December  1 5th  to  January  1st 
this  limitation  does  not  apply.  The  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  board  of  health,  and  eleven  inspectors 
— eight  of  them  women — have  been  appointed  by  that  body 
to  see  that  the  provisions  are  carried  out. 

This  law  has  not  been  enacted  as  the  result  of  any  agita- 
tion or  organization  on  the  part  of  the  clerks  or  employees, 
and  the  initiative  did  not  come  from  them.  It  has  been 
vigorously  pushed  by  a  number  of  public-spirited  and 
humane  citizens.  Among  these  the  most  prominent  and 
active  have  been  a  body  of  women,  patrons  of  the  larger 
dry-goods  stores,  who  felt  that  the  girls  who  waited  upon 
them  were  overworked  and  ill-treated.  The  Emporium  has 
violated  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  such  a  law  every  week 
since  it  has  been  opened.  Were  such  a  law  in  force  in  this 
State,  the  inspectors  would  soon  see  that  the  Emporium  was 
closed  at  a  reasonable  hour  on  Saturdays  as  well  as  other 
days,  or  that  extra  employees  were  engaged  to  work  during 
the  extra  hours. 


Papers  Stand 
on  Silver. 


The  position  of  the  interior  press  is  very  different  from 
How  California  that  of  the  journals  in  a  large  city.  The 
latter  are  not  closely  in  touch  with  the 
masses  to  whom  they  appeal.  Those  who 
write  the  matter  that  is  published  and  those  who  decide  what 
shall  be  published  come  into  personal  contact  with  only  a 
limited  class  of  the  population.  They  can  only  guess  at  the 
opinions  of  the  others  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  receipts 
of  the  business-office,  and  these  guesses  are  always  more  or 
less  tinged  with  error.  The  interior  press,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  closely  in  touch  with  the  people  whom  it  addresses. 
The  editor,  who  is  also  news-gatherer,  is  personally  ac- 
quainted with  them  and  with  their  opinions.  He  has  per- 
haps less  opportunity  for  independence,  but  he  can  more 
clearly  reflect  their  opinions,  for  when  the  policy  of  the 
paper  runs  counter  to  the  ideas  of  the  community,  the 
editor  is  very  soon  brought  to  a  realization  of  the  fact. 

It  therefore  becomes  of  interest  to  examine  the  attitude 
of  the  interior  press  in  this  State  on  the  money  question. 
A  list  of  one  hundred  and  ten  papers,  selected  at  haphazard 
from  every  section  of  the  State  and  including  papers  of 
every  shade  of  political  opinion,  has  been  taken  as  the  basis 
of  the  following  conclusions.  This  list  includes  thirty  papers 
published  in  the  northern  agricultural  counties,  twenty  in  the 
central  agricultural  counties,  and  twenty-seven  in  the  southern 
agricultural  counties.  The  counties  where  lumber  is  the 
principal  product  are  represented  by  four  papers,  the  bay 
counties — exclusive  of  San  Francisco — by  thirteen,  and  the 
mining  counties  by  sixteen.    . 

In  this  list  of  one  hundred  and  ten  papers,  forty-two  advo- 
cate the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  sixty-eight  indorse  the  Re- 


publican  platform,  calling  for  a  single  gold  standard  until 
silver  can  be  coined  by  international  agreement.  Of  the 
nineteen  papers  in  the  list  that  usually  pursue  an  independent 
course  in  politics,  eleven  are  for  gold  and  eight  are  for 
silver.  This  political  campaign  has  been  peculiarly  marked 
by  the  number  of  papers  that  have  abandoned  their  party  on 
the  financial  issue  and  supported  the  candidates  of  the  oppo- 
sition party.  This  movement  has  been  more  pronounced  in 
the  Eastern  States  than  in  the  West,  and  has  been  more 
prevalent  among  papers  formerly  Democratic  than  among 
those  of  Republican  leanings.  The  long  list  of  leading  and 
influential  Democratic  papers  that  have  bolted  the  nomina- 
tion of  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  referred  to  in  these  columns 
several  times.  In  this  State,  the  movement  has  not  been  so 
strong,  and  the  tendency  has  been  in  an  opposite  direction. 
Only  one  paper  formerly  Democratic  has  been  found  that  is 
now  advocating  the  gold  standard,  while  four  Republican 
papers  have  come  out  in  favor  of  silver. 

In  the  northern  agricultural  counties  the  advocates  of 
gold  and  silver  are  equally  divided,  there  being  fifteen 
papers  advocating  each  side.  Del  Norte,  Sutter,  Yolo,  and 
Yuba  have  each  one  paper  for  gold  and  one  for  silver. 
Butte  County  is  equally  divided,  with  two  on  each  side. 
Colusa  and  Glenn  have  no  advocates  of  gold  on '  the  press, 
while  Siskiyou  and  Tehama  have  no  advocates  of  silver. 
Napa  and  Solano  have  each  two  advocates  of  gold  and  one 
of  silver.  Lake  has  two  advocates  of  silver  against  one  of 
gold,  and  Sonoma  has  three  for  silver  to  one  for  gold. 

The  central  agricultural  counties  have  eleven  papers  sup- 
porting gold  and  nine  supporting  silver.  Sacramento  and 
Santa  Cruz  are  equally  divided  ;  Merced  and  San  Luis 
Obispo  have  one  silver  publication  apiece  ;  Santa  Clara  has 
two  supporters  of  gold  and  San  Benito  one ;  San  Joaquin 
and  Tulare  have  two  for  gold  and  one  for  silver  ;  and 
Monterey  has  two  for  gold  against  three  for  silver.  Among 
the  Southern  agricultural  counties,  the  large  percentage  of 
the  Eastern  population  is  reflected  in  the  attitude  of  the 
press  on  this  question.  There  are  seventeen  papers  sup- 
porting gold  and  only  ten  favoring  silver.  The  gold  advo- 
cates outnumber  the  silverites  two  to  one  in  Fresno  and 
San  Diego,  and  four  to  one  in  Los  Angeles.  In  Kings, 
Madera,  Orange,  and  San  Bernardino,  there  are  no  support- 
ers of  silver.  In  Ventura  the  forces  are  equally  divided, 
and  in  Kern  and  Santa  Barbara  there  are  two  silver  advo- 
cates to  one  of  gold. 

Among  the  mining  counties  it  would  be  supposed  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  people,  as  reflected  in  the  press,  would  be 
found  to  be  in  favor  of  gold.  California  is  the  greatest 
gold-producing  State  in  the  Union.  The  populations  of 
these  counties  lying  along  the  western  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  get  their  living  from  the  gold  mines.  So 
little  silver  is  produced  in  the  State  that  it  cuts  practically 
no  figure.  It  is  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  press  of 
this  section  would  be  strongly  in  favor  of  the  gold  standard, 
and  such  is  the  case.  There  are  twelve  papers  advocating  ' 
gold,  and  only  four  advocating  silver.  Calaveras  has  three 
papers  for  gold,  Nevada  two,  El  Dorado,  Placer,  Shasta, 
and  Sierra  one  each,  and  in  none  of  these  counties  is  there 
a  supporter  of  silver.  Amador,  Stanislaus,  and  Tuolumne 
are  equally  divided,  and  Mono  has  one  paper  supporting 
silver. 

To  the  north  of  this  city  are  two  counties  whose  principal 
industries  are  lumbering  and  grazing.  In  Humboldt  there 
are  two  advocates  of  gold,  and  in  Mendocino  one  on  each 
side  of  the  question.  The  bay  counties  have  their  interests 
very  largely  centred  in  San  Francisco,  and  they  are  influ- 
enced by  those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact.  In  Alameda 
there  re  six  papers  favoring  gold,  in  Marin  two  favoring 
go1  me  favoring  silver,  in  Contra  Costa  and  San  Mateo 

tr  .is  are  equally  divided. 

■is  has  been  stated,  this  review  is  based  upon  a  list  of  one 
hundred  and  ten  papers.  Others  were  examined,  but,  with 
an  acute  appreciation  of  what  is  politic,  they  avoid  taking  j 
any  stand  upon  the  political  situation.  It  may  be  that  a 
more  extensive  examination  of  the  papers  published  in  this 
State  would  modify  these  conclusions  somewhat,  but  the  list 
used  was  representative,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  the  re- 
sults would  be  changed.  One  point  is  striking  in  connection 
with  this  examination.  The  more  isolated  the  community, 
and  the  less  it  comes  into  contact  with  the  outer  world,  the 
stronger  is  the  silver  sentiment. 

The  monthly  statement  of  the  public  debt,  issued  from  the 
„  Treasury  Department  at  the  end  of  August, 

Growing  shows  that  the  debt  has  increased  during 

Public  Debt.  the     month    of     August    $12,342,684.      The 

public  debt  at  present  is  $978,497,196.  We  hope  that  inde- 
pendent voters  who  are  wavering  between  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  tickets  will  note  the  above.  The  Demo- 
cratic administration  has  borrowed  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars  to  pay  the  current 
expenses  of  the  government,  and  it  is  still  running  behind 
twelve  millions  a  month. 


September  zi,  1896. 


THE 


ARC  ON  AUT. 


A    FLIGHT    TO    THE    POLE. 


How  Aitken's  Air-Ship  Traversed  the  Land  of  Ice. 


My  air-ship  was  a  complete  and  perfect  success.  An  ex- 
tended trial  trip  had  demonstrated  that  the  vertical  propeller 
was  capable  of  raising  the  ship  to  a  height  far  beyond  that 
of  the  highest  mountains  on  the  earth,  while  the  horizontal 
propeller  could  easily  drive  it  ahead  at  a  speed  of  two  hun- 
dred miles  an  hour.  It  answered  the  helm  more  readily 
than  any  vessel  that  ever  rode  the  waves,  and  its  course 
could  be  deflected  up  or  down  with  equal  readiness.  In 
fact,  I  at  last  had  ready  to  my  hand  the  means  of  accom- 
plishing my  great  project.  On  the  evening  of  the  third  day 
after  the  trial  trip,  I  drove  up  to  my  ranch,  near  Knight's 
Landing,  where  the  air-ship  had  been  built,  unknown  to  all 
the  world  save  James  Auchincloss,  the  Scotch  machinist  who 
had  assisted  me  in  putting  the  parts  together  as  they  arrived 
from  the  foundry  in  San  Francisco.  He  had  shared  with 
me  the  perils  and  triumphs  of  the  trial  trip.  Now,  as  I 
drove  my  light  wagon  up  to  the  door,  after  a  trip  to  the 
ferry,  Auchincloss  came  out  to  help  me  to  unload.  Having 
handed  out  supplies  of  bread,  crackers,  and  various  kinds  of 
canned  delicacies,  together  with  some  wine  and  spirits,  1 
flung  out  six  buffalo  robes,  and  the  same  number  of  heavy 
blankets. 

"  Hallo,  Mr.  Aitken  1  "  exclaimed  Auchincloss.  "  You've 
got  wraps  enough  for  the  North  Pole." 

"  Glad  you  think  so,"  replied  I  ;  "  that's  just  where  we're 
going." 

"  The  devil  it  is,"  returned  he,  blowing  a  cloud  of  unusual 
dimensions  from  his  pipe  ;  "  all  right,  if  you  say  so." 

"  These  robes  and  blankets  were  the  best  I  could  do,  Jim. 
I  pretty  well  cleaned  out  the  store  at  the  Ferry,"  said  I,  as 
we  went  into  the  house  and  sat  down.  "  We  can  make 
rough  moccasins  out  of  the  robes  lined  with  blankets  that  I 
think  will  serve  us  ;  but  I  propose  stopping  at  one  of  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company's  settlements,  or  else  at  some  Esqui- 
mau village,  if  we  are  lucky  enough  to  strike  one,  to  get 
more  suitable  wraps.  We  couldn't  have  got  anything  better 
than  these,  even  in  San  Francisco,  unless  specially  made  to 
order.  My  principal  reason  for  bringing  such  a  supply  of 
spirits  was  for  purposes  of  barter.  Money  is  nearly  value- 
less in  those  desolate  regions,  and  as  nature  in  northern  lati- 
tudes craves  alcohol,  I  decided  that  spirits  would  procure  us 
what  we  wanted  more  readily  than  anything  else.  Neither 
did  I  wish  to  postpone  the  voyage  any  later,  since  we  are 
just  entering  on  the  six  months'  Polar  night.  By  regulating 
the  time,  however,  we  can,  barring  accidents,  make  the  trip 
to  the  Pole  and  back  under  continuous  sunshine.  I  shall 
only  stop  there  long  enough  to  locate  approximately,  by 
observation,  the  true  position  of  that  extreme  point  of  the 
earth's  axis  where  diurnal  rotation  ceases,  and  to  mark  the 
spot  by  some  sign  recognizable  by  future  explorers." 

"  All  right,  boss,"  said  Auchincloss,  "  I  don't  doubt  you 
can  do  it.  A  man  that  can  build  an  air-ship  can  go  to  the 
North  Pole  in  it.     When  do  we  start  ? " 

"To-morrow  morning,  at  daybreak — half-past  four." 
"  Then  let's  go  to  bed." 

Day  broke  dim  over  the  hills  and  plains  of  Stanislaus 
County  as,  after  a  hasty  breakfast,  we  stowed  into  the  vessel 
the  things  I  had  bought  on  the  previous  night.  We  also  car- 
ried in  our  stove  and  clamped  it  securely  to  the  cabin  floor, 
piling  in  at  the  same  time  about  half  a  cord  of  wood  for  fuel. 
Two  ten-gallon  kegs  of  water  completed  the  commissariat. 
I  secured  a  small  but  beautifully  fitted  compass,  with  all  mod- 
ern appliances,  at  the  forward  end  of  the  cabin,  where  it 
would  be  furthest  removed  from  the  influence  of  the  iron  ; 
and,  beside  it,  a  very  fine  chronometer.  This  latter  marked 
just  twelve  minutes  to  five  as  Auchincloss,  standing  by  the 
engine,  turned  on  the  air,  and,  under  the  enormous  draught 
of  the  horizontal  fans,  our  vessel  with  a  singing  noise  rose 
vertically  into  the  air. 

The  moving  panorama  beneath  us  now  began  to  be  beau- 
tiful in  the  extreme.  I  purposed  keeping  roughly  in  the 
region  lying  between  the  120th  and  I22d  meridians  of 
longitude,  deviating  from  a  strict  northerly  course  where 
necessary  to  avoid  a  mountainous  country.  We  therefore 
passed  in  a  north-westerly  direction  over  Farmington  and 
Linden;  crossed  the  Calaveras  River  at  5:04;  the  Mokel- 
umne  at  5:10;  the  Cosumnes  at  5:14;  and  were  scouring 
about  five  miles  to  the  east  of  Sacramento  at  5:20.  By 
six  A.  M.,  we  had  passed  Red  Bluffs  and  Cottonwp  [,  and 
were  abreast  of  the  Black  Buttes  of  Lassen  ;  while  ?way 
to  the  north,  seventy  miles  across  the  intervening  <_  of 

Shasta,  and  in  that  of  Siskiyou,  the  white  cone  whic.  es 
its  name  to  the  afore-mentioned  district  pierced  the  cloud- 
less ether.  Still  keeping  up  the  main  water-shed  of  the 
Sacramento,  at  6:20,  we  skirted  the  western  base  of  Mt. 
Shasta,  which  towered  twelve  thousand  feet  above  us.  Ten 
minutes  later  we  were  just  crossing  the  Oregon  line,  having 
passed  over  more  than  four  degrees  of  latitude,  or  three 
hundred  miles,  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  The  vessel  was 
answering  expectation  ;  the  pressure  in  the  receiver  was 
only  eighty  pounds,  and  the  discharges  of  cartridges  in  the 
condenser  had  been  kept  to  twelve  a  minute.  Auchincloss 
continued  to  smoke  imperturbably,  and  went  methodically 
round  with  his  oil-can. 

We  now  and  again  made  a  divergence  to  the  north-east  to 
avoid  the  Cascade  range  of  mountains.  At  7:45  we  sighted 
the  Columbia  River,  and  crossed  into  Washington  Territory 
at  the  Dalles.  Striking  still  eastward  into  the  valley  of  the 
Yakima,  Mt.  Adams,  Mt.  Rainer,  and  Mt.  Aiks  were 
successfully  left  behind  us  during  the  next  half-hour. 
Here,  the  mountains  becoming  more  broken,  we  had  to 
rise  to  a  height  of  nearly  six  thousand  feet  to  avoid  their 
ridges.  At  8:30  we  crossed  the  49th  parallel  and  entered 
British  territory.  The  next  three  hours  were  passed  at 
a  great  altitude,  for  we  were  continually  approaching  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  These  we  crossed  between  9:50  and 
10:15,  at  an  altitude  of  eight  thousand  feet  by  the  barom- 
eter, and  entered  upon  a  region  much  colder  than  that  which 


we  had  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  range.  I  now  lit  the 
stove,  as  it  was  getting  sharp  and  cold,  for  the  sun  was  no 
higher  in  the  heavens  than  it  had  been  two  hours  earlier, 
though  it  had,  of  course,  swung  further  to  the  south.  I 
also  spread  out  my  charts  upon  the  table,  and  at  12  noon 
I  took  a  sextant  observation,  and  determined  the  latitude  to 
be  61  deg.  40  min.  N,  while  the  river  which  ran  beneath  I 
concluded  to  be  the  Mackenzie  River,  in  longitude  121  deg. 
20  min.  W.  The  variation  of  the  compass  had  increased 
since  leaving  California  ;  but,  by  consulting  my  tables  of 
magnetic  variation  and  deflection,  I  was  enabled  to  frame 
an  approximate  northerly  course ;  and  determined  now,  as 
there  were  no  more  mountain  ranges  to  cross,  to  keep  as 
closely  as  I  could  to  the  121st  meridian. 

After  passing  Great  Bear  Lake,  no  examination  of  the 
chart  was  necessary  to  tell  us  that  we  had  entered  the  Arctic 
circle.  The  biting  breeze  from  the  east,  and  the  sun  which, 
though  skirling  the  horizon,  seemed  never  to  approach  it, 
were  sufficient  to  acquaint  us  with  this  fact.  The  air  of  the 
cabin,  excepting  in  the  immediate  region  of  the  stove,  was 
keen  and  bitter  in  the  extreme.  Auchincloss's  business,  ex- 
cept that  of  oiling  the  machinery,  having  been  found  to  be 
a  sinecure,  with  such  regularity  did  all  portions  do  their 
work,  he  had,  half  an  hour  previously,  come  into  the  cabin, 
and  was  engaged  in  cooking  some  food  for  dinner  ;  previous 
to  doing  which  he  had  converted  two  of  the  buffalo  robes 
and  blankets  into  very  rough  leggings  with  the  aid  of  a 
brad-awl  and  some  leather  laces.  At  3:15,  while  engaged 
in  taking  a  hasty  meal,  with  the  welcome  addition  of  hot 
grog,  one  of  us  eating  while  the  other  attended  to  the 
charging  of  the  condenser,  I  descried  an  unbroken  line  of 
water,  and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  flying  over  the  Arctic 
Ocean.  At  3:45,  we  again  descried  land,  which  a  reference 
to  the  map  showed  me  must  be  Baring  Island.  An  hour's 
passage  brought  us  again  to  an  open  sea,  which  examination 
proved  to  be  Banks'  Strait.  At  5  P.  M.,  we  again  reached  a 
line  of  coast,  which  I  presumed  to  be  Prince  Patrick's 
Island,  and  accordingly  knew  that  we  had  reached  the  77th 
parallel  of  latitude,  or  less  than  900  miles  trom  the  Pole, 
having  actually  traversed  the  distance  of  2,800  miles  in  a 
little  over  twelve  hours  1 

As  it  was  not  my  object  to  approach  the  region  of  the 
Pole  until  nearly  midnight,  when  I  could  take  an  observa- 
tion to  determine  its  true  location,  I  resolved  if  possible  to 
find  some  Esquimau  village  where  we  could  obtain  suitable 
wraps  to  continue  our  voyage,  since  neither  of  us  now 
dared  to  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  stove  for  more  than  a 
minute  or  two  at  a  time,  or  without  quickening  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  with  copious  draughts  of  spirits.  This 
latter  seemed  to  be  wholly  appropriated  by  the  extremities 
and  external  portions  of  the  body  without  being  conveyed  to 
the  brain. 

We  now  slackened  our  speed  and  rose  into  the  air,  so  that 
I  might  have  a  more  extended  view,  through  my  binocular, 
of  the  region  beneath  me,  and  if  possible  catch  sight  of  an 
Esquimau  village.  I  was  able  to  sweep  a  circle  of  some 
ten  miles  radius,  and,  after  going  over  some  twenty  miles  of 
territory,  I  descried  on  the  horizon  what  I  thought  we  wanted. 
Again  turning  on  our  propelling  power,  a  run  of  a  few  min- 
utes brought  us  over  the  place,  which  proved  to  be  a  settle- 
ment of  some  thirty  huts,  so  we  proceeded  to  drop  down 
upon  them  at  a  few  yards  distance.  When  we  got  to  within 
five  or  six  hundred  feet,  we  had  evidently  attracted  their 
attention.  Each  pigmy  hut  poured  out  two  or  three  denizens 
of  every  age  and  size.  They  looked  at  us  for  several  mo- 
ments motionless  with  amazement,  then  suddenly  dispersed, 
some  running  to  their  sledges  and  dogs,  which  they  pro- 
ceeded to  harness  with  every  sign  of  alacrity,  others  taking 
refuge  within  their  huts,  but  not  one  staying  to  look  further 
at  the  strange  visitors.  We  descended  very  gradually,  and 
at  length  alighted  quietly  on  the  ground.  We  next  got  out 
and  walked  about  to  show  that  we  were  men  ;  and  Auchin- 
closs, who  had  brought  out  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  tumbler, 
held  them  out  and  beckoned  to  one  pigmy  who  was  peering 
from  the  door  of  his  hut.  This  individual  must  at  some 
previous  time  have  become  acquainted  with  the  merits  of 
strangers  and  black  bottles,  for,  under  the  influence  of  the 
continued  signs  of  Auchincloss,  he  at  length  approached  and 
received  a  tumbler  of  the  beverage,  which  he  swallowed  with 
evident  relish.  It  acted  like  magic.  He  called  to  his  kins- 
folk, who  re-appeared  as  speedily  as  they  had  previously 
vanished,  and  while  Auchincloss  administered  the  remains 
of  the  bottle,  I  went  to  the  vessel  and  returned  with  a  demi- 
john. During  the  hilarity  which  ensued,  I  made  them  under- 
stand by  signs  that  I  would  give  a  demijohn  of  spirits  and  a 
dozen  plugs  of  tobacco  for  two  suits  of  furs.  The  suits  were 
brought,  the  desired  exchange  was  made,  and  we  were 
again  ascending  into  mid-air,  amid  the  admiring  glances 
of  the  Esquimaux,  ten  minutes  after  alighting  among 
them. 

Leaving  Prince  Patrick's  Island,  we  shortly  passed  into 
the  unknown  sea.  A  reference  to  the  chart  showed  me  that 
explorers,  though  penetrating  further  to  the  north  in  more 
easterly  meridians,  had  here  left  the  geography  of  the  earth 
a  terra  incognita.  We  were  now,  in  fact,  breaking  upon 
that  isothermal  line  which  passes  through  the  twin  poles  of 
intensest  cold,  and  which  runs  in  a  zigzag  curve  through 
the  northernmost  regions  of  America  and  Siberia.  We 
kept  the  stove  nearly  red  hot ;  we  kept  the  kettle  singing  ; 
congratulated  ourselves  on  the  acquisition  of  the  fur  robes, 
lit  our  Partagas,  and  took  turns  of  five  minutes  each  in  the 
duty  of  charging  the  condenser  and  oiling  the  machinery. 
We  were  now  running  across  a  tract  of  ocean  blocked,  for 
the  most  part,  with  ice  in  uncouth,  irregular  masses,  but 
with  here  and  there  straits  of  open  water,  varying  from  a 
few  hundred  yards  to  a  hundred  miles  in  width.  The  scene 
was  white,  drear,  bleak,  monotonous,  and  ghastly  ;  no  vege- 
tation, and  the  animal  kingdom — but  sparsely  represented 
by  an  occasional  bear  or  walrus — looking  like  mere  dots 
beneath  us.  The  compass  had  now  become  entirely  un- 
trustworthy, for  I  had  no  data  on  which  to  base  its  prob- 
able variation.  I  was,  therefore,  compelled  to  steer  by 
an  empirical  angle,  computed  from   the  sun's  apparent  west- 


erly motion  and  my  supposed  latitude,  reckoning  by  speed 
and  time. 

At  six  P.  M.,  when  we  left  the  Esquimau  village,  I  reck-  • 
oned  our  distance  from  the  Pole  to  be  900  miles,  and  had 
accordingly  slackened  speed  somewhat,  as  I  did  not  wish  to 
gain  its  vicinity  until  nearly  midnight.  For  five  hours  we 
had  been  traversing  the  frozen  deep,  and  now,  at  eleven 
P.  M.,  I  determined  to  descend  and  take  a  trial  observation 
to  find  our  latitude.  The  gearing  was  changed,  and  we  de- 
scended upon  a  somewhat  elevated  ice  plateau.  The  sun's 
upper  limb  alone  was  visible,  though  the  horizon  was  suffi- 
ciently sharply  defined  for  all  practical  purposes.  After 
corrections  for  semi-diameter,  dip,  parallax,  and  refraction, 
I  computed  the  sun's  altitude,  and  from  it,  by  an  indirect 
method  sometimes  used  by  navigators,  I  determined  our 
longitude  to  be  93  deg.  32  min.  W.,  which  proved  that  we 
had  gone  eastward  of  a  true  northerly  course.  Having  thus 
fixed  the  meridian  and  the  local  time,  I  proceeded  to  take 
the  latitude,  which  I  found  to  be  89  deg.  42  min.,  or  only 
18  minutes  or  a  little  over  20  miles  from  the  Pole.  My 
only  course  now  was  to  pass  over  this  intervening  distance 
by  dead  reckoning,  dependent  upon  the  speed  of  our  ves- 
sel. As  there  was  still  half  an  hour  to  midnight,  we  took 
a  lunch  and  comforted  ourselves  around  the  stove. 

At  five  minutes  before  midnight  we  were  again  rising 
over  the  ice-fields,  and  steering  straight  for  the  eastern  limb 
of  the  low,  red  sun.  I  allowed  seven  minutes  and  a  half 
for  covering  the  twenty-five  miles,  at  full  speed,  and  two  de- 
grees of  Right  Ascension  for  the  sun's  travel  during  that 
time  ;  and,  taking  this  latter  element  into  consideration  in 
the  steering,  as  the  chronometer  marked  the  time,  I  signed 
to  Auchincloss  to  reverse  the  gearing,  when  we  slowly 
dropped  upon  the  desolate  scene.  A  blank  landscape  of 
barren  desolation  stretched  on  every  side  to  the  limits  of  the 
horizon,  and  the  weird  crimson  beams  of  an  impotent  sun 
shed  a  ghastly  light  upon  this  frozen  sea.  No  land,  no  soil, 
no  vegetation,  no  animal  life,  no  still  or  flowing  water  acted 
as  a  relief  to  the  death-like  nature  of  the  picture.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  dead  inertia  of  the  planet  at  this  point  had  trans- 
ferred itself  to  everything  around.  The  stillness  of  death 
prevailed,  and  a  deep  horror  came  over  me  as  I  stood  upon 
this  mysterious  spot  hitherto  trod — at  least,  within  the  period 
of  our  physical  history — by  none  of  the  human  race.  Be- 
1  side  me  stood  Auchincloss,  looking,  in  his  Esquimau  suit, 
'  very  different  to  the  engineer  in  blue  overalls  and  jumper 
who  had  left  the  ranch  on  the  Stanislaus  River  nineteen 
hours  previously. 

"Here  we  are,  Jim,"  said  I,  "as  near  as  we  can  go.  I 
don't  think  we're  more  than  a  mile  out,  but  in  what  direc- 
tion, I  don't  know.  It  would  require  a  fresh  observation  to 
determine  everything  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  that  I 
don't  feel  disposed  to  make.  And  now  to  signalize  the 
accomplishment  of  the  fact.  How  are  subsequent  explor- 
ers to  tell  that  any  one  has  been  here  before  them  ?  I  con- 
fess I  am  at  a  loss  ;  but  my  mind  was  so  taken  up  with  the 
sudden  requirements  of  the  trip  that  this  thing  completely 
escaped  my  notice." 

"Make  yourself  easy,  boss,"  said  Auchincloss,  as  he 
jumped  back  into  the  vessel,  "  I  thought  of  that  very  thing 
while  you  were  gone  in  the  wagon  to  Knight's  Ferry.  I 
knew  very  well  there  was  no  pole  here,  so  I  made  one. 
Here  it  is,"  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pull  out  from  beneath  the  centre  of  the  vessel  a 
roughly  planed  piece  of  timber  wh  ch  had  escaped  my 
notice,  as  it  hung  supported  by  rope  nooses  beneath  the 
length  of  the  boat. 

"  How  will  that  do,  boss  ?  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  pulled  it 
from  its  fastenings.  "  I  rove  a  block  and  tackle  to  it,  and  I 
took  that  Union  flag  of  yours  that  was  tucked  up  on  the 
top  shelf  of  the  shanty,  and  dusted  it,  and  brought  it  along. 
Likewise,  I  took  a  couple  of  yards  of  our  calico  awning  and 
slapped  the  red,  vertical  cross  of  St.  George  over  the  blue 
diagonal  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  thereby  making  a  Union 
Jack,  and  here  they  are "  ;  and  he  brought  out  a  couple  of 
extremely  ordinary-looking  flags.  "  Now,"  continued  he,  "  I 
charred  the  end  of  this  pole,  and  after  that  I  tarred  it. 
Now,  if  you'll  take  the  pick  and  crow-bar  and  put  a  hole  in 
this  ice,  I  have  no  doubt  we  can  leave  a  pole  here,  even  if 
we  didn't  find  one." 

In  fifteen  minutes  our  pole  was  securely  imbedded  in  the 
ice,  surmounted  by  the  twin  banners  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  Union  Jack,  which  would  have  floated  to  the  breeze  had 
there  been  any.  As  it  was,  our  black  pole  stood  out  in  bold 
relief  against  the  interminable  icy  white  which  surrounded  it 
on  every  side,  and  afforded  sufficient  landmark  and  guaran- 
tee to  future  explorers  that  they  had  not  been  the  first  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  virgin  position  of  the  planet's 
axis.  Of  half  a  dozen  bottles  of  champagne,  which  had  been 
brought  along,  three  had  been  drunk,  two  had  burst  through 
expansion  as  they  froze,  and  but  one  had  retained  its  liquid 
condition,  having  been  kept  beneath  the  stove.  This  last 
was  shivered  against  our  rough  mast  which  Auchincloss 
christened  "  North  Pole,"  while  I  stood  sponsor. 

Formalities  having  been  expended,  and  our  mission  ac- 
complished, we  returned  to  our  vessel,  again  speeding  south- 
ward under  a  continuous  sun,  passing  over  pretty  nearly  the 
same  country  as  we  had  done  on  our  northward  voyage. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  we  arrived  at  our  ranch  on  the  banks 
of  the  Stanislaus  River  by  seven  P.  M.,  or  a  little  after  sun- 
down, of  the  day  subsequent  to  that  on  which  we  started, 
having  completed  the  trip  to  the  North  Pole  and  back  in 
somewhat  less  than  thirty-eight  hours. 

Robert  Duncan  Milne. 
San  Francisco,  Semember,  1896. 


Encouraged  by  his  young  and  ambitious  wife,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  has  decided  to  enter  politics,  and  recently 
he  made  a  start  by  throwing  open  Blenheim  Palace  and 
grounds  to  two  thousand  members  of  various  Tory  clubs. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  entertainment  cost  at  least  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  but,  doubtless,  the  money  is  rej 
well  spent.  The  duke  has  some  talent,  and  ouc,' 
into  the  ministry  within  a  few  years. 


THE        ARGONAUT 
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CHICAGO    STORMS    NEWPORT. 


Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  Admitted   to  the   Social  Holy  of  Holies— The 

Newport  Pour  Hundred  Capitulate  to  the 

Clever  Chicago  Matroo. 

A  Western  woman  has  stormed  the  Newport  citadel. 
Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  has  succeeded  in  making  a  social  success 
in  the  East. 

All  Chicago  is  rejoicing  over  her  success,  for  although 
Chicago  affects  to  scorn  New  York,  yet  in  her  heart  of  hearts 
Chicagp  secretly  idolizes  the  Gotham  Four  Hundred. 

This  is  the  first  season  that  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  has  spent 
in  Newport.  She  occupies  what  is  known  there  as  the 
Pratt  cottage,  at  the  beginning  of  Bellevue  Avenue.  Like 
most  of  the  Newport  "  cottages,"  it  is  a  mansion.  It  has  a 
magnificent  front  lawn  and  a  back  lawn  running  down 
toward  the  sea.  I  may  remark,  en  passant,  that  the  New- 
port cottagers  have  for  years  been  trying  to  exclude  the 
Newport  burghers  from  walking  on  the  sea-shore.  They 
have  got  it  down  now  so  that  there  is  nothing  between  them 
and  the  sea,  on  which  the  Newport  "  cit  "  is  allowed  to  set 
his  foot,  except  a  narrow  walk  about  three  miles  long, 
guarded  at  each  end  by  a  turnstile  and  a  policeman.  The  ! 
Pratt  cottage  is  handsomely  furnished,  but  Mrs.  Palmer 
claims  no  credit  for  it,  as  she  rented  the  house  furnished. 
About  all  she  has  added  to  it  are  a  number  of  her  impres- 
sionist pictures,  brought  on  from  Chicago,  and  a  large 
amount  of  bric-a-brac  of  a  unique  order. 

Mrs.  Palmer  herself  says  that  Newport  people  are  very 
hospitable,  and  that  she  has  never  spent  a  more  charming 
summer  than  this  at  Newport.  She  says  that  she  and  her 
husband  will  return  next  summer,  and,  if  they  can  have  a 
home  of  their  own,  ihey  will  entertain  their  friends  next  : 
year  in  that.  In  the  meantime,  they  are  going  to  make  a  \ 
tour  of  the  world  this  winter. 

Last  week  Mrs.  Palmer  gave  an  entertainment  which  was  : 
easily  the  social  event  of  the   Newport   season.     It  was  a 
"flower   cotillion,1''   in    honor    of    Miss   Julia    Dent    Grant.! 
Miss  Grant  is  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Fred  Grant,  son  of 
General    Grant.     In    1S74  Colonel  Grant    was   married  in 
Chicago  to  Ida  Honore,  one  of  the  family  to  which  Mrs. 
Potter  Palmer  belongs.     Julia  Grant  is  one  of  the  prettiest 
girls  in  Newport.     She  has  just  turned   twenty,  and  is  one  ! 
of  the  few  children   in  the  United  States  who  were  born  in 
the  White  House.    Mrs.  Palmer  had  been  giving  a  series  of  j 
Friday    night    dinners    throughout    the    season,    and    fitly 
wound  it  up  by  giving  a  cotillion   in  honor  of  her  pretty 
relative,  Miss  Grant. 

If  any  scoffers  expected  that  Newport  would  not  turn  out  1 
at   the  Western   lady's    cotillion,  they  were   mistaken.     In 
addition  to  the  drawing  power  of  General  Grant's  grand- 
daughter,  Mrs.  Palmer  has   two  sons,  Honore  Palmer  and 
Potter  Palmer,  Jr.     These  young  men  are  still  at  college,  I 
but  they  will  have  large  fortunes,  and  the  prudent  mammas 
of  daughters  at  Newport  foresee  good  matches  in  the  future.  I 
Therefore  they  turned  out  en  masse  at   Mrs.  Palmer's   ball. 

There  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  invitations  issued,  and  I 
the  Pratt  cottage  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  | 
blazing   with  hundreds  of    electric   lights   shining    through  j 
pink-silk  shades.     The  general  verdict  of  the  Newport  cot- 
tagers was  that  the  decorations  surpassed  the  display  at  the 
Vanderbilt-Whitney  wedding.    A  perfect  army  of  decorators 
from  New  York  worked  on  the  features  for  more  than  a 
week.     Descriptions  of  decorations  are  rather  stupid,  and  I 
will  not  bore  the  reader  with  them,  but  there  was  one  point 
that  was  unique — the  walls  of  the  ball-room  were  completely 
covered  with  designs  in  flowers  and  vines,  set  in  which  were 
stained-glass  windows,  behind  each  pane  of  which  were  in- 
candescent electric  lights.     The  effect  was  most  beautiful. 

As  for  the  guests,  those  who  doubt  Mrs.  Palmer's  success 
may  possibly  be  re-assured  when  I  give  the  names  of  a  few 
of  "those  present."  Mrs.  Astor,  the  one  who,  being  the 
head  of  the  family,  does  not  use  initials  or  the  Christian 
name  of  her  husband  on  her  cards,  was  there  ;  so  were  the 
William  Burdens,  the  Lorrilard  Spencers,  and  the  Calvin 
Brices.  J.  J.  Van  Alen  and  his  daughter  were  present  ;  the 
A.  J.  Drexels  and  the  Lloyd  Brices  ;  all  of  the  diplomatic  set, 
like  M.  le  Ghait,  the  Belgian  minister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
White,  the  Marquis  de  Gouay  d'Arcy,  and  various  secre- 
taries of  legations.  As  for  titles,  the  Count  and  Countess 
Orlowski,  the  Baron  and  Baroness  Selliere,  Sir  William 
Rose,  and  the  Honorable  Mrs.  Cadogan  represented  the 
"hupper  suckles"  of  Great  Britain.  The  John  Jacob 
Astors  were  there,  the  Edgerton  Winthrops,  the  Albert 
Stevens,  the  Kernochans,  the  Mortimer  Brookses,  and  the 
Frederick  Stevenses.  As  for  the  maidens,  there  were  Miss 
Brice,  Miss  Cadwalader,  Miss  Burden,  Miss  Post,  Miss 
Bishop,  Miss  Goddard,  Miss  Winthrop,  and  Miss  Pomeroy. 
For  partners  they  had  such  young  men  as  Centre  Hitchcock, 
James  Parker,  Gray  Spencer,  Stewart  Brice,  Harry  Have- 
meyer,  Roger  Winthrop,  and  the  rest  of  the  younger  set. 
The  cotillion  was  led  by  Mr.  Franklin  Bartlett  and  Mr. 
Raoul  DuvaL 

Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  married  her  husband  in  1871.  .  Her 
maiden  name  was  Bertha  Honored  and  she  came  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Creole  family  that  first  settled  in  Kentucky. 
When  the  Chicago  fire  broke  out,  her  husband  had  a  rent- 
roll  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year.  When  the  fire 
was  over,  he  owed  fifteen  thousand  dollars  which  he  could 
not  pay.  But  she  proved  an  indomitable  partner,  and  now 
he  is  many  times  a  millionaire.  She  is  a  woman  of  great 
tact,  and  one  of  the  very  few  Western  women  who  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  social  recognition  in  New  York. 

The  West  comes  to  the  East  for  society,  the  East  goes  to 
tr^e  West  for  sport.  In  a  few  days  there  starts  from  this 
city  a  most  elaborately  equipped  hunting  party,  after  big 
game  in  the  Yellowstone  Park  and  in  Montana  and  Idaho. 
V^IIiam  K.  Vanderbilt  and  Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  will  be 
he  hosts,  and  they  will  have  several  guests  ;  at  Omaha 
hey  will  be  joined  by  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  and  Cap- 
ains  Baldwin  and  Maus,  of  his  personal  staff.     The  party 


will  make  its  home  in  the  private  car  of  Dr.  Webb.  The 
Wagner  Palace  Car  Company  will  look  out  for  the  sports- 
men as  far  as  the  Yellowstone,  and  from  there  on  detach- 
ments of  the  regular  army  will  watch  over  them,  and  try 
to  add  to  their  opportunities  for  sport.  They  will  keep  the 
car  as  a  base  of  supplies,  although  they  will  frequently 
leave  it  for  days.  They  go  from  Omaha  to  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  where  horses  will  be  secured  and  the  reservation 
traversed  from  south  to  north.  Returning  to  the  car,  they 
will  go  to  Fort  Halleck;  back  again  to  the  car,  which  will 
be  taken  further  north,  and  they  will  then  go  to  Fort  Pem- 
bina on  the  Red  River  of  the  North.  Dr.  Webb,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  sportsman,  has  a  most  complete  outfit  of 
rifles  and  shot-guns.  Nearly  all  of  his  weapons  are  finished 
in  silver.  General  Miles  also  has  a  fine  collection  of 
sportsman's  weapons.  So  have  Captains  Maus  and  Bald- 
win. Captain  Baldwin  is  one  of  the  best  shots  in  the  army, 
and  has  a  wide  reputation  as  a  sportsman. 

The  career  of  Dr.  Webb,  the  multi-millionaire  who  is  act- 
ing as  host  in  this  expedition,  is  interesting.  In  1880  he 
was  a  poor  interne  in  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  New  York.  He 
was  in  charge  of  the  surgical  patients  of  the  Vanderbilt 
clinic  in  that  institution.  Miss  Lila  Vanderbilt,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  hospital.  One  day  a  little  girl  with  a  broken  leg  was 
brought  into  the  hospital,  and  she  was  daily  visited  by  Miss 
Vanderbilt.  The  little  girl  spoke  to  her  gentle  visitor  of 
the  kind  ministrations  of  the  young  surgeon  who  was  attend- 
ing her,  and  finally  the  young  lady's  curiosity  was  aroused 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  happened  in  at  the  time  when  the 
surgeon  visited  his  little  patient.  The  little  girl  introduced 
them  one  to  the  other.  "  This  is  the  kind  lady,"  said  she, 
"  and  this  is  the  kind  doctor."  Miss  Vanderbilt  impulsively 
extended  her  hand  and  clasped  that  of  young  Webb. 

This  was  the  beginning  of  a  love-affair  which  shortly  cul- 
minated in  their  marriage.  The  match  was  approved  by 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  the  young  lady's  father.  Young 
Webb  stopped  practicing  medicine  and  took  up  railroading 
instead.  He  was  of  good  family,  being  a  son  of  James 
Watson  Webb,  once  a  leading  journalist  in  New  York  city. 
Webb  senior  was  once  United  States  Minister  to  Brazil.  It 
was  there  that  Seward  as  a  boy  was  educated.  He  then 
went  to  Paris,  studied  medicine,  and  graduated  there.  His 
grandfather,  General  Webb,  fought  in  the  War  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  once  commanded  Fort  Dearborn,  now  the  site  of 
the  city  of  Chicago.  When  William  H.  Vanderbilt  died,  he 
left  fifteen  millions  of  dollars  to  Mrs.  Seward  Webb.  Since 
then,  the  doctor  has  occupied  a  position  as  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the  Vanderbilt  system  of  roads,  and  won  much 
admiration  for  the  vigorous  method  in  which  he  suppressed 
the  railroad  strikes  on  that  line  in  1893. 

Dr.  Webb  is  very  fond  of  outdoor  life,  and  has  one  of 
the  finest  private  estates  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  three 
thousand  acres  of  rolling  land  in  Vermont,  near  Lake 
Champlain,  six  hundred  acres  of  which  are  covered  with 
trees  and  orchards,  and  the  rest  is  a  stock-farm.  Dr.  Webb 
has  another  little  piece  of  land  in  Herkimer  and  Hamilton 
Counties,  N.  Y.,  comprising  more  than  two  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  mountain  and  forest.  In  this  little  preserve 
are  numbers  of  deer  and  bear,  while  the  lakes  and  streams 
teem  with  fish. 

And  still  Dr.  Webb  is  not  happy.  At  the  Vermont  elec- 
tion, the  other  day,  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of  the 
Green  Mountain  State,  and  it  is  said  that  his  election  was 
the  first  step  toward  securing  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Why  a  man  who  has  a  beautiful  wife,  charming 
children,  a  railroad  presidency,  special  trains  of  private 
cars,  the  finest  stock-ranch  in  the  world,  and  a  two-hundred- 
thousand-acre  game  preserve  should  want  to  go  to  Washing- 
ton and  listen  to  elderly  gentlemen,  with  tobacco-stained 
whiskers,  drearily  drone  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  is  one  of 
those  things  that  no  fellow  can  find  out.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  September  8,  1896. 


Press 
Agent, 


Mr.  Bryan's  experience  as  newspaper  man  evidently  inspired 
Mr   Bryan's  mm  wnen  ^e  appointed  his  press  agent.    The 

gentleman  who  has  been  sending  out  dis- 
patches from  the  Bryan  meetings  is  evidently 
a  retired  "circulation  liar."  His  statements  are  of  the  most 
extraordinary  nature.  He  ought  to  be  on  the  Examiner. 
For  example,  he  began  by  stating  that  Mr.  Bryan  "  ad- 
dressed 15,000  people  from  the  Clifton  House  in  Chicago," 
when  it  has  been  proved  impossible  to  get  more  than  5,000 
people  into  the  street  at  that  point.  Last  week  he  said  that 
"  30,000  people  crowded  into  Central  Armory  at  Cleveland, 
O.,  to  hear  Mr.  Bryan."  The  armory  at  Cleveland  will  not 
hold  more  than  5,000  people  when  it  is  packed.  At  Ripley,  O., 
Mr.  Bryan's  press  agent  said  he  "addressed  2,500  people." 
The  entire  population  of  Ripley,  O.,  is  under  800.  At 
Kenton,  O.,  his  press  agent  reported  Mr.  Bryan  as  "ad- 
dressing 6,000  people."  The  population  of  Kenton  is 
about  5,000.  At  South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mr.  Bryan's  press 
agent  said  that  his  chief  "addressed  25,000  people  on  the 
government  lot."  The  entire  population  of  South  Bend, 
Ind.,  according  to  the  last  census,  was  21,819.  We  con* 
gratulate  Mr.  Bryan  on  his  press  agent.  If  he  fails  of  elec- 
tion, he  had  better  start  a  daily  paper  and  get  this  gentle- 
man to  do  the  circulation  certificates. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Song  of  the  North. 
1  Away  !  away  !  "  cried  the  stout  Sir  John, 
"  White  the  blossoms  are  on  the  trees  ; 
For  the  summer  is  short  and  the  time  speeds  on, 

As  we  sail  for  the  northern  seas. 
Ho  !  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James ! 

We  will  startle  the  world,  I  trow, 
When  we  find  a  way  through  the  northern  seas 

That  never  was  found  till  now  1 
A  good  stout  ship  is  the  Erebus 

As  ever  unfurled  a  sail. 
And  the  Terror  will  match  with  as  brave  a  one 
As  ever  outrode  a  gale." 

So  they  bade  farewell  to  their  pleasant  homes, 

To  the  hills  and  the  valleys  green, 
With  three  hearty  cheers  for  their  native  isle, 

And  three  for  the  English  queen. 
They  sped  them  away  beyond  cape  and  bay. 

Where  the  day  and  the  night  are  one— 
Where  the  hissing  light  in  the  heavens  grew  bright 

And  flamed  like  a  midnight  sun. 
There  was  naught  below  save  the  fields  of  snow. 

That  stretched  to  the  icy  Pole  ; 
And  the  Esquimaux,  in  his  sirange  canoe, 

Was  the  only  living  soul ! 

Along  the  coast  like  a  giant  host 

The  glittering  icebergs  frowned, 
Or  they  met  on  the  main  like  a  battle-plain, 

And  crashed  with  a  fearful  sound. 
The  seal  and  the  bear,  with  a  curious  stare, 

Looked  down  from  the  frozen  heights. 
And  the  stars  in  the  skies,  with  their  great  wild  eyes, 

Peered  out  from  the  Northern  Lights. 
The  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James, 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 
Felt  a  doubt  like  a  chill   through   their  warm  hearts   thrill 

As  they  urged  the  good  ships  on. 

They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

Where  even  the  tear-drops  freeze  ; 
But  no  way  was  found  by  a  strait  or  sound 

To  sail  through  the  northern  seas  ; 
They  sped  them  away,  beyond  cape  and  bay, 

And  they  sought,  but  they  sought  in  vain, 
For  no  way  was  found,  through  the  ice  around, 

To  return  to  their  homes  again. 
Then  the  wild  waves  rose,  and  the  waters  froze 

Till  they  closed  like  a  prison-wall ; 
And  the  icebergs  stood,  in  the  sullen  flood, 

Like  their  jailers  grim  and  tall. 
O  God  !  O  God  ! — it  was  hard  to  die 

In  that  prison-house  of  ice  ! 
For  what  was  fame,  or  a  mighty  name, 

When  life  was  the  fearful  price  ? 

The  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James, 

And  even  the  stout  Sir  John, 
Had  a  secret  dread,  and  then  hopes  all  fled. 

As  the  weeks  and  the  months  passed  on. 
Then  the  Ice  King  came,  with  his  eyes  of  flame, 

And  looked  on  that  fated  crew  ; 
His  chilling  breath  was  as  cold  as  death, 

And  it  pierced  their  warm  hearts  through. 
A  heavy  sleep,  that  was  dark  and  deep, 

Came  over  their  weary  eyes, 
And  they  dreamed  strange  dreams  of  the  hills  and  streams, 

And  the  blue  of  their  native  skies. 

The  Christmas  chimes  of  the  good  old  times 

Were  heard  in  each  dying  ear, 
And  the  dancing  feet  and  the  voices  sweet 

Of  their  wives  and  their  children  dear  ! 
But  it  faded  away — away — away  ! 

Like  a  sound  on  a  distant  shore  ; 
And  deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  sleep, 

Till  they  slept  to  wake  no  more  1 

Oh,  the  sailor's  wife  and  the  sailor's  child  ! 

They  will  weep,  and  watch,  and  pray  ; 
And  the  Lady  Jane,  she  will  hope  in  vain 

As  the  long  years  pass  away  ! 
The  gallant  Crozier  and  brave  Fitz-James, 

And  the  good  Sir  John  have  found 
An  open  way  to  a  quiet  bay. 

And  a  port  where  we  all  are  bound. 
Let  the  waters  roar  on  the  ice-bound  shore 

That  circles  the  frozen  Pole, 
But  there  is  no  sleep  and  no  grave  so  deep 

That  can  hold  a  human  soul. — Elizabeth  Doien. 


The  North  German  Lloyd  steamship  Havel^  which 
arrived  in  New  York  on  September  2d,  was  little  better 
than  a  floating  hospital  for  several  days  after  she  had  left 
Southampton.  Three  deaths  occurred  on  the  steamship. 
Two  were  occasioned  by  poisoning  from  eating  lobsters,  and 
the  third  was  a  case  of  suicide  by  shooting.  In  addition, 
at  least  fifty  passengers,  as  well  as  all  of  the  officers  of  the 
ship,  ate  lobster  and  were  dangerously  ill  for  several  days. 
The  poisoning  happened  the  day  after  the  Havel  left 
Southampton.  On  that  day  lobster  was  served  in  the 
cabin  for  lunch,  but  none  in  the  saloon  ate  any,  and  it  was 
served  in  the  second  cabin  the  same  evening.  Soon  after 
eating,  a  number  of  passengers  complained  of  violent 
pains.  Mrs.  Catharine  von  Flisch,  a  stewardess,  and  Louis 
Kreuder,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  a  second-cabin  passenger,  in  * 
spite  of  the  surgeon's  efforts,  grew  rapidly  worse,  and,  after 
an  illness  of  about  seventeen  hours,  died  in-  great  agony. 
The  lobsters  were  purchased  in   Bremen  and  Southampton. 


There  has  been  pending  in  the  patent  office  for  about 
three  years  a  contention  between  W.  S.  Scudder  and  Ott- 
mar  Mergenthaler  as  to  priority  of  invention  in  type-line- 
casting  machinery.  The  commissioner  of  patents  finds  all 
the  issues  in  favor  of  Scudder,  and  closes  a  long  opinion 
and  decision  as  follows  :  "And  I  find  not  only  that  Scud- 
der conceived  the  invention  as  an  organized  product  of  the 
intellect  as  early  as  May,  1890,  but  that  he  proceeded 
thence,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  "with 
reasonable  diligence  to  the  construction  of  his  compli- 
cated, costly,  but  entirely  successful  second  machine  in 
October,  1892,  and,  therefore,  priority  of  invention  is 
awarded  to  Scudder,  and  the  decision  of  the  examiners-in- 
chief  is  reversed." 


Lieutenant  P.  G.  Lowe,  Fourth  Infantry,  has  just  com- 
pleted a  tramp  of  eight  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  El 
Paso,  Tex.,  to  Fort  Clark,  TexT,  to  test  the  utility  of  the 
burro  for  transportation  purposes.  The  burro  carried  bag- 
gage varying  in  weight  from  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  td 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  the  average  daily 
journey  was  eight  miles.  The  maximum  distance  covered 
in  one  day  was  twenty-six  miles.  The  burro  was  permitted 
to  choose  its  own  gait.  Lieutenant  Lowe  will  prepare  a 
paper  on  the  subject. 


A  new  Parisian  institution,  which  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
copied  in  all  civilized  countries,  is  an  alibi  office.  The  con- 
cern undertakes  to  post  letters  for  customers  from  any 
point  of  the  world,  and  render  other  little  services  tending 
to  indicate  the  client's  presence  at  a  certain  point  while  he — 
of  course  only  married  men  would  be  the  office's  patrons — 
is  otherwise  engaged  elsewhere. 


September  21,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    GIRL    OF    THIRTY. 


A  New  Development  in  French  Social   Life   Depicted  in  Two  Re- 
cent Novels  —  How  She  Chose  and  How  She 
Managed  a  Husband. 


The  anomalous  position  occupied  by  unmarried  women  in 
France  is  the  theme  treated  by  Mile.  Marie  Anne  de  Bovet  in 
"  Les  Confessions  d'une  Fille  de  Trente  Ans,"  and  in  a  sec- 
ond volume  entitled  "  Confessions  Conjugates "  she  has 
tackled  some  phases  of  the  sex  question  seen  from  the  femi- 
nine point  of  view,  so  systematically  disregarded  by  French 
authors. 

Whenever  a  novelist  is  desirous  of  portraying  a  eirl- 
heroine  who  is  not  quite  after  the  approved  pattern,  he  or 
she  almost  invariably  makes  her  an  American  or  an  English 
woman,  or  gives  her  at  least  a  strain  of  "  foreign  blood." 
Marcel  Prevost  was  careful  to  do  this  in  depicting  Maud  of 
the  "Demi-Vierges."  The  Young  Lady,  according  to  French 
novelists,  is  either  a  tame,  colorless  bit  of  innocence,  or  an 
emancipated  importation  from  other  countries. 

For  an  unmarried  girl  to  have  "  ideas  "  on  any  subject  out- 
side the  school-room,  more  especially  on  love  and  mar- 
riage, is  an  abomination  to  the  male  French  mind.  Mile, 
de  Bovet's  "  Fille  de  Trente  Ans"  chooses  to  think  for  her- 
self in  such  matters.  Setting  aside  a  certain  freedom  of 
expression  which  is  thoroughly  Gallic,  she  does  not  go  any 
further  than  the  New  -Woman  of  England  or  America  ;  the 
opinions  she  airs  on  all  occasions  are  such  as  to  render  her  a 
continued  subject  of  astonishment — not  to  say  scandal — to 
the  persons  among  whom  she  moves. 

Regine  de  Sylvere'al,  whose  autobiography  is  so  lightly 
and  pleasantly  sketched,  is  of  course  no  pattern  jeune  fille. 
She  begins  her  mundane  career  in  her  early  teens  at 
Toulon,  where  her  father  is  maritime  prefect ;  she  has  no 
mother,  which  leaves  her  more  free  than  another  to  do  as 
she  likes.  Her  views  of  the  marriage  question,  which  so 
horrify  her  Aunt  Hortense,  develop  at  an  early  age.  Had 
she  wanted  a  husband  she  could  have  had  a  hundred  to 
choose  from,  she  tells  us.  She  is  not  ill-favored,  has  more 
sense  than  most,  is  the  daughter  of  an  admiral,  with  a  very 
tidy  fortune  of  her  own,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  con- 
siders she  can  command  that  sort  of  official  love  which  is 
"put  into  the  corbeille  with  the  diamonds."  But  she  de- 
clines to  be  married  after  this  fashion,  and,  that  she  may 
have  more  liberty  and  not  be  condemned  to  the  ordinary 
existence  of  young-ladyhood,  she  takes  up  painting  as  a 
pastime,  since  for  some  unknown  reason  the  pursuit  of  art 
allows  its  devotee  greater  breadth  of  action. 

"Take  a  hundred  healthy  girls,"  says  this  social  philoso- 
pher, "bring  them  up  as  sensible  beings,  give  them  liberty 
and  independence,  and  they  won't  want  to  marry  for  the 
sake  of  being  married  ;  their  maidenhood  is  the  mess  of 
pottage  they  barter  for  the  right  of  existing  as  rational 
beings.  Mothers  of  marriageable  daughters  confess  as 
much  when  they  declare  that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  a  girl 
her  liberty.  She  becomes  so  awfully  difficult  to  please  !  Of 
course  she  does  ;  why  should  she  take  the  first  advantageous 
match  that  offers  ?" 

It  must  be  admitted  that  Regine  carries  her  disregard  for 
conventionality  rather  far  when  she  pays  a  nocturnal  visit  to 
a  certain  little  villa  in  Regent's  Park,  letting  herself  in  with  a 
key  which  her  hostess,  Lady  Archibald  Douglas,  having 
other  game  on  hand,  has  asked  her  to  leave  at  the  door  of 
No.  77  Alpha  Road.  Curiosity  prompts  her  to  make  the 
experiment,  and  also,  she  candidly  confesses,  the  desire  to 
pay  out  Lady  Archibald  for  giving  her  only  half  her  con- 
fidence. "The  inveterate  desire  women  have  for  blabbing 
out  their  secrets  can  only  be  compared  to  the  care  they  take 
to  conceal  half  the  truth,"  she  sagely  remarks.  Her  mother- 
wit  aiding  her,  she  manages  to  keep  the  prince  within  bounds, 
and,  moreover,  when  the  situation  becomes  rather  strained, 
the  arrival  of  Lady  Archibald  permits  her  to  beat  an  honor- 
able retreat  by  the  back  door.  But  by  this  time  she  has 
rounded  the  cape  of  twenty-five,  and  even  her  anxious  rela- 
tives acknowledge  that  she  is  old  enough  to  take  care  of 
herself.  Aunt  Hortense,  having  in  vain  endeavored  to 
arrange  a  match  for  her,  has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  she 
will  live  and  die  a  maid.  Strange  to  say,  it  is,  she  admits, 
just  when  her  friends  have  abandoned  all  hope  of  her  marry- 
ing that  she  begins  to  incline  that  way.  "  So  long  as  I  was 
ignorant  of  the  world's  ways,  I  felt  I  should  be  a  fool  to 
jump  into  the  thick  of  it.  .  .  .  Now,  having  cut  my  wisdom- 
teeth,  I  am  perfectly  able  to  manage  my  own  affairs." 

The  man  on  whom  Regine  de  Sylvereal  fixes  her  choice 
(she  does  most  of  the  courting)  is  a  strapping  hussar,  a  good 
fellow,  lucid,  sensible  enough  to  make  a  daring  experiment 
from  which  one  less  simple-minded  would  recoil,  and  at  the 
same  time  an  excellent  match.  Regine  does  not  pretend  to 
undervalue  this  world's  goods,  and  she  is  ambitious  by 
nature ;  at  the  same  time,  though  she  is  loath  to  confess  it, 
evidently  the  handsome  person  of  the  middle-aged  cavalry 
officer  has  weighed  something  in  the  balance. 

Having  managed  matters  so  cleverly,  to  the  perfect  satis- 
faction of  her  family  and  those  friends  who  have  no  cause 
to  be  jealous  of  her  good  fortune,  every  one  supposes  she 
intends  to  abdicate  the  independent  position  she  has  hitherto 
held.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  She  continues  to  scandalize 
Aunt  Hortense  by  insisting  on  choosing  what  new  clothes 
she  stands  in  need  of,  and  deciding  that  the  wedding  shall 
be  a  quiet  one.  In  respect  to  trousseau  and  marriage  cus- 
toms generally  she  is  as  subversive  as  in  other  unconven- 
tional matters.  Her  wedding-gown,  she  informs  us,  is  of 
white  cloth  hemmed  with  white  astrakhan,  and  with  this 
she  wears  a  lace  bonnet  trimmed  with  white  leather.  "  With 
a  culpable  concession  to  conventionality,"  she  fixes  a  littte 
bunch  of  orange-blossom  in  her  belt,  knowing  that  her  aunf 
and  mother-in-law  would  have  sunk  to  the  ground  with 
shame  and  horror  had  she  not  exhibited  this  "  supremely  in- 
decent symbol  of  virginity." 

"Confessions  Conjugates"  is  the  moral  of  "Les  Confes- 
sions d'une  Fille  de  Trente  Ans,"  wherein  the  Marquise  de 


Montjoye  tends  to  prove  that  a  woman  makes  none  the  less  a 
good  wife  because  she  has  had  her  fling  before  marriage. 
Regine  does  not  hold  the  opinions  of  the  New  Woman  in 
respect  to  male  morality,  and  in  this  she  is  essentially 
French  ;  still  she  holds  that  a  man  to  make  a  good  husband 
must  have  led  a  relatively  clean  life.  One  of  the  things  that 
pleased  her  most  in  the  pre-conjugal  existence  of  the  colonel 
is  a  certain  love-affair  with  a  Russian  princess  extending 
over  a  period  of  two  years — indeed,  until  the  death  of  the 
lady — to  whom  during  the  whole  of  this  time  he  had  re- 
mained passionately  faithful,  which  was  certainly  better  than 
dissipating  his  affections  on  unworthy  objects.  Besides,  she 
considers  retrospective  jealousy  the  most  idiotic  phase  of 
the  malady.  After  marriage,  it  is  to  be  an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  as  she  is  at  no  small  pains  to  con- 
vince her  better  half. 

Re'gine  thinks  a  wife  should  be  her  husband's  chum,  and 
is  also  of  opinion  that  married  people  should  take  one  an- 
other as  they  are,  and  neither  try  to  impose  his  or  her 
tastes  on  the  other.  Noticing  in  him  a  tendency  to  weari- 
ness during  the  honeymoon  which  they  were  spending  in  the 
country  (it  did  not  happen  to  be  the  hunting  season),  the 
sharp  little  woman  pretexts  a  hundred  things  to  do  in  Paris 
and  proposes  to  return  to  town — a  proposition  which  is 
accepted  with  alacrity.  There  is  a  lesson  in  the  following 
sprightly  paragraph  that  young  wives  may  consider  with 
advantage : 

"  Guy  likes  his  eggs  barely  set,  and  I  prefer  them  well 
cooked.  I  do  not  consider  it  adds  to  his  happiness  to 
force  myself  to  eat  them  as  he  does.  Cook  has  instructions 
to  boil  them  separately.  I  apply  the  same  rule  to  every- 
thing. I  drink  white  wine,  and  he  drinks  red.  He  goes  to 
bed  early  and  rises  with  the  lark,  whereas  I  am  a  late  bird. 
I  am  very  fond  of  dogs,  and  he  nourishes  a  passion  for  cats. 
We  have  taught  my  St.  Bernard  and  his  Angora  to  live  at 
peace  together.  He  has  no  taste  for  music,  therefore  I  never 
ask  him  to  accompany  me  to  the  opera  ;  on  those  days  he  takes 
a  stall  at  the  Francais,  where  I  am  generally  bored.  It  is 
particularly  irksome  to  me  to  have  any  one  about  when  I 
am  painting,  and  I  don't  go  and  bother  him  in  his  study. 
In  a  vague  sort  of  way  I  initiate  him  into  my  plans,  but  I 
never  ask  him  where  he  has  been  or  where  he  is  going  ; 
we  are  both  fond  of  society,  yet  we  do  not  recognize  an 
obligation  to  see  the  same  people.  After  all,  we  are 
together  quite  enough.  Has  not  each  day  twenty -four 
hours  ?  " 

Of  course  the  prince  turns  up,  but  Regine  is  equal  to  any 
emergency.  Also  the  colonel  meets  an  old  love,  and  there 
are  amorous  passages  ;  these  his  wife  treats  as  if  they  were 
outbreaks  of  some  malady,  the  poison  of  which  still  lurks  in 
his  blood.  So,  in  spite  of  difficult  moments  to  get  over, 
their  matrimonial  venture  proves  such  a  success  that  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  la  fille  de  trente  ans  rose  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Parisian  public.  Parisina. 

Paris,  August  28,  1896. 


An  industrious  Chicago  footpad,  who  was  recently  un- 
fortunate enough  to  be  arrested,  has  been  interviewed  by 
one  of  the  Chicago  papers.  He  says  :  "When  I  hold  up  a 
man,  I  can  always  tell  if  he  is  a  fool  or  a  wise  man.  If 
he  is  a  coward,  he  gets  wild.  He  does  not  mean  to  get 
away.  He  is  only  scared  wild.  He  is  not  responsible  for 
what  he  does.  But  I  have  started  after  his  money,  and  I 
will  get  it.  When  I  have  held  up  a  nervous,  heart- 
diseased  man,  I  have  merely  gone  up  to  him  and  bid  him 
'  good-evening,' shook  hands  with  him  to  avoid  his  falling 
down,  and  politely  told  him  what  I  wanted.  I  have  often 
found  this  method  successful.  Sometimes,  however,  I  had 
to  '  pipe '  them  "  [hit  them  over  the  head  with  a  piece  of  lead 
pipe.]  "As  a  general  rule,  the  hold-up  men  who  take  the 
first  chance  that  comes  along  are  desperate  men  dead-broke. 
They  want  beer  money,  and  will  take  what  they  can  get. 
You  better  give  them  what  they  want,  or  it  will  cost 
you  twice  as  much  for  doctor's  bills  and  torn  clothes. 
The  brave  man  is  the  one  who  yields  up  when  he  finds 
that  another  man  has  the  drop  on  him.  As  to  robbing  a 
house,  a  good  prowler  must  judge  his  man.  When  the 
man  of  the  house  wakes  up  and  says,  l  Who  is  that  ?  '  if 
the  man  has  got  a  gun  and  looks  like  he  is  going  to  use  it, 
it  has  got  to  be  a  case  of  the  best  man.  But  if  he  looks 
like  he  is  scared  to  death,  the  prowler  gives  him  a  lecture. 
A  man  who  is  scared  won't  bother  a  prowler  much.  I  have 
often  been  asked  if  I  did  not  think  it  is  cowardly  to  rob  a 
house.  No.  I  call  it  a  brave  act  to  put  your  head  into  a 
window  of  a  dark  room,  not  knowing  whether  it  is  going  to 
be  blown  off  or  not  the  next  second."  Commenting  on  this, 
John  D.  Shea,  Chicago  Inspector  of  Police,  says:  "This 
man,  Sleepy  Burk,  is  a  squealer  and  a  sneak  thief,  and  there 
are  many  boys  who  look  upon  him  as  a  hero.  As  to  what  a 
man  should  do  when  held  up  by  highwaymen,  conditions 
differ.  If  a  man  is  armed,  is  a  good  shot,  and  is  not  taken 
entirely  unawares,  he  should  make  a  fight.  Footpads  don't 
aim  to  select  armed  men.  They  generally  try  to  sur- 
prise a  man,  and  the  average  man  is  attacked  usually 
by  two  or  more  footpads.  They  are  looking  for  him ; 
he  is  off  his  guard.  Thieves  beware  of  a  man  who  seems 
to  be  suspicious  of  danger.  Any  man  whose  business  calls 
him  into  districts  infested  by  footpads  should  go  armed.  If 
not  armed,  he  must  take  his  chances.  Walk  on  the  outer 
edge  of  the  sidewalk  in  dangerous  localities,  and  if  specially 
ticklish,  take  the  middle  of  the  street.  If  a  man  or  men 
approach  from  behind,  the  possible  victim  should  step  aside 
and  wait  for  them  to  pass.  If  they  refuse  to  do  this,  he 
should  draw  his  gun,  warn  them,  and,  if  necessary,  shoot, 
and  shoot  to  kill.  But  this  is  not  often  necessary.  Good 
thieves  will  not  attack  that  kind  of  a  man.  But  in  case  you 
are  surprised,  and  two  or  more  men  manage  to  get  their 
hands  on  you,  surrender  and  keep  as  cool  as  possible. 
Laugh  and  tell  them  to  help  themselves.  Your  gun  is  of  no 
use  in  such  an  emergency."  The  Examiner  has  already 
used  this,  changing  Chicago's  "  Sleepy  Burk "  to  "  Frisco 
Slim." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Lothair  von  Faber,  of  the  great  pencil-making  family  of 
Nuremberg,  left  at  his  recent  death  half  a  million  dollars  to 
beautify  that  city. 

The  relatives  of  Herr  Otto  Lilienthal,  who  was  kilted  re- 
cently by  an  accident  while  testing  his  flying-machine,  have 
cremated  all  his  plans,  drawings,  and  models  of  aerostatic 
appliances. 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  is  said  to  write  a  comic  opera  in  about 
two  months,  and  the  royalties  of  the  first  year  alone  have 
generally  been  worth  five  thousand  fdollars.  His  income  is 
estimated  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

The  inventor  of  the  chainless  bicycle,  Leon  Gamier,  of 
Paris,  was  killed  recently  by  a  bicycling  accident.  He  was 
riding  down  a  steep  declivity  near  Luchon,  when  his  wheel 
got  out  of  his  control,  and  he  was  thrown  on  his  head,  re- 
ceiving fatal  injuries. 

"  Oom  Paul's"  favorite  sister,  Mrs.  Pieter  du  Plessis,  has 
just  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  She  was  married  at 
seventeen,  and  her  descendants,  including  great-grandchil- 
dren, number  one  hundred  and  seventy.  President  Kriiger 
himself  has  one  hundred  and  forty-two  descendants. 

"Coin"  Harvey  drew  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
out  of  the  Metropolitan  National  Bank  of  Chicago,  the  other 
day,  and  insisted  on  receiving  gold.  After  he  had  deposited 
the  gold  in  a  strong  box  in  the  safe-deposit  department,  he 
went  home,  feeling  that  at  least  some  of  the  money  he  had 
made  by  his  free-silver  book  was  secure  in  case  the  free- 
silver  ticket  won. 

Mrs.  Rudyard  Kipling's  grandfather,  E.  Peshine  Smith, 
was  appointed  adviser  on  international  law  to  the  Japanese 
Government,  at  the  recommendation  of  Hamilton  Fish, 
United  States  Secretary  of  State,  in  1871,  and  during  the 
five  years  he  was  so  employed  negotiated  many  foreign 
treaties  for  the  Japs.  It  was  he,  by  the  way,  who  originated 
and  introduced  the  word  "telegram"  as  a  substitute  for 
"telegra'phic  dispatch." 

Bronson  Howard,  the  dramatist,  has  returned  from  a  two 
months'  tour  of  Europe  on  a  bicycle.  Accompanied  by 
Daniel  Frohman,  the  theatrical  manager,  he  started  from 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  on  June  1st,  and  returned  to  the 
starting  point  on  August  1st,  having  covered  seventeen  hun- 
dred mites  and  seen  the  best  of  the  south  of  England,  the 
Channel  Islands,  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Hol- 
land. 

While  Li  Hung  Chang  was  in  Newcastle,  his  interpreter 
illustrated  his  powers  as  a  mind-reader  in  a  way  that  amused 
the  Englishmen  present.  In  the  Armstrong  gun-works  one 
of  the  directors  asked  whether  Li  Hung  Chang  would  be 
able  to  visit  the  shop  where  cartridge-cases  are  made,  and 
Lo  Fing  Luh  repeated  the  question  to  the  embassador,  who, 
without  so  much  as  opening  his  mouth,  shook  his  head. 
Thereupon  the  interpreter  turned  to  the  director  and  said  : 
"  His  excellency  directs  me  to  say  that,  being  pressed  for 
time,  he  desires  you  to  excuse  him." 

Paderewski  has  recovered  in  a  large  measure  from  the  in- 
somnia which  troubled  him  at  the  close  of  his  American 
tour,  but  it  is  probable  that  he  will  not  play  publicly  next 
year.  Most  of  his  vacation  has  been  passed  in  the  south 
of  France.  Paderewski  keeps  up  in  Paris  the  friendship  of 
the  Americans  he  met  here,  and  at  a  dinner  he  gave  just  be- 
!  fore  leaving  Paris,  the  colors  of  the  flowers  were  red,  white, 
and  blue,  the  Hungarian  orchestra  had  been  taught  to  play 
Sousa's  marches,  and  after  dinner  was  over  there  was 
dancing,  for  which  the  host  insisted  that  the  musicians 
should  play  only  American  airs. 

When  Jaques  Hebrard,  the  editor  of  the  Temps  of  Paris, 
represented  the  French  East  Indies  in  the  French  senate, 
some  years  ago,  he  sent  each  of  his  forty  constituents  daily 
a  copy  of  his  paper.  On  the  arrival  of  the  mail  steamer 
the  lucky  constituents  rushed  down  to  the  dock,  seized  their 
respective  packets,  tore  off  the  wrappers,  and  proceeded  to 
fasten  the  broad  sheets  round  their  loins,  as  a  substitute  for 
their  simple  native  attire.  The  post  coming  but  once  a 
fortnight,  every  supporter  of  M.  Hebrard  had  wherewithal 
to  supply  most  of  his  male  relatives,  while  the  supplement, 
or  Petit  Temps,  came  in  very  handy  for  children.  M. 
Hebrard  was  their  favorite  representative  for  nine  years. 

Russia,  and  especially  Nicholas  the  Second,  who  has  but 
little  confidence  in  his  own  judgment  in  matters  of  state, 
has  suffered  a  heavy  loss  in  the  tragic  death  of  Prince 
Lobanoff.  Suddenly  elevated  to  the  post  of  foreign  min- 
ister, he  abandoned  the  love  of  art  and  literature  that  had 
been  his  chief  characteristic  white  embassador  at  Stamboul, 
London,  and  Vienna,  and  in  his  brief  year's  tenure  of  office 
he  radically  changed  Russia's  foreign  policy,  transferring 
the  centre  of  international  gravity  from  Berlin,  Paris,  and 
London  to  St.  Petersburg.  To  his  influence  may  be  ascribed 
the  arrest  of  the  victorious  Japanese  army's  march  on  Pekin 
and  the  coup  that  robbed  the  Mikado  of  the  fruits  of  his 
military  success  ;  to  him,  also,  are  due.  the  restoration  to 
Finland  of  her  old-time  constitutional  rights,  the  ameliora- 
tion of  the  treatment  of  the  Poles  and  Jews,  and,  above  all, 
the  opening  up  of  the  country  to  foreign  capital  and  enter- 
prise. The  emperor's  confidence  in  him  was  unlimited,  in- 
spired in  part  by  the  fact  that  Lobanoff 's  illustrious  birth 
and  vast  fortune  raised  him  above  suspicion  of  ambition  or 
self-interest.  Of  his  possible  successors,  one  of  the  most 
prominent  is  Prince  Khiloff,  head  of  the  department  of  ways 
and  means,  which  controls  all  the  railways  in  the  empire. 
After  squandering  two  fortunes,  Khiloff  came  to  America 
and  became  a  fireman  and  then  an  engine-driver  on  the  New 
York  Central  Railroad,  gaining  there  a  practic ■'  ledge 

of  railway  administration  that  has  raised  him 
post. 
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THE    MEN    OF    MARS. 


A    Scientist's    Speculations,    Based    on    Observed 

Phenomena — What  Professor  Percival 

Lowell  Tells  Us  in  "  Mars." 


Our  most  interesting  neighbor  among  the  planets, 
because  the  least  coy  in  his  revelations,  has  his  story 
told,  so  far  as  may  be,  by  Professor  Percival  Lowell 
in  his  book  called  "  Mars."  The  work  is  founded 
on  a  systematic  study  of  the  planet  at  the  Flagstaff 
Observatory,  in  Arizona,  during  1S94  and  1895.  and 
includes  twenty-six  plates,  made  from  drawings  by 
the  author  for  the  most  part,  from  which  an  idea 
may  be  gained  of  Martian  geography,  or  aerog- 
raphy,  as  Professor  Lowell  likes  to  term  it.  Mars 
through  the  telescope  can  be  seen  much  as  we  see 
the  moon  with  the  naked  eye  ;  and  by  means  of 
the  series  of  drawings  given,  the  planet  is  made  to 
rotate  before  our  fascinated  eyes  and  to  yield  up  its 
secrets. 

The  surface  features  are  noted  and  explained  by 
deductions  ;  the  density,  the  climatic  conditions, 
and  other  latter-day  details  are  discussed  ;  above 
all,  evidence  is  adduced  to  prove  the  existence  on 
the  planet  of  water  and  air,  two  things  essential  to 
all  forms  of  life  of  which  we  can  form  a  concep- 
tion. In  some  particulars  Mars  has  resemblances 
to  our  own  sphere.  The  Martian  day  is  some 
forty  minutes  longer  than  our  own,  the  Martian 
year  nearly  twice  the  length  of  ours.  The  seasons 
are  not  wholly  dissimilar  ;  Mars,  too,  has  its  spring, 
summer,  autumn,  and  winter — the  winters  being 
long  and  cold,  the  summers  short  and  hot. 

But  Mars,  it  seems,  has  lived  a  faster  life  than 
ourearth.  Its  continents  are  smoothed  down,  its 
oceans  dried  up  ;  and  though  not  entirely  destitute 
of  water,  it  is  dependent  for  its  supply  on  the  melt- 
ing of  polar  snows.  Professor  Lowell  enters  into 
particulars  concerning  possible  conditions  of  life 
on  a  planet  in  this  stage  of  its  history  : 

Now,  if  a  planet  were  at  any  stage  of  its  career  able  to 
support  life,  it  is  probable  that  a  diminishing  water  sup- 
ply would  be  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  that  life,  for  the 
air  would  outlast  the  available  water.  Those  of  its  in- 
habitants who  had  succeeded  in  surviving  would  find 
themselves  at  last  face  to  face  with  the  relentlessness  of  a 
scarcity  of  water  constantly  growing  greater,  till  at  last 
they  would  all  die  of  thirst,  either  directly  or  indirectly  ; 
for  either  they  themselves  would  not  have  water  enough 
to  drink,  or  the  plants  or  animals  which  constituted  their 
diet  would  perish  for  lack  of  it — an  alternative  of  small 
choice  to  them,  unless  they  were  conventionally  particu- 
lar as  to  their  mode  of  death.  Before  this  lamentable 
conclusion  was  reached,  however,  there  could  come  a 
time  in  the  course  of  the  planet's  history  when  water  was 
not  yet  wanting,  but  simplv  scarce  and  requiring  to  be 
husbanded  ;  when,  for  the  inhabitants,  the  one  supreme 
problem  of  existence  would  be  the  water  problem — how 
to  get  water  enough  to  sustain  life,  and  how  best  to 
utilize  every  drop  of  water  they  could  get. 

Mars  is,  apparently,  in  this  distressing  plight  at  the 
present  moment,  the  signs  being  that  its  water  supply  is 
now  exceedingly  low.  If,  therefore,  the  planet  possess 
inhabitants,  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  them  in  or- 
der to  support  life.  Irrigation,  and  upon  as  vast  a  scale 
as  possible,  must  be  the  all -engrossing  Martian  pursuit. 
So  much  is  directly  deducible  from  what  we  have  learned 
at  Flagstaff  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  planet, 
quite  apart  from  any  question  as  to  possible  inhabitants. 
What  the  physical  phenomena  assert  is  this :  If  there  be 
inhabitants,  then  irrigation  must  be  the  chief  material 
concern  of  their  lives. 

At  this  point  in  our  inquiry,  when  direct  deduction 
from  the  general  physical  phenomena  observable  on  the 
planet's  surface  shows  that,  were  there  inhabitants  there, 
a  system  of  irrigation  would  be  an  all  essential  of  their 
existence,  the  telescope  presents  us  with  perhaps  the 
most  startling  discovery  of  modern  times — the  so-called 
canals  of  Mars. 

These  strange  phenomena  are  thus  described  : 

When  the  great  continental  areas,  the  reddish-ochre 
portions  of  the  disk,  are  attentively  examined  in  suffi- 
ciently steady  air,  their  desert-like  ground  is  seen  to  be 
traversed  by  a  net-work  of  fine,  straight,  dark  lines. 
The  lines  start  from  points  on  the  coast  of  the  blue- 
green  regions,  commonly  well-marked  bays,  and  proceed 
directly  to  what  seem  centres  in  the  middle  of  the  con- 
tinent, since,  most  surprisingly,  they  meet  there  other 
lines  that  have  come  to  the  same  spot  with  apparently  a 
like  determinate  intent.  And  this  state  of  things  is  not 
confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  planet,  but  takes  place  all 
over  the  reddish-ochre  regions. 

The  lines  appear  either  absolutely  straight  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  or  curved  in  an  equally  uniform  man- 
ner. There  is  nothing  haphazard  in  the  look  of  any  of 
them.  .  .  . 

The  lines  are  as  fine  as  they  are  straight.  As  a  rule, 
they  are  of  scarcely  any  perceptible  breadth,  seeming, 
on  the  average,  to  be  less  than  a  Martian  degree,  or 
about  thirty  miles  wide.  They  differ  slightly  among 
themselves,  some  being  a  little  broader  than  this  ;  some 
a  trifle  finer,  possibly  not  above  fifteen  miles  across. 
Their  length,  not  their  breadth,  renders  them  visible ; 
for.  though  at  such  a  distance  we  could  not  distinguish 
a  dot  less  than  thirty  miles  in  diameter,  we  could  see  a 
line  of  much  less  breadth,  because  of  its  length.  .  ,  . 

Still  greater  uniformity  is  observable  in  different  parts  of 
the  same  line ;  for  each  line  maintains  its  individual 
width,  from  one  end  of  its  course  to  the  other.  Although, 
at  and  near  the  point  where  it  leaves  the  dark  regions, 
some  slight  enlargement  seems  to  occur,  after  it  has  fairly 
started  on  its  course,  it  remains  substantially  the  same 
size  throughont.  .  .  . 

On  the  other  hand,  their  length  is  usually  great,  and  in 
cases  enormous.  A  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles 
may  be  considered  about  the  average.  .  .  . 

But,  singular  as  each  line  looks  to  be  by  itself,  it  is  the 
systematic  net-work  of  the  whole  that  is  most  amazing. 
Each  line  not  only  goes  with  wonderful  directness  from 
one  point  to  another,  but  at  this  latter  spot  it  contrives  to 
meet,  exactly,  another  line  which  has  come  with  like 
directness  from  quite  a  different  direction.  Nor  do  two 
only  manage  thus  to  rendezvous.  Three,  four,  five,  and 
even  seven  will  similarly  fail  in  on  the  same  spot.  .  .  . 
The  disk  is  simply  a  net-wor.!c  of  such  intersections. 

In  reading  the  riddle  of  the  canals  of  Mars,  the 
author  sets  aside  every  solution  of  natural  causa- 
tion orT-red,  and  follows  up  his  theory  of  a  gigantic 
-ys'am  of  irrigation.    The  lines,  it  seems,  are  not 
times  equally  visible,  but  invariably  become 


perceptible  in  the  season  following  the  melting  of 
the  polar  snows.  The  supposition  is,  therefore, 
that  the  canals  are  waterways  from  the  polar 
regions,  and  that  their  width  and  gradual  changes 
of  appearance  are  due  to  the  sprouting  of  vegeta- 
tion along  their  banks.  The  spots  at  the  junctions 
of  the  canals  he  takes  for  oases  in  the  midst  of  a 
desert,  the  canals,  according  to  his  theory,  being 
constructed  for  the  express  purpose  of  fertilizing 
the  oases.  It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  fur- 
ther into  Professor  Lowell's  deductions  concerning 
other  surface  features,  but  we  will  digress  instead 
to  the  Martian  weather,  which  is,  he  asserts,  invari- 
ably fine  : 

A  cloud  is  an  event  on  Mars,  a  rare  and  unusual 
phenomenon,  which  should  make  it  more  fittingly  appre- 
ciated there  than  Ruskin  lamented  was  the  case  on  earth, 
for  it  is  almost  perpetually  fine  weather  on  our  neighbor 
in  space.  From  the  day's  beginning  to  its  close,  and 
from  one  end  of  the  year  to  the  other,  nothing  appears  to 
veil  the  greater  part  of  the  planet's  surface.  .  .  .  Con- 
trary to  what  the  distance  of  the  planet  from  the  sun  and 
the  thinness  of  its  atmospheric  envelope  would  lead  us  to 
expect,  the  climate  of  Mars  appears  to  be  astonishingly 
mild.  Whereas,  calculation  from  distance  and  atmos- 
pheric density  would  put  its  average  temperature  below 
freezing,  thus  regulating  it  to  perpetual  ice,  the  planet's 
surface  features  imply  that  the  temperature  is  relatively 
high.  Observations  give  every  evidence  that  the  mean 
temperature  must  actually  be  above  that  of  the  earth  ; 
for  not  only  is  there  practically  no  sign  of  snow  or  ice 
outside  the  frigid  zone  at  any  time,  but  the  polar  snow- 
caps  melt  to  a  minimum  quite  beyond  that  of  our  own, 
affording  rare  chance  for  quixotic  polar  expeditions. 

The  atmosphere  on  Mars  is  believed  to  be  very 
thin— far  thinner,  even,  than  the  air  on  the  summit 
of  the  Himalayas — and  the  results  of  such  a  state 
of  things  are  glanced  at : 

In  consequence,  storms  would  be  such  mild-mannered 
things  that,  for  objectionable  purposes,  they  might  as  well 
not  be.  In  the  first  place,  there  can  be  but  little  rain,  or 
hail,  or  snow,  for  the  particles  would  be  likely  to  be  de- 
posited before  they  gained  the  dignity  of  such  separate 
existence.  Dew  or  frost  would  be  the  common  precipita- 
tion on  Mars.  The  polar  snow-cap  or  ice-cap,  therefore, 
is  doubtless  formed,  not  by  the  falling  of  snow,  but  by 
successive  depositions  of  dew.  Secondly,  there  would  be 
about  the  Martian  storms  no  very  palpable  wind.  Though 
the  gale  might  blow  at  fairly  respectable  rates,  so  flimsy 
is  the  substance  moved  that  it  might  buffet  a  man  unmer- 
cifully without  reproach.  .  .  . 

Professor  Lowell  hastens  to  forbid  the  deduction 
that  because  the  air  on  Mars  is  thin,  it  is  impossible 
to  support  intelligent  life.     He  says  : 

That  beings  constituted  physically  as  we  are  would 
find  it  a  most  uncomfortable  habitat  is  pretty  certain. 
But  lungs  are  not  wedded  to  logic,  as  public  speeches 
show,  and  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  or  beyond  it  to 
prevent,  so  far  as  we  know,  a  being  with  gills,  for  ex- 
ample, from  being  a  most  superior  person.  A  fish  doubt- 
less imagines  life  out  of  water  to  be  impossible;  and 
similarly  to  argue  that  life  of  an  order  as  high  as  our 
own,  or  higher,  is  impossible  because  of  less  air  to 
breathe  than  that  to  which  we  are  locally  accustomed, 
is,  as  Flammarion  happily  expresses  it,  to  argue,  not  as 
a  philosopher,  but  as  a  fish. 

This  brings  us  to  a  sketch  drawn  of  possible  con- 
ditions of  life  among  the  denizens  of  Mars.  Point- 
ing out  the  lesser  density  of  that  planet  as  com- 
pared with  the  earth's,  the  author  suggests  that  a 
man  weighing  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  here 
would  weigh  but  fifty-five  pounds  if  transported  to 
the  surface  of  Mars,  and  all  manual  labor  would 
be  lightened  three-fold.  Continuing  in  this  vein, 
he  says  : 

To  begin  with,  three  times  as  much  work,  as  for  ex- 
ample, in  digging  a  canal,  could  be  done  by  the  same 
expenditure  of  muscular  force.  .  .  .  But,  indirectly, 
there  might  result  a  yet  greater  gain  to  our  capabilities, 
for  if  Nature  chose  she  could  afford  there  to  build  her 
inhabitants  on  three  times  the  scale  she  does  on  earth 
without  their  ever  finding  it  out,  except  by  interplanetary 
comparison.     Let  us  see  how. 

As  we  all  know,  a  large  man  is  more  unwieldy  than  a 
small  one.  An  elephant  refuses  to  hop  like  a  flea  ;  not 
because  he  considers  the  act  undignified,  but  simply  be- 
cause he  can  not  bring  it  about.  If  we  could,  we  should 
all  jump  straight  across  the  street,  instead  of  painfully 
paddling  through  the  mud.  Our  inability  to  do  so  de- 
pends upon  the  size  of  the  earth,  not  upon  what  it  at  first 
seems  to  depend,  on  the  size  of  the  street. 

Some  interesting  deductions  follow  concerning 
this  possible  inhabitant  of  our  neighbor  planet : 

Suppose  him  to  be  constructed  three  times  as  large  as 
a  human  being  in  every  dimension.  If  he  were  on  earth, 
he  would  weigh  twenty-seven  times  as  much,  but  on  the 
surface  of  Mars,  since  gravity  there  is  only  about  one- 
third  of  what  it  is  here,  he  would  weigh  but  nine  times  as 
much.  The  cross-section  of  his  muscles  would  be  nine 
times  as  great.  Therefore  the  ratio  of  his  supporting 
power  to  the  weight  he  must  support  would  be  the  same 
as  ours.  Consequently,  he  would  be  able  to  stand  with 
as  little  fatigue  as  we.  Now,  consider  the  work  he  might 
be  able  to  do.  His  muscles,  having  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness,  would  all  be  twenty-seven  times  as  effective  as 
ours.  He  would  prove  twenty-seven  times  as  strong  as 
we,  and  could  accomplish  twenty-seven  times  as  much. 
But  he  would  further  work  upon  what  required,  owing  to 
decreased  gravity,  but  one-third  the  effort  to  overcome. 
His  effective  force,  therefore,  would  be  eighty-one  times 
as  great  as  man's,  whether  in  digging  canals  or  in  other 
bodily  occupation.  As  gravity  on  the  surface  of  Mars  is 
really  a  little  more  than  one-third  that  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  the  true  ratio  is  not  eighty-one,  but  about 
fifty;  that  is,  a  Martian  would  be,  physically,  fifty- 
fold  more  efficient  than  man. 

This  deduction,  the  reader  is  requested  to  observe, 
is  in  no  way  a  problematical  one  : 

It  expresses  an  abstract  ratio  of  physical  capabilities 
which  must  exist  between  the  two  planets,  quite  irre- 
spective of  whether  there  be  denizens  on  either,  or  how 
other  conditions  may  further  affect  their  forms.  As  the 
reader  must  also  note,  the  deduction  refers  to  the  possi- 
bility, not  the  probability,  of  such  giants  ;  the  calcula- 
tion being  introduced  simply  to  show  how  different  from 
us  any  Martians  may  be,  not  how  different  they  are. 

And  having  expressed  this  warning,  the  author 
proceeds  with  further  inferences  concerning  the 
characteristics  of  possible  Martians  : 

In  the  special  case  of  Mars,  we  have  before  us  the 
spectacle  of  a  world  relatively  well  on  in  years — a  world 
much  older  than  the  earth.    To  so  much  about  his  age 


Mars  bears  evidence  on  his  face.  He  shows  unmistak- 
able signs  of  being  old  Advancing  planetary  years  have 
left  their  mark  legible  there.  .  .  .  Mars  being  thus  old 
himself,  we  know  that  evolution  on  his  surface  must  be 
similarly  advanced.  .  .  .  From  the  fact  that  our  own  de- 
velopment has  been  comparatively  a  recent  thing,  and 
that  a  long  time  would  be  needed  to  bring  even  Mars  to 
his  present  geological  condition,  we  may  judge  any  life 
he  may  suppoit  to  be  not  only  relatively  but  really  older 
than  our  own. 

From  the  little  we  can  see,  such  appears  to  be  the  case. 
The  evidence  of  handicra't,  if  such  it  be,  points  to  a 
highly  intelligent  mind  behind  it.  Irrigation,  unscientific- 
ally conducted,  would  not  give  us  such  truly  wonderful 
mathematical  fitness  in  the  several  parts  to  the  whole  as 
we  there  behold.  A  mind  of  no  mean  order  would  seem 
to  have  presided  over  the  system  we  see — a  mind  cer- 
tainly of  considerably  more  comprehensiveness  than  t,hat 
which  presides  over  the  various  departments  of  our  own 
public  works.  Party  politics,  at  all  events,  have  had  no 
part  in  them  ;  for  the  system  is  planet  wide.  Quite  pos- 
sibly, such  Martian  folk  are  possessed  of  inventions  of 
which  we  have  not  dreamed,  and  with  them  electrophones 
and  kinetoscopes  are  things  of  a  by-gone  past,  pre- 
served with  veneration  in  museums  as  relics  of  the 
clumsy  contrivances  of  the  simple  childhood  of  the  race. 
Certainly  what  we  see  hints  at  the  existence  of  beings 
who  are  in  advance  of,  not  behind  us,  in  the  journey  of 
life. 

The  book  is  a  most  fascinating  one  in  its  mingling 
of  scientific  research  and  startling  deductions,  and 
while  there  may  be  skeptics  to  whom  it  will  not 
carry  conviction,  the  average  reader  will  be  inclined 
to  close  the  volume  with  a  full  acceptance  of  the 
theories  advanced. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $2  50. 


EVOLUTION    OF    SILVER    STATESMEN. 


By  Isaac  H.  Bromley. 


[The  following  amusing  skit  is  by  Isaac  H.  Bromley, 
brother  of  George  Bromley,  of  this  city.  Isaac  Bromley 
is  famed  for  his  "occasional"  poems,  many  of  which  are 
read  at  the  class  reunions  of  the  Yale  alumni  in  New 
York.] 

When  I  think  upon  the  chasm, 
Said  the  quivering  Protoplasm, 

That  yawns  "twixt  me  and  Protozoa; 
When  I  view  the  bonds  that  link  us 
To  the  gay  Ornithorynchus 
Or  the  Steganopodes  upon  the  shore  ; 

When  I  see  how  things  develop, 
From  the  ugly  oyster-shell  up 

To  the  fascinating  young  Cephalopod, 
How  the  Deccapoda  followed 
To  be  subsequently  swallowed 

By  the  lobster-pot  or  hungry  Thomas-cod  ; 

How  the  first  fruit  of  creation, 
Spurning  other  recreation, 

Confined  itself  to  evolutin'  up, 
Till  it  stood  in  the  regalia 
Of  the  higher-class  mammalia. 

And  was  fondled  as  a  barking  brindled  pup  ; 

When  I  think,  too,  how  much  bigger 
Is  the  present  human  figure. 

And  how  much  more  symmetrical  in  shape, 
Than  the  first  developed  mammal, 
Or  the  burden-bearing  camel, 

Or  even  than  the  anthropoidal  ape, 

I  am  filled  with  admiration 
At  the  wonders  of  creation, 

And  I  look  upon  my  progeny  with  pride ; 
But  for  my  contribution 
To  the  scheme  of  evolution, 

The  experiment  might  never  have  been  tried. 

And  yet,  said  Protoplasm, 
With  a  meditative  spasm, 

As  he  gave  himself  an  instant's  thoughtful  pause, 
I  am  sometimes  led  to  wonder 
If  we  haven't  made  a  blunder 

In  developing  such  loosely  swinging  jaws. 

They  are  well  enough  for  eating, 
But  in  every  place  of  meeting. 

And  whenever  there's  an  audience  in  reach, 
There's  a  pair  of  them  in  motion, 
Pouring  out  a  perfect  ocean 

Of  muddled  and  befuddled  parts  of  speech. 

There  is  Stewart,  of  Nevada, 

Who  can  churn  the  language  harder 

Than  Niagara  churns  the  waters  at  its  base, 
And  that  soporific  zephyr, 
The  interminable  Peffer, 

When  he  opens  up  the  wind  cave  in  his  face. 

Then  there's  Allen,  of  Nebraska, 
Who  was  never  known  to  ask  a 

Moment's  rest  because  his  mouth  was  getting  tired, 
And  there's  Alabama  Morgan, 
With  a  powerful  vocal  organ, 

Much  too  active  to  be  constantly  admired. 

There  is  Wolcott,  Jones,  and  Teller, 
Who  can  stand  all  day  and  beller 

That  fifty  cents  in  silver's  worth  a  dollar, 
And  there's  Voorbees,  and  there's  Vest, 
Call,  and  Cockrell,  and  the  rest. 

And  the  cuckoos  wearing  Grover  Cleveland's  collar. 

In  fact,  I  think  the  Senate, 

In  those  dreadful  minutes  when  it 

Sees  an  orator  like  Peffer  take  the  floor, 
Offers  proof  and  demonstration 
That  the  whole  scheme  of  creation 

Has  ended  in  an  everlasting  bore. 

The  higher  class  mammalia 
Seem  to  me  an  utter  failure, 

From  the  time  they  left  the  protoplasmic  cell, 
In  the  Senate,  House,  and  cloister, 
They've  done  nothing  that  an  oyster 

Couldn't  do  in  decent  silence  just  as  well. 

For  the  humor  of  the  oyster 
Is  juicier  and  moister, 

And  it's  wiser  than  the  Senate  any  day. 
For  it  doesn't  howl  and  cut  up, 
And  it  knows  enough  to  shut  up, 

When  it  really  hasn't  anything  to  say. 


To  Artiste. 
A  prize  of  $20  is  offered  by  the  Channing  Aux- 
iliary of  the  First  Unitarian  Church,  of  this  city, 
for  the  best  design  of  "poster"  for  an  almanac. 
For  particulars,  apply  before  October  15th  to  Miss 
Emilie  Kirketerp,  1017  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Are  They  San  Francisco  Types? 
San  Francisco  is  still  too  small  and  too  isolated 
to  have  reached  the  dignity  of  an  impersonal  place 
in  fiction.  When  an  author,  even  though  he  be  of 
little  note,  chooses  to  place  the  scenes  of  his  novel 
in  our  city  and  to  paint  a  picture  of  the  conditions 
of  life  here,  the  metropolis  of  the  Pacific  Slope  is 
fluttered  a  little  at  the  attention,  like  a  girl  at  her 
coming-out  party.  For  this  reason  "The  Quick- 
sands of  Pactolus,"  by  Horace  Annesley  Vachell, 
arouses  an  interest  not  due  altogether  to  its  merits. 
It  is  a  San  Francisco  story,  the  time  being  late  in 
the  eighties  and  early  in  the  niceties,  and  if,  as  we 
may  infer,  the  individuals  are  to  be  taken  as  types, 
the  point  of  view  is  a  distinctly  critical  one.  But 
the  mirror  that  is  held  up  to  nature  is  not  of  the 
finest  quality  nor  wholly  accurate,  and  it  reflects 
rather  a  distorted  image  of  the  tendencies  of  our 
Western  civilization  and  of  the  sort  of  men  and 
women  who  make  up  our  society. 

Perhaps  the  most  carefully  studied  attempt  at  a 
type  is  the  character  of  Rufus  Barrington,  the 
central  figure  of  the  book  in  most  respects,  since  it 
is  his  influence  which  molds  the  lives  of  all  the 
people  in  the  story.  He  is  a  self-made  man,  a 
multi-millionaire,  and  a  power  in  the  land.  His 
fortunes  were  established  by  the  construction  of 
an  east-and-west  railroad  across  the  continent,  and 
further  built  up  by  the  organization  of  the  Bar- 
rington Bank,  the  wealthiest  private  bank  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  not  loath  to  tell  the  story  of  his 
early  struggles  and  first  successes,  and  his  hand- 
some, well-clad  person,  his  flow  of  good-humored 
talk,  well  seasoned  with  slang,  his  easy  code  of 
honor,  befitting  a  man  who  has  accumulated  enor- 
mous wealth,  his  great  love  for  his  wife  and  his 
children,  his  complacence  over  his  own  successful 
life — all  go  to  make  up  a  very  complete  portrait. 
The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of  Maine,  he 
early  broke  away  from  the  influence  of  his  father, 
who,  as  he  said,  "whacked  religion  into  me  with 
a  club,  and  yanked  it  out  again  with  everlasting 
homilies,"  and  started  life  on  his  own  account, 
adopting  materialism  as  his  creed.  This  mate- 
rialism of  his  is  the  ever-recurring  theme  of  the 
book,  running  through  every  page  of  the  story. 
It  clouds  his  wife's  happiness  by  robbing  her  of 
her  faith  ;  and  two  of  his  three  children,  receiving 
it  as  a  heritage,  lack  the  moral  fibre  which  should 
uphold  them  in  the  crises  of  their  lives. 

Henry,  the  eldest  son,  becomes  involved  in  ques- 
tionable transactions  during  the  financial  crash 
which  follows  the  boom  times  of  1888  ;  and  the 
only  daughter,  Helen,  lightly  marries  a  sot  and 
boor  whom  she  does  not  love,  and  when  her  bonds 
oppress  her,  becomes  a  murderess  in  intention,  if 
not  in  deed.  This  development  is  of  rather  a  lurid 
cast.  To  transform  into  a  poisoner  a  charming 
girl,  gently  nurtured  and  tenderly  reared,  because 
of  the  agnostic  principles  of  her  father,  is  pointing 
a  moral  in  a  startling  fashion.  The  incident,  how- 
ever, is  handled  with  dexterity  and  without  alien- 
ating the  sympathies  of  the  reader  from  the  un- 
happy heroine,  who  expiates  her  deed  by  new  suf- 
ferings. 

The  troubles  of  the  Barrington  family  are  per- 
haps intended  to  be  typical  of  the  trend  of  things 
in  California  —  of  a  money-getting  spirit  on  the 
part  of  the  community,  a  selfishness  in  the  individ- 
ual, a  low  standard  of  ethics.  "Your  Bible- 
smashing  arguments,"  Helen  Barrington  says  to 
her  father,  "destroyed  my  faith  long  ago.  My 
creed  is  a  simple  one.  1  believe  in  myself :  that  is 
all — and  I  wish  to  make  the  most  of  my  opportuni- 
ties." Another  member  of  the  family,  a  stanch 
cburchwoman,  is  described  as  belonging  to  "a 
type  that  is  seldom  found  west  of  the  Rockies,  but 
common  enough  still — thank  Heaven  ! — in  both 
New  and  Old  England." 

The  progress  of  the  Barringtons  on  their  way 
"to  the  doggies,"  as  Helen  expresses  it,  is  stayed 
by  the  younger  son,  to  whom  four  years  at  Harvard 
have  given  a  higher  standard  of  ethics.  Dick  is  a 
fine  young  fellow,  albeit  something  of  a  prig,  and 
he  undertakes  the  reform  of  the  family,  leaving  the 
reader  with  the  hope  that  this  will  be  an  entering 
wedge  to  the  ultimate  reform  of  the  State. 

As  may  be  gathered,  the  book  does  not  belong  to 
the  highest  class  of  fiction.  It  is,  however,  inter- 
esting in  spite  of  a  tendency  to  melodrama,  and 
though  it  is  not  possible  to  accept  it  as  reflecting 
California  life  in  any  essential  features,  something 
of  the  spirit  of  the  place  is  caught.  A  permeating 
slang,  breaking  out  slightly  among  the  women, 
rises  into  full  effulgence  in  the  speech  of  Cassius 
Quirk,  reporter  on  the  Enquirer.  The  topograph- 
ical features  of  San  Francisco  are  noted,  allusions 
to  wind  and  fog  are  plentiful,  and,  if  any  care  to 
indulge  in  the  pastime,  it  is  occasionally  possible 
to  fit  actual  individuals  into  the  fictitious  characters 
of  the  story. 

It  is  curious,  by  the  way,  to  note  English  spell- 
ing in  this  tale  of  the  West. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

Cheap  and  Conventional  Tales  by  Nordau. 

Beyond  the  author's  name  on  the  title-page  there 

is  nothing  in  "  Soap  Bubbles,"  by  Max  Nordau,  to 

induce  the  belief  that  the  book  was  written  by  a 

nan  of  reputation.    It  contains  ten  short  stories, 


all  of  them  reading  like  conversational  anecdotes 
grown  old  in  service.  Humor,  pathos,  and 
tragedy  are  taken  up  methodically  in  turn,  and 
the  subjects  are  stereotyped,  the  manner  of  treat- 
ment conventional.  There  is  a  humorous  sketch 
to  lead  off,  which  relates  an  encounter  on  a  train 
between  an  Englishman  and  an  American.  Each 
in  turn  takes  off  the  peculiarities  of  the  other's 
nation  in  an  anecdote,  the  American  narrating  that 
ancient  and  moss-grown  tale  of  two  shipwrecked 
Englishmen  who  found  themselves  cast  together 
on  an  uninhabited  island,  but  failed  to  make  each 
other's  acquaintance  for  lack  of  an  introduction. 

The  remaining  stories  are  on  a  par  with  this  in 
interest.  A  Hungarian  baron's  faux  pas  in  an  En- 
glish drawing-room  on  the  subject  of  fox-hunting  ; 
an  Italian  bride's  effort  to  induce  her  husband  to 
give  up  smoking,  ineffectual  until  reinforced  by  the 
Austrian  tobacco  monopoly  ;  some  moralizings  on 
a  stray  suicide  in  the  morgue  ;  a  tale  of  suffering 
during  the  Paris  siege — these  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  story  which  has  not  a 
reminiscent  flavor,  or  one,  it  is  safe  to  say,  which 
might  not  have  been  written  by  the  most  mediocre 
of  scribblers. 

Published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ; 

price,  75  cents. 

♦  — 

A  Woman's  Words  to  Women. 

"  With  My  Neighbors,"  by  Margaret  Sangster, 
is  a  volume  addressed  peculiarly  to  women  and 
girls,  being  composed  entirely  of  little  talks  on 
homely  themes,  which  originally  appeared  in  the 
woman's  column  of  a  weekly  journal.  The  papers 
range  over  innumerable  household  topics,  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  are  intended  as  a  help 
to  busy  women  burdened  with  household  worries 
and  the  cares  of  child-rearing.  There  are  besides 
friendly  sermons  and  words  of  wise  admonition  for 
young  girls,  with  occasional  talks  interesting  to 
womankind  in  general. 

No  new  thoughts  are  to  be  found  in  the  volume, 
and  much  that  is  said  is  necessarily  trite.  There 
are,  however,  some  useful  suggestions  concerning 
household  management  which  lose  nothing  for 
having  been  said  before,  and  a  sunny  way  of  look- 
ing at  life,  joined  with  a  warm-hearted  wish  to  be 
of  help,  gives  the  volume  a  claim  to  consideration, 
and  will  make  it  a  favorite  one  with  the  audience 
which  it  is  intended  to  reach. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $r.25. 

Will  Carleton's  Homely  Tales. 

The  qualities  which  characterize  Will  Carleton's 
verse  are  to  be  found  in  the  short  stories  which 
make  up  his  volume,  "The  Old  Infant."  They 
are  homely  in  flavor,  and  they  run  to  that  species 
of  humor  which  likes  to  melt  into  pathos.  Thus 
the  first  tale  tells  of  an  unlettered  old  man  of  sixty 
who  has  a  whim  to  enroll  himself  as  a  member  of 
the  infant  class  in  a  district  school.  He  explores 
the  mysteries  of  the  alphabet  under  the  kindly 
guidance  of  the  pretty  village  teacher,  and  his 
varied  comments  as  he  toils  along  the  road  to 
learning  are  narrated  with  appreciation.  It  turns 
to  sentimentality  when  pneumonia  seizes  him  and 
the  young  school- mistress  nurses  him  in  his  last  ill- 
ness, and  it  turns  almost  to  burlesque  when,  at  his 
death,  she  finds  he  has  left  her  a  fortune. 

An  unreality  of  incident  and  an  over- elaboration 
of  style  common  to  aH  the  stories  are  more  accept- 
able in  the  purely  humorous  ones,  but  it  can  not  be 
said  that  they  excel  in  any  quality  beyond  a  certain 
freshness  of  feeling. 

There  are  two  stories  of  the  pranks  of  college 
students,  a  farcical  sketch  of  American  girls  abroad 
under  the  chaperonage  of  a  New  England  spinster, 
the  ever-popular  circus  story  with  its  sub-stratum 
of  pathos,  and  one  children's  story,  "  The  Christ- 
mas Car,"  which  has  a  very  pretty  incident  as  its 
foundation,  and  would  be  fresh  and  pleasing  if  it 
were  told  with  more  simplicity. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25* 

New  Publications. 
"The   Betrayal  of  John  Fordham,"  a  novel  by 
B.  L.  Farjeon,  has  been  published  in  paper  covers 
by  R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Some  Women  and  a  Man,"  by  William  J. 
Locke,  a  story  of  life  in  Geneva,  has  been  issued  in 
the  Library  of  Choice  Literature  published  by  F. 
Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  In  Lamech's  Reign,"  a  metrical  drama  by  A. 
Glanville,  in  which  the  author  strives  to  portray 
three  of  the  governing  attributes  of  mankind,  has 
been  published  by  A.  Francoeur  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

"  Sound  and  Solid  Money,"  containing  essays  on 
the  financial  question  by  McKinley,  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, Cleveland,  and  other  statesmen;  and  "  Free 
Silver  vs.  Gold,"  by  C.  M.  Stevans,  are  published 
by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents 
each. 

"  A  Survey  of  Greek  Civilization,"  by  J.  P. 
Mahaffy,  has  been  added  to  the  Chautauqua  Read- 
ing Circle  Literature  for  the  current  year.  It  is  a 
comprehensive  review  of  Greek  thought  and  cus- 
toms throughout  the  period  of  Hellenic  ascendancy, 
from  the  Homeric  age  to  the  decay  of  Greece  under 
the  rule  of  Rome.  Professor  Mahaffy  has  treated 
the  subject  in  the  main  from  the  standpoint  of  the 


scientific  historian,  but  in  the  final  chapter  he  dis- 
cusses at  some  length  the  influence  of  Greek  ideals 
on  Christian  civilization.  Published  by  Flood  & 
Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Story  of  Electricity,"  by  John  Munro,  is 
the  latest  issue  in  the  Library  of  Useful  Stories. 
In  less  than  two  hundred  pages,  which  are  copi- 
ously illustrated,  it  states  succinctly  and  clearly  all 
that  the  layman  need  learn  about  the  subject. 
The  first  four  chapters  treat  of  the  electricity  of 
friction,  chemistry,  heat,  and  magnetism,  the  next 
of  electrolysis,  and  the  remaining  four  take  up 
the  telegraph  and  telephone,  electric  light  and 
heat,  electric  power,  and  its  minor  uses.  To  the 
text  is  appended  an  excellent  list  of  authorities. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  40  cents  each. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  reading  Felix  Gras's 
"  Reds  of  the  Midi,"  first  issued  here  by  the  Ap- 
pletons  several  months  ago,  and  says  he  found  it  to 
possess  "  great  and  sustained  interest."  He  praises 
the  skill  with  which  the  story  is  written,  and  adds 
that  "  such  works,  if  faithfully  executed,  throw 
more  light  than  many  so-called  histories  on  the 
true  roots  and  causes  of  the  Revolution,  which  are 
so  widely  and  gravely  misunderstood." 

Zola  threatens  a  novel  on  cycling.  In  two  or 
three  years,  when  he  has  disposed  of  some  other 
tasks,  the  cycling  world,  he  thinks,  may  be  ripe  for 
his  method  of  romantic  observation  disguised  as 
realism. 

Anthony  Hope  has  refused  to  change  the  name 
of  his  forthcoming  book  to  "The  Princess  of 
Zenda."  His  American  publishers  suggested  a 
compromise  in  "  The  Princess  Osra  of  Zenda," 
but  Mr.  Hope  remained  firm,  and  the  book  was  to 
appear  on  September  15th,  under  the  title  chosen 
by  him,  "  The  Heart  of  Princess  Osra." 

Having  seen  his  "Joan  of  Arc  "  march  onward 
to  a  certain  popularity,  and  having  launched  a  new 
edition  of  his  collected  works,  Mark  Twain  is  en- 
gaged upon  a  new  volume,  which  is  to  describe  his 
recent  tour  around  the  globe. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  announcement  of 
the  Appletons  for  the  autumn  is  that  of  a  new 
volume  of  Kipling's  poems.  It  is  to  be  called 
"The  Seven  Seas,"  and  it  will  contain  "The 
Native  Born,"  "The  Flag  of  England,"  "The 
Bolivar,"  "  The  Camperdown,"  "  McAndrew's 
Hymn,"  and  some  new  poems. 

Of  Alice  Wolfs  novel,  "A  House  of  Cards,"  the 
Nation  remarks  : 

"  The  scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  in  California,  and  it  is 
not  a  dialect  story,  but  one  of  society.  The  characters 
continually  give  and  are  given  picnics,  theatre-parties, 
dinner-parties,  and  drives.  When  they  are  assembled, 
they  fall  a-chattering,  and  contrive  to  say  a  few  bright 
things,  or  to  make  a  few  clever  quotations,  upon  which 
the  party  breaks  up,  like  a  gun  discharged  and  stood  in  a 
corner.  ...  A  trace  of  Occidentalism  lurks  in  such  ex- 
pressions as  '  I  am  equally  as  determined  not  to,'  and  (at 
a  dinner)  'Yorke  was  careful  at  the  beginning  of  each 
course  to  give  Mrs.  Yerrington  her  queue,'  wherein  the 
ethnologist  will  readily  see  the  resultant  graft  on  Cau- 
casian stock  of  Chinese  cheap  labor." 

Henry  James's  new  novel,  "The  Other  House," 
deals  with  the  perplexities  of  a  man  who  promised 
his  wife  on  her  death-bed  that  he  would  not  marry 
again. 

Among  Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  September 
publications  are  :  "Alterations  in  Personality,"  by 
Alfred  Binet,  with  an  introduction  by  Professor 
J.  Mark  Baldwin  ;  "  Fiat  Money  in  France  "  (new 
edition),  by  Andrew  D.  White  ;  "  The  Statement 
of  Stella  Maberly,"  by  F.  Anstey  ;  "  A  Court  In- 
trigue," by  Basil  Thompson  ;  and  "  The  Idol- 
Maker,"  by  Adeline  Sergeant. 

Edmond  de  Goncourt's  endeavor  to  endow  litera- 
ture, in  the  persons  of  a  few  select  representatives, 
recalls  a  similar  attempt  on  the  part  of  that  eminent 
philanthropist,  the  Baron  de  Montyon,  who  died  in 
1820.  Jules  Janin  is  the  authority  for  the  story, 
which  dates  from  the  Bourbon  Restoration  of  iSrs  : 

"  The  worthy  baron  had  a  will  drafted  wherein,  among 
other  legacies,  he  bequeathed  the  sum  of  two  thousand 
pounds  a  year,  to  be  divided  between  five  poor  bat  dis- 
tinguished authors.  Before  executing  the  document  he 
submitted  it  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  a  patron  of  letters, 
and  himself  a  translator  of  Horace.  When  his  majesty 
came  to  this  provision,  he  shook  his  head  in  token  of 
dissent.  '  But.  sire,'  remarked  the  Abbe*  de  Montesquieu, 
who  was  present,  '  it  is  for  the  good  of  literature.'  '  Ex- 
cuse me,' replied  the  king;  'before  I  went  into  exile  I 
had  Ducis  for  my  secretary,  Beaumarcbais  for  my  col- 
laborator, Jacques  Delille  as  a  friend,  and  Rivarol  as  a 
correspondent.  I  know  the  race,  therefore.  A  man  of 
letters  must  be  poor — as  soon  as  he  gets  rich  he  lapses 
into  the  condition  of  the  barren  fig-tree  and  produces 
nothing.'  So  the  royal  pen  was  drawn  through  that  par- 
ticular clause." 

Mr.  Blackmore's  new  novel,  "  Dariel :  A  Ro- 
mance of  Surrey,"  will  be  begun  in  the  October 
number  of  Blackwood's.  The  date  and  place  of  its 
American  appearance  are  unannounced  as  yet. 

Mr.  du  Maurier,  in  his  new  novel,  "The  Martian," 
has"  made  his  heroine  an  unseen  person.  In  fact, 
she  is  "The  Martian,"  and,  while  she  does  not 
appear  in  the  story,  she  plays  the  most  important 
part  in  it.  There  are  a  number  of  women  who  do 
appear,  however.  The  hero  is  introduced  to  the 
reader  as  a  boy  whose  story  is  told  by  a  friend  and 
edited  by  Mr.  du  Maurier. 


D. 


APPLETON  &   CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


What  is  Electricity? 

By  John  Trowbridge,  S.  D.,  Rumford  Pro- 
fessor and  Lecturer  on  the  Applications  of 
Science  to  the  Useful  Arts,  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Vol.  76,  International  Scientific 
Series.     Illustrated,     izmo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

Professor  Trowbridge's  long  experience  both  as 
an  original  investigator  and  as  a  teacher  imparts  a 
peculiar  value  to  this  important  work.  Finding  that 
no  treatise  could  be  recommended  which  answers  the 
question,  "  What  is  Electricity  ?  "  satisfactorily,  he 
has  explained  in  a  popular  way  the  electro-magnetic 
theory  of  light  and  heat,  and  the  subject  of  periodic 
currents  and  electric  waves,  seeking  an  answer  for 
his  titular  question  in  the  study  of  the  transforma- 
tions of  energy  and  a  consideration  of  the  hypoth- 
eses of  movements  in  the  ether.  As  modern  appli- 
cations of  electricity  illustrate  the  great  subject  of 
the  transformation  of  energy,  the  author  has  simpli- 
fied forms  of  apparatus  and  methods  of  exhibiting 
new  phenomena. 

The  Intellectual  and  Moral 
Development  of  the  Child. 

Containing  the  Chapters  on  Perception,  Emo- 
tion, Memory,  Imagination,  and  Conscious- 
ness. By  Gabriel  Compayre.  Trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
son, B.  L.  Smith  College,.  Member  of  the 
^Graduate  Seminary  in  Child  Study,  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Vol.  35,  Interna- 
tional Education  Series.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  bring  to- 
gether in  a  systematic,  pedagogical  form  what 
is  known  regarding  the  development  of  infant 
children,  so  far  as  the  facts  have  any  bearing 
upon  early  education.  It  contains  the  chapters  on 
Perception,  Emotion,  Memory,  Imagination,  and 
Consciousness.  Another  volume  will  follow,  com- 
pleting the  work,  and  discussing  the  subjects  of 
Judgment,  Learning  to  Talk,  Activity,  Moral 
Sense,  Character,  Morbid  Tendencies,  Selfhood, 
and  Personality. 

Fiat  Money  Inflation 
in  France. 

How  it  Came,  What  it  Brought,  and  How  it 
Ended.  By  Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D. 
(Yale),  L.  H.  D.  (Columbia),  Ph.  Dr.  (Jena), 
late  President  and  Professor  of  History  at 
Cornell  University.  i2mo.  Paper,  25  cents. 
Special  discount  for  orders  of  100  and  over. 

Allan  Dare  and 
Robert  le  Diable. 

A  Romance.  By  Admiral  DAVID  D.  PORTER, 
author  of  "Incidents  and  Anecdotes  of  the 
Civil  War,"  "The  Adventures  of  Harry 
Marline,"  etc.  New  edition.  One  volume 
8vo.     Cloth,  $2. 00. 

Denounced. 

By  J.  Bloundelle-Burton,  author  of  "In  the 
Day  of  Adversity,"  "  The  Hispaniola  Plate," 
etc.  No.  200,  Town  and  Country  Library. 
i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

This  stirring  historical  romance  opens  in  the 
days  which  followed  the  Jacobite  uprising  of  1745. 
The  scene  changes  to  France,  and  a  vivid  picture  is 
given  of  the  inner  life  of  the  Bastile.  The  author 
strengthens  his  reputation  as  an  accurate  student 
and  also  a  singularly  picturesque  and  engrossing 
writer  of  romances  of  the  past. 


For  sale  By  all  Booksellers,  or  will  Be  sent  By  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  By  tlie  publishers. 
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Endorsed  by  Educators,  Scienti6c,  Profes- 
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American,  10s.  6<i  English.  Prospectus  and  testimo- 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  21,  1896. 


Could  any  but  a  German  have  conceived  the  idea 
of  making  of  a  child's  story  a  complete  and  ambi- 
tious opera  ?  The  need  of  simplicity  is  stirring  in 
Germany.  Art — dramatic  and  operatic  art — has 
reached  its  apex  of  elaboration,  and  the  relapse 
toward  the  candor  and  plainness  of  less  compli- 
cated epochs  is  just  setting  in. 

We  in  this  country  feel  that  we  are  on  the  edge 
of  new  developments  in  the  drama — we  can  not  in- 
clude the  opera,  for  we  have  never  had  such  a 
thing.  Some  one  is  going  to  get  up  and  give  us 
a  real  play,  as  simple  and  wonderful  as  life  itself, 
and  we  are  all  going  to  say  "  Why  didn't  one  of 
us  do  that  before  ?  "  The  drama  that  is  coming  to 
us  from  France  is  in  a  state  of  sick  decrepitude, 
England  is  groping  round  for  the  new  light  that  is 
to  show  life  truly  and  fairly,  but  has  not  yet  found 
it.  The  first  movement  of  the  renaissance  of  lim- 
plicily  comes  from  Germany — comes  in  such  plays 
as  "  Hannele  "  and  such  operas  as  "  Hansel  and 
Gretel."  They  show  the  revolt  against  set  forms, 
the  clearing  away  of  the  dust  and  debris  of  tradi- 
tion that  the  years  collect.  They  show  the  strug- 
gle toward  freedom  of  the  mind  that  feels  the  pres- 
ent forms  of  things  are  worn  out.  The  originality 
which  produces  such  strangenesses  as  Aubrey 
Beardsley's  art  and  Yellow  Book  literature  is 
the  originality  of  decadence.  The  originality  of 
the  Germans — Hauptmann  and  Sudermann,  and 
now  Humperdinck — has  the  vigor  and  freshness  of 
hopeful  youth.  They  are  the  torch-bearers  of 
the  new  century.  They  have  not  striven  for  new 
ideas.  New  ideas  were  native  to  their  minds,  their 
minds  being  bright  with  the  dawn  of  the  coming 
era. 

The  originality  of  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  is  the 
originality  of  truth.  Truth  is  startlingly  novel,  if 
you  come  to  think  of  it.  You  rarely  see  it  on  the 
stage.  Humperdinck  saw  his  story  from  the 
standpoint  of  truth,  and  worked  it  out  from  there. 
There  are  no  tricks  in  it,  no  winking  at  the  audi- 
ence, or  nudging  them  with  a  confidential  elbow. 
The  story  is  told  with  the  trustful  belief  in  its  real- 
ity that  a  child  would  employ.  Humperdinck  took 
it  as  seriously  as  he  did  when  be  was  five,  and  he 
told  it  with  the  artistic  solemnities  that  befit  the 
telling  of  so  wondrous  and  eerie  a  tale. 

It  is  vitalized  by  his  sense  of  its  mysterious  im- 
portance, its  awesome  reality.  It  is  felt  and  repre- 
sented as  being  all  true.  There  were  witches  in 
those  days  who  rode  on  broom-sticks  and  ate  chil- 
dren. Far  away  in  the  recesses  of  the  forest  stood 
that  house  of  ginger-bread  and  that  great  cage 
where  recalcitrant  boys  and  girls  where  fattened  for 
the  frying-pan.  The  horror  of  Peter  the  broom- 
maker  when  he  pictures  the  fate  of  his  children, 
had  nothing  burlesque  in  it.  As  we  hear  him  de- 
scribing the  spells  cast  by  the  witches,  as  they 
sweep  through  the  air  astride  their  brooms,  they 
seem  to  us  as  grewsomely  terrifying  as  the  Wal- 
purgis  Revels  that  Faust  saw  on  the  Brocken,  or 
the  dance  which  Tam  o'  Shanter  spied  upon  in  the 
glimpses  of  the  moon. 

The  verisimilitude  of  the  piece  affects  you  as  the 
story  affects  an  imaginative  child.  Its  grasp  upon 
the  listener  is  strengthened  by  the  descriptive 
musical  accompaniment,  which  intensifies  the  real- 
ism with  enchanting  harmonies.  The  misery  of  the 
broom-maker  and  his  wife,  and  the  joy  over  their 
humble  feast,  find  expression  in  the  sighs  and 
laughter  of  the  sympathetic  score.  Empty  stom- 
achs and  replenished  larders  are  no  more  jokes  to 
Humperdinck  than  they  were  to  Peter  and  Ger- 
trude. The  weird  terrors  that  haunted  the  wood- 
land ways  were  things  that  he,  too,  trembled  at. 
The  sand  man,  with  his  Utile  sack  and  his  sharp 
glances  darted  at  chubby  faces,  had  been  seen  by 
this  necromancer  of  a  musician,  creeping  along  in 
the  dusk,  scattering  his  sand  into  sleepy  eyes  and 
causing  curly  heads  to  nod. 

But  the  terrors  that  cling  round  the  witch  were 
the  direst,  the  ones  that  made  goose-flesh  and 
stirred  along  the  roots  of  your  hair.  How 
strangely  fresh  the  genius,  how  warm  and  deep 
the  sympathies,  that  can  enter  into  these  realms, 
close-sealed  and  sacred  to  childhood,  and  bring 
back  the  feelings  that  used  to  be  in  the  days  when 
ghosts  and  witches  were  things  of  dread  I  The 
music,  unearthly  and  scaring,  that  preluded  and 
accompanied  the  witch,  carried  with  it  all  the 
vague  awfulness  which  childhood  associates  with 
creatures  of  mystery  and  darkness.  Through  the 
night  they  sweep  on  broom-sticks,  away  in  the 
Jarkness,  cat  on  shoulder,  to  the  secret  revels  on 
the  Brocken.  Toward  midnight  you  may  some- 
times hear  them  flitting  over  the  roof,  on  into  the 
blackness  of  the  cedar  wood.     Wise  children  put 


their  heads  under  the  covers  then.  They  say 
words  of  unknown  meaning,  and  boys  and  girls 
are  enchanted  and  must  do  their  bidding.  Fat 
little  boys  and  plump  little  girls  they  like  particu- 
larly, for  on  the  big  frying-pan  they  splutter  and 
snap  in  their  own  grease  in  a  toothsome  way.  and 
their  flesh  is  particularly  tender.  They  have  great 
teeth,  and  eyes  fierce  as  a  wolfs,  lean  hands  with 
crooked  fingers  that  book  into  children's  clothes 
and  pull  them  along. 

The  music  of  the  witch  is  full  of  such  direful 
suggestions.  Uncanny  fears  tremble  in  it,  and 
eerie  menaces  shake  it  to  the  heart.  The  fearful- 
ness  of  magic — of  the  thing  that  is  unknown — ar- 
rests the  pulse  in  that  spell  of  strange  words  that 
the  witch  casts  over  Hansel  and  Gretel.  Cowering 
they  stand  before  her,  and  the  mystic  words  go  on 
rolling  sonorously  around  them.  Awful  sounds 
thunder  and  quiver  in  the  orchestra.  Evil  is  pre- 
dominant, and  its  subtle  jubilations  mingle  with 
the  wild  chant  of  the  incantation.  Then,  with 
ferocious  glee,  she  mounts  her  broomstick  and 
gallops  back  and  forth  in  a  mad  dance  of  joyous 
anticipation— spirited,  free,  and  elfishly  wild.  The 
artistic  naiveti  of  this  act  is  one  with  the  noble 
naiveU  of  the  folk-song.  It  is  absolutely  without 
self-consciousness  ;  as  absolutely  engrossed  in  the 
child-spirit  of  wonder  and  fear,  in  the  child-con- 
ception of  evil  and  dread.  The  prancing  of  the 
witch  about  the  stage  on  her  broomstick  sounds 
ludicrous,  and,  in  truth,  unless  enacted  by  one  who 
is  in  sympathy  with  the  author's  spirit,  becomes  so 
— but  in  its  place,  to  the  weird,  galloping  measure 
of  the  orchestra,  is  as  grewsomely  in  keeping  as 
her  pointed  cap  and  her  demoniac  laughter.  The 
last  touch  in  this  wonderful  glorification  of  folk- 
song and  folk-lore  is  the  appearance  of  the  liber- 
ated children,  bewitched  into  figures  of  ginger- 
bread. They  have  their  eyes  closed,  and  they 
make  their  thanks  for  their  freedom  in  a  few 
words.  Theirs  is  the  sole  appearance  in  the  opera 
of  what  might  be  called  the  chorus. 

Without  chorus,  without  detached  numbers, 
without  scenic  elaboration,  this  curious  work  stands 
forth  in  complete  and  simple  beauty.  Its  singular 
spontaneity,  its  suave  melodiousness,  its  entrancing 
simplicity,  are  unique  in  these  days  of  grandeur  on 
the  operatic  stage.  It  is  not  a  throw  backward  to 
the  naiveti  of  the  masque.  It  is  a  step  forward  to 
a  fuller  realization  of  what  operatic  art  means. 
Through  the  sweet  and  gleeful  melodies  that  the 
children  warble  as  carelessly  as  birds,  bits  of  the 
folk-songs  that  have  been  sung  in  Germany  for 
centuries  come  and  go,  as  they  might  rise  and  die 
on  the  lips  of  the  mother  absently  rocking  the 
cradle,  or  the  little  girl  sitting  on  the  floor  playing 
with  her  doll.  From  the  orchestra  they  pass  to 
the  singers  and  then  subside,  to  appear  again  for  a 
moment  like  a  golden  thread  that  is  woven  into 
some  rich  and  costly  fabric,  touching  it  here  and 
there  with  a  rare  gleam. 

For  the  Tivoli  to  bring  out  this  new  sensation 
says  much  for  the  enterprise  of  its  management. 
.San  Francisco,  with  all  its  faults,  is  a  community 
where  music  meets  with  a  quick  appreciation  and 
good  performances  are  well  repaid.  The  orchestra 
of  the  Tivoli  is  excellent,  remarkable,  for  a  half- 
dollar  theatre.  We  know  of  no  place  in  New  York 
where  so  well-trained  an  organization  as  that  which 
played  the  "Hansel  and  Gretel"  music  could  be 
heard  for  such  a  price.  The  vocal  side  of  the  per- 
formance was  not  up  to  the  usual  Tivoli  standard. 
There  was  a  little  more  flatting  done  than  is  quite 
right  to  ask  an  audience  to  bear.  Nevertheless,  it 
hardly  justified  the  stifled  hisses  that  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  audience  seemed  to  think  necessary. 
They  increased  the  nervousness  of  some  of  the 
performers  to  a  painful  extent,  thereby  still  further 
affecting  their  voices.  When  people  pay  a  high 
price  for  their  seats,  they  may  consider  themselves 
justified  in  clamoring  for  excellence.  When,  on 
the  contrary,  a  modest  price  proclaims  an  unas- 
suming and  unpretentious  performance,  so  critical 
an  attitude  is  mere  absurdity.  Tamagno,  singing 
"  Trovatore  "  at  the  Grand  Opera,  flatted  as  badly 
as  any  one  at  the  Tivoli  or  anywhere  else  could 
ever  possibly  have  done.  Yet  the  audience  sat  in 
seats  they  had  paid  from  four  to  seven  dollars  for, 
and  bore  it  with  the  meekness  of  lambs,  and  ap- 
plauded when  he  stopped.  Relief  may  have 
prompted  them  to  make  this  demonstration.  But 
they  might  have  hissed  the  singer  then  with  per- 
fect propriety  had  they  dared.  Unfortunately  no 
one  did  dare.  As  a  parting  commendation,  it  may 
be  said  that  the  piece  was  admirably  set.  The 
dream  scene,  with  the  angels  guarding  the  lost 
children,  was  especially  picturesque. 


Another  young  California  aspirant  for  dramatic 
honors  made  her  bow  last  week  at  Beethoven  Hall. 
Miss  Leila  Ellis  has  studied  in  New  York  under 
Nelson  Wheatcroft,  and  shortly  returns  there  to 
take  her  place  on  the  stage.  She  is  a  young  girl  of 
a  picturesque  and  attractive  appearance,  more  the 
inginue  than  the  soubretU,  erpressive,  graceful, 
and  sensitively  artistic.  The  programme  carried 
her  through  a  gamut  of  emotions,  and  presented 
her  in  an  astonishing  variety  of  characters  and 
dialects.  She  passed  with  rapidity  from  the  romantic 
intensity  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  "Set  of  Turquoises," 
with  its  atmosphere  of  mediaeval  passion  and  poetry, 
to  the  representation  of  an  old  negro  mammy 
whose  "Young  Marse  "  comes  home  to  die.     That 


she  possesses  humor — a  rare  attribute  in  people  of 
artistically  responsive  natures — was  shown  by  her 
rendering  of  "  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah  Johnson," 
a  delightfully  natural  and  sympathetic  study  of 
negro  character,  and  Eugene  Field's  "  Seein' 
Things."  This  is  one  of  those  charming  poems 
of  Western  childhood,  of  which  only  Field  and 
James  Wbitcomb  Riley  have  the  secret.  To  recite 
them  with  self-consciousness  or  affectation  is  to  kill 
them.  Miss  Ellis  brought  out  all  the  delicious 
humor  and  pathos  of  the  piece  by  her  artfully  art- 
less manner,  her  demure  and  naive  sympathy. 
The  most  unusual  and  attractive  of  her  selections 
was  "The  Creole  Slave  Song,"  a  curious  poem, 
full  of  the  rebellion  and  despair  of  slave  life.  The 
opening,  with  its  vision-like  memory  of  past  joy, 
and  its  half-sung,  murmurous  burden  of  melodi- 
ous words,  was  given  with  a  fervid  dreami- 
ness that  was  admirable.  In  the  slave's  return 
to  the  ruin  of  the  present,  there  was  a  sud- 
den break  into  revolt.  Then  the  dreary  realities 
of  existence  settled  upon  him  once  more,  and  the 
moan  of  a  crushed  heart  finds  vent  in  the  queru- 
lous complaint,  "  I  can  not  cut  the  cane  to-day." 
In  this  piece  Miss  Ellis  was  at  her  best.  It  re- 
vealed high  possibilities  as  an  artist,  showing  her 
to  be  possessed  of  a  keen  realization  of  the  poem's 
dramatic  significance.  To  have  this  power  of 
imagination  is  the  crowning  distinction  in  cre- 
ative or  imitative  art.  With  imagination  the 
actress  may  rise  to  veritable  heights  ;  without  it 
she  is  merely  a  well-trained  puppet.  Mrs.  Ellis 
assisted  her  daughter,  giving  her  brilliant  render- 
ing of  the  chariot-race  from  "  Ben  Hur  "  and  the 
"  Gismond  "  of  Browning,  which  she  recites  with 
dramatic  force  and  color. 


Keith  Wakeman,  a  San  Francisco  girl,  has  made 
the  chief,  in  fact,  the  only,  success  of  the  produc- 
tion of  a  melodrama  entitled  "  In  Sight  of  St. 
Paul's,"  at  the  Princess  Theatre,  in  London. 
Clement  Scott  writes  of  her  in  the  Telegraph  that 
"  she  displays  the  true  dramatic  instinct,  has  a  full 
grip  of  the  character,  and  possesses  power  in  no 
ordinary  degree." 


Clergyman  (visiting  prison)— "  I  hope  that  when 
you  are  released  you  will  live  so  that  you  can  look 
your  fellow-man  straight  in  the  eye."  The  bunco- 
man — "  My  dear  sir,  that  is  the  simplest  part  of 
my  business." — Judge. 


Respect  the  Stomach. 

Few  people  do  have  proper  respect  for  the  stom- 
ach. If  a  thing  "  tastes  good  "  and  is  not  so  hot 
or  so  cold  as  to  be  painful  to  the  mouth  or  throat, 
it  is  swallowed  by  too  many  people  regardless  of 
consequences. 

Do  not  give  the  stomach  food  that  will  irritate  it 
or  retard  it  in  the  performance  of  its  natural  func- 
tions, or  it  will  retaliate  in  a  way  that  is  decidedly 
unpleasant.  A  headache,  a  "lump"  or  "heavy 
feeling"  in  the  stomach,  and  irritations  of  the  skin, 
are  mostly  symptoms  of  disordered  digestion  result- 
ing from  unwholesome  food. 

Alum  baking  powders  are  responsible  for  the 
larger  part  of  this  unwholesome  food,  for  it  is  a 
fact  well  recognized  by  physicians  that  alum  renders 
food  indigestible  and  unwholesome. 

The  danger  to  health  from  this  cause  is  so  im- 
minent that  it  behooves  every  one  to  adopt  precau- 
tionary measures  to  keep  alum  baking  powders, 
which  are  now  so  numerous,  from  the  kitchen  stores. 
It  will  be  found  that  those  powders  sold  at  a  lower 
price  than  Royal  are  almost  invariably  made  from 
alum,  and  therefore  of  inferior  quality  and  danger- 
ous to  health. 

The  safer  way  is  to  look  for  the  well-known  red- 
and-yellow  label  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder. 
That  is  certain  to  cover  a  powder  free  from  alum. 
The  Royal  is  made  of  cream  of  tartar,  a  pure,  whole- 
some fruit  acid  derived  from  grapes.  It  is  renowned 
for  adding  anti -dyspeptic  qualities  to  the  food,  as 
well  as  for  making  finer  and  better  food. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co. ,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernkstinb  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

The  Grand  Opera  Season.   Commencing  Monday,  Septem- 
ber 3ist.  Every  Evening.  Verdi's  Divine  Inspiration, 

-:-       A  X  3D  Ji.       -:- 

Next SATANELLA  I 

Look  Out  For..THE~MBES  IN  THE  WOOD 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents  • 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob&Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Something  New  by 

THE  FRAWLET  COMPANY 

And    the    Last  Week    But  One,  Commencing    Monday, 
September  21st.     Sardou's 

-:-     IN     S  P  I TE     O  F     ALL    -:- 

September  38th Farewell  "Week 

AXCAZAK    THEATRE. 

O'Farreix  Street,  bet.  Stockton  and  Powell. 
Belasco,  Doane  &  Jordan.  ..Lessees  and  Managers 

Last  Performances  of  the  Great  Military  Comedy   .Ours 

Commencing   Monday,  September  21st.      An  Elaborate 

Revival  of  Augustin  Daly's  Famous  Comedy, 

-:-     33  I  VOR  C  E     -:- 

Prices:  15,  15,  35,  and  50  cents;  Matinees  Saturday 
and  Sunday,  15,  25,  and  35  cents.    Telephone,  Black  991. 


You  can  pay  anything  you  like 
for  tea,  but  something  will  be 
missing  unless  it  is  fresh-roasted. 

That  something  is  very  nice 
indeed,  and  Schilling's  Best 
is  full  of  it. 

At  grocers'  in  packages. 


H.  J.  Martin,  of  702  T  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  a  recent  interview 
had  with  him  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Brodie,  of 
the  Washington  Chronicle,  said  :  "  Having 
suffered  lor  many  years  with  dyspepsia, 
indigestion,  and  biliousness,  I  tried  every 
known  remedy,  consulted  many  physicians 
with  the  hope  of  getting  cured  or  even 
relief,  but  nothing  seemed  to  relieve  me. 
After  meals  I  would  feel  as  if  a  ball  of 
lead  was  lodged  in  my  stomach,  tired 
and  listless,  as  though  life  was  scarcely 
worth  living.     Finally  I  was  attracted 
to  the  ad.  of  Ripans  Tabules,  and 
concluded  to  try  them.     After  taking  the 
first  two  or  three  I  was  surprised  to 
find  the  relief  they  gave,  and  by  the 
time  I  emptied  the  first  box  I  felt  like 
a  new  man.     I  have  never  been  without 
Ripans  Tabules  since,  nor  have  I  ever 
suffered  since.     I  heartily  and  earnestly 
recommend  them  to  any  one  suffering 
as  I  did." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1896  inclusive— Vol- 
ume* I.  to  XXXVIII.— can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Some  work  almost  requires  Apollo.     Any  iron 
will  do  for  rough  work. 

Is  there  any  advantage  in  using  inferior  iron. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


September  21,  1896. 
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A    NOTED    ACTOR    GONE. 


Death  of  James  Lewis,   of  the    Daly  Company— 

His  Career  and  the  Parts  he  has  Created — 

Tributes  from  his  Comrades. 


James  Lewis,  the  popular  comedian  of  the  Daly 
Company,  died  at  his  summer  home  on  Long 
Island,  on  September  ioth,  of  heart  disease. 

The  date  of  Mr.  Lewis's  birth  has  been  variously 
stated,  and  it  is  a  subject  on  which  he  was  some- 
what sensitive,  but  he  must  have  been  in  the 
neighborhood  of  sixty.  His  first  appearance  on 
the  stage  was  made  in  1857,  when  he  took  a  minor 
part  in  "The  Writing  on  the  Wall  "at  the  Troy 
(New  York)  Museum,  in  order  to  give  a  friend  a 
night  off.  The  friend  did  not  return,  however, 
and  Lewis  was  engaged  to  take  his  place.  For 
several  years  he  was  a  member  of  various  traveling 
and  stock  companies,  playing  as  many  as  fifty- 
seven  parts  in  a  single  season,  an  experience 
which  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  his  later  career. 
During  the  popular  craze  for  burlesque  which  fol- 
lowed the  advent  in  this  country  of  Lydia  Thomp- 
son's British  Blondes,  in  1868,  Lewis  went  into  that 
field  with  success. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1869  that  Augustin  Daly  in- 
augurated bis  famous  stock  company.  Mr.  Lewis 
became  a  member  of  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
third  week  and  in  the  second  play,  "  Dreams,"  an 
alteration  by  Dion  Boucicault  of  Robertson's  "  My 
Lady  Clara."  D.  H.  Harkins  was  stage-manager 
of  the  company,  and  others  in  the  cast  were  E.  L. 
Davenport,  George  Clarke,  J.  B.  Polk,  William 
Davidge,  Mr.  Holland,  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Agnes  Ethel, 
and  Clara  Jennings.  Lewis  acted  many  parts,  in 
standard  comedy  and  drama,  and  gained  steadily 
in  artistic  facility  and  lightness  of  touch  from  the 
variety  of  characters  he  impersonated  ;  his  rfile 
.in  Bronson  Howard's  "Saratoga"  was  even  a 
"Lester  Wallack  part,"  that  of  Bob  Sackett,  a 
youth  who  was  engaged  to  four  girls  at  once,  and 
he  made  a  great  success  of  it. 

In  1870,  while  Mr.  Lewis  was  in  a  comedy  and 
burlesque  company  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  he  met  his 
second  wife,  who  survives  him.  She  was  Miss 
Dora  Herbert. 

In  the  second  season  of  the  present  Daly's  The- 
atre, 1880-81,  Mr.  Lewis  rejoined  the  company, 
of  which  he  has  since  remained  a  valued  member, 
making  up,  with  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Ada  Rehan,  and 
John  Drew,  the  famous  "  Great  Four  "  of  the  Daly 
Company.  During  the  company's  first  visit  to 
London,  in  1884,  he  was  received  with  acclaim  by 
the  public  and  critics. 

His  last  appearance  on  the  stage  was  as  Quattles 
in  "Love  on  Crutches,"  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
London,  in  July.  He  had  returned  from  London 
two  months  ago,  and  was  living  on  Long  Island, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Drew  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Miller  as  his  near  neighbors,  when  death 
came  upon  him.  For  several  weeks  he  had  been 
studying  the  lines  of  Falstaff  for  Mr.  Daly's  next 
Shakespearean  production. 

By  Mr.  Lewis's  death  the  American  stage  has 
lost  a  representative  actor  of  whom  it  had  just 
cause  to  be  proud.  He  possessed  a  strong  person- 
ality, that  of  an  odd,  perky,  precise,  and  yet  lov- 
able old  man,  a  personality  that  could  not  be  con- 
cealed in  any  role  he  assumed  ;  but  to  the  scores  of 
characters  he  portrayed,  his  keen  dramatic  instinct 
and  perfect  mastery  of  his  art  enabled  him  to  im- 
part a  distinct  individuality.  To  estimate  his  abil- 
ity one  has  only  to  run  over  the  long  raDge  of  stage 
personages  whom  he  has  made  living  realities  to 
us.  A  brief  list  of  the  more  important  ones  in- 
cludes : 

Slender,  in  "The  Merry  Wives";  Grumio,  in  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew";  Bottom,  in  "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream";  Touchstone,  in  "As  You  Like  It"; 
Moses  and  Sir  Oliver  Surface  in  "  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal " ;  Costard,  in  "  Love's  Labor  Lost " ;  Hardy,  in 
"The  Belle's  Stratagem";  Sir  Toby  Belch,  in  "Twelfth 
Night "  ;  Launce,  in  "  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona  "; 
Nicholas  Geagle,  in  "  Needles  and  Pins " ;  Lancelot 
Bargess,  in  "Seven-Twenty-Eight";  Eliphalet  Lamb,  in 
"  Dollars  and  Sense";  Justinian  Babbitt,  in  "A  Night 
Off";  Ebeneezer  Grimng,  in  "Nancy  &  Co.";  Posket, 
in  "  The  Magistrate  " ;  and  Scuttleby,  in  "  The  Railroad 
of  Love." 

Mr.  Lewis's  death  has  called  forth  a  number  of 
heart-felt  tributes  from  his  friends  and  associates 
on  the  stage.  When  informed  of  his  death, 
Augustin  Daly  said  : 

"Mr.  Lewis  was  more  than  my  right-hand  man— he 
was  my  right  hand.  He  was  one  of  the  first  members  of 
my  stock  company — I  engaged  Mrs.  Gilbert  first  and 
then  Mr.  Lewis — and  during  all  the  twenty-six  years  we 
have  been  associated  as  manager  and  actor  there  has 
been  scarcely  one  cross  word  between  us.  A  more  lov- 
able man  I  have  never  known.  Though  by  his  right  of 
seniority  in  the  company  he  might  justly  have  claimed 
many  privileges,  he  never  showed  any  professional  selfish- 
ness, was  always  willing  and  anxious  that  his  fellows 
should  have  their  full  share  in  the  honors.  Of  course  I 
shall  find  some  one  else  to  plays  the  parts  he  would  have 
played,  but  no  one  can  replace  him — no  one  can  exactly 
fill  the  niche  he  has  left  vacant." 

Mrs  Gilbert,  when  she  had  recovered  from  the 
emotion  caused  by  the  news,  said  : 

"  I  can  not  find  words  strong  enough  to  express  the 
emotion  excited  within  me  by  the  announcement,  nor  to 
tell  you  in  what  high  esteem  I  held  James  Lewis.  Since 
1869,  when  we  both  found  ourselves  in  Mr.  Daly's  com- 
pany, we  were  continually  together,  so  that  I  had  every 
opportunity  of  gaining  an  insight  into  Mr.  Lewis's  char- 
acter, which,  I  need  not  say,  was  a  singularly  beautiful 
one.  He  exhaled  kindness.  He  could  not  think  a  mean 
thing,  let  alone  act  one.  He  was  always  the  courteous 
gentleman,  and  to  me  a  trusted  friend." 


John  Drew  wrote  to  the  Herald  as  follows  : 
"  It  has  been  my  privilege  to  enjoy  an  uninterrupted 
and  intimate  friendship  with  James  Lewis  for  twenty 
years.  A  gentler,  kindlier  nature  it  would  be  difficult,  to 
find.  A  genial  and  delightful  companion,  a  loyal  and  un- 
swerving friend,  his  untimely  taking  off  will  prove  an 
irreparable  loss  to  his  friends,  who  mourn  him,  and  to 
our  calling,  which  he  adorned." 

Fanny  Davenport  expressed  herself  thus  : 
"  We  were  together  long  before  the  Daly  stock  com- 
pany days,  when  James  was  the  best  dancer  and  the  fun- 
niest man  in  Boston.  I  have  seen  him  after  the  dance  of 
the  Baron,  in  which  part  he  padded  enormously  in  'Cin- 
derella,' come  off  the  stage  utterly  exhausted,  and,  step- 
ping from  the  place  he  stood  in,  leave  a  large  pool  of  per- 
spiration. He  always  and  ever  exerted  himself  to  amuse 
and  please  the  public.  'Tis  some  twelve  years  since  we 
have  acted  together.  We  were  together  in  Daly's  for 
eight  years  or  more.  In  oar  long  association  as  comedian 
and  soubrette  together,  I  never  heard  him  speak  ill  of 
man  or  woman." 

And  Clara  Morris  mingled  this  pleasant  recollec- 
tion with  her  regrets  : 

"What  the  public  has  lost  in  JameS  Lewis  the  public 
best  know,  but  I  have  lost  a  friend,  a  man  of  high  ambi- 
tion. He  was  also  a  faithful,  patient  worker,  abstemious, 
careful,  even  frugal  himself.  To  others  he  was  lavishly 
generous,  a  devoted  son  and  husband,  an  admirable  actor, 
loyal  friend,  honest  man — in  short,  a  gentleman.  At 
fourteen  years  my  first  round  of  applause  was  received 
under  his  smiling  eyes,  and  years  later,  when  I  stood  a 
trembling  stranger,  appealing  for  New  York's  favor, 
James  Lewis  stood  quaking  for  me  not  three  feet  away, 
and  under  cover  of  the  royal  welcome  given,  he  ex- 
claimed :  '  God  bless  the  girl !  She  has  captured  them 
body  and  breeches.'  You  see,  I  had  time  enough  to 
know  him — my  friend,  James  Lewis." 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"In  Spite  of  All"  at  the  Columbia. 

The  performances  of  Walter  Craven's  comedy, 
"  A  Matrimonial  Maze,"  by  the  Frawley  Company 
have  been  received  with  hearty  enjoyment  by  the 
Columbia  Theatre's  patrons.  It  will  be  given  only 
through  this  week,  however. 

Next  Monday  night,  when  the  next  to  the  last 
week  of  the  Frawley  season  begins,  "In  Spite  of 
AH "  will  be  given.  It  is  an  adaptation,  by 
Steele  Mackaye,  of  one  of  Sardou's  earlier  plays, 
*'  Agnes,"  and  its  leading  motive  is  a  wife's  efforts 
to  retain  the  affections  of  her  husband,  who  is  in- 
fatuated with  a  famous  danseuse.  One  particularly 
strong  scene  represents  the  wife's  visit  to  the 
actress's  dressing-room,  where  she  makes  an  ap- 
peal to  the  latter's  better  nature.  The  play  was 
given  successfully  in  the  East  by  Minnie  Maddern 
Fiske,  and,  cast  as  it  will  be  by  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany, it  should  prove  a  powerful  attraction. 


"Aida"  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  final  week  of  the  grand  opera  season  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House,  which  will  be  begun  on  Mon- 
day night,  is  to  be  devoted  to  "Aida."  This  is 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  Verdi's  operas,  and 
contributed  no  little  to  establish  his  fame  when  he 
wrote  it  at  short  notice  for  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
as  the  crowning  feature  of  the  fetes  in  celebration 
of  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  in  1871.  It  is 
founded  on  an  Egyptian  story  composed  by  the 
director  of  the  museum  at  Boulak,  and  is  thor- 
oughly Oriental  in  color. 

In  the  present  production,  Mme.  Natali  and 
Mile.  Valerga  will  alternate  in  the  rdle  of  Aida  ; 
Michelena  and  Rhys  Thomas  in  that  of  Radames  ; 
and  De  Vries  and  Raffael  as  Amonastro  ;  Miss 
Holmes  will  be  the  Amneris  ;  Abramoff  the  High 
Priest ;  aud  Napoleoni  the  King.  Entirely  new 
scenery,  historically  accurate  and  beautiful  in  de- 
sign, will  be  used,  and  the  costumes  and  stage- 
mounting  will  be  unusually  elaborate  and  hand- 
some. In  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  army  into 
Thebes,  fully  one  hundred  persons  mil  take  part. 


"Divorce"  at  the  Alcazar. 

The  Alcazar  is  enjoying  a  new  lease  of  pros- 
perity under  the  new  management.  There  has 
evidently  been  a  field  for  standard  comedy  and 
drama  at  cheap  prices,  and  the  shrewdness  of  the 
managers  is  meeting  a  proportionate  pecuniary  re- 
ward. 

Next  week  Augustin  Daly's  comedy,  "  Divorce," 
will  be  presented.  It  has  not  been  seen  here  in  a 
long  time,  and  will  have  almost  the  effect  of  a 
novelty.  The  cast  will  call  for  the  full  strength 
of  the  company.  Mrs.  Henry  Vandenhoff  will  be 
the  Mrs.  Ten  Eyck  ;  Beatrice  Lieb  will  be  the 
Fanny  Ten  Eyck  ;  Amy  Lee,  the  Sue  Ten  Eyck  ; 
May  Buckley,  the  Flora  Penfield  ;  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Bates,  the  Mrs.  Kemp  ;  Anita  Bridger,  the  Grace  ; 
John  T.  Sullivan,  the  Alfred  Adriance ;  Carl 
Smith,  the  Captain  Lynde  ;  F.  B.  Clayton,  the 
Rev.  Harry  Duncan  ;  J.  B.  Polk,  the  De  Wolf  de 
Witt  ;  Frank  Templeton,  the  Jitt ;  Gordon  Foster, 
the  Burritt  ;  W.  A.  Balasco,  the  Judge  Kemp  ; 
and  Charles  Bryant,  the  Dr.  Lang. 


in  the  Baldwin  production,  but  his  place  will  be 
taken  by  a  thoroughly  capable  actor,  James  K. 
Hackett,  while  Isabel  Irving,  who  has  been  a 
favorite  in  this  city  ever  since  she  first  appeared 
among  us  as  one  of  Rosina  Vokes's  pretty  girls, 
will  have  the  chief  female  part.  In  point  of  scenery 
and  costuming,  the  performances  will  be  the  equal 
in  every  respect  of  those  given  in  New  York. 


The  Baldwin  to  Close  for  Two  Weeks. 

The  last  performance  of  "  Madame  Sans-G6ne  " 
by  Kathryn  Kidder  and  her  company  at  the  Bald- 
win will  take  place  this  (Saturday)  evening.  There- 
after for  two  weeks  the  theatre  will  remain  closed. 

On  Monday,  October  5th,  the  regular  autumn 
and  winter  season  will  be  inaugurated.  The  open- 
ing attraction  will  be  last  season's  New  York  suc- 
cess, "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  dramatized  by 
Edward  Rose  from  Anthony  Hope's  widely  popular 
novel  of  the  same  name.  E.  H.  Sothern,  who 
created  the  leading  r61e  in  New  York,  will  not  be 


Notes. 
Julia  Marlowe   is  to  follow   "The   Prisoner    of 
Zenda"  at  the  Baldwin. 

The  first  appearance  of  Miss  Beatrice  Lieb  with 
the  Alcazar  Theatre  stock  company  takes  place  on 
Monday  night. 

Mme.  Patti  has  written  the  words  and  music  of 
a  one-act  comic  opera,  which  is  soon  to  be  given  at 
her  private  theatre  at  Craig-y-Nos. 

Tom  Robertson's  comedy,  "  School,"  is  in  prep- 
aration at  the  Alcazar  Theatre  for  the  week  com- 
mencing Monday,  September  28th. 

It  is  probable  that  Delia  Fox  will  add  to  her 
repertoire  for  this  season  "The  Telephone  Girl," 
a  musical  farce  by  F.  C.  Burnand,  editor  of  Lon- 
don Punch. 

The  last  performances  of  Steve  Brodie  in  "  The 
Bowery  "  take  place  this  (Saturday)  and  to-morrow 
evenings.  The  California  Theatre  will  remain 
closed  next  week. 

Reuben  Fax  was  Wilton  Lackaye's  under-study  as 
Svengali  during  the  run  in  New  York,  and  is  said 
to  give  a  marvelous  imitation  of  Lackaye's  per- 
formance in  the  part. 

James  Hackett,  who  is  to  be  in  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  "  at  the  Baldwin  a  fortnight  hence,  is  a 
son  of  the  Hackett  whose  interpretation  of  Falstaff 
was  famous  in  years  gone  by. 

It  is  probable  that  "  The  Lost  Paradise  "  will  be 
given  during  the  farewell  week  of  the  Frawley 
Company  at  the  Columbia.  Fully  one  hundred 
requests  to  that  effect  have  been  sent  in  to  the  box- 
office. 

During  the  coming  season  at  the  Baldwin,  which 
begins  with  the  engagement  of  "  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  the  matinees  will  be  given  at  popular 
prices.  At  the  evening  performances  the  regular 
prices  will  prevail. 

The  long  legal  battle  between  Coquelin  and  the 
Comi die-Fran caise  has  at  last  been  settled  by  a 
compromise.  Coquelin  pays  a  lumpsum  of  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  in  return  is  at  liberty  to  act 
when  and  where  he  pleases. 

Rhys  Thomas,  the  new  tenor  who  makes  his  first 
appearance  here  next  week  in  "Aida"  at  the 
"livoli,  is  from  the  Carl  Rosa  and  Covent  Garden 
opera  companies.  He  is  said  to  have  a  fine  tenor 
voice  and  to  be  an  excellent  actor. 

In  one  of  the  scenes  of  "  Humanity,"  a  melo- 
drama in  which  Joseph  Grismer  and  Phcebe  Davies 
are  to  be  seen  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  in  Novem- 
ber, Mr.  Grismer  will  have  a  mounted  broad-sword 
combat  with  an  expert  who  has  been  specially  en- 
gaged. 

Alexander  Salvini  has  pretty  well  recovered  from 
the  illness  brought  on  by  overwork  last  season,  and 
will  begin  his  next  tour  about  the  first  of  Novem- 
ber. He  will  come  almost  direct  to  the  Pacific 
Coast,  being  due  at  the  Baldwin  in  the  latter  part 
of  that  month. 

"  Boys  Together,"  Haddon  Chambers's  new 
spectacular  melodrama,  has  not  been  a  success 
at  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  London,  and  it  is  quite 
probable  that  "  Under  the  Polar  Star,"  Clay 
Greene's  spectacle,  which  has  been  touched  up  by 
David  Belasco,  will  be  put  on  in  its  place. 

John  Drew  is  under  contract  to  produce  both 
"  Under  the  Red  Robe  "  and  "  A  Man  in  Love  " 
this  season,  but  "Rosemary"  has  proved  such  a 
success  that  he  will  probably  abandon  them  both. 
It  is  possible,  however,  that  one  of  the  plays  may 
be  presented  by  the  Empire  Stock  Company. 

Miss  Johnstone  Bennett  has  inaugurated  a  new 
idea  in  theatrical  matters  by  engaging  a  French 
valet  to  look  after  her  costumes,  assist  her  in 
dressing,  and  generally  perform  the  duties  of  a 
lady's-maid.  She  explains  that  he  can  do  more 
work  in  five  minutes  than  a  woman  can  in  a  week. 

The  Frawley  Company's  engagement  at  the  Col- 
umbia Theatre  will  last  but  two  weeks  longer. 
They  will  be  followed  by  the  company  which  has 
been  giving  "  Trilby  "  in  Australia.  In  the  cast  are 
Edith  Crane,  Reuben  Fax,  Jennie  Reiffarth, 
Charles  Canfield,  and  Herbert  Carr.  The  Frawley 
Company  is  going  to  Honolulu. 

When  the  grand  opera  season  at  the  Tivoli  is 
ended,  "Satanella"  will  be  revived,  with  Elvira 
Croix  Seabrooke,  an  Eastern  comic-opera  sou- 
brette, in  the  title-rdle.  Maurice  Darcy,  a  new 
light-opera  comedian,  will  also  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  same  time.  Later  there  will  be  a 
revival  of  the  spectacular  burlesque,  "The  Babes 
in  the  Wood,"  with  Ferris  Hartman  in  the  cast. 


(MAR1ANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 
**  ilonsieur  flariani,  your  precious 
wine  has  completely  reformed  my 
constitution,  you  should  certainly 
offer  some  to  the  French  Govern- 
ment." 


Henri  Rochefort. 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


-  WILL  BE 


Resumed  in  November 

Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 

From  San  Francisco 
Trip  Nov.  7 


Mondays  and  Thursdays 

From  New  Orleans 
Trip  Nov.  9 


Residents  of  California  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  who  have  planned  for  Eastern 
tours  previous  to  the  date  named,  should 
keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
return  trip  can  be  arranged  for  SUNSET 
LIMITED  without  additional  cost.  A 
trip  across  the  continent  via  the  popu- 
lar Sunset  Route,  in  a  Pullman  vesti- 
buled  train  of  palatial  elegance,  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  can  be 
suggested  for  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
man,  is  a  good  fortune  that  falls  but 
to  the  average  lot.  Don't  forge- 
purchasing  your  ticket. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


September  21,  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


With  all  the  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage 
that  has  been  going  on  in  royal  circles  in  Europe, 
there  has  been  an  epidemic  of  photographing  of 
royal  groups,  to  the  sad  detriment  of  the  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king.  The  royal  family  of 
England  is  composed  of  a  very  common -looking 
lot  of  persons.  Queen  Victoria  has  very  little  of 
queenliness  in  her  appearance— in  a  photograph, 
at  least— and  the  Princess  of  Wales,  the  prize 
beauty  of  the  family,  would  not,  by  her  beauty 
alone,  attract  attention  in  any  average  group  of 
American  women  of  society.  As  for  her  daugh- 
ters, they  look  like— well,  ladies'-maids  on  an 
afternoon  off.  As  for  the  men,  they  are  little  bet- 
ter. The  Prince  of  Wales  has  a  comfortable  look, 
and  shows  the  effects  of  high  living  ;  no  one 
would  suspect  him  of  setting  the  world  afire. 
And  William  the  Third  of  Germany  seems  always 
to  be  exacting  a  homage  that  people  might  not 
accord  him  if  it  were  not  for  his  exalted  rank.  He 
has  improved  in  his  appearance  since  he  changed 
his  mode  of  arranging  his  mustache  ;  but  as  he 
used  to  wear  it,  turned  up  in  a  ferocious  style  that 
was  out  of  all  harmony  with  his  weak  and  con- 
ceited face,  bis  appearance  was  such  that,  among  a 
group  of  American  men  of  cultivation,  he  would 
have  been  set  down  as  a  bar-keeper. 


Nor  has  former  royally  been  distinguished  for 
good  looks,  if  we  are  to  disregard  the  flatteries  of 
court  painters  and  trust  rather  to  the  frank  confi- 
dences of  the  old  diarists.  One  does  not  readily 
forget  the  Prince  Regent's  remark  to  his  lord- 
in-waiting  on  first  catching  sight  of  his  bride : 
"  Harris,  for  heaven's  sake,  a  glass  of  brandy  I" 
Nor  was  his  father  much  more  fortunate  in  the 
Princess  Charlotte  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz,  as  re- 
gards personal  beauty.  She  had  good  sense,  how- 
ever, with  some  humor,  and  was  not  easily  discon- 
certed. On  her  way  to  London  it  was  suggested 
that  she  should  curl  her  toupet ;  she  said  it  looked 
as  well  as  that  of  any  of  the  ladies  sent  to  fetch 
her.  "  If  the  king  bids  me,"  she  said,  with  humil- 
ity, "  I  will  wear  a  periwig  ;  otherwise  I  shall  re- 
main as  I  am."  On  approaching  St.  James's  Palace 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton  laughed  at  her  for  dis- 
playing some  anxiety.  "My  dear  duchess,"  she 
retorted,  "you  may  laugh  ;  you  have  been  married 
twice  ;  but  it  is  no  joke  to  me"  She  was  fated  to 
receive  some  unnecessary  embarrassment,  for  Lord 
Westmoreland,  who  was  very  near-sighted,  mis- 
took Lady  Sarah  Lennox  (with  whom  the  king  was 
known  to  be  in  love)  for  her,  and  tried  to  kiss  her 
hand.  At  supper  on  her  marriage  day,  the  differ- 
ent German  dialects  came  under  discussion,  and 
the  king  asked  whether  the  Hanoverian  was  not 
the  purest.  "  Oh,  no,  sir,"  she  replied,  with  truth- 
ful simplicity  ;  "  it  is  the  worst  of  all."  Walpole 
calls  her  "genteel"  ;  but  she  was  not  only  ordi- 
nary:looking,  but  what  in  Wiltshire  is  called  "sin- 
ful ordinary."  In  later  years,  either  people  got 
used  to  her  appearance,  or,  as  often  happens,  she 
improved  a  little  in  her  looks.  "  I  do  think,"  said 
Colonel  Desborough,  her  chamberlain,  "that  the 
bloom  of  her  ugliness  is  going  off." 


A  waiter  being  accused  of  "prigging"  some  of 
the  silverware  at  a  banquet  in  England  recently, 
several  spoons,  forks  and  the  like  having  been 
found  concealed  in  his  pockets,  proved  by  the  testi- 
mony of  several  of  bis  fellow-waiters  that  it  has 
long  been  their  custom  when  serving  at  such  affairs 
to  carry  a  supply  of  extra  spoons,  etc.,  in  their 
pockets,  in  order  to  be  able  to  furnish  any  guest  on 
the  instant  with  any  table  implement  necessary  to 
fulfill  his  complement.  This  is  a  most  unpleasant 
revelation,  and  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  the 
same  custom  does  not  obtain  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  Nor  do  we  think  it  does  :  while  there  are 
no  better  trained  servants  than  the  English,  the 
service  in  the  best  American  hotels  and  restaurants 
is  in  many  respects  superior  to  that  in  similar  insti- 
tutions in  the  old  country,  and  such  a  state  of  affairs 
as  this  incident  reveals  would  not  be  tolerated  here 
for  an  instant  by  either  patrons  or  proprietors. 


At  Dinard,  the  bicycle  is  an  indispensable  acces- 
sory of  the  toilet.  The  Dinard  girl  puts  on  her 
bicycle  costume  in  the  morning  when  she  gets  up, 
and  takes  it  off  at  night  when  she  dresses  for  din- 
ner. And  the  other  evening  (writes  Katherine  de 
Forest  in  the  Bazar),  one  of  the  smartest  of  the 
Dinard  girls  stopped  at  the  door  for  a  minute  after 
dinner,  on  her  way  to  a  concert  at  the  New  Club, 
dressed  in  a  black  satin  skirt,  a  pink  silk  bodice, 
and  a  black  hat  with  feathers.  When  she  got  up  to 
go  and  the  door  opened,  she  calmly  threw  her 
skirt  over  one  arm,  got  on  to  her  wheel,  and  rode  off. 
At  the  concert  given  a  few  days  ago  at  the  English 
church,  all  the  girls  went  in  bicycle  costumes  ;  and 
the  bicycle  teas,  bicycle  picnics,  and  bicycle  excur- 
sions have  seriously  changed  the  character  of  the 
place.  One  doesn't  see  the  toilet  that  used  to  be 
inseparable  from  a  fashionable  place  of  resort. 
Each  girl  possesses  four  or  five  gowns  for  the 
wheel.  One  will  be,  perhaps,  a  skirt  and  gaiters 
or  ecrj.  linen  or  blue  holland,  with  a  pink  blouse, 
belt  of  brown  leather,  and  brown  shoes.  Another, 
i  very  smart  and  elegant  little  costume  of  light 
-jade  with  skirt,  bolero,   and  gaiters  alike, 


worn  with  a  black  belt  with  a  Breton  buckle  of  old 
silver  or  rococo-work,  and  a  sailor-hat  trimmed 
with  stiff  black  and  white  couteaux,  or  quills.  A 
third  is  a  rough-and-ready  gown  of  cheviot,  Scotch 
tweed,  or  blue  serge,  for  hard  wear.  A  fourth  may 
be  entirely  of  white  piqu6  made  with  a  coat  and 
skirt.  But  one  can  get  through  the  season  per- 
fectly comfortably  with  three  pretty  frocks— a  smart 
blue  serge,  a  pique"  or  white  serge,  and  one  light 
evening-dress,  with  two  bodices,  for  the  Casino  and 
functions.  All  this,  of  course,  if  one  is  not  going 
in  madly  for  society. 

# 

The  Touring  Club  of  France,  by  the  way,  is  an 
institution  which  Miss  de  Forest  strongly  advises 
every  tourist  to  join  before  going  to  France.  Ap- 
plicants are  required  to  be  introduced  by  two  mem- 
bers,  or  to  furnish  proof  of  their  respectability  by 
giving  references  to  any  person  in  France  who 
might  be  considered  a  notability.  Applications  are 
made  by  filling  out  a  printed  form  and  sending  it 
with  a  money-order  for  six  francs  fifty  centimes  to 
the  president,  M.  Ballif,  5  Rue  Coq  Heron,  Paris- 
five  francs  for  admission,  and  one  franc  fifty  cen- 
times to  receive  the  Annual  of  the  club,  postage 
paid.  In  return  you  receive  a  pretty  little  badge 
with  the  monogram  T.  C.  F.  upon  it,  a  card  of 
identity,  and  a  little  brown  book  called  "Tour- 
ing Club  de  France,"  which  contains  a  for- 
midable list  of  the  advantages  to  which  you 
have  become  heir  by  becoming  a  T.  C.  F.  mem- 
ber. The  custom  -  house  regulations  of  every 
country  on  the  Continent  are  given,  for  instance, 
and  nearly  everywhere  tourists  are  allowed  to  enter 
free  simply  on  presentation  of  their  card  of  iden- 
tity, upon  which  they  are  given  the  necessary  pass- 
port. They  find  in  their  Annual  the  moneys  and 
weights  and  measures  of  all  countries,  the  laws 
regulating  bicycling  in  France,  the  hours  of  the 
tides,  the  times  and  seasons  of  all  the  boats  on  all 
the  rivers  in  France  and  all  the  boats  going  to  sea, 
and  an  organization  of  hotels,  etc.,  honey-combing 
the  entire  country.  In  each  town  is  a  delegate 
"chosen  from  among  the  ilite  of  society,  and 
ready  to  receive,  guide,  or  protect  the  members  of 
the  association  at  need,"  and  everywhere  are 
micaniciens  and  posies  de  secours,  while  the  services 
of  a  physician  or  advocate  are  furnished  T.  C.  F. 
members  free  of  charge.  The  English  papers 
speak  of  the  French  organization  as  extremely 
complete  and  satisfactory.  The  club,  which  was 
founded  in  1890,  has  now  forty-six  thousand  mem- 
bers. 

■         ♦ 

The  fashion  of  having  a  set  breakfast  at  country- 
houses  has  been  abandoned  in  England,  and  it  is 
now  the  general  custom  for  the  members  of  a 
house-party  to  meet  formally  for  the  first  time  in 
the  day  at  a  dtje&ner  a  la  fourchette  at  half-past 
twelve.  Of  course  each  guest  has  coffee,  chocolate, 
or  tea,  with  toast,  etc.,  served  in  her  bedroom,  but 
she  has  the  whole  morning  to  herself  to  attend  to 
her  letters,  read  the  papers,  and  take  a  brisk  walk 
or  a  spin  on  her  wheel.  The  luncheon  is  a  very 
informal  affair,  and  many  of  the  women  appear  at 
it  in  bicycle  or  shooting  costume.  It  is  an  admirable 
custom,  and  could  well  be  introduced  in  America 
more  generally  than  it  is. 


About  four  times  a  year  the  daily  papers  print  a 
two-column  article  on  men's  fashions,  the  burden 
of  which  invariably  is  that  "  the  leading  features  of 
the  coming  season's  styles  present  but  little  change 
from  those  that  prevailed  last  season."  This  fall, 
however,  they  have  agreed  upon  one  bit  of  infor- 
mation which  has  been  apparent  for  two  years  past 
to  every  man  who  pays  attention  to  his  dress.  This 
is  the  fact  that  "American  models"  are  now  the 
correct  thing.  It  is  even  said  that  more  American 
styles  are  copied  by  European  tailors  than  are 
brought  here  from  abroad.  But,  to  summarize  the 
main  points  of  men's  fall  and  winter  styles,  as  laid 
down  by  these  arbiters  of  taste  :  In  the  main,  the 
features  of  the  spring  and  summer  fashions  will  be 
followed,  rather  than  those  of  last  winter.  The 
fashion  calls  for  broad  shoulders  and  more  or  less 
padding.  Trousers  for  day  wear  will  have  an  aver- 
age width  of  eighteen  and  one-half  inches  at  the 
knee  and  sixteen  and  one-half  at  the  bottom,  with 
the  side-seams  welted,  and  those  for  evening  will 
be  half  an  inch  tighter  at  both  points  of  meas- 
urement, and  will  be  finished  at  the  side  with  fancy 
braid  or  cord  ;  in  neither  case  will  any  spring  be 
shown.  Dress-coats  will  have  shoulders  of  natural 
width,  and  shawl  collars  will  be  worn  by  some 
young  men,  but  the  peaked  lapel  will  be  more  gen- 
erally popular.  Evening  waistcoats,  when  of  the 
same  material  as  the  coat,  will  have  the  opening 
wide  and  shield-shaped.  In  the  matter  of  haber- 
dashery, the  Ascot  will  be  the  favorite  tie,  high  in 
color,  puffed,  and  fastened  with  a  large  scarf-pin. 
Four-in-hands  will  be  the  next  most  popular  ties, 
but  stick-pins  will  not  be  used  in  them. 


Paris  has  at  last  followed  England  and  the  United 
States  in  instituting  a  club  for  women  which  resem- 
bles men's  clubs  in  being"  purely  social  in  its  pur- 
poses. It  is  called  "  Le  Ladies'  Club,"  and  it  has 
just  secured  handsome  quarters  in  the  Rue  Duperre. 
Widows  are  the  preferred  class  of  members,  and 
married  women  may  join  only  after  furnishing 
proof  in  writing  of  their  husbands'  consent.  Already 
sixty  ladies   have    signed   the   rolls,  among  them 


being  such  social  leaders  as  the  Comtesse  de  Marsy, 
the  Comtesse  de  Maille,  and  the  Comtesse  d'Au- 
relles  de  Palladines.  On  ordinary  occasions  men 
are  forbidden  to  cross  the  threshold,  but  the  club  is 
organizing  a  series  of  entertainments  to  which  men 
will  be  invited  as  guests. 


The  tour  of  Li  Hung  Chang  has  had  its  effect  on 
feminine  fashions,  according  to  Anne  Morton  Lane, 
writing  from  London  to  the  Chicago  Times-Herald. 
Nigligis  a  la  Ckinoise  have  already  secured  a  firm 
hold  upon  the  roodistic  mind  in  Paris,  while  in  Lon- 
don milliners  are  concocting  curious  little  bonnets 
with  large  buttons  on  top  and  three  peacock- 
feathers  standing  out  from  the  side  in  imitation  of 
the  grand  old  Chinaman's  official  head-gear.  The 
Chinese  yellow  jacket,  as  an  evening  cloak,  is  al- 
ready a  fait  accompli,  and  very  warm  and  cozy 
garments  they  will  prove  when  cold  weather  sets 
in.  The  "  yellow  jackets  "  (which  need  not  neces- 
sarily be  yellow  in  color,  but  the  name  is  al- 
ways adhered  to,  no  matter  what  their  hue)  are 
rather  shapeless,  but  entirely  comfortable.  They 
have  no  seams,  back  or  front,  and  are  made 
of  richest  and  softest  Chinese  silk,  heavily  em- 
broidered and  padded  with  lovely  tinted  satin. 
Big,  ball-shaped  gold  buttons  adorn  the  front,  and 
are  not  inserted  into  button-boles,  but  have  instead 
heavy  gold  cords  to  fasten  across  from  one  side  to 
the  other.  The  sleeves  are  also  padded  and  em- 
broidered, and  flare  out  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
wrist  in  a  curious,  wide-mouthed  shape.  These 
little  coats  or  jackets  (which  hang  well  below  the 
waist)  will  be  immensely  fashionable  among  the 
mondaines.  They  call  for  such  richness  of  mate- 
rial and  splendor  of  embroidery  and  buttons,  how- 
ever, that  they  will  not  be  reached  by  the  multitude 
of  cheaply  dressed  people  who  want  to  make  a 
great  deal  of  show  for  very  little  money. 


While  woman  under  the  French  law  suffers  many 
disabilities  as  a  wife,  as  a  mother  she  enjoys  privi- 
leges not  accorded  her  in  other  and  in  some  re- 
spects more  liberal  communities.  Thus  in  the 
conseil  de  famille,  that  thoroughly  French  institu- 
tion, she  has  much  weight,  and  if  her  grown  son  is 
too  free  in  scattering  his  money,  she  may  secure  a 
judicial  decree  restricting  his  income,  depriving 
him  of  the  right  to  contract  debts  which  shall  be 
held  good  in  law,  and  otherwise  reducing  him  to 
the  legal  status  of  an  infant.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Max  Lebaudy's  mother  brought  suit  for 
such  a  restraining  decree  against  her  spendthrift 
son,  and  there  was  a  terrible  to-do  when  the  judge 
refused  her  petition  on  the  subversive  and  revolu- 
tionary ground  that  enormous  fortunes  are  a 
menace  to  the  state  and  that  restrictions  of  spend- 
thrifts, while  good  for  the  individual,  are  inimical 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  at  large.  But  in  a 
more  recent  suit,  brought  by  his  mother  against 
Comte  A.  de  Montesquieu,  who  had  been  gambling 
away  his  patrimony  at  a  too  rapid  rate,  the  court 
vindicated  the  mother's  right  and  put  it  out  of  the 
young  man's  power  to  impoverish  himself. 


This  is  the  rather  rude  manner  in  which  Ruskin 
describes  modern  love-making  and  marriage  as  he 
observes  it  in  London  :  "  In  a  miserable  confusion 
of  candlelight,  moonlight,  and  limelight — and  any- 
thing but  daylight ;  in  indecently  attractive  and 
insanely  expensive  dresses  ;  in  snatched  moments, 
in  hidden  corners,  in  accidental  impulses  and  dis- 
mal ignorances,  young  people  smirk  and  ogle,  and 
whisper  and  whimper,  and  sneak  and  stumble, 
and  flutter  and  fumble,  and  blunder  into  what  they 
call  love  ;  expect  to  get  whatever  they  like  the 
moment  they  fancy  it,  and  are  continually  in  dan- 
ger of  losing  all  the  honor  of  life  for  a  folly,  and 
all  the  joy  of  it  by  an  accident."  But  then  Ruskin 
was  prejudiced. 
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BIAS 

jj^F"        VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDINGS 

CUT  BIAS — fits  skirts  of  any  shape. 
CORD  SECURED— can't  drop  out  and 
look  unsightly. 

STITCHED  EDGE— gives  more  ele- 
gant finish  and  is  more  easily  applied  than 
any  other. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 

supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy."  a  new  72  page 

book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home 

Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 

home  without  previous  training;  mailed  for  2  5c. 

5.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  609,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 8  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President, 
Daniel  Meyer  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mi/ller. 

Board  of  Directors —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 


532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1S96 S23.657.219 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt, 

Thomas  Magee,  George  C.  Boardman, 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremerv,  Daniel  E.  Martin, 

Albert  Miller,  Philip  Barth, 

E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital 93,000.000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Fronts    3.158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  I 

New  Vorlt  f  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

wew  YorJc (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

«,;,,„  (Union  National  Bank 

i-nicago j  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis ...  Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Ste. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus $8,250,000 

J  no.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


ON  JANUARY  1st,  1896, 

THERE    WAS    STARTED 

by  the   New- York  Life   Insurance  Company  an  organization 
known  as 

THE  NYLIC 

Embodying  an   absolutely  new  and   unique   method  of  com- 
pensation  by  which   men   of  integrity,  ability  and   energy, 

WITH    OR    WITHOUT    EXPERIENCE, 

Can   NOW   make   Life   Insurance  their  business,  and  secure 
a  DEFINITE  INCOME  continuous  throughout  life. 

For  Particulars  Apply  Direct  to  the  Company, 

JOHN  A.  McCALL,  President, 

346  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City. 

Or  to       CHAS.  A.  McLANE,  Agency  Director,  17  to  23  Second 
-    Floor,  Mills  Building,  San  Francisco. 


September  zi,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


During  the  Jameson  trial  the  attorney -general 
argued  against  Sir  Edward  Clarke's  points  as  being 
contrary  to  common  sense.  Sir  Edward  objected. 
"Then  you  think,"  said  the  lord  chief  -  justice, 
dryly,  "  that  common  sense  has  nothing  to  do  with 
a  legal  point  ?  "  "  No,"  replied  Sir  Edward,  with 
that  quickness  and  felicity  which  never  fails  him, 
P  I  am  only  of  Archbishop  Whateley's  opinion, 
who  said  that  '  common  sense  is  an  authority  to 
which  every  one  appeals  on  any  subject  he  does 
not  fully  understand."  " 


Professor  Stowe,  the  husband  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe,  often  said  that  he  saw  visions  of  people  in 
whom  he  was  interested.  On  one  occasion  Mrs. 
Stowe  was  in  her  room  when  it  was  supposed  she 
was  out  of  town.  Professor  Stowe  came  in,  looked 
about  him  with  a  preoccupied  air,  but  did  not  speak 
to  her.  She  thought  his  behavior  strange,  and 
amused  herself  watching  him  ;  at  last  the  situation 
became  so  extraordinary  that  she  began  to  laugh. 
"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  most  astonished  air, 
"  is  that  you  ?    I  thought  it  was  one  of  my  visions." 


Two  young  men  were  suitors  for  the  hand  of  a 
young  lady.  One  of  them  said  to  the  other  : 
"  Both  of  us  wish  to  offer  ourselves  to  this 
lady?"  "That  is  evident."  "But  we  do  not 
wish  to  fight  a  duel  over  her?"  "I  think  not." 
"  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  we  can  do."  "  What  ?" 
"  Let  us  toss  up  for  her  1  "  The  other  looked  a 
moment  at  his  rival,  and  then  said  :  "Very  well ; 
I  will  toss  up  a  brick,  and  if  it  stays  up  in  the  air 
the  young  lady  is  yours.  If  it  comes  down  she  is 
mine  1  "  If  there  is  anything  in  feminine  discrim- 
ination, the  last  speaker  won  the  young  lady. 


A  Yankee,  upon  eating  his  first  meal  of  frogs' 
legs,  asked  the  hotel  proprietor  how  he  accounted 
for  the  high  price.  He  was  told  it  was  on  account 
of  the  scarcity  of  the  product.  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
the  Yankee  ;  "  I  can  get  you  a  million."  "  A  mill- 
ion ?  "  gasped  the  Boniface  ;  "  I  should  like  to  en- 
gage to  find  you  a  profitable  market  if  you  can 
produce  them."  "Why,  I  can  get  them  to-day 
surely."  At  night  the  Yank  came  back  with  eight 
pairs,  and  declared  the  trick  off.  "  I  thought  you 
said  you  knew  where  you  could  get  a  million,"  said 
Boniface.  "  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  explained 
the  other,  "  I  formed  my  judgment  of  the  number 
by  the  noise." 

Offenbach's  "Orph^e  aux  Enters  "  was  first  per- 
formed at  Rome  in  1868,  when  all  plays  had  to  be 
inspected  at  the  dress-rehearsal  by  an  ecclesiastical 
commission  presided  over  by  Monseigneur  Randl. 
The  well-developed  actress  who  took  the  part  of 
Venus  had  begun  her  first  song  when  she  noticed 
the  censors  whispering  and  expressing  disapproval. 
She  stopped,  asking  what  was  wrong,  and  was  in- 
formed that  her  dress  was  cuttoo  low  in  the  neck. 
She  was  confused,  and  at  once  threw  a  shawl  over 
her  shoulders,  when  Monseigneur  Randl  called  out 
in  French:  "Oh,  not  now,  mademoiselle;  you 
need  cover  them  only  at  the  public  performance." 
That  brought  down  the  house. 


An  English  canon,  in  his  capacity  as  magistrate, 
was  once  visiting  the  county  jail,  and  expatiated  to 
a  friend  who  was  with  him  on  the  virtues  of  the 
tread-mill.  Warming  with  his  theme,  he  declared 
that  be  often  wished  he  had  one  at  home  to  give 
him  the  gentle  exercise  he  required,  but  was  too 
la2y  to  take,  except  under  compulsion  ;  and,  to  re- 
move his  friend's  skepticism,  he  asked  the  warder 
to  give  him  a  turn.  Round  went  the  wheel,  the 
canon  declaring  that  the  movement  was  delight- 
ful ;  but  after  two  minutes  of  it  he  had  had 
enough,  and  called  upon  the  officer  to  stop  the 
mill.  To  his  horror,  the  officer  answered  :  "  Very 
sorry,  sir  ;  I  can't.  It's  timed  to  go  fifteen  minutes, 
and  won't  stop  before." 


The  board  of  equalization  has  been  sitting  in 
Sacramento,  and  the  supervisors  of  various  coun- 
ties have  been  appearing  before  them  with  their 
tales  of  woe.  These  tales  are  invariably  of  the 
same  description — short  crops,  bad  debts,  empty 
houses,  no  business.  There  is  a  comic  side  to 
these  siances  before  the  board  of  equalization,  be- 
cause the  gentlemen  who  appear  before  the  board 
with  their  tales  of  woe  have  generally  figured  as 
ardent  boomers  of  their  counties  not  long  before. 
A  fortnight  ago,  Supervisor  Belcher,  of  Humboldt 
County,  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  delegation  from 
his  county  and  made  a  most  masterly  showing  of 
ruin  and  disaster  in  Humboldt  County.  After 
painting  a  picture  of  woe  calculated  to  bring  tears 
to  eyes  all  unused  to  weeping,  Belcher  closed  tri- 
umphantly by  saying  that  "  there  were  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  vacant  houses  in  the  town  of 
Eureka."  Equalizer  Morehouse  listened  attent- 
ively, turning  over  a  book  the  while.  When 
Belcher  had  finished,  he  produced  this  book, 
which  was  entitled  "  In  the  Redwood  Realm," 
and  turned  out  to  be  a  boom  book  published 
some  years  ago  and  eulogizing  Humboldt  County, 
and  particularly  Eureka,  as  the  home  of  prosper- 


ity. He  read  some  extracts  from  this,  and  closed 
by  asking  Mr.  Belcher,  whose  name  appeared  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  book,  how  he  reconciled 
his  statements.  But  Belcher  was  not  baffled.  He 
at  once  replied  :  "  That  was  under  Harrison — a 
Republican  administration.  Now  we  are  under 
Cleveland  and  the  Democrats."  Morehouse's  eye 
twinkled,  and  he  said  no  more.  Morehouse  is  a 
Republican. 


THE    CONJUROR'S    REVENGE. 


"  Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  the  conjuror, 
"  having  shown  you  that  the  cloth  is  absolutely 
empty,  I  will  proceed  to  take  from  it  a  bowl  of 
gold-fish.     Presto  !  " 

All  round  the  hall  people  were  saying:  "Oh, 
how  wonderful !     How  does  he  do  it !  " 

But  the  Quick  Man  on  the  front  seat  said,  in  a 
big  whisper,  to  the  people  near  him  :  "  He-had-it- 
up-his-sleeve." 

Then  the  people  nodded  brightly  at  the  Quick 
Man,  and  said  :  "  Oh,  of  course,"  and  everybody 
whispered  round  the  hall  :  "  He-had-it-up-his- 
sleeve." 

"My  next  trick,"  said  the  conjuror,  "is  the 
famous  Hindoostanee  rings.  You  will  notice  that 
the  rings  are  apparently  separate  ;  at  a  blow  they 
all  join  (clang,  clang,  clang} — Presto  !  " 

There  was  a  general  buzz  of  stupefaction  till  the 
Quick  Man  was  heard  to  whisper:  "  He- must- 
fa  ave-had-another-lot-up-his-sleeve." 

Again  everybody  nodded  and  whispered  :  "  The- 
rings-were-up-his-sleeve." 

The  brow  of  the  conjuror  was  clouded  with  a 
gathering  frown. 

"  I  will  now,"  he  continued,  "  show  you  a  most 
amusing  trick  by  which  I  am  enabled  to  take  any 
number  of  eggs  from  a  hat.  Will  some  gentleman 
kindly  lend  me  his  hat  ?    Ah,  thank  you — Presto  1 " 

He  extracted  seventeen  eggs,  and  for  thirty-five 
seconds  the  audience  began  to  think  he  was  wonder- 
ful. Then  the  Quick  Man  whispered  along  the 
front  bench,  "  He-has-a-hen-up-his-sleeve,"  and  all 
the  people  whispered  it  on,  "  He-has-a-lot-of-hens- 
up-his-sleeve." 

The  egg  trick  was  ruined. 

It  went  on  like  that  all  through.  It  transpired 
from  the  whispers  of  the  Quick  Man  that  the  con- 
juror must  have  concealed  up  his  sleeve,  in  addition 
to  the  rings,  hens,  and  fish,  several  packs  of  cards, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  a  doll's  cradle,  a  live  guinea-pig,  a 
five-shilling  piece,  and  a  rocking-chair. 

The  reputation  of  the  conjuror  was  rapidly  sink- 
ing below  zero.  At  the  close  of  the  evening  he 
rallied  for  a  final  effort. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  will 
present  to  you,  in  conclusion,  the  famous  Japanese 
trick  recently  invented  by  the  natives  of  Tipperary. 
Will  you,  sir,"  he  continued,  turning  towards  the 
Quick  Man,  "  will  you  kindly  hand  me  your  gold 
watch  ?  " 

It  was  passed  to  him. 

"Have  I  your  permission  to  put  it  into  this 
mortar  and  pound  it  to  pieces?"  he  asked,  sav- 
agely. 

The  Quick  Man  nodded  and  smiled. 

The  conjuror  threw  the  watch  into  the  mortar 
and  grasped  a  sledge-hammer  from  the  table. 
There  was  a  sound  of  violent  smashing.  "  He's- 
slipped-it-up-his-sleeve,"  whispered  the  Quick  Man. 

"Now,  sir,"  continued  the  conjuror,  "will  you 
allow  me  to  take  your  handkerchief  and  punch 
holes  in  it?  Thank  you.  You  see,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  there  is  no  deception,  the  holes  are 
visible  to  the  eye." 

The  face  of  the  Quick  Man  beamed.  This  time 
the  real  mystery  of  the  thing  fascinated  him. 

"  And  now,  sir,  will  you  kindly  pass  me  your 
silk  hat  and  allow  me  to  dance  on  it  ?  Thank 
you." 

The  conjuror  made  a  few  rapid  passes  with  his 
feet,  and  exhibited  the  hat  crushed  beyond  recog- 
nition. 

"  And  will  you  now,  sir,  take  off  your  collar  and 
permit  me  to  burn  it  in  the  candle  ?  Thank  you, 
sir.  And  will  you  allow  me  to  smash  your  specta- 
cles for  you  with  my  hammer  ?    Thank  you." 

By  this  time  the  features  of  the  Quick  Man  were 
assuming  a  puzzled  expression.  "  This  thing  beats 
me,"  he  whispered,  "  I  don't  see  through  it  a  bit." 

There  was  a  great  hush  upon  the  audience. 
Then  the  conjuror  drew  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  and,  with  a  withering  look  at  the  Quick 
Man,  he  concluded  : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  will  observe  that  I 
have,  with  this  gentleman's  permission,  broken  his 
watch,  burned  his  collar,  smashed  his  spectacles, 
and  danced  on  his  hat.  If  he  will  give  me  further 
permission  to  paint  green  stripes  on  his  overcoat, 
or  to  tie  his  braces  in  a  knot,  I  shall  be  delighted 
to  entertain  you.  If  not,  the  performance  is  at  an 
end." 

And  amid  a  glorious  burst  of  music  from  the  or- 
chestra the  curtain  fell,  and  the  audience  dispersed, 
convinced  that  there  are  some  tricks,  at  any  rate, 
that  are  not  done  up  the  conjuror's  sleeve. 


"  I  don't  think  I'm  really  any  cheaper  than  I  used 
to  be,"  argued  the  horse  ;  "I  am  worth  just  as 
much  as  I  ever  was.  The  bicycle  has  appreciated. 
That's  all."— Chicago  Tribune, 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Ever  Thus. 
A  pretty  girl, 
A  crowded  car, 
*  Please  take  my  seat ! " 
And  there  you  are. 

A  crowded  car, 

A  woman  plain, 
She  stands,  and  there 

You  are  again. — London  Answers. 


Two  On  a  Tandem. 
When  all  the  tiny  wheeling  stars 

Their  cycle  lamps  have  lit, 
And,  bending  o'er  their  handle-bars. 

On  roads  celestial  flit, 

I  trundle  out  my  tandem  fleet. 

With  Daisy  at  my  side  ; 
We  mount,  and  then  our  flying  feet 

Propel  us  far  and  wide. 

Along  the  smooth,  secluded  pike 

We  take  our  evening  run, 
Two  souls  with  but  a  single  bike, 

Two  hearts  that  scorch  as  one. 

— New  York  Truth. 

Bryan. 
He  secured  the  nomination 
At  the  silver  convocation 
By  the  fervid  agitation 
Of  his  chin. 

He  has  traveled  through  the  nation 
And  disturbed  the  population 
By  the  loud  vociferation 
Of  his  lungs. 

Since  Vermont's  late  demonstration 
He  is  making  his  migration 
To  his  Western  reservation 
On  his  ear. 

With  the  whole  conglomeration, 
Popocratic  aggregation, 
Howling  dervish  collocation, 
Blowhard-crank  amalgamation, 
He  will  view  the  situation 
At  the  campaign's  termination 

On  his  back. — Chicago  Tribune. 


An  Ancient  Jest. 
It  is  the  Devil  who  sends  the  wind 

That  blows  our  skirts  so  high, 
But  God  is  good,  and  he  sends  the  dust 

That  blows  in  the  bad  man's  eye. — Ex. 


A  Tip. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
'Tis  safe  to  bet  all  you  are  worth 
That  some  one's  given  her  a  jolly 

By  informing  her  that  she  positively  doesn't  look  more 
than  seventeen,  and  is,  moreover,  the  most  beautiful 
and  accomplished  creature  that  ever  trod  the  earth. 
— Cleveland  Leader. 


You  are  not  **  Shaken  before  Taken" 
With  malarial  disease,  but  with  prodigious  violence 
afterwards,  if  you  neglect  immediate  measure  of 
relief.  The  surest  preventive  and  remedial  form 
of  medication  is  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  the 
potency  of  which  as  an  antidote  to  miasmatic  poi- 
son has  been  demonstrated  for  over  forty  years  past. 
The  liver  when  disordered  and  congested,  the  di- 
gestive organs  if  constipated,  and  the  kidneys  if 
inactive,  are  promptly  aided  by  it,  and  it  is  invalu- 
able for  dyspepsia,  nervous  debility,  and  rheuma- 
tism. 

«  ♦  ■ 

MOTHERS  BE  SURE  AND  USE  "  MRS.  WlNSLOWS 

Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


In  the  museum  :  He — "  This  collection  of  stuffed 
birds  is  said  to  be  worth  thousands  of  dollars." 
She — "Is  it  possible?  What  are  they  stuffed 
with  ?  "—Puck. 


for  the  teeth 

and  breath. 

An  absolutely  safe 

dentifrice, 

popular  with  refined 

people  for  over 

fifty  years. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


A  small  sample  bottle  free,  if  you 
mention  this  publication.  Address  the 
Proprietoraof  Sozodont.  Hall  ±  Rnckel, 
Wholesale  Druggists.  New  York  City. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  andis 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mane. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SATT,  DUCK-ALL  XU5IBEK S  ; 
HYDBAULIO-ALL  yi'UEEKS  ; 
DRAPES  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortmeat 
of  all  qualities.  28  J^-Inch.  Duck ,  from  7  Oonoei 
to  15  Ounces,  in  elusive. 

MURPHY,  GRAJfT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  ANT)  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE  IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  31. ,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.      1886. 

Doric... (Via  Honolnla) "Wed.,  September  30 

EelgIc.,(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  17 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Gaelic. .{Via  Honolulu) Sat.,  November  21 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  rednced  rates. 

For  freigh*  and  passage  apply  at    company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  September  it,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  Sept.  6,  n,  16,  21,  26, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Po»&rui,  at  2  p.  m.  Sept.  6, 10, 14, 18,  22,  26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  A.  m.  Sept.  4,  S,  12.  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Sept.  6,  10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo.  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
and  Gnaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  Ticket-office,  Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery 
Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


.CEANIC  S.S.  CO. 

I  AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII. 
r  SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND. 


DAYS  ONLY,  to 
HONOLULU,  by 
S.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  3.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  Sep- 
tember 22,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  October  15,  at  2  p.  u. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Acts.,  ii4Moutgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and     Royal    Mail    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK  : 


Germanic September  30 

Teutonic October  7 

Britannic October  14 

Majestic October  21 


Germanic October  2S 

Teutonic November  4 

Britannic November  1 1 

Majestic November  iS 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.      Excursion  ticket)  on   favor* 
able    terms.    Through  tickets    to    London    tad    Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  S43.50  and  $47.50.     Steer 
at  low  rates.    Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the 
and  tt  earns  hip  agents  In  San  Francisco 

H.  MA1TLAND  KERSEY. 
■g  Broadwev 
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The  Hayne-Younge  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Letiiia  Younge  and  Mr. 
Benjamin  S.  Hayne  took  place  last  Saturday  morn- 
ing at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother,  in 
Montecito,  Santa  Barbara  County.  The  bride  is 
the  daughter  of  Mrs.  S.  H.  Younge.  The  groom 
is  the  son  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Hayne,  of  Montecito,  and 
brother  of  Judge  Robert  Y.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Duncan 
Hayne,  of  this  city.  He  is  superintendent  of  the 
Bell  ranch,  at  Montecito.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Mr.  O'Brien  in  the  presence  of 
relatives  only.  The  marriage  was  a  surprise  to  the 
friends  of  the  contracting  parties,  as  no  announce- 
ment had  been  made  of  the  engagement. 


I  bardero,  and  their  pupils.     The  reception  commit- 
tee comprises : 

Mrs.  Lovcll  White,  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Vassault,  Mrs. 
Henry  Gibbons,  Mrs.  \V.  F.  Heirin,  Mrs.  Demas  C. 
I  Babin,  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Symmes,  Mrs.  Edward  Prober!, 
!  Mrs.  Thurlow  McMulIin,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow,  Mrs.  T.  P. 
Woodward,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Partridge,  Mrs.  Edward  May, 
Mrs.  Fanny  Lent,  Mrs.  Hodwin  Swain,  Mrs.  David  Roth, 
Mrs.  Prag,  Mrs.  Isadore  Burns.  Mrs.  John  T.  Dare,  M(ss 
Tessa  Semple,  Miss  M.  Snook,  Miss  Commins,  Miss 
Sarah  D.  Hamlin,  Miss  T.  M.  Smith,  Miss  C.  Thompson, 
Miss  Catlin,  Miss  Deane,  and  Miss  MarteJ. 


San  Rnfael  Notes. 

The  first  race-meet  of  the  San  Rpfael  Hunt  Club, 
which  was  held  last  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  San 
Clemente  Track,  in  San  Rafael,  was  a  success  from 
a  sporting  standpoint,  and  attracted  quite  a  large 
and  fashionable  attendance.  There  were  some 
swell  equipages  present,  and  smart  gowns  were 
well  in  evidence.  There  were  seven  races  in  all, 
and  the  Hobart  stable  won  the  majority  of  them. 

The  first  race,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  dash  for  a 
purse  of  $15°.  was  won  by  Lady  Greensleeves. 
ridden  by  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart.  The  second 
race  was  one  mile,  free  for  all  catch  weights,  for 
a  purse  of  $125.  This  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brown's  Irma.  Gentlemen  riders  participated  in 
the  third  race,  of  half  a  mile,  for  a  purse  of  $100. 
Maurice  D.,  owned  by  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  and 
ridden  by  Mr.  Hobart,  was  the  victor.  The  fourth 
race  was  a  mile,  for  the  Rudolph  Spreckels's  cup 
with  $100  added.  Brandy  won  with  Mr.  Hobart 
up.  The  fifth  race  was  for  horses  owned  by 
Marin  County  public  stables,  for  a  purse  of  $50. 
It  was  won  by  Mr.  M.  Murry's  St.  Brandon.  The 
sixth  and  last  race  was  a  half-mile  dash,  for  the 
Hotel  Rafael  cup  and  a  purse  of  $100.  Mr. 
Hobart  won  on  Ginger  Ale.  In  the  evening  there 
was  a  ball  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  which  was  very  en- 
joyable. The  Hunt  Club  has  started  under  such 
auspicious  circumstances  that  it  has  doubtless 
come  to  stay.  Negotiations  are  now  pending  with 
owners  of  property  in  and  around  San  Rafael  for 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  a  tract  of  land  upon  which 
an  excellent  track  will  be  laid  and  a  club-house  and 
grand-stand  erected.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, affairs  are  in  an  embryotic  condition. 

U  nder  the  auspices  of  the  California  Lawn 
Tennis  Association,  there  will  be  a  tennis  tourna- 
ment at  the  Hotel  Rafael  court,  commencing  next 
Friday  and  continuing  four  days.  Mr.  R.  D. 
Wrenn,  Mr.  W.  A.  Lamed,  and  Mr.  Carr  B.  Neel, 
three  crack  Eastern  players,  will  come  out  from 
New  York  to  compete  for  supremacy  against  some 
of  our  best  local  players,  including  Mr.  Robart  N. 
Whitney  and  Mr.  George  F.  Whitney,  the  present 
champions  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Hardy,  Mr.  Sumner  Hardy,  Mr.  Thomas  Driscoll, 
Mr.  Walter  Magee,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr. 
Joseph  S.  Tobin,  and  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart. 
The  tournament  should  attract  many  visitors,  and 
will  doubtless  be  highly  interesting. 

Miss  Warburton  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Schroeder,  Jr., 
will  lead  the  paper-chase  this  afternoon. 


Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary. 
The  ladies  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary 
will  give  a  tea  from  three  until  six  o'clock  this  after- 
noon at  the  library.  It  will  be  the  first  tea  of  the 
season,  and  wilt  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible. 
A  feature  of  the  afternoon  will  be  the  musical  se- 
lections by  Professor  Jos6  Sancho,  Professor  Lom- 


From 

Delmonico's 
Kitchen. 

New  York, 
February  1 1. 

In  my  use  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder     I     have        _^<s&*-»- 
found   it  superior        yVV^V-WA 
to  all  others. 

I  recommend 
it  as  of  the  first 
quality. 

C.   GORJU, 

Late  Ckefde  cuismet 
Delmonico's,  X.  Y. 

ROYAL  BAKIf.0  FOwDEH  CO.,  106  V.AU.  ST..   N.  Y. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Myra  Prather  and  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Miller  will  take  place  in  Oakland  on 
Thursday,  October  15th.  Miss  Prather  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  L.  Prather,  of  Oakland. 
Mr.  Miller  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Albert  Miller,  the 
banker,  of  Oakland. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Mabel  Houston  and  Dr. 
Jesse  William  Lazear,  of  Baltimore,  took  place  at 
St.  Luke's  Church  on  September  8th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  have  issued  cards 
to  a  number  of  their  friends  to  meet  Justice  and 
Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  at  four  o'clock  this  afternoon 
at  their  residence,  iooi  Leavenworth  Street.  They 
will  be  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  William  S.  Wood, 
Mrs.  Horace  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs. 
Lily  H.  Coit,  and  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton.  A 
musicale  and  literary  programme  will  be  presented 
by  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  Grace  Matthews, 
Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Mrs.  Langstruth,  and 
Mr.  Biggarstaff,  after  which  refreshments  will  be 
served  and  conversation  enjoyed. 

Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  will  give  a  candy  sale 
and  musicale  at  her  residence,  1450  Sacramento 
Street,  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  October 
ioih,  for  the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  of  the 
Maria  Kip  Orphanage. 

Mrs.  Ben  Morgan  will  give  a  German  garden- 
party  next  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  at  her 
residence  in  Berkeley  for  the  benefit  of  the  Berke- 
ley surgical  ward  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  A 
play,  entitled  "  The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  will  be  pre- 
sented in  the  German  language.  There  will  be 
music  by  Miss  Wall,  Miss  Fletcher,  Mrs.  John 
Sibley,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed,  Mrs,  C.  J.  Dickman,  Miss 
Shepherd,  Mrs.  Frank  Beatty,  Misses  Belle  and 
Mardie  Hutchinson,  and  the  Messrs.  Hus.  Re- 
freshments will  be  served  in  the  German  style,  and 
other  novelties  are  promised. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  gave  a  theatre-party  at 
the  Baldwin  last  Monday  evening  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair. 
Afterward  the  party  enjoyed  a  supper  at  the  Bohe- 
mian Club.  The  others  present  were  Mrs.  C.  A. 
Spreckels,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Small. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  entertained  a  party  of 
friends  at  dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Apollo  Choral  Society. 

The  Apollo  Choral  Society,  which  was  known 
last  season  as  H.  B.  Pasmore's  Chorus,  and  was 
of  a  semi-private  nature,  has  removed  its  meet- 
ing-place to  Kohler  &  Chase  Hall,  26  O'Farrell 
Street,  and  now  invites  lovers  of  good  music  to  be- 
come members.  The  object  of  the  society  is  the 
study  of  the  great  works  of  the  great  masters,  and 
their  fitting  presentation  to  the  public.  During  the 
past  year,  Mendelssohn's  cantata,  "  As  the  Hart 
Pants";  Bruch's  cantata,  "Fair  Ellen";  Bach's 
cantata,  "  God  so  Loved  the  World"  ;  Gade's  can- 
tata, "The  Erl-King's  Daughter"  ;  part-songs  by 
Parker,  Benedict,  H.  B.  Pasmore,  Macfarren,  and 
the  ballade  by  Rheinberger,  "  King  Eric,"  were 
studied.  Two  successful  concerts  were  given  by 
the  society.  It  has  been  decided  to  give  three  con- 
certs yearly.  The  qualifications  for  membership  are 
a  good  voice,  a  correct  ear,  and  an  earnest  purpose 
to  proceed  with  the  work  at  least  for  the  current 
year. 

In  order  to  place  the  movement  in  the  right  light 
before  singers  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  soci- 
ety and  its  leader,  here  follows  a  list  of  patrons 
who  have  kindly  consented  to  a  public  use  of  their 
names  in  furtherance  of  this  art-work  : 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Dr.  F.  \V.  Vowinckel,  Mrs. 
Austin  Sperry,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  Mr.  J.  I.  Sabin,  Mr. 
Louis  Lisser,  Mr.  Julius  W«ber,  Mr.  Willis  E.  Bacheller, 
Mr.  Fred.  Zech,  Jr.,  Mr.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  Sigmund 
Beel,  Mr.  Samuel  Fleishman,  Mr.  A.  F.  Lejeal,  Miss 
Alice  Bacon,  Miss  Ina  Griffin,  Mr.  P.  C.  Allan,  Mrs. 
Philip  LUienthal,  Mr.  C.  A.  Murdock,  Mr.  John  Hara- 
den  Pratt,  Mr,  William  F.  Zech,  Miss  Marie  Withrow, 
Mr.  William  Doxey,  Mr.  W.  K.  Vickery,  Mrs.  Marriner- 
Campbell,  and  Mr.  Santiago  Arrillaga. 


The  Stanford  University  Choral  Society  has  re- 
sumed work,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B. 
Pasmore,  with  a  large  membership.  The  more 
important  works  in  preparation  are  Mendelssohn's 
cantata,  "Come,  let  us  sing,"  which  will  be  done 
in  its  entirety,  choruses  from  the  "Messiah"  and 
'  Tannhauser "  (grand  march),  and  part-songs. 
The  enthusiasm  for  the  work  is  unabated.  Many 
of  the  most  prominent  vocalists  in  the  university 
have  joined  the  society,  and  there  is  a  fixed  deter- 
mination to  make  it  a  credit  to  the  university. 


Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  H.  Maginnis  (Penn- 
sylvania N.  G.,  retired),  gives  in  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal  some  interesting  particulars  of  his 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Hobbs,  one  of  the  few  surviving 
widows  of  Peninsular  veterans.     He  says  : 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  most  wonderful  woman,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  two  years  of  age.  I  was  in  Europe  two  years  since 
and  present  at  her  one-hundredth  anniversary,  and  on  that 
occasion  she  spoke  to  hundreds  of  people,  read  numbers 
of  telegrams  (one  from  the  queen  and  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge). She  reads  five  papers  daily,  as  well  as  family 
prayer,  and  never  uses  eye-glasses.  She  is  the  widow 
of  Captain  Thomas  Francis  Hobbs,  Dragoon  Guards, 
who  died  of  wounds  received  at  the  Peninsula,  where 
bis  five  sons  and  my  oldest  brother  were  engaged.  Mrs. 
Hobbs  is  my  mother's  mother,  and  my  son's  son,  Thomas 
Hobbs  Maginnis,  third,  makes  her  a  great-great-grand- 
mother, Captain  Maginnis's  son  being  the  fifth  genera- 
tion. She  is  likely  to  live  many  years.  She  manages  an 
estate  herself,  and  has  all  her  faculties." 


The  mysterious  "November?"  that  is  begin- 
ning to  appear  on  public  advertising  spaces  is  a 
gentle  hint  from  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
that  its  famous  "  Sunset  Limited  "  fast-train  service 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  Orleans  will  be 
resumed  on  that  date.  The  trains  will  run  each 
way  twice  weekly,  the  first  east-bound  leaving  San 
Francisco  on  Saturday,  November  7th,  and  the  first 
west-bound  leaving  New  Orleans  on  Monday, 
November  9th. 


Arthur  S.  Lovelace,  M.  D.,  writes  to  the  Argo- 
naut stating  that  the  crusade  against  tuberculosis 
in  men  and  animals  being  conducted  in  this  State, 
to  which  reference  was  made  in  the  Argonaut  of 
September  7th,  is  not  by  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
but  by  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Health.  He  de- 
sires the  correction  made,  and  we  take  pleasure  in 
doing  so. 

Edgar  Saltus  acquired  a  little  more  notoriety,  a 
few  nights  ago,  at  Narragansett,  by  indulging  in  a 
street  fight  with  Dr.  John  A.  Lees,  a  "  well-known 
society  man  "  of  Norristown,  Pa.  The  row  began 
over  a  question  of  who  was  first  in  calling  a  certain 
hackman,  and  they  kept  it  up  until  both  were  badly 
battered. 


Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel 
announce  a  series  of  three  symphony  concerts  to 
be  given  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Friday  after- 
noons, October  16th  and  30th,  and  November  13th. 
The  orchestra  will  be  composed  of  fifty  musicians, 
and  several  new  compositions  will  be  produced. 

The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  first  concert  of  the 
twentieth  season  next  Tuesday  evening  at  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall. 


Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs 
Begs  leave  to  announce  that  he  has  opened  a  studio 
in  the  Emporium  Building,  Room  441,  for  the  culti- 
vation of  voices  and  for  the  finish  of  advanced  vocal- 
ists. Mr.  Hinrichs  was  for  several  years  principal 
of  the  opera  class  at  the  National  Conservatory  of 
Music,  of  which  Anton  Dvorak  was  the  director. 

Hours :    Mondays   and  Thursdays,  between   10 
and  11  a,  :.(. 


A  weekly,  entitled  Knickerbocker,  issued  in  New 
York,  consists  of  nothing  but  pictures,  and  con- 
tains no  reading  matter  outside  of  its  advertising 
columns.  Some  of  the  illustrations  might  be 
deemed  indelicate.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the 
name  of  Knickerbocker  was  chosen  for  the  publica- 
tion because  the  word  has  so  much  to  do  with  what 
Carlyle  would  bluntly  call  "  legs." 


Though  quarantine  was  practically  abolished  in 
England  by  the  sanitary  laws  of  1875,  it  was  only  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  quarantine  hulks  in  the 
Solent  were  put  out  of  commission.  They  have 
been  maintained  for  twenty-one  years  with  a  full 
staff  of  medical  attendants  and  nurses,  apparently 
because  no  one  thought  of  recalling  the  order  by 
which  they  were  established. 


Jim  Jackson — "  Whad  ails  yo'r  wife,  Abe  ?  "  Abe 
Johnson — "  Ingrowin'  nails."  Jim  Jackson — "  Toe- 
nails?" Abe  Johnson — "No;  shingle-nails.  She 
insisted  on  fixin'  de  chicken-coop  bersaif,  and  fell 
off  de  roof  wif  her  mouf  full." — Judge. 


He — "  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  a  bachelor 
from  choice."  She — "So  I  suppose  ;  but  whose 
choice  ?  " — Pick-Me-Up. 


—  A.  HlRSCHMAN,  GOLD  AND  SILVERSMITH, 
extends  a  cordial  invitation  to  the  public  to  inspect 
his  new  quarters,  10  Post  Street,  under  Masonic 
Temple. 

■   ■  ■  • — ■» — » 

—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.    Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


"  In  the  black-mailing  note  left  on  the  premises 
by  the  assassin,  there  are  seven  words  spelled 
wrong  and  no  punctuation."  "  Aha  1  then  the 
villain  is  either  a  type-writer  or  a  sign-painter. 
Bring  me  the  directory." — Ex. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


T  ^  IE — 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


-OF  THK  — 


Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  wliicli 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both.  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  'War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 

Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and   Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves   its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1806. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


NATURAL  (GOUIN)  METHOD  OF  GERMAN. 

TAUGHT    IN    CLASSES. 
Telephone  MISS  FRAUENHOLZ, 

No.  1889.  135  Chestnut  Street, 

Has  re-opened  her  Classes. 


THE 


Argonaut 


DURING   THE 


National  Campaign 


Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  now  until  No- 
vember 30th,  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
one,  not  on  our  mail  lists, 
subscribing  direct  to  this 
office,  for  Fifty  Cents. 


September  zi,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
I    Annexed  will  be  found  a  re'sum^  of  movements 
1  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
1  bouts  of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  William  Dunphy,  Miss  Jennie  Dutiphy,  and  Miss 
It  ,ioia  Piercy  have  returned  to  the  city  after  a  prolonged 
j  jsence  in   Europe.     They  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  the 
'hite  Star  sieamship  Teutonic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden,  nie  McCutcheon, 
■e  in  Paris,  and  are  expected  here  next  month. 
I    Mr.  Clarence  Mackay  is  en  route  to  New  York  city 
l.om  Paris.     He  sold  his  trotting  horses  before  his  de- 
■irture. 

|J  Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  Bell  Bullitt,  nie  Ralston,  have 
rived  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  where  they  will  henceforth  re- 
de. 

■  Mrs.  Edgar   B.  Carroll  and  her  son  have  been  at  the 
B'otel  del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutcheon  were  in  Paris  when 
1st  heard  from,  and  are  expected  to  return  home  in  Oc- 

pber. 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Donohoe  and  family  left  Menlo 
lark  last  Monday  to  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte, 
I,  Mrs.  L.  R.  Mead  will  leave  Byron   Hot  Springs  next 

uesday  to  visit  relatives  in  the  Eastern  States  and  Can- 
Ida,  and  will  remain  away  until  late  in  December, 
I*  Mr.  J.   Philip   Smith  has  arrived  in   New  York  from 

■  aris,  and  is  expected  here  soon  on  a  brief  visit.     Mrs. 
Smith,  Miss  Anita  Gonzales,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Smith 

■  ill  reside  in  Dresden  while  Mr.  Smith  is  in  America. 

I  Mrs.  David  Blxler  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Mon- 

[  iy. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Moffitt  and  the  Misses  Moffitt,  of 

lakland,  are  en  route  home  from  Europe. 

I  Mr.  John  I.  Sabin  and  the  Misses  Sabin  arrived  in 

■  ew  York  city  last  Saturday,  en  route  home  from  Eu- 
|jpe. 

I  Mr.  O.  M.  Brennan  is  expected  to  return  from  the  East 
Isxt  Thursday. 

■  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Simon  are  at  Carlsbad. 

II  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  and  family  have  returned  to 
I  ie  city,  after  passing  a  month  at  Santa  Cruz. 

I  Mr—and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  arrived  in  New  York 
I  ty  last  Monday,  en  route  home  from  Paris. 

■  Miss  Ada  E  Weigel,  who  has  been  passing  the  summer 
\ ;  Belvedere,  has  returned  to  the  city,  and  is  residing  at 

10 1  Pine  Street. 
1    Mr,  Herbert  Tencey,  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  has  been  visit- 
1    ig  here  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.   Charles   Nordhoff  and  Miss  A.   Nordhoff  have 
een  passing  the  week  at  the  Hotel  de)  Monte. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Darling  has  returned  to  the  Presidio 
\  'ter  passing  about  three  weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 
I  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  and  the  Misses  Helen  and  Elsie 
I  echt  are  now  at  Wildbad,  in  the  Black  Forest,  Ger- 
I  any.  From  there  they  will  go  to  Vienna,  and  then  will 
I  avel  through  Italy  and  the  Orient,  expecting  to  pass 

e  winter  in  the  latter  country. 
I  Mrs.  Frederick  Cox,  of  Sacramento,  came  to  the  city 

I  st  Monday  and  passed  several  days  at  the  Palace 
otel. 

K  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  nie  Hobart,  came 

I I  from  their  Santa  Clara  ranch  last  Monday  for  a  brief 
sic. 

I   Mrs.    Pho:be    Hearst    returned   from   Del   Monte   last 

I  uesday,  and  is  staying  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

I    Mr.   and  Mrs.  Luis  L.  Arguello,  nie  Spence,  came  up 

1    am  Santa  Clara  last  Wednesday,  and  have  been  passing 

\  ie  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

I    Mrs.  George  H.  Jenks  has  returned  to  her  residence, 

1  o  Sutter  Street,  after  an  absence  of  five  months,  and  is 

I  -eatly  improved  in  health.     She  will  receive  on  the  first, 

Icond,  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month. 

E   Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  will  leave  London  in  Octo- 

:r  to  visit  this  city  for  a  brief  period. 
[    Mr.  James  F.  J.  Archibald  will  leave  here  on  Septem- 
1  :r  20th  for  New  York,  and  may  possibly  reside  there 

■  :rmanently. 

L    Mrs.  RicharJ  T.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Lizzie  and 

t   ertrude  Carroll  returned  to  the  city  last  Wednesday  on 

lie  Oceanic  Company's  sttamcr  Australia  after  a  visit 

l>  Honolulu. 

[    Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Macfarlane  arrived  here  from 

I   onolulu  last  Wednesday  on  the  steamer  Australia,  and 

I  e  at  the  California  Hotel. 

1  Colonel  J.  Henry  Mangels  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 

l  'el  Coronado. 

I  Mr.  Tarn  McGrew  has  returned  from  Honolulu. 

i    Mrs.  John  Skae  and  Miss  Alice  Skae  have  gone  to  the 

I  lotel  Rafael  for  the  winter  season. 

I  Colonel  J.  B.  Wright  came  down  from  Sacramento  last 

I  hursday,  and  stayed  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

1  Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  were 

I  olonel  Preston,  of  London,  Captain    Albertis,  of  the 

1  alian  navy,  Mrs.  E.  Graham  and  family  and    Mrs. 

I  enjs,  of  Honolulu,   Dr.   Gardiner,  of  Napa,  Mr.  and 

I  Irs.  H.  W.  Johnson,  of  Sacramento,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs, 

1  .  A,  Brennan,  of  Philadelphia. 

I  Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  will  return  to  Wash- 

l  gton,  D.  C,  late  in  September. 

I  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  and  Mr.  Callaghau   Byrne  will 

j  ave  to-day  to  visit  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  at  her  country 

I  3me  near  San  Mateo. 

I  Mr,  William  M.  Randol  is  in  New  York  city. 

f    Mr.   Harry  May,  of  Baltimore,  is  visiting   Mr.  and 

I  Irs.  William  Babcock  in  Ross  Valley. 

I  Miss   May  Hoffman  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 

I  (uses  Smith  in  San  Rafael. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harvey  Jardine,  nie  BucknaU, 

I  id  their  little  daughter,  who  have  been  in  Scotland  and 

'  ngland  for  a  couple  of  years,  will  sail  from  Southampton 

B1  1  September  29th  for  New  York.     After  a  brief  Eastern 

I;  sit,  they  will  return  to  their  home  in  this  city. 

1|  Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands  will  leave  on  Sunday  to  make 

I:  six  weeks'  tour  of  the  Eastern  States. 
1  *    Mrs.  H.  W.  Seale  and  Mrs.  E.  Barron  arrived  in  New 
I  I  ork  city  last  Thursday. 

\   Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  and  the  Misses  Collier 

I    ill  soon  close  their  villa  near  Clear  Lake   and   pass   the 

I  inter  in  this  city. 

Army  and  Navy  NewB. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
ivy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
sco  are  appended  : 

Lieutenant-Commander  F.  M.  Symonds,  U.  S.  N„  was 
.  :  stached  from  duty  at  Mare  Island  last  Thursday,  and 
'  I    dered  to  the  command  of  the  Pinta,  which  is  now  at 

tka,  Alaska. 
■  I    Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs.  Johnson  V.  D.  Middle- 
Q,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  Presidio,  have  been  enjoying  a  visit 
;    the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Paymaster  Henry  T.  Skelding,  U.  S.  N.,  the  ordnance 
ficer  at  Mare  Island,  will  be  retired  from  active  duty  on 
ctober  rst,  after  thirty-four  years  of  honorable  service, 
j  .e  will  reside  in  this  city. 

.  Assistant  Paymaster  John  Irwin,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
httis,  came  to  the  city  last  Wednesday,  and  is  staying 


at  the  Palace  Hotel.  He  will  be  married  soon  to  Miss 
Genevieve  English,  of  Oakland. 

Lieutenant  Delemere  Skerrett,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence,  com- 
mencing October  1st, 

Mrs.  Lucien  Young,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Young,  U.  S. 
N.,  arrived  here  from  the  East  last  Monday,  and  is  stay- 
ing at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

By  direction  af  the  Secretary  of  War  assignments  to 
regiments,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  October  1,  1890,  as  to  officers  recently  pro- 
moted, are  ordered,  and  the  assignment  of  additional 
second  lieutenants  to  vacancies  of  second  lieutenants 
are  announced.  The  following  concern  regiments  sta- 
tioned in  California:  Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Paul 
Reisinger,  Fourth  Cavalry,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
Tenth  Cavalry,  Troop  H,  August  26th,  with  rank  from 
June  12th,  vice  Litterbrank,  promoted  ;  Captain  Oliver 
E.  Wood,  promoted  from  first  lieutenant,  Fifth  Artillery, 
to  the  Fifth  Artillery,  Battery  C,  to  date,  from  August 
27th,  vice  Brinckle,  retired ;  First  Lieutenant  William 
G.  Haan,  promoted  from  second  lieutenant.  Fifth 
Artillery,  to  the  Fifth  Artillery,  Battery  C,  to  dale 
from  August  27th,  vice  Wood,  promoted ;  First 
Lieutenant  Sidney  S.  Jordan,  promoted  from  second 
lieutenant,  Fifth  Artillery,  to  the  Second  Artillery,  Bat- 
tery D,  to  date  from  August  27th,  vice  Curtis  promoted  ; 
Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Robert  E.  Callan,  Fifth 
Artillery,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  Fifth  Artillery,  Bat- 
tery H,  August  27th,  with  rank  from  June  12th,  vice 
Haan,  promoted  ;  Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Will- 
iam H.  Tschappat,  Fifth  Artillery,  to  be  second  lieuten- 
ant, Fifth  Artillery,  Battery  M.,  August  27th,  with  rank 
from  June  12th,  vice  Jordan,  promoted ;  First  Lieuten- 
ant George  W.  Kirkman,  promoted  from  second  lieuten- 
ant, First  Infantry,  to  the  Eighth  Infantry,  Company  G, 
to  date  from  August  27th,  vice  Stafford,  appointed  quar- 
termaster ;  Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Dennis  E. 
Nolan,  Third  Infantry,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  First  In- 
fantry, Company  G,  August  27th,  with  rank  from  June 
12th,  vice  Kirkman,  promoted. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


An  Insurance  Swindle. 
Bank  of  Toronto  Chambers,  260  St.  James  Street. 
Montreal,  September  ix,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  a  regular  reader  of  your 
paper,  and  have  been  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  The  in- 
dependent and  honest  tone  of  all  your  articles  has  met 
my  approval,  and  I  admire  the  stand  you  always  take  for 
the  right.  For  this  reason  I  inclose  you  herewith  an  arti- 
cle taken  from  the  Sltarelwlder,  published  in  this  city,  on 
an  assessment  insurance  company,  known  as  "  The  Order 
of  the  World,"  and  of  which  I  was,  unfortunately,  a 
member.  The  order  always  laid  great  stress  on  the  word 
"  Fraternity"  in  all  its  actions,  and  as  I  have  discovered 
the  order  to  be  a  fraud,  I  have  endeavored,  and  am  en- 
deavoring, to  convey  the  information  (o  my  fellow-mem- 
bers wherever  they  may  reside.  1  find  you  have  in  your 
State  thousands  of  members  in  this  order,  and  as  I  have 
no  means  at  getting  at  their  individual  names,  I  know  of 
no  better  means  of  reaching  them  than  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  valuable  paper.  I  am  the  author  of  the 
article,  the  facts  are  trnthful,  and  can  be  substantiated. 
I  inclose  you  a  letter  received  from  the  superintendent  of 
insurance  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  which,  I  think, 
will  bear  out  any  statement  contained  in  the  article. 

Yours  faithfully,  A.  W.  Stevenson. 


George  S.  Merrill,  Commissioner. 

Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Insurance  Department, 

Boston,  September  5,  1896. 
Mr.  Archibald  W.  Stevenson,  260  St.  James 
Street,  Montreal,  Canada— Dear  Sir:  I  thank  you 
for  the  slip  in  relation  to  the  Order  of  the  World  which 
you  forwarded  to  me.  This  is  one  of  those  endowment 
swindles  with  which  I  had  a  running  fight  for  some 
three  years,  and  finally  succeeded  in  securing  the  pas- 
sage of  the  statute  which  drove  every  one  of  them  out  of 
Massachusetts.  The  concern  is  not  permitted  to  trans- 
act any  business  in  this  commonwealth,  and  therefore 
there  are  few  victims  in  Massachusetts.  I  pleaded 
earnestly  with  all  of  the  old  members  to  induce  them  to 
keep  out  of  the  new  game,  and  probably  saved  several 
hundred  people  from  being  further  swindled.  It  is  a 
flim-flam  game  of  the  first-class  order. 

Respectfully  yours,        George  S.  Merrill, 


A  Wyoming;  Republican  Talks  Out. 

Cheyenne,  Wyo„  September  8,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  not  often  inclined  to  ques- 
tion the  accuracy  of  the  statements  made  in  your  ad- 
mirable journal,  but  think  that  in  the  editorial  columns 
of  the  issue  of  the  seventh  instant  you  do  this  State  an 
injustice.  You  class  Wyoming,  with  its  three  electoral 
votes,  among  those  States  "that  may  be  conceded  to 
Bryan  beyond  question." 

It  is  said  that  we  have  to  go  away  from  home  to  learn 
the  news,  and  it  is  news  indeed  to  learn  that  Wyoming  is 
conceded  to  Bryan,  Harrison  carried  the  State  in  1802, 
and  in  1894  the  Republican  State  ticket  was  elected  in 
toto  by  pluralities  ranging  from  3,000  to  4,000.  The 
legislature  elected  in  1894  consisted  of  48  Republicans, 
6  Democrats,  and  1  Populist.  City  and  town  elections 
since  that  time  have  evidenced  Republican  gains.  The 
party  is  well  organized  and  harmonious  and  confident, 
I  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  the  Argonaut  should  jump 
;  at  the  conclusion  that   Wyoming  must  be  grouped  with 

its  misguided  neighbors  as  a  "sure"  Bryan  State. 
{       It  has  within  its  borders  no  silver  mine-owners  anxious 
to  sell  their  bullion  at  an  inflated  price.    It  has  laborers, 
!  worthy  of  their  hire,  who  demand  their  pay  in  money  as 
good  as  any  one's.     It  has  producers  of  grain,  and  beef, 
'  and  mutton,  and  wool,  who  are  unwilling  to  take  dis- 
honest  money   for    their  products,   unwilling   to   tender 
dishonest  money  in  payment  of  honeBt  debts. 
I       In  your  future  estimates  will  you  not  be  kind  enough 
,  to  place  Wyoming,   if  not  in  the  McKinley  column,  at 
j  least  among  the  doubtful  States?  J.  H.  Loomis. 

t       [We  would  be  rejoiced   to  see  Wyoming   in  the  Mc- 
I  Kinley  column,  but  she  is  surrounded  by  a  zone  of  silver 
I   States.      Nevertheless,   we    hope    our    correspondent    is 
right.— Eds.  Argonaut.] 

Is  Illinois  Safe  ? 

Chicago,  September  12,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  take  the  following  from  your 
journal  of  date  September  7,  1896  ;  "  But  Altgeld  has  a 
strong  following,  and  his  reelection  as  governor  is  con- 
ceded. Whether  he  will  be  strong  enough  to  carry  the 
electoral  ticket  with  him  is  a  question  that  remains  to  be 
solved." 

You  are  "  away  off"  on  Illinois  politics.  Who,  pray, 
besides  yourselves  concedes  his  reelection?  He  is  op- 
posed by  an  unpopular  Republican,  but  in  spite  of  this 
he  will  undoubtedly  be  defeated. 

The  McKinley  electoral  ticket  will  certainly  carry  by 


fifty  thousand  and  Mr.  Tanner  by  half  that  number. 

Don't  be  alarmed  about  Illinois.     You  don't  know  us. 
Yours  truly,        "An  Anti-Tanner  Republican." 
[We  hope  our  correspondent  is  right.     Still  it  strikes  us 

that  he  is  a  little  over-enthusiastic.    Let  him  and  all 

Illinois  Republicans  not  be  lulled  into  a  false  security  by 

their  enthusiasm. — Eds.  Argonaut.] 


An  Appreciative  Reader. 
The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal„ 
September  12,  1896. 
Argonaut    Publishing    Company— Gentlemen  :    In- 
closed please  find  check  to  your  order  in  payment  of  one 
year's  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  in  advance. 

The  Argonaut  is  the  most  ably  edited  and  best-con- 
ducted paper  of  which  I  know,  and  I  would  not  willingly 
be  without  it.  At  present  it  is  engaged  in  one  good  work 
which  alone  entitles  it  to  the  support  of  every  good  citi- 
zen of  the  country — the  effort  to  purify  the  daily  press. 
In  this,  as  in  all  your  good  work,  I  wish  you  success.  In 
the  meanwhile  1  shall  hope  to  continue  the  enjoyment  of 
your  literary  gems. 

Please  send  me  two  copies  each  of  the  issues  of  August 
24th  and  August  31st  to  send  East  to  a  paper  and  a  club 
where  I  think  they  will  be  appreciated,  and  oblige 

Yours  very  truly, , 

Lieutenant  Fifth  Artillery. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Lydia  A.  Spalding, 
the  following  testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  will  was  executed  in  1896,  and  appoints  Mr.  W.  F. 
Goad  executor,  without  bonds,  and  bequeaths  to  him 
$3,000  in  full  payment  for  his  services.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  will,  the  Hotel  Bella  Vista  is  to  pass  into  the  joint 
possession  of  Mrs.  Augusta  F.  Tracy  and  Miss  Mary  P. 
Marshall.  The  deceased  made  other  bequests,  as  fol- 
lows :  To  her  sister,  Helen  Bush,  of  Brighton,  Colo., 
$2,000 ;  to  her  brother,  Alexander  Benham,  of  Helena, 
Mont.,  $10 ;  to  Mrs.  Augusta  F.  Tracy,  the  property  at 
Belvedere,  known  as  "  Heartsease " ;  to  her  cousin, 
Lily  T.  Hume,  $io,ooo;  to  Mary  P.  Marshall,  her 
"  faithful  maid,"  $5,000  ;  to  Frank  S.  Johnson,  a  portrait 
of  her  deceased  husband,  Dr.  Volney  Spalding ;  to 
Lester  O.  Peck,  her  portrait  and  $5,000 ;  to  Dr.  B. 
MacMonagle,  $3,000;  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Reynolds,  $3,000; 
to  her  servant,  Theodore  Stewart,  $500.  The  testa- 
trix also  made  bequests  of  personal  property  to  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Rawlings,  of  Oakland,  Miss  Lydia  Phillips, 
of  Chicago,  Dr.  C.  B.  Brigham,  Mr.  Hewitt  Norton,  of 
New  Orleans,  Mrs.  Lily  Hume,  Mrs,  Hannah  Paxton, 
Miss  Mary  McCLellan,  Miss  Addie  Pell  Benham,  Mrs. 
Robert  Anderson,  Mrs.  Jennie  Douglass,  Mr.  John  A. 
Phillips,  of  Chicago,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Augusta 
F.  Tracy,  Miss  Mary  P.  Marshall,  Miss  Mary  Chester, 
Bishop  Whitaker,  and  Mrs.  Whitaker.  The  value  of  the 
estate  is  supposed  to  exceed  $50,000. 


The  Montenegran  Princess. 
The  marriage  arranged  between  the  Prince  of 
Naples  and  the  daughter  of  Nicholas,  Prince  of 
Montenegro,  will  in  no  sense  dishonor  the  blood 
of  the  Sardinians.  The  founder  of  the  Montene- 
gran dynasty  was  that  bold  and  wise  prince- 
bishop,  Danilo  Petrovic,  who  in  1697  liberated  his 
country  from  the  Turks,  and  gave  it,  by  his  alliance 
with  the  Russians,  a  place  in  European  politics 
far  more  important  than  could  be  justified 
by  mere  extent  of  territory  or  population.  The 
Montenegrins  have  been  unwavering  adherents 
of  the  Romanoff  house  since  Danilo  Petrovic's  day. 
In  reward  for  this  fealty  Russia  has  paid  annually 
to  the  Prince  of  Montenegro  since  the  Crimean 
War  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  The  history 
of  the  Montenegrins  has  been  a  record  of  in- 
domitable patriotism,  which  Tennyson  celebrated 
in  this  sonnet : 

They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  eagle  sails. 
They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on  the  height, 
Chaste,  frugal,  savage,  arm'd  by  day  and  night 
Against  the  Turk  ;  whose  inroad  nowhere  scales 
Their  headlong  passes,  but  his  footstep  fails, 
And  red  with  blood  the  Crescent  reels  from  fight 
Before  their  dauntless  hundreds,  in  prone  flight 
By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro'  the  vales. 
O  smallest  among  peoples  !  rough  rock-throne 

Of  Freedom  !  warriors  beating  back  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  five  hundred  years. 
Great  Ysernogora  !  never  since  thine  own 

Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the  storm 
Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountaineers. 


"I  trust,"  remarked  the  instructor,  "you  now 
understand  the  distinction  between  logic  and  rhet- 
oric." "  Rhetoric,"  answered  the  disciple,  "  is 
logic  regardless  of  the  consent  of  other  nations." 
In  the  meantime,  the  silver  tide  was  receding  at  the 
rate  of  four  leading  editorials  per  day. — Detroit 
Tribune, 
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MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 

FOR  SALE. 

t  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring 

an  Outdoor  Life  in  an  Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  ie  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  And  an  ideal  home  in  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acre?.  The  ranch  has  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-buildings.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
rJ.   K.   ALSIF  St  CO., 
Room  No.  9,  Mills  Building. 


s 


The  city  of  Rochester,  with  its  abundant  supply  of  magnificent  water  and  its  close  proximity  to  the  best 
barley  and  hop-producing  districts  of  the  country,  affords  unsurpassed  facilities  for  the  production  of  such 
health-giving  and  palatable  beer  as  brewed  by  the  Bartholomay  Brewery  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Bartholomay's   Best   Brew,  the   "Knickerbocker," 

Brewed  of  the  choicest  material  will,  we  feel  confident,  on  account  of  its  exquisite  properties 
become  a  favorite  with  lovers  of  a  high  grade  and  delicate  beer.     For  sale  by  all  dealers  and 
WILLIAM  WOLFF  &  CO.,  329  Market  Street,  San  FranciBco,  Puciilc  Coast 
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FALL   AND    WINTER! 


..CAMPING, 


IN  THE  MOUNTAINS  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


Reduced  Rates 


Campers'  Excursion  Tickets 

To  (he  popular  resorts  of  the  great 

Shasta  Region, 

Castle  Crags, 
Sweet  Brier  Camp, 
Shasta  Retreat,  and 
31 1.  Shasta  Camp, 


All  under  the  brow  of  the  great  mountain 

monarch,  and  in  the  midst  of  many  of 

the   most    picturesque   scenes 

in   America. 


—  IN  THE  — 


Santa  Cruz 
Mountains, 


Are  such  delightful  retreats  as 

Alma,  Wrights,  Laurel, 
Glenwood,  Felton, 
Ben  Lomond,  and 
Boulder  Creek. 


Camping  equipments  in  abundance  may 
be  obtained  at  any  of  these  places  by  those 
who  do  not  wish  to  take  their  own  equip- 
ments. Provisions  are  plentiful  and  cheap. 
Healthful  and  pleasurable  diversions  limitless. 

Send  to  the  General  Passenger  Agent  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  for  folders 
giving  complete  information  about  the  resorts 
of  the  State,  how  to  reach  them,  rates,  etc., 
or  apply  to  any  S.  P.  Co.  agent. 

Full  information  about 
LAKE   TAHOE  and  surroundings  and  the 
many  LASS   COUNTY  KESOETS. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Special  |  Hunting 

Sale   &•    Case 
To- Day  \  Watches 


We  have  given  up  the 
manufacture   of  every- 
thing in  silver    except 
Sterling  (925/1000),  and 
have  a  lot  of  Coin  Silver 
(warranted    900/1000) 
Hunters  we  will  close 
out  at  sacrifice  prices. 
They  go  on  saleto-day.Call 
early  and  make  your  choice 


MUls  Building. .. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

.  Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

PoBt  and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Franclico. 


The  lady— ■"  If  you  do  not  move  on  I  shall  whistle 
for  the  dog."  The  man— "Let  me  sell  you  a 
whistle,  mum." — Truth. 

"  Good  morning,  lieutenant,  I  hear  you  are  en- 
gaged to  Miss  Rosenburg.  Where  is  she  now  ?  " 
Lieutenant— "  Oh,  she's  at  home  congratulating 
herself." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"  Uncle  Theophilus,  what  is  an  egotist  ?  "  "  He 
is  a  fellow  that  listens  intently  when  he  is  talking 
to  you,  and  never  listens  at  all  when  you  are  talking 
to  him," — Detroit  Tribune, 

She— "  Why  do  you  love  me,  dearest?"  He— 
"  Er — why — because  you  are  not  like  other  girls, 
for  one  reason."  She — "  Who  were  the  other 
girls  ?  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

Husband—"  I  suppose  Mrs.  Brown  enjoyed  her 
European  trip  ?  "  Wife — "  Very  much  ;  but  she's 
delighted  to  be  home  again."  Husband — "No 
doubt.     This  is  the  place  to  talk  about  it."— Puck, 

Father—"  Do  you  think  you  can  support  her  in 
the  style  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed?" 
Suitor — "  Not  in  the  style  to  which  she  has  been 
accustomed  since  we  became  engaged." — Detroit 
Tribune. 

A  forced  convert :  "  Say,  Weary,  wot  are  you 
walkin'  'round  in  yer  bare  foots  fer  ?  "  "  I'm  try- 
ing disyer  new  Kneippcure."  "  Wot  fer.  Weary?" 
"  Cause  some  dingblasted  snoozer  stole  me  shoes  !  " 
— Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

"  I  wonder  what  that  man  is  so  angry  at  himself 
about  ?  "  said  the  mosquito  ;  "  during  the  half-hour 
I  have  been  flying  around  his  head,  he  has  done 
nothing  but  hit  himself  in  the  jaw  every  half-minute 
or  so." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Can't  tell  anything  about  the  case  yet,"  said  the 
lawyer  ;  "  the  jury  is  hung."  "Jerusalem  1  "  ex- 
claimed the  prisoner,  "  that  does  beat  all  1  But  I 
knowed  my  friends  'ud  lynch  'em  if  they  got  a 
chance  at  'em." — Atlanta  Constitution. 

First  student — "  What  makes  you  look  so  melan- 
choly ?  "  Second  student — "  I  have  been  fooled.  I 
asked  my  father  to  send  me  sixty  marks  to  pay  my 
tailor,  and  a  few  days  later  I  received  the — re- 
ceipted tailor's  bill  1  " — Flicgen.de  Blatter. 

"What  are  those  golf-sticks  for?"  asked  the 
manager  of  the  small  theatrical  venture.  "  That's 
a  little  idea  of  my  own.  We  can  use  'em  when 
we're  walking  home  and  make  believe  that  we're 
just  out  enjoying  ourselves." — Washington  Star. 

Nipper — "  So  poor  old  Soaksby  is  gone  ?  "  Pro- 
prietor Blue  Light  Saloon — "  Yes,  he's  gone,  but 
not  forgotten.  For  more'n  a  year  I've  given  him  a 
free  drink  every  mornin',  and  now  he's  left  a  will 
bequeathin'  his  mornin'  drink  to  his  brother." — 
Covington  Post. 

"  No,  sah,"  said  the  colonel  ;  "  I  never  go  hunt- 
ing, sah.  It  is  cruelty."  "  But  you  fish,  colonel. 
Isn't  that  cruelty,  too?"  "What  is  a  fish?" 
asked  the  colonel,  in  scornful  tones  ;  "  a  creature 
that  has  its  existence  entiahly  in  watah,  sah." — 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Rox,  you  are  the  only  girl  I  ever 
loved,"  began  the  young  man  who  was  trying  to 
propose  to  the  elderly  heiress;  "I  suppose  you 
have  had  that  sort  of  thing  said  to  you  for  the  past 

twenty  years,  but  in  this  instance "    Sir  ! " — 

Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  I  thought,  Alice,  that  you  were  engaged  to 
Harry  Smith,  and  now  I  hear  you  are  going  to 
marry  his  father."  "That's  right,  Maude.  The 
old  gentleman  said  he  could  support  only  one  of 
us,  and  I  decided  to  be  that  one  and  took  the 
widower." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

"I  wish  you  would  tell  me,"  said  the  agent, 
who  had  long  been  on  Mr.  Snaggs's  trail,  "what 
is  your  insuperable  objection  to  insuring  your 
life?"  "I  don't  mind  telling  you,"  replied 
Snaggs  ;  "  the  idea  of  being  more  valuable  after  I 
am  dead  than  while  I  am  alive  is  distasteful  to  me." 
— Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 


A  Dandy  Thing  to  Sell! 

I  have  been  doing  so  well  this  summer  selling 
combination  dippers  that  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  others  about  it.  I  have  not  made  as  much 
money  as  some  I  read  about,  but  I  never  make  less 
than  $3,  and  often  $5  a  day  ;  the  dipper  can  be 
used  as  a  fruit-jar  filler  ;  a  plain  dipper  ;  a  fine 
strainer  ;  a  funnel ;  a  strainer  funnel ;  a  sick-room 
warming-pan,  and  a  pint  measure.  These  eight 
different  uses  makes  the  dipper  such  a  necessary 
article  that  it  sells  at  nearly  every  house,  as  it  is  so 
cheap.  You  can  get  a  sample  by  sending,  as  I  did, 
18  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  etc,  to  W.  H. 
Baird  &  Co.,  Station  A,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  they 
will  mail  you  a  dipper,  and  you  can  go  right  to 
work.  Any  one  can  make  $3  or  $4  a  day  anywhere. 
A  Reader. 


Stodman's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining  -  room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


ARRIVING    DALLY    AT  . 


THE    WONDEH 

MILLINERY    STORE. 

Specialty  in  Paradise,  Aigrettes,  and  Ostrich  Plumes,  Boas  and  Capes. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enable-' 
to  mate  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira 
tion  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 87. < 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.< 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner'e  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  hy  Mail 6.1 

Tlie  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.1 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6. 

The  Argonaut  and  Harp  er*  g  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6. 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6. 
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The  Argonaut,  the  "Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. . .  5. 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.i 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.1 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6. 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.1 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7, 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6* 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail ,*...  6. 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7. 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7. 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest'B  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5. 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7 . 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  ReviewB  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5. 

The  Argonaut  and  Liippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6. 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7. 

The  Argonaut  and  L  it  tell 's  Living  Age  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 8. 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 0. 
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Listener—1*  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  6t  everything  \ " 

Other  Listeria — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombikh  sends  'em  to  him." 
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110  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  -  -  NEW  YOKE 
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Newspaper  dippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  California  has  lately  handed  down  a 
c        ^  decision  regarding  the  law  of  libel  that  will, 

Some  Dangers  &  fa  ' 

of  Newspaper  perhaps,  surprise  many  persons  who  do  not 
Millionaires.  follow  closely  the  decisions  of  the  courts. 
There  is  a  popular  impression  that  it  is  useless  to  bring  an 
action  for  libel  against  a  newspaper,  because  of  defects  in 
the  law  or  the  methods  of  procedure.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  case  is  just  the  opposite,  and  many  such  actions  are 
brought  and  successfully  maintained  against  newspapers. 
Were  more  people  aware  of  their  rights  in  obtaining  re- 
dress for  false  publications  concerning  them,  there  would 
be  more  actions  brought,  and  the  papers  would  be  more 
guarded  in  the  publication  of  defamatory  or  libelous  matter. 
A  conspiracy  of  silence  on  the  part  of  the  press  regarding 


verdicts  against  them  in  libel  suits  has  served  to  keep  the 
public  in  the  dark. 

The  facts  in  the  California  case  just  decided,  as  presented 
in  the  evidence  produced  at  the  trial  and  as  quoted  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  are  as  follows  :  One  M.  G.  Tonini,  an 
Italian,  was  in  business  as  an  agent  in  selling  railway  and 
steamship  tickets.  He  announced  the  fact  that  he  had  sev- 
ered his  connection  with  the  firm  he  had  formerly  worked 
for,  and  had  moved  his  office  to  another  place.  Shortly 
after,  La  Voce  del  Pofiolo,  an  Italian  newspaper,  published 
the  statement  that  the  firm  had  been  "compelled  to  dis- 
charge M.  S.  Tonini  for  his  conduct  not  irreprebensible." 
Tonini  claimed  that  the  publication  was  libelous. 

The  definition  of  libel  in  this  State  reads  as  follows  : 
"  Libel  is  a  false  and  unprivileged  publication  by  writing, 
printing,  picture,  effigy,  or  other  fixed  representation  to  the 
eye  which  exposes  any  person  to  hatred,  contempt,  ridicule, 
or  obloquy,  or  which  causes  him  to  be  shunned  or  avoided, 
or  which  has  a  tendency  to  injure  him  in  his  occupation." 
In  commenting  upon  this  definition,  the  court  say  :  "  The 
definition  of  the  code  is  very  broad,  and  includes  almost  any 
language  which,  upon  its  face,  has  a  natural  tendency  to 
injure  a  man's  reputation,  either  generally  or  with  respect  to 
his  occupation."  Continuing,  the  opinion  says  :  "Surely  no 
intelligent  man  could  read  the  publication  without  under- 
standing it  to  mean  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  an  honorable 
person  and  had  been  guilty  of  such  reprehensible  miscon- 
duct as  should  deter  people  from  trusting  him." 

The  greater  number  of  suits  at  law  do  not  reach  the 
supreme  court,  and,  as  the  decisions  of  this  tribunal  are  the 
only  ones  published  in  this  State,  many  actions  for  libel  are 
never  heard  of  save  by  the  interested  parties.  The  news- 
papers frequently  compromise  these  suits.  There  are  a 
number,  however,  that  have  been  appealed  to  the  supreme 
court,  and  judgment  for  damages  affirmed.  The  San  Jose 
Mercury  once  published  an  imaginary  interview  with  James 
Lick,  that  tended  to  hold  him  up  to  ridicule.  Though  the 
editors  published  a  retraction  and  apology  as  soon  as  they 
heard  that  the  article  was  annoying  to  Lick,  the  original  pub- 
lication was  held  to  be  libelous,  that  it  was  not  purged  by 
the  subsequent  retraction,  and  damages  were  awarded  the 
libeled  person.  An  article  published  in  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  falsely  charging  the  proprietor  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bulletin  with  selling  the  advocacy  of  the  Bulletin  to 
certain  corporations  for  a  sum  of  money,  was  held  to  be 
libelous,  and  damages  were  awarded  the  Bulletin.  A  publi- 
cation in  the  Press  and  Horticulturist ',  of  Riverside,  charged 
one  Bettner  with  taking  an  exhibit  of  fruit  to  the  World's 
Fair  at  New  Orleans,  which  had  been  furnished  by  certain 
residents  of  Riverside,  and  exhibiting  it  for  his  own  benefit 
and  in  his  own  name  ;  damages  were  awarded  to  the  libeled 
Bettner.  Some  years  ago  the  Bulletin  published  an  article 
regarding  one  Wilson,  charging  him  with  dishonest  practices 
in  connection  with  sales  of  stock  in  the  Santiago  Mine ; 
damages  were  awarded  to  Wilson. 

But  let  us  summarize  more  briefly  some  of  the  California 
cases  that  reached  the  supreme  court  : 

William  Van  Vactor  was  a  supervisor  in  Placer  County.  The 
supervisors  were  given  power  to  sell  certain  railroad  stock.  The 
Placer  Herald  charged  that  they  sold  the  stock,  butlhe  money  was 
never  turned  over  to  the  county.     Damages  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  San  Jos6  Printing  and  Publishing  Society  printed  in  its  paper 
a  statement  to  the  effect  that  H.J.Edwards  was  to  "handle  the 
sack "  for  certain  corporations  in  a  city  election.  The  company 
pleaded  general  report  and  good  faith.     Damages  for  the  plaintiff. 

P.  Kelly,  a  boot  and  shoemaker,  published  a  statement  in  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  to  the  effect  that  he  had  discharged  all  of  his 
"  incompetent  employees,"  but  not  mentioning  them  by  name.  One 
of  the  discharged  employees  sued.     Damages  for  the  plaintiff. 

An  article  was  published  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  stating 
that  J.  W.  Taylor  was  guilty  of  fraud  in  connection  with  a  city  con- 
tract. Four  days  later  a  correction  was  published,  stating  that  the 
initials  "J.  W."  had  been  erroneously  published  instead  of  "J.  N." 
Suit  was  brought  by  Taylor.     Damages  for  the  plaintiff. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  published  a  damaging  statement  against  one 
Charles  H.  Gilman.  The  defense  was  that  the  publication  was 
privileged,  it  being  a  part  of  a  court  case.  It  was,  in  fact,  based 
upon  a  statement  of  the  prosecuting  witness,  but  not  made  in  court. 
Damages  for  the  plaintiff. 

AH  of  these  cases  were  affirmed  by  the  supreme  court  ; 
there  are  many  others  to  the  same  effect. 

As  an    illustration  of  the  number  of  cases  of  this  kind 


that  get  into  the  courts,  some  of  the  actions  brought  during 
the  last  few  weeks  may  be  mentioned  : 

The  case  of  Gavin  D.  High,  who  was  mulcted  for  libeling  William 
J.  Dingee,  in  Oakland.  Cal. 

The  Alameda  Argus  has  been  sued  for  publishing  an  insinuation 
to  the  effect  that  E.  R.  Porter,  of  the  Oakland  Echoes,  did  not  vote 
in  a  local  political  club  for  reasons  far  from  being  to  his  credit. 

The  Clyde  (O.)  Enterprise  published  an  account  of  a  divorce  case 
in  which  the  wrong  initials  of  the  parties  were  given  ;  it  has  been 
sued  for  twenty-five  thousand  dollars. 

William  A.  J.  Giles  has  brought  suit  against  the  Manchester  (N.  H.) 
Daily  Mirror  for  alleged  libelous  matter  in  an  editorial. 

The  name  of  E.  D.  French,  of  Redwood  Falls,  Minn.,  was  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  an  attempt  at  boodle  by  the  Gazette,  and  he 
is  suing  for  ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  Syracuse  Journal  has  been  sued  by  William  B.  McFadden  for 
intimating  that  he  was  addicted  to  drink. 

The  Colorado  Springs  Evening  Telegraph  has  been  sued  by  a 
book-agent  for  a  publication  charging  him  with  dishonest  practices 
in  his  business. 

The  Rock  Island  Argus  published  certain  facts  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  a  patient  of  Dr.  Claudius  B.  Kinyon,  and  the  doctor 
has  brought  suit  for  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

The  Burlington  (N.  J.)  Evening  Reporter  and  the  Gazette  have 
been  sued  by  an  attorney  for  accusing  him  of  certain  unbusiness-like 
practices  in  dealing  with  his  clients. 

The  Asbury  Park  Journal  and  the  Asbury  Park  Evening  News  have 
both  been  sued  for  libelous  statements  by  Chief  of  Police  William 
H.  Smith,  who  claims  ten  thousand  dollars  damages. 

Eugene  Myers,  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  has  brought  suit  against  the 
New  York  World  for  libel  for  ten  thousand  dollars  damages. 

These  cases — all  brought  within  the  last  few  weeks — are 
sufficient  to  show  that  libel  suits  against  newspapers  are  by 
no  means  so  uncommon  as  the  silence  of  the  press  would 
indicate.  Neither  are  libel  cases  against  newspapers  so  un- 
fruitful as  the  tone  of  the  press  would  lead  people  to  be- 
lieve. Many  libeled  persons  are  indisposed  to  bring  suits 
against  libelous  newspapers  for  several  reasons — one  being 
the  unpleasant  notoriety,  another  the  fact  that  the  libelous 
papers  are  often  so  unsound  financially  that  no  damages 
could  be  secured  even  if  judgment  were  obtained.  In  San 
Francisco  this  is  not  the  case.  In  this  city,  newspaper  pub- 
lishing has  gradually  become  the  pursuit  of  millionaires. 
The  three  leading  dailies  are  all  owned  by  men  of  large 
wealth.  Mr.  de  Young,  of  the  Chronicle,  is  a  millionaire. 
Mr.  Hearst,  of  the  Examiner,  is  a  millionaire.  Mr. 
Spreckels,  of  the  Call,  is  a  millionaire.  It  behooves 
these  gentlemen  to  exercise  some  circumspection  over  their 
employees,  all  of  whom  are  careless  and  many  of  whom 
are  malicious.  It  is  often  the  case  that  private  revenges 
are  carried  into  the  columns  of  these  millionaires'  news- 
papers. They  would  do  well  to  look  to  it.  If  the  public 
awake  to  the  fact — and  the  records  of  the  courts  show  it  to 
be  true — that  libel  suits  generally  go  against  newspapers,  and 
the  further  fact  that  juries  look  upon  millionaires  with  much 
the  same  feeling  as  upon  corporations,  there  will  be  many 
more  libel  suits  brought  in  San  Francisco.  The  fact  that  the 
proprietors  of  the  leading  dailies  here  possess  such  large 
and  tempting  "  sacks,"  makes  the  prospect  of  damages  much 
more  palpable  to  a  libeled  person.  A  good  cause  in  action 
against  a  millionaire  is  valuable,  and  as  there  is  no  law  against 
champerty  in  this  State,  many  deserving  young  attorneys 
would  jump  at  the  opportunity  of  bringing  such  suits  for  a 
contingent  fee.  The  publishing  of  newspapers  by  million- 
aires is  a  laudable  pursuit  when  it  is  laudably  done.  When 
it  is  not,  it  has  its  dangers. 


During  the  week  just  elapsed  we  are  glad  to  observe  that 
The  Sound-  ^e   non-partisan    sound  -  money    movement 

Money  Leagues  continues  to  progress.  Since  our  last  num- 
Progressing.  t,er  went  to  press,  a  sound-money  league 
has  been  organized  in  Sacramento.  It  is  called  the  Sacra- 
mento Business  Men's  Sound-Money  League,  and  is  organ- 
ized on  the  lines  of  the  Non-Partisan  Sound-Money  League 
of  San  Francisco.  About  one  hundred  and  fifty  members 
have  already  been  enrolled.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  the  organ- 
izer of  the  San  Francisco  Sound-Money  League,  was  also 
the  organizer  of  the  Sacramento  league. 

In  this  connection  we  note  a  paragraph  in  the  San  Diego 
Tribune  of  September  iSth,  running  as  follows  :  "We  beg 
to  inform  the  Argonaut  that   San  Francisco,  Oakla- 
Los  Angeles  are  not  the  only  towns  in  Californ:: 
organized  and  maintained  non-partisan  sound-money 
On  the  contrary.  San  Diego  has  one,  and  it  was  t 
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organized  in  the  State."  We  take  pleasure  in  giving  unto 
San  Diego  that  which  is  San  Diego's — the  credit  of  having 
organized  the  first  sound-money  league  in  the  State.  We 
were  under  the  impression — although  we  have  not  so  stated 
— that  Los  Angeles  was  the  banner  city  in  organizing  a 
sound-money  league.  But  since  San  Diego  was  the  first  in 
this  cause,  let  the  honor  be  hers. 

We  hope  that  the  movement  will  not  stop  here,  but  that  it 
will  extend  to  other  cities  and  towns  throughout  the  State. 
It  will  probably  be  easy  to  organize  in  Southern  California. 
Such  cities  as  San  Bernardino,  Pasadena,  Santa  Barbara, 
Anaheim,  and  Riverside  are  doubtless  sound  on  the  money 
question.  Fresno,  however,  is  a  Democratic  town,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  a  sound-money  league  there  would  find  a 
favorable  environment.  It  wou'd  be  like  the  seed  scattered 
by  the  roadside  that  fell  upon  stony  ground.  None  the  less, 
the  friends  of  sound  money  ought  to  organize  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley,  and  there  should  be  sound-money  leagues  in 
Fresno,  Visalia,  Bakersfield,  and  other  towns  throughout  the 
valley.  In  Central  California,  the  friends  of  sound  money 
should  organize  in  such  important  cities  as  Stockton  and 
San  Jose",  and  all  through  Central  and  Northern  California 
there  should  be  sound-money  leagues  organized  in  such 
places  as  Santa  Rosa,  Woodland,  San  Rafael,  Martinez, 
Ukiah,  Eureka,  Red  Bluff,  Colusa,  Oroville,  Marysville, 
Downieville,  Grass  Valley,  and  scores  of  other  towns. 

We  wish  to  urge  upon  the  organizers  of  these  sound- 
money  leagues  that  they  be  made  non-partisan.  It  is  im- 
possible for  a  sound-money  Democrat  to  contribute  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  fund,  because  it  is  expended  for  free 
silver.  It  is  impossible  for  a  sound-money  Democrat  to 
contribute  to  the  Republican  campaign  fund,  because  it  is 
Republican.  But  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  sound-money 
Democrat  to  contribute  toward  a  non-partisan  sound- 
money  league,  because  it  is  non-partisan,  because  it  is 
honest,  and  because  it  is  right.  Such  leagues  will  result  in 
bringing  forth  Democratic  dollars  for  the  maintenance  of 
sound  money  which  otherwise  would  not  be  disbursed. 
Further,  it  gives  the  sound-money  Democrats  a  common 
ground  on  which  to  stand  with  Republicans  who  believe  in 
sound  money,  and  it  will  make  it  easier  for  sound-money 
Democrats  to  vote  for  the  sound-money  candidates.  It  is 
feasible  also  for  these  non-partisan  leagues  to  have  Demo- 
cratic as  well  as  Republican  speakers.  Some  of  the  most 
able  orators  in  the  Democratic  ranks  in  the  East  this  year 
are  for  sound  money.  It  would  be  a  great  card  for  the 
sound-money  leagues  in  California  to  have  some  of  the 
leading  Democrats  address  mass-meetings  in  favor  of  sound 
money. 

The  Honest-Money  League  of  Chicago  is  such  an  organi- 
zation as  we  speak  of,  being  non-partisan.  It  is  engaged  in 
disseminating  sound  -  money  doctrines  in  Illinois,  partly 
through  the  aid  of  printed  matter,  and  partly  by  securing 
eloquent  speakers  to  discourse  upon  the  issue  of  the  day. 
It  has  already  held  three  great  meetings,  which  were  ad- 
dressed by  Carl  Schurz,  Senator  Sherman,  and  Burke 
Cockran.  The  meeting  which  was  addressed  by  Burke 
Cockran  was  held  on  the  twelfth  of  September.  It  took 
place  in  the  Auditorium,  the  largest  assembly-hall  in  Chi- 
cago, and  it  is  estimated  that  Cockran  addressed  an  audi- 
ence of  eight  thousand  people.  For  a  week  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Chicago  Honest-Money  League  was  be- 
sieged with  applications  for  tickets.  They  were  speedily 
exhausted,  and  then  the  committee  was  forced  to  refuse  all 
applicants.  More  than  forty  thousand  applications  were  re- 
ceived up  to  the  night  of  the  speech.  The  Auditorium  was 
crowded.  All  the  boxes,  the  main  floor,  and  the  balconies 
were  filled,  and  there  were  over  three  thousand  standing  in 
the  lobbies  in  the  rear.  On  the  large  stage  over  two  hun- 
dred were  seated,  and  every  inch  of  room  in  the  vast  build- 
ing was  occupied.  The  executive  committee  had  reserved 
one-half  of  the  seats  for  workingmen.  The  rest  were  given 
away,  and  the  audience  was  a  most  brilliant  one.  All  the 
boxes  were  occupied  by  handsomely  dressed  women,  and 
rarely  has  there  been  a  public  meeting  in  Chicago  attended 
by  so  unique  an  audience. 

Burke  Cockran  is  easily  first  among  the  Democratic  speak- 
ers of  America.  The  last  time  he  spoke  in  Chicago  was  four 
years  ago.  It  was  at  the  convention  which  nominated 
Grover  Cleveland.  That  body  had  been  in  session  continu- 
ously from  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  the  small  hours 
of  the  following  day.  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  Burke 
Cockran  arose  to  speak.  It  was  a  sweltering  night,  one  of  the 
worst  of  a  Chicago  summer.  During  these  weary  hours  in 
the  densely  packed  convention  hall,  men  had  perspired  and 
sworn,  and  the  stain  upon  mind  and  nerve  was  so  great  that 
the  tempers  of  all  were  upon  edge.  Yet  for  over  an 
hour,  from  two  until  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  did 
[Wis  wonderful  orator  succeed  in  enchaining  the  attention 
of  a  wearied  assemblage  with  a  speech  which  was  indis- 
putably extemporaneous,  but  which  none  the  less  was  full  of 
eloquence  and  full  of  fire.     The  speech  made  a  profound 


impression,  and  was  printed  in  full  in  nearly  all  of  the  lead- 
ing newspapers  of  the  United  States  the  following  day. 

Mr.  Cockran  has  not  since  spoken  in  Chicago  until  his 
appearance  on  the  twelfth  of  September  at  the  great  meet- 
ing of  the  Chicago  Honest-Money  League.  His  speech 
this  time  was  also  a  striking  one,  necessarily  not  so  fiery, 
as  the  topic  does  not  furnish  such  opportunity  for  oratory. 
But  he  made  no  less  profound  an  impression  on  this  occasion 
than  he  did  when  he  spoke  to  the  spell-bound  Democratic 
convention  four  years  ago. 

We  hope  that  the  California  Sound-Money  League  may  be 
able  to  bring  this  brilliant  speaker  to  the  coast.  He  is  a 
prominent  Democrat,  an  ex-congressman,  and  a  man  high 
in  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  The  spectacle  of  such  a  man  speaking  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  in  favor  of  sound  money,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
non-partisan  sound-money  league,  could  not  fail  to  impress 
the  most  bigoted  Democrat,  and  help  the  cause  of  the  sound- 
money  ticket  upon  the  coast. 

Saturday  of  last  week,  the  nineteenth  of  September,  1896, 

„,  .         was  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  Wash- 

Washington  s  ' 

Farewell  ington's   farewell  address  to   the  American 

address.  people.     This  was  one  of  the  last  of  the  an- 

niversaries connected  with  the  great  struggle  for  our  liber- 
ties. It  is  about  a  month  ago  since  Niagara  celebrated  the 
centennial  of  the  surrender  of  the  northern  posts  by  the  British, 
the  last  act  in  the  great  Revolutionary  struggle.  September 
19,  1796,  was  practically  the  last  date  connected  with  those 
times  —  with  the  retirement  of  Washington  a  new  era 
began.  It  is  remarkable  for  us,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hun- 
dred years,  to  read  this  address  and  see  with  what  wisdom 
it  is  infused,  with  what  knowledge  of  the  dangers  the  future 
would  bring.  The  words  "  All  obstructions  to  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws  under  whatever  plausible  character,  with  the 
real  design  to  direct,  control,  counteract,  or  awe  the  regular 
deliberation  and  action  of  the  constituted  authorities,  are  of 
fatal  tendency."  This  almost  seems  as  if  it  had  been  written 
to  apply  to  the  paralysis  of  the  laws  in  the  Western  States  in 
1894,  which  was  suppressed  by  President  Cleveland  and  is 
now  upheld  by  Mr.  Bryan.  But  another  sentence  which 
is  most  timely  to-day  is  that  in  which  Washington  enjoins  us 
"as  a  very  important  source  of  strength  and  security  to 
cherish  public  credit."  Washington  knew  the  disadvantages 
of  impaired  public  credit.  He  had  seen  his  soldiers  starving 
when  the  land  was  filled  with  a  debased  paper  currency  and 
flooded  with  clipped  and  plugged  coins  of  all  countries,  while 
a  Continental  Congress,  which  presided  over  this  discredited 
country,  found  itself  unable  to  pay  its  own  soldiers.  But  he 
had  also  seen  this  country  rise  in  its  might,  shake  off  its 
paper  rags,  banish  the  clipped  and  plugged  coinage  of  the 
Old  World,  and  establish  itself  on  a  monetary  standard  as 
solid  as  a  rock.  These  words  of  Washington  seem  prophetic 
now.     Let  the  country  heed  them. 


Municipal 
Muddle. 


As  we  write,  the  condition  of  municipal  politics  in  San  Fran- 
T  Po  iticai  cisco  is  of  the  most  heterogeneous  descrip- 
tion. This  city  is  notorious  for  split-up 
tickets.  But  this  year  it  will  beat  the  record. 
Both  the  great  parties  seem  to  be  divided,  and  hopelessly 
divided  at  that.     Three  weeks  ago  the  Argonaut  remarked  : 

"Within  the  week  two  leading  Republican  congressmen,  Messrs. 
McCall  and  Apsley,  of  Massachusetts,  have  been  in  San  Francisco. 
They  came  here  from  the  Republican  National  Committee,  their 
mission  being  to  bring  about  harmony  between  the  Spreckels-Spear 
factions,  the  two  factions  whose  struggle  for  local  patronage  now 
threatens  the  success  of  the  national  ticket  in  this  State.  We  per- 
sonally know  that  these  gentlemen  left  the  State  with  very  little  hope 
of  having  reconciled  the  wrangling  factions.  This  is  a  frank  state- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  Republican  campaign." 

We  believed  then  that  it  was  better  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  matter,  and  we  still  believe  so.  All  attempts  at 
reconciliation  have  failed,  and  now  the  two  Republican 
factions  in  San  Francisco  are  further  apart  than  ever. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  Republican  party  in  San 
Francisco  is  divided  into  two  factions,  one  called  the  Spear  - 
Ruef-Mahoney  or  Chronicle  wing,  and  the  other  the 
Spreckels  or  Call  wing.  Both  factions  held  primaries  and 
elected  delegates  to  rival  municipal  conventions.  Both  con- 
ventions have  been  in  session  during  the  week.  At  one 
time  it  looked  as  if  the  two  conventions  would  come  together 
and  divide  the  offices.  Matters  went  so  far  that  Charles  M. 
Shortridge,  editor  of  Mr.  Spreckels's  organ,  the  Call,  ap- 
peared on  the  platform  at  the  meeting  of  the  Spear-Ruef- 
Mahoney-C/ironzcle  Convention.  But  war  broke  out  afresh, 
and  John  Spreckels  repudiated  the  action  of  his  lieutenant. 
As  a  result,  both  conventions  are  now  nominating  complete 
municipal  tickets,  and  it  looks  as  if  there  were  no  chance  of 
solidifying  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. This  is  much  to  be  deplored.  It  is  hard  to  fix  the 
responsibility  in  a  question  of  jangling  political  factions,  but 
it  seems  to  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  John  Spreckels. 

The  Spear-Ruef-Mahoney-C&roKzV/e  wing  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  has  nominated  Horace  Davis  for  mayor.  It 
was  thought  on  Wednesday  that  the  Spreckels  convention 


would  indorse  Mr.  Davis,  but  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
rendered  this  impossible.  So,  on  Wednesday  night,  the 
Spreckels  convention  nominated  Supervisor  C.  L.  Taylor 
for  mayor.  Both  conventions,  as  we  write,  are  engaged  in 
nominating  complete  municipal  tickets. 

The  local  Democratic  party  is  also  rent  in  twain.  The 
Rainey  faction  has  been  holding  a  convention,  and  have 
nominated  James  D.  Phelan  for  mayor.  The  Buckley  fac- 
tion also  held  a  convention,  and  nominated  Supervisor 
Joseph  Dimond  for  mayor.  Both  these  conventions  are  in 
full  blast  as  we  write,  and  both  will  nominate  full  tickets. 

The  Non-Partisan  Convention,  a  body  of  fifty  gentlemen 
convened  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  Non-Partisan 
organization  of  two  years  ago,  is  also  in  session.  This 
body  will  partially  indorse  and  partially  make  independent 
nominations.  It  has  indorsed  the  nomination  of  James  D. 
Phelan  for  the  mayoralty. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  may  be  seen  how  mixed  is  the 
local  political  situation.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  however, 
that  the  chances  are  in  favor  of  the  city  having  a  good 
mayor  in  any  event,  unless  the  Buckley  ticket  should  be 
successful,  which  is  doubtful.  Supervisor  Dimond,  the  Buck- 
ley nominee,  would  scarcely  make  a  desirable  mayor,  but  the 
other  three  men  are  of  the  best  type  of  citizens.  Mr.  Phelan 
is  a  young  man,  of  large  wealth,  of  good  habits,  of  brains, 
ability,  and  ambition.  He  will  make  an  excellent  mayor, 
if  elected.  Horace  Davis  is  a  capitalist,  a  retired  manu- 
facturer, and  a  man  who  has  filled  numerous  positions  of 
trust  and  honor  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the  city  and 
State.  He  has  served  in  Congress  and  was  president  of 
the  State  University  for  several  years.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  man 
of  wealth,  of  liberal  education,  and  of  high  principle. 
Supervisor  Taylor  has  been  the  leader  in  the  present  board 
against  what  is  known  as  the  ring,  and  has  acquired  more  or 
less  popularity  therefor.  He  is  highly  spoken  of,  and 
doubtless  would  make  a  good  mayor.  If  the  new  charter 
be  adopted,  the  first  mayor  would  have  the  appointment  of 
so  many  officials  that  it  is  vital  that  we  elect  a  man  of  the 
highest  character. 

The  latest  move  on  the  political  chessboard  is  Horace 
Davis's  declination  of  the  nomination  for  mayor.  He  refuses 
to  run  unless  the  two  Republican  factions  come  together. 
This  has  brought  matters  to  a  crisis.  As  we  write,  the  Re- 
publican business  men  of  San  Francisco  are  endeavoring  to 
force  the  two  factions  to  stop  quarreling,  unite  in  one  muni- 
cipal convention,  and  cease  imperilling  the  national  ticket  in 

California. 

— •. — 

The  Argonaut  has  persistently  dinned  into  the  ears  of  Re- 
„  publicans   the    dangers    of   over-confidence. 

Beware  of  r  b 

Over-  The  recent  victories   in  Maine  and  Vermont 

Confidence.  seem  to  be  lulling  Eastern  Republicans  into 

a  sense  of  false  security.  We  wish  to  say  again,  and  over 
again,  and  yet  again,  that  the  battle-ground  is  in  the  Middle 
West.  Republicans  in  the  large  cities  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board are  surrounded  by  sound-money  organs.  In  the 
great  city  of  New  York  there  is  but  one  paper  for  Bryan 
and  free  silver,  Mr.  Hearst's  Journal.  So  is  it  in  all  the 
Eastern  cities.  All  of  the  newspapers  are  for  the  sound- 
money  standard.  Therefore  Eastern  Republicans  are  im- 
pressed with  the  idea  that  the  whole  country  is  for  Mc- 
Kinley.  But  they  are  mistaken.  In  confirmation  of  our 
views,  we  note  the  statements  of  Judge  A.  A.  Goodrich,  of 
Chicago,  made  recently  in  New  York.  Judge  Goodrich  is 
a  sound-money  Democrat,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
organizing  the  Indianapolis  Democratic  Convention  which 
nominated  Palmer  and  Buckner.     In  New  York  he  said  : 

' :  False  prophets  have  been  among  you  here.  Somebody  has  been 
doing  a  lot  of  lying  about  Illinois  and  other  States  in  that  section. 
There  is  great  danger  there.  For  three  years  Illinois.  Iowa,  Michi- 
gan, Indiana,  and  Minnesota  have  been  full  of  silver  literature  sent 
out  by  the  Bimetallic  League.  The  minds  of  the  farmers  are  poisoned 
by  the  free-silver  poison.  All  those  States  are  in  the  doubtful  column. 
Minnesota  is  a  little  bit  worse  than  doubtful.  But  Eastern  men  can 
hardly  realize  the  power  of  the  silver  craze  in  the  West.  It  is  not 
politics.    It  is  fanaticism.    It  is  a  disease." 

The  Argonaut  always  believes  in  taking  the  opinion 
of  a  man  about  his  own  State,  his  own  county,  and  his  own 
town.  Judge  Goodrich,  who  could  have  had  the  nomination 
for  the  governorship  of  Illinois,  certainly  ought  to  know 
Illinois.  He  lives  in  Chicago,  and  he  ought  to  know 
Chicago.  We  agree  with  Judge  Goodrich.  There  is  grave 
danger  in  the  West. 

The  Chicago  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly  has  sent  two 
L  delegates  to  Mexico   to  investigate  the  con- 

dition of  the  laboring  classes  there.  P.  J. 
Maas  is  a  printer  and  Patrick  Enright  is  an 
iron-molder.  These  two  men  reached  the  Mexican  frontier 
at  El  Paso  last  Sunday,  and  go  from  there  to  Zacatecas,  a 
city  of  seventy  thousand  population,  then  to  Guanajuato, 
another  city  of  seventy  thousand,  the  greatest  mining  city 
in  Mexico  and  the  centre  of  the  greatest  silver  district  of 
the  world.  After  stopping  a  couple  of  days  in  each  place, 
the  two  delegates  go  to  the  City  of  Mexico  for  a  week's 
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stay.     The  Mexican  workingmen,  their  hours  of  labor,  their  j 
wages,  and  their  cost  of  living  are  the  subjects  on  which  , 
these  delegates  will  report.     They  will  work  and  live  among  1 
the  people,  if  they  can  do  so,  and  there  is  every  reason  to 
suppose  that  they  will  make   a  dispassionate  report.     We 
can  see  no    reason   why  they  should   do  otherwise,   unless 
they  are  false  to  their  fellow-workmen  and  in  the  pay  of 
the  Bryan   commitiees.     Their   report  will  be  awaited  with 
much  interest,  and   will  create,  without  doubt,  a  profound 
impression  upon  the  working  people  of  the  United  States. 

We  notice  in  the  New  York  World  a  dispatch  from  a  Phila- 
delphia correspondent,  which  says  : 
Campaign  r  -   r 

FuNDS  "I  learned  to-day,  from  an   absolutely  correct 

Short_  source,  that   very  recently  large  sums  of  money 

have  been  contributed  to  aid  the  sound-money 
cause  by  people  who  have  never  before  aided  a  political  party. 
The  ancient  Philadelphia  Savings  Fund  Institution  has  subscribed 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  an  unprecedented  event.  The  Fidelity 
Company,  another  great  concern,  gave  ten  thousand  dollars.  Seventy 
thousand  dollars  were  contributed  from  Pittsburg  banks  last  week. 
A  number  of  Philadelphia  banking  institutions  have  given  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  each." 

This  is  one  of  many  similar  paragraphs  appearing  in  the 
papers,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  incorrect. 
It  is  the  experience  of  campaign  committees  all  over  the 
country  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise  money.  Walter  Well- 
man  is  one  of  the  best  informed  Washington  correspondents, 
and  he  said  in  one  of  his  letters  only  a  few  days  ago  : 

"  Both  the  Republican  and  Democratic  National  Committees  are 
having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  raising  funds  for  the  legitimate  ex- 
penses of  the  campaign.  It  had  been  generally  supposed  the  Re- 
publicans, at  least,  would  have  no  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  money 
they  needed,  and  one  of  the  stock  arguments  of  the  silver  men  was 
that  an  enormous  '  corruption  fund '  would  be  raised  to  secure  the 
election  of  McKinley.  But  Chairman  Hanna,  Treasurer  Bliss,  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  National  Republican  Committee,  are  quite 
as  much  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  find  contributions  as  are  Chair- 
man Jones  and  Treasurer  St.  John.  In  New  York,  for  instance, 
men  who  formerly  gave  five  thousand  dollars  to  either  the  Repub- 
lican or  Democratic  committee  now  beg  off  with  a  paltry  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  One  great  trouble  in  the  East  has  been  over- 
confidence  ;  Chairman  Hanna  found  it  in  New  York  during  the 
last  month.  The  vision  of  the  men  of  Gotham  has  an  exceed- 
ingly narrow  range.  The  rolling  heights  of  the  AUeghenies  shut  out 
their  view  of  the  Great  West.  Many  of  them  can  not  see  beyond 
Hoboken.  They  have  not  yet  been  able  to  free  themselves  of  the 
tradition  that  as  goes  New  York  so  goes  the  Union,  and  they  have 
never  had  any  doubt  about  New  York.  When  Bryan  scored  what 
was  generally  called  a  failure  in  Madison  Square  Garden,  and 
Bourke  Cockran  a  week  later  made  a  big  hit  in  the  same  hall,  New 
Yorkers,  in  a  way  that  is  highly  characteristic  of  them,  said  the  jig 
was  up  and  Bryan  was  beaten.  They  wholly  overlooked  the  West 
until  Chairman  Hanna  arrived  in  town  and  told  them  there  was  a 
big  political  battle  on  in  the  prairie  country.  The  difficulty  which 
Chairman  Hanna  has  had  in  raising  funds  in  New  York  is  not  be- 
cause money  is  scarce,  or  has  been  locked  up,  or  is  cornered,  but  be- 
cause the  men  who  own  it  feel  poor." 

The  Democratic  papers  teem  with  rumors  about  the  size 
of  the  Republican  "corruption  fund."  But  the  Republican 
managers  are  forced  ruefully  to  admit  that  these  campaign 
millions  exist  only  in  the  imagination  of  the  Democrats. 


wanton  destruction  of  the  forests  throughout  the  whole 
section  that  they  have  visited.  In  the  Pacific  North- West 
immense  forest  fires  are  destroying  the  timber,  and  ren- 
dered the  atmosphere  so  dense  with  smoke  that  they  could 
not  get  an  extended  view  of  the  country.  And  this  is  not 
an  unusual  occurrence  in  that  part  of  the  country.  In  the 
South  Bend  country,  where  the  firs  and  cedars  and  spruce 
were  largest  and  most  valuable,  a  fire  destroyed  thousands 
of  feet  of  lumber  a  few  years  ago.  Along  the  slopes  of 
the  Cascades  fires  rage  nearly  every  summer.  These  fires 
are  started  through  the  carelessness  of  hunters  and  campers. 
They  could  and  should  be  prevented. 

In  this  State  the  forests  have  been  almost  completely 
swept  away.  Professor  Brewer,  of  Yale,  who  is  one  of  the 
party  inspecting  the  forests,  speaks  feelingly  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Shasta  have  been  denuded.  He 
made  the  ascent  of  that  mountain  in  the  early  sixties,  and 
at  that  time  there  were  great  forests  at  its  base  and  reaching 
far  up  its  sides.  To-day  those  forests  have  almost  com- 
pletely disappeared.  In  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  which 
were  formerly  thickly  covered  with  redwood  forests,  the 
slopes  are  almost  completely  denuded.  In  the  Sierras  the 
same  work  of  destruction  was  progressing  when  the  govern- 
ment adopted  the  plan  of  setting  apart  national  parks  and 
reservations. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  National  Commission  is  making 
this  tour  of  inspection,  Baron  B.  B.  Hermann,  an  attache  of 
the  Imperial  German  Legation  at  Washington,  is  here  upon 
a  special  mission  to  report  to  his  government  upon  the 
forests  and  forestry  regulations  of  this  country.  He  has 
already  devoted  a  year  to  the  subject,  but  expects  to  give 
considerable  time  to  it  yet  before  he  has  thoroughly  mas- 
tered the  subject.  The  forestry  question  in  Germany  is 
already  pretty  well  s*ettled  on  scientific  principles.  This 
country  has,  in  reality,  more  to  learn  from  Germany  than  it 
has  to  teach.  There  is  not  an  acre  of  forest  in  that  country 
that  is  not  protected  by  strict  forestry  regulations.  The 
forests  cover  one-quarter  of  the  area  of  the  country,  one- 
third  being  owned  by  the  government,  one-third  by  com- 
munities, and  one-third  by  private  individuals.  Baron  Her- 
mann remarks  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  forests  in  this  coun- 
try are  not  protected  by  laws,  but  the  almost  limitless  extent 
of  forest  country  in  the  North-West  renders  protection  un- 
necessary at  the  present  time.  This  is  a  reassuring  view  to 
take  of  the  situation,  but  were  he  aware  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  work  of  wanton  destruction  has  already  been  car- 
ried, he  would  probably  change  his  opinion.  The  investiga- 
tions of  the  National  Commission  should  result  in  stringent 
laws  to  protect  what  is  left  of  the  forests  of  this  country. 


We  observe  by  the  dispatches  that  a  "  mammoth  parade  of 
,„  coerced   employees  "  is  being  arranged  by 

Workingmen  e     j  to  to  j 

Marching  the   Labor  Bureau  of  the  National  Demo- 

Masked.  cratic  Committee  and  the  Trade-Unions  Silver 

Club  which  promises  to  be  "  the  greatest  sensation  of  the  cam- 
paign." The  parade,  it  seems,  will  be  held  at  night,  and, 
"  in  order  to  prevent  employers  or  their  agents  from 
recognizing  the  workmen  who  are  up  in  line,  each 
of  the  marchers  will  wear  a  mask  and  no  torchlights 
will  be  carried."  These  masked  marchers  seem  to 
us  as  mad  as  March  hares.  Will  it  be  believed  that  in  the 
last  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  great  American 
republic,  workingmen  are  afraid  to  show  their  faces  in  the 
ranks  of  the  political  party  they  prefer  ?  We  do  not  believe 
it.  We  regard  it  as  a  base  and  treacherous  device  to  make 
workingmen  believe  that  their  employers  are  spying  upon 
them.  If  the  workingmen  believe  it,  they  must  indeed  be 
fools.  We  would  suggest  for  these  masked  marchers  that 
their  masks  should  consist,  like  Bottom  the  weaver's,  of 
asses'  heads  with  waving  asses'  ears. 


The  question  of  the  preservation  of  the  forests  of  the  United 
The  Disappear  States  is  receiving  renewed  attention  at  the 
anck  of  Our  present  time.  The  National  Forestry  Com- 
Forests.  mission,  which  was  appointed  by  the   Na- 

tional Academy  upon  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  is  now  in  this  State  examining  the  national  parks 
and  reservations.  The  party  has  been  out  since  July  2d,  and 
has  traveled  nearly  one  thousand  miles  by  wagon,  besides 
making  long  trips  on  horseback  where  it  was  impossible  for 
a  wagon  to  go.  They  have  visited  the  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  immense  timber  areas  of  the  Pacific  North-West, 
extending  through  Northern  Montana  and  Idaho  and 
throughout  the  State  of  Washington.  The  Olympic  Mount- 
ains upon  the  western  side  of  Puget  Sound,  one  of  the  wild- 
est and  most  inaccessible  regions  in  the  whole  country,  were 
included  in  their  tour,  and  they  have  inspected  the  forests  of 
Oregon  and  Del  Norte  and  Humboldt  Counties  in  this  State. 
The  commissioners  report  that  there  has  been  the  most 


than  accept  a  currency  at  par  that  is  not  worth  it.  .In 
France,  the  penalty  was  twenty  years  imprisonment  for  re- 
fusing the  paper  money  of  the  Revolution,  afterwards  it  was 
death,  and  thousands  went  to  the  guillotine;  but,  notwith- 
standing all  this,  one  silver  franc  rose  to  a  value  of  one 
thousand  in  paper.  So  it  continued  until  Bonaparte  forced 
the  nation  back  to  a  sound  currency,  and  more  than  forty 
thousand  millions  in  assignats  and  mandats  were  swept  into 
the  national  dust-bin  together. 


Millions  Lost 
to  California 
Wool-Growers 


Speaker 
on  History. 


M.  F.  Taylor,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  at  a  free-silver  meeting  held 
A  Free  Silver  'n  Metropolitan  Hall  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing of  last  week,  is  reported  to  have  used 
the  following  illustration  to  make  good  his 
assertion  that  the  United  States  would  be  able  to  maintain  a 
silver  dollar  at  par  with  gold  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one. 
He  said  : 

"  I  see  no  reason  in  waiting  until  some  other  nation  shall  make 
good  our  own  American  dollar.  We  are  better  able  to  make  it  good, 
and  without  regard  to  any  other  man  or  nation,  than  we  were  when 
only  a  handful  of  ragged  rebels  at  Valley  Forge  one  hundred  and 
fifteen  years  ago." 

The  inference  which  the  speaker  desired  to  be  made  is 
that  we  had  succeeded  against  England  in  the  Revolution, 
and  could,  from  our  increased  strength,  the  more  easily  do 
so  again.  Every  one  knows  that  we  succeeded  in  obtaining 
our  independence  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  what  has  that  to 
do  with  the  question  whether  we  could  force  fifty-three  cents 
to  pass  for  a  dollar  ?  You  can  as  easily  make  the  territorial 
limits  of  the  country  larger  by  calling  a  rod  a  mile.  All 
history,  filled  with  similar  attempts,  is  against  the  proposi- 
tion. The  history  of  the  very  time  the  speaker  alluded  to 
is  against  it. 

The  American  Government  issued  its  Continental  currency 
as  a  war  measure  ;  it  depended  for  redemption  merely  on 
faith  in  its  weak  and  struggling  people  to  secure  their  in- 
dependence and  form  a  government.  The  people  were  as 
patriotic  as  any  the  world  has  known  ;  but  that  Continental 
paper  currency  went  promptly  to  a  discount  in  the  dealings 
of  its  own  people.  The  American  Congress  declared,  in 
order  to  support  its  money  at  par,  that  any  one  who  re- 
fused to  take  it  at  par  with  silver  was  an  enemy  to  the 
country  and  subject  to  confiscation  of  his  goods  as  a  pen- 
alty. In  spite  of  patriotism,  in  spite  of  penalties,  a  silver 
dollar  in  1781  was  worth  one  hundred  dollars  in  Continental 
paper.  And  let  us  add  that  this  very  issue  of  Continental 
money  is  to-day  still  awaiting  redemption. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  United  States  did 
not  succeed  in  forcing  a  dollar  to  be  taken  at  par  whose 
value  was  not  at  par,  either  intrinsically  or  through  faith  in 
its  redemption,  "  without  regard  to  any  other  nation."  No 
nation  has  ever  done  it.  No  nation  ever  will  do  it.  Men  will 
suffer  confiscation,  imprisonment,  torture,  and  death  rather 


A  notable  meeting  took  place  at  Canton  on  Monday  last. 
Thousands  of  residents  of  Cadiz  and  Har- 
rison Counties  in  Ohio,  the  greater  number 
of  them  being  engaged  in  wool-growing, 
visited  Governor  McKinley  to  express  their  good  will  and  to 
register  a  protest  against  the  ruin  that  has  been  wrought  in  ■ 
their  business  by  the  Wilson-Gorman  tariff  law.  When  the 
Democratic  tariff-tinkers  went  into  office,  their  principal 
claim  was  that  the  tariff  on  wool  not  only  resulted  in  increas- 
ing the  price  of  the  poor  man's  clothing,  but  actually  de- 
creased the  price  of  American  wool.  The  wool  of  this 
country,  they  claimed,  must  be  mixed  with  foreign  wool  in 
order  to  make  good  cloth,  and  abolishing  the  duty  on  foreign 
wool  would  create  a  demand  for  the  home  product. 

The  Wilson  bill  took  the  duty,  amounting  to  eleven  and 
twelve  cents  a  pound,  off  from  wool.  What  has  been  the 
result  ?  In  1 89 1  the  price  of  wool  was  thirty-two  cents  ;  to- 
day it  is  fifteen  cents.  There  has  been  a  shrinkage  of  more 
than  one-half  the  value  of  the  wool  product  of  the  country. 
The  farmers  of  Cadiz  and  Harrison  Counties  have  suffered, 
perhaps,  more  than  any  others  in  the  country,  for  wool- 
growing  was  one  of  their  principal  industries.  In  1891  they 
had  153,500  sheep  of  an  average  value  of  five  dollars  a 
head.  To-day  they  have  92,000  sheep  valued  at  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  a  head.  There  has  been  a  shrinkage  of 
nearly  eighty-two  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  their  property. 

The  people  of  Ohio  are  deeply  interested  in  this  question, 
but  the  people  of  this  State  have  an  interest  almost  as 
strong.  Ohio  has  3,765,704  sheep,  valued  at  $8,506,725. 
California  has  3,918,157  sheep,  valued  at  $7,074,625.  In 
1894  this  State  produced  26,275,158  pounds  of  wool,  a 
greater  amount  than  was  produced  in  any  other  State,  and 
the  shrinkage  in  value  resulting  from  the  Democratic  tariff 
represented  a  loss  of  nearly  four  and  one-half  millions  of 
dollars  ($4,466,776). 

A  circular  has  recently  been  issued  by  Justice,  Bateman 
&  Co.,  leading  wool  commission  merchants  of  Philadelphia, 
which  gives  a  clear  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  market. 
The  American  clip,  they  say,  has  decreased  more  than 
100,000,000  pounds  since  the  repeal  of  the  McKinley  law, 
and,  in  spite  of  this  shrinkage  in  production,  the  supply  to- 
day exceeds  what  it  was  at  any  previous  period.  Foreign 
wool  has  been  imported  in  larger  quantities  than  ever  be- 
fore, and  at  the  same  time  woolen  mills  are  either  closed 
down  or  working  during  only  a  part  of  the  time.  Wool 
warehouses  are  full  to  bursting  with  stock  for  which  there 
is  no  sale.  Wool  in  London,  since  the  McKinley  duties 
were  repealed,  has  advanced  over  nine  per  cent.,  while 
wools  of  the  same  kind  and  quality  in  America  have  de- 
clined over  forty-two  per  cent. 

The  Wilson  tariff  was  prepared  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  of  which  William  J.  Bryan  was  a  leading  mem- 
ber. The  attack  upon  the  wool-growers  was  made  with  full 
knowledge  of  its  effects.  In  speaking  of  this  matter,  Bryan 
said  :  "  It  is  immaterial,  in  my  opinion,  whether  the  sheep- 
grower  receives  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  or  not.  I  am 
for  free  wool  in  order  that  our  manufacturers,  unburdened 
by  a  tax  upon  foreign  wool,  and  unburdened  by  a  like  tax 
upon  ungrown  wool,  may  manufacture  for  a  wider  market." 
These  are  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  for  President.  The  wool-growers  of  this 
State  are  called  upon  to  say  whether  they  will  indorse  them. 

We  observe  that  prominent  Eastern  journals  frequently 
T  k  "  Argo  refer  to  this  journal  as  "  a  free-silver  paper," 

naut's"  Record  "  a  silver  Republican  paper,"  etc.  The  New 
on  Silver.  York  Evening  Post  and  Nation  are  notable 

offenders  in  this  respect.  We  wish  to  inform  these  and 
other  journals  that  the  Argonaut  has  never  been  in  favor  of 
the  free  coinage  of  silver  at  sixteen  to  one.  It  has  believed 
in  bimetallism,  preferably  international  bimetallism,  which 
would  involve  an  increase  in  the  use  of  silver  as  money. 
But  it  has  never  been  in  favor  of  free  silver. 

At  the  time  when  the  Republican    National  Convention 
declared  against  the  free  coinage  of  silver  until  a  general 
agreement  of  the  leading  commercial  countries  of  the  world 
made    international    bimetallism    possible,    the    Argonaut 
maintained  that  the  position  of  the  Republican  party  was 
not  antagonistic  to  the  use  of  silver  in  the  coinage, 
position  there  assumed  was,  in  reality,  the  attitude 
been   advocated  by  the  Argonaut  for  a  number 
The  use  of  gold  as  the  principal  medium  of  exch 
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natural  development.  It  is  more  compact,  and,  therefore, 
more  easily  shipped  from  place  to  place  in  the  settlement  of 
international  exchanges  than  any  other  metal  that  can  be 
used  for  money.  But  there  is  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
gold  in  the  world  to  satisfy  commercial  demands,  and, 
therefore,  silver  must  be  employed  for  subsidiary  coinage. 
Even  in  those  countries  where  gold  is  made  the  standard 
of  value,  silver  is  largely  used  in  the  coinage.  In  England, 
the  principal  gold  country  of  the  world,  they  find  a  use  for 
$11 2,000,000  of  silver. 

This  is  the  position  that  the  Argonaut  has  always  taken. 
Throughout  a  large  section  of  the  country  silver  and  gold 
are  practically  never  used  in  commercial  transactions. 
Paper  money,  which  passes  current  from  the  fact  that  the 
government  stands  ready  to  redeem  it  in  gold,  is  used  in  all 
business  transactions.  By  retiring  all  paper  money  of  a  less 
denomination  than  ten  dollars  and  using  only  silver  in  the 
settlement  of  smaller  accounts,  an  increased  demand  would 
be  created  for  the  white  metal.  This  the  Argonaut  has 
steadily  maintained. 

The  Democratic  party  has  always  advocated  unsound 
financial  doctrines.  In  the  Argonaut  of  February  22,  1892, 
when  the  Democratic  party  was  tinkering  with  the  financial 
laws,  we  said  : 

"  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  they  [the  Democratic  party]  can  not  pass 
their  bill,  in  order  that  the  Democratic  party  might  be  put  squarely 
on  record  as  for  unlimited  silver  coinage.  ...  It  is  known  by  the 
supporters  of  free  coinage  that  the  great  increase  in  the  production 
of  silver  during  the  last  twenty  years  has  caused  the  white  metal  to 
decline  in  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  The  excess  of  silver 
coin,  with  unlimited  free  coinage,  would  have  the  effect  of  crowding 
gold  from  general  circulation,  causing  it  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
hoarded  at  home,  and  shipped  abroad  in  greater  quantities  to  coun- 
tries with  a  heavy  surplusage  of  silver,  eager  to  exchange  it,  even  at 
a  discount,  for  American  gold." 

On  December  19,  1892,  in  speakiDg  of  the  International 
Monetary  Conference,  then  in  session  at  Brussels,  the  Argo- 
naut said  : 

"  The  simple  truth  is  that  the  conference  undertook  an  impos- 
sibility, and  have  found  out  the  fact.  Mr.  McCleary  and  Senator 
Jones  asked  them  to  mate  fifteen  and  one-half  ounces  of  silver  equal 
to  an  ounce  of  gold.  Divine  omnipotence  alone  could  do  that.  The 
relative  value  of  the  gold  ounce  to  the  silver  ounce  is  regulated  by 
demand  and  supply." 

The  next  year  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Sherman 
law,  requiring  the  purchase  of  four  and  one-half  million 
ounces  of  silver  each  month,  came  up.  The  question  was 
thorougly  discussed  in  Congress,  and  Senator  Perkins  pro- 
posed a  plan  to  relieve  the  situation.  In  commenting  upon 
this  plan  the  Argonaut,  in  its  issue  of  October  9,  1S93, 
said  : 

"  Senator  Perkins  has  proposed  a  plan  of  relief  closely  resembling 
that  which  has  been  urged  by  Khz  Argonaut  from  the  first.  His  plan 
is  to  let  the  half-eagles  be  retired  from  circulation,  and  to  let  no  paper 
money  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars  be  issued.  Thus 
silver  would  be  used  throughout  the  whole  country  instead  of  in  a 
limited  section  as  at  present.  .  .  .  This  plan  of  Senator  Perkins's 
differs  from  that  of  the  Argonaut  in  substituting  paper  for  gold  in 
the  five-dollar  issues." 

In  1S93,  when  the  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman  act 
was  repealed,  the  Argonaut  said,  in  its  issue  of  October 
3°th: 

"  The  repeal  of  the  purchasing  clause  is  a  good  thing.  We  think 
it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  for  the  white  metal.  It  will  re- 
sult finally  in  financial  legislation  by  this  country  which  will  give  silver 
a  fixed  place  in  the  currency,  and  not  alternately  elevate  and  discredit 
it." 

The  Argonaut  said  on  June  24,  1895  : 

"  Why  would  it  not  be  well  to  hold  a  money  convention  in  Cali- 
fornia ?  This  Stale  is  persistently  classed  among  the  free-silver 
States.  The  gold  papers  of  the  East  always  rank  California  as  a 
free-silver  State,  but  is  she  ?  Is  California  a  free-silver  State  ?  We 
are  aware  that  the  two  great  political  parties  in  California  have  de- 
clared in  their  platforms  in  favor  of  silver.  But  is  that  the  desire  of 
the  people  of  California  ?  If  so,  why  does  the  specific  contract  law 
stand  unrepealed  ?  By  that  law,  passed  during  the  war,  even  if  the 
United  States  should  declare  in  favor  of  unlimited  free-silver  coinage, 
California  would  still  remain  upon  a  gold  basis.  To  advocate  free- 
silver  coinage  for  the  United  Stales  while  California  is  committed  to 
a  gold  standard  is  but  a  mockery.     It  is  worse  than  hypocritical." 

This  is  the  position  that  the  Argonaut  has  consistently  oc- 
cupied from  the  first.  It  is  not  opposed  to  the  use  of  silver 
in  the  coinage,  but  actual  commercial  conditions  must  be 
recognized,  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  take  advantage 
of  them  and  not  try  to  run  counter  to  them. 


It  has  been  frequently  said  by  Mr.  McKinley  that  a  want  of 
Confidence  Will  confidence  is  a  serious  blow  to  business. 
Return  With  Re-  What  is  meant  by  this  confidence  ?  The 
publican  Victosv.  merchant  feels  it  when  he  extends  his 
business  in  expectation  of  larger  returns.  The  manu- 
facturer shares  it  who  adds  to  his  mills,  builds  new  ones, 
employs  more  labor,  and  knows  his  ventures  are  safe  under 
wise  protection.  The  banker  shows  it  in  loaning  deposits 
freely  for  the  benefit  of  trade.  The  depositor  understands  it 
when  he  places  his  money  in  bank,  confident  of  Us  return 
in  as  good  money  as  he  deposited.  And  the  laborer  enjoys 
it  when  his  weekly  wage,  in  the  best  of  moneys,  is  sure  and 
he  knows  what  it  will  buy. 

How  small  a  doubt  on  the  business  horizon  will  change 
the  situation  !  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  merchant 
begins  to  curtail  expenses.  The  manufacturer  closes  his 
mills.     The  banker  refuses  loans.     The  depositor  wants  his 


cash  where  he  can  see  it.  The  laborer  loses  his  work. 
Doubt  is  increased  by  suspicion,  and  suspicion  feeds  on 
doubt.  Merchants  fail,  banks  burst,  factories  suspend,  and 
labor  starves. 

Is  there  such  a  want  of  confidence  prevailing  now  ?  That 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  disasters  unless  rescued  by  re- 
turning confidence  is  plain.  Let  us  glance  at  the  news  re- 
ports for  the  last  two  weeks  of  business  troubles  ;  it  includes 
only  those  concerns  which  have  suspended  indefinitely,  and 
does  not  include  those  which  are  reported  as  having  reduced 
time  and  wages  : 

Hodgman  Rubber  Co.,  New  York.  Oliver  Brothers'  Rolling  -  Mill, 
Thirty-six  cotton-mills,  Fall  River,        Pittsburg. 

Mass.  Edgar  Thompson  Works,  Brad- 

Illinois  Steel  Co.,  Hammond,  Ind.        dock.  Pa. 
Philadelphia  Carpet  Mills.  Woonsocket  Rubber  Co. 

Construction   of  K.  C,   Pittsburg     Great  Falls  Manufacturing  Co. 

and  Gulf  R.  R.  Nicholson  File  Co.,  R.  I. 

Minnesota  Iron  Co.  Indiana  Bicycle  Works. 

Worcester  Cycle  Co.  American  Watch  Co. 

Lackawanna  Steel  Co.,  Scranlon,     Boston  Manufacturing  Co. 

Pa.  Johnson  Steel  Works,  Lorain,  O. 

Ten  of  these  suspended  enterprises  have  together  dis- 
charged fifteen  thousand  hands,  the  other  forty-three  prob- 
ably forty  thousand  more.  The  reasons  given  for  the  sus- 
pensions by  those  in  control  of  the  above  works  are  :  "  The 
silver  agitation,"  "The  financial  uncertainty,"  "A  blight- 
ing tariff,"  "  Depression,"  and  (t  Lack  of  orders."  One 
says  :  "We  can  not  risk  further  manufacturing  until  this 
monetary  contest  is  settled."  Another — president  of  a  steel 
company  employing  five  thousand  men — significantly  re- 
marks :  "We  shall  not  resume  until  after  election." 

We  find  the  same  conditions  in  this  list  of  banking  in- 
stitutions closed  during  the  last  two  weeks  : 

First    National    Bank,    Helena,  National  Bank  at  Omaha. 

Mont.  Watson  &  Sons,  Vinton,  la. 

American    National   Bank,    New  National  Bank  of  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Orleans.  A.    Ball  &  Co.,   West    Liberty, 

National  Bank  of  New  Whatcom,  la. 

Wash.  Gardner,    Morrow   &  Co.,  Holli- 

Five   banks  of  Conkling    Bros.,  daysburg,  Pa. 

Missouri. 

Mark  the  numbers  and  the  wide  geographical  distribution 
of  these  banks,  and  say  whether  it  offers  a  record  for  half 
of  September  that  is  worthy  of  study.  They  are  nearly  all 
old  institutions  widely  known  and  trusted  for  many  years. 
Could  there  be  better  evidence  of  a  wide-spreading  lack  of 
confidence  in  the  immediate  future? 

There  are  many  kindred  items  of  news  which  can  not  be 
tabulated.  We  read  that  the  Carnegie  Company  are  pre- 
paring to  close  eight  of  their  nine  furnaces  at  Braddock, 
Pa. ;  that  in  Connellsville  coke  regions  only  seven  thousand 
out  of  about  eighteen  thousand  coke  ovens  are  in  blast ;  that 
Newfoundland  banks  are  declining  to  receive  our  silver,  and 
that  American  silver  coins  no  longer  pass  current  in  Canada, 
not  because  they  are  not  good  now,  but  because  of  doubt 
about  their  future  value.  The  list  of  mills  and  factories  dis- 
charging labor  or  reducing  wages  is  too  long  for  this  article, 
and  we  do  not  attempt  it. 

Take  up  any  financial  journal  and  compare  the  present 
with  the  past.  We  offer  this  short  table  from  Bradstreet's 
reports  comparing  the  number  of  recent  business  failures  in 
the  United  States  with  corresponding  week  in  previous 
years  : 

1806.  18Q5.  iSg4.  1S03. 

Week  ending  July  30 294  221  220  459 

„  August  6 269  209  197  474 

„  August  13 258  195  234  409 

„  August  20 264  192  251  456 

,,  August  27 320  190  192  369 

„  September  3 336  184  207  379 

A  glance  at  these  figures  shows  how  largely  the  number 
of  failures  in  the  latest  weeks  reported  exceeds  any  corre- 
sponding figures  of  late  years,  except  those  of  the  panic 
year  1893.  The  last  year  of  this  Democratic  administration 
is  trying  to  equal  the  first.  Another  glance  discloses  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  four  last  weeks  given.  In  connection 
with  this  should  be  noted  the  report  of  the  clearing-house 
returns — that  sure  barometer  of  the  volume  of  business. 
For  the  week  ending  September  5,  1S96,  the  total  for  the 
United  States  was  $851,162,223,  and  for  the  corresponding 
week  in  1S95,  $951,070,007. 

These  are  the  current  evidences  of  an  alarming  condition 
of  business.  Such  are  the  proofs  that  confidence  is  disap- 
pearing. What  will  restore  confidence  and  revive  business  ? 
We  need  first  a  cessation  of  the  wild  propositions  to  change 
our  currency  by  any  plan  involving  either  an  inflation  of 
our  paper  or  a  debasement  of  our  coin.  We  need  for  our 
financial  system  nothing  but  stability.  The  Republican 
party  alone  offers  a  chance  to  achieve  this  desirable  end. 
It  agrees  to  maintain  the  honest  and  stable  monetary 
system  which  it  has  championed  for  thirty  years,  and  which 
is  a  corner-stone  in  the  arch  of  Republicanism. 

With  sound  money  assured,  let  us  return  to  such  a  wise 
adjustment  of  the  tariff  as  will  furnish  the  necessary  revenue 
for  government  expense,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  in- 
dustries and  labor  alike  from  the  blight  of  cheap  foreign 
competition  ;  insuring  to  us  our  own  market,  which  is  our 
best  market ;  and  when  we  arrange  such  a  tariff  let  us  stick 
to  it,  as  Germany  does.     Protection  is  preeminently  a  Re- 


publican policy.  What  we  have  enjoyed  of  it,  the  Repub- 
lican party  gave  us,  and  its  beneficence  in  the  future  must 
spring  from  the  same  source. 

With  stability  in  our  finances,  with  stability  in  our  com- 
mercial system,  and  a  protective  tariff,  confidence  will  return 
and  the  United  States  can  lead  the  nations  of  the  world  in 
prosperity.  Labor,  "  knocking  with  her  myriad  hands  at 
the  golden  gates "  of  the  future,  will  see  them  open  wide, 
and  through  them  will  pour  the  rewards  of  honest  industry, 
blessing  all  our  people,  as  they  enter  upon  a  long  period  of 
uninterrupted  progress,  advancement,  and  prosperity. 

The  assertion  has  been  made  in  these  columns  that  silver 
Silver  Dollars  dollars  and  the  Treasury  notes  that  have 
Redeemed  in  been  issued  in  the  payment  of  the  purchases 
GoLD-  of  silver   bullion    are   redeemable    in    gold. 

This  assertion  has  been  questioned  by  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  Argonaut.  But,  none  the  less,  we  are  right.  The 
law  of  July  14,  1890,  commonly  known  as  the  Sherman  law, 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  purchase 
silver  bullion  to  the  extent  of  four  and  one-half  million 
ounces  each  month,  or  such  portion  of  that  amount  as 
should  be  offered,  and  to  pay  for  such  purchases  in  Treasury 
notes.  These  notes  were  made  a  legal  tender  in  the  pay- 
ment of  all  debts,  taxes,  or  customs  dues.  Continuing,  the 
act  says  : 

"  That  upon  demand  of  the  holder  of  any  of  the  Treasury 
notes  herein  provided  for,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall,  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  redeem 
such  notes,  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  at  his  discretion,  it  being 
the  established  policy  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
two  metals  on  a  parity  with  each  other  upon  the  present 
legal  ratio,  or  such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is 
to  exercise  his  discretion  in  paying  in  either  gold  or  silver 
coin,  but  this  discretion  is  limited  by  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining the  parity  between  the  two  metals  at  the  legal  ratio. 
The  holders  of  Treasury  notes  who  presented  them  for  re- 
demption preferred  gold  to  silver,  because  it  was  available 
in  the  settlement  of  their  international  exchanges,  and, 
therefore,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  redeemed  them  in 
gold.  Had  he  done  otherwise  he  would  have  discriminated 
in  favor  of  gold,  and  that  metal  would  soon  have  com- 
manded a  premium.  The  duty  of  maintaining  the  parity 
therefore  amounted  practically  to  a  provision  requiring  re- 
demption in  gold.  The  purchasing  clause  of  the  Sherman 
law  was  repealed,  but  the  Treasury  notes  that  have  been  issued 
under  it  retain  all  of  the  properties  conferred  upon  them 
by  that  law.  Should  the  government  attempt  to  treat  them 
differently  it  would  be  a  simple  act  of  repudiation. 

It  is  a  disgraceful  fact  to  have  to  admit,  but  it  is  none 

.  the  less  true — the  Italian  Government  has 

Louisiana 

been  obliged  to  employ  agents  in  Louisiana 
to  see  that  its  subjects  are  not  lynched. 
Numerous  lynchings  have  taken  place  in  Louisiana  of  Italian 
subjects.  The  Italian  Government  has  utterly  failed  to  get 
any  redress.  When  the  United  States  Government  was 
appealed  to,  it  replied  that  the  State  of  Louisiana  was  sov- 
ereign ;  that  the  Federal  Government  had  no  control  over 
the  Louisiana  courts,  and  that  it  could  not  coerce  Louisiana. 
When  the  Italian  Government  asked  what  the  United  States 
would  do  if  it  attempted  to  force  justice  from  Louisiana,  the 
United  States  Government  replied  that  it  would  protect 
Louisiana  at  all  hazards.  Thus  the  Italian  Government 
found  itself  utterly  denied  redress.  As  a  result,  it  has  been 
forced  to  employ  agents  in  a  friendly  country  to  keep  its 
subjects  from  being  assassinated. 

On  Tuesday,  September  23d,  the  early  San  Franciscan  read 
Accuracy  m  *"s   mornm2  paper  :  "  Forecaster  Ham- 

Weather,  and  mon,  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  says  that  the 
Intoxication.  storm  is  over  in  Northern  California.  A 
rising  barometer  and  changing  winds  indicate  fair  weather." 
At  the  time  that  the  early  San  Franciscan  read  this,  the 
rain  was  coming  down  in  sheets  and  poured  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  forenoon.  Forecaster  Hammon  probably 
thought  hard,  but  said  nothing.  The  lot  of  a  weather 
forecaster  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  not  a  happy  one.  All 
the  weather  comes  from  the  west,  and  all  the  west  is  out  in 
the  sea.  There  are  no  weather  bureaus  there — nothing  but 
weather,  and  plenty  of  that.  The  unfortunate  forecasters 
have  nothing  upon  which  to  predicate  their  forecasts,  and 
they  might  just  as  well  shake  dice  or  toss  up  for  them. 
The  most  successful  forecaster  of  them  all  was  a  young 
gentleman  who  realized  at  once  on  arriving  on  the  coast 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  forecast  the  weather  accu- 
rately, so  he  devoted  himself  to  the  pleasures  of  intoxica- 
tion and  paid  absolutely  no  attention  to  the  weather.  Six 
months  in  the  year  he  put  it  "  Clear  :  Fresh  Westerly 
Winds  "  and  the  other  six  months  "  Threatening."  He 
was  intoxicated  all  the  time,  but  his  percentage  of  accuracy 
far  exceeded  that  of  the  most  temperate  forecasters. 


AND 

Italy, 


September  2S,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


HOW    BIDDY    SAVED    A    LEG. 


A  Tenderfoot's  Strange  Surgical  Feat  with  a  Compass. 


I  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Robert  that  Henry  Howard 
Burke  could  be  more  kinds  of  a  fool  than  any  other  man  in 
Carson  County.  Robert,  being  the  only  man  on  that  range 
who  answered  to  no  nickname  nor  sub-title,  is  an  authority 
I  feel  bound  to  respect. 

When  young  Mr.  Burke,  fresh  from  an  Eastern  school, 
came  westward  to  grow  up  with  the  country,  the  live-stock 
interest  was  just  then  paramount,  and  all  the  boys  expected 
to  become  cattle  kings.  So,  some  six  weeks  after  closing 
his  school-books,  Henry  found  himself  taken  on  trial  as 
horse-wrangler  on  a  cattle-ranch,  where  his  associates 
promptly  dubbed  him  "Hen."  He  did  not  like  it,  and  said 
so.  Whereupon  Robert  informed  him  that  if  Hen  didn't 
please  him,  he  should  be  called  Hen  no  more.  "  Your 
name  is  Biddy."     And  Robert's  decision  was  final. 

Like  a  colt  in  harness,  Biddy  thrashed  about  a  good  bit 
before  he  became  somewhat  adapted  to  his  environment. 
He  was  the  butt  of  all  the  old  jokes,  the  victim  of  the  usual 
impositions,  until  a  greener  man  appeared,  when  he  settled 
down  to  the  routine  of  his  work  like  the  other  men,  except 
that  he  usually  did  the  unexpected  thing,  and  reached  his 
ends  by  devious  and  difficult  ways. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  his  taking  a  short  cut  over  a 
rough  mountain,  with  the  horse  herd,  to  save  a  couple  of 
miles  of  smooth  road  around  the  point,  that  Robert  first 
made  the  remark  set  down  at  the  beginning.  I  have  an 
idea  that  Biddy's  versatility  in  folly  was  the  result  of  his 
greater  intelligence.  Robert  himself  probably  knew  just 
enough  to  be  a  fool  in  two  ways  ;  while,  with  no  more  effort, 
Biddy  had  the  choice  of  half  a  dozen.  But  I  never  men- 
tioned this  view  to  Robert. 

The  chief  work  of  the  horse-wrangler  is  to  graze  the  sad- 
dle-horses at  night  and  bring  them  into  camp  at  dawn, 
where  each  man  selects  his  mount  for  the  day.  One  early 
evening  a  thunder-shower  caused  the  bunch  to  drift  away 
from  camp,  and  as  the  clouds  began  to  break,  and  here  and 
there  a  star  showed  through,  Biddy  realized  he  had  lost 
his  bearings.  Robert  said  afterward  that  any  other  man 
would  have  held  the  bunch  right  there  until  morning  and 
turned  them  into  camp  half  an  hour  late.  But  Biddy  had 
another  way.  Catching  sight  of  Antares  through  the  clouds, 
he  recognized  it  for  the  north  star,  and  knowing  he  had 
drifted  southward  in  the  rain,  he  drove  his  herd  for  half  the 
night  toward  the  South  Pole,  and  was  half  the  day  getting 
back. 

And  that  was  the  beginning  of  his  carrying  a  compass. 
On  his  first  trip  to  town,  he  bought  a  pocket  compass,  and 
he  learned  from  the  county  surveyor  that  the  local  variation 
of  the  needle  was  thirteen  degrees  east.  Thus  armed  and 
equipped,  he  felt  himself  equal  to  any  emergency,  and  he 
got  along  smoothly  enough  until  Robert  broke  his  leg. 

It  was  a  "  mighty  bad  break,"  the  foreman  said  ;  "  looked 
like  the  bone  was  crushed." 

Biddy  was  sent  off  post-haste  for  a  doctor.  He  took  a 
hurried  lunch,  he  took  the  best  horse  in  his  string,  he  took 
his  compass — and  that  was  the  last  seen  of  Biddy  until  the 
third  day.  His  orders  were  to  ride  forty  miles  to  town,  get 
the  doctor,  and  be  back  in  eight  hours. 

I  think  Biddy  might  have  made  it  in  that  time  but  for  the 
compass  and  his  saddle.  Experimentally,  he  had  used  the 
compass  with  success,  and  he  now  had  no  doubt  that  it 
would  lead  him  into  the  town  by  midnight. 

But  the  saddle  he  rode  had  a  broken  horn,  which  was 
mended  with  soft  iron.  As  Biddy  rode  along,  he  lit  a  match 
from  time  to  time,  and  consulted  the  compass.  The  night  was 
windy,  and  to  protect  the  light,  he  held  it  and  the  compass 
close  down  alongside  of  the  saddle-horn,  where  the  iron  de- 
flected the  needle  six  to  ten  degrees.  An  error  of  that  ex- 
tent amounts  to  one  mile  in  eight.  When  he  had  been 
riding  an  hour,  he  was  well  off  the  true  course  and  already 
in  trouble  in  the  sage-brush. 

By  morning  he  was  in  a  thicket,  in  a  trackless  canon,  his 
horse  played  out,  himself  exhausted.  He  climbed  a  hill  and 
found  water  on  the  other  side ;  then  he  could  not  find  his 
way  back  to  his  horse.  He  spent  hours  looking  for  the 
horse,  gave  it  up,  and  fortunately  lost  the  compass.  It  then 
occurred  to  him  to  follow  down  the  canon,  which  soon 
opened  out  into  a  little  valley  with  a  settler's  cabin. 

Here  he  learned  that  he  was  about  the  same  distance 
from  town  as  when  he  started  upon  his  ride.  Getting  a 
fresh  mount  and  this  time  following  the  traveled  road,  he 
reached  town  just  twenty-four  hours  late. 

More  delay  ensued  here,  the  doctor  being  out.  Finally, 
with  Dr.  Cutler  in  tow,  he  started  back  for  the  ranch. 

During  the  long  hours  of  waiting  the  injured  man  was, 
by  his  comrades,  made  as  comfortable  as  might  be ;  and,  as 
time  passed  beyond  when  Biddy  should  have  returned,  they 
sought  to  shorten  it  by  anecdotes  of  other  accidents. 

Smithy  said  it  reminded  him  of  a  man  down  in  Arizona 
got  bit  by  a  snake.  "They  sent  me  down  to  the  near- 
est station  for  whisky.  On  the  way  up  I  intended  only  to 
take  one  sip,  but  I  took  two,  and  I  never  remembered  exactly 
what  happened  after  that,  until  I  got  back  with  the  empty 
jug.     And  the  joke  of  it  was,  the  man  was  dead." 

Another  said  Robert's  hurt  was  just  like  a  case  he  had 
known,  where  the  doctor  cut  off  a  man's  leg  in  two  places. 

"Say,  boys,"  said  Robert,  "put  my  gun  where  I  can 
reach  it  before  that  doctor  comes." 

-The  next  morning  Ed  Reese  came  riding  up.  Ed  was 
what  the  cowboys  call  a  natural  doctor.  He  had  pulled 
teeth  and  cut  hair  on  that  range  for  years. 

"  Ed,"  said  Robert,  "  I'm  powerful  glad  to  see  you ;  I 
didn't  know  you  was  this  side  the  mountains.  You  got 
to  stay  and  fix  my  leg." 

"Well,"  said  Ed,  "I  shaved  you  lots  of  times  ;  guess  I 
can  mend  your  leg." 

Ed  at  once  set  about  reducing  the  inflammation  by  appli- 
cations of  fresh  meat,  preferably  newly  killed  rabbits,  split 


up  the  back  and  renewed  every  five  minutes,  and  by  other 
expedients  well  known  to  cowboy  doctors.  After  some  hours 
he  announced  that  the  leg  would  come  out  all  right. 

I  may  say  here  that  it  did,  and  eventually  became  a  better 
and  a  longer  one  than  its  mate. 

Robert  was  comfortably  asleep,  and  the  boys  were  taking 
an  after-dinner  smoke  outside,  when  Biddy  came  in  sight 
with  Dr.  Cutler.  It  was  agreed  that  the  doctor  was  not  to 
be  allowed  to  see  Robert,  but  Smithy  said  he  ought  to  have 
some  kind  of  a  job  after  coming  so  far,  and  how  would  it  do 
to  break  Biddy's  leg  and  let  him  set  that  ? 

When  they  rode  up,  Ed  Reese  stepped  forward  and  in- 
formed the  doctor  that  it  all  had  been  a  little  joke  on  Burke, 
that  Robert  was  only  slightly  bruised,  had  recovered,  and 
had  gone  away. 

Was  he  mad  ?  Well,  he  didn't  say  much,  and  only  grunted 
when  Ed  handed  up  a  twenty,  saying  they  wished  to  pay  for 
the  joke. 

When  the  doctor  had  turned  his  horse's  head  toward  town, 
Biddy  told  the  story  of  his  delay.  It  was  doubtful  what  his 
standing  was  to  be  until  Robert  settled  it. 

"I'm  awfully  sorry,"  said  Burke  to  Robert. 

"  Shucks  !  "  said  Robert  ;  "  me  and  you  are  pardners  from 
this  day.     You  saved  my  leg." 

"That's  right,"  said  Reese.  "Dr.  Culler  never  lost  so 
good  a  chance  to  cut  off  a  leg  as  yours  was  yesterday." 

San  Francisco,  September,  1896.      G.  B.  Dunham. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Love  in  the  Valley. 
Under  yonder  beech-tree  standing  on  the  green  sward, 

Couch'd  with  her  arms  behind  her  little  head. 
Her  knees  folded  up,  and  her  tresses  on  her  bosom, 

Lies  my  young  love  sleeping  in  the  shade. 
Had  I  the  heart  to  slide  one  arm  beneath  her, 

Press  her  dreaming  lips  as  her  waist  I  folded  slow. 
Waking  on  the  instant,  sbe  could  not  but  embrace  me — 

Ah  I   would  she  hold  me,  and  never  let  me  go? 

Shy  as  the  squirrel,  and  wayward  as  the  swallow  ; 

Swift  as  the  swallow  when,  athwart  the  western  flood, 
Circleting  the  surface,  he  meets  his  mirror'd   winglets — 

Is  that  dear  one  in  her  maiden  bud. 
Shy  as  the  squirrel  whose  nest  is  in  the  pine-tops  ; 

Gentle — ah  I   that  she  were  jealous— as  the  dove  ! 
Full  of  all  the  wildness  of  the  woodland  creatures, 

Happy  in  herself  is  the  maiden  that  I  love  1 

What  can  have  taught  her  distrust  of  all  I  tell  her  ? 

Can  she  truly  doubt  me  when  looking  on  my  brows  ? 
Nature  never  teaches  distrust  of  tender  love-tales — 

What  can  have  taught  her  distrust  of  all  my  vows  ? 
No,  she  does  not  doubt  me  !  on  a  dewy  eventide, 

WhisperiDg  together  beneath  the  listening  moon, 
I  pray'd  till  her  cheek  flush'd,  implored  till  she  falter'd — 

Fluttered  to  my  bosom — ah  !  to  fly  away  so  soon  1 

When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  laughing  mirror, 

Tying  up  her  laces,  looping  up  her  hair, 
Often  she  thinks — Were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  should  have  more  love,  and  much  less  care. 
When  her  mother  tends  her  before  the  bashful  mirror, 

Loosening  her  laces,  combing  down  her  curls, 
Often  she  thinks — Were  this  wild  thing  wedded, 

I  should  lose  but  one  for  so  many  boys  and  girls. 

Clambering  roses  peep  into  her  chamber  ; 

Jasmine  and  woodbine  breathe  sweet,  sweet  ; 
Wnite-neck'd  swallows,  twittering  of  summer. 

Fill  her  with  balm  and  nested  peace  from  head  to  feet. 
Ah  I  will  the  rose-bough  see  her  lying  lonely, 

When  the  petals  fall  and  fierce  bloom  is  on  the  leaves? 
Will  the  autumn  garners  see  her  still  ungather'd, 

When  the  fickle  swallows  forsake  the  weeping  eaves  ? 

Comes  a  sudden  question  —  should  a  strange  hand  pluck  her  ! 

Oh,  what  an  anguish  smites  me  at  the  thought  1 
Should  some  idle  lordling  bribe  her  mind  with  jewels  ! — 

Can  such  beauty  ever  thus  be  bought  ? 
Sometimes  the  huntsmen,  prancing  down  the  valley, 

Eye  the  village  lasses,  full  of  sprightly  mirth  ; 
They  see,  as  I  see,  mine  is  the  fairest  ! 

Would  she  were  older  and  could  read  my  worth  ! 

Are  there  not  sweet  maidens,  if  she  still  deny  me  ? 

Show  the  bridal  heavens  but  one  straight  star  ? 
Wherefore  thus  then  do  I  chase  a  shadow, 

Clattering  one  note  like  a  brown  eve-jar? 
So  I  rhyme  and  reason  till  she  darts  before  me — 

Through  the  milky  meadows  from  flower  to  flower  she  flies, 
Sunning  her  sweet  palms  to  shade  her  dazzled  eyelids 

From  the  golden  love  that  looks  too  eager  in  her  eyes. 

When  at  dawn  she  wakens,  and  her  fair  face  gazes 

Out  on  the  weather  through  the  window-panes, 
Beauteous  she  looks  !  like  a  white  water-lily 

Bursting  out  of  bud  on  the  rippled  river  plains. 
When  from  bed  she  rises,  clothed  from  neck  to  ankle 

In  her  long  night-gown,  sweet  as  boughs  of  May, 
Beauteous  she  looks  !  like  a  tall  garden-lily, 

Pure  from  the  night  and  perfect  for  the  day  ! 

Happy,  happy  time,  when  the  gray  star  twinkles 

Over  the  fields  all  fresh  with  bloomy  dew  ; 
When  the  cold-cbeek'd  dawn  grows  ruddy  up  the  twilight, 

And  the  gold  sun  wakes  and  weds  her  in  the  blue. 
Then  when  my  darling  tempts  the  early  breezes, 

She  the  only  star  that  dies  not  with  the  dark  ! 
Powerless  to  speak  all  the  ardor  of  my  passion, 

I  catch  her  little  hand  as  we  listen  to  the  lark. 

Shall  the  birds  in  vain  then  valentine  their  sweethearts  ? 

Season  after  season  tell  a  fruitless  tale  ? 
Will  not  the  vigin  listen  to  their  voices  ? 

Take  the  honey'd  meaning,  wear  the  bridal  veil  ? 
Fears  she  frost  of  winter,  fears  she  the  bare  branches  ? 

Waits  she  the  garlands  of  spring  for  her  dower  ? 
Is  she  a  nightingale  that  will  not  be  nested 

Till  the  April  woodland  has  built  her  bridal  bower  ? 

Then  come,  merry  April,  with  all  thy  birds  and  beauties  1 

With  thy  crescent  brows  and  thy  flowery,  showery  glee  ; 
With  thy  budding  leafage  and  fresh  green  pastures  ; 

And  may  thy  lustrous  crescent  grow  a  honeymoon  for  me  I 
Come,  merry  month  of  the  cuckoo  and  the  violet  1 

Come,  weeping  loveliness  in  all  thy  blue  delight  1 
Lo  !  the  nest  is  ready,  let  me  not  languish  longer  1 

Bring  her  to  my  arms  on  the  first  May  night. 

— George  Meredith. 


The  remaining  $30,000,000  of  the  Chinese  loan  of  $80,- 
000,000  was  issued  in  London  and  Germany  on  September 
nth.  The  issue  price  was  99,  and  the  security  is  5  per 
cent,  gold  bonds. 


MRS.   ATHERTON'S    SCOLDING. 


The    British    Maids   and    Matrons    Excoriated    by    Her — In  Return. 

they  Pull  the  American  Woman's  Hair— A  Feminine 

Tempest  in  a  Tea-Pot. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Franklin  Atherton,  who  is  said  to  be  an 
American  newspaper  writer  of  some  note,  has  caused  quite 
a  storm  in  London  during  the  last  few  weeks.  She  printed 
in  the  Daily  Chronicle  an  article  praising  the  male  Briton 
and  lampooning  the  American  man.  This  pleased  the  British 
public  for  the  nonce.  But  now  she  has  followed  it  up  by  an 
article  attacking  English  women,  and  stigmatizing  them  as 
"  inferior  to  American  women."  It  is  true  that  this  is  merely 
incidental  to  a  glorification  of  the  American  woman.  But 
none  the  less  she  has  aroused  much  ire  in  the  bosoms  of 
British  maids  and  matrons. 

In  Mrs.  Atherton's  article  comparing  American  and  En- 
glish men,  she  said  :  "  The  vast  majority  of  American  men 
are  composed  of  two  elements  only — money  greed  and  sensu- 
ality." Some  English  men  came  to  the  rescue  of  the 
maligned  American  men,  one  of  them  saying :  "  I  must 
protest  against  this  sweeping  and  monstrous  libel  upon 
American  men.  It  is  unnecessary  to  defend  the  character 
of  American  men  in  your  columns.  I  think  that  many 
American  women  will  not  be  sorry  that  this  protest  comes 
lrom  an  English  man." 

But  if  the  article  on  American  men  and  their  inferiority 
to  English  men  attracted  some  attention  in  London,  it  was 
but  a  tithe  of  that  caused  by  Mrs.  Atherton's  comparison 
between  American  women  and  English  women.  The  irri- 
tated ladies  are  filling  the  air  with  their  cries  and  the 
papers  with  their  replies.  Mrs.  Atherton  in  her  article 
asks  :  "  What  is  the  reason  that  American  women  practi- 
cally own  London  ? "  One  of  the  English  women,  reply- 
ing to  her  in  the  press,  says  :  "  This  statement  is  not  borne 
out  by  facts.  The  influence  of  American  women  was 
strongest  in  London  in  the  late  seveniies  and  early  eighties. 
Since  then,  their  novelty  having  worn  off,  it  has  speedily 
declined.  Especially  is  this  so  in  the  highest  circles  of 
society.  There  are  to-day  eight  American  peeresses.  As 
ten  years  ago  the  number  was  seven,  the  increase  has  not 
been  phenomenal.  Of  these  American  ladies,  four  are  the 
second  and  third  wives  of  peers  with  families.  Therefore  it 
can  readily  be  seen  how  infinitesimal  is  the  American  ele- 
ment in  the  peerage.  There  are,  in  round  numbers,  twelve 
thousand  titled  persons  in  England.  Of  these,  since  1857, 
sixty  have  married  Americans." 

In  another  place  Mrs.  Atherton  says  :  "  The  English 
woman  has  stood  still.  In  many  instances  has  she  not  de- 
generated ?  Take  her  literature.  With  some  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, no  English  woman  to-day  is  writing  intellectual  or 
wholesome  fiction."  A  protesting  British  woman  says  to 
this  :  "  What !  With  women  writers  like  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  Emily  Lawless,  Mrs.  Richmond 
Ritchie,  Lucas  Malet,  Mrs.  Woods,  Edna  Lyall,  Lanoe  Fal- 
coner, Rhoda  Broughton,  Marie  Corelli,  Mrs.  Meynell,  Miss 
Frances  Power  Cobbe,  Vernon  Lee,  Jane  Harrison,  Michael 
Field,  and  others,  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  maintain  that  the 
exceptions  are  '  very  few.1  Surely  the  heroines  of  '  A 
Whirl  Asunder,'  of  '  Hermia,  an  American  Woman,'  of 
'  The  Quick  or  the  Dead  ? '  who  all  frankly  woo  men  by 
outrageously  sensuous  advances,  can  not  claim  freedom 
from  the  taint  of  the  '  decadent.'  " 

Elsewhere  Mrs.  Atherton  says  :  "  English  men  are  the 
most  wholesome  and  healthy-minded  men  in  the  world. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  affinity  between  American  women 
and  English  men.  American  women  stand  on  the  plane 
which  English  women  would  occupy  if  they  had  kept  pace 
with  their  men."  To  this  an  English  woman  thus  replies  : 
"  I  do  not  in  the  least  wish  to  deny  that  all  creation  has  been 
working  through  the  aeons  to  evolve  John  Bull  as  its  finest 
fruit,  but  I  do  wish  to  claim  humbly  that  John  Bull's  woman- 
kind is  quite  well  fitted  to  be  his  companion." 

Concerning  her  own  sex  and  race,  Mrs.  Atherton  says, 
modestly  :  "  American  women  in  London  have  five  admirers 
to  every  English  woman's  one,  and  the  pick  of  the  best  men. 
They  are  prettier,  cleverer,  more  vivacious,  more  natural, 
dressed  better."  To  this  an  irritated  British  sister  thus  re- 
plies :  "  Mrs.  Atherton  is  correct  in  saying  that  the  Amer- 
ican woman  has  five  admirers  to  an  English  woman's  one, 
for  the  English  woman  does  not  go  so  many  miles  out  of  her 
way  to  get  a  husband.  She  does  not  hunt  for  admirers,  nor 
flatter  them,  nor  set  herself  to  study  their  wonderful  and 
complicated  natures,  tastes,  and  vanities — and  that  is  the 
finish  of  every  American  woman's  education.  The  only 
attractions  an  American  woman  possesses  are  those  derived 
from  money.  As  for  her  intellect,  has  America  ever  pro- 
duced such  women  as  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning,  Mrs. 
Somerville,  the  Bronte  sisters,  George  Eliot?" 

This  dreadful  tea-pot  tempest  has  finally  brought  a  partial 
recantation  from  the  woman  who  stirred  it  all  up.  She 
writes  to  the  Daily  Chronicle  to  say  that  she  meant  "  it  is 
only  in  relations  with  women  that  American  men  are  fail- 
ures." Mrs.  Atherton  goes  on  at  some  length  to  defend  her 
ideas,  but  while  she  may  soothe  the  irritated  American  men, 
it  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  she  will  have  mollified  the 
wounded  British  women.  Piccadilly. 

•  London,  September  2,  1896. 

A  Constantinople  reporter  says  that  during  the  recent  riot- 
ing in  that  city,  the  consuls  of  the  various  powers  arranged 
that  many  Armenians  should  go  on  board  the  different  ships 
in  the  harbor,  where  they  would  be  safe  from  massacre. 
This  humane  action  has  resulted  in  a  somewhat  awkward 
predicament,  as  the  government  now  forbids  the  re-landing 
or  transfer  of  the  refugees. 

Mayor  Pingree's  Buffalo  interview,  whether  it  be  a 
or  not,  is  going  to  be  historic     In  it  the  mayor  de 
metallism  fully  and   finally  as   "  the  nomination  of 
man  upon  a  gold  platform." 
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BRET    HARTE'S    NEW    PLAY. 


'  Sue,"'  a  Three-Act  Comedy  by  the  Author  of  "The  Luck  of  Roar- 

ine  Camp"  — It  is  Likened  to  a  Bowery  Melodrama— 

The  Fall  Season. 


It  is  a  number  of  years  since  a  play  by  Bret  Harle  has 
figured  upon  the  stage.  In  fact,  the  only  one  of  his  that  I 
ever  remember  seeing  was  a  piece  called  "  M'liss."  It  was 
a  story,  the  scene  of  which  was  laid  in  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  in  the  old  mining  days.  It  ran  serially  many 
years  ago  in  a  San  Francisco  publication  which  is  now 
defunct.  Long  afterward  it  was  dramatized  by  G.  B.  Dens- 
more,  the  same  man  who  made  a  success  of  a  dramatic 
adaptation  of  Mark  Twain's  "Gilded  Age."  "M'liss"  had 
a  success  of  esteem.  As  I  remember  it,  it  w'as  a  rather 
clever  play,  but  Bret  Harte's  romantic  tales  become  some- 
what blood-and-thunderish  when  seen  upon  the  stage.  With 
the  charm  of  his  style  taken  away,  his  heroines  frequently 
seem  strumpets  and  his  heroes  vulgar  gamblers. 

I  do  not  remember  any  play  since  "  M'liss,"  although 
Harte  may  have  produced  some.  The  one  which  has  just 
been  presented  in  New  York  is  called  "  Sue,"  and  is  acomedy 
in  three  acts.  It  appears  upon  the  bills  as  "  by  Bret  Harte 
and  T.  Edgar  Pemberton."  Pemberton  is  a  London  drama- 
tist who  has  been  successful  in  various  adaptations.  The 
cast  is  as  follows  : 

Ira  Brasley Joseph  Haworth 

Silas  Prescotl Horace  Lewis 

Parson  Davies Louis  Massen 

Tim  Wynd Guy  Standing 

John  Scott. Theodore  Roberts 

Jeff  Bra«£ William  Bonelli 

Will  Olber James  Kearney 

Judge  Lynch Sam  Reed 

Annie  Olhcr Anita  Rothe 

Sue Annie  Russell 

The  plot  of  the  play  does  not  sound  like  a  "  comedy." 
It  takes  up  the  life  of  Sue,  an  untutored  girl,  who  is  the 
daughter  of  an  elderly,  canting  crank.  She  marries  a  sour 
and  elderly  ranch  man,  partly  to  get  away  from  her  father. 
She  becomes  lonesome  upon  the  ranch,  and  after  three 
years  at  "  Lone  Farm  "  is  fascinated  by  a  circus  acrobat. 
He  is  a  handsome  fellow,  and  the  innocent  and  artless 
woman  falls  madly  in  love  with  him.  He  is  a  fugitive  from 
justice,  but  she  hides  and  feeds  him  for  a  time  and  very 
nearly  elopes  with  him.  In  the  second  act  the  play  begins 
to  sound  like  Bowery  melodrama.  It  is  in  this  act  that  the 
sheriff,  who  is  pursuing  the  circus  man,  is  thrown  off  the 
trail  by  the  young  wife.  Her  husband,  who  knows  nothing 
of  the  hidden  fugitive,  becomes  furiously  jealous,  thinking 
that  she  is  in  love  with  the  sheriff.  In  this  act  the  sheriff  is 
shot  by  the  acrobat,  under  circumstances  which  make  the 
jealous  husband  believe  that  he  himself  had  fired  the  fatal 
ball.  In  the  last  act  there  is  a  trial  before  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee, which  is  more  in  the  Bret  Harte  early  manner.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  grim  tragedy  and  uncouth  comedy,  and  it 
went  very  well.  In  fact,  the  court  of  Judge  Lynch  was 
really  the  most  successful  thing  in  the  play. 

I  doubt  whether  the  play  will  hold  the  stage.  It  was  sum- 
marized last  night  by  a  brilliant  critic  thus  :  "  Sue  knew 
how  to  mix  a  whisky  cocktail,  but  she  knew  nothing  else. 
She  falls  in  love  with  a  spangled  acrobat,  who  is  a  mur- 
derer, and  hides  him  from  the  police  in  her  husband's  hen- 
coop. She  fills  the  sheriff  with  bad  whisky,  and  flirts  with 
him.  This  conduct  incenses  both  the  husband  and  the 
harlequin,  so  that  in  the  dead  of  night  they  both  blaze  away 
at  the  sheriff,  who  has  got  up  to  get  a  drink,  the  husband 
shooting  from  the  garret  and  the  harlequin  from  the  hen- 
coop. Harlequin  and  husband  run  away.  Later  the  corpse 
revives,  mounts  a  horse,  and  starts  in  pursuit  of  the  harle- 
quin. Later,  the  harlequin  is  tried  by  vigilantes.  Sue's 
husband  avows  himself  the  murderer,  but  Sue  declares  that 
he  only  fired  a  blank  cartridge,  and  the  deceased  sheriff 
turns  up  and  settles  matters  with  the  harlequin,  while  Sue 
rejoins  her  farmer." 

This  is  highly  condensed,  as  I  have  said,  but  it  is  not  a 
bad  rendering  of  the  story.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  but 
Bret  Harte's  characters  lose  their  charm  when  they  are 
placed  upon  the  stage.  John  Oakhurst,  gambler,  the  gen- 
tleman who  wrote  his  own  epitaph  on  the  ace  of  clubs  and 
pinned  it  to  a  tree  with  a  bowie-knife,  is  a  fine  and  romantic 
figure  in  "  The  Outcasts  of  Poker  Flat."  On  the  stage, 
however,  he  is  nothing  but  a  gambler.  So  is  it  with  the 
other  characters.  Bret  Harte's  picturesque  ruffians  seem  to 
be  very  commonplace  scoundrels  when  seen  upon  the  stage. 
I  think  the  piece  will  run  for  a  short  time,  but  it  is  not  cal- 
culated to  hold  the  boards. 

AU  the  theatres  have  opened  for  the  autumn  season. 
Francis  Wilson  has  produced  a  comic  opera  entitled  "Half 
a  King."  This  was  adapted  from  the  French  of  Leterrier 
and  Vanloo  by  Harry  B.  Smith,  the  music  by  Ludwig 
Englander.  Harry  B.  Smith,  by  the  way,  is  the  man  who 
acted  as  librettist  so  successfully  for  Reginald  de  Koven  in 
the  opera  of  "  Robin  Hood."  Smith  is  a  clever  Chicagoan, 
and  I  think  writes  as  good  librettoes  as  any  of  our  American 
librettists.  The  theatre  opened  for  the  first  time  under  its 
new  management,  Mr.  Hayman  having  taken  Abbey's  old 
theatre  and  secured  a  long  lease  from  the  Goelet  estate.  He 
has  dubbed  it  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre.  It  has  been  freshly 
painted  and  gilded,  and  looks  very  well.  The  opera  is  an  old 
one,  so  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  tell  the  plot  of  it.  It  was 
very  successful,  although  the  audience  rather  resented  the  over- 
enthusiasm  of  the  claque,  which  was  unusually  noisy.  Lulu 
Glaser,  who  is  still  with  Francis  Wilson,  was  very  success- 
ful in  the  leading  role.  The  costumes  were  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  the  time  being  the  eighteenth  century  and  the 
scene  Paris.  Those  who  have  seen  the  piece  in  French  will 
remember  it  when  I  say  that  it  derives  its  name  from  the 
"  King  of  Diamonds,"  one-half  of  that  card  being  found  in 
r  basket  with  a  baby  left  at  a  door-step,  and  the  other  half, 
after  the  usual  vicissitudes,  proves  the  little  baby  to  be  a 
child  of  high  degree.  Miss  Lulu  Glaser  took  the  part  of 
Pierette,  the  baby,  when  she  was  grown  up. 


The  autumn  opening  of  the  Olympia  Music  Hall  drew  an 
enormous  audience  last  night.  The  programme  consisted 
of  the  usual  variety  show,  musical  clowns,  magicians,  tight- 
wire  walkers,  trained  elephants,  and  a  "flying  ballet." 
Dutch  Daly  is  one  of  the  hits  at  the  Olympia,  and  an- 
other is  Amann,  the  impersonator.  His  three  latest  imper- 
sonations are  Li  Hung  Chang,  with  his  yellow  jacket  and 
peacock  feather,  Mr.  Bryan,  the  Boy  Orator  of  the  Plane, 
and  Major  McKinley.  A  favorite  and  harmless  amusement 
of  the  audience  is  alternately  to  hiss  and  cheer  Bryan  and 
McKinley. 

At  the  Grand  Opera  House,  "  Chimmie  Fadden "  has 
been  put  on  again  to  renew  its  run  of  last  season.  Billy 
Emerson  is  at  Proctor's  Pleasure  Palace.  Loie  Fuller  is  at 
the  Standard. 

Saturday  afternoon  the  funeral  of  James  Lewis  took 
place,  and  it  was  very  largely  attended  by  many  in  other 
professions  than  the  dramatic  one.  There  were  three  old 
actresses  who  followed  the  coffin  of  the  dead  actor,  their 
combined  ages  amounting  to  over  230  years.  Mrs.  John 
Drew  was  born  in  1S18,  which  makes  her  78  ;  Mrs.  Gilbert 
is  over  70  ;  and  "Aunt"  Louisa  Eldridge  is  about  the  same, 
but  will  not  tell  her  age.  Mrs.  Drew  is  about  retiring 
from  the  stage,  and  is  going  abroad  to  remain  four  years, 
superintending  the  education  of  the  children  of  her  son, 
John  Drew.  Mrs.  Gilbert  says  that  she  will  never  retire 
from  the  stage  unlil  she  is  carried  off  in  a  box,  and  neither 
will  Mrs.  Eldridge. 

Mr.  Henry  Abbey  seems  to  be  getting  out  of  his  diffi- 
culties. He  is  just  closing  the  subscription  list  for  the 
opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  and  last  evening,  at 
six  o'clock,  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  old  subscribers  had  be- 
spoken their  former  seats  or  boxes.  This  year,  however, 
Abbey  is  going  to  meet  with  rivalry.  Marcus  Mayer,  who 
was  associated  with  him  for  many  years,  intends  bringing 
an  opera  troupe  here,  and  Colonel  Mapleson,  the  ancient 
enemy  of  Abbey,  is  also  preparing  for  an  opera  campaign. 
The  chances  are  that  we  shall  have  plenty  of  opera  in  the 
United  States  this  year.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  September  16,  1896. 


The  unusual  manner  in  which  Emperor  William  feted  and 
toasted  the  Czar  when  the  latter  was  in  Germany,  and  the 
frigid  tones  of  the  latter's  responses,  have  excited  universal 
attention  in  Germany.  Many  of  the  newspapers  point  out 
that  the  sentiments  of  the  German  people  toward  Russia  are 
not  those  stated  by  the  emperor  in  his  speeches,  and  that  the 
attentions  and  honors  shown  the  Czar  are  unprecedented  and 
more  effusive  than  were  ever  shown  toward  Germany's  ally, 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  of  Austria.  The  most  startling 
instance  was  when  Emperor  William  telegraphed  recalling 
the  German  fleet  of  fifty-four  vessels  from  the  North  Sea 
manceuvers,  and  directed  the  ships  to  proceed  forthwith  to 
Kiel  and  parade  before  the  Czar.  All  sorts  of  official  deco- 
rations were  granted  by  the  emperor  to  the  Russian  visitors, 
and  covered  in  their  announcement  almost  a  page  of  the 
Reichsanzeiger.  The  newspapers  take  especial  exception  to 
Emperor  William's  speech,  in  which  he  characterized  the 
Russian  army  as  the  most  powerful,  and  they  also  complain 
of  the  fact  that  the  Czar  replied  to  Emperor  William  in 
French,  when  it  is  well  known  that  his  Russian  majesty 
speaks  German  fluently.  The  nervous  twitching  of  the  face 
of  the  Czar  was  noted  both  at  Breslau  and  at  Kiel,  and  it  is 
said  that  this  is  due  partly  to  a  nervous  affection  which  re- 
cently declared  itself  and  partly  to  a  feeling  of  insecurity, 
created  by  the  noticeable  and  extraordinary  precautions  for 
his  safety  which  were  taken  by  the  government. 


It  is  possible  that  the  bicycles  of  1897  will  differ  radi- 
cally from  the  present  model  in  having  the  chain  and 
sprockets  replaced  by  a  shaft  with  beveled  gearing  at  each 
end.  The  idea  is  not  new,  one  firm  having  placed  a  chain- 
less  wheel  on  the  market  in  1893  ;  but  its  product  was  too 
heavy,  and  the  firm  went  under.  However,  a  number  of 
changes  and  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  scheme, 
and  the  company  that  proposes  to  make  chainless  wheels 
next  year  is  confident  of  success.  Such  a  machine,  if  it 
could  be  made  light  enough,  and  at  the  same  time  strong 
enough,  for  practical  purposes,  would  do  away  with  many 
objections  to  the  chain-and-sprocket  device,  among  which 
are  the  great  loss  in  transmitting  power,  the  liability  of  the 
chain  to  stretch  or  break,  the  rusting  and  clogging  of  its 
links  with  dust,  and  the  soiling  of  the  rider's  trousers  by  oil 
or  graphite  from  the  chain.  Englishmen  avoid  this  latter 
by  using  gear-cases,  but  they  are  too  unsightly"  to  please 
American  riders. 

Chicago  is  inclined  to  laugh  at  the  State  Board  of  Health 
of  Indiana,  which  has  recently  forbidden  the  use  of  slates 
in  the  public  schools  on  the  ground  that  slates,  slate- 
pencils,  and  the  pupils'  saliva  aid  in  conducting  the  bacteria 
of  diphtheria  and  other  diseases  from  one  child  to  another. 
Chicago  laughs  because  in  its  schools  the  slate  has  disap- 
peared solely  because  it  was  not  needed.  Paper  has  taken 
its  place  with  nearly  two  hundred  thousand  pupils.  Paper  is 
clean.  Pencils  are  cheap.  Slates  are  expensive  and  awk- 
ward in  handling.  They  have  been  tabooed  in  Chicago. 
The  health  department  has  never  taken  up  the  question. 

Among  the  gentlemen  engaged  in  the  sport  of  pigeon- 
shooting  at  Heiligendamm,  a  fashionable  resort  on  the 
Baltic,  who  were  arrested  at  the  instigation  of  the  Society 
for  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  was  one  who  gave  his 
name  as  "  Graf  v.  Schwerin."  Later  the  police  discovered 
that  he  was  none  other  than  their  sovereign,  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  who  was  staying  there 
incognito. 

The  reason  for  the  insults  and  assault  on  King  Humbert's 

nephew  and   the  officers  of   the  Italian  cruiser  Cristoforo 

Colombo  by  the  mob  in  Valparaiso,  not  long  ago,  seems  to 

have  been  Chilean  anger  because   Italy  has  sold  two  iron- 

'  clads  to  Argentina,  Chile's  hated  rivaL 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  conviction  that  the  Sultan  is  a  lunatic,  one  of  the 
most  cunning  of  madmen,  is  gaining  ground  at  Berlin  and 
Paris. 

The  tallest  man  in  the  English  aristocracy — with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset — is  the  young 
Duke  of  Leeds,  known  as  "  England's  gin  duke,"  from  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  active  member  of  the  firm  of  Holland  & 
Co.,  makers  of  the  famous  gin.  He  is  said  to  be  the  wh- 
itest man  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium  has  a  very  independent  subject 
in  M.  Vandendriesche,  who,  some  months  ago,  bought  a  lot 
in  front  of  the  king's  villa  at  Ostend,  and  built  a  house  on 
it  that  interfered  with  the  king's  view.  The  king  remon- 
strated, whereupon  M.  Vandendriesche  pulled  his  house 
down  and  built  a  twelve-story  iron  hotel  on  the  lot. 

A  charming  bust  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  has  lately  been 
placed  on  the  staircase  of  the  Constitutional  Club,  in  Lon- 
don, It  is  the  work  of  Countess  Gleichen.  Some  amused 
comment  has  been  caused  by  the  fact  that,  by  way  of  ad- 
ditional ornament,  a  Cupid  has  been  carved  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  bust,  giving  a  somewhat  strange  effect. 

Congressional  Delegate  Thomas  B.  Catron,  of  New 
Mexico,  having  two  sons,  has,  with  great  thriftiness,  ap- 
pointed one  as  a  cadet  in  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  the  other  as  a  naval  cadet  at  Annapolis,  and,  that 
there  may  be  less  danger  of  his  plans  miscarrying,  has 
made  each  a  substitute  candidate  for  the  other,  so  that  if 
one  fails  in  the  examination  at  either  institution,  the  other 
may  stand  ready  to  take  the  place. 

The  Bond  Street  shop  that  bears  over  its  door  in  large 
letters  of  gold  "  Countess  of  Warwick,"  is  not  conducted  by 
the  erstwhile  Lady  Brooke  as  a  money-making  enterprise. 
She  has  started  on  her  estates  a  dressmaking  and  millinery 
establishment,  where  the  young  girls  are  taught  by  thoroughly 
experienced  French  modistes  and  milliners  to  become  com- 
petent workwomen.  The  result  of  their  careful  training  is 
exhibited  and  sold  in  this  London  shop. 

Ulysses,  familiarly  known  as  "  Buck  "  Grant,  though  he  is 
a  Harvard  graduate,  voted  for  free  silver  at  the  St.  Louis 
convention  and  will  vote  for  Bryan.  Jesse  R.  Grant  objects 
to  the  financial  plank  in  the  Republican  platform  and  to 
what  he  calls  the  anarchical  plank  in  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, and  is  going  to  vote  for  Tom  Watson.  The  only  one 
of  General  Grant's  sons  who  is  going  to  vote  for  McKinley 
and  sound  money  is  Commissioner  Fred  Grant,  of  New 
York. 

General  Simon  B.  Buckner,  the  candidate  of  the  sound- 
money  Democrats  for  Vice-President,  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  figures  of  the  Confederate  army  during  the 
Civil  War.  He  commanded  at  Fort  Donelson  at  the  time 
of  its  surrender  to  General  Grant,  and,  serving  subse- 
quently in  Tennessee,  became  a  major-general.  In  1887  he 
was  elected  governor  of  Kentucky.  A  close  friendship  be- 
tween himself  and  General  Grant  was  established  after 
the  war,  and  he  was  one  of  the  pall-bearers  of  the  latter. 

That  thrift  and  melody  do  not  go  together  has  recently 
been  shown  in  the  deaths  of  Professor  Crouch,  the  com-  . 
poser  of  "  Kathleen  Mavourneen,"  and  Percy  Gaunt,  who, 
with  Charles  Hoyt,  wrote  "  The  Bowery  "  and  also  com- 
posed other  popular  songs.  Both  died  in  poverty,  though 
they  had  enjoyed  good  incomes  in  their  day.  "  The 
Bowery "  alone  was  reported  to  have  paid  its  authors 
thirty-seven  thousand  dollars.  Professor  Crouch's  poverty 
may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  current  statement  that  he 
was  married  four  times  and  had  thirty-three  children. 

The  latest  literary  sensation  is  Paul  Laurence  Dunbar,  a 
negro  poet  whom  William  Dean  Howells  has  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  world.  He  got  his  education  in  the  public 
schools  of  Dayton,  O.,  and  ran  an  elevator  there.  His  two 
first  books  were  printed  by  the  assistance  of  friends  and  he 
made  no  money  out  of  them,  but  he  recently  went  to  New 
York  and  gave  a  public  reading  from  his  poems,  and  then 
placed  a  new  book  with  a  New  York  publisher,  who  paid 
him  four  hundred  dollars  for  it  cash  down.  He  had  never 
had  so  much  money  before  in  his  life,  but  he  has  wisely 
gone  back  to  his  elevator  in  Dayton.  Dunbar  is  only 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  he  has  received  flattering  let- 
ters from  many  literary  persons  of  prominence,  but  his 
head  has  not  been  turned  by  his  success. 

The  marriage  of  Prince  Louis  Philippe  Robert,  Due 
d'Orle"ans,  to  Archduchess  Maria  Dorothea,  daughter  of  the 
late  Archduke  Karl  Ludwig,  brother  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
peror Franz  Joseph,  is  a  matter  of  vast  interest  to  the' 
royalty  of  Europe.  Prince  Louis,  who  is  now  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age,  is  a  descendant  of  the  oldest  family  of 
kings  in  Europe,  and  in  him  are  centred  the  hopes  of  the 
Royalist  party  in  France.  When  he  came  of  age,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  decree  of  banishment  against  all  his  family,  he 
presented  himself  in  Paris  for  the  military  service  all  French 
citizens  must  undergo,  and  was  imprisoned  for  several 
months  for  his  temerity.  His  confinement,  however,  was 
brightened  by  daily  visits  from  his  cousin,  Princess  Marguerite, 
to  whom  he  was  then  engaged  ;  but  shortly  after  his  libera- 
tion his  attentions  to  a  famous  Australian  prima  donna  be- 
came so  marked  that  the  engagement  was  broken  off ;  it 
was  even  said  that  he  again  defied  the  decree  of  banish- 
ment in  order  to  be  near  the  singer  during  her  engagement 
at  Cannes,  and  that  the  lady's  husband  was  making  every 
effort  to  serve  him  with  papers  as  co-respondent  in  a  suit 
for  divorce.  But  the  scandal  died  out,  and  his  marriage 
will  effectually  end  it.  Maria  Dorothea  is  a  handsome 
and  amiable  young  woman  of  twenty  years,  and  will  do 
much  to  further  his  ambition.  Great  political  significance 
is  attached  to  the  circumstance  that  the  wedding  is  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  imperial  palace  at  Vienna. 


I. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"RONTGEN'S    CURSE." 

A  Strange  Tale  of  the  X-Rays— Grewsome  Sights  Seen  by  a  Daring 

Experimenter— Horrors  Revealed  by  a  Change 

of  Visual  Organs. 


The  avidity  with  which  writers  of  fiction  seize  upon  every 
new  idea  that  may  be  turned  to  account  in  their  trade,  is  in- 
stanced by  a  story,  by  Sir  C.  H.  T.  Crosthwaite,  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  Longmans'  Magazine.  Its  title  is  "Ront- 
gen's  Curse,"  and,  as  it  indicates,  the  tale  is  based  upon  the 
X-rays  which  Professor  Rontgen  discovered  only  a  few 
months  ago. 

It  purports  to  be  the  narrative  of  an  amateur  scientist  who 
had  been  investigating  along  the  lines  pursued  by  Rontgen, 
and  who,  carrying  his  researches  far  beyond  those  of  the 
original  discoverer,  produces  a  liquid  which,  being  applied  to 
the  human  eye,  will,  he  thinks,  excite  in  it  a  fluorescence  by 
means  of  which  it  will  become  sensitive  to  Rontgen's  X-rays. 

Before  exposing  his  own  sight  to  the  possible  dangers  of 
this  novel  compound,  he,  literally,  tries  it  on  a  dog  : 

There  was  one  faithful  friend  who  never  left  me  all  these  weary 
days.  My  children,  poor  things  !  seldom  came  near  me.  My  wife 
had  well-nigh  ceased  to  come  into  my  laboratory  except  at  stated 
hours  to  call  me  to  meals.  My  dog  never  left  me.  He  had  true 
faith.  He  knew  well  that  the  time  would  come  when,  my  work  be- 
ing done,  I  should  seize  my  gun  and  we  should  both  go  forth  again 
into  the  sweet-smelling  fields  and  the  pleasant  woods,  full  of  scent 
and  adventure  to  him.  He  seemed  to  know  that  1  was  not  working 
for  pleasure  or  caprice,  and  that  I  had  no  choice  but  to  be  about  my 
business.  At  first,  when  the  usual  hour  for  going  out  arrived,  he 
would  bark  and  jump  on  me,  and  urge  me  to  come  as  only  a  dog 
can  urge  ;  but  after  a  few  days  he  understood  and  accepted  the 
reasons  which  bound  me  to  ray  chair,  and  never  again,  irksome 
though  the  confinement  was  to  him,  did  he  importune  me  to  leave 
my  work.  This  faithful  friend  was  lying  at  my  feet  now.  He  was 
sleeping,  half  on  his  back,  with  limbs  extended  and  head  thrown  a 
little  back.  It  was,  as  I  have  said,  past  midnight.  The  house 
was  still  as  a  tomb.  All  were  asleep.  My  laboratory  was  at  the 
end  of  a  passage,  away  from  the  bedrooms  of  the  family.  Taking 
a  camel's-hair  brush,  I  inserted  a  litde  of  the  preparation  under 
the  half-open  eyelids  of  the  sleeping  dog.  I  knew  it  would  give 
him  no  pain,  and  the  longer  it  remained  undisturbed  upon  the  eyes 
the  more  likely  its  action  to  be  effectual.  Scarcely  moving  under  my 
touch,  which  he  knew  and  loved,  the  dog  slept  on.  I  sat  down 
again  to  wait  the  result.  I  was  excited  and  impatient ;  my  nerves, 
suffering  from  overwork,  were  as  tense  as  those  of  a  condemned  man 
listening  in  his  cell  for  the  footsteps  of  the  executioner.  I  heard 
every  little  weird  and  awesome  sound  that  breaks  the  silence  of  a 
sleeping  house  to  a  nervous  watcher — the  creaking  of  the  stairs 
under  stealthy  footsteps  ;  the  sigh  of  suppressed  breathings  ;  the 
fearful  whisper  of  voices  that  must  speak,  yet  dread  to  be  heard. 

Hark  !  What  is  that  at  my  door  ?  I  must  have  been  half-asleep. 
I  jumped  up  from  my  chair  with  a  start,  trembling  with  fear,  yet 
ashamed  of  my  fears  and  my  childish  lack  of  nerve.  Ah  !  there  it  is 
again  !  I  was  stepping  forward  to  open  my  door,  when  just  at  that 
moment  the  dog  awoke.  He  rose  lazily,  stretched  himself,  yawned, 
and  then  came  up  slowly  and  stiffly,  stretching  his  bind  legs,  and 
wagging  his  tail  to  greet  me  after  his  sleep,  and  suggest  that  it  was 
time  to  move.  He  rubbed  his  nose  against  my  knee,  and  then  looked 
up  in  my  face.  Ah  !  What  is  it  ?  The  brute's  eyes  dilated  with 
terror,  his  hair  bristled  on  his  back,  he  shrank  back  from  me  slowly, 
paralyzed  by  deadly  fear.  And  then  there  went  forth  from  him  a 
cry  of  horror  too  awful  for  words  to  tell.  It  was  unearthly,  unfleshly 
— such  a  cry  as  a  damned  soul  may  give  forth  on  hearing  its  con- 
demnation. I  have  read  of  the  shrieks  of  wounded  horses  on  the 
field  of  battle  ;  I  have  heard  the  groans  of  man  in  mortal  agony  ;  in 
the  depths  of  the  jungle,  I  have  heard  the  piteous  cry  of  the  deer 
seized  by  a  beast  of  prey — all  sounds  eloquent  of  pain  and  fear.  But 
these  were  as  voices  of  joy  compared  to  that  cry  of  terror  and  despair 
that  froze  the  blood  in  my  veins  and  bade  my  pulse  cease  to  beat. 

The  investigator's  wife  is  horror-struck  at  the  dog's  cry, 
but  her  suspicions  are  lulled,  and  further  experiment  is  put 
off  unlil  the  next  day  : 

I  rose  early,  eager  to  verify  the  success  I  anticipated,  and  went 
down  again  to  my  laboratory  to  work.  My  dog  lay  fast  asleep  on 
the  hearth-rug.  Hearing  me  enter,  he  got  up,  shook  and  stretched 
himself,  and  came  across  the  room  to  greet  his  master.  But  when 
he  saw  me,  again  that  fearful  look  came  into  his  eyes,  and  once  again 
that  cry  of  terror,  seeming  to  gather  into  one  all  the  pain  and  agony 
of  the  brute  creation,  swept  through  the  house.  Knowing  as  I  did 
the  cause  of  his  fear,  and  hailing  it  as  a  sure  token  of  my  success, 
yet  that  terrible  sound  unnerved  me.  I  opened  the  door  of  my  room 
with  an  unsteady  hand,  and  the  poor  brute  rushed,  or  rather  tum- 
bled, past  me,  and  I  saw  him  no  more.  I  heard  afterward  that  he 
found  his  way  into  the  garden,  and  into  a  thicket,  whence  no  per- 
suasion of  voice  or  offer  of  food  could  tempt  him,  and  where  he  per- 
ished miserably  from  fear  and  famine. 

Undeterred  by  this  singular  and  horrible  result  of  his  ex- 
periments with  the  strange  liquid,  the  investigator  next  tries 
it  on  his  own  eyes  : 

I  had  shut  the  door  of  my  laboratory  and  was  alone.  I  took  the 
phial  which  contained  the  liquid  I  had  applied  to  the  dog's  eyes,  and 
carefully  painted  with  it  the  insides  of  my  eyelids.  Then  I  sat  down 
in  my  edsy-chair,  with  closed  eyes,  to  give  the  drug  a  fair  chance  of 
showing  its  power. 

I  had  sat  thus  for  a  considerable  time,  my  mind  full  of  the  great 
discovery  I  had  made,  and  dwelling  on  all  its  possible  consequences, 
immense  in  their  results,  endless  in  their  variations,  when  it  occurred 
to  me  to  write  at  once  to  Professor ,  with  whom  I  was  in  corre- 
spondence on  the  subject  of  my  researches,  to  tell  him  how  far  they 
had  gone,  and  the  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the  case  of  the  dog. 
I  turned  to  my  writing-table  for  this  purpose.  For  a  moment  I 
thought  my  brain  must  have  given  way  and  that  my  imagination  was 
playing  me  a  trick. 

I  could  see  nothing  like  a  table.  The  whole  room  had  taken  a 
fantastic  and  ghosUy  appearance.  Instead  of  the  mahogany  bureau 
which  held  my  writing  materials,  there  was  a  misty  and  barely  visible 
outline,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  that  of  a  ship  looming  through 
a  dense  fog.  Upon  the  surface  of  this  mist,  floating,  or  rather  up- 
held in  their  places  by  some  magical  and  invisible  support,  were  the 
brass  handles,  ornaments,  locks,  and  key-holes  of  the  drawers.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  be  seen  with  a  distinct  and  defined  outline,  except 
here  and  there  a  screw  or  an  angle-iron  which  had  been  used  in  the 
joining,  and  a  bunch  of  keys  and  some  gold  seals  which  I  kept  in  one 
of  the  drawers. 

Pens  or  paper,  although  I  knew  there  was  plenty  of  them  about,  I 
could  see  none.  I  put  out  my  hand  to  feel  for  them,  and  a  shudder 
passed  through  me  when  I  saw  it  was  a  skeleton  hand.  However, 
by  the  sense  of  touch  I  found  some  paper  and  a  pen  ;  but  I  could  see 
neither,  and  after  attempting  to  write  a  letter  in  ink  which  I  could 
not  see,  on  paper  I  could  not  see.  on  an  invisible  table,  and  with  an 
invisible  pen  in  a  skeleton  hand,  I  gave  it  up  in  despair,  and  threw 
myself  back  in  my  chair.  I  began  now  to  realize  what  I  had  done, 
and  to  feel  that  knowledge  might  be  too  perfect.  Up  to  this  time 
I  had  not  paid  much  attention  to  anything  beyond  my  table  and  my 
own  hands  and  arms.  Rising  now  from  my  chair,  I  saw  that  to  my 
■  eyes  I  was  a  skeleton,  with  metal  buttons  and  a  watch  and  chain  be- 
longing to  it  in  some  mysterious  way  without  touching  it.  I  could 
see  that  my  legs  were  nothing  but  bones  without  either  clothes  or 
flesh,  although  I  was  strangely  conscious  of  the  presence  of  both. 
It  was  a  ghastly  and  sickening  sight  to  look  down  at  my  legs  and 
"sody  and  see  the  bare  bones  of  my  own  skeleton,  and  watch  the 
notions  of  the  uncovered,  or  apparently  uncovered,  joints.  Between 
incitement  and  over-worry  and  the  neglect  to  take  proper  food,  rest, 


and  exercise,  my  nerves  were  no  better  than  those  of  a  drunkard. 
I  could  hardly  endure  the  sights  which  I  had  imposed  upon  myself. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  near  our  breakfast-hour,  and  I  took  out 
my  watch  to  see  the  time-  I  could  see  the  hands,  but  the  dial  was 
invisible,  while  the  works  below  it  were  clearly  seen.  The  feeling  of 
existence  and  reality  conveyed  by  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  per- 
ception of  warmth  seemed  the  one  barrier  left  between  me  and  death, 

In  this  predicament,  he  is  found  by  his  wife.  She  has 
come  to  the  laboratory  with  their  youngest  child,  a  fine, 
stout  little  fellow,  to  summon  him  to  breakfast.  The  story 
continues  : 

Prepared  as  I  was  to  some  extent  for  what  I  was  to  see,  the  reality 
— if  anything  can  be  called  real  in  this  wonderful  world — came  upon 
me  with  a  shock  I  could  hardly  bear.  I  tottered  back,  and  clutched 
for  support  at  the  misty  and  uncanny  object  which  I  knew  to  be  my 
table.  I  dared  for  one  moment  to  look  again,  and  in  that  one  mo- 
ment I  suffered  enough  to  make  me  regret  forever  the  ambition  to 
see  with  the  Divine  eye.  Two  living  skeletons  walked  in,  the  larger 
leading  the  little  one  by  the  hand  ;  two  chattering,  gibbering  skele- 
tons, the  smaller  dancing  and  hopping  along,  and  waving  his  bide 
bony  hands.  Nearer  they  came,  and  although  I  heard  the  loved  and 
familiar  voices  of  the  mother  and  child,  and  knew  that  they  were  liv- 
ing creatures  of  flesh  as  well  as  bone,  I  could  not  master  the  terrors 
and  the  dreadful  feeling  of  disgust  and  repulsion  that  came  over  me. 
I  could  not  endure  to  meet  their  embrace.  Closing  my  eyes,  I  would 
have  fallen  if  I  had  not  supported  myself  against  the  table. 

During  the  moment  I  looked  at  her,  my  glance  must  have  betrayed 
me.  for  my  wife  exclaimed  : 

"  Herbert,  what  is  the  matter  ?  Why  do  you  look  at  me  in  such  a 
way  ?  You  have  overworked  yourself.  I  was  afraid  it  would  all  come 
to  this." 

It  was  some  comfort  to  feel  the  warm,  living  touch  of  her  hand  and 
her  breath  on  my  face  as  she  guided  me  to  a  chair.  I  sat  down,  rest- 
ing my  head  on  her  shoulder,  but  not  daring  to  look  up.  A  little 
warm  hand  was  laid  upon  mine,  and  a  little  voice  lisped  : 

"  Father  dear,  dear  father,  look  at  baby  !  " 

Unable  to  withstand  the  entreating  little  voice,  I  opened  my  eyes. 
Oh,  God  !  how  terrible  !  There  at  my  knee  was  a  little  skeleton, 
mouthing  at  me  and  aping  the  motions  of  life.  I  closed  my  eyes 
again,  and  my  tongue  refused  to  speak. 

"  Herbert,"  said  my  wife,  "  speak  to  us.  You  are  ill,  dear.  Speak, 
I  entreat  you  ;  tell  me  what  is  the  matter." 

With  all  the  force  of  my  will  I  commanded  myself,  and  looked  at 
her. 

"  I  am  not  feeling  quite  right,  dear,"  I  answered.  "  I  have  been 
overworking  myself,  as  you  say,  and  I  want  my  breakfast.  I  must 
take  things  more  easy  for  a  time." 

I  tried  to  regard  her  with  my  usual  look.  I  could  not.  It  was  not 
in  my  power.  No  one  can  imagine  the  grotesque  horror  of  what  I 
saw.  Remember  it  was  my  wife,  the  woman  I  loved  above  every  one 
else,  in  whose  beauty  I  rejoiced,  the  light  of  whose  eyes  was  the  sun- 
shine of  my  life.  I  looked,  and  what  did  I  see  ?  Instead  of  the 
comely  face  with  its  loving  smile,  a  grinning  skull,  all  the  more 
dreadful  because  it  was  alive.  Instead  of  the  shapely  figure,  a 
ghastly  skeleton,  whose  bony  hands  were  outstretched  to  touch  me. 
In  the  most  tragic  events  there  is  sometimes  an  element  of  the  ludi- 
crous, so  there  was  something  of  the  ridiculous  in  this  horrible 
travesty  of  life.  There  were  hair-pins  hovering,  as  it  were,  over  the 
skull,  and  a  necklace  of  gold  floating  round  the  bones  of  the  neck, 
moved  by  the  breathing,  yet  appearing  to  touch  nothing  ;  the  steel  stiff- 
enings  of  the  corset  showed  like  bars  placed  unmeaningly  in  front  of 
the  ribs,  while  a  shoe-buckle  sat  lighdy  and  uncannily  above  the  bony 
instep  of  each  foot.  The  rings  she  wore  encircled  without  touching 
the  bones  of  her  fingers.  It  was  a  skeleton  masquerading  in  the 
skeleton  of  a  dress. 

To  turn  to  the  child  was  only  to  see  still  uglier  horrors — the  gaping 
suture  in  the  baby  skull,  gaps  where  the  joints  should  be,  hands 
and  feet  connected  by  a  hardly  visible  film  with  the  limbs.  For  some 
reason  the  outlines  of  the  flesh  and  the  large  r  organs  were  more  dis- 
tinct than  in  the  woman.  David  might  have  had  some  such  vision 
when  he  truly  said  we  are  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 

The  wife  summons  a  physician,  an  old  friend,  and  the 
effect  he  has  on  his  patient  and  their  interview  are  thus  de- 
scribed : 

He  was  a  somewhat  corpulent  man,  and  the  way  in  which  his 
handsome  watch  and  chain  hovered,  as  it  were,  several  inches  in 
front  of  his  ribs  was  peculiarly  ludicrous.  It  was  a  horrible  and 
ghastly  sight.  But  the  absurdity  of  this  grotesque  collection  of 
bones  being  an  eminent  London  physician  so  tickled  my  fancy  that 
I  broke  into  a  loud  laugh,  which  even  to  my  own  ears  sounded  like 
the  laugh  of  a  maniac.  When  I  looked  at  B I  was  not  over- 
come by  the  horror  which  I  felt  at  seeing  my  wife  and  children  in 
this  manner.  In  the  case  of  my  friend  it  was  the  ridiculous  side  of 
the  picture  which  affected  me  most.  He  did  not  understand  the 
cause  of  my  merriment.  I  could  see  by  his  attitude  that  he  was  be- 
ginning to  take  my  case  seriously. 

"Newton,"  he  said,  in  a  grave  voice,  "you  are  not  well,  and 
I  must  insist  on  your  being  calm  and  quiet.  Let  me  feel  your 
pulse." 

I  put  out  my  hand,  and  when  I  saw  the  skeleton,  with  its  false 
teeth  and  gold  pince-nez,  holding  my  skeleton  wrist  with  one  bony 
hand,  while  in  the  other  it  held  a  watch  at  which  it  appeared  to 
gaze  attentively,  I  threw  myself  back  on  the  pillow  and  fairly 
screamed  with  laughter.  He  was  a  handsome,  well-mannered  man, 
and  had  a  large  practice  among  the  fashionable  ladies  of  London. 
How  many  of  these  fair  patients  would  consult  him,  thought  I,  if 
he  appeared  to  them  in  this  guise  ?  Not  many  of  those,  at  least, 
who  suffered  from  nerves.  To  him  my  laugh  must  have  sounded 
absolutely  inept.  What  on  earth  was  there  to  laugh  at  ?  From  the 
tone  of  his  voice  I  gathered  that  he  was  alarmed  for  me.  We  had 
known  each  other  long,  and  were  close  friends. 

"  Newton,"  he  said,  gravely,  "  you  must  compose  yourself.  Your 
wife  has  told  me  how  you  have  been  working  for  months,  and  how 
this  attack  came  on.  I  must  order  you  to  keep  perfectly  quiet,  and 
to  remain  in  bed  until  I  give  you  leave  to  get  up.  You  will  have  an 
attack  of  brain-fever  and  lose  your  life,  perhaps  worse,  unless  you 
obey  me.  Dear  Mrs.  Newton,"  he  said,  turning  to  my  wife,  "  leave 
us  for  a  few  minutes.  I  should  like  to  have  some  conversation  with 
your  husband." 

When  she  had  gone,  B came  and  sat  down  in  a  chair  beside 

me.  I  was  compelled  to  shut  my  eyes,  as  the  appearance  of  this 
solemn,  spectacled  skeleton  bending  over  me  with  that  professional 
bedside  manner  which  the  physician  has,  or  acquires,  was  more  than 
my  sense  of  humor  could  stand.  About  the  man,  as  he  was  in  the 
flesh,  there  was  nothing  absurd,  but  the  skeleton,  and  especially  the 
skull,  had  an  air  of  priggish  conceit  that  moved  me  to  assault  him. 
He  felt  my  pulse  again  and  examined  me  carefully  with  a  stetho- 
scope, took  my  temperature,  looked  at  my  tongue,  and  questioned 
me  closely  as  to  the  slate  of  my  health.  Then  he  began,  evidently 
of  a  purpose,  to  discuss  current  events  and  every-day  topics.  It  re- 
quired all  the  self-control  of  which  I  was  capable  to  look  at  him  and 
keep  my  countenance  while  this  was  going  on.  The  solemn  move- 
ments of  the  physician-skeleton  were  sublimely  burlesque.  I  could 
see  that  he  was  fairly  puzzled.  At  last,  after  all  the  tappings,  and 
toucbings,  and  auscultations  were  over — 

"Well,  Newton,"  he  said,  "  I  can  not  see  that  there  is  anything 
bodily  wrong  with  you,  except  that  you  are  rather  run  down  from 
too  much  work  and  too  little  air  and  exercise.  But  from  the 
account  your  wife  has  given  me,  and  from  what  I  have  seen  of  you, 
I  am  not  at  all  satisfied  about  you.  You  appear  to  be  in  a  very  ex- 
citable state,  liable  to  fits  of  horror  when  those  you  love  come  near 
you,  and  at  other  times  to  attacks  of  causeless  laughter.  What  do 
you  find  so  ludicrous  in  me,  or  so  horrible  in  your  wife  and  chil- 
dren ?  I  can  not  understand  your  case,  unless  you  are  either  feign- 
ing madness— a  supposition  which,  as  regards  you,  is  impossible — or 
suffering  from  one  of  those  hallucinations  or  delusions  with  which 
Nature  punishes  us  for  overtaxing  our  brain  power.  Now  that  your 
wife  has  left  the  room,  tell  me  why  her  appearance  causes  you  to 
shrink  from  her.     You  can  rely  on  my  discretion." 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  said  I,  "there  is  no  mystery  about  it,  except 
Nature,  the  mystery  of  all  mysteries.  I  have  made  a  wonderful  dis- 
covery." 


And  I  told  him  the  history  of  the  matter,  from  the  experiment  on 
the  dog  up  to  his  arrival. 

But  the  physician  refused  to  believe  the  wonderful  tale, 
and  prescribes  a  sleeping  -  draught.  When  the  scientist 
awoke  the  next  morning,  he  thus  describes  his  sensations  : 

I  was  lying  on  my  side,  with  my  face  toward  a  window  which 
looked  out  on  part  of  the  garden.  There  was  an  old  oak-tree  not  far 
off,  and  it  was  my  fancy  to  leave  the  curtains  undrawn,  so  that  I 
might  see  the  tree  with  the  background  of  the  morning  sky  when  I 
awoke.     No  beautiful  picture  awaited  roe  this  morning.     My  eyes 

;  were  still,  to  my  dismay,  under  the  influence  of  the  drug  and  sensi- 
tive to  the  X-rays.  I  turned  hastily  away  from  the  window  to  my 
other  side.     An  indescribable  horror  seized  me.    There  in  her  ac- 

i  customed  place  beside  me  lay  my  wife's  skeleton,  as  it  were  the 
skeleton  of  one  who  had  died  in  her  sleep  long  years  ago,   and  had 

!  been  left  to  lie  undisturbed.     There  it  lay  beside  me,  and  I  nearly 

j  touched  the  skull  as  I  turned.  I  put  out  ray  hands  to  save  my  face 
from  the  hateful  contact,  when  the  arms  began  to  move  as  if  they 
would  enfold  me  in  their  embrace.  I  could  control  my  terror  no 
longer.  With  the  shriek  of  a  madman,  I  leaped  from  the  bed.  The 
skeleton  rose  with  a  start  and  tried  to  grasp  me.  I  heard  my  wife's 
voice  uttering  a  cry  of  fear.     I  tried  to  escape  ;  my  foot  caught  in 

I  something,  and  I  fell  heavily. 

It  was  a  beautiful  summer  morning  when  he  recovered 
consciousness,  and  it  was  by  the  greatest  dread  that  he  com- 
I  pelled  himself  to  open  his  eyes  : 

i  It  may  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  but  never  before  or  since, 
though  I  may  have  had  much  greater  cause,  have  I  been  so  really 
and  earnestly  thankful.  It  may  seem  but  a  small  thing  comparatively 
to  be  saved  from  a  disagreeable  sight,  especially  when  it  is  the  con- 
1  sequence  of  a  power  that  may  be  turned  to  great  purposes.  I  had 
I  my  wife  and  children  with  me  still.  I  could  still  hear  their  voices 
'■  and  feel  their  touch  unchanged,  even  though  I  could  see  only  the 
:  most  unlovely  portion  of  their  bodies.  Yet  I  believe,  although  it  is 
j  a  terrible  thing  to  say,  that  I  would  have  chosen  rather  to  part  with 
j  them  forever  than  to  see  them  as  I  saw  them  during  those  terrible 
|  days.  I  was  indeed  glad  and  thankful  in  the  inmost  depths  of  my 
!  being  when,  turning  myself  slowly  and  feebly  on  that  lovely  morn- 
|  ing,  full  of  fear  of  what  I  might  see,  I  saw  lying  there,  close  beside 
j  me,  the  gracious  form  of  my  wife,  her  comely  head  with  its  soft 
i  brown  hair  almost  touching  mine. 

As  may  be  imagined,  the  secret  of  the  mysterious  liquid  is 

j  not  revealed.     The  discoverer   passed   it  on  to  a  German 

scientist,  and  the  latter,  at  first  delighted  with  its  wonderful 

'<  powers,  soon  grows  melancholy,  and  at  last  dies  a  sudden 

;  death. 


Thomas  Corwin  was  born  in  1794.  In  his  prime,  life  in 
this  country  had  a  local,  bucolic,  and  primitive  flavor,  which 
in  politics  was  grotesquely  exaggerated.  Clay  was  com- 
mended to  the  people  by  the  fact  that  he  was  the  "mill-boy 
of  the  slashes";  in  the  campaign  of  1S40  the  Whigs 
showed  their  love  of  the  people  and  their  sympathy  with 
simplicity  of  life  in  public  men  by  putting  up  log-cabins 
and  serving  out  hard  cider  from  them  ;  Corwin,  having  had 
to  find  employment  in  early  life  by  driving  a  wagon- 
load  of  provisions  for  the  army  in  the  War  of  1S12,  was, 
later  on,  favorably  known  in  politics  as  "the  Wagon-boy." 
The  Ohio  community  of  Corwin's  boyhood  was  a  community 
of  pioneers — their  dwellings  of  logs.  The  presiding  justice 
first  selected  for  the  south-western  circuit  of  Ohio  was  not  a 
lawyer,  but  qualified  himself  for  admission  to  the  bar  by 
practice  in  his  judicial  capacity.  The  salary  attached  to  the 
office  was  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ;  at  the  bar  the 
highest  professional  income  was  one  thousand  dollars.  The 
common  dress  was  of  homespun  or  buckskin  ;  a  professional 
man  wore  black  and  shaved  himself.  Corwin  was  through- 
out his  life  "  Tom  "  Corwin.  In  1828,  one  James  Shields,  a 
Jacksonian,  was  nominated  for  Congress  against  Corwin. 
In  order  to  damage  him  irretrievably,  a  certificate  was  pub- 
lished to  the  effect  that  prominent  men  of  his  own  party  had 
declared,  among  other  things,  that  it  was  his  habit,  on  going 
to  bed,  to  exchange  his  cambric  shirt  for  a  night-shirt,  and 
Corwin  afterward  confessed  that  it  was  this  charge  that  gave 
him  his  first  hope  of  an  election,  as  he  felt  confident  that  Jack- 
sonian Democrats  would  never  unite  in  support  of  a  man  who 
was  too  good  to  sleep  in  the  same  shirt  he  wore  during  the 
day.  He  once  confided  to  some  young  man,  who  asked  what 
course  he  ought  to  pursue  to  achieve  success  in  public  life, 
"  Be  as  solemn  as  an  ass."  But  he  did  not  guide  his  life  by 
this  axHom.  His  declaration  in  the  Senate  that  were  he  a 
Mexican,  he  would  offer  his  own  countrymen  a  welcome 
with  bloody  hands  to  hospitable  graves,  has  become  an  ora- 
torical commonplace.  His  translation  of  the  impression 
produced  by  the  nomination  of  Polk  for  the  Presidency, 
"After  that — who  is  safe  ?  "  is  one  of  those  jokes  which  are 
sure  of  a  long  life.  In  fact,  he  is  remembered  rather  as  a 
wit  than  as  a  statesman. 


Brut  champagne,  which  is  entirely  free  from  sugar,  has 
had  great  vogue  in  England  for  the  last  few  years,  and  the 
fashion  has  largely  extended  to  the  United  States.  The 
principal  merit  accorded  to  brut  was  its  supposed  freedom 
from  a  tendency  to  cause  gout  and  diseases  of  the  liver. 
All  England  has  recently  been  greatly  disturbed  by  an  an- 
nouncement made  by  Dr.  Harley,  the  distinguished  specialist 
in  those  disorders,  who  says  that  brut  champagne  is  a  potent 
factor  in  producing  them,  and  that  the  sweet  variety  is  a  far 
safer  drink.  Dealers  and  viniculturists  who  are  largely 
stocked  with  brut  are  violently  assailing  Dr.  Harley  and 
working  vigorously  to  belittle  his  assertions.  The  former 
say  that  dry  champagne  contains  only  five  per  cent,  of 
liqueur^  or  sweetening,  extra  dry  two  per  cent.,  and  brut 
none  at  all,  and  that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  it  is  two 
or  nine  years  old.  Dr.  Harley  claims  that  it  is  merely  im- 
mature, sour  wine,  whence  comes  its  harm.  The  English 
public,  which  is  very  susceptible  to  medical  opinion,  is  now 
between  the  devil  and 'the  deep  sea.  The  future  of  brut 
champagne  in  England  depends  upon  how  completely  Dr. 
Harley  is  able  to  refute  the  statements  of  the  dealers  and 

viniculturists. 

^  •  m 

At  the  final  test  of  the  Mount  Holly  and  Burlington  Elec- 
tric Railway  line,  between  Mount  Holly  and  Burlington,  the 
speed  attained  by  the  trolley  has  averaged  sixty  miles  an 
hour.     Eight  passenger-cars  were  attached  to  a  trolley,  and 
it  possessed  power  enough  to  move  them.     The  results 
expected,  will  determine  the    Pennsylvania   Railrr 
pany  to  adopt  this  method  of  locomotion  and  di 
steam-engines. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  New  "  Cosmopolis." 

In  the  September  Cosmopolis,  the  International 
Congress  of  Socialists  is  discussed  Sq  both  the  En- 
glish and  the  German  department,  G.  Bernard 
Shaw  contributing  an  incisive  paper  in  the  former, 
called  "  Socialism  at  the  International  Congress." 
He  concludes  that  "  an  International  Socialist 
Congress  that  everybody  laughs  at  and  nobody 
fears  is  a  gratifying  step  in  advance,"  proving  that 
the  world  has  ceased  to  regard  the  socialist  as  a 
"red  spectre,"  and  looks  upon  him  only  as  a 
ridiculous  fellow.  But  though  Mr.  Shaw  admits 
"that  there  are  no  persons  on  earth  more  absurd 
than  the  socialists,  and  that  their  international  con- 
gresses are  only  the  crises  of  their  absurdity," 
he  nevertheless  concedes  the  movement  to  be  one 
of  genuine  social  change,  and  he  proceeds  to 
search  for  "its  solid  core  of  practical  politics." 
His  paper,  however,  is  by  no  means  tolerant  in 
tone,  and  is  particularly  caustic  toward  England 
and  Englishmen. 

In  the  socialistic  movement  he  considers  Eng- 
land "  the  least  advanced  nominally,  the  most  ad- 
vanced really  "  : 

"  The  English,  a  most  stupid  race  politically,  to  judge 
from  their  inept  conversation  on  the  subject,  are  climbing 
to  socialism,  foot  and  hand,  from  stone  to  tuft,  from  plank 
to  stanchion.  .  .  .  The  discrepancy  between  an  English- 
man as  he  really  is  and  the  Englishman  as  he  appears  to 
his  Own  somewhat  muddy  consciousness  is  so  flagrant 
and  perverse  that  he  appears  to  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
be  the  very  hypocrite  of  hypocrites.  An  opportunist 
always  prating  of  his  principles,  a  skeptic  who  will  never 
contradict  a  dogma,  a  cosmopolitan  parading  his  patriot- 
ism, a  libertine  who  insists  on  absolute  homage  to  mo- 
rality, a  regicide  who  grovels  before  a  royalty,  ,  .  .  he  is, 
naturally  enough,  also  a  socialist  who  indignantly  de- 
clines to  be  associated  with  socialism." 

In  "  Baireulh  in  1896,"  Professor  F.  P.  Mahaffy 
reviews  Wagner's  art  from  the  standpoint  of  "an 
honest  outsider  who  has  watched  the  progress  of 
the  music-drama  without  falling  either  into  slavery 
or  slander,"  and  after  expressing  the  conviction 
that  "there  can  not  be  any  longer  the  smallest 
doubt  that  Wagner  stands  out  as  the  greatest 
musical  genius  since  Beethoven,  and  that  his  life 
and  work  mark  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
musical  drama,"  he  proceeds  to  discuss  the  lasting 
features  in  the  new  art,  the  strength  of  its  hold 
upon  the  public,  and  its  influences  upon  music  and 
the  drama  generally.  Upon  this  latter  point  he 
says  : 

"The  one  regrettable  result  of  this  influence  is  that 
music  is  becoming  so  difficult  as  to  be  drifting  beyond  the 
reach  of  amateurs.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
special  and  esoteric  art,  requiring  half  a  life  for  its  study, 
and  breeding  a  contempt  for  all  that  is  cheap  and  simple 
and  fit  to  console  the  poor  and  ignorant." 

In  the  literary  world,  Andrew  Lang  finds  a  dearth 
of  new  publications  to  review,  but  he  has  some  en- 
tertaining heresies  to  utter  concerning  "  Prince 
Otto,"  apropos  of  Egerton  Castle's  rendition  of  the 
book  into  French  : 

"  Will  the  French  read  that  work  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
which,  next  to  '  The  Black  Arrow,'  seems  to  myself  least 
characteristic  of  his  genius?  To  say  this,  it  appears,  is 
to  be  a  bad  Stevensonian.  Vet  in  '  Prince  Otto '  Mr. 
Stevenson  was  certainly  making  an  experiment  in 
courtly  fantasy,  with  a  semi-allegorical  undercurrent  of 
ethical  purpose.  The  style,  too,  was  unusually  labored 
and  artificial.  He  is  said  to  have  written  one  chapter 
twelve  times  over.  There  are  persons  who  attach  a 
singular  value  to  such  proofs  of  conscientious  industry, 
which  are,  really,  proofs  of  deficient  inspiration  and  of 
uncertain  aim.  .  .  .  Thus,  though  Mr.  Stevenson  may 
have  rated  the  story  high  among  his  works  (because  it  gave 
him  much  trouble),  1  can  not  agree  with  Mr.  Colvin  that 
only  the  especial  admirers  of  '  Prince  Otto  '  are  les  -urais 
Stcvensonictts." 

In  "  The  Globe  and  the  Island,"  Henry  Norman 
writes  more  of  the  island  than  the  globe,  Li  HuDg 
Chang's  visit  and  the  characteristics  of  the  shrewd 
old  envoy  taking  up  a  good  share  of  bis  space. 

English  fiction  is  represented  by  a  story  of  in- 
different merit  by  Violet  Hunt.  In  the  French  de- 
partment, on  the  contrary,  the  fiction  is  an  attract- 
ive feature.  Paul  Bourget  contributes  the  first 
number  of  a  serial  story,  "  Neptunevale,"  which 
has  a  piquant  opening.  The  scene  is  in  Ireland, 
where  we  find  a  trio  of  Parisians  on  a  voyage  of 
exploration.  They  are  bound  for  an  estate  in  Gal- 
way,  the  newly  acquired  property  of  a  newly  mar- 
ried pair,  who,  with  their  ten  trunks,  their  Parisian 
valet  and  maid,  and  their  bachelor  friend,  are  in- 
vading the  Irish  wilds  to  examine  their  new  prop- 
erty. Contrasted  with  these  representatives  of  the 
Parisian  world,  the  ways  of  the  country,  the  coach- 
man, Paddy  Corrigan,  with  his  family  of  fifteen 
and  his  tale  of  the  Banshee  that  heralded  the 
deaths  of  his  late  master  and  mistress,  acquire  new 
raciness. 

An  amusing  paper  by  Mme.  Judith  Gautier, 
"  Souvenir  d'une  Folle  Soiree,"  describes  with 
French  vivacity  an  evening  at  charades  at  Wagner's 
home  in  Lucerne.  Mme.  Gautier,  a  true  devotee 
of  Wagner,  was  on  terms  of  intimacy  in  the  house- 
hold, and  the  entertainment  was  devised  by  her  to 
amuse  the  master,  who  became  gay  as  a  boy,  and 
laughed  till  he  cried  over  the  absurdities  perpe- 
trated. 

The  letters  of  Tourgueneff  still  continue,  and  con- 
tain many  entertaining  scraps  of  comment  on  liter- 
ary matters. 

In  literature,  Emile  Faguet  scans  the  field  of 
French  poetry,  pronouncing  the  output  not  brilliant 
-  et  not  discouraging  ;  and  in  his  political  chron- 

:lss  F.  de  Pressens6  devotes  some  space  to  the 
Lssuesof  the   Presidential  campaign  in  the  United 


States.  This  theme  also  attracts  "  Ignotus,"  the 
German  writer  on  foreign  affairs.  He  goes  into 
the  subject  with  more  thoroughness,  entering  into 
details  concerning  the  candidates  and  outlining  the 
state  of  the  currency  question.  Both  he  and  M. 
de  Pressens6  recognize  the  gravity  of  the  crisis,  yet 
consider  it  one  from  which  the  common  sense  of 
the  American  people  will  almost  undoubtedly 
rescue  them. 

Paul  Heyse  supplies  the  fiction  for  the  German 
division,  contributing  a  little  drama  in  eight  scenes; 
and  Herman  Helferich  writes  discriminatingly  on 
English  art  and  artists.  Other  papers  in  German 
are  contributed  by  Maurus  Jokai,  the  Hungarian 
novelist,  and  by  J.J.  David,  while  Anton  Bettel- 
heim  contributes  his  usual  fcuilleton  on  German 
literature. 

Du   Maurier's  New  Story. 

The  literary  event  of  the  month,  in  the  eyes  of 
a  great  many  persons,  will  be  the  publication  of 
the  opening  chapters  of  George  du  Maurier's  new 
novel,  "The  Martian,"  in  the  October  Harper's. 
Probably  no  novel  that  has  been  printed  serially  in 
n  cent  years  1. as  had  so  many  readers  waiting  for 
the  first  installment.  Many  persons  have  a  rooted 
objection  to  reading  a  novel  in  several  monthly  in- 
stallments, and  will  do  so  only  on  the  strong  per- 
sonal recommendation  of  a  critic  whose  judgment 
they  respect.  But,  after  "Trilby,"  everybody  is 
ready  to  take  "  The  Martian  "  on  trust. 

The  scraps  of  information  about  the  new  story 
have  been  vague,  but  they  have  served  to  whet 
the  popular  appetite.  The  name,  we  hear,  is  de- 
rived from  the  heroine,  an  inhabitant  of  Mars, 
who  plays  a  most  important  part  and  yet  remains 
unseen  throughout  the  story.  The  hero  is  intro- 
duced to  the  reader  as  a  boy  whose  story  is  told 
by  a  friend  and  edited  by  Mr.  du  Maurier.  The 
scenes  are  laid  in  Antwerp,  Paris,  and  London. 
In  the  respect  that  the  main  interest  centres  in 
a  single  character,  the  story  is  more  like  "  Peter 
Ibbetson  "  than  "Trilby,"  and  it  has  a  core  of 
psychological  mystery.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  finished 
in  ten  installments. 

How  important  the  publishers  deem  the  story 
may  be  imagined  from  the  fact  that,  in  their  pub- 
lished announcements  and  advertisements  of  the 
October  issue  of  the  magazine,  they  mention  it 
alone  of  all  the  issue's  contents. 


The  Literary  Robin  Hood. 
Andrew  Lang  has,  not  unnaturally,  been  rather 
staggered  to  receive  from  Thomas  B.  Mosher,  the 
Portland  (Me.)  publisher,  a  copy  of  his  own  trans- 
lation of  "  Aucassin  and  Nicolette,"  with  an  ex- 
pression of  contrition  for  "any  discourtesy"  in 
thus  pirating  Mr.  Lang's  work,  and  the  frank  ex- 
planation that  "I  have  simply  taken  what  I  ad- 
mired, and  am,  no  doubt,  no  better  than  my 
brother  pirates."  Mr.  Lang  printed  the  corre- 
spondence and  gave  some  expression  to  his  emo- 
tions by  stigmatizing  Mr.  Mosher  as  a  "  kind  of 
noble  publishing  Robin  Hood  " — all  of  which  has 
inspired  a  British  rhymester  to  the  following  ballade, 
which  he  prints  in  the  Sketch  : 

"  Why  mourn  the  dauntless  privateer 

That  erstwhile  scoured  the  distant  main, 
In  search  of  gold  (and  guilt)  and  gear. 

The  spice  of  Iod.  the  wiues  of  Spain? 
For  daring  scarce  is  on  the  wane  ; 

Romance  has  only  changed  its  mood. 
And  now  we've  robbers  of  the  brain — 
The  literary  Robin  Hood. 

"  The  times  are  hidden  with  veneer  ; 

The  Turpins  in  their  robber  reign 
No  longer  (in  disguise)  appear 

To  haunt  the  heath  and  lonely  lane. 
We  travel  nowadays  by  train, 

No  footpad  springs  from  out  the  wood, 
Yet,  losing  that  mischance,  we  gain 

The  literary  Robin  Hood. 

"  He  knows  the  worth  of  bard  and  seer, 

And  frights  the  soul  of  Deemster  Cane  ; 
Prints  books,  that  are  in  England  dear. 

For  cents  (in  type  that's  far  from  plain). 
For  copyright  is  vague  and  vain ; 

And  then  he  claims  his  country's  good 
In  sowing  broadcast  all  the  grain — 

This  literary  Robin  Hood. 

*'  IN   CONCLUSION. 
"  Dear  Andrew  of  the  brindled  mane, 
The  Yankee  pirate  may  be  rude ; 
But  anger  never  yet  has  slain 
This  literary  Robin  Hood." 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  price  paid  to  General  Lloyd  Brice  by  Mr. 
Munro  for  the  North  American  Review,  according 
to  the  Critic,  was  "  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand 
dollars,  including  interest,  and  this  sum  was  based 
upon  the  earnings  of  the  Review  during  the  past 
seven .  years — that  is,  since  it  came  into  General 
Brice's  possession." 

Dykes  Campbell's  well-known  "  Life  of  Cole- 
ridge "  is  about  to  be  re-issued  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  by  his 
friend,  Leslie  Stephen. 

Professor  R.  L.  Garner  has  in  press  a  new  vol- 
ume entitled  "  Gorillas  and  Chimpanzees." 

"  The  Story  of  Ab  "  will  be  the  title  of  a  new 
book  by  Mr.  Stanley  Waterloo,  of  Chicago.  It  is 
a  prehistoric  story,  which  Mr.  Waterloo  claims  is 
entirely  unlike  anything  that  has  yet  been  written. 
"  Ab  "  is  a  cave  man  ;  his  name  is  the  simplest  word 
in  language,  and  the  hero  of  this  story  is  as  prim- 
itive as  bis  name.     It  is  the  intention  of  the  author 


to  make  it  as  correct  a  memorandum  as  research 
can  produce  of  the  flora  and  the  fauna  which  sur- 
rounded the  cave  man. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announce  a  volume  of 
historical  studies,  entitled  "  The  Year  After  the 
Armada."  The  writer  is  Martin  A.  S.  Hume, 
author  of  "  The  Courtships  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ' 
and  editor  of  the  Calendar  of  Spanish  State 
Papers  of  Elizabeth,  in  the  Public  Record  Office. 

A  Chicago  publisher  is  about  to  publish  a  tevised 
version  of  "Science  Sketches,"  by  David  Starr 
Jordan,  of  Leland  Stanford  University,  and  a  vol- 
ume by  Frank  Cramer,  of  Palo  Alto,  on  "The 
Method  of  Darwin,"  in  which  the  author  attempts 
to  prove  that  Darwin's  method  is  almost  perfect  as 
a  model  of  applied  logic. 

Miss  Edgeworth's  story  of  "Helen"  will  be 
added  to  the  Standard  Novels  Series  of  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  with  an  introduction  by  Mrs. 
Ritchie,  Thackeray's  daughter. 

Reports  from  South  Africa  tell  us  that  Olive 
Schreiner  and  her  husband  live  in  two  rooms  and 
a  kitchen  in  Kimberley.  She  does  her  own  house- 
work. Cronwright  Schreiner,  who  took  his  wife's 
name  out  of  deference  to  her  superiority,  has 
given  up  his  little  farm  and  now  acts  as  his  wife's 
amanuensis.  Sundry  articles  for  the  magazines 
and  small  royalties  from  her  books  constuute  their 
sole  income. 

A  new  paper-covered  edition  of  Edward  W. 
Townsend's  "Daughter  of  the  Tenements"  is  to 
be  issued  next  month.  It  will  contain  the  original 
illustrations  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 

The  next  Nietzsche  volumes  to  be  added  to  Pro- 
fessor Tille's  edition,  now  coming  from  the  Mac- 
millan press,  will  be  "  A  Genealogy  of  Morals," 
translated  by  William  A.  Haussmann,  and  "  Be- 
yond Good  and  Evil,"  translated  by  Helen  Zim- 
mern. 

"Ian  Maclaren  "  (the  Rev.  John  Watson)  is  in 
great  demand  for  his  approaching  visit  to  America. 
He  is  to  lecture  at  Yale,  he  is  engaged  to  preach  in 
many  pulpits,  and,  in  addition,  be  will  deliver  no 
fewer  than  fifty-five  lectures.  He  was  to  leave 
England  on  September  i6th,  and  is  due  to  be 
home  again  by  Christmas-time. 

A  book  of  Phil  May's  striking  drawings,  called 
"Gutter  Children,"  will  be  published  during  the 
autumn  by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Francois  Copp6e  pronounces  Pierre  Louys's 
latest  book,  "  Aphrodite,"  the  most  perfect  French 
work  of  fiction  since  Gautier's  "Romance  of  a 
Mummy"  and  Flaubert's  "Salammbo."  Louys, 
though  barely  twenty-six  years  old,  has  already 
produced  half  a  dozen  volumes  of  poems,  essays, 
fictions  ;  also  a  number  of  translations  from  the 
Greek. 

There  is  to  be  a  sequel  to  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  and  it  will  be  called  "  The  Constable  of 
Zenda." 

"  Sir  George  Tressady,"  the  novel  by  Mrs.  Ward 
which  has  been  appearing  in  the  Century,  has  just 
been  brought  out  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in 
two  volumes,  uniform  with  "  Marcella."  The 
latter,  by  the  way,  has  reached  its  seventieth  thou- 
sand. 

"Sister  Jane"  is  the  title  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris's  most  ambitious  novel,  soon  to  appear  from 
the  press.  It  treats  of  life  in  the  South  before  the 
war,  and  those  who  have  read  it  say  that  "  Sister 
Jane"  will  stand  as  a  worthy  peer  of  "Uncle 
Remus." 

In  his  preface  to  his  new  edition  of  "  A  Group 
of  Noble  Dames,"  Thomas  Hardy  speaks  in  great 
praise  of  the  literary  materials  to  be  found  in  the 
pedigrees  of  old  English  families.  "They  may, 
on  the  surface,  appear  as  barren  of  any  touch  of 
nature  as  a  table  of  logarithms,  but  go  below  the 
dust  and  the  dates  and  they  become  palpitating 
drama." 

The  sale  of  five  hundred  thousand  copies  of  the 
Temple  Edition  of  Shakespeare  has  encouraged 
the  publishers  (the  Messrs.  Dent  in  London  and 
the  Macmillan  Company  in  this  country)  to  plan  a 
series  of  old  English  dramatists,  to  be  published  in 
the  same  style,  unexpurgated.  Marlowe,  Webster, 
Fletcher,  and  Jonson  will  begin  the  new  undertak- 
ing. A  series  of  "  Temple  Classics  "  will  be  started 
shortly  with  "Faust,"  Bacon's  "  Essays,"  More's 
"  Utopia,"  and  De  Quincey's  "  Opium  Eater," 

Hector  Malot,  the  French  novelist,  being  close 
upon  sixty-six,  proposes  to  publish  a  farewell  vol- 
ume which  will  serve  as  an  autobiography  and  a 
key  to  his  romances,  all  of  which,  he  declares,  are 
drawn  from  the  life. 

Lady  Tennyson,  on  her  death-bed,  left  a  striking 
piece  of  annotation  to  be  appended  to  her  hus- 
band's works.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
differences  of  style  between  "  The  Coming  of 
Arthur,"  "The  Passing  of  Arthur,"  and  other  of 
the  idyls,  and  she  said  to  her  son,  commanding 
him  to  see  to  it  that  the  matter  was  mentioned  in 
new  editions  of  Tennyson  :  "  He  said  '  The  Com- 
ing of  Arthur'  and  '  The  Passing  of  Arthur'  are 
purposely  simpler  in  style  than  the  other  idyls  as 
dealing  with  the  awfulness  of  birth  and  death." 


Ivory 


/         n        KV 


Soap 

"A  good  complexion  needs 
no  artificial  toning  or  height- 
ening." Use  a  pure  soap 
like  the  Ivory  and  leave 
nature  to  do  the  rest. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cinti. 

The  Macmillan  Company 

Publish  this  Day : 

MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD'S  NEW  NOVEL 

A  Sequel  to  "Marcella," 

SIR    GEORGE    TRESSADY 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 

Author  of  "  Marcella,"  "The  History  of  David 
Grieve,"  "  Robert  Elsraere,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc. 
2  volumes.     i6mo.     Buckram.     $2.00. 

"The  story  is  even  stronger  than  '  Marcella.' " — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"Altogether  the  best  thing  she  has  done." — 
The  Evangelist,  New  York. 

"  Shows  her  at  her  best  in  point  of  literary 
skill." — Advance,  Chicago. 

"An  immensely  fascinating  story."  —  Chicago 
Daily  News, 

"  The  best  story  that  Mrs.  Ward  has  yet  told." 
— Buffalo  Commercial. 

"A  novel  that  gives  distinct  promise  of  mani- 
festing, to  a  higher  degree  than  any  previous  work 
from  her  pen,  the  author's  capacity  for  vivid  and 
effective  portrayal  of  character." — Boston  Beacon. 

"  Is  anybody  writing  novels  of  her  kind  one- 
tenth  as  well,  and  has  the  uselessness  of  that 
'kind'  been  proved  as  yet?  Polemical  or  not, 
Mrs.  Ward  has  the  quiet  authority  which  means 
intellectual  power.  Behind  what  she  writes  is  one 
of  the  few  minds  of  modern  fiction  to  which  we 
can  look  for  tenderness,  joined  to  rigid  common 
sense.  She  is  not  the  faddist  that  the  dabsters  say 
she  is  ;  they  know  it  in  their  hearts  ;  and  no 
amount  of  behttlement  in  advance  will  prevent  the 
public's  taking  '  Sir  George  Tressady '  with  serious- 
ness."— New  York  Tribune. 


BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

Uniform    with    the    above,    now    in    the 
70th    Thousand. 

Marcella. 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward. 

With  a  new  Photogravure  Portrait.  In  two  vol- 
umes, small  i2mo,  bound  in  polished  buckram, 
in  box,  price  $2.00. 

"  It  is  a  noteworthy  book,  a  continuation  of  what 
may  be  called  the  '  problem  series  '  from  the  same 
pen  which  begins  with  '  Robert  Elsmere.' " — 
Daily  News,  London. 

"  It  is  a  great  novel,  and  comes  just  short  of  be- 
ing the  greatest." — Boston  Herald. 

"  '  Marcella'  is  a  singularly  noble  and  impressive 
Story." — Daily  Chronicle,  London. 

"The  power  of  genius  is  in  the  book,  and  in  one 
of  its  best  forms." — Public  Opinion. 


Robert  Elsmere. 

i2mo.     Cloth.     $1.00. 


The  History  of  David  Grieve 

i2mo.    Cloth.    $1.00.    Inpaper  covers,  50  cents. 


'MARCELLA,"   also   bound  in  cloth,   i2mo, 
$1.00,  or  in  paper  covers,  50  cents. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


September  28,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Hedonists  for  a  Day. 
The  gay,  blue  cover  of  Harold  Frederic's  ' '  March 
Hares,"  with  its  lively  little  colony  of  hares  sport- 
ing in  a  March  gale,  indicates  a  less  strenuous 
mood  on  the  part  of  the  author  than  went  to  the 
making  of  "  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware," 
and  hints,  too,  at  the  half- fantastic  nature  of  the 
tale.  It  is  the  story  of  one  day's  happenings  for 
the  most  part,  and  although  the  two  people  who 
spend  the  day  in  one  another's  company  are  not  as 
mad  as  March  hares,  they  are  unconventional 
enough  to  give  a  constant  element  of  the  unex- 
pected to  the  recital  of  their  doings.  That,  in- 
deed, is  the  charm  of  the  book.  The  reader 
never  knows  what  is  coming,  and  he  abandons 
himself  contentedly  to  a  situation  whose  piquancy 
has  a  tinge  of  Arabian  Nights  adventure  to  it. 

Mr.  Frederic  has  chosen  an  English  environment 
for  his  story,  and  places  the  opening  scene  on 
Westminster  Bridge,  in  London,  in  the  early  morn- 
ing. Here  David  Mosscrop  lounges,  buried  in 
morose  reflections  as  he  watches  the  passing  stream 
of  humanity.  His  mood  of  depression  and  physical 
disturbance,  due  to  a  night's  excess,  is  no  new 
thing  in  his  experience,  but  it  extends  for  the  first 
time  to  hovering  thoughts  of  suicide.  Thither,  too, 
comes  Vestalia,  a  beautiful  young  woman,  who, 
.  having  failed  to  make  an  honest  living,  has  re- 
solved desperately  to  make  a  dishonest  one.  It  is 
at  this  crucial  moment  for  both  that  they  meet  and 
come  to  one  another's  aid.  David  perceives  her 
poverty,  though  not  her  new  resolve,  and  the  fancy 
seizes  him  to  make  the  fair  unknown  his  guest  for 
the  day.  They  breakfast  together  in  a  gay  mood, 
and  he  dispenses  hospitality  with  a  lavish  hand, 
ignoring  for  the  time  the  meagreness  of  his  income. 
He  fits  her  out  with  such  accessories  as  she  needs, 
and  they  wander  over  London  together,  taking  in 
the  Museum  and  the  Zoological  Garden,  lunching 
together,  and  finishing  the  day  with  a  fish  dinner  at 
Greenwich.  A  delightful  sense  of  comradeship 
binds  them  together  more  and  more,  and  when 
night  falls  and  he  installs  her  in  chambers  adjoin- 
ing his  own,  vacated  temporarily  by  their  owner,  he 
gives  himself  up  to  dreams  of  a  pleasant  morrow. 
Disappointment  awaits  him,  but  we  will  not  spoil 
the  interest  by  penetrating  further  into  the  story. 
This  is  a  bare  outline  of  a  situation  so  deftly 
handled  that  its  grimmer  features  are  kept  well  in 
the  background.  Both  of  the  two  thrust  aside  all 
thought  but  the  pleasure  of  the  hour,  and  if 
Vestalia's  conduct  is  not  altogether  dictated  by 
starched  propriety,  none  the  less  she  makes  an  in- 
teresting heroine.  Mr.  Frederic  seems  of  late  to 
have  lost  the  art  of  painting  a  woman  with  charm, 
whether  saint  or  sinner,  and  Vestalia  has  not  a  win- 
ning personality.  Neither  has  the  other  heroine, 
an  American  girl  who  is  traveling  in  Europe  with 
her  father,  Mr.  Laban  Skinner,  of  Paris,  Ky.,  and 
who  captures  a  Scotch  earl  on  the  way.  For  her 
existence,  Daisy  Miller  is  remotely  responsible. 
She  belongs  to  that  increasing  gallery  of  American 
girls  presented  from  the  point  of  view  of  an  Ameri- 
can author  who  is  studying  his  countrymen  and 
countrywomen  from  across  the  water,  and  her 
Americanisms  are  rampant  in  consequence. 

The  whole  book,  indeed,  has  a  strongly  trans- 
atlantic flavor.  Like  "  The  Damnation  of  Theron 
Ware,"  it  shows  a  new  stage  of  development  in 
the  author,  and  is  little  like  those  early  books  of 
his  which  first  won  him  reputation.  There  is  more 
subtlety  and  finish  in  it,  less  of  force  and  youthful 
vigor. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Journey  through  Rural  England. 
A  journey  through  rural  England,  interspersed 
with  visits  to  the  cathedral  towns,  forms  the  subject 
of  "  A  Cathedral  Pilgrimage,"  by  Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 
It  is  written  in  a  sprightly  vein,  and  reveals  such  a 
depth  of  genuine  enthusiasm  that  we  may  forgive 
a  slight  tendency  to  gush.  Some  fourteen  cathe- 
drals are  visited  in  turn,  all  of  the  most  famous 
ones  being  included.  Each  one  is  described  with  a 
wealth  of  detail,  frequently  from  several  points  of 
view  ;  and  though  neither  illustrations  nor  maps 
are  included,  every  effort  is  made  to  bring  a  pict- 
ure vividly  before  the  mental  eye.  The  history  of 
each  one  is  investigated,  and  where  the  facts 
have  seized  the  fancy  of  the  writer,  they  are  ex- 
pounded at  length.  The  towns  they  passed 
through,  the  inns  they  stopped  at,  are  not 
slighted,  and  rural  England  is  set  forth  in  its 
pleasantest  aspect,  with  appreciation  flowing  forth 
on  every  page. 

Though  the  book  is  designed  for  "true  cathe- 
dral lovers  to  whom  destiny  has  forbidden  the  de- 
light of  personal  knowledge  and  intimacy,"  it  is 
probable  that  it  will  be  more  popular  with  those 
who  are  not  cut  off  from  this  pleasure,  and  that  it 
will  prove  a  convenient  little  volume  of  reference  to 
succeeding  travelers  in  cathedral  towns. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


. 


Hutton's  "Literary  Landmarks  of  Venice." 
A  little  volume  which  fits  into  a  niche  awaiting  it 
is  Laurence    Hutton's  "  Literary   Landmarks    of 
Venice."    In  the  nature  of  a  guide-book,  it  con- 
cerns itself  with  but  one  aspect  of  Venice,  and  is 


written  for  English-speaking  visitors  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  houses  occupied  by  noted  men  and 
women  of  letters  who  have  dwelt  for  a  season  in 
the  famous  city.  Of  these,  certain  names  rise 
quickly  enough  to  mind.  Byron  is  closely  identi- 
fied with  Venice,  and  so  are  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning  ;  Howells's  "  Venetian 
Life,"  the  book  among  all  his  woiks  for  which 
there  is  the  most  constant  call,  keeps  in  mind  his 
days  as  consul  there  ;  and  it  will  be  remembered 
that  Constance  Fenimore  Woolson  died  in  Venice, 
though  she  lies  buried  in  Rome. 

But  these  few,  and  others  as  easily  recalled, 
form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  many  concern- 
ing whom  Mr.  Hutton  has  gathered  information 
with  much  patient  research.  Upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred writers  make  up  his  list,  the  house  where 
each  one  lived  being  identified  wherever  it  is  pos- 
sible. In  some  cases  illustrations  are  added,  and 
many  details  are  given  which  will  be  of  interest  to 
all  who  like  to  season  their  travels  with  visits  to 
such  literary  landmarks  as  Mr.  Hutton  describes. 
The  book  will  be  welcomed  not  only  for  the  in- 
formation contained,  but  for  its  literary  quality  and 
the  pleasant  spirit  of  appreciation  it  discloses. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00.  , 


Publishers'  Announcements. 

Among  the  fall  announcements  of  the  Macmillan 
Company  are  : 

"The  Choir  Invisible,"  by  James  Lane  Allen;  new 
volumes  in  the  translation  of  the  novels  of  Honore  de 
Balzac,  edited  by  George  Saintsbury;  "  William  Shake- 
speare, a  Critical  Study,"  translated  by  William  Archer 
from  the  Norwegian  of  Georg  Brandes  ;  a  new  edition 
of  the  Rev.  Stopford  A,  Brooke's  "  English  Litera- 
ture"; a  new  edition  of  "Browning,"  with  prefatory 
notices  and  explanatory  notes  by  Augustine  Birrell ; 
an  abridged  one-volume  edition  of  Bryce's  "Ameri- 
can Commonwealth " ;  "  The  Bible  in  Old  English 
Writers,"  by  Albert  S.  Cook ;  "  Taquisara,"  a  new 
story  of  Italian  life,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  ;  "  The  Nor- 
folk Broads,"  by  Mrs.  Anna  Bohman  Dodd,  illustrated 
by  Joseph  Pennell  ;  "  At  the  Gate  of  the  Fold,"  by  J.  S. 
Fletcher;  "Hampshire  Vignettes,"  by  the  author  of 
"  Mile.  Ixe " ;  "  Victorian  Influences,"  a  volume  of 
essays  by  Frederic  Harrison;  "The  Year  after  the 
Armada,"  by  Martin  A.  S.  Hume;  "The  Other 
House,"  by  Henry  James;  "Jewish  Social  Life  in  the 
Middle  Ages,"  by  Israel  Abraham;  "Soldiers' Stories," 
by  Rudyard  Kipling  ;  "  African  Travels,"  by  Miss  Kings- 
ley;  "Gutter  Children,"  by  Phil  May;  "The  Oriel 
Window,"  by  Mrs.  Molesworth ;  "  A  Genealogy  of 
Morals "  and  "  Beyond  Good  and  Evil  Poems,"  by 
Friederich  Nietzsche  ;  and  other  books. 

Among  Harper  &  Brothers'  new  fall  announce- 
ments are  : 

"The  Dwarf's  Tailor  and  Other  Fairy  Tales,"  col- 
lected by  Zoe  Dana  Underhill ;  "  History  of  the  Ger- 
man Struggle  for  Liberty,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow ; 
"  Green  Fire :  A  Romance,"  by  Fiona  Macleod ;  "  A 
Gentleman's  Gentleman :  Being  Certain  Passages  from 
the  Life  and  Strange  Adventures  of  Sir  Nicolas  Steele, 
Bart.,  as  Related  by  his  Valet,  Hildebrand  Bigg,"  by 
Max  Pembertou  ;  the  second  volume  of  "  The  Constitu- 
tional History  of  the  United  States,"  by  George  Ticknor 
Curtis;  "Shakespeare,  the  Boy,"  by  Dr.  William  J. 
Rolfe  ;  a  new  edition  of  "  Harper's  Dictionary  of  Clas- 
sical Literature  and  Antiquities,"  edited  by  Harry 
Thurston  Peck  ;  "  Aspects  of  Fiction  and  Other  Vent- 
ures in  Criticism,"  by  Brander  Matthews  ;  "  Impressions 
and  Experiences,"  by  W.  D.  Howells ;  "In  the  First 
Person,"  a  novel,  by  Maria  Louise  Pool ;  "Whist  Laws 
and  Whist  Decisions,"  by  Major-General  A.  W.  Dray- 
son  ;  "The  Money  We  Need,"  by  Henry  Loomis  Nel- 
son ;  "  Robinson  Crusoe's  Money,"  by  David  A.  Wells  ; 
"  Alone  in  China  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Julian  Ralph  ; 
"  In  the  Old  Herrick  House  and  Other  Stories,"  by 
Ellen  Douglas  Deland ;  "  Limitations,"  a  novel,  by  E. 
F.  Benson  ;  "  Love  in  the  Backwoods,"  two  stories,  by 
Langdon  E.  Mitchell;  "Bound  in  Shallows,"  by  Eva 
Wilder  Brodhead  ;  "Clarissa  Furiosa,"  by  W.  E.  Nor- 
ris  ;  "The  Relations  of  Literature  and  Life,"  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner;  "A  Rebellious  Heroine,"  by  John 
Kendrick  Bangs ;  "  George  Washington,"  by  Professor 
Woodrow  Wilson  ;  and  other  books. 


New  Publications. 
"  Christine,"  by  Adeline  Sergeant,  and  "Joshua 
Wray,"   by  Hans  Stevenson    Beattie,   have  been 
issued  in  paper  covers  by  the  American  Publishers 
Corporation,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

"  Heaven  Every  Day  ;  or,  Common-Sense  Chris- 
tianity," by  Theodore  F.  Seward,  a  layman's 
thoughts  on  religious  topics  which  have  had  a 
formative  influence  in  his  life,  has  been  published 
by  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Origin,  Meaning,  and  Application  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,"  by  John  Bach  McMaster  (whose 
portrait  is  given  as  a  frontispiece),  and  "The 
Higher  Education  as  a  Training  for  Business,"  by 
Harry  Pratt  Judson,  have  been  published  by  Henry 
Altemus,  Philadelphia. 

"  The  Eye  and  its  Care,"  by  Frank  Allport, 
M.  D.,  is  an  illustrated  hand-book  intended  not  for 
medical  students  or  practitioners,  but  for  school- 
teachers, advanced  pupils,  and  those  interested  in 
educational  matters  and  ocular  hygiene.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ; 
price,  Ji.oo. 

A  book  on  which  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone  has 
long  been  working  has  recently  been  issued  with 
the  title  "Studies  Subsidiary  to  the  Works  of 
Bishop  Butler."  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
first  of  which  is  devoted  to  Butler,  his  method  and 
its  application  to  the  Scriptures,  his  censors,  Butler 
compared  with  the  ancients,  his  mental  qualities, 
points  of  his  positive  teaching,  his  theology  and 
metaphysics,  the  Butler-Clarke  controversy,  his 
celebrity,  and   his  influence.     In  the  second  part, 


"  Subsidiary,"  are  essays  on  the  future  life,  "  Neces- 
sity or  Determinism,"  "Teleology,"  "Miracle," 
"  The  Mediation  of  Christ,"  and  "  Probability  as 
the  Guide  of  Life."  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2,00. 

"The  Scenery  of  Switzerland,"  by  Sir  John  Lub- 
bock, banker,  statesman,  and  naturalist,  is  a  study 
of  the  many  interesting  problems  presented  by  the 
physical  geography  of  that  country.  The  .first 
chapters  are  on  "The  Geology  of  Switzerland," 
"  The  Origin  of  Mountains,"  "The  Mountains  of 
Switzerland,"  "  Ice  and  Snow,"  "  The  Former 
Extension  of  Glaciers,"  "  Valleys,"  "  Action  of 
Rivers,"  "  Directions  of  Rivers,"  "  Lakes,"  and 
"The  Influence  of  Strata  upon  Scenery,"  and 
thereafter  follow  fourteen  more  on  the  various 
parts  of  Switzerland,  concluding  with  a  general 
summary.  The  book  is  provided  with  photo- 
graphs, maps,  and  diagrams.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


Swinburne's  Verses  for  His  Mother. 
The  place  of  honor  in  the  Nineteenth  Century  for 
September  is  given  to  a  poem  by  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne,  written  for  the  birthday  of  the  author's 
mother.  It  is  entitled  "  The  High  Oaks — Barking 
Hall,  July  19th,  1896,"  and  the  opening  stanzas  are 
as  follows  : 

"  Fourscore  years  and  seven 
Light  and  dew  from  heaven 
Have  fallen  with  dawn  on  these  glad  woods  each  day 
Since  here  was  born,  even  here, 
A  birth  more  bright  and  dear 
Than  ever  a  younger  year 
Hath  seen  or  shall  till  all  these  pass  away, 
Even  all  the  imperious  pride  of  these, 
The  woodland  ways  majestic  now  with  towers  of  trees. 

"  Love  itself  hath  naught 
Touched  of  tenderest  thought 
With  holiest  hallowing  of  memorial  grace 
For  memory,  blind  with  bliss, 
To  love,  to  clasp,  to  kiss, 
So  sweetly  strange  as  this, 
The  sense  that  here  the  sun  first  hailed  her  face, 
A  babe  at  Her  glad  mother's  breast, 
And  here  again  beholds  it  more  beloved  and  blest." 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A   Glance  Around. 

While  San  Francisco  is  suffering  from  a  species  of 
theatrical  coma,  with  only  the  Columbia,  Alcazar, 
and  Tivoli  open,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  is 
going  on  in  other  cities. 

In  Paris,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  the  in- 
habitants are  away  in  the  country  and  the  stars  are 
giving  performances  at  the  summer  resorts,  the 
Corotfdie-Franca.se  is  giving  Brieu's  "  L" Evasion  " 
and  Coquelin  has  just  created  a  new  rdle  in 
"Jacques  Callot."  Another  novelty  is  Feydeau's 
"Dindon"  at  the  Palais  Royal.  "  Les  Deux 
Gosses"  has  passed  its  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
performance  at  the  Ambigu,  "  Maman  Gateau," 
another  lively  comedy,  is  enjoying  a  run  at  the  The- 
atre de  la  Rcpubtique,  and  "  Le  True  d'Arthur  " 
is  still  on  at  the  Cluny.  while  "  La  Fatote"  and 
"  Le  Coffret  "  are  showing  the  same  kind  of  thing 
at  the  Folies-Dramatiques  and  Dejazet,  respect- 
ively. "The  Tour  of  the  World"  is  on  at  the 
Chatelet,  and  at  a  recent  matinee  the  receipts 
amounted  to  twelve  thousand  francs.  In  the  way 
of  music,  the  Optfra  is  presenting  the  standard 
repertoire,  and  revivals  of  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corne- 
ville"and  "Miss  Hellyet "  occupy  the  Gaile  and 
the  Bouffes-Parisiennes. 

In  London,  the  great  novelty  is  Sir  Henry 
Irving's  revival  of  "Cymbeline,"  produced  last 
Monday  night.  It  is,  of  course,  a  success.  Sir 
Henry  has  reversed  the  usual  order  of  things  by 
himself  playing  Iachimo,  instead  of  Posthumus, 
and  the  latter  rdle  is  quite  dwarfed  by  comparison. 
Ellen  Terry  is  the  Imogen  ;  Genevieve  Ward  is 
the  queen  ;  and  Frederick  Robinson,  who  has 
joined  Irving's  forces  after  many  years  in  America, 
is  the  Belarius.  Alma  Tadema  advised  the  actor- 
manager  as  to  the  stage  settings,  which  are  said  to 
be  very  fine.  Wilson  Barrett  and  the  Lyric  com- 
pany opened  the  New  Brixton  Theatre  on  Monday 
night  with  "  The  Sign  of  the  Cross,"  and  two 
nights  later  the  first  performance  of  "The  Two 
Little  Vagabonds" — an  adaptation  of  "  Les  Deux 
Gosses "  —  was  given.  John  Coleman  opened 
Drury  Lane  last  Saturday  night  with  a  new  drama, 
"The  Duchess  of  Coolgardie."  Beerbohm  Tree's 
company  are  playing  "  Henry  the  Fourth  "  at  the 
Grand  Islington,  and  "The  Telephone  Girl"  is  a 
great  success  at  the  Metropole. 

In  New  York,  John  Drew  in  "  Rosemary  "  is  the 
success  of  the  season,  with  Sothern  in  "  An  Enemy 
to  the  King,"  "  The  Geisha,"  at  Daly's,  and  Francis 
Wilson  in  "  Half  a  King  "  following.    "  The  Liar"  ! 
is  the  only  rank  failure  counted  so  far,  and  it  was  i 
promptly  taken  off  to  make  room  for  Bret  Harte's  I 
"  Sue,"    which      our     New    York    correspondent  [ 
discusses    elsewhere    in    this    issue.      The    melo-  I 
dramas    are    "Under    the    Polar    Star"    at    the  i 
Academy,    "The    Girl    I    Left    Behind    Me"    at  j 
the    Columbus,    and    "  Human    Hearts "    at    the 
People's.     In  light  opera,  Jeff  de  Angelis  is  still 
singing  "  The  Caliph""  at  the  Broadway,  De  Wolf 
Hopper  is  singing  "El  Capitan  "  at  the  Harlem 
Opera  House,  and    Hammerstein's    new  "Santa 
Maria "   was  produced   at  Olympia  last    Monday 
night.     At  the  Fifth  Avenue  there  is  a  lively  Gallic 
farce,  "  Lost,  Strayed,  or  Stolen." 

In  Chicago,  the  leading  theatrical  attractions  are 
Otis  Skinner  as  a  star  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
the  Holland  Brothers  in  their  third  week  at  Mc- 
Vicker's,  Louis  James  in  his  repertoire  at  the  Hay- 
market,  "Thoroughbred"  at  Hooley's,  and  (com- 
mencing to-morrow  night)  "  In  Gay  New  York"  at 
the  Columbia. 

Finally,  the  very  latest  news  from  Australia, 
brought  by  Blanche  Walsh,  who  reached  here  last 
Thursday,  is  that  "  A  Trip  to  Chinatown  "  is  having 
an  enormous  run  ;  Mrs.  Potter  is  doing  well  with 
"Joseph  of  Canaan,"  a  Biblical  play  written  by  a 
Unitarian  minister,  which  was  described  in  the 
Argonaut  a  number  of  months  ago  ;  and  that  Nat 
Goodwin  has  to  change  his  play  constantly  in  order 
to  have  any  houses  at  all. 


Last  Week  of  the  Frawley  Company. 
The  Frawley  players  have  been  presenting 
Sardou's  "  Agnes,"  under  the  title  of  "  In  Spite  of 
All,"  at  the  Columbia  this  week.  The  first  per- 
formance was  marred  by  several  hitches,  and  the 
actors  were  not  letter-perfect  in  their  lines,  but 
this  was  rectified  on  Tuesday  night,  and  the  per- 
formance has  since  grown  steadily  in  popularity. 
It  will  be  given  for  the  last  times  this  (Saturday) 
z.aH  til-morrow  evenings. 

.  :=  last  week  of  the  Frawley  Company  will  be- 
Manday  night  ;    they   are  to   go  to  Los 


Angeles  for  a  brief  engagement,  and  then  to 
Honolulu  to  open  the  new  opera-house  there,  re- 
turning to  this  city  with  new  plays  about  the  holi- 
day season.  A  number  of  requests  for  various 
plays  to  be  given  during  the  last  week  have  been 
sent  in  to  the  box-office,  but  the  admirers  of  "  The 
Lost  Paradise  "  were  so  greatly  in  the  majority  that 
it  is  to  be  given  throughout  the  week.  It  is  a 
strong  drama,  dealing  with  the  labor  problem,  and 
will  be  presented  by  an  excellent  cast. 

"School"  at  the  Alcazar. 

The  performances  of  "  Divorce  "  at  the  Alcazar 
this  week  have  been  better  than  anything  yet  done 
by  the  new  stock  company,  and  San  Francisco  is 
beginning  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Alcazar 
has  a  clever  little  organization  that  can  be  relied  on 
to  give  standard  plays  at  most  ridiculously  popular 
prices. 

On  Monday  the  sterling  comedy  "School" 
will  be  given.  As  an  incentive  to  literary  work 
the  management  offers  three  prizes  of  $15,  $10, 
and  $5  for  the  best  three  criticisms  on  the  per- 
formance written  by  pupils  in  the  schools  of  San 
Francisco  and  vicinity.  The  cast  of  "School"  is 
as  follows :  Lord  Beaufoy,  John  T.  Sullivan  ; 
Beau  Farintosh,  J.  B.  Polk  ;  Dr.  Sutcliffe.  Harold 
Vizard  ;  Jack  Poyntz,  Frank  Doane  ;  Mr.  Krux, 
Carl  Smith  ;  Mrs.  Sutcliffe,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Bates  ; 
Bella,  May  Buckley  ;  Naomi  Tighe,  Amy  Lee  ; 
and  the  young  ladies  of  the  seminary  by  Hallie 
Foley.  Agnes  Castro,  Chase,  Powell,  Du  Vaull. 
Langdon,  and  others. 

End  of  the  Tivoli  Grand-Opera  Season. 

The  last  nights  of  the  season  of  grand  opera  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House  are  being  devoted  to  a 
handsome  presentation  of  Verdi's  "  Aida."  The 
cast  includes  Mme.  Natali  and  Ida  Valerga  alter- 
nating as  Aida,  Miss  Bernice  Holmes  as  Amneris, 
Signor  Michelena  and  Rhys  Thomas  alternating 
as  Radames.  Signor  Maurice  de  Vries  and  John  J. 
Raffael  in  the  rdle  of  Amonasro,  Signor  Abramoff 
as  Ramsis,  the  high  priest,  and  Signor  Napoleoni 
as  the  King. 

The  next  opera  will  be  an  elaborate  revival  of 
Balfe's  romaotic  work,  "  Satanella,"  in  which  Elvia 
Crox  Seabrooke,  a  soubrette  well  known  in  the 
East,  will  makt-  her  first  appearance  in  this  city,  as 
will  also  Maurice  Darcy,  a  light  comedian  and 
baritone.  Signor  Abramoff  is  especially  engaged 
for  the  role  of  Arimanes. 

This  opera  will  give  way,  after  its  run,  to  an 
elaborate  production  of  the  ■  burlesque  entitled 
"The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  revised  by  Ferris 
Hartman.  It  is  said  to  be  brimful  of  mirth, 
music,  dancing,  and  skits  upon  the  latest  fads  of 
the  day. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 
The  Baldwin  Theatre  is  to  remain  closed  until 
Monday  night,  October  5th,  when  "  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda"  will  be  given  its  first  performance  in 
San  Francisco.  So  many  people  have  read  An- 
thony Hope's  novel,  on  which  it  is  founded,  and 
the  reports  of  the  play,  as  given  by  E.  H.  Sothern 
in  New  York,  are  so  enthusiastic  that  there  is  a 
lively  interest  in  the  production,  and  the  manage- 
ment, in  response  to  the  lively  demand  for  seats 
expected,  will  have  the  box-office  open  for  the  sale 
of  seats  next  Wednesday  morning  instead  of  on 
Thursday,  as  usual. 

The  leading  members  of  the  company  who  will 
present  the  play  are  James  K.  Hackett  and  Isabel 
Irving.  Mr.  Hackett  is  a  talented  young  American 
actor,  and  has  made  a  reputation  for  himself  in  a 
variety  of  rfiles.  One  of  the  best  of  these  was 
Daingerfield  in  "The  Home  Secretary."  Miss 
Irving  is  better  known  in  this  city,  where  she  has 
had  a  large  number  of  admirers  for  several  years. 
Others  in  the  cast  will  be  Charles  Walcot,  Howard 
Gould,  Maud  Odell,  Walter  S.  Hale,  and  R.  J. 
Dustan. 


Notes. 
"Tennessee's  Partner,"  Scott  Marble's  comedy- 
drama  founded  on  Bret  Harte's  story,  has  a  record 
of  more  than  five  hundred  performances. 

Charles  Lecocq  refuses  to  have  "La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot "  revived  in  Paris,  for  the  reason 
that  no  manager  will  guarantee  him  a  sufficiently 
good  company. 

"Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  French  provinces.  It  is  announced  as 
" '  Le  Petit  Lord'  de  Jacques  Lemaire,  Schur- 
mann,  et  Burnett." 

Nellie  Sennett,  a  clever  English  singer  and 
dancer,  is  one  of  the  principal  persons  with  the 
Broadway  comedians  who  will  soon  be  seen  at  the 
Columbia  in  a  new  farce-comedy,  "  Town  Topics," 

"  Humanity,"  which  has  just  been  taken  off  at 
the  Columbus  Theatre  in  New  York,  will  be  the 
first  play  presented  by  Joseph  Grismer  and  Phoebe 
Davies  when  they  come  to  the  Columbia  Theatre 
after  "Trilby." 

"Trilby,"  presented  by  the  company  A.  M. 
Palmer  sent  to  Australia,  where  it  had  a  gratifying 
success,  is  to  follow  the  Frawley  Company  at  the 
Columbia.  Reuben  Fax  is  the  Svengali  of  the  cast, 
Edith  Cranz  the  Trilby,  and  the  other  rdles  are 
taken  by  Jennie  Reiffarth,  Charles  Canfield,  A.  W. 


Morrison,  H.  R.  Harwood,  and  some  new  English 
people. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  by  Messrs. 
Friedlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  for  a  season  of  twelve 
performances  of  new  and  successful  German  plays 
by  the  dramatic  company  from  the  Berliner  Stadt 
Theatre.     They  will  take  place  in  May  next. 

Harry  Corson  Clarke's  Herr  Krafft,  in  "  In 
Spite  of  All,"  is  hiade  up  in  clever  imitation  of 
Mansfield's  Baron  Chevrial  in  "A  Parisian  Ro- 
mance," and  Mr.  Clarke  gives  his  theatrical  man- 
ager not  a  few  of  the  mannerisms  of  the  decrepit 
viveur, 

Georgia  Cayvan,  who  always  had  a  rather  ex- 
pansive back,  is  now  so  stout  that  she  quotes  the 
old  lady  who  said  :  "  I  am  so  fat  that  I  pray  for  a 
disappointment  to  make  me  thin,  but  no  sooner 
does  the  disappointment  come  than  joy  at  the  pros- 
pect of  getting  thin  makes  me  fatter  than  ever." 

When  Anne  O'Neill  retired  from  William  Crane's 
company  to  marry  Representative  H.  C.  Miner,  it 
was  rumored  that  Blanche  Bates  was  to  fill  the 
place  made  vacant  by  her.  She  has  decided,  how- 
ever, to  remain  with  Frawley's  company,  and  Miss 
Effie  Shannon  will  be  Crane's  leading  lady  for  next 
season. 

E.  J.  Henley,  whose  voice  broke  down  in  1894, 
will  soon  make  his  return  to  the  stage  under  A.  M. 
Palmer's  management.  It  will  be  in  a  revival  of 
"The  Price  of  Silence,"  an  adaptation  of  a  Ger- 
man piece  known  as  "The  Blackmailer."  Mr. 
Henley  made  quite  a  success  in  it  a  number  of 
years  ago  as  the  disreputable  brother  who  demands 
a  price  for  his  silence  concerning  a  family  scandal. 

Marie  Van  Zandt  is  to  sing  again  in  Paris  after 
an  absence  of  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  there  was  a  terrific  row  over  her 
condition  at  her  last  appearance,  and  the  Paris 
papers,  boasting  of  their  forgiving  spirit,  say  that 
"  it  is  permitted  to  an  actress  to  crook  the  knee,  but 
not  the  elbow."  However,  she  is  to  sing  there 
from  November  20th  to  January  20th,  in  "  Lakme"  " 
and  "  Manon."  This  will  be  her  first  essay  in  the 
latter  rdle. 

Miss  Luckie  Thurlow,  who  has  been  suing  the 
Tutti-Frutti  man,  Adams,  for  breach  of  promise, 
proposes  to  return  to  the  stage.  "  I've  got  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  love-letters  from  Mr.  Adams," 
she  said,  recently,  to  the  reporters  ;  "  they  are  full 
of  sentiment,  and  I  shall  read  one  of  them  aloud 
on  the  stage  every  night.  At  every  performance 
I  shall  wear  the  locket  containing  Mr.  Adams's 
picture  and  the  engagement-ring  he  gave  me." 
Nice  girl,  that  1 

Miss  Sadie  £onnelly,  a  young  actress  playing 
minor  parts  in  minor  companies,  is  in  New  York  at 
present,  and,  a  few  nights  ago,  had  a  most  un- 
usual experience.  She  received  a  box  of  violets  all 
the  way  from  California,  and  placing  them  by  her 
bedside,  closed  the  window  and  went  to  sleep. 
When  she  awoke  in  the  morning,  she  was,  like 
Byron,  famous,  for  the  perfume  of  the  flowers  had 
given  her  hysteria  and  semi-paralysis.  At  last  ac- 
counts she  was  doing  well.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  her  press-agent. 

The  opening  of  the  New  York  season  of  grand 
opera  will  take  place  on  November  16th.  Lassalle, 
who  has  been  away  from  this  country  for  two  years, 
will  make  his  re-appearance  in  "  Faust,"  and  the 
cast  will  also  include  Mesdames  Melba  and  Man- 
telli  and  the  two  De  Reszkes.  He  will  also  sing  in 
"  L'Africaine "  with  Mme.  Calv6  in  the  title-rdle 
and  the  De  Reszkes  and  Pol  Plancon  in  the  cast. 
On  the  second  night  of  the  season  Emma  Eames 
will  make  her  American  re-appearance  as  Eva  in 
"  Die  Meistersinger."  David  Bispham  will  make 
his  d6but  with  the  company  on  the  same  occasion 
in  the  rdle  of  Beckmesser. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernhstinb  Kkkling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 

The   Grand    Opera   Season.     Return   of    the   Favorites. 
Every  Evening.    Verdi's  Divine  Inspiration, 

-:-       .A-  I  33  .A.       -:- 

Next— Balfe's  Romantic  Opera SATATTELLA 

Look  Out  For. .  THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD 

Popalar  Prices 25  and  50  cento 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlanobr,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

"  Au  Revoir."     Farewell  Week  of 

THE  FRAWLEY  COMPANY 

Commencing  Monday,  September  28th.     In  Deference  to 
Many  Requests,  De  Mille  and  Belasco's 

-:-   THE    LOST    PARADISE    -:- 


October  5th     TRILBY 

ALCAZAR    THEATRE. 

Belasco,  Doane  &  Jordan.  ..Lessees  and  Managers 
Rose  Matine'e  To-Day  at  2  o'clock. 

Last  Performances  of DIYOE  CE 

Monday,  September  28th.      An  Elaborate  Production  of 
the  Sterling  Comedy, 

-:-     S  C  XX  O  O  Xj     -:- 

An   Unapproachable  Cast.    A  Bevy  of  Pretty  Girls. 

Prices:  15,  15.  35,  and  50  cents;  Matinees  Saturday 

and  Sunday,  15,  25,  and  35  cents.    Telephone,  Black  091. 


So  you  think  that  "delicious" 
"  dainty  "  "  inspiring,"  when  said 
about  tea,  are  hifalutin  ? 

You  don't  know  tea.  Schill- 
ing's Best  justifies  every  word 
of  it. 

At  grocers'  in  packages. 


M//j  1  TIL/I  A  l\l'  c:  Purjj    Delicious  Flavor. 

rv  ni  I  IVIMIV   O  Mii  with  boiling  milk  or 

INSTANTANEOUS  water,  and  it's  made. 

/-*..>-.  ^-.  ^v  .    n-w-r-  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  So.. 

Chocolate.       PbniAiihia. 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1896. 


VOLUMES    I.   TO    XXXVIII. 


The  Thirty-eighth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXVIII.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  85.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  246 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

No  buckling — flat. 
No  cracking — soft. 
No  breaking — malleable. 
No  squirming — uniform. 
Every  sheet  guaranteed. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


September  28,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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THE    CONSUL    AT    TINGALING. 


Some  Reminiscences  of  His  Experiences. 


When  I  made  up  my  niind  to  apply  for  a  Fed- 
eral office,  I  went  out  of  business  and  devoted  my 
entire  time  to  tbe  matter  in  hand.  Everybody 
signed  my  application,  and  my  congressman  was 
confident  that  it  would  be  successful.  I  had  worked 
hard  for  the  administration,  and  the  leaders  of  my 
party  said  that  my  services  deserved  some  recogni- 
tion. 

Three  months  rolled  by,  and  I  found  that  no 
progress  had  been  made.  My  congressman  vfrote 
to  me  frequently,  and  tbe  President  replied  encour- 
agingly to  one  of  my  letters.  But  my  appointment 
was  delayed,  and  in  the  meantime  I  was  using  up 
my  small  capital. 

My  friends  advised  me  to  go  to  Washington, 
where  I  could  push  my  interests  better,  and  as  this 
seemed  reasonable,  I  packed  up  and  went  to  the 
capital  city. 

In  a  very  short  time,  I  was  on  intimate  terms 
with  hundreds  of  politicians  and  office-holders. 
My  intercourse  with  them  was  very  pleasant.  They 
all  took  an  active  interest  in  my  appointment,  and 
talked  it  over  with  me  at  our  lunches  and  suppers. 

Of  course  I  footed  the  bills  for  these  little  out- 
ings. 

At  the  end  of  two  months,  my  congressman 
rushed  into  my  room  one  day  in  a  state  of  excite- 
ment. 

"  Here  is  your  appointment,"  he  said:  hurriedly, 
"  and  I  can  tell  ypu  that  it  took  slick  work  to  get 
it.  You  will  never  know,  old  fellow,  how  much  I 
went  through  to  get  it  for  you." 

I  thanked  him  nervously,  and  opened  the  big 
document  It  was  my  commission  as  consul  at 
Tingaling. 

For  five  minutes  I  gloated  over  the  paper  in 
silence,  and  then  I  ventured  a  question. 

"Colonel,  I  would  like  to  know  why  this  place 
was  given  to  me  instead  of  the  post  I  asked  for." 

"  Because  you  were  considered  the  best  man  for 
it,"  was  the  reply.  "I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say 
more." 

This  was  complimentary,  and  I  felt  grateful  to 
the  administration  for  studying  my  case  so  closely. 

'•  How  much  is  the  salary  ?  "  was  my  next  ques- 
tion. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  was  the  answer,  "  that  will 
be  all  right.  I  must  go  to  the  House  now.  See  you 
later." 

"Hold  on,  colonel,"  I  shouted.  "Where  is 
Tingaling  ?" 

"Such  a  question,"  replied  the  colonel,  with  a 
laugh.  "  Don't  ask  it  again.  Everybody  knows 
where  Tingaling  is." 

He  walked  off  before  I  could  say  another  word, 
and  I  at  once  got  my  atlas  and  tried  to  hunt  up 
my  new  post.  A  search  of  two  hours  failed  to  find 
it  on  any  map,  and  I  closed  the  book  without 
knowing  whether  my  consulate  was  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  or  South  America. 

This  was  disappointing,  but  I  felt  better  when 
the  afternoon  papers  came  out.  They  announced 
my  appointment,  and  said  very  nice  things  about 
me.  None  of  them,  however,  stated  where  Tinga- 
ling was  located. 

The  next  day  I  called  at  the  State  Department 
and  went  through  the  usual  formalities  made  neces- 
sary by  my  commission. 

"  By  the  way,  where  is  Tingaling  ?"  I  asked  the 
Secretary. 

He  looked  at  me  thoughtfully  for  a  moment. 

"  Well,  that  is  a  singular  question,"  he  said  ; 
"everybody  ought  to  kuow  where  it  is.  Your 
commission  tells  you." 

"  No,  it  says  Tingaling,  Island  of  Tingaling." 

"  A  clerical  oversight,"  said  the  Secretary. 
"  We'll  have  it  corrected  when  McGosh  returns." 

"  What  is  the  salary,  Mr.  Secretary  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,  but  that  will  be  all  right.  When 
McGosh  returns  next  week,  he  will  tell  you  all 
about  it." 

The  great  man  waved  his  hand  and  I  took  my 
departure. 

All  that  week  I  haunted  the  hotels  and  news- 
paper offices,  asking  for  information  about  Tinga- 
ling. Nobody  knew  anything  definite,  and  all 
agreed  that  I  would  have  to  wait  for  McGosh. 

Once  in  my  desperation  I  visited  the  President. 
I  thanked  him  for  my  appointment,  and  begged 
him  to  tell  me  where  I  was  to  go. 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment. 

"  You  will  get  your  instructions  at  the  State  De- 
partment," he  answered,  curtly. 

I  left  more  perplexed  than  ever  ;  but  that  very 
day  I  was  lucky  enough  to  meet  a  sea-captain 
who  knew  the  location  of  Tingab'ng.  He  informed 
me  that  the  island  was  on  the  coast  of  China,  and 
was  claimed  by  both  the  French  and  Chinese.  The 
French  gave  it  a  different  name,  and  that  was  why 
I  had  failed  to  find  it  on  the  map.  This  was  also 
the  reason  why  so  little  was  known  about  it  at  the 
State  Department. 

McGosh  returned  the  following  week,  and  I  cor- 
nered him. 

"  Tingaling,"  said  he,  "belongs  to  France  one 
day  and  to  China  the  next.  The  next  steamer 
will  let  us  know  its  present  status.  You  are  to  be 
congratulate d.  The  island  has  a  delightful  climate, 
and  the  natives  live  to  be  one  hundred  years  old." 


"  And  the  salary  ?  " 

"  I  will  find  out.     Call  again  next  week." 

McGosh  made  me  feel  better,  and  during  the 
next  few  days  I  lunched  my  friends  and  had  a  good 
time.  The  newspapers  had  a  good  deal  to  say 
about  the  new  consul  at  Tingaling,  and  altogether 
I  enjoyed  myself,  and  began  to  appreciate  my  posi- 
tion. 

My  second  visit  to  McGosh  rudely  ended  my 
pleasant  dream.  This  time  he  was  very  cold  and 
business-like. 

"  You  are  expected  to  leave  next  week  for  Ting- 
aling," he  said.  "Your  post  pays  no  salary,  but 
the  fees  amount  to  about  eighty  dollars  a  year. 
You  can  live  on  that  if  you  will  follow  the  customs 
of  the  natives.  The  French  and  Chinese  are  fight- 
ing there  now,  but  you  can  probably  keep  out  of 
trouble." 

"  I  shall  resign  !  "  I  blurted  out,  angrily. 

"Very  well,  resign,"  was  the  cold-blooded  reply. 

That  night  I  quarreled  with  my  congressman 
and  took  a  homeward-bound  train.  My  resigna- 
tion was  sent  in  and  accepted,  and  I  gave  up 
political  life  forever. 

The  idiot  who  succeeded  me  at  Tingaling  died  of 
cholera  a  week  after  he  landed. — Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. 


A  Muddle  of  Novelists,   Publishers,  and  Players. 

The  dramatization  of  successful  novels  may 
eventually  lead  to  international  complications. 
Take  the  example  of  J.  M.  Barrie's  "The  Little 
Minister."  In  the  »days  when  a  dollar  was  a  great 
deal  more  to  him  than  it  is  now,  the  Scotch  nov- 
elist sold  the  American  rights  in  the  book  to  an 
American  publisher.  Recently,  while  in  London, 
Charles  Frohman  bought  of  Mr.  Barrie  tbe  Ameri- 
can rights  to  the  dramatization  of  the  story. 
Meanwhile  A.  M.  Palmer  had  bought  of  the 
American  publishers — who  claimed  that  their  con- 
tract read  "  all  rights,"  but  have  mislaid  the  docu- 
ment— the  dramatic  rights  in  the  story  so  far  as 
the  United  States  are  concerned.  Now  there  is 
war  on  between  these  high  contracting  parties, 
and  the  outcome  is  being  awaited  with  keen  inter- 
est by  novelists,  dramatists,  and  managers. 

Among  these  latter  are  the  persons  concerned 
with  the  dramatization  of  Anthony  Hope's  story, 
"  Mr.  Witt's  Widow."-  It  is  one  of  his  early  books, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  sold  the  American  dramatic 
rights  to  Georgia  Cayvan,  while  the  same  American 
publisher  who  claims  the  American  rights  in  "  The 
Little  Minister  "  is  expecting  to  gather  in  royalties 
from  the  stage  version  of  "Mr.  Witt's  Widow" 
which  E.  H.  Sothern  is  to  produce. 


The  Kendal-Bancroft  Row. 
The  divorce  suit  of  young  Mrs.  Bancroft  against 
the  English  actor's  son  is  a  topic  of  lively  interest 
in  London  just  now.  The  plaintiff  is  Mrs.  Ken- 
dal's oldest  daughter,  who  married  young  Bancroft 
about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  young  couple 
met  during  the  last  tour  of  the  Kendals  in  America, 
and  became  engaged  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
parents.  As  there  has  been  an  intense  rivalry  for 
years  between  Mrs.  Madge  Kendal  and  the  elder 
Mrs.  Bancroft,  there  was  a  terrific  row  when  Mrs. 
Kendal  heard  of  it.  When  she  got  back  to  Eng- 
land, she  did  her  best  to  break  off  the  match, 
but  finally  Mr.  Bancroft  got  a  celebrated  London 
actor  to  change  her  mind  by  showing  her  that  she 
was  losing  popularity  by  maligning  Mrs.  Bancroft. 
The  result  was  that  she  and  Marie  Wilton  Ban- 
croft joined  hands  across  their  children's  wedding- 
breakfast  table,  though  Mr.  Kendal  had  refused  to 
sanction  the  match,  and  was  in  Paris  when  the 
wedding  took  place.  Since  then,  however,  Mrs. 
Kendal  and  her  daughter  have  been  much  to- 
gether, and  it  is  generally  understood  that  the 
Kendal-Bancroft  war  is  on  again.  The  case  is 
being  tried  behind  closed  doors,  and  none  of  the 
particulars  have  leaked  out,  but  public  sympathy  is 
generally  on  young  Bancroft's  side. 


AT    THE    PLAY. 


A  bicycle  "jag"  created  some  amusement  in 
Philadelphia  at  about  the  time  the  theatres  let 
out,  a  few  nights  ago.  According  to  the  Record, 
the  "jag  "  had  been  out  with  a  couple  of  friends, 
and  was  unable  to  stand  by  himself  when  they 
finally  parted  with  him.  Nevertheless,  they  put 
him  on  his  wheel  and  launched  him  on  what  must 
have  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  rolling  ocean,  but 
which  was  really  asphalt  pavement.  Strange  to 
say,  the  intoxicated  wheelman,  unable  to  stand  on 
his  legs  without  a  support,  had  no  apparent  diffi- 
culty in  keeping  to  the  saddle,  and  performed 
some  of  the  most  wonderful  gyrations  imaginable. 
No  sober  rider,  however  expert,  would  ever  have 
turned  around  so  many  times  in  such  a  small  circle 
without  losing  his  seat,  nor  could  any  erratic 
learner  take  up  so  much  of  the  street.  A  small 
crowd  gathered  to  watch  the  bicycle  "jag,"  and 
by  the  time  he  had  gone  three  blocks,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  he  had  ridden  three  and  a  half  miles 
without  a  fall. 

Of  all  nations,  says  Dr.  Prinzing,  a  Leipzig 
scientist,  the  Germans  have  the  strongest  tendency 
to  suicide,  and  this  tendency  is  greatly  aggravated 
by  the  habitual  use  of  brandy  as  a  beverage,  so 
prevalent  in  many  provinces  of  North  Germany. 
Excessive  beer-drinking  promotes  suicide  indirectly 
by  causing  diseases  of  the  heart  and  liver  produc- 
tive of  melancholy. 


La  Comedienne. 
Here,  where  the  night  is  changed 

Into  a  softened  glory, 
I  see  your  faces  ranged 

Like  visions  in  a  story — 

Far  as  the  night  from  me  ; 

Though  near,  since  art  has  bound  us 
By  a  sweet  alchemy. 

While  its  dream-world  lies  around  as : 

A  world  of  dream,  yet  real, 

Full  of  old  love  and  sorrow, 
Full  of  the  old  ideal 

That  poets  call  to-morro'w. 

God's  mercy  !  we  have  hearts, 
Ah  !  there  is  more  than  fashion 

Iq  the  mere  play  of  parts 

And  the  subtle  tricks  of  passion  ; 

Oor  tears  are  often — tears, 

Our  idle  words  and  seem  in  gs 
Sad  echoes  of  dead  years. 

Or  fires  from  deeper  gleamings. 

— George  Edgar  Montgomery. 


In  the  Stalls. 
I  watch  her  clear-cut  cameo  face 

Against  the  crimson  curtain's  fold  ; 

The  gaslight  glimmers  on  the  gold 
Of  tresses  twined  with  classic  grace. 

The  season's  beauty,  do  you  say  t 
Indeed,  I  see  she  holds  a  court 
Whose  smiles  and  jests  and  quick  retort 

Keep  her  from  listening  to  the  play. 

Why  should  she  heed  the  twice-told  tale 
Of  faithful  love  upon  the  stage? 
She  knows  fall  well,  in  this  our  age, 

Wealth  and  ambition  tarn  the  scale. 

I  ? — Oh,  I  loved  her  once— long  since — 
A  year,  a  century  ago — 
Before  I  went  abroad,  you  know  ; 

Bat  I  was  neither  peer  nor  prince. 

And  so  we  parted.  Here  to-night 
By  chance  I  see  her,  and  again 
With  throb  and  thrill  of  sudden  pain 

I  feel  my  heart  stir  at  the  sight. 

The  drama  ends.     Ah,  fair  coquette  ! 

Folded  in  furs  she  quits  her  place. 

If  I  should  meet  her,  face  to  face, 
Would  she  remember  or  forget? — Anon. 


(MAR  I  AN  I    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC 
11  Vin  Mariani  is  certainly  un- 
excelled as  the  most  effective, 
at  the  same  time,  pleasant 
tonic." 

ADA   RE  HAN. 

At  Purpura  k  Fa-icy  Gbocxks.      Atoid  SuwrmmoM. 

Sent  free,  if  this  paper  Is  mentioned, 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO.. 

P*r.i5 :  4\  Bootevard  Hansamflnn.  SS  Wot  ISth  Si.,  New  To**. 

Losdgx  :  239  Oxford  Street. 


MEWNEN'S  Berated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Snnburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  01  .nailed  for  25  cts.  p  ^J  p  ■* 
Sample  niailed.  (Name  this paper^i  f\.  Cm  b 
GEEHAKD  MEKNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Two  Women. 
Away  from  the  footlights'  glare  and  heat 

She  sits  in  her  box  in  the  dim-lit  gloom  ; 
Her  tender  eyes  like  a  child's  are  sweet, 

And  her  face  like  a  fair  wild  rose  in  bloom. 
About  her  eddies  a  well-dressed  crowd 

With  many  an  idle  jest  and  speech. 
Her  laugh  is  merry,  her  laugh  is  loud, 

She  has  something  pleasant  to  say  to  each. 

Near  her  there  snores  the  lord  of  her  heart. 

He  is  old,  and  portly,  and  fond  of  sleep  ; 
He  leaves  his  young  wife  to  play  her  part, 

And  knows  she  will  never  go  in  too  deep. 
Proud  is  he  of  her  youth  and  grace. 

He  loves  her  next  to  his  bonds  and  stocks  : 
Beside  his  trotter  she  holds  a  place, 

After  his  gold  her  golden  locks  ! 

Wandering  over  the  flaming  jets 

Of  the  golden  horse-shoe,  her  proud  glance  goes 
Where  a  spangled  danseuse  pirouettes, 

While  the  merry  music  ebbs  and  flows. 
My  lady's  glance  is  stem  and  cold  ; 

And  half  unconscious  the  blushes  start. 
For  here  is  the  woman,  she  has  been  told, 

Who  once  reigned  over  her  husband's  heart. 

The  pretty  danseuse  about  the  stage 

Skips  and  ogles  and  shakes  her  locks. 
Tbe  reigning  beauty  and  social  rage 

Flirts  on  as  actively  in  her  box. 
One  scorns  the  other  with  all  her  heart, 

Though  she  never  loved  her  lord  'tis  true  ; 
Both  sold  themselves  and  both  play  a  part  ; 

What  is  the  difference  between  the  two? — Life. 


Ballade  of  the  Modern  Ballet. 
Fairies  in  tinsel,  gauze,  and  tights, 

Sylphs  in  spangles  and  elves  in  laces, 
Goddesses  whirled  in  a  blaze  of  lights, 

With  a  changeless  smile  on  their  painted  faces, 
Demons  and  angels,  and  nymphs  and  graces — 

Cast  for  any  role  scant  of  array  ! 
With  bald-headed  men  in  the  front-row  places, 

Who  cares  to  dance  in  the  modern  ballet  t 

Taglioni,  and  Cubas,  and  Montez,  in  paces 

That  wove  a  poem  of  Southern  nights  ; 
Ellsler  in  palaces,  Menken  for  races — 

These  are  the  names  that  the  graybeard  cites  . 
Grisi  and  Malibran,  where  are  the  heights 

Touched  by  your  toes  in  that  wonderful  way, 
When  kings  felt  repaid  by  a  glimpse  of  yoor  flights  '•. 

Who  cares  to  dance  in  a  modern  ballet! 

Alas  !  that  we  moral  American  wights 

Love  ballet  because  we  think  ballet  debases, 
Forgetting  the  queens  of  Terpsichore's  rights, 

Whose  art  is  not  avoirdnpois  and  grimaces — 
Leaving  out  oysters  and  beer,  as  the  case  is. 

Or  Clicquot  and  terrapin,  "  after  the  play," 
Muse  of  the  twinkling  feet,  where  are  your  traces. 

Who  cares  to  dance  in  the  modem  ballet  ". 

ENVOI. 

Coryphees.  6gurantes,  and  sprites, 

Man,  after  all,  is  of  clay  . 
Have  no  fear  hell  ignore  its  delights, 

While  ye  dance  in  the  modern  ballet ! 

—John  Paul  Bxock. 


"Alphonse  Daudet— *  La  Petite  Paroisse '—  La 
Vieillesse  d'un  Ecrivam,"  is  the  subject  of  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Dupuy's  third  French  lecture  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Channing  Auxiliary.  It  will  take 
place  in  the  parlors  of  the  Unitarian  Church  next 
Thursday  afternoon,  October  ist,  at  3:30  p.  M. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco  desiring 
to  have  the  Argonaut  delivered  to 
theru  regularly,  may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing  money 
orders  or  other  mailable  form  of  re- 
mittance, or  of  calling  at  this  office, 
by  sending  us  a  postal  card,  when  a 
representative  of  the  paper  will  call 
upon  them  to  collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  AKGONATJT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
346  Sutter  Street. 


RIPANY 

TABULES 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Always  in  season.     Hopkins'  Steamed   Hominy 
(Hulled  Corn).     Elegant  lunch  in  Milk.     Qt.  can. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Barnes,  a  reporter  for  the 
Sunday  Herald,  published  at  Canton,  O., 
under  date  of  May  27,  1895,  writes  to 
the  Ripans  Chemical  Company  that  he 
knows  a  workingman  who  has  been 
benefited  by  Ripans  Tabules  after  a 
severe  attack  of  the  Grippe,  and  he 
appends  the  following  statement,  with 
permission  to  publish  :  "Testimonial  of 
Thos.  J.  Meals,  of  the  City  of  Canton, 
Stark  County,  O.  :  I  had  an  attack  of 
the  grippe  four  years  ago  this  spring 
that  left  me  in  a  bad  way.     My  nervous 
system  was  broken  down  and  my 
digestive  apparatus  in  a  condition  that 
made  me  miserable  for  days.     While 
able  to  work  at  my  trade  as  shearman 
in  a  rolling-mill,  I  suffered  more  or  less 
all  the  time  with  my  stomach.     Bitters 
and  tonics  were  literally  taken  by  the 
gallon,  and  every  variety  of  pills  and 
potions  that  promised  relief.    I  derived 
some  benefit  from  the  use  of  some  of 
them  if  I  continued  taking  them,  but  if 
I  quit  a  few  days  my  old  trouble  would 
return.     Noticing  the  advertisement  of 
the  Ripans  Tabules,  for  impaired  and 
bad  digestion,  I  concluded  to  invest  in 
a  few  of  them,  which  I  am  pleased  to 
inform  you  have  proven  all  or  more 
than  1  expected  of  them.     While  I  have 
taken  but  a  few  of  them,  they  have  done 
me  more  good  than  all  the  other  remedies 
that  I  have  tried.     They  relieve  the 
belching  and  sour  stomach  almost  at 
once,  and  I  feel  better  in  every  way 
since  I  commenced  taking  them.    The 
distressing  headaches,  which  I  always 
had  preceding  a  fit  of  indigestion,  have 
entirely  left  me.    I  will  be  glad  to 
recommend  the  Tabules  to  anybody 
suffering  from  stomach  troubles. 
"(Signed),  Thos.  J.  Meals,  Canton,  O." 

Ripans  Taboles  are  sold  by  druggists,  or 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ri- 
cal  Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St..  New  Y>- 
rial.  10  cents. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


"  How  are  the  fashions  made  ?  "  was  the  inter- 
esting question  Miss  Katherine  de  Forest  asked 
one  day  of  CarHer,  the  head  of  one  of  the  large 
Paris  millinery  houses.  In  answer  he  took  her 
into  his  own  private  atelier.  It  was  a  quaint  little 
place,  hung  with  book-shelves,  from  which  he  took 
down  volume  after  volume.  There  was  every 
number  of  the  first  fashion  magazine  ever  pub- 
lished in  Paris,  beginning  about  1820  or  there- 
abouts, and  especially  strong  in  consequence  in 
1830  styles.  Then  there  were  endless  old  plates 
and  engravings  with  the  fashions  of  all  the 
periods.  "  This  plate  has  nothing  on  it  but  Louis 
Sixteenth  fashions,"  said  M.  Carlier  ;  "we  have 
five  premieres,  five  artists,  at  the  head  of  our  sixty 
workwomen,  who  work  at  a  table  by  themselves 
with  these  Louis  Sixteenth  plates  before  them. 
They  do  not  copy  them.  They  are  simply  in- 
spired by  them.  They  seize  some  one  note,  some 
particular  feature,  thai  they  work  upon.  And  then 
the  finished  result  is  put  in  the  show-room  to  try 
its  effect  upon  the  public.  Whatever  note  seems 
to  hit.  they  go  on  with.  And  sometimes  a  fashion 
is  launched  in  the  strangest  possible  way.  Do 
you  see  this  old  book?"  and  here  he  took  out  a 
much  used  tome  full  of  charming  old  engravings  in 
color,  in  which  alt  sorts  of  flowers  were  personi- 
fied, represented  with  female  faces,  while  the 
petals  and  tendrils  formed  a  woman's  dress.  "I 
got  from  this  the  tiesign  for  a  hat  to  be  worn  by 
the  principal  actress  in  'The  Wandering  Jew.' 
The  characteristic  feature  of  it  was  the  enormous 
size  of  the  flowers,  which  were  enlarged  to  three 
times  their  ordinary  dimensions.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt saw  the  hat,  seized  upon  the  idea  for  her 
head-dress  in  '  Gismonda,'  and  voila  la  mode 
lancie!  All  the  flower-makers  in  Paris  were  busy 
manufacturing  artificial  flowers  enlarged  to  three 
or  four  times  their  proper  size.  And  the  style  ran 
the  whole  winter." 

In  Paris,  millinery,  Miss  de  Forest  goes  on  to 
say  in  the  Bazar,  is  looked  upon  as  an  art  or  a 
profession,  and  amateur  modistes  are  as  much 
looked  down  upon  as  might  be  an  amateur  doctor 
or  lawyer.  The  working  modiste  is  very  apt  to  be 
of  far  more  gentle  birth  and  more  refined  than  the 
ouvriere  in  a  dressmaking  establishment.  Millinery 
is  dainty,  protected  work  that  requires  a  certain 
amount  of  artistic  ability,  more  than  is  demanded 
by  sewing,  and  young  girls  of  good  family,  but 
without  dot,  often  go  in  for  it.  A  premiere  in  a 
smart  house  often  receives  as  much  as  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  in  large  houses,  like 
Carlier's,  the  army  of  working-girls  are  looked  after 
outside  of  working  hours  in  a  kindly  but  not  too 
officious  way.  "Any  girl  who  was  known  to  be 
living  a  life  that  was  not  respectable,  would  be  in- 
stantly discharged  chez  moi,"  the  head  of  the  house 
said.  Their  dije&ner  is  given  them  in  the  salle  a 
manger  of  the  establishment,  but  this  is  done  to 
keep  them  from  inadvertently  giving  away  the  new 
styles  to  any  companions  they  might  chance  to 
meet  if  they  lunched  outside,  which  throws  a  good 
deal  of  light  on  Paris  standpoints.  "  It  requires 
not  only  letters  of  introduction  from  unimpeachable 
sources,  but  also  a  certificate  of  moral  charac- 
ter to  get  to  see  anything  new  in  Paris,"  the 
saying  laughingly  is  in  the  American  colony, 
and  one  can  not  imagine  the  jealous  care  with 
which  professional  secrets  in  all  branches  of 
fashion  are  guarded.  Miss  de  Forest  coaxed  one 
of  the  fashionable  modistes  into  giving  her  an  in- 
troduction to  a  flower-house  in  Paris,  one  of  the 
places  from  which  come  the  exquisite  blossoms 
that  are  the  sign-manual  of  French  hats.  It  was  a 
charming  apartment,  arranged  as  artistically  as  a 
lady's  boudoir.  Old  tapestries  hang  on  the  walls, 
flowers  run  rampant  over  trellises  and  overflow 
from  quaint  old  brasses,  trays  of  old  Japanese 
lacquer  are  filled  with  moss-roses,  carnations  and 
mignonette  fill  Dresden  china  jardinieres,  lovely 
bamboo  stands  are  covered  with  vines  and  ferns, 
through  which  peep  geraniums  and  bright  bits  of 
color  of  all  sorts.  Everything  was  genuine,  suited 
to  its  purpose,  chosen  with  thought,  and  taste,  and 
art  to  make  work  and  its  surroundings  beautiful. 
But  when  she  came  away,  "  I  beg  of  you  not  to 
tell  my  name  if  you  talk  about  me,"  said  the 
patronne.  a  distinguished  -  looking  woman  who 
trailed  through  the  rooms  in  a  charming  house- 
dress  ;  "  I  have  my  customers,  and  it  would  injure 
me  to  be  too  much  known."  Exclusiveness  is  the 
word  with  all  the  great  Paris  furnishers. 


The  out-of-town  season  in  the  East  has  been 
brought  to  an  abrupt  close.  The  storm  that  swept 
the  Atlantic  Coast  a  few  days  ago  shut  up  the  Nar- 
ragansett  and  Long  Branch  hotels  like  jacks-in-a- 
box,  and  the  cottagers  at  Newport,  who  own  their 
summer  palaces  and  live  comfortably  in  them  in  in- 
difference to  wind  and  weather,  have  had  a  damper 
put  on  their  autumn  festivities  by  the  death  of 
"  Brockie  "  Cutting.  He  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular young  men  in  the  Newport  set,  and  the  news 
that  he  lay  dying  at  his  mother's  house  on  Bellevue 
Avenue  fell  on  the  summer  colony  like  a  pall.  In- 
vitatJor?  to  dinners  and  teas  were  recalled,  and  the 
departure  of  many  summer  residents  last  Saturday 
what  is  known  as  the  Newport  season.  The 
festivities    were    Mrs.    Astor's    great    dinner 


on  the  preceding  Tuesday,  at  which  her  guests 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Brice,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  Baron  and 
Baroness  de  Seilliere,  Count  Sierstorpff.  and  Mr. 
James  Otis,  and  the  celebration  on  Thursday  in 
honor  of  the  eighty-first  anniversary  of  Commodore 
Oliver  Perry's  victory  at  Lake  Erie.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O. 
H.  P.  Belmont  gave  a  display  of  fire-works  at  night 
and  a  banquet,  at  which  were  present  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kernochan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fearing,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  F.  Burden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Tiffany, 
and  Captain  Rodgers.  Lenox  will  be  the  centre  of 
Eastern  fashionable  and  sporting  life  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  It  is  not  expected  to  be  a  dancing  sea- 
son there.  There  may  be  a  dance  or  two  for  the 
younger  set.  Just  now  golf  rules  supreme,  and 
next  to  golf  stands  foremost  the  absorbing  interest 
of  stocking  rivers,  lakes,  and  brooks  with  trout. 

It  is  eminently  the  proper  thing  to  trade  at  the 
Army  and  Navy  Stores  in  London,  as  they  have 
an  exclusive  patronage.  Originally  started  by  a 
navy  officer  who  some  years  ago  persuaded  several 
of  his  fellow-officers  to  join  him  in  purchasing  a 
consignment  of  fine  tea  at  reduced  rates,  it  has 
grown  now  until  every  officer  and  "  non-com."  of 
the  army  and  navy  is  a  subscribed  member  of  the 
company  and  has  a  numbered  member's  ticket  on 
which  he  or  his  wife,  sister,  son,  or  daughter — or 
even  a  friend  to  whom  he  may  surreptitiously  lend 
it — may  make  purchases  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 
Dealing  at  the  stores  is  by  cash  or  deposit— that  is 
to  say,  you  can  deposit  ten  or  twenty  pounds 
or  more  and  trade  against  them.  You  can  get 
anything  you  want  in  the  stores — dry  goods,  meat, 
groceries,  provisions,  coal,  furniture,  linen,  milli- 
nery, tailoring,  tapestry,  etc.  ;  you  can  book  a  serv- 
ant or  hire  a  carriage,  prepare  for  a  wedding  or 
arrange  for  a  funeral  ;  in  short,  from  the  tea- 
caddy  of  a  few  years  ago  has  grown  a  great  estab- 
lishment of  universal  supply.  The  top  floor  has 
a  refectory,  where  one  may  get  a  lunch  unexcelled 
in  London,  and  as  the  stores  are  thronged  from 
ten  o'clock  m  the  morning  until  six  in  the  after- 
noon, the  refreshment-room  is  generally  fully  oc- 
cupied. 

A  Georgia  man  who  has  a  great  admiration  for 
his  fair  compatriots  of  the  South,  and  has  for  years 
made  a  fad  of  collecting  their  photographs,  was  de- 
lighted when  a  certain  New  York  magazine  began 
printing  monthly  installments  of  pictures  of  South- 
ern beauties.  A  marked  deterioration  in  the  pul- 
chritude of  the  ladies  portrayed,  however,  aroused 
his  suspicions,  and  he  has  discovered  that  he  has 
been  grossly  deceived  by  both  the  magazine  and 
the  Southern  beauties.  Instead  of  the  magazine 
writing  to  those  women  who  are,  in  its  judgment, 
really  beautiful,  it  writes  only  of  those  women  who 
are  willing  to  pay  fifteen  dollars— think  of  it,  fifteen 
dollars' I — for  the  privilege.  "It  might  be  worth 
fifteen  dollars,"  he  complains,  "to  some  women — 
even  Southern  women  —  to  get  their  pictures 
printed  as  beauties.  As  to  the  magazine,  if  it 
can  make  a  woman  beautiful  for  fifteen  dollars,  it 
looks  as  if  we  shouldn't  try  to  stop  it.  Still — well 
— my  idols  are  all  knocked  over." 


Englishwomen  are  considering  seriously  the  ad- 
visability of  having  their  maid-servants  dress  in 
knickerbockers,  not  only  as  one  means  of  safety 
against  fire,  but  as  a  wonderful  saving  in  fine 
china,  porcelain,  pictures  on  easels,  and  all  of  the 
numerous  expensive  knick-knacks  which  women's 
skirts  manage  to  upset  and  break.  The  agitators 
of  the  idea,  chief  among  whom  is  Lady  Harberton, 
also  claim  for  it  that  in  doing  away  with  interfering 
skirts,  a  double  amount  of  work  will  be  accom- 
plished through  facility  of  action  acquired,  and 
there  will  be  avoided  also  a  large  amount  of  dust 
that  is  carried  about  in  skirts. 


A  French  watering-place  is  more  or  less  of  an 
anomaly  to  an  American.  For  instance,  Ostend 
is  a  town  of  stone  pavings,  of  long  lines  of  city-like 
houses  built  wall  against  wall,  of  an  array  of  un- 
sightly hotels,  cafes,  and  restaurants — not  a  tree 
anywhere,  scarcely  a  flower,  and  less  suggestion  of 
the  country  (as  Laurence  Franklin  declares)  than  is 
to  be  found  on  the  Round  Point  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees  at  Paris.  Bicycling  and  riding  are  rendered 
impossible  by  the  bad  roads.  Golf  and  tennis  are 
unheard  of,  fishing  and  boating  are  considered 
dangerous,  because  of  the  strong  surf,  and  the 
amusements  are  in  consequence  limited  to  a  walk 
up  and  down  the  principal  shopping  street,  or  along 
the  broad  stone  terrace  which  edges  the  beach  for 
two  miles,  a  visit  to  the  Casino,  and  a  morning  bath. 
The  Casino  is,  of  course,  the  chief  centre  of  life, 
and  certain  legal  forms  of  gambling  added  to  the 
daily  concerts  suffice  to  pass  a  few  hours  of  the 
day.  There  are  also  occasional  fancy-dress  balls, 
at  which  a  battle  of  confetti  plays  a  prominent 
part,  and  once  or  twice  a  week  dramatic  enter- 
tainments or  special  concerts  are  held.  No  artist 
on  the  Continent  considers  himself  above  an  an- 
nual round  of  the  larger  summer  resorts.  Rejane, 
Jane  Hading,  and  Sarah  Bernhardt  are  all  on  the 
road  with  their  companies,  stopping  one  night  at 
Dieppe,  the  next  at  TrouviUe,  a  third  at  Cabourg. 
So  important,  moreover,  are  these  performances 
considered  that  they  are  advertised  on  the  bill- 
boards of  Paris,  with  the  hours  of  the  trains  leav- 


ing in  time  for  them.  The  Parisian  craves  the 
diversions  of  the  boulevard  wherever  he  goes  ; 
and  he  makes  it.  therefore,  well  worth  the  while  of 
even  the  best  artists  to  follow  him  to  the  sea- 
shore or  the  mountains,  and  rescue  him  from  the 
ennui  which  he  inevitably  feels  when  left  alone 
with  nature. 

Apropos  of  the  change  in  the  size  of  women's 
waists,  the  New  York  Sun  points  out  that  the 
women  of  Germany  and  Austria  are  on  an  average 
larger  than  the  French  women,  and  the  height  of 
modishness  is  only  attained  among  them  when 
certain  conventional  ideas  of  what  constitutes  a 
good  figure  have  been  secured  by  sufficient  tension 
on  their  stays.  In  Germany,  the  possession  of  a 
small  waist  is  regarded  as  highly  important  to 
womanly  beauty,  but  it  is  not  when  viewed  from 
the  front  that  the  result  is  most  admired.  The 
stays  are  drawn  with  the  idea  of  producing  a  curve, 
not  on  the  sides,  but  in  front,  and  the  small  waist  is 
most  highly  regarded  when  its  narrowness  is  fore 
and  aft,  and  not  lateral.  This  is  a  national  eccen- 
tricity of  taste  hard  to  appreciate. 

Now  and  then  the  New  Woman  of  the  day  find 
that  they  must  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet.  This 
was  the  case  with  Emili  Groth,  of  Chicago,  a 
woman  of  means,  who  was  suing  ber  husband  for 
divorce  on  the  ground  of  non-support.  The  hus- 
band was  sick  and  out  of  work,  and  Judge  Gibbons 
issued  an  order  compelling  her  t6  pay  him  ten  dol- 
lars a  week  alimony  pending  the  settlement  of  the 
suit. 

Probably  the  only  young  woman  in  the  United 
States  who  is  auditor  of  a  railroad  is  Miss  Jessie 
Dell,  of  Georgia.  Although  she  is  only  twenty-two, 
she  has  been  auditor  of  the  Sylvania  Road  for 
three  years,  her  father  being  the  president.  Miss 
Dell's  duties  do  not  take  her  entire  time,  and  she 
devotes  part  of  her  leisure  to  getting  up  excursions 
and  picnics  from  which  the  railroad  may  reap  an 
added  benefit.  She  makes  a  note  of  every  coming 
event  at  places  along  the  road,  and  when  the 
proper  lime  comes  suggests  to  her  friends  the  pos- 
sibilities of  an  excursion.  Meeting  a  group  of 
girls  at  a  soda-water  stand  or  in  a  store,  she  men- 
tions that  a  big  political  meeting  is  to  be  held,  and 
that  it  may  be  the  last  chance  to  hear  the  speakers 
who  are  to  make  the  addresses.  Then  she  prevails 
upon  some  young  man  to  circulate  a  paper  on 
which  to  obtain  the  names  of  those  who  are  willing 
to  attend  the  meeting.  When  a  sufficient  number 
of  these  has  been  obtained,  she  apprises  her  father 
and  assists  him  in  making  the  train  arrangements. 
Then  some  amateur  dramatic  performance  in  a 
neighboring  town  will  claim  her  attention.  She 
confides  to  a  few  popular  chaperons  that  a  select 
and  exclusive  excursion  is  to  be  made  up  to  attend 
it.  The  party  is  made  up,  and  a  special  train  is 
chartered.     Rather  queer  methods. 


Citizens  of  the  effete  monarchies  of  Europe  will 
take  a  deal  of  educating  by  Mark  Twain  before 
they  know  an  American  joke  when  they  see  one. 
The  Paris  Herald,  imitating  the  "silly  season" 
controversies  of  the  English  papers,  recently 
started  a  discussion  on  the  question,  "  Do  Chi- 
cago ladies  and  gentlemen  use  forks  ?  "  and  about 
half  the  idle  Americans  in  Paris  amused  them- 
selves by  sending  the  Herald  guying  letters  about 
Chicago  manners.  But  the  Parisians  took  these 
effusions  in  the  most  sober  earnest,  and  conse- 
quently their  idea  of  the  barbarity  of  American 
customs  is  more  fixed  than  ever.  A  Havre  manu- 
facturer, for  instance,  writes  for  information  about 
establishing  himself  in  business  in  Chicago.  He 
says  he  is  the  most  extensive  manufacturer  of  forks 
in  France,  and  as  he  learns  that  article  has  only 
lately  been  introduced  in  Chicago,  he  thinks  he 
could  make  a  good  thing  by  establishing  a  branch 

house  there. 

• — ■*> — • 

"  Mrs.  Mortimer  says  she  derives  more  pleasure 
from  the  education  of  her  children  than  anything 
else."  "  Yes.  She's  never  happy  unless  they're  at 
their  kindergarten." — Truth. 


Ill- Tempered  Babies 

Are  not  desirable  in  any  home.  Insufficient  nour- 
ishment produces  ill-temper.  Guard  against  fret- 
ful children  by  feeding  nutritious  and  digestible 
food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  is  the  most  successful  of  all  infant  foods. 


Another  Smart  Woman, 
My  husband  is  poor  but  proud,  and  he  does  not 
want  me  to  work,  as  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  get 
restless,  and  after  reading  in  your  paper  Mrs. 
Russell's  experience  selling  self-heating  flat-irons, 
I  concluded  I  would  try  it.  I  wrote  to  J.  F.  Casey 
&  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  they  treated  me  so 
nicely  that  I  felt  very  much  encouraged.  As  soon 
as  I  got  my  sample  iron  I  started  out,  and  sold  8 
irons  the  first  day,  clearing  $13.  I  have  not  sold 
less  than  8  any  day  since,  and  one  day  sold  17.  I 
now  have  $226  clear  money,  and  my  husband  does 
not  know  I  have  been  working  at  all,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  will  be  mad  when  I  tell  him.  Have  I 
done  right,  or  should  I  quit  work  and  leave  him  to 
struggle  alone  ?  An  Anxious  Wife. 

You  are  doing  just  right,  your  husband  should 
be  proud  of  you,  go  ahead  and  show  the  world 
what  an  energetic  woman  can  do.  That  self-heat- 
ing iron  must  be  a  wonderful  seller,  as  we  hear  of 
so  many  that  are  succeeding  selling  it. 


Featherbone 
Edge         rt. 


* 


<*-*"  A-      'or  it 

^y  the  next  time 

^         that  you  buy  a 


BIAS  VELVETEEN 
SKIRT  BINDING. 

The  featherbone  flares  and  stiffens — the 
bias  velveteen  wears  as  only  an  S.  H.  &  M. 
can  wear.  Especially  suited  for  silk  or 
wool  petticoats. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy."  anew  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training:  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash JS  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586,59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice -President, 
Daniel  Meyer  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;-  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Toltrny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 823,657,219 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..        1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W.  Beaver,  Robert  Watt, 

Thomas  Magee,  George  C.  Boardman, 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,  Daniel  E.  Martin, 

Albert  Miller,  Philip  Barth, 

E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


New  York. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplnsand  Undivided Proflts    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord , President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown .  .Cashier 

S.  Prhntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS : 

I  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 
■ '  f  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

,-..-  l  Union  National  Bank 

^mcago J  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.  S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash.  Capital  and  Surplus SB, 250, 000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  f  ohn  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,  81,192,- 
001. 68;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

E.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOTD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


THE  !LATEST  STYIiES  EST 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
623  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Snhs.     —    Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  E. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2339. 


PARKER'S 
„    HAIR    BALSAM 

Cleanses  and  beautifies  the  hsf&l 
Promotes  a  luxuriant  growth.  I 
Never  Falls  to  Bestore  Grayl 
Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color,  f 

Cures  scalp  diseases  i:  hair  falling. 
JOcandtLOOat  r 


i  Druggists 


HINDERCORNS. 


The  onlv  sure  Cure  for  Corns,   fitopa  oil  pain.  Ensures  ean> 
fort  to  the  feet,  ilakes  waiting  easy,  lieu,  tt  Druggists.  « 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Acquaintance  with  too  many  learned  ladies  may 
have  led  Talleyrand  to  answer,  when  asked  why  he 
had  married  such  a  stupid  woman  :  "Sir,  because 
I  could  not  find  a  stupider." 

The  Prince  de  Conti  was  nol  fastidious  on  the 
subject  of  the  mass.  He  wished  to  have  for  his 
almoner  the  Abbe"  Provost,  the  author  of  "  Manon 
Lescaut."  "  Monseigneur,"  said  the  abbe"  to  him, 
"I  have  never  said  mass."  "Never  mind,"  says 
the  prince,  "  I  never  hear  it." 

When  Lord  Muskerry  was  dying,  the  parson  in 
attendance  remarked,  that  life  and  its  vanities 
would  soon  pass  away,  and  exhorted  him  to  re- 
pent. "  Repent  1  For  what  should  I  repent?" 
demanded  the  old  lord  ;  "  why,  I  don't  remember 
that  during  my  whole  life  I  ever  denied  myself  any- 
thing." 

Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  was  discovered  one 
evening  in  the  hall  of  a  friend's  house  contemplat- 
ing a  marble  bust  of  her  brother,  Henry  Ward 
Beecher,  near  which  burned  a  softly  shaded  light. 
"Ah,  Henry!"  she  was  heard  to  murmur,  in  a 
dreamy  voice,  "the  light  burns  before  you  there 
like  a  saint  in  a  shrine.  But — you  were  no  saint, 
Henry,  you  were  no  saint  I  " 


Daniel  Webster  was  once  sued  by  his  butcher, 
and  the  man  did  not  call  upon  him  afterward  to 
trade  with  him.  Webster  met  him  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days,  and  asked  him  why  he  didn't  call. 
"  Because,"  said  the  man,  "  I  supposed  that  you 
would  be  offended  and  wouldn't  trade  with  me  any 
more."  To  which  Webster  replied  :  "  Oh,  sue  me 
as  many  limes  as  you  like,  but  for  heaven's  sake 
don't  starve  me  to  death." 


A  gentleman  who  was  with  ex-President  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  at  the  Adirondacks  shortly  after  the  New 
York  speech,  relates  that  General  Harrison  and 
friends  were  standing  at  the  wharf  of  their  summer 
retreat,  when  the  message  came  that  Senator  Till- 
man had  challenged  him  to  a  joint  debate.  Mr. 
Harrison's  face  beamed  with  smiles  as  he  read  it, 
then  throwing  the  message  to  his  private  screiary, 
he  chuckled  and  said:  "I  can't  enter  into  a  con- 
test with  that  man  ;  I  have  no  pitchfork." 

There  is  a  story  current  in  the  London  clubs  that 
a  relative  of  the  late  General  Gordon,  in  order  to 
keep  alive  in  the  memory  of  Li  Hung  Chang  the 
recollection  of  his  former  coadjutor,  sent  him  as  a 
gift  an  uncommonly  fine  bull  pup.  Li  Hung 
Chang,  it  appears,  has  a  keen  sense  of  humor,  for, 
in  his  acknowledgment  of  the  gift,  he  stated  that 
he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  eating  that  variety  of 
dog,  but  that  his  suite  had  it  served  for  breakfast, 
and  accorded  it  unqualified  praise. 


Boerhaave,  the  greatest  doctor  of  his  time,  was 
anxious  that  it  should  go  forth  that  even  the  most 
eminent  doctor  is  somewhat  of  a  "  humbug." 
He  carefully  handed  the  key  of  a  small  diary  to  his 
executor,  bade  him  open  it  immediately  after  his 
decease,  and  let  the  contents  go  forth  to  the  world 
at  large.  When  the  note-book  was  opened,  all  its 
pages  but  the  last  were  blank,  and  on  that  final  one 
there  was  written  in  large  letters:  "  Directions  to 
patients  :  Keep  your  feet  warm  and  your  head 
cool,  and  trust  for  the  rest  to  Providence." 


The  proneness  of  the  press  to  retail  personal 
scandal  has  suggested  a  reminiscence  of  the  times 
of  Louis  the  Fifteenth,  when  a  member  of  the 
noble  family  of  D'Argenson  had  charge  of  the 
police  of  the  kingdom.  One  day  he  summoned 
before  him  the  pamphleteer,  Desfontaines,  who 
had  divulged  to  the  public  an  escapade  of  some 
one  of  the  name  of  D'Argenson.  The  royal  official 
reprimanded  Desfontaines  severely  and  menaced 
him  with  something  a  good  deal  worse  if  he  did 
not  mend  his  ways  or  those  of  his  scandal- monger- 
ing  pen.  "  But,  my  lord,"  stammered  the  poor 
devil  of  a  writer,  "  I  must  live."  "  Really,"  coldly 
retorted  the  lieutenant  of  police,  "  1  don't  see  the 
necessity  of  that." 

Sir  Andrew  Clarke,  while  traveling  in  Italy,  as- 
cended a  high  tower  one  evening  and  found  at  the 
top  another  tourist,  an  Englishman.  They  chatted 
pleasantly  for  a  few  minutes,  when  suddenly  the 
stranger  seized  Sir  Andrew  by  the  shoulders,  and 
said  quietly:  "I  am  going  to  throw  you  over." 
The  man  was  a  maniac.  The  physician  bad  only  a 
moment  in  which  to  gather  his  thoughts,  but  that 
moment  saved  him.  "  Pooh,"  he  replied,  uncon- 
cernedly, "  anybody  can  throw  a  man  off  the  tower. 
If  we  were  on  the  ground',  you  could  not  throw  me 
up.  That  would  be  too  difficult."  "  Yes,  1  could," 
retorted  the  maniac  ;  "  I  could  easily  throw  you  up 
here  from  the  ground.  Let  us  go  down  and  I  will 
do  it."  The  descent  was  accordingly  made,  during 
which  Sir  Andrew  manged  to  secure  help  and  re- 
lease himself  from  his  perilous  situation. 


An  Englishman  at  a  dinner  once  told  a  tale  of  a 
tiger  he  had  shot  which  measured  twenty-four  feet 


from  snout  to  tail-tip.  Every  one  was  astonished, 
but  no  one  ventured  to  insinuate  a  doubt  of  the 
truth  of  the  story.  Presently  a  Scotchman  told  his 
tale.  He  had  once  caught  a  fish  which  he  said  he 
was  unable  to  pull  in  alone,  managing  only  to  land 
it  at  last  with  the  aid  of  six  friends.  "  It  was  a 
skate,  and  it  covered  two  acres."  Silence  followed 
this  recital,  during  which  the  offended  Englishman 
left  the  table.  The  host  followed.  After  returning, 
he  said  to  the  Scotchman  :  "  Sir,  you  have  insulted 
my  friend.  You  must  apologize."  "  I  dinnainsoolt 
him,"  said  the  Scot.  "  Yes,  you  did,  with  your 
two-acre  fish  story.  You  must  apologize."  "  Well," 
said  the  offender,  slowly,  with  the  air  of  one  making 
a  great  concession,  "tell  him  if  he  will  take  ten 
feet  off  that  tiger,  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  with  the 
fish." 


CONFEDERATE  SAL. 


The  Fate  of  a  Female  Camp-Follower. 


During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  the  Confed- 
erates went  into  camp  about  Columbia,  on  Duck 
River,  in  Tennessee. 

The  soldiers  were  half-clad,  half-fed,  and  thor- 
oughly desperate.  They  were  in  no  mood  to  be 
trifled  with,  and,  when  the  provocation  came,  they 
were  a  law  unto  themselves. 

While  they  were  in  camp  at  this  place,  a  woman 
who  had  followed  the  army  for  months  gave 
the  officers  considerable  trouble.  She  was  utterly 
depraved  and  shameless,  and  she  was  not  pretty 
enough  to  cause  her  escapades  to  be  leniently  re- 
garded. 

This  woman  did  not  even  have  a  name.  She 
was  known  as  Confederate  Sal,  and  was  heartily 
detested  by  the  soldiers  and  citizens. 

It  was  impossible  to  tell  where  Sal  would  break 
out  next,  or  what  new  and  startling  capers  she  held 
in  reserve.  One  week  she  would  make  her  appear- 
ance in  Columbia,  elegantly  dressed  and  conduct- 
ing herself  like  a  lady.  A  few  days  later  she  would 
be  found  covered  with  rags  and  dirt,  gloriously 
drunk  and  shockingly  profane. 

Then  the  patience  of  the  officers  would  give  way, 
and  the  brazen  adventuress  would  be  sent  twenty 
miles  away  and  left  in  the  woods,  in  the  hope  that 
she  would  never  return.  It  was  useless  to  resort  to 
such  mild  methods.  After  a  few  days'  absence, 
Sal  would  return  with  a  new  outfit,  and  would  re- 
main until  she  got  into  disgrace  again. 

Nobody  could  learn  anything  of  her  past  his- 
tory. She  invented  so  many  different  biographies 
that  none  of  her  stories  could  be  believed.  Some 
said  that  she  was  a  soldier's  widow,  but  oWers  de- 
clared that  she  had  been  well  known  as  a  disrepu- 
table character  in  several  Confederate  cities.  No 
matter  who  she  might  have  been  in  the  past,  the 
soldiers  looked  upon  her  as  a  holy  terror,  and  her 
evil  fame  spread  into  the  Federal  lines,  where  it 
was  reported  that  she  had  strayed  upon  more  than 
one  occasion. 

In  the  course  of  time,  Confederate  Sal  became  a 
vexatious  problem  to  both  armies.  Once  a  party 
of  Confederates  seized  her  while  she  was  drunk, 
and  carried  her  into  the  Federal  camp,  where  they 
left  her.  The  wretched  creature  was  discovered 
the  next  day  by  the  Federals,  and  was  promptly 
sent  back  to  the  other  side. 

They  tried  everything  to  get  rid  of  her,  but  she 
never  failed  to  return.  She  was  locked  in  the 
guard-house,  whipped,  and  threatened  with  death, 
but  all  to  no  purpose.  Generals  and  colonels  used 
to  fly  from  her  as  they  would  from  a  cyclone.  Her 
temper  was  furious  beyond  description,  and  the 
most  hardened  men  could  not  listen  to  her  foul  and 
profane  tongue. 

She  was  dangerous,  too.  Sometimes  she  was  re- 
markably well-dressed,  with  plenty  of  money  to 
spend,  and  the  officers  had  a  suspicion  that  she 
was  a  spy  in  the  pay  of  the  enemy.  There  was  no 
proof,  however,  and  she  could  not  be  disposed  of 
upon  this  pretext. 

Sal  was  not  a  beauty,  but  when  she  was  at  her 
best  she  was  a  dashing  woman,  a  daring  rider,  and, 
when  she  was  sober,  her  conversation  showed  that 
she  had  enjoyed  some  educational  advantages. 
She  was  about  forty  years  old,  and  her  face  bore 
the  traces  of  intemperance  and  exposure. 

This  reckless  camp-follower  finally  went  too  far, 
and  presumed  too  much  upon  the  forbearance  of 
the  brave  men  whom  she  had  annoyed  past  en- 
durance. 


She  had  been  absent  for  about  ten  days,  and  the 
officers  and  men  were  beginning  to  hope  that  they 
had  seen  the  last  of  her,  when  the  report  came 
that  she  had  engaged  board  with  a  respectable 
family  some  distance  down  the  river.  She  was 
dressed  belter  than  ever,  was  well  supplied  with 
money,  and  claimed  to  be  the  wife  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  generals  in  the  army.  The  people 
where  she  boarded  did  not  know  her,  and  accepted 
her  statement  that  she  desired  to  be  near  her  hus- 
band for  a  few  weeks. 

On  the  second  night  of  her  stay  the  supposed 
wife  of  the  general  came  home  roaring  drunk  in  the 
company  of  two  rough-looking  soldiers,  who  were 
driven  off  with  great  difficulty  by  the  family. 

Mrs.  General  then  got  mad  and  turned  her 
tongue  loose.  She  horrified  the  inmates  of  the 
cottage  by  dancing  the  cancan,  and  wound  up 
with  the  announcement  that  she  was  Confederate 
Sal. 

When  the  news  of  these  high  jinks  reached 
camp,  there  was  unbounded  indignation.  It  was 
agreed  that  Sal  had  insulted  the  whole  army  by 
masquerading  as  the  wife  of  their  favorite  gen- 
eral, and  a  few  determined  men  got  together  and 
held  a  quiet  consultation.  That  night  about  a 
dozen  soldiers  slipped  out  of  the  camp  and  went 
down  the  river  to  the  log  cabin  in  which  Sal  had 
sought  shelter  after  being  ejected  from  the  cottage. 

As  the  visitors  expected,  they  found  the  woman 
sleeping  off  the  effects  of  her  heavy  potations. 
They  awakened  her  rudely  and  told  her  the  object 
of  their  mission. 

It  was  a  hard  fight.  The  captive  fought  like  a 
tigress,  but  the  men  tied  her  hands  and  feet,  and 
then  fastened  a  heavy  stone  to  her  neck.  They 
bore  her  screaming  and  kicking  to  the  river,  and 
threw  her  in  just  as  they  would  have  done  a  mad 
dog. 

There  was  one  splash  and  then  all  was  silence. 

The  story  got  out,  but  there  was  no  investiga- 
tion. Confederate  Sal  had  no  friends  to  protest 
against  her  fate. —  Wallace  Putnam  Reed  in  Chicago 

Times-Herald. 

.  ♦  . 

A  Singular  Form  of  Monomania. 
There  is  a  class  of  people,  rational  enough  in 
other  respects,  who  are  certainly  monomaniacs  in 
dosing  themselves.  They  are  constantly  trying 
experiments  upon  their  stomachs,  their  digestive 
organs,  their  livers,  and  their  kidneys  with  trashy 
nostrums.  When  these  organs  are  really  out  of 
order,  if  they  would  only  use  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  they  would,  if  not  hopelessly  insane,  per- 
ceive its  superiority. 


Stetfdraan's  Soothing  Powders  successfully  used 
for  children,  during  the  teething  period,  for  over 
fifty  years. 

"  Do  I  love  George  ?  "  mused  Clara,  softly,  "  or 

is  it  simply  a  sister's  affection  that  I  feel  for " 

Just  then  Bobby  burst  noisily  into  the  room  and  in- 
terrupted her  sweet  meditations.  ' '  Get  out  of  here, 
you  little  brat  1  "  she  shouted,  and  seizing  him  by 
the  arm,  she  shot  him  through  the  door.  "Ah, 
no,"  she  sighed,  as  she  resumed  her  interrupted 
train  of  thought ;  "  my  love  for  George  is  not  a 
sister's  love.  It  is  something  sweeter,  purer, 
higher,  and  holier." — Louisville  Commercial. 
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AMifLEMANS '  SMOKE 


•Absolutely  Pure-Deliefous-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE     BV 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  li= 

DORCHESTER, MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUR 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.Breakfast Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester,mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  bei.ie  chocolatiere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

.,  -AVOID  IMITATIONS* 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store ; 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38  Ja-ineh  Duck  ,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGB   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Wed.,  September  30 

BeIgrIc..(Via  Honolulu)  —  Saturday,  October  17 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu) Sat.,  November  31 

Round- Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freigb*   and   passage   apply   at    company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  In 
Alaska,  9  a.  m.  September  11,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Sept.  6,  n,  16,  21,  26, 
and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay, 
Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Sept.  6, 10, 14, 18,  22, 26,  30,  and 
every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  Angeles, 
and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Sept.  4,  8,  12,  16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  Angeles, 
Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Sept.  6,  10,  14,  18, 
22,  26,  30,  at  11  a.  M.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose1  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan  La  Paz, 
and  Guaymas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  Ticket-office.  Palace  Hotel,  14  New  Montgomery 
Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  f>  DAYS  ONLY.tc 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII.  tT\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  V^S.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  October  15,  at  a  P.  M. 

9.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  inMoDifom. 

ery  St.     Freight  Office.  337  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal   Mall    Steamer  b. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM   NEW  YORK! 


Teutonic October  7 

Britannic October  14 

Majestic October  21 

Germanic October  28 


Teutonic November  4 

Britannic November  11 

Majestic November  18 

Germanic November  as 


Saloon  rates, $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  ou  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47,50.  Steerage  tickets 
at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad 
and  steamship  agents  Id  Son  Francisco 
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The  Newhall-Ainsworth  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Nellie  B.  Ainsworth,  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall,  of  this 
city,  was  quietly  celebrated  last  Tuesday  afternoon 
in  the  parlors  of  the  Westminster  Hotel,  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  bride  will  be  remembered  here 
some  years  ago  as  Miss  Nellie  Trowbridge.  The 
groom  is  the  son  of  the  late  H.  M.  Newhall,  of 
this  city.  He  is  a  brother  of  Mr.  Henry  New- 
hall, Mr.  Ed.  Newhall,  Mr.  W.  Mayo  New- 
halt,  and  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Chichester, 
and  was  witnessed  by  relatives  of  the  bride  only, 
comprising  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Jenks  (the  latter 
being  the  mother  of  the  bride),  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ames  and  son,  of  Riverside.  Mrs.  Ames  is  a 
sister  of  the  bride.  A  breakfast  was  served  after 
the  ceremony,  and  then  the  newly  wedded  couple 
departed  for  Duarte.     They  will  reside  in  this  city. 


The  Grinnell-Catherwood  Wedding. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  have 
issued  invitations  for  the  wedding  of  their  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Jennie  Stanford  Catherwood,  and  Dr. 
Morton  Grinnell,  of  New  York,  which  is  an- 
nounced to  take  place  at  ten  o'clock  Wednesday 
morning,  October  14th,  at  Madrone  Villa,  Ruther- 
ford, Napa  County. 

Since  the  invitations  were  issued,  matters  have 
transpired  that  may  change  the  foregoing  state- 
ment to  a  marked  degree.  Major  Darling  has  been 
ordered  to  the  East  with  the  Fifth  Artillery,  and  will 
probably  leave  here  about  October  8th.  If  his  de- 
parture can  not  be  delayed  until  after  the  original 
time  set  for  the  wedding,  then  the  ceremony  will 
be  performed  at  the  Presidio  on  Monday,  October 
51b.     As  it  is,  the  entire  affair  is  in  statu  quo  for  a 

few  days. 

♦ 

The  Alvord  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  William  Alvord  gave  a  lunch-party  at  her 
residence,  2200  Broadway,  last  Tuesday,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  prior  to  her  re- 
turn to  Washington,  D.  C.  Covers  were  laid  for 
fourteen  ladies,  and  the  table  decorations  were  of 
beautiful  Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses.  The  after- 
noon was  very  pleasantly  passed.  Mrs.  Alvord's 
guests  were  : 

Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Edgerton, 
Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coit,  Mrs.  Homer 
S.  King,  Mrs.  Jouett,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs. 
Harry  Reed,  of  Yolo,  Mrs.  Eddy,  of  Washington,  D. 
C,  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Keeney,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitney,  Mrs. 
T.  Z.  Elalteman,  and  Mrs.  Armstrong,  of  the  Presidio. 


Justice  and  Mrs.  Field  At  Home. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  gave  an  at 
home  to  a  few  of  their  friends  last  Monday  even- 
ing in  their  parlors  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They 
were  invited  to  meet  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln,  the  enter- 
tainer, who  gave  several  of  his  humorous  mono- 
logues during  the  evening.  The  guests  were  also 
highly  entertained  by  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman, 
who  gave  a  number  of  recitations.  Among  the 
guests  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
Burke  Holladay,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitney.  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit, 
Judge  R.  C.  Harrison,  Judge  John  Curry,  Mr.  J.  E. 
Tucker,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  and  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln. 

The  King  Tea. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  gave  a  matinee  tea 
last  Saturday  at  their  residence,  1001  Leavenworth 
Street,  in  honor  of  Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J. 
Field.  The  host  and  hostess  were  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  a  number  of  ladies.  The  honored  guests 
of  the  day  were  continually  in  evidence  among  the 
callers,  receiving  the  congratulations  of  the  many 
who  called.  Justice  Field  is  still  hale  and  vigorous, 
and  had  a  kind  word  for  all  who  received  the  hearty 
pressure  of  his  hand.  Commencing  at  four  o'clock, 
an  entertainment  of  a  novel  character  was  given, 
comprising  musical  and  literary  selections.     After- 
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ward  conversation  and  the  service  of  refreshments 
ended  the  pleasant  affair. 


Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary. 
The  ladies  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary 
gave  a  tea  in  the  parlors  of  the  library  last  Satur- 
day afternoon  from  three  until  six  o'clock.  A  large 
number  of  ladies  called  and  met  with  a  cordial  wel- 
come from  the  reception  committee.  An  excellent 
programme  was  presented,  as  follows  :  Piano  solo, 
"Spray  of  the  Cascades,"  Mrs.  John  T.  Dare; 
vocal  solos.  Miss  Katherine  Black  ;  mandolin  and 
guitar  selections,  Professor  Sancho,  Mrs.  Berry, 
Miss  Mugan,  and  Miss  Butler  ;  recitation,  Dr. 
George  Stall  man  ;  baritone  solos,  "  For  All  Eter- 
nity," Mascheroni,  and  "  My  Little  Love,"  Hawley, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Bertaud.  The  service  of  refreshments 
closed  the  pleasant  affair. 

A  Living  Poster  Exhibit. 
An  unique  entertainment  will  be  held  in  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Auditorium  on  Friday  evening,  October 
2d,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work.  The  programme  will  consist  of  some 
musical  selections  and  a  "  Living  Poster  Exhibit." 
The  idea  of  the  latter  was  suggested  in  the  "  Vanity 
Fair"  department  of  the  Argonaut  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and  in  the  competent  hands  of  Miss  Eva 
Withrow  and  the  ladies  of  the  society,  it  will  doubt- 
less be  made  very  effective.  Many  young  society 
people  will  pose  for  the  odd  figures  on  the  posters. 
The  Angelus  Quartet  is  to  be  one  of  the  musical 
attractions.  The  tickets  are  fifty  cents  each,  and 
may  be  obtained  at  Sherman  &  Clay's,  or  from 
any  of  the  ladies  of  the  society.  The  following 
ladies  are  working  to  make  the  affair  a  success  : 

Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Sumner,  Mrs.  Paul 
E.  Goodloe,  Misses  Beaver,  Misses  Withrow,  Miss 
Marian  J.  Soook,  Miss  Florence  Lundborg,  and  Miss 
Lucy  Wade. 

San  Rafael  Notes. 
The  paper-chase  at  San  Rafael  last  Saturday, 
which  took  place  from  the  Hotel  Rafael,  was  both 
enjoyable  and  exciting.  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks  was  the 
referee,  and  the  course  was  over  the  hills  north 
of  the  town.  Miss  Warburton  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Schroeder,  Jr.,  were  the  hares,  and  came  in  first. 
Mrs.  Vincent  and  Mr.  William  O'Connor  were  the 
two  first  of  the  hounds  to  reach  the  goal. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Sanchez  has  issued  invitations  for  the 
wedding  of  her  cousin.  Miss  Mary  Howard  Mer- 
cado,  and  Mr.  George  Chauncey  Boardman,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman,  which  will 
take  place  at  St.  Luke's  Church  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day, October  6th. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Amy  Requa  and  Captain 
O.  F.  Long,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take  place  at  noon  on 
Wednesday,  October  7th,  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Oakland.  There  will  be  a  reception  afterward  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  L.  Requa,  in  Piedmont. 

The  date  of  the  wedding  of  Miss  Myra  Prather 
and  Mr.  Harry  East  Miller  has  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Sadie  Hecht  and  Mr. 
William  L.  Gerstle  will  take  place  at  noon  on 
Monday,  October  5th,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht, 
2100  Washington  Street.  Mr.  Gerstle  is  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle,  of  this  city. 
There  will  be  no  attendants  upon  the  bridal  party, 
and  the  ceremony  will  be  witnessed  by  relatives 
only.  There  will  be  a  breakfast  and  a  small  in- 
formal reception  after  the  ceremony,  for  which 
only  a  limited  number  of  invitations  will  be  issued. 
The  newly  married  couple  will  leave  in  the  after- 
noon to  pass  the  winter  in  the  Eastern  States. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  give 
its  first  party  of  this  season  on  Monday  evening, 
November  30th.  This  dancing  class  is  not  a  club. 
These  early  dances  are  given  by  a  certain  number 
of  ladies  at  their  own  residences  to  their  own 
friends.  The  list  of  patronesses  has  been  dimin- 
ished this  season  by  the  withdrawal  of  several  who 
are  in  mourning,  but  no  new  names  have  been 
added. 

The  Fortnightly  Club,  of  Oakland,  will  meet 
during  the  winter  season.  Membership  is  limited 
to  those  between  sixteen  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  Among  the  patronesses  are  Mrs.  H.  K.  Bel- 
den,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Taft,  Mrs.  McElrath,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Beck,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Havens,  Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby, 
and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Baker. 

The  Deux  Temps  Club,  of  Oakland,  is  organ- 
izing for  the  winter  season.  Among  the  patron- 
esses will  be  Mrs.  B.  A.  Knight,  Mrs.  McElrath, 
Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby,  Mrs.  John 
R.  Glascock,  Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton,  and  Mrs. 
B.  F.  Dunham. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  gave  a  theatre  -  party  last 
Monday  evening  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Hermann 
Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper.  Among  the  others  present 
were  Miss  Spreckels,  Miss  Noyes,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard 
Dean,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  Tarn  McGrew, 
Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  and 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent  gave  a  theatre- 
party  at  the  Columbia  last  Monday  evening,  in 
honor  of  the  Misses  Lamb,  of  New  York.    A  sup- 


per was  enjoyed  afterward.  The  others  in  the 
party  were  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small, 
and  Mr.  Eugene  Lent. 

Misses  Helen,  Edna,  and  Georgia  Hopkins  gave 
a  sailing-party  last  Saturday  to  Benicia,  where 
luncheon  was  served,  and  returned  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Their  guests  were  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett, 
Miss  Therese  Morgan,  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Macon- 
dray,  and  Mr.  John  O'Sullivan. 

A  concert  will  be  given  at  the  Burlingame  Club 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  September  27th,  commencing 
at  one  o'clock.  A  large  number  of  members  are 
expected  to  be  present. 

Master  Henry  Sharon,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Sharon,  and  grandson  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  of  this  city,  died  in  Paris  last  Monday  from 
the  effects  of  croup. 

The  drill  corps  of  Golden  Gate  Comraandery, 
Knights  Templar,  gave  a  vaudeville  entertainment 
at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  the  evening  of  September 
i8tb.  It  was  largely  attended  and  highly  enjoy- 
able. Afterward  there  was  a  banquet,  at  which 
sparkling  Roederer  flowed  freely. 

The  list  of  membership  to  the  Friday  Night 
Club  has  been  closed. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Loring  Club. 
The  Loring  Club  gave  its  first  concert  of  the 
twentieth  season  last  Tuesday  evening  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  D.  P. 
Hughes.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience  en- 
joyed the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Choral  numbers  :  "  Theresa  Waltzes,"  Faust ;  "  Fare- 
well of  Hiawatha,"  Foote ;  "The  Desert  Fonntain," 
Gade  ;  chorus  from  the  "  Voyage  of  Columbus,"  Buck  ; 
"Mysterious  Night,"  Dubois;  "Beloved,  I  Wait  for 
Thee,"  Dubois ;  "  Heini  von  Steier,"  Eogelsberg ; 
"  Hymn  of  Praise,"  Mohr.  Solo  selections :  "  Waltz 
Song,"  Gounod ;  "  Because  I  Love  Yon,  Dear,"  Haw- 
ley ;  "  Vergebliches  Standehen,"  Brahms  ;  "  Slumber 
Song,"  Wagner;  and  "Spring,"  Sapio — by  Miss  M. 
Adelia  Brown,  of  Los  Angeles.  Instrumental  solos: 
Fantaisie  from  "Faust,"  Sarasate  ;  "  Berceuse  of  Joce- 
lyn,"  Godard— by  Mr.  John  Marquardt. 


The  first  of  the  series  of  symphony  concerts  to 
be  given  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  by  Mr.  Gustav 
Hinrichs  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  will  take  place 
on  Friday  afternoon,  October  i6ih.  They  will  be 
assisted  by  an  orchestra  of  fifty  musicians.  An 
excellent  programme  is  being  prepared,  comprising 
numbers  from  Dvorak,  Brahms,  Schumann,  Saint- 
Saens,  Godard,  Tschaikowsky,  Krug,  and  other 
well-kapwn  composers. 

Edgar  Stillman  Kelley  has  been  appointed 
special  instructor  in  the  New  York  College  of 
Music.  His  "Aladdin"  suite  was  repeated  by, 
Seidl's  orchestra  at  Madison  Square  Garden  last 
Saturday  night. 

The  Pacific-Union  Club. 
A  meeting  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club  was  called 
for  Friday  evening,  September  25th.  An  option 
had  been  secured  on  the  property  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Geary  and  Powell  Street,  opposite  Cal- 
vary Church.  It  measures  92  feet  on  Geary  by 
137M  feet  on  Powell,  and  Mrs.  Margaret  A.  Skelly 
had  agreed  to  sell  it  to  the  club  at  a  fixed  price. 
The  building  committee  had  prepared  plans  for  an 
elaborate  building  upon  this  site,  and  they  were  to 
be  submitted  on  Friday  evening.  The  preparation 
of  these  plans,  however,  brought  about  the  moot- 
ing of  another  site  further  uptown.  This  was  on 
the  lot  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue  and  Sutter  Street,  being  120  feet  on  the 
avenue  and  extending  206.3  ^eet  down  Sutter  Street 
in  the  rear.  This  property  belongs  to  Colonel  C. 
Fred  Crocker,  and  was  purchased  by  him  for  the 
Masonic  order,  which  then  intended  to  build  its 
temple  there.  The  Masons  decided  not  to  build 
and  Colonel  Crocker  very  generously  allowed  the 
property  to  be  thrown  back  on  his  hands.  He  has 
now  agreed  to  sell  it  to  the  Pacific-Union  Club  for 
the  purchase  price,  with  interest  since  his  purchase. 
The  Argonaut  goes  to  press  too  early  to  get  the  re- 
sult of  the  meeting,  but  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
Van  Ness  Avenue  property  were  more  favored  by 
the  members  than  the  site  on  Geary  and  Powell 
Streets. 


A  break-up  of  some  sort  is  thought  to  be  in- 
evitable by  the  oldest  American  residents  in  the 
Turkish  Empire.  The  American  professors  in 
Robert  College,  with  other  Americans  resident  in 
Constantinople,  have  a  regular  drill  that  they  go 
through  in  anticipation  of  the  smash.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  knows  just  what  to  do — to  just 
what  legation  or  battle-ship  to  fly  for  protection — 
the  moment  the  general  insurrection  and  massacring 
begin.  They  do  not  know  when  it  will  begin,  but 
that  it  will  begin  some  day  they  feel  certain,  and 
think  it  only  reasonable  caution  to  be  ready. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.   Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street, 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(  Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAJf    KAPAEL. 

OPEN  AIA,  THE  TEAR  SOUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern. 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WAKFIEID  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


-t  h:  :e — 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


—  OF  THE  - 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and    Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market   St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


THE 


Argonaut 


.  .  .  DURING    THE  .  . 


National  Campaign 


Up  to  the  close  of  the  cam- 
paign, from  now  until  No- 
vember 30th,'  the  Argonaut 
will  be  sent,  by  mail,  to  any 
one,  not  on  our  mail  lists, 
subscribing  direct  to  this 
office,  for  Fifty  Cents. 


i 


September  28,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume'  of  movements 
10  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Califoraians  : 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  is  entertaining  a  house-party  at 
her  cottage  in  San  Mateo,  comprising  Mrs.  Margaret 
Irvine,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss  Laura  Bates,  Mr.  J. 
W.  Byrne,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  Onatavia, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  McCaleb,  of  New  York. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  returned  to  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  last  Thursday,  after  a  visit  here  of  sev- 
eral weeks'  duration. 

Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  the  Misses  Alice  and  Birdie 
Rutherford  have  left  Del  Monte  after  a  two  weeks*  visit, 
and  have  gone  to  Castle  Crag  with  a  party  of  friends  in  a 
special  car.     They  return  to  Del  Monte  next  week. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  Miss  Margaret  Casserly 
will  soon  leave  to  visit  the  Eastern  States,  and  will  be 
away  until  early  in  December. 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Jerome  is  at  Coronado  Beach,  and  will 
probably  pass  the  winter  there.  Miss  Marie  Zane  is 
visiting  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  McKittrick  have  returned  to  their 
home  in  Bakersfield,  after  passing  a  couple  of  months  at 
Santa  Monica. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hooper  have  leased  the  Whit- 
tell  house  at  1200  Jones  Street,  where  they  will  reside 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  will 
return  from  Alaska  late  in  October,  after  an  absence  of 
six  months. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  returned  to  the  city  last  Wednes- 
day, after  visiting  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  at  San  Mateo 
for  several  days. 

The  many  friends  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  will 
learn  with  much  regret  of  the  accident  which  happened 
to  their  son,  Harry  Scott,  last  Sunday.  While  on  his 
way  East  to  Westminster  School,  he  accidentally  bad  his 
head  crushed  between  two  cars.  Mrs.  Scott  left  for  the 
East  at  once.  After  her  departure,  a  dispatch  was  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Scott,  who  is  East,  stating  that  the  acci- 
dent was  less  serious  than  had  been  supposed. 

Sir  William  Lane  Booker  and  Lady  Booker  came  over 
from  England  on  the  last  trip  of  the  White  Star  steam- 
ship Majestic,  and  are  in  New  York  city.  Sir  William 
will  be  remembered  here  as  her  British  majesty's  consul 
in  this  city  for  many  years. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  and  Miss  Kate  Clement,  of  Oak- 
land, have  been  visiting  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  at 
Burlingame  during  the  past  week. 
Mr.  Karl  Howard  is  in  New  York  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  Miss  Mollie 
Thomas  will  return  to  the  city  on  October  1st,  after  pass- 
ing the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Owen,  Miss  Alice  Owen,  and  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Owen  will  be  for  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  Fred  Yates,  the  artist,  sailed  for  Honolulu  last 
Tuesday.  While  there  he  will  paint  a  portrait  of  Judge 
Hart  well. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington  and  Miss  Huntington  arrived 
in  New  York  city  last  Tuesday. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Widemann  and  the  Misses 
Widemann  returned  to  Honolulu  last  Tuesday  on  the 
Oceanic  steamship  Australia,  after  passing  several 
weeks  here  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  F.  Davis,  Miss  E.  M.  Davis,  and  Mr.  B.  L. 
Davis  returned  to  the  city  last  Tuesday,  after  passing 
the  summer  at  their  cottage  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Simpson  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Simpson,  Jr.,  of 
Stockton,  have  been  visiting  here  during  the  past  week. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick,  of  San  Mateo,  have  been 
the  past  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  will  be  for  the  winter  at  the 
Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  will  return  to  the  city 
on  October  1st,  and  will  occupy  the  residence  of  Mrs.  F. 
A.  Frank,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
Sloss  will  remain  in  San  Rafael  until  late  in  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  and  family  have  returned  to 
the  city,  after  passing  the  summer  at  San  Rafael  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Hunt  and  Miss  Emma  L.  Hunt  sailed  for 
China  and  Japan  last  Monday,  and  will  be  away  several 
months. 

Judge  John  A.  Stanly  is  visiting  his  old  home  in  North 
Carolina. 

Miss  Anita  Whitney,  of  Oakland,  will  be  the  guest  of 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
this  winter. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  has  gone  to  New  York  city  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  the  Southwestern  Traffic  Association. 

Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness  has  returned  to  the  city,  after  a 
prolonged  visit  to  friends  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cunningham  are  in  Paris.  They 
will  soon  return  to  New  York  city  and  will  remain  there 
during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands  left  last  Sunday  for  the  East, 
and  will  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Redington  and  Miss  Redington  have  re- 
turned from  Southern  California,  and  are  again  at  the 
California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Captain  Cotton  has  returned  from  a  four  weeks' 
visit  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and  is  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  will  leave  to-day  for  Central 
America,  where  he  will  travel  until  next  spring. 

Miss  M.  Adelia  Brown,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  sang  at 
the  Loring  Club  concert,  is  staying  at  the  California 
Hotel. 
Mr.  Tarn  McGrew  left  for  New  York  last  Tuesday. 
Miss  Therese  Morgan  left  for  the  East  last  Thursday. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Brnner,  of  San  Jos£,  passed  sev- 
eral days  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Lewis  R,  Mead  left  Byron  Springs  last  Wednes- 
day to  visit  relatives  in  the  East  and  Canada  for  about 
three  months. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  returned  to  Madrone  Villa, 
Napa  County,  last  Thursday,  after  a  brief  visit  here. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Simpson  left  for  New  York  city  last 
Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Woolrich  and  Miss  Woolrich  have  returned  to 
town  after  an  extended  tour  abroad.  Miss  Woolrich,  who 
suffered  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid  fever  while  in  Paris, 
has  almost  entirely  recovered  her  health. 

Miss  Sarah  A.  Crocker,  of  Sarnia,  Canada,  who  has 
been  visiting  relatives  here  for  a  fortnight,  will  sail  for 
Coronado  to-day  on  the  steamship  Santa  Rosa  to  visit 
her  brother,  Mr.  Henry  Crocker. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hart  sailed  from  New  York  city  for  England 
last  Thursday. 


Army  aod  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

General  Thomas  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  will  soon  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list,  owing  to  the  age  limit.  This 
will  cause  a  number  of  promotions  along  the  line,  with 
the  ultimate  result  that  Colonel  W.  R.  Shafter,  First 


Infantry.  U,  S.  A.,  will  receive  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
general. 

Commander  W.  W.  Reisinger,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Monoc- 
acy,  arrived  here  from  the  Asiatic  Station  last  Tuesday, 
on  sick  leave,  and  is  en  route  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Lieutenant-Commander  J.  R.  Selfridge,  U.  S.  N.,  will 
be  ordered  to  the  Monterey  as  executive  officer  on  Octo- 
ber 1st. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Alice  McCrea 
to  Lieutenant  John  W.  Joyes,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 
The  wedding  will  probably  take  place  next  June.  Miss 
McCrea  is  the  daughter  of  Major  Tully  McCrea,  Fifth 
Artillery,  U.  S.A. 

Mrs.  F.  V.  McNair  and  Mr.  F.  V.  McNair,  Jr.,  wife 
and  son  respectively  of  Admiral  McNair,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Asiatic  Fleet,  arrived  from  Yokohama  last  Tuesday  en 
route  to  the  East.  With  them  were  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
H.  F.  Fickbohm,  U.  S.  N.  Lieutenant  Fickbohm  has 
been  navigating  officer  of  the  Yorktown,  and  is  now  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Colonel  Gaines  Lawson.  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  has  re- 
turned from  Paris,  and  will  pass  the  winter  in  Pasadena. 

Major  Wells  Willard,  Subsistence  Department,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  in  New  York  city  and 
ordered  to  San  Francisco  to  relieve  Major  Charles  P. 
Eagan,  U.  S.  A.,  and  act  as  chief  commissary  of  this  de- 
partment. 

Major  Charles  P.  Eagan,  Subsistence  Department,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  six  months*  leave  of  absence, 
with  permission  to  go  beyond  the  sea. 

Paymaster  Henry  T.  Skelding,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  de- 
tached from  duty  at  Mare  Island  next  Thursday.  His 
successo.r  will  be  Paymaster  W.  W.  Barry,  U.  S.  N. 

Captain  Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.,  will  assume  com- 
mand of  the  Indepcnaence  next  Thursday. 

Captain  H.  D.  Smith,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  of  the  Perry, 
and  Captain  W.  D.  Roath,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  of  the  Cor- 
-win,  have  exchanged  commands. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Kirkman,  Eighth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  further  duty  with  the  First 
Infantry,  and  will  rejoin  his  regiment. 

Lieutenant  J.  R.  Binns,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Nat.  P.  Phister,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
and  Mrs.  Phister  have  returned  to  Fort  Leavenworth, 
after  a  two  months'  visit  to  friends  in  Kentucky,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio. 

Ensign  W.  A.  Moffett,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached  from 
the  Naval  War  College  on  October  1st,  and  ordered  to 
the  Constellation 

Captain  Oscar  F.  Long,  U.  S.  A,  assistant  quarter- 
master at  the  Presidio,  will  be  relieved  from  duty  by  a 
line  officer,  and  will  be  assigned  to  duty  at  the  quarter- 
master's department  in  San  Francisco. 

Secretary  Lamont  has  modified  his  decision  regard- 
ing the  transfer  of  troops.  The  Fifth  Artillery  will 
not  go  to  Florida,  but  will  relieve  the  First  Artil- 
lery distributed  among  the  northern  posts  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  East  and  the  Department  of  the  Mis- 
souri. 

The  quota  of  enlisted  men  allowed  the  army  and  navy 
is  now  nearer  filled  than  at  any  period  in  recent  years, 
and  the  officials  are  assured  that  no  further  trouble 
will  he  encountered  in  securing  all  the  excellent  material 
either  service  requires. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Sewall  on  Warts. 
He  called  me  a  Wart  ! 
How  can  I  retort? 
Shall  I  answer  him  sort 
Of  snappy  and  short ; 
Or  shall  I  cavort, 
Just  get  up  and  snort  ? 
And  the  danger  abort 
Through  being  called  Wart. 

He  called  me  a  Wart  ! 
Shall  I  take  a  cohort 
To  Watson's  resort, 
And  his  features  distort; 
Or  shall  I  exhort 
Him  to  fight  a  la  mart  ? 
And  the  danger  abort 
Of  being  called  "  Wart." 

He  called  me  a  Wart ! 

My  reply  shall  be  short : 
As  sure  as  the  ten-spot  of  diamonds  has  spots  on, 
A  Wart  is  a  sweller  affair  than  a  Watson. 

— Stanley  Wood  in  Chicago  Tunes-Herald. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  Up  to  Date. 
Bike,  and  the  world  bikes  with  you  ; 

Walk,  and  you  walk  alone. 
And  you  can't  get  into  society 

If  you  have  no  wheel  of  your  own. 

— Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Chop  Chap. 
That  campaign  time  begin  chop  chop  ; 
One  young  man  talkee  ;  no  can  stop  ; 
He  carry  flag  wid  chop  so  nice  ; 
"  Me  boilee  water,  makee  ice, 
16  to  1." 

People  allee  samee  wink ; 

No  talkee  much,  but  heap  much  think  ; 

Only  say  :   "  November  third, 

The  last  of  that  chop  chap  be  heard, 

16  to  1, 
When  voting's  done." 
— Smash  Bang  Chang  in  the  New  York  Sun. 


THE    GUATEMALAN    JENKINS. 


The  Old  Story. 
Broke,  broke,  broke, 

And  back  atmy  desk,  O  sea  ! 
Blistered  and  freckled  and  broke,  broke,  broke, 
Yes  !  broke  with  a  capital  B. 

— Baltimore  News. 


Henry  C.  Bowers,  of  New  York,  and  William 
Kernan,  Jr.,  a  grandson  of  the  late  Senator  Fran- 
cis Kernan,  of  Utica,  were  engaged  with  others  in 
a  game  of  golf  on  the  Ostego  golf-links,  near 
Cooperstown,  on  a  recent  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  a  heavy  thunder-shower  came  up  which 
drove  most  of  the  players  and  spectators  into  the 
club-house.  Messrs.  Bowers  and  Kernan,  how- 
ever, did  not  go  in,  but  sought  shelter  from  th£ 
rain  under  a  tree.  The  tree  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, and  both  were  instantly  killed. 


How   Society   Reporting  is    Done   in   the  Central 

American  State — Flowery  Language  about 

a  Lady  and  a  Ball. 


Occasionally  we  pick  up  from  the  Argonaut's 
table  one  of  the  numerous  papers  which  come  to 
us  from  South  and  Central  America.  These  papers 
rarely  contain  news.  It  has  been  said  of  the  daily 
papers  in  Spanish  countries  that  they  contain  the 
news  of  day  before  yesterday  and  are  printed  the 
day  after  to-morrow,  which  sneer  is  not  without  a 
basis  in  truth.  But  if  they  do  not  contain  news, 
they  are  not  unamusing.  Those  who  have  read 
Castelar  must  have  been  struck  by  the  fact  that  be, 
the  foremost  Spanish  writer  of  the  day,  is  inclined 
to  be  rather  flowery  in  his  language.  This  fact  is 
indisputable.  But  if  Castelar  be  flowery,  what 
must  we  not  expect  of  a  Jenkins  in  a  small  Spanish 
town  ? 

The  paper  which  falls  under  our  eyes  is  called 
Illustration  Guatemalteca.  Among  its  contents 
there  are  essays  "On  Public  Instruction,"  "A 
Description  of  the  City  of  Guatemala,"  an  account 
of  the  "  School  of  Medicine  and  Pharmacy  in 
Guatemala,"  with  pictures  of  students  cutting  up 
what  medical  students  here  call  "stiffs."  There 
are  cycling  notes  and  a  department  headed  "  Ele- 
gant Society." 

There  is  also  a  portrait  of  a  lady,  with  a  page  and 
a  half  of  what  is  certainly  very  personal  journalism. 
This  lady  is  Dona  Natalia  Gorriz  de  Morales,  and 
of  her  the  Illustration  says  : 

" The  Illustration  offers  to-day  to  its  readers  a  por- 
trait of  the  most  estimable  spouse  of  the  Senor  Minister 
of  War,  Licenciado  Don  Prospero  Morales.  She  is  a  fin- 
ished type  of  the  Guatemalan  lady  and  a  valued  orna- 
ment of  the  cultured  society  of  that  city.  To  the 
Utopian  advocates  of  the  emancipation  of  Woman  we 
recommend  a  study  of  a  character  like  that  of  Senora 
de  Morales— Natalia,  as  she  is  familiarly  called  by  her-in- 
timates.  She  presents  in  herself  the  true  model  of  the 
intelligent,  modest,  and  cultured  lady,  useful  to  society, 
filling  her  social  mission  without  invading  any  of  the 
spheres  peculiar  to  mankind.  She  brings  to  the  sphere 
of  home  the  fruits  of  her  talent,  ripened  by  experience 
and  study,  and  she  embellishes  the  fireside  of  her  hus- 
band, making  it  fragrant  with  the  aroma  of  her  virtues 
and  realizing  the  perfect  type  of  spouse  and  mother. 

"  The  Senora  Gorriz  de  Morales  bears  a  name  dis- 
tinguished in  the  Government  of  Guatemala.  Before 
the  indissoluble  bond  of  marriage  united  her  to  a  person 
so  sympathetic  and  so  excellent  as  is  the  Seflor  Licenciado 
Morales,  she  had  exercised  the  profession  of  teaching 
from  a  very  early  age,  raising  herself  by  her  own  merits 
from  the  time  when  she  left  the  grammar  school,  in  1884, 
until  she  was  given  the  degree  of  graduate  in  science 
and  letters  by  the  government  in  1892. 

"To-day  the  Senora  Gorriz  de  Morales,  after  having 
spent  so  many  years  in  educating  the  youth  of  Guate- 
mala, having  paid  her  tribute  to  letters  with  a  recently 
published  book  on  Christopher  Columbus,  now  conse- 
crates herself  to  the  modest  and  retired  duties  of  wife  and 
mother,  in  a  home  sanctified  by  the  recent  advent  of  an 
angel  that  God  sent,  no  doubt,  in  order  that  it  might 
irradiate  with  its  light  the  head  of  her  upon  whom  shines 
the  triple  aureole  of  virtue,  talent,  and  beauty." 

After  this  there  is  really  very  little  to  be  said  con- 
cerning the  Senora  Gorriz  de  Morales. 

But  if  our  readers  think  that  this  is  fine  writing, 
our  Guatemalan  contemporary  can  show  them  that 
they  are  mistaken.  The  most  flowery  pages  of  the 
Illustration  are  left  for  the  department  known  as 
"  Sociedad  Elegante,"  or  "  Elegant  Society."  To 
give  a  sample  of  the  style  in  that  department,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  print  an  entire  item  referring  to 
what  our  local  Jenkinses  call  "  a  social  function  "  ; 
we  shall  not  cut  it  or  change  it,  but  leave  it  in  its 
gem-like  purity  as  it  was  written  : 

"Among  the  most  splendid  feasts  that  the  present 
year  has  seen  in  the  cultured  capital  of  Guatemala,  we 
must  place  in  the  first  rank  that  which  the  Minister  of 
the  Hacienda,  Don  Jose"  Maria  Gonzalez,  gave  in  his  resi- 
dential mansion,  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday  last,  to 
celebrate  the  natal  day  of  his  most  beautiful  lady.  The 
mansion  inhabited  by  the  spouses  Gonzalez,  advantage- 
ously situated  in  the  Avenue  of  the  Hippodrome,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque,  one  of  the  most  artistically 
decorated  among  the  suburban  palaces  of  this  city. 
But,  on  the  night  of  Wednesday  last,  above  all,  it  seemed 
to  be  a  palace  of  enchantment.  All  that  the  fancy  could 
imagine  was  to  be  encountered  there. 

"  The  ball-room  was  between  two  gardens  covered  by  a 
ceiling  spangled  with  thousands  of  electric  lights  of 
different  colors,  and  the  various  combinations  of  lights 
made  it  seem  like  a  tropical  sky  on  a  serene  and  beauti- 
ful night,  with  its  millions  of  scintillating  stars.  The 
profusion  of  flowers,  in  festoons,  in  garlands,  and  in 
bouquets,  which  adorned  each  corner,  seemed  to  have 
been  formed  by  the  hands  of  those  genii  of  the  Orient 
that,  in  a  single  night,  created  the  magic  gardens  of  the 
Arabian  tales.     What  luxury!     What  delight! 

"The  place  was  worthy  of  the  feast.  Youth,  riches, 
and  beauty  were  to  be  seen  on  every  hand.  To  the  most 
opulent  pleasures  was  united  the  most  cultured  and 
severe  refinement,  and  not  a  face  was  to  be  seen  on  which 
there  was  not  reflected  the  most  complete  satisfaction. 

"  The  Seiiora  Gonzales,  who  did  the  honors  of  the  feast 
with  amiability  and  exquisite  tact,  was  fairly  shimmering 
with  elegance  and  beauty.  She  was  attentive  to  all,  and 
for  each  person  in  particular  she  seemed  to  find  some  fine 
and  delicate  attention,  as  well  as  her  most  worthy  spouse. 
"The  ball  began  shortly  after  ten  o'clock,  at  which 
hour  the  Sefior  President  of  the  Republic  and  his  elegant 
and  distinguished  lady  entered.  From  this  moment  the 
most  free  and  expansive  animation  lasted  until  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  which  hour  there  withdrew 
from  this  rich,  cultivated,  and  fascinating  gathering  the 
guests,  each  mind  bearing  with  it  the  most  agreeable 
souvenirs  and  each  imagination  made  fairly  dizzy  by  so 
many  lights,  flowers,  perfumes  and  harmonies. 

"  In  terminating  this  brief  paragraph,  we  can  not  fail 
to  deplore  the  lack  of  time  and  space  which  prevents  us 
from  giving  a  greater  extension  of  description  concerning 
this  most  agreeable,  most  sympathetic,  and  most  splendid 
feast." 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectiy  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


CAPTIVE    SWEETS 


IfLORA'S 


MATCHLESS 

■  .PERFUME  ££?  -T  '■     " 

"-■'"■  MURRAY/&LANMANS    : 
FLORIDA  WATER.    :M 

"ORTHE  HANDKERCHIEF,T01LET  AND  BATH, 


THERE  ARE  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  EQUALS 

Louis  Roederer 

Champagne 

Stands  Pre-Eminent 

— the — 

Finest  in  the  World 
"Brut,"  " Grand Vin Sec,"  "Carte Blanche," 

Extra  Dry. Dry. Rich. 

ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years  proves  its  superiority.    Classes 
resumed  August  3.  i8g6. 
MME.  E.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


%  gftautauqtia  Reading  £ircle  % 

■$,  A  definite  course  for  iSq6-iSq7  in  J. 

4"  French-Greek  politics,  art  and  lit-  4» 

4*  erature,  showing  their  influence  on  4r 

t         modern  Eife  and  tbougb.^=  t 


Desultory   reading-  is  unsatisfac- 


tory.     The  C.  L.  §.  C.  enables  busy  * 

T  people  to  make  good  use  of  spare  mo- 

?  men  ts  by  having a  well-defined  plan. 

•$•  Address  Jonx  H.Yixcext,  Derrt.     28  Snffnlo.X.Y    <i- 


BOOKS  FREE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
Mention  age  and   kind   of  books  desired.     Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  tne   Place  lor   One  Desiring- 

an   Outdoor  Life   in   an   Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  in  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  And  an  Ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of Sauta  Cruz  County  npon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acre? .  The  ranch  has  upon 
It  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out  -build  in  gs.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  selling  is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home 

E.   K.   ALS  l        & 
Room  No.  9,  Millf?  I 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


WILL  BE- 


Resumed  in  November 


Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 

From  San  Francisco 
Initial  Trip  Nov.  7 

Mondays  and  Thursdays 

From  New  Orleans 
Initial  Trip  Nov.  9 


Residents  of  California  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  who  have  planned  for  Eastern 
tours  previous  to  the  date  named,  should 
keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
return  trip  can  be  arranged  for  SUNSET 
LI  M I  TED  without  additional  cost.  A 
trip  across  the  continent  via  the  popu- 
lar Sunset  Route,  in  a  Pullman  vesti- 
buled  train  of  palatial  elegance,  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  can  be 
suggested  for  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
man,  is  a  good  fortune  that  falls  but  rarely 
to  the  average  lot.  Don't  forget  this  when 
purchasing  your  ticket. 


Illuminated 
Dials 


For  "  Tuxedo  \ 


♦ 

♦ 
♦ 
* 


♦  College  Colors  ♦ 

♦  ♦ 

X  enameled  on  silver  and  J 

X  gold  plates — very  rich  X 

X  and    very    serviceable.  X 

X  Especially    appropriate  J 

X  on    watcnes    given   as  X 

X  trophies.    Made  only  for  J 

X  the  thin  model  "Tuxedo"  X 

X  Not  very   high-priced.  } 

X  Fine  line  now  ready!  X 

+  THE  WATSRBURV  'WATCH   CO.  + 

♦  New  Office  in  the  Mills  Building  ♦ 

♦  San  Francisco,  Cal.  ♦ 

♦♦♦♦♦**♦♦♦♦♦♦«♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦$ 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

st  and   Stockton   Street?,    San   Franciico. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Tourist  —  "  This  is  a  lovely  spot,  isn't  it?" 
Native —  "A  spot?  Stranger,  there's  close  to 
twelve  hundred  people  in  this  town  I  " — Puck. 

Mother  —  "  Johnny  ?  "  Johnny  —  "  Yessum  1  " 
Mother—"  Look  out  for  yourself  out  there  in  the 
street ;  if  you  don't,  the  first  thing  you  know,  you'll 
be  bicycled." — Poxbury  Gazette. 

Delia  Ware—"  What  style  of  head-gear  would 
you  wear  to  match  this  bathing-suit  ?  "  Her  dearest 
friend—"  1  think  I  should  wear  something  that  had 
a  veil  on  it,  dear." — Buffalo  Ttmes. 

■Ill  bet  that  roan  down  there  in  the  corner 
near  the  door  eats  his  pie  wiih  a  knife."  "  Why?" 
•■  You  see  he  is  using  a  finger  to  cut  the  pages  of 
his  magazine." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"  You  shouldn't  bet  so  heavily  that  Bryan  will 
never  be  President.  What  if  he  wins?"  "Then 
I'd  only  have  to  pay  up  in  fifty-cent  dollars.  I'm 
getting  big  odds,  I  tell  you  1  " — Puck, 

Probably  not:  "Is  he  happily  married?" 
"Well,  his  wife  is  the  sort  of  woman  who  will 
stand  up  near  the  rear  door  of  a  street-car  when 
there  are  vacant  seats  further  up  front." — Puck. 

"You  mustn't  expect  him  to  propose  so  soon, 
my  dear.  He  has  only  been  calling  for  six 
months."  "I  know  that,  mamma;  but  he  has 
kept  me  in  the  dark  long  enough." — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Suitor—"  Miss  Sprocket — Agnes — I  wish  to  make 
a  confession.  I  can  not  longer  hide  my  thoughts. 
Your  wheel  is  superior  to  mine."  Suited — "  Mr. 
Scorch  —  Arthur  —  this  is  so  sudden." — Detroit 
Tribune. 

Clerk — "  Excuse  me,  sir,  but  guests  without  bag- 
gage must  pay  in  advance."  The  guest  —  "All 
right.  I'll  be  back  in  a  moment."  Clerk  — 
"  Where  are  you  going  ?  "  The  guest — "  I  am  go- 
ing to  buy  a  trunk." — Life. 

"  Is  it  true  that  your  father  has  made  an  assign- 
ment?" asked  the  agitated  lover  of  bis  fiancie. 
"  All  his  vast  fortune  is  swept  away,"  she  sighed  ; 
"but  you  are  left,  Algy."  "I  should  say  I  was 
left.     Great  heavens  !  " — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Author — "  Mary,  I've  madea  mistake  in  my  call- 
ing ;  I'm  not  an  author,  but  a  born  chemist." 
Author's  wife — "  What  makes  you  think  that,  Hor- 
ace?" Author— "  Well,  every  book  I  write  be- 
comes a  drug  on  the  market." — Boston  Globe. 

The  King  of  Aragon  once  said:  "There  are 
four  things  in  the  world  worth  living  for — old 
wine  to  drink,  old  wood  to  burn,  old  books  to 
read,  and  old  friends  to  converse  with."  The 
king  was  satisfied  with  any  old  thing.—  Washington 
Times. 

"The  Amazons,"  exclaimed  the  courier,  hur- 
riedly, "are  anxious  to  advance  and  throw  them- 
selves into  the  breach."  The  King  of  Dahomey 
knit  his  brows.  ' '  Do  you  think  it  would  be  safe  ?  " 
he  mused;  "you  know  "how  it  is  about  women 
throwing." — Detroit  Tribune. 

"  My  misguided  friends,"  said  the  fat  man  with 
the  puffs  under  his  eyes,  "  I  will  admit  that  I  am  a 
capitalist.  That  part  of  your  assertion  can  go  un- 
challenged. But  when  you  say  that  I  am  not  a 
producer,  you  are  wrong.  I  have  been  backing  a 
comic-opera  company  for  two  months." — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

"  How  do  you  know  I'm  a  newly  married  man  ?  " 
asked  the  nervous  individual  of  the  elderly  indi- 
vidual who  had  taxed  him  with  that  condition. 
"  Know  !  "  said  the  other,  "  know  1  Why,  by  your 
labored  attempts  to  make  us  believe  the  corset-box 
you  are  carrying  contains  a  bottle  of  whisky." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

Lady  (to  dirty  tramp) — "  Here's  a  piece  of  soap, 
and  I  hope  you  will  wash  yourself  with  it ;  and 
here's  a  piece  of  home-made  cake  to  eat."  Dirty 
tramp  (critically  surveying  the  soap  and  cake) — 
"Is  the  soap  home-made,  too,  mum?"  Lady — 
"Of  course  not."  Dirty  tramp — "Then,  if  you 
don't  mind,  mum,  I'd  rather  eat  the  soap  and  scrub 
meself  with  the  cake." — Fun. 


A  Dandy  Thing;  to  Sell! 

I  have  been  doing  so  well  this  summer  selling 
combination  dippers  that  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  others  about  it.  1  have  not  made  as  much 
money  as  some  I  read  about,  but  I  never  make  less 
than  $3,  and  often  $5  a  day  ;  the  dipper  can  be 
used  as  a  fruit-jar  filler  ;  a  plain  dipper  ;  a  fine 
strainer  ;  a  funnel  ;  a  strainer  funnel ;  a  sick-room 
warming-pan,  and  a  pint  measure.  These  eight 
different  uses  makes  the  dipper  such  a  necessary 
article  that  it  sells  at  nearly  every  house,  as  it  is  so 
cheap.  You  can  get  a  sample  by  sending,  as  I  did, 
18  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  etc.,  to  W.  H. 
Baird  &  Co.,  Station  A,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  they 
will  mail  you  a  dipper,  and  you  can  go  right  to 
work.  Any  one  can  make  $3  or  $4  a  day  anywhere. 
A  Reader. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


FALL    AND    WINTER 


; 


ARRIVING    DAILY    AT  . 


THE    WONDER 

MILLINERY    STORE. 

Specialty  in  Paradise,  Aigrettes,  and  Ostrich  Plumes,  Boas  and  Capes. 

1026    1MARISLET    ST. 


DOES     THE     MOST 
BEAUTIFUL     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
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Sound-Money 
League. 


Rarely  has  a  non-partisan  movement  in  San  Francisco  met 
with  such  universal  approbation  as  has  the 
California  Sound-Money  League.  There 
have  been  many  non-partisan  movements  in 
nunicipal  politics  in  San  Francisco.  But  there  never  has 
oeen  a  time  that  there  were  not  accusations  of  "axes  to 
jrind,"  "put-up  jobs,"  and  "back-room  politics"  made 
igainst  the  organizers,  sometimes  justly  and  sometimes  un- 
ustly.  But  in  the  Sound-Money  League  movement  there  is 
10  politics.  It  is  absolutely  non-partisan.  It  is  made  up 
if  Republicans  and  Democrats.  It  is  made  up  of  business 
nen.  It  is  not  made  up  of  politicians.  It  is  made  up  of 
•atriotic  citizens  who  desire  to  maintain  their  country's 
redit  and  their  country's  honor.  It  is  a  manifestation  of 
ivic  spirit  and  of  patriotism  which  can  not  fail  to  do 
Teat  good,  not  only  in  what  is  accomplished  by  those 
oncerned  in  the  movement,  but  as  an  example  to  those  out- 


side its  ranks.  The  men  who  have  organized  this  league 
are  working  unselfishly  and  honestly  for  an  abstract  idea, 
but  one  which  in  its  concrete  form  means  much  to  them, 
for  they  are  business  men.  It  means,  from  a  monetary 
point  of  view,  national  honor  or  dishonor.  It  means  that 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  shall  not  be  protested  in  the 
money  markets  of  the  world. 

The  men  who  are  engaged  in  this  movement  have  no 
selfish  ends  to  serve.  They  are  all  busy  men,  but  they  are 
giving  their  time  as  well  as  their  money  toward  the  support 
of  the  league.  Those  who  sympathize  with  its  ends,  but 
who  have  not  the  time  to  devote  to  it,  should  sustain  it 
pecuniarily.  All  men,  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans, 
who  believe  in  maintaining  the  national  credit,  should  not 
wait  to  be  solicited,  but  should  at  once  send  in  their  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Sound-Money  League.  They  may  rest  assured 
that  the  funds  collected  will  be  devoted  solely  to  the  one  pur- 
pose— the  dissemination  of  sound-money  ideas.  But  it 
should  not  be  imagined  from  these  remarks  that  the  league 
is  not  receiving  funds,  for  it  is  most  successful.  It  is  less 
than  a  month  since  it  was  organized — it  was  the  eleventh  of 
September  when  Henry  J.  Crocker  issued  the  call.  Yet  in 
that  short  space  of  time  it  has  been  thoroughly  organized, 
placed  upon  its  feet,  the  collection  of  subscriptions  begun, 
and  the  distribution  of  sound-money  literature  actively  car- 
ried on. 

Contributions  of  funds  are  daily  pouring  in  from  the  lead- 
ing merchants  of  the  city,  and  the  money  thus  received  is 
being  wisely  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  executive 
committee.  Every  detail  of  the  organization  is  now  com- 
plete, and  the  league  is  working  in  harmony  with  the  Re- 
publican State  Central  Committee,  the  Democratic  Sound- 
Money  Club,  and  ail  other  organizations  in  favor  of  sound 
money.  Nineteen  different  sound-money  pamphlets  ad- 
dressed to  miners,  wage-earners,  farmers,  and  to  the  gen- 
eral voter,  are  being  sent  by  hundreds  of  thousands  broad- 
cast throughout  the  State,  the  greater  number  of  them 
having  been  prepared  and  published  under  the  direction  of 
the  league.  Telegrams  have  been  sent  to  the  East  urging 
that  Bourke  Cockran,  Thomas  B.  Reed,  and  other  speakers  of 
national  reputation,  come  to  California  to  address  the  people 
on  the  sound-money  issue.  These  telegrams,  signed  by 
prominent  merchants,  have  every  prospect  of  receiving  a 
favorable  reply.  If  the  energy  that  is  being  displayed  by 
those  in  charge  of  the  Sound-Money  League  is  followed  up, 
it  will  show  the  people  of  California  how  much  can  be 
accomplished  in  this  State  in  the  short  period  of  one 
month. 

The  fact  that  the  members  of  the  Sound-Money  League 
are  all  merchants  and  business  men,  having  business  con- 
nections in  every  part  of  the  State,  gives  the  league  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  any  other  organization  now  in  exist- 
ence. The  mercantile  houses  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
State  come  into  personal  contact  with  that  "silent  vote" 
which  the  politicians  can  not  reach,  and  which  often  has  so 
strong  an  influence  in  deciding  an  election.  An  expenditure 
of  many  thousands  of  dollars  would  not  enable  any  politi- 
cal organization  to  obtain  as  correct  a  knowledge  of  the  situ- 
ation. Through  the  medium  of  these  business  houses  the 
league  will  have  made,  within  two  or  three  weeks,  a  com- 
plete canvass  and  will  know  just  how  the  State  stands. 

The  wide  business  connections  of  the  members  of  the 
league  are  of  great  assistance  in  extending  the  work  through- 
out the  State.  Within  one  week  sound -money  leagues 
have  been  organized  in  Sacramento,  San  Jose\  South  San 
Francisco,  Cloverdale,  Stockton,  and  Fresno.  The  Sacra- 
mento Business  Men's  Sound-Money  League,  referred  to  in 
these  columns  last  week,  now  has  a  membership  of  more 
than  fourteen  hundred,  and  a  branch  league  has  already  been 
organized  in  that  city  with  four  hundred  members.  In 
addition  to  these,  leagues  are  being  organized,  or  soon  will 
be,  in  Napa,  Santa  Rosa,  Colusa,  Marysville,  Grass  Valley, 
Nevada  City,  Monterey,  and  other  cities. 

California  has  long  rested  under  the  imputation  of  being 
a  free-silver  State.  All  of  her  leading  newspapers  have 
been    for   free    silver.     The  conventions  of  her  two    great 


Day  for 
Yale. 


political  parties  have  been  for  free  silver.  The  platforms 
of  the  two  great  political  parties  commit  them  to  free  silver. 
Despite  this  fact,  as  the  Argonaut  has  often  pointed  out,  Cali- 
fornia is  emphatically  a  gold  State.  She  is  the  only  State  in 
the  Union  which  carries  upon  her  statute-books  a  specific  con- 
tract law  in  favor  of  gold.  These  being  the  admitted  facts, 
the  Argonaut  has  often  maintained  that  California  could 
j  not  be  at  heart  a  silver  State.  Over  a  year  ago  we 
j  suggested  that  a  convention  be  called,  consisting  of 
I  the  leading  business  men,  lawyers,  and  other  profes- 
I  sional  men,  excluding  politicians,  for  the  purpose  of 
!  obtaining  a  consensus  of  the  opinion  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  State  upon  the  silver  question.  We  believed  then 
that  if  such  a  convention  had  been  called,  it  would  have 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  a  vigorous  sound-money  senti- 
ment that  would  have  surprised  the  politicians.  But  late  as 
it  is  in  the  day,  the  business  men  of  the  State  are  now  en- 
gaged in  demonstrating  that  California  is  not  a  free-silver 
State.  The  business  men  of  California  have  come  to  realize 
that  perhaps  there  is  danger  in  the  babble  of  phrase-makers  ; 
that  the  politicians'  parrot-like  cry  that  "  California  is  for 
free  silver"  is  not  only  misleading,  but  dangerous.  So 
realizing,  the  strong  and  earnest  men  of  this  commonwealth 
are  banding  themselves  together,  to  protect  not  only  the 
national  credit,  but  the  fair  fame  of  their  State. 

The  occurrences  which  took  place  at  New  Haven  on  the 
A  Shameful  twenty  -  fourth    of     September,     when    the 

Democratic  nominee,  William  J.  Bryan, 
attempted  to  address  a  public  meeting  there, 
were  discreditable  to  Yale.  Some  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
people  had  gathered  around  a  platform  erected  on  the  New 
Haven  Green.  Some  five  hundred  students  had  assembled 
in  a  compact  body,  and  were  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Bryan, 
evidently  intending  to  break  up  the  meeting.  There  was 
also  a  brass  band  at  a  convenient  distance.  At  a  quarter 
past  two  Bryan  arrived,  and  when  he  reached  the  platform 
the  students  immediately  broke  forth  into  a  concerted  chorus 
of  yells.  Mr,  Bryan  attempted  to  speak,  but  the  noise  drowned 
his  voice.  He  was  plucky,  however,  and  continued  for  fully 
twenty-five  minutes,  when  he  desisted,  as  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  make  his  voice  heard  over  the  yells  of  the 
students,  who  had  now  been  reinforced  by  the  convenient 
brass  band. 

During  his  remarks  Bryan  did  not  hesitate  to  rap  the 
students  over  the  knuckles  for  their  riotous  conduct.  He 
began  calmly  enough,  but  he  soon  grew  irritated  by  the 
attempt  to  yell  him  down.  At  one  time  he  said:  "We 
desire  to  have  all  the  avenues  open,  so  that  the  son  of  the 
humblest  citizen  may  aspire  to  the  highest  position  within 
the  gift  of  the  people.  I  am  not  speaking  now  to  those  sons 
who  are  sent  to  college  on  the  proceeds  of  ill-gotten  gains. 
I  will  wait  until  those  sons  have  exhausted  what  their  fathers 
have  left  them,  and  I  will  appeal  to  their  children,  who  will 
have  to  commence  life  where  their  grandfathers  commenced." 
Mr.  Bryan  again  took  up  the  thread  of  his  remarks,  but 
again  found  his  voice  drowned  by  the  students'  yells.  He 
said :  "  I  have  been  so  used  to  talking  to  young  men  who 
earn  their  living  that  I  don't  know  in  what  language  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  those  who  desire  to  be  known  not  as  the 
creators  of  wealth,  but  the  distributors  of  wealth  which 
somebody  else  created." 

This  stinging  allusion  to  young  men  "spending  their 
fathers'  money,"  as  the  colloquial  phrase  runs,  was  certainly 
well  deserved.  Mr.  Bryan  has  been  speaking  now  for  over 
two  months.  He  has  spoken  from  Maine  to  Nebraska  and 
from  Minnesota  to  the  Gulf.  He  has  spoken  from  car  plat- 
forms, from  hotel  balconies,  in  city  squares.  He  has  spoken 
to  grimy  iron-molders  in  Pennsylvania,  to  cowboys  in  the 
West,  and  to  negroes  in  the  South.  Everywhere  he  has 
been  heard  with  courtesy.  It  has  been  reserved  for  the 
students  of  Yale,  under  the  historic  elms  of  New  Haven,  to 
insult  him.  By  this  act  these  young  men  have  placed  them- 
selves far  below  the  level  of  the  iron-molders,  the  cowb 
and  the  negroes.  Those  at  least  are  native  gen 
Whatever  they  may  have  thought,  they  did  not  in? 


man  who  is  earnestly  striving  to  win  the  votes  of  his  fellow- 
citizens. 

Shame  upon  Yale  !  An  alma  mater  which  fosters  such 
unlicked  cubs  as  this  has  need  of  regeneration.  But  it  is 
not  upon  Yale  alone  that  this  shameful  conduct  will  recoil. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  the  braying  of  these  fresh  freshmen 
will  lose  many  thousands  of  votes  for  the  Republican  nomi- 
nees. At  once  the  story  will  go  abroad  that  these  "  sons  of 
rich  men "  hired  brass  bands  and  leagued  themselves  to- 
gether to  yell  down  a  speaker  who  was  valiantly  defending 
the  claims  of  the  poor  against  the  rich.  What  can  the  Re- 
publican party  say  in  reply? 


The  tangle  into  which  municipal  politics  have  been  plunged 
The  Two  Rbpu»-  b?  the  tw0  Republican  factions  in  San 
lican  Municipal  Francisco  has  finally  resulted  as  follows  : 
Tickets.  Some  leading  Republican  business  men  of 

the  city  wrote  to  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee, 
urging  them  to  intervene  between  the  contending  factions. 
The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  called  a  meeting 
on  Tuesday,  September  2Slh.  Representatives  of  the  two 
factions  appeared  before  the  committee,  with  which  sat  a 
committee  of  Republican  business  men.  Attorney  Watt 
represented  the  Spreckels-Curry-Crimmins  faction.  Attorney 
Ruef  represented  the  Spear-Ruef-Mahoney-Kelly  faction. 

Attorney  Ruef  said  that  his  faction  had  been  willing  from 
the  first  to  waive  almost  everything  to  induce  harmony. 
They  had  offered  to  let  the  State  committee  call  a  new  con- 
vention and  haul  down  their  own  ticket.  They  had  offered 
"to  select  an  equal  number  of  delegates  with  the  opposing 
convention,  to  be  added  to  by  delegates  appointed  by  the 
Republican  State  Central  Committee.  All  of  their  propo- 
sitions were  refused. 

Attorney  Watt,  of  the  Spreckels-Curry-Crimmins  faction, 
simply  maintained  the  title  of  his  faction  as  coming  from 
the  "  regular  and  duly  accredited  Republican  Committee  of 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco." 

The  State  Central  Committee,  after  some  wavering,  de- 
cided in  favor  of  the  Spreckels-Curry-Crimmins  faction. 
There  was,  of  course,  much  bitterness  felt  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Spear-Ruef  faction,  and  they  announce  that  they  will 
run  their  ticket  none  the  less,  securing  a  position  on  the 
official  ballot  by  petition. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  breach  can  not  be  healed. 
There  will  be  two  "regular"  Republican  municipal  tickets 
submitted  to  the  Republican  voters.  The  Spreckels-Curry- 
Crimmins  faction  reads  its  title  clear  through  the  usual 
method  of  political  descent.  It  also  claims  the  indorsement 
of  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee.  The  Spear- 
Ruef  faction  claims  the  indorsement  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Committee.  We  may  remark  that  one  is  worth  about 
as  much  as  the  other.  The  Republican  National  Committee 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  municipal  politics  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Neither  has  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
of  California.  It  has  as  much  right  to  interfere  in  the 
county  fights  of  Siskiyou  or  San  Diego  as  in  San  Francisco. 
Hence  every  Republican  voter  may,  with  a  clear  conscience, 
cast  his  ballot  according  to  the  merits  of  the  two  opposing 
tickets. 

It  is  too  late  in  the  week  for  us  to  compare  the  two  tickets 
in  detail.  We  may  remark,  however,  that  we  think  the 
Spear-Ruef  ticket  superior  to  the  Spreckels-Crimmins-Curry 
ticket.  It  is  headed  by  the  name  of  Henry  P.  Sonntag  for 
mayor,  and  the  Spreckels  faction  leads  with  the  name  of 
C.  L.  Taylor  for  mayor.  We  may  remark,  here  and  now, 
that  we  are  somewhat  tired  of  the  vermicular  and  semi- 
Milesian  names  applied  to  these  tickets,  and  we  shall  here- 
after call  them  the  Sonntag  ticket  and  the  Taylor  ticket. 
We  think  Henry  P.  Sonntag  an  excellent  nominee,  a  man  of 
firm  convictions,  an  American,  one  who  has  lived  in  this  com- 
munity since  childhood,  a  man  whose  instincts  are  all  for 
good  government,  and  last  but  not  least,  a  good  Republican. 
We  have  nothing  to  say  against  Mr.  C.  L.  Taylor,  the  nom- 
inee for  mayor  on  the  other  ticket,  but  we  think  Mr.  Sonn- 
tag would  make  a  better  mayor.  The  candidates  for  super- 
visors on  the  Sonntag  ticket  are  also  much  superior  to  those 
on  the  Taylor  ticket.  The  judicial  nominees  of  the  Sonntag 
ticket  are  also,  in  our  opinion,  better  worthy  of  the  votes  of 
Republicans  than  those  upon  the  Taylor  ticket.  So  with  the 
educational  portion  of  the  ticket.  The  candidate  for  super- 
intendent of  schools  on  the  Sonntag  ticket  is  Charles  B. 
Stone.  He  is  now  assistant  superintendent,  he  has  been  a 
school  director,  he  is  the  son  of  a  Protestant  clergyman,  he 
is  a  man  of  liberal  education,  he  has  long  been  interested  in 
the  schools,  and  we  have  known  him  personally  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Webster,  the  nominee  for  superintendent  of 
schools  on  the  Taylor  ticket,  we  do  not  know.  On  the  Sonn- 
tag ticket  among  the  school  directors  is  the  name  of  Dr.  C.  T. 
Dearie,  who  has  been  a  prominent  physician  in  this  city  for 
"wenty  years.  He  was  once  a  member  of  the  board  of 
education,  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees, and  a  most  active  and  intelligent  school  director. 
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He  is  one  of  the  best  men  named  on  any  of  the  tickets,  and 
should  have  been  indorsed  by  the  non-partisans.  Dr.  H. 
L.  Curtis,  another  physician  on  the  Sonntag  ticket,  is  an  ex- 
cellent man  for  the  school  board.  In  short,  while  we  have 
not  time  or  space  now  to  take  up  the  two  tickets  in  detail,  it 
is  our  belief  that  the  Sonntag  ticket  is  much  superior  to  the 
Taylor  ticket  as  a  whole. 

To  many  it  is  a  mystery  how   the  free  coinage  of  silver  in 
this  country  alone    would   cause  the   silver 

Why  Silver  ' 

Dollars  Would  dollars  to  depreciate  and  result  in  silver 
Depreciate.  monometallism,  when   so   many   millions  of 

those  coins  are  now  in  circulation  at  par  with  gold.  Under 
the  law  now  in  force,  the  number  of  silver  dollars  is  limited, 
and  the  honor  of  the  government  is  pledged  to  maintain  their 
parity.  So  long  as  the  public  feel  that  they  will  be  redeemed 
in  gold  when  presented,  the  silver  dollars  will  circulate  freely. 
But  were  confidence  once  shaken  they  would  pour  into 
the  Treasury,  and,  when  the  government  could  no  longer 
redeem  them  in  gold,  they  would  begin  to  depreciate  in  value. 

An  illustration  of  this  fact  is  presented  by  the  history  of 
the  greenbacks.  When  they  were  first  issued,  during  the 
civil  war,  nobody  could  tell  whether  they  would  ever  be  paid. 
Patriotism  took  the  place  of  confidence  to  a  limited  extent, 
but  throughout  the  country  the  greenback  was  discredited 
and  was  quoted  far  below  par.  But  when  specie  payments 
were  resumed,  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  govern- 
ment to  redeem  them  in  gold  was  restored,  the  greenbacks 
rose  to  par  and  have  circulated  side  by  side  with  gold  for 
nearly  twenty  years. 

Under  free  coinage  of  silver  there  would  no  longer  be 
any  obligation  upon  the  government  to  maintain  the  parity, 
and  it  could  not  do  so  if  there  were  any  such  obligation. 
Its  duty  would  be  confined  to  receiving  the  bullion,  coining 
it  into  dollars  of  the  specified  weight  and  fineness,  and  pass- 
ing the  dollars  over  to  the  owner  of  the  bullion.  To  main- 
tain that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  value  of  the  silver 
dollars  would  remain  above  the  value  of  the  bullion  in  them 
is  simply  to  ignore  the  lessons  of  history  and  the  laws  of 
finance.  Free  coinage  of  silver  alone  can  mean  nothing 
but  silver  monometallism. 
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White's  Light 
on  Silver. 


Senator  White  has  been  traveling  through  the  State  present- 
Senator  *n£  *"s  views  regarding  silver  coinage,  and 

some  very  peculiar  ideas  have  been  evolved. 
The  speech — for  in  the  main  features  it  is 
the  same  speech  that  is  delivered  in  each  place — is  of  the 
semi-hysterical  order  that  was  so  much  affected  in  the  earlier 
days  of  the  silver  discussion,  but  has  since  been  discarded 
almost  entirely.  There  are,  however,  certain  points  about 
it  that  will  bear  investigation. 

"  We  contend,"  urges  the  senator,  "that  silver  honestly 
placed  upon  the  same  plane  with  gold,  given  the  same  rights 
before  the  law,  will  go  up  to  that  place  which  it  occupied." 
In  other  words,  free  coinage  of  silver  by  this  country  alone 
will  restore  the  commercial  ratio  of  silver  to  sixteen  to  one, 
and  render  silver  bullion  worth  $1.29.  Suppose  this  is  so, 
what  would  be  the  result  ?  The  silver  dollar  would  be 
worth  just  as  much  as  the  gold  dollar  is  now,  and  would 
buy  no  more  nor  less  than  the  gold  dollar  does  now. 
Prices  would  not  be  changed,  because  the  value  of  the 
money  would  remain  the  same.  Who  would  be  benefited  ? 
Some  of  the  more  ignorant  think,  and  some  of  the  others 
affect  to  think,  that  money  would  be  easier  to  get.  No 
matter  what  metal  is  used  for  a  circulating  medium,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  money  there  may  be  in  circulation,  no  man 
can  get  any  of  it  without  giving  something  in  exchange  for 
it.  When  he  has  nothing  to  give,  or  there  is  no  demand  for 
what  he  has,  he  can  get  money  only  by  stealing  it.  The 
laborer  will  not  get  any  increased  wages,  however  plentiful 
money  may  be,  for  Senator  White  says  that  a  dollar  under 
free  coinage  will  be  worth  just  what  a  dollar  is  worth  to-day. 
Continuing,  Senator  White  asks  where  this  flood  of 
foreign  silver  would  come  from,  explaining  that  the  various 
European  countries  have  no  more  than  they  need.  We 
might  ask  him  where  the  four  hundred  million  dollars  in 
silver  ($374,787,804)  that  was  shipped  to  India,  at  a  time 
when  the  average  annual  production  of  silver  was  about 
one-seventh  of  what  it  is  now,  came  from.  The  countries 
of  Europe  have  more  than  four  billions  of  coined  silver,  a 
large  part  of  which  they  would  gladly  exchange  for  gold. 
Russia  alone  has  $48,000,000  of  silver  which  it  would  be 
glad  to  exchange  for  gold  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one.  The 
Russian  Government  has  been  striving  for  years  to  establish 
its  monetary  system  upon  a  gold  basis,  and  any  assistance 
in  that  direction  would  be  gladly  received.  The  silver 
would  come  here  in  payment  for  our  goods. 

The  demonetization  of  silver  in  1873  is  a  matter  that  evi- 
dently- rankles  in  the  breast  of  the  senator.  He  says : 
"Since  1873,  and  to  this  hour,  you  have  legislated  against 
silver."  During  the  twenty-two  years  preceding  1873,  the 
United  States  coined  5,449,738  silver  dollars ;  during  the 
twenty-two  years  since  that  date  this   country  has  coined 


423,299,169  silver  dollars.  During  the  first  period  free  coin- 
age obtained  ;  during  the  second  period  "  legislation  against 
silver  "  demanded  a  coinage  eighty  times  as  great  as  obtained 
under  free  coinage. 

The  vitality  of  that  venerable  fiction  known  as  "  the  crime 
of  '73  "  is  surprising,  but  Senator  White  drags  it  forth. 
"  Until  1873,  when  it  [silver]  was  surreptitiously  deprived 
of  its  money-standard  power,"  he  says.  "Everybody  did 
not  know  that  silver  was  being  demonetized  in  1873." 

There  was,  however,  no  attempt  at  secrecy  as  that  word 
is  generally  understood.  The  bill  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and,  in  the  re- 
port that  accompanied  it,  the  omission  of  the  silver  dollar 
was  directly  referred  to.  Copies  of  the  bill  were  sent  to  all 
prominent  students  of  finance  in  the  United  States  with  a 
request  for  criticism  or  amendment.  Its  course  in  the 
Senate  may  be  briefly  tabulated  as  follows  : 

April  25,  1870 — Submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

April  28,  1870 — Referred  to  the  Finance  Commiitee. 

May  2.  1870 — Five  hundred  copies  ordered  printed. 

December  19,  1870 — Reported,  amended,  and  ordered  printed. 

January  9,  1871— Debated. 

January  10.  1871 — Passed  by  a  vote  of  36  to  14. 

May  29,  1872— Received  from  the  House  and  ordered  printed. 

December  16,  1872 — Reported  with  amendments  and  printed. 

January  7, 1873— Reported  with  additional  amendments  and  printed. 

January  17,  1873— Passed  the  Senate. 

January  27,  1873— Conference  committee  appointed. 

February  6,  1873 — Concurred  in  report. 

February  12,  1873 — Became  a  law. 

In  the  House  similar  action  was  taken  upon  it,  a  substitute 
bill  was  reported  by  the  coinage  committee,  several  amend- 
ments were  proposed,  and  it  was  repeatedly  debated  upon 
the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  difficult  to  see  where  there  is 
any  secrecy  in  all  this,  yet  the  fiction  seems  to  have  peren- 
nial life.  Senator  White,  being  a  member  of  the  Senate, 
should  know  from  the  preceding  table  that  the  Senate's 
action  was  scarcely  "  surreptitious." 


Why  Europe 
Ships  Gold 
to  Us. 


Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young,  of  the  Chronicle,  returned  from  Eu- 
rope last  week,  and  was  interviewed  in  the 
Evening  Post  on  the  day  of  his  return. 
Mr.  de  Young,  as  reported,  made  the  follow- 
ing statements  : 

"  It  is  extraordinary  what  a  deep  interest  European  capitalists  take 
in  the  political  situation  in  the  United  States.  A  few  weeks  ago,  for 
example,  Lazard  Freres  secured  $10,000,000  in  gold  in  Europe  for 
shipment  to  New  York.  Twenty-four  and  a  half  millions  in  gold  has 
been  sent  over  to  this  country  during  a  very  short  time.  The  object 
of  the  foreign  capitalists  in  pursuing  this  line  of  action  is,  of  course, 
to  prevent  a  break  in  the  money  and  stock  markets  over  here,  and  to 
show  their  confidence  in  the  financial  integrity  of  the  United  States. 
In  other  words,  they  desire  to  prevent  the  bears  and  wreckers  from 
destroying  property  values.  The  result  of  this  course  of  action  on 
the  part  of  the  foreign  investors  is  that  the  gold  reserve  of  this  coun- 
try is  to-day  larger  than  ever  before  during  Cleveland's  administra- 
tion.    The  total  is  $120,000,000." 

When  will  people  understand  that  gold  or  any  other  kind 
of  money  is  never  sent  from  one  place  to  another  except  in 
exchange  for  something  ?  There  are  many  people  in  the 
United  States  who  look  upon  the  export  of  gold  from  this 
country  to  Europe  as  an  iniquitous  attempt  on  the  part  of 
foreign  money-lenders  to  "  drain "  us  of  our  gold.  They 
do  not  stop  to  think  that  the  only  cause  for  our  exporting 
gold  is  because  we  owe  it  to  Europe.  People  who  are  in 
debt  must  pay.  Europe  is  on  a  gold  basis.  When  we  are 
in  debt  to  Europe,  we  must  pay  Europe  in  gold.  Corre- 
spondingly, when  Europe  is  in  debt  to  us,  she  must  pay  us 
gold  at  present,  since  it  is  the  monetary  standard  of  the 
United  States.  However,  if  Mr.  Bryan  is  elected,  we  sup- 
pose that  Europe  will  ship  us  silver  instead  of  gold. 

The  causes  underlying  the  large  shipments  of  gold  that 
have  been  pouring  into  the  United  States  for  the  last  few 
weeks  are  these  :  Such  is  the  poverty  of  the  United  States 
— caused  by  the  Democratic  panic  of  1893,  and  the  three 
succeeding  years  of  hard  times  under  a  Democratic  admin-  l-i 
istration — that  this  country  is  not  buying  articles  of  luxuryl- 
abroad  as  freely  as  it  was  wont  to  do.  Europe,  on  the  otherl . 
hand,  has  been  buying  our  staples  from  us  as  freely  as  ever 
— wheat,  cotton,  wool,  etc.  Europe  is  just  settling  up  with 
us.  Hitherto,  when  settling  time  came,  Europe  was  owitig; 
us  say  $150,000,000,  and  we  owed  Europe  say  $200,000,000, 
When  a  balance  was  struck,  this  would  mean  that  we 
owed  Europe  the  sum  of  $50,000,000.  The  only  way  to 
settle  this  was  for  us  to  ship  $50,000,000  in  gold  to  Europe. 
This  year  we  are  so  poor  that  we  have  done  very  little  buy- 
ing abroad.  The  result  is,  to  use  the  same  figures,  that  we  ° 
owe  Europe  say  $150,000,000,  and  Europe  owes  us  say  . 
$200,000,000.  This  leaves  a  balance  in  our  favor  of  $5*V  ,;iv 
000,000.  Hence  the  stream  of  gold  coming  from  Europe  v 
to  the  United  States. 

This   is   a  simple  explanation.     It  is  too  simple  for  the    ^ 
average  man — he  would  greatly  prefer  something  complex, 
that  he  could  not  understand.     It  is  remarkable  how  muct      .. 
mystery  the  popular  mind  throws  around  the  internationa 
movement   of  gold.     It   is   evident    from   the  interview  tcl 
which  we  refer  that  not  only  the  people  but  wealthy  editors 
are  also  at  times  confused  about  questions  of  exchange.    A: 
to  Mr.  de  Young's  statement,  that  "  foreign  capitalists  are 
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shipping  gold  over  here  to  maintain  our  gold  reserve  and  to 
sustain  our  stock  market,"  it  would  be  benevolent  and  philan- 
thropic of  them  if  it  were  true,  but  it  is  not  true.  We  see 
no  way  in  which  they  could  ship  gold  here  anyway,  unless  in 
exchange  for  something.  As  to  their  benevolent  feelings  in 
the  matter,  we  may  remark  that  they  have  thrice  endeavored 
artificially  to  check  the  movement  of  gold  to  the  United 
States  from  Europe.  The  Bank  of  England  has  twice  raised 
the  rate  of  discount,  and  the  Bank  of  France  has  also  en- 
deavored to  prevent  the  outflow  of  gold.  But  these  artificial 
means  are  utterly  unable  to  check  the  laws  of  trade.  Gold 
has  been  coming  to  the  United  States  because  Europe  owes 
us  money  and  she  is  engaged  in  settling  up. 

In   Mr.  Bryan's  letter  of  acceptance  there  is  a  paragraph 

which  should  not  be  passed  unnoticed.     It 
Bryan 

Upholds  is  that  referring  to  the  Chicago  plank  con- 

Law-Bbeakbrs.  cerning  Federal  interference  in  State  affairs. 
The  language  of  this  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  runs 
as  follows  : 

"  We  denounce  arbitrary  interference  by  the  Federal  authorities  in 
local  affairs  as  a  violation  of  the  Conslitution  of  the  United  States 
and  a  crime  against  free  institutions,  and  we  especially  object  to  gov- 
ernment by  injunction  as  a  new  and  highly  dangerous  form  of  op- 
pression by  which  Federal  judges,  in  contempt  of  the  laws  of  the 
States  and  rights  of  citizens,  become  at  once  legislators,  judges,  and 
executioners,  and  we  approve  the  bill  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  now  pending  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, relative  to  contempts  in  Federal  courts,  and  providing  for 
trials  by  jury  in  certain  cases  of  contempt." 

It  is  quite  apparent  to  what  this  plank  refers.  It  is  a 
condemnation  of  the  act  of  President  Cleveland  in  sending 
United  States  troops  to  Chicago  during  the  great  riots  of 
1 894.     Mr.  Bryan  in  his  letter  of  acceptance  says  : 

"  It  will  be  noticed  that,  while  the  United  States  guarantees  to 
every  State  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  is  empowered  to 
protect  each  State  against  invasion,  it  is  not  authorized  to  interfere  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  any  State,  except  upon  application  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  or  upon  the  application  of  the  executive 
when  the  legislature  can  not  be  convened." 

This  is  sound  and  constitutional.  But  Mr.  Cleveland's  ac- 
tion was  also  constitutional.  It  was  based  on  the  ground  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  bound  to  execute  the  Federal  laws. 
The  railroad  rioters  interfered  with  the  mails,  obstructed  in- 
terstate commerce,  and  violated  the  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Hence  President  Cleveland  upheld  the  laws  with 
the  Federal  troops,  and  his  action  was  perfectly  legal.  Sec- 
tion 5,298  of  the  Revised  Statutes  authorizes  the  President 
'  to  employ  such  forces,  upon  his  own  judgment  alone,  against 
unlawful  obstructions,  combinations,  or  assemblages  of  per- 
sons in  whatever  State  or  Territory  where  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  may  be  forcibly  opposed  or  the  execution 
thereof  obstructed."  As  Attorney-General  Harmon  very 
justly  says  : 

1  By  the  express  terms  of  the  constitution,  a  State  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  maintenance  of  the  authority  or  the  execution  of  the  laws 
in  the  United  States  within  the  territory  of  the  State.  The  preven- 
tion and  punishment  of  offenses  connected  with  the  mails,  with  inter- 
state commerce,  and  with  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  Federal 
courts  are  committed  to  the  general  government,  and  to  it  alone. 
Therefore  the  State  can  require  no  '  Federal  assistance  '  with  respect 
to  them." 

When  Mr.  Bryan,  in  his  letter  of  acceptance,  attacked 
President  Cleveland  for  carrying  out  these  laws,  he  placed 
himself  on  the  side  of  law-breakers.  When  he  virtually 
pledged  himself,  if  elected,  not  to  act  as  President  Cleveland 
acted  during  the  riots  of  1894,  he  virtually  pledged  himself 
not  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

An  element  that  will  have  considerable  influence  in  the  com- 
„      ,„  ing  election   is    the  Wheelman's    Municipal 

The  Wheelmen  &  r 

and  the  League.     The  long-suffering  wheelmen  and 

Elections.  drivers  have    organized   to   take   an  active 

part  in  the  political  campaign  in  favor  of  the  improvement 
of  public  streets  and  highways.  This  body,  which  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  twenty-one  different  organizations, 
and  represents  thousands  of  voters,  will  wield  an  influence 
sufficient  to  elect  or  defeat  any  candidate  whom  it  may 
support  or  oppose.  The  wheelmen  alone  number  seventeen 
thousand,  many  of  them  being  already  organized  into  clubs, 
and  arrangements  have  been  made  to  register  the  un- 
attached wheelmen.  Those  who  drive  vehicles  of  various 
kinds  are  equally  interested  with  the  wheelmen  in  the 
cause  of  good  roads.  The  decreased  efficiency  of  horses, 
owing  to  uneven  pavements  and  rough  surface,  is  an  ele- 
ment of  cost  that  has  too  often  been  lost  sight  of.  The 
relative  traction  on  the  various  surfaces  has  been  estimated 
as  follows  :  Iron  rails,  one  hundred  per  cent ;  asphalt,  bitu- 
men, and  wooden  blocks,  sixty  per  cent. ;  brick,  fifty-five  per 
cent.  ;  macadam,  eighteen  per  cent.  ;  cobbles,  ten  per  cent. 
There  is  a  loss  of  five-sixths  of  the  efficiency  of  a  horse  or 
team  when  cobbles  instead  of  asphalt  or  wooden  blocks  are 
used  for  a  pavement. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Wheelman's  League  to  interro- 
gate the  candidates  for  the  various  city  offices,  and  also  the 
legislative  candidates  regarding  their  views  on  good  streets 
and  roads,  and  to  place  them  on  record  as  to  their  probable 
action  on  such  matters.     The  streets  of  this  city  are  no- 


toriously in  a  worse  condition  than  those  of  any  other  city  of 
its  size  in  the  world.  Scandals  in  connection  with  the  street 
department  have  been  numerous,  and  the  money  has  been 
extravagantly  expended  without  producing  a  corresponding 
improvement.  It  is  this  unwise  expenditure  of  the  funds 
and  the  political  atmosphere  that  pervades  the  office,  rather 
than  a  lack  of  funds,  that  has  brought  about  the  present  con- 
dition. And  it  is  to  this  office  that  the  advocates  of  good 
roads  should  devote  first  attention.  The  incumbent  should 
be  a  trained  engineer,  and  one  who  has  made  a  particular 
study  of  road  construction.  This  is  a  distinct  branch  of  the 
business,  and  one  that  requires  special  knowledge.  The 
political  parties  have  none  of  them  recognized  this  fact,  how- 
ever, and  the  league  will  be  obliged  to  select  among  them. 

Under  the  Consolidation  Act  the  board  of  supervisors  is 
almost  equally  important  with  the  street  superintendent. 
The  candidates  for  these  offices  should  receive  attention, 
and  should  be  placed  clearly  upon  record. 

The  Wheelman's  League  should,  however,  carefully  avoid 
trying  to  spread  its  force  over  too  much  ground.  Single- 
ness of  purpose  is  the  most  effective  aid  to  success.  Those 
candidates  who,  if  elected,  could  have  no  influence  in  secur- 
ing improved  highways  should  not  be  indorsed  by  the  organ- 
ization, for  thus  force  would  be  lost. 

The  question  of  pavements  is  a  most  important  one, 
though  it  does  not  come  up  so  pressingly  at  the  present 
time.  The  loss  of  efficiency  in  the  hauling  power  of  an  ani- 
mal resulting  from  uneven  pavements  has  already  been  re- 
ferred to.  A  smooth  surface  is  a  prime  requisite  of  a  good 
pavement,  but  the  permanence  of  the  wearing  surface  is 
almost  equally  important.  Modern  pavements  are  now 
constructed  almost  exclusively  of  wooden  blocks,  bricks,  or 
some  mixture  composed  of  bitumen.  Some  confusion  has 
been  caused  by  the  use  of  the  terms  "asphalt"  and  "bitu- 
minous rock  "  interchangeably.  They  are  both  based  upon 
the  same  substance,  but  the  asphalt  is  artificially  mixed, 
while  bituminous  rock  is  a  natural  product.  By  means 
of  the  artificial  mixture  greater  uniformity  and  more  cor- 
rect proportions  of  the  ingredients  can  be  secured.  The 
bituminous  rock  found  in  this  State  is  almost  entirely  a 
sandstone  rock  saturated  with  bitumen.  If  there  is  not 
sufficient  bitumen,  the  oils  evaporate,  leaving  practically  a 
surface  of  sandstone.  The  result  is  that  chuck-holes  are 
formed,  which  increase  in  size  under  the  wear  and  tear  of 
ordinary  traffic,  and  the  life  of  the  pavement  is  considerably 
shortened.  The  bituminous  rock,  as  obtained  from  the 
mines,  is  very  unevenly  mixed,  and  thus  it  becomes 
difficult  to  obtain  a  good  pavement  unless  an  analysis  is  pro- 
vided for  and  percentages  of  the  ingredients  prescribed. 

The  Williams  wooden-block  pavement  has  been  laid  in 
this  city  recently,  and.  seems  to  promise  good  results, 
though  it  has  not  been  in  use  long  enough  for  any  definite 
conclusion  as  to  its  merits  to  be  obtained.  It  is  formed  of 
wooden  blocks  immersed  in  boiling  asphaltum  for  several 
minutes,  thus  driving  out  all  moisture  and  presenting  a 
surface  that  water  can  not  penetrate.  These  blocks  are 
placed  upon  a  cement  foundation,  and  liquid  asphalt  is 
poured  upon  the  entire  surface  of  the  blocks,  filling  the  in- 
terstices and  forming  a  thin  cushion  over  the  surface.  This 
pavement  has  thus  far  given  perfect  satisfaction. 

In  this  city  the  chief  interest  is  centred  in  the  pavement 
of  streets  ;  in  the  legislature  the  principal  work  will  be  con- 
nected with  amendments  of  the  road  laws  in  accordance  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  State  Highway  Bureau.  The  wheel- 
men are  acting  in  concert  with  the  bureau,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  California  will  be  placed  abreast  with 
the  Eastern  States  that  have  done  so  much  in  the  cause  of 
good  roads  during  the  last  few  years. 


$19,194,000,  compared  with  an  excess  of  imports  over  ex- 
ports in  1895  of  $15,131,000.  This  means  a  change  in  our 
favor  in  our  trade  balance  with  Europe  in  one  month  of 
S>34,325,00°.  During  the  past  eight  months  we  have  had  an 
excess  in  exports  amounting  to  $99,760,000,  while  we  had  a 
balance  against  us  for  the  same  eight  months  of  last  year  of 
J36,350,ooo.  The  imports  that  have  fallen  off  are  luxuries 
like  silks,  velvets,  laces,  and  other  articles  of  foreign  manu- 
facture ;  even  articles  regarded  as  necessaries  —  coffee, 
sugar,  tea,  etc. — have  not  been  imported  in  such  large  quan- 
tities. 

While  the  manner  in  which  the  American  people  have 
been  forced  into  economy — to  wit,  by  a  Democratic  panic 
and  three  years  of  hard  times — is  not  agreeable,  none  the 
less  it  is  evident  from  these  figures  that  the  country  has  be- 
come economical,  and  is  importing  as  little  as  possible  from 
abroad.  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  can  not  do  without  our 
staples.  She  must  buy  them,  and  it  is  in  paying  for  them 
without  offsetting  her  bill  with  our  bills  for  luxuries  that  she 
is  shipping  such  quantities  of  gold  into  this  country. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  imports  of  specie  will  fall  oft 
very  soon.  The  Morgan  Syndicate  tied  up  a  quantity  of 
exchange  some  weeks  ago  in  order  to  maintain  the  gold  re- 
serve. Quite  a  volume  of  obligations  has  accumulated 
during  the  last  two  months.  Therefore,  the  tide  may  soon 
be  checked,  and  perhaps  set  the  other  way.  But,  according 
to  the  latest  reports  from  New  York,  the  total  amount  of 
gold  coming  to  that  port  from  abroad  during  the  last  six 
weeks  amounts  to  $40,657,500.  These  figures  were  under 
date  of  September  23d.  Since  then,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 29th,  we  notice  that  $2,500,000  in  gold  has  been  shipped 
from  Sydney  for  San  Francisco  ;  that  $4,000,000  in  gold  is 
due  to  arrive  at  San  Francisco  from  Sydney  October  12th; 
that  the  Bank  of  England  expects  to  ship  $5,000,000  to 
New  York  before  the  end  of  the  week.  This  will  bring  the 
gold  reserve  up  to  about  $135,000,000,  and  will  make  a  total 
of  about  $51,000,000  in  gold  imported  from  abroad  in  this 
particular  movement,  or  $1,000,000  more  than  we  put  it  in 
our  hypothetical  statistics. 


Elsewhere  in  this  number  we  have  spoken  of  the  movement 

of  gold  from  Europe  to  the  United  States, 
Statistics  of  to  r 

the  Gold  our  remarks  being  inspired  by  a  curious  in- 

Shipments.  terview  with  M.  H.  de  Young.     The  figures 

in  that  article  are  simply  figurative  figures,  so  to  speak. 
They  are  merely  designed  to  show  the  balance  of  trade, 
and  why  gold  is  imported  or  exported.  Since  writing  it, 
however,  we  have  looked  up  the  actual  figures.  Curiously 
enough,  it  looks  as  if  the  present  movement  of  gold  to  the 
United  States  would  amount  to  just  about  the  figure  we  put 
in  our  hypothetical  article,  to  wit,  $50,000,000. 

On  examining  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  for 
July  and  August — which  we  had  not  seen  at  the  time  of 
writing  the  article  referred  to — we  find  that  our  remarks  are 
borne  out  by  the  bureau.  There  is  a  heavy  falling  off  in 
imports  of  merchandise  from  abroad,  and  a  large  increase 
in  exports  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  staples  generally.  The 
balance  for  the  month  of  August  alone  was  $30,000,000  more 
in  our  favor  than  the  balance  for  August  of  last  year.  For 
August  our  exports  amounted  to  $68,652,000,  an  increase  of 
$12,672,000.  Our  imports  amounted  to  only  $49,458,000, 
a  decrease  of  $21,653,000.  These  figures  mean  an  excess 
of  exports  over  imports  for  the  month  of  August,  1896,  of 


One  of  Mr.  Bryan's  stock  arguments  is  this — if  Mexico  is 
Bryan  on  large  enough  to  adopt  the  free  coinage  of 

Mexico's  Money  silver,  the  United  States  is  still  more  abun- 
System.  dantly  able  to  do  so  ;  he  intimates  that  any 

American  who  questions  this  exhibits  a  craven  soul  and  a 
dearth  of  patriotism  in  placing  his  own  country  below  the 
level  of  Mexico.  But  if  the  imitation  of  little  republics  is  a 
test  of  greatness  and  virtue,  there  remain  for  our  example 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  Chile,  both  of  which  are  on  a 
gold  basis.  There  are  also  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  both  of 
which  are  now  arranging  to  change  from  a  silver  to  a  gold 
standard. 

Within  the  last  two  years  an  interesting  object-lesson  has 
been  given  in  British  Honduras,  in  Central  America.  The 
people  there  were  on  a  silver  basis,  but  have  changed  to  the 
gold  standard,  and  are  glad  of  it.  In  a  late  article  in  one 
of  the  reviews,  the  governor  of  British  Honduras  details  the 
results  of  the  change  from  silver  to  gold.  Among  the  reasons 
for  the  change,  he  tells  us,  were  the  difficulties  and  stagnation 
of  business  on  a  silver  basis,  the  continual  uncertainty  of 
value  in  the  circulating  medium,  the  cost  of  gold  necessary 
to  settle  balances  of  foreign  trade,  the  barometric  fluctua- 
tions of  exchange  which  made  every  deal  a  gamble.  The 
standard  was  the  silver  dollar  of  Guatemala,  and  it  varied 
in  its  market  value  fifty  per  cent,  in  eighteen  months.  The 
gold  standard  was  adopted  October  15,  1894,  with  the  United 
States  gold  dollar  as  the  standard.  Gold  coins  of  the  United 
States  and  the  British  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  are 
legal  tender. 

What  was  the  result?  The  governor  tells  us  that  the 
change  was  easily  effected  without  a  jar  or  convulsion  in 
business.  They  have  had  two  years'  experience  of  gold  with 
the  most  beneficial  results.  Business  has  been  stimulated  ; 
the  value  of  property  enhanced,  and  exchange  is  steady. 
Not  a  business  failure  has  resulted  from  the  change.  Labor 
has  been  vastly  benefited,  because  it  receives  the  same  num- 
ber of  dollars  for  a  day's  work  that  it  did  under  silver,  and 
each  dollar  is  worth  fifty  per  cent,  more,  and  will  purchase 
that  much  more  of  the  necessities  of  life.  That  is  better 
than  in  Mexico. 


Last  week  the  friends  of  the  new  charter  held  a  meeting,  to 
which  they  invited  the  public-school  teachers 

X  HE    J. EACHERS 

and  the  of  San  Francisco.     This  meeting  was  held 

Charter.  for  the  purpose  of  denying  the  statements 

freely  made  concerning  those  provisions  of  the  charter  hostile 
to  the  teachers'  present  tenure  of  office.  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan, 
Mr.  Dohrmann,  president  of  the  Merchants'  Association,  and 
Mr.  H.  N.  Clement  made  speeches  to  the  teachers,  in  which 
they  endeavored  to  prove  that  under  the  new  charter  their 
present  tenure  of  office  would  not  be  affected. 

As  matters  are  at  present,  the  public-school  teach 
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the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  hold  their  positions 
during  life  or  good  behavior.  Some  years  ago,  Miss  Kate 
Kennedy,  a  teacher,  was  dismissed  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  resisted  dismissal.  She  carried  the  case  through 
the  lower  courts  and  up  to  the  supreme  court,  which  tribunal 
held  that  the  board  of  education  of  this  city  and  county 
could  not  remove  a  teacher  except  for  certain  prescribed 
causes,  such  as  immoral  conduct,  physical  incapacity,  etc. 
This  decision  of  the  supreme  court  has  practically  insured 
to  the  San  Francisco  public-school  teachers  their  positions 
for  life. 

We  think  that  this  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  While  there 
may  be  at  times  an  incompetent  teacher  who  retains  his  or 
her  position  by  reason  of  this  decision,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  public-school  teachers  are  in- 
dustrious and  hard-working  women.  They  have  every  in- 
centive to  fill  their  positions  worthily,  as  do  other  public 
officials  who  hold  their  positions  for  life,  notably  the  Fed- 
eral judges. 

The  advocates  of  the  new  charter  at  this  meeting  scarcely 
seemed  to  carry  conviction  to  the  teachers'  minds.  They 
urged  that  the  charter  provides  in  specific  terms  for  tenure 
during  good  behavior,  saying  :  "  No  teacher  shall  be  dis- 
missed except  for  sufficient  cause,  which  shall  be  determined 
by  said  board  [of  education]  after  giving  the  accused  teacher 
due  hearing  in  his  or  her  defense."  This  is  the  very  point 
which  alarms  the  teachers.  They  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
board  of  education  as  a  legal  tribunal.  We  do  not  blame 
them.  There  are  too  many  politicians  on  the  board,  as  a 
rule,  for  a  teacher  to  look  with  confidence  upon  the  rulings 
of  such  a  tribunal.  The  teachers  would  greatly  prefer  the 
courts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  public-school  teachers 
of  the  city  and  county  wield  much  influence  in  elections,  and 
we  think  the  advocates  of  the  new  charter  had  better  make 
this  point  clearer  if  they  wish  the  teachers  to  work  for  the 

passage  of  the  charter. 

— «> — 

In  some  manner  a  report  has  gained  circulation  that  Mr. 

,    ,  Bryan,  though  a  Democrat,  is  not  in   favor 

Bryan  s  Attack  j      '  fa  ' 

on  the  Wool  of  free  trade.  His  whole  public  record  is 
Industry.  opposed  to  this  idea,  and   he  first   gained 

prominence  in  Congress  through  his  advocacy  of  Demo- 
cratic free-trade  doctrines.  He  was  a  prominent  member  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  prepared  the  Wilson 
tariff  bill,  and  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  that  meas- 
ure en  the  floor  of  the  House. 

His  most  famous  speech  on  the  tariff  issue  was  delivered 
on  January  13,  1S94.  He  was  granted  the  privilege  of 
speaking  without  limit  as  to  time,  and  visitors  were  allowed 
the  privilege  of  the  floor.  The  entire  speech  was  an  attack 
upon  protection  in  all  its  phases.  His  attack  upon  wool,  an 
industry  in  which  this  State  is  particularly  interested,  will 
give  an  idea  of  the  tone  of  the  speech.     He  said  : 

"  Speaking  for  myself,  it  is  immaterial  in  my  judgment  whether  the 
sheep-grower  receive  any  benefit  from  the  tariff  or  not.  Whether 
he  does  or  does  not,  whether  the  wool  manufacturer  collects  a  com- 
pensatory duty  from  the  consumers  of  woolen  goods  and  pays  it 
over  to  the  wool-grower,  or  collects  it  and  keeps  it  himself,  or  doesn't 
collect  it  at  all,  and,  therefore,  does  not  need  it,  I  am  for  free  wool,"  I 


A  new  series  of  questions  regarding  the  financial  issue  has 
Morr  Silver         keen  Presented  to  the  Argonaut  by  a  corres- 


Questions 
Answered. 


pondent.  He  admits  that  the  immediate  re- 
sult of  the  Democratic  programme  will  be 
in  this  country  not  bimetallism,  but  silver  monometallism  ; 
that  another  immediate  result  will  be  a  pressure  to  collect 
debts  not  specially  payable  in  gold  dollars,  with  the  practical 
impossibility  to  borrow  money  except  upon  gold  contracts. 
He  further  admits  that  business  will  be  suspended,  uni- 
versal distress  will  ensue,  and  possibly  a  panic. 

He  is,  however,  unconvinced  on  certain  other  questions, 
and  presents  the  following  propositions  : 

1.  An  equitable  settlement  of  a  debt  is  a  sum  which  will 
purchase  the  same  commodities  which  the  face  of  the  debt 
would  have  purchased  when  the  debt  was  contracted. 

2.  The  one  essential  element  of  a  sound  currency  is 
stability,  or  the  nearest  approach  to  it  which  can  be  had. 
Its  importance  overrides  all  other  considerations  when  debt 
paying  is  considered. 

3.  Silver  fluctuates  in  its  purchasing  power  far  less  than 
gold,  and  a  given  quantity  of  silver  will  come  nearer  to  pur- 
chasing the  commodities  which  it  would  have  purchased 
some  years  ago  than  a  given  quantity  of  gold. 

These  questions  may  be  taken  up  in  their  order,  except 
the  second,  which  may  be  conceded  without  argument.  It 
is  not  a  just  payment  of  a  debt  when  the  money  paid  back 
will  purchase  the  same  commodities  which  the  face  of  the 
debt  would  have  purchased  when  the  debt  was  contracted. 
The  man  who  borrows  money  has  a  continuing  use  of  that 
money  during  the  whole  period  of  the  indebtedness.  He  does 
not  lay  it  aside  on  the  day  of  the  borrowing,  but  continues 
to  use  it  day  by  day  until  it  is  paid  back.  If  it  appreciates 
in  value  during  that  period,  the  borrower  gets  the  advantage 
of  that  appreciation.     He  may  buy  more  and  more  with  it 


as  prices  continue  to  fall,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  may 
take  that  same  money  which  he  has  had  the  use  of  and  with 
one-half  of  it  buy  sufficient  silver  to  pay  his  debt.  The 
owner  of  the  money,  on  the  other  hand,  has  denied  himself 
the  use  of  it,  and  if  his  property  has  increased  in  value,  he 
gets  no  benefit  from  that  appreciation.  Would  a  man  who 
rented  land  for  a  period  of  ten  years  be  entitled  to  re- 
turn only  one-half  of  the  land  because  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  property  made  its  rental  value  twice  the  amount 
he  had  been  paying  ? 

Furthermore,  silver  will  not  purchase  the  same  commodi- 
ties that  gold  would  have  purchased  ten  years  ago — which  is 
the  length  of  a  long-time  debt,  or  twenty-five  years  ago, 
when  silver  was  demonetized.  Assuming  a  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  one  in  1S73,  we  may  estimate  what  a  given  quantity  of 
gold  would  have  purchased  at  that  time  and  what  a  similar 
quantity  of  silver  would  purchase  to-day.  The  figures  used 
are  the  latest,  issued  by  the  Agricultural  Department  of  the 
United  States  Government  a  few  weeks  ago.  Gold  would 
then  have  purchased  307  bushels  of  corn,  silver  will  now 
purchase  260  bushels;  gold  would  have  purchased  127 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  silver  will  now  purchase  the  same 
amount  ;  gold  would  have  purchased  9  barrels  of  pork, 
silver  will  now  purchase  5.4  barrels  ;  gold  would  have  pur- 
chased 10.S  tons  of  hay,  silver  will  now  purchase  7.7  tons. 
In  Aldrich's  report  on  prices  in  the  United  States,  223 
articles  were  taken,  and  each  article  was  given  as  much  rela- 
tive importance  as  that  article  has  in  the  consumption  of  the 
average  citizen  of  the  United  States.  From  these  prices  an 
average  has  been  computed  for  each  year  from  i860  to 
1S93.  Taking  this  table,  gold  would  have  purchased,  in 
1873,  112  parts;  silver,  in  1893,  would  purchase  70  parts. 
In  these  computations,  100  ounces  of  silver  and  i-i6th  of 
that  weight  of  gold  have  been  taken. 

Whether  the  changes  in  the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver 
have  resulted  from  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  one  or  the 
other  is  a  more  difficult  question  to  determine,  for  it  is 
apparent  that  a  change  in  the  value  of  either  one  would  effect 
a  change  in  the  ratio.  During  the  last  half-century  there 
have  been  two  great  periods  of  fluctuation.  The  first  ex- 
tends from  1850  to  i860,  and  is  marked  by  a  low  ratio  ;  the 
second  extends  from  i860  to  the  present  time,  and  is  marked 
by  a  general  increase  in  the  ratio.  Whether  gold  fell  in 
value  or  silver  appreciated  during  the  first  period  must  be 
determined  by  the  great  events  in  commerce  and  production. 
The  annual  average  of  gold  produced  for  1831-40  was 
652,291  fine  ounces;  in  1841-50,  it  was  1,760,502;  in 
1S51-5,  it  was  6,410,324;  and  during  the  next  five  years 
the  average  was  nearly  the  same.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  the  change  in  ratio  was,  in  part  at  least,  due  to  deprecia- 
tion of  gold.  The  average  annual  production  of  silver  dur- 
ing these  three  periods  was  25,090,342  ounces,  28,488,597 
ounces,  and  29,095,428  ounces.  There  is  nothing  here  to 
account  for  a  rise  in  the  value  of  silver.  There  was 
another  event  that  did  affect  the  value  of  silver.  During 
this  period  the  commerce  of  India  expanded  to  an  enor- 
mous extent,  and  a  heavy  demand  for  silver  in  India  and  the 
Far  East  to  handle  this  increased  commerce  was  created. 
During  the  twenty  years  under  consideration  (1840-60), 
the  total  net  imports  of  silver  into  India  amounted  to 
$374,787,804.  The  coinage  value  of  the  total  amount  of 
silver  produced  was  $508,569,000.  Thus  this  new  demand 
took  three-quarters  of  the  world's  whole  production  of 
silver.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  during  this  period  the 
forces  tending  to  an  increase  in  the  value  of  silver  were 
greater  than  those  tending  to  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
gold,  and  hence  silver  must  have  fluctuated  more  than  gold. 

The  later  period  (1860-96)  has  been  marked  by  a  steady 
increase  in  the  ratio  between  the  two  metals,  and  here  again 
the  statistics  of  production  will  help  us.  The  annual  aver- 
age production  of  gold  during  the  period  186 1-5  was 
5,949,582  ounces  ;  in  1871-5  it  was  5,591,014;  in  18S1-5 
it  was  4,794,755  ;  in  1895  it  was  9,820,125.  There  has 
been  a  slow  but  steady  increase  in  the  amount  produced, 
which  would  meet  any  demand  there  might  be  through  ex- 
panding commerce.  The  average  annual  production  of  silver 
during  these  same  periods  has  been  35,401,972  ounces,  63,- 
317,014  ounces,  92,003,944  ounces,  and  174,796,875  ounces. 
While  the  production  of  gold  last  year  was  only  fifty  per 
cent,  more  than  it  was  in  1861,  the  production  of  silver  was 
nearly  four  hundred  per  cent,  greater.  If  the  relative 
amount  of  production  has  any  influence  upon  the  ratio  be- 
tween any  two  commodities,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible 
that  silver  has  fluctuated  more  than  gold  during  the  latter 
half  of  this  century. 

The  Argonaut  continually  receives  from  protesting  Repub- 
Vast  Free-Silver  licans  in  tnis  and  other  States  objections  to 
our  doubtful  views  concerning  the  cam- 
paign. Some  of  these  we  have  printed, 
notably  in  our  issue  of  two  weeks  ago,  when  there  came  pro- 
tests from  Republicans  in  Wyoming,  Illinois,  and  Washing- 
ton.    These  protesting   Republicans  maintained  that  their 


States  were  not  doubtful  States,  and  that  the  Argonaut  was 
wrong  in  looking  upon  the  success  of  the  McKinley  electors 
in  those  States  as  problematical.  The  Argonaut  may  be 
wrong,  and  we  always  give  place  to  such  protests  from 
earnest  Republicans.  None  the  less,  we  remain  uncon- 
vinced. It  is  our  belief  that  there  is  great  danger  in  the 
West. 

Many  Republicans  claim  that  the  crowds  that  listen  to 
Mr.  Bryan  flock  around  him  merely  out  of  curiosity.  This 
may  be  true.  Very  likely  it  is  true.  But  there  are  other 
orators  on  the  Democratic  side  who  are  not  candidates  for 
the  Presidency,  and  they  seem  to  draw  vast  crowds  as  well 
as  Bryan.  For  example,  on  the  night  of  September  19th, 
there  was  held  in  Chicago  a  Democratic  silver  meeting, 
which  was  addressed  by  Governor  Altgeld.  Altgeld  de- 
voted himself  to  answering  the  sound-money  speeches  of 
Carl  Schurz  and  Bourke  Cockran,  delivered  in  Chicago  not 
long  before.  The  place  in  which  he  spoke  was  the 
Central  Music  Hall,  a  very  large  auditorium,  and  we 
learn  from  the  Chicago  Republican  papers  that  the 
"audience  could  be  measured  only  by  the  seating  capacity 
of  the  chamber,  including  the  seats  on  the  stage  and 
the  steps  in  the  aisles."  Governor  Altgeld  is  not  an 
eloquent  speaker.  He  spoke  entirely  from  manuscript. 
His  effort  was  an  argument  rather  than  a  speech.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  adorn  bald  facts  with  the  flowers  of  rhetoric, 
yet,  none  the  less,  this  vast  audience  listened  to  him  for  two 
hours  and  a  half.  Thousands  of  people  hung  around  the 
entrance  to  the  hall,  waiting  patiently  and  listening  to  the 
applause  from  within.  Finally  they  were  organized  into  three 
immense  overflow  meetings  :  one  in  Randolph  Street  east 
of  State  Street,  one  in  Randolph  Street  west  of  State  Street, 
and  one  in  State  Street  immediately  opposite  the  hall.  We 
do  not  here  touch  upon  Governor  Altgeld's  speech.  It  was 
a  very  clever  one.  He  is  a  cleverer  man  than  Mr.  Bryan, 
and  his  arguments  are  the  most  adroit  that  we  have  seen 
presented.  What  we  are  commenting  upon  here  is  merely 
the  size  of  the  vast  audience  which  gathered  to  hear  him — 
one  that  could  not  have  been  gathered  by  curiosity,  as  are 
the  audiences  which  gather  around  Mr.  Bryan.  We  wish  to 
impress  upon  our  readers  that  there  are  a  great  many  free- 
silver  men  in  the  Middle  West.  This  Chicago  meeting  is  a 
sample. 

In  its  report  of  the  depositions  in  the  Fair  will  case,  the 
y  Examiner  says:    "Several  notable  gentle- 

Notable  men   of    San   Francisco   are  not  known 

Men-  New    York     or    Newport    society.      Miss 

Virginia  Fair  told  Mr.  Brittain  that   she  had  never  heard  of 
Stephen  Roberts  or  J.  F.  Cooney." 
Well,  what  of  it?     Neither  have  we. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

The  Law  of  Libel. 

San  Francisco,  September  29,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Permit  me  to  correct  you  in  a  particular 
that  will  only  fortify  the  position  that  you  take  in  your  last  issue  with 
respect  to  the  law  of  libel  and  the  suits  brought  by  the  persons 
libeled. 

The  decision  of  Tonini  versus  Cevasco  et  al.  is  to  the  effect  not  only 
that  the  words  used  by  the  defendants  were  libelous,  but  that  thej 
were  libelous  per  se — that  is,  that  the  plaintiff  would  be  presumed  to 
have  been  injured  by  the  use  of  the  words,  and  should  be  allowed 
to  recover  damages    without  any   "averment  or  proof  of  special 


I 


The  decision,  therefore,  is  further  reaching  than  your  editorial 
would  indicate.  It  relieves  the  plaintiff  of  the  burden  of  proving 
any  actual  damage — a  thing  often  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  tc 
do — and  entitles  him  to  recovery  on  proof  of  ihe  falsity  of  the  pub- 
lication. Yours  truly,  S.  H, 


Meetings 
in  the  West 


v: 


Our  Disappearing  Forests. 

University  of  California,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  September  29,  i8« 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  notice  your  editorial  in  the  Argonaut  0' 
September  28th,  on  "Disappearance  of  Our  Forests"  (last  para- 
graph). 

Now,  as  I  understand  from  remarks  made  by  Baron  Hermans 
while  here  visiting  the  State  University  and  this  department,  he  di( 
not  say,  nor  does  he  believe,  that  forest  protection  is  unnecessary  & 
the  present  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  fully  in  accord  with  th( 
views  of  our  own  National  Forestry  Commission,  and  his  natural  ex 
pressions  of  astonishment  at  the  greatness  of  our  remaining  forests 
resources  have  been  misinterpreted  by  some  interviewer.  I  may  adc 
that  every  authority  of  any  real- standing  among  scientific  forestrj 
experts  is  in  favor  of  the  protection  of  the  American  forests. 

Yours  truly,  Charles  H.  SHINN, 


The  ' 


Argonaut"  in  the  South  Pacific. 

Vailima,  Samoa,  September  3,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Concerning  our  renewal  of  subscription, « 
have  no  post-office  order  department  here,  so  I  will  have  to  send  1 
our  agents  in  Sydney  to  send  you  a  post-office  order. 

I  can  not  send  this  off  without  telling  you  how  much  we  appreciat 
the  Argonaut,  which  is  the  only  American  paper  we  take,  and  here 
where  we  depend  entirely  upon  papers  for  news  of  the  outside  world 
we  have  time  to  read  and  think  over  them.  We  would  rather  d' 
without  the  big  dailies,  for  no  news  is  better  than  false  news,  an> 
though  we  sometimes  differ  in  opinion  from  the  Argonaut,  we  neve 
doubt  its  honesty.         Yours  very  sincerely,  Isobel  STRONG. 


I 


OCTOBER    5i   I? 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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PETHERICK'S    PERIL. 


A  Story  of  Adventure. 


[The  following  story  is  reprinted  at  the  request  of  many  of  our  readers. 
Some  years  ago  it  won  a  pme  of  five  hundred  dollars  in  a  short-story  com- 
petition. It  was  the  first  purely  literary  work  of  its  author,  Mr.  E.  W. 
Thomson,  who,  by  the  way,  has  had  quite  a  checkered  career.  In  1864,  at 
fifteen,  in  search  of  adventure,  he  joined  a  cavalry  regiment  at  Philadelphia 
and  served  before  Petersburg  until  the  end  of  the  war.  In  1866  he  was  with 
the  Queen's  Own  against  the  Feuians,  in  Canada.  For  several  years  he  was 
surveyor  and  civil  engineer,  camping  constantly  in  the  backwoods.  He  then 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Toronto  Globe,  where  he  remained  four  years.  This 
story  was  done  in  a  single  night.  The  judges  of  the  competition  wrote  him  : 
"  Few  stories  that  have  been  submitted  have  won  such  praise  for  their  intense 
dramatic  power."] 

I  was  born  and  grew  to  manhood  near  the  high  cliffs  of 
the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Millions  of  sea-fowl  make  their 
nests  along  the  face  of  those  wave-worn  precipices.  My 
companions  and  I  used  to  get  much  excitement,  and  some- 
times a  good  deal  of  pocket-money,  by  taking  their  eggs. 
One  of  us,  placing  his  feet  in  a  loop  at  the  end  of  a  rope 
and  taking  a  good  grip  with  his  hands,  would  be  lowered  by 
the  others  to  the  nest.  When  he  had  his  basket  full,  they 
would  haul  him  up,  and  another  would  go  down. 

Well,  one  afternoon,  I  thus  went  dangling  off.  They  paid 
out  about  a  hundred  feet  of  rope  before  I  touched  the  ledge 
and  let  go. 

You  must  know  that  most  of  the  cliffs  along  that  coast 
overhang  the  sea.  At  many  points  one  could  drop  six 
hundred  feet  into  the  sea,  and  then  be  forty  or  fifty  feet  from 
the  base  of  the  rock  he  left.  The  coast  is  scooped  under 
by  the  waves.  But  in  some  places  the  cliff  wall  is  as  though 
it  had  been  eaten  away  by  seas  once  running  on  higher 
levels.  There  will  be  an  overhanging  coping ;  then,  some 
hundred  feet  down,  a  ledge  sticking  out  farther  than  that  of 
the  top  ;  under  that  ledge  all  will  be  scooped  away.  In 
places  there  are  three  or  four  such  ledges,  each  projecting 
farther  than  those  above.  These  ledges  used  to  fall  away 
occasionally,  as  they  do  yet,  I  am  told,  for  the  ocean  is  grad- 
ually devouring  that  coast.  Where  they  did  not  project 
farther  than  the  upper  coping,  one  lad  would  swing  like  a 
pendulum  on  the  rope,  and  get  on  the  rock,  if  not  too  far  in, 
then  put  a  rock  on  the  loop  to  hold  it  till  his  return.  When 
a  ledge  did  project  so  that  one  could  drop  on  it,  he  hauled 
down  some  slack,  and  left  the  rope  hanging. 

Well,  the  ledge  I  reached  was  like  this  :  It  was  some  ten 
feet  wide  ;  it  stuck  out  may  be  some  six  feet  farther  than  the 
cliff  top  ;  the  rock  wall  went  up  pretty  near  perpendicular, 
till  near  the  coping  at  the  ground,  but  below  the  ledge  the 
cliff's  face  was  so  scooped  away  that  the  sea,  five  hundred 
feet  below,  ran  in  under  it  nigh  fifty  feet. 

As  I  went  down,  thousands  of  birds  rose  from  the  jagged 
places  of  the  precipice,  circling  around  me  with  harsh 
screams.  Soon  touching  the  ledge,  I  stepped  from  the  loop, 
and,  drawing  down  a  little  slack,  walked  off  briskly.  For 
fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  the  ledge  ran  along  the  cliff's  face 
almost  as  level  and  even  in  width  as  a  sidewalk.  I  remem- 
ber fancying  that  it  sloped  outward  more  than  usual,  but  in- 
stantly dismissed  the  notion,  though  Gaffer  Pentreath,  the 
oldest  man  in  that  country-side,  used  to  tell  us  that  we  should 
not  get  the  use  of  that  ledge  always.  It  had  been  as  steady 
in  our  time  as  in  his  grandfather's,  and  we  only  laughed  at 
his  prophecies.  Yet  the  place  of  an  old  filled  fissure  was 
marked  by  a  line  of  grass,  by  tufts  of1  weeds  and  small 
bushes,  stretching  along  as  far  as  the  ledge  itself,  and  within 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  cliff's  face. 

Eggs  were  not  so  many  as  usual,  and  I  went  a  long  piece 
from  my  rope  before  turning  back.  Then  I  noticed  the  very 
strange  conduct  of  the  hosts  of  sea-fowl  below.  Usually 
Ithere  were  hundreds,  but  now  there  were  thousands  on  the 
wing,  and  instead  of  darting  forth  in  playful  motions,  they 
iseemed  to  be  wildly  excited,  screaming  shrilly,  rushing  out 
in  terror,  and  returning  in  masses  as  though  to  alight,  only 
to  wheel  in  dread,  and  keep  the  air  in  vast  clouds. 

The  weather  was  beautiful,  the  sea  like  glass.  At  no 
great  distance  two  large  brigs,  and  nearer  a  small  yacht, 
lay  becalmed,  heaving  on  the  long  billows.  I  could  look 
down  her  cabin  stairway  almost,  and  it  seemed  scarcely 
more  than  a  long  leap  to  her  deck. 

Puzzled  by  the  singular  conduct  of  the  sea-birds,  I  soon 
stopped,  and  set  my  back  against  the  cliff  to  rest  while 
watching  them.    The  day  was  deadly  still  and  very  warm. 

I  remember  taking  off  my  cap  and  wiping  the  sweat  from 
my  face  and  forehead  with  my  sleeve.  While  doing  this,  I 
looked  down  involuntarily  to  the  fissure  at  my  feet.  In- 
stantly my  blood  almost  froze  with  horror.  There  was  a 
distinct  crack  between  the  inner  edge  of  the  fissure  and  the 
aard-packed,  root-threaded  soil  with  which  it  was  filled. 
Forcibly  I  pressed  back,  and  in  a  flash  looked  along  the 
ledge.  The  fissure  was  widening  before  my  eyes,  the  rock 
aefore  me  seemed  sinking  outward,  and,  with  a  shudder, 
ind  a  groan,  and  a  roar,  the  whole  long  platform  fell  crashi- 
ng to  the  sea  below.  I  stood  on  a  margin  of  rock  scarce 
1  foot  wide,  at  my  back  a  perpendicular  cliff,  and  five  hun- 
Ired  feet  below  the  ocean,  now  almost  hidden  by  the  vast 
:oncourse  of  wheeling  and  affrighted  birds. 

Can  you  believe  that  my  first  sensation  was  one  of  re- 
ief  ?  I  stood  safe  !  Even  a  feeling  of  interest  held  me  for 
iome  moments.  Almost  coolly  I  observed  a  long  and 
nighty  wave  roll  out  from  beneath.  It  went  forth  a  high, 
tirling  crest — a  solid  wall  of  water.  It  struck  the  yacht 
►tern  on,  plunged  down  on  her  deck,  smashed  through  her 
well  of  sail,  and  swept  her  out  of  sight  forever. 

Not  till  then  did  my  thought  dwell  entirely  on  my  own 
losition  ;  not  till  then  did  I  comprehend  its  hopelessness. 
low  my  eyes  closed  convulsively,  to  shut  out  the  abyss 
own  which  my  glance  had  fallen  ;  shuddering,  I  pressed 
Tard  again  the  solid  wall  at  my  back;  an  appalling  cold 
:  lowly  crept  through  me.  My  reason  struggled  against  a 
ild  desire  to  leap  ;  all  the  demons  of  despair  whispered  to 
le  to  make  an  instant  end.     In  imagination  I  had  leaped  ! 

felt  the  swooning  helplessness  of  falling,  and  the  cold, 
pward  rush  of  air. 

Still  I  pressed  hard  back  against  the  wall  of  rock,  and, 
lough  nearly  faint  from  terror,  never  forgot  for  an  instant 


the  death  at  my  feet,  nor  the  utter  danger  of  the  slightest 
motion.  How  long  this  weakness  lasted  I  know  not ;  I 
only  know  that  the  unspeakable  horror  of  that  first  period 
has  come  to  me  in  waking  dreams  many  and  many  a  day 
since  ;  that  I  have  long  nights  of  that  deadly  fear  ;  that  to 
think  of  the  past  is  to  stand  again  on  that  narrow  foothold, 
and  to  look  around  on  the  earth  is  often  to  cry  out  with  joy 
that  it  widens  away  from  my  feet. 

Suddenly  these  words  flashed  to  my  brain:  "Are  not 
two  sparrows  sold  for  a  farthing  ?  And  one  of  them  shall 
not  fall  on  the  ground  without  your  Father.  Fear  not, 
therefore  ;  ye  are  of  more  value  than  many  sparrows." 
My  faculties  so  strained,  I  seemed  to  hear  the  words.  In- 
deed, often  yet  I  think  that  I  did  truly  hear  a  voice  utter 
them  very  near  me. 

Instantly  hope  arose,  consciously  desperate  indeed,  but  I 
became  calm,  resourceful,  capable,  and  feeling  unaccount- 
ably aided.  Careful  not  to  look  down,  I  opened  my  eyes 
and  gazed  far  away  over  the  bright  sea.  The  rippled 
billows  told  that  a  light  outward  breeze  had  sprung  up. 
Slowly,  and  somewhat  more  distant,  the  two  brigs  moved 
toward  the  horizon.  Turning  my  head,  I  could  trace  the 
narrow  stone  of  my  footing  to  where  my  rope  dangled,  per- 
haps three  hundred  yards  distant. 

It  seemed  to  hang  within  easy  reach  of  the  cliff's  face, 
and  instantly  I  resolved  and  as  instantly  proceeded  to  work 
toward  it.  No  time  remained  for  hesitation.  Night  was 
coming  on.  I  reasoned  that  my  comrades  thought  me 
killed.  They  had  probably  gone  to  view  the  new  condition 
of  the  precipice  from  a  lower  station,  and  on  their  return 
would  haul  up  and  carry  off  the  rope.  I  made  a  move  to- 
ward it.     Try  to  think  of  that  journey  ! 

Shuffling  sidewise  very  carefully,  I  had  not  made  five 
yards  before  I  knew  that  I  could  not  continue  to  look  out 
over  that  abyss  without  glancing  down,  and  that  I  could  not 
glance  down  without  losing  my  senses.  Imagine  trying  to 
move  sidewise — incapable  of  closing  your  eyes,  forced  to 
look  down,  from  end  to  end,  three  hundred  feet  !  Imagine 
you've  got  to  go  on  or  jump  off!  Would  you  not,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  nervous  agitation,  fall  to  your  knees,  get  down 
face-first  at  full  length,  clutch  by  your  hands,  and  with  shut 
eyes  feel  your  way?  I  longed  to  lie  down  and  hold,  but, 
of  course,  that  was  impossible. 

The  wall  at  my  back  made  it  worse.  The  cliff  seemed  to 
press  outward  against  me.  It  did,  in  fact,  incline  very 
slightly  outward.  It  seemed  to  be  thrusting  me  off.  Oh, 
the  horror  of  that  sensation  !  Your  toes  on  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  and  the  implacable,  calm  mountain  apparently 
weighing  you  slowly  forward. 

I  knew  that  with  my  back  to  the  wall  I  could  never  reach 
the  rope.  I  could  not  face  toward  it  and  step  forward,  so 
narrow  was  the  ledge.  Motion  was  perhaps  barely  possible 
that  way,  but  the  breadth  of  my  shoulders  would  have 
forced  me  to  lean  somewhat  more  outward,  and  this  I  dared 
not  and  could  not  do.  Also,  to  see  a  solid  surface  before 
me  became  an  irresistible  desire.  I  resolved  to  try  to  turn 
round  before  resuming  the  desperate  journey.  To  do  this  I 
had  to  nerve  myself  for  one  steady  look  at  my  footing. 

In  the  depth  below  the  myriad  sea-fowl  then  rested  on  the 
black  water,  which,  though  swelling  more  with  the  rising 
wind,  had  yet  an  unbroken  surface  at  some  little  distance 
from  the  precipice,  while  farther  out  j.  had  begun  to  jump 
to  white-caps,  and  in  beneath  me,  where  I  could  not  see,  it 
dashed  and  churned  with  a  faint,  pervading  roar  that  I  could 
barely  distinguish.  Before  the  descending  sun  a  heavy  bank 
of  cloud  had  arisen.  The  ocean's  surface  bore  that  appear- 
ance of  intense  and  angry  gloom  that  often  heralds  a  storm, 
but,  save  the  deep  murmur  going  out  from  below  my  perch, 
all  to  my  hearing  was  deadly  still. 

Cautiously  I  swung  my  right  foot  before  the  other  and 
carefully  edged  around.  For  an  instant,  as  my  shoulder 
rubbed  against  the  rock,  I  felt  that  I  must  fall.  I  did  stag- 
ger, in  fact,  but  the  next  moment  stood  firm,  face  to  the 
beetling  cliff,  my  heels  on  the  very  edge,  and  the  new  sen- 
sation of  the  abyss  behind  me  no  less  horrible  than  that 
from  which  I  had  with  such  difficulty  escaped.  I  stood 
quaking.  A  delirious  horror  thrilled  every  nerve.  The 
skin  about  my  ears  and  neck,  suddenly  cold,  shrank  con- 
vulsively. 

Wild  with  fear,  I  thrust  forward  my  head  against  the 
rock  and  rested  in  agony.  A  whir  and  wind  of  sudden 
wings  made  me  conscious  of  outward  things  again.  Then 
a  mad  eagerness  to  climb  swept  away  other  feelings,  and 
my  hands  attempted  in  vain  to  clutch  the  rock.  Not  dar- 
ing to  cast  my  head  backward,  I  drew  it  tortoise-like  be- 
tween my  raised  shoulders  and  chin  against  the  precipice, 
and  gazed  upward  with  straining  of  vision  from  under  my 
eyebrows. 

Far  above  the  dead  wall  stretched.  Sidewise  glances 
gave  me  glimpses  of  the  projecting  summit-coping.  There 
was  no  fear  in  that  direction.  But  the  distraction  of  scan- 
ning the  cliff-side  had  given  my  strained  nerves  some  re- 
lief ;  to  my  memory  again  returned  the  promise  of  the  Al- 
mighty and  the  consciousness  of  His  regard.  Once  more 
my  muscles  became  firm-strung. 

A  cautious  step  sidewise  made  me  know  how  much  I  had 
gained  in  ease  and  security  of  motion  by  the  change  of  front. 
I  made  progress  that  seemed  almost  rapid  for  some  rods, 
and  even  had  exultation  in  my  quick  approach  to  the  rope. 
Hence  came  freedom  to  think  how  I  should  act  on  reaching 
it,  and  speculation  as  to  how  soon  my  comrades  would  haul 
me  up. 

Then  the  idea  rushed  through  me  that  they  might  even 
yet  draw  it  away  too  soon  ;  that  while  almost  in  my  clutch 
it  might  rise  from  my  hands.  Instantly  all  the  terrors  of 
my  position  returned  with  tenfold  force ;  an  outward  thrust 
of  the  precipice  seemed  to  grow  distinct,  my  trembling 
hands  told  me  that  it  moved  bodily  toward  me,  the  descent 
behind  me  took  an  unspeakable  remoteness,  and  from  the 
utmost  depth  of  that  sheer  air  seemed  to  ascend  steadily  a 
deadly  and  a  chilling  wind.  But  I  think  I  did  not  stop  for 
an  instant.  Instead,  a  delirium  to  move  faster  possessed 
me,  and  with  quick,  sidelong  steps — my  following  foot  strik- 


ing hard  against  that  before — sometimes  on  the  point  of 
stumbling,  stretched  out  like  the  crucified,  I  pressed  in  i 
mortal  terror  along. 

Every  possible  accident  and  delay  was  presented  to  my 
excited  brain.  What  if  the  ledge  should  narrow  suddenly 
to  nothing  ?  Now  I  believed  that  my  heels  were  unsup- 
ported in  air,  and  I  moved  along  on  tip-toe.  Now  I  was 
convinced  that  the  narrow  pathway  sloped  outward,  that  this 
slope  had  become  so  distinct,  so  increasingly  distinct,  that  I 
might  at  any  moment  slip  off  into  the  void.  But  dominating 
every  consideration  of  possible  disaster  was  still  that  of  the 
need  for  speed,  and  distinct  amid  all  other  terrors  was  that 
sensation  of  the  dead-wall  ever  silently  and  inexorably 
pressing  me  outward. 

My  mouth  and  throat  were  choked  with  dryness,  my 
convulsive  lips  parched  and  arid  ;  much  I  longed  to  press 
them  against  the  cold,  moist  stone.  But  I  never  stopped. 
Faster,  faster — more  wildly  I  stepped — in  a  delirium  I 
pushed  along.  Then  suddenly  before  my  staring  eyes  was 
a  well-remembered  edge  of  mossy  stone,  and  I  knew  that 
the  rope  should  be  directly  behind  me.     Was  it? 

I  glanced  over  my  left  shoulder.  The  rope  was  not  to  be 
seen  !  Wildly  I  looked  over  the  other.  No  rope  !  Al- 
mighty God  ! 

But  what !  Yes,  it  moves  ! — it  sways  in  sight ! — it  disap- 
pears— to  return  again  to  view  !  There  was  the  rope  di- 
rectly at  my  back,  swinging  in  the  now  strong  breeze  with  a 
motion  that  had  carried  it  away  from  my  first  hurried 
glances.  With  the  relief  tears  pressed  to  my  eyes,  and — 
face  bowed  to  the  precipice,  almost  forgetful  for  a  little  time 
of  the  hungry  air  beneath — I  offered  deep  thanks  to  God 
for  the  delivery  that  seemed  so  near. 

I  stood  there  for  what  now  seems  a  space  of  hours,  per- 
haps half  a  minute  in  reality.  Then  all  the  chances  still  to 
be  run  crowded  upon  me.  To  turn  around  had  been  an 
attempt  almost  desperate  before,  and  certainly,  most  certainly, 
the  ledge  was  no  wider  where  I  now  stood.  Was  the  rope 
within  reach?  I  feared,  not.  Would  it  sway  toward  me? 
I  could  hope  for  that. 

But  could  I  grasp  it,  should  I  be  saved  ?  Would  it  not 
yield  to  my  hand — coming  slowly  down  as  I  pulled,  unroll- 
ing from  a  coil  above,  trailing  ever  the  ground  at  the  top, 
running  fast  as  its  end  approached  the  edge,  falling  suddenly 
at  last  ?  Or  was  it  fastened  to  the  accustomed  stake  ?  Was 
any  comrade  near  who  would  summon  aid  at  my  signal  ? 
If  not,  and  if  I  grasped  it,  and  if  it  held,  how  long  should 
1  swing  in  the  wind  that  now  bore  the  freshness  and  tremors 
of  an  imminent  gale  ? 

Now  again  fear  took  hold  on  me,  and,  as  a  desperate 
man,  I  prepared  to  turn  my  face  once  more  to  the  vast  ex- 
panse of  water  and  nothing  beyond  that  awful  cliff.  Clos- 
ing my  eyes,  I  writhed,  with  I  know  not  what  motions,  easily 
around,  till  again  my  back  pressed  against  the  precipice. 
That  was  a  restful  sensation.  And  now  for  the  decision  of 
J  my  fate.  I  looked  at  the  rope.  Not  for  a  moment  could  I 
fancy  it  within  my  reach  !  Its  swayings  were  not,  as  I  had 
expected,  even  slightly  inward  ;  but  when  falling  back 
against  the  wind,  it  swung  outward,  as  though  the  air  was 
eddying  from  the  wall. 

Now  I  gazed  down  steadily.  Would  a  leap  be  certain 
death  ?  The  water  was  of  immense  depth  below.  But 
what  chance  of  striking  it  feet  or  head  first  ?  What  chance 
of  preserving  consciousness  in  the  descent  ?  No,  the  leap 
would  be  death ;  that  at  least  was  clear. 

Again  I  turned  to  the  rope.  I  was  now  perfectly  des- 
perate, but  steady,  nerved  beyond  the  best  moments  of  my 
life,  good  for  an  effort  surpassing  the  human.  Still  the  rope 
swayed  as  before,  and  its  motion  was  very  regular.  I  saw 
that  I  could  touch  it  at  any  point  of  its  gyrations  by  a  strong 
leap. 

But  could  I  grasp  it  ?  What  use  if  it  were  not  firmly 
secured  above  ?  But  all  this  time  for  hesitation  had  gone 
by.  I  knew  too  well  that  strength  was  mine  but  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  that  in  the  next  reaction  of  weakness  I  should 
drop  from  the  wall  like  a  dead  fly.  Bracing  myself,  I 
watched  the  rope  steadily  for  one  round,  and  as  it  returned 
against  the  wind,  jumped  straight  out  over  the  heaving 
Atlantic. 

By  God's  aid  I  reached,  touched,  clutched,  held  the  strong 
line.  And  it  held !  Not  absolutely.  Once,  twice,  and 
again  it  gave — gave  with  jerks  that  tried  my  arms.  I  knew 
these  indicated  but  tightening.  Then  it  held  firm,  and  I 
swung  turning  in  the  air,  secure  above  the  waves  that  beat 
below. 

To  slide  down  and  place  my  feet  in  the  loop  was  the  in- 
stinctive work  of  a  moment.  Fortunately  it  was  of  dimen- 
sions to  admit  my  body  barely.  I  slipped  it  over  my  thighs 
up  to  my  armpits  just  as  the  dreaded  reaction  of  weakness 
came.     Then  I  lost  consciousness. 

When  I  awakened,  my  dear  mother's  face  was  beside  my 
pillow,  and  she  told  me  that  I  had  been  tossing  for  a  fort- 
night in  brain  fever.  Many  weeks  I  lay  there,  and  when  I 
got  strong,  I  found  that  I  had  left  my  nerve  on  that  awful 
cliff-side.  Never  since  have  I  been  able  to  look  from  a 
height  or  see  any  other  human  being  on  one  without  shud- 
dering. 

A  veritable  wave  of  friendship  for  Germany  is  passing 
over  the  European  continent,  "an  epidemic  of  Teuto- 
mania,"  as  a  Belgian  contemporary  calls  it.  Denis  Guibert 
undertook  to  warn  the  Dutch  against  the  wicked  Prussians, 
who  never  cease  to  intrigue  for  the  annexation  of  Holland. 
Upon  this  the  Handelsblad  declared  that  the  Dutch  are  glad 
to  have  Germany  as  a  neighbor  rather  than  France.  "  The 
French  had  better  mind  their  own  business,"  says  the 
Amsterdam  paper;  "the  German  people  and  their  em- 
peror have  never  been  disloyal  to  us."  The  Saturday  Re- 
vteWj  London,  complains  bitterly  of  this  attitude  of  the 
Continental  nations.  "If  we  can  come  to  an  understand- 
ing with  Russia,"  says  this  paper,  "  let  us  do  it.  Anything 
which  tends  at  this  juncture  to  weaken  Germany's  authn 
in  the  'European  concert'  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a  g 
the  cause  of  civilization." 
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AN    OLD    PLAY    AND    NEW    STAR. 

Evans    and    Hoey's    "Parlor    Match"    Revived— Anna    Held,    the 

Parisian    Songstress,    makes    a    Hit   in    it — How   Hoyt 

Parted  with  the  Play. 


It  is  odd,  but  the  event  of  the  fall  dramatic  season  here 
is  an  old  play — "  A  Parlor  Match."  It  was  reproduced  last 
night.  Evans  and  Hoey  re-appeared  in  their  old  characters 
as  the  book-agent  and  the  tramp.  They  were  received 
ecstatically.  True,  many  might  have  ascribed  the  large 
audience  to  the  appearance  of  Anna  Held,  the  Parisian 
songstress,  but  I  believe  that  the  old  play  would  have  drawn 
a  crowded  house  anyway. 

The  history  of  "  A  Parlor  Match  "  is  curious.  It  was  the 
first  piece  written  by  Charles  W,  Hoyt,  who  has  since  made 
so  many  successes.  Hoyt  was  a  struggling  reporter  on  a 
country  weekly  away  up  in  Yairmount.  He  came  down  to 
Bosting,  the  Mecca  ol  all  New  England  newspaper  men. 
There  he  became  employed  at  a  modest  New  England  salary 
on  one  of  the  big  Boston  dailies.  A  "  modest  salary  "  in 
New  England  means  about  eight  dollars  a  week.  At  that 
time  Evans  and  Hoey  were  a  song-and-dance  team,  playing 
in  one  of  the  Boston  variety  theatres — I  think  the  Athenaeum. 
Hoyt  conceived  the  idea  of  writing  a  play  for  them,  which 
should  serve  merely  as  a  string  on  which  to  thread  their 
specialties.  He  produced  "A  Parlor  Match."  He  called 
upon  the  two  great  men  and  they  received  him  affably. 

"  What  you  got  there,  young  fellow  ? "  said  Evans. 

"A  play,"  said  Hoyt,  modestly. 

"  A  play  for  us  ?  "  said  Hoey.  "  What  do  you  want  for 
it?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  Vermont  Shakespeare,  "  it's 
my  first  attempt." 

The  song-and-dance  team  looked  shrewdly  at  one  another 
and  requested  the  playwright  to  call  next  day.  They  read 
the  play  and  found  it  funny.  Many  thousands  have  found 
it  funny  since.  But,  being  shrewd  fellows,  they  drove  a 
bargain  with  the  playwright. 

"  Let's  offer  him  fifty  plunks,"  said  Evans. 

"  And  make  it  cash,"  said  Hoey. 

"  Done,"  said  Evans  and  Hoey. 

So  the  next  day,  when  the  playwright  appeared,  the  song- 
and-dance  team  flashed  a  fifty  before  him,  and  his  un- 
accustomed eyes  were  dazzled.     He  took  the  fifty. 

This  was  twelve  or  thirteen  years  ago.  Since  then  Hoyt 
has  written  many  plays.  He  has  accumulated  fame  and 
fortune.  He  has  even  grown  so  wealthy  that  he  has  waxed 
fat  and  kicked  against  his  limitations,  and  has  tried  to  write 
real  dramas  instead  of  farce  comedies.  But  all  this  time 
"A  Parlor  Match"  has  been  •merrily  going  on  its  way,  bring- 
ing in  shekels  to  Evans  and  Hoey.  It  has  been  a  perpetual 
aggravation  to  Hoyt  to  reflect  that  the  most  successful  finan- 
cially of  all  his  plays  was  not  his  own — that  he  had  sold  it 
for  a  mess  of  pottage — that  other  people  were  gathering  in 
the  ducats.  To  add  to  his  bitterness,  Evans  and  Hoey  never 
"billed"  him.  In  fact,  last  night  the  play  -  bills  read: 
"Herald  Square  Theatre  —  'A  Parlor  Match,'  a  farce- 
comedy  in  three  acts."     Not  a  word  about  Hoyt. 

In  the  course  of  years  a  coolness  grew  up  between  Evans 
and  Hoey,  as  sometimes  happens  in  dramatic  as  well  as 
matrimonial  partnerships.  For  some  time  Hoey  has  been 
a  solitary  star,  but  as  neither  was  very  successful  alone,  the 
two  old  partners  concluded  to  consolidate — hence  their  re- 
appearance. They  succeeded  also  in  re-engaging  the  child- 
ish-looking person,  Miss  Minnie  French,  who  has  played 
Innocent  Kidd  for  lo  !  these  many  years.  Miss  French 
looks  as  if  she  were  about  twelve,  but  as  the  piece  has  been 
upon  the  stage  for  at  least  twelve  years,  she  must  be  fully 
thirteen. 

All  of  the  old  jokes  in  "A  Parlor  Match"  were  enthu- 
siastically received,  from  the  venerable  one  where  the  book- 
agent  unlocks  his  combination  safe  and  takes  out  a  scuttle  of 
coal  to  the  other  where  the  tramp  steals  a  red-hot  stove 
and  carries  it  off  with  the  smoke  pouring  out  of  the  stove- 
pipe. There  were  new  jokes,  however,  and  new  songs  as 
well,  and  one  of  the  new  stars  was  Miss  Anna  Held,  of 
Paris.  Those  who  have  seen  "A  Parlor  Match"  will  re- 
member that  there  is  a  spiritualistic  stance  in  the  second 
act,  and  it  was  in  this  that  Miss  Held  appeared.  She  mate- 
rializes, appears  in  the  mysterious  cabinet,  and  then  bounds 
forward  to  the  footlights.  When  she  appeared  the  women 
all  cried  out  with  admiration.     She  is  really  very  pretty. 

Miss  Held's  parents  came  from  Warsaw,  but  she  was 
born  in  Paris,  and  has  always  lived  there.  She  has  been  on 
the  stage  five  years,  and  is  famous  in  Paris  for  her  beauty. 
She  is  a  little  woman,  perfectly  modeled,  round,  shapely,  and 
voluptuous.  She  has  little  bits  of  hands  and  feet,  beautiful 
eyes,  and  crinkly  brown  hair.  She  has  sung  in  London  as 
well  as  in  Paris,  and  had  to  pay  a  forfeit  of  twenty  thousand 
francs  in  order  to  free  herself  from  a  Parisian  engagement. 
She  gets  one  thousand  dollars  a  week  from  Evans  and  Hoey. 

Miss  Held  wears  very  little  above  the  belt.  Her  bodice 
is  cut  very  low  indeed,  both  in  front  and  back,  and  it  is 
only  kept  from  sliding  over  her  shoulders  by  narrow  slips 
of  ribbon.  She  wears  her  gowns  de"collete  at  both  ends,  for 
her  skirts  come  only  to  her  knees,  and  she  discloses  with 
great  frankness  various  undergarments  of  pink  ruffled  with 
blue.  These  undergarments  are  very  much  in  evidence 
throughout  all  of  her  performance.  She  began  the  other 
evening  with  "La  Marcheuse."  This  was  followed  by  a 
French  comic  song,  "  Mile.  Colignon,"  and  then  she  gave 
"  La  Contrebasse  me  Fait  d'l'CEil,"  in  which  she  indulged 
in  apparent  flirtations  with  the  bass-viol  fiddler.  This 
joke  may  be  quite  fin-de-siecle  in  Paris,  but  here  it 
has  whiskers — raucous-voiced  young  women  have  for  ages 
been  making  love  to  the  bass-drum  or  the  gentleman 
with    the    bull-fiddle    over    the    footlights    of   our  cheap- 

st  variety  theatres  for  many  years.  Miss  Held  wound 
up  her  performance  with  an  English  song,  "Come  and 
Play  with  Me,"  which  brought  down  the  house.  The 
reason    probably  was    that     it    was    the    only    one    the 


audience  understood.  As  for  the  flirting  song,  which  is  en- 
titled "  La  Contrebasse  me  Fait  d'l'CEil,"  it  might  be  freely 
translated  "The  Bull-Fiddle  is  Looking  at  Me."  I  give  one 
verse  to  show  its  tone  : 

"  C'^tait  un  soir  au  sortir  de  la  danse — 

M'sieu  l'chef  d'orchestr'  pardon — ar'retez-vous — 
Via  la  contrebass'  qui  r'commence 
A  me  faire  encor  les  yeux  doux. 
Toules  les  fois  que  j'entre  en  scene 

II  m'borabard'  de  r'gards  assassins. 
Et  moi,  timid'  comme  un'  baleine, 
C/a  m'paralys'  tous  mes  moyens. 
Grace,  grace  I     Ma  vieille  contrebasse, 

Quand  tu  scies  ton  armoire 
C/ani'faitla  froum,  froum.  frouru,  froum,  froum,  froum,  froum, 
Fernje  les  yeux,  Gr^goire." 
In  this  song  Miss  Held  ogled  the  gentleman  with  the  bass- 
viol,  wriggled  her   corsage  at  him,  threw  kisses  at  him,  and 
then  plumped  down  upon  her  pink  and  silken-clad  knees  and 
apostrophized  him   over  the  footlights.     But  the  gentleman 
with  the  bull-fiddle  was,  as  Ihey  usually  are,  old,  fat,  bald, 
and  near-sighted,  and  he  gazed  stolidly  at  the  back  of  the 
leader's  head  and  did  not  notice  the  little  French  songstress. 
Why  should  he  ?     She  has  made  love  over  the  footlights  to 
scores  of  gentlemen  playing  on  the  bull-fiddle.     Who  ever 
saw  a  bull-fiddle  player  crossed  in  love  f  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  September  23,  1896. 


The  Paris  policemen  and  the  thankless  populace  for 
whose  comfort,  amusement,  and  annoyance  they  exist,  will 
be  some  time  accustoming  themselves  to  the  batons  that 
have  been  supplied  to  the  force,  and  which  they  are  obliged 
to  hold  up  for  the  regulation  of  traffic.  The  men  seem 
ashamed  of  their  little  white  or  yellow  truncheons,  being 
painfully  mindful  of  the  new  cafe"-concert  song,  "  Le  Baton 
des  Sergots,"  and  of  the  awful  caricatures  in  the  illustrated 
papers  making  them  look  like  regimental  band  -  masters 
beating  time  in  the  empty  air.  They  know  the  lynx-eyed 
small  boys  are  leering  at  them,  and  that  the  bantering 
cynics  of  the  boulevards  are  amusedly  watching  them. 
But  the  reckless  cabmen  are  becoming  docile  before  those 
authoritative  sticks,  and  that  would  seem  to  be  recompense 
enough.  Those  Paris  cabbies  were  a  wild  lot,  given  to  furious 
juggernauting  through  the  most  crowded  streets  and  indulg- 
ing in  imitations  of  the  Grand  Prix  down  the  middle  of  the 
boulevards.     But  the  truncheons  have  changed  all  that. 


In  an  article  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  the  statement 
was  recently  made  that  General  Philip  H.  Sheridan  "  reck- 
oned that  of  able-bodied  men,  about  one-fourth  have  not  the 
requisite  capacity  for  courage,  and  are  therefore  useless  for 
battle.  Such  weak  hearts  must  therefore  be  weeded  out." 
Commenting  on  this,  Charles  A.  Dana  characterizes  General 
Sheridan  as  "  the  bravest  man,  except  one,  we  ever  knew," 
and  continues  :  "  One  day  at  dinner,  we  said  to  him  :  '  Gen- 
eral, between  ourselves,  were  you  ever  afraid  in  battle  ?  ' 
'  My  dear  fellow,'  he  answered,  '  I  have  never  seen  the  be- 
ginning of  a  battle  without  fear  ;  and  if  I  had  followed  my 
first  natural  impulse,  I  would  have  run  away  every  time. 
The  men  who  say  they  have  never  known  fear,  are  liars  and 
humbugs.' " 

^  .  ^ 

Some  curious  details  of  life  in  the  polar  regions  have  been 
obtained  from  members  of  the  Nansen  expedition.  They 
all  dwell  on  the  feelings  of  delight  which  they  experienced 
in  once  more  meeting  other  human  beings.  So  tired  did 
they  become  of  seeing  the  same  faces  and  hearing  the  same 
voices,  day  after  day,  that  in  the  end  a  feeling  of  irritation 
was  produced.  Finding  it  almost  impossible  to  endure  the 
sight  of  one  another,  they  would  set  off  on  long  walks  over 
the  ice,  each  man  by  himself.  It  was  an  astounding  thing, 
one  man  said,  to  see  his  comrades  striding  away  over  the 
ice  from  the  ship,  each  in  a  different  direction,  and  carefully 
avoiding  his  fellows. 


A  good  campaign  button  for  sound-money  men  (the  Chi- 
cago Times-Herald  suggests)  would  be  a  neatly  mounted 
gold  dollar.  Its  substantial  value  would  commend  it  to  the 
class  which  objects  to  expressing  political  sentiments 
through  the  medium  of  the  cheap  and  flashy  "  campaign 
novelty,"  while  the  outlay  for  such  an  ornament  would  be  an 
investment  rather  than  an  expenditure,  since  the  coin  could 
be  wrenched  from  its  setting  on  the  day  after  election  and 
used  to  celebrate  an  honest-money  victory  in  any  way  sug- 
gested by  the  owner's  tastes. 


Three  weeks  ago  a  well-known  citizen  dropped  dead  near 
the  door  of  the  National  Bank  of  Troy,  New  York.  A 
great  crowd  was  attracted,  and  the  rumor  became  current 
that  the  bank  had  failed.  This  precipitated  a  run,  and  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  was 
drawn  out  in  a  few  hours.  The  bank  was  compelled  to  close 
its  doors,  but  the  bank  examiner  declares  that  the  depositors 
will  be  paid  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar. 


LATE    VERSE. 


In  inviting  proposals  for  carrying  the  mails  on  the  star 
routes — which  vary  in  length  from  six  to  one  hundred  miles 
— General  Neilson,  the  Second-Assistant  Postmaster-General, 
said  that  no  objection  would  be  made  to  bicyclists  securing 
the  contracts.  In  fact,  the  government  rather  encourages 
them,  as  they  can  cover  the  distance  far  more  expeditiously 
than  can  the  horses  and  wagons  of  the  present  service. 


Last  year  the  British  postal  correspondence  with  the 
United  States  was  second  only  in  magnitude  to  that  with  all 
the  great  powers  of  Europe  combined,  being  about  41,000,- 
000  letters,  etc.,  as  against  about  65,000,000  for  Europe. 
If  letter-writing  goes  for  anything,  it  ought  to  make  Amer- 
ica and  England  firm  allies. 

James  McNeill  Whistler,  the  American  artist,  who,  a 
short  time  ago,  decided  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  Paris, 
has  changed  his  plans  and  gone  to  Rome. 


"I'll  Do  What  I  Can." 
Who  takes  for  his  motto  "I'll  do  what  I  can," 

Shall  better  the  world  as  he  goes  down  life's  hill. 
The  willing  young  heart  makes  the  capable  man, 

And  who  does  what  he  can,  oft  can  do  what  he  will. 
There's  strength  in  the  impulse  to  help  things  along, 

And  forces  undreamed  of  will  come  lo  the  aid 
Of  one  who,  though  weak,  yet  believes  he  is  strong, 

And  offers  himself  to  the  task,  unafraid. 

"  I'll  do  what  I  can"  is  a  challenge  to  fate, 

And  fate  must  succumb,  when  it's  put  to  the  test ; 
A  heart  that  is  willing  to  labor  and  wait 

In  its  tussle  with  life,  ever  comes  out  the  best. 
It  puts  the  blue  imps  of  depression  to  rout. 

And  makes  many  difficult  problems  seem  plain  ; 
It  mounts  over  obstacles,  dissipates  doubt, 

And  unravels  kinks  in  life's  curious  chain. 

"  I'll  do  what  I  can"  keeps  the  Progress  machine 
In  good  working  order  as  centuries  roll, 
And  civilization  would  perish,  I  ween, 

Were  not  those  words  written  on  many  a  soul. 
They  fell  the  great  forests,  they  furrow  the  soil, 

They  seek  new  inventions  to  benefit  man, 
They  fear  no  exertion,  make  pastime  of  toil— 

Oh,  great  is  earth's  debt  to  "I'll  do  what  I  can." 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  lite  Independent. 

The  Mother's  Song. 
"  Two  women  slutll  be  grinding  at  the  mill;  the  one  slia.ll  be  taken  and  the 

other  left'' 
"  All  day,  and  all  day,  as  I  sit  at  my  measureless  turning, 
They  come  and  they  go— 
The  little  ones  down  on  the  rocks— and   the   sunlight  is  burning 

On  vineyards  below  ; 
All  day,   and  all  day,    as  I  sit    at    my    stone    and  am  ceaselessly 
grinding, 

The  almond  boughs  blow. 

"  When  she  was  here — O,  my  first-born  ! — here,  grinding  and  sing. 
ing. 

My  hand  against  hers, 
What  did  I  reck  of  the  wind  where  the  aloe  is  swinging, 

And  the  cypress-vine  stirs  ? 
What  of  a  bird  to  its  little  ones  hastening,  flying  and  crying, 
Through  the  dark  of  the  firs? 

"  When  she  was  by  me,  my  beautiful,  here  by  me  grinding, 
I  saw  not  the  glow 
Of  the  grape  ;    for  the  bloom  of   her  face  that  the  sunlight  was 
finding, 

And  the  pomegranate  blow 
Of  her  mouth,  and  the  joy  of  her  eyes,  and   her  voice,  like  a 
dove  to  me  singing, 

Made  a  garden  agrow  1 

"  Was  it  I  ?    Was   it  I,  for  whom   Death  came  seeking  and  call- 
ing 

When  he  found  her  so  fair  ? 
At  the  wheel,  at  the  wheel,  from  dawn  till  the  dew  shall  be  falling 

I  will  wait  for  him  there. 
Death  (I  shall  cry)  I  am  old,  but  yoD  shadow  of  plums  that  are 
purpling 

Was  the  hue  of  her  hair  1 

"  Death  I  (I  shall  cry)  in  the  sound  of  the  mill  ever  turning 
Till  dark  brings  release. 
Till  the  sun  on  the  vineyards  below  me  to  crimson  is  burning 

There  is  measure  of  peace, 
For  all  day,   and  all    day — with    the   wheel — are  her  eyes  to   me 

turning  1 
But    Death  I    (I    shall  call)   take    me  hence  ere    the   daylight  its 

shadow  is  spurning  1 
Hence,  ere   the    night-time    can   wrap   me  around  with  my  tears 
and  my  yearning — 

When  the  grinding  shall  cease  !  " 
—  Virginia  Woodward  Cloud  in  October  Ladies  Home  Journal. 

In  the  Shadow. 
We  walk  within  the  shadow,  and  we  feel  its  thickening  fold 
That  wraps  us  round  and  holds  us  close,  a  cloak  against  the  cold ; 
The  day  is  growing  sombre,  and  the  joyous  light  has  fled, 
And  beneath  our  feet  the  road  is  rough,  and  clouds  are  overhead. 

We  sit  within  the  shadow,  and  in  that  silence  dumb. 
To  us  in  softened  echoes  remembered  voices  come  ; 
Dear  eyes  that  closed  in   slumber  once,  dear  hands  that  straight- 
ened lie, 
Awaken  tender  yearnings  as  the  day  wanes  slowly  by. 

We  rest  within  the  shadow,  though  the  hurrying  people  go 
On  errands  swift  for  gold  and  gain,  beyond  us.  to  and  fro  ; 
We  have  no  care   for  transient  things  ;  we  wish  no  more  to  strive 
As  once  we  did  ;  we  rest,  we  dream,  we  feel  but  half  alive. 

Our  resting  and  our  waiting,  and  our  plodding  on  the  way, 
With  the  sunshine  of  the  past  casting  darkness  on  to-day, 
With  no  caring  for  the   future,  while   the   heartache   holds  us  fast, 
With  do  thought  for  any  pleasure — ah  !  'tis  well  these  can  not  last. 

For  the  shadow  always  lifts,  and  the  sunlight  glows  again  ; 
There  are  sudden  gleams  of  brightness,  sweet  clear  shining  after 

rain  ; 
And  we  gird  ourselves  for  action,  strengthened  we  arise  and  go 
From  the  sanctuary  outward,  where  the  feet  tramp  to  and  fro. 

Life  must  have  its  sometime  sorrow,  but  the  years  that  drift  along 
Touch  the  minor  chords  but  seldom  ;  there  are  spaces  blithe  with 

song. 
Sometimes  we  must  face  the  shadow,  where  the   wind  blows  keen 

and  cold, 
But  the  shadow   fades  at    dawning,    and    the   east   is   flecked  with 

gold.  — Margaret  E.  Sangster  in  Harper  s  for  October. 


■ 


"Every  one  should  know  that  to  eat  when  tired  is  to 
place  upon  the  digestive  organs  a  burden  which  they  are 
wholly  unable  to  carry,"  says  Modern  Medicine.  "  When  the 
body  is  in  a  state  of  fatigue,  the  digestive  organs  are  unable 
to  perform  their  natural  functions  ;  the  glands  of  the  stomach 
will  not  form  gastric  juice  ;  the  saliva  is  deficient  in  quan- 
tity ;  and  the  whole  digestive  apparatus  is  incapable  of  do- 
ing efficient  work.  When  exhausted,  one  should  rest  be- 
fore eating.  If  a  faint  or  '  all-gone  '  sensation  is  experienced, 
relief  may  be  obtained  by  drinking  a  glass  of  hot  water  or 
diluted  fruit  juice  of  some  sort." 


"An  affable  elasticity  in  his  views  of  life,"  says  the  Lon- 
don Chronicle^  "distinguishes  the  King  of  the  Belgians  * 
among  crowned  heads  of  a  somewhat  sterner  cast.  We  do 
not  remember  in  what  other  respect  he  has  contributed  to 
the  dignities  of  constitutional  rule  ;  but  perhaps  it  is  suffi- 
cient for  his  reputation  that  he  should  be  a  sovereign  among 
croupiers  and  a  croupier  among  sovereigns." 


I 


October  5,  1S96. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


A    BICYCLE    GYMKHANA. 

The  Latest   Craze  among  English   Cyclists— Odd    Races  and  Feats 

of  Skill— Ingenious  Schemes  of  Those  who 

Go  In  to  Win. 

The  latest  English  craze  in  the  bicycle  line  is  the 
"gymkhana,"  a  sort  of  cycle  tournament  whereat  cyclists  in- 
dulge in  every  sort  and  description  of  grotesque  per- 
formance for  prizes.  I  have  been  hearing  much  talk  about 
gymkhanas  for  some  time,  but  I  never  personally  witnessed 
their  supreme  delights  until  the  other  day. 

Shortly  after  the  Cowes  week  I  went  to  stay  with  some 
friends  not  a  thousand  miles  beyond  the  sound  of  Bow- 
bells.  I  knew  they  were  cycling  people,  and  that  likely 
enough  I  should  come  in  for  a  gymkhana.  Sure  enough, 
the  first  words  that  greeted  me  as  I  shook  hands  with  my 
hostess  were  :  "  I'm  so  glad  you  could  come,  for  we  are 
going  to  have  a  gymkhana  here  to-morrow." 

It  began  at  half-past  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  lasted  till 
six — the  inevitable  tea-making  the  only  break.  A  large 
party  from  the  neighboring  country-side  attended,  and  nearly 
all  came  on  bicycles.  I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  so  many 
bicycles  together  in  one  spot.  Elaborate  cards  were  printed 
of  the  different  events,  which  took  place  on  the  lawn  in  front 
of  the  house.  The  first  number  was  for  gentlemen,  and 
consisted  of  mounting  and  starting  at  the  word  "  Go  ! " 
riding  a  hundred  yards,  dismounting,  unscrewing  the  saddle, 
putting  it  on  again,  mounting  again,  turning,  and  coming 
back  to  the  starting-post.  Everything  of  this  was  easy 
enough  except  the  turning,  for  the  space  here  was  limited  to 
just  enough  for  one  bicycle,  and  as  there  were  six  entries, 
you  can  imagine  it  was  a  case  of  first  come,  first  served. 
There  could  be  no  crowding,  as  a  foul  ruled  a  man  out.  So 
this  race  was  virtually  won  by  the  man  who  got  his  saddle 
back  first. 

The  egg-and-spoon  was  the  next  event  on  the  card. 
Eight  competitors  entered  for  this,  four  ladies  and  four  gen- 
tlemen. It  was  not  the  ordinary  egg-andspoon  business, 
but  one  embellished  with  added  difficulties.  The  start  was 
in  couples,  all  in  line.  The  gentlemen  held  spoons,  the 
ladies  eggs.  After  mounting  at  the  word,  each  lady  had  to 
place  the  egg  she  held  in  the  spoon  of  her  gentleman  and 
keep  beside  him  all  the  way  twice  around  a  thousand-yard 
track  staked  out  over  the  grass.  One  lady,  squeezed  her 
egg  to  smash  as  she  grasped  her  handle  in  mounting,  and, 
with  her  partner,  at  once  withdrew.  The  next  mishap  was 
that  one  of  the  men  let  his  egg  fall  out  of  the  spoon  after  a 
few  yards'  struggle.  This  left  two  pairs,  the  first  far  ahead 
of  the  second.  However,  there's  many  a  slip,  and  when 
within  twenty  yards  of  home,  out  tumbled  the  egg  and  rolled 
away  over  the  grass. 

"  Don't  stop  !  "  cried  the  lady  to  her  cavalier.  "  Keep 
on — keep  on  !  " 

He  did  so,  and  both  crossed  the  line  a  dozen  lengths 
ahead  of  the  other  couple.  There  were  loud  cheers,  inter- 
spersed with  shouts  of  dissent. 

"  But  I  dropped  the  egg,"  expostulated  the  winning  man 
to  his  lady. 

"I  dare  say  you  did.  But  you  didn't  break  it.  We're 
all  right  if  it  doesn't  break." 

"  By  Jove  !  how  clever  of  you  !  " 

By  this  time  the  egg  was  picked  up.  It  was  instantly 
grasped  by  the  losing  lady  and  closely  examined. 

"  How  awfully  low  !  "  she  said  presently  to  her  gentleman. 
"  Look,  it's  been  hard-boiled.  No,  there's  no  use  in  com- 
plaining.    It's   Lady 's  cousin,  and  we  should  never 

be  asked  to  the  house  again." 

The  prize  for  this  was  a  pair  of  silver  cuff-links,  for  which 
the  two  winners  tossed  up — the  gentleman  becoming  their 
possessor,  after  tieing  three  times. 

The  next  event  was  for  ladies  only,  and  being  unlimited 
had  twenty-seven  entries — the  entrance  being  a  shilling  each. 
However,  only  five  eventually  came  to  the  scratch,  the  prize 
being  a  shell-embroidered  pen-wiper.  The  ladies  started 
two-and-two  and  hand-in-hand.  This  left  an  odd  lady,  and 
lots  were  drawn  to  see  who  should  stand  out.  The  first  two 
were  allowed  to  start,  but  to  make  it  even  had  to  slow  up  at 
the  first  hundred-yard  post  and  let  the  others  pass  them. 
As  this  had  to  be  done  hand-in-hand  and  under  the  extended 
arms  of  the  others,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  first  attempt 
ended  in  a  general  hotchpot,  of  which  lightning-like  visions 
of  hosiery  and  ruffles  monopolize  my  recollection. 

"  Pity  nobody  won  that  jolly  pen-wiper,"  said  the  funny 
man.  "  I  daresay  it  will  be  put  up  at  auction.  Afraid  I 
can't  afford  to  bid  for  it." 

The  prizes  certainly  were  on  the  cheap.     The s, 

too,  are  rolling  in  riches,  his  lordship's  father  being  the 
first  brewing  peer,  created  about  ten  years  ago.  But  that  is 
always  the  way.  Had  they  been  poor  we  should  have  had 
diamond  rings  and  sapphire  bracelets,  gold  watches  and 
chains,  got  on  a  ten-years'  tick  from  Bond  Street. 

"  Can't  see  where  the  entrance-money  goes,"  I  heard  one 
man  question,  with  a  head  shake. 

"Pays  for  the  sandwiches  and  claret-cup,"  explained  the 
young  lady  addressed.     "They  cost  a  lot,  you  know." 

Well,  I  wish  I  could  go  on  and  describe  the  whole  affair. 
But  I  can  not,  for  you  have  not  room.  Last  of  all  came  the 
race — open  to  all — one  stoppage  being  made  to  light  lamps. 
This  could  be  done  wherever  the  rider  pleased,  so  long  as 
he  came  home  with  his  lamp  ablaze.  Nearly  every  one 
stopped  about  half-way,  and  then  the  trouble  began.  Every 
one  knows  what  a  business  it  is  to  light  a  cycle-lamp  in  a 
hurry.  The  profanity  indulged  in  at  this  stage  was  shame- 
ful. Bicycles,  lamps,  wicks,  oil,  matches,  gymkhanas,  and 
their  givers  were  each  cursed  in  turn.  Of  course  the  ladies 
only  ground  their  teeth,  stamped  their  dear  little  feet,  and 
swore  delicate  French  oaths,  when  they  knew  any.  Only 
one  man  did  not  join  in  this.  He  rode  right  straight  along 
till  he  was  within  ten  yards  of  home.  Then  he  hopped 
gayly  off,  opened  his  lamp,  struck  a  match,  and — flash  1  his 
lamp  lit  up  with  a  blaze  of  flame..    Up  again,  he  was  past 


the  winning-post  in  just  ten  seconds,  and  while  the  others 
were  still  spluttering  and  groaning. 

"  Now  I've  won,  I  don't  mind  giving  you  people  a  tip," 
he  smiled,  as  the  others  came  up.  "  Just  put  a  teaspoonful 
of  paraffine  in  your  lamp-oil."  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  September  4,  1896. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  sound-money  Democrats  of  California  have  been  quietly 
Palmer  making  preparations    for   securing  a  place 

and  upon    the    official    ballot.     They    have   ob- 

Bucknbr.  tained  nine  thousand  signatures  demanding 

a  place — a  few  hundred  more  than  the  law  requires.  The 
petition  will  at  once  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  Palmer  and  Buckner  electors  will  then  be  placed  upon 
the  ticket.  From  a  Republican  standpoint,  we  regret  the 
appearance  of  these  names  upon  the  official  ballot,  because 
we  believe  that  otherwise  all  sound-money  Democrats  would 
have  voted  for  the  McKinley  electors.  Many  of  them  still 
will  do  so,  and  we  urge  all  who  are  level-headed  and  practi- 
cal men  not  to  throw  away  their  ballots  on  Palmer  and 
Buckner,  but  to  cast  them  for  the  Republican  sound-money 
nominees. 

The  Examiner  has  dug  up  a  letter  written  by  Major  Mc- 
Fokeic-n  Silver  Kinley,  dated  December  27,  1890,  ad- 
and  Domestic  dressed  to  E.  S.  Perkins,  Weymouth,  O., 
S"-VER-  in  which  he  says  :  "I   have  always  been  in 

favor  of  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  the  silver 
product  of  the  United  States,  and  have  so  voted  on  at 
least  two  occasions  during  the  time  I  have  been  in  public 
life."  The  Examiner  says  with  much  exultation  concerning 
this  :  "  Major  McKinley  had  nothing  to  say  about  the  pub- 
lished letter,  except  that  if  it  was  a  true  copy  of  the  original 
it  doubtless  expressed  his  views  at  the  time."  It  strikes  us 
that  this  discovery  of  the  Examiner's  is  a  kind  of  a  mare's- 
nest.  What  if  McKinley  did  believe  in  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  the  silver  product  of  this  country  in 
1890?  There  were  a  great  many  other  men  who  believed 
in  it,  too.  That  differs  very  radically  from  opening  the 
mints  of  the  United  States  to  the  silver  of  the  world,  which 
is  what  Mr.  Bryan  and  the  Examiner  would  do  now. 

We  are  informed  by  the  daily  papers  that  Mrs.  Emma  H. 
c. ~       „„    Parsons,  formerly  Miss  Provost,  has  been 

bcHOOL  Directors  '  J  ' 

versus  dismissed  by  the  board  of  education  be- 

Matrimony.  cause  she  married.     She  has  asked  for  re- 

instatement, and  intends,  if  the  board  does  not  reinstate 
her,  to  bring  suit  to  test  the  validity  of  the  anti-marriage 
rule.  We  may  inform  the  board  of  education  that  they 
have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon  in  maintaining  this  rule.  The 
courts  will  at  once  declare  that  such  a  rule  is  contra  bonos 
mores.  Marriage  is  an  honorable  condition.  The  family  is 
founded  upon  marriage.  The  State  is  founded  upon  the 
family.  The  nation  is  founded  upon  the  State.  Anything 
which  attacks  marriage  attacks  the  foundations  of  society, 
the  foundations  of  the  family,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  State.  This  is  the  experience  of  the  ages, 
and  it  is  axiomatic  in  the  law  that  anything  which 
is  against  matrimony  is  against  good  morals  and  there- 
fore will  not  stand.  The  board  of  education  will  learn 
that  any  rule  of  theirs  which  brings  an  honorable  con- 
dition like  matrimony  into  disrepute  will  not  be  upheld  by 
the  courts.  If  there  be  those  among  the  school  directors 
who  are  so  blind  that  they  can  not  comprehend  this  axiomatic 
legal  proposition,  let  us  present  to  them  the  converse  of  the 
proposition.  If  a  stigma,  an  impediment,  or  a  bar  be  placed 
upon  matrimony  by  boards  of  education,  boards  of  alder- 
men, or  other  municipal  bodies,  what  would  be  the  result  ? 
Clandestine  marriages,  irregular  marriages,  no  marriages  at 
all,  concubinage.  Let  us  present  another  converse  propo- 
sition. If  the  school  directors  dismiss  women  who  marry, 
will  they  dismiss  men  who  marry  ?     And  if  they  will  not, 

why  not  ? 

^  •  * 

The  Astor  cousins,  William  Waldorf  and  John  Jacob, 
seem  to  be  of  one  mind  about  the  disposition  of  their  prop- 
erty in  Fifth  Avenue  at  Thirty-Third  and  Thirty-Fourth 
Streets,  New  York,  and  the  gigantic  buildings  in  course 
of  erection  there  will  not  only  be  the  largest  in  the  world 
consecrated  to  the  purely  material  requirements  of  men  and 
women  who  are  going  to  and  fro  upon  the  earth,  but,  as  the 
Sun  points  out,  they  will,  with  the  streets  that  are  to  be  cut 
through  and  the  adjacent  buildings  to  be  added,  cover  an 
area  almost  equal  to  a  German  principality  ;  while  "  Oscar 
of  the  Waldorf,"  as  he  is  called,  who  is  to  be  major-domo  of 
the  two  hotels,  will  be  reigning  prince  over  several  thousands 
of  human  beings.  The  new  ball-room  of  the  Waldorf 
annex,  which  was  to  be  opened  this  week,  is  the  grandest 
and  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  but  even  this  will  be 
eclipsed  when  John  Jacob  Astor's  hotel  is  completed,  as  the 
salon  there  will  be  one  hundred  feet  square,  with  a  ceiling 

fifty  feet  high. 

^  ■  » 

The  Tokio  Nichi  Nichi  Shinbun  relates  how  a  mandarin 
named  Wang-Peng  Yun,  in  a  letter  to  the  empress-dowager, 
implored  that  lady  to  remember  that  China's  finances  are  in 
a  bad  condition  and  that  the  country  could  not  recover  from 
the  disgraceful  defeat  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese 
unless  the  utmost  economy  were  exercised.  Her  majesty 
should  therefore  forego  the  pleasure  of  having  new  palaces 
built  for  her.  It  was  confidently  expected  that  the  daring 
official  would  be  beheaded.  His  life  has,  however,  been 
spared  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor,  who  admired  his 
courage.  He  was  banished  from  the  court,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  emperor  will  shortly  recall  him  with  great  honors. 


Government  by  ballot,  the  Chicago  Times-Herald  points 
out,  originated  in  a  gold-standard  country.  The  Australian 
ballot  is  the  invention  of  a  gold-standard  country.  No 
silver-standard  country  has  government  by  any  sort  of 
ballot. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  said  that  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  has  made  a  will 
leaving  the  bulk  of  her  enormous  fortune  to  her  godchild, 
Princess  Eugenie,  daughter  of  Princess  Beatrice.  If  this 
be  so,  the  child  of  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  will  be  one 
of  the  richest  royal  heiresses  of  Europe,  as  it  is  understood 
that  her  royal  grandmamma,  Queen  Victoria,  will  bequeath 
to  her  a  great  part  of  the  accumulations  of  her  long  and 
thrifty  life. 

The  will  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Warburton,  proprietor  of 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  bequeaths  all  his 
property  to  his  son  and  daughter.  The  value  of  his  estate 
is  estimated  at  two  millions  of  dollars.  The  son,  who  was 
educated  at  Oxford  and  is  one  of  the  best  coaching  whips 
in  the  country,  took  a  flyer  as  "angel,"  manager,  and  bosom 
friend  to  Henry  E.  Dixey  some  years  ago,  and  had  a  some- 
what meteoric  career.  He  was  married  a  few  months  ago 
to  the  daughter  of  John  Wanamaker. 

There  seems  to  be  a  faint  chance  of  a  settlement  of  the 
long  established  rivalry  between  the  Italian  and  French 
schools  of  fence.  Signor  Greco,  Rome's  champion  swords- 
man, has  challenged  M.  Chevillion,  president  of  the  French 
Fencing  Society,  to  a  trial  of  skill,  and  has  followed  this  up 
with  similar  defiant  messages  to  no  less  than  two  hundred  of 
the  best  known  French  journalists.  M.  Chevillion  has  not  yet 
accepted  the  challenge,  declaring  that  he  has  not  received  it 
personally,  but  has  only  read  it  in  the  Riforma ;  but  Signor 
Greco  has  confirmed  the  challenge  by  telegraph. 

Ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy  William  C.  Whitney  was  mar- 
ried last  Tuesday  at  Bar  Harbor  to  Mrs.  Edith  May 
Randolph,  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Arthur  Randolph,  of 
the  British  army.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  May,  of 
Washington,  and  she  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Wright,  have  been 
two  of  the  greatest  belles  of  New  York  and  Washington 
society.  She  is  a  very  beautiful  woman,  a  brunette  with 
fine  dark  eyes,  black  hair,  and  brilliant  coloring.  She  is  a 
first  cousin  to  Mrs.  William  Babcock,  of  San  Rafael,  and 
first  cousin  to  the  two  May  brothers  who  married  the  Cole- 
man girls,  sisters  of  James  V.  Coleman,  of  San  Francisco. 

It  is  not  long  since  the  Emperor  of  Austria  definitely 
settled  the  succession  to  the  throne  on  his  nephew,  Archduke 
Otto,  passing  over  the  latter's  elder  brother,  Francis  Ferdi- 
nand, because  he  was  on  the  point  of  death  from  consump- 
tion. Francis  is  apparently  recovering  his  health,  however, 
and  it  is  hinted  that  he  was  not  suffering  so  much  from  con- 
sumption as  from  blighted  affection.  He  has  long  wished 
to  marry  the  Archduchess  Stephanie,  the  widow  of  Crown 
Prince  Rudolph,  whose  tragic  death  at  Meyerlmg  a  few 
years  ago  will  be  recalled,  and  he  was  constitutionally  de-' 
barred  from  doing  so  while  he  remained  in  the  direct  line  of 
succession  to  the  throne. 

The  bride-elect  of  the  Due  d'Orleans  is  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  a  composer  gifted  with  inspiration.  One  of 
the  best-known  Hungarian  patriotic  hymns  is  from  her  pen, 
and  she  once  composed  an  orchestral  piece  under  romantic 
circumstances.  A  certain  Hungarian  band  was  reduced  to 
penury,  owing  to  a  spell  of  bad  luck  ;  its  popularity  had 
waned,  and  ils  leader  told  his  troubles  to  the  father  of  the' 
young  Archduchess  Maria  Dorothea.  "  Can't  you  do  some- 
thing to  help  these  poor  fellows,  Mariska?  "  asked  the  arch- 
duke. In  a  short  time  she  produced  a  charming  and  very 
original  descriptive  piece,  which  she  presented  to  the  com- 
pany of  Tziganes,  who,  having  the  sole  right  of  performing 
it,  speedily  became  both  famous  and  prosperous. 

Some  of  the  London  papers  assert  that  the  Duchess  of 
Marlborough  has  not  succeeded  in  making  herself  popular 
in  English  society,  but  she  is  winning  golden  opinions 
among  the  villagers  round  Blenheim.  She  goes  regularly 
to  the  village  church,  takes  an  interest  in  all  the  local  games 
and  sports,  and,  clad  as  simply  as  a  school-girl,  visits  the 
old  and  infirm,  the  sick  and  the  poor,  and  plays  the  part  of 
Lady  Bountiful  as  if  to  the  manner  born.  She  is  said  to  be 
very  ambitious  for  her  husband,  who,  however,  is  beginning 
to  curb  her  lavish  expenditure.  She  and  the  other  American 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  have  entirely  renovated  Blenheim 
Castle,  and  now  she  wants  to  buy  Marlborough  House,  in 
London.  She  will  have  to  pay  a  pretty  penny  for  it,  as  it  is 
the  town  house  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

When  the  report  that  Captain  Dreyfus  had  escaped  reached 
Paris,  the  news  spread  like  wild-fire,  the  evening  papers 
stopped  their  presses,  the  Jour  even  went  to  the  expense  of 
a  six-o'clock  edition,  and  the  colonial  minister  was  besieged 
by  reporters.  The  public  does  not  know  to  this  day  exactly 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  against  Dreyfus,  as  no  report  of 
the  court-martial  was  allowed.  His  counsel,  Maitre  Demange, 
still  believes  in  the  ex-captain's  innocence.  But  in  France  a 
spy  is  never  innocent,  and  Dreyfus  was  a  spy.  He  was  con- 
signed to  perpetual  silence  on  the  He  du  Salut.  He  is 
watched  day  and  night  by  three  warders,  who  are  forbidden 
to  speak  to  him.  A  lamp  burns  in  his  room  all  night.  Ships 
may  not  anchor  in  the  Roads,  and  should  any  boat  attempt 
to  come  ashore,  the  warders  are  instructed  to  shoot  their 
prisoner. 

The  late  Charles  L.  Chapin  was  probably  the  first  man  to 
read   telegraphic    messages    by   sound.      When    he  was  in 
charge  of  Cornell's  line  from  New  York  to  Erie,  the  lettered 
dial  was  universally  used,  but  he  taught  himself  to  read  the 
messages  by  sound.     The  operators  under  him  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  private  messages  over  the  wire,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  stop  them.     Finally  an  operator  tried  to 
get  excused  for  a  day's   fishing.      He  telegraphed  to  the 
operator  in  Mr.  Chapin's  office,  asking  to  get  Mr.  Chapin  to 
let  him  off.     Mr.  Chapin  was   sitting  with  his  back  to  the 
instrument  when  the  message  came  in,  and,  without  turning 
around,  he  said  to  the  operator  :  "  Tell  him  no."     The  1 
was  so  surprised  that  he  almost  fell  off  his  chair.    E- 
Mr.  Chapin  divulged  his  secret,  and  now  reading  1 
is  universal. 
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'SHAKESPEARE    THE    BOY." 


W.    J.     Rolfe's    Reconstruction    of    the    Bard    of 

Avon's    Childhood  —Life    in    Stratford    in 

Good  Queen  Bess's  Day. 


A  book  which  is  interesting  from  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  view  it  gives  of  sixteenth-century  life  in 
England  is  William  J.  Rolfe's  "Shakespeare  the 
Boy."  So  little  is  known  of  the  actual  life  of  Shake- 
speare, and  especially  of  his1  boyhood,  that  the 
book  is  necessarily  general  in  its  tone.  The  home 
life  of  a  boy  of  his  condition  is  described,  the 
sort  of  schooling  provided  for  the  Stratford  lads 
in  those  days,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  people,  together  with  many  details  of  their 
sports  and  recreations. 

After  a  rehearsal  of  the  striking  features  of 
Shakespeare's  County  of  Warwickshire,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  in  England,  Mr.  Rolfe  proceeds  lo  a 
description  of  the  town  of  Strat(oid-on-Avon  as  it 
was  in  Shakespeare's  day,  and,  in  the  course  of  it, 
he  makes  some  shocking  revelations  of  the  state  of 
uncleanness  in  which  the  subjects  of  Elizabeth 
were  content  to  live  : 

It  is  Dot  pleasant  to  learn  that  the  poet's  father  was 
fined  for  maintaining  a  sterquirtarium,  which,  being 
translated  from  the  Latin,  is  dung-fuafi/xn  front  of  his 
house  in  Henley  Street— now,  like  the  other  Stratford 
streets,  kept  as  clean  as  any  cottage-floor  in  the  town— 
and  we  have  ample  evidence  that  the  general  sanitary 
condition  of  the  place  was  very  bad.  Joho  Shakespeare 
would  probably  not  have  been  fined  if  his  sterquinarium 
had  been  behind  his  house  instead  of  before  it. 

Stratford,  however,  was  no  worse  in  this  respect  than 
other  English  towns.  The  terrible  plagues  that  devas- 
tated the  entire  land  in  those  "good  old  times  "  were  the 
natural  result  of  the  unwholesome  habits  of  life  every- 
where prevailing — cz'erywfiere,  for  the  mansions  of  noble- 
men and  the  palaces  of  kings  were  as  filthy  as  the  hovels 
of  peasants.  The  rushes  with  which  royal  presence- 
chamber  and  banquet-hall  were  strewn  in  place  of  carpets 
were  not  changed  until  they  had  become  too  unsavory  for 
endurance.  Meanwhile,  disagreeable  odors  were  over- 
come by  burning  perfumes— of  which  practice  we  have  a 
hint  in  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing  "  in  the  reference  to 
"  smoking  a  musty  room." 

To  smoke  a  room  was  an  easy  matter  in  those 
days,  for  chimneys  were  only  just  beginning  to 
come  into  use,  and  "though  John  Shakespeare's 
house  had  one,  the  dwellings  of  many  of  his  neigh- 
bors were  still  unprovided  with  them."  Their  in- 
troduction was  not  altogether  popular  with  the 
more  conservative,  to  judge  by  an  extract  taken 
from  a  book  by  William  Harrison,  a  writer  of  that 
period  : 

t  Now  have  we  many  chimneys,  and  yet  our  tenderlings 
complain  of  rheum,  catarrhs,  and  poses.  Then  had  we 
none  but  reredosses,  and  our  heads  did  never  ache.  For 
as  the  smoke  in  those  days  was  supposed  to  be  a  sufficient 
hardening  for  the  timber  of  the  house,  so  it  was  reported 
a  far  better  medicine  to  keep  the  goodman  and  his  family 
from  the  quack  or  pose,  wherewith,  as  then,  very  few 
were  acquainted. 

A  "  reredos,"  it  should  be  explained,  was  an  open 
hearth,  a  "pose  "  was  a  cold  in  the  bead,  and  a 
"  quack,"  a  hoarseness  in  the  throat. 
■  Something  is  told  of  a  thoroughfare  which  ad- 
joined "New  Place,"  the  handsomest  house  in 
Stratford-on-Avon,  afterward  purchased  by  Shake- 
speare in  his  days  of  prosperity  : 

Chapel  Lane,  which  bounded  one  side  of  the  New 
Place  estate,  was  one  of  the  filthiest  thoroughfares  of  the 
town,  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  which  was  bad 
enough.  A  streamlet  ran  through  it,  the  water  of  which 
turned  a  mill,  alluded  to  in  town  records  of  that  period. 
This  water-course  gradually  became  "a  shallow,  fetid 
ditch,  an  open  receptacle  of  sewage  and  filth."  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a  nuisance  for  at  least  two  centuries  more. 

The  fever  which  proved  fatal  to  Shakespeare  is 
ascribed  by  one  of  bis  biographers  to  "  the 
wretched  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  his  resi- 
dence," the  obnoxious  gutter  being  the  chief  of 
these. 

Further  details  are  given  concerning  the  usual 
unclean  condition  of  the  floor  covering  of  rushes  : 

It  was  thought  to  be  a  piece  of  unnecessary  luxury  on 
the  part  of  Wolsey  when  he  caused  the  rushes  at  Hamp- 
ton Court  to  be  changed  every  day.  From  a  letter  of 
Erasmus  to  Dr.  Francis,  Wolsey's  physician,  it  would 
appear  that  the  lowest  layer  of  rushes— the  lop  only  be- 
ing renewed — was  sometimes  unchanged  for  years — the 
latter  says  "  twenty  years,"  which  seems  hardly  credible 
— becoming  a  receptable  for  beer,  grease,  fragments  of 
victuals,  and  other  organic  matters. 

Perfumes  were  used  for  neutralizing  the  foul  odors  that 
resulted  from  this  filthtness. 

In  this  respect,  kings  and  queens  were  no  better 
off  than  their  subjects  : 

From  the  correspondence  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury 
with  Lord  Burleigh,  during  the  confinement  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  at  Sheffield  Castle  in  1572,  we  learn  that 
she  was  to  be  removed  for  five  or  six  days  "  to  cleanse 
her  chamber,  being  kept  very  uncleanly." 

And  in  a  memoir  written  by  Anne,  Countess  of 
Dorset,  recounting  a  visit  to  the  court  of  King 
James  the  First,  in  1603,  we  read  : 

We  all  went  to  Tibbals  to  see  the  king,  who  used  my 
mother  and  my  aunt  very  graciously  ;  but  we  all  saw  a 
great  change  between  the  fashion  of  the  court  as  it  was 
now  and  of  that  in  the  queen's,  for  we  were  all  lousy  by 
sitting  in  Sir  Thomas  Erskine's  chambers. 

Inventories  of  the  period  give  an  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  furniture  used  : 

The  only  furniture  in  the  hail  or  main  room  of  the 
house — often  occupying  the  whole  of  the  ground  floor — 
and  the  parlor,  or  sitting-room,  when  there  was  one,  con- 
sisted of  two  or  three  chairs,  a  few  joint  stools — that  is, 
stools  made  of  wood  jointed  or  fitted  together,  as  distin- 
guished from  those  more  rudely  made — a  table  of  the 
plainest  construction,  and  possibly  one  or  more  "painted 
cloths  "  hung  on  the  walls. 

1  jese  painted  cloths  were  cheap  substitutes  for  the 
"rnestries  with  which  great  mansions  were  adorned,  and 
:rey  were  often  found  in  the  cottages  of  the  poor.    The 

x.ntiags  were  generally  crude  representations  of  Biblical 


stories,  together  with  maxims  or  mottoes,  which  were 
sometimes  on  scrolls  or  "labels"  proceeding  from  the 
mouths  of  the  characters.  .  .  . 

When  carpets  are  mentioned  in  these  inventories,  they 
are  coverings  for  the  table,  not  for  the  floors,  which,  even 
in  kings'  palaces,  were  strewn  with  rushes.  .  .  . 

The  bedroom  furniture  was  equally  rude  and  scanty, 
though  better  than  it  had  been  when  the  old  folk  of  the 
time  were  young.  .  .  .  Feather-beds  had  now  come  into 
use,  with  pillows,  and  "  flaxen  sheets,"  and  other  com- 
fortable appliances. 

Kitchen  utensils  and  tableware  were  also  improv- 
ing.  Wooden  p'atters  were  giving  way  to  pewter, 
and  wooden  spoons  to  silver  or  tin  ones.  Further 
details  are  given  of  the  table  service  : 

The  table  linen  was  hempen  for  common  use,  but  flaxen 
for  special  occasions,  and  the  napkins  were  of  the  same 
materials.  These  napkins,  or  towels,  as  they  were  some- 
times called,  were  for  wiping  the  hands  after  eating  with 
the  fingers,  forks  being  as  yet  unknown  in  England,  ex- 
cept as  a  curiosity. 

Elizabeth  is  the  first  royal  personage  in  the  country 
who  is  known  to  have  had  a  fork,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  she  used  it.  It  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  that  forks  were  used,  even  by  the 
higher  classes,  and  silver  forks  were  not  introduced  until 
about  1814. 

Forks,  indeed,  long  after  the  boyhood  of  Shake- 
speare, and  even  after  his  death,  were  considered  a 
foreign  affectation.     Mr.  Rolfe  says  : 

The  dramatists  of  the  time  refer  contemptuously  to 
"  your  fork  -  carving  traveler  "  ;  and  one  clergyman 
preached  against  the  use  of  forks  "as  being  an  insult  to 
Providence  not  to  touch  one's   meat  with  one's  fingers  !  " 

That  the  washing  of  hands  after  eating  was  not 
indulged  in  universally  is  evidenced  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Bullein's  "Government  of 
Health,"  published  about  1558  : 

"Plain  people  in  the  country  use  seldom  times  to 
wash  their  hands,  as  appeareth  by  their  filthiness,  and  as 
very  few  times  comb  their  heads." 

And  Mr.  Rolfe  adds  : 

Their  betters  were  none  too  particular  in  these  matters, 
and  in  personal  cleanliness  generally.  Baths  are  seldom 
referred  to  in  writings  of  the  time,  except  for  the  treat- 
ment of  certain  diseases. 

The  food  of  the  common  people  "  was  better  in 
some  respects  than  it  is  nowadays,  and  better  than 
it  was  in  Continental  countries  "  : 

Wheaten  bread,  however,  was  little  known  except  to 
the  rich,  the  bread  of  the  poor  being  made  of  rye  or  bar- 
ley, and,  in  times  of  scarcity,  of  beans,  oats,  and  even 
acorns. 

Tea  and  coffee  had  not  yet  been  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, but  wine  was  abundant  and  cheap.  It  is  rather 
surprising  to  learn  that  from  twenty  to  thirty  thousand 
tuns  of  home-grown  wine  were  then  made  in  the  country. 

Of  foreign  wines,  thirty  kinds  of  strong  and  fifty-six  of 
light  were  to  be  had  in  London.  The  price  ranged  from 
eightpence  to  a  shilling  a  gallon.  The  drink  of  the  com- 
mon people,  however,  was  beer,  which  was  generally 
home-brewed  and  cheap  withal.  .  .  . 

When  nobody  drank  water,  and  the  only  substitute  for 
malt  liquors  was  milk,  the  consumption  of  beer  was,  of 
course,  enormous. 

In  the  Stratford  Grammar  School  where  Shake- 
speare was  educated,  no  English  was  taught,  and 
not  much  of  anything  "except  arithmetic  and 
Latin,  with  perhaps  a  little  Greek  and  a  mere 
smattering  of  other  branches."  The  life  of  a 
grammar-school  boy  toward  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth century  was  no  enviable  one,  to  judge  by 
the  hours,  at  least,  which  lasted  from  six  in  the 
morning  until  six  in  the  evening,  with  an  hour's 
interval  at  noon  and  two  brief  intermissions  at  nine 
and  three.  This  leaves  but  little  time  for  sports, 
yet  there  was  no  lack  of  these,  numerous  games 
played  by  the  boys  being  described,  as  well  as  the 
pastimes  of  their  elders.  Of  these,  the  barbarous 
amusement  of  bear-baiting  was  popular  with  all 
classes,  from  Queen  Elizabeth  down  : 

When  Elizabeth  gave  a  splendid  dinner  to  the  French 
embassadors,  she  entertained  them  afterwards  with  the 
baiting  of  bulls  and  bears  ;  and  she  herself  watched  the 
sport  till  six  at  night.  ...  A  Danish  embassador,  some 
years  later,  was  entertained  by  the  queen  at  Greenwich 
with  a  bear-baiting  and  "other  merry  disports,"  as  the 
chronicle  expresses  it. 

Elizabeth  was  a  lover  of  the  drama,  but  was  unwilling 
that  it  should  interfere  with  these  brute  tragedies.  In  1591 
a  royal  edict  forbade  plays  to  be  acted  on  Thursdays,  be- 
cause bear-baiting  and  similar  sports  had  usually  been 
practiced  on  that  day.  This  order  was  followed  by  one  to 
the  same  effect  from  the  lord  mayor,  who  complained  that 
"  in  divers  places  the  players  do  use  to  recite  their  plays 
to  the  great  hurt  and  destruction  of  the  game  of  bear- 
baiting  and  such  like  pastimes,  which  are  maintained  for 
her  majesty's  pleasure." 

Other  sports  are  enlarged  upon,  and  the  indoor 
amusements  of  the  people  are  described,  as  well  as 
the  morality  plays  they  witnessed,  the  festivals  they 
celebrated,  and  all  their  rural  outings.  Altogether 
the  book  shows  much  careful  research,  and  carries 
out  thoroughly  its  aim  "to  give  the  young  folk 
some  glimpses  of  rural  life  in  England  when  Shake- 
speare was  a  boy,  and  also  to  help  them — and  pos- 
sibly their  elders — to  a  better  understanding  of 
many  allusions  in  his  works." 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 


Harold  Frederic's  "  March  Hares,"  which  was 
first  published  in  England  as  by  "George  Forth," 
has  just  appeared  in  a  third  edition  with  Mr.  Fred- 
eric's own  name  on  the  title-page.  The  reason  for 
using  George  Forth  was  that  the  story  came  out 
when  "Theron  Ware"  was  attracting  attention, 
and  it  was  thought  inadvisable  to  turn  people's 
minds  to  a  new  work  by  the  same  author. 


Bradley :  His  Book,  having  skipped  two  num- 
bers, will  begin  its  second  volume  with  October 
and  continue  the  subscription  dates  so  that  all  who 
have  paid  for  the  magazine  will  get  their  full 
twelve  numbers. 


FUZZY-WUZZY    LEAVES    US. 


We've  been  visited  by  men  across  the  seas. 

And  some  of  them  could  write,  and  some  could  not ; 
The  English,  French,  and  German,  whom  you  please, 

But  Kipling  was  the  finest  of  the  lot. 
In  sooth,  we're  loath  to  lose  him  from  our  list  ; 

Though  he's   not  been   wholly  kind  in  all  his  dealings  ; 
Indeed,  from  first  to  last,  I  must  insist 

He  has  played  the  cat  and  banjo  with  our  feelings. 

But  here's  to  you,  Mr.  Kipling,  with  your  comments  and 
your  slurs  ; 

You're  a  poor  benighted  Briton,  but  the  Prince  of  Racon- 
teurs ! 

We'll  give  you  your  certificate,  and  if  you  want  it  signed, 

Come  back  and  have  a  fling  at  us  whenever  you're  in- 
clined. 

You  harrowed  us  with  murder  and  with  blood. 

You  dipped  us  deep  in  Simla's  pretty  guile. 
Yet  we  ever  found  ourselves  misunderstood 

When  we  served  you  a  sensation  in  our  style  ; 
And  though  you  saw  some  grewsome  pictures  through 

The  Windy  City's  magnifying  lens, 
Yet  we  took  it  just  a  little  hard  of  you 

A-objecting  to  the  slaughter  of  our  pens  1 

But  here's  to  you,  Mr.  Kipling,  and  the  boys, of  Lung- 

tung-pen. 
And  all  we  have  to  ask  you  is,  make  'em  kill  again  ! 
For  though  we're  crude  in  some  things  here,  which  fact  I 

must  deplore, 
We  know  genius  when  we  see  it,  and  we're  not  afraid  of 

gore. 

And  yet  we  love  you  best  on  Greenough  Hill ; 

By  Bisesa  and  her  si6ters  dark  perplext  ; 
In  your  sermons  which  have  power  to  lift  and  thrill 

Just  because  they  have  the  heart  of  man  as  text  ; 
And  when  you  bend,  the  little  ones  to  please, 

With  Bagheera  and  Balloo  at  hide  and  seek, 
Oh  !  a  happy  hour  with  Mowgli  in  the  trees, 

Sets  a  little  chap  a-dreanu'ng  for  a  week. 

So  here's  to  you,  Mr.  Kipling,  and  to  Mowgli  and  Old 
Kaa, 

And  to  her  who  loved  and  waited  where  the  Gates  of  Sor- 
row are  ; 

For  where  is  brush  more  potent  to  paint,  since  Art  began, 

The  white  love  of  a  Woman  and  the  red  blood  of  a  Man  ? 

So,  since  to  us  you've  given  such  delight, 

We  hope  that  you  won't  think  us  quite  so  bad. 
You're  all  hot  sand  and  ginger  when  you  write, 

But  we  are  sure  you're  only  shamming  when  you're 
mad. 
Yet,  so  you  leave  us  Gungadin's  salaam, 

So  you  incarnate  Mulvaney  on  a  spree, 
Mr.  Kipling,  sir,  we  do  not  "  care  a  damn  " 

For  the  comments  you  may  make  on  such  as  we. 

Then  here's  to  you,  Mr.  Kipling,  and  Columbia  avers 

You're  a  poor  benighted  Briton,  but  the  Prince  of  Racon- 
teurs. 

You  may  scathe  us,  and  may  leave  us,  still  in  our  hearts 
will  stay 

The  man  who  made  Mulvaney  and  the  road  to  Mandalay. 
—E.  P.  C.  in  New  York  Sun. 


The  Poem  of  a  Princess. 
Princess  Helene  of  Montenegro,  who  is  soon  to 
marry  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  has  but  one  con- 
siderable talent,  and  that  is  for  verse-making.  She 
has  written  two  volumes  of  poems,  which  have  been 
published  only  for  the  limited  circulation  of  the 
Montenegro  court.  The  only  one  of  her  poems 
known  to  the  outside  world  was  published  three 
weeks  ago.  As  it  is  supposed  to  give  a  good  in- 
sight into  the  character  of  the  young  woman  who 
is  destined  to  climb  from  the  smallest  European 
court  to  the  royal  throne  of  Italy,  we  reprint  it  here 
from  the  New  York  Sun  without  any  attempt  to  put 
rhyme  or  rhythm  into  the  translation  : 
"what  the  maiden  saw. 
"  The  mother  said  to  her  daughter  : 

If  you  would  know  what  the  world  is  like, 

Keep  your  eyes  ever  open. 

So  her  daughter  looked  keenly  on  all  around  her. 

And  she  saw  the  beautiful  lordly  hills. 

Saw  the  wonderful  valleys  between, 

Saw  the  golden  glow  of  the  sun, 

Saw  all  the  stars,  the  clear  shining  ones, 

Saw  the  dark  flood  of  the  sea. 

Saw  the  foaming,  tossing  brooks. 

Saw  the  gay  colors  of  the  flowers, 

Saw  the  birds  with  splendid  feathers, 

Saw  the  yellow  harvest  of  the  fields. 

Then,  sinking  heavily  her  head, 

She  saw  the  most  wonderful  of  all, 

Saw  the  picture  of  the  lover 

Who  lived  for  her  alone  in  her  heart. 

Saw  the  picture  of  the  loved  one 

Who  sat  enthroned  in  her  soul, 

Saw  the  picture  of  the  loved  one 

Who  gave  love  for  her  love. 

"the  youth's  revenge. 
"  The  youth  strode  up  to  the  maiden, 

Boldly  barring  her  way  and  saying : 
'  Now  at  last,  O  lovely  maiden, 

You  are  delivered  into  my  hands. 

Now  at  last  I  shall  punish  you  ; 

Now  you  will  feel  the  weight  of  my  vengeance. 

My  weapons  are  sharp  as  swords  ; 

I  will  drive  them  far  into  your  heart. 

Will  chain  you  and  bind  you, 

And  will  take  you  from  your  mountains 

And  hold  you  forever  as  my  prisoner.' 

Then  said  the  maiden  to  the  youth : 
'  Pierce  my  heart  with  your  sharpest  weapons  ; 

Those  weapons  are  love's  arrows  ;  I  fear  them  not. 

Bind  me  fast,  chain  me,  too. 

Your  chains  will  only  bind  me  to  you. 

Keep  me  as  your  life-long  prisoner  ; 

Keep  me,  O  chosen  one  of  my  heart ! 

Lead  me  forth  from  my  native  mountains  ; 

Lead  me  home,  your  wife  for  eternity."* 
In  the  original  this  poem  has  considerable  fire. 
It  suggests  the  poetess  of  passion.  It  is,  in  fact, 
just  what  might  be  expected  from  a  robust  young 
Slav  woman,  born  and  bred  in  the  semi-barbarism 
of  the  Balkans. 
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Ivory  Soap  is  used  in  the  kitchen 
of  Dining  Cars,  because  the  odor 
arising  from  a  common  soap  in  hot 
water  is  objectionable  in  a  car.  Is 
the  odor  any  less  objectionable  in 
your  house  ? 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Du  Maurier's  New  Story,  "The  Martian." 

The  first  installment  of  George  du  Maurier's 
new  novel,  "  The  Martian,"  which  has  been 
awaited  with  ardent  interest,  appears  in  the  October 
Harper's.  Popular  curiosity  concerning  the  suc- 
cessor to  "  Trilby  "  has  been  great,  and  the  flame 
has  been  fanned  by  skillful  advertising  and  scraps 
of  information  doled  out  at  intervals,  the  hint  of 
an  unseen  heroine  in  Mars  presiding  over  the  des- 
tinies of  the  hero  having  piqued  curiosity  mightily. 

The  opening  chapters,  however,  give  no  glimpse 
of  this  being  of  unknown  attributes,  but  are  de- 
voted to  the  hero,  one  Barty  Josselin,  whom  we  see 
first  as  a  lad  of  thirteen,  and  whose  history,  like 
Trilby's  and#  Peter  Ibbetson's,  is  evidently  one 
which  will  bring  him  later  into  touch  with  the 
occult  world.  His  biography,  which  promises  to 
deal  in  marvels,  is  told  after  his  death  by  his  early 
playmate  and  life-long  friend,  Sir  Robert  Maurice. 

The  latter,  in  his  modest  introduction,  declares 
himself  to  be  a  plain  business  man  and  a  poor 
scribe,  unfitted  by  nature  and  training  for  the  liter- 
ary task  before  him,  but  prepared  to  undertake  it, 
nevertheless,  as  the  only  man  who  has  the  requisite 
knowledge  for  it.  It  is  here  that  we  have  the  first 
hint  at  the  mysticism  which  promises  to  be  an  ele- 
ment of  the  tale,  when  Sir  Robert  announces  that 
upon  him  devolves  the  task  of  being  "  the  first  to 
write  the  life  of  the  greatest  literary  genius  this 
century  has  produced,  and  of  revealing  the  strange 
secret  of  that  genius  which  has  lighted  up  the  dark- 
ness of  these  latter  times  as  with  a  pillar  of  fire  by 
night."  Promising  to  tell  the  story  in  his  own  way 
— "in  the  best  telegraphese  I  can  manage"— he 
ceases  to  asseverate  and  takes  us  back  with  him 
at  once  some  fifty  years  into  the  boyhood  of  both. 
We  plunge  with  him  into  the  life  of  the  lads  at  a 
French  school  in  Paris  in  1847,  and  again  we  feel 
the  indescribable  charm  which  Du  Maurier  puts 
into  his  early  childish  recollections.  It  is  "  Peter 
Ibbetson  "  over  again  in  atmosphere,  often  in  actual 
phrases,  though  the  incidents  are  new  enough  ;  and 
the  love  of  France,  of  the  French  tongue,  and  of 
French  ways  brims  over  again  in  the  vividly  written 
lines. 

Barty  Josselin,  like  Peter  Ibbetson,  is  a  boy  of 
marvelous  beauty,  and  like  bim,  and  Trilby,  too, 
he  comes  of  a  mixed  strain.  His  mother,  who 
owned  no  marriage  lines,  was  a  beautiful  French 
actress  ;  his  father  was  an  English  nobleman  ;  and 
the  two,  dying  in  his  early  childhood,  left  him  to 
the  care  of  the  father's  brother,  who  loved  him  as 
a  son,  as  did  also  this  brother's  wife,  a  charming 
Frenchwoman.  We  do  not  see  the  boy  with  them, 
however,  but  only  in  his  school  surroundings.  He 
is  painted  as  a  most  exceptional  lad,  worshiped 
alike  by  masters  and  pupils,  and  so  superlatively 
gifted  that  we  must  detail  some  of  his  qualities. 
His  beauty  was  angelic  ;  he  sang  and  danced  de- 
lightfully ;  he  drew  inimitably  ;  he  was  funny  with- 
out effort,  with  a  fun  that  never  failed — "a  born 
buffoon  of  the  graceful  kind "  ;  his  constitution 
and  spirits  were  magnificent,  his  sense  of  sight  and 
hearing  marvelously  developed,  his  sense  of  smell 
so  keen  that  he  could,  blindfolded,  tell  every  boy 
he  caught  hold  of  "by  the  mere  smell  of  his  hair, 
or  his  hands,  or  his  blouse  "  ;  and,  finally,  he  had 
"  an  infallible  instinct  "  which  showed  him  "  where 
the  north  -was  to  a  point."  Such,  indeed,  were  the 
accomplishments  of  this  wonderful  and  adorable 
lad  that  the  pious  women-folk  at  the  school  be- 
lieved that  he  had  "  some  special  friend  above,"  a 
phrase  which  immediately  turns  the  reader's 
thoughts  to  the  lady  of  Mars,  to  whom,  we  are 
told,  the  title  refers.  All  this,  though  perhaps 
only  a  new  way  of  twisting  the  old  strands  of 
psychological  phenomena,  has  to  do  with  "that 
extraordinary  secret "  whose  revelation  awaits  us, 
and  the  spell  of  enchantment  is  laid  on  us  once 
more  as  we  find  ourselves  ardently  looking  forward 
to  the  further  unfolding  of  the  tale. 

The  personal  note  is  occasionally  struck.  It  is 
Du  Maurier  and  not  Sir  Robert  Maurice  who 
ironically  congratulates  young  Germany  on  the 
possession  of  "the  amiable,  modest,  polite,  deli- 
cately humorous,  and  ever  tolerant  and  considerate 
Professor  Max  Nordau "  ;  and  the  first  few  para- 
graphs of  the  introduction,  which  relate  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  world  has  made  free  with  the 
name  of  the  hero,  Barty  Josselin,  "the  greatest 
literary  genius  this  century  has  produced,"  turn 
one's  thoughts  to  Du  Maurier's  own  experience  : 

"  He  has  been  so  written  about,  so  talked  about,  so 
riddled  with  praise  or  blame,  that  to  those  who  have  never 
seen  him  in  the  flesh  he  has  become  almost  a  tradition,  a 
myth.  .  .  .  He  has  been  idealized  as  an  angel,  a  saint, 
and  a  demi-god ;  he  has  been  caricatured  as  a  self-indul- 
gent sensualist,  a  vulgar  Lothario,  a  buffoon,  a  joker  of 
practical  jokes." 

And  the  succeeding  lines,  too,  might  be  as  aptly 
applied  to  Du  Maurier  himself  as  to  his  hero  : 

"  He  was  in  reality  the  simplest,  the  most  affectionate, 
and  most  good-natured  of  men,  the  very  soul  of  honor, 
the  best  of  husbands  and  fathers  and  friends,  the  most 
fascinating  companion  that  ever  lived,  and  one  who  kept 
to  the  last  the  freshness  and  joyous  spirits  of  a  school- 
boy and  the  heart  of  a  child." 


A  Helpful  Book  on  the  Art  of  Writing. 
In  these  days  of  universal  and  haphazard  writing, 
a  book  of  practical  use  on  the  art  of  English  com- 
position is  most  timely.     Such  a  work  is  "  Talks  on 
Writing  English,"  by  Arlo  Bales.     Originally  de- 


livered as  a  course  of  lectures,  the  talks  of  which 
the  book  is  made  up  are  arranged  in  systematic 
sequence  on  a  well-ordered  plan.  It  is  the  prac- 
tical side  of  composition  that  is  discussed,  with  the 
aim  of  being  helpful  to  those  who  would  acquire  a 
mastery  of  literary  technique,  something  which  is 
as  much  a  matter  of  training  as  creative  power  is 
inborn. 

Learning  to  write  good  English  is  likened  by  the 
author,  in  point  of  laboriousness,  to  the  process  of 
acquiring  skill  in  piano-playing.  And  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  need  of  steady  application  for  the  acquir- 
ing of  a  good  literary  style,  of  writing  for  the  sake 
of  learning  to  write,  without  putting  any  value  on 
the  work  for  itself,  Mr.  Bates  lays  down  the  most 
vital  principle  of  his  treatise.  Those  who  are  im- 
patient of  this  doctrine  will  find  little  of  interest  in 
the  study  of  the  details  of  structure  and  quality  of 
style  which  follow.  But  for  earnest  workers,  who 
feel  that  the  pursuit  of  literature  involves  as  much 
study  as  that  of  any  other  art,  the  book  offers 
much  that  is  suggestive  and  helpful. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 

price,  $1.50. 

♦  — 

An  American  Colony  in  Naples. 

"One  of  the  Visconti,"  by  Eva  Wilder  Brod- 
head,  is  a  light  little  tale  of  a  group  of  Americans 
wintering  in  Naples.  It  is  constructed  a  good  deal 
on  the  plan  of  a  modern  society  drama,  where 
there  are  several  sets  of  couples  at  odds  through- 
out the  play  who  join  hands  at  the  end  and  slip 
into  their  places  for  the  closing  tableau.  A  young 
American  lawyer  loves  a  pretty  Italian  girl  of  old 
but  impoverished  family,  and  hesitates  to  tell  his 
love,  fearing  that  she  is  out  of  his  reach.  A  selfish 
wife  lives  abroad  with  her  boy,  leaving  her  husband 
to  toil  at  home,  and  when  the  child  dies,  learns  the 
folly  of  her  course,  since  her  husband's  love  has 
nearly  died  too.  And  the  comedy  element  is  sup- 
plied by  a  series  of  sparring  matches  between  an 
energetic  and  rampantly  American  New  Woman 
and  a  languid  fop  who  prefers  Europe  to  his  own 
country.  These,  like  the  others,  find  in  time  that 
they  are  indispensable  to  each  other,  and  the  curtain 
falls  on  a  scene  of  general  happiness. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


Ireland  Forty  Years  Ago. 

It  is  many  years  since  Dean  Hole,  then  a  gay 
young  Oxonian,  made  the  journey  which  he  chron- 
icles in  "  A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland."  The  book 
was  written,  he  tells  us,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend,  John  Leech,  who  illustrated  it ;  and  the  first 
edition,  long  since  exhausted,  has  been  followed  of 
late  years  by  two  more. 

The  trip  was  but  a  flying  one,  and  the  book  is  a 
record  of  mere  surface  impressions.  It  is  written 
in  a  strain  of  buoyant  gayety,  befitting  the  years  of 
the  writer,  and,  besides  giving  a  panoramic  view 
of  the  aspects  of  the  country,  it  relates  the  jokes 
mutually  enjoyed  by  the  young  Oxonian  and  his 
traveling  companion,  the  charms  of  the  pretty  girls 
with  whom  they  were  perpetually  getting  enam- 
ored, the  verses  they  wrote,  the  salmon  and  trout 
they  caught  and  ate,  the  pranks  they  played  on 
each  other. 

The  illustrations,  by  John  Leech,  of  Irish  scenes 
and  types  of  forty  years  ago,  give  a  unique  char- 
acter to  the  book  and  add  to  the  pleasant  flavor  of 
past  days  which  it  already  possesses,  despite  the 
dean's  assertion  in  the  preface  to  the  new  edition, 
"there  is  little  or  no  perceptible  change  in  the 
scenes  which  he  drew  and  I  described." 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York. 


Publishers'  Fall  Announcements. 

The  autumn  announcements  of  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  fill  a  pamphlet  of  twenty  -two 
pages.     Here  are  some  of  the  items  : 

"  Christianity  and  Social  Problems,"  by  Lyman  Ab- 
bott ;  "  Friar  Jerome's  Beautiful  Book,"  in  an  idition  de 
luxe,  and  "Judith  and  Holofernes,"  practically  a  new 
work,  by  T.  B.  Aldrich  ;  the  works  of  Burns,  edited  by 
William  E.  Henley  and  T.  F.  Henderson;  "A  Year  in 
the  Fields  "  and  "  Whitman  :  A  Study,"  by  John  Bur- 
roughs ;  "  Authors  and  Friends,"  by  Mrs.  James  T. 
Fields  ;  an  illustrated  edition  of  John  Fiske's  "American 
Revolution";  "The  Story  of  Aaron"  and  "Sister 
Jane,"  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris;  "Talks  about  Auto- 
graphs," by  George  Birkbeck  Hill ;  "  George  Fox,"  by 
Thomas  Hodgkin  ;  the  letters  of  Victor  Hugo  ;  "  The 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs,"  by  Sarah  Ome  Jewett; 
"  Some  Memories  of  Hawthorne,"  by  Rose  Hawthorne 
Lathrop  ;  "The  Life  of  John  Wellborn  Root,"  by  Har- 
riet Monroe;  "Chapters  from  a  Life,"  by  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps  ;  a  holiday  edition  of  Thoreau's  "  Cape 
Cod  " ;  and  "  Nature's  Diary,"  compiled  from  the  writings 
of  Thoreau,  Burroughs,  Torrey,  Emerson,  Holmes, 
Lowell,  and  others. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 

Andrew   Lang  has  come  under  the  ban  of  the 

Congregation   of   the  Index,  which  has  caused  a 

translation  of  his  "  Myths,  Creeds,  and   Religion  " 

to  be  placed  in  the  Index  Prohibitorium  Librorum. 

"  William  Henry  Seward,"  by  Thornton  K. 
Lothrop,  is  the  latest  volume  in  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.'s  American  Statesmen  Series. 

Stephen  Crane's  new  book,  "The  Little  Regi- 
ment," will  contain  four  stories  which  have  been 
published  in  magazines  or  newspapers.  After  this 
Mr.  Crane  is  not  going  to  write  anything  more 
about  soldiers.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  him  to  write 
anything  at  all.  It  is  said  that  his  failure  to  pro- 
duce a  certain  story  at  the  time  agreed  upon  was 


the    reason    for    the    publication     of     "  George's 
Mother,"  a  crude  bit  of  work. 

Three  volumes — "The  Minister's  Wooing,'- 
"The  Pearl  of  Orr's  Island,"  and  "Agnes  of 
Sorrento" — have  been  issued  in  the  new  Riverside 
edition  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe's  writings  which 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  publishing. 

Of  Pepys  and  what  it  calls  "his  unblushing 
Diary,"  the  Nation  says  : 

"  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  of  affairs,  it  was  a 
prudent  memorandum  of  whatever  affected,  or  promised 
to  affect,  his  reputation  as  a  public  officer,  and,  through 
that,  his  worldly  prosperity.  On  the  side  of  the  thousand 
and  one  interests  which  his  active  and  curious  mind  en- 
tertained, and  preeminently  of  his  amours,  the  Diary  must, 
we  believe,  have  been  kept  not  so  much  for  reference 
(though  here,  too,  prudence  entered  in)  as  for  re-reading. 
The  mere  recording  of  his  infidelities  must  have  revived, 
in  imagination,  the  passionate  pleasure  of  them,  and  it  is 
significant  that  in  the  poignant  passage  (the  word  is 
hardly  too  strong)  in  which  he  notifies  himself  that  now, 
in  default  of  eyesight,  the  Diary  must  terminate,  he  also 
snaps  the  thread  of  his  amour  with  Deb." 


The  Critic  says  that  before  "Sir  George  Tres- 
sady "  saw  the  light  of  print,  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward  rewrote  it,  not  once,  but  several  times. 
Since  it  has  been  put  in  type  for  publication  in 
book-form,  and  since  the  pages  were  stereotyped, 
she  has  virtually  rewritten  it  twice.  The  book  will 
therefore  differ  materially  from  the  magazine  ver- 
sion, and  those  who  have  seen  Mrs.  Ward's  re- 
visions say  that  they  have  improved  the  story. 

Nora  Perry  has  just  published  through  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.  a  volume  entitled  "  Three  Little 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution,"  containing  three 
short  stories. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  new  story,  called  "  William 
the  Conqueror,"  deals  with  the  famine  in  India, 
Mr.  Kipling,  it  is  said,  is  going  to  write  of  the 
more  serious  side  of  Indian  life,  and  will,  for  a  time 
at  least,  turn  his  back  upon  Mrs.  Hawksbee  and  her 
interesting  if  not  admirable  circle, 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  the  Spectator,  "that  Lady 
Tennyson  exerted  the  utmost  influence  on  the  poet 
laureate's  use  of  his  genius,  and  that  many  of  the 
shades  of  thought  and  feeling  in  his  poems  were 
due  to  her  fine  and  delicate  criticisms."  The  fol- 
lowing lines,  in  "  In  Memoriam,"  were,  it  is  said, 
intended  by  the  poet  as  a  reference  to  his  wife  : 
"  You  say,  but  with  no  touch  of  scorn, 

Sweet-hearted  you,  whose  light-blue  eyes 
Are  tender  over  drowning  flies. 
You  tell  me  doubt  is  devil-born." 

Augustus  J.  C.  Hare's  "  Story  of  My  Life,"  soon 
to  appear  in  three  volumes,  with  ruany  illustrations, 
is  tolerably  sure  to  be  striking,  for  Mr.  Hare  has 
always  been  a  readable  writer,  and  he  will  publish 
in  his  new  book  extensive  accounts,  enriched  with 
much  anecdote,  of  Scott,  Shelley,  Lady  Blessing- 
ton,  Landor,  Lord  Houghton,  Carlyle,  Dickens, 
Ruskin,  Tennyson,  the  Brownings,  and  others  of 
similar  importance. 

The  cable  informed  us  on  Wednesday  that 
George  du  Maurier  is  confined  to  his  bed  by  ill- 
ness, the  result  of  a  cardiac  weakness  aggravated 
by  a  recent  attack  of  influenza.  The  symptoms, 
however,  are  not  regarded  as  alarming.  The  dis- 
patch also  stated  that  the  Harpers  have  bad  in 
their  possession  for  four  or  five  months  the  entire 
manuscript  of  "The  Martian"  and  the  illustra- 
tions for  seven  of  the  ten  parts  into  which  the 
story  is  divided. 

W.  H.  Mallock  is  to  edit  a  new  London  weekly 
modeled  after  the  Spectator,  but  to  be  sold  for  half 
its  price. 

"Sara  Crew's  Little  Game,"  by  Grace  Stuart 
Reid,  in  the  September  Munsey's,  is  a  cold  steal 
from  the  June  Harper's  of  last  year.  There  the 
story  originally  appeared  as  "  Annie  Toosie's  Little 
Game,"  and  it  was  written  by  Margaret  Briscoe 
Hopkins.  It  is  curious  that  Miss  or  Mrs.  Reid,  in 
stealing  the  story,  did  not  even  originate  the  new 
name  she  gave  the  heroine.  "  Sara  Crewe,"  it  will 
be  remembered,  is  the  title  of  one  of  Mrs.  Frances 
Hodgson  Burnett's  stories  of  a  few  years  ago. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Price  He  Paid,"  by  E.  Werner,  has  been 
issued  in  paper  covers  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Mystery  of  Lost  River  Canyon, "by  Harry 
Castlemon,  a  story  of  adventure  for  boys,  has 
been  published  by  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Through  Swamp  and  Glade,"  by  Kirk  Mun- 
roe,  a  stirring  tale  of  the  Seminole  War,  in  which 
the  facts  of  history  are  combined  with  the  personal 
interest  of  fiction,  has  been  published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Log  of  a  Privateersman,"  by  Harry  Col- 
lingwood,  is  a  lively  tale  of  a  young  English  sail- 
or's adventures  during  the  war  with  France  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Book  I.,  VI.,  XXII.,  and  XXIV.  of  Popes  trans- 
lation of  Homer's  "  Iliad,"  Tennyson's  "  Prin- 
cess," and  "The  Autobiography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin "  have  been  issued,  with  introductions 
and  notes,  in  the  Eclectic  English  Classics  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Book  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  20,  20,  and  35  cents,  respectively. 


HOUGHTON,     MIFFLIN     &     CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 
Harriet  Beechei*  Stowe. 

Her  Writings,  in  a  New  Riverside  Edition.  Thor- 
oughly edited  and  rearranged  with  a  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  and  Notes.  With  Portraits,  Views 
of  Mrs.  Stowe's  Homes,  and  other  Illustrations, 
on  engraved  Title-pages.  In  16  vols.,  121U0, 
handsomely  bound,  cloth,  gilt  top,  Si. 50  each. 

This  is  a  handsome,  every  way  desirable  edition 
of  the  writings  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
famous  of  American  women. 

NOW  READY: 
The  Minister's  Wooing. 
The  Pearl  of  Ore's  Island. 
Agnes  of  Sorrento. 

Talks   011   Wr-iting 
English. 

By  Arlo  Bates,  Litt.  D.,  Professor  of  English 
in  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
and  author  of  "The  Philistines,"  "The 
Pagans,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Bates  has  done  the  difficult  task  of  writing 
an  interesting  book  about  the  art  of  writing.  It 
is  not  a  formal  treatise,  but  a  familiar  and  ani- 
mated explanation,  full  of  apt  illustrations  of  the 
principles  of  effective  expression. 

William  Henry  Sew- 
ard. 

By  Thornton  K.  Lothrop.  In  the  Ameri- 
can Statesmen  Series.     i6mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 

An  important  addition  to  a  very  valuable  series, 
and  an  admirable  volume  on  a  great  American 
statesman. 

Three  Little  Daughters 
of  the  Revolution. 

Three  capital  stories  ["  Dorothy,"  "  Patty," 
and  "  Betty  Bostons  Fourth  of  July "]  by 
Nora  Perry,  author  of  "A  Flock  of  Girls," 
"  The  Youngest  Miss  Lorton."  etc.  With  illus- 
trations by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  Square  i2mo, 
tastefully  bound,  75  cents. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  I  CO.,  Boston. 


WILLIAM    F.   ZECH, 

VIOLINIST, 

(Pupil  of  Royal  High  School  and  Prof.  C.  Halir,  Berlin,) 

Desires  to  announce  that  he  will  receive  pupils  for  Violin 
and  Ensemble  Playing. 

For  terms,  etc.,  apply  or  address 

1324  O'FARKEIL  STREET. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.     Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves   its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1896. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


fCoReepup  witb  *  j 

i*  tHiV     ■    Ittlf^C     is  the  question  thar  con-  **" 
+  H/v    Villi  W  fronts  busy  people.  J 

+        The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circle  4* 

T  solves  the  problem.     Tiiere  are  no  exam-  T 

T  (nations,  out  many  iielps  for    readers.  X 

T  Forty  thousand  graduates  show  that  the 
J  plan  is  practicable.    THE  FRENCH-GREEK  T 

T  year  begins  Oct.  i.   Send  for  circulars  to         *? 
%  JOHN  H.VINCENT,  Dept.     28,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  1 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

HALL  AND  SEE   THEM. 


Vnill  CD    9.    PU1QE        sole  agents, 
RUnLtn    &    UnflOL,  26,  28,30  0'FsrrollSt. 


PLAYS 


Dialocnes,  Speakers  for  School, 
Olub  and  Parlor.  Catalotrue  free. 
T.  S.  OEHISON,  PuWUher,  CUeigg,  UL 


IN   PRESS 


A  Bear  Calendar 

Illustrated  by 

Mr.  Janies  Swinnerton 

of  the  "  Examiner  " 

staff.    Edition  de  luxe, 

$2.50  net. 

Regular  edition,  50c. 


DodgB  Book  and  Stationer' 


112  POST  STREET 
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TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


October  5,  1896. 


How  long  should  an  opera  hold  the  public  to  es- 
tablish its  claim  to  greatness  ?  Twenty-five  years 
ago,  "  Aida "  was  produced  and  electrified  the 
world  of  art  and  music,  who  thougf  t  its  author's 
sun  was  set.  Of  its  predecessors  there  is  hardly 
one  that  will  live  a  decade  longer.  "Trovatore" 
in  its  day  was  the  delight  of  Europe,  but  will 
not,  in  its  entirety  as  an  opera,  live  out  this  cent- 
ury. "  Traviata  "  would  be  still  sung  if  there  were 
another  Patti.  There  is  life  in  "  Rigoletto  "  yet, 
but  "  Ernani  "  will  soon  be  as  completely  forgot- 
ten as  the  once  popular  "  Nabucco,"  which  made 
Verdi's  fame,  and  of  which  to-day  we  hardly  know 
the  name. 

In  that  long  and  wonderful  life,  "Aida"  marks 
the  great  central  period  of  a  full  and  rich  maturity. 
Until  the  production  of  "  Otello,"  it  was  supposed 
to  be  "  the  very  butt  and  sea-mark  "  of  the  master's 
sail,  the  aftermath  of  a  luxuriant  genius.  The 
mind  which  had  developed  from  the  clumsy  cnide- 
ness  which  doomed  "  Un  Gi'orno  di  Regna"  to 
failure,  to  the  greater  ripeness  which  produced 
"  Rigoletto,"  was  thought  to  have  reached  its  high- 
est limit  in  "  Aida."  Ideas  as  original  as  those 
which  had  startled  the  world  in  "  Nabucco  "  had 
come  up  since  then  and  been  studied  and  assimi- 
lated by  the  indefatigable  Verdi.  The  Italian  had 
not  watched  from  afar  the  new  theories  of  dramatic 
expression  that  Wagner  had  perfected  and  Berlioz 
attempted.  He  had  profited  by  the  teaching  of  the 
author  of  "  Lohengrin  "  and  "  Tannhauser,"  and 
in  "  Aida  "  showed  an  advance  in  the  spirit  of  the 
advancing  times,  which  proved  to  the  intelligent 
observer  that  all  the  gold  of  the  brains  he  had  used 
so  constantly  was  not  expended. 

Verdi  was  fifty-eight  when  "Aida"  was  written. 
It  followed  "Don  Carlos" — which  was  a  failure 
everywhere  but  in  Italy  — after  a  hiatus  of  four 
years.  Contrary  to  the  popular  supposition  that 
ordered  work  is  never  the  best,  it  was  written  to 
order,  and  in  what  sounds  like  the  most  cold- 
bloodedly mercantile  spirit.  Perhaps  at  fifty-eight 
the  Muse  has  been  trained  out  of  her  perverse 
mood  of  freakish  independence  and  has  been 
broken  in  to  harness.  Verdi  had  gone  through  his 
apprenticeship  of  discouragement,  sorrow,  and  toil. 
He  had  reached  the  flood-tide  of  fortune.  Since 
his  twenty-fifth  year  he  had  been  producing  operas 
with  the  mechanical  regularity  with  which  Dickens  i 
produced  novels.  Inspiration  had  given  place  to  : 
custom  and  training.  He  knew  his  craft,  and  the 
subject  offered  him  for  treatment  attracted  him 
immensely. 

The  proposition  from  the  Khedive  of  Egypt 
that  he  should  write  an  opera  suitable  in  local  color 
for  the  Italian  opera-house  at  Cairo,  naming  his 
own  terms,  rather  surprised  him.  He  wrote  to  a 
friend  asking  what  he  should  demand  for  such  an 
unusual  order.  The  friend  responded  four  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling  for  the  opera  and  two  thou- 
sand extra  if  he  personally  superintended  and  con- 
ducted. This  was  the  bargain  that  was  struck, 
and  eventually,  though  Verdi  did  not  go  to  Cairo, 
the  six  thousand  pounds  were  given  him.  The 
story,  curiously  enough,  was  also  sent  him  and  was 
the  work  of  the  famous  Egyptian  scholar,  Mariette 
Bey.  In  his  researches  into  the  lore  of  old  Egypt, 
Mariette  had  come  across  numerous  strange  and 
romantic  tales,  and  one  of  these,  said  to  have  been 
a  romance  of  the  wars  between  the  Pharaohs  and 
the  Shepherd  Kings,  was  the  plot  offered  to  Verdi 
for  his  opera.  It  attracted  him  at  once.  The  I 
story,  as  arranged  by  Mariette  Bey,  was  handed  ' 
over  to  Ghislanzoni,  who  did  it  into  appropriate 
language  and  verse.  The  last  scene,  that  of 
Radames's  trial  and  the  incarceration,  where  the  ; 
stage  is  divided  by  a  floor,  was  suggested  by  Verdi  ! 
himself. 

The  opera  was  written  in  a  few  months,  but  its  j 
production  was  delayed  for  nearly  a  year,  owing  to  j 
the  fact  that  the  costumes,  which  were  made  in  j 
Paris,  were  held  there  during  the  siege.     When,  j 
however,  it  was  at  last  given,  the  excitement  was 
immense.  The  dress  rehearsal  lasted  from  seven  in  I 
the  evening  to  three  the  next  morning,  and  was  as 
fully  attended  as  the  performance  itself.     On  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-fourth  of  December  the  first  ' 
production  was  given.    The  attendance  was  enor-  | 
mous,  the  seats  selling  for  fabulous  prices.    In 
honor  of  the  great  occasion  the  Khedive's  entire 
harem  was  present,  filling  three  boxes,  which  were 
veiled  from  the  public  eye  by  coverings  of  muslin, 
under  which  the  royal  ladies  serenely  suffocated. 
So   Bi?ersal  was  the  interest  in  this  unusual  work, 
-  iuced  under  such  unusual  conditions,  that  corre- 
: -'-dents  were  sent  from  Italy  and  France,  and  all 
.riistic  world  waited  anxiously  for  their  report  of 


the  great  first  night.  The  gratuitous  advertising  and 
excitement  were  offensive  to  the  maestro  himself, 
who  was  too  fine  an  artist  not  to  shrink  from  such  a 
tawdry  publicity.  In  his  secluded  estate  of  St. 
Agata.  a  large  farm  near  the  Bay  of  Naples,  which 
commands  the  most  perfect  view  in  the  world,  be 
gave  vent  to  his  annoyance  in  a  letter:  "What 
reclames,  what  beating  of  the  tam-tam  !  Oh,  how 
I  regret  the  time  when  I  was  left  alone  !  Why  not 
let  the  work  stand  on  its  own  merits  ?  "  It  was  too 
late  for  that.  Verdi,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  had 
gained  the  goal  of  popular  acclaim,  which  every 
struggling  musician  longs  for,  and  which  the 
maestro  found  distasteful  after  the  purely  artistic 
successes  of  his  youth. 

It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  that  wonder- 
ful first  night  of  "Aida"  in  Cairo.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  his  two  latest  works,  it  is  the  freshest  of 
all  his  operas.  The  mode  of  "Trovatore"  and 
"Rigoletto"  is  passed.  We  in  this  country,  fed 
upon  Wagner  and  his  disciples,  will  hardly  listen 
to  them  now.  But  "  Aida  "  holds  us  with  a  charm 
as  potent  as  that  exercised  upon  the  great  audience 
in  Cairo  twenty  five  years  ago.  The  story  found 
by  Mariette  Bey  has  the  living  interest  of  all  stories 
that  are  true.  "Aida"  is  the  only  one  of  Verdi's 
operas  that  is  built  upon  a  sound  and  solidly  con- 
structed dramatic  foundation.  Even  the  lurid 
drama  of  "  Le  Roi  s  Amuse  "  was  sacrificed  to  the 
score,  and  in  "  Ernani  "  there  is  no  more  of  the 
splendor  of  Hugo's  play  than  there  is  of  the  ro- 
mance of  Scott's  novel  in  the  "  Lucia  di  Lammer- 
moor"  of  Donizetti. 

For  the  Tivoli  to  have  attempted  this  master- 
piece was  certainly  enterprising,  not  to  say  daring. 
The  fact  is,  however,  that  "Aida"  is  very  rarely 
given  well.  We  have  heard  singers  who  could 
sing  the  score,  but  we,  who  live  far  away  here  on 
the  outside  edge  of  things,  never  see  the  opera 
properly  set  or  acted.  The  magnificence  of  the 
Egypt  of  Sesostris  and  the  Pharaohs  was  making 
gorgeous  pictures  in  Mariette  Bey's  mind  when  he 
wrote  out  the  story  of  love  and  death  that  he  had 
found.  The"ophile  Gautier  had  painted  the  still 
and  almost  terrible  splendor  of  ihe  court  of  the 
great  Pharaoh  whom  Moses  defied.  It  was  such  a 
setting  as  this  that  the  authors  of  the  book  of 
"  Aida  "  had  in  their  minds,  and  such  a  setting  the 
opera  should  have  to  reveal  its  full  magnificence. 
As  the  Khedive  saw  it,  so  it  should  be  seen  to  re- 
alize just  how  grand  a  grand  opera  it  is.  What 
would  Wagner  be  like  without  his  gorgeous  back- 
ground and  elaborate  scenic  effects  ? 

The  Tivoli  sets  it  as  well  almost  as  we  have  ever 
seen  it  set  here.  Radames  enters  from  his  triumphal 
campaign  with  an  imposing  array  of  troops,  and 
the  surrounding  chorus  is  got  up  with  a  distinct 
regard  for  a  style  of  costume  that  will  be  as 
accurate  and  picturesque  as  possible.  The  man- 
agement were  wise  to  cut  the  march.  It  did  away 
with  that  absurd  necessity  for  having  the  troops 
march  in  and  out  till  one  knew  them  all  well  by 
sight.  Mrae.  Tavary  did  not  have  sense  enough  to 
curtail  this  scene,  and  the  effect  of  the  continual 
re-appearance  of  Radaraes"s  neat  little  battalion  of 
ten  good  men  and  true,  reduced  the  audience  to 
convulsions  of  laughter.  Without  a  proper-sized 
regiment,  it  is  by  far  the  best  to  cut  the  march  down 
to  the  right  length  for  introducing  the  cohorts  with 
Radames's  triumphal  car  in  their  midst. 

The  little  opera-house  has  secured  many  new 
singers  for  its  season  of  grand  opera,  Signor  de 
Vries  has  come  from  places  where  the  opera-singer 
is  taught  to  act.  He  acted  Amonasro  with  more 
fire  than  is  usual  in  first-class  Italian  companies. 
In  fact,  it  was  surprising  to  see  how  much  may  be 
a'dded  to  the  interest  of  a  performance  by  some 
recognition  of  the  dramatic  requirements  of  the 
situation.  Of  all  the  Amonasros  we  have  ever  seen, 
none  were  so  much  alive  to  the  histrionic  side  of 
the  portrayal,  and  yet  in  no  modern  Italian  opera 
is  there  a  part  more  instinct  with  drama  than  that 
of  the  captured  king.  Signor  Michelena,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  representative  of  the  Italian  school 
where  the  singing  is  of  paramount  importance  and 
the  acting  of  none.  This  is  the  old  school  of  del 
canto,  that  had  for  its  ornaments  all  the  great 
Italian  singers  of  the  first  half  of  this  century,  and 
whose  last  and  greatest  representative  is  Adelina 
Patti. 

Why  all  the  prima  donnas  who  sing  Aida  should 
affect  that  brown  jersey  is  a  question  for  the  Sphinx 
to  answer.  It  bears  not  the  slightest  relation  to  the 
tint  of  their  hands  and  faces,  and  if,  as  one  is  in- 
clined to  fancy,  it  is  meant  to  be  their  swarthy 
Egyptian  skins,  they  really  ought  to  make  it  match 
better.  Mme.  Natali  wears  a  particularly  dark- 
brown  one,  and  the  traditional  russet-colored  stock- 
ings now  and  then  are  revealed  beneath  her  striped 
Oriental  draperies.  She  is  not  so  impassioned  and 
serpentine  as  one  is  inclined  to  imagine  the  dusky 
captive  who  fascinated  the  great  captain  of  the 
Pharaoh's  hosts,  but  she  sings  well  and  rarely  flats, 
which,  after  the  prodigies  in  that  line  we  have 
heard  lately,  is  the  highest  of  recommendations. 
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"  I  wonder  why  they  ever  hung  that  picture  ? " 
"  Probably  because  they  couldn't  catch  the  artist." 
Fliegende  Blatter. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
643  Market  Street. 


AMERICAN    NOBILITY. 


The  Duke  of  Saratoga  and  his  Noble  Son. 


So  the  tableau  was  formed  ;  the  duke  trembling 
with  anger,  the  duchess  with  fear,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Lazarus  impassively  defiant,  when  the  door  was 
flung  open  and  Plantagenet  entered,  bearing  a 
missive  on  a  j  ipanned  tray. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  grace,"  he  panted,  "  but  it's 
a  cablegram— no  doubt  from  England." 

"  Leave  the  room,  sir."  thundered  the  duke  ; 
and  the  major-domo,  after  making  a  low  obeisance, 
slunk  from  the  apartment. 

Despite  his  wrath,  the  duke  was  a  gentleman. 

"  Excuse  me."  he  said  to  Mr.  MacLazarus,  be- 
fore opening  the  envelope.  The  dealer  bowed  and 
watched  the  duke  as  he  read  the  inclosure.  His 
grace's  eyes  sparkled  behind  his  pince-nez ,  his  form 
grew  more  erect,  and  all  trace  of  indignation  van- 
ished from  his  countenance.  Without  a  word,  he 
handed  the  paper  to  the  duchess.  On  her,  too,  the 
message  had  evidently  a  pleasant  effect,  for  a 
happy  expression  came  over  her  face,  and  soft 
tears,  evidently  not  caused  by  grief,  made  little 
canals  amid  the  cosmetics  on  her  cheeks. 

"  Thank  heaven  1  "  she  murmured,  while  Mr. 
MacLazarus  wondered  what  the  scene  might  mean. 
He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  an  explanation. 

"  Mr.  MacLazarus,"  said  the  duke,  in  his  grand- 
est style,  "  I  shall  not  sell  my  pictures,  forgeries  or 
otherwise." 

"As  your  grace  pleases,"  acquiesced  the  finan- 
cier. 

"Your  time  is  money,"  continued  the  duke, 
"  therefore  charge  me  for  the  same." 

Mr.  MacLazarus  bowed,  inwardly  resolving  that 
the  nobleman  must  certainly  be  distraught. 

"This  dispatch,"  the  duke  went  on,  "is  from 
my  son,  the  Marquis  of  Manhattan  ;  you  may  as 
well  know  its  contents."  Then,  in  a  voice  swelling 
with  triumphant  emotion,  he  read  : 

"  To  ifie  Duke  of  Saratoga,  Milwaukee  House,  New 
York:  Am  engaged  Seringa  Brown-Smith,  wealthiest 
heiress  in  Great  Britain.  Beautiful  and  charming  lady, 
aged  twenty-three.  Have  explained  our  position.  She 
agrees  to  settle  one  million  pounds  sterling  on  you  for 
life,  and  two  millions,  without  conditions,  on  myself. 
Total  fortune,  twelve  millions.  Expect  you  and  mother 
attend  wedding,  fixed  for  New  Year's  Day,  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  President  gives  away  bride.  Best  love. 
Boom  intelligence.  Manhattan." 

"  There,  sir,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  added 
the  duke,  with  beaming  smile. 

"  Je-hoshaphat !  "  was  all  that  Mr.  MacLazarus 
could  ejaculate.  Then  recollecting  himself,  he 
said  :  "  I  sincerely  congratulate  your  graces." 

"  Many  thanks,  my  dear  sir,"  said  the  duke, 
well  pleased  with  the  effect  which  he  had  made. 
"You  may  communicate  the  information  to  the 
press  if  you  please,  but  be  particular  that  the  sums 
named  are  in  pounds  sterling,  not  dollars.  Let 
the  world  know  that  the  Duke  of  Saratoga  can 
accept  as  well  as  bestow." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Mr.  MacLazirus  to  himself, 
as  he  thought  of  the  many  ducal  bills  which  had 
passed  through  his  hands. 

"  Ah  1  your  grace,"  he  cried,  with  no  feigned 
enthusiasm,  "this  is,  indeed,  a  great  day  for 
America  1  " 

"  It  is,"  said  the  duke,  simply.  "  And  now,  Mr. 
MacLazarus,  I  pray  you  leave  us,  for  the  duchess 
and  myself  must  instantly  cable  our  blessing  and 
good  wishes  to  the  hope  of  our  house  and  his 
bride-elect." 

As  Mr.  MacLazarus  leaped  into  bis  luxuriously 
appointed  motor-car,  he  said,  with  a  quiet  chuckle  : 
"  So  the  pendulum  is  swinging  back  at  last  from 
the  other  side.  I  must  look  out  for  a  British  heir- 
ess myself.  I  guess  there'll  be  no  infringement  of 
the  Monroe  doctrine  in  this  new  invasion  of  the 
United  States."— Punch. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestinh  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Weeks  of  the  Grand  Opera  Season.    To-Night  and 

To-Morrow  Evening.     Verdi's  Divine  Inspiration, 

-:-       A  I  H3  ^       -:- 

Next  Week.     Superb  Scenic  Revival.     Balfe's  Ballad 

Opera SATANKLLA 

Look  Out  For.. THE  BABES  IN  THE  WOOD 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co — (Incorporated)- . -Proprietors 

Monday,  October  <;th.      Mr.  Daoiel  Frohman    Presents 
His  Latest  Novelty, 

-:-   THE   PRISONER   OF  ZENDA   -:- 

Direct  From  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  New  York— With  the 
Lyceum  Cast.  Scenery,  Accessories,  etc.  The  Most 
Brilliant  Romantic  Play  That  Has  Been  Seen  in  Years. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlander.  Gottlob&Co     Lessees  and  Managers 

For  a  Limited  Engagement  of  Two  Weeks,  Commencing 

Monday   Evening,  October  5th.      Wm.  A.  Brady 

and  A.  M.  Palmer's  Company,  in  the  Greatest 

Dramatic  Triumph  of  the  Age, 

-:-     T  H  ILBT     -=- 

Reserved  Seats,  2qc.  50c.  55c,  and  Si.oo. 
October  19th TOWN  TOPICS 

Schilling's  Best  tea  is  in 
packages,  sealed  air-tight  to  keep, 
full  weight,  and  right.  It  is  cheap 
besides. 

If  you  don't  like  it,  your  grocer 
returns  your  money  in  full — we 
pay  him  to  do  it. 


Li  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  CO.   TilT?°" 

Principal  Office,  33  Powell  Street. 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth   St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  butions,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


No  time  lost  with 

WHITMAN'S 

INSTANTANEOUS  ' 

CHOCOLATE 

Taste,  flavor  and  qoal-l 
ity  the  best.  Pnt  upl 
in  pound  and  half- J 
ntcnd  tins.  < 

^Stephen  F.  Whitman* 
&  Son. 
tiffrt.  Philadelphia.', 


MENNEN'S  Borated  Talcum 


Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 

3Iedical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

I  for  infants  and  adults. 

-   ,a*   Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sanburn.  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  £■  ^fc  P"  ^" 
Sample  n,"a.iled.  (Name  this  paper)™  FC  d  d 
GERHARD   MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Bound  Tolames  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1896  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVIII.— can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Who  says  that  one  make  is  as  good  as  another  ? 
The  jobber  who  deals  in  some  other  make  ;  and 
the  worker  whose  work  is  rough,  or  who  does  not 
know  Apollo. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


October  5,  1896. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda." 
The  Baldwin  Theatre  will  open  its  doors  again 
on  Monday  evening  for  the  first  performance  in 
this  city  of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  The  play, 
which  is  taken  from  Anthony  Hope's  novel  of  the 
same  name,  was  first  produced  in  New  York  some- 
thing more  than  a  year  ago  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
with  E.  H.  Sothern  in  the  title-role.  It  was  revived 
again  last  year  at  the  same  theatre,  with  James  J. 
Hackett  in  Mr.  Sothern's  place,  and  there  was  some 
doubt  expressed  as  to  how  it  would  go  without  the 
popular  young  star  in  the  cast.  But  Mr.  Froh- 
man's  judgment  was  sustained  by  the  outcome. 
The  house  was  crowded  throughout  the  long  run, 
and  the  same  results  have  attended  the  recent  en- 
gagements of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  in  Chicago 
and  Cincinnati,  where  it  had  also  been  seen  be- 
fore. 

The  cast  which  will  present  the  play  on  Monday 
night  is  the  same  that  appeared  in  the  second  New 
York  engagement.  Mr.  Hackett  is  a  forceful  young 
actor,  and  he  is  admirably  supported  by  a  company 
which  includes  Isabel  Irving,  Maude  Odell,  Charles 
Walcot,  Howard  Gould,  Walter  S.  Hale,  Arthur 
Elliot,  Jodd  Findlay,  Marvyn  Dallas,  R.  J.  Dustan, 
and  Albert  Grau.  The  scenery,  costumes,  and  ac- 
cessories used  here  will  be  the  same  that  were 
used  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York. 

Owing  to  the  extreme  length  of  the  performance, 
the  management  announces  that  the  curtain  will 
rise  promptly  at  ten  minutes  after  eight. 


"Trilby"  at  the  Columbia. 

The  Frawley  Company  closes  its  engagement  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  with  the  final  performance 
of  "  The  Lost  Paradise  "  on  Sunday  night,  when, 
it  is  announced  by  the  management,  a  number  of 
surprises  will  greet  those  who  attend. 

Du  Marier's  famous  story,  "  Trilby,"  will  be  the 
attraction  for  next  week.  No  novel  that  has  been 
written  within  the  last  decade  has  approached  it  in 
popularity,  and  the  dramatic  version  has  added 
almost  as  much  money  to  the  author's  coffers. 
The  company  that  is  to  present  the  play  has  just 
returned  from  Australia,  where  it  has  been  the  great- 
est success  of  the  past  season.  Edith  Crane  is  the 
Trilby  of  the  cast ;  Jennie  Reiffarth,  the  Mme. 
Vinard ;  George  H.  Trader,  the  Zou-Zou  ;  and 
Charles  Kent,  the  SveDgali.  Mr.  Kent  has  been 
playing  the  rdle  in  all  the  large  cities  of  the  East 
since  Mr.  Lackaye's  retirement. 


Changes  at  the  Tivoli. 

"  Aida  "  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the  Tivoli,  the  last 
performances  being  this  (Saturday)  and  to-morrow 
nights. 

On  Monday  evening  Balfe's  "  Satanella  ;  or, 
The  Power  of  Love  "  will  be  revived.  Many  years 
ago  it  scored  one  of  the  greatest  successes  in  the 
Tivoli's  history,  and  at  each  subsequent  revival  it 
has  been  received  with  great  popular  favor. 

The  coming  production  will  signalize  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  new  members  of  this  stock  com- 
pany. Elva  Crox  Seabrooke,  who  is  to  have  the 
titular  role,  is  a  soubrelte  well  known  in  the  East, 
and  has  a  sweet  soprano  voice  and  a  pleasing  stage 
presence.  Maurice  Darcy,  a  new  light  comedian, 
will  have  the  r61e  of  Karl.  Signor  Abramoff  has 
been  specially  engaged  for  the  magnificent  bass 
rdle  of  Arimanes.  Rhys  Thomas  will  be  the 
Rupert ;  John  J.  Raffael,  the  pirate  chief;  W.  H. 
West,  the  Hortensius  ;  and  William  H.  Tooker, 
the  Vizier  of  Tunis.  The  remaining  female  roles 
will  be  assumed  by  Katherine  Kreig,  Bernice 
Holmes,  Kitty  Loomis,  and  Irene  Mull.  The  pro- 
duction will  be  elaborate  in  point  of  scenic  and 
mechanical  effects,  and  the  chorus  will  be  notably 
enlarged. 

After  the  run  of  "  Satanella,"  "  The  Babes  in  the 
Woods"  will  be  revived.  In  it  Ferris  Hartman 
will  make  his  return  to  the  stage,  and  the  regular 
comic-opera  season  will  be  begun. 


Death  of  Bessie  Bellwood. 

Bessie  Bellwood  is  dead.  She  was  one  of  the 
best  known  of  English  music-hall  artists,  not  be- 
cause she  could  do  anything  particularly  well  on 
the  stage,  but  as  a  result  of  the  publicity 
accorded  to  her  private  life.  Her  favorite  re- 
laxation was  slanging  London  cabbies  into  mad 
jealousy  of  her  superior  command  of  Billings- 
gate and  then  polishing  them  off  in  a  highly 
scientific  manner  with  her  fists.  Naturally  she  fig- 
ured often  in  the  police  courts,  and  her  constant 
companion  was  Lord  Mandeville,  afterward  the 
Duke  of  Manchester.  She  broke  with  him  to  form 
a  similar  alliance  with  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury, 
and  has  since  appointed  various  fashionable  gentle- 
men of  the  same  stripe  as  recipient  of  her  young 
affections. 

Hard  times  came  upon  her  a  few  years  ago,  and 
she  was  obliged  to  resort  to  an  American  engage- 
ment. She  was  a  flat  failure,  however— perhaps 
because  she  began  life  in  New  York  by  reproving 
her  maid  with  a  valise  and  being  haled  to  justice 
between  two  sturdy  policemen — and  returned  to 
London  some  thousands  of  dollars  short  of  her 
roseate  expectations.  In  London,  too,  she  had 
lost  caste— if  the   expression  be  permissible— and 


it  is  not  impossible  that  death  came  to  her  as  a  wel- 
come relief.  She  was  said  to  be  thirty-nine  years 
of  age. 


Delia  Fox  will  make  her  first  appearance  as  a 
star  in  this  city  in  November. 

During  Nat  Goodwin's  engagement  at  the  Bald- 
win he  will  be  seen  in  "  An  American  Citizen." 

Corinne  has  added  a  large  ballet  to  the  spectacle 
"  Hendrick  Hudson,  Jr."  It  will  be  seen  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre. 

Miss  Pauline  French,  who  made  her  d^but  here 
with  Henry  Dixey,  is  now  playing  in  "  The 
Geisha  "  at  Daly's  Theatre,  New  York. 

The   farce-comedy  which   Charles   H.    Hoyt    is 
writing  for  Harry  Conor  will  illustrate  the  misad- 
[  ventures   of  a  non-resident  debtor  under   Massa- 
\  chusetts  law. 

Wilton  Lackaye  will  begin  his  tour  in  November 

j  as  a  star.     Marie  Wainwright  will  be  his  leading 

lady.     His  play  is  called  "  Dr.  Belgraf,"  and  in  it 

\  Lackaye   will   make   up   as   the   discoverer  of  the 

j  X-ray. 

In  "  Mary  Pennington,  Spinster,"  in  which 
Georgia  Cavyan  has  begun  her  starring  tour  in 
New  England,  she  has  the  r61e  of  a  woman  of 
business  who  develops  feminine  traits  under  the  in- 
fluence of  love. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  is  going  to  sing  during  the  com- 
ing season  at  Vienna  ;  another  San  Francisco  girl. 
Miss  Delia  Rogers,  who  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  La 
Scala  in  Milan  last  winter,  is  to  be  the  prima  donna 
of  an  important  company  making  the  tour  of 
Russia  ;  and  Marie  Barnard,  who  traveled  for- 
merly with  Sousa's  band,  has  signed  a  three  years' 
contract  with  Colonel  Mapleson. 

But  meagre  reports  have  come  to  hand  of  Etwyn 
A.  Barron's  dramatic  version  of  "  Romola,"  which 
Julia  Marlowe-Taber  produced  in  Milwaukee  not 
long  ago.  The  play  is  considered  a  beautiful  one, 
but  rather  scholarly  than  dramatic.  However,  sev- 
eral changes  are  to  be  made  in  it,  and  it  will  doubt- 
less form  part  of  Mrs.  Mariowe-Taber's  repertoire 
when  she  appears  at  the  Baldwin. 

Joseph  Grismer  and  Pbcebe  Davis  are  enthusi- 
astic bicyclists,  as  are  also  several  other  members 
of  the  company  which  is  to  present  "  Humanity  " 
at  the  Columbia.  The  carpenters  have  to  stow 
away  seven  bicycles,  besides  the  scenery,  four 
horses,  and  a  pack  of  hounds,  in  the  big  special 
baggage-car  which  will  accompany  their  tour. 

Chicago  is  to  have  three  important  new  plays 
produced  in  its  theatres  in  the  near  future.  One  is 
Henry  Guy  Carleton's  "  Two  Men  of  Business,"  of 
which  the  Holland  brothers  have  high  expecta- 
tions ;  the  second  is  "  Fortune's  Fool,"  written  by 
Martha  Morton  for  William  H.  Crane  ;  and  the 
third  is  "  A  Soldier  of  Fortune,"  which  Otis  Skin- 
ner wrote  and  in  which  he  takes  the  leading  role. 

The  brilliant  dramatic  critic  who  furnishes  the 
United  Press  with  criticisms  of  premieres  in  Hor- 
nellsville  Depot— which  is  described  as  being  in 
Steuben  County,  N.  Y. — predicts  a  great  future  for 
the  new  California  actress,  Mrs.  John  Hoffman 
Martin.  She  made  her  second  dramatic  appear- 
ance in  the  above-mentioned  place  on  last  Tuesday 
in  a  play  called  "  Madame  Fontanges."  The 
i  authority  above  quoted  says  :  "  She  received  a 
I  most  enthusiastic  reception  and  made  a  marvelous 
j  success,  being  called  before  the  curtain  repeatedly." 
Mrs.  Martin  figured  in  the  Martin  will  case  in  this 
city,  and  then  went  East  to  go  on  the  stage.  Up 
to  the  present,  the  only  news  of  her  that  has  been 
wafted  back  to  us  was  when  she  was  ejected  from 
the  Mystic  Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Fay  Templeton's  latest  elopement  has  evoked 
from  a  New  York  manager  some  wise  remarks  on 
the  commercial  value  of  scandal  in  the  theatrical 
world.  He  says  that  Fay's  value  will  be  increased  by 
this  affair,  because  she  is  a  burlesque  actress.  "  If 
she  were  in  the  legitimate,"  he  declares,  "  a  scandal 
would  hurt  her  in  a  business  way.  An  actress  of 
serious  rflles  is  worth  more  to  the  play  and  the 
manager  if  she  is  known  to  be  a  woman  of  unblem- 
ished private  character.  The  intended  dramatic 
effect  is  defeated  if  the  audience  knows  that  the 
impersonator  of  the  heroine  is  herself  the  opposite 
of  the  character  portrayed.  The  burlesque  act- 
ress, on  the  other  hand,  figures  on  the  stage  as  an 
individual  entertainer  and  not  as  the  character  she 
assumes.  Notoriety,  therefore,  makes  her  a  more 
interesting  object." 


"How  did  this  vase  get  broken,  Mary?"  "It 
fell  off  the  pedeshtal,  ma'am."  "  How  did  you 
upset  the  pedestal  ?  "  "  Oi  niver  touched  it.  The 
chair  bunked  into  it,  ma'am."  "And  didn't  you 
push  the  chair?"  "  Oi  did  not,  ma'am.  It  was 
the  table  done  that.  All  Oi  did  was  to  push  the 
sofy  up  agin  the  table,  an"  Lord  knows  Oi  can't  see 
phot's  a-goin"  to  happen  that  far  off." — Bazar, 


In  the  Neck  ! 
Again  ! 
Again  ! 

Vermont  and  Maine 
Give  Repudiation  pain 
And  pile  the  ground  with  silver  slain  • 
Every  sawlog  in  the  rivers. 
Every  cake  of  ice  that  shivers, 
Every  sprace-tree  heavy  laden, 
With  its  chews  for  man  and  maiden  ; 
Every  deep  and  desperate  dicker 
For  a  drink  of  hidden  liquor  ; 
Every  wild  deer  in  the  mountains, 
Every  fish  in  all  the  fountains. 
Every  down-east  Yankee  notion, 
Good  to  use  on  land  or  ocean, 
Every  man  who's  got  his  senses 
Sees  how  fatal  the  offense  is 
Of  these  Popocratic  jobbers 
In  the  outside  lines  of  robbers  \ 
After  Vermont,  Maine, 
And  it's  plain 
Maine  knows 

Which  way  the  wind  blows. 
In  any  event 
She  went 
That  way 
The  other  day. 

And  the  Democrats  stood  by  her  side. 
Feeling  a  pride 
That  they  could  stand 
Hand  in  hand 

With  honest  men  for  the  good  of  the  land, 
And  slug  in  the  neck 
Those  who  would  wreck 
The  nation's  honesty  and  name 
And  hold  it  np  to  the  whole  world  in  shame  !  ! 
— New  York  Sun. 


When  John  W.  Foster  and  Mrs.  Foster  were 
first  in  China,  they  were  handsomely  entertained 
by  Li  Hung  Chang.  At  the  first  opportunity  he 
asked  Mrs.  Foster  if  her  husband  was  not  a  very 
great  man  and  a  very  rich  man  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Mrs.  Foster  replied  that  Mr.  Foster  had  been 
minister  to  Spain,  minister  to  Mexico,  minister  to 
Russia,  a  special  envoy  to  Spain,  and,  finally.  Sec- 
retary of  State — next  in  the  Cabinet  to  the  Presi- 
dent himself.  "  But  Mr.  Foster  is  not  wealthy. 
In  fact,  he  is  a  comparatively  poor  man,"  Mrs. 
Foster  frankly  explained.  Li  shook  his  head. 
"  You  say  Mr.  Foster  has  been  minister  to  Mexico, 
to  Spain,  a  special  envoy  to  Spain,  and  Secretary 
of  State?"  "Yes."  "And  he  is  still  poor?" 
"  Yes,  comparatively  speaking."  The  old  viceroy 
looked  Mrs.  Foster  in  the  eye  for  a  moment,  and 
then  placing  his  two  hands  over  his  nose  and  one 
eye,  he  winked  roguishly  with  the  other  optic  and 
tittered. 


Some  years  ago,  while  visiting  the  Spokanes, 
General  Philip  Sheridan  related  to  the  Indians, 
through  an  interpreter,  the  wonders  of  the  railroad, 
and  then  waited  to  see  what  effect  the  revelation 
would  have  upon  them.  "What  do  they  say?" 
he  asked  the  interpreter.  "They  say  they  don't 
believe  it,"  was  the  answer.  Sheridan  then  de- 
scribed the  steamboat,  and  the  interpreter  repeated 
this.  "What  do  they  say  to  that?"  the  general 
asked  again,  seeing  the  Indian  faces  all  impassive. 
"  They  say  they  don't  believe  that,  either."  Then 
the  general  gave  an  account  of  the  telephone,  and 
told  how  a  man  at  the  end  of  a  long  wire  had  talked 
to  a  man  at  the  other  end  of  it.  The  interpreter 
remained  silent.  "  Well,"  said  the  general,  "  why 
don't  you  interpret  that  to  them?"  "  Because  I 
don't  believe  that  story  myself,"  answered  the  con- 
scientious man. 


Sargent  S.  Prentiss  was  once  engaged  in  a  polit- 
ical discussion  on  "the  stump,"  with  a  gentleman 
who  was  wordy,  dull,  and  spoke  "  against  time,"  so 
that  Prentiss  might  speak  at  a  disadvantage.  It 
was  nearly  dark  when  Prentiss  rose.  At  the  same 
moment  a  jackass  in  a  neighboring  pound  began 
braying,  and  kept  it  up  until  Prentiss's  friends  were 
annoyed  and  his  opponents  delighted.  When  the 
jackass  stopped,  Prentiss,  casting  a  comical  look  at 
his  antagonist,  said  :  "  I  did  not  come  here  to-day 
to  reply  to  two  equally  eloquent  speeches."  Then  he 
sat  down,  and  his  friends  carried  him  from  the 
stand  in  their  arms. 


A  branch  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  commonly 
called  Quakers,  has  obtained  a  very  strong  foot- 
hold in  Madagascar.  They  have  fifteen  mission- 
aries there,  three  of  whom  are  physicians.  They 
have  139  native  congregations,  with  a  total  of 
3,161  members  and  14,410  adherents.  They  have 
404  instructors  and  14,860  scholars.  They  main- 
tain a  medical  service,  divided  into  several  sections, 
comprising  a  refuge  for  lepers,  six  dispensaries,  a 
fine  hospital,  which  cares  for  more  than  600  patients 
per  year,  and  a  school  for  qualifying  Malagasy 
physicians  and  nurses. 


"  I  see  that  your  coachman  has  left  you,  Jokely." 
"Yes.  I  was  one  of  the  few  things  he  couldn't 
steal."—  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Princess  Alice  once  visited  the  mint  unexpectedly 
while  some  medals  were  being  struck  off  for  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  army.  The  officials 
thought  it  would  be  a  neat  thing  to  present  her  one 
of  the  mrdals  with  her  name  and  the  date  stamped 
upon  it.  She  accepted  the  gift,  read  the  inscriptions, 
and  burst  out  laughing.  The  legend  said:  "For 
i  long  service  and  good  conduct." 


IN    THE    PUBLIC    EYE. 


The  Election  of  Congressmen. 
The  election  of  the  Republican  candidates  for 
congressmen  is  of  equal  importance  with  the  elec- 
tion of  McKinley.  Without  a  Republican  majority 
in  Congress,  the  President  can  have  only  a  negative 
power — he  may  prevent  dangerous  legislation,  but 
he  can  not  originate  laws  or  influence  their  passage, 
and  positive  relief  is  what  is  now  needed.  In  the 
Fifth  District,  Congressman  Loud  has  been  re- 
nominated. It  has  become  the  fashion  among 
some  of  his  detractors  to  ask  what  he  has 
done  for  California  in  Congress,  and  with  those 
who  do  not  follow  the  proceedings  of  Con- 
gress the  question  seems  to  have  some  weight. 
But  it  is  not  the  congressman  who  is  most  heard 
of  in  the  daily  press  who  does  the  most  work. 
There  are  minor  details  in  the  work  of  a  congress- 
man that,  in  themselves,  are  not  brilliant,  but  if 
left  undone  would  cause  hardships  and  disaster. 
The  Bay  of  San  Francisco  has  not  been  surveyed 
since  1852.  It  is  through  Mr.  Loud's  efforts  that  it 
is  now  being  surveyed  and  that  estimates  for  the 
removal  of  Arch,  Shag,  Blossom,  and  other  rocks 
have  been  made.  All  that  is  now  necessary  is  to 
secure  an  appropriation  for  their  removal,  and  that 
is  by  far  the  least  part  of  the  work.  When  repre- 
sentatives of  the  hydraulic  miners  went  to  Wash- 
ington to  secure  an  appropriation  for  the  construc- 
tion of  restraining  dams,  they  worked  earnestly 
and  well,  but  defeat  stared  them  in  the  face.  An 
unfavorable  report  had  already  been  decided  upon 
by  the  committee.  It  was  then  that  Mr.  Loud's 
knowledge  of  the  methods  of  Congress  and  his 
acquaintance  with  members  stood  the  miners  in 
good  stead.  He  entered  into  the  contest  vigorously, 
with  the  result  that  the  committee  reconsidered 
its  action,  reported  favorably,  and  the  appropria- 
tion was  granted.  Two  life-saving  stations  have 
been  established  on  this  coast  through  his  efforts  ; 
the  light-ship  is  one  of  his  favorite  measures  ;  the 
hydrographic  office  owes  its  present  existence  to 
the  fact  that  he  reached  Congress  after  an  attack  of 
illness  in  time  to  save  its  appropriation.  The 
Alviso  Channel,  the  improvement  of  which  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  city  of  San  Jos6,  has  re- 
ceived his  active  attention  for  six  years,  and,  after 
repeated  mishaps  and  opposition  that  would  have 
discouraged  a  less  determined  man,  the  matter  has 
been  brought  to  a  point  where  an  appropriation 
can  be  secured  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 
These  are  but  illustrations  of  the  kind  of  work  he 
has  done.  It  is  for  the  people  to  say  whether  it 
is  not  more  valuable  than  the  delivery  of  long 
speeches  prepared  for  him  by  his  private  secretary. 


A  Good  Judicial  Candidate. 
When  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the  bench 
is  considered,  the  question  of  political  affiliation 
should  have  little  influence.  As  the  judge,  in  ren- 
dering his  decisions,  should  be  free  from  all  parti- 
san bias,  so  the  voter,  in  selecting  among  the  vari- 
ous candidates  for  judicial  honors,  should  lay  aside 
party  considerations  and  should  give  his  support  to 
those  who  are  best  qualified  to  administer  justice. 
Judge  A.  A.  Sanderson  has  been  on  the  superior 
bench  of  this  city  and  county  for  six  years. 
During  that  time  he  has  presided  during 
some  of  the  most  important  civil  cases  in  the 
history  of  the  city,  and  has  rendered  some  of  the 
most  important  decisions.  His  integrity  has  never 
been  honestly  questioned  ;  his  ability  is  beyond 
dispute.  With  a  temperament  that  is  naturally 
judicial,  he  weighs  both  sides  of  the  questions  that 
come  before  him  impartially.  A  student  by  nature, 
he  is  deeply  read  in  the  law,  and  few  of  his  de- 
cisions that  are  reviewed  by  the  supreme  court 
fail  to  command  their  approval.  Judge  Sanderson 
is  a  man  who  should  be  rewarded  by  a  reelection. 
By  recognizing  the  just  claims  of  such  public 
officials  an  incentive  is  given  to  others  to  do  like- 
wise. 

A  Sound  Nomination. 
The  board  of  supervisors  in  a  city  government  is 
the  business  portion  of  the  municipality.  It  corres- 
ponds to  the  board  of  directors  in  a  business  cor- 
poration, and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  board  should  be  composed  of  business  men  of 
experience  and  integrity.  Such  a  man  is  Thomas 
Morton,  who  has  received  the  Republican  nomina- 
tion for  supervisor  in  the  Eighth  Ward.  He  has 
resided  in  this  city  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and, 
during  two-thirds  of  that  time,  he  has  been  in  his 
present  location  on  Geary  Street.  Of  Scotch  de- 
scent, he  arrived  in  this  country  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  and,  after  a  brief  stay  in  Rhode  Island, 
he  came  to  make  his  home  in  California.  This  was 
just  about  the  lime  when  the  easy-going  spirit  that 
pervaded  business  in  the  early  days  had  passed 
away  and  business  competition  was  sharp.  Noth- 
ing but  business  ability  and  strict  attention  to  de- 
tails will  succeed  under  these  circumstances,  and 
that  Mr.  Morton  has  succeeded  is  proof  of  his 
possession  of  these  faculties.  During  his  long 
residence  here  he  has  gained  the  respect  and 
esteem  of  those  who  have  done  business  with  him, 
and  it  is  among  these  business  men  that  his  strong- 
est supporters  are  found. 


Always  in  season.     Hopkins' 
(Hulled  Corn).     Elegant  lunch  i 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


One  of  the  most  entertaining  topics  discussed  by 
the  multitude  of  correspondents  in  the  two  or 
three  leading  London  ournals  during  the  recent 
"silly  season,"  has  been  the  question  whether  a 
young  woman  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of  cancel- 
ing her  promise  to  marry  for  no  other  reason  than 
a  change  in  her  feelings  toward  her  fiance",  and 
from  this  has  grown  a  consideration  of  the  modern 
customs  of  courtship  in  various  countries.  Some 
of  the  writers  make  most  minute  confessions  of 
their  own  heart-stories,  such  as  that  of  a  young 
woman  who  tells  the  history  of  her  three  engage- 
ments. She  begins  :  "  It  was  a  moonlight  night 
jo  August,  just  eight  years  ago  last  Saturday."  and 
goes  on  to  tell  how  she,  a  girl  in  her  teens,  pad- 
dling in  a  canoe  with  a  boy  who  was  yet  at  college, 
became  engaged  to  him.  Naturally,  when  the 
young  man  came  back  from  college  next  year, 
their  tastes  were  very  different,  ana  they  soon 
dissolved  the  engagement.  Then  the  young 
woman's  father  died  bankrupt,  and  she  was  at 
last  persuaded  to  accept  the  attentions  of  an 
elderly  man.  They  became  engaged,  but  she 
found  their  interests  so  diverse  that  at  the 
end  of  six  months  he  released  her.  The  sequel  of 
the  story  was  that  the  young  lady,  at  the  time  of 
writing,  was  now  on  her  honeymoon.  "Just  be- 
fore I  stop,"  she  writes,  "  I  want  to  ask  Tom  a 
question."  It  was  :  "  Have  my  previous  engage- 
ments inevitably  brushed  the  bloom  off  the  deli- 
cate possibilities  of  love  ?  "  To  which  Tom  made 
the  eminently  gallant  reply,  "  What  rot !  " 


other's  physical  defects  as  two  lovers  to  study  each 
other's  moral  shortcomings.  Love  is  blind  until  it 
has  crossed  the  Rubicon.  It  is  only  when  it  stands 
on  the  other  side  and  the  boats  have  been 
burned  that  it  opens  its  eyes.  Many  a  couple  who 
are  admirably  suited  to  each  other  as  lovers  find 
themselves  utterly  unable  to  get  on  comfortably  as 
husband  and  wife." 


As  to  the  morality  of  the  phrase  "  Not  at  home," 
used  merely  as  a  weapon  of  self-defense,  James 
Pa>n  writes  in  the  London  Illustrated  News  that 
he  had  once  the  privilege  of  hearing  two  well- 
known  divines  exhaust  the  question  and  their 
hearers.  It  was  agreed  that  a  powdered  footman 
would  understand  that  no  falsehood  was  intended, 
but  that  a  "  slavey  "  in  a  lodging-house  would  not. 
In  olher  words,  persons  of  fashion  may  fib  and  in- 
ferior people  may  not,  which  is  the  same  conclu- 
sion that  has  been  arrived  at  as  regards  other 
points  of  morality. 


This  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  the  tales 
most  English  correspondents  tell.  But  here  is  one 
from  a  Frenchwoman.  She  says  that  when  she 
was  graduated  from  the  convent  where  she  was 
educated,  she  fell  in  love  with  the  brother  of  one 
of  her  school  friends.  He  was  a  dragoon,  with  a  I 
drooping  mustache,  but  he  had  no  money,  and  she 
eventually  gave  way  to  the  maternal  order  and 
married  an  elderly  manufacturer  whom  she  had 
theretofore  persistently  avoided.  He  was  unlettered 
and  rough,  and  she  did  not  see  how  she  could  live 
happily  with  him  ;  but  in  the  end  the  union  proved 
a  great  success.  "  I  am  a  perfectly  happy  matron," 
she  writes,  "  with  three  lovely  children  to-day.  My 
husband  is  rich  and  powtrful,  and  surrounds  me 
with  every  luxury.  My  children,  on  whom  I  dote, 
will  be  well  provided  for."  This  is  an  almost  ideal 
sample  of  the  FreDch  marriage. 


An  American  girl  writes  of  her  successful  experi- 
ence in  treating  Englishmen  as  she  would  her  own 
countrymen.  She  says  that  when  she  came  to 
England,  she  made  her  English  chaperon  promise 
to  let  her  choose  her  own  friends  and  to  do  with 
them  as  she  chose.  She  joined  a  tennis  club,  and 
her  first  endeavor  was  to  make  friends  with  all  the 
young  men  worth  knowing.  This  plan  worked 
like  a  charm,  but  the  other  girls  stood  off  from  her 
as  if  she  were  a  moral  leper.  Finally,  however, 
two  English  girls  came  and  spoke  to  her,  and  when 
she  had  explained  her  system  to  them,  they  were 
delighted  with  the  idea,  and  adopted  it  themselves. 
Now,  she  says,  "we  enjoy  unaffected  intercourse 
with  all  the  men  of  our  acquaintance.  We  go  to 
theatres  and  dance  with  them.  We  ride  our 
bicycles  with  them.  We  exchange  books  with 
them,  to  say  nothing  of  our  impressions  and  ex- 
periences.   In  short,  we  are  friends  with  them." 


A  young  American  girl,  who  has  been  visiting 
relatives  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  gives  an  entertaining 
description  of  the  manner  of  life  in  the  north  of 
Scotland.  The  first  thing  in  the  morning,  she  says, 
she  was  awakened  by  the  piper,  who,  in  full  High- 
land costume,  goes  three  times  around  the  house 
blowing  his  discordant  pipes  and  arousing  the  in- 
mates. The  men  assemble  at  breakfast  in  suits  of 
tweeds,  and  after  a  hearty  meal  go  for  the  day  with 
the  gillies,  ponies,  and  staghounds  for  a  tramp 
through  the  forests,  which  comprise  some  thirty 
thousand  acres.  Luncheon  is  carried  in  tampers 
on  little  mountain  ponies,  and,  if  the  weather  per- 
mits, parties  are  made  up  from  the  house  to  follow 
the  huntsmen  later  in  the  day,  not  going  in  coaches, 
drags,  or  riding,  or  even  on  bicycles,  but  walking, 
with  short  skirts  and  strong,  thick-soled  boots. 
The  men  seldom  show  up  for  afternoon  tea, 
and  the  hot  muffins,  toast,  and  tea  are  par- 
taken by  the  women  alone.  The  first  thing 
the  men  want  on  their  return  is  a  "tub."  Then 
comes  the  great  (unction  of  the  day— the  dinner  at 
eightor  half-past.  The  Scotchmen  in  the  house,  and 
often  the  Englishmen  as  well,  wear  full-dress  High- 
land costume  in  the  evening — tartan,  kilt,  pouch 
and  dagger,  bare  knees,  plaid  stockings,  and  all. 
The  dinner  is  a  long  and  formal  one,  served  by 
the  butler  and  footmen,  and  its  climax  is  the  play- 
ing of  the  bagpipes  at  dessert,  As  the  piper's 
notes  are  heard  issuing  from  the  butler's  pantry, 
through  the  hall,  and  so  into  the  dining-room, 
everybody  exclaims,  "  Oh,  there,  he  comes  1  Isn't 
it  lovely  ?  How  charming  1  "  no  matter  whether 
they  think  so  or  not.  The  men  are  generally  too 
tired  after  dinner  to  listen  to  music,  much  less  to 
dance  or  play  pool  or  billiards,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  women  have  a  dreary  time  of  it. 


A  few  further  particulars  regarding  the  Ladies' 
Club  in  Paris,  of  which  we  recently  made  mention  : 
The  dues  are  placed  at  sixty  francs  a  year,  in  re- 
turn for  which  they  have  the  use  of  pleasant  club- 
rooms,  an  excellent  cuisine,  and  an  annex  in  which 
are  rooms  where  the  members  or  guests  may  pass 
the  night  if  they  so  desire.  There  is  no  gambling 
permitted  in  the  club,  not  even  games  of  cards 
without  stakes  being  allowed,  and  discussion  of  all 
religious  and  political  questions  is  absolutely  pro- 
hibited. To  what  extent  the  insidious  cocktail  and 
the  soothing  cigarette  are  enjoyed  within  the  club's 
walls  is  kept  a  dark  secret. 


A  notable  feature  of  the  discussion  is  the  general 
praise  accorded  American  customs.  Mrs.  Oscar 
Beringer  says  that  an  American  girl  is  not  brought 
up  to  consider  that  the  fact  of  a  man  showing 
pleasure  in  her  society  and  seeking  it,  betokens  a 
warmer  feeling,  unless  he  specially  declares  him- 
self, and  that  a  girl  placed  in  the  care  of  an  Ameri-  ; 
can  man  is  as  safe  as  in  the  custody  of  her  brother. 
"  In  this  untrammeled  intercourse  (an  American 
girl  is  permitted  as  many  masculine  friends  as  she 
pleases),"  Mrs.  Beringer  continues,  "  maid  and 
man  alike  grow  to  know  each  other's  worlds,  them- 
selves, and  each  other.  If  love  is  born  to 
them,  he  is  conceived  of  mutual  sympathy  and 
comprehension,  and  fed  on  the  perfect  knowl- 
edge that  casteth  out  all  fear.  If  his  torch  re- 
mains smoldering,  they  are  the  richer  for  one  of 
the  most  desirable  relationships  granted  to  poor 
humanity."  Florence  Marryat  acknowledges  that 
"  they  manage  these  things  much  better  in  America 
than  in  England,"  and  explains  the  fact  on  the 
ground  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  brought  up  and 
educated  together,  and  learn  to  regard  each  other 
as  good  companions  and  chums,  and  not  as  inevita- 
ble husbands  or  wives.  "  In  America,"  she  adds, 
"  the  unmarried  girls  go  to  the  theatres,  or  dances, 
or  concerts  with  their  bachelor  friends,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  there  are  fewer  cases  of  betrayal  and 
fewer  unhappy  marriages  there  than  in  our  coun- 
try." Finally,  George  R.  Sims,  the  playwright  and 
author  of  "  'Ostler  Joe,"  offers  a  remedy  for  pres- 
ent ills  in  the  shape  of  "  probationary  "  marriages. 
Referring  to  some  one's  remark  that  the  engage- 
ment is  a  period  of  probation,  he  declares  that  the 
real  perSd  of  probation  comes  after  marriage  and 
_fore  it.  "You  might  as  well,"  he  writes, 
•vo   partially  blind    people   to    study    each 


A  vaudeville  dinner-club  has  been  started  in 
Chicago.  It  was  originated  by  a  young  matron 
who  possesses  a  particularly  large  and  well- 
appointed  ball-room,  with  a  stage  at  one  end  of  it. 
She  invited  eighteen  guests  to  a  dinner  recently,  j 
and  when  they  arrived,  they  found  that  the  dinner 
was  not  to  be  served  in  the  dining-room,  but  in  this 
ball-room.  About  the  room  were  arranged  low 
divans  for  picturesqueness,  with  lamps,  burning  in- 
cense, and  freshly  sprinkled  palms  in  the  corners. 
At  one  end  was  the  stage,  hidden  by  its  heavy 
velvet  curtains.  The  guests  were  seated  and  be- 
gan the  repast,  to  the  twanging  of  lutes  and  other 
stringed  instruments.  Suddenly,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  course,  the  footlights  about  the  stage  flashed 
up,  the  heavy  curtains  were  drawn  aside,  and  the 
drop-curtain  was  revealed.  Then  the  servants 
handed  about  artistically  printed  programmes  of  a 
vaudeville  entertainment,  and  the  curtain  rose,  re- 
vealing a  young  dancer.  She  toed  her  measures  to 
the  delight  of  the  company,  and,  when  the  curtain 
fell  upon  her,  another  course  was  served.  So  the 
dinner  proceeded,  alternating  courses  of  the  meal 
with  "  turns  "  by  comedians,  singers,  dancers,  and 
others.  At  midnight  the  last  curtain  was  rung 
down,  and  the  affair  was  voted  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. It  is  intended  that  the  original  eighteen 
guests  shall  form  a  club  to  give  similar  entertain- 
ments throughout  the  winter,  and  it  was  at  first 
proposed  that  these  should  take  place  once  a  week. 
But  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  club  will  peter 
out  very  quickly,  as  even  in  Chicago  there  are  few 
homes  which  afford  such  facility  for  a  Lucullan 
feast  as  this. 


In  France,  where  divorce  suits  are  not  tried  by 
juries,  the  judge  can  pare  down  breaches  of  the 
seventh  commandment  when  he  views  them  in  the 


light  of  surrounding  circumstances.  Should  man 
and  woman  be  equally  wealthy — the  common  case 
in  France— what  happens  ?  A  curious  appraising 
of  the  liability  of  both  parties,  which  is  thus  de- 
scribed In  London  Truth  :  "  Suppose  the  first 
offense  were  committed  by  the  husband,  whom  we 
will  call  the  Corate  de  Vieux-Chateau  ;  there  will 
be  a  bad  mark  against  him,  even  though,  sin  for 
sin,  that  of  the  husband  is  held  to  be  somewhat 
lighter  than  that  of  the  wife,  because  she  is  a  woman. 
But  if  he  is  a  man  of  wealth,  liable  to  tempta- 
tion, and  was  traveling  by  himself,  but  having 
offered  his  wife  to  take  her  abroad,  this  will  be  an 
important  circumstance.  It  will  entitle  him  to,  say, 
a  discount  of  twenty-five,  if  not  fifty,  or.  perhaps, 
seventy-five  per  cent,  on  his  black  marks.  The 
countess,  in  his  absence,  also  fell.  There  would  be 
three  degrees  of  guilt,  according  as  she  sent  her 
husband  abroad  alone,  in  the  expectation  of  his 
sinning  (to  get  up  a  case  against  him} ;  if  she  had 
no  evil  designs,  but,  hearing  of  his  conduct,  sinned 
to  be  quits  ;  or  was  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time  of  her 
fall.  In  the  latter  case,  because  a  woman,  she 
would  be  more  guilty.  If  an  actress,  the  erring 
wife  is  considered  not  more  bound  by  a  moral 
law  than  a  man.  French  judges  do  not  believe  in 
the  stage  as  a  possible  school  for  virtue.  Their 
notion  is  that,  short  of  a  miracle,  an  actress 
must  fall.  A  liaison  on  either  side,  if  entered  into 
in  the  home,  is  a  serious  affair.  The  judge,  after 
totting  up  the  bad  marks  he  has  mentally  tallied 
against  either  party  and  taking  into  account  all  cir- 
cumstances of  sex  (sometimes  age),  profession, 
provocation,  iteration,  scandal,  condoning,  and  so 
on,  will  perhaps  order  the  Comte  de  Vieux-Chateau 
to  pay  two-fifths  and  the  countess  three-fifths  for 
the  education  of  the  children.  Supposing  the 
count  was  'imprudent'  in  the  choice  of  male 
friends  he  asked  to  his  house,  then  he  might  have 
to  pay  four-fifths  and  the  countess  only  one-fifth.1 
AH  of  which  is  intensely  cynical  and  immoral,  but 
it  is  rather  amusing. 

The  journal  of  the  Countess  Francoise  Kra- 
sinska,  which  has  been  published  in  Edinburgh 
from  the  translation  of  a  clever  young  American 
descendant,  has  aroused  considerable  interest  and 
is  decidedly  instructive,  revealing,  as  it  does,  the 
mind  of  a  Polish  lady  of  high  degree  and  the  in- 
stinctive emotions  that  moved  an  outspoken  young 
girl  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  countess 
was  the  second  of  four  daughters,  whose  noble 
father,  descended  from  the  Roman,  Corvinus,  kept 
his  court  in  his  feudal  castle  in  one  of  the  wild 
mountain  districts  of  Poland.  Her  descriptions  of 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time,  and  of  the 
domestic  interests  of  a  young  lady,  almost  as 
frank  as  Marie  Bashkirtseff's,  must  put  to  flight 
the  frivolous  dames  of  this  degenerate  day.  What 
would  the  lively  young  thing,  whose  boast  is  that 
she  can  dress  and  be  out  with  the  men,  do  under  a 
restoration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the 
diarist  labored  ?  "  The  courtiers  tell  me  often  that 
I  am  the  handsomest,"  she  wrote,  "  but  I  am  sure 
I  do  not  see  it  ;  we  all  have  the  bearing  becoming 
young  ladies  of  high  station,  daughters  of  a 
Staroste  ;  we  are  straight  as  poplars,  with  com- 
plexions white  as  snow  and  cheeks  pink  as  roses; 
our  waists,  especially  when  madame  lies  us  fast  in 
our  stays,  can  be,  as  they  say,  '  clasped  with  one 
hand.'  In  the  parlor,  before  guests,  we  know  how 
to  make  our  courtesy,  low  or  digagi,  according  to 
their  importance  ;  we  have  been  taught  to  sit  quiet 
on  the  very  edge  of  a  stool,  with  our  eyes  cast 
down  and  our  hands  folded,  so  that  one  might 
think  we  were  not  able  to  count  three,  or  were  too 
prim  even  to  walk  out  of  the  room  easily.  But 
people  would  think  differently  if  they  saw  us  on  a 
summer  morning,  when  we  were  allowed  to  go  to 
the  woods  in  morning  gowns,  without  stays, 
puffs,  or  coiffures,  or  high-heeled  shoes.  Oh  1 
how  we  climb  the  steep  hill-sides,  and  run,  and 
shout,  and  sing  till  our  poor  madame  is  quite 
out  of  breath  from  running  and  calling  after  us." 
She  describes  with  much  circumstance  the  castle 
and  "retinue  of  the  count,  her  father,  and  the  sum- 
mer and  winter  entertainments,  and  her  education  : 
"  When  our  lessons  are  over,  we  put  on  wrappers, 
and  the  coiffeur  comes  to  dress  our  hair,  beginning 
with  the  eldest.  This  is  a  long  and  often  painful 
operation,  especially  when  he  is  inventing  some 
new  coiffure.  As  my  hair  is  the  thickest  and  long- 
est, it  is  upon  my  head  that  he  generally  makes  his 
experiments.  It  is  true  that  he  does  make  very 
beautiful  and  wonderful  coiffures  ;  for  instance,  the 
one  I  have  to-day  is  so  pretty,  having  a  laissez-aller 
effect ;  all  my  hair  is  lifted  up  very  high,  half  of  it 
arranged  in  puffs  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the  other 
half  falling  in  loose  curls  on  my  neck  and  shoul- 
ders ;  there  must  have  been  at  least  half  a  pound 
of  powder  used  in  it.  One  dressing  takes  two  or 
three  hours,  during  which  madame  reads  to  us  a 
new  French  book,  the  '  Magasin  des  Enfants,'  by 
Mme.  Beaumont." 


Don't  "Worry  Yourself 

And  don't  worry  the  baby  ;  avoid  both  unpleasant 
conditions  by  giving  the  child  pure,  digestible  food. 
Don't  use  solid  preparations.  Infant  Health  is  a 
valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address 
to  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New 
York. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


75cents  for  $1.00 


Would  YOU  take  it?     Then 
why   take   an   inferior 
binding  at  the  same 
price  as 
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BIAS 

VELVETEEN 

SKIRT  BINDINGS 

Ask  for  the  New  S.  H.  &  M.  Cord  Edge. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,"  anew  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  now  to  make  dresses  at 
borne  without  previous  training ;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  FranciBCO. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash S   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,686.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President, 
Daniel  Meyer  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary.  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ.  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1806 823,657,219 

Faid-TJp  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W."  Beaver,  Robert  Watt, 

Thomas  Magee,  George  C.  Boardman, 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremerv,  Daniel  E.  Martin, 

Albert  Miller,  Philip  Earth, 

E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital S3, OOO, 000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 
October  1,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown ,  .Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M,  Clay Secretary 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

KIPU,  vnrlr  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

new  *orK j  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

™:„,„  \  Union  National  Bank 

^Iucago \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm,  Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO/S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cot.  Sangome  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Caen  Capital  and  Surplus 86, 250, 000 

J  no.  J.Valhntinb,  President;  Homer  S.King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  Tohn  T.McCook.  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital   Paid    Up,    81,000,000;   Assets,   81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  SI, 506, 409. 41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager, 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


RIPANS 

TABULES 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  May  27,  1895. — 
"  Ripans  Chemical  Co. — Gentlemen  : 
I  recently  had  an  interview  with  Arthur 
Swendal,  who  is  very  enthusiastic  about 
Ripans  Tabules,  and  could  hardly  say 
enough  in  their  favor,  because  they  have 
made  him  feel  as  good  as  he  ever  did 
in  his  life.    Very  truly  yours, 

"  A.  E.  Bell." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  If 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


October  5,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  "  Gringo  "  was  standing  on  the  walk  in  front 
of  the  "  Iturbide"  Hotel,  in  the  City  of  Mexico,  as 
a  funeral  passed.  Turning  to  some  one  next  to 
him,  "Who's  dead?"  he  asked.  "  Quien  sabe," 
answered  the  Mexican.  "Dead,  is  he?  Old 
'  Quien  Sabe.'  Well,  well,  I'm  glad  to  hear  it. 
Now,  if  Mariana  would  die,  what  a  good  country 
it  would  be." 

During  a  performance  of  the  "Messiah"  in 
Dublin,  Dubourg  led  the  band,  and  one  evening 
had  a  close  to  make  ad  libitum.  Following  the 
fashion,  the  violinist  took  his  cadenza  through  the 
most  extraneous  keys  until  Handel  began  to 
wonder  when  the  shake  would  come  which  was  to 
terminate  the  long  close.  Eventually  it  came, 
whereupon  Handel,  to  the  merriment  of  the  audi- 
ence, exclaimed  loud  enough  to  be  heard  :  "  Vel- 
come  home,  velcome  home,  Mr.  Dubourg  I  " 


Not  many  years  ago,  according  to  the  annals  of 
the  India  Office,  a  queen's  messenger,  or  some 
other  inferior  official,  was  robbed,  though  not  in- 
jured in  any  way,  on  his  road  to  Cabul,  and  the 
British  Government,  of  course,  wrote  to  complain 
of  it.  No  reply  was  received  for  months  ;  but  at 
last  the  Emir  wrote  :  "  The  matter  you  mention 
has  been  thoroughly  investigated,  and  not  only 
have  the  robbers  of  your  messenger  been  put  to 
death,  but  all  their  children,  as  well  as  their  fathers 
and  grandfathers.  I  hope  this  will  give  satisfac- 
tion to  her  majesty  the  queen." 

When  General  Niel  returned  from  the  scene  of 
his  achievements  in  the  Franco-Austrian  War,  a 
poor  man  gave  him  a  basket  of  lovely  pale-yellow 
roses.  As  a  remembrance  of  this  gift,  the  general 
had  a  cutting  struck  from  one  of  the  blooms,  and 
when  a  charming  rose-tree  had  grown  up,  took 
the  plant  to  Empress  Eugenie.  She  was  delighted 
both  with  the  gift  and  the  gallant  donor,  but  was 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  rose  had  no  name. 
"  Ah  I  "  she  said,  "  I  will  give  it  a  name  ;  it  shall 
be  the  Marshal  Niel " — thus  informing  the  gallant 
soldier  of  his  elevation  to  the  coveted  office  of  Mar- 
shal of  France. 


In  moving  the  corpse  to  the  handsome  casket,  the 
mouth  flew  open.  Then  one  lovely  daughter 
screamed  :  "  This  is  not  our  father  1  See,  he  has 
no  teeth  I  Our  father  had  a  head  full  of  them  I  " 
It  was  too  true.  Without  teeth  he  was  not  of  their 
kith  and  kin.  Out  of  the  casket  the  corpse  was 
hurried.  The  grand  hearse  moved  away,  and  the 
mourners  departed.  The  corpse  and  the  attendant 
stood  alone  in  the  temple  of  death.  It  was  too 
much  for  ordinary  good  nature.  Wrath  gave  way 
to  pity,  and,  shaking  his  fist  at  the  corpse,  the 
attendant  shrieked  in  dismal  majesty:  "You 
d— d,  miserable  fool  !  Had  you  kept  your 
mouth  shut  you  might  have  had  a  first  -  class 
funeral." 


Stuart,  Lee's  famous  chief  of  cavalry  —  the 
Murat  of  the  Confederacy — was  ordered  to  cross 
the  Potomac,  harass  the  rear  of  McClellan's  army, 
and  invade  Pennsylvania.  With  five  thousand 
troopers,  he  encircled  the  whole  Federal  army  un- 
checked, and  McClellan,  in  a  dispatch  to  Halleck, 
excused  his  failure  to  arrest  the  march  of  the 
daring  raiders  around  his  army{which  had  received 
eighteen  thousand  fresh  horses  since  the  Battle  of 
Sharpsburg)  by  stating  :  "  The  horses  of  this  army 
are  greatly  fatigued,  and  have  sore  tongues."  To 
that  dispatch  President  Lincoln  sent  this  character- 
istic answer:  "Will  you  pardon  me  for  asking 
what  your  horses  have  done  since  Antietam  that 
fatigues  anything  ?"    But  McClellan  never  deigned 

a  reply. 

♦ 

A  diplomat  stationed  at  Washington,  who  has 
spent  the  season  at  Bar  Harbor,  was  asked  by  a 
Chicago  Times-Herald  correspondent  what  amuse- 
ments they  had  up  there  and  what  they  found  to 
occupy  their  minds  with.  "Well,"  he  replied, 
with  undiplomatic  frankness,  "  we  always  had 
something  to  occupy  our  minds.  We  had  to  give 
considerable  thought  to  the  problem  of  what  we 
should  wear.  Then  every  morning  we  had  to  de- 
cide whether  we  should  go  driving  in  the  landau  or 
the  cart.  In  the  afternoon  we  had  to  decide 
whether  we  should  play  tennis  or  golf."  "  But 
what  did  you  do  after  dinner?"  "Well,  in  the 
evening  we  generally  discussed  the  question 
whether  we  should  get  full  at  home  or  at  the 
Kebo  Valley  Club." 


A  well  -  known  Californian,  who  was  rather 
"near,"  as  the  New  Englanders  say,  and  who 
could  be  decidedly  profane  when  there  were  no 
ladies  by,  was  outrageously  overcharged  by  a  cab- 
driver  who  thought  to  take  advantage  of  his  and 
his  companion's  innocence  of  Parisian  ways.  The 
stranger  swore  by  holy  St.  Denis  that  he  would  not 
pay  the  brigand,  and  the  fellow  coolly  drove  off 
with  his  luggage.  A  yell  of  dismay  recalled  him, 
and    the    ransom     was     wrathfully     yielded    up. 

"  Blankety  blank ,"  gurgled  the  late 

fare  ;  "  I'll and 

you,  come  down  off  that  box."  The  Frenchman 
did  not  know  what  was  said,  but  he  was  pretty  sure 
he  was  receiving  a  homicidal  cursing,  so  he  hurried 
to  escape.  He  knew  very  little  English,  but  the 
honor  of  France  had  to  be  upheld.  He  gracefully 
cracked  his  whip,  and  went  careering  madly  away. 
"  Gar-r-r,"  he  shouted,  "  Goddam !  Jack  the 
Ripper  !     Rosbif  I  " 

The  morgue  in  New  York  had  a  single  customer 
(says  the  New  York  Sun  J,  the  body  of  an  unknown 
man.  At  last  recognition  came.  The  telegraph 
summoned  from  Poughkeepsie  seven  brothers  and 
sisters.  Tears  filled  their  eyes  as  they  recognized 
the  body  of  their  father.  High-priced  undertakers 
came  in,  and  no  expense  was  spared  for  the  burial. 


SONGS    OF    THE    CYCLE. 


Aerial  Navigation. 

An  autumn  day, 

A  sunny  sky, 
A  hill  that's  steep  and  dusty  ; 

A  bloomer  girl, 

A  shining  wheel, 
A  wind  both  strong  and  gusty. 

A  sudden  breeze, 
A  bloomer  filled, 
A  rise  with  naught  to  guide  her  ; 
A  soaring  maid, 
A  lonely  road, 
A  wheel  without  a  rider. 
—Jcanette  Elisabeth  Fowler  in  New  York  Sit 


A  Goddess  of  Girls. 
Brief-skirted  and  slender, 

She  mounts  for  a  ride  ; 
Six  gallants  attend  her — 
Brief-skirted  and  slender, 
She  claims  the  surrender 

Of  all  at  her  side. 
Brief-skirted  and  slender. 

She  mounts  for  a  ride. 

O,  radiant  creature ; 

She  wheels  and  she  whirls. 
Till  no  one  can  reach  her — 
O,  radiant  creature, 
In  figure  and  feature, 

She's  a  goddess  of  girls — 
O,  radiant  creature. 

She  wheels  and  she  whirls. 

There's  no  use  denying 

She's  captured  my  heart ; 
There's  no  use  denying 
She  did  it  by  trying 

The  bicycle  art. 
There's  no  use  denying 

She's  captured  my  heart. 

I'll  ask  her  to  marry 

Without  more  ado ; 
No  longer  I'll  tarry — 
I'll  ask  her  to  marry 
And  try  in  a  hurry 

A  wheel  built  for  two — 
I'll  ask  her  to  marry 

Without  more  ado. 
— Susie  M.  Best  in  t/te  New  Bohemian. 


To  a  Cycler. 
High-rolling  cycler  !  pilgrim  of  the  land, 

Thou  dost  despise  the  earth  where  cares  abound, 
And  lov'st  thy  wheel,  whose  well-filled  rubber  band. 

With  sudden  puncture,  casts  thee  to  the  ground, 
That  cold,  hard  ground,  where  safeties  drop  at  will 
The  fool  who  tries  to  coast  on  them  down-hill. 

To  thy  pneumatic  saddle,  not  beyond, 

Mount,  daring  rider  !     Thy  most  ardent  strain 

In  praise  of  safeties,  a  ne'er  failing  bond, 
Is  still  'twixt  thee  and  that  long  list  of  slain, 

Who,  though  they  sprinkle  all  the  earth  with  gore. 

The  praises  of  the  wheel  sing  evermore. 

Leave  to  the  nightingale  the  shady  woods, 
A  blaze  of  glorious  open  road  is  thine. 

And  if  thou  hast  a  score  of  bruises,  floods 
Of  misery,  and  curses  not  divine, 

Thou  art  a  type  of  those  most  wise,  who  roam 

Far  from  the  kindred  points  of  heaven  and  home  1 


My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 

A  bicycle  pass  by, 
So  was  it  not  when  I  began, 
So  is  it  not  with  every  man 
Who  ofttimes  in  the  dust  has  rolled 

Without  a  cry. 
I  ride  my  wheel  where'er  I  can. 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  each  by  wheeling  merrily. 

— Mary  F.  Nixon  in  New  York  Sun. 

He  Weakened  at  Last. 
He  feared  no  bucking  bronco  that  went  snorting  o'er  the 

plain  ; 
He  bad  tamed  the  brute  for  pleasure  and  could  do  the 

same  again. 
He  had  steered  the  ponderous  mail-coach  where  the  rocky 

passes  sweep 
In  mystifying  zigzags  close  to  chasms  broad  and  deep. 

And  sometimes  he  had  ridden,  in  an  economic  stress. 
Out  in  front,  upon  the  pilot,  of  the  cannon-ball  express ; 
His  reckless  hungering  for  speed  ojten  tempted  him  to 

seek 
The  joy  of  a  toboggan  down  the  nearest  mountain  peak. 

But  success  must  have  its  limit.    Ere  bis  mad  career  was 

through, 
He  boasted  once  too  often,  and  he  met  his  Waterloo. 
He  thought  no  pace  too   devious   or   swift   for   him   to 

strike, 
But  he  howled  for  help  and  weakened  when  they  got  him 

on  a  bike. —  Washington  Star. 


Bill  of  Particulars. 

Good  Minister  [to  a  man  wishing  to  be  mar- 
ried]— Do  you  wish  to  marry  this  woman  ? 

Man— I  do. 

Minister — Do  you  wish  to  marry  this  roan  ? 

Woman— I  do. 

Minister— Do  you  like  the  city  as  a  place  of 
residence  ? 

Man — No  ;  I  prefer  the  suburbs. 

Minister— Do  you  like  the  suburbs? 

Woman — No,  indeed  ;  I  prefer  the  city. 

Minister — Are  you  a  vegetarian  in  diet? 

Man — No  ;  I  hate  vegetables.     I  live  on  beef. 

Woman — I  can't  bear  meat.     I  am  a  vegetarian. 

Minister — Do  you  like  a  sleeping-room  well 
ventilated  ? 

Man — Yes  ;  I  want  the  window  away  down, 
summer  and  winter. 

Minister — Do  you  like  so  much  fresh  air? 

Woman — No  ;  it  would  kill  me.  I  want  all 
windows  closed. 

Minister — Do  you  like  a  light  in  the  room  ? 

Man — No  ;  can't  sleep  with  a  light  ;  want  the 
room  dark. 

Minister — Are  you  afraid  in  the  dark  ? 

Woman — Indeed  I  am.  I  always  have  a  bright 
light  in  the  room. 

Minister — Do  you  like  many  bed-clothes? 

Man — All  I  can  pile  on. 

Minister — Do  you  ? 

Woman — No  ;  they  suffocate  me. 

Minister — I  hereby  pronounce  you  man  and 
wife,  and  may  the  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls. 
— New  York  Weekly. 


An  English  paper  declares  that  dueling  came  to 
an  end  in  Kentucky  fifty  years  ago,  owing  to  this  in- 
cident:  :,A  traveling  preacher  named  Bowman 
was  conducting  services  in  Kentucky.  At  one  of 
his  meetings  a  well-known  desperate  character 
created  a  disturbance,  and,  being  publicly  rebuked 
by  Bowman,  sent  him  a  challenge.  Bowman,  as 
the  challenged  party,  selected  a  half-bushel  of  Irish 
potatoes,  as  big  as  his  fist,  for  each  man,  and 
stipulated  that  his  opponent  must  stand  fifteen 
paces  distant,  and  that  only  one  potato  at  a  time 
should  be  taken  from  the  measure.  The  desperado 
made  an  indignant  protest  ;  but  Bowman  insisted 
upon  his  rights  as  the  challenged  man.  The  en- 
counter took  place  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 
Almost  everybody  in  the  place  was  present  to  see 
the  fun.  The  seconds  arranged  the  two  men  in 
position,  by  the  side  of  each  being  a  half-bushel 
measure  filled  with  large  hard  Irish  potatoes. 
Bowman  threw  the  first  tuber  ;  it  struck  his  oppo- 
nent, and  flew  into  pieces.  A  yell  of  delight  went 
up  from  the  crowd,  which  flurried  the  desperado, 
and  his  potato  flew  wide  of  the  mark.  Bowman 
watched  his  chance,  and  every  time  his  opponent 
stooped  for  a  potato,  another  hit  him  in  the  side. 
The  desperado  was  struck  about  five  times,  and 
then  the  sixth  potato  took  him  in  the  short  ribs, 
knocking  the  wind  completely  out  of  him,  and 
doubling  him  up  on  the  grass.  The  people  were 
almost  crazy  with  laughter,  but  Bowman  looked  as 
sober  as  if  he  had  just  been  preaching  a  funeral 
sermon.  The  desperado  was  taken  home  and  put 
to  bed,  and  there  he  stayed  for  more  than  a  week 
before  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  Irish 
potato  duel." 


General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner's  corn-cob  pipe 
and  General  Simon  Bolivar  Buckner's  cane  are 
enumerated  by  Walter  Wellman  in  the  Chicago 
Times-Herald  as  among  the  spectacular  features  of 
the  Indianapolis  convention.  General  Buckner's 
corn-cob  pipe  is  nearly  always  in  use.  His  schedule 
number  of  smokes  per  day  is  twenty-five.  He  stops 
only  for  meals.  It  is  during  these  recesses  that 
General  Buckner's  cane  comes  into  prominence 
and  usefulness.  A  touch  of  the  finger  upon  a 
secret  spring  in  this  walking-stick  and  an  opening 
appears.  The  corn-cob  pipe  is  thrust  therein,  the 
spring  is  closed,  and  General  Buckner  and  his  cane 
and  pipe  trudge  along  happy  in  mutual  affection, 
trust,  and  security. 


Trips  Undertaken  for  Health's  Sake 

Will  be  rendered  more  beneficial,  and  the  fatigues 
of  travel  counteracted,  if  the  voyager  will  take 
along  with  him  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  and 
use  that  protective  and  enabling  tonic,  nerve  in- 
vigorant,  and  appetizer  regularly.  Impurities  in 
air  and  water  are  neutralized  by  it,  and  it  is  a  match, 
less  tranquillizer  and  regulator  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  digestive  organs.  It  counteracts  malaria, 
rheumatism,  and  a  tendency  to  kidney  and  other 
ailments. 


A  Dandy  Thing  to  Sell  I 

I  have  been  doing  so  well  this  summer  selling 
combination  dippers  that  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  others  about  it.  I  have  not  made  as  much 
money  as  some  I  read  about,  but  I  never  make  less 
than  $3.  and  often  $5  a  day  ;  the  dipper  can  be 
used  as  a  fruit-jar  filler  ;  a  plain  dipper  ;  a  fine 
strainer  ;  a  funnel  ;  a  strainer  funnel ;  a  sick-room 
warming-pan,  and  a  pint  measure.  These  eight 
different  uses  makes  the  dipper  such  a  necessary 
article  that  it  sells  at  nearly  every  house,  as  it  is  so 
j  cheap.  You  can  get  a  sample  by  sending,  as  I  did, 
18  two-rent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  etc.,  to  W.  H. 
Baird  &  Co.,  Station  A,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  they 
will  mail  you  a  dipper,  and  you  can  go  right  to 
work.  Any  one  can  make  $3  or  $4  a  day  anywhere. 
A  Reader. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding"  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts— 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  1 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDBAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 

of  all  qualities.     2  854-inch  Duck,  from  7  Cancel 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  ANI>  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGH   IN   HOUR   OP  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streeti, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai, 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Belgic..(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  17 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Gaelic. .(Via  Honolulu) Sat.,  November  21 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Wed.,  December  0 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freigh*   and  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  431  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  October  n,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Oct.  6,  n,  16,  sr,  26, 
31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  M.  Oct.  4,  8, 12, 16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Oct.  6,  10,  14, 18, 22,  26, 
30.  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  slop- 
ing only  at  Port  Harford.  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Oct.  4,  8, 12, 
16,  20.  24,  28,  at  n  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose*  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan  La  Pax, 
and  Guavmas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change  steam- 
ers or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.   CO.        ^   DAYS  ONLY,to 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII,        W^  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  V^S.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  October  15,  at  2  p.  M. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  ii4Montgom« 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamsri, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  "Wednesday. 

PROM  NBW  TOBK: 


Britannic October  14 

Majestic October  21 

Germanic October  28 

Teutonic November  4 


Britannic..... November  n 

Majestic November  18 

Germanic November  25 

Teutonic December  2 


Saloon  rates,  $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.     Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able   terms.    Through  tickets    to    London    and    Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.     Ste-r 
at  low  rates.     Tickets  for  sale  by  ail  the 
and  steamship  agents  Id  San  FrancUec 
H.  MAITLAND  KERc 
to  Broad 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Grinnell-Catherwood  WeddiDg. 
Miss  Jennie  Stanford  Catherwood  and  Dr.  Mor- 
ion Grinnell.  of  New  York  city,  will  be  united  in 
marriage  next  Monday  morning  at  half-past  ten 
o'clock  in  the  Assembly  Hall  at  the  Presidio.  The 
maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss  Azalla  Keyes.  The 
bridesmaids  will  comprise  Miss  Marjorie  Young, 
Miss  Bee  Hooper,  Miss  Fanny  Loughborough, 
Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Emma  Spreckels,  and  Miss 
Alice  Rutherford.  Master  Hoyt  Hastings  and 
Miss  Ethel  Hastings  will  act  as  flower-bearers. 
The  best  man  will  be  the  groom's  brother,  Mr. 
William  M.  Grinnell.  The  ushers  will  be  Mr. 
Callaghan  Byrne,  Mr.  Harry  Pringle,  Mr.  Waller 
Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  George  Loughborough,  Mr. 
John  Barnes,  and  Mr.  Seraraus  Hastings.  A 
breakfast  will  be  served  at  eleven  o'clock,  and 
there  will  be  a  reception  from  one  until  two  o'clock. 
The  regimental  band  will  play.  In  ".he  afternoon 
the  newly  married  couple  will  go  to  Madrone  Villa, 
Rutherford,  Napa  County,  to  pass  their  honey- 
moon. Their  future  home  will  be  in  New  York 
city.  Miss  Catherwood  has  already  received  a 
large  number  of  elegant  gifts.  Dr.  Grinnell  and 
his  brother  arrived  from  the  East  last  Thursday. 
The  latter  will  make  an  extended  visit  to  this  coast. 

The  Lone-Requa  Wedding. 
St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Oakland,  will  be 
the  scene  next  Wednesday  noon  of  the  wedding  of 
Miss  Amy  Requa  and  Captain  O.  F.  Long,  U.  S. 
A.  The  bridal  party  will  be  as  follows  :  Maid  of 
honor.  Miss  Lucy  King,  cousin  of  the  bride  ; 
bridesmaids.  Miss  Ida  Belle  Palmer,  Miss  Jessie 
Glascock,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood, 
Miss  Liuta  Booth,  of  Berkeley,  and  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, of  Santa  Monica  ;  best  man,  Captain  Marion 
P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.  ;  ushers,  Captain  G.  L.  Edie, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A,, 
Lieutenant  L.  R.  Burgess,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant 
R.  C.  Croxton,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Thomas  W. 
Winston,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Cloman, 
U.  S.  A.  The  attendants  of  the  bride  will  all  wear 
modish  pink  gowns  and  the  army  officers  will  ap- 
pear in  the  full-dress  uniform  of  the  service.  After 
the  wedding  there  will  be  a  reception  and  break- 
fast at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Isaac  Lawrence  Requa,  in  Piedmont. 


The  Boardman-Mercado  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Mary  Mercado  and  Mr. 
George  Chauncey  Boardman  will  take  place  at 
noon  next  Tuesday  at  St.  Luke's  Church.  The 
bride  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  R.  B.  Sanchez,  and  the 
groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C. 
Boardman.  Miss  Margaret  S.  Salisbury  will  act 
as  maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  will  be  Miss 
Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Kip,  Miss  Mamie 
Scott,  and  Miss  Julia  Tompkins.  Mr.  Danforth 
Boardman  is  to  be  the  best  man,  and  the  ushers 
will  comprise  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Mr. 
Samuel  Buckbee,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  and  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Gunn.  Rev.  Edgar  J.  Lion  will 
officiate.  After  the  ceremony  the  bridal  party  and 
relatives  of  the  contracting  parties  will  partake  of 
a  breakfast  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Sanchez,  2140 
Sutter  Street.  Late  in  the  afternoon  the  newly 
wedded  couple  will  leave  to  make  a  southern  trip. 


The  Gerstle-Hecht  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Sadie  Hecht  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam L.  Gerstle  will  take  place  at  noon  next  Mon- 
day at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  2100  Washington  Street.  Mr. 
Gerstle  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle, 
of  this  city.  The  wedding  will  be  very  quietly 
celebrated.  Both  Miss  Hecht  and  Mr.  Gerstle  have 
been  the  recipients  of  many  social  courtesies 
recently  in  the  way  of  luncheons  and  dinner-parties. 
After  the  wedding  they  will  leave  for  the  Eastern 
States,  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 


The  Elwert-Van  Laak  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alyda  Van  Laak  and  Dr. 

Charles   P.    Elwert   will  take  place  on  Thursday 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  Team  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
livening  strength. — Latest    United  States 
eminent  Food  Report. 
ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


evening,  October  15th,  at  half-past  eight  o'clock, 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  Lam- 
bert Van  Laak,  2018  Howard  Street.  The  bride's 
sisters,  Misses  Hattie  and  Lottie  Van  Laak,  will  be 
the  bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  will  act 
as  best  man.  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  will  officiate. 
Dr.  Elwert  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Zeile,  of 
this  city.  He  formerly  resided  here,  but  for  the 
past  eight  years  has  been  practicing  his  profession 
in  New  York  city,  where  he  and  his  bride  will  re- 
side. 

♦ 

The  Worden  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden  gave  a  dinner  at  the 
Pacific-Union  Club  last  Thursday  evening  in  honor 
of  Captain  O.  F.  Long,  U.  S.  A.,  the  fiance^  of  Miss 
Amy  Requa,  of  Piedmont.  The  guests  were  seated 
at  a  large  round  table  which  was  artistically  decor- 
ated to  represent  the  insignia  of  the  Quarter- 
master's Department.  The  motive  was  a  huge 
wheel  with  spokes  of  strands  of  glossy  smilax  and 
a  rim  of  Jacqueminot  roses.  Between  each  spoke 
were  long  ribbons  of  red,  white,  and  blue  silk. 
The  immense  hub  was  of  pink  carnations  sur- 
mounted by  an  American  eagle  with  out- 
stretched pinions.  Attached  to  one  side  of 
the  hub  was  Captain  Long's  sword  and  a  large 
golden  key,  crossed,  which  completed  the  em- 
blematic symbol  of  the  department  he  rep- 
resents. The  national  colors  and  crossed  sabres 
ornamented  the  walls,  and  a  string  orchestra  played 
at  intervals  behind  a  hedge  of  tropical  plants.  The 
ensemble  was  greatly  admired.  An  elaborate  menu 
was  discussed,  and  the  evening  was  made  one  of 
genuine  enjoyment.  The  gentlemen  who  were 
invited  to  meet  Captain  Long  were  : 

Captain  Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  G.  L. 
Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Mark  L.  Requa,  Mr.  Jerome  A. 
Hart,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Mr.  Frederick  R.  Webster,  Mr.  George  Crocker,  Mr.  W. 
H.  McKittrick,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Hall,  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan,  Mr.  S.  C.  Buckbee,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr. 
Oscar  T.  Sewall,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Quay,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne, 
Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall. 


A  "Living  Poster"  Exhibition. 
An  exhibition  of  "  Living  Posters  "  was  held  on 
Friday  evening  in  the  Auditorium  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  Building  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Society  for  Christian  Work.  It  was  the 
first  entertainment  of  the  kind  given  here,  and  was 
both  novel  and  interesting.  Some  musical  num- 
bers were  interspersed  between  the  presentation  of 
the  posters.  One  of  the  latter  was  entitled  "  The 
Grasshoppers,"  which  is  the  title  of  a  novel  by  Mrs. 
Andrew  Dean.  The  maiden  was  impersonated  by 
Miss  Sophie  Brannen.  "  February,"  one  of  the 
Harpers  posters,  was  represented  by  Miss  Helen 
Wagner  and  Mr.  George  Cameron.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Church  represented  "March"  in  another 
Ha rper poster.  Miss  Ida  Gibbons  posed  for  "A 
Lady  of  Quality,"  Mrs.  Francis  Hodgson  Burnett's 
new  book.  This  was  a  striking  poster,  as  was 
"  May,"  with  Miss  Bernie  Drown  as  the  central 
figure.  Miss  Isabel  Preston  and  Mr.  George  Den- 
nison  were  the  representatives  of  "  Chimmie  Fad- 
den."  "Foot- Ball"  was  posed  for  by  Miss  Mar- 
guerite JollifFe  and  Mr.  Ray  Sherman,  and  "  The 
Horse  Show  "  was  taken  by  Miss  Ethel  Cohen  and 
Mr.  T.  O'Sullivan.  "The  Bicycle  Girl"  was  pre- 
sented by  Miss  Wade. 


THE    GIRLY-GIRLS    AT    VASSAR. 


Wild   Times  They    have    Over  Athletic   Sports- 

They  Run  and  Jump  and  Utter  Strange 

Yells  at  the  Basket-Bali  Games. 


Track  and  field  athletics,  although  of  recent  in- 
troduction at  Vassar,  bid  fair  to  become  very  popu- 
lar— there  having  been  thirty-nine  entries  for  the 
initial  field-day  which  was  held  last  fall.  This  field- 
day,  which  was  in  the  nature  of  an  experiment, 
proved  a  grand  success.  The  contestants'  knowl- 
edge of  the  canons  of  training  was  somewhat  lim- 
ited (writes  S.  Scoville,  Jr.,  in  the  Outlook),  but 
their  enthusiasm  unbounded.  One  girl  entered  in 
the  broad  jump,  heroically  cut  down  her  water- 
supply  to  a  half-pint  per  diem,  having  read  that 
that  was  the  customary  quantity  imbibed  by  athletes 
in  training  ;  while  all  who  had  brothers  or  cousins 
on  different  college  athletic  teams  wrote  to  them 
for  the  most  approved  methods.  Candy  and  pastry 
became  dreams  of  the  past,  the  delightful  little 
suppers  at  Smith's  were  foregone,  and  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  every  girl  went  "  on  her  mark  trained 
to  the  minute,"  as  they  say  on  the  cinder-path. 

The  day  dawned  cold  and  drizzly,  but  the  con- 
testants were  undaunted.  Men  were  contraband 
articles  on  that  day,  and  the  visiting  list  strictly  sus- 
pended. A  male  member  of  the  faculty,  who  is 
an  enthusiastic  follower  of  athletic  sports,  officiated 
as  referee,  but  with  this  exception  all  the  officials — 
judges,  time -keepers,  starter,  and  scorer  —  were 
girls.  A  banner  was  offered  to  the  class  scoring 
the  greatest  number  of  points,  and  when  at  10:30 
the  starter  sternly  bade  the  competitors  in  the  first 
trial  heat  of  the  hundred-yard  dash  to  "get  set," 
there  was  a  group  of  excited  spectators,  despite  the 
rain,  who  cheered  on  the  representatives  of  their 
respective  classes.  The  two-hundred-and-twenty- 
yard  dash  was  the  only  event  run  off  on  the  cinder- 
path,  the  short  dash,  hurdles,  and  high  and  broad 
jumps  being  held  on  turf.  Taking  into  account  the 
facts  that  the  events  were  held  in  a  cold  rain  and  on 


a  slippery  turf,  and  that  none  of  the  competitors 
wore  spiked  shoes  or  had  ever  received  even  the 
most  elementary  instruction  in  how  to  run  or  jump, 
the  times  and  distances  were  excellent.  The 
hurdle  race  was  run  over  the  usual  distance  for  the 
high  hurdles — one  hundred  and  twenty  yards — but 
instead  of  being  the  regulation  three  feet  six 
inches  were  but  two  feet  in  height.  The  two  girls 
who  came  together  in  the  finals  Had  each  evolved 
in  some  unknown  way  a  very  fair  "  hurdle  step," 
and  the  race  resulted  in  a  neck-and-neck  finish 
that  set  the  spectators  wild  with  excitement.  The 
performance  in  the  high  jump  was  much  belter 
than  it  appears  on  paper,  for,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  competitors  wear  bloomers  of  the  most  ample 
kind,  the  bar  has  to  be  cleared  some  four  inches  to 
allow  for  the  sweep  of  these  nether  garments.  In 
the  future  some  ingenious  athlete  will  reduce  her 
bloomer  circumference  by  two  or  three  inches,  and 
the  Vassar  record  for  the  high  jump  will  be  broken. 

The  Vassar  records  are  as  follows,  accepting  as 
records  the  best  time  or  distance  made  in  prac- 
tice. With  them  are  compared  the  Yale  records 
for  the  same  events,  the  two  practically  represent- 
ing the  best  athletic  performance  of  our  American 
men  and  women  : 

Vassar  Records.  Yale  Records, 

Event.  Time  or  Dist.        Event.  Time  or  Dist. 

100-yd.  dash 13  sec.         100-yd.  dash 10  sec. 

220yd.  dash 33  sec.         220-yd.  dash 22  sec. 

120-yd.  hurdle .21  sec.  120-yd.  hurdle.. .  .15  4-5  sec. 

High  jump 4  ft.  8  in.     High  jump 5  ft.  10  in. 

Broad  jump 15  ft.  Broad  jump 23  ft. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  eventful  field  day  came 
the  basket-ball  contests  for  the  championship  of 
the  college.  This  is  the  game  par  excellence  at 
Vassar.  Each  class  is  represented  by  an  eleven, 
and,  counting  substitutes  and  candidates  for  places, 
nearly  seventy-five  girls  play  the  game  and  are  in 
training  for  the  class  matches.  Total  abstinence 
from  all  indigestible  dainties  and  early  hours  are 
insisted  upon  by  the  different  feminine  "  coachers  " 
who  rule  the  fortunes  of  each  team.  The  cham- 
pionship match  is  a  most  important  affair,  as  the 
winners  in  the  finals  become  the  champions  of  the 
college  for  a  year,  and  have  the  proud  privilege  of 
wearing  a  rose  and  gray  'varsity  "  V  "  on  sweater 
and  jersey  front,  an  honor  which  is  esteemed  as 
highly  at  Vassar  as  the 'varsity  "Y"  at  Yale  or 
"  blue  "  at  Oxford. 

Long  before  the  game  was  called,  the  side-lines 
were  crowded  with  adherents  of  the  different 
classes,  each  decked  with  streamers  of  class  colors 
and  well  primed  with  class  cheers,  fearfully  and 
wonderfully  composed,  after  the  fashion  of  all 
class  cheers.  "  Hippity-Bus  !  Hippity-Bus  !  What- 
in-the-world-is-the-matter-with-us  ?  "  vociferously 
question  a  group  of  "97  girls,  and  reassuringly  an- 
swer their  own  question,  as  soon  as  they  can  re- 
cover breath,  by  "  Nothing- at -all  1  Nothing-at- 
all  I  We  -  are  -  the  -  girls  -  that  -  play  -  basket  -  ball ! 
Ninety-Seven  !  I "  While  '96  chortles  defiance  from 
the  other  end  of  the  field  with  :  "  Rah  1  Rah  ! 
Rah  I  Rah  I  Rah  1  Rah  !  V-A-S-S-A-R  !  Ninety- 
Six  !  I  "  Finally  the  two  teams  which  have  been 
drawn  for  the  preliminary  match  file  on  the  field, 
and  the  uproar  becomes  deafening.  Various  origi- 
nal basket-ball  songs  are  chanted  loudly  from  the 
side-lines,  which  the  singers  fondly  imagine  will 
hearten  their  eleven  and  strike  terror  to  the 
minds  of  their  opponents.  The  teams  are 
clothed  in  sweaters,  blouses,  bloomers,  and 
tennis  -  shoes,  and  the  full  puffed  sleeves  of 
the  former  prove  fashion  to  be  all  -  power- 
ful even  on  a  basket-ball  field.  Each  girl 
wears  her  class  colors  attached  to  the  dangling 
braids  which  adorn  every  head.  A  number  of 
players  on  crutches,  fresh  from  the  infirmary  with 
sprained  ankles,  and  the  presence  of  the  resident 
physician  of  the  college  with  a  roll  of  bandages 
and  bottle  of  liniment,  prepared  for  similar  emer- 
gencies, lend  a  genuine  foot-ball  atmosphere  to  the 
scene.  The  team  lines  up.  Each  player  takes  her 
place  as  a  link  in  the  long,  irregular  double  chain 
that  stretches  from  goal  to  goal.  The  referee  tosses 
the  ball  into  the  middle  of  the  field  to  the  six  rival 
forwards  who  are  grouped  there.  One  active  little 
figure  leaps  high  in  the  air,  seizes  the  ball  with  a 
cat-like  motion,  and  has  passed  it  to  a  back  stationed 
behind  her,  almost  before  the  spectators  have  real- 
ized that  the  ball  is  in  play.  A  long  double  pass, 
a  feint,  a  criss-cross  pass,  and  the  ball  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  "pitcher,"  one  of  whom  is  stationed 
beside  each  goal.  Five  seconds  the  pitcher  has  in 
which  to  essay  a  goal.  Very  deliberately  she  poises 
the  ball  in  one  hand,  measures  the  distance  with 
her  eye — a  quick  motion,  and  the  ball  flies  up  be- 
yond the  outstretched  hands  of  the  opposing  play- 
ers, who  leap  to  intercept  it,  and  falls  true  in  the 
basket — the  first  goal.  What  a  storm  of  cheers 
goes  up  as  the  ball  is  brought  back  to  the  referee 
to  be  put  in  play  again  I  And  so  the  game  con- 
tinues, with  varying  fortunes.  Each  game  consists 
of  four  ten-minute  quarters,  with  five  minutes'  in- 
termission between  the  quarters.  During  the 
game,  the  remaining  teams,  who  are  to  play  next, 
lie  around  on  the  side  lines  well  swathed  in  blankets, 
watching  the  play,  eager  to  obtain  a  line  upon  the 
methods  of  their  antagonists,  while  the  captains 
and  coaches  move  around  giving  their  teams  last 
words  of  advice  and  warning. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order,    J,  W.  Carmany,  35  Kearny  Street. 
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LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


-OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  TEAR  HOUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like*  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WAEFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors* 


HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 


Is  indisputably  the  most  select  family  and 
tourist  hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  borne  comfort  and  hospit- 
able treatment  at  the  Pleasanton  which  Is 
rarely  met  with  in  a  hotel.  Elegantly  ap- 
pointed ;  sanitary  plumbing;  cuisine  per- 
fect; rates  reduced;  recently  thoroughly 
renovated. 
O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 


Good   Appetite 

Is  restored  and  the  disordered 
Stomach  and  Liver  invigorated  by  taking 
a  small  wineglassful,  before  meals,  of  the 
celebrated 

PERUVIAN 
BITTERS 


BOUND    VOLUMES 


The  Argonaut 


From  1877  to  1896. 


VOLUMES   I.   TO    XXXVIII. 


The  Thirty-eighth  Volume  is  now  ready. 
Complete  sets  of  Bound  Volumes,  from  Vol- 
ume I.  to  Volume  XXXVIII.  inclusive,  can  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  this  paper.  With 
the  exception  of  several  of  the  earlier  vol- 
umes, which  are  rare,  the  price  is  $5.00  per 
volume.  Call  at  or  address  the  Business 
Office  of  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co.,  346 
Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


October  5,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  first  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
take  place  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
December  4th.  The  cotillion  will  be  led  by  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway  and  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury. 

The  patronesses  of  the  Monday  Evening  Dancing 
Class  will  give  their  first  dance  in  Golden  Gate 
Hall,  Monday  evening,  November  30ih.  The  Mon- 
day Evening  Dancing  Class  is  not  a  club.  A  lim- 
ited number  of  ladies  give,  at  their  own  expense, 
these  early  dances  to  their  young  friends.  The  list 
of  patronesses  is  diminished  this  winter  by  the 
withdrawal  of  several  who  are  in  mourning,  but  no 
new  names  have  been  added. 

A  concert  was  given  at  the  Burlingame  Club  last 
Sunday  afternoon,  which  was  enjoyed  by  many  of 
the  members  and  their  friends. 

The  Fortnightly  Club  of  Oakland  will  give  its 
first  dance  of  this  season  at  Masonic  Hall  next 
Friday  evening.  The  future  parties  will  be  held  in 
the  ball-room  of  the  Ebell  Society.  A  leap-year 
party  will  be  given  on  December  31st. 

The  Deux  Temps  Club,  of  Oakland,  will  hold  its 
first  party  in  the  new  ball-room  of  the  Ebell  Society 
on  Tuesday  evening,  October  27th.  The  club  will 
give  a  leap-year  party  on  December  27th. 

Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  will  give  a  candy-sale 
and  musicale  at  her  residence,  1450  Sacramento 
Street,  next  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  of  the  Maria  Kip 
Orphanage. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Rafael  Hunt  Club, 
a  race  will  take  place  at  the  San  Clemente  track  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  ioih,  between  two 
road-horses  belonging  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks  and  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Wise.  The  race  is  for  five  hundred  dol- 
lars a  side.  There  will  be  other  running  and  trot- 
ting races  also. 

The  Mercantile  Library  Auxiliary  are  about  to 
give  a  progressive  euchre-party  in  the  library  rooms 
in  the  last  week  of  October. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  entertained  a  number 
of  ladies  at  luncheon  on  Friday  at  her  residence, 
2226  Clay  Street. 

Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister  gave  a  small,  informal 
tea  last  Monday  at  the  residence  of  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Peter  Decker,  2127  Pacific  Avenue.  The 
affair  was  complimentary  to  Mrs.  William  Ferree 
Timlow,  of  Philadelphia,  who  is  here  on  a  visit  to 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan.  Quite 
a  number  of  friends  of  the  honored  guest  of  the 
day  called  to  greet  her  and  passed  the  afternoon 
very  pleasantly. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  entertained  a  large  party 
of  friends  at  luncheon  last  Wednesday  at  her  Bur- 
lingame villa. 

The  Club  of  Twenty,  a  new  organization  of 
twenty  young  men,  held  their  first  party  of  this 
season  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  H.  Albert  Mau, 
2215  Broadway,  on  Friday  evening,  September 
25th. 

An  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  lady  managers  of  that  institution  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  on  Saturday  afternoon,  October 
17th.  It  will  be  a  performance  of  a  charming 
operetta,  "  The  Rival  Queens,"  which  was  pre- 
sented across  the  bay  by  the  children  of  Alameda 
with  great  success  some  months  ago.  The  music 
was  composed  by  Charles  H.  McCurrie  and  the 
libretto  written  by  Miss  Camilla  E.  Lies.  The 
first  production  was  given  under  the  management 
of  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Tilden,  and  she  has  again  as- 
sumed the  direction  of  the  performance  for  the 
San  Francisco  charity.  The  operetta  is  a  fairy 
story,  prettily  told  and  accompanied  by  appro- 
priate and  pleasing  music,  and  nearly  one  hundred 
children  will  take  part  in  it.  The  entertainment 
will  be  a  novel  and  pretty  one,  and  this,  together 
with  the  deserving  character  of  the  charity  to  be 
benefited,  should  insure  a  large  attendance. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resumg  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Alexander  have  come  up 
from  Del  Monte,  and  are  stopping  for  a  few  weeks  at  the 
old  Crocker  homestead  on  California  Street.  As  Hattie 
Crocker,  Mrs.  Alexander  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
girls  in  San  Francisco.  Although  she  has  lived  so  much 
away  in  her  New  York  home,  she  has  lost  none  of  her 
popularity  here,  judging  from  the  streams  of  ladies  who 
call  on  her  afternoons. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  have  returned  from 
Castle  Crag  to  Del  Monte,  where  they  wuM  remain  until 
they  return  to  New  York,  which  will  he  soon. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green,  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  and  Miss 
Ives  were  in  Paris  at  last  accounts. 

Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels  has  returned  from  Honolulu  after 
an  absence  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  returned  from  Paris  last 
Saturday. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  have  arrived  at  their 
home  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  J.  Spence,  of  San  Jose\  are  staying 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  prior  to  their  departure  for  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Doe  and  Miss  Margaret  Doe  are  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Lizzie  and 
Gertrude  Carroll  have  returned  from  a  visit  to  friends  in 
San  Jose. 

Dr.  M.  Herzstein  will  leave  next  spring  to  visit  the 
principal  clinics  in  Europe,  and  will  be  away  four  months. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Fisher  came  over  from  Oakland 


on  Thursday,  and  will  reside  at  1812  Van  Ness  Avenue 
until  they  go  East. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine  returned  to  the  city  last  Thurs- 
day, after  a  fortnight's  visit  to  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  at 
Burlingame. 

Consul  and  Mrs.  L.  de  Lalande  are  expected  to  return 
from  Paris  in  a  few  days.  While  in  Paris,  Consul  de 
Lalande  was  decorated  with  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Roe  and  Mr.  Edward  Roe  are  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton, for  the  season.  Miss  Anna  Roe,  who 
recently  returned  from  Europe,  is  with  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Owen,  Miss  Alice  Owen,  and  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Owen  will  reside  at  the  California  Hotel  during 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  of 
Oakland,  will  go  to  Philadelphia  this  month  to  make  a 
prolonged  visit. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Belden  will  soon  leave  to  visit  friends  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  a  prolonged  visit  to  Enrope. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  Miss  Mollis 
Thomas  have  returned  to  the  city,  after  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Gardner  T.  Lawton  and  Miss  Lawton  have  re- 
turned from  a  prolonged  visit  in  Napa  Valley,  and  will 
reside  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  returned  to  the 
city,  and  are  occupying  the  residence  of  Mrs.  F.  A. 
Frank,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  family  will  reside  at  1414 
California  Street  during  the  winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Plummer  and  Mr.  Melville  Plum- 
mer  have  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Philip  N.  Lilienthal  and  family  returned  from 
Europe  last  Sunday,  after  an  absence  of  five  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McCoppin  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman,  Miss  Leontiue  Blakeman,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Keeney  will  leave  soon  for  New  York  city, 
where  they  will  pass  the  winter.  They  will  visit  relatives 
iu  Missouri  and  Kentucky  en  route. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R,  Cluness  and  Miss  Cluness  will  go 
to  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  on  October  15th  for  the  winter 
season. 

Mr.  A.  D.  Sharon  and  Miss  May  Sharon  arrived  in 
New  York  city  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francisco  Ojeda  have  taken  rooms  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter,  commencing  next 
Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Foster  went  to  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton last  Thursday  to  reside  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Edward  H.  Kittredge  and  Miss  Kittredge  have 
returned  to  their  Oakland  home,  after  passing  several 
months  at  Villa  Tres  Encinos,  near  Los  Gatos. 

Miss  S.  M.  Throckmorton  returned  to  the  city  last 
Thursday,  and  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  E.  B.  Garber,  who 
passed  the  summer  in  Napa  Valley,  are  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Adams  will  occupy  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  J.  N.  Knowles,  in  Oakland,  during  the  absence 
of  the  latter  in  the  East. 

Mr.  D.  B.  Davidson  has  returned  from  San  Rafael  and 
is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter.  Mrs.  David- 
son went  East  last  Thursday,  and  will  return  this  monih 
with  her  daughter.  Miss  Stella  Davidson,  who  is  attend- 
ing school. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  returned  to  the  city  last  Thursday, 
and  has  taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Everson  have  returned  to  Oak- 
land, after  passing  the  summer  at  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  James  Newell  Odell,  nee  Partridge,  will  receive  on 
Fridays  in  October  at  her  residence,  2711  Buchanan 
Street. 

Mr.  O.  M.  Brennan,  manager  of  the  Hotel  Pleasanton, 
has  returned  from  the  East  after  an  absence  of  several 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Mclvor  and  Miss  Selfridge,  of  Mission  San  Jose*, 
are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  Covington  Johnson  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
City  of  Mexico. 

Miss  Jennie  Catherwood  returned  from  Madrone  Villa, 
Napa  County,  last  Wednesday  evening  to  prepare  for  her 
wedding. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  are  : 
Miss  E.  F.  Adams,  Miss  A.  G.  Adams,  and  Miss  M.  L. 
Adams,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Perkins,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  F.  J.  Seabright  and  Mr.  R.  L. 
Martin,  of  New  Zealand ;  and  Mr.  H.  Renjes,  of  Hono- 
lulu. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle  and  Miss  Helen  Van  Winkle 
have  returned  from  a  two  months'  visit  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mrs.  Cannichael-Carr  and  son  have  returned  to  their 
home,  1712  Sacramento  Street.  Mrs.  Carr  has  been  in 
Europe  for  the  past  four  months,  visiting  relatives  in 
England,  France,  and  Italy.  She  also  attended  the  fourth 
cycle  of  the  "Ring  des  Nibelungen"  at  Bayreuth,  and 
spent  a  delightful  time  with  friends  in  Munich. 

Mrs.  Frank  S.  Johnson  leaves  for  Coronado  Beach 
next  week,  and  will  not  return  to  San  Rafael  until  early 
in  the  spring.  She  will  be  accompanied  by  her  infant 
son,  who  recently  recovered  from  an  attack  of  pneu- 
monia. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Brigadier- General  James  W,  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  an  extension  of  one  month  on  his  leave  of 
absence. 

Rear-Admiral  J.  S.  Skerrett.  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  is  visit- 
ing friends  at  Hamilton,  Va. 

Major  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Groesbeck,  U.  S.  A.,  are  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter  season. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Coulson,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  are 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Lieutenant  James  E,  Nolan,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  four  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Delamere  Skerrett,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Davis,  Fifth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  who  were  married  at  Fort  Warren  on  September 
8th,  are  expected  at  Alcatraz  Island  soon.  Mrs,  Davis 
was  formerly  Miss  Margaret  Schenck,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain A.  D.  Schenck,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S.  A. 

Miss  Katherine  Kelton,  daughter  of  the  late  General 
J.  C.  Kelton,  U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  friends  at  Cape  May 
Point,  N.  J. 

Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  U.  S.  N„  are  at 
Jackson,  Miss. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Morong,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Dr.  John  B.  Hamilton,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  detached 
from  duty  at  the  Marine  Hospital  in  Chicago  and  ordered 
to  the  Marine  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

Major  J. JR..  Brinckle,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  will  reside  per- 
manently in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  William  Stephenson,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S. 


A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Vancouver  Barracks, 
Wash.,  and  ordered  to  Fort  Sheridan.  111. 

Lieutenant  John  S.  Knlp,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
and  ordered  to  Vancouver  Barracks. 

Lieutenant  Willougbby  Walke,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  returned  to  New  York,  after  an  absence  of  six 
months  in  Europe. 

Lieutenant  Garland  N.  Whistler,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  passing  his  leave  of  absence  at  Pompton  Lakes, 
N.J. 

Major-General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
here  from  the  East  last  Saturday  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
of  the  fortifications  of  this  harbor,  with  a  view  to 
recommending  an  increase  of  armament.  He  was  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  Mr.  Sherman 
Miles,  Captain  F.  Michler,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  aid- 
de-camp.  Major  J.  Van  R.  Hoff.  surgeon,  TJ.  S.  A., 
Mrs.  Hoff,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Wiborg.  All  of  the 
party,  except  General  Miles,  visited  Del  Monte  last 
Monday.  They  left  the  city  on  Thursday  to  visit 
Southern  California. 

Colonel  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  temporarily 
commanding  the  Department  of  California,  has  made 
the  following  assignments  of  batteries  of  the  Third  Ar- 
tillery, recently  ordered  to  this  department  from  the 
East :  Batteries  E,  G,  H,  and  K,  to  the  Presidio  ;  Bat- 
teries D  and  L,  to  Alcatraz  Island  ;  Battery  A,  to  Fort 
Mason. 

Major  John  Van  R.  Hoff,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  report  for  duty  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 

Captain  Charles  Willcox,  Assistant-Surgeon.  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  temporary  duty  at  Fort  Myer,  Va. 

Captain  Robert  R.  Stevens,  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort 
Yellowstone  and  ordered  to  report  for  assignment  as 
quartermaster  at  the  Presidio. 

Paymaster  W.  W.  Barry,  U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  for  duty  at  Mare  Island,  where  he 
was  stationed  eight  years  ago. 

Assistant- Paymaster  G.  G.  Siebels,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  Independence. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  B.  C,  Sampson,  U.  S.  N„ 
has  been  detached  from  the  Plrilodelph ia,  ordered  home, 
and  granted  three  months'  leave. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  W.  P.  Winchell,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Enterprise  and  ordered  to  the 
Philadelphia. 

Lieutenant  William  F.  Hancock,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Washington 
University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  ordered  to  join  his  bat- 
tery. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Kilbourne,  U.  S.  A.,  were 
at  the  California  Hotel  several  days  during  the  past  week. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Kirkman,  U.  S.  A., 
have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  an  extension  of  six  months  on  his  pres- 
ent leave  of  absence,  owing  to  continued  illness,  and  has 
permission  to  leave  the  Department  of  the  East. 

Lieutenant  J.  R.  Binns,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Ensign  Victor  Blue,  U.  S.  N.,  has  reported  for  duty  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Ensign  C.  F.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  steel-inspection  duty  at  Munhall,  Pa.,  and  ordered 
to  report  for  duty  on  the  Monterey  on  October  19th. 

Ensign  A.  Rust,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached  from  the 
Monterey,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three  months'  leave 
of  absence. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Graham,  wife  of  Colonel  Graham,  TJ. 
S.  A.,  and  the  Misses  Graham  will  pass  the  winter  at 
Berkeley. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Blunt,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Blunt,  Fifth  Artil- 
lery, TJ.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  her  parents,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  H. 
Eccleston,  at  Clifton,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Cantwell,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Cantwell,  TJ. 
S.  R.  C.  S.,  is  at  Blue  Ridge  Springs,  Va.,  with  her  son. 


USE    ONLY 

MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

<%IFORE  THB  PUBLIC  SINCE    1808. 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL   SUBSTITUTES! 


THERE  ARE  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  til  r  A  L  9 

Louis  Roederer 


The  public  is  cordially  invited  to  attend  the  lay- 
ing of  the  corner-stone  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphan- 
age, corner  of  Lake  Street  and  Seventh  Avenue,  at 
three  o'clock  Sunday  afternoon,  October  4lh.  The 
ceremony  promises  to  be  unusually  interesting  and 
impressive,  for  in  addition  to  the  bishop  and  many 
of  the  clergy  of  this  diocese,  several  bishops  from 
neighboring  dioceses  will  be  present.  The  service 
will  be  entirely  choral,  and  the  music  will  be  led  by 
the  choir  of  Grace  Church.  The  California,  Sacra- 
mento, and  Sutro  lines  run  within  a  short  distance 

of  the  lot. 

*  ♦  *  — 

—  When  you  are  looking  around  for 
presents,  don't  fail  to  call  at  Hirscbman's,  No.  10 
Post  Street,  his  stock  of  diamond-jewelry,  silver- 
ware, etc.,  is  rich  and  entirely  new. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  psr- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.    Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


A  "  grand  campaign  concert"  will  be  given  by 
the  young  ladies  of  the  Suffrage  Association  at 
Metropolitan  Hall,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October 
6th.  The  proceeds  are  to  be  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  campaign  fund.  An  interesting  programme 
will  be  presented  by  native  sons  and  daughters. 
Among  those  who  will  take  part  are  Miss  Mary 
Mann,  Mr.  Benjamin  Tutile,  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker Club. 


No   lamp    is    a   good    one 
without  its  particular  chimney. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num- 
ber to  get ;   sent  free. 

■■  Pearl    top  "or     (t  pearl 
glass." 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Champagne 

Stands  Pre-Eminent 


Finest  in  the  World 


"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry.  Dry.  Rich. 

ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and   Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDCE    &    CO. 

Mhrchaht  Tailors, 
633  MARKET  STREET  (  Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


FOR  SALE. 

A  California  Country  Home 


Just  the  Place  for  One  Desiring- 

an   Outdoor  Life  in  an   Ideal 

Climate. 


A  man  of  means  who  Is  brain-weary  and 
who  desires  to  live  In  the  country,  and  grow 
young  again,  can  find  an  Ideal  home  In  the 
pure  atmosphere  of  Santa  Cruz  County  upon 
a  ranch  of  ninety  acre?.  The  ranch  haB  upon 
it  a  commodious  residence  fully  furnished, 
and  with  modern  improvements  ;  a  good 
barn,  and  all  necessary  out-bulldlngs.  The 
orchards  are  planted  to  apples,  olives,  nuts, 
and  prunes,  all  bearing,  with  sufficient  yield 
to  give  a  man  all  the  outdoor  occupation  he 
desires.  Situated  not  far  from  a  railroad 
station. 

On  the  place  are  horses,  cows,  poultry, 
wagons,  carts,  and  all  needful  farming  im- 
plements. Immediate  possession.  The 
owner's  reason  for  Belling  Is  that  he  has  re- 
covered his  health  here  and  desires  to  re- 
turn to  active  business. 

Parties  desiring  such  a  home  may  address 
E.  K.  AXSIP  &  CO., 
Boom  No.  9,  Mills  F 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


WILL  BE 


Resumed  in  November 


Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 

From  San  Francisco 
Initial  Trip  Nov.  7 

Mondays  and  Thursdays 

From  New  Orleans 
Trip  Nov.  9 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


'  Sure.     He's 


Residents  of  California  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  who  have  planned  for  Eastern 
tours  previous  to  the  date  named,  should 
keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
return  trip  can  be  arranged  for  SUNSET 
LIMITED  without  additional  cost.  A 
trip  across  the  continent  via  the  popu- 
lar Sunset  Route,  in  a  Pullman  vesti- 
buled  train  of  palatial  elegance,  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  can  be 
suggested  for  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
man,  is  a  good  fortune  that  falls  but  rarely 
to  the  average  lot.  Don't  forget  this  when 
purchasing  your  ticket. 


EnameledWatches 

For  Ladies! 

Just  the  daintiest,  tiniest 
gift  watches  imaginable — 
"Elfins,"  we  call  them. 
Charming  colors  for  even- 
ing gowns.  A  lovely  brooch 
goes  with  each  one,  so 
that  the  watch  may  be 
worn  from  the  shoulder, 
and  the  time  conveniently 
seen.  These,  and  hundreds 
of  other  styles,  at  our  new 
store.  %%z%%%%-.i%z%%%%%%% 

THE  WATERBURY  WATCH  CO. 
Mills  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

«w4 


BANK   FITTINCS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Franciico. 


"  On  the  level,  is  he  crooked  ? 
wrong,  all  right." — New  York  Sun. 

Jonesy—"  How  is  Mugler  belting  on  the  elec- 
tion?" Smitty —  "With  his  mouth."— Roxb ury 
Gazette. 

He — "' It  takes  three  generations  to  make  a  gen- 
tleman." She—**  And  six  figures"— Indianapolis 
Journal. 

He — "  My  life  without  you  will  be  a  lonely  one." 
The  heiress— "  But  think  how  busy  you  will  have  to 
be  !  " — Life. 

She  knew  :  She—"  They  say  he  married  her  for 
her  figure."  He—"  That  was  quite  natural."  She 
— "  Oh,  no,  it  wasn't."— Pick-Me-  Up. 

The  doctor—"  It's  twins,  sir."  Young  husband— 
"  I  might  have  known  it  ;  it's  ray  wife's  hobby  that 
two  can  live  as  cheaply  as  one." — Puck. 

Mrs.  G.  (as  her  husband  departs  for  a  club  raeet- 
iog) — "  If  you're  any  later  than  midnight,  I  sha'n't 
speak  to  you  I  "  G. — "  I  hope  you  won't,  dear  I  " 
— Bazar. 

First  shade  —  "Where  is  St.  Peter  to-day?" 
Second  shade—"  Sh  I  He's  trying  to  make  a  wheel 
out  of  a  couple  of  halos,  and  they  won't  stay  filled 
with  air." — Puck. 

"  Here,"  said  the  clerk,  "  is  a  novel  that  would 

be  very  suitable "    "What  I'm  looking  for," 

said  the  New  Woman,  blandly,  "  is  something  un- 
suitable ! " — Puck. 

Alice — "I  heard  something  about  you,  to-day." 
Maud — "  Yes  ;  this  new  lining  they  are  using  in 
dresses  makes  a  frightful  noise,  doesn't  it?" — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

Knickerbocker — "Were  you  knocked  speechless 
when  you  collided  with  that  stone?"  Bloomer — 
"  No  ;  but  ray  wheel  was  knocked  spokeless." — 
Norristown  Herald. 

"  All  I  ask,"  said  the  man  with  the  business 
glint  in  bis  eye,  "  is  that  they  will  give  me  plenty 
of  rope."  Then  it  was  that  they  recognized  him 
as  a  manufacturer  of  campaign  cigars.  —  India- 
napolis Journal. 

Pruyn — "  How  did  the  Fat  Woman  and  Living 
Skeleton  come  to  marry  ?  "  Phreques — "  Well, 
you  see,  he  said  that  he  just  doted  on  Junoesque 
women,  and  she  declared  that  her  affinity  must  be 
spirituelle." — Puck. 

Managing  editor — "Send  the  chief  artist  out  on 
that  suicide  story,  will  you?"  Assistant — "Not 
safe,  I'm  afraid.  He's  drunk  to-day."  Managing 
editor—"  That  so  ?  Well — then  have  him  make  a 
poster  for  us  I  " — Truth. 

Private — "  May  I  have  a  furlough  for  a  day  ? 
We  slaughter  our  hogs  to-morrow."  Sergeant — 
"All  right.  If  you  want  to  stay  a  day  or  two 
longer,  just  send  me  word — but  wrap  it  up  care- 
fully."— Fliegende  Blatter. 

"  How  did  you  get  in  there,  in  the  first  place  ?  " 
asked  the  rescuers,  who  had  pulled  Mr.  Kerrigan 
from  the  canal.  "  Be  way  av  the  top,"  said  Mr. 
Kerrigan.  However,  it  was  too  late  to  throw  him 
in  again. — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"  What  would  you  say  to  a  good,  steady  job  of 
work  ?  "  asked  the  kind  woman.  "  What  would  I 
say  to  a  job  of  work  ?  "  repeated  Perry  Patettic  ; 
"  missus,  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  repeat 
to  a  lady  what  I  would  say  to  it." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

"  Pat,  what  has  become  of  the  potatoes  I  told 
you  to  plant?"  "Oi  got  rid  of  'em,  sorr.  The 
petayty-bugs  was  threatened,  an'  Oi  tuk  'em  up  so's 
whin  they  got  here  they'd  pash  on.  Whin  they've 
pashed  on,  Oi'll  plant  'em  agin.  Th'  only  waa  to 
keep  off  thim  petayty-bugs,  sorr,  is  to  fool  'em." — 
Bazar. 

This  is  the  way  the  railway  man  heard  it :  "At 
what  time  shortly  before  noon  is  it  3  o'clock  ?  At 
a  quarter  of  12,  because  a  quarter  of  12  is  3."  And 
this  is  the  way  he  worked  it  off  on  his  friends  : 
"  At  what  time  shortly  before  noon  is  it  3  o'clock  ? 
At  11:45,  because  11:45  is  3-  It  doesn't  sound 
right,  either,  blame  it,  but  that's  the  way  I  heard 
it." — Chicago  Tribune. 


Consumption  Cored. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using, 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes,  tea  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children 
St«dman's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething 
period. 


FALL    AND    WINTER 


ARRIVING    DAILY    AT  .  . 


THE    WONDER 

MILLINERY    STORE. 

Specialty  in  Paradise,  Aigrettes,  and  Ostrich  Plunies,  Boas  and  Capes. 
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THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FUR  1896 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail %. . .  917 .  00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.0O 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner'a  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bound  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Thrice-a-Week  N.  Y.  World  (democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. .  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5". 75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Llppincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail '  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 


MANUFACTURED  BV 

^SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY. 

L  5WJMA51CALf^/ 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.    Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  famishes 
Newspaper  Ch'npings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


TERRACOTTA 
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FIRE  PROOFING 
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WORKS,  LINCOLN  CAL. 
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Is  There  a  '  fa 

Silent  Silver  the  views  of  various  authorities  on  the 
Vote?  probabilities  of  the  campaign.     The  Argo- 

naut has  been  criticised  for  its  failure  to  take  an  optimistic 
view  of  the  Republican  chances  of  success.  But  we  fail  to 
see  what  is  accomplished,  in  politics  or  in  any  other  strug- 
gle in  life,  by  looking  at  things  not  as  they  are,  but  as  you 
wish  them  to  be. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  the  result  of  this  campaign 
is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  first  place,1  the  Republican 
party  is  not  fighting  the  old  Democratic  party  against  which 
it  has  measured  swords  for  so  many  years.     The  child  born 


of  the  Chicago  Convention's  travail  is  a  sort  of  Siamese 
twin.  It  consists  of  a  portion  of  the  Democratic  party  and 
most  of  the  Populistic  party.  No  man  can  tell  how  much  of 
the  old-line  Democratic  party  will  be  found  in  line  behind 
the  Bryan  and  Sewall  banner ;  no  one  knows  how  much 
of  it  will  march  to  the  polls  bearing  ballots  for  Palmer  and 
Buckner  ;  no  one  can  say  how  much  of  it  will  stay  at  home. 
That  is  one  factor  which  makes  precedent  or  political  lore 
useless  in  forecasting  this  campaign.  Then  comes  the  Pop- 
ulistic wing  of  the  Popocratic  party.  There  is  a  split  there, 
and  Thomas  Watson,  the  candidate  for  the  Vice-Presidency, 
has  neglected  no  opportunity  to  stir  up  more  trouble.  There 
is  a  bitter  fight  in  the  South  between  the  old-line  Democrats 
and  the  Populists,  for  the  old-line  Democrats  represent  what 
we  in  California  have  always  called  "  the  chivalry  element," 
while  the  Populislic-Democratic  combination  represents 
what  the  haughty  Southerners  have  always  called  "poor 
white  trash."  There  have  already  been  numerous  affrays  in 
the  South  between  adherents  of  these  two  factions,  resulting 
frequently  in  bloodshed,  and  not  infrequently  in  loss  of  life. 
This  shows  that  the  situation,  even  in  the  South,  is  difficult 
to  forecast. 

We  believe  that  all  of  the  New  England  States  will  go 
sweepingly  Republican,  and  that  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  will  also  poll  large  Republican 
majorities.  But  the  fact  remains  that  while  those  States,  as 
voiced  through  their  newspapers,  are  overwhelmingly  for 
McKinley  and  sound  money,  there  is  a  deep-rooted  belief 
in  the  minds  of  large  employers  of  labor  that  their  work- 
ingmen,  although  silent,  are  inclined  to  vote  for  Bryan. 
This  impression  is  very  strong  among*  the  employers  of 
labor  throughout  the  Eastern  States. 

In  fact,  the  only  large  employers  of  labor  who  are  cer- 
tain that  their  employees  are  honestly  and  earnestly  in 
favor  of  sound  money  are  the  great  railroad  corporations. 
They  have  told  their  employees  that  if  the  United  States 
abandons  the  gold  standard,  the  railroads  will  still  have  to 
pay  the  interest  on  their  vast  bonded  indebtedness  in  gold  ; 
that  they  will  receive  silver  in  payment  for  carrying  passen- 
gers and  freight ;  that  in  most  of  the  States  their  rates  are 
fixed  by  law,  so  that  they  can  not  raise  them  ;  that  therefore 
they  would  be  obliged  to  discharge  many  of  their  em- 
ployees and  cut  down  the  wages  of  those  whom  they  retain. 
This  is  an  argumentum  ad  homine?n  which  has  not  failed  of 
its  effect.  It  is  reasonable,  too.  The  railroad  employees 
all  see  that  the  companies  will  receive  their  earnings  in  sil- 
ver, that  they  must  pay  their  bonded  indebtedness  in  gold, 
and  that  they  can  not  raise  their  rates.  Therefore  the  em- 
ployees of  the  railroad  companies  are  working  tooth  and 
nail  for  sound  money.  But  they  are  the  only  large  body  of 
workingmen  in  the  country  concerning  whose  intentions 
their  employers  have  no  doubt.  All  the  rest  are  silent.  Are 
they  going  to  cast  silent  silver  votes? 

It  is  somewhat  refreshing  to  find  amid  the  mass  of  speeches 
„  that  are  being  delivered  on  the  silver  ques- 

Frank  Newlands  6  ^ 

on  Free  tion,  one  that  treats  the  subject  from  a  new 

Silver.  point  of  view  and  presents   the  old  argu- 

ments in  new  lights.  This  has  been  achieved  by  Mr.  New- 
lands  in  his  speech  delivered  in  this  city  recently.  Mr. 
Newlands  has  made  a  study  of  the  question,  and  knows  just 
how  to  present  his  facts  and  his  arguments  in  the  most 
plausible  and  effective  manner.  One  thing  is  noticeable 
throughout  his  speech,  however  ;  while  he  points  out  many 
features  of  our  present  condition  that  might  undoubtedly  be 
improved,  he  nowhere  shows  that  the  free  coinage  of  silver 
would  improve  them. 

He  points  out  the  fact  that  the  United  States  is  a  debtor 
nation  and  England  is  a  creditor  nation,  and  that  it  is  to 
the  interest  of  the  creditor  nation  to  increase  the  value  of 
the  circulating  medium,  though  he  declines  to  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  the  debtor  nation  to  de- 
preciate the  currency.  Arguing  from  this,  he  claims  that 
the  same  monetary  system  should  not  govern  both.  How 
would  the  free  coinage  of  silver  help  us  under  these  con- 
ditions ?     Should  we  continue  to  borrow  from  England,  the 


bankers  of  that  country  would  lend  only  on  condition  that 
they  were  to  be  repaid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent.  The  fact 
that  this  country  had  silver  as  its  monetary  standard  would 
affect  the  transaction  only  in  compelling  the  debtor  to  pur- 
chase gold  with  his  silver,  and  thus  discharge  the  debt  by 
paying  more  than  its  face  value  as  quoted  in  the  money  of 
this  country.  The  only  remedy  for  this  condition  of  affairs 
is  to  refrain  from  borrowing  money  from  England. 

The  ease  with  which  gold  may  be  cornered  is  his  next  ar- 
gument. Gold  is  very  limited  in  quantity  ;  four  billions  of 
dollars  in  gold  coin  constitute  the  accumulations  of  the 
world,  he  says.  But  later  he  admits  that  an  equal  amount  is 
used  in  the  arts.  This  gold  now  absorbed  in  the  arts  would 
very  soon  be  melted  and  coined,  should  it  appreciate  suffi- 
ciently in  value,  and  it  would  appreciate  sufficiently  should 
there  be  a  scarcity  of  circulating  medium.  The  difficulty  of 
cornering  any  commodity  depends  upon  its  value,  not  its 
bulk.  With  sufficient  security,  it  would  be  as  easy  to  cor- 
ner one  million  dollars  of  silver  as  one  million  dollars  of 
gold.  Mr.  Newlands  says  that  all  the  silver  accumulations 
of  the  world  would  form  a  cube  of  sixty-six  feet,  which 
could  be  stored  in  the  Metropolitan  Hall.  It  ought  not 
to  be  a  task  of  great  difficulty  to  corner  this  amount  of  sil- 
ver, provided  sufficient  security  could  be  obtained.  No 
syndicate  has  yet  been  formed  that  could  think  of  cornering 
any  commodity  valued  at  eight  billions  of  dollars.  The 
greatest  syndicate  the  world  has  ever  known — the  Copper 
Trust — failed  in  an  attempt  of  far  less  magnitude. 

The  demonetization  in  1S73,  he  says,  made  us  the  greatest 
customer  of  the  gold  trust,  and  the  result  has  been  the  ac- 
cumulation of  a  foreign  debt  unequaled  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  It  is  perhaps  true  that  the  foreign  debt  of  the 
United  States  is  greater  than  has  ever  before  been  known, 
but  the  fact  that  it  resulted  from  the  demonetization  of  silver 
is  by  no  means  proved.  The  fact  that  we  had  not  coined 
silver  to  any  amount  for  twenty  years  prior  to  1K73  would 
go  far  toward  disproving  any  such  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  This  country  has  great  natural  resources  and  little 
capital  to  develop  them  with.  Railways  weie  to  be  built  to 
make  land  available  for  cultivation  ;  farms  were  to  be  im- 
proved, mines  were  to  be  developed.  Capital  was  required, 
and  it  was  found  that  sufficient  wealth  could  be  produced  by 
the  use  of  that  capital  to  pay  principal  and  interest  and  still 
make  a  profit.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  United  States 
in  1870  was  $368  ;  in  1890,  it  was  $407. 

Mr.  Newlands  urges  that  paper  money  has  been  kept  at 
par  only  by  tremendous  issues  of  gold  bonds.  It  is  true 
that  the  paper  money  has  been  kept  at  par,  because  the  peo- 
ple knew  they  could  get  gold  for  it  at  any  time,  and  that 
when  they  did  not  think  so,  it  fell  below  par.  But  woulrt  it 
have  been  necessary  to  sell  the  same  amount  ot  bonds  had 
it  not  been  necessary  to  purchase  a  greater  amount  of  silver, 
a  large  part  of  which  is  stored  in  the  Treasury  vaults,  and  is 
of  no  present  use  whatever?  Under  the  Allison  and  Sher- 
man laws,  $464,140,264  was  expended  in  the  purchase  of 
silver  bullion  ;  during  the  same  period,  bonds  to  the  amount 
of  $262,315,400  were  sold.  Is  it  not  the  silver  rather  than 
the  paper  money  that  is  responsible  for  the  issues  of 
bonds  ? 

One  of  the  most  curious  points  in  Mr.  Newlands's  speech 
is  where  he  urges  that  it  is  the  true  policy  of  this  country  to 
link  its  interests  with  a  scarcity  of  money,  and  with  large 
amounts  of  depreciated  paper,  rather  than  the  prosperous 
countries  whose  money-absorbing  capacity  is  limited.  This 
might  be  a  good  policy  if  this  country  produced  nothing 
but  silver,  and  Mr.  Newlands  seems  to  have  reached  that 
mental  attitude  where  he  thinks  that  is  the  case.  But  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  country  is 
made  up  of  purchases  and  sales  of  merchandise.  Should 
we  sell  merchandise  to  these  poverty-stricken  countries  in 
excess  of  the  value  of  the  products  we  wanted  to  buy,  we 
should  be  compelled  to  receive  their  depreciated  paper 
promises  to  pay  in  settlement  of  the  balance.  The  amount 
of  silver  they  would  absorb  from  us  would  be  no  more  than 
they  take  at  present.  The  merchant  who  cor)<:'  1 
business   on    Mr.    Newlands's    principle    of 
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customers  because  of  their  inability  to  pay,  rather  than  their 
stability,  would  soon  go  through  insolvency. 


The  San  Joaquin  Valley  Road  has  at  last  reached  Fresno, 
„        „  and  the  first  passenger  train  ran  into  that 

Completion  r  fe 

of  the  town  on  Monday,  October  5th.     A  celebra- 

Vallev  Road.  t|on  tooj-  p]ace  which  attracted  many  thou- 
sands of  people.  Governor  Budd  and  his  staff  were  present, 
as  well  as  the  directors  of  the  new  road.  The  celebration 
largely  took  the  form  of  a  personal  ovation  to  Claus  Spreckels. 
It  was  well  deserved,  for  without  the  subscription  of  half  a 
million  dollars,  made  by  himself  and  his  sons,  the  road 
would  never  have  been  built. 

The  completion  of  the  road  has  already  resulted  in  a  re- 
duction of  rates  in  the  valley.  It  will  not  be  continued, 
however.  It  was  intended  to  construct  it  all  the  way  down 
the  valley,  as  far  as  Bakersfield.  But  it  will  stop  at  Fresno. 
The  money  for  it  was  raised  almost  entirely  by  San  Fran- 
cisco business  men.  They  began  the  road  to  relieve  the 
"  distressed  farmers  "  in  the  valley.  But  the  "  distressed 
farmers"  have  shown  a  most  thrifty  instinct  in  their  deal- 
ings with  their  benefactors.  They  not  only  seem  indis- 
posed to  donate  the  right  of  way,  but  they  attempt  to  ex- 
tort exorbitant  prices  for  their  land.  The  result  has  been 
that  the  San  Francisco  stockholders  of  the  road  have  be- 
come disgusted  at  the  reception  given  to  their  philanthropic 
project,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  road  will  go 
further  than  Fresno. 

McKinley's  "front  porch"  campaign  is  a  new  thing  in  the 
..  ,.         .  history  of  American  politics.     It  is  not  new 

MCKINLEY  S  J  r 

"  Frost  Porch"  for  a  candidate  to  go  up,  and  down,  and 
Campaign.  around  the   land,  as    Mr.  Bryan    is   doing, 

speaking  from  car  platforms,  in  halls,  and  in  public  squares. 
But  we  do  not  recall  in  American  political  history  anything 
like  the  stream  of  pilgrims  who  have  made  the  modest  Mc- 
Kinley  home  at  Canton  their  Mecca. 

Early  in  the  campaign  it  was  said  that  McKinley  was 
afraid  to  take  the  stump  against  Bryan.  We  think  that  the 
Republican  nominee  has  shown  great  common  sense  in  re- 
maining at  home.  There  is  something  more  dignified  in  a 
Presidential  candidate  receiving  and  addressing  his  fellow- 
citizens  at  his  home  than  there  is  in  chasing  around  the  coun- 
try like  an  itinerant  prestidigitator. 

As  for  the  Democratic  accusation  that  McKinley  was 
afraid  to  speak,  or  that  he  bad  nothing  to  say,  that  statement 
has  been  amply  refuted  since  the  Canton  pilgrimages  began. 
McKinley,  among  all  Presidential  nominees,  has  broken  the 
record  for  speech-making.  No  Presidential  candidate  has 
ever  equaled  the  number  of  speeches  made  by  him  in  the 
last  six  weeks,  not  to  mention  the  wide  variety  of  the  topics 
treated.  He  has  made  as  many  as  fifteen  speeches  in  one 
day  to  delegations  aggregating  over  twenty  thousand 
people.  These  delegations  have  comprised  representatives 
of  nearly  every  calling  known,  and  yet  to  all  of  these  Mc- 
Kinley has  been  able  to  say  something  that  has  profoundly 
impressed  his  listeners.  To  indicate  the  extreme  diversity 
of  occupations  among  his  visitors,  he  addressed  in  the  week 
just  elapsed  delegations  consisting  of  wheelmen,  farmers, 
old  soldiers,  the  "  Ladies'  McKinley  Club,"  locomotive  en- 
gineers, a  club  of  Italians,  commercial  travelers,  a  club  of 
Bohemian-Americans,  railroad  men,  telegraphers,  and  Afri- 
can Methodists. 

It  is  remarkable,  on  reading  the  addresses  made  by  Mc- 
Kinley to  these  numerous  and  diverse  delegations,  to  notice 
the  pithy,  common  sense  which  flavors  them.  Those  who 
think  McKinley  does  not  know  his  own  mind  on  the  mone- 
tary or  any  other  question  need  only  to  glance  over  these 
speeches  to  be  assured  that  he  does.  Naturally  such  re- 
marks as  these  fall  from  his  lips  : 

"  I  am  one  of  those  Americans  who  believe  that  the  American 
workshop  should  be  protected  against  foreign  workshops.  I  believe 
that  the  American  workingman  should  be  defended  by  wise  and 
judicious  protective  policy  against  the  workingmen  of  the  Old 
World.  1  think  that  you  want  the  return  of  that  splendid  protective 
policy  under  which,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  we  enjoyed  prosper- 
ity, and  under  which  we  made  this  the  greatest  mining,  the  greatest 
manufacturing,  and  the  greatest  agricultural  nation  of  the  world." 
And  on  the  more  recent  issue  he  is  equally  explicit : 
"  I  believe  that  this  country  is  ours,  and  we  first  of  all  are  entitled 
to  enjoy  its  privileges  and  blessings.  The  first  thing  we  want  in  this 
country  is  plenty  to  do,  and  when  we  have  that,  we  then  want  to  be 
paid  in  good  money  for  what  we  do.  We  neither  want  short  work 
nor  short  dollars  in  the  United  States.  We  neither  want  free  trade 
nor  free  silver  in  the  United  States.  Free  trade  has  cheated  you  out 
of  your  work,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  permit  free  silver  to  cheat 
you  in  your  pay." 

McKinley  occasionally  addressed  questions  to  these  dele- 
gations such  as  this  :  "You  have  tried  the  protective  policy 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  you  tried  the  free-revenue 
policy  of  the  Democratic  party.  Which  do  you  like  best?  " 
It  is  needless  to  state  that  to  this  question  there  was  a  unan- 
imous roar  of  "  Protection  !  "  Another  remark  of  McKin- 
ley's,  made  when  the  employees  of  the  Carnegie  works  were 
visiting  him,  was  this  : 

'  Owing  the  thirty  years  when  the  Republican  protective  policy 
■ilding  up  great  industries  to  furnish  employment  to  American 


labor  at  American  wages— all  the  time  we  were  doing  that  we  were 
collecting  under  that  tariff  policy  ample  revenue  for  current  ex- 
penses and  surplus  revenue  to  pay  off  the  public  debt.  And  from 
1879  down  to  1893  this  government  had  been  a  debt-paying  and  not 
a  debt-making  government." 

In  addressing  a  delegation  of  5,000  railroad  men,  Mr. 
McKinley  said  : 

"Of  the  427,000  miles  of  railroad  in  the  world,  we  have  nearly 
200.000  miles  in  this  great  republic.  They  have  cost  $9,000  000  000  and 
employ  1,000.000  men.  The  State  of  Ohio  is  a  net-work  of  railroads, 
and  the  railroads  of  Ohio  carried  8,500,000  passengers  in  1893-4 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  The  railroad  men  are  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  The  railroad  earnings  decreased 
$23  000,000  last  year.  These  men  know  from  experience  that  when 
the  country  is  prosperous,  railroads  are  prosperous,  and  when  rail- 
roads are  prosperous  they  have  steady  work  and  remunerative  em- 
ployment. They  know  when  the  business  of  the  country  is  poor,  the 
business  of  railroads  is  poor,  and  the  employees  suffer  both  in  time 
and  pay.  They  are  interested,  too,  in  good  money,  and  they  are  in 
favor  of  law  and  order.  They  do  not  believe  either  in  public  or  pri- 
vate dishonesty.  They  want  the  government  to  pay  its  debts  in  the 
best  currency  known  to  the  commercial  world,  and  they  want  the 
railroad  companies  to  pay  them  in  the  best  currency  of  the  world. 
You  are  always  solicitous  for  the  trains  in  your  charge.  You  guard 
them  with  sleepless  activit>  from  wrecks  and  wreckers.  As  citi- 
zens of  this  glorious  republic  you  are  deeply  concerned  in  its  prog- 
ress and  honor,  and  will  guard  with  equal  care  from  wreck  the  credit 
and  currency  and  courts  of  the  United  States." 

Addressing  a  delegation  of  farmers  from  Butler  and 
Mercer  Counties,  Pa.,  Major  McKinley  said  : 

"  This  is  our  country,  and  if  we  don't  have  it  just  as  we  want,  it 
will  be  our  own  fault,  and  nobody  else's.  Now  you  have  tried  par- 
tial free  trade  in  the  United  States,  and  how  do  you  like  it?  The 
workingmen  have  suffered,  and  the  farmers  have  suffered  because 
the  workingmen  could  not  purchase.  There  is  not  a  farmer  in  But- 
ler  or  Mercer  Counties  that  is  present  here  to-day  who  has  not  suf- 
fered from  the  reduced  protection  of  the  factories  of  those  two  coun- 
ties. What  we  want  is  a  chance  to  work,  and  when  we  have  wages, 
the  home  market  is  improved  for  the  farmer.  We  want  honest 
American  dollars,  and  you  want  to  vote  for  the  party  that  you  be- 
lieve is  more  likely  to  give  you  the  best  chance  for  work  and  the  best 
coin  in  payment.  And  you  must  judge  for  yourselves  which  party 
that  is." 

In   addressing   a   delegation   of  glass-workers  of  Grant 

County,  Ind.,  Major  McKinley  said  : 

"  You  have  in  your  city  a  glass  manufacturing  industry  which  used 
to  be  in  the  city  of  Canton.  We  would  very  much  have  preferred  to 
let  it  remain  here.  But  it  was  taken  away  to  the  natural  gas  coun- 
try. However,  it  did  not  go  out  of  our  own  country.  It  went  into 
a  neighboring  State  and  therefore  benefits  the  American  family. 
American  workingmen  still  do  the  work.  We  share  in  your  good 
fortune  and  prosperity,  but  we  would  have  felt  differently  if  it  had 
gone  out  of  the  United  States." 

All  of  the  addresses  are  pithy  and  striking,  and  charac- 
terized, as  we  have  said,  by  good,  plain,  American  common 
sense.  Whether  William  McKinley  be  elected  President 
or  no,  he  will  have  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the  pages 
of  American  history — a  simple,  plain  man  of  the  West, 
standing  upon  the.  front  porch  of  his  modest  home  in  the 
small  city  of  Canton,  O.,  and  delivering  from  that  porch 
addresses  on  almost  every  kind  of  topic  to  almost  every 
kind  of  handicraftsman  and  artisan  that  labors  for  his  living 
in  this  vast  republic. 

The  supreme  court  seems  to  be  having  more  than  its  share 

t\  e    ~      of  work  in  connection  with  the  election  this 

Dobs  the  School 

Superintendent  year.  First  there  was  the  writ  of  mandate 
Hold  Over?  applied  for   in  the  name  of  the  people  by 

John  C.  Lynch  directing  Governor  Budd  to  include  the 
office  of  lieutenant-governor  in  his  election  proclamation, 
which  writ  was  denied.  Then  came  the  demand  of  Mr. 
Buckley's  business  men  to  be  recognized  as  the  regular 
Democratic  party,  which  consumed  much  of  the  time  of  the 
court.  Last  week  a  similar  case,  though  with  some  different 
points  involved,  was  presented  to  the  court  by  Mr.  Ruef, 
asking  that  the  Laumeister  ticket  be  recognized  as  that  of 
the  regular  Republican  party.  The  papers  filed  in  this  case 
are  voluminous,  and  their  reading  alone  involves  an  im- 
mense amount  of  work  before  the  questions  of  law  involved 
are  even  inquired  into.  But  the  election  labors  of  the  court 
will  be  by  no  means  exhausted  with  the  investigation  of 
these  cases.  The  gold  Democrats,  anxious  to  preserve  the 
nucleus  of  a  party,  are  seeking  to  get  on  the  State  ticket, 
and  against  this  the  silver  Democrats,  who  have  been  ab- 
sorbed by  the  Populists,  protest.  A  dispute  has  arisen  be- 
tween them  and  Secretary  of  State  Brown,  and  the  contro- 
versy may  yet  be  taken  before  the  court.  The  Non- 
Partisans,  hitherto  a  purely  municipal  organization,  have  for 
this  election  nominated  candidates  for  the  legislature,  and 
the  protest  against  granting  these  candidates  a  place  on  the 
official  ballot  may  be  brought  before  the  court. 

The  most  interesting  case  to  the  people  of  San  Francisco 
that  the  court  is  likely  to  be  called  upon  to  decide  is  that  in- 
volving the  tenure  of  office  of  the  San  Francisco  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  The  present  incumbent,  M.  Babcock, 
was  appointed  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  A.  J.  Moulder, 
upon  the  death  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Moulder  was  elected  two 
years  ago  for  a  term  of  four  years,  and,  had  he  lived,  would 
have  gone  out  of  office  December  31,  1S98.  The  various 
political  conventions  have  nominated  candidates  for  the  un- 
expired term,  and  a  question  will  undoubtedly  arise  as  to 
whether  such  a  vacancy  can  be  filled  at  the  election  to  be 
held  next  month.  The  points  involved  in  this  case  are  sim- 
ilar to  those  in  the  Jeter  case,  as  it  is  generally  called,  and 


it  becomes  of  interest  to  examine  the  points  upon  which  the 
court  decided  that  case. 

The  decision  points  out  the  fact  that  both  sides  concede 
the  power  of  the  governor  to  fill  such  a  vacancy  under  Sec- 
tion 8  of  Article  V.  of  the  constitution,  which  provides  : 

"  When  any  office  shall,  from  any  cause,  become  vacant,  and  no 
mode  is  provided  by  the  constitution  and  law  for  filling  such  vacancy, 
the  governor  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  such  vacancy  by  granting 
a  commission  which  shall  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the 
legislature,  or  at  the  next  election  by  the  people." 

The  authority  of  the  governor  to  appoint  being  con- 
ceded, the  question  turned  upon  the  time  when  the  com- 
mission would  expire,  and  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  "  the  next  election  by  the  people."  The  court  say 
on  this  point  : 

"If  the  phrase  'the  next  election  by  the  people'  means  'the 
next  election,'  and  we  assume  that  it  was  intended  thereby  to  indi- 
cate the  next  election  at  which  such  vacancy  would  be  filled,  we 
would  feel  compelled  to  hold  that  the  next  election  is  that  which  the 
constitution  has  provided  for  filling  that  public  office,  that  is  the 
next  gubernatorial  elpction." 

In  the  case  of  the  lieutenant-governor  the  court  pointed 
out  that  the  constitution  provides  no  means  for  a  special 
election,  and  is  silent  as  to  whether  the  appointee  shall  hold 
for  the  residue  of  the  term  of  the  officer  whose  position  he 
is  appointed  to  fill.  Upon  these  considerations  the  court 
denied  the  writ,  and  decided  that  Mr.  Jeter  would  hold  the 
office  until  the  gubernatorial  election  two  years  hence.  The 
supreme  court  may  apply  this  construction  of  the.  constitu- 
tion to  the  case  of  the  San  Francisco  superintendent  of 
schools. 


■ 


'  Examiner  " 
Figures. 


The  Examiner  of  October  6th  remarked  that  "  The  Argo- 

,..„,.„       „..   „      naut  is  running  one  branch  of  the  McKin- 
'  Argonaut    and  *> 

ley  campaign  in  California,"  and  then  went 
on  to  object  to  our  method  of  running  it 
by  objecting  to  some  of  the  statistics  we  used.  The  Argo- 
naut had  stated  that  the  public  debt  increased  during  the 
month  of  August  $12,342,684.  We  further  stated  that  the 
Democratic  administration  "  had  borrowed  in  the  last 
eighteen  months  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars  to  pay 
the  current  expenses  of  the  government."  The  Examiner 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  will  not  "  waste  time  by  correcting 
these  figures,  which  are  only  from  $40,000,000  to  $130,- 
000,000  out  of  the  way."  The  Exami?ier  need  not  "waste 
its  time  "  in  correcting  the  Argonaut's  figures.  The  Argo- 
naut is  quite  well  satisfied  with  its  figures,  and  never  relies 
on  the  Examiner  for  figures  or  anything  else  requiring  accu- 
racy. We  recently  reprinted  an  Examiner  paragraph  con- 
cerning a  time-table  in  which  there  were  nine  errors  in 
eight  lines.  The  Examiner  can  never  get  anything  right, 
even  when  it  tries,  and  it  very  rarely  tries. 

Therefore  we  will  not  heed  the  Examiner' s  innuendo  con- 
cerning the  accuracy  of  our  figures.  Inasmuch  as  they 
were  taken  from  the  monthly  statement  of  the  Treasury 
Department,  they  were  probably  as  correct  as  anything  that 
is  found  in  the  Examiner 's  shop.  What  we  will  traverse  is 
the  Exa?niner's  statement  that  "  the  money  borrowed  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years  was  not  to  pay  the  current  expenses 
of  the  government,  but  to  maintain  the  Argonaut's  financial 
policy.  Every  dollar  of  new  bonded  debt  created  under  the 
present  administration  has  been  contracted  for  the  avowed 
purpose  of  preserving  the  gold  standard." 

It  is  not  so  easy  to  argue  with  the  Examiner  on  a  ques- 
tion of  fact  as  on  a  question  of  figures.  Awkward  figures, 
as  we  have  shown,  that  journal  is  in  the  habit  of  laying 
aside  with  magnificent  scorn.  Figures  and  facts  it  has  no 
use  for.  It  is  only  when  it  gets  into  the  domain  of  the 
abstract  and  hypothetical  that  the  Examiner  soars. 

However,  we  will  endeavor  to  prove  to  the  Examiner 
that  the  money  borrowed  by  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  not  been  borrowed  "to  maintain  the 
Argonaut's  financial  policy,  and  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
preserving  the  gold  standard,"  but,  as  we  asserted,  to  "  pay 
the  current  expenses  of  the  government."  We  will  make 
our  explanation  a  little  rudimentary,  in  order  that  the 
Examiner  may  understand  it.  The  main  sources  of 
revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  are  the  customs  duties 
and  the  internal  revenue  taxes.  There  are  some  other 
sources  of  revenue,  such  as  the  receipts  from  sales  of 
public  lands,  the  seigniorage  or  mint  profit  on  coinage,  and 
some  other  minor  miscellaneous  items.  But  the  revenues 
of  the  government  come  principally  from  the  customs  duties 
and  the  internal  revenue  taxes.  Comparing  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  tariff  laws,  we  find  that  for  the  first 
twenty-four  months  the  McKinley  law  was  in  operation  the 
Treasury  receipts  were  $725,697,038.  ■  Taking  the  first 
twenty-four  months  of  the  present  Democratic  tariff  law,  we 
find  that  the  Treasury  receipts  were  $612,776,353.  Thus 
there  has  been  a  loss  in  twenty-four  months,  under  the  Dem- 
ocratic "  tariff  for  revenue  only,"  of  $1 12,920,685.  Looking 
at  the  matter  from  another  standpoint,  we  find  that  under 
the  Republican  administration  there  was  in  1 890  a  surplus 
of  $86,040,272;  in  1891,  a  surplus  of  $26,838,542  ;  in  1892, 
when  Democratic  success  presaged  disaster,  a  surplus  of 
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$9,914,453.     In   1893,  when  the  Democratic  administration  ! 
came  into  power,  the  surplus  was  $2,341,675,  a  falling  off  in  ; 
three  years  of  $84,000,000;  in    1S94,  the  first  full  Demo- 
cratic year,  there   was  a  deficit  of  $69,803,261  ;  in  1S95,  a  , 
deficit  of  $42,805,223  ;  in  1896,  up  to  the  end  of  September, 
a  deficit  of  $25,203,246. 

We  therefore  fail  to  see  how  the  indebtedness  incurred  by 
the  present  Democratic  administration  is,  as  the  Examiner 
says,  "  contracted  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  preserving  the  i 
gold  standard."     From  the  preceding  figures,  it  is  perfectly 
apparent  that  a  large  surplus  accrued  under  the  Republican 
administration.     Yet   that    administration    certainly    main- 
tained the  gold   standard,  and  Republican  administrations 
have  maintained  the  gold  standard  for  thirty  years.     Under 
a  Democratic  administration,  however,  and  a  Democratic 
"tariff  for   revenue    only,"   a    surplus    of  $86,000,000   was  j 
turned  into  a  deficit  of  $69,000,000.     If  the  present  Demo- 
cratic  deficit  is  caused  by  "maintaining  the  gold  standard," 
what  is  the  reason  that  Republican  administrations  accumu-  : 
lated  a  surplus  under  the  gold  standard? 

We  will  give  the  Examiner  some  more  figures,  which  are  1 
just  to  hand.  The  Treasury  receipts  for  the  last  week  in 
September  were  $3,135,385,  the  smallest  amount  in  many 
years.  The  total  receipts  for  September  were  $24,584,244, 
also  the  smallest  for  many  years.  The  receipts  for  the 
first  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year,  ending  September  30th, 
were  $79,175,550;  the  expenditures  for  the  same  period 
were  $104,369,679.  The  deficit  for  the  quarter  is  $25,194,- 
000  ;  this  is  at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000,000  a  year. 

These  statistics  are  from  the  official  monthly  statement  of 
the  Democratic  Treasury  officials,  dated  October  1st.  They 
mean  national  bankruptcy  if  the  Democrats  remain  in  power. 
They  are  the  perfectly  logical  result  of  the  Democratic 
"tariff  for  revenue" — a  tariff  bill  which  Mr.  Bryan  cham- 
pioned, for  which  he  worked  ardently  as  Wilson's  trusted 
lieutenant,  and  which  he  was  largely  instrumental  in  making 
a  law. 

We  hope  the  Exa?niner  likes  these  Argonaut  figures 
better  than  the  others.     If  not,  we  have  plenty  more. 


During  the  week  just  past,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
The  "swarming"  in  the  local  political  bee-hive, 

Municipal  but  there  is  little  of  moment  to  chronicle. 

Political  Pot.  In  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
camps  there  are  still  two  factions,  each  claiming  to  be  "reg- 
ular." In  both  camps  all  hands  are  waiting  for  the  supreme 
court  to  decide  their  status. 

As  we  write,  a  decision  is  hourly  expected  from  the  su- 
preme court  concerning  the  right  of  the  Buckley  Demo- 
crats to  a  place  on  the  official  ballot.  This  may  fore- 
shadow the  court's  decision  in  the  claim  of  the  Republican 
faction  that  has  been  "  turned  down  "  by  the  State  Central 
Committee.  However,  it  looks  at  present  as  if  all  four 
factions  would  run  their  tickets,  each  securing  a  place  on 
the  ballot  by  petition,  whatever  may  be  the  decision  of  the 
supreme  court. 

Since  our  issue  of  last  week,  Henry  P.  Sonntag  has  re- 
signed as  Republican  nominee  for  mayor,  giving  as  a  reason 
his  desire  for  a  united  party  and  a  single  Republican  head 
to  the  ticket,  instead  of  two.  His  action  was'a  laudable  one, 
but  it  did  not  have  the  desired  effect,  for  the  county  com- 
mittee immediately  chose  as  the  Republican  nominee  ex- 
Sheriff  C.  S.  Laumeister — an  excellent  nomination. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  the  Republicans  can  not 
come  together,  for  with  two  tickets  in  the  field  Democratic 
success  is  much  to  be  feared.  There  are  faint  indications 
of  a  coalescence  of  the  Rainey  and  Buckley  Democrats, 
and  Phelan  and  Dimond,  their  respective  nominees  for 
mayor,  are  said  to  be  negotiating.  If  the  Democrats  come 
together,  and  fight  a  divided  Republican  army,  Republican 
defeat  is  inevitable.  As  we  write,  there  is  a  movement  on 
foot  to  induce  a  number  of  leading  Republican  business 
men  to  call  a  convention  which  shall  procure  the  hauling 
down  of  both  tickets,  and  the  nomination  of  a  united  ticket, 
made  up  from  both  the  old  ones.  But  the  fight  has  been 
too  bitter,  and  it  is  rather  late  in  the  day.  We  greatly 
doubt  whether  any  such  movement  would  succeed. 

The  brevity  with  which  Mr.  Bryan  accepts  the  "  generous  " 
p  nomination  of  the  Populists,  the  unmeaning 

Palaver  commonplaces    which    comprise    his    letter, 

for  Populists.  an[j  tne  length  of  time  he  has  required  to 
compose  it,  are  evidences  of  the  serious  complications  in 
which  that  much-sought  alliance  involves  his  candidacy. 
Amid  the  bitternesses  engendered  in  every  section  between 
Populists  and  Bryan  Democrats  over  their  efforts  to  effect 
fusions  that  would  harmoniously  elect  a  President  and 
divide  the  other  offices,  it  is  amusing  to  note  the  patronizing 
tone  in  which  Mr.  Bryan  reminds  his  allies,  in  effect,  that  a 
good  action  is  its  own  reward  ;  that  the  proper  way  to  fuse 
is  for  the  Populists  to  content  themselves  with  their  cheaply 
earned  reputation  for  "liberality,"  "charity,"  and  "patriot- 


ism," and  let  the  Bryanized  Democrats  occupy  the  offices. 
That  they  will  meekly  heed  this  little  lecture  and  make  an 
unconditional  surrender  of  their  party,  their  ambitions,  and 
their  votes,  seems  improbable  when  one  considers  the  mag- 
nitude of  party  interests  they  are  asked  to  forfeit,  the  small  ' 
consolation  offered  them,  and  the  growiDg  disaffection    in  ■ 
their   own  ranks.     It  would   mean  the  disintegration  of  a  | 
party  which  carried  four  States  and  part  of  another   in  the  : 
last   Presidential    election — a   disorganization    so   complete 
and  so  devoid  of   honor  that  no  party  could  overcome  it 
without  starting  again  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder,  with  a  new 
name,    new   leaders,    and    their  principles  in  a  new  dress. 
The  position  of  the  Populists  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of  the 
campaign,    and    their   condition   at  its   close  is  one  of    its 
enigmas. 

The  views  of  Eastern  journals  regarding  the  campaign  in 
p111BnDVI1,e  n.„    California  are  not  without  interest  at  this 

California  s  cam- 
paign Through  time.  They  have  followed  with  much  curi- 
Eastern  Eyes.  os;ty  the  sutjden  flop  of  the  California  news- 
papers on  the  money  question.  One  journal,  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  has  sent  a  correspoLdent  here  to  report  upon 
this  phase  of  the  campaign — because  the  Eastern  press,  as 
we  have  said,  has  always  looked  upon  California  as  being  a 
silver  State.  In  a  letter  dated  San  Francisco  and  just  to 
hand  in  the  Evening  Post  of  September  25th,  its  corre- 
spondent says : 

"  Never  before  since  the  days  of  Broderick  has  California  been  so 
split  up  with  political  quarrels.  The  struggles  of  factions  within 
Republican  ranks,  multiplied  tenfold,  would  not  begin  to  equal  the 
jealousies  of  the  silver  forces.  Every  day  there  is  some  new 
quarrel. 

*'  Since  I  last  wrote,  county  primaries  have  been  held,  and  a  sig- 
nificant fact  reveals  itself.  Almost  everywhere,  notwithstandiug  the 
silver  tendencies  of  the  leading  Republican  dailies  of  California,  the 
sound-money  Republicans  are  ahead.  Men  of  convictions  and  of 
some  financial  knowledge — in  many  cases  men  seldom  or  never  be- 
fore in  politics — have  been  brought  out  to  make  the  fight  against 
silver  Democrats  and  fiat-money  Populists.  In  one  district  of  South- 
ern California  the  only  sound-money  Republican  out  of  three  other- 
wise equal  candidates  for  the  legislature  was  easily  nominated,  to  the 
great  surprise  of  old  politicians. 

"  I  have  lately  visited  nine  populous  counties,  mingling  with  the 
people.  In  a  few  days  I  shall  go  to  the  mining  counties.  So  far, 
everything  confirms  my  previous  conclusions — that  if  California  does 
not  give  McKinley  a  good  majority,  it  will  be  wholly  due  to  local 
Republican  quarrels  which  the  National  Committee  could  and  should 
end  at  once. 

"  Sound  money  being  the  chief  issue,  there  is  now  a  new  and  very 
strong  movement  among  business  men  of  San  Francisco,  regardless 
of  party,  to  organize,  with  head-quarters,  and  do  the  work  that  the 
Republican  committee  seems  slow  about  pushing — some  people  being 
still  of  the  opinion  that  protection  is  the  issue.  The  Argonaut,  long 
a  high -protection  organ,  is  wisely  backing  this  effort  to  strengthen  the 
fight.  The  preliminary  organization  was  enthusiastic  and  representa- 
tive.    The  canvass  for  funds  meets  with  much  success. 

"  One  of  the  saddest  and  yet  not  unexpected  manifestations  of  the 
campaign  is  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  newspapers.  The 
force  of  the  editorial  seems  to  have  departed.  All  parties  alike  have 
to  depend  chiefly  upon  pamphlets  and  leaflets.  A  large  number  of 
private  individuals  are  writing  and  publishing  their  views,  and  circu- 
lating them  in  this  form  instead  of  through  newspaper  articles.  *  No 
one  cares  for  the  editorials  in  the  so-called  newspapers  of  California,' 
said  one  man.  If  this  is  true — and  many  tell  me  so — it  is  high  time 
for  some  of  our  newspaper  proprietors  to  ask  why  their  journals  have 
so  lost  their  influence  with  thinking  people.  Hence  the  present  cam- 
paign goes  on  with  little  or  no  reference  to  the  editorial  opinions  of 
the  dailies." 

Some  philosopher  once  said  that  the  judgment  of  one  na- 
tion   upon  another   was  the  judgment    of   posterity.     The 
views  of  a  non-resident  often   have  a  certain  value  lent  to 
them   by  perspective,  distance,  and  calmness   of  judgment. 
There  is   no  doubt  that   the  Evening  Post  is  right     The 
people  of  California  have  ceased  to  heed  the  editorial  opin- 
ions of  their  daily  newspapers.     How  could  it  be  otherwise  ? 
These  papers  are  run  as  purely  commercial  enterprises,  and 
their  editorial  columns  are  entirely  secondary  to  their  news 
and  advertising  columns.     We  pointed  out  in  the  election  of 
two  years  ago  how  little  influence  the  daily  papers  of  San 
Francisco  possessed — none  of   the  candidates   whom  they 
j  advocated  for  mayor  succeeded,  and  the  only  man  with  no 
!  newspaper  support  was  elected.      We  think  that  the  com- 
:  ing  municipal  election  will  show  a  similar  result,  and  that  the 
j  ticket  supported  by  the  journal  of  "largest  circulation  ° — we 
I  mean  the  Non-Partisan  ticket  and  the  Exajniner — will  come 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  poll. 


going  in  an  opposite  direction.  On  September  2d,  silver 
was  selling  at  68 ?s  cents  ;  on  October  5th,  silver  was  selling 
for  65?/  cents.  The  silver  monometallists  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  telling  us  that  the  price  of  silver  fluctuates  in  accord 
with  the  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  other  commodities,  par- 
ticularly wheat  and  cotton.  Yet  here  we  find  them  going  in 
opposite  directions,  as  if  no  necessary  relationship  existed 
between  them.  The  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed 
before,  covering  longer  periods  of  time.  In  1S67  silver  was 
selling  for  $1.33,  and  wheat  for  $1.99.  Two  years  later 
silver  had  undergone  no  change  in  price,  while  the  price  of 
wheat  had  dropped  to  94  cents.  In  1871,  while  silver 
remained  at  the  same  price  as  before,  wheat  advanced 
to  $1.26.  Here  was  a  fall  and  a  subsequent  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat  covering  a  period  of  four  years, 
while  silver  remained  stationary  all  the  time.  This  was 
during  the  period  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  when 
the  principal  mints  of  the  world,  except  those  of  England, 
were  open  to  it.  In  1878  silver  was  $1.15  and  wheat  78 
cents.  The  next  year  silver  was  $1.12  and  wheat  $1.11. 
The  next  year  silver  was  $1.15  and  wheat  was  95  cents. 
The  next  year  silver  was  $1.14  and  wheat  was  $1.19.  Here 
were  three  years  when  wheat  and  silver  went  in  opposite 
directions  persistently,  and  with  no  apparent  relation  in  the 
extent  of  their  fluctuations.  In  1888  silver  was  94  cents 
and  wheat  93  cents.  Two  years  later,  in  1890,  silver  was 
$1.05  and  wheat  84  cents.  Again  the  prices  went  in  op- 
posite directions.  There  are  only  two  possible  explanations 
of  these  phenomena  :  either  the  prices  have  been  actuated 
by  a  conscious  perversity,  or  the  silver  monometallists  are 
wrong  in  claiming  any  such  relationship  between  the  prices. 


We  have  received  the  following  note,  written  in  pointed  cur- 
Majok        -  sive  on  scented  paper,  while  inclosed  therein 

Mckinley's  is  a  stamped  and  directed  envelope  for  our 

Majority.  reply  . 

Dear  Argonaut  :  Will  you  please  tell  me  what  you  think  will  be 
about  the  number  of  the  popular  majority  for  Mr.  McKinley  at  the 
coming  election  for  President  ?    Inclosed  find  stamped  envelope. 
And  oblige,        [Miss]  Julia . 

San  Luis  Obispo,  October  6,  1896. 

We  would  be  delighted,  Julia,  if  we  could  inform  you, 
but  we  don't  know  the  exact  figures.  Nobody  seems  to 
know.  We  might,  of  course,  make  a  guess  at  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley's majority.  But  we  might  over-estimate  it.  Or 
underestimate  it.  So  we  won't  guess,  Julia.  We  couldn't 
give  you  the  exact  figures.  If  we  knew,  we  would  make 
a  lot  of  money.  Not  by  the  vulgar  method  of  making 
election  bets.  No.  But  rather  by  betting  on  the  country's 
prosperity.  If  we  knew  the  figures  of  Mr.  McKinley's 
majority — or  were  even  sure  that  he  would  have  a  majority 
at  all — we  would  use  our  valuable  secret  profitably.  Scores 
of  valuable  stocks  are  being  kicked  like  foot-balls  around 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange,  because  people  fear  that 
Mr.  Bryan  may  be  elected.  Besides,  there  are  five  or  six 
millions  of  men  in  the  country  who  are  trying  to  keep  Mr. 
McKinley  from  getting  any  majority  at  all.  They  may 
succeed.  We  hope  not.  But  if  they  did,  our  guess  at  Mr. 
McKinley's  majority  would  scarcely  be  worth  framing. 


Troche; 

AND   THE 

Virgin. 


There  has  lately  been  considerable  flurry  in  the  wheat  mar- 
ket    During  the  last  six  or  seven    weeks 

Silver,  ° 

Wheat,  prices  have  steadily  advanced,  and,  at  the 

and  Cotton.  tjme  tnjs  js  written,  the  tendency  is  still  up- 

ward. On  September  2d,  wheat  was  selling  for  58^.  One 
month  later,  on  October  2d,  it  touched  7oyi.  At  that  time 
wheat  had  advanced  in  price  $6  a  ton.  These  figures  were 
the  highest  that  had  been  reached  since  January.  Last  week 
closed  with  a  fear  that  the  advance  had  been  too  rapid  and 
had  gone  too  far,  and  a  successful  bear  movement  was 
looked  for.  This  week  opened  with  higher  prices,  and  on 
Monday  wheat  was  selling  at  73H — an  advance  of  15  cents. 
A  similar  advance,  though  not  to  the  same  extent,  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  cotton  market. 

There  is  one  singular  feature  in  connection  with  this  ad- 
vance in  the  prices  of  wheat   and  cotton.     Silver  has  been 


The  death  last  week  of  General  Trochu,  who  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  garrison  of  Paris  when  it  sur- 
rendered to  the  Germans,  recalls  one  of  the 
great  jokes  of  the  nineteenth  century.  All 
through  the  troublous  days  of  the  siege  the  Parisians  talked 
of  nothing  but  "  General  Trochu's  plan."  Nobody  knew 
what  it  was,  but  "  Le  Plan  Trochu "  was  supposed  to 
be  something  dimly  strategic,  deeply  mysterious,  darkly 
military.  In  short,  "  Le  Plan  Trochu "  was  to  rout 
the  Germans  and  save  the  beleaguered  city.  Conject- 
ure ran  riot  as  to  what  "  Le  Plan  Trochu"  could  t>e.  But 
the  general  kept  his  secret.  He  defied  the  curiosity  of  report- 
ers and  the  adroit  and  sidewise  questioning  of  his  intimates. 
But  when  Paris  fell — when  the  hated  Uhlan  lances  glinted 
in  the  sunlight  by  the  Arch  of  Triumph — when  Prussians 
bivouacked  in  the  Cbamps-EIysees — then  Trochu  spoke.  He 
told  his  most  trusted  friend  in  confidence,  and  the  next  day 
all  Paris  rang  with  it.  "Le  Plan  Trochu"  was  that  the 
Virgin  Mary,  if  properly  besought,  would  miraculously  lift 
the  siege  of  Paris  and  drive  the  Germans  away  ! 


Election 
Calculations. 


A  few  weeks  ago  an  estimate  of  the  electoral   vote  that  was 
Some  likely  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  two  Presi- 

dential, candidates  at  the  coming  election 
was  presented  in  these  columns.  The  con- 
clusions there  set  forth  were  not  encouraging,  for  they 
showed  that  only  by  the  hardest  kind  of  work  could  victory 
be  secured  by  the  Republicans.  Since  the  article  appeared 
we  have  received  several  protests  from  readers  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  several  of  our  contemporaries 
have  questioned  the  accuracy  of  our  conclusions.  It  is  true 
that  some  advance  has  been  made  in  the  interval  that  has 
elapsed,  but  we  have  seen  nothing  to  convince 
result  is  not  still  in  doubt,  and  that  our  corresp: 
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not  more  sanguine  of  succebs  than  the  situation  justifies. 
We  still  believe,  as  we  believed  then,  that  McKinley  can  be 
elected,  provided  the  work  of  the  campaign  is  carried  on 
with  sufficient  energy,  but  over-confidence  is  dangerous,  for 
it  is  likely  to  induce  a  relaxation  of  effort. 

Several  estimates  of  the  result  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Eastern  States,  most  of  which  figure  out  the 
election  of  McKinley,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  examine  them 
and  determine  wherein  they  disagree  with  those  of  the 
Argonaut.  Tie  Democratic  managers,  for  instance,  have 
issued  a  table  shewing  that  they  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Bryan  will  receive  317  electoral  votes.  In  the 
table  of  certain  States,  Calif  rnia  and  Oregon  are  claimed, 
while  the  Argonaut  classed  them  as  doubtful,  and  Wash- 
ington, which  was  placed  by  the  Argonaut  in  the  McKinley 
column,  is  also  chimed.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review  also  claims  Washington  for 
Bryan.  The  Democratic  managers  claim  as  reasonably 
certain  Delaware,  which  the  Argonaut  conceded  as  doubt- 
ful, and  Minnesota,  which  we  claimed  for  McKinley.  The 
doubtful  States  of  the  Democratic  managers  are  Iowa, 
Michigan,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio.  Of  these,  the 
Argonaut  claimed  Iowa  and  Ohio  for  McKinley,  and 
classed  the  others  as  doubtful. 

These  figures  are,  of  course,  put  forward  by  a  partisan 
authority,  but  they  may  be  compared  with  those  presented  by 
Henry  Payne,  a  Republican  National  Committee  man.  Mr. 
Payne  is  more  confident  than  the  Democrats.  He  estimates 
302  votes  as  certain  or  reasonably  certain  against  their  229 
votes  ;  he  claims  78  votes  as  doubtful  against  their  88  votes. 
Comparing  his  estimates  with  those  of  the  Argonaut,  he 
claims  Delaware,  Indiana,  Illinois-,  Michigan,  California,  and 
Kansas,  which  were  classed  as  doubtful,  and  Maryland, 
West  Virginia,  the  Dckotas,  Nebraska,  Kentucky,  and 
Wyoming,  which  were  conceded  tc  Bryan.  He  classes  as 
doubtful  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  Missouri,  North 
Carolina,  Texas,  and  Idaho,  all  of  which  were  conceded  to 
Bryan. 

The  Chicago  Times-Herald,  which  figures  out  3 1 7  electoral 
votes  for  McKinley,  claims  all  of  the  eight  States  classed  as 
doubtful  by  the  Argo/iaul,  and  three  of  those  that  were 
placed  in  the  Bryan  column.  The  doubtful  list  includes 
North  Carolina,  Missouri,  Idaho,  Florida,  and  Tennessee. 
Montana  and  Florida,  which  Payne  concedes  to  Bryan,  are 
here  claimed  as  doubtful,  while  Louisiana  and  Texas,  which 
Payne  classes  as  doubtful,  are  here  placed  in  the  Bryan 
column. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  approached  the  question  in  an- 
other way.  It  has  compiled  a  list  of  the  various  States, 
classified  according  to  the  dominant  party  at  the  latest  elec- 
tions held  in  those  States.  Some  of  these  elections  were 
held  in  1895,  some  last  year,  and  in  six  States  elections 
have  been  held  this  year.  This  list  gives  309  votes  as  cer- 
tain for  McKinley  and  121  for  Bryan.  This  list  gives  Dela-  I 
war--,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Michigan,  and  Oregon — all 
of  v-hich  were  classed  by  the  Argonaut  as  doubtful — to 
McKinley,  and  California  to  Bryan.  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
Maryland,  Missouri,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming  are  changed  from  the 
Bryan  to  the  McKinley  column. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  in  connection  with  these  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  Sun,  that  conditions  have  changed  consider- 
ably since  all  but  two  of  these  elections  were  held*  The 
financial  issue  had  not  been  drawn  between  the  two  par- 
ties, and  the  gold  standard  was  practically  represented  by 
the  Democratic  administration.  In  some  of  these  States 
the  vote  was  intended  to  favor  silver,  in  others  local  issues 
prevailed.  In  Idaho,  the  Democratic  and  Populist  vote  if 
combined  would  have  exceeded  that  of  the  Republicans. 
In  North  Carolina,  the  Republicans  and  Populists  fused, 
while  this  year  the  latter  have  fused  with  the  Democrats. 

With  regard  to  the  other  estimates,  while  they  differ  from 
those  of  the  Argonaut,  they  differ  as  radically  from  each 
other.  In  many  cases  the  same  States  are  claimed  as  cer- 
tain by  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  the  estimates 
of  the  latter  differ  as  to  which  States  are  certain,  which 
doubtful,  and  which  are  to  be  conceded  to  Bryan.  If  these 
estimates  are  to  be  accepted,  the  result  is  even  more  in 
doubt  than  the  Argonaut  claimed. 

The  differences  between  these  figures  and  those  of  the 
Argonaut  are  in  changes  in  the  Southern  and  .Western 
States.  California,  for  instance,  is  claimed  as  certainly  Re- 
publican. There  is  a  reasonable  chance  to  carry  California, 
but,  at  the  last  election,  the  average  Democratic  and  Populist 
majority  on  all  State  offices  was  31,295,  and  this  is  too  large  a 
majority  for  the  Republicans  to  claim  that  their  victory  here 
is  beyond  question.  So  with  the  silver  States.  Henry 
Payne  claims  North  Dakota  and  Wyoming  as  reasonably 
certain,  and  South  Dakota  as  certain  for  McKinley.  The 
Ti?nes-Herald  claims  Idaho  and  Montana  as  doubtful. 
ThJre  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  these  States  will  give 
.heir  votes  to  Bryan.  The  activity  and  energy  of  the  diver- 
ges in  the  States  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  greatly  under- 


estimated by  those  in  the  East.  Before  each  election  there 
is  a  hope  that  some  of  the  Southern  States  may  be  swung 
into  the  Republican  column,  but  they  have  not  yet  changed, 
and  the  silver  sentiment  there  renders  such  a  change  more 
doubtful  this  year  than  ever  before. 

To  review  the  figures  presented  by  the  Argonaut^  165 
votes  were  claimed  as  certain  for  McKinley.  He  requires 
59  votes  more  to  secure  an  election.  Iowa,  Kansas,  Dela- 
ware, Michigan,  Oregon,  and  Indiana  would  give  him  just 
enough.  But  Kansas,  with  its  stiong  Populist  vote,  is  more 
than  doubtful.  In  the  last  Presidential  election,  when  the 
Democrats  and  Populists  were  fused,  they  carried  the  State 
by  nearly  6,000  votes,  and,  with  free  silver  as  the  issue  this 
year,  this  vote  is  likely  to  be  increased.  Without  Kansas, 
Illinois  must  be  carried,  and  it  is  in  these  doubtful  States 
that  the  active  work  of  the  campaign  is  being  done. 


An  illustration  of  the  effects  of  the  Wilson  tariff  law  is  pre- 
„  sented  by  the  present  condition   of  the  lum- 

Democratic  *  r 

Tariff  Ruining  bering  industry.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff* 
LuMBERMtN.  there  was  a  duty  of  nearly  thirty-two  per 

cent,  on  lumber ;  the  Wilson  tariff  treats  lumber  as  raw 
material,  and  admits  it  free  of  duty.  The  result  of  this  has 
been  a  large  increase  in  the  importation  of  lumber  from 
Can?  ia,  and  a  corresponding  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
business  done  by  the  lumbermen  in  this  country. 

Along  the  northern  boundary  of  the  United  States  and 
extending  on  both  sides  of  the  line,  there  are  extensive 
forests,  from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  supply  of  lumber 
used  in  this  country  is  derived.  The  forests  of  Maine,  in 
reaching  out  for  the  New  York  market,  come  into  compe- 
tition with  the  immense  belt  of  timber  along  the  Ottawa 
River  and  its  tributaries,  the  lumber  from  which  can  be 
shipped  to  New  York  by  way  of  the  Champlain  and  White- 
hall Canals  and  the  Hudson  River.  The  lumber  regions  of 
the  middle  section  find  a  competitor  in  the  forests  along 
Georgian  Bay,  the  eastern  arm  of  Lake  Huron.  The  lum- 
ber is  shipped  by  way  of  the  lakes  to  Detroit,  Toledo,  Cleve- 
land, and  Buffalo,  and  from  these  points  it  is  distributed. 
On  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  great  timber  belt  extending  from 
the  Cascades  to  the  ocean  reaches  throughout  the  western 
part  of  the  State  of  Washington  and  far  into  British 
Columbia. 

The  lumbermen  of  Canada  have  an  advantage  in  the  cost 
of  production  over  those  of  this  country.  The  labor  in  the 
Ottawa  and  Georgian  Bay  regions  is  slightly  less  than  in 
Minnesota,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  and  in  British  Colum- 
bia there  is  a  more  decided  advantage  in  the  opportunity  to 
use  the  Chinese  cheap  labor.  The  result  of  admitting  lum- 
ber to  this  country  free  of  duty  has  been  suddenly  to  in- 
crease the  importations  more  than  $8,000,000  without  re- 
ceiving any  corresponding  advantage.  This  is  but  another 
illustration  of  how  the  Democratic  free-trade  policy  works. 
It  means  that  Canadian  lumbermen  have  sold  our  people 
$8,000,000  worth  of  lumber  which  otherwise  would  have 
been  felled,  hewn,  sawed,  shipped,  and  sold  by  American 
lumbermen. 


Municipal 
Candidates. 


The  visitation  of  political  conventions  with  which  this  city 
„      T  has  recently  been  afflicted  is  at  an  end,  and 

The  List  of  j  ' 

has  left  in  its  wake  a  swarm  of  candidates 
for  public  office  that  is  calculated  to  fill  the 
average  voter  with  dismay.  Upon  the  five  principal  tickets 
there  are  nearly  two  hundred  candidates  for  the  municipal 
offices  alone.  There  are  other  tickets,  and  there  are  inde- 
pendent candidates,  but  there  is  little  probability  of  the 
election  of  any  outside  of  those  on  the  main  tickets.  There 
are  the  Taylor  ticket,  the  Laumeister  ticket,  the  Non-Partisan 
ticket,  the  Rainey  ticket,  and  the  Populist  ticket,  which  has 
absorbed  or  been  absorbed  by  the  Buckley  business  men. 
The  candidates  on  these  tickets  are  as  follows  : 

For  Mayor  on  the  Taylor  ticket  is  Colonel  C.  L.  Taylor,  president 
of  the  Sun  Insurance  Company,  and  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee of  the  present  board  of  supervisors.  On  the  Laumeister  ticket 
is  C.  S.  Laumeister,  a  milling  man  and  ex-sheriff.  On  the  Non- 
partisan ticket  is  James  D.  Phelan,  a  capitalist  and  real-estate  owner, 
and  prominent  in  the  various  reform  organizations  in  the  city.  He  is 
also  the  nominee  of  the  Rainey  Democrats.  On  the  Populist  ticket 
is  Joseph  Dimond,  a  member  of  the  present  board  of  supervisors. 

For  Auditor  on  the  Taylor  ticket  is  William  A.  Deane,  a  deputy 
in  the  county  clerk's  office.  On  the  Laumeister  ticket  is  Asa  R. 
Wells,  proprietor  of  the  Mechanics'  Mills.  On  the  Non-Partisan 
and  Rainey  tickets  is  William  Broderick,  the  present  incumbent,  and 
on  the  Populist  ticket  is  Fleet  F.  Strother,  an  attorney  at  law  and  ex- 
auditor. 

For  Treasurer  on  the  Taylor  ticket,  and  also  on  the  Non-Partisan 
ticket,  is  A.  C.  Widber,  the  present  incumbent.  On  the  Laumeister 
ticket  is  Henry  S.  Martin,  a  capitalist.  On  the  Rainey  ticket  is  Will- 
iam P.  Asmnssen,  a  dealer  in  wines  and  liquors.  On  the  Populist 
ticket  is  Henry  Doscher,  proprietor  of  the  Seal  Rock  House. 

For  Tax-Collector  on  the  Taylor  ticket. is  Cord  J.  Wetjen,  a 
deputy  in  the  assessor's  office.  On  the  Laumeister  ticket  is  Edward 
I.  Sheehan,  a  dealer  in  boots  and  shoes.  On  the  Non-Partisan  and 
Rainey  tickets  is  James  N.  Block,  the  present  incumbent.  On  the 
Populist  ticket  is  Godfrey  Fisher,  an  appraiser. 

For  City  and  County  Attorney,  John  R.  Aitken,  ex-judge  of 
San  Diego  County,  is  on  the  Taylor  ticket.  Lott  D.  Norton,  a  civil 
engineer,  is  on  the  Laumeister  ticket.  Harry  T.  Creswell,  the  present 
incumbent,  is  on  the  Non-Partisan  and  Rainey  tickets. 

For  Superintendent  of  Streets,  George  W.  Elder,  the  ex- 
pert on  streets  of  the  present  board  of  supervisors,  is  on  the  Taylor 


ticket.  David  L.  Farnsworth,  of  Farnsworth  &  Ruggles,  draymen, 
is  on  the  Laumeister  ticket.  George  P.  Wetmore,  president  of  the 
Cushing-Wetmore  Company,  is  on  the  Non-Partisan  ticket.  Will- 
iam F.  Ambrose,  manufacturer  of  concrete  and  artificial  stone,  and  a 
member  of  the  present  board  of  education,  is  on  the  Rainey  ticket. 
D.  A.  Macdonald,  capitalist,  is  on  the  Populist  ticket. 

For  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Reginald  H.  Webster,  a 
teacher  in  the  Polytechnic  High  School,  is  on  the  Taylor  and  Non- 
partisan tickets.  Charles  B.  Stone,  ex-school  director,  is  on  the 
Laumeister  ticket.  James  H.  Simmons,  a  teacher  in  the  Lowell 
High  School,  is  on  the  Rainey  ticket.  C.  W.  Moores,  a  teacher  in 
the  North  Cosmopolitan  Grammar  School,  is  on  the  Populist  ticket. 

For  Judges  of  the  Superior  Court  there  are  thirteen  candi- 
dates, all  of  them  necessarily  attorneys  at  law.  John  Hunt,  present 
incumbent,  is  on  the  Taylor,  Laumeister,  and  Non-Partisan  tickets. 
Carroll  Cook  is  on  the  Taylor  and  Laumeister  tickets.  C  K.  Bones- 
tell  is  on  the  Taylor  ticket.  John  J.  Finn,  ex-judge,  is  on  the  Taylor, 
Laumeister,  and  Non-Partisan  tickets.  Edward  D.  Sawyer,  ex-judge, 
is  on  the  Laumeister  ticket,  Rhodes  Borden,  a  deputy  in  the  city 
attorney's  office,  is  on  the  Non-Partisan  and   Rainey  tickets.     J.  C. 

B.  Hebbard,  present  incumbent,  is  on  the  Non-Partisan  ticket.  A. 
A.  Sanderson,  present  incumbent,  is  on  the  Rainey  ticket.  Frank 
H.  Dunne  is  on  the  Rainey  and  Populist  tickets.  Frank  Murasky  is 
on  the  Rainty  ticket.  Joseph  Leggett,  W.  G.  Burke,  and  Ex-Judge 
Robert  Ferrall  are  on  me  Populist  ticket. 

For  Judges  of  the  Police  Courts,  H.  L.  Joachimson  and 
Charles  A.  Low,  present  incumbents,  are  on  the  Taylor,  Laumeister, 
and  Non-Partisan  tickets.  James  A.  Campbell,  present  incumbent, 
is  on  the  Taylor  and  Laumeister  tickets.  A.  B.  Treadwell  is  on  the 
Taylor  ticket,  Charles  H.  Forbes,  a  prosecuting  attorney  in  the 
police  court,  is  on  the  Laumeister  ticket.  Charles  Conlan,  present 
incumbent,  is  on  the  Non-Partisan,  Rainey,  and  Populist  tickets. 
George  A.  Procur  is  on  the  Non-Partisan  and  Rainey  tickets.  J.  A. 
Spinetti  is  on  the  Rainey  and  Populist  tickets.  Stephen  R,  O'Keefe, 
ex-assistant  district  attorney,  is  on  the  Rainey  ticket.  Burnett  G. 
Haskell  and  Walter  Gallagher  are  on  the  Populist  ticket. 

For  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Frank  J.  Kerrigan  and  J.  E.  Barry, 
present  incumbents,  are  on  the  Taylor,  Laumeister,  and  Non-Parti- 
san tickets.  G.  C.  Groezinger,  present  incumbent,  is  on  the  Taylor 
and  Laumeister  tickets.  O,  K.  McMurray  is  on  the  Taylor  and  Non- 
Partisan  tickets.  G.  W.  F.  Cook,  present  incumbent,  is  on  the  Taylor 
ticket.  E.  C.  Cordell  and  A.  T.  Barnett  are  on  the  Laumeister  ticket. 
M.  Woodworth  and  W.  A.  White  are  on  the  Non-Partisan  ticket. 
John  J.  Kennedy,  William  T.  Hess,  and  Sands  W.  Forman  are  on 
the  Rainey  and  Populist  tickets.  John  A.  Carroll  and  John  O'Gara 
are  on  the  Rainey  ticket.     George  H.  Dili  is  on  the  Populist  ticket. 

The  candidates  for  Supervisors  are  as  follows  : 

First  Ward:  John  Hayes,  chief  of  harbor  commissioners'  patrol,  Taylor 
and  Laumeister  tickets.  Lawrence  Devany,  of  Devany  &  Hopkins,  bicy- 
cles, Non-Partisan  and  Rainey  tickets.  Henry  Huppert,  upholsterer,  Popu- 
list ticket. 

Second  Ward:  D.  M.  Wessenberg,  druggist,  Taylor  ticket.  Jeremiah 
Browell,  contractor  and  builder  of  patent  chimneys,  Laumeister  ticket. 
Charles  D.  Zeile,  druggist  and  Turkish  baths,  Non-Partisan  ticket.  Thomas 
H.  Haskins,  of  Leege  &  Mills,  importers  of  coffee,  Rainey  ticket.  Emil 
Kehrlein,  manager  of  the  California  Engraving  and  Designing  Company, 
Populist  ticket. 

Third  Ward:  John  L.  Hanly,  foreman  in  Deming  -  Palmer  &  Com- 
pany's mills,  Taylor  and  Non-Partisan  tickets.  Sargent  S.  Morton,  formerly 
of  Morton  &  Co.,  draymen,  and  ex-supervisor,  Laumeister  ticket.  Captain 
P.  M.  Delany,  superintendent  for  J.  J.  O'Brien  &  Co.,  Rainey  ticket.  G. 
D.  Gillespie,  medicine  maker,  Radam's  Microbe  Killer,  Populist  ticket. 

Fourth  Ward:  Joseph  Steffens,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the 
directory,  Taylor  ticket.  Dr.  W.  C.  Eidenmuller,  physician,  Laumeister 
ticket.  William  H.  Phelps,  of  the  Phelps  Manufacturing  Company,  Non- 
Partisan  ticket.  John  H.  Sheehan,  of  Flynn  &  Sheehan,  merchant  tailors, 
Rainey  ticket.     C.  W.  Pope,  real-estate  dealer.  Populist  ticket. 

Fifth  Ward:  Thomas  A.  Walkington,  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange, 
Taylor  ticket.  Simon  Seymour,  ex-hotel-keeper,  Laumeister  ticket.  Dr. 
Washington  Dodge,  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Medical  Department, 
University  of  California,  Non-Partisan  and  Rainey  tickets.  Dr.  G.  S, 
Stone,  physician,  Populist  ticket. 

Sixth  Ward:  John  Lackman,  groceries,  Taylor  and  Non-Partisan  tickets. 
W.  E.  Lane,  plumber,  Laumeister  ticket.  John  Wolff,  groceries,  Rainey 
ticket.     Fred  W.  Potter,  machinist,  Populist  ticket. 

Seventh  Ward:  James  H,  Daly,  whose  occupation  does  not  appear  in  the 
directory,  Taylor  ticket.  Dr.  P.  A.  Kearney,  physician,  Laumeister  ticket. 
Peter  Van  Pelt,  accountant,  Non-Partisan  ticket.  Dr.  T.  A.  Rottanzi, 
physician,  Rainey  ticket.     Joseph  A.  Johnson,  sign-painter,  Populist  ticket. 

Eighth  Ward:  Thomas  Morton,  wood  and  coal,  Taylor  ticket.  Frank  D. 
Worth,  upholsterer,  Laumeister  ticket.  Colin  M.  Smith,  capitalist,  Non- 
Partisan  ticket.     Frank  Conklin,  steam  carpet-cleaning,  Rainey  ticket.     Dr. 

C.  D.  Cleveland,  physician,  Populist  ticket. 

Ninth  Ward:  Richard  J.  Heilman,  soap  and  tallow  works,  Taylor  ticket. 
John  E.  McDougald,  foreman  Ruffino  &  Bianchi,  Laumeister  ticket.  Albert 
Heyer,  groceries  and  ex-supervisor,  Non-Partisan  ticket.  James  E.  Brett, 
plumber,  Rainey  ticket.    Terence  O'Brien,  wood  and  coal,  Populist  ticket. 

Tenth  Ward:  Edward  J.  Smith,  druggist,  Taylor  ticket.  Joseph  Gail- 
lard,  wines  and  liquors,  Laumeister  ticket.  General  Lucius  H.  Foote,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer  Academy  of  Sciences,  Non-Partisan  ticket.  Charles 
Gildea,  whose  name  does  not  appear  in  the  directory,  Rainey  ticket.  Will- 
iam Fahey,  proprietor  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Hotel,  Populist  ticket. 

Eleventh  Ward:  Charles  M.  Depew,  planing-mills  and  lumber,  Taylor 
ticket.  Dr.  B.  H.  Baumeister,  physician,  Laumeister  ticket.  Irwin  J.  Tru- 
man, president  Columbian  Banking  Company,  Non-Partisan  ticket.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Clinton,  physician,  Rainey  ticket.  Dr.  D.  P.  Todd,  physician, 
Populist  tickei. 

Twelfth  Ward;  Edward  Aigeltinger,  wood  and  coal,  Taylor  ticket.  H.  A. 
Williams,  Williams,  Brown  &  .Co.,  Laumeister  ticket.  William  J.  Biggy, 
president  United  States  Laundry,  Non-Partisan  ticket.  Thomas  W.  Rivers, 
importer  and  grocer,  Rainey  ticket.  J.  M.  Reynolds,  wood  carpets,  Populist 
ticket. 

For  School  Directors,  the  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the 
candidates  : 

Dr.  J.  H.  Soper,  physician,  J.  L.  Halsted,  undertaker,  and  George  A.  Kohn, 
of  Coghill  &  Kohn,  wholesale  grocers,  are  on  the  Taylor  and  Non-Partisan 
tickets.  Dr.  H.  L.  Curtis,  physician,  and  Andrew  McElroy,  builder  and  con- 
tractor, are  on  the  Laumeister  and  Non-Partisan  tickets.  E.J.Gallagher, 
groceries,  and  C.  L.  Barrington,  druggist,  are  on  the  Non-Partisan  and  Rainey 
tickets.  Samuel  L.  Waller,  druggist,  and  Thomas  R.  Carew,  undertaker,  are 
on  the  Non-Partisan  and  Populist  tickets. 

The  other  candidates  for  school  director  on  the  Taylor  ticket  are:  Dr.  E. 
H.  Mattner,  physician  ;  E.  L.  Head,  receiver  Spring  Valley  Water-Works  ; 
W.  T.  Kibbler,  druggist ;  Philip  Hammond,  metal  roofer  ;  William  Powers  ; 
William  Kemp,  whose  occupation  does  not  appear  in  the  directory;  Dr. 
George  A.  Drucker,  dentist ;  and  C.  E.  Fredericks,  salesman  Joseph  Fred- 
ericks &  Co. 

On  the  Laumeister  ticket  are :  Dr.  _C.  T.  Deane,  physician ;  Marc 
Anthony,  a  law  clerk ;  J.  F.  Clark,  commission  merchant ;  J.  C.  Burnett, 
whose  occupation  does  not  appear  in  the  directory  ;  A.  Harold  Kayton, 
music  teacher  and  manufacturer's  agent ;  John  T.  Redmond,  book-keeper ; 
Lincoln  Savage,  attorney  at  law ;  Charles  M.  Dillon,  engineer  Odd  Fellows' 
Cemetery  ;  Charles  H.  Hawley,  member  of  the  board  of  education  ;  and  Dr. 
Edward  H.  Lake,  physician. 

On  the  Non-Partisan  ticket  are:  H.  C,  Henderson,  wholesale  dealer  in 
coal,  coke,  charcoal,  and  wood  ;  George  H.  Lent,  real  estate  ;  and  C.  H. 
Maddox,  whose  occupation  does  not  appear  in  the  directory. 

On  the  Rainey  ticket  are :  Benjamin  Armer,  book-keeper ;  C.  A.  Bautel, 
bakery  ;  M.  Byrne  ;  H.  A.  Conrad,  carpenter ;  J.  E.  Derham,  foreman  Will- 
iam Lewis  &  Co. ;  Edward  Hartwick,  whose  occupation  does  not  appear  in  the 
directory  ;  Dr.  William  Sieberst,  dentist ;  Dr.  Thomas  Shumate,  physician  ; 
and  A,  L.  Miller,  book-keeper. 

On  the  Populist  ticket  are  :  John  J.  Mclntyre,  yard-master,  Union  Lum- 
ber Company ;  G.  A.  Trost,  barbers'  supplies ;  Frank  Eragg,  business 
manager  Marine  Engineers'  Beneficial  Association  ;  Dr.  H.  R.  Morton, 
dentist;  James  O'Connor ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Crawford,  physician;  J.  H.  Wiley, 
furniture;  Dr.  A.  E.  Blake,  dentist;  J.  K.  Phillips,  printer;  and  W.  J. 
Cuthbertson,  architect. 
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THE        ARC  ON  AUT. 


A    STUDY    IN    SLANG. 


'Checkers,"  by  Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr. — The  Career  of  a  Devotee 

of  the   Turf  who  was   "Up    Against   It" 

Most  of  the  Time. 


The  recent  Chicago  success,  "Checkers,"  by  Henry  M. 
Blossom,  Jr.,  is  a  book  which  outdoes  "  Chimmie  Fadden" 
itself  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its  slang.  The  vernacular 
used,  however,  is  entirely  different  in  kind  from  the  language 
of  the  Bowery  hero,  and  Checkers  himself  is  a  Western 
product  and  an  entirely  distinct  creation.  We  meet  him  first 
at  the  Chicago  races  on  the  Derby  Day,  where  "hard  luck" 
has  driven  him  to  "  touting,"  an  occupation  whose  methods 
are  thus  glanced  at : 

He  sought  the  acquaintance  of  such  as  he  thought  might  be  "  per- 
suaded," and  by  showing  confidence  where  they  were  doubtful, 
knowledge  where  their  own  was  lacking,  he  usually  managed  to  get 
some  four  or  five  men  to  make  bets  during  the  day.  Those  who  won 
were  grateful,  and  generally  paid  him  well  for  his  "information." 
The  losers  got  an  explanation  of  "how  it  was,"  and  "  a  sure  thing 
for  the  next." 

Mr.  Preston,  the  Chicago  business  man  who  tells  the 
story,  attending  the  races  for  the  first  time,  fell  in  with 
Checkers,  who  knew  him  at  once  "for  a  'mark'  and  tried 
to  '  get  next ' "  : 

I  was  suddenly  accosted  by  an  unknown  youth  who  asked  to  see 
my  programme  for  a  minute,  explaining  at  the  same  time  that 
"some  guy  had  pinched  his,  coming  through  the  crowd." 

I  silently  complied. 

He  studied  the  programme  briefly,  smiled  a  satisfied  smile,  and  re- 
turned it. 

"  There's  a  good  thing  coming  off  in  the  fourth,"  he  remarked  in 
a  confidential  manner.  "  If  I  can  see  you  somewhere  just  before 
the  race,  I'll  put  you  on.     It'll  be  a  '  hot  one.'  " 

I  thanked  him. 

"  The  owner  himself  is  going  to  '  put  me  next,'  "  he  continued  ; 
"  it'll  be  a  '  lead-pipe.'  " 

Preston  becomes  interested  in  the  information  offered 
and  questions  his  new  acquaintance  concerning  the  Derby, 
the  great  race  of  the  day.  In  reply,  he  receives  some  good 
advice,  which  shows  that  the  "tout"  is  not  altogether  dis- 
honest in  his  dealings  : 

"  It's  a  dead-tough  race,"  he  at  last  remarked,  "  and  I  wouldn't 
play  it  with  counterfeit  money.  There's  no  use  in  playing  any  race 
unless  you've  got  some  information.  These  geezers  that  play  every 
race,  go  broke.  But  it's  an  easy  game  to  beat  if  you  just  stay  off  till 
you're  next  to  something  good,  and  then  plug  it  hard.  Why,  if  I 
could  shake  the  faro-bank  and  crap-game,  I'd  have  money  to  burn 
ice  with. 

"  Y'see,  take  a  big  stake-race  like   this,   where  every  horse  is  a 
'  cracker- jack,'  they're  all  of  'era  good,  and  they've  all  got  a  chance, 
and  you  just  take  my  advice  and  stay  off." 
Here  is  a  description  of  the  youth  : 

He  was  a  young  man,  certainly  not  over  twenty-three,  short, 
slight,  and  becomingly  dressed.  His  face  was  thin,  smooth-shaven, 
and  red,  but  somehow  peculiarly  prepossessing.  His  deep-blue  eyes 
and  long  black  lashes  might  have  atoned  for  much  less  attractive 
features  ;  and  the  lines  which  ran  from  his  well-shaped  nose  to  the 
corners  of  his  clear-cut  lips  suggested  a  hard-lived  life,  which  I  after- 
wards learned  did  not  belie  them.  .  .  .  He  certainly  did  not  look  like 
a  "  tout,"  for  the  meaning  of  the  word  as  applied  to  that  genus  now 
came  to  me.  Rather,  he  seemed  to  be  playing  a  fantastic  role.  He 
played  it  well,  I  confess,  but  there  was  a  whimsical  air  about  all  that 
he  said  and  did  which  puzzled  me  greatly.  His  slang,  however,  was 
natural.  Of  that  there  could  be  no  doubt,  and  he  used  it  with  a 
native  grace,  a  varied  inflection  and  appositeness  which  made  it  seem 
a  part  of  him,  and  therefore  robbed  it  of  objection. 

On  the  succeeding  race,  Checkers  furnishes  Preston  with 
a  point.  He  fails  to  win,  however,  the  horse  he  backed 
coming  in  second,  and  Checkers  utters  some  despondent 
comments  : 

"  Grady  second  !  D'ye  see,  if  you'd  have  played  him  for  place  as 
I  wanted  you  to,  we'd  have  saved  our  stake.  But  you  wouldn't  '  thaw 
out,'  and  now  your  ticket's  a  souvenir.  We'd  have  win  as  it  was  with 
a  good  boy  up.  That  settles  Garrison  for  me.  There's  a  jockey  that 
ought  to  be  driving  cows  instead  of  riding  a  sprinter  like  Grady,  and 
pumping  him  out  in  the  first  three-quarters." 

In  spite  of  this  mishap,  the  two  part  on  excellent  terms, 
and  their  next  meeting  is  not  long  delayed.  On  his  way  to 
dinner  one  evening  Preston  is  accosted  by  his  new  acquaint- 
ance : 

"  Why,  Mr.  Preston,"  he  exclaimed,  grabbing  and  shaking  my 
passive  hand.  "  Say,  on  the  dead,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  ;  why  is  it 
yuu  haven't  been  out  to  the  track?  I've  had  'something  good' 
nearly  every  day.  I  wish  I  had  seen  you  an  hour  ago.  I've  been 
playing  '  the  bank,'  and  they've  cleaned  me  flat.  They  say  that's  the 
squarest  game  on  earth,  but  the  cards  do  run  dead  wrong  for  me. 
Where  you  going — to  eat  ?  Well,  say,  as  the  tramp  says,  '  Me 
stomach  links  me  troat's  cut.'  Back  me  against  a  supper,  will  you  ? 
It's  a  hundred  to  one  I  get  the  best  of  it." 

Though  not  altogether  pleased  at  this  display  of  in- 
genuousness, Preston  allows  the  youth  to  become  his  guest, 
and  as  the  two  are  seated  in  the  cafe  at  dinner,  Checkers 
gives  some  scraps  of  his  history  : 

"  I'll  bet  I've  had  the  toughest  luck  of  any  guy  that  ever  lived. 
A  year  ago  I  had  money,  a  wife,  and  friends,  and  was  doing  the 
Vanderbilt  act.  In  two  short  weeks  I  lost  them  all.  I've  been  !  on 
my  rollers  '  ever  since. 

"But  say,  you  wouldn't  have  known  me  if  you'd  seen  me  here 
with  my  wife  that  time— my  glad  rags  on,  a  stove-pipe  lid,  patent- 
leather  kicks,  and  a  stone  on  my  front." 

When  pressed  for  further  particulars,  he  declares  that  his 
is  a  "hard-luck  story"  : 

"  I've  had  the  hot  end  of  it  most  of  my  life.  But  you  can  see  for 
yourself  that  I'm  no  'scrub.'  I  come  from  good  people,  and  I've 
lived  with  good  people.  I  can  put  up  a  parlor  talk  or  a  bar-room 
talk.  I've  seen  it  all.  But,  of  course,  when  a  fellow  '  hits  the  tobog- 
gan,' he  gets  to  going  down  mighty  fast." 

He  tells  the  details  of  his  early  boyhood,  and  how,  as  a 
lad,  his  mother's  death  left  him  alone  in  the  world  with 
twenty-six  hundred  dollars  of  his  own.  He  goes  on  in  his 
peculiar  vernacular : 

"  My  money  made  me  kind  of  '  flossy,'  and  whenever  I'd  feel  like 
it,  I'd  just  throw  up  the  job  and  quit. 

"  After  a  while  I  got  so  I  didn't  try  to  work.  I  fell  in  with  a  gang 
of  sports  that  used  to  hang  around  the  pool-rooms,  and  pretty  soon 
1  your  little  Willie  '  was  losing  his  money  right  and  left.  The  local 
meeting  came  along,  and  I  took  to  going  out  to  the  track.  I  was 
nearly  broke,  when  one  day  a  tout  tried  to  '  get  me  down  '  on  a  '  good 
thing '  he  had.  I  told  him  I  wouldn't  play  it,  but  I  afterwards  shook 
him  and  put  twenty  on  it — I'm  a  goat  if  it  didn't  win,  and  I  pulled 
down  a  thousand.  I  looked  for  the  guy  who  gave  me  the  tip,  but  I 
couldn't  find  him  anywhere.  I  guess  he  fell  dead  with  surprise  him- 
self— at  least  I've  never  seen  him  since." 

This  incident  initiated  him  into  a  sporting  career  : 


"  After  that  I  did  nothing  but  play  the  races.  I  followed  them 
from  town  to  town — St.  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans 
— winning  a  little  now  and  then,  but  up  against  it  most  of  the  time. 

"  I  got  the  malaria  down  South,  and  I  took  a  notion  I'd  go  to  Hot 
Springs.  You  ever  been  there?  No?  Well,  say,  you  talk  about 
your  sportin'  life— there  is  the  onliest  place  to  see  it.  ...  A  little 
more  potato,  please.     Thanks,  I  am  hungry,  and  that's  no  dream." 

At  Hot  Springs  he  meets  a  "young  guy  "  who  "  springs  a 
system  to  beat  roulette,  which  figures  out  a  mortal  cinch." 
With  this  adventurous  spirit  he  enters  into  partnership  with 
"a  bank-roll  of  six  hundred  dollars — four  from  me  and  two 
from  him,"  and  he  thus  describes  the  first  trial  of  their  sys- 
tem : 

"  Well,  we  buys  a  stack  of  a  hundred  chips,  and  runs  them  up  to 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  I  says,  '  let's  quit,'  but  he  was  stuck  on  push- 
ing our  luck  while  it  came  our  way.  We  played  along  for  half  an 
hour,  and  hardly  varied  fifty  dollars  ;  then,  all  at  once,  we  'struck 
the  slide,'  and  I  had  to  buy  another  stack.  We  lost  that,  bought 
another  and  lost  it,  and  stood  in  the  hole  three  hundred  dollars. 

"  All  the  while  we  were  playing  the  system,  and  I  had  a  '  hunch  ' 
that  if  we  kept  on,  it  would  pull  us  out.  So  I  starts  to  buy  another 
stack,  when  Kendall — his  name  was  Arthur  Kendall — stops  me  and 
says  he  wants  to  quit.  Quit,  with  half  our  money  gone  1  I  was  so 
sore  I  could  have  smashed  him.  And  while  we  stood  there  arguing, 
without  a  nickel  on  the  board,  the  wheel  was  rollin'  dead  our  way — 
enough  to  have  put  us  ahead  of  the  game. 

"  I  gave  him  his  hundred,  and  told  him  to  '  take  it  and  chase  him- 
self ' — I  was  through  with  him.  I  stuck  to  the  game  until  five  in  the 
morning.     They  got  every  cent  I  had  in  the  world." 

In  this  extremity,  Checkers  conceives  a  new  idea  : 

"  I'd  put  up  a  song  to  my  Uncle  Giles,  and  try  to  make  a  little 
'  touch.' 

"I  hadn't  seen  or  heard  of  him  for  half  a  dozen  years,  but  I 
thought  after  all  we  had  done  for  him,  he  couldn't  hardly  lay  down 
on  his  nephew. 

"  Well,  I  wrote  him  a  letter  that  would  have  brought  tears  to  a 
pair  of  glass  eyes.  Say,  it  was  the  literary  effort  of  my  life.  Of 
course  I  didn't  just  stick  to  the  facts.  .  .  . 

"  This  was  Friday.  Saturday  my  hotel  bill  was  coming  due.  I 
had  to  make  a  killin'  somehow  to  get  my  trunks  and  clothes  away. 

"  I  chased  myself  from  joint  to  joint,  but  I  couldn't  get  next  to 
anything.  There  wasn't  a  thing  1  could  hock,  nor  no  one  that  I 
could  '  give  the  borry.'  Have  you  ever  been  that  flat  broke,  Mr. 
Preston,  with  not  a  nickel  in  your  jeans,  no  one  to  stake  you.  no 
place  to  go,  and  nothing  to  keep  you  from  starving  to  death  ?  You 
haven't,  eh  ?  Well,  then  you  don't  begin  to  know  what  trouble  is. 
You  feel  as  though  every  one  had  you  '  sized,'  or  as  though  you  were 
going  to  be  arrested.  You  can't  help  thinking  about  the  stuff  you 
blew  so  reckless  when  you  were  flush — the  night  you  got  out  and 
spent  a  hundred,  and  say,  if  you  only  had  it  now  1  You  take  a 
paralyzed  oath  on  your  mother  that  if  you  ever  get  right  again  you'll 
'salt  your  stuff'  and  be  a  'tight-wad' — and  then  you  remember 
you're  broke  again.  I've  been  up  against  some  dead  tough  luck,  and 
I've  had  some  fancy  crimps  put  in  me,  but  somehow  I've  never  felt 
so  '  on  my  uppers  '  as  I  did  at  the  Springs  that  night. 

"  Say,  if  this  hard-luck  story  of  mine  gets  tiresome  to  you,  ring 
me  off." 

On  being  urged,  he  continues  with  his  tale  : 

"It  was  nothing   but   'gallop  on   after   the   torch.'     About  ten 

o'clock  I  blew  into  a  joint  that  I  hadn't  been  to — a  gambling-house. 

There  was  a  gang  around  the  faro-bank,  and  I  shoved  in  to  see  what 

was  going  on.     I  hope  I  may  drop  if  Kendall  wasn't  sitting  there, 

howling,  paralyzed  full." 

Checkers  describes  the  scene  : 

"  Honest,  it  gave  me  heart  disease  to  see  him  play.  He  puts  a 
stack  on  the  ace  to  win.  In  a  minute  or  two  another  player  coppers 
it,  and  takes  it  down.  I  jumps  in  and  grabs  him  by  the  arm. 
'  Hold  on,'  I  hollered  ;  '  Arthur,  here's  a  piker  that's  toucbin'  you  for 
your  chips.' 

"  Say,  there  was  trouble  right  away.  The  piker  made  a  smash  at 
me.  I  dodged  and  caught  him  an  upper  cut,  and  the  bouncer 
grabbed  him  and  threw  him  out.  This  sort  of  sobered  Arthur  up, 
and  for  a  while  he  played  'em  '  cagey.'  I  goes  over  by  him,  and  puts 
up  a  bluff  to  the  gang  that  I'm  a  friend  of  his.  You  see  I  wanted  to 
get  him  out  before  they  got  his  money  away.  It  was  a  '  pipe  '  he'd 
lose  it  all  the  minute  his  luck  turned.  But  as  long  as  I  wasn't  playing 
myself,  I  knew  I'd  better  not  get  too  gay,  but  I  watched  his  bets,  and 
stacked  his  chips,  and  saw  that  no  one  pinched  his  sleepers." 

Kendall  is  finally  rescued  from  the  sharpers  by  his  friend, 
taken  home,  and  put  to  bed.  In  the  morning  he  has  a  horri- 
ble "sorry"  on  : 

"  I  found  out  afterward  that  he  had  solemnly  promised  his  girl  that 
he'd  never  get  drunk  again.  That's  what  it  was  that  gave  him  that 
awful  '  sorry.'  You  know  how  it  is  when  you  love  a  girl.  While 
you're  with  her,  it  seems  dead  easy  to  live  decent,  and  do  what's 
right,  and  you  promise  anything.  Then  some  day  you  get  out  with 
the  gang  and  '  fall,'  and  the  next  morning  R.  E.  Morse  is  sitting  up 
on  the  edge  of  your  bed  giving  you  the  horrible  ha-ha." 

The  result  of  the  meeting  with  Kendall  is  a  trip  with  the 
latter  to  his  home  in  Clarksville,  Ark.  Here  the  romance 
of  the  story  begins.  Checkers  meets  a  pretty  girl  whom  he 
loves  and  who  loves  him,  and  the  account  ol  his  wooing  is 
as  droll  as  the  rest  of  his  adventures.  We  shall  not  enter 
into  this  idyl,  however,  nor  relate  the  events  which  made 
him  his  Uncle  Giles's  heir  and  the  possessor  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars,  a  charming  wife,  and  a  happy  home.  Nor 
shall  we  describe  the  turns  of  the  wheel  of  destiny  which 
robbed  him  of  all  these  and  brought  him  to  the  not  very 
reputable  occupation  of  "touting"  in  which  we  find  him 
engaged  at  the  beginning  of  the  tale.  It  is  in  the  rich 
mine  of  Checkers's  slang  that  we  have  preferred  to  delve, 
and  there  are  many  more  gems  spangling  the  pages,  a  few 
of  which  we  are  tempted  to  gather  together. 

In  speaking  of  his  father-in-law,  he  said  that  "  the  family 
used  to  have  to  treat  him  with  cocaine  before  he  could  stand 
it  to  give  up  a  nickel,"  and  in  descanting  on  the  horrors  of 
daily  toil,  he  told  of  a  hard-working  Chicago  clerk  who 
"lived  somewhere  way  out  in  the  suburbs,  and  he  told  me 
he  had  to  get  down  so  early  that  when  he  was  coming  home 
at  night  he  used  to  meet  himself  starting  down  in  the 
morning."  The  whisperings  and  gigglings  of  the  Clarks- 
ville dandies  on  his  arrival  he  called  "giving  him  the  rah- 
rah,"  and  he  eloquently  describes  a  girl  he  meets  as  "a  few 
chips  shy  on  looks " — "  there  wasn't  anything  about  her 
that  you  could  tie  to  and  sort  of  forget  the  rest." 

One  of  his  discourses  on  girls  is  worth  quoting  in  full, 
premising  it,  to  make  it  intelligible,  with  the  statement  that 
Arthur  loves  Pert,  who  cares  nothing  for  him,  while  Sadie  is 
hopelessly  in  love  with  Arthur  : 

"Girls  are  funny,"  said  Checkers,  musingly.  ...  "I  never  had 
much  time  for  them,  myself,  but  my  friend  '  Push  '  Miller  bad  them 
coming  his  way  in  carriages.  You  never  saw  such  a  fellow  for  girls  ; 
he  always  had  three  or  lour  on  his  staff.  He  used  to  play  a  system 
on  them.  I  think  he  called  it  the  Fabian  System,  after  some  old 
joker  in  the  war,  who  used  to  win  his  battles  by  running  away,  You 
see,  the  other  guys  would  come  chasing  after  this  joker,  and  when  he 
got  them  where  he  wanted,  he'd  go  out  and  nail  them — easy  thing. 

"  Well,  this  Fabian  System  was  a  dead  sure  winner  for  Push,  and 
if  I  were  you,  I'd  try  it.  The  next  time  you  get  together,  '  jolly  up ' 
aadie.     Don't  push  it  too  strong,  but  just  enough  so  that  Pert  will 


notice  it — she'll  get  j-alous.  'Jolly'  Sadie  harder,  but  be  polite  to 
Pert,  and  pretty  soon  you'll  have  her  guessing.  The  chances  are 
that  before  long  she'll  make  a  play  at  you — give  her  the  frozen  face. 
Put  up  a  talk  about  how  much  you  used  to  love  her  ;  work  in  some- 
thing about  the  past,  and  what  might  have  been.  But  keep  a  little 
up  your  sleeve  ;  you  don't  want  her  to  think  you're  coming  too  easy, 
and  afier  things  are  all  fixed  up,  don't  treat  her  too  well  again.  Push 
used  to  say  '  there  was  nothing  that  really  spoiled  a  girl  like  treating 
her  too  well.'  He  used  to  make  a  date  every  once  in  a  while,  and 
then  break  it  without  sending  any  excuse,  just  to  show  the  girl  that 
be  was  '  good  people,'  and  teach  her  to  have  a  proper  respect  for 
him." 

Checkers  gives  more  of  "  Push"  Miller's  lore  : 

"  He  said  he  never  in  his  life  ran  across  two  pretty  girls  that  trotted 
together  If  one  of  "em  was  a  queen,  her  partner  was  safe  to  be 
about  a  nine-spot.  He  figured  that  the  pretty  one  used  the  other  as 
a  kind  of  foil,  while  the  homely  one  trailed  along  to  get  in  on  the  ex- 
cess trade  which  the  pretty  one  drew  and  turned  over  to  her." 

And  here  is  another  bit  of  wisdom  in  regard  to  the  fair 
sex  : 

"  The  trouble  with  women  is  that  a  man  takes  and  treats  'em  so 
well  when  he's  a-courtin'  of  'em,  that  after  they're  married,  plain, 
ordinary,  every-day  treatment  seems  like  cruelty  to  'em." 

"  Pulling  his  freight "  is  Checkers's  term  for  leaving 
Chicago,  Mr.  Preston's  good  advice  is  "  no  song  without 
words,"  and  the  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  act "  is  his  way  of 
alluding  to  a  life  of  daily  toil.  "  It's  all  well  enough  to  love 
your  neighbor,  but  there's  no  necessity  for  taking  down  the 
fence "  is  one  of  his  doctrines,  and  his  description  of  a 
favorite  which  lost  the  race  is  graphic:  "That  old  mare 
couldn't  beat  a  carpet  ;  her  last  two  races  she  couldn't  get 
out  of  her  own  way." 

He  thus  sums  up  the  horrors  of  a  breakfast  on  the  road  : 

"  Have  you  got  any  capsules  ?"  asked  Checkers  of  the  waitress. 

"  Capsules  I  " 

"  Yes,  I'll  have  to  have  some,  if  I  take  this  butter  internally." 

And,  to  conclude,  we  quote  from  Checkers's  account  of  an 
interview  he  had  with  the  father  of  the  girl  he  loved,  when 
the  old  man  was  asked  for  his  consent  to  their  marriage  : 

Checkers  stepped  back.  It  was  well  that  he  did,  for  the  old  man 
suddenly  reached  for  him,  "  and  if  he'd  have  got  me,"  said  Checkers, 
afterward,  relating  the  incident  to  me,  "he  wouldn't  have  done  a 
thing  to  me.  We  made  a  few  laps  around  the  room,"  he  continued, 
"  with  the  chairs  and  table  in  the  middle.  The  old  man  ran  a  bang- 
up  second,  but  he  was  '  carrying  weight  for  age,'  and  I  fouled  him  in 
the  stretch'by  pulling  a  rocker  in  the  way  that  he  stumbled  over  ; 
then  I  opened  the  door,  kissed  Pert  good-by,  grabbed  my  hat,  and 
did  the  slide  for  the  road.  The  old  joker  tried  to  '  sic'  the  dogs  on 
me,  but  they  knew  me  so  well  they  wouldn't '  sic'  " 
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A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Post  recently  heard 
Mr.  Bryan  deliver  an  address  at  Asheville.  Buncombe 
County,  N.  C.  His  impressions  differ  from  the  stereotyped 
ones  of  the  daily  press.     He  says  : 

"The  court-house  square  was  filled  with  good-natured  country 
people,  kind  and  sober.  Mr.  Bryan  arrived  in  a  carriage  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  preceded  by  a  hundred  citizens  on  horseback. 
They  made  clouds  of  dust,  which  made  Mr,  Bryan's  white  cravat 
look  the  worse  for  it.  Around  the  square  were  several  hundred 
vehicles,  from  the  smart  turn-out  of  the  summer  visitor  to  the  one- 
mule  team  of  the  cabin  darkey.  Bryan  managed  to  address  them 
from  all  sides,  and  when  making  a  telling  point,  he  wheeled 
completely  around  between  the  commencement  and  ending  of 
the  sentence  —  a  forensic  trick  which  I  have  seen  only  Thomas 
H.  Benton  make  in  my  young  days.  Bryan  was  dressed  in  a 
suit  of  conventional  black,  with  a  white  neck-tie,  both  consider- 
ably bedusted,  and  looked  the  typical  Western  country  lawyer  or 
preacher.  He  has  a  heavy  jaw,  broad  chin,  and  strong  mouth.  His 
forehead  is  good,  his  hair  is  bushy  and  black,  bis  ears  large.  He 
looked  not  young,  certainly  older  than  his  age  ;  his  complexion  was 
sallow  and  his  eyes  dull.  His  voice  was  husky  and  grating,  and 
gave  evident  signs  of  fatigue.  His  address  was  confined  exclusively 
to  silver.  His  delivery  is  good  ;  he  never  falters  for  a  word.  His 
gestures  consist  of  throwing  out  both  arms  parallel  to  each  other,  at 
right  angles  to  the  body,  or  above  his  head.  His  features  do  not 
speak,  his  eye  is  lustreless,  but  his  dt-hvery  gives  the  impression  of 
concentrated  and  sinister  power.  The  audience  was  well-behaved 
and  good-natured,  although  most  of  them  were  farmers  and  rough 
tillers  of  the  soil.  There  was  no  drunkenness  or  impropriety  of  any 
sort.  It  is  pleasant  to  feel  that  these  sturdy  and  honest  people,  open  as 
they  are  to  error  to-day,  will  be  just  as  open  to  truth  when  it  will 
dawn  upon  them." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  2d  remarks  :  "  The  one 
hundred  or  more  prominent  Republicans  of  California  who 
propose  to  spend  a  week  between  now  and  election-day  on  a 
visit  to  Canton  and  return,  would  do  more  effective  work  for 
the  cause  of  sound  money  if  they  would  stay  at  home.  This 
projected  junket,  which  will  cost  two  or  three  hundred  dol- 
lars apiece,  perhaps  may  serve  to  magnify  the  personal  im- 
portance of  the  pilgrims  in  the  East,  but  can  do  no  good  to 
the  cause.  Every  State  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
more  certain  for  McKinley  and  sound  money  than  Califor- 
nia. Let  these  Californians  stay  at  home  and  work  until 
after  election  day." 


The  treasurer  and  five  employees  in  the  office  of  the 
Western  Foundry  Company  in  Chicago  were  held  up  by 
two  robbers  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  September 
25th,  and  forced  to  hand  over  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  The 
robbers  were,  of  course,  a  long  man  and  a  short  man,  but 
the  tall  man  wore  a  light  overcoat  over  a  dress-suit. 
Chicago,  it  may  be  observed,  is  the  only  city  in  the  Union 
where  a  man  wearing  a  dress-suit  in  a  crowded  business 
street  at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  would  not  attract  at- 
tention. 

According  to  the  stenographers  who  accompany  him, 
Candidate  Bryan  speaks  at  an  average  rate  of  one  hundred 
words  per  minute.  When  he  is  pressed  for  time  in  his 
train-platform  speeches,  he  sometimes  speaks  at  the  rate  of 
one  hundred  and  seventy  words  a  minute,  and  his  record  is 
two  thousand  words  in  ten  minutes. 


A  cyclone-pit  is  a  regular  part  of  the  equipment  of  many 
Iowa  school-houses  now,  and  the  children  are  drilled  to  es- 
cape from  cyclones  as  children  in  other  places  have  their 
fire-drill. 


The  River  Elbe,  as  all  New  Yorkers  know,  is  1 
a  well-known  steamship. 
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THE    DEAD    HAND. 


A  Story  of  the  War. 


A  few  days  after  the  battle  of  Jonesboro,  having  received 
a  forty-days'  furlough,  I  determined  to  pass  the  time  in  the 
neighborhood  of  a  quiet  little  town  near  the  Alabama  line 
and  the  beautiful  Tallapoosa  River,  and  started  alone  on 
horseback  from  a  point  near  Stone  Mountain.  Leaving 
Atlanta  to  the  west,  I  went  southward,  intending  to  cross  the 
Chattahoochie  at  Jones's  bridge. 

When  I  had  reached  the  point  where  the  battle  had  raged 
most  fiercely,  the  road  became  so  nearly  impassable  that  I 
turned  out  of  it,  intending  to  make  my  way  through  the  scat- 
tered brushwood  on  a  line  as  nearly  parallel  with  it  as  possi- 
ble. I  began  to  grow  sick  with  the  fetid  deadly  odor  of 
rotting  flesh  and  blood.  The  flies  rained  upon  my  hands, 
my  /ace,  my  clothing,  poured  against  my  horse,  and 
attempted  to  settle  down  upon  both  horse  and  rider  in 
swarms,  in  streams,  in  clouds.  An  awful  silence  brooded 
over  the  desolate  region,  and  here  and  there  black  patches 
of  shadow,  floating  over  the  dreary  earth,  marked  where  the 
vultures,  gorged  and  satiated  with  their  devilish  feast,  had 
risen  slowly  and  reluctantly,  and  were  silently  wheeling  over- 
head upon  their  funereal  wings.  I  was  in  the  midst  of  the 
horrors  of  that  most  horrible  scene  in  the  drama  of  war — a 
battle-field  shortly  after  the  battle. 

My  horse  seemed  uneasy  and  restless  and  it  was  growing 
late,  so  I  rode  to  an  abandoned  farm-house  by  a  spring  in  a 
ravine  near  by,  and  bivouacked  there  for  the  night.  At  last, 
however,  the  uneasiness  of  my  beast  communicated  itself  to 
me,  and,  again  mounting,  I  gave  him  the  rein  and  urged 
him  to  find  the  mysterious  presence  which  was  disturbing 
our  rest.  In  passing  through  a  patch  of  scrub-oak,  near  the 
old  earth-works,  Auster  stood  still  and  trembled.  I  dis- 
mounted and  peered  about  in  the  shadows  for  the  dying 
horse  or  soldier  I  expected  to  find  there. 

As  I  looked  around,  seeking  for  something  suitable  to 
hitch  to,  my  attention  was  caught  by  what  I  supposed  to  be 
the  top  part  of  the  stump  of  a  small  sapling,  that  stood  up, 
shattered  and  white,  as  if  it  had  been  cut  off  by  a  cannon- 
ball. 

I  put  my  left  hand  upon  it  to  ascertain  whether  the  halter 
could  be  securely  fastened  to  it.  No  sooner  had  my  hand 
come  in  contact  with  the  top  of  the  supposed  stump  than  it 
shut  down  like  the  fingers  of  a  human  hand,  and  clasped 
my  own  like  a  vise. 

It  was  the  dead  arm  of  a  corpse  sticking  straight  up  from 
the  shallow  trench,  in  which  it  had  been  partially  buried,  to 
a  height  of  more  than  two  feet. 

I  am  no  coward  ;  but  when  there  alone,  amid  the  sur- 
rounding horrors,  in  the  ghastly  moonlight,  unexpectedly 
I  felt  the  fingers  of  that  dead  man's  hand  grasp  mine  in 
their  chilling  clutch,  a  thrill  of  terror  swept  over  me,  and 
for  one  brief  instant  I  think  I  would  have  taken  to  my  heels 
if  the  dead  hand  had  not  held  me  so  fast  in  its  skeleton 
grasp. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  all  I  had  ever  heard  or  read  of 
mental  hallucinations,  odic  force,  psychology,  witchcraft, 
and  spiritualism,  recurred  to  my  mind  at  once,  clearly  and 
without  any  consciousness  of  mnemonic  effort  to  receive  it. 
At  last  I  exclaimed  : 

"  If  there  is  any  life  or  being  connected  in  any  way  with 
this  corpse  that  desires  to  communicate  with  me,  1  ask  for 
some  word  or  sign  indicative  of  such  desire." 

Instantly  the  skeleton  hand,  upon  which  the  dry  and 
shriveled  skin  remained,  relaxed  its  grasp,  and  then  lightly 
closed  again  upon  my  own,  but  without  any  of  that  spas- 
modic force  with  which  in  the  first  instance  it  had  clutched 
my  hand. 

"  If  that  pressure  of  my  hand  signifies   '  yes,'  repeat  it." 

Again  the  bony  fingers  relaxed  their  hold,  and  lightly  re- 
sumed it. 

Here  was  communication  established,  at  least.  By  means 
of  my  spoken  questions  and  the  "yes  "  or  "no  "  pressures 
of  the  terrible  hand,  I  carried  on  a  conversation  with  the 
Presence,  by  which  I  learned  that  he  had  been  a  Confed- 
erate soldier  in  an  Arkansas  regiment,  and  that  if  I  would 
place  my  pencil  and  note-book  on  the  ground  and  bend 
down  the  arm  so  it  could  write,  he  would  explain  everything 
by  writing  while  I  slept.  I  said  to  myself :  "  I  am  not 
dreaming,  insane,  or  feverish,  but  perfectly  self-possessed. 
I  will  see  this  marvel  to  the  end  ;  "  and  I  determined  to 
follow  it  out,  despite  my  loathing  of  the  battle-field  and  my 
repugnance  of  the  creepy  hand.  I  arranged  the  paper, 
placed  the  pencil,  put  up  my  blanket  shelter,  and  smoked 
there,  watching  and  listening  to  the  scrape,  scrape  of  the 
pencil  until  I  fell  asleep. 

I  was  awakened  by  what  seemed  to  me  a  breath  of  cold 
air  striking  on  my  face,  and  around  me  was  darkness  and 
silence.  I  struck  a  light,  and  saw  the  book  outspread,  and 
the  pencil  lying  upon  it.  I  drew  the  book  over  to  myself, 
and  read  the  following  statement,  written  lightly,  but  in  the 
clear,  free  handwriting  of  an  educated  man  : 

"  Thank  you,  brave  friend.  Ever  since  I  was  separated 
from  the  corpse  lying  here  I  have  been  striving  to  get  into 
communication  with  some  living  man.  You  at  first  did  not 
realize  my  presence,  but  your  horse  did,  and  for  hours  and 
hours  I  was  trying  to  force  him  to  come  to  this  spot,  I 
have  not  obtained  a  new  body — which  is  the  greatest  want 

and  need  of  man  as  soon  as  he  leaves  his  earthly  form 

and  therefore  it  happens  that  the  contact  of  my  naked  soul 
and  spirit  with  any  physical  object  is  a  torture  to  me,  and 
the  light,  especially  the  light  of  the  sun,  is  a  cause  of  ex- 
quisite suffering.  In  spite  of  the  anguish  caused  by  these 
efforts,  I  have  persevered  in  trying  to  communicate  with 
men  in  the  flesh.  If  you  had  been  a  coward  or  a  fool,  I 
must  necessarily  have  failed  again,  because,  not  having  ob- 
tained the  new  body,  I  can  do  very  little  except  through  this 
":-.st--Jming  corpse,  since  I  think  Christians  have  discarded 
e  idea  of  being  baptized  for  the  dead,  and  men  seem  tc  en- 

_  =  in  some  groundless  but  universal  fear  of  all  disembodied 


spirits.  I  am,  therefore,  without  hope,  unless  some  strong- 
hearted,  clear-sighted,  charitable  man  shall  do  for  me  what 
I  beseech  you  to  undertake. 

"  My  name  is  Stephen  Arnold.  I  was  a  physician  by 
profession.  I  volunteered  in  an  Arkansas  regiment,  and  my 
body  was  cut  almost  in  two  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  recent 
battle  fought  here.  I  was  just  of  age  when  I  entered  the 
army.  At  this  time  I  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  Amy 
Ramsay,  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  neighbors,  and  we 
loved  each  other  devotedly.  But  Amy's  family  were  Scotch 
Presbyterians  of  the  strictest  kind,  and  I  was  a  confirmed 
materialist.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  was  any  soul  in 
a  man  that  I  could  not  reach  with  trephine  and  scalpel. 
Not  only  was  I  utterly  devoid  of  the  faith  on  which  old 
Squire  Ramsay  and  his  family  builded  their  daily  life,  but 
my  morality  was  at  loose  ends  in  all  respects,  and  in  the 
matter  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants,  my  life  was 
shameful.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  old  squire  became 
aware  of  the  attachment  existing  between  Amy  and  myself, 
he  very  solemnly  declared  that  he  would  rather  see  Amy 
laid  in  the  grave  than  see  her  married  to  me. 

"It  was  impossible,  of  course,  for  her  to  avoid  meeting 
me  at  the  neighborhood  gatherings  which  constituted  the 
society  of  our  country  life,  and  her  constant  plea  and  prayer 
was  that  if  I  really  loved  her  as  I  said,  I  would  so  regulate 
my  life  as  ere  long  to  win  her  father's  approval  of  our  union. 

"  I  secured  a  short  furlough  less  than  a  year  ago,  and  re- 
turned home.  Of  course  I  saw  Amy  repeatedly.  Our  affec- 
tion had  only  been  made  the  stronger  by  my  absence,  and 
as  my  conduct  while  in  the  service,  like  that  of  most  Con- 
federate soldiers,  had  been  very  exemplary,  I  felt  old  Squire 
Ramsay's  interdiction  of  my  visits  to  his  house  to  be  griev- 
ously unjust.  The  old  gentleman,  however,  was  as  hard  as 
iron.  He  finally  yielded  so  far  as  to  say  that  as  a  Southerner 
he  admired  the  devotion  I  was  reported  to  have  shown  to 
the  cause  of  Southern  independence,  and  rejoiced  over  the 
great  amendment  in  my  moral  conduct,  and  that  if  I  pre- 
served this  reputation  for  good  decorum  another  year,  he 
might  himself  believe  that  it  would  prove  to  be  permanent, 
but  that  for  the  present  he  absolutely  forbade  anything  like 
intimacy  between  his  daughter  and  myself. 

"  On  the  night  preceding  the  day  on  which  I  was  com- 
pelled to  set  out  for  the  army  under  the  terms  of  my 
furlough,  I  had  persuaded  Amy  to  meet  me  in  the  orchard 
back  of  her  father's  house  for  a  farewell  interview.  I  sup- 
pose that  it  was  the  only  time  she  had  ever  disregarded  her 
father's  injunctions. 

"My  interview  with  Amy  in  the  balmy  air  and  under  the 
moonlight  of  a  Southern  sky  soon  became  for  both  of  us  an 
agony  of  grief,  love,  and  passion.  She  from  her  very  youth 
and  innocence,  and  I  from  habitual  indulgence  of  every  pas- 
sion and  longing,  yielded  to  the  sway  of  that  resistless  love 
which  had  become  the  dominant  influence  of  both  our  lives, 
and  our  union  was  consummated  without  the  intervention  of 
priest  or  magistrate. 

"The  next  morning  I  set  out  to  rejoin  my  regiment.  The 
idea  that  any  misfortune  might  prevent  us  from  ever  being 
united  in  accordance  with  the  forms  of  the  church  and  of 
society,  had  never  occurred  to  either  of  us  ;  but  a  few  days 
before  we  evacuated  Atlanta,  I  received  a  letter  which  had 
been  a  long  time  on  the  way,  in  which  Amy  wrote  as  fol- 
lows :  ( Darling,  come  home  to  me.  I  suffer  cruelly,  not 
because  I  have  any  doubt  of  you,  but  because  I  think  I  shall 
die  if  our  child  should  be  born  while  its  father  is  away. 
Come,  if  only  for  a  day.  Yours  for  life,  death,  and  etern- 
ity.— Amy.' 

"This  result  of  our  indiscretion  had  never  suggested  itself 
to  my  mind,  and  the  thought  of  the  anguish  I  had  brought 
upon  the  only  woman  for  whom  my  heart  ever  yearned  was 
intolerable.  Before,  however,  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  get  any  response  to  my  application  for  furlough,  there 
came  the  hurried  evacuation  of  Atlanta,  and  our  double- 
quick  march  to  Jonesboro.  In  the  thickest  of  the  battle, 
with  Amy's  letter  next  my  heart,  and  with  little  thought  or 
care  for  anything  but  her  and  her  unhappy  condition,  a 
cannon-ball  crashed  through  the  body  of  this  corpse  here, 
and  as  I  came  forth  from  the  broken  frame,  even  the  lurid 
light  of  the  battle-field  caused  me  exquisite  pain.  But 
almost  instantly  I  felt  myself  enveloped  by  an  existence 
separate  from  my  own,  and  born  away  with  the  velocity  of 
lightning  to  the  dark  side  of  the  world.  As  soon  as  I 
reached  the  side  of  the  earth  away  from  the  sun,  I  grew 
calm  and  free  from  the  sense  of  pain. 

"  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  make  you  fully  acquainted 
with  the  manner  in  which  we  communicate  with  each  other, 
but  I  was  given  to  understand  that  contact  with  physical 
bodies  (especially  animated  physical  bodies)  and  exposure 
to  the  light  would  always  torture  me,  until  I  should  be 
clothed  with  a  new  body,  and  that  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  this,  if  it  should   ever  occur,  could  not  be  foretold. 

"  I  am  somehow  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the 
reason  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  the  new  body  is  that  I 
have  done  nothing  by  which  Amy  and  her  child  can  be  re- 
lieved from  the  wrong  I  have  done  them.  I  have  gone 
along  the  lines  of  the  army,  both  in  Virginia  and  in  the 
West,  and  have  visited  many  cities,  searching  everywhere 
for  a  man  who  might  be  physically  and  mentally  endowed 
with  such  peculiarities  as  would  enable  him  to  render  me 
the  priceless  boon  which  I  am  about  to  solicit  at  your  hands. 
Will  you  consent  to  undertake  it  ?  For  God's  sake,  for 
pity's  sake,  for  the  sake  of  a  pure-hearted,  suffering  girl 
and  her  unborn  child,  do  not  refuse  my  prayer  ! 

"  You  are  just  my  age,  of  precisely  my  stature.  Your  clear- 
cut  face  is  almost  a  duplicate  of  mine.  The  color  of  your 
eyes,  and  hair,  and  complexion,  all  are  wonderfully  like  my 
own.  If  you  will,  you  can  enable  me  to  carry  out  my  plan 
to  rehabilitate  Amy  and  her  child,  morally  and  socially. 
The  things  that  must  be  done  to  that  end  will,  of  course,  be 
my  acts,  although  you  must  permit  me  to  use  your  material 
form  for  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  them.  In  addition 
to  these  physical  qualities  which  especially  fit  you  to  aid  me 
in  this  undertaking,  you  are  possessed  of  calm,  self-cen- 
tred, imperturbable  courage.     It  would  not  excite  in  you 


any  of  those  emotions  of  terror  or  of  loathing  at  the  idea 
of  intimacy  with  a  disembodied  spirit  which  in  ordinary 
men  sometimes  produce  insanity,  epilepsy,  or  catalepsy,  and 
those  other  diseases  which  baffle  medical  science.  Indeed, 
you  would  be  able,  without  experiencing  any  shock — moral, 
physical,  or  intellectual — to  remain  quiescent  while  I  might 
be  in  entire  control  of  your  physical  organism,  acting  in  you 
and  for  you  in  carrying  out  the  scheme  which  I  believe 
necessary  for  my  everlasting  peace,  and  for  the  temporal 
happiness  of  Amy  and  her  child.  We  might  sit  down  and 
sup  together,  if  you  will  suffer  it  to  be  so.  You  could, 
whenever  you  desire  it,  resume  your  normal  activity  and 
self-control,  although  I  pray  you  not  to  do  so  until  I  shall 
have  completed  the  work  contemplated,  and  then  you  can 
drive  me  out  whenever  you  determine  to  do  so.  Therefore 
I  beseech  you  to  permit  me  to  possess  you.  If  you  will 
consent  to  this  arrangement  for  thirty  days,  I  will  go  over 
in  your  person  and  have  the  marriage  service  read  by  a 
preacher  for  Amy  and  myself.  I  will  arrange  with  an  old 
minister,  who  is  my  friend,  to  perform  the  ceremony  and 
give  a  certificate  of  the  fact,  leaving  the  date  blank,  and  on 
the  next  day  will  go  to  old  Squire  Ramsay  and  openly  and 
publicly  claim  my  wife.  There  need  be  no  lie  told  about 
it,  and  Amy  need  do  nothing  more  than  to  claim  me  as  her 
husband,  saying  that  we  had  been  privately  married.  It  is 
simply  a  concession  to  the  usages  of  society,  but  it  is  one 
which  would  rehabilitate  a  good  woman  and  her  child,  and 
save  untold  sorrows  and  mortifications.  I  believe,  also,  that 
if  this  were  accomplished,  I  could  obtain  the  new  or  spirit- 
ual body. 

"If  you  will  do  this  vast,  inestimable  favor  for  me,  in  ten 
days  you  can  be  with  Amy  ;  you  can  remain  ten  days,  and 
in  ten  days  more  we  can  return  hither,  and  I  will  go  out  of 
you,  and  relieve  you  of  my  presence  forever.  Of  course 
every  one  will  believe  that  I  have  come  home  upon  a  thirty- 
days'  furlough  in  consequence  of  her  condition,  and  after 
my  return  to  the  army  they  will  only  have  to  chronicle  the 
disappearance  of  another  soldier." 

I  reflected  for  some  time  upon  the  strange  petition  thus 
marvelously  and  pathetically  addressed  to  me.  At  last  I 
said : 

"Two  objections  occur  to  me.  One  of  them  is  an  objec- 
tion to  the  morality  of  the  whole  proceeding.  I  am  falsely 
to  personate  a  dead  man.  The  other  objection  is  based 
upon  a  proper  regard  for  my  own  interests — self-preserva- 
tion. If  I  suffer  you  to  possess  me  as  you  propose,  what 
assurance  have  I  that  I  will  be  able  to  '  cast  you  out '  at  the 
termination  of  our  engagement,  if  you  should  feel  disin- 
clined to  go  ?  If  you  can  satisfy  me  upon  these  two  points, 
I  will  consent  to  what  you  propose,  strange  and  unparalleled 
as  the  whole  thing  appears." 

Immediately  after  I  heard  the  pencil  scratching  in  the 
book,  and  when  the  sound  had  ceased,  I  read  what  my 
weird  correspondent  had  written,  as  follows  : 

"To  your  ethical  objections  I  desire  to  present  two  an- 
swers :  First,  what  I  propose  to  you  is  not  a  case  of  *  doing 
evil  that  good  may  come' ;  it  is  an  act  not  wrong  of  itself, 
and  is  done  with  the  highest  and  purest  motives.  The  sec- 
ond answer  I  make  is  that  you  are  not  to  do  anything.  You 
are  only  to  enable  me  to  do  something  which  I  am  bound  in 
honor  and  good  conscience  to  do,  if  it  be  possible.  Your 
body  is  not  you  any  more  than  this  decaying  corpse  is  I. 
The  act  will  be  mine,  not  yours,  and  I  presume  that  there 
can  be  no  possible  question  about  the  fact  that,  if  it  is  possi- 
ble for  me  to  do  so,  I  ought  to  carry  out  my  promise  to 
marry  Amy.  To  your  second  objection  I  answer,  in  perfect 
candor,  that  you  are  calm,  wise,  and  resolute  enough  to  cast 
me  out  even  though  I  should  be  unwilling  to  go,  and  that  in 
your  own  consciousness  you  know  this  to  be  so.  If  you  were 
not,  you  might  indeed  be  incurring  a  most  fearful  risk  in  per- 
mitting any  spirit  to  possess  your  body.  In  the  second  place, 
I  have  to  state  the  simple  fact  that  I  would  go  out  of  you 
voluntarily,  because  I  hope  to  get  'a  new  body' — a  hope 
the  mighty  force  of  which  I  do  not  think  you  can  fully  un- 
derstand. In  addition,  I  can  only  pledge  you  my  solemn 
word,  and  the  hope  I  cherish  of  one  day  completing  my 
spiritual  being  by  the  acquisition  of  a  spiritual  form,  that  I 
will  come  out  of  you  as  soon  as  this  good  work  will  be  com- 
pleted, and  we  shall  have  returned  to  this  spot.  If  you  con- 
sent, remain  as  passive  and  receptive  as  you  can,  holding  this 
withered  hand  in  yours,  and  I  will  come  in  to  you." 

I  pondered  over  this  grave,  mysterious  question  long  and 
earnestly.  Half-forgotten  passages  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  referring  to  demoniacal  possession  and  cognate 
experiences,  and  all  that  I  had  ever  read  upon  weird  and 
ghostly  subjects  came  flooding  back  into  my  mind,  clothed 
with  an  actual,  unmistakable  meaning,  more  real  and  practi- 
cal than  any  interpretation  which  the  wildest  flight  of  fancy 
could  have  invested  them  with.  I  think  my  resolution 
turned  finally  upon  the  conviction  in  my  own  mind  that  if  I 
admitted  him  I  could  cast  him  out,  no  matter  how  unwilling 
he  might  be  to  go. 

So,  clasping  the  skeleton  hand  once  more  in  mine,  I  said: 
"Come." 

It  is  difficult  to  express  in  words  the  experience  that  fol- 
lowed. Perhaps  if  some  scientist  could  devise  means  by 
which  one  might  grasp  the  poles  of  an  electric  battery,  and 
receive  the  charge  of  it  without  -experiencing  any  shock 
whatever,  without  even  the  perception  of  any  mechanical 
means  or  appliances  whatever,  the  quiet  influx  of  that  sub- 
tile fluid  might  be  something  like  what  I  felt,  and  when  the 
peaceful  process  seemed  to  have  pervaded  my  whole  frame, 
I  was  distinctly  conscious  that  my  body  was  tenanted  by  a 
being  separate  from  myself — an  alter  ego  indeed. 

A  new  and  startling  experience  soon  presented  itself  to 
me.  If  you  will  close  your  eyes,  and  think  intensely  of  the 
words  or  music  of  some  familiar  song,  you  will  be  able  to 
see  them  without  speaking  or  uttering  the  words  or  notes  at 
all ;  and  so  all  at  once  I  saw  the  fact  that  my  strange  guest 
was  saying,  or  rather  impressing  upon  my  brain,  so  that  I 
could  see  it  as  well  as  I  could  have  heard  it  if  some  one  had 
spoken  the  words,  the  following  :  "  Friend,  I  thank  you.  It 
is  good  to  be  once  more  clothed  in  human  form." 


October  12,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


I  understand,  of  course,  that  all  these  things  of  which  I 
have  been  speaking  are  "  strange,"  "  incomprehensible," 
"  improbable,"  and  all  that,  yet  nevertheless  the  fact  is  that 
they  occurred  just  as  I  have  stated  them  ;  and  I  fell  asleep 
there  on  the  battle-field  of  Jonesboro,  wondering  none  the 
less  at  these  strange  experiences  because  I  knew  that  they 
actually  occurred. 


The  morning  of  the  tenth  day  dawned  upon  us,  and  then 
it  was  I  yielded  to  Arnold's  suggestion  of  its  necessity,  and 
gave  up  my  body  to  the  domination  of  his  will  or  spirit. 
The  process  was  a  gradual  one,  but  was  completed  in  a  very 
short  time.  Then  I  heard  words  uttered  with  my  tongue 
that  were  not  my  words  ;  my  hands,  eyes,  my  person,  be- 
came responsive  to  thoughts  that  were  not  my  thoughts. 
And  if  he  had  committed  a  murder  with  my  hand,  it  would 
have  been  only  an  error  of  human  justice  to  punish  my 
body. 

It  would  not  be  right  for  me  to  relate  "our  "  further  pro- 
ceedings in  all  their  tender  detail  ;  to  tell  of  Arnold's  inter- 
view with  the  minister  of  God  ;  of  his  secret  marriage  that 
balmy  evening  by  the  spring-house  in  the  old  orchard  ;  of 
his  exuberantly  hospitable  welcome  home,  and  of  the  joy- 
ful announcement  next  day  that  he  had  come  home  to  claim 
his  darling  wife  whose  secret  marriage  to  him  he  had  per- 
suaded her  to  keep  concealed  until  his  return  ;  of  the  com- 
plete reconciliation  of  the  whole  generous  Southern  commu- 
nity upon  the  birth  of  Arnold's  son.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  day,  after  tender  leave-takings 
from  his  loved  wife  and  family,  and  amid  the  warm  good 
wishes  of  the  people  whom  he  had  charmed  by  his  manly 
conduct  and  noble  carriage  during  his  brief  stay,  Stephen 
Arnold  rode  off,  as  they  said,  "  to  rejoin  his  company." 
We  reached  the  battle-field  without  further  incident  beyond 
my  re-possessing  myself  of  my  body,  which  Arnold  gladly 
and  gratefully  yielded  to  me.  Again  I  took  the  skeleton's 
withered  hand  in  mine,  and  gently,  without  shock  or  sorrow, 
my  strange  guest  departed. 

"  Stay,"  I  urged  him,  before  he  left  me,  "  I  have  no  fam- 
ily or  earthly  ties.  If  you  regret  this  separation,  as  a  living 
man  would  do,  keep  my  body." 

"  Thank  you,  friend,"  said  Arnold,  "  it  may  not  be. 
Your  absence  from  this  flesh  would  be  death  to  it  ;  besides, 
death  in  itself  is  a  mere  change  to  us  who  have  experienced 
it,  and  the  mighty  hope  of  being  invested  with  that  '  spirit- 
ual body,'  which  constitutes  the  resurrection,  burns  iu  my 
spirit  brighter  and  clearer  than  ever  before." 

I  was  left  alone  on  the  fetid  battle-field.  Stephen  Arnold 
was  gone.  K. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1896. 


There  is  a  woman  in  Milpitas,  the  victim  of  several  crush- 
ing sorrows,  who  has  a  novel  cure  for  despondency,  indi- 
gestion, insomnia,  and  kindred  ills.  It  is  unpatented.  She 
determined  one  day  to  throw  off  the  gloom  which  was  mak- 
ing life  a  burden  in  and  about  her,  and  established  a  rule 
that  she  should  laugh  three  times  a  day  whether  occasion 
presented  or  not.  She  trained  herself  to  laugh  heartily  at 
the  least  provocation,  and,  without  one,  would  retire  to  her 
room  and  make  merry  by  herself.  Now  she  is  in  excellent 
health  and  buoyant  spirits,  and  her  home  has  become  a 
sunny  and  delightful  abode.  Husband,  children,  neighbors, 
and  friends  were  gradually  infected  with  mirth  every  day, 
and  now  all  of  them  are  healthy,  happy,  and  wise. 


The  following  figures  are  the  result  of  straw  votes  taken 
on  trains  by  T.  S.  Merchant,  manager  of  the  Healdsburg 
and  Sonoma  Commission  Company,  305  Front  Street :  On 
October  2d,  on  the  local  train  between  Ogden,  Utah,  and 
Battle  Mountain,  Nev.,  the  vote  stood :  McKinley  41  ; 
Bryan  29.  On  October  3d,  on  the  overland  train  between 
Wadsworth  and  Reno,  Nev.,  McKinley  got  76  to  Bryan's 
39.  On  October  5th,  on  the  local  train  between  Colfax  and 
Nevada  City,  McKinley  received  19  votes  and  Bryan  5. 
On  October  5th,  on  the  local  train  between  Nevada  City  and 
Colfax,  17  favored  McKinley  and  4  Bryan.  On  October 
6th,  on  the  train  between  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco, 
McKinley  was  given  66  votes  and  Bryan  22. 


It  is  suggested  that  what  some  people  want  is  sleep  holi- 
days. They  do  not  need  to  go  to  watering-places  and  sum- 
mer hotels  and  to  be  entertained  by  a  round  of  gayety,  with 
a  band  always  playing.  There  may  be  something  in  the 
contention  that  a  greater  amount  of  sleep  is  required  by 
people  nowadays — especially  brain-workers — than  was  for- 
merly the  case.  Nicola  Tesla,  the  electrician,  is  credited 
with  saying  that  he  believes  a  man  might  live  two  hundred 
years  if  he  would  sleep  most  of  the  time.  That  is  why 
negroes  often  live  to  advanced  old  age — because  they  sleep 
so  much,  tie  also  alluded  to  the  current  report  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  now  sleeps  seventeen  hours  every  day. 


Near  St.  Louis,  on  a  straight,  two-mile  stretch  of  heavily- 
ballasted,  level  track,  Evan  E.  Anderson,  the  professional 
bicyclist,  performed  the  almost  incredible  feat  of  riding  a 
mile  in  one  minute  and  three  seconds.  He  rode  behind  a 
fast  locomotive,  which  paced  him  from  a  half-mile  start  to 
a  finish.  The  trail  car  was  boarded  down  to  the  rails  at  the 
rear,  and  a  white  stripe  was  run  down  the  black  surface  for 
the  rider  to  follow.  The  absence  of  air  resistance,  the  ex- 
cellent track  of  smoothed  boards,  a  ninety-two  gear  wheel, 
and  hard  pedaling  made  possible  such  an  exhibition  of  speed. 


While  Li  Hung  Chang  was  in  Seattle,  he  was  asked, 
through  his  interpreter  :  "  What  does  his  excellency  think  of 
Mr.  Cleveland  ?  "  "  His  excellency,"  came  the  reply,  "  does 
not  wish  to  venture  an  opinion  on  the  highest  dignitary  in 
the  land."  "  Why  will  not  the  viceroy  express  himself  as  to 
Mr.  Cleveland  ?  "  "  His  excellency  does  not  desire  to  offend 
Mr.  Cleveland's  admirers." 


SOCIETY'S    AUTUMN    SEASON. 

The  Four  Hundred  Coming  Back  to  New  York— Who   will    be  the 

Social  Leader?— Mrs.  Hicks-Lord's  Will— Mrs. 

Belmont  Acknowledges  Defeat. 


The  social  season  for  the  autumn  and  winter  will  shortly 
open  in  New  York.  It  is  true  that  it  is  not  the  fashion  to 
return  so  early,  and  there  will  be  many  autumnal  house- 
parties.  The  two  possible  leaders  of  society — Mrs.  Bradley- 
Martin  and  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills — will  neither  of  them  return 
until  November.  The  question  will  then  be  settled  as  to 
who  will  be  leader.  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  has  been  a  leader  of 
society  for  several  seasons  in  New  York,  but  her  tendencies 
have  been  marked  toward  drawing  the  lines  tightly  ; 
hence,  while  hers  has  been  looked  upon  as  a  most  ex- 
clusive circle,  it  has  not  been  looked  upon  as  the  general 
circle  of  New  York  society.  Mrs.  Bradley-Martin,  too, 
is  a  much  more  lavish  entertainer  than  Mrs.  Ogden 
Mills.  Further  than  that,  she  succeeded  in  marrying  her 
daughter  to  an  English  peer,  and  the  Earl  and  Countess  of 
Craven  will  doubtless  be  a  great  card  in  Mrs.  Bradley-Mar- 
tin's entertainments. 

The  season  will  certainly  be  a  brilliant  one.  In  addition 
to  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  and  Mrs.  Bradley-Martin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Baylies  are  said  to  cherish  ambitions  as  society 
leaders,  and  Mr.  and.  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  while  not  go- 
ing in  for  leadership,  intend  to  entertain  largely  in  their  new 
home  on  East  Fifty-Seventh  Street.  This  will  be  a  corner 
of  millionaires,  for  right  across  from  the  Oelrichs  house  is  the 
town  house  of  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  diagonally  opposite  is  ex- 
Secretary  \V.  C.  Whitney,  and  on  the  other  corner  is  the  big 
gray  palace  of  Collis  P.  Huntington.  The  Oelrichs  house, 
which  is  the  old  Paran-Stevens  home,  is  built  of  while 
marble,  is  four  stories  in  height,  and  occupies  three  full  city 
lots.  It  has  been  completely  renovated,  and  mural  .decora- 
tions of  great  beauty  added.  Much  of  the  wall  space  is 
paneled  with  colored  silks,  and  all  of  the  decorations  of 
walls  and  ceilings  are  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  removed, 
for  the  Oelrichs  have  only  taken  a'  lease  of  the  house  for  a 
term  of  years. 

Talking  of  social  leaders,  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont,  who 
was  formerly  Mrs.  Willie  K.  Vanderbilt,  has  given  up  the 
attempt  to  make  her  way  socially.  At  her  house  at  Madison 
Avenue  and  Seventy-Second  Street,  there  is  a  huge  placard 
bearing  the  words  "  For  Sale."  This  is  interpreted  to  mean 
that  she  has  given  up  the  fight,  and  will  remain  abroad. 
The  echoes  of  the  Vanderbilt-Belmont  quarrel  have  not  yet 
ceased  ringing.  The  old  quarrel  cropped  up  in  the  "  hen- 
dinner"  given  by  Mrs.  Astor  at  the  winding  up  of  the  New- 
port season.  The  Oliver  Belmont  faction  was  not  repre- 
sented at  Mrs.  Astor's  dinner,  and  this  is  an  intimation  that 
she  is  on  the  side  of  the  Vanderbilts. 

The  Astors'  new  hotel,  adjoining  the  Waldorf,  is  to  be 
called  the  Schermerhorn.  It  is  to  be  built  in  the  same  style 
of  architecture  as  the  Waldorf,  and  I  understand  that  the 
two  hotels  are  to  be  under  one  management  in  a  way, 
although  retaining  each  its  own  name  and  its  own  autonomy. 
The  people  living  around  the  Schermerhorn  are  already  pre- 
paring to  take  flight.  These  hotels  on  the  avenue  have 
gradually  come  to  be  considered  a  nuisance  by  quiet  dwell- 
ers near  them,  as  there  is  a  continual  racket  late  at  night, 
owing  to  the  coming  and  going  of  cabs  and  carriages 
with  supper-parties.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clews  are  among  the 
number  who  intend  to  leave.  They  are  going  further  up 
the  avenue,  and  it  is  said  that  they  will  turn  their  establish- 
ment into  a  bachelor  apartment-house.  The  Schermerhorn 
will  be  opened  soon,  and  it  is  rumored  that  John  Jacob 
Astor  will  give  an  opening  ball  in  the  magnificent  ball- 
room of  the  new  hotel,  which  ball-room  is  three  stories 
high  and  has  two  galleries. 

The  publishing  of  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord 
has  revived  gossip  about  that  extremely  eccentric  woman. 
She  was  first  the  wife  of  a  well-to-do  merchant  named  Hicks, 
and  after  his  death  she  made  a  long  visit  to  Europe,  became 
the  reigning  toast  in  England  when  "  Poker  Schenck "  was 
United  States  Minister  there,  became  converted  to  Catholi- 
cism in  Rome,  and  gave  up  her  private  hotel  in  Paris  to  the 
Empress  of  Austria.  She  returned  to  New  York  in  1877, 
and  the  venerable  Thomas  Lord,  eighty-two  years  old, 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  her  and  married  her.  He 
only  survived  his  marriage  a  year,  and  died  intestate, 
the  law  giving  his  widow  one-third  of  his  three-mill- 
ion-dollar estate.  Again  Mrs.  Lord  went  to  Europe  and 
stayed  there  until  1886,  when  she  returned  and  gave  a 
series  of  lavish  entertainments.  Some  five  years  ago  her 
health  gave  way,  and  she  was  attended  up  to  the  time  of  her 
death  by  two  devoted  servants,  both  colored,  Maria  Miller 
and  Thomas  Dyer.  She  left  Miss  Miller  an  annuity 
of  five  thousand  dollars,  and  Dyer  an  annuity  of  twelve 
hundred  dollars.  She  was  supposed  to  be  worth  several 
millions,  but  the  result  shows  that  she  had  been  living  on 
her  principal,  so  that  there  is  barely  enough  money  left  to 
pay  these  two  annuities.  The  other  bequests  consisted 
principally  of  souvenirs  to  relatives  and  friends — pict- 
ures, jewels,  bits  of  bric-a-brac,  and  things  of  that 
description. 

It  is  rather  an  odd  circumstance,  by  the  way,  as  show- 
ing one  of  the  many  differences  between  the  two  sexes, 
that  when  a  rich  man  dies  he  generally  leaves  all  of  his 
property  in  one,  two,  or  three  lumps,  without  detailing 
trifles,  whereas  when  a  rich  woman  dies  she  will  split  all 
her  fortune  into  one,  two,  or  three  lumps,  as  the  case  may 
be,  but  will  invariably  leave  a  number  of  small  legacies, 
and  particularly  will  she  make  bequests  of  all  manner  of 
trinkets — jewels,  fans,  laces,  and  gems — to  people  whom 
she  has  liked  in  life.  It  is  a  mark  of  the  same  difference 
between  the  sexes  which  makes  a  husband  forget  all  the 
dates  of  the  childrens'  births,  the  date  when  he  first  saw  his 
wife,  their  wedding  and  other  anniversaries,  and  which 
makes  his  wife  remember  them.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  September  29,  1896. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mrs.  Mary  Anderson  Navarro  is  the  mother  of  a  lusty 
youngster  who  was  born  on  September  25th. 

Borchgrevink,  the  Antarctic  explorer,  has  married  a  young 
woman  in  England,  and  put  aside  for  a  time  his  plans  for 
reaching  the  South  Pole. 

Mrs.  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop  (daughter  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,  sister  of  Julian,  and  wife  of  George  Parsons 
Lathrop)  has  decided  to  devote  her  life  to  nursing  patients. 
Mrs.  Lathrop  is  not  living  with  her  husband. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset,  abetted  by  Miss  Frances  Willard, 
is  attempting  to  procure  funds  by  subscription  in  England 
to  pay  the  passage  of  destitute  Armenians  to  the  United 
States.  Really,  Lady  Henry  should  have  a  curb  put  on  her 
pernicious  activity. 

The  approaching  marriage  of  the  Sullan  of  Morocco  is 
announced  in  Le  Riveil  du  Maroc,  the  old  international 
organ  at  Tangiers.  Evidently,  with  the  Sultan,  a  new  mat- 
rimonial plunge  is  not  such  an  every-day  affair  as  it  is  with 
most  Oriental  potentates. 

While  Mr.  Bryan  was  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  the  publishers 
of  President  Andrews's  book,  "An  Honest  Dollar,"  gave 
him  a  copy  of  the  book.  In  his  note  acknowledging  the 
present,  he  addressed  the  publishers  as  "  Gents."  However, 
he  is  slowly  conforming  to  some  of  the  customs  of  civiliza- 
tion, for  an  Eastern  paper  recently  published  a  portrait  of 
"  Candidate  Bryan  With  His  Hair  Cut." 

Edison  recently  told  a  reporter  that  he  frequently  went 
for  forty-eight  hours  without  sleep,  and  sometimes  for 
seventy.  Following  such  a  period  of  work,  he  often  sleeps 
for  eighteen  hours  at  a  stretch.  The  celebrated  inventor 
smokes  enough  large,  black  cigars  to  break  down  an  ordi- 
nary constitution,  but  he  seems  to  get  more  robust  of 
physique  as  he  grows  older.  He  is  within  a  few  months  of 
his  fiftieth  year. 

Sir  Edmund  Monson,  the  new  British  Embassador  to 
France,  and  Sir  Horace  Rum'oold,  who  takes  his  place  at 
Vienna,  both  served  an  apprenticeship  at  Washington.  The 
latter  was  atlachi  to  the  embassy  from  184910  1852,  while 
the  former  was  private  secretary  to  Lord  Lyons  from  1858 
to  1863,  the  critical  years  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  also 
arbitrator  of  the  Butterfield  claim  between  the  United 
States  and  Denmark  in   1890. 

"She"  is  dead,  according  to  official  news  from  Pretoria. 
Her  real  name  was  Majajie.  She  was  the  mystical  queen  of 
the  so-called  Woodbush  tribes  of  South  Africa,  and  she  is 
known  to  have  been  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old,  there  being  official  proofs  extant  to  show  that  she  was 
already  reigning  as  a  semi-divine  queen  more  than  a  century 
ago.  Queen  Majajie  was  the  original  of  the  heroine  in 
Rider  Haggard's  well-known  and  popular  novel,  "  She." 

The  fortunes  of  the  Gladstone  family  were  founded  on  the 
slave  trade,  and  they  are  now  maintained  in  no  small  part 
by  the  production  of  whisky.  The  Mountain  Dew  distilled 
by  the  Gladstones  at  Fettercairn  is  one  of  the  best  whiskies 
made  in  the  three  kingdoms.  The  property  was  acquired 
nearly  a  century  ago  by  Gladstone's  father,  who  lived  in 
great  state  and  never  drove  out  except  with  four  horses  and 
outriders.  Sir  Thomas,  the  elder  brother  of  the  statesman, 
who  succeeded  him,  was  a  Tory  of  the  most  patrician  kind, 
and  his  son,  the  present  baronet,  Sir  John,  keeps  up  his 
position  in  the  same  line. 

The  oldest  affiliated   Native  Son  of  the  Golden  West  is 
Stephen   Richardson,   of  San   Rafael.     His  father,  mate  of 
an  English  vessel,  arrived  here  in    1822,  and  married  the 
daughter  of    Lieutenant    Martinez,   then    in    charge  of  the 
Presidio.     In    1841    the  Spanish    Government  granted  his 
wife  a  tract  of  land  equal  in  size  to  half  of  Marin  County, 
and  the  family  moved  there  and  built  the  first  house  on  that 
i  side   of    the  bay  in  a  cove  north  of  Sausalito.      Stephen 
\  Richardson  was  born  ten  years  later,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
sided in  Marin  County.     The  vast  estate  belonging  to  the 
family  has  dwindled  to  a  house  and  lot  in  San  Rafael.     The 
family  name  is  memorialized  in  the  bay  north  of  Sausalito 
J  called  Richardson's  Bay. 

A  little  stranger  is  expected  to  appear  at  Blenheim  Palace 

'  soon  after  Christmas,  making  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  a 

grandmother  and  settling  the  succession  to  the  Dukedom  of 

:  Marlborough.      According    to  the    New    York    World,   the 

I  dukedom,  the  palace  of  Blenheim,  and  the  hereditary  pension 

of  twenty  thousand  dollars  would,  in  the  event  of  the  death 

without  issue  of  the  present  duke,  pass  not  to  young  Winston 

Churchill,  the  son  of  the  late  Lord  Randolph  and  of  Lady 

Randolph,  nee  Jerome,  but  to  Cornelia,  Lady  Wimborne,  the 

elder  sister  of  Lord  Randolph.     Lord  Wimborne  is  one  of 

the  wealthiest  peers  in  Great  Britain,  possessing  enormous 

quarries  and  great  tin  mines,  while  his  wife  exercises  a  social 

and  even  political  influence  in  London  second  to  none. 

Some  interesting  politico-religious  complications  will  be 
brought  up  by  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Helfene  of 
Montenegro  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  which  is  to  take 
place  on  October  24th.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Orthodox 
Greek  Church,  and  will  have  to  become  a  Roman  Catholic 
before  their  union,  as*  Italian  princes  may  marry  only  prin- 
cesses of  the  Catholic  faith.  But  the  house  of  Savoy  was 
excommunicated  when  the  Italian  troops  deprived  Pius  the 
Ninth  of  his  temporal  power,  and  Princess  Helene  can  not 
fail  to  share  the  excommunication  which  has  attached  to  her 
future  husband  from  his  birth.  But  Leo  the  Thirteenth  can 
be  merciful.  The  wedding  will  be  celebrated  in  a  church, 
but  not  be  presided  over  by  a  cardinal.  Montenegro,  by 
the  way,  .does  not  favor  the  match,  as  the  princess  is  a 
superb  brunette,  over  six  feet  tall,  and  one  of  the  Hnd- 
somest  women  in  Europe,  while  the  Crown  Pri 
measure  less  than  five  feet,  and  he  has  beer 
every  marriageable  princess  of  Europe. 
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October  12,  1896. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


John  Oliver  Hobbes's  New  Story. 

In  her  latest  novel.  "  The  Herb-Moon."  Mrs. 
Craigie — otherwise  "John  Oliver  Hobbes  " — adds 
to  her  already  large  stock  of  epigrams,  and  inci- 
dentally weaves  a  love-tale.  It  is  a  three-cornered 
household  lo  which  we  are  introduced,  consisting 
of  a  young  wife,  whose  husband  is  hopelessly  in- 
sane and  confined  in  an  asylum  ;  her  brother,  a 
musician  much  absorbed  in  his  liver  ;  and  a  clerk 
in  a  cotton  factory,  who  loves  the  young  wife,  Rose 
Arden,  and  is  lovrd  by  her  in  return.  The  three 
lodge  in  an  English  farm-house,  presided  over  by 
the  affectionate  and  garrulous  farm-house  mistress. 
Susan  is  nominally  a  minor  character,  but  in  reality 
she  is  a  person  of  supreme  importance  in  the  book. 
The  lovers  and  the  musician  are  too  dispirited  a 
trio  to  indulge  in  cynicism  or  coruscations  of  wit, 
and  as  it  is  imperative  in  one  of  Mrs.  Craigie's 
novels  that  somebody  should  coruscate,  the  task 
devolves  on  Susan.  Her  wit  is  country  wit,  and 
she  pours  it  forth  with  tireless  industry  in  an  un- 
ceasing flood.  She  moves  about  from  kitchen  to 
parlor,  from  parlor  to  bedroom,  bestowing  it  in 
equal  measure  on  all  who  come  within  her  sphere, 
until  the  scene  changes  from  country  to  city  and 
she  is  relieved  from  duty. 

In  London,  Rose  occupies  the  post  of  companion 
to  Mrs.  Harrowby,  who  is  that  familiar  figure  in 
fiction,  a  rich  and  eccentric  old  lady  with  a  favorite 
nephew  whom  she  keeps  on  the  rack  concerning 
his  chances  of  coming  into  her  fortune.  He  does 
his  duty  by  the  conventions  of  his  position  by  fall- 
ing in  love  with  his  aunt's  companion  ;  but  this  in- 
cident, and  Rose's  love-affairs,  and  the  cotton- 
factory  clfrk's,  and  the  musician's — he  also  has  an 
affair  of  the  heart — art;,  after  all,  matters  of  minor 
importance,  except  as  texts  for  the  old  lady's  elo- 
quence. For  Mrs.  Harrowby  proves  even  more 
resolutely  epigrammatic  than  Susan,  and  the  main 
business  of  the  book  is  to  allow  her  to  discourse  on 
men  and  women,  love  and  marriage,  in  a  cynical 
flow  of  worldly  wisdom.  When,  after  several  chap- 
ters of  such  outpourings,  she  dies,  first  dividing 
her  property  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  we 
feel  that  the  tale  is  practically  done,  and  that  the 
death  of  Rose's  husband,  followed  by  her  mar- 
riage to  the  man  she  loves,  are  of  only  secondary 
consequence. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Stones  in  Imitation  of  Thomas  Hardy. 

With  the  world  already  too  full  of  books,  it  is 
hard  to  give  a  welcome  to  one  like  "  Life  in 
Arcadia,"  by  J.  S.  Fletcher.  It  is  a  collection  of 
stories  and  sketches  of  English  village  life,  simple 
and  smooth  in  style,  unpretending  in  subject,  but 
with  the  mark  of  mediocrity  upon  it.  The  stories 
are  placed  under  the  various  headings,  "  Uncon- 
scious Comedians,"  "A  Group  of  Great  People," 
and  "  Life's  Tragedies."  There  are  a  few  pastoral 
love-tales,  where  Strephons  and  Corydons  woo 
their  Phyllises,  dropping  at  intervals  into  smooth 
verse,  all  form  and  no  substance  ;  but  most  of  the 
stories  are  little  episodes  of  homely  village  life. 
They  show  familiarity  with  English  farming  and 
peasant  life,  and  there  are  touches  of  quiet  humor 
and  feeling  ;  but  they  lack  originality.  The  rustics 
are  good  enough  rustics,  and  their  vernacular  is 
no  doubt  accurate,  but  they  are  modeled  after 
Thomas  Hardy's  humble  village  folk,  without, 
however,  the  salt  of  real  wit  in  their  speech  with 
which  he  knows  how  to  season  the  talk  of  his 
rustics.  It  is  when  the  resemblance  is  most 
marked  that  the  stories  are  most  savorless,  as  in 
"  The  Last  Load  Home,"  where  the  farm  laborers 
gather  to  celebrate  the  harvest  supper,  a  favorite 
theme  with  Thomas  Hardy. 

Possibly  the  imitation  is  an  unconscious  one,  for 
the  stories  seem  animated  by  a  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. Many  of  the  characters  are  no  doubt  studied 
from  real  types,  and  since  an  absence  of  individu- 
ality compels  the  author  to  seek  a  model,  we  may 
at  least  admit  that  he  has  chosen  a  good  one. 

Published  by    the    Macmillan    Company,    New 

York  ;  price,  $1.75. 
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Publishers'  Fall  Announcements. 

Among  the  fall  announcements  of  the  Century 
Company  are  : 

"  Hugh  Wynne  (Free  Quaker) ;  Sometime  Brevet  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel on  the  Staff  of  His  Excellency  George 
Washington,"  by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell;  "The  Metro- 
politans," a  satire  of  New  York  society,  by  Jeanie 
Drake  ;  "  The  Wonderfol  Wheel,"  a  romance  of  Louisi- 
ana, by  Mary  Tracy  Earle  ;  "  Break  O*  Day,"  by  George 
Wharton  Edwards,  in  theThumb-Nail  Series;  "The Cat 
and  the  Cherub,"  a  collection  of  stories,  by  Chester 
Bailey  Fernald ;  "Gold,"  a  Dutch  Indian  novel,  by 
Annie  Luden  ;  "  Daphne ;  or.  The  Pipes  of  Arcadia,"  a 
comic  opera,  by  Miss  Marguerite  Merington,  to  which 
was  awarded  a  prize  of  five  hundred  dollars  offered  by  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music  for  the  best  libretto 
for  a  comic  opera;  "American  Highways,"  a  book 
on  good  roads,  by  Professor  Nathaniel  Southeate 
Shaler  ;  "Modern  French  Masters,"  twenty  biograph- 
ical and  critical  monographs  of  the  most  famous  French 
masters,  ■written  by  their  American  pupils  and  admirers, 
edited  by  Professor  John  C.  Van  Dyke ;  "  An  Artist's 
Letters  from  Japan,"  by  John  La  Farge,  illustrated  by 
the  author;  "Tracings,"  a  small  volume  containing 
some  two  hundred  apothegms,  by  E.  Scott  O'Connor ; 
"  Quotations  for  Occasions  "  ;  "  The  Shadow  Christ,"  a 
;f  Prist's  forerunners  in  the  Old  Testament,  by 
-  ■.  Gerald  Stanley  Lee;  "  Stories  of  a  Sanctified 
by  Lucy  S.  Furman  ;  a  new  edition  of  *'  Ranch 
the  Hunting  Trail,"  by  Theodore  Roosevelt ; 


"  Impressions  of  South  Africa,"  by  James  Bryce,  M.  P. ; 
a  volume  of  short  stories,  "  Sonny,"  by  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart  ;  "  The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Americans,"  by 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks;  "Paper-Doll  Poems,"  by  Pauline 
King  ;  "'  The  Shadow  Show,"  by  Prter  S.  Newell ; 
"  Rhymes  of  the  States,"  by  Garrett  Newkirk  ;  "  Sind- 
bad.  Smith  &  Co.,"  by  Albert  Stearns;  "The  Sword- 
maker's  Son,"  by  W.  O.  Stoddard;  "  Gobolinks,"  by 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine ;  and 
"  The  Prize  Cup,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  preliminary  autumn 
announcements  include  the  following  books  : 

"  The  Seven  Seas."  a  new  volume  of  verse  by  Rudyard 
Kipling  ;  "  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation,"  by  Dr.  Edward 
Eggleston  ;  "The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  English  Na- 
tion." by  W.  H.  S.  Aubrey  ;  "The  Story  of  the  Mine." 
by  Charles  Howard  Shinn  ;  "  Memoirs  of  Marshal 
Oudinot " ;  "The  Forgotten  Isles,  an  Account  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,"  by  M.  Vuillier  ;  "The  Story  of  Archi- 
tecture," by  Charles  T.  Mathews,  M.  A. ;  "  Driving  for 
Pleasure."  by  Francis  T.  Underbill ;"  When  William 
IV.  was  King,"  by  John  Ash  ton  ;  "Genius  and  Degen- 
eration," by  Dr.  William  Hirsch  ;  "  What  is  Electricity?" 
by  Professor  John  Trowbridge  ;  "  The  Evolution  of  the 
Art  of  Music."  by  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry  ;  "  Alterations  of 
Personality,"  by  Professor  A.  Binet ;  "Our  Juvenile 
Offenders,"  by  W.  Douglas  Morrison;  "The  Intellect- 
ual and  Moral  Development  of  the  Child,"  by  Gabriel 
Compayre" ;  "  The  Story  of  Electricity."  by  John  Munro  ; 
"  Appleton 's  Natural  History";  "General  Sherman," 
by  General  Manning  F.  Force  ;  "  Pioneers  of  Science  in 
America,"  edited  by  Dr.  W.  J.  Youmans  ;  "The  Com- 
plete Bachelor,  Manners  for  Men."  by  the  author  of  the 
"As  Seen  by  Him"  papers;  "Rodney  Stone,"  by  A, 
Conan  Doyle ;  "  The  Little  Regiment,"  by  Stephen 
Crane;  "The  Statement  of  Stella  Maberly,"  by  F. 
Anstey  ;  "A  Galahad  of  the  Creeks."  by  S.  Levett 
Yeats;  "  T»e  Intriguers,"  by  John  D.  Barry;  "Master 
Ardick,  Buccaneer,"  by  F.  J.  Costello ;  "The  Idol- 
Maker,"  by  Adeline  Sergeant;  "  McLeod  of  the  Cam- 
erons."  by  M.  Hamilton  ;  "A  Court  Intrigue,"  by  Basil 
Thompson;  "Oriental  Ceramic  Art,"  collection  of  W. 
T.  Wallers,  with  text  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Bushell ;  "The 
Music  of  the  Modern  World,"  edited  by  Anton  Seidl, 
assisted  by  Fanny  Morris  Smith;  "Midshipman  Farra- 
gut,"  by  James  Barnes;  "The  Wampum  Belt,"  by 
Hezekiah  Butterworth ;  "The  Windfall,"  by  W.  O. 
Stoddard;  "Christine's  Career:  A  Story  for  Girls,"  by 
Pauline  King ;  and  "A  Reference  Book  of  Practical 
Therapeutics."  edited  by  Dr.  Frank  P.  Foster. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Poems  by  the  Late  William  Morris. 

William  Morris,  the  English  poet,  artist,  printer, 
and  socialist,  died  last  Saturday  morning  at  the  age 
of  seventy-two.  He  was  the  son  of  wealthy  parents 
and  was  a  public-school  boy  and  Oxford  man  ;  but 
while  at  the  university  he  came  under  the  influence 
of  Rossetti  and  the  pre-Raphaelites,  and  bisintense 
love  of  beauty  shaped  his  career.  His  first  pub- 
lished book  was  "  The  Defense  of  Guinevere  and 
Other  Poems"  (1858),  and  this  has  been  followed 
by  "  The  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,"  "  The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  "Love  is  Enough,"  "The  Story  of 
Sigurd  the  Volsung  and  the  Fall  of  the  Niblungs," 
some  translations  from  the  Greek,  art  lectures,  and 
a  few  volumes  of  prose,  such  as  "  The  Tale  of  the 
Wolfings,"  in  the  style  of  Beowulf,  and  "  News 
from  Nowhere,"  an  account  of  an  aesthetic  Utopia. 
Rossetti  and  Swinburne  have  been  Morris's  chief 
literary  associates,  but  bis  work  has  been  distinctly 
original,  possessing  a  peculiar  archaic  quality. 

It  was  not  in  literature  alone  that  Morris  ex- 
pended his  creative  genius — though  he  was  in  the 
first  flight  of  English  poets,  and  was  by  many  con- 
sidered the  fittest  successor  to  Tennyson  as  laure- 
ate ;  he  conducted  an  art  establishment  where  the 
most  beautiful  wall-papers  and  tapestries  in  Eng- 
land were  made,  and  at  his  Kelmscott  press  he 
produced  books  in  archaic  type  and  magnificent 
bindings  of  his  own  designing.  At  the  time  of  his 
death  he  bad  just  finished  a  new  edition  of  Chaucer 
so  sumptuous  in  all  respects  that  only  millionaires 
can  hope  to  possess  copies. 

And  yet  Morris  was  a  socialist.  He  was  a  mill- 
ionaire and  lived  in  a  magnificent  house  ;  but  he 
always  dressed  in  blue  serge,  not  even  abandoning 
his  favorite  garb  when  others  wore  full  dress,  and 
he  spent  his  Sundays  addressing  socialistic  meetings 
for  which  he  had  a  large,  bare  hall  erected  adjoin- 
ing his  luxurious  home.  He  was  a  great  friend  of 
Walter  Crane  and  of  Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones, 
who  are  also  wealthy  socialists,  the  latter  being  the 
best-paid  painter  among  living  English  artists. 

We  reproduce  here  a  few  of  Morris's  best-known 
poems,  selected  from  those  on  which  his  fame 
most  surely  rests,  though  they  are  not  so  character- 
istic as  the  prolix  tales  of  his  later  years,  such  as 
"  The  Fall  of  the  Niblungs  "  : 

SHAMEFUL   DEATH. 
There  were  four  of  us  about  that  bed  ; 

The  mass-priest  knelt  at  the  side, 
1  and  his  mother  stood  at  the  head, 

Over  his  feet  lay  the  bride  ; 
We  were  quite  sure  that  he  was  dead, 

Though  his  eyes  were  open  wide. 

He  did  not  die  in  the  night, 

He  did  not  die  in  the  day, 
But  in  the  morning  twilight 

His  spirit  passed  away  ; 
When  neither  son  nor  moon  was  bright, 

And  the  trees  were  merely  gray. 

He  was  not  slain  with  the  sword. 

Knight's  axe.  or  the  knightly  spear, 
Yet  spoke  he  never  a  word 

After  he  came  in  here  ; 
I  cut  away  the  cord 

From  the  neck  of  my  brother  dear. 

He  did  not  strike  one  blow, 

For  the  recreants  came  behind, 

In  a  place  where  the  hornbeams  grow, 
A  path  right  hard  to  find. 

For  the  hornbeam  boughs  swing  so 
That  the  twilight  makes  it  blind. 

They  lighted  a  great  torch  then. 
When  his  arms  were  pinioned  fast ; 


Sir  John,  the  Knight  of  the  Fen, 

Sir  Guy  of  the  Dolorous  Blast, 
With  knights  threescore  and  ten. 

Hung  brave  Sir  Hugh  at  last. 

I  am  threescore  and  ten, 

And  my  hair  is  all  turned  gray, 
But  I  met  Sir  John  of  the  Fen 

Long  ago  on  a  summer  day, 
And  am  glad  to  think  of  the  moment  when 

I  took  his  life  away. 

I  am  threescore  and  ten, 

And  my  strength  is  mostly  passed, 
But  long  ago  1  and  my  men. 

When  the  sky  was  overcast, 
And  the  smoke  rolled  over  the  reeds  of  the  fen, 

Slew  Sir  Guy  of  the  Dolorous  Blast. 

And  now,  knights,  all  of  you, 
I  pray  you,  pray  for  Sir  Hugh, 
A  good  knight  and  a  true, 
And  for  Alice,  his  wife,  pray  too. 


BEFORE   OUR   LADV   CAME. 
Before  our  Lady  came  on  earth 
Little  there  was  of  joy  or  mirth  ; 
About  the  borders  of  the  sea 
The  sea.folk  wander'd  heavily  ; 
About  the  wintry  river  side 
The  weary  fishers  would  abide. 

Alone,  within  the  weaving-room. 
The  girls  would  sit  before  the  loom. 
And  sing  no  song  and  play  no  play — 
Alone,  from  dawn  td  hot  mid-day, 
From  mid-day  unto  evening. 
The  men  a-field  would  work,  nor  sing 
'Mid  weary  thoughts  of  man  and  God — 
Before  thy  feet  the  wet  ways  trod. 
Unkiss'd  the  merchant  bore  his  care, 
Unkiss'd  the  knights  went  out  to  war, 
Unkiss'd  the  mariner  came  home, 
Unkiss'd  the  minstrel  men  did  roam. 

Or  in  the  stream  the  maids  would  stare, 
Nor  know  why  they  were  made  so  fair  : 
Their  yellow  locks,  their  bosoms  white, 
Their  limbs  well-wrought  for  all  delight, 
Seem'd  foolish  things  that  waited  death — 
As  hopeless  as  the  (lowers  beneath 
The  weariness  of  unkiss'd  feet  ; 
No  life  was  bitter  then,  or  sweet. 

Therefore,  O  Venus  !  well  may  we 
Praise  the  green  ridges  of  the  sea 
O'er  which,  upon  a  happy  day, 
Thou  earnest  to  take  our  shame  away. 
Well  may  we  praise  the  curdling  foam 
Amidst  the  which  thy  feel  did  bloom — 
Flowers  of  the  Gods  ;  the  yellow  sand 
They  kiss'd  atwixt  the  sea  and  land ; 
The  bee-beset  ripe-seeded  grass 
Through  which  thy  fine  limbs  first  did  pass  ; 
The  purple-dusted  butterfly 
First  blown  against  thy  quivering  thigh  ; 
The  first  red  rose  that  touch'd  thy  side. 
And  overblown  and  fainting  died  ; 
The  flickering  of  the  orange  shade 
Where  first  in  sleep  thy  limbs  were  laid ; 
The  happy  day's  sweet  life  and  death. 
Whose  air  first  caught  thy  balmy  breath  : — 
Yea  1  all  these  things  well  praised  may  be. 
But  with  what  words  shall  we  praise  Thee? 
O  Venus  !  O  thou  love  alive  ! 
Born  to  give  peace  to  souls  that  strive. 


ATALANTA    VICTORIOUS. 

And  there  two  runners  did  the  sign  abide 
Foot  set  to  foot — a  young  man  slim  and  fair. 

Crisp-haired,  well-knit,  with  firm  limbs  often  tried 
In  places  where  no  man  his  strength  may  spare  ; 
Dainty  his  thin  coat  was,  and  on  his  hair 

A  golden  circlet  of  renown  he  wore. 

And  in  his  hand  an  olive  garland  bore. 

But  on  this  day  with  whom  shall  he  contend  ? 
A  maid  stood  by  him  like  Diana  clad 

When  in  the  woods  she  lists  her  bow  to  bend. 
Too  fair  for  one  to  look  on  and  be  glad. 
Who  scarcely  yet  has  thirty  summers  had, 

If  he  must  still  behold  her  from  afar  ; 

Too  fair  to  let  the  world  live  free  from  war. 

She  seemed  all  earthly  matters  to  forget  ; 

Of  all  tormenting  lines  her  face  was  clear, 
Her  wide  gray  eyes  upon  the  goal  was  set 

Calm  and  unmoved  as  though  no  soul  were  near  ; 

But  her  foe  trembled  as  a  man  in  fear, 
Nor  from  her  loveliness  one  moment  turned 
His  anxious  face  with  fierce  desire  that  burned. 

Now  through  the  hush  there  broke  the  trumpet's  clang 

Just  as  the  setting  sun  made  eventide. 
Then  from  light  feet  a  spurt  of  dust  there  sprang 

And  swiftly  were  they  running  side  by  side  ; 

But  silent  did  the  thronging  folk  abide 
Until  the  turning-post  was  reached  at  last, 
And  round  about  it  still  abreast  they  passed. 

But  when  the  people  saw  how  close  they  ran, 
When  half-way  to  the  starting-point  they  were, 

A  cry  of  joy  broke  forth,  whereat  the  man 
Headed  the  white-foot  runner,  and  drew  near 
Unto  the  very  end  of  all  his  fear  ; 

And  scarce  his  straining  feet  the  ground  could  feel, 

And  bliss  unhoped  for  o'er  his  heart  *gan  steal. 

But  midst  the  loud  victorious  shouts  he  heard 
Her  footsteps  drawing  nearer,  and  the  sound 

Of  fluttering  raiment,  and  thereat  afeared 
His  flushed  and  eager  face  he  turned  around, 
And  even  then  he  felt  her  past  him  bound 

Fleet  as  the  wind,  but  scarcely  saw  her  there 

Till  on  the  goal  she  laid  her  fingers  fair. 

There  stood  she  breathing  like  a  little  child 

Amid  some  warlike  clamor  laid  asleep. 
For  no  victorious  joy  her  red  lips  smiled, 

Her  cheek  its  wonted  freshness  did  but  keep  ; 

No  glance  lit  up  her  clear  gray  eyes  and  deep, 
Though  some  divine  thought  softened  all  her  face 
As  once  more  rang  the  trumpet  through  the  place. 

But  her  late  foe  stopped  short  amidst  his  course. 
One  moment  gazed  upon  her  piteously. 

Then  with  a  groan  his  lingering  feet  did  force 
To  leave  the  spot  whence  he  her  eyes  could  see  ; 
And,  changed  like  one  who  knows  his  time  must  be 

Bat  short  and  bitter,  without  any  word 

He  knelt  before  the  bearer  of  the  sword  ; 

Then  high  rose  up  the  gleaming  deadly  blade, 

Bared  of  its  flowers,  and  through  the  crowded  place 

Was  silence  now,  and  midst  of  it  the  maid 
Went  by  the  poor  wretch  at  a  gentle  pace, 
And  he  to  hers  upturned  his  sad  white  face ; 

Nor  did  his  eyes  behold  another  sight 

Ere  on  his  soul  there  fell  eternal  night. 

—  From  "  The  Earthly  Paradise." 
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The  Statement  of  Stella 
Maberly. 

By  F.  Anstey,  author  of  "Vice  Versa,"  "The 
Giant's  Robe,"  elc.  i6mo.  Special  bind- 
ing, $1.25. 

Mr.  Anstey 's  original  and  impressive  story  has 
called  from  thp  London  Bookman  the  comment  that 
Hawthorne  orPoe  might  have  chosen  such  a  theme; 
while  the  London  Times,  in  speaking  of  this  "  very 
noteworthy  "  novel  has  said,  "  Thpre  is  something 
approaching  genius  in  the  hallucination  which 
makes  the  fantastical  impress  us  like  the  real." 

The  Idol-Maker. 

By  Adeline  Sergeant,  author  of  "  Out  of  Due 
Season,"  "The  Mistress  of  Quest,"  etc. 
No.  202,  Town  and  Country  Library. 
i2mo.     Paper,    50  cents  ;    cloth,    $1.00. 

In  this  strong  story,  one  of  the  best  that  the 
popular  author  has  given  us,  she  presents  a  charac- 
ter new  to  most  readers  of  fiction,  who  provides 
the  title  for  a  book  distinguished  throughout  by 
sustained  force  and  interest. 

A  Court  Intrigue. 

By  Basil  Thompson.  No.  201,  Town  and 
Country  Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  51.00. 

In  this  striking  and  original  story  there  are  ad- 
ventures as  strange  as  those  which  happened  at 
Zenda,  and  there  is  a  constant  maintenance  of  lively 
interest  until  the  unexpected  denouement  is  reached. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  mill  be  sent  by  viail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlte  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


COATS-OF-ARMS 

Illuminated     and     Dies    en- 
graved in  strict  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  Heraldry. 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S 

World  Famed 

ASSIMILATIVE  MEMORY  SYSTEM, 

Endorsed  by  Educators,  Scientific,  Profes- 
sional and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world. 
A  bridged  from  six  books  to  one.  Handsomely 
bound,  with  portrait  and  autograph.  Price  $2.50 
American,  10s.  tid.  English.  Prospectus  and  testimo- 
nials sent  FREE.  Address,  A.  Loisette,  237  Fifth 
Avp.,  Xew  York,  or  200  F.eeent  St,  London,  Eng. 

BOOKS  FEEE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
Mention  age  and   kind   of  books  desired.     Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 


The  Rubaiyat 

The  famous   Persian   poeni 
of  Omar  Khayyam,  for  the 
first  time  printed  in  a 
cheap  edition. 
Fine  paper,  clear  type, 
price:,  25c. 

Dodg6  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 

AND  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. 


October  12,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Romance  of  King  Edward's  Day. 

"The  King's  Revenge,"  bv  Claude  Bray,  deals 
with  that  epoch  in  England's  history  when  Edward 
the  Second  was  on  the  throne  and  the  kingdom 
was  rent  in  twain  with  dissensions  over  his  favorite. 
Piers  Gaveston,  whose  recall  from  banishment  pro- 
voked a  civil  war  headed  by  the  Earls  of  Pembroke 
and  Lancaster.  These  two  powerful  nobles  occupy 
a  prominent  place  in  the  tale,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  told  by  a  retainer  of  theirs,  Sir  Aubrey  de 
Mauleverer.  He  is  a  youDg  knight  whose  ad- 
venturous career  is  woven  in  closely  with  all  the 
important  events  of  the  early  part  of  King  Edward's 
reign.  For  a  time,  he  is  a  page  in  Queen  Isabella's 
household,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  historical 
portraits  of  both  king  and  queen,  and  when,  during 
England's  time  of  turmoil,  the  Scottish  people 
strive  to  free  themselves  from  her  yoke,  he  has 
again  a  romantic  part  to  play. 

The  book  consists,  in  fact,  of  a  strong  infusion 
of  history,  with  a  dilution  of  romance  to  make  it 
palatable.  Sir  Aubrey's  affairs  have  to  do  with  an 
unknown  enemy  who  plots  against  his  life,  with  an 
equally  mysterious  guardian  who  watches  over  him, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  a  fair  lady  whom 
be  loves  passing  well.  When  there  is  time  in  the 
pauses  of  history  to  attend  to  these  matters,  they 
have  a  place,  but  the  historical  setting  takes  preced- 
ence, and  is  more  interesting  than  the  romance. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  Distinct  Novelty  in  Poetry. 
Dr.  E.  G.  Jones  has  made  a  home  for  the  scat- 
tered children  of  his  braio,  as  he  puts  it,  in  a  red- 
and-green  volume  entitled  "  Poems  of  the  Day." 
The  "scattered  children"  are  of  three  varieties: 
rhymed,  unrhymed,  and  mixed.  Thus  an  ode  to 
"  The  Old  State  of  Maine"  is  in  blank  verse,  be- 
ginning : 

I  Oh,   those   hot   summer  months  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey. 
When  malaria  found  me  a  victim  and  a  slave  ! 
How  I   longed  for  a  breeze  from  yoar  hills  and  moun- 
tains, 
The  life-giving  air  of  the  old  State  of  Maine. 

"  Your  cold,  dreary  winters,  how  they  chill  to  the  mar- 
row ! 
Thoagh  perhaps  it  might  care  me, 
For  malaria  can't  live  where  it's  thirty  below. 
My  dear  native  State,  I  would  send  you  a  greeting. 
And  drink  to  the  health  of  the  old  State  of  Maine." 
It  is  possible  that  Dr.  Jones  was  humming  "  The 
Old  Oaken    Bucket "  when  he   wrote   the   above, 
though   that  leaves  the  third  line  of    the  second 
stanza  unaccounted  for  except  on   the  theory  that 
Dr.  Jones's  version  of    the  song  contains  an  ex- 
ceptional number  of  grace  notes. 

Dr.  Jones's  rhymed  verse  is  equally  striking. 
Take,  for  example,  the  first  two  stanzas  on  the 
opposite  page  : 

"  Bye  and  bye  we'll  know  each  other 
As  we  never  knew  before, 
When  the  morn  of  lie  is  breaking 
And  the  shadows  are  no  more. 

"  Bye  and  bye  well  cross  the  river, 

Enter  in  the  golden  gates. 

Hear  the  strain  of  angel  music 

Softly  falling  on  onr  ears." 

The  idea  expressed  in  these  lines  is  not  particu- 
larly new.  but  the  last  stanza  is  daringly  original  in 
construction.  Originality,  in  fact,  appears  to  be 
the  doctor's  strong  point :  we  do  not  remember 
ever  before  to  have  seen  a  five-line  quatrain,  such 
as  constitutes  the  third  stanza  of  "  The  First  Kiss 
of  Love." 

The  volume  should  form  a  valuable  adjuvant  in 
the  doctor's  treatment  of  invalids :  the  mental 
effort  involved  in  comprehending  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  these  poems  is  not  too  arduous  for  a 
pretty  sick  person,  while  the  peculiarities  of  the 
versification  will  give  a  constant  succession  of 
mildly  tonic  shocks. 

Published  by  the  author  at  84  Fair  Street,  Pater- 
son,  N.  J.  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Sketches  and  Essays  by  President  Jordan. 

Each  one  of  the  scattered  papers  which  make  up 
"  The  Story  of  the  Innumerable  Company  and 
Other  Sketches,"  by  David  Starr  Jordan,  has  a 
claim  on  the  interest,  although  the  bond  of  union 
between  them,  involved  in  "  the  idea  of  the  higher 
sacrifice "  which  is  pointed  out  in  the  prefatory 
note,  seems  rather  a  fanciful  one.  Two  of  them 
are  sketches  of  travel.  ' '  The  Story  of  the  Passion  " 
gives  a  stirring  description  of  the  Passion  Play 
at  Oberammergau,  as  witnessed  by  the  author  in 
1890.  and  "  The  Conquest  of  Jupiter  Pen  "  takes 
the  reader  into  the  Hospice  of  St.  Bernard  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  day,  and  then,  going  back 
into  the  past  nearly  a  thousand  years,  narrates  the 
history  of  its  founder  and  the  good  work  he  per- 
formed. 

Four  papers  consist  of  addresses  delivered  at 
various  times  before  students  or  teachers,  among 
them  an  historical  sketch  of  California  under  Spanish 
rule.  The  early  Spanish  explorations  along  our 
coast  and  the  history  of  the  missions  established 
are  narrated  with  a  warmth  of  fancy  which  well  con- 
veys the  charm  of  those  old  days. 

"The  Story  of  the  Innumerable  Company  "  re- 
veals Professor  Jordan  in  a  new  light.  It  is  an 
allegorical  study  of  the  journey  of  life,  and  its  bur- 
den is  the  folly  of  sect  dissensions  and  the  beauty 


of  a  doctrine  of  brotherly  love.  It  is  gracefully 
written  and  fervent  in  feeling,  but  we  find  more  in- 
vigorating the  thoughtful ness  and  practical  wisdom 
of  such  essays  as  "  Nature  Study  and  Moral  Cult- 
ure "  and  "  The  Higher  Sacrifice." 

Published  by  the  Whittaker  &  Ray  Company, 
Sao  Francisco. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Miss  Marguerite  Merington,  the  author  of  Mr. 
Sothern's  play,  "Captain  Lettarblair,"  publishes 
through  the  Century  Company  the  libretto  of  her 
opera,  "  Daphne,  or  the  Pipes  of  Arcadia."  It 
won  the  five-hundred-dollar  prize  awarded  by  the 
National  Conservatory  of  Music  for  the  best 
libretto  for  a  comic  opera,  the  judges  being  T.  B. 
Aldricb,  Eugene  Field,  and  others. 

The  Messrs.  Appleton  promise  for  early  publica- 
tion Edward  Eggleston's  magnum  opus,'*  A  His- 
tory of  Life  in  the  United  Slates."  It  is  nearly 
seventeen  years  since  the  studies  for  this  book  were 
begun. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  October  number  of 
Harpers  Magazine  is  as  follows  : 

Frontispiece,  a  portrait  of  the  author  of  "The  Mar- 
tian"; "The  Blue  Quail  of  the  Cactus,"  by  Frederic 
Remington  ;  the  first  chapters  of  "  The  Martian,"  a 
novel,  by  George  do  Manner;  "The  Hypnotist,"  a 
story,  by  Octave  Thanet ;  "  Some  American  Crickets," 
by  Samuel  H.  Scudder  ;  "The  Unlived  Life  of  Little 
Mary  Ellen,"  a  story,  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart ;  "  Elec- 
tricity "  (in  the  Great  American  Industries  series),  edited 
by  R.  R.  Boker  ;  "  The  Pity  of  It,"  a  story,  by  Z.  D. 
Underhill;  "A  Recovered  Chapter  of  American  His- 
tory," by  Walter  Clark  ;  "  The  Vigil  of  McDowell 
Sutro,"  a  story,  by  Brander  Matthews  ;  "  A  Black  Set- 
tlement." a  story,  by  Martha  McCulloch  Williams ;  "  At 
the  Hotel  Grand  St.  Louis,"  a  story,  by  Georgiana  Peel ; 
"Faith  and  Faithfulness,"  a  story,  by  Sarah  Barnwell 
Elliott ;  verses  by  Nora  Perry.  C.  E.  Woodberry,  Alfred 
H.  Lewis,  Maud  King  Murphy,  and  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster  ;  and  the  departments. 

Lucy  S.  Furman,  the  author  of  "The  Floating 
Bethel "  and  several  stories  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Century,  has  written  a  dozen  tales  telling  of 
the  experiences  of  a  Kentucky  community  over 
which  a  wave  of  religious  emotion  has  swept  with 
potent  and  lasting  effect.  She  calls  the  collection 
"Stories  of  a  Sanctified  Town,"  and  it  will  be 
issued  in  book-form  by  the  Century  Company  this 
month. 

A  new  novel  by  John  D.  Barry,  called  "  The 
Intriguers,"  will  be  published  immediately  by 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  is  a  study  of  social 
Itfe  in  America  and  England. 

Kudyard  Kipling  has  disposed  of  the  serial  rights 
of  his  new  novel,  "Captain  Courageous,"  for 
$12,000.  On  the  sale  of  the  work  in  book-form  he 
will  receive  a  handsome  royalty,  with  a  payment  in 
advance  of  $15,000  on  account.  Thus,  before  a 
single  line  of  the  novel  is  in  type,  he  secures 
$27,000. 

British  poets  have  clearly  fallen  upon  evil  days, 
according  to  Harold  Frederic,  who  cables  from 
London : 

"It  has  become  an  open  secret  that  Alfred  Austin  is 
practically  under  an  injunction  to  preserve  silence.  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold  recently  burst  forth  in  a  loDg,  exuberant 
ode  on  the  subject  of  the  queen's  reign  having  exceeded 
in  length  all  others  in  English  history,  and  he  sold  it  un- 
conditionally to  the  man  who  manages  a  publication 
called  the  Salcn.  This  person  used  the  poem  as  a  cen- 
tre-piece for  a  big  page  collection  of  advertisements  of 
cigars,  carpets,  sewing-machines,  etc.,  which  he  pub- 
lished one  day  in  every  London  daily.  Sir  Edwin  de- 
nounces this  publicly  as  a  literary  outrage." 

Mrs.  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  has  gathered  into 
book-form  her  stories  of  the  life  of  "  Sonny," 
familiar  to  the  readers  of  the  Century,  in  "  A 
Christmas  Guest,"  and  other  tales.  Several  of  the 
stories  in  the  book,  which  the  Century  Company 
publish,  have  not  been  printed  in  the  magazines. 

Professor  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler  has  completed  a 
book  on  "American  Highways,"  which  the  Cent- 
ury Company  will  issue.  It  will  be  extensively 
illustrated,  and  deals  with  the  subject  in  a  practical 
way.  Professor  Shaler  is  at  the  head  of  the  Law- 
rence Scientific  School  of  Harvard  University,  the 
first  educational  institution  to  introduce  road- 
making  into  its  curriculum,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Highway  Commission. 

Professor  Harry  Thurston  Peck  has  just  com- 
pleted his  elaborate  "  Dictionary  of  Classical  Lit- 
erature and  Antiquities,"  after  five  years  of  labor 
upon  it.  The  work  will  issue  this  month  from  the 
Harper  press. 

Miss  Montresor's  novel,  "  Into  the  Highways 
and  Hedges,"  is  now  in  its  eighth  edition  in  Eng- 
land. A  first  edition  of  five  thousand  copies  of  her 
"  False  Coin  or  True,"  recently  published  here  by 
the  Messrs.  Appleton,  has  been  prepared  by  the 
English  publisher  to  meet  the  expected  demand. 

Stephen  Crane  expects  to  go  abroad  shortly  for 
a  few  weeks'  holiday.  He  intends  to  return  before 
Christmas.  No  date  can  be  set  for  the  publication 
of  "  Dan  Emmons,"  because  the  book  is  scarcely 
half- written. 

A  new  novel  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Magazine  next  year. 

New  novels  on  the  Century  Company's  list  in- 
clude "  The  Metropolitans,"  a  satire  of  New  York 
society,  by  Jeanie  Drake,  author  of  "In  Old  St. 
Stephen's"  ;  "  The  Wonderful  Wheel,"  a  romance 


of  Louisiana,  by  Mary  Tracy  Earle  ;  and  a  Dutch- 
Indian  novel,  "Gold,"  by  a  new  writer,  Annie 
Linden. 

Gilbert  Parker  will  shortly  be  in  New  York  to 
superintend  the  production  of  his  dramatized 
novel.  "The  Seats  of  the  Mighty, "  at  the  same 
time  when  Mr.  Barrie  will  be  there  attending  to 
the  staging  of  his  "  Little  Minister." 

Dr.  Conan  Do>le  has  finished  a  new  historical 
novel  of  the  French  Empire.  It  will  be  begun  in 
serial  form  in  January  under  the  title  of  "  Boulogne; 
a  Story  of  the  Empire,"  and  will  be  published  a 
year  afterward  by  the  Appletons. 

The  Century  Company  will  soon  issue  a  beautiful 
book  on  "  Modern  French  Masters,"  a  collection  of 
twenty  biographical  and  critical  monographs  on  the 
most  famous  painters,  written  by  American  pupils 
and  admirers.  The  book  is  edited  by  Professor 
John  C.  Van  Dyke,  and  is  illustrated  with  sixty-five 
full-page  pictures,  chosen  from  both  wood-engrav- 
ings and  half-tones.  It  contains  chapters  on  G6rome 
and  De  Monvel,  by  Will  H.  Low  ;  Carolus-Duran 
and  Manet,  by  J.  Carroll  Beckwith  ;  Bonnat  and 
Laurens,  by  E.  H.  Blashfield  ;  Daubigny,  by  D. 
W.  Tryon  ;  Corot,  by  Theodore  Robinson  ;  Millet, 
by  Wyatt  Eaton  ;  and  others. 


The  Century  Co.'s  New  Books 

A    NEW  ART  BOOK    OF    GREAT   BEAUTY. 

MODERN    FRENCH    MASTERS. 

Biographical  and  Critical  Reviews 
by  Well-known  American  Artists. 

SUPERBLY  ILLUSTRATED  WITH   EXGKAVI5GS. 

CONTAINING  twenty  articles  on  the  most  famous  modern  French  painters,  Gerome, 
Puvis  de  Chavannes,  Carolus-Duran,  Bonnat,  Meissonier,  Rousseau,  Corot,  Diaz, 
Troyon,  Millet,  Courbet,  etc.,  written  by  their  American  pupils  and  admirers,  including 
Kenyon  Cox,  Will  H.  Low,  J.  Carroll  Beckwith,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  Theodore  Robinson, 
D.  W.  Tryon,  J.  Alden  Weir,  Wyatt  Ea:on,  W.  A.  Coffin,  G.  P.  A.  Healy,  and  others. 
Edited  by  Professor  J.  C.  Van  Dyke,  author  of  "Old  Dutch  and  Flemish  Masters." 
Illustrated  by  wood-engravings  and  by  half-tones  ;  royal  8vo,  300  pages,  $10.00. 

THE  METROPOLITANS.  GOLD. 

A  novel  of  New  York  society,  by  Jeanie  Drake.     A  Dutch-Indian  novel,  by  Annie  Linden.     A  story 
The  scene  is  laid  mainly  in  New  York,  but  partly     which  will  have  freshness  and  fascination  for  Amer- 
ican readers.     12010,  258  pages,  $1.2$. 

DAPHNE,  Or  the  Pipes  of  Arcadia. 

A  libretto  of  a  comic  opera  by  Marguerite  Mering- 
ton. Illustrated  by  F.  T.  Richards  of  Life.  This 
libretto  won  the  S5°o  prize  offered  by  the  National 
Conservatory  of  Music.     i6mo,  cloth,  51-25. 


in  the  Arctic  regions.     i2mo,  300  pages.  Si  25. 
THE  WONDERFUL  "WHEEL. 

A  romance  of  Louisiana,  by  Mary  Tracy  Earle, 
taking  its  name  from  a  luminous  potters  wheel. 
Daintily  pathetic  and  delightfully  humorous. 
i2mo,  150  pages,  $1.25. 

BREAK  O'  DAY. 

By  George  Wharton  Edwards,  author  of  "  Thumb- 


TRACINGS. 

By  E.  Scott  O'Connor.     Two  hundred  apothegms 
Nail  Sketches,"  etc     Stories  of  the  peculiar  people     by  a  woman  who  has  thought  deeply  on  life,  love, 
of   Long  Codiac.     Illustrated  by  the   author.     In     and  death.     In  leather  binding,  Si. 00. 
dainty  leather,  163  pages,  $1.00. 


AMERICAN 

BY  PROF.  N. 


HIGHWAYS, 

S.  SHALER. 


As  tke  official  head  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of  Harvard,  the  first  institution 
in  this  country  to  teach  road-making,  as  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  Highway 
Commission,  and  as  the  author  of  various  articles  on  the  subject  of  roads  and  road- 
making.  Professor  Shaler  is  admirably  equipped  to  write  such  a  book  as  this. 

A  BOOK  which  sets  forth  the  gospel  of  good  roads  with  a  clearness  and  force  that 
distinguish  everything  that  Professor  Shaler  has  written — one  that  will  prove  inval- 
uable in  directing  into  effective  channels  the  rising  tide  of  interest  in  the  condition  of  our 
highways.  Every  bicycler  should  appreciate  Professor  Shaler's  advocacy  of  the  cause  he 
has  at  heart.  It  is  just  the  book  to  buy  and  present  to  the  people  in  charge  of  roads  in  the 
improvement  of  which  a  wheelman  is  interested,  as  it  is  full  of  practical  suggestions  for 
the  building  of  both  city  and  country  roads.      i2mo,  about  300  pages,  price  $1.50. 


New  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 


THE   CENTURY  BOOK 
OF    FAMOUS    AMERICANS. 

By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  A  companion  volume  to 
the  popular  "  Century  Book  for  Young  Ameri- 
cans," by  the  same  author.  The  story  of  a  pil- 
grimage of  a  party  of  young  people  to  America's 
historic  homes,  and  describing  the  early  days  of 
Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Jefferson,  Webster, 
Clay,  and  other  famous  men.  Square  8vo,  250 
pages,  with  nearly  as  many  illustrations,  $1.50. 

THE    SWORDMAKER'S    SON. 

By  W.  O.  Stoddard.  A  dramatic  story  of  boy  life 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  plot 
bringing  the  young  hero  into  active  participation 
with  the  founding  of  Christianity.  Illustrated  by 
Varian,  300  pages,  $1.50. 

RHYMES  OF  THE  STATES. 

By  Garrett  Newkirk.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn. 
A  geographical  aid  to  young  people,  with  many 
novel  features.     100  pages,  cloth  binding,  Si. 00. 

GOBOLINKS  FOR  YOUNG  AND  OLD. 

By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  and  Albert  Bigelow 
Paine.  A  novelty  consisting  of  grotesque  pictures, 
reproductions  of  odd-shaped  blots  of  ink,  accom- 
panied by  nonsense  verses.  With  the  book  are 
directions  for  playing  the  game  of  Gobolinks.  $i.oo. 


THE  PRIZE  CUP. 

By  J.  T.  Trowbridge.  A  capital  story  for  boys  and 
girls,  by  the  author  of  "Cudjo's  Cave,"  etc.  Illus- 
trated by  Relyea,  i2mo,  234  pages,  Si. 50. 

SINDBAD,  SMITH  &  CO. 

By  Albert  Stearns.  A  new  Arabian  Nights  story, 
by  the  author  of  "  Chris  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp." 
Illustrated  by  Birch.    270  pages,  Si-5Q- 

BOUND  VOLUMES  OF  ST.  NICHOLAS. 

Beautifully  illustrated  volumes  for  the  year  ending 
October,  1S96,  of  the  greatest  of  all  children's  mag- 
azines. Full  of  stories,  serials,  and  short  articles, 
poems,  and  jingles.  Large  8vo,  1000  pages,  1000 
pictures,  in  two  parts,  $4.00. 

THE  SHADOW  SHOW. 

By  Peter  S.  Newell,  author  of  the  Topsy  Turvy 
books.  One  of  Mr.  Newell's  most  unique  produc- 
tions.    Oblong,  90  pages,  colored  pictures.  Si. 00. 

PAPER  DOLL  POEMS. 

By  Paulina  King.  A  nonsense  book  written  by  a 
big  child  for  little  ones,  containing  pictures  in 
imitation  of  dolls  and  animals  cut  out  of  paper  for 
the  amusement  of  children,  with  verses.    75  cents. 


New  Editions 

RANCH  LIFE 
AND  THE  HUNTING  TRAIL. 

By   Theodore    Roosevelt,   illustrated   by   Frederic 

Remington.    One  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  most  popular 

books,  originally  issued  at  $5.00.     New  edition  in 

handsome    binding  (royal    8vo),    with    additional     new  form,  and  made  a  companion  volum 

pictures,  $2.50.  ting's  Jungle  Books.     121110,  200  pages,  $i  .; 

Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  by  the  publis/iers, 
THE    CENTURY    CO.,   UNION    SQUARE,   NEW   YOl 


DADDY  JAKE. 

By  "  Uncle  Remus."  One  of  Joel  Chandler 
Harris's  most  famous  books.  Stories  about 
Br'er  B'ar.  Br'er  Fox,  and  other  well-known 
animals.     Illustrated  by  Kemble.     Now  is 
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A  lean,  muscular  figure  of  a  great  height,  a  swift 
suppleness  of  movement,  a  finely  set  head,  and  a 
profile  with  the  cold  distinction  of  Lafayette's  be- 
long to  Mr.  Hackett.  Other  good  stage  attributes 
of  his  are  a  rich  voice,  an  appreciation  of  the 
romantic,  and  a  sense  of  humor.  When  one  writes 
of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  one  immediately  runs 
off  into  talk  about  this  long-limbed  young  man,  as 
he  is  the  whole  play,  the  root,  the  stem,  and  the 
branches. 

He  takes  the  two  characters  of  the  red-haired 
Englishman  who  boasts  a  strain  of  royal  blood, 
and  Rudolph  the  Fifth,  who  in  1S94  ruled  the  des- 
tinies of  Ruritania.  More  than  this,  the  playwright 
has  bad  to  write  in  a  prologue  to  show  how  it  came 
about  that  the  Rassendylls  were  related  to  the 
ruling  house  of  Elphberg,  and  in  this  Mr.  Hackett 
personates  the  prince  of  a  century  and  a  half  ago. 
Though  it  is  no  more  than  a  glimpse,  this  is  the 
roost  artistic  piece  of  work  of  the  three.  There  is 
something  extremely  distinguished  in  the  Red 
Elphberg,  who  in  1733  was  led  by  a  desperate  in- 
fatuation into  dangers  that  were  nearly  fatal.  The 
character  was  treated  with  a  stately  romance  ;  the 
majesty  of  conscious  kingship  dignified  it.  At  the 
first  appearance  of  this  royal  figure,  dominated  by 
a  melancholy  gravity,  the  impassively  handsome 
face  marked  by  the  imperturbable  hauteur  of  one 
who  has  known  no  superior,  the  spectators  for  a 
moment  felt  that  they  had  looked  backward  into  an 
epoch  when  the  sovereign  was  still  regarded  as 
king  by  the  grace  of  God.  There  was  something 
very  splendid  about  this  majestic  young  prince. 
He  was  a  hero  who  could  risk  his  life  and  future  for 
a  woman  and  fight  to  the  death  with  a  man.  Prince 
or  plebeian,  the  gods  recognized  him  as  the  right 
sort,  and  when  he  stripped  off  his  coat  and  wig  for 
the  duel,  they  applauded  excitedly. 

Rassendyll,  as  modern  as  a. sailor-hat  and  a 
pointed  beard  can  make  him,  was  the  least  inter- 
esting of  Mr.  Hackett's  many  phases.  As  an  up- 
to-date  young  gentleman,  lolling  about  in  loose- 
jointed  grace  and  smoking  cigarettes,  he  was  near 
the  edges  of  the  commonplace.  The  play  was  ar- 
ranged by  an  Englishman,  and  Rudolph  Rassen- 
dyll is  distinctly  Jerome-K.-Jeromey,  which  is  a 
dreadful  thing  to  be.  Mr.  Hackett  is  romantic, 
and,  like  all  romantic  actors,  is  thoroughly  out  of 
his  element  in  modern  dress.  Where  he  was 
garbed  in  gorgeous  raiment  and  placed  in  pictur- 
esque situations,  be  was  admirable.  His  best 
piece  of  work,  outside  the  prologue,  was  his  first 
scene  with  Flavia,  The  sentiment  of  the  inter- 
view, which  is  subtle  and  delicate  in  the  extreme, 
was  charmingly  given.  The  awakening  of  Rassen- 
dyll to  the  real  nature  of  the  imposture  he  is  play- 
ing, the  fraud  he  is  practicing  upon  a  trusting  and 
charming  girl,  was  finely  done,  and  it  established 
him  still  higher  in  the  favor  of  an  already  adoring 
audience. 

The  worst  side  of  Mr.  Hackett's  personation  is 
the  way  he  occasionally  falls  into  burlesque.  The 
whole  play  is  luridly  romantic,  and  these  lapses  of 
the  leading  figure  into  a  sort  of  knowing  air  of 
jocularity  are  extremely  out  of  place.  Rudolph's 
oglings  and  winks  in  the  throne  scene  lower  the 
tone  of  the  act,  which,  with  its  brilliant  back- 
ground  and  its  concourse  of  richly  robed  court 
dignitaries,  should  be  one  of  imposing  magnifi- 
cence. The  Englishman  is  playing  a  game  which 
may  cost  him  his  life,  and  he  seems  to  regard  it  all 
as  a  gigantic  joke.  There  was  none  of  this  in  the 
book.  Rassendyll  from  the  first  was  aware  he  was 
running  deadly  risks,  and  took  the  matter  seriously. 

The  inclination  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  piece,  to 
coarsen  and  broaden  the  effects,  was  observable  in 
all  the  actors  except  one.  Mr.  Walcot's  Sapt 
is  the  only  consistently  artistic  piece  of  work  in 
the  drama.  Wherever  he  came  on,  the  scene  im- 
mediately took  from  his  presence  an  air  of  real- 
ness,  and  the  interest  intensified  accordingly.  It 
was  curious  to  note  how  powerful  his  influence  was 
in  thus  vitalizing  acts  that  before  his  appearance 
were  merely  clever  mechanical  exhibitions  of  elo- 
cution and  stage  training.  Sapt  was  the  only  con- 
vincing character  in  the  play,  and  so  strong  was 
this  sense  of  actuality,  that  one  did  not  regard  him 
as  an  actor  who  did  this  or  that  well,  but  as  a  living 
personage,  who  had  strayed  in  among  a  company 
of  players. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  companies  we  have 
seen  lately  all  seem  to  be  lapsing  into  a  manner 
where  the  methods  are  crude  and  the  effects  are 
tni^ie  by  means  of  a  style  borrowed  from  melo- 
crama.  We  were  much  annoyed  when,  on  Mrs. 
Kendal's  return  to  London,  the  critics  there  spoke 
uf  the  deterioration  of  her  art,  setting  it  down  as 


the  result  of  acting  down  to  the  American  public. 
It  was  a  severe  remark,  and  we  resented  it  with 
patriotic  zeal.  Nevertheless,  there  is  nothing  like 
learning,  even  if  you  have  to  be  taught  by  blows 
and  insults.  It  has  come  across  our  minds  lately, 
with  a  sad,  cold  chill,  that  there  was  a  good  deal  in 
this  criticism.  The  art  of  the  players  we  have 
seen  lately  is  much  less  delicate  and  true  than  it 
has  been.  Here,  in  a  fine  company,  playing  a 
play  full  of  thrilling  interest,  there  is  but  one  real 
artist  in  the  lot.  It  may  rise  from  the  fact  that  the 
play  is  taken  from  a  book  which  every  one  bas 
read,  and  over  the  uninteresting  parts  of  which  the 
actors  gallop,  knowing  the  audience  is  familiar 
with  them  already.  However,  let  us  not  get  on 
that  subject.  It  would  fill  three  columns,  and  it  is 
not  very  interesting. 

The  lurid  and  the  hectic  were  particularly  ram- 
pant in  the  cases  of  Black  Michael  and  Antoinette 
de  Mauban.  This  lady,  in  the  book,  was  by  no 
means  the  sort  of  person  one  would  like  to  domes- 
ticaie  upon  one's  hearth,  but  in  the  play,  as  acted 
by  Miss  Odell,  she  is  one  of  the  most  volcanic  ad- 
venturesses that  ever  gasped  and  panted  and  loved 
not  wisely  and  not  well.  She  is  pure  melodrama, 
the  kind  that  hisses  out  deadly  secrets,  and  crouches 
in  corners,  and  clutches  tables  and  chair-backs. 
She  inspires  more  inconvenient  adorations  than  any 
other  adventuress  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen 
on  the  boards.  Desperate  lovers  seize  her  in  their 
arms,  kiss  her  tempestuously,  and  then  very  incon- 
siderately throw  her  from  them,  and  she  falls  on 
the  ground,  gracefully  and  noiselessly,  in  the  man- 
ner taught  by  Delsarte.  In  the  last  act,  Antoinette 
has  enough  exciting  adventures  to  furnish  forth 
half  a  dozen  emotional  dramas.  Here  we  have  the 
king  half-insane,  Hentzau  making  love  to  Antoin- 
ette, the  arrival  of  the  besieging  force,  the  storm- 
ing of  the  castle,  a  duel  with  swords,  pistol-shots, 
the  clashing  of  steel,  the  flowing  of  gore,  shouting, 
screaming,  fainting,  people  tearing  off  the  stage 
and  people  rushing  on,  while  all  the  time  the  king, 
in  a  state  of  voluble  insanity,  stands  at  the  door  of 
his  cell,  shrieking  through  the  grating. 

Peace,  serenity,  and  sweetness  are  furnished  by 
the  Princess  Flavia,  the  heroine.  Flavia  is  an  ideal 
figure — the  only  one  in  the  drama.  Miss  Irving 
plays  the  part,  and  plays  it  in  a  red  wig,  which  is 
correct,  as  she  too  was  one  of  the  Red  Elphbergs, 
but  unfortunately  it  is  unbecoming.  A  red,  frowzy 
wig  is  not  suitable  to  an  ideal  woman,  and  Miss 
Irving's  own  fair  hair  is  so  pretty.  On  her  first 
appearance,  in  full  court-dress,  she  looked  unlike 
herself,  her  heavily  gorgeous  robes  taking  off  from 
her  height,  and  the  frame  of  fiery  hair  lending  an 
air  of  strangeness  to  her  attractive  face.  She  was 
very  pretty  in  this  scene,  natural  and  naive.  In  the 
second  scene  with  Rudolph,  she  was  overstrained. 
The  dialogue  here  is  intensely  sentimental.  There 
is  also  a  good  deal  of  it — a  good  deal  of  noble 
anguish  on  the  part  of  Rudolph,  a  good  deal  of 
high-flown  expressions  of  affection  from  Flavia. 
The  whole  act,  in  fact,  is  over-long,  and  the  two 
more  or  less  similar  scenes  between' the  masquer- 
ading king  and  the  princess  are  unnecessarily  drawn 
out. 

Outside  this  act,  which,  besides  the  defects  just 
mentioned,  has  that  of  being  clumsily  put  to- 
gether, the  book  has  been  excellently  dramatized. 
If  the  seriousness  of  the  situation  has  not  been 
given,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  actors,  not  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Rose.  He  has  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
book,  the  sense  of  excitement,  of  breathless  hurry, 
of  a  large  and  splendid  game  for  life  or  death 
played  by  brave  men  with  the  wild  bravado  of 
gods.  The  drama  has  retained  that  quality  of 
"thrill"  that  the  book  possesses  so  markedly. 
It  has  also  caught  the  tone  which  makes  Mr. 
Hope's  tales  of  adventure  so  attractive — that  tone 
of  good  society,  one  may  say,  in  default  of  a  bet- 
ter expression.  It  is  only  in  the  two  modern  En- 
glishmen—  Rassendyll  and  Bertrand — that  one 
feels  the  influence  of  Jerome  K.  Jerome.  When 
we  get  among  the  kings  and  ministers,  there  is 
almost  the  same  stately  splendor  that  radiates  from 
them  in  the  novel. 

"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  is  a  book  that  is  ap- 
preciated mainly  by  men.  Its  vogue  has  been  al- 
most entirely  among  the  sex  that  do  not  read 
novels.  Women  have  never  cared  for  it,  and  here- 
tofore it  has  been  supposed  that  a  book  which  did 
not  please  women  was  a  book  destined  to  failure. 
It  may  have  been  to  attract  the  feminine  three- 
quarters  of  the  audience — for  women  are  much 
better  patrons  of  the  theatre  than  men — that  the 
scene  between  Antoinette  and  Flavia  is  introduced 
in  the  third  act.  This  is  really  the  only  scene  in 
the  play  that  is  not  in  the  book,  and  it  is  about  the 
weakest  in  the  play.  The  noble  Flavia  condescend- 
ing to  the  sinful  Antoinette  is  an  absurdly  hack- 
neyed situation.  It  makes  Antoinette  hopelessly 
melodramatic,  and  it  robs  the  character  of  Flavia 
of  much  of  its  original  distinction.  To  cut  this 
piece  of  dialogue  clean  out  would  be  a  great  bene- 
fit, and  it  would  also  make  the  third  act  less  clumsy 
and  scrappy.  The  play  of  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,"  like  the  novel,  relies  for  its  interest  not 
upon  the  sentimental  story  which  runs  through  it, 
but  upon  the  adventurous  and  stirring  plot. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


A  Fairy  Opera  for  Charity. 

What  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  entertain- 
ment will  be  given  at  the  California  Theatre  next 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  17th.  It  will  be  a 
performance  of  "  The  Rival  Queens,"  a  fairy 
operetta  written  by  Camilla  E.  Lies,  with  music  by 
Charles  H.  McCurrie.  It  was  given  some  months 
ago  in  Alameda,  and  scored  such  a  success  that 
the  lady  managers  of  the  Children's  Hospital  have 
secured  this  repetition  of  it  for  the  benefit 
of  the  hospital  fund.  The  cast  is  made  up 
entirely  of  children,  of  whom  no  less  than  ninety- 
six  will  take  part.  They  will  sing  a  number  of 
songs  and  choruses,  and  the  fairy  dances  introduced 
in  the  performance  will  be  a  feature  of  especial 
beauty.  The  music  will  be  provided  by  an  orches- 
tra of  fifteen  pupils  of  the  Sacred  Heart  College, 
under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Charles  Shern- 
stein. 

The  entertainment,  by  the  way,  is  to  be  adver- 
tised by  a  number  of  exceedingly  artistic  posters, 
designed  and  painted  by  Theodore  Harope,  an 
Eastern  artist.  They  will  be  on  exhibition  to-day  at 
Vickery's  art  store,  and  next  week  will  be  shown  in 
the  shop-windows. 


The  Adler  Concert. 
Miss  Rose  Adler  gave  a  farewell  concert  at  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall  last  Wednesday  evening,  prior  to 
her  departure  for  Europe,  where  she  will  resume 
her  musical  studies.  She  was  greeted  by  a  large 
and  fashionable  audience,  who  enjoyed  the  pres- 
entation of  the  following  excellent  programme  : 

Aria,  "  Queen  of  Sheba,"  Gounod,  Miss  Rose  Adler; 
"  Orpheus  with  His  Lute,"  Sullivan,  Mr.  Donald  de  V, 
Graham;  aria,  "  Elsa's  Traum"  ("Lohengrin"),  Wag- 
ner, Cecelia  A.  Keesing  ;  (a)  "  Chanson  d'Amour,"  (b) 
"  Spanish  Dance,"  Fabian  Rehfeld,  Mr.  Nathan  Lands- 
berger  ;  (a)  "  Maids  of  Cadiz,"  Delibes,  (b)  "  Carmen 
Solo,"  Bizet,  Miss  Rose  Adler  ;  (a)  "  Printemps  Nou- 
veau,"  Vidal,  (b)  "  Bluemlein,"  Carl  Bohm,  Mr.  Donald 
de  V.  Graham ;  (a)  "  To  Love  and  to  Suffer,"  (b) 
"Love's  Season,"  Tirindelli,  Cecelia  A.  Keesing;  aria, 
"The  Dragoons"  ("He  Loves  Me"),  Maillart,  Miss 
Rose  Adler. 

♦ 

Miss  Millie  Flynn,  the  soprano  of  Trinity  Church 
and  the  Taylor  Street  Synagogue,  will  be  tendered 
a  concert  next  Tuesday  evening  by  the  Knicker- 
bocker Male  Quartet,  the  Philomel  Ladies'  Quartet, 
Mrs.  Olive  Reed,  Mr.  Frank  Coffin,  and  Mr.  John 
Marquardt.  Announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Flynn  to  Mr.  Frank  L.  Wrat- 
len.     The  wedding  will  take  place  on  October  19th. 


Doubtful  :  "  Shall  I  say  au  revoir,  and  not  good- 
by  ? "  he  whispered,  soulfully.  Her  long  lashes 
swept  her  damask  cheek.  "  I  hardly  know," 
she  faltered;  "your  French  is  pretty  rank,  but 
then " — Detroit  Tribune. 


Marry  This  Girl,  Somebody ! 

I  have  been  reading  in  your  paper  about  several 
men  and  women  that  have  been  very  successful 
selling  self-heating  flat-irons,  and  I  concluded  I 
would  see  what  a  girl  could  do.  I  have  worked  12 
days  and  have  sold  151  irons  and  have  218  dollars 
left  after  paying  all  expenses.  Everybody  is  de- 
lighted with  the  iron  and  I  sell  one  almost  every 
place  I  show  it,  as  people  think  they  can't  afford  to 
be  without  one,  as  they  save  so  much  fuel  and  time 
and  don't  burn  the  clothes.  I  know  I  can  clear 
five  thousand  dollars  in  a  year.  How  is  that  for  a 
girl  ?  A  Graduate. 

Splendid,  my  girl,  splendid,  you  are  a  true  Amer- 
ican girl.  Any  one  can  get  complete  information 
about  the  self-heating  iron  by  addressing  J.  F. 
Casey  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  seems  to  be  a 
winner,  as  everybody  selling  it  writes  in  its  praise. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krrling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 


Every  Evening,  Commencing  Monday,  October  12th.     A 
Regal  Event.     Opening  Comic  Opera  Season.    Su- 
perb Production  of  Ferris  Hartman's  Origi- 
nal Musical  Extravaganza, 

THE     BABES     IN     THE     WOOD! 

First  Appearance  of  Miss  Lilly  Post. 

Re-Appearance  of  Ferris  Hartnisn. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Monday,  October  lath.  Last  6  Nights.  Last  Matinee  Sat- 
urday. Daniel  Frohman's  Greatest  Lyceum  Success, 

-:-   THE    PRISONER  OF  ZENDA   -:- 

With   All   the  Original   Scenery,  Costumes,  Etc.     Last 
Performance  Saturday  Night,  October  17th. 

Monday,  October  19th— JULIA  MARLOWE- 
TABERand  ROBERT  TAKER. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlandrr.Gottlob  &Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

You  Will  Never  See  It  Again  !     Last  Week  of  the  Rival 
of  All  Great  Plays, 

-:-     T  H.  I  Xj  :b  y    -:- 

So  Powerfully  Presented  by  Wm.  A.  Brady's  Splendid 
Company.     Reserved  Seats,  25c,  50c.  75c,  and  $1.00. 

October  19th TOWN  TOPICS 

The  Very.  Very  Funniest  of  Them  All. 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Saturday  Matinee,  October  17th,  at  3  P.  M. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


GRAND    SPECIAL    PERFORMANCE 

THE  RIVAL  QUEENS! 

A  FAIRY  OPERETTA.    ' 

To  be  Given  by  Ninety-Six  Children  of  Alameda,  in  Aid 
of  the  Funds  of  the 

CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL, 

San  Francisco, 

Under  the  Auspices   of  the   Board    of  Lady 
Managers. 


Seats  ready  Monday,  Oct.  12th,  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

Orchestra,  Dress  Circle,  and  Balcony,  reserved,  60c. 
Gallery,  reserved,  25c.  Children's  Admission,  M5c. 
(Two  children  admitted  on  one  50c.  coupon.) 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 


Friday  Afternoon,  Oct.  16th,  3:16  P.  M. 

FIRST  HINRiGHS-BEEL  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

NEW  WORLD  SYMPHONY    .-DVORAK 

Soloist,  Mr.  Maurice  de  Tries. 


Admission  (Including  Reserved  Seat),  Si.oo;   Gallery 
(Reserved),  50  cents. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  CO.  T£ffr- 

Principal  Office,  23  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth   St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


PARKER'S 
„    HAIR   BALSAM 

Cleanses    and   beautifies  the   half. 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    growth. 
Never   Foils  to   Restore    Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 

Cures  ecalp  diseases  &  hair  tolling. 

50c.apdgl.00  at  "—-■■--■■- 


HINDERCORNS. 

Theonly  BureCureforCornH.  Stops  all  pain.  Ensures-  com. 
ion  to  the  icct.  Makes  walking  easy,  lficia,  at  Druggists.  _, 


APOLLO    WORKS    EASY. 

A  galvanized-iron  job  —  any  job  —  is  easiest 
done  with   perfect   iron ;    difficult  work  especially. 

Time  is  money,  and  doubt  is  money  too. 

You  can  always  get  what  you  want  of  Apollo 
promptly. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  for  ever  using  poor 
iron? 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


If  other  tea  were  roasted  fresh 
like  Schilling's  Best,  some  of  it    ' 
would  be  as  good. 

In  the  meantime,  Schilling's 
Best  is  your  tea. 

At  grocers'  in  packages. 


\ 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Last  Chance  to  See  "Trilby." 
That  popular  interest  in  "Trilby"  is  not  dead 
has  been  abundantly  proved  during  the  past  week 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre.  Those  who  neglected 
to  procure  seats  beforehand  have  had  little  chance 
to  sit  in  the  better  parts  of  the  house,  which  have 
been  filled  nightly  with  the  most  experienced  of  our 
theatre-goers.  The  performance  is  in  all  respects 
an  admirable  one.  Edith  Crane  is  the  same  god- 
dess of  the  Latin  quarter,  improved,  if  anything, 
by  her  experience  in  the  part  in  Australia.  Charles 
Kent  has  had  much  to  do  to  overcome  the  impres- 
sion made  by  Wilton  Lackaye  as  Svengali,  but  he 
has  had  the  advantage  of  looking  much  more  like 
Du  Maurier's  uncanny  villain.  Jennie  Reiffarth  is 
an  ideal  Mme.  Vinard,  and  George  H.  Trader,  a 
former  San  Franciscan,  has  given  a  very  clever  im- 
personation of  Zou  Zou,  especially  in  the  last  two 
acts.  The  rest  of  the  cast  is  of  fairly  even  excel- 
lence, and  the  performance  on  the  whole  is  an  ad- 
mirable one. 

"Trilby"  will  be  continued  for  only  one  week 
more.  This  will  probably  be  the  last  opportunity  to 
see  it,  as  the  company  will  be  disbanded  after  this 
season.  On  Monday,  October  19th,  the  Broadway 
Comedians  will  occupy  the  stage  of  the  Columbia 
with  a  new  farce-comedy,  entitled  "  Town  Topics." 

Anthony  Hope  to  be  Followed  by  George  Eliot. 

"The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  has  enjoyed  extraor- 
dinary popularity  during  the  past  week,  and  runs 
for  only  one  week  more.  The  last  performance 
will  be  given  on  Saturday  evening,  October  17th. 

On  the  following  Monday,  Julia  Marlowe-Taber 
and  Robert  Taber  will  begin  a  three  weeks'  en- 
gagement at  the  Baldwin.  Their  opening  per- 
formances will  be  devoted  to  their  new  play, 
"  Romola."  This  is  a  dramatization  of  George 
Eliot's  famous  story,  made  by  Elwyn  A.  Barron,  a 
Chicago  newspaper  man,  who  is  now  in  London 
and  is  engaged  in  writing  plays  in  collaboration 
with  Wilson  Barrett.  It  was  produced  about  a 
fortnight  ago,  and  has  been  very  well  received 
wherever  it  has  been  given.  The  play  follows  the 
novel  closely  in  text  and  action,  and  yet  it  is  full  of 
stirring  scenes  and  strong  climaxes.  The  principal 
characters  are,  of  course,  Romola  and  Tito,  and 
much  is  made  of  the  famous  Dominican  monk, 
Savonarola. 

The  company  supporting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taber 
contains  twenty-five  actors  of  reputation  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  three  weeks  of  their  engagement 
at  the  Baldwin  will  be  full  of  interest  for  theatre- 
goers. 

Opening  of  the  Comic-Opera  Season  at  the  Tivoli. 

"Satanella"  is  in  its  last  nights  at  the  Tivoli. 
It  has  served  to  introduce  two  new  singers,  both 
of  whom  have  created  a  favorable  impression. 
Maurice  Darcy  had  little  to  do  as  Karl,  but  he  did 
that  little  acceptably.  Elvia  Crox  Seabrooke,  how- 
ever, has  made  a  distinct  niche  for  herself  in  the 
long  line  of  Tivoli  favorites.  She  has  a  sweet  and 
well-trained  voice  and  a  sprightliness  that  fits  in 
well  with  soubrelte  r61es.  She  is  pretty,  too,  and 
has  a  handsome  figure,  and  altogether  may  be 
counted  a  distinct  accession  to  the  local  stage. 
Though  the  opera  has  been  given  many  times 
here,  it  is  thoroughly  well  liked,  and  large  audi- 
ences may  be  expected  this  (Saturday)  and  to- 
morrow evening. 

On  Monday  evening  the  comic-opera  season  will 
begin.  The  first  piece  is  a  revival  of  "  The  Babes 
in  the  Wood,"  on  which  Ferris  Hartman  has 
been  working  for  some  weeks  past,  injecting  new 
life  into  its  lines  and  situations  until  it  will  scarcely 
be  recognizable  as  the  popular  old  burlesque. 
Hartman  will  make  his  re-appearance  in  it  as 
Weary  Willie,  one  of  two  very  wicked  tramps, 
William  H.  West  being  his  companion,  Dusty 
Rhodes.  Lilly  Post,  a  singer  well  known  in  this 
city,  although  she  has  not  been  here  for  several 
years,  will  make  her  first  appearance  on  the  Tivoli 
stage  in  the  rdle  of  a  school-teacher.  Elvia  Crox 
Seabrooke  and  Maurice  Darcy  will  be  two  poor 
little  rich  babes,  Sally  and  Tommy  ;  Bernice 
Holmes  will  be  Lady  Macassers  ;  John  J.  Raffael, 
her  husband,  Sir  Roland  ;  and  Rhys  Thomas  will 
be  the  family  physician. 

The  piece  will  be  elaborately  staged,  with  an 
enlarged  chorus  of  which  twenty  young  women 
will  form  a  part.  Most  of  the  fun  comes  in  the 
school-room  scene,  when  many  new  topical  songs 
and  hits  upon  the  events  of  the  day  will  be  intro- 
duced. 

A  number  of  comic  operas  will  be  given  in  suc- 
cession after  the  run  of  "  The  Babes  in  the  Wood," 
including  "  The  Gypsy  Baron,"  "  Donna  Juanita," 
"  Captain  Fracasse,"  "  The  Seven  Suabians," 
"  The  Vice-Admiral,"  and  "  The  King's  Fool." 


Notes. 
"  Humanity,"  with  Joseph  Grismer  and  Phoebe 
Davies  in  the  cast,  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia 
during  Thanksgiving  week. 

Marie  Jansen  is  to  follow  in  Sadie  Martinot's 
footsteps,  and  when  she  returns  to  the  stage  next 
month,  it  will  be  in  comedy,  in  a  dramatization  of 
Archibald  Gunther's  "A  Florida  Enchantment." 
She  has  always  been  a  comic-opera  singer  in  this 


country,  but  ten  years  ago,  in  London,  she  proved 
herself  a  -capable  comedienne  in  "  Featherbrain." 

At  the  next  public  performance  given  by  the 
pupils  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  School  of  Dramatic 
Art  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October  29th,  two  new 
plays  will  be  presented. 

So  great  has  been  the  success  of  "  Rosemary" 
that  John  Drew  has  failed  to  use  "The  Squire  of 
Dames"  the  requisite  number  of  times,  and  has 
thereby  forfeited  his  American  rights  in  the  play. 

A  stage  version  of  Robert  Chambers's  fantastic 
novel,  "  A  King  and  Some  Dukes,"  has  been  made 
for  the  Daly  Company,  but  the  production  had  to 
be  temporarily  abandoned,  owing  to  the  death  of 
James  Lewis. 

Joseph  Jefferson's  granddaughter,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Jefferson,  was  married  to  Glen  McDonough, 
the  dramatist,  at  Buzzard  Bay,  on  September 
28th.  President  and  Mrs.  Cleveland  were  among 
those  who  witnessed  the  ceremony. 

Pearl  Eytinge,  the  actress,  who  for  some  years 
has  been  in  a  retirement  the  reason  for  which  is 
now  apparent,  is  to  take  the  lecture  platform 
against  morphine  slavery.  She  will  draw  on  her 
own  experience  for  the  horrible  examples. 

Among  those  who  are  in  the  company  which  will 
present  "Town  Topics "  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre are  William  Keller,  William  H.  Mack,  John 
Queen,  James  Tenbrook,  Beatrice  Norman,  Nellie 
Sennett,  Lylian  Heckler,  and  others  less  well 
known  in  this  city. 

May  Irwin  attempted  to  make  a  speech  before 
the  curtain  in  Boston  the  other  night,  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  exchange,  got  frightened  and  fell  in  a 
faint.  The  paragraph  lacks  verisimilitude,  how- 
ever, as  no  particulars  are  given  as  regards  the 
subsequent  condition  of  the  stage. 

Aubrey  Boucicault,  a  son  of  Dion  Boucicault, 
was  married  in  St.  Louis  on  September  26th  to 
Miss  Nellie  Holbrook,  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
New  York  manufacturer.  Mr.  Boucicault  is  the 
youngest  son  of  the  dramatist,  and  has  been  on 
the  stage  for  six  years  or  more.  He  was  at  one 
time  married  to  Amy  Busby,  but  she  got  a  divorce 
from  him. 

Richard  Mansfield  recently  sent  Charles  Froh- 
mau  an  invitation  to  "come  to  the  Garrick  this 
evening  to  witness  a  dress  rehearsal  of  his  new 
play."  Mr.  Frohman,  who  is  always  on  the  look- 
out for  novelties,  was  there  on  time,  and  was  par- 
alyzed to  find  that  he  had  given  up  his  only  free 
evening  of  the  week  to  see  a  rehearsal  of 
"  Richard  III." 

Marcel  Pre'vost's  "Demi  Vierges,"  a  novel  on 
the  New  Woman  in  Paris,  of  which  one  of  our 
Paris  correspondents  sent  us  an  account  some  two 
years  ago,  was  made  into  a  successful  play  for  Jane 
Hading,  but  it  was  produced  the  other  day  in  Ber- 
lin and  failed  dismally.  It  is  said  that  an  English 
version  of  the  piece  went  the  rounds  of  the  man- 
agers' offices  in  New  York  last  winter. 

Annie  Russell  kissed  a  man  on  the  stage  for  the 
first  time  in  her  professional  career  in  Bret  Harte's 
play,  "  Sue,"  which  is  now  running  at  Hoyt's  The- 
atre, New  York.  In  "  Esmeralda  "  and  "  Elaine," 
she  has  often  given  make-believe  kisses,  but  in 
"  Sue  "  there  is  no  possibility  of  evasion,  and  she 
kisses  Jim  Wynd,  the  acrobat,  in  a  manner  that 
leaves  no  room  to  doubt  the  reality  of  the  caress. 

Jules  Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Com^die- 
Francaise,  is  determined  to  prevent  actors  who 
have  left  the  theatre  from  using  the  designation 
11  of  the  Com6die-Francaise  "  on  theatre  bills.  He 
was  led  to  this  by  the  announcement  that  "  Little 
Parfait,  ten  years  of  age,  of  the  Comidie-Fran- 
caise,"  is  acting  in  the  south  of  France.  It  seems 
that  she  is  a  little  girl  who  has  been  occasionally 
employed  to  take  children's  parts  in  the  House  of 
Moliere.  The  prohibition  will  apply,  however, 
to  Sarah  Bernhardt,  Coquelin,  and  Jane  Hading. 

John  Drew  and  Maud  Adams  are  not  to  act  to- 
gether after  this  season.  The  severance  of  their 
relations  is  not  due  to  a  quarrel,  jealousy,  or  the 
usual  causes  that  the  public  likes  to  ascribe  in  such 
cases,  but  simply  to  the  fact  that  Miss  Adams  is  too 
valuable  to  remain  longer  in  a  subordinate  position. 
Charles  Frohman  will  take  charge  of  her  career, 
beginning  in  September  next,  and  she  will  become 
a  star  at  the  head  of  her  own  company.  Her  ad- 
vance in  art  and  in  popularity  has  been  marvelously 
rapid.  It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  she  was  play- 
ing a  trifling  part  in  Hoyt's  "  A  Midnight  Bell." 

The  company  which  is  to  present  "  A  Parlor 
Match"  on  tour— it  will  be  seen  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  when  in  this  city — includes  William  Hoey 
as  Old  Hoss,  Charles  E.  Evans  as  the  book-agent, 
and  Minnie  French  as  Innocent  Kidd.  It  is  not 
probable  that  Anna  Held  will  remain  with  the 
company  after  the  New  York  engagement.  Her 
salary  is  a  trifling  matter  of  one  thousand  dollars 
a  week,  and  it  would  hardly  pay  to  take  such  an 
expensive  piece  of  bric-a-brac  barnstorming.  The 
company,  however,  will  be  quite  as  good  as  it  has 
been  during  the  many  years  of  the  play's  success. 

"  Evangeline,"  which  is  the  Methuselah  of 
burlesques,  has  been  revived  once  more    in  New 


York.  Cheridah  Simpson  is  the  Gabriel,  Theresa 
Vaughan  the  Evangeline,  the  elephantine  George 
Fortescue  is  the  Merry  Mountain  Maid,  and  Henry 
Dixey,  as  the  Lone  Fisherman,  introduces  a  lot  of 
new  business  that  makes  the  part  as  amusing  as  it 
was  for  many  years  in  the  hands  of  James  S. 
Maffit.  Other  features  (noted  by  the  Evening  Sun) 
are  that  the  amazon  march  made  a  genuine  hit  and 
that  Violet  Potter,  Grace  Balesco,  Emma  Marsh, 
and  other  young  women  "  were  a  little  shy  as  to 
costumes,  but  in  no  other  particular." 

The  first  of  the  series  of  three  symphony  con- 
certs to  be  given  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  alternate 
Friday  afternoons,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs. 
Gustave  Hinrichsand  Sigmund  Beel,  will  take  place 
next  Friday,  October  16th.  The  orchestra  will  be 
composed  of  fifty  able  musicians,  and  an  excellent 
programme  will  be  presented,  among  the  numbers 
being  several  interesting  novelties,  Maurice  de 
Vries,  formerly  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  who  has  been  heard  recently  in  grand 
opera  at  the  Tivoli,  will  be  the  soloist  of  the  occa- 
sion. Among  other  numbers,  he  will  render  the 
aria  from  "  The  Flying  Dutchman." 

Miss  Elizabeth  Marbury,  who  has  become  a 
prominent  factor  in  international  theatrical  affairs, 
returned  from  Europe  a  few  days  ago,  bring- 
ing with  her  a  copy  of  Sarah  Bernhardi's 
' '  Duchess  Catharine."  This  is  the  great  act- 
ress's first  essay  as  a  dramatic  author,  and  she 
will  appear  in  it  at  the  Odeon,  in  Paris,  this  month. 
Miss  Marbury  has  also  secured  the  rights  for  an 
unnamed  new  play  by  Sardou  and  for  a  comedy 
based  on  Bourget's  "Tragic  Idyl."  From  Eng- 
land she  brings  also  the  new  big  melodrama, 
"  Boys  Together,"  and  a  comedy  called  "  Blind 
Marriage."  Miss  Marbury  has  long  been  the 
American  agent  of  the  leading  French  dramatists, 
but  during  the  coming  year  she  will  make  her  first 
venture  as  a  business  manager.  She  has  contracted 
to  take  entire  charge  of  Beerbohm  Tree's  Ameri- 
can tour. 


Chesley  K.  BonestelL 
Among  the  candidates  who  have  been  nominated 
for  the  position  of  judge  of  the  superior  court  at 
the  coming  election,  and  who  deserve  the  support 
of  the  people,  is  Chesley  K.  Bonestell.  The  son 
of  a  pioneer  citizen  and  merchant  who  has  always 
maintained  a  high  position  in  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, he  was  born  here,  and  here  he  received 
his  education.  Having  received  his  preparatory 
schooling  in  this  city,  he  entered  the  State 
University,  and  was  graduated  from  that  institu- 
tion in  1875 — one  of  the  first  classes  to  complete 
their  course  at  Berkeley.  After  thus  complet- 
ing his  collegiate  studies,  he  passed  a  year  in 
travel  through  Europe,  thereby  gaining  experience 
and  enlarging  his  views  of  men  and  things.  On 
his  return  to  this  country,  he  entered  the  law  de- 
partment of  Harvard  University — the  Hastings 
College  not  having  been  established  at  that  time — 
and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in  1879. 
He  then  returned  to  this  city,  and  entered  upon  the 
active  practice  of  the  law.  In  1888  he  was  nomi- 
nated for  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and,  though 
he  had  been  but  a  few  years  in  practice,  the  count 
showed  him  only  a  few  hundred  votes  short  of  elec- 
tion. Since  that  time  he  has  had  wider  experience 
in  the  law,  and  has  well  proved  his  ability  to  pre- 
side on  the  bench  with  wisdom  and  dignity. 


General  L.  H.  Foote. 
One  of  the  best  selections  for  public  office  that 
has  been  made  for  the  coming  election  is  that  of 
General  Lucius  H.  Foote,  who  has  been  nomi- 
nated for  the  office  of  supervisor  from  the  Tenth 
Ward  by  the  Non-Partisan  committee.  The  board 
of  supervisors  has  always  been  the  weak  point  in 
the  government  of  this  city.  Good  men  have  been 
nominated  and  have  been  elected  ;  but,  when 
elected,  they  have  found  themselves  powerless  to 
defeat  the  aims  of  a  corrupt  majority.  For  this 
reason  the  voters  and  tax-payers,  who  have  suf- 
fered in  the  past,  are  scrutinizing  the  list  of  can- 
didates with  unusual  care.  Such  scrutiny  General 
Foote  may  safely  invite.  He  at  present  occupies 
the  responsible  position  of  secretary  and  treasurer 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  is  a  man  of  wide 
experience  ;  he  has  traveled  and  observed  ;  he  is 
a  man  of  business  ability  and  of  unquestioned  in- 
tegrity. It  is  such  men  as  General  Foote  that 
are  needed  in  public  life  at  the  present  time. 
The  great  need  of  San  Francisco  is  a  development 
of  its  commerce.  Some  years  ago,  General  Foote 
went  to  Europe  as  a  representative  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  knowledge  he  then  acquired,  the 
experience  he  gained,  and  the  connections  he 
formed,  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  city 
should  he  be  elected  to  the  board  of  supervisors. 


Congressman  Loud. 
On  account  of  the  attention  that  is  being  given 
to  local  politics  since  the  various  tickets  have  been 
placed  in  the  field,  the  importance  of  reelecting 
Eugene  F.  Loud  to  Congress  in  the  Fifth  District 
is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of.  A  congressman  in  his 
second  or  third  term  can  do  far  more  for  his  con- 
stituents than  a  new  and  untried  man,  and  of  this 
advantage  should  be  taken. 


odont 


Pi/re  and  Fragrant. 


The 
Powder  Free. 

In  every  package  a  bottle 
of  liquid  Sozodont  (use 
daily),  a  box  of  fine  Sozo- 
dont powder  (use  twice  a 
week).  No  other  dentifrice 
so  complete,  so  safe,  so 
certain  in  giving  the  best 
results.  Its  popularity  has 
lasted  over  fifty  years,  j*  & 


A  small  sample  bottle  free,  if  yon 
mention  this  publication.  Address  the 
Proprietors  of  Sozodont,  Hall  it  Ruckel, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  New  York  City. 


MENWEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  ^"  ^J  P™  P" 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)™  fv  ^L  Ea 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


<*£*M* 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

Quina-LaroGfie 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the    r 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mai-   \ 
aria,   Poorness   of    the    Blood,  Genera     £ 
Debility   and    Wasting    Diseases ;    In-    c 
creases  the  Appetite,    Strengthens  the    £ 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 
Paris:    22  Rue  Drouot 
New  York;    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 
26=30  N.  William  St. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   S.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  8.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 


For   Supervisor 

TENTH  WARD 

EDWARD  J.  SMITH 

Regular  Republican  Nominee. 


Foi*  Justice  of  the  Peace 
J.   E.   BARRY 

(INCUMBENT) 

Regular   Republican   Nominee, 
Non-Partisan  Nominee. 


For  Justice  of  the  Peace 

ORRIN  K.  McMURP" 

Regular  Republican  Non 
Non-Partisan  Nomine 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


An  arousing  account  of  a  visit  10  a  ladies'  club  in 
London  is  afforded  by  L.  F.  Austin  in  the  Sketch. 
He  says  he  was  wandering  along  Piccadilly  when 
he  met  Olivia,  a  New  Journalist,  gazing  in  the  win- 
dow of  a  print-shop,  and  she  invited  him  to  lunch  at 
her  club.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  he  accepted, 
In  the  hall  she  stopped  to  read  soroe  club  notices. 
"  Members  are  cautioned,"  ran  one  of  them, 
"  against  leaving  handkerchiefs,  band-bags,  and 
other  articles  lying  around  the  rooms.  These  make 
needless  trouble  for  the  servants.  A  hair-pin,  be- 
lieved to  be  the  property  of  No.  254,  has  been 
given  in  charge  of  the  hall-porter."  This  proved 
to  be  Olivia's  propertv,  and  she  explained  that  the 
proprietor  of  the  club,  having  ideas  of  social  equal- 
ity, had  substituted  numbers  for  names  because 
the  latter  might  have  associations  that  would 
gratify  unseemly  pride.  No.  254  was  a  poor 
journalist,  while  No.  253  lived  in  Belgrade  Square 
and  was  heiress  to  millions.  At  luncheon  it  ap- 
peared that  the  wine-list  had  been  eliminated. 
Some  observing  clubwoman  had  informed  the 
governors  that  "the  wine  in  a  man's  club  is  so 
strong  that  the  unfortunate  servants  who  draw  the 
corks  are  often  overpowered  by  the  fumes  of 
alcohol."  and  a  whole  cellar  full  of  the  choicest 
vintages  had  been  sent  away  next  morning.  How- 
ever, Mr,  Austin  ventured  to  suggest  to  his  hostess 
that  he  would  like  to  celebrate  the  occasion  with  a 
little  glass  of  brandy.  His  hostess  thereupon 
summoned  a  solemn  young  woman  in  a  pinafore 
and  cap,  who  presently  disappeared  behind  a 
screen,  whence  she  was  heard  to  say:  "No. 
254's  guest  wants  brandy."  "Is  he  ill?"  de- 
manded a  cold,  stern  voice.  "  No."  "  Then  what 
does  he  want  brandy  for?"  "He  says  he  likes 
it."  "  Tell  him,"  said  the  voice,  "that  brandy  is 
not  served  except  to  numbers  or  guests  in  a  dead 
faint."  Olivia  suggested  the  advisability  of  Mr, 
Austin's  swooning,  but  he  was  not  sufficiently  sure 
of  this  strangely  managed  club's  vintages  to  go 
that  length.  _ 

War  is  being  waged  on  Sunday  golf-playing  by 
a  Puritanical  shop-keeper  in  the  Duchess- county 
town  of  Staatsburg.  The  golf-course  there  is 
located  on  the  handsome  country- place  of  William 
B.  Dinsmore.  and  the  membership  of  the  Staats- 
burg Golf  Club  includes  such  fashionable  people 
as  the  Astors,  Vanderbilts,  Dinsmores,  Millses, 
Kips,  and  Morgans.  Among  the  ladies  who  play 
are  the  Misses  Morton,  Mrs.  John  Jacob  Astor, 
Mrs.  Ogden  Mills,  and  Mrs.  R.  P.  Huntington, 
Jr.  Of  course  much  of  tbeir  playing  is  done  on 
Sunday,  but  the  would-be  reformer  has  unearthed 
an  ancient  law,  and  a  few  days  ago  be  made  the 
public  announcement  that  be  would  have  warrants 
placed  in  the  bands  of  the  constable  with  instruc- 
tions to  serve  them  upon  all.  persons,  men  or 
women,  rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  who  were  seen 
playing  golf  in  Staatsburg  on  Sunday. 


A  quaint  fad  of  the  queen's,  to  which  she  exacts 
strict  obedience,  is  the  wearing  of  the  kilts  at  Bal- 
moral, not  only  by  all  the  male  members  of  her 
family,  but  also  by  all  the  gentlemen  in  attendance 
and  by  the  servants.  It  is  a  hobby  that  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction,  for  the 
kilt  is  an  extremely  trying  garb.  One  has  to  have 
a  pair  of  uncommonly  brawny  and  well-shaped 
legs  in  order  to  set  off  this  somewhat  barbaric 
attire  to  advantage,  and,  with  the  exception  of  her 
Scotch  gillies,  good  legs  are  woefully  scarce  among 
her  majesty's  entourage.  The  Duke  of  York  looks 
even  more  puny  than  ever  in  Highland  garb, 
which  he  is  nolens  -jolens  compelled  to  don  the 
very  moment  he  crosses  the  border.  Last  year, 
when  he  went  north  to  Balmoral,  the  express-train 
by  which  he  was  traveling  with  the  duchess  was 
unexpectedly  stopped  at  the  station  on  the  border 
line.  Much  amusement  was  created  when  it  was 
subsequently  announced  that  the  express,  with  its 
hundreds  of  passengers  and  all  the  Scottish  mail, 
had  been  stopped  for  some  twenty  minutes  in  order 
to  permit  bis  royal  highness  to  remove  his  "  breeks  " 
and  to  array  himself  in  full  Highland  costume. 


France  is  the  place  par  excellence  for  bicycle 
tours.  If  one  be  a  member  of  the  Touring  Club, 
one  can,  without  uncomfortable  economy,  keep 
one's  expenses  within  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
day,  including  living,  wine,  fees,  and  everything 
else.  Moreover,  one  can  see  much  of  the  country 
that  is  entirely  unknown  to  the  railroad  traveler. 
Laurence  Franklin,  writing  in  the  Providence  Jour- 
nal, gives  pleasant  pictures  of  the  accommodations 
he  has  secured  in  various  French  villages.  He 
stopped  at  dusk  at  an  uninviting  little  inn  at 
Couture,  and  was  met  by  a  tall,  loose-jointed 
man  who  informed  him  that  "this  isn't  a  hotel, 
but  I  can  give  you  rooms."  To  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  price,  he  replied  :  "  Oh,  I  don't  know,  but  it 
won't  be  much."  Then  he  led  the  way  into  the 
Idtchen,  where  a  pretty  and  coquettishly  dressed 
young  woman  was  preparing  the  evening  meal 
in  kettles  hung  from  a  crane  over  a  roaring  log-fire 
e  ?-  grill  laid  among  the  coals.  While  the  man 
r?shedand  dried  the  bicycles,  the  wife  prepared 
repast,  which  was  a  well-cooked  dinner  of  six 
;"  including  soup,  meat,  a  vegetable,  pheas- 
sr.t,  cheese,  fruit,  cake,  and  delicious  wine.     After 


the  tourists  had  gone  to  bed.  the  hostess  carried  off 
their  wet  clothes,  which  were  brought  back  in  the 
morning  freshly  laundered  ;  and.  after  a  substantial 
breakfast,  the  bill  was  found  to  amount  to  less  than 
a  dollar  apirce.  In  another  village,  the  inn-keeper 
gave  them  a  luncheon  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  Delmonico  or  Bignon.  He  had  been  chej  in  the 
household  of  an  English  nobleman  for  seven  years, 
but,  becoming  homesick,  had  married  and  set  up  for 
himself  in  his  native  town.  Of  course  such  finds 
as  these  are  exceptional,  but  every  Frenchwoman 
knows  how  to  cook,  and  invariably,  in  Touraine.  at 
least,  Mr.  Franklin  found  the  beds  comfortable  and 
all  the  appointments  neat  and  clean. 


This  generaiion  (says  Scribners)  seeks  its  graces 
in  a  large  simplicity  and  a  perfect  fitness  of  each 
thing  for  its  function.  The  salutary  decrease  in 
bric-a-brac  is  a  case  in  point.  The  usual  drawing- 
room  grew,  from  a  funereal  and  awesome  mystery 
opened  only  on  state  occasions,  to  an  iru-xiricable 
mass  of  curios,  heaped  up  without  rhyme  or  reason 
on  cabinets,  what-nots,  tables,  door  frames,  man- 
tels— everywhere,  until  the  general  appearance  of 
the  place  resembled  a  junk-shop  more  than  a  re- 
ception-room for  friends,  and  the  slightest  move- 
ment was  actually  dangerous.  The  eye  found  no 
satisfaction,  the  body  no  comfort  ;  and  even  the 
bric-a-brac  was  at  a  disadvantage  from  its  very 
superabundance.  But  now,  unfortunately  for  the 
curio-dealer,  but  happily  for  the  nerves  of  the 
artistic,  a  soberer  sense  is  bringing  order  out  of 
the  wreck  and  the  beauty  of  free  space,  the  charm 
of  unincumbered  roominess,  and  the  elegance  of 
a  rich  simplicity  assert  themselves  increasingly  in 
American  homes. 

The  reply  of  a  famous  artist  to  a  fashionable 
woman  who  wore  high-heeled  shoes  and  asked  him 
how  she  could  acquire  a  graceful  carriage  is  worth 
recording.  "Take  off  your  high-heeled  shoes," 
he  answered,  "and  place  them  on  top  of  your 
head.  When  you  can  walk  with  those  shoes  per- 
fectly balanced,  you  will  have  the  gait  of  a  god- 
dess, and  for  the  first  time  since  French-heeled 
shoes  were  invented,  they  will  really  have  served  to 
help  and  not  to  disfigure  a  woman." 


Boston,  staid  old  town,  is  being  bestirred  by 
modern  innovations  that  threaten  to  pour  in  upon 
her  all  the  light-brained  foibles  of  the^n  de  siecle. 
But  it  is  her  own  fault  Everybody  knew  the  city 
would  come  to  grief  with  the  removal  of  the  tute- 
lary codfish  from  the  capitol  pole.  A  State  Street 
establishment  has  introduced  living  models  into  its 
great  show-windows,  and  two  handsome  blonde 
French  girls,  artists'  models,  high-priced  and  fetch- 
ing as  advertising  attractions,  alternate  in  decora1- 
ing  the  window  and  calling  down  the  surprised  at- 
tention even  of  Back  Bay,  Brookline.  and  Beacon 
Hill.  "Jeanne,"  the  taller  and  prettier  girl,  with 
dull-golden  hair  and  the  classic  features  of  Gaul, 
has  posed  for  half  the  painters  of  fame  and  ob- 
scurity in  Boston — much  to  her  praise  and  reputa- 
tion. Crowds  gather  in  the  street  before  the  un- 
usual sight  of  a  soft-eyed  woman,  superb  of  form 
and  face,  entertaining  a  "  parlor  "  full  of  stylishly 
clad,  tagged  lay-figures,  among  which  she  grace- 
fully moves,  turning  this  way  and  that,  and  posing 
restfully  to  display  to  advantage  the  beauty  of  the 
frequently  changed  clothing  she  wears. 


New  York  is  to-day  the  most  luxurious  city  in 
the  world,  and  vast  expenditures  are  made  there 
on  mere  living  with  an  elegance  and  lack  of  osten- 
tation unknown  in  any  of  the  capitals  of  Europe. 
The  clubs  of  New  York  contribute  very  largely  to 
the  elegance  and  the  luxury  of  the  life  of  the  men 
of  the  metropolis.  There  are  hundreds  of  social 
clubs  in  New  York,  but  only  about  fifteen  need  be 
considered.  These  first-class  New  York  clubs  are 
more  elegantly  appointed  than  the  clubs  of  any  of 
the  European  capitals.  The  restaurants  of  New 
York  also  surpass  those  of  the  other  great  cities  in 
the  quality  and  variety  of  food  served.  It  would 
be  considered  a  very  ordinary  affair  at  any  of  half 
a  dozen  restaurants  in  New  York  for  a  patron  to 
order  a  dinner  for  twelve  and  agree  to  pay  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  dollars  for  it.  Indeed  (writes  John 
Gilmer  Speed  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  J ,  I  was 
assured  ty  one  who  has  the  most  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  know  of  such  things  that  such  a  dinner 
would  be  considered  only  a  good  dinner,  as  the 
caterer  would  have  to  be  restricted  in  the  flowers, 
the  wines,  and  some  other  things.  What  the  au- 
thority just  quoted  called  a  splendid  dinner  for 
twelve-  would  cost  six  hundred  dollars,  and  the 
caterer  could  provide  gorgeous  flowers,  hand- 
painted  menus,  and  serve  wines  of  the  rarest  vint- 
ages. There  are  many  such  splendid  dinners  given 
in  New  York  every  winter,  though  there  are  a  hun- 
dred good  dinners  eaten  to  one  splendid  repast  at 
fifty  dollars  the  plate.  But  twenty-five  dollars  the 
plate  enables  a  caterer  to  be  lavish  with  the  food 
and  viands  provided.  Of  all  the  social  functions  the 
fancy-dress  ball  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  costly 
both  to  the  host  and  to  the  guests.  There  was  a 
ball  of  this  kind  given  in  New  York  a  few  years 
ago,  where  the  host  was  generally  supposed  to 
have  spent  seventy  thousand  dollars.  If  we  should 
add  to  this  the  money  spent  on  fancy  costumes, 
that  ball  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  something  like  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 


sand dollars.  But  any  ball  that  costs  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars  would  be  a  most  notable 
affair,  while  four  thousand  dollars  is  what  a  pretty 
fine  ball  will  cost.  Flowers  at  such  entertainments, 
as  well  as  at  dinners,  cost  a  deal  of  money.  At  a  cer- 
tain bachelor  or  men's  dinner  of  semi-public  charac- 
ter, the  cut  flowers  alone  cost  one  thousand  dollars. 
But  this  was  a  particularly  gorgeous  affair.  New 
Yorkers  purchase  jewels  and  jewelry  with  a  liberality 
which  makes  that  city  in  times  of  business  pros- 
perity one  of  the  best  markets  for  precious  stones 
in  the  world.  Our  foreign  critics  used  to  remark 
that  every  American  woman  had  her  diamonds  ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  only  a  few  years  ago 
the  American  woman's  diamonds  were  quite  glar- 
ingly in  evidence.  But  the  fashion  has  passed  for 
women  to  we"ar  diamonds  at  any  other  time  than 
when  some  form  of  evening-dress  is  worn.  An- 
other possession  which  is  much  more  expensive  to 
own  is  a  yacht,  which  may  be  made  the  greatest 
possible  source  of  distributing  one's  income.  New 
Yorkers  of  fashionable  society  spend  more  on  their 
yachts  than  on  their  horses.  The  economic  man 
who  wishes  to  have  horses,  with  liveried  coachman 
and  footman,  does  not.  as  a  rule,  nowadays,  buy 
his  own  horses  and  hire  his  own  men.  Instead  of 
that  he  goes  to  a  job-master  and  engages  such 
things.  For  three  hundred  dollars  a  month,  a  gen- 
tleman will  be  supplied  with  a  two-horse  carriage, 
with  coachman  and  footman,  and  he  does  not  have 
to  bother  with  lame  or  sick  horses,  or  with  incapa- 
ble servants. 


The  silk  hat  is  going  out  of  vogue  in  Paris, 
where  it  has  been  even  more  universal  than  in  Lon- 
don, owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  bicycling  habit. 
Hatters  report  that  there  is  scarcely  any  demand 
for  the  fall  trade.  Another  branch  of  industry  that 
has  been  nearly  ruined  by  the  same  fad  is  that  in 
canes  and  walking-sticks.  The  consumption  of 
cigarettes,  however,  has  been  greatly  increased, 
and  this  is  ascribed  to  the  same  agency.  The  idea 
is  that  men  smoke  as  much  as  they  ever  did,  while 
a  great  portion  of  the  fair  sex  has  been  led  into  in- 
dulging in  the  habit  by  the  freedom  of  manners 
engendered  by  rides  to  the  many  resorts  in  the 
suburbs  of  Paris. 

A  young  woman  has  confided  to  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  a  somewhat  extraordinary  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  a  wealthy  and  well-known 
New  Yorker  treats  those  who  are  invited  to  the 
house-parties  at  his  suburban  home.  She  was  in- 
formed by  a  note  from  her  hostess  thai  a  carriage 
would  call  for  her  and  her  luggage  at  a  certain 
hour,  to  take  her  to  the  ferry,  where  Mr.  X.  would 
meet  and  take  charge  of  her.  At  the  ferry  she 
found  the  entire  house-party,  including  matrons 
with  their  husbands,  young  men,  and  maidens, 
assembled  to  be  looked  after  by  Mr.  X-  The  valet 
checked  their  luggage,  and  in  each  instance  a 
round-trip  ticket  was  returned  with  the  checks. 
At  the  house,  in  each  room  the  writing-desk 
was  supplied  not  only  with  an  ample  stock 
of  letter-paper,  engraved  with  the  estate  name, 
but  also  with  a  box  filled  with  postage-stamps  of 
various  denominations,  including  special-delivery 
ones.  A  long-distance  telephone,  connecting  with, 
among  other  places,  the  station  telegraph-office, 
made  it  possible  to  talk  or  wire  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  quite  impossible  to  pay  for  the  service. 
On  the  little  guest-card  in  each  room,  which  gave 
the  hours  of  meals  and  the  schedule  of  mails  and 
trains,  was  a  little  notice  :  "  Visitors  are  kindly  re- 
quested not  to  fee  the  servants."  Finally,  to  cap 
the  climax,  on  Sunday  morning  a  maid  brought  to 
the  young  woman's  door,  on  a  tray  which  was 
loaded  with  similar  missives,  a  small  envelope 
which  she  proffered  with  the  simple  message, 
"  For  the  church-box."  It  contained  money  for 
the  offertory  plate,  and  one  of  these  envelopes  was 
left  with  each  guest. 


Peace  on  Earth. 

This  is  once  more  enjoyed  by  the  rheumatic  wise 
enough  to  counteract  their  progressive  malady  with 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  No  testimony  is 
stronger  than  that  which  indicates  it  as  a  source  of 
relief  in  this  complaint.  It  is  also  eminently  effec- 
tive as  a  treatment  for  kidney  trouble,  dyspepsia, 
debility,  liver  complaint,  and  constipation.  Use.  it 
with  persistence  for  the  above. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's.  213  Sutter  St. 


"  What  is  the  difference  between  Bill  Bryan  and 
Buffalo  Bill?"  "Buffalo  Bill  has  a  show!"— 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 


Good  merchants  find  out 
that  it  pays  to  sell  Macbeth 
lamp-chimneys  because  they 
make  friends. 

But  look  out  for  the  one 
that  is  made  for  your  lamp. 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 


The  best  they  say 

of  other  bindings  gA  ^ 

is  that  the}'  are  ^^T%> 

"  just  as  iJLf  ^^ 

good  '■+$£  *%^ 

^•Klt^*    B,AS 

$gfl|        tfS*  VELVETEEN 

^r     *  SKIRT  BINDING. 

Ask  for  the  new 
S.  H.  &  M.  CORD  EDGE. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy."'  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  Emma  M.  Hooper,  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  to  make  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  p.  O.  Box  699,  N.  Y.  City. 

'"  WHITMAN'S  , 

INSTANTANEOUS  1 

"1  CHOCOLATE. 

OP      1       SgHOW  TO*  Tat8  three  des-  -t 

db    d    pUSEIT.(rtrt»psp0Tbfo°iKi 

Iwater  or  milk.    StirbrisklyE 

Kga  momer.t,  and  yonr  Choc- p 

W^l   —    —  .-    ftggnjate  is  rendj-  to  serve.  Pat  f 

Hl'iCn    t^P  in  1  lb-  and  ii  lb.  tins.      * 

is  1    lU.i3.ll  •  §  Stephen  F.  Whitman  i-  Son,    . 
g|  jgSoleJIfrs.,        Phllanelobla.  L 
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Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Tault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Indfi  Cabinet*,  Document  Filing  Cabinets. 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Schlicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  m  cash S   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President.  Edward  Kruse  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
Daniel  Meyer  ;  Cashier.  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse. 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ.  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 

Deposits,  June  30tn,  1896 823,657,219 

Paid-TJp  Capital  and  Snrplns..         1,594,085 

ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

¥eoege  W.  Beaver,                 Robert  Watt, 
homas  Magee,                       George  C.  Boardman, 
W.  C.  B.  de  Fremerv,             Daniel  E.  Martin, 
Albert  Miller,                        Philip  Barth, 
E.  B.  Pond. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000,000  00 

Snrplnsand  Undivided  Profits     3,158,129  70 

October  i,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Sm  ith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS: 

NVw  VrtrV  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Wew  York JTbeBaok  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

m,:,-^™  I  Union  National  Bank 

v,nicago j  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J. Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier  ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldndge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  Toed  T-McCook.  Charles  F.Crocker,  DadleyEvans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE   INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  81,000,000;  Assets,  81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst. -Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


October  12,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


According  to  a  current  newspaper  story,  an 
Italian  who  applied  for  naturalization  papers  and 
was  asked  where  he  was  born,  responded  "  Mc- 
Kinley." "How  long  have  you  lived  in  this 
country?"  "  McKinley."  "How  old  are  you  ?  " 
"  McKinley." 

John  Connelly,  an  ex-Tammany  assemblyman, 
visited  the  Fifth  Avenue  yesterday  (says  the  New 
York  Sun).  "  I  suppose  you're  going  to  vote  for 
Bryan  and  sixteen  to  one,  John  ?  "  said  Billy  Leary 
to  the  old  leader.  "  Sixteen  to  wan,  is  it  ?  "  said 
the  ex  -  assemblyman — "sixteen  to  wan,  is  it, 
Billy  ?  D'ye  know,  Billy,  I  think  if  I  do,  me  bye, 
afther  election  it  might  be  nothin'  to  ate." 

An  English  minister  was  once  visiting  the  Bishop 
of  Derry  when  there  were  two  or  three  other  cleri- 
cals in  the  house.  One  morning,  one  of  the  par- 
sons being  late  for  breakfast,  the  bishop  sent  an- 
other brother  of  the  cloth  to  go  and  see  what  de- 
tained hitn.  In  a  few  minutes  he  returned  with  the 
information,  that  the  delinquent  bad  cut  himself  in 
shaving,  and  was  then  audibly  damming  bis  blood. 

At  the  convention  of  the  Irish  race  last  month 
in  Dublin,  two  speakers,  who  had  come  from  the 
United  States,  contributed  the  following  sentences 
in  the  course  of  their  speeches.  One  of  them,  in 
giving  some  details  of  personal  history,  informed 
his  hearers  that  "  he  had  left  Ireland  fifty-three 
years  before,  a  naked  little  boy,  without  a  dollar  in 
his  pocket."  Said  the  other  :  "  Until  last  week,  I 
had  never  set  foot  in  the  land  of  my  birth." 


During  a  performance  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  in 
London,  Sir  Henry  Irving  was  rather  distracted  by 
the  remarks  of  two  well-dressed  women  occupying 
adjoining  stalls.  At  last,  in  the  course  of  their 
conversation,  one  of  them  said:  "Quite  too  nice, 
isn't  it?"  "Oh,  quite  more  than  too  nice!" 
answered  her  companion  ;  "only  doesn't  it  strike 
you — a  little  weakness  in  the  knees?"  "Weak- 
ness !  "  retorted  her  friend  ;  "  my  dear  girl,  that's 

his  pathos  ! " 

♦ 

A  costermonger,  while  trundling  his  apple-laden 
cart  down  a  London  street,  was  run  into  by  a 
coaching  party.  The  coster's  cart  got  the  worst  of 
it,  losing  a  wheel  and  its  ruddy  freight  being  scat- 
tered all  over  the  street.  The  driver  of  the  coach 
came  back  to  settle  for  the  damage,  and  expected 
to  come  in  for  a  volley  of  choice  cursing.  But  the 
coster  looked  at  his  cart,  looked  at  his  apples, 
looked  at  the  coach,  and  finally  gasped  out : 
"  Guv'ner,  dere  eyen't  no  word  fer  it  I  " 


While  walking  in  South  Audley  Street,  one  after- 
noon, Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Edmund  Gosse 
met  a  stalwart  beggar,  whom  Gosse  refused  to  aid. 
Stevenson,  however,  wavered,  and  finally  handed 
him  a  sixpence.  The  man  pocketed  the  coin,  for- 
bore to  thank  his  benefactor,  but  fixing  his  eyes  on 
Gosse,  said,  in  a  loud  voice  :  "  And  what  is  the 
other  little  gentleman  going  to  give  me?"  "In 
future,"  said  Stevenson,  as  they  strode  coldly  on, 
"  I  shall  be  '  the  other  little  gentleman."  " 


Ex-Governor  Waite,  of  Colorado,  has  never  been 
able  to  accumulate  much  filthy  lucre.  His  son-in- 
law  is  a  newspaper  editor  and  proprietor,  and  has 
always  been  a  stanch  Republican.  When  Waite 
became  the  candidate  of  the  Populists  for  gov- 
ernor, a  friend  approached  him  and  said  :  "  Your 
father-in-law  is  a  Populist,  you  are  a  Republican. 
Are  you  going  to  support  your  father-in-law  during 
this  campaign  ?  "  The  editor  pondered  a  moment, 
and  then  replied  :  "As  I  have  supported  him  for 
the  last  five  years,  I  don't  see  any  reason  why  I 
should  change  my  course  now." 


A  Tioga  youth  started  to  take  his  best  girl  to  the 
city  one  evening  last  week  (says  the  Philadelphia 
Record).  The  couple  boarded  a  street-car,  and 
when  the  conductor  came  in  for  the  fare,  the  young 
man  dived  down  in  his  pocket.  To  his  honor,  he 
discovered  that  his  pocket  was  absolutely  empty. 
Looking  up  at  the  conductor,  he  blurted  out : 
"  I've  changed  my  pants  and  left  my  money  at 
home."  Then  he  looked  questioningly  at  the  girl. 
She  shook  her  head,  and  murmured:  "So  have 
I."  The  conductor  grinned,  the  maiden  blushed, 
and  the  young  man  signaled  to  stop. 


Some  years  ago,  at  a  session  of  the  legislature  of 
Kentucky,  an  effort  to  repeal  the  law  offering  a 
bounty  on  foxes'  scalps  was  made,  but  was  de- 
feated by  the  appeal  of  a  member  from  a  mount- 
ainous and  sparsely  settled  region.  "  Do  the  gen- 
tlemen want  to  deprive  my  constituents  and  me  of 
the  benefits  of  hearing  the  gospel  preached  ?  "  he 
demanded,  with  indignation  in  his  tone  and  over- 
spreading his  rugged  countenance.  "  We  are  all 
Methodists  up  my  way,  and  our  preachers  won't 
come  without  we  can  give  'em  chickens,  I  know. 
We  can't  raise  chickens  unless  the  foxes  are  killed 
by  somebody,  that's  sure  ;  and  there  ain't  anybody 
that  can  afford  to  spend  their  time  hunting  foxes 


and  get  nothing  to  pay  for  it.  So,  gentlemen,  if 
you  repeal  this  law,  you'll  be  depriving  my  con- 
stituents of  the  benefit  of  hearing  the  gospel 
preached  ;  that's  the  way  it  looks  to  me  !  "  The 
law  was  not  repealed  that  session. 


SENATOR    BLATHERSKITE-S    PLAN. 


He    Wants    to   Make    Poker-Chips  Legal  Tender. 


From  the  proceedings  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Club,  at  which  Senator  Blatherskite 
introduced  a  resolution  to  promote  the  free  circula 
tion  of  poker-chips,  viz.: 

"  Be  it  enacted.  That  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this 
act.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
and  directed  to  receive  at  any  United  States  Mint,  from 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  ivory,  bone,  and  cellu- 
loid,  and  coin  the  same  into  poker-chips  of  the  standard 
colors  of  blue,  red,  and  white,  to  be  valued  according  to 
the  rules  of  the  game.  The  seigniorage  of  said  ivory, 
bone,  and  celluloid  shall  belong  to  the  United  States,  and 
shall  be  the  difference  between  the  poker  value  thereof 
and  the  market  price  of  said  ivory,  bone,  and  celluloid  in 
New  York  on  the  day  the  deposit  is  made.  And  all  ex- 
penditures for  coinage  done  under  this  act  shall  be  paid 
out  of  said  seigniorage,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury shall  deliver  to  the  depositors  of  said  ivory,  bone,  and 
celluloid  standard  poker-cbips  equal  in  amount  to  the 
price  thereof  as  aforesaid.  And  whenever  said  chips 
herein  provided  for  shall  be  received  into  the  Treasury, 
certificates  may  be  issued  thereon  iu  the  manner  provided 
by  law." 

At  the  close  of  the  reading,  the  senator  arose, 
and,  in  tones  that  vibrated  with  the  intensity  of  bis 
emotion,  thus  began  : 

*'  Mr.  President :  Buried  beside  the  bones  of  our  rude 
ancestors,  with  their  earth-hewn  domestic  utensils  and 
implements  of  war,  lie  the  bones  of  huge  animals  and 
reptiles  that  we  have  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
And  what  do  we  find  when  we  go  to  examine  the  last 
resting-places  of  these  departed  creatures?  Bones,  sir, 
and  tusks  ;  tusks  from  which  even  to-day  those  bright 
circles  which  enchant  the  eyes,  radiant  with  the  pristine 
loveliness  of  their  varied  hues,  might  still  be  hewn. 

"  But  it  is  not,  I  say,  so  much  what  we  find  in  these 
abiding-places  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  world  as 
it  is  what  we  do  not  find  that  inculcates  the  profound 
lesson  that  it  is  my  duty  to  teach  in  your  ears  this  day. 
Who  can  account  for  the  tons  of  bones,  for  the  thou- 
sand weights  of  ivory  that  should,  if  the  baseless  assevera- 
tions of  the  paid  hirelings  of  Wall  Street  could  be  be- 
lieved for  a  moment,  be  crowded  in  vast  piles  beneath  the 
earth  we  tread  on  ?  There  is  but  one  explanation — one 
theory,  the  force  of  which  must  instantly  and  with  irre- 
sistible conviction  appeal  to  the  hearts  of  all — and  that 
is,  that  they  have  become  poker- chips,  manufactured 
ages  ago  by  those  uncivilized  ancestors  of  ours.  Start- 
ing, then,  with  this  fundamental  fact  that  the  use  of  the 
poker-chip  by  prehistoric  man  was  free  and  unlimited, 
the  continued  use  thereof  by  their  wise  successors  has 
lasted  even  down  to  the  present  time.  It  was  the  money 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Persians, 
the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  of  onr  own  ancestors  living  in 
the  heart  of  the  German  forests  or  on  the  bright  verdure 
of  the  Emerald  Isle. 

"  And  now,  sir,  having  proven  conclusively  the  con- 
tinued, free,  and  unlimited  nse  of  the  poker-chip  from 
prehistoric  ages  almost  to  the  present  time,  I  appeal  to 
you  to  again  replace  this  emblem  of  our  majesty  and 
dominion  upon  the  ivory  throne  of  constitutional  su- 
premacy. If  this  act  is  passed,  will  there  not  stand  be- 
hind each  and  every  chip  all  the  might,  majesty,  do- 
minion,  and  power  of  this  grand  and  glorious  country? 
Is  it  not  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  among  those 
who  frequent  the  game  of  draw-poker,  the  great  Ameri- 
can institution — and  which  of  us  does  not  ?— that  the  bine 
chips  stand  for  five  dollars,  the  red  ones  for  dollars,  and 
the  white  ones  for  quarters?  And  if  these  solemn  facts 
are  perpetuated  in  our  statutes  and  the  edict  of  this  gov- 
ernment is  gone  forth  that  the  blue  chips  shall  henceforth 
stand  for  five  dollars,  the  red  ones  for  dollars,  and  the 
white  ones  for  quarters,  then  we  shall  have  a  currency 
equaled  by  none  on  earth. 

"  What  nation  is  it  whose  constant  endeavor  it  is,  by 
force  or  guile,  to  work  us  evil  ?  Is  any  reply  necessary  ? 
Am  I  compelled  to  say  that  it  is  Great  Britain  that  op- 
poses this  beneficent  measure — that  its  emissaries  are 
even  now,  with  British  gold,  seducing  the  weak  and 
easily  tempted  ?  We  know  well,  and  Great  Britain  knows 
well,  that  if  this  measure  were  to  go  through,  this  coun- 
try would  at  once  rise  to  heights  of  unexampled  pros- 
perity, while  others  would  sink  into  corresponding  depths 
of  infamy  and  oblivion.  .  .  , 

"  Too  many  times  has  it  been  said  that  the  poker-chip 
has  depreciated  and  is  depreciating.  It  is  gold  that, 
through  the  malign  efforts  of  the  hungry  leeches  of  the 
money  market,  has  appreciated  in  value.  Is  it  not  true, 
sir,  that  it  costs  more  to-day — more  wheat,  more  pro- 
visions, more  cotton — to  buy  an  ounce  of  this  ill-omened 
metal  than  it  did  three  years  ago  ? 

"There  are  those,  to  be  sure,  who,  with  sophistical 
reasoning,  attempt  to  deceive  the  credulous  by  declaring 
that  if  the  blessing  of  poker-chips  were  showered  upon 
this  country,  gold  would  be  still  more  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  that  it  would  require  many  poker-chip  dollars  to  ob- 
tain one  gold  dollar.  I  pronounce  this  to  be  utterly  un- 
founded. If  this  great  and  glorious  government  arises  in 
its  might  and  says  that  the  red  chip  shall  be  a  dollar, 
then  it  is  a  dollar  ;  and  if  it  be  of  gold,  it  can  be  no  more. 

"  Why  is  it,  if  it  be  true,  that  the  gold  dollar  of  to-day 
is  worth  more  than  the  red  chip?  It  is  because  of  the 
criminal  demonetization  of  the  poker -chip  by  the  law  of 
1873 — a  demonetization   bought  and  paid   for  by  British 


gold  received  from  the  hands  of  British  hirelings.  Let 
but  the  poker-chip  again  assume  its  rightful  place  as  the 
money  of  the  people,  and  its  value  will  enormously  in- 
crease. On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  gold,  by  reason 
of  the  appearance  of  a  rival  in  the  field  in  which  it  has  so 
long  had  a  monopoly,  will  depreciate  until  the  gold  dollar 
and  the  red  poker-chip  will  be  of  equal  intrinsic  value. 
My  constituents  are  all  longing  for  the  day  when  each 
one,  with  his  load  of  ivory,  bone,  and  celluloid,  can  walk 
up  the  marble  steps  of  the  Treasury  and  there  deposit  his 
load,  receiving  in  return  the  money  of  his  country. 

"  What  an  era  of  unexampled  prosperity  will  this  in- 
augurate !  When  every  man  will  have  abundant  means  ; 
when  no  one  need  be  poor;  when  those  who  have  com- 
modities will  be  eager  to  exchange  them  for  the  poker- 
chip,  and  those  who  have  the  poker-chip  will  supply  them 
in  generous  profusion  for  the  commodities  ;  when,  sir, 
no  one  need  arise  from  the  table  a  loser,  for  the  supply  of 
his  chips  will  be  free  and  unlimited." 


NOVEMBER. 


"  Where  is  the  man  who  shouted  so  ?  " 

Said  Andrew  Jackson's  shade. 
"  He  left  the  place  a  month  ago," 

The  press  reporter  said. 
"  What  made  him  go  so  quick,  so  quick  ?  " 

Said  Andrew  Jackson's  shade. 
*'  He  made  the  voters  very  sick," 
The  press  reporter  said. 
'  And  we  bade  farewell  to   Billy,  and  he  started  for  the 
Platte, 
Ornamenting     rear  -  end    coaches,    making     speeches 

through  his  hat ; 
And  he  killed  his  reputation,  and  we  don't  know  where 
he's  at, 
But  hell  give  up  'lectioneering  in  November." 

"  What  caused  this  beardless  boy  to  run?" 

Said  Andrew  Jackson's  shade. 
"  The  magic  words,  sixteen  to  one," 

The  press  reporter  said. 
"  What  made  them  choose  so  young,  so  young?" 

Said  Andrew  Jackson's  shade. 
"  They  listened  to  a  silver  tongue," 
The  press  reporter  said. 
1  For  he  came  to  the  Convention  and  he  brought  bis  cross 
of  gold, 
And  he  crowded  back  all  others,  both  the  middle-aged 

and  old. 
But  hell  stamp  his  little  Trilbys  when  he's  outside  in 
the  cold. 
After  meeting  with  McKinley  in  November." 

■'  My  friends  were  men  of  high  renown," 

Said  Andrew  Jackson's  shade. 
"  He  tore  the  flag  of  honor  down," 

The  press  reporter  said. 
"  And  do  the  loyal  ones  still  stand  ?  " 

Said  Andrew  Jackson's  shade. 
"  The  East  and  West  are  hand  in  hand," 
The  press  reporter  said. 
'  For  they  bolted    Billy   Bryan    with    his    Anarchistic 
views, 
And  they  lead  the  fight  together,  for  they  know  they 

can  not  lose, 
And  they'll  gather  in  the  Popocrats  and  measure  out 
their  dues, 
And  they'll  lose  them  in  the  shufiie  in  November." 
— New  York  Sun. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  diuggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


S^— "The  bicycle  is  supplanting  the  horse." 
He— "Yes,  and  to  some  extent  the  ballet." — 
Washington  Times. 
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:if  pad  double  the  price"    \j: 
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•Absolutely  Pure-DdiGlous-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE.     SV 


Walter  Raker  & Co.  L= 

DORCHESTER. MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.Breakfast Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  hark  la  belle  ch0c01atiere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS* 


Gladness  Comes 


With,  a  better  understanding1  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts— 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, hut  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is' manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mans. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  In  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDBAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  laches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2S,S'-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce! 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOLTS  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Street], 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Belgic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Saturday,  October  17 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Gaelic. (Via  Honolulu) Sat.,  November  21 

Doric. .  .{Via  Honolulu) Wed.,  December  9 

Round- Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freigh*    -uid  passage  apply  at    company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  October  n,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Oct.  6,  1 1,  16,  21,  26, 
31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Oct.  4,  8, 12, 16.  20,24,28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles,  and  all  way  ports,  at  g  a.  m.  Oct.  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26, 
30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stop- 
mg  only  at  Port  Harford.  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
eeles,  Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Oct.  4,  8, 12, 
16,  20,  24,  28,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose  del  Cabo.  Maratlan  La  Pat, 
and  Guavraas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba.  25th  of  each 
month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change  steam- 
ers or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-OfEce  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Monteomery  Street 

GOOPALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

OCEANIC   S.S.    CO.        ^   DAYS  ONLY, to 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII.        r\   HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  WS.S.  AUSTRALIA 
8.  S.  Mariposa  sails  via    Honolulu    and   Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  October  15,  at  2  p.  m. 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 
J.  D.  Sprockets  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St..  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United  '  States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers. 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

prom  new  york: 

Majestic October  21  I  Majestic November  18 

Germanic October  28     Germanic November  25 

Teutonic November  4     Teutonic December  2- 

Britannic November  11  |  Britannic December  9 

Saloon  rates, $60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.      Excursion  ticket?  on    favor- 
able   terms.     Through   tickets    to    London 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.     Sir- 
at  low  rates.    Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leadl- 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco 

H.  MAITLAND    KERSEY, 
sg  Broad w  p.   , 
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The  Grinnell-Catherwood  Wedding. 

The  Presidio  was  the  scene  of  a  notable  wedding 
last  Monday  morning,  when  Miss  Jennie  Stanford 
Catherwood  was  married  to  Dr.  Morton  Grinnell, 
of  New  York  city.  The  bride  is  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  wife  of  Major 
Darling,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and  is  the 
sister  of  Mrs.  Ernest  C.  La  Montagne  and  Dr. 
Catherwood,  of  New  York.  Possessing  a  charm- 
ing disposition  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  Eastern  and  European  travel  and  edu- 
cation, she  has  since  her  d£but  become  a  central 
figure  among  the  young  entertainers  of  this  city. 
Dr.  Grinnell  is  a  nephew  of  Governor  Levi  P. 
Morton,  of  New  York,  and  a  cousin  of  Hon. 
Moses  Grinnell,  of  the  same  State.  He  comes  of 
old  Puritan  stock,  his  forefathers  having  come  over 
from  England  on  the  Mayflower.  He  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  Yale  College  and  of  the  Bellevue  Hospital, 
and  is  a  member  of  the  "Skull  and  Keys,"  of 
Yale,  and  of  the  University  and  Country  Clubs  of 
New  York.  He  retired  a  few  years  ago  from 
active  practice,  and  since  then  has  passed  much  of 
his  time  abroad.  Dr.  Grinnell  first  met  Miss 
Catherwood  in  New  York  about  a  year  ago.  The 
engagement  was  announced  on  July  10,  1896,  at  a 
dinner  given  by  Major  and  Mrs.  Darling  in  their 
cottage  at  the  Presidio,  in  honor  of  Brigadier- 
General  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  have  the  wedding  at 
Madrone,  Rutherford,  Napa  County,  next  Wednes- 
day, but  recent  orders  regarding  the  change  of 
troops  at  the  Presidio  necessitated  an  earlier  date. 
The  wedding  was  arranged  to  take  place  in  the 
Assembly  Hall  at  the  Presidio,  and  it  was  tastefully 
decorated  with  the  national  and  regimental  colors 
and  clusters  of  beautiful  flowers.  The  guests  were 
all  seated  at  fifteen  minutes  to  eleven  o'clock,  when 
the  string  orchestra  played  the  "Swedish  Wedding 
March,"  by  Soedermann,  and  the  bridal  party 
appeared.  First  came  the  ushers,  Mr.  Walter 
Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  George  Loughborough,  Mr. 
Callaghan  Byrne,  Mr.  Frazier,  Mr.  Harry  B. 
Pringle,  and  Mr.  Seramus  Hastings.  They  were 
followed  by  the  six  bridesmaids,  attired  in  blue  moire" 
bengaline,  who  were  Miss  Emma  Spreckels,  Miss 
Mary  Kip,  Miss  Marjorie  Young,  Miss  Bee 
Hooper,  Miss  Fanny  Loughborough,  and  Miss 
Alice  Rutherford.  Then  came  the  maid  of  honor, 
Miss  Azalia  Keyes,  in  a  gown  of  pale-blue  silk  and 
white  organdie,  who  was  followed  by  the  fair  bride, 
escorted  by  Mr.  Thomas  Madden,  who  gave  the 
bride  into  the  keeping  of  the  gTOom,  an  office  he 
had  previously  filled  with  the  bride's  mother  and 
sister  ;  they  were  followed  by  the  little  train-bear- 
ers, Miss  Ethel  Hastings  and  Master  Hoyt 
Hastings.  They  were  met  on  the  platform,  under 
a  canopy  of  American  flags,  by  the  groom  and  his 
best  man,  his  brother,  Mr.  William  Milne  Grinnell, 
of  New  York.  The  bride  appeared  very  attractive 
in  her  wedding-robe  of  white  satin,  flounced  with 
rare  point  lace.  In  her  coiffure  was  a  star  of 
diamonds  holding  in  place  the  veil  of  white 
moleine. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  Father 
Prelato,  S.  J.,  while  the  orchestra  played  "  Blessed 
Dreams"  and  "Recompense,"  two  compositions 
of  the  bride's  step-father.  Afterward  the  newly 
wedded  couple  received  the  congratulations  of  their 
friends,  and  then  a  breakfast  was  served  under  the 
direction  of  Ludwig.  Appropriate  toasts  were 
given  and  responded  to  by  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne, 
Mr.  George  Loughborough,  and  Lieutenant  W.  G. 
Haan,  U.  S.  A.  The  ring  in  the  wedding-cake  was 
secured  by  Miss  Mary  Kip,  and  Miss  Bee  Hooper 
caught  the  bride's  bouquet  as  she  departed. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Grinnell  went  to  Madrone  Villa  in 
the  afternoon  to  remain  about  two  weeks,  then, 
after  a  brief  visit  here,  they  will  go  East  to  reside 
at  Audubon  Park,  the  home  of  the  groom,  near 
New  York.  It  is  possible  that  they  may  go  to 
Europe  this  winter.  The  wedding  -  gifts  were 
numerous  and  of  great  value.  The  members  of 
the  bridal  party  received  as  souvenirs  shield  pins  of 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

;  ireaai  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
in  leavening   strength. — Latest    United  States 

-j-zrnment  Food  Report. 

^OYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


blue  and  white  enamel,  having  the  initials,  "  G.  C." 
raised  in  gold  upon  the  surface. 


The  Long-Requa  Weddine. 

There  was  a  picturesque  wedding  at  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  in  Oakland,  last  Wednesday 
noon,  when  Miss  Amy  Requa  was  married  to  Cap- 
tain Oscar  F.  Long,  Quartermaster's  Department, 
U.  S.  A.  The  bride  is  the  only  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Isaac  Lawrence  Requa,  of  Piedmont. 
She  is  a  handsome  and  accomplished  young  lady, 
with  a  great  liking  for  out-door  sports.  Captain 
Long  is  connected  with  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment at  the  Presidio.  He  is  a  native  of  New  York 
State,  a  graduate  of  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point,  and  has  been  in  the  army  service  since  July 
1st,  1872. 

The  church  was  handsomely  decorated  with  floral 
wedding  -  bells  and  strands  of  smilax,  and  the 
national  colors  were  in  full  evidence  over  the  altar, 
where  they  formed  a  canopy.  Precisely  at  noon 
the  bridal  party  appeared,  the  ushers  and  brides- 
maids walking  three  abreast.  The  ushers  were 
Captain  G.  L.  Edie,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Charles 
G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A,,  Lieutenant  L.  R.  Burgess, 
U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Croxton,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  Thomas  W.  Winston,  U.  S.  A.,  and 
Lieutenant  S.  A.  Cloman,  U.  S.  A.  They  were 
in  the  handsome  full-dress  uniforms  of  the  service, 
and  the  six  bridesmaids  who  followed  them  were 
attired  in  gowns  of  white  mousseline  de  soie  over 
pink  silk,  embroidered  with  silver  threads  and 
spangels.  They  wore  pink  felt  La  Tosca  bats. 
These  young  ladies  were  Miss  Ida  Belle  Palmer, 
Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Morgan,  Miss  Eleanor 
Wood,  Miss  Luita  Booth,  of  Berkeley,  and  Miss 
Hamilton,  of  Santa  Monica.  They  were  followed 
by  the  bride's  cousin,  Miss  Lucy  King,  the  maid 
of  honor,  whose  gown  was  of  white  mousseline  de 
soie  over  pale  green  silk.  Then  came  the  bride's 
father  escorting  his  daughter,  who  wore  a  beauti- 
ful robe  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  Valenciennes 
lace  and  orange-blossoms.  They  were  met  in  the 
chancel  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Captain 
Marion  P.  Maus,  U.  S.  A.  The  ceremony  was 
impressively  performed  by  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Will- 
iam Ford  Nichols  and  Rev.  Robert  Ritchie. 

About  three  hundred  guests  attended  the  recep- 
tion, which  was  held  at  "  Highlands,"  the  residence 
of  the  bride's  parents  in  Piedmont.  The  arrange- 
ments here  were  perfect  and  the  decorations  of 
great  beauty.  Breakfast  was  served  in  a  large 
marquee  on  the  lawn,  and  the  Presidio  band  played 
during  its  service.  Appropriate  toasts  and  responses 
were  given  by  Mr.  James  Stevens,  Mr.  Callaghan 
Byrne,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hale.  Lieutenant  Croxton 
received  the  ring  in  the  wedding-cake,  the  coin  fell 
to  the  lot  of  Captain  Edie,  and  afterward  Miss 
Wood  secured  the  bride's  bouquet. 

The  wedding-presents  were  numerous  and  ele- 
gant in  the  extreme.  Captain  and  Mrs.  Long  left 
on  an  Eastern  trip  late  in  the  day,  and  will  be 
away  several  weeks.  They  have  not  decided 
where  they  will  reside  in  the  future,  but  it  will  be 
either  San  Francisco  or  Oakland. 


The  Boardman-Mercado  Wedding. 

There  was  a  pretty  wedding  in  St.  Luke's  Church 
last  Tuesday  at  noon,  when  Miss  Mary  Howard 
Mercado  became  the  wife  of  Mr.  George  Chauncey 
Boardman.  The  bride  is  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  R.  B. 
Sanchez  and  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury. 
She  made  her  d£but  in  society  circles  here  a  couple 
of  years  ago.  The  groom  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Boardman. 

The  church  was  decorated  in  tones  of  yellow, 
and  contained  many  friends  of  the  young  couple. 
The  "Bridal  Chorus"  from  "Lohengrin"  was 
played  as  the  bridal  party  appeared.  The  ushers 
were  Mr.  Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Mr.  Milton  S. 
Latham,  Mr.  Samuel  Buckbee,  and  Mr.  Charles 
M.  Gunn.  Miss  Margaret  S.  Salisbury  was  the  maid 
of  honor,  in  a  becoming  gown  of  white  silk  and  a 
large  Gainsborough  hat.  The  bridesmaids  were 
Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Clementina 
Kip,  Miss  Julia  Tompkins,  and  Miss  Mamie  Scott. 
Their  gowns  were  of  yellow  silk,  with  long  black 
gloves,  and  their  hats  were  black  with  black 
plumes.  The  bride's  robe  was  of  white  satin, 
made  plain  and  trimmed  with  white  chiffon.  She 
was  escorted  by  her  brother,  Mr.  Louis  R.  Mer- 
cado, who  gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
Mr.  T.  Danforth  Boardman,  the  groom's  brother, 
acted  as  best  man.  Rev.  Edgar  J.  Lion  per- 
formed the  marriage  ceremony,  assisted  by  Rev. 
W.  W.  Moreland.  Afterward  an  informal  recep- 
tion was  held  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Sanchez,  2140 
Sutter  Street,  at  which  only  relatives  and  a  few  in- 
timate friends  were  present.  Late  in  the  day  the 
newly  married  couple  left  for  a  southern  trip,  to 
be  away  a  couple  of  weeks.  They  will  reside  at 
3028  California  Street. 


The  Gerstle-Hecht  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Sadie  Hecht  and  Mr. 
William  L.  Gerstle  was  very  quietly  celebrated  last 
Monday  afternoon  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht,  2100 
Washington  Street.  The  bride  is  a  bright,  ac- 
complished girl,  who  is  very  popular  with  all  who 
know  her.  The  groom  is  equally  popular  with 
his  associates.  He  is  a  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis 
Gerstle  and  nephew  of  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  and  has 


been  connected  with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany since  he  was  graduated  from  college. 

Only  relatives  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  by  Rabbi  Jacob  Voorsanger.  and  the 
bride  and  groom  had  no  attendants.  The  bride's 
robe  was  an  elegant  creation  of  white  satin,  flounced 
with  white  tulle  and  daintily  trimmed  with  point 
lace.  After  the  ceremony  a  few  very  intimate 
friends  called  and  were  hospitably  entertained. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gerstle  left  on  the  evening  train  for 
Canada  and  the  Eastern  States,  where  they  will 
pass  the  winter.  The  wedding-gifts  from  their  rela- 
tives were  of  a  most  substantial  character. 


THE    EMPORIUM    GKILI-ROOM. 


A  series  of  surprises  is  in  store  for  those  who 
enter  the  grill-room  that  has  been  recently  opened 
in  the  Emporium  building.  Beside  the  elevator 
entrance  at  the  west  end  is  a  marble  stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  basement.  There  is  a  prevalent  idea 
that  a  restaurant  in  a  basement  is  merely  an  ad- 
junct to  a  beer-hall,  and  this  is  the  first  surprise 
that  awaits  the  visitor.  Entering  the  main  dining- 
room,  to  the  left  of  the  stairway,  a  spacious  room  is 
found,  the  prevailing  tone  of  which  is  a  warm  terra 
cotta.  The  walls  are  wainscoted  in  oak — of  which 
material  the  tables  and  chairs  are  also  made — and 
all  around  the  room  are  plate  mirrors  in  which  are 
reflected  the  clusters  of  electric  lights,  with  which 
the  room  is  illuminated. 

There  are  three  dining-rooms— the  main  room, 
the  ladies'  dining-room,  set  off  from  the  other  by  a 
curtained  railing,  and  the  grill-room.  Beyond  the 
grill-room  is  the  banquet-hall,  an  apartment  eighty- 
four  feet  long  and  seventeen  feet  wide,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  two  hundred  guests.  There 
are  no  private  rooms  or  cabinet 's-farticuliers,  as 
the  restaurant  is  intended  to  cater  only  to  family 
parties.  A  noticeable  feature  of  the  establishment 
is  the  fact  that  the  kitchen  is  in  plain  view  from  the 
dining-rooms,  and  guests  may  see  that  everything 
that  is  prepared  is  perfectly  clean  and  wholesome. 

The  other  day  we  visited  the  restaurant,  and, 
through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J.  Bertz,  the  propri- 
etor, were  given  an  opportunity  to  inspect  that  part 
of  the  establishment  that  is  usually  screened  from 
public  view.  Mr.  Bertz,  when  he  first  decided  to 
open  the  place,  examined  all  the  plans  that  had 
been  submitted,  and  rejected  them  all.  He  has 
studied  the  business  scientifically,  both  here  and  in 
the  Eastern  States,  and  he  had  his  own  ideas  as  to 
the  proper  arrangement  of  the  interior.  He  de- 
voted twenty-five  days  to  perfecting  his  plans, 
with  the  result  that  experts,  who  have  traveled 
throughout  this  country  and  Europe,  declare  that 
there  is  not  a  more  perfect  kitchen  for  practical 
purposes. 

The  kitchen  is  a  hobby  of  Mr.  Bertz's,  as  it 
should  be.  Meat,  vegetables,  and  milk  are  quickly 
affected  by  impure  air.  Disease-breeding  germs 
are  taken  up  and  infect  those  who  eat  the  food. 
For  this  reason,  a  large  and  airy  space  has  been  set 
apart  for  the  kitchen,  and  the  air  is  kept  pure  and 
wholesome  by  means  of  rotary  blowers  operated  by 
electric  power.  These  blowers  remove  thirty  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  air  every  fifteen  minutes,  and 
thus  no  odors  from  the  kitchen  can  come  into  the 
dining-rooms.  The  kitchen  is  perfectly  appointed 
in  every  particular.  Separate  dish-washing  facili- 
ties are  provided  for  the  main  dining-rooms  and  the 
grill-room.  The  steam  tables  are  conveniently 
arranged  for  keeping  the  various  edibles  and  the 
dishes  at  the  proper  temperature,  the  degree  of 
heat  being  easily  regulated.  The  cooking  utensils 
are  all  of  copper— that  being  better  than  iron  where 
the  best  culinary  effects  are  to  be  produced — and 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  Beyond  the  steam 
tables,  and  ranged  along  the  west  wall  under  the 
rotary  blowers,  are  the  ranges,  two  for  the  grill- 
room, one  for  the  general  cooking,  one  for  soups, 
one  for  hot  cakes,  etc. ,  and  four  vats  for  cooking 
crabs,  lobsters,  and  shellfish.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  room  is  the  bakery  and  pastry-kitchen,  with  its 
separate  oven  and  utensils. 

Beyond  the  kitchen  are  the  rooms  where  vege- 
tables are  prepared,  the  laundry — for  all  the  table 
linen  is  washed  here  to  avoid  any  contagion  from 
mixing  with  other  articles — and  the  butcher-shop, 
which  is  thoroughly  appointed.  At  the  farther  end 
of  the  butcher-shop  are  two  large  refrigerators, 
one  for  the  storage  of  meats  and  the  other  for 
storing  butter  and  milk.  These  are  kept  at  a 
temperature  of  freezing  by  passing  the  air  over  ice 
by  means  of  electric  fans.  The  commissary  de- 
partment is  another  interesting  feature.  Here  all 
the  goods  are  stored,  and  it  presents  the  appear- 
ance of  a  well-stocked  grocery  store.  No  goods 
are  delivered  from  this  department  without  a 
written  order  from  the  department  to  which  they  are 
to  be  charged.  The  wine-room  is  in  the  front  part 
of  the  building  and  is  well  stocked  with  California 
and  imported  wines. 

The  last  surprise  that  the  visitor  experiences  is 
when  he  receives  his  check  for  what  he  has  eaten. 
Everything  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  is  excellently 
cooked,  but  the  prices  are  extremely  low.  Even  in 
the  grill-room,  where  more  expensive  dishes  are 
served,  the  prices  are  less  than  what  would  be 
charged  for  the  same  dishes  elsewhere  in  the  city. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 
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HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 


Is  indisputably  the  most  select  family  and 
tourist  hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospit- 
able treatment  at  the  Pleasanton  which  is 
rarely  met  with  in  a  hotel.  Elegantly  ap- 
pointed ;  sanitary  plumbing;  cuisine  per- 
fect; rates  reduced;  recently  thoroughly 
renovated. 
O.  M.  BRENNAW,  Proprietor. 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


-  OP  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  AIX  THE  YEAR  KOTJND. 

60  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Motels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WAEFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors.  - 

Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 


Bitters 


All  Sizes  and  Styles 
from  1  to  200  H.  P. 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

Best  to  Buy  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for 
MINING,  MILLING, 
PUMPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 
STATIONARY  and 

MAKINE  WORK. 


3,000  in  use.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 

HERCULES   GAS   ENGINE  WORKS, 

Office— 405-407  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


GOVERNESS    OR    COMPANION. 


A  young  lady  with  excellent  references  wishes  position 
to  teach.     Diploma  In  music  and  literary  branches. 
Address ,  Argotiaut, 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606    VAN    NESS     AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.     Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years  proves  its  superiority.    Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1806. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


?KNt  flr*  V*«  Reading?! 

4»  Anything  more  than  novels  and  the         ^ 

3"         daily  newspaper  ?     If  not  you   are         4* 
■4"  minting  a  great  deal.  ■$• 

*THE   FRENCH-GREEK  YEAR  % 

jj  in  the  f  mous  Chautauqua  Heading         T 

T  Circle,  begins  Oct.  i.     Try  a  definite         T 

T         plan  and  see  how  ?nuch  pleasure  it         j* 
T         will  bring  into  your  life.     Address  T 

i.  JOHN  H.  VINCENT,  Dept.   28  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  % 


October  12,  iSg6. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Some  Theatre-Parties. 
The  first  performance  of  "The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda"  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Baldwin  at- 
tracted quite  a  number  of  theatre-parties.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  of  New  York,  had 
a  box-party  comprising  Miss  Florence  Mills,  Mr. 
Maitland  Alexander,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  R.  M. 
Tobin.  Mrs.  Hager's  party  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Misses  Emelie  and  Alice 
Hager,  Miss  Laura  McKinsiry,  Colonel  C.  F. 
Crocker,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt, 
and  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham.  The  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  were  Mrs.  Margaret 
Irvine,  Miss  Louise  Ehrhorn,  and  Mr.  Callaghan 
Byrne.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  enter- 
tained Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  John  De  Witt  Allen, 
and  Mr.  Oscar  T.  Sewall.  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc 
Tobin's  guests  were  the  Misses  Celia  and  Beatrice 
Tobin,  Miss  Virginia  Fair,  and  Mr.  Clement 
Tobin.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford 
S.  Wilson  formed  another  party.  With  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  were  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Carroll  Crockett,  Mr. 
Lawson  S.  Adams,  and  Mr.  Jared  Ratbbone.  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway's  party  comprised  Miss 
Romietta  Wallace,  Misses  Lizzie  and  Gertrude 
Carroll,  Mr.  F.  A,  Greenwood,  and  Mr.  Edgar 
Peixotto. 

Horse  Show  at  Burlingame. 
There  is  to  be  an  open-air  horse  show  at  the 
grounds  of  the  Burlingame  Club  on  Saturday, 
October  17th,  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Horse  shows  of  this 
kind  have  been  made  very  popular  by  the  country 
clubs  at  Long  Branch  and  Newport,  and  the  com- 
ing one  is  to  be  fashioned  after  them.  The  cour- 
tesies of  the  Burlingame  Club,  such  as  signing 
cards,  etc.,  will  be  extended  for  the  day  to  the 
members  of  the  Pacific-Union,  University,  Cos- 
mos, and  Bohemian  Clubs.  Any  exhibitor  who  is 
not  a  member  of  the  club  will  be  given  a  badge 
entitling  him  to  the  privileges  of  the  club  for  the 
time  being.  There  will  be  no  charge  for  admission 
to  the  grounds  nor  for  stabling,  and  horses  from 
Oakland  and  San  Rafael  will  be  shipped  to  and 
from  the  grounds  free  of  charge.  The  rules  of 
the  Horse  Show  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  govern.  A  table  d'bfite  luncheon  will  be 
served  at  the  club-house.  The  entries  will  be 
open  and  free  to  all,  and  will  include  horses  in 
harness,  tandems,  fours-in-hand,  roadsters,  saddle- 
horses,  and  jumping  classes.  The  entries  will 
close  on  October  15th,  and  blanks  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  secretary  of  the  Burlingame  Club 
or  from  the  Horse  Show  Association,  Room  30, 
Mills  Building. 

San  Rafael  Notes. 

The  paper-chase  from  the  Hotel  Rafael  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon  was  quite  exciting,  and  resulted  in 
a  victory  for  the  hares,  who  were  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks 
and  Mr.  C.  E.  Evans.  Miss  Bruce  won  the  first  prize 
for  ladies  among  the  bounds  and  Mr.  Frank  S. 
Johnson  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  gentlemen. 
The  hounds  were  : 

Mrs.  Farnsworth,  Miss  Bruce,  Miss  Eleanor  Morrow, 
Miss  Bertha  Bruce,  Miss  Warburton,  Miss  Bertha  Smith, 
Miss  Glass,  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  Dr.  Howitt,  Consul  V. 
Artsimovitch,  Mr.  Maurice  Dore,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson, 
Mr.  H.  N.  Stetson,  Mr.  Frank  Glass,  Mr.  Carrolton 
Curtice,  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  Sidney  Smith,  Jr.,  Mr. 
S.  C.  Pardee,  Mr.  Voncleves,  Mr.  Frank  Johnson.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Price,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Dubois. 

The  attraction  this  afternoon  will  be  a  race  at  the 
San  Clemente  track  between  two  road-horses  be- 
longing to  Mr.  J.  J.  Crooks  and  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Wise.  The  affair  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 
San  Rafael  Hunt  Club,  and  the  purse  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars  a  side.  There  will  be  a  num- 
ber of  other  running  and  trotting-races  also  between 
horses  owned  by  Mr.  Rudolph  Spreckels,  Mr.  Wise, 
and  Mr.  Crooks.  A  special  boat  will  leave  here  at 
half-past  twelve  o'clock. 


Notes  and  Qossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carroll  and  Mr.  William  R.  Whit- 
tier.  Miss  Carroll  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Richard 
T.  Carroll,  and  Mr.  Whittier  is  the  son  of  Mr.  W. 
F.  Whittier.  Both  are  well  known  in  society  circles. 
The  engagement  is  the  outcome  of  a  trip  made  to 
Honolulu  a  couple  of  months  ago  by  Mrs.  Carroll 
and  her  two  daughters  and  Mr.  Whittier.  The 
wedding  will  in  all  probability  take  place  next 
February. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Minnie  Nightingale  and 
Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Lawton  will  take  place  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  300  Haight  Street,  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening,  October 
21st.  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins  will  officiate.  As  it 
is  to  be  strictly  a  family  affair,  there  will  be  no 
bridesmaids  nor  groomsmen.  Miss  Nightingale  is 
the  third  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Night- 
ingale and  sister  of  Dr.  John  Nightingale,  Mr. 
Joseph  Nightingale,  Mrs.  Hamilton  Page,  Mrs. 
George  H.  T.  Jackson,  and  Miss  Georgie  Night- 
ingale. Dr.  Lawton  is  a  young  dentist  of  this 
city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Hoburg  to  Mr.  A.  Heynemann. 
Mrs.  Hoburg  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  F.  A. 


Gibbs.     Mr.  Heynemann  is  an  attorney  at  law  of 
this  city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Myra  Crow  to  Mr.  Robert  Bradford  Marshall, 
of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Miss  Crow  is  the  daughter  of  the 
late  J.  B.  Crow,  of  San  Jose\ 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  MissClemence 
Reiss  and  Mr.  Adolph  Nordman.  Miss  Reiss  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  Bernard  Reiss.  They  will 
receive  their  friends  at  1245  Franklin  Street  on  the 
afternoons  of  October  nth,  13th,  and  20th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Van  Laak  have  issued 
invitations  for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Alyda  Van  Laak,  and  Dr.  Charles  Philip  Elwert, 
of  New  York,  which  will  take  place  next  Thursday 
evening  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  at  their  residence, 
2018  Howard  Street. 

A  new  cotillion  club  is  being  organized  for  the 
younger  married  set  in  Oakland,  and  is  called 
"The  Wednesday  Nights."  The  first  of  a  series 
of  three  cotillions  will  be  given  Wednesday,  De- 
cember 2d.  Ebell  Hall  has  been  secured  for  quar- 
ters, and  the  first  will  be  a  leap-year  affair.  Among 
the  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Magee,  Mrs.  Will  Magee,  Mrs.  Edson 
Adams,  Miss  Mhoon,  Mrs.  J.  H.  T.  Watkinson, 
Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Bowles,  and 
Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw. 

The  Deux  Temps  Club,  of  Oakland,  has  been 
reorganized  with  Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby  as  president 
and  Mrs.  J.  E.  McElrath  as  secretary.  The  pa- 
tronesses are  Mrs.  Prentiss  Selby,  Mrs.  James 
Moffitt,  Mrs.  A.  A.  Moore,  Mrs.  Thomas  Crellin, 
Mrs.  J.  T.  Wright,  Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton, 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Pringle,  Mrs.  B.  A.  Knight,  Mrs.  A. 
Liliencrantz,  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  McElrath.  The 
dances  will  be  held  at  Ebell  Hall  on  October  27th, 
November  24th,  December  22d,  January  19th,  and 
February  16th. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Carroll  gave  a  luncheon  at  the 
University  Club  on  Friday  in  honor  of  her  engage- 
ment to  Mr.  W.  R.  Whittier.  The  others  present 
were  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace, 
Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Miss 
Daisy  Van  Ness,  Miss  Isabel  O'Connor,  Miss  Bessie 
Zane,  and  Miss  Mattie  Whittier. 

Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  will  give  a  candy  sale  and 
musicale  this  afternoon  and  evening  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1450  Sacramento  Street,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  building  fund  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage. 

An  amateur  performance  of  Sterling  Coyne's 
comedy,  "A  Widow  Hunt,"  will  be  given  in  Gor- 
don's Opera  House  in  San  Rafael  at  eight  o'clock 
this  evening  for  the  benefit  of  an  invalid  girl.  The 
cast  will  comprise  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Wise,  Miss  Whitte- 
more,  Miss  Lichtenberg,  Miss  M.  Licbtenberg,  Mr. 
Dennis  Donahoe,  Jr.,  Mr.  C.  E.  Evans,  Mr.  Charles 
Deering,  and  Mr.  G.  Lichtenberg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Pond  will  receive  on 
Tuesdays  in  October  at  1407  Hyde  Street. 

The  Harvard  Club  will  hold  its  twenty-third  an- 
nual meeting  and  banquet  next  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison  gave  a  lunch-party 
recently  in  the  Red  Room  at  the  Bohemian  Club, 
as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Ethel  E.  Cohen.  Those 
invited  to  meet  her  were  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Lent,  Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Miss  Emelie 
Hager,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  Hugo 
Toland,  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Dimond. 

Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce  gave  a  lunch-party  recently, 
at  her  residence  in  Oakland,  in  honor  of  Mrs. 
Norman  Lang,  nie  McKee,  of  Portland,  Or.,  who 
is  visiting  her  mother,  Mrs.  S.  B.  McKee,  in  Oak- 
land. 

Mme.  Billoni-Zifferer,  who  recently  returned 
from  Europe,  gave  an  at  home  on  Friday  evening, 
October  2d,  in  the  parlors  of  the  Ziska  Institute, 
1606  Van  Ness  Avenue.  She  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  Mme.  B.  Ziska,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Jennings, 
Miss  Murphy,  Miss  Winans,  and  the  young  ladies 
of  the  institute.  During  the  evening,  Mme. 
Zifferer  sang  some  selections  from  "  Carmen,"  Mr. 
Noah  Brandt  gave  several  violin  solos,  and  Mr.  S. 
Martinez  played  some  solos  on  the  piano. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians : 

Mr.  James  B.  Haggin  is  at  the  Virginia  Hot  Springs 
for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair  re- 
turned to  New  York  last  Wednesday,  after  passing  several 
weeks  here. 

Mrs.  Claus  Mangels,  Miss  Mangels,  and  Colonel  J. 
Henry  Mangels  left  last  Saturday  to  pass  a  month  at 
their  ranch  near  Aptos. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hopkins  will  remain  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  W.  O'B.  Macdonough  is  at  the  Holland  House  in 
New  York  city. 

Colonel  F,  S.  Chadbourne  is  visiting  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harvey  Jardine,  n4e  Bucknall, 
who  have  been  abroad  for  a  couple  of  vears,  left  Europe 
last  Sunday  en  route  home.  Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall 
left  here  last  Tuesday  for  New  York  to  meet  them  there 
on  their  arrival. 

Miss  M.  B.  Brittan  will  reside  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton 
during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Thomas  Wilton  have  taken 
rooms  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  season. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Mendell,  Jr.,  has  gone  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  will  remain  for  several  months. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Heller  went  East  last  Thursday  on  a  pleas- 
ure trip,  and  will  be  absent  about  eight  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  left  for  the  East,  via 


New  Orleans,  on  Friday  morning,  and  will  be  away  a 
couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  Bentz  returned  from  the  Orient 
on  the  steamer  China,  and  left  last  Sunday  on  the  Santa 
Rosa  for  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  the  Misses  Hellman 
arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Monday,  en  route  home 
from  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Larzelere  will  remain  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  throughout  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Hume  will  stay  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  during  the  winter. 

Colonel  M.  H.  Hecht  will  soon  leave  to  visit  relatives 
in  Boston. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  and  Miss  Jones  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  John  Perry,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Seward,  and  Miss  Kimber 
have  secured  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick  came  up  from 
Bakersfield  early  in  the  week  to  attend  the  Long-Requa 
wedding. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Meyer,  formerly  Miss  Lena  Devme,  of 
this  city,  is  residing  at  138  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  city. 

Miss  E.  F.  Adams,  Miss  A.  G.  Adams,  and  Miss  M. 
L.  Adams,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Williams  are  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the 
past  week  were  Mrs.  Mclver  and  Miss  Selfridge,  of 
Mission  San  Jose",  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  P.  Veuve,  of 
Los  Gatos,  and  Professor  Kayser  and  Dr.  Kiesselbach, 
of  Germany. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Ely,  of  Coronado,  is  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown  and  family  will  pass  the  winter  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Buckingham  have  engaged 
rooms  for  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  TJ.  S.  A.,  will  remain 
at  the  Presidio,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  go  East. 

Lieutenant  Louis  R.  Burgess,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  was  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence  last 
Thursday. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Machette,  U.  S.  N.,  retired, 
are  at  Sierra  Madre,  Cal.,  where  they  will  henceforth  re- 
side. Mrs.  Machette  is  still  suffering  from  her  recent 
stroke  of  paralysis. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Kirkman,  Eighth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence, 
with  permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  one  month. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Connolly.  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
acting  Indian  agent  at  the  Ronnd  Valley  Agency,  Cal., 
has  been  relieved  from  such  duty  at  his  own  request,  and 
ordered  to  join  his  company. 

Among  the  army  and  navy  officers  who  have  been  at 
the  California  Hotel  during  the  past  week  were  Mr. 
Walter  Taylor,  Mr.  B.  L.  Reed,  Mr.  C.  H.  Foote,  and 
Mr.  B.  M.  Chiswell,  of  the  Corwin;  Mr.  Z.  Ballinger, 
Mr.  D.  McFrench,  Mr.  J.  I.  Bryan,  Mr.  B.  H.  Conden, 
Mr.  G.  M.  Daniels,  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Maxwell,  of  the 
Rusk;  Mr.  John  B.  Turner,  Mr.  F.  J.  Haake,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Brown,  Mr.  W.  G.  Ross,  Mr.  J.  E.  Dorry,  and  Mr. 
R.  M.  Sturtevant,  of  the  Perry;  Mr.  C.  P.  Perkins, 
of  the  Monadnock;  Mr.  Joseph  Trilley,  TJ.  S.  N.,  Lieu- 
tenant R.  C.  Croxton,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  C.  L. 
Bent.U.  S.  A. 

Colonel  William  M.  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ten- 
dered a  banquet  by  active  and  retired  officers  of  the 
National  Guard,  which  will  take  place  at  the  Bohemian 
Club  next  Monday  evening. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  Defense  of  Yale. 
Cosmos  Club,  San  Francisco,  October  6,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  You  have  printed  a  rough  article 
on  Yale  students,  so  severe  as  to  appear  almost  bitter  in 
its  denunciation,  and,  contrary  to  your  usual  graceful 
manner,  you  have  not  soothed  it  with  a  single  touch  of 
humor.  Assuming  that  you  have  not  been  "  seen  "  pri- 
vately by  Harvard  or  Princeton,  I  write,  not  to  defend 
the  action  of  the  men,  but  to  ask  you  to  present  your 
readers,  in  connection  with  this  affair  of  Bryan,  a  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  which  at  this  distance  may  not  be 
clearly  understood. 

First,  let  me  say  that  Yale  is  not  an  institution  of  rich 
men's  sons.  The  majority  of  fellows  come  from  families 
of  moderate  circumstances,  and  no  man  ever  left  its  doors 
on  account  of  poverty,  if  his  condition  was  known. 
Every  deserving  man  is  helped  freely  by  the  faculty  from 
their  small  salaries,  by  the  State,  or  by  fellow-students.  I 
know  of  cases  where  men  joyfully  share  their  rooms  and 
allowances  with  classmates  who  have  met  reverses,  and  a 
great  many  students  live  in  New  Haven  and  take  the  full 
college  course  on  three  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  which 
includes  board  and  room  for  forty  weeks  and  free  tuition. 

There  is,  however,  in  this  institution  a  spirit  opposed 
to  wasting  time  in  argument  on  those  subjects,  so  self- 
evident  as  to  need  no  discussion.  The  college  is  but  two 
hours  from  New  York;  the  students  had  already  heard 
Bryan  speak ;  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  they  were 
familiar  with  his  story.  He  had  nothing  new  to  relate, 
and  every  proposition  he  stated  was  either  a  sophism  or 
a  bare  untruth.  True,  he  appeared  as  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  his  party  deserves  a  fair  hearing  ;  but 
students  have  little  veneration,  and  to  engage  their  at- 
tention, even  in  classes,  the  instructor  must  command 
their  respect.  This  has  been  very  clearly  shown  at  the 
University  of  California,  which  turns  out  as  fine  a  set  of 
men  as  any  college  in  the  country.  At  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  public  speakers  are  frequently  called  down 
and  treated  with  great  derision  ;  Henry  George  was  not 
permitted  to  be  heard  at  one  of  the  great  English  univer- 
sities. Is  it  fair  to  call  them,  on  this  account,  abodes  of 
unregenerate  cubs?  Very  sincerely, 

I.  R.  F.,  Yale,  *6o  S. 


The  Sound-Money  Leagues. 

Seattle,  Wash.,  September  20,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  Inclosed  herewith  1  hand  you  a 
pamphlet  containing  an  address  delivered  by  Hon. 
Thomas  Burke,  a  Democrat  and  ex-chief  justice  of  the 
Territory  of  Washington,  in  the  Seattle  Theatre  on 
September  18,  1896,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Business 
Men's  Sound-Money  Club  of  Seattle. 

I  have  read  nearly  all  the  speeches  delivered  thus  far 
in  the  campaign  by  the  representative  men  of  our  coun- 
try who  are  in  favor  of  gold  money  as  the  standard  of 
value,  and,  in  my  judgment,  for  a  masterful  grasp  of  the 
situation,  clear  and  concise  statements  of  facts,  logical 
deductions  from  truthfully  stated  premises,  in  terse  and 
perspicuous  English,  this  speech  of  Judge  Burke's  is 
superior  to  all  of  them,  unless  it  be  the  one  delivered  by 
General  Harrison  in  New  York  city. 

If  after  reading  this  speech  you  agree  with  me  as  to  its 
merit,  I  would  be  pleased,  as  a  resident  of  the  State  of 
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ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and   Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STKEET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Washington,  if  you  would  notice  it  by  some  favorable 
comment  in  your  editorial  columns. 

Yours  truly,         Boyd  J.  Tallman. 


Vancouver,  B.  C,  September  30,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  As  an  old  subscriber  to  your 
valuable  paper,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  movement  for 
a  "non-partisan  sound-money  league,"  and  wish  every 
success  to  the  undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  the  United 
States  in  particular  and  the  world  at  large. 

Very  truly  yours,  Joseph  Bond  Roose. 


Fleischner,  Mayer  &  Co., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  September  30, 1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  As  an  old  subscriber  and  ad- 
mirer of  your  able  editorials,  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  glance  over  inclosed  copy  of  a  speech  made  here 
before  the  Sound-Money  Club,  by  one  of  our  most  able 
and  best  posted  attorneys,  who  is  an  old  resident  here 
and  a  Democrat.  I  believe  your  calling  attention  to  this 
speech  in  your  weekly  paper  will  create  a  demand  for  the 
same  in  your  State,  as  well  as  all  over  the  Pacific  Coast 
States. 

At  the  same  time  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  California  Sound-Money  League  made  a 
blunder  by  not  placing  a  large  retail  merchant,  of  the 
many  in  your  city,  on  the  list  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  league,  or  the  president  of  the  Retail  Clerks' 
Association,  both  of  whom  would  control  many  votes 
and  more  than  a  grain-dealer  or  produce  merchant. 

Yours  respectfully,  L.  S.  Mayer. 


Some  Appreciative  Readers. 

Turner,  McClure  &  Rolston, 
22  William  Street,  New  York, 
October  3,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :    Inclosed  I   send  you  check  in 
renewal  of  my  subscription  to  the  Argonaut. 

I  read  your  paper  with  great  interest.  It  is  then  sent 
back  to  a  town  in  California,  where  two  families  enjoy 
it;  then  it  is  finally  deposited  in  a  reading-room  in  a 
small  town  on  the  Atchison  road.  You  see,  therefore, 
that  this  particular  number  is  enjoyed  by  a  large  number 
of  people.  Yours  very  truly, 

Herbert  B.  Turner. 


Radbrsburg,  Mont.,  September  27,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  You  may  be  pleased  to  know 
that  after  reading  your  excellent  paper  I  forward  it  to 
a  friend  in  England,  who  again  sends  it  to  Baron  de 
Worms,  who,  I  believe,  was  once  consul  in  your  city,  and 
who  is  always  delighted  at  receiving  the  paper. 

Yours  truly,  Arthur  Willson. 


—  When  you  are  looking  around  for 
presents,  don't  fail  to  call  at  Hirschman's,  No.  10 
Post  Street,  his  stock  of  diamond-jewelry,  silver- 
ware, etc.,  is  rich  and  entirely  new. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.   Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  ark  selecting  a  v, 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geaj 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choosi- 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


WILL  BE- 


Resumed  in  November 


Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 

From  San  Francisco 
Initial  Trip  Nov.  7 

Mondays  and  Thursdays 

From  New  Orleans 
Trip  Nov.  9 


Residents  of  California  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  who  have  planned  for  Eastern 
tours  previous  to  the  date  named,  should 
keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
return  trip  can  be  arranged  for  SUNSET 
LIMITED  without  additional  cost.  A 
trip  across  the  continent  via  the  popu- 
lar Sunset  Route,  in  a  Pullman  vesti- 
buled  train  of  palatial  elegance,  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  can  be 
suggested  for  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
man,  is  a  good  fortune  that  falls  but  rarely 
to  the  average  lot.  Don't  forget  this  when 
purchasing  your  ticket. 


Men'sWatches 

Very  richly  ornamented 
Tuxedo  Watches,  ster- 
ling silver  and  gold  filled ' 
cases.  All  warranted. 

Hand  engraving  and  ele- 
gant repousse  effects.  A 
fine  lot  of  these  watches 
with  beautiful  fancy  dials 
expected  today.  Call  and 


Watch  Co 

New  office  in  the 

Mills  Building, 

46      San  Francisco. 


BANK    FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

?oat  and  Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco, 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


He—"  She  asked  me  what  color  of  hair  I  liked." 
She—"  That's  just  like  Maude;  she's  always  so 
anxious  to  please." — Puck. 

"  1  do  not  believe  that  I  have  a  true  friend  in  the 
world."  "So  you  have  been  trying  to  borrow 
money,  too,  have  you  ?" — Truth. 

"1  don't  quite  see  why  you  call  Mr.  Biggs 
lantern-jawed?"  "Why,  because  his  face  lights 
up  so  when  he  talks." — Brooklyn  Life. 

Student—"  Last  year  I  had  six  new  suits  made 
for  me."  Friend— ■"  I  didn't  suppose  that  there 
were  so  many  tailors  in  town." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Tourist  (in  Oklahoma)— "  Why  is  that  man, 
Peter  Smith,  called  '  Polecat  Pete  '  ?  "  Alkali  Ike 
— "  Aw  1  jest  outer  compliment,  I  reckon."— Puck. 

In  the  cafe :  "You  know  Brown?"  "  Wha' 
Brown?"  "C,  de  Courcey  Van  Rensselaer 
Brown."  "  Yesh  ;  wha's  his  name  1"—New  York 
Sun. 

To  save  trouble:  She  (on  ocean  liner) — "Isn't 
Fred  going  to  luncheon?"  He — "No;  he  told 
the  steward  to  prepare  it  and  throw  it  overboard." 
— Life. 

Financially  related  :  Willie—"  Are  you  the  near- 
est relative  I've  got,  mamma?"  Mother — "Yes, 
love,  and  your  pa  is  the  closest  relative  you've  got." 
—Judge. 

He  (playfully) — "  How  old  are  you,  Miss  Brown  ?" 

Slu—"  I  can  not  tell  a  lie.     I "    He— "  Oh,  if 

that  is  the  case,  I  will  not  take  a  mean  advantage 
of  you.  I  withdraw  the  question."  —  Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

He  (telling  a  hair-breadth  adventure) — "  And  in 
the  bright  moonlight  we  could  see  the  dark  muzzles 
of  the  wolves."  She  (breathlessly)—"  Oh,  how 
glad  you  must  have  been  that  they  had  the  muzzles 
on  1  " — Bazar. 

"I  hate  to  think  so,"  said  the  sporting  man, 
"but  I'm  very  much  afraid  pugilism  has  had  its 
day."  "  I'm  afraid  so,  too,"  replied  his  companion  ; 
"•  things  have  gotten  so  that  people  wont  listen  to 
a  fight  unless  it's  about  free  silver." — Washington 
Star. 

Mrs.  Smart — "  Now,  John,  I  hope  you  will  give 
us  careful  service  to-day.  Remember,  I  didn't 
give  you  a  tip  the  last  day  I  was  here."  Waiter — 
"Why,  bless  you,  ma'am,  that's  all  right.  Lots  of 
the  ladies  who  come  in  here  are  sometimes  short  of 
money." — Truth. 

Mrs,  Spooner — "  Charles,  do  you  think  you  would 
ever  marry  again?"  Mr.  Spooner — "  What,  after 
having  lived  with  you  for  ten  years  ?  Never  1  " 
Mrs.  Spooner  says  she  would  give  something  hand- 
some if  she  only  knew  just  what  he  meant  by  that. 
— Boston  Transcript. 

Ragged  Haggard  (at  the  door) — "Yes,  I  know, 
maddim,  dat  it  don't  look  jest  right  for  a  strong 
man  like  me  to  be  beggin'.  I'd  be  glad  to  go  to 
work,  but  it's  only  jest  now  and  then  dat  I  can  git 
anything  to  do  at  my  trade."  Housewife — "  H'm  1 
What  is  your  trade  ?  "  Ragged  Haggard — "  Votin' 
at  Presidential  elections." — Bazar. 

Aged  husband — "  You  are  going  to  ruin  me  with 
your  extravagance.  You  don't  need  that  cape  any 
more  than  a  cat  needs  two  tails.  How  often  have 
I  told  you  never  to  buy  anything  because  it  is 
cheap  ?  "  Young  wife  (with  the  air  of  one  who  has 
got  the  better  of  the  argument) — "  But  it  was  not 
cheap.     It  cost  fifty  dollars." — Texas  Sifter. 

Ethel — "And  what  did  George  say  when  he  pro- 
posed ?  "  Maud — "He  said  nothing;  he  started 
to  say  something,  gasped,  turned  deathly  pale,  and 
then  fainted  quite  away:  Of  course  I  knew  what 
that  meant — so  when  he  came  to,  I  told  him  he 
might  ask  papa."  Ethel—"  And  then  ?  "  Maud— 
"  Then  poor  George  fainted  again."— Judge. 


An  Ounce  of  Prevention 

Is  cheaper  than  any  quantity  of  cure.  Don't  give 
children  narcotics  or  sedatives.  They  are  unneces- 
sary when  the  infant  is  properly  nourished,  as  it 
will  be  if  brought  up  on  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk. 


A  Dandy  Thing  to  Sell  t 

I  have  been  doing  so  well  this  summer  selling 
combination  dippers  that  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  others  about  it.  1  have  not  made  as  much 
money  as  some  I  read  about,  but  I  never  make  less 
than  $3,  and  often  $5  a  day  ;  the  dipper  can  be 
used  as  a  fruit-jar  filler  ;  a  plain  dipper  ;  a  fine 
strainer  ;  a  funnel  ;  a  strainer  funnel ;  a  sick-room 
warming-pan,  and  a  pint  measure.  These  eight 
different  uses  makes  the  dipper  such  a  necessary 
article  that  it  sells  at  nearly  every  house,  as  it  is  so 
cheap.  You  can  get  a  sample  by  sending,  as  I  did, 
18  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  etc.,  to  W.  H. 
Baird  &  Co.,  Station  A,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  they 
will  mail  you  a  dipper,  and  you  can  go  right  to 
work.  Any  one  can  make  $3  or  $4  a  day  anywhere. 
A  Reader. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children 
Stefdman's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething 
period. 

■    ■^ — »- 

—  Extra  Minck  Pies,  Swain's,  313  Sutter  St. 


FALL    AND    WINTER 


ARRIVING    DAILY    AT  . 


THE    WONDER 

MILLINERY    STORE. 

Specialty  in  Paradise,  Aigrettes,  and  Ostrich  Plumes,  Boas  and  Capes. 

1026    2ME-A.XCXS.ESTF    ST1. 


A  DENSMORE 


THE    WORLD'S 
GREATEST   TYPEWRITER 


UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 


RIPANS 

TABU  LES 


Mrs.  E.  F.  Patterson,  writing  from 
Bridgeport,  Jackson  County,  Alabama, 
June  3,  1895,  says  :  "  Being  a  Northerner 
by  birth,  it  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  eat 
comfortably  food  prepared  in  Southern 
style,  and  consequently  one  suffers  from 
it.    One  day,  feeling  great  discomfort 
from  that  cause,  an  old  negro  retainer 
said  to  me  :  '  Scuse  me,  Missey,  but  my 
old  woman  knows  something  powerfu' 
good  for  dem  pains.     I  disremembers 
the  name,  but  it's  Rip  sometin',  and  it 
just  rips  the  pain  out.    Old  Milly  'ill 
tell  you  'bout  it.'    To  please  him  I 
called  on  his  wife  in  their  little  cabin, 
and  will  try  and  give  you  her  account. 
■  You  know  all  fall  and  winter  I  was 
powerfu'  weak  and  couldn't  eat  nothin', 
and  one  day  I  wuz  a-lyin'  yere  in  terrible 
'stress  and  genman  knocked  at  de  door 
and  says  :  "  Mammy,  can  I  have  some 
water  for  myself  and  horse?"     "  'Deed 
you  can,  Marsa  ;  but  I'se  too  sick  to  get 
the  things,  I  hab  such  awfu'  'stress  all 
over."     "  Why,  Mammy,"  he  says,  "  I've 
just  the  thing  for  you  that  I  bought  in 
Washington  for  just  such  pains."     So  he 
gave  that  medsin,  and  de  'stress  am  all 
gone  and  I  eats  eberything,  and  I  goes 
eberywhere  ;  so,  Missey,  I  knows  dey  will 
help  you.'    So  after  writing  down  the 
name  '  Ripans  Tabules,'  I  bade  her  good 
day  and  went  home.     Milly's  name  is 
Mrs.  John  Jackson,  care  of  T.  B. 
Patterson,  Bridgeport,  Ala." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  If 
the  price  (so  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 
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The  Chronicle  of  this  city  has  been  publishing,  from  time  to 
^  time,  a  series   of  full-page  illustrations  of 

Democratic  *  r   ° 

Hard  Times  the   effects   of   the    Gorman-Wilson  tariff 

in  San  Francisco.  ]aw  tnat  mav  we\\  cjajm  the  serious  atten- 
tion of  the  voters.  The  Popocrats,  under  the  lead  of  Mr. 
Bryan,  have  attempted  to  thrust  the  tariff  issue  to  the  back- 
ground, under  the  specious  plea  that  the  money  question  is 
all-sufficient  to  occupy  the  minds  of  the  voters  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  money  question  is  important,  but  the  tariff 
issue  is  equally  important,  and  McKinley  stands  as  the  em- 
bodiment of  that  principle,  the  casting  aside  of  which  pre- 
cipitated the  hard  times  of  the  last  three  years.  For  twenty 
years  this  country  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  protection,  and 
increased  in  wealth  and  general  prosperity.  The  mills  were 
running,  manufactures  increased,  workmen   were  employed, 


and  industry  was  extended  throughout  the  land.  Then 
came  the  blight  of  free  trade,  and  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  country  was  changed.  The  factories  were  closed 
and  the  people  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  ranks 
of  the  armies  of  tramps  were  recruited,  and  organized 
bands  marched  through  the  country  like  a  visitation  of 
locusts. 

The  decade  from  1880  to  1890,  when  the  protective  policy 
was  in  force,  was  a  period  of  general  prosperity.  Accord- 
ing to  the  census  report,  the  true  value  of  the  property  in 
the  United  States  was  more  than  forty-three  and  one-half 
billions  of  dollars  ($43,642,000,000).  Ten  years  later  it 
had  increased  more  than  twenty-one  billions  of  dollars,  and 
amounted  to  more  than  sixty-five  billions  of  dollars  ($65,- 
037,091,197).  This  was  an  increase  of  nearly  one-half  in 
ten  years,  a  rate  of  increase  that  no  other  leading  country 
in  the  world  could  approach.  This  advance  in  prosperity 
was  not  confined  to  any  one  section,  but  reached  through- 
out the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  In  the  New  Eng- 
land and  Middle  Stales,  the  value  of  property  advanced 
nearly  one-quarter — from  $17,533,000,000  to  $21,435,491,- 
000.  In  the  Southern  States  it  advanced  more  than  one- 
half — from  $7,641,000,000  to  $11,534,261,000.  In  the 
Western  States  it  advanced  nearly  two-thirds — from  $16,- 
186,000,000  to  $25,255,915,000.  The  figures  of  the  total 
wealth  of  the  country  at  the  present  time  are  not  available ; 
but  could  they  be  obtained,  they  would  show  that  the  rate  of 
increase  has  not  been  maintained,  if  they  did  not  show  that 
the  actual  total  valuation  had  been  decreased. 

In  this  State  some  statistics  have  been  collected  which  in- 
dicate a  falling  off  in  values  that  is  startling.  In  California 
the  highest  point  of  prosperity  was  reached  in  1891.  For 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1892,  the  manufactures  of 
this  city  alone  represented  a  value  of  about  $104,000,000. 
Each  year  since  that  time  has  shown  a  decrease  in  volume 
as  well  as  in  value.  In  1891-2  the  rolling-mills  enlarged 
their  plant,  and  the  output  was  $140,000  greater  than  for  the 
previous  year.  The  brass-founders  increased  their  output 
by  $60,000.  The  coppersmiths  showed  an  improvement  of 
$50,000.  Solder  and  babbitt  manufacturers  and  white-lead 
makers  increased  their  output  nearly  o  ,e-third.  Safe  and 
vault-makers  made  a  better  showing  by  $18,000,  saw-makers 
by  $35,000,  car-builders  by  $160,000,  bag  manufacturers  by 
$135,000,  paper-boxes  by  $60,000,  bedding  and  bed-spring 
makers  by  $100,000,  mining  machinery  by  $60,000,  carriage 
and  wagon-makers  by  $20,000,  while  the  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  output  of  coffee,  spice,  and  chocolate  establish- 
ments was  $1,000,000.  These  are  the  principal  items  of  in- 
crease, and  there  are  many  of  the  smaller  branches  of  manu- 
facturing industry  that  show  a  similar  increase. 

When  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  1890 
and  those  given  by  Assessor  Siebe  for  1896,  the  effects  of 
the  Democratic  free-trade  policy  are  clearly  seen.  Bedding 
and  bed-spring  manufactures  show  a  decrease  of  $477,500  ; 
paper  boxes,  $30,000 ;  brass-foundries,  $230,000 ;  carriage 
and  wagon-works,  $500,000  ;  coffee,  spices,  and  chocolate, 
$350,000;  foundries  and  iron-works,  $3,200,000;  copper- 
smiths, $100,000  ;  rolling-mills,  $725,000  ;  and  babbitt  and 
solder-works,  a  decrease  of  one-third.  In  the  whole  list,  the 
total  decrease  is  from  $119,575,650  to  $47,825,000.  In 
other  words,  the  output  of  the  manufactories  in  this  city  in 
1896  was  but  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  what  it  was  in 
1890. 

When  the  number  of  people  employed  in  these  various 
establishments  in  1890  and  1S96  is  compared,  a  similar  con- 
dition is  found  to  exist.  In  artificial  stone  works  the  num- 
ber of  employees  has  been  reduced  from  180  to  23  ;  in 
barrels  and  kegs,  from  550  to  300;  in  belting,  from  100  to 
47  ;  in  boots  and  shoes,  from  1,400  to  650  ;  in  brass- 
foundries,  from  300  to  100;  in  candle-works,  from  120  to 
30  ;  in  carriage  and  wagon- works,  from  525  to  300  ;  in 
cigar  factories,  from  3,500  to  750  ;  in  clothing  factories, 
from  2,750  to  1,260  ;  in  foundries  and  iron-works,  from 
4,000  to  2,000  ;  shirt  factories,  from  2,550  to  1,200;  sash, 
door,  and  blind  factories,  from  1,400  to  300  ;  tin-ware  and 


can  factories,   from  2,000  to   1,000.     On  the  whole  list  the 
reduction  is  from  33,146  to  18,547,  or  nearly  one-half. 

This  is  the  result  in  San  Francisco  of  the  Democratic 
free-trade  policy  which  William  J.  Bryan  advocated  so 
strongly  in  Congress.  In  this  one  city  14,600  laboring  men 
have  been  thrown  out  of  employment.  What  is  it  to  them 
if  prices  have  been  reduced,  when  they  have  no  money  to 
buy  anything  with  ?  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  this 
is  the  result  in  one  city  alone,  and  a  city  that  has  not  de- 
veloped its  manufacturing  interests  to  any  extent.  The 
manufactures  of  San  Francisco  form  but  a  very  small  part 
of  those  of  the  whole  country.  If  such  ruin  has  been 
wrought  here,  what  must  have  been  the  effect  of  Demo- 
cratic tariff  reform  throughout  the  country  ? 


It  is  a  legal  maxim  that  there  is  no  wrong  without  a  remedy. 

A  Bureau  for      ^ut  UP  lo   ^ate  tne  American  public  have 
"  Standing  Off  "   found  no  remedy  for  the  daily  press.    Light, 
Reporters.  however,  is  breaking.     As  yet,  this  remedy 

is  only  available  for  the  wealthy,  but  by  a  system  of  coopera- 
tion it  may  be  extended  to  the  households  of  people  of  mod- 
erate means.  The  remedy  to  which  we  refer  is  an  organized 
system  of  receiving  reporters  and  furnishing  them  with 
"fakes." 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  wealthy  New  York  family, 
such  as  the  Vanderbilts  or  the  Astors.  People  of  such 
prominence  and  such  wealth  are  continually  besieged  by 
the  press.  Reporters  dog  them  continually.  Be  it  a  mar- 
riage, a  birth,  or  a  death,  a  Vanderbilt  can  not  come  into  or 
go  out  of  the  world  without  having  reporters  in  clouds  like 
mosquitoes  heralding  his  way.  It  has  reached  such  a  point 
that  life  as  a  Vanderbilt  must  be  almost  unendurable.  The 
fierce  light  that  beats  around  a  throne  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  electric  search-light  handled  by  the  American 
press.  If  a  rumor  concerning  a  Vanderbilt  is  reported  in  the 
local  room  of  a  New  York  daily  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,  it  is  considered  sufficient  warrant  for  at  once  dispatch- 
ing reporters  to  all  of  the  members  of  the  family  within 
hail,  and  knocking  them  up  under  any  circumstances  to  as- 
certain the  truth  of  the  rumor. 

Desperate  diseases  require  desperate  remedies.  We  sug- 
gest the  formation  of  a  Bureau  for  the  Reception  of  Re- 
porters and  the  Dissemination  of  Fakes.  There  can  be  no 
particular  harm  in  it,  because  the  reporters  disseminate 
fakes  in  any  event,  and  they  might  as  well  disseminate  only 
such  fakes  as  are  authorized  by  the  people  about  whom  they 
write.  For  the  management  of  this  bureau  in  New  York 
city,  we  will  say,  or  in  San  Francisco,  an  ex-city  editor 
should  be  selected — a  hardened  man  with  no  conscience. 
He  might  select  for  his  staff  the  necessary  number  of  re- 
formed reporters.  The  duties  of  the  bureau  would  then  be 
to  "stand  off"  or  "jolly"  the  regular  reporters  of  the  press. 
If  it  be  not  considered  expedient,  for  any  reason,  to  "stand 
them  off,"  the  duty  of  the  bureau  employees  would  then  be  to 
"stuff"  the  aforesaid  reporters,  and  to  furnish  them  with 
masses  of  information  or  misinformation  cleverly  mingled 
in  such  a  way  as  to  beguile  the  most  astute  of  city  editors. 

We  will  take,  for  example,  a  recent  disagreement  in  the 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  family  over  the  marriage  of  his  son 
and  Miss  Wilson.  Mr.  Vanderbilt  and  his  family  have 
been  besieged  by  reporters  for  weeks.  If  the  Bureau  for 
the  Reception  of  Reporters  existed,  Mr.  VanderbHt  would 
merely  have  to  detail  a  certain  number  of  ex-reporters  to  act 
as  functionaries  at  the  houses  of  the  various  members  of  the 
family.  Being  reformed  reporters,  they  would,  of  course,  be 
accustomed  to  assume  all  sorts  of  disguises — those  of  tramps, 
bootblacks,  beggars,  etc.  The  male  reporters  could  be  dis- 
guised as  butlers,  footmen,  etc.,  the  females  as  under- 
housemaids,  scullery  maids,  etc.  Their  duties  would  be  to 
receive  the  regular  reporters,  and  to  furnish  them  with  care- 
fully prepared  "stories."  These  "stories"  might  or  might 
not  differ  for  the  different  reporters.  It  might  be  well,  for 
example,  to  furnish  to  the  Daily  Fake  one  version, 
to  the  Daily  Fraud  another,  while  to  the  Daily  Fa' 
third  might  be  given.  There  is  safety  in  varied- 
varying  versions  of  the  "stories"  might  lead  the  pubi 
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believe  them  all.  Then  there  would  be  the  doubts  caused 
in  the  offices  of  the  Daily  Fake,  Fang,  and  Fraud  as  to 
whether  they  had  or  had  not  been  "  scooped."  There  would 
be  the  discharge  of  city  editors,  the  hauling  over  the  coals 
of  reporters,  and  the  mental  anguish  and  sleepless  nights  on 
the  part  of  the  proprietors. 

It  seems  to  us  that  our  scheme  fpr  the  establishment  in  all 
large  cities  of  a  Bureau  for  the  Reception  of  Reporters  and 
the  Dissemination  of  Fakes  is  an  excellent  plan,  and  one 
worthy  of  consideration  by  a  much  harassed  public. 

About,  about,  in  reel  and  rout,  the  municipal  candidates 
_  dance.    It  is  difficult  to  tell,  from  day  to  day, 

Municipal  who   are  the  nominees.     It  is  therefore  im- 

Moddlb.  possible  to  make  any  intelligent  study  of  the 

municipal  tickets,  and  the  Argonaut  will  not  attempt 
to  do  so  until  it  is  settled  what  the  municipal  tickets 
are. 

In  the  meantime,  order  is  slowly  shaping  itself  out  of 
chaos.  Wednesday,  October  14th,  was  the  last  day  under 
the  election  law  for  the  filing  of  tickets.  At  midnight  on 
that  day,  Registrar  Hinton  had  placed  the  following  tickets 
on  the  official  ballot  :  Republican,  Democratic,  People's, 
Citizens'  Xon  •  Partisan,  Socialist  Labor,  Citizens'  Inde- 
pendent, Citizen  -  Republican,  Anti  -  Charter  Democratic, 
United  Labor.  There  are  to  be  two  independent  candi- 
dates on  the  official  ballot — H.  W.  Philbrook  for  superior 
judge  and  Madison  Babcock  for  superintendent  of 
schools. 

There  has  been  much  litigation  among  the  warring  po- 
litical factions  over  securing  places  and  names  on  the 
official  ballot,  and  it  is  not  yet  ended.  The  Buckley  Demo- 
crats, who  are  running  Dimond  for  mayor,  have  made  a 
ten-strike  in  securing  a  place  under  the  name  "Anti-Charter 
Democrats."  There  is  many  a  member  of  the  unterrified 
who  in  this  split-up  year  will  be  utterly  unable  to  tell  for 
which  Democratic  ticket  to  cast  his  ballot,  but  "Anti- 
Charter"  will  catch  him.  The  Rainey  Democrats,  whose 
candidate  for  mayor  is  James  D.  Phelan,  realize  the  danger, 
and  have  applied  for  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  Buckley 
crowd  from  calling  themselves  "Anti-Charter  Democrats." 
It  does  not  seem  probable,  however,  that  the  courts  will 
attempt  to  deprive  them  of  this  designation.  It  was  open 
to  any  other  faction  to  use  it,  if  they  liked. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  will  cut  a  marked 
figure  in  the  municipal  campaign.  Arrayed  against  the 
charter  is  a  formidable  host.  It  will  be  opposed  by  the 
police  department,  the  fire  department,  the  school  depart- 
ment, all  of  the  corporations,  all  of  the  politicians,  all  of  the 
political  bosses,  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  There 
does  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  for  it  in  the  face  of  this 
formidable  opposition.  Its  Democratic  enemies  will  concen- 
trate, in  all  probability,  on  the  "Anti-Charter"  ticket,  and 
Dimond  is  looked  upon  by  practical  politicians  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic candidate  to  be  feared  by  the  Republicans.  Phelan, 
they  say,  is  "  not  in  it."  The  latter  candidate  has  already  dis- 
covered that  his  advocacy  of  the  charter  is  injuring  his  chances 
for  election,  and  he  is  therefore,  in  all  his  speeches,  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  that  his  candidacy  for  mayor  rests  upon 
his  personal  qualifications,  and  is  not  indissolubly  linked 
with  his  espousal  of  the  charter. 

Politicians  say  that  there  is  a  "  deal "  going  on  between 
Buckley  and  Rainey,  the  Democratic  bosses  ;  that  they  are' 
making  a  "  swap  ; "  that  Rainey  has  determined  to  sacrifice 
Phelan  and  throw  votes  for  Dimond,  Buckley's  candidate,  if 
Buckley  will  throw  votes  for  certain  of  Rainey's  candidates 
for  fat  patronage  places.  Then  the  two  bosses  will  divide 
the  patronage.  They  neither  of  them  like  Phelan,  consider- 
ing him  too  honest  to  be  influenced  and  too  rich  to  be 
corrupted — therefore  the  story  goes  that  they  have  determined 
to  "  knife  "  him.     It  seems  probable. 

In  the  Republican  camp,  there  are  similar  indications. 
The  Spreckels-Curry-Crimmins  crowd,  whose  candidate  for 
mayor  is  C.  L.  Taylor,  are  rumored  to  be  negotiating  with 
the  Kelly-Mahoney-Ruef  crowd.  Curry  is  said  to  be  con- 
ducting the  negotiations,  and  it  is  rumored  that  a  deal  will  be 
made  between  the  opposing  bosses  by  which  the  patronage 
places  will  be  divided.  This  will  involve  a  "swap"  in  votes, 
by  which  some  men  on  each  ticket  will  have  to  be  "knifed." 
It  is  not  yet  settled  which  men  v.  ill  feel  the  steel  between 
their  ribs.  It  will  shortly  be  known,  however.  When  it  is 
known,  the  word  will  be  given,  and  the  machine  Republican 
vote  of  San  Francisco  will  be  given  in  a  block  to  either 
the  Taylor  or  Laumeister  ticket 

There  will  be  some  vacancies  on  the  various  tickets.  On 
the  last  day  for  filing  the  official  ballot,  Max  Brooks,  candi- 
date for  recorder  on  the  Citizen-Republican  ticket,  with- 
drew his  name.     Under  the  law  it  can  not  be  filled.     Other 

:.    tides  are  prophesied.     There  is  a  persistent  rumor  that 

irles  B.  Stone,  Republican  candidate  for  superintendent 

:  f  schools,  intends  to  retire  at  the  last  moment  in  favor  of 

:he  o  pposing  Republican  candidate,  Reginald  H.   Webster. 


If  Mr.  Stone  has  any  such  intention,  his  friends  would  like 
to  know  it  now. 

Little  is  heard  of  the  Non-Partisan  ticket.  It  does  not  seem 
to  be  cutting  much  of  a  figure.  The  only  thing  which  has 
roused  the  languid  public  interest  in  its  regard  is  that  all  of  its 
legislative  nominees  have  signed  a  paper  concerning  their 
pledge  to  vote  for  the  new  charter,  in  which  paper  they  say  : 
"  After  mature  consideration,  we  consider  that  the  pledge  was 
inadvisedly  taken." 

This  has  naturally  excited  not  a  little  talk.  It  has  caused 
voters  to  speculate  whether  the  other  Non-Partisan  nominees, 
who  took  pledges  to  do  various  things,  such  as  lowering  our 
exorbitant  tax-rates,  would  also  repudiate  their  pledges  on 
the  ground  that  they  were  "  inadvisedly  taken." 

Some  weeks  ago  the  Democratic  Campaign  Commiitee  gave 

„  out,  with  a  loud  flourish  of  trumpets,  a  letter 

Booming  '  r       ' 

Bismarck's  from  Prince  Bismarck  addressed  to  Governor 

Boomerang.  Culberson,  of  Texas  ;  this   letter  purported 

to  be  in  favor  of  independent  bimetallic  action  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  version  of  the  letter  given  out 
by  the  Democratic  Campaign  Committee  was  shown  to  be  a 
garbled  one,  and  a  correct  translation  was  made  by  the  New 
York  World  and  published  about  a  week  ago.  This  did  not 
commit  Bismarck  so  unqualifiedly  to  the  indorsement  of  the 
Bryan  free-silver  scheme  as  the  first  version.  But  none  the 
less,  although  obscure  in  places,  the  letter  could  only  be  con- 
strued as  encouraging  the  United  States  to  abandon  the 
present  monetary  standard  and  take  up  the  free  -  silver 
standard. 

This  letter  was  paraded  with  signs  of  great  joy  by  the 
Democratic  leaders.  Their  rejoicings,  however,  came  to  a 
sudden  stop  when  a  letter  on  the  Bryan  campaign  document 
I  was  published  from  Professor  Andrew  D.  White,  presi- 
;  dent  of  Cornell  University.  President  White  is  physically  a 
little  man,  but  intellectually  he  is  one  of  the  biggest  men  in 
the  United  States  to-day.  He  is  a  man  of  profound  learn- 
ing, has  been  one  of  a  college  faculty  nearly  all  his  adult 
life,  has  been  president  of  a  great  university,  and  has  several 
times  represented  his  country  as  minister  to  European  capi- 
tals, with  honor  to  his  country  and  himself.  The  views  of 
such  a  man  are  therefore  to  be  listened  to  with  attention, 
and  they  carry  with  them  great  weight. 

President  White's  letter  is  long,  and  we  can  only  summarize 
briefly  some  of  his  telling  remarks.  It  was  addressed  to 
Governor  Culberson,  the  originator  of  the  scheme  for  getting 
an  indorsement  from  an  autocratic  German  statesman  of  an 
American  Democratic  issue.  After  discussing  the  forged 
interpolations,  President  White  says  : 

"  Even  conceding  that  the  letter,  with  or  without  forged  interpola- 
tions, proves  that  Prince  Bismarck  favors  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
silver  in  the  United  States,  I  respectfully  submit  that  your  ex- 
cellency's [Governor  Culberson]  confiding  application  to  the  prince 
for  his  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  the  use  of  his  reply  made  by 
yourself  and  Mr.  Bryan,  is  possibly  the  most  farcical  event  in  Ameri- 
can history." 

President  White  goes  on  to  say  that  as  Minister  of  the 
United  States  to  Germany  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  he 
carefully  observed  the  German  demonetization  of  silver, 
which  was  reaching  its  consummation  during  those  years. 
Concerning  this  he  says  : 

"  Possibly  Mr.  Bryan  and  your  excellency  will  be  amazed  to  leam 
that  the  controlling  and  directing  agent  in  that  demonetization  was 
none  other  than  your  kind  correspondent.  Prince  Bismarck  himself, 
at  that  time  the  all-powerful  chancellor  of  the  German  empire." 

President  White  goes  on  to  recapitulate  the  details  of  the 
demonetization  of  silver  by  Germany,  the  fact  that  the  sales 
of  her  old  silver  were  stopped  because  the  price  ran  so  low, 
and  that  Germany  was  left  with  between  one  and  two 
hundred  millions  of  old  silver  thalers  on  her  hands. 
Bismarck  succeeded  in  working  off  about  two  million 
dollars'  worth  of  this  old  silver  upon  the  unsuspecting 
Tewfik,  Egypt's  gaudy  Khedive,  and  ever  since  Bismarck 
has  been  trying  to  work  off  the  rest  of  it  on  some  other 
equally  guileless  nation.  He  has  not  as  yet  succeeded.  If 
Mr.  Bryan  is  elected,  however,  Germany  will  doubtless  work 
off  her  old  silver  on  the  United  States.  Further,  President 
White  says  : 

"  Prince  Bismarck  is  first  of  all  a  great  German  patriot,  devoted 
above  all  things  to  German  interests.  Hence  it  was  he  who  demone- 
tized silver  and  brought  Germany  on  a  gold  basis.  Hence  it  was  that 
he  did  his  best  to  exclude  from  Germany  our  American  agricultural 
products,  and  hence,  doubtless,  it  is  that  he  shows  his  German  patri- 
otism by  obligingly  suggesting  to  the  American  people  a  policy  which 
would  profit  Germany.  As  Bismarck  is  really  a  patriotic,  far-sighted 
statesman,  he  would  naturally  be  glad  to  find  a  similar  dupe  like  the 
Khedive  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  to  unload  the  remainder  of 
Germany's  demonetized  silver  upon  the  United  States  at,  say,  twice  its 
market  value." 

President  White  then  asks  Governor  Culberson,  of  Texas, 
whether  he  remembers  the  treatment  of  the  resolutions  of 
the  United  States  Congress  regarding  a  citizen  of  Texas 
who  had  been  maltreated  by  Germany — resolutions  which 
were  "  spurned  and  returned  to  the  United  States  contempt- 
uously by  the  great  German  statesman."  Concluding, 
President  White  says  : 

"  How  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  could 
quote  with  approval  such  a  letter  from  a  man  who  has  thus  treated 


his  country,  utterly  passes  my  comprehension.  For  Prince  Bismarck 
as  the  statesman  and  patriot  I  have  profound  respect,  but  he  has  al- 
ways held  Democratic  and  Republican  government  in  contempt." 

We  are  sorry  we  can  not  print  the  whole  of  President 
White's  strong  and  striking  letter.  It  must  carry  convic- 
tion even  to  the  minds  of  the  most  bigoted  free-silver  men. 
And  from  the  sudden  way  in  which  the  Democratic  leaders 
and  Mr.  Bryan  have  stopped  booming  the  Bismarck  letter, 
it  is  evident  that  they  found  it  a  boomerang.  The  convic- 
tion is  settling  into  the  minds  of  the  Democratic  Campaign 
Committee  that  Prince  Bismarck  has  been  trying  to  bunco 
Mr.  Bryan. 

One  of  the  most  significant  remarks  that  have  been  uttered 
Steamers  from  in  San  Francisco  for  a  long  time  is  the  re- 
San  Francisco  ported  saying  of  Prince  Hilkoff  when  he 
to  Siberia.  prophesied  that  "there  would  be  in  the  near 

future  a  line  of  twenty-knot  steamers  between  San  Francisco 
and  Vladivostock."  This  remark  is  reported  to  have  been 
uttered  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Pacific-Union  Club  in  the 
presence  of  C.  F.  Crocker,  Irving  M.  Scott,  Russian  Consul 
Artsimovich,  and  Major  Pangborn. 

The  party  had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Union  Iron 
Works,  and  the  prince  bad  been  much  impressed  by  the 
completeness  of  that  vast  plant.  He  did  not  study  it  with 
uncomprehending  eyes,  for  Prince  Hilkoff  is  himself  a  ma- 
chinist. Years  ago,  when  a  young  man,  he  came  to  the 
United  States,  and  worked  in  machine-shops  here,  finally 
becoming  a  locomotive  engineer.  He  is  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  railroad  needs  of  Russia,  and  has  just  made  the 
trip  from  St.  Petersburg  to  Vladivostock  over  the  great 
Trans-Siberian  Railroad.  It  is,  of  course,  not  yet  com- 
pleted, and  over  fifteen  hundred  miles  of  his  journey  were 
made  by  roads  other  than  rail.  Prince  Hilkoff  is  making  a 
very  rapid  journey,  as  he  has  to  meet  his  imperial  master  in 
St  Petersburg  early  in  November.  He  was  not  many  weeks 
ago  appointed  Minister  of  Transportation  of  the  Russian 
Empire,  and  in  this  short  period  he  has  made  the  journey 
across  the  vast  Siberian  wastes  in  order  to  familiarize  him- 
self with  the  needs  of  the  great  Russian  railroad.  He  has 
crossed  the  Pacific  to  San  Francisco  in  order  to  see  what 
conditions  exist  here  for  the  building  of  ships  and  the  making 
of  this  a  terminal  point  for  a  Russian  steamship  line,  and 
on  his  return  he  is  crossing  the  United  States,  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and  all  of  Western  Europe,  thus  belting  the  globe 
in  this  hurried  trip.  These  things  show  the  indomitable 
energy  of  the  man. 

Prince  Hilkoff  is  a  diplomat,  and  diplomats  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  making  unconsidered  remarks.  If  Prince  Hilkoff 
made  the  remark  attributed  to  him — and  we  have  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  he  did — it  is  a  sign  that  Russia  seriously 
considers  connecting  her  Trans-Siberian  railroad,  when  com- 
pleted, with  a  line  of  ocean  steamships.  It  is  quite  reason- 
able that  she  should  do  so.  In  fact,  it  would  be  most  unrea- 
sonable if  she  should  not.  That  she  should  construct  sev- 
eral thousand  miles  of  railroad  to  a  point  on  the  Siberian 
shore  just  outside  the  arctic  circle,  and  then  leave  her  work 
unfinished  by  not  connecting  ship  and  rail,  would  seem  pre- 
posterous. Further  than  that,  her  only  connecting  link  with 
the  western  hemisphere  must  be  on  United  States  territory. 
There  is  an  hereditary  enmity  between  Russia  and  England, 
There  is  an  ancient  friendship  between  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  For  these,  as  well  as  for  commercial  rea- 
sons, it  is  highly  expedient  that  Russia  should  connect  her 
railroad  with  a  port  in  the  United  States,  instead  of  with  one 
on  British  soil.  There  is  no  Pacific  port  to  which  her  steam- 
ships could  come  advantageously  except  the  port  of  San 
Francisco. 

This  means  much  for  this  city.  For  a  number  of  years 
there  has  been  a  complete  English  rail  and  steamship  line 
around  the  globe.  The  Canadian  Pacific  is  more  than  a 
railway  system.  It  is  part  of  the  strategic  machinery  of 
the  British  Empire.  No  road  constructed  as  it  is  con- 
structed, and  running  through  the  territory  through  which  it  ■ 
runs,  could  pay  as  a  purely  commercial  proposition.  It  is 
heavily  subsidized,  and  it  is  only  a  link  in  the  English  chain 
which  runs  around  the  globe.  Ever  since  the  completion  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Empress  Steamship  line,  the 
tide  of  Oriental  travel  has  been  going  by  way  of  Van- 
couver and  Victoria.  People  are- ticketed  in  England  over 
steamships  sailing  under  the  English  flag  to  New  York  ; 
they  are  ticketed  north  to  Montreal ;  they  are  ticketed  west 
to  Vancouver  ;  they  are  ticketed  west  again  over  the  Em- 
press of  India  line  ;  they  are  ticketed  from  China  or  Japan 
by  the  English  steamers  connecting  with  the  Peninsular  and 
Oriental  lines  ;  they  are  ticketed  from  Singapore,  or  what- 
ever port  they  may  sail  from,  over  the  Peninsular  and  Ori- 
ental lines  to  Europe.  Thus  they  sail  ever  under  the  En- 
glish flag. 

This  is  one  of  the  many  factors  which  have  unfavorably 
affected  San  Francisco  during  the  last  six  years.  The  tide 
of  Oriental  travel  has  been  turned  away  from  us.  How 
many  notable  passengers  do  we  not  hear  of  on  their  way  from 
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the  East  to  the  West,  and  from  the  West  to  the  Orient,  who 
pass  San  Francisco  by,  leaving  us  far  to  the  south.  And 
while  the  actual  passenger  traffic  to  the  Orient  may  not 
affect  us  much,  as  would  freight  traffic,  still  it  is  a  bad  thing 
for  San  Francisco  to  be  side-tracked. 

The  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  will  again  put  San  Francisco 
on  the  great  highway  around  the  globe.  In  addition,  there 
is  a  vast  stretch  of  territory  to  be  opened  up  by  this  Rus- 
sian railroad,  which  will  become  tributary  to  San  Francisco. 
It  is  difficult  to  grasp  the  mineral  wealth  of  Siberia.  There 
are  vast  anthracite  coal-beds  there,  and  mines  of  iron,  of 
quicksilver,  of  copper,  of  silver,  and  of  gold.  Quantities 
of  machinery  will  be  required  for  developing  this  virgin 
country,  and  San  Francisco,  if  she  is  wise,  will  be  the  city 
to  furnish  the  materials  for  this  development. 

So  let  us  hope  that  Prince  Hilkoff's  significant  prophecy, 
"  that  there  would  be  in  the  near  future  a  line  of  twenty-knot 
steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  Vladivostock,"  may 
speedily  come  to  pass. 

Probably  there  never  was  a  year  when  there  was  so  much 
_       „  .    talk  of  enormous  sums    of  money  being 

The   Examiners 

" Popular"  used  for  political  purposes.    Probably  there 

Subscription.  never  was  a  year  when  so  little  money  has 
been  raised  for  political  purposes.  Why  is  this  ?  The  an- 
swer is  easy.  Because  everybody  is  broke.  Why  is  every- 
body broke  ?  The  answer  is  easy.  On  account  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic hard  times.  Therefore  there  is  a  poetic  justice  in 
the  fact  that  while  all  the  parties  are  having  difficulty  in 
raising  funds,  the  Democrats  are  unable  to  raise  any  at 
all. 

In  spite  of  the  feverish  fairy-tales  of  the  Examiner  con- 
cerning the  millions  of  dollars  raised  for  the  Republican 
"  corruption  funds,"  in  the  East  and  elsewhere,  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  has  not  yet  been  able  to  find  these 
millions.  But  while  they  are  poor,  as  compared  with  the 
committees  of  preceding  Presidential  years,  they  are  not  so 
poor  as  is  the  Democratic  National  Committee.  As  for  the 
Democratic  State  Committees,  their  condition  can  be  fitly 
indicated  only  by  the  slang  term  "  flat  broke."  They  have 
not  money  enough  to  pay  office  rent  and  clerk  hire. 

Such  is  the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Democratic  State 
Committee  of  California  that  the  Examiner  has  taken  pity 
upon  it.  It  has  started  a  "  popular  "  subscription  to  raise 
$4,000.  At  the  time  this  paragraph  is  written  the  "  popu- 
lar "  subscription  has  been  running  for  six  days.  At  that 
time  the  sum  raised  by  "  popular  "  subscription  was  $688.50. 
This  is  a  trifle  over  $100  a  day.  The  rich  men  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  are  not  putting  up  anything  this  year  for  the 
Democratic  campaign  fund,  as  they  are  all  in  the  sound- 
money  ranks.  But  although  the  poor  men  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  vastly  outnumber  the  rich  men,  they  must  be 
poorer  than  their  speakers  believed  them  to  be,  when  the 
Democratic  organ  of  the  Democratic  party  of  the  State  of 
California  can  raise  on  a  "  popular "  subscription  only 
$688.50  in  six  days. 

Some  weeks  ago  we  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  actions 
for  libel  are  brought  against  the  proprietors 
Newspaper  of  newspapers  much  more  frequently  than  is 

Libel  Suits.  generally  supposed.  It  is  a  matter  of  policy 
for  the  daily  newspapers  to  suppress  accounts  of  such  cases, 
and  even  the  unending  rivalry  that  leads  them  to  give  undue 
prominence  to  any  news  derogatory  to  a  rival  is  laid  aside  in 
the  common  cause  of  self-protection. 

In  spite  of  this  caution,  however,  it  has  been  found  im- 
possible altogether  to  suppress  the  facts  concerning  recent 
libel  cases  on  this  coast.  Gavin  Dhu  High,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Oakland  Times,  has  just  passed  under  the  discipline 
of  the  courts.  He  made  the  mistake  of  attacking  Mr. 
Dingee,  of  the  Oakland  water  company,  who,  unfortunately 
for  Mr.  High,  was  fully  cognizant  of  his  rights  in  the  matter. 
Mr.  Dingee's  success  in  his  suit  encouraged  other  victims 
of  the  irresponsible  reporters  attached  to  Mr.  High's  paper, 
and  several  other  libel  suits  were  the  result.  One  of  these 
was  ended  last  week  by  Mr.  High  pleading  guilty.  The  ex- 
editor  penitently  observed  that  he  had  desired  to  publish  a 
retraction,  but,  unfortunately,  he  had  then  no  paper  in  which 
to  do  so.     He  has  been  sentenced  to  jail. 

Another  local  case  concerns  a  richer  editor  and  a  more 
prominent  journal.  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  published 
an  article  accusing  Judge  Buck,  of  San  Mateo  County,  of 
conspiring  with  some  of  the  most  prominent  lawyers  in  the 
State  to  secure  fat  fees  out  of  the  Miller  &  Lux  litigation. 
Judge  Buck  has  brought  suit  for  damages  in  the  sum  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  Another  recent  case  was  tried  on  October 
7th,  in  Santa  Cruz.  The  Record  published  an  article  reflect- 
ing upon  the  editor  of  the  Penny  Press,  but  sought  to  evade 
responsibility  by  refraining  from  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  editor  or  of  his  paper.  They  evidently  had  not  studied 
the  subject  with  any  thoroughness,  for  the  books  are  full  of 
decisions  holding  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention   the 


name  of  the  defamed  person,  provided  it  is  clear  that  he  is 
the  person  referred  to. 

In  the  older  parts  of  the  country,  where  people  are  more 
ready  to  resent  an  attack  upon  their  reputations  than  they  are 
here,  the  courts  are  kept  busy  with  libel  cases.  A  fortnight 
ago  we  printed  quite  a  list  of  libel  suits  then  just  brought. 
Since  then  the  following  new  suits  have  been  begun  : 

The  St.  Louis  Republic  is  defendant  in  two  suits  arising  out  of  an 
article  the  heading  to  which  read  "  For  Imaginary  Lots — Gullible 
Barber  Jones  Traded  Away  His  Cozy  Business  on  Market  Street." 

Another  case  arising  out  of  head-lines  is  that  brought  by  J.  B. 
Horn  against  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  which  contained  an  article 
headed  "  Too  Handy  with  a  Goose-Quill — John  B.  Horn  Charged 
with  Forging  Policies." 

The  Baptist  Standard,  of  Waco,  Tex.,  published  an  article  criti- 
cising the  Baptists  of  Paris,  Tex.,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Cranfill,  the  editor, 
who  was  the  Vice-Presidential  candidate  on  the  Prohibition  ticket 
four  years  ago,  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel. 

The  Rev.  J.  Leech  Porter  has  sued  the  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  Post 
Publishing  Company  for  libel,  which  is  alleged  to  be  contained  in  an 
article  describing  a  demand  made  for  his  resignation  by  the  vestry- 
men of  the  church. 

The  editor  of  the  Brighton,  la..  Enterprise  has  been  sued  by  Tyn- 
dale  Palmer  for  libel. 

The  Slovak  v  Amerihe,  of  New  York,  published  an  imaginary  dia- 
logue between  two  characters  called  Raczik  and  Rip,  and  the  editor 
has  been  arrested  for  criminal  libel  on  the  complaint  of  the  Rev. 
Francis  Denes,  the  pastor  of  St.  Elizabeth's  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
who  believes  that  he  was  intended  to  be  represented  by  one  of  the 
characters. 

G.  D.  High,  ex-editor  of  the  Oakland  Times,  has  been  sued  by  an 
Oakland  saloon-keeper  for  printing  libelous  matter  concerning  him. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  has  been  sued  by  Superior  Judge 
Buck,  of  San  Mateo  County,  for  $50,000  damages-for  libel. 

The  editor  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Penny  Press  has  brought  suit  for 
libel  against  the  editor  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Record. 

A.  de  Ymrbide  has  instigated  criminal  proceedings  for  libel  against 
A.  H.  Lewis,  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal. 

La.  Libre  Parole,  of  Montreal,  published  an  article  in  which  vari- 
ous epithets  were  applied  to  J.  I.  Tarte,  the  minister  of  public  works, 
and  the  latter  has  caused  the  arrest  of  the  editor  on  a  charge  of  crim- 
inal libel. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  a  newspaper  can  not 
be  punished  for  libel  for  publishing  the  remarks  made  by 
some  person  at  a  public  meeting  or  in  an  interview.  A  case, 
turning  on  this  point,  was  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Wisconsin  recently.  George  W.  Pratt,  in  a  public  speech, 
declared  that  George  H.  Buckstaff  "  was  intoxicated  four- 
fifths  of  the  time."  The  speech,  including  this  remark,  was 
reported  in  the  Northwestern  and  the  Times,  both  published 
in  Oshkosh.  Buckstaff  brought  suit  for  libel  against  both 
papers,  and  also  against  Pratt.  Pratt  and  the  Times  com- 
promised for  a  cash  solatium,  but  the  Northwestern  fought 
the  case.  In  the  trial  court  the  judge  instructed  the  jury 
that  the  publication  was  libelous,  and  that  the  only  question 
for  them  to  determine  was  the  measure  of  damages.  On 
appeal,  the  supreme  court  sustained  this  interpretation — that 
a  paper  or  a  person  that  publishes  a  false  and  defamatory 
statement  regarding  another  is  equally  liable,  whether  the 
originator  of  the  statement  or  merely  the  medium  through 
which  it  is  passed  on  to  others.  Thus  a  newspaper  that  re- 
publishes a  libelous  article  that  appeared  in  some  other  pub- 
lication is  subject  to  the  same  liability  as  if  it  originated  the 
statement,  and  the  publication  of  a  "  credit "  to  the  original 
does  not  in  any  way  reduce  the  responsibility. 

A  curious  case  of  this  kind  was  decided  some  years  ago 
in  London.  Howard  Paul,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Clover 
Club  in  Philadelphia,  told  a  story  of  Dickens's  second  visit  to 
America,  when  he  was  accompanied  by  a  "  strong,  vigorous, 
able-bodied  compatriot  named  Dolby."  He  quoted  Dickens 
as  saying  of  Dolby  :  "  He  possessed  unlimited  capacity  for 
eating  and  drinking,  and  had  noble  digestive  powers."  Mr. 
Paul  said,  in  conclusion  :  "  Shortly  after  this  I  met  Dolby  at 
a  club,  and  he  was  relatively  a  wreck.  The  incessant 
gorging  and  cocktailing,  whisky-souring,  champagning, 
liquoring,  and  other  alcoholic  frivolities,  had  done  their  fell 
work."  Mr.  Paul's  speech  was  published  in  the  Phila- 
delphia News  and  copied  into  London  Tid-Bits,  whereupon 
Mr.  Dolby  sued  the  proprietor  of  Tid-Bits  for  libel.  Mr. 
Justice  Stephen,  one  of  the  greatest  jurists  England  has  pro- 
duced, charged  the  jury  that  the  article  was  libelous,  and  a 
verdict  for  one  hundred  pounds  in  favor  of  Mr.  Dolby  was 
returned. 

Another  point  concerning  which  confusion  exists  in  connec- 
tion with  the  law  of  libel  is  the  responsibility  of  the  writer 
of  the  libelous  matter.  As  a  general  rule,  such  articles  are 
prepared  by  impecunious  reporters  whose  sense  of  responsi- 
bility is  dulled  by  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  they  can  not 
respond  in  damages.  The  injured  person  is  usually  satisfied 
with  a  civil  suit  against  the  proprietor.  But  the  writer  and 
the  editor  are  equally  responsible,  and  both  should  be  made 
to  suffer.  Where  a  judgment  for  damages  can  not  be  col- 
lected from  them,  they  can  be  punished  criminally,  and  a 
term  of  imprisonment  would  soon  bring  them  to  a  realization 
of  the  responsibility  of  their  position.  A  case  of  this  kind 
has  recently  come  up  in  Washington.  Alfred  Henry  Lewis, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Journal,  sent 
to  that  paper  a  "spicy"  article  concerning  Augustin  de 
Yturbide.  Lewis  has  been  arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal 
libel,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  have  an  opportunity  to  reflect  in 
seclusion  upon  the  hazards  of  sensational  journalism,  while 
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Mr.  Hearst,  his  millionaire  proprietor,  is  threatened  with  a 
damage  suit  by  Yturbide. 

The  most  vicious  feature  of  modern  journalism  is  its 
wanton  way  of  attacking  the  reputations  of  reputable  peo- 
ple without  just  cause.  When  such  an  attack  has  been 
made,  adequate  reparation  is  almost  impossible.  A  re- 
traction is  not  seen  by  all  who  have  read  the  original 
charge,  and  those  who  do  see  it  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that 
there  must  have  been  some  cause  for  the  original  attack.  If 
people  generally  understood  their  rights  better,  there  would 
be  more  libel  suits  brought.  Now  that  newspaper  publish- 
ing has  become  a  pastime  of  millionaires,  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  funds  in  sight  to  satisfy  judgment  in  a  civil  damage 
suit  against  the  proprietor,  and  the  injured  feelings  of  the 
libeled  person  can  be  soothed  by  a  criminal  suit  which  will 
send  the  writer  or  the  reporter  to  jaiL 

This  journal  has  frequently  commented  on  the  lax  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  justice  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  often  pointed  out  the  differ- 
ence between  the  criminal  courts  of  Europe 
and  those  of  this  country.  We  have  so  often  shown  how 
sharply  and  quickly  the  rod  of  justice  falls  in  Europe,  and 
how  it  wavers  in  this  country,  that  we  may  have  been  at 
times  open  to  the  charge  of  lack  of  patriotism.  But  the 
Argonaut  does  not  believe  in  defending  things  that  are  in- 
defensible simply  because  they  are  American.  When  justice 
in  our  criminal  courts  shall  be  administered  with  the  swift- 
ness and  severity  which  prevail  in  older  countries,  it  will  be 
a  good  day  for  the  United  States. 

The  many  times  that  we  have  drawn  unfavorable  parallels 
between  the  criminal  courts  of  this  and  other  countries  are 
brought  to  -mind  now  by  the  distressing  case  of  the  San 
Franciscans  who  are  detained  in  London.  We  have  the 
utmost  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate  Mr.  Castle  and  his  wife, 
and  we  trust  that  he  may  be  speedily  cleared  of  the  charge 
which  hangs  over  his  head,  and  that  his  unhappy  wife,  if 
she  be  proved  to  be  of  unbalanced  mind,  may  be  so  de- 
clared by  the  courts.  But  this  case  proves  what  we  have  so 
often  said — that  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  criminal 
courts  of  European  countries  is  far  more  even-handed  than 
that  which  prevails  in  our  courts  here.  Suppose,  purely  for 
purposes  of  argument,  that  people  of  equal  standing  with 
the  Castles  had  been  arrested  on  a  similar  charge  in  any  city 
of  the  United  States.  Suppose  a  similar  amount  of  pres- 
sure had  beeen  brought  to  bear  upon  the  courts, 
through  the  leading  merchants,  the  leading  bankers,  and 
the  leading  professional  men  of  the  city  where  the  arrest 
took  place.  Suppose  that  the  Department  of  State 
had  also  intervened  to  shield  the  prisoners.  Suppose 
I  that  these  prisoners  had  been  people  of  large  wealth  and  of 
]  good  social  position  in  the  city  whence  they  came.  How 
long  would  they  have  been  detained  in  any  city  of  the  United 
Slates  by  any  criminaf  judge  in  the  United  States  ?  Not 
twenty-four  hours — not  twelve  hours — not  one  hour.  Yet 
these  people  in  London — with  every7  possible  pressure  brought 
to  bear  to  save  them  or  at  least  to  secure  bail  for  them — 
were  forced  to  remain  in  jail  for  a  week,  and  then  were  ad- 
mitted to  bail  only  because  the  public  prosecutor  and  the 
inspector  of  detectives  refused,  through  sympathy,  to  oppose 
bail.  Even  then  the  magistrate  fixed  the  bail  at  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars — a  sum  which  in  the  United  States  would 
be  considered  large  for  the  president  of  a  corporation  who 
[  had  stolen  all  the  corporate  funds. 

It  is  said  that  this  London  magistrate  believes  that  people 
of  wealth,  position,  and  education  deserve  severer  punish- 
ment than  those  of  lesser  opportunities,  and  that  people  of 
{  wealth  should  be  placed  under  heavier  bail  than  people  who 
are  poor.  Such  views  as  this  are  so  contrary  to  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  criminal  courts  of  the  United  States  that  they 
almost  startle  an  American.  Yet  who  can  say  that  they  are 
wrong  ?  Despite  the  sympathy  all  San  Franciscans  feel  for 
their  townspeople  who  have  been  forced  to  stand  in  the 
prisoner's  dock  of  a  London  criminal  court,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  conduct  of  the  magistrate  and  officers  of  that  court, 
up  to  date,  have  created  in  the  minds  of  all  fair-minded  San 
Franciscans  a  sentiment  of  the  most  profound  respect. 


There  are  many  of  those  who  advocate  the  free  coinage  of 

borrowing  Monev   silver  who  base  their  advocacy  solely  upon 
and  the  supposition  that  gold  has  appreciated 

Borrowing  Land.     jn   va[Ug   during   the  last  few  years,  and 
that  its  purchasing  power  is  greater  to-day  than   it  was  five 
or  ten  years  ago.     With  the  correspondent  whose  questions 
received  attention  in  these  columns  a  few  weeks  ago,  they 
claim  that  an  equitable  settlement  of  a  debt  is  a  sum  which 
will  purchase  the  same  commodities  which  the  face  of  the 
debt  would  have  purchased  at  the  time  the  debt  was  con- 
tracted.    This  position  we  controverted  at  the  time. 
Bulletin  later  quoted  the  answer  we  then  gave,  and 
spondent  takes  issue  with  that  journal  on  that  point. 
The  position  of  the  Argonaut  on  this  question 
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stated,  because,  as  we  then  showed,  the  assumption  that 
silver  will  purchase  as  much  to-day  as  gold  would  ten  or 
twenty-five  years  ago  is  erroneous.  It  may,  perhaps,  be 
well  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bulletin  and  its  correspondent,  to 
state  the  views  of  the  Argonaut  more  at  length.  The  bor- 
rower of  money  does  not  benefit  from  the  appreciation  of 
the  money,  because  no  money  is  of  any  value  except  with 
reference  to  what  it  will  purchase.  When  a  man  borrows 
money,  he  simply  borrows  the  use  of  the  property  of  an- 
other man  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  If  that  property 
appreciates  in  value  during  that  time,  the  owner  gets  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  it  is  right  that  he  should.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  if  that  property  increases  in  usefulness  during 
the  period  that  it  is  loaned,  the  borrower  gets  increased 
utility  from  it,  and,  in  that  way,  he  receives  a  benefit  during 
the  period  of  the  loan. 

This  is  true  not  only  of  money,  but  of  all  kinds  of  prop- 
erty. Let  us  suppose  that  Capitalist  A.  owns  a  piece  of 
land.  He  enters  into  a  contract  with  B.  to  lease  the  prop- 
erty to  the  latter  for  a  term  of  ten  years  at  a  certain  rental. 
Let  us  further  suppose  that  through  the  development  of  the 
business  of  the  community,  the  value  of  all  property  is  in- 
creased and  rentals  are  advanced  until,  after  the  term  of  the 
lease  is  ended,  the  rental  value  of  the  land  is  twice  what  it 
was  at  the  time  the  lease  was  made.  This  increase  in  rent 
would  not  be  accomplished  by  one  sudden  bound  ;  it  would 
be  a  steady  rise  in  value  covering  the  whole  or  the  greater 
part  of  the  ten  years.  As  rents  increased  the  lessee  could 
sublet  the  whole  or  portions  of  the  land  for  an  advance 
upon  the  rent  he  was  paying,  or,  if  he  wished  to  use  the 
whole  of  the  land,  he  would  be  getting  it  for  a  rental  less 
than  he  would  have  to  pay  for  other  premises.  If  he  used 
the  whole  property  himself,  he  would  have  an  advantage 
over  his  competitors  in  business,  being  able  to  undersell 
them,  or  to  make  a  higher  rate  of  profit  if  he  charged  the 
same  prices  as  they  did.  In  either  case  he  would  clearly  be 
receiving  the  whole  benefit  from  the  appreciation  of  A.'s 
property,  and  he  would  continue  to  receive  that  benefit  as 
long  as  the  lease  lasted.  When  the  lease  ended,  he  would 
be  considered  crazy  or  dishonest  if  he  attempted  to  surren- 
der only  one-half  of  the  land  to  A.  upon  the  plea  that  the 
half  would  bring  as  much  rental  as  the  whole  of  the  land 
would  have  brought  at  the  time  the  lease  was  entered 
into. 

The  same  principles  and  considerations  apply  when  the 
property  leased  or  borrowed  is  money  instead  of  land.  For 
the  use  of  money  you  pay  interest1,  for  the  use  of  land  you 
pay  rent.  There  is  no  more  reason  why  the  borrower  should 
retain  one-half  of  the  owner's  property  in  returning  borrowed 
land  than  that  he  should  retain  one-half  of  the  owner's 
property  in  returning  borrowed  money. 


A  fortnight  ago  the  Argonaut  noted  with  much  interest  that 

ATradbs-Usion  the  Chicag°  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly 
Report  on  had  sent  a  committee   to  Mexico  to  investi- 

Mexico.  gate  the  condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in 

that  country  as  affected  by  the  free-silver  system  prevailing 
there.  As  we  stated  at  the  time,  the  committee  consisted 
of  two  workingmen,  P.  J.  Maas,  a  printer,  and  Patrick  En- 
right,  an  iron-molder.  We  remarked  that  we  hoped  this 
committee  would  make  a  fair,  free,  and  unbiased  report. 
They  have  returned,  and  we  have  carefully  read  their  re- 
port, which  was  submitted  to  the  Trade  and  Labor  Assembly 
meeting  on  October  10th.  Messrs.  Maas  and  Enright  have 
made  a  minute  study  of  the  wages  paid  to  workingmen  in 
Mexico,  from  the  highest  type  of  skilled  labor — that  of  loco- 
motive engineers — to  the  fieones  and  cargadores  carrying  bur- 
dens on  their  backs.  But  these  two  committeemen  have  not 
had  the  courage  of  their  convictions.  Reading  between  the 
lines  of  their  report,  it  is  very  evident  what  they  believe,  but 
they  do  not  say  it.  They  have  returned  from  a  country 
where  common  laborers  work  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  hours, 
where  they  live  in  huts  made  of  mud  bricks,  where  they  re- 
ceive from  twenty-five  to  thirty-seven  and  one-half  cents  per 
day  in  Mexican  silver,  and  where  their  food  consists  of 
beans  and  corn-meal.  Right  across  the  Rio  Grande,  in  the 
American  city  of  El  Paso,  these  same  committeemen  found 
American  laborers  living  in  well-built  houses,  with  all  of  the 
comforts  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  Yet  there  is  not 
a  word  or  a  line  in  the  lengthy  report  of  this  committee 
which  implies  that  -the  silver  monometallism  of  Mexico  has 
anything  to  do  with  the  wages  of  labor. 

The  report  closes  with  a  vague  and  sophomorical  flourish 
concerning  the  condition  of  the  American  workingmen,  and 
the  recommendation  that  they  "  should  exercise  with  great 
care  such  principles  as  will  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number  irrespective  of  party  politics  or  the  machinery  of 
either  party."  Very  good.  But  how  are  American  work- 
ingmen going  to  tell  what  monetary  system  will  accomplish 
""iae  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number  "?  Is  it  the  free- 
ilver  system?  Has  it  done  such  good  to  Mexican  wcrking- 
7.  en?  Will  it  do  such  good  \i  introduced  here  ?  Will  it, 
as  it  does  in   Mexico,  cause   labor  to   become  cheaper  as 


capitalists  become  richer?  These  are  the  questions  which 
these  committeemen  were  sent  to  Mexico  to  answer.  They 
have  returned  and  left  them  unanswered.     Why  ? 


There  is  one  confusion  of  thought  that  runs  through  the 

~  utterances  of  all  the  advocates  of  the  free 

Congressman 

Maguire's  Silver  coinage  of  silver.  They  assume  that  free 
Sophistries.  coinage  will  have  two  opposite  and  radically 

inconsistent  results,  and  they  base  their  arguments  upon  the 
simultaneous  occurrence  of  these  two  results.  At  one  time 
they  urge  that  free  coinage  will  raise  the  price  of  silver  to  a 
parity  with  gold — that  is,  that  one  ounce  of  silver  bullion  will 
be  worth  $1.29.  If  this  should  happen,  it  is  clear  that  the 
silver  dollar  would  be  worth  just  as  much  as  a  gold  dollar. 
It  would  buy  as  much  wheat,  or  cotton,  or  clothing,  or  food 
as  a  gold  dollar — no  more  and  no  less.  How,  then,  would 
free  coinage  affect  prices  ?  Goods  would  be  purchased  with 
either  silver  or  gold,  but  the  prices  of  goods  would  remain 
unchanged.  On  the  other  hand,  if  free  coinage  should  not 
raise  the  price  of  silver  bullion,  the  prices  of  all  goods 
would  be  quoted  in  terms  of  silver  after  the  re-adjustment 
had  been  completed,  and,  as  silver  would  be  less  in  value 
than  gold,  all  prices  would  rise.  But  here  again  another 
question  arises.  If  all  prices  rose  proportionately,  where 
would  be  the  advantage  to  anybody  ? 

This  brings  us  to  the  fundamental  error  of  the  silver  ad- 
vocates. They  assume  that  everybody  is  working  for 
money,  and  not  for  the  things  that  money  will  buy.  De- 
prive money  of  its  power  to  purchase  those  articles  that  feed 
the  body  and  the  mind,  and  how  long  would  men  work,  even 
for  twenty  or  thirty  dollars  a  day  ? 

Congressman  Maguire  has  been  delivering  speeches 
throughout  the  State  during  the  last  month,  and  in  these 
speeches  this  same  fundamental  error  is  seen.  His  indict- 
ment of  the  gold  standard  is  that  it  is  a  monopoly,  and  that 
it  is  insufficient  in  volume  for  the  uses  of  money.  In  sup- 
port of  the  first  proposition  he  cites  the  case  of  the  Morgan 
syndicate,  to  which  sixty  millions  of  dollars  of  United 
States  bonds  were  sold  in  February,  1895.  According  to 
his  statement,  the  syndicate  forced  the  administration  to  sell 
the  bonds  to  them  by  a  threat  of  drawing  the  gold  out  of 
the  Treasury  by  presenting  Treasury  notes  for  redemption 
in  gold  if  the  bonds  were  placed  elsewhere.  Thus,  Judge 
Maguire  claims,  "  a  dozen  men  were  able  to  lay  their  hands 
upon  the  throat  of  a  great  government."  And  this  situation 
arose  "  because  of  the  attempt  to  maintain  the  gold  stand- 
ard." 

But  why  did  the  administration  need  this  sixty  millions  of 
dollars  ?  As  we  have  pointed  out  in  these  columns,  the 
deficit  in  the  Treasury  was  not  caused  by  a  scarcity  of  gold, 
but  by  a  scarcity  of  revenue.  The  Democratic  tariff  law 
decreased  the  receipts  of  the  government,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  attempt  to  sustain  the  price  of  silver,  which  utterly 
failed,  increased  the  expenses.  The  purchases  of  silver 
under  the  Bland-Allison  and  Sherman  laws  cost  the  govern- 
ment nearly  twice  the  sum  that  has  been  raised  by  the  issue 
of  bonds.  The  threat  of  the  syndicate  was  effective,  be- 
cause of  the  provision  in  the  Sherman  law  requiring  the 
government  to  maintain  the  silver  dollars  at  par.  It  was 
therefore  the  attempt  to  maintain  silver  and  not  gold  that 
enabled  a  dozen  men  to  clutch  seventy  millions  of  people  by 
the  throat. 

The  idea  that  the  people  are  working  for  money,  and  not 
for  the  things  that  money  will  buy,  is  shown  in  Judge 
Maguire's  claim  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  circulating  me- 
dium, and  that  everybody  would  be  better  off  were  the  vol- 
ume of  money  increased.  If  prices  have  been  falling  be- 
cause of  the  scarcity  of  money,  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  money  would  result  in  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
prices  of  all  commodities  ;  all  would  be  affected  alike.  The 
laborer  who  received  twice  as  much  for  his  labor  would  pay 
twice  as  much  for  the  things  he  bought.  The  farmer,  who 
required  to  mortgage  his  farm  to  make  improvements  and 
purchase  farming  implements,  would  have  to  borrow  twice 
as  much  money  and  pay  twice  as  much  interest.  The  man 
who  wanted  money  would,  as  at  present,  have  to  give  an 
equivalent  in  labor,  goods,  or  security. 

With  shallow  sophistry,  Judge  Maguire  brushes  aside  the 
danger  of  an  influx  of  silver  from  foreign  countries.  The 
foreign  owners  of  silver,  he  says,  could  do  one  of  three 
things  :  they  could  bring  the  silver  here,  have  it  coined, 
and  ship  it  back  ;  or  they  might  give  it  to  us  and  take 
nothing  in  return  ;  or  they  might  spend  it  here  to  purchase 
our  goods.  In  any  case,  we  would  not  be  harmed,  and 
under  the  second  and  third  suppositions  we  would  be  bene- 
fited. Is  Judge  Maguire  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
fourth  use  to  which  they  could  put  their  silver  ?  At  present 
quotations  the  silver  in  a  dollar  is  worth  very  nearly  fifty 
cents.  Under  free  coinage  it  would  be  worth,  when  coined, 
one  dollar  in  this  country  but  only  fifty  cents  in  Europe. 
European  holders  could  send  their  silver  here,  have  it 
coined,  and  exchange  it,  not  for  goods,  but  for  gold,  which 
would  be  worth  one  hundred  cents  in  Europe.     The  stock 


of  gold  coin  in  this  country  is  now  about  $600,000,000,  and 
on  this  there  would  be  a  profit  of  $300,000,000  to  the 
foreign  countries.  The  United  States  produces  annually 
from  $30,000,000  to  $35,000,000  in  gold.  This  would 
represent  a  profit  of  between  $15,000,000  and  $17,500,000 
to  these  foreign  countries  each  year,  for  which  this  country 
would  get  nothing. 

In  speaking  of  the  gold-standard  men,  Judge  Maguire 
displays  an  ignorance  of  the  principle  of  banking  and  the 
methods  of  business  that  should  disqualify  him  as  an 
authority  on  financial  questions.  He  speaks  of  them 
as  if  their  prosperity  was  in  proportion  to  the  mis- 
fortunes of  others.  The  laboring  men  and  the  middle 
classes  admit,  he  says,  that  they  want  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  order  to  improve  their  condition,  but  the  rich  men 
declare  that  their  only  interest  in  the  gold  standard  is  to 
benefit  the  workingmen.  This  statement  is  an  appeal  to 
class  prejudices.  The  rich  man,  as  well  as  the  poor 
man,  is  seeking  to  better  his  condition.  He  knows  that 
he  can  not  accomplish  this  aim  in  a  community  that  is 
not  prosperous.  When  the  laborer  is  out  of  employment, 
the  rich  man's  capital  is  idle.  The  more  prosperous  the 
masses  become,  the  more  business  is  extended  and  the 
more  demand  there  is  for  capital.  The  idea  that  the  bank- 
ers are  benefited  by  anything  that  will  injure  the  laborer  is 
born  of  an  ignorance  of  the  functions  of  banking  institu- 
tions. Bankers  do  not  compel  people  to  borrow  money 
from  them.  When  a  man  thinks  he  can  profitably  utilize 
more  money  in  his  business  than  he  has,  he  goes  to  his 
banker  and  borrows  the  necessary  money,  agreeing  to  pay 
the  banker  a  portion  of  the  increased  profits  in  the  form  of 
interest.  If  his  increased  profits  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  the  interest,  he  was  foolish  to  borrow  the  money,  but  it 
is  surely  no  fault  of  the  banker's,  and  should  the  man  fail  in 
business,  the  banker  would  lose  the  money  that  he  loaned. 

Judge  Maguire  is  one  of  the  very  few  Democratic  speak- 
ers on  this  coast  who  attempt  to  discuss  the  silver  question 
from  a  common-sense  standpoint  instead  of  the  hysterical 
Bryan  one.  But  shrewd  a  speaker  as  he  is,  his  utter  failure 
to  make  out  a  case  shows  how  bad  his  case  is. 


The  last  Republican  board  of  school  directors  which  San 
The  Last  Francisco  had  was  in  1885-86.     It  was  one 

Republican  of  the   best  school   boards  we   ever    had. 

School  Board.  ffe  DOar(j  0f  SUpervisors  were  then  asked 
to  appropriate  only  $772,000  a  year  for  the  support  of  the 
schools.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  then  32,183 
pupils.  The  cost  has  been  increasing  every  year  since  for 
the  support  of  our  schools,  until  for  the  years  1896-97  the 
amount  appropriated  has  been  raised  to  $1,200,000,  an  in- 
crease of  $428,000,  while  the  average  daily  attendance  has 
increased  only  1,325  pupils.  This  amounts  to  $323  per 
annum  for  each  additional  pupil — about  one  dollar  and  a 
half  per  school  day.  This  seems  high.  It  is  more  than 
many  of  their  fathers  will  earn  per  day  if  Bryan  is  elected. 

Among  the  candidates  for  school  director  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  this  year  is  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane.  Dr.  Deane  was  a 
prominent  member  in  this  famous  boar'1  of  which  we  speak, 
the  last  Republican  board.  He  was  a  worthy  member  of  a 
worthy  board.  He  was  the  chairman  of  the  classification 
committee.  He  introduced  the  fire  drill  in  the  schools, 
abolished  corporal  punishment  in  the  class-rooms,  reorgan- 
ized the  Boys'  High  School — which  until  his  time  was  a  dis- 
grace and  scandal  in  this  community — and  was  altogether 
one  of  the  most  active  and  valuable  school  directors  San 
Francisco  ever  had. 

We  hope  the  board  to  be  elected  will  be  as  intelligent  and 
as  economical  as  the  Republican  school  board  of  1885-86. 
One  way  to  make  it  so  will  be  to  elect  one  of  the  survivors 
of  that  famous  board.  We  should  advise  all  those  who  be- 
lieve in  honest  and  economical  administration  of  the  school 
department  to  vote  for  Dr.  Deane. 


Recently  the  editor  of  Printers'  Ink,  while  in  a  fishing-camp 
T  s  nding  w'tb  several  advertising  experts,  asked  (ac- 
op  the  cording  to  the  New  York  Bookseller,  News- 

"Argonaut."  dealer  and  Stationer  of  September  1st)  for 
a  list  of  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  popular  family  periodi- 
cals. The  list  which  was  accorded  first  place  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Harper's  Magazine,  The  Outlook, 

Review  of  Reviews,  McClure's  Magazine, 

Delineator,  The  Nation, 

Scientific  American,  Public  Opinion, 

Youth's  Companion,  The  Argonaut. 

It  can  not  but  be  gratifying  to  us  to  find  the  Argonaut  in 
this  list.  It  is  the  only  journal  in  the  list  that  is  published 
in  San  Francisco  ;  it  is  the  only  journal  in  the  list  that  is 
published  in  California  ;  it  is  the  only  journal  in  the  list  that 
is  published  in  the  West.  In  fact,  it  is  the  only  journal  pub- 
lished this  side  of  New  York  that  is  accorded  by  these  ad- 
vertising experts  a  place  among  "  the  most  popular  family 
periodicals." 


October  19,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    PROMPTER'S    STORY. 


A  Glimpse  Behind  the  Scenes  in  French  Theatrical  Life. 


A  matter  of  business  took  me  to  the  theatre.  It  con- 
cerned, as  nearly  as  I  can  remember — but  why  not  confess 
that  I  remember  it  perfectly  ?  I  went  there  to  claim  a  manu- 
script that  I  had  left  several  weeks  before.  I  arrived  just 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act  of  the  new  piece.  The  actors 
coming  from  the  stage  hurried  into  the  corridor  that  led  to 
their  dressing-rooms  ;  and  through  the  door  communicating 
with  the  front  of  the  house  the  manager  appeared,  followed 
by  two  or  three  persons.  I  went  to  him  and  explained  the 
object  of  my  visit. 

"Your  manuscript?"  he  repeated.  "Have  I  a  manu- 
script of  yours  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  remember  it  ?    It  was  the  piece  in  which " 

"  Ah,  yes — your  little  comedy.  Ask  Roseval.  I  gave 
him  a  package  of  manuscripts  just  now,  and  yours  must  be 
among  them,"  and  the  manager  went  his  way,  calling  back 
to  me  :   "  See  Roseval,  my  dear  fellow,  see  Roseval !  " 

A  scene  rising  suddenly  between  us  prevented  me  from 
following  him.  I  started  back,  and  almost  bumped  into  a 
scene-shifter  who  was  carrying  a  practical  rock  to  put  on  in 
the  next  act.  I  avoided  him,  and  called  out  "M.  Rose- 
val?" but  he  was  already  gone,  and  it  was  one  of  his  com- 
rades who  replied  :  "  M.  Roseval,  the  prompter  ?  Here  he 
comes  now — the  little  man  with  the  beard." 

I  approached  the  individual  who  was  thus  pointed  out  to 
me.  He  had  a  beard,  to  be  sure,  but  such  a  poor  little 
beard — gray,  sparse,  and  ill-kempt,  on  a  pale  face  lined  with 
care. 

"Have  I  the  honor  of  addressing  M.  Roseval?" 

"  Yes,  yes,"  he  said,  with  an  uneasy  and  hurried  air ; 
"  what  is  it  ? " 

"  I  have  come  to  claim  a  manuscript " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  M.  Roseval  interrupted.  "  If  you  will  wait  a 
moment,"  and,  apostrophizing  some  one  behind  him,  "  have 
you  rung  the  bells,  Juneau  ?  " 

"  Twice." 

"  Is  Mme.  Albans  ready  ?  " 

"  No,  but  she  says  she  has  plenty  of  time." 

"  Oh,  that  woman  !  "  cried  M.  Roseval.  "  She's  begin- 
ning again.  Run  and  tell  her — no,  stop — I'll  go  myself," 
and  he  hurried  down  the  corridor.  As  he  disappeared  in 
one  direction,  the  manager  came  up  from  the  other  :  "  Well, 
when  is  it  going  to  begin  ?     Roseval  !     Where  is  Roseval?  " 

Whoever  had  heard  the  tone  of  that  phrase  would  have 
recognized  in  it  the  voice  of  the  master.  Roseval  heard  it 
from  afar,  and,  running  up  out  of  breath,  exclaimed  :  "  Here 
I  am,  sir,  here  I  am." 

"  '  Here  I  am,  sir,  here  I  am,'  "  mimicked  the  manager, 
in  a  whining  voice.  Then  he  added,  dryly,  in  his  ordinary 
tone  :  "  Are  we  going  to  have  the  rest  of  it  to-night,  or  not 
till  to-morrow  ?  " 

The  stage-manager  mumbled  that  Mme.  Albans  was  not 
ready  yet. 

'  She  would  be,"  replied  the  manager,  "  if  you  had  kept 
an  eye  on  her." 

"  But,  sir " 

"  Come,  come,  no  remarks.  Get  them  on  the  stage,  and 
let's  begin." 

At  this  there  was  a  great  silence.  The  manager,  passing 
before  a  group  of  respectful  chorus-girls,  brusquely  opened 
the  door  of  his  box.  The  prompter  cried  :  "  Ready  !  "  the 
curtain  rose,  and  Mme.  Albans  emerged  upon  the  stage. 

I  had  taken  my  stand  a  little  to  one  side.  Roseval 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  me  completely.  With  his  ear 
cocked  toward  the  stage,  his  right  hand  on  the  knob  of  the 
door  through  which  Mme.  Albans  had  just  passed,  he  held 
in  his  left  hand  a  manuscript  in  which  he  attentively  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  piece  on  the  stage. 

All  at  once  he  saw  me.     "  Excuse  me,"  said  he  in  a  low 

voice,  "  but   I   can  not  budge  from  here.     I  have  to " 

He  suddenly  sprang  aside,  at  the  same  time  opening  the 
duor  for  the  majestic  passage  of  Mme.  Albans. 

"  What  a  fool  of  an  audience  !  "  exclaimed  the  actress, 
as  soon  as  the  door  was  closed.  "  They  don't  take  a  single 
one  of  my  points  "  ;  then  suddenly  :  "  By  the  way,  I'll  wager 
you  have  forgotten  my  powder." 

"  No,  madam,  I  have  it  with  me,"  Roseval  replied,  draw- 
ing from  his  pocket  a  little  box  wrapped  in  paper,  which  he 
presented  to  the  famous  comedienne.  But  almost  irrimedi- 
ately  he  added  "  Oh,  excuse  me,  I  am  mistaken,"  drawing 
another  object  from  his  pocket.  "  Here  it  is,  this  is  yours," 
and,  taking  back  the  package  Mme.  Albans  was  beginning 
to  unwrap,  he  explained  "  This  is  some  bonbons  for  my 
little  girl." 

"  Bonbons,  eh  ?  You  will  spoil  your  little  girl,"  said  the 
actress,  with  a  smile. 

"  But  how  can  I  help  it  ? "  the  old  prompter  sighed. 
"  When  the  child  is  sick " 

"  You  have  a  sick  child  ?  "  I  asked,  interrupting. 

"  Yes,  sir  ;  it's  my  little  girl — the  second  one.  She  has 
had  typhoid  fever." 

"Who?"  exclaimed  a  voice  near  us.  "Who  has  had 
typhoid  fever?  " 

I  looked  at  the  person  who  had  so  abruptly  joined  in  the 
conversation,  and  recognized  Floriac.  Planted  before  the 
door  through  which  he  was  to  make  his  entrance,  the  amiable 
young  leading  man  tightened  with  an  effort  the  buckle  of  the 
pearl-gray  breeches,  which  constituted,  to  his  mind,  one  of 
the  most  important  features  of  his  role. 

"  I  was  speaking  of  my  daughter,"  Roseval  replied.  "  She 
has  been  very  sick.  She's  much  better  now,  but  the  doctor 
says  we  must  be  very  careful.     A  relapse  would  be  serious." 

"Assuredly,"  replied  Floriac,  with  a  judicial  air.     "You 
must  be  very  careful."     Then,  "  By  Jove !  "  he  cried,  sud- 
denly, "  where  is  my  whip  ?  " 
The  prompter  trembled.     "  What  !     Hasn't  Lucien  given 
;  it  to  you?" 

"  You  can  see  for  yourself,"  returned  the  furious  actor  ; 


Ih    a   sad 
No,    it  was    the    day 
I  was  alone   with  her. 


and,  turning  to  me  :  "  No  whip,  and  it's  my  time  to  go  on  ! 
Ah,  what  a  theatre  this  is,  sir — what  a  theatre  ! " 

The  unfortunate  young  leading  man  had  not  time  to  ex- 
press his  indignation.  Roseval,  who  at  the  first  word  had 
flown  down  the  corridor,  now  returned  with  a  magnificent 
whip.  Floriac  seized  it,  flung  open  the  two  wings  of  the 
door  by  which  he  was  to  enter,  and,  changing  his  expression 
with  astonishing  swiftness,  said,  with  an  ironic  and  joyous 
accent  that  still  rings  in  my  ear  :  "  I  have  not  kept  you 
waiting,  countess?" 

That  was  all  I  heard.  Roseval  gently  closed  the  door 
that  Floriac  had  left  open  behind  him,  and  I  was  alone 
again  with  the  old  prompter. 

"  You  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  everything,"  I  remarked. 

"  Yes,  on  everything,"  replied  Roseval.  "  This  one  is 
not  ready,  that  one  is  lounging  in  the  greenroom  and  misses 
his  entrance,  a  third  mistakes  his  cue  and  goes  on  too  soon 
— to  say  nothing  of  looking  out  for  the  propenies  and 
everything  else.  Oh,  I  assure  you  I  have  plenty  10  do. 
Just  ask  the  manager.  He  had  a  great  time  replacing  me 
the  other  day." 

"  You  had  a  holiday  ?" 

"A  holiday!"  repeated  the  old  prompter, 
smile.  "  I  don't  have  holidays, 
when  my  little  one  was  so  sick. 
Her  older  sister,  who  is  an  apprentice,  had  not  yet  come 
back  from  her  work.  Well,  I  stayed  there.  I  sent  word 
that  I  had  sprained  my  ankle.  The  doctor,  a  good  fellow, 
helped  me  out,  and  it  was  all  right.     Otherwise " 

"  You  think  the  real  reason  would  not  have  been  accepted 
as  an  excuse  for  your  absence?" 

"  Gracious,  no  !  The  manager  does  not  want  excuses. 
The  performances  have  to  go  on.  Fortunately,  the  next  day 
my  daughter  was  b*etter  ;  otherwise,  I  would  have  had  to 
choose  between  her  and  my  place.     And  I  need  my  place." 

"  How  old  is  your  older  daughter  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  She  is  fourteen,  the  second  is  twelve,  and  my  youngest 
is  a  boy  of  ten.  He  is  the  head  of  his  class.  Pretty  good 
for  a  little  fellow  of  his  age,  eh  ?  And  he  recites  his  pieces 
very  prettily." 

"Then  his  career  is  cut  out  for  him.  You  will  make  an 
actor  of  him." 

"  No,  no,  never  1 "  Roseval  replied,  with  a  shake  of  his 
head.     "Anything  but  an  actor." 

"Why  not,  if  he  has  natural  ability?" 

"  But  I  had  natural  ability  myself,  sir." 

I  could  not  repress  a  smile. 

"  That  astonishes  you,  eh  ?  "  the  prompter  said,  bitterly. 
"  It  is  true,  nevertheless.  I  took  the  second  prize  in  tragedy 
at  the  Conservatoire,  and  everybody  said  I  deserved  the 
first.  I,  who  am  speaking  to  you  now,  sir,  have  played  with 
Rachel." 

"  With  Rachel !  " 

"  Not  at  the  Theatre  Francais,  but  in  a  drawing-room  be- 
fore the  highest  society.  Rachel  needed  some  one  to  act  a 
scene  with  her,  and  naturally  she  thought  of  me.  I  can 
hear  her  still  in  '  Horace '  " — here  Roseval  hurried  off  to  a 
corner  where  stood  a  kind  of  little  two-wheeled  chariot. 
Seizing  the  pole,  he  pushed  it  vigorously  before  him  to  the 
other  end  of  the  corridor  and  back.  "  It  is  Floriac's  car- 
riage," he  explained,  simply. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  he  came  on  horseback." 

"  Yes,  on  account  of  his  whip.  Did  you  notice  how  he 
carried  his  whip  ?  He  would  not  have  played  the  role  but 
for  that,  and  had  two  of  his  phrases  changed  to  explain  that 
a  carriage  awaits  him  at  the  park-gates.  The  carriage  is  in- 
dispensable, for  he  has  to  carry  off  the  countess  in  it,  and  it 
must  break  down  presently  when  they  are  surprised  by  the 
storm.     But  I  was  interrupted.     What  was  I  saying  ?  " 

"You  were  telling  me  of  your  success  in  tragedy." 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  played  tragedy  in  those  days.  But  as  I 
could  not  get  on  at  the  Theatre-Francais  and  was  offered  a 
fairly  good  engagement  at  the  Odeon,  I  devoted  myself  to 
drama.  I  have  created  some  very  important  roles  with  great 
success.  It  was  success  that  killed  me.  After  having 
played  Fontenoy  in  '  Les  Forcats '  more  than  thirty  times  in 
Paris,  I  had  to  play  it  everywhere  in  the  provinces.  It  was 
very  unfortunate.  When  you  are  made  too  much  of  in  the 
provinces  you  stay  there,"  and  meanwhile  some  one  takes  your 
place  here.  And  then  time  passes,  and  you  marry.  That  is 
what  I  did."  Here  Roseval's  voice  changed.  He  continued 
in  a  tone  that  he  tried  to  make  debonair:  "  A  love-match, 
sir — would  you  believe  it  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  "  said  I.     "  Actors  make  many  conquests." 

"  It  was  easy  enough,  in  fact,"  he  replied,  sadly.  "  She 
was  the  daughter  of  one  of  my  old  comrades,  an  orphan 
without  a  penny.  I  almost  brought  her  up.  I  fed  her,  I 
clothed  her,  I  taught  her  all  I  knew — more  than  I  knew — 
and  one  day  I  asked  her  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Is  she  dead  ? " 
■    The  old  prompter  looked  at  me  fixedly.     "  No,  sir,  she 
left  me."     As  he  said  this  he  seized  a  piece  of  sheet-iron 
that  was  leaning  against  a  scene  and  shook   it  violently.     It 
was  the  storm  he  had  spoken  of. 

"  That  storm  comes  in  very  pat,"  said  he,  putting  the  iron 
back  in  its  place,  "just  as  I  was  telling  you  of  my  marital 
misfortunes.  You  can  imagine  the  storm  bursting  on  my 
head.  Mme.  Roseval  disappeared,  one  fine  evening,  with 
one  of  our  most  faithful  patrons,  and  I  found  myself  the 
next  day  with  three  children  on  my  hands."  He  went  over 
to  a  wooden  stand  supporting  the  axle  of  a  cylinder, 
over  which  hung  a  piece  of  silk.  "  The  wind  now,"  said 
he,  and  turning  a  crank,  the  friction  of  the  silk  against  the 
cylinder  produced  a  sound  like  the  rustling  of  the  wind. 

"I  fell  ill,"  he  continued,  "and  when  I  left  the  hospital 
three  months  later,  I  had  lost  most  of  my  hair."  He  had 
taken  up  a  can  of  shot.  "This  is  to  make  the  rain,"  said 
he,  shaking  it  violently  while  a  machinist  burned  flash-lights 
in  the  wings.  "  Thunder,  rain,  wind,  lightning — you  see  the 
storm  is  complete.  And  so  it  was,"  he  resumed,  "that  I 
came  to  personify  the  elements  in  the  wings,  after  having 
personated,  like  Floriac  here,  the  Don  Juans  of  the  stage. 
But  one  must  live,  sir,  and   when   one  has   wasted   many 


months  waiting  for  engagements  that  do  not  come,  one  is 
content  to  make  one  hundred  and  fifty  francs  a  month  at 
this,"  and  again  shaking  his  sheet-iron  :  "  Just  a  little  more 
thunder  to  end  with.  It  pleases  the  public — and  my  wife, 
too." 

This  forced  gayety  filled  me  with  pity  for  him.  "  Per- 
haps your  wife  has  more  to  complain  of  than  you,"  I  ven- 
tured. 

"  Morally,  perhaps.  But,  materially,  she  can  give  me 
points.     Comic  opera  pays  pretty  well." 

"  Is  she  on  the  stage?" 

"Yes.  You  must  have  seen  her  in  Paris,  some  time  ago. 
Oh,  not  under  my  name.     She  would   blush  to   wear  it — 

though  she  has  profited  well  by  it.     For  if  she  has  talent 

and  she  has — to  whom  does  she  owe  it  ?  To  Pere  Roseval, 
sir,  to  Pere  Roseval,  who  was  her  only  instructor.  They 
praise  her  diction,  and  with  reason.  But  who  taught  her  ? 
It  was  Pere  Roseval,  sir,  it  was  Pere  Roseval,"  and  the  old 
prompter  trembled  with  emotion. 

"Come,  come,"  said  I,  "calm  yourself.  Perhaps  your 
wife  will  come  back  some  day." 

He  laughed.  "  She  had  reason  enough  to  come  back 
when  our  daughter  was  taken  sick.  I  wrote  to  her  then, 
thinking  it  my  duty  to  inform  her.  She  sent  me  five 
hundred  francs.  Naturally  I  sent  them  back.  I  preferred 
to  take  care  of  my  child  myself,  as  well  as  I  could,  out  of  my 
own  resources." 

The  poor  man's  emotion  affected  me.  I  wanted  to  grasp 
his  hand,  but  he  did  not  give  me  time,  for,  addressing  four 
or  five  supernumeraries  who  approached  us  :  "  Ah  !  "  he 
said,  gayly,  "  here  they  come.  Attention,  boys  !  Now,  then, 
with  a  will !  Let  us  give  them  a  warm  reception  !  Are  you 
ready  ?  One — two — three,"  and  he  shouted  at  the  top  of 
his  voice  :  "  Long  live  the  count,  long  live  the  countess  !  " 

These  shouts  marked  the  end  of  the  act. 

Immediately  all  was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  actors 
came  hurrying  in  a  body  to  the  greenroom,  the  machinists 
threw  themselves  on  the  scenery,  and  Roseval,  turning  to 
me,  said  gently  :  "  Come,  sir,  I  will  give  you  back  your 
manuscript." — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from  IheFrench 
of  Abraham  Dreyfus  by  L.  S.  Vassault. 


"  I  have  been  on  a  tour  through  the  Western  States,"  said 
a  drummer  for  a  New  York  firm  to  a  Chicago  Times-Herald 
reporter,  a  few  days  ago,  "  and  I  found  the  only  way  I  could 
take  any  orders  was  conditional.  Every  order  is  made  out 
in  duplicate,  I  retaining  one  copy  and  the  customer  the  other. 
In  case  of  Bryan's  election,  both  copies  will  be  torn  up  or 
put  in  the  fire.  In  case  of  McKinley's  election,  we  are  to 
ship  the  goods.  The  same  practice  prevails  in  the  East. 
Two  weeks  ago  I  called  on  one  of  our  Boston  customers. 
'  I'll  give  you  an  order,'  said  he,  'conditional  upon  McKin- 
ley's election  ;  if  Bryan  is  elected,  it  doesn't  go.'  '  What's 
the  use  talking  that  way?'  I  said  to  him;  'you  don't  think 
Boston  is  going  to  topple  over  into  the  harbor,  do  you,  if  Bryan 
is  elected  ?  People  will  have  to  eat  and  drink  and  wear  clothes, 
won't  they,  no  matter  who  is  elected  ? '  '  That  isn't  it,'  re- 
plied the  merchant  ;  'that  is  not  the  idea  at  all.  If  Bryan 
is  elected,  we  are  going  to  have  the  biggest  panic  this  coun- 
try ever  saw.  In  that  event  we  want  only  the  cheapest 
goods,  and  not  very  many  of  them.'  '  But  I  have  the 
cheapest  grades,  and  can  make  you  the  lowest  prices  you 
ever  saw.'  '  Still,  you  don't  catch  on,  my  boy,'  said  the 
merchant ;  '  if  Bryan  is  elected,  manufacturers  and  busi- 
ness houses  will  go  into  bankruptcy,  oceans  of  goods  will 
be  thrown  on  the  market,  and  we  can  go  to  the  forced  sales 
and  buy  the  very  goods  you  ask  $4.00  a  dozen  for  at  $1.25 
or  $1.50.'  I  got  an  order  from  this  man,  but  it  was  con- 
ditional on  McKinley's  election." 


A  comparison  of  the  muscular  strength  of  woman  with  that 
of  man,  including  every  important  group  of  muscles  from  toe 
to  crown,  has  been  made  by  means  of  an  improved  dyna- 
mometer by  Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
The  doctor  concludes  a  paper  containing  elaborate  tables  of 
scientific  measurements,  with  the  following  summary  :  1. 
The  strength  of  the  average  woman,  in  comparison  with  her 
weight,  is  less  than  two-thirds  that  of  the  average  man,  as 
compared  with  his  weight.  2.  The  strength  of  the  average 
woman,  in  comparison  with  her  height,  is  only  four-sevenths 
that  of  the  average  man.  3.  The  total  strength  of  the  aver- 
age woman,  as  compared  with  the  total  strength  of  the  aver- 
age man,  is  .53.  The  weight  of  the  average  woman,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  average  man,  is  .86.  The  height 
of  the  average  woman,  as  compared  with  that  of  the  aver- 
age man,  is  .92.  It  thus  appears  that  the  average  woman, 
while  less  than  the  average  man  in  height,  is  still  more  in- 
ferior in  weight,  and  presents  a  still  higher  degree  of  in- 
feriority in  strength.  A  comparative  study  of  men  and 
women  between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age  would  possibly 
show  women  to  be  somewhat  less  inferior  in  weight. 


A  traveler  tells  a  funny  story  about  the  neat  capture  of 
two  thieves  which  he  and  his  companions  effected  in  a  small 
town  near  the  City  of  Mexico.  They  had  one  of  the  wing 
rooms  of  the  inn,  into  which  doors  opened  from  the  patio 
and  the  yard.  The  upper  part  of  each  door  was  arranged 
Venetian-blind  fashion,  for  transom  ventilation.  Early  in 
the  morning  they  were,  awakened  by  slight  noises,  and  saw, 
at  each  door,  a  dirty,  yellow  hand  on  a  long  arm  searching 
downward  for  the  lock.  His  companion  hit  upon  the  plan 
of  trapping  the  knaves  with  an  old  lariat  lying  on  a  table. 
They  looped  each  end  of  it  and  silently  snared  the  two 
wrists  ;  then  pulled  the  rope  taut,  knotted  it,  and  left  the 
thieves  dangling  outside  the  doors.  The  stoical  fellows 
uttered  no  sound,  struggling  vainly  to  sever  their  bonds 
with  long,  ugly  knives.  The  travelers  enjoyed  the  situation, 
and  went  back  to  bed.  At  daybreak  the  landlord  found  the 
rascals  and  set  up  a  howl  that  brought  the  whole  town  in 
uproar  to  see  the  Indians,  flattened  against  the 
utterly  unable  to  get  loose. 
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HEARST'S    "EVENING    JOURNAL.' 


It  Goes  Over    to  the    United    Press— Hearst    Gets   Evening    Fran- 
chises for  San  Francisco  and  Chicago— Will  There 
be  an  "Evening  Examiner?" 


The  talk  of  newspaper  New  York  at  present  is  the  even- 
ing edition  of  W.  R.  Hearst's  New  York  Journal.  It  came 
out  a  few  days  ago,  and  one  of  the  oddities  of  its  debut  was 
a  full-page  "  ad  "  in  the  morning  edition  of  the  Sun  on  Mon- 
day, September  28th,  announcing  the  JournaFs  appearance 
that  evening.  Considering  the  fact  that  the  animosity  be- 
tween Mr.  Dana  and  Mr.  Hearst  is  by  no  means  a  hidden 
one,  and  that  Mr.  Dana  delights  in  scarifying  his  youthful 
rival  on  every  possible  opportunity,  it  is  a  little  odd  that  the 
Sun  should  have  printed  the  Journals  advertisement.  The 
idea  of  advertising  the  Journal  in  the  Sun  is  one  worthy  of 
Mr.  Hearst,  who,  whatever  else  one  may  think  of  him,  con- 
ceives most  ingenious  advertising  schemes. 

R.  A.  Farrely  has  been  secu'ed  as  the  managing  editor 
of  the  Evening  Journal.  He  is  the  man  who  built  up  the 
New  York  Evening  World  to  its  present  large  circulation. 
Mr.  Hearst  reached  out  and  took  him  away  by  the  promise 
of  a  larger  salary,  as  he  has  done  with  so  many  other  news- 
paper men  in  New  York.  His  latest  addition,  by  the  way, 
is  E.  W.  Townsend,  the  author  of  the  "  Chimmie  Fadden  " 
sketches.  Mr.  Townsend  has  been  on  the  Sun  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  has  been  a  favorite  "special,"  and  one  of  the 
few  men  on  the  Sun  who  are  allowed  to  "  sign  their  stuff." 
Mr.  Townsend  has  been  rather  a  pet  of  Editor  Dana,  and 
the  inducements  for  him  to  go  upon  the  Journal  must  have 
been  large  ones.  E.  E.  Marriot  is  the  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  Journal,  and  has  picked  out  a  staff  which  he  says 
will  be  as  brilliant  as  the  descriptive  writers  of  the  Evening 
Sun  and  as  newsy  as  the  reporters  of  the  Evening  World. 
The  advertising  and  business  departments  of  the  Evening 
Journal  will  be  the  same  as  those  of  the  Morning  Journal. 
C.  M.  Palmer,  the  man  who  has  the  reputation  of  having 
lifted  up  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  from  financial 
sloughs  to  a  paying  circulation,  is  the  business  manager  of 
both  the  morning  and  evening  editions  of  the  Journal. 

There  was  an  insurmountable  difficulty  at  first  in  regard 
to  the  Journal  securing  an  evening  news  franchise.  The 
Gordian  knot  was  cut,  however,  by  Hearst  joining  the  United 
Press.  Hitherto  the  Journal  and  its  San  Francisco  annex, 
the  Examiner,  have  been  Associated  Press  papers.  I  do 
not  think  that  Hearst  would  have  abandoned  the  Associated 
Press  had  he  not  been  confronted  with  the  impossibility  of 
securing  an  evening  franchise.  The  obstacle  in  the  way  was 
the  bitter  feeling  felt  toward  him  by  the  New  York  news- 
paper publishers  who  control  those  franchises  in  this  town. 
Realizing  that  it  was  impossible  to  secure  it  from  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  Hearst  went  over,  bag  and  baggage,  into  the 
enemy's  camp.  This  is  a  great  card  for  the  United  Press, 
because  Hearst,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  sensational 
methods,  is  now  one  of  the  newspaper  giants  of  the  United 
States.  A  man  who  controls  two  daily  newspapers  of  large  cir- 
culation in  two  great  cities  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at.  But  Hearst 
did  not  fail  of  material  advantages  in  going  to  the  United  Press. 
He  got  a  morning  and  evening  franchise  in  New  York,  and 
he  also  gains  an  evening  franchise  for  the  Examiner  in  San 
Francisco.  This  may  foreshadow  the  foundiog  of  an  even- 
ing edition  of  the  Examiner  there.  The  San  Francisco 
evening  papers  had  better  look  out.  Hearst  would  not 
secure  an  evening  franchise  for  San  Francisco  unless  he  in- 
tended to  use  it.  M.  H.  de  Young,  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  always  been  prepared  for  starting  an  evening 
edition  when  the  necessity  was  apparent.  I  think  that  he, 
too,  is  provided  with  an  evening  franchise,  but  I  am  not  cer- 
tain. By  his  deal  with  the  United  Press,  Hearst  has  also 
secured  both  evening  and  morning  franchises  in  Chicago, 
and  the  old  rumor  that  he  intended  to  start  a  Democratic 
dally  in  Chicago  is  revived.  Hearst  is  now  a  member  in- 
stead of  a  client  of  the  United  Associated  Presses.  The 
metropolitan  backers  of  the  organization  now  are  James 
Gordon  Bennett,  Charles  A.  Dana,  Whitelaw  Reid,  W.  R. 
Hearst,  and  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  The  last  is  a  new  man,  the 
proprietor  of  the  Chattanooga  Times,  and  has  recently  be- 
come editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times. 

These  extensive  projects  of  Mr.  Hearst  have  excited 
wonder  and  envy  in  the  other  newspaper  offices.  The  news- 
paper business  has  not  been  all  beer  and  skittles  of  la'e. 
The  hard  times  have  been  felt  on  Newspaper  Row,  and  the 
town  is  full  of  unemployed  newspaper  men.  It  is  said  that 
over  four  hundred  applied  for  employment  on  the  evening 
edition  of  the  Journal.  The  appearance  of  Adolph  Ochs 
in  New  York  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Times 
had  just  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  receiver.  The  Recorder 
is  also  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  and  the  New  York  Mer- 
cury has  just  gone  under.  A  hotel-keeper  named  William 
Noble  has  been  running  that  paper  for  the  last  eighteen 
months,  and  he  says  he  has  dropped  $400,000  in  cold  cash 
in  his  brief  experience  as  a  newspaper  man.  Noble  was 
assured  that  Senator  Teller,  Senator  Mantle,  Senator  John 
P.  Jones,  of  Nevada,  and  Irving  Stump,  the  representative 
of  large  silver-mining  interests,  were  going  to  help  the 
paper  along.  In  fact,  he  says  that  his  business  manager 
called  on  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  continually  for  a  num- 
ber of  weeks.  He  also  said  that  his  business  manager  was 
told  by  Senator  Jones,  of  Nevada,  to  "call  again"  with  so 
much  blandness  that  he  did  call  steadily  for  about  six  weeks, 
and  did  not  tumble  until  about  tie  sixth  week  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  being  "jollied." 

The  latest  rumor  concerning  newspapers  in  New  York  is 
in  regard  to  the  founding  of  a  daily  here  by  Alfred  C. 
Harmsworth,  of  London,  who  is  there  called  "  the  Napo- 
leon of  the  penny  press."  Mr.  Harmsworth  is  not  quite 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  yet  he  is  the  proprietor  of  eighteen 
periodicals,  with  an  aggregate  circulation  of  one  million 
cr-»ies.  Four  of  them  are  dailies  and  fourteen  are  weeklies, 
while  he  is  just  about  to  start  a  sixpenny  magazine.  His  in- 
come is  said  to  be  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars 


per  annum  at  present.  He  was  just  out  of  his  teens  when 
he  started  a  little  weekly  called  Answers.  He  worked  up 
its  circulation  by  giving  prizes,  accident  and  insurance  poli- 
cies, etc.,  and  finally  he  offered  five  dollars  a  week  for  life 
to  the  man,  woman,  or  child  who  could  guess  on  a  postal- 
card  the  amount  of  the  Bank  of  England  returns  for  a  cer- 
tain week.  His  circulation  jumped  at  once  from  78,000  to 
205.000  per  week.  A  soldier  in  the  Royal  Engineers 
won  the  prize,  and  at  once  got  married.  The  government 
intervened  and  stopped  Mr.  Harmsworth's  prize  giving,  but 
he  said  the  advertisement  of  the  stoppage  more  than  doubled 
his  circulation.  Not  long  ago  he  started  a  daily  called  the 
Daily  Mail,  which  has  made  a  great  hit  in  London.  At  the 
same  time  Sir  George  Newnes  started  a  daily  called  the 
Daily  Courier.  Sir  George  Newnes  is  another  newspaper 
millionaire,  having  founded  the  Strand  Magazine,  Tid-Bits, 
and  other  successful  publications.  But  Sir  George  has  failed 
in  the  daily  morning  field.  His  paper,  the  Daily  Courier, 
went  under  about  a  week  ago,  while  the  Daily  Mail  notified 
its  readers  last  week  that  it  printed  during  the  preceding 
month  a  daily  average  of  222,405  copies.  It  is  said  that 
Mr.  Harmsworth  intends  starting  a  New  York  edition  of 
his  paper  in  a  few  weeks.  This  will  excite  laughter  and 
sneers  among  most  American  newspaper  men.  But  they  had 
better  wait.  Harmsworth's  paper,  the  Daily  Mail,  is  noth- 
ing like  any  of  the  London  papers.  It  seems  to  be  more 
nearly  modeled  on  the  New  York  World  and  Journal,  and 
if  Mr.  Harmsworth  starts  a  paper  here,  it  will  doubtless  be 
a  rival  to  the  Journal.  Mr.  Harmsworth  has  built  up  his 
fortune  from  nothing  at  all  in  ten  years,  instead  of  having 
inherited  it,  as  Mr.  Hearst  has  done.  It  would  be  a  very 
pretty  newspaper  fight  if  he  came  here,  and  I  for  one  should 
like  to  see  him  come.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  October  6,  1896. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Marshall  Field  is  probably  the  richest  man  in  Chicago. 
His  various  establishments  employ  over  four  thousand  per- 
sons, and  his  wealth  is  estimated  at  forty  millions  of  dollars. 

John  Morley  was  once  asked  concerning  the  influence 
that  had  molded  his  life.  Pointing  to  portraits  of  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  he  replied  :  "  These  two 
men  have  made  me." 

Frau  Cosima  Wagner  has  been  honored  with  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown  by  the  King  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  as  a  memento  of  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  pro- 
duction of  "  The  Ring  of  the  Nibelungen  "  at  Bayreuth. 

The  Duke  of  Veragua  is  not  a  partisan  of  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents. If  they  succeed,  he  will  probably  lose  the  pension 
of  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  granted  in  perpetuity  to 
Columbus  and  his  heirs,  which  is  now  charged  upon  the 
Cuban  revenue. 

Pierre  Loti,  at  a  bull-fight  at  Fuentearabia,  recently  was 
made  the  guest  of  honor  by  the  chief  es-pada  dedicating  the 
death  of  the  bull  to  him.  After  the  fight  the  novelist  was 
obliged  to  throw  his  hat  and  pocket-book  into  the  ring  to  live 
up  to  Spanish  etiquette. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Sullivan,  recently  the  victim  of  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  was  the  best  known  if  not  the  ablest  editorial  writer 
on  the  Chicago  press.  She  had  been  on  the  staff  of  one  or 
another  of  the  Chicago  papers  for  thirty  years,  earning  the 
salary  and  doing  the  work  of  a  man.  She  was  a  Miss  Bu- 
chanan, and  became  the  wife  of  Alexander  Sullivan,  a  Chi- 
cago lawyer. 

It  is  said  that  John  Ruskin  is  recovering  from  the  mental 
disorder  that  has  so  long  afflicted  him,  and  it  is  noted  as  a 
curious  coincidence  that  his  melancholia  first  developed  soon 
after  his  beautiful  wife  became  Mrs.  John  Millais,  and  now  it 
leaves  him  just  at  the  time  of  Millais's  death.  Ruskin  al- 
luded to  his  wife  only  once  in  all  his  writings,  and  then 
spoke  of  her  as  "  that  poor,  sick  child." 

In  a  cinematoscopic  exhibition  in  London,  one  of  the 
series  of  photographs  shows  the  Prince  of  Wales  bowing  to 
the  populace,  replacing  his  hat,  and  then  apparently  scratch- 
ing his  royal  head.  This  last  action  is  received  with  up- 
roarious applause,  but  some  very  loyal  subjects  have  ob- 
jected to  it,  and  the  management  has  deemed  it  necessary  to 
explain  that  "  the  movement  referred  to  is  simply  a  moment- 
ary placing  of  the  hand  to  the  ear,  probably  to  brush  away 
an  intrusive  fly." 

The  model  for  Sir  John  Millais's  famous  picture, 
"  Ophelia,"  was  a  Miss  Elizabeth  Siddall,  and  it  was  in  his 
studio  that  she  met  Dante  Gabriel  Rosselti,  whose  wife  she 
afterwards  became.  She  was  the  original  of  several  of 
Sir  Edwin  Burne-Jones's  most  famous  pictures,  and  Ros-. 
setti  immortalized  her  as  the  glorious  "  Beata  Beatrix  "  now 
in  the  National  Gallery.  '  Rossetti  painted  the  "  Beata  Beat- 
rix" after  his  wife's  death,  and  the  picture  is  the  most  famous 
of  all  his  paintings. 

■  So  elated  is  Jean  de  Reszke"  over  his  successes  on  the 
Russian  turf  that  his  colors  may  yet  be  seen  on  an  English 
race-course.  He  trains  all  his  horses  himself  at  his  estate 
in  Borovus,  about  five  hours'  ride  from  Warsaw.  Here  he 
has  several  thousand  acres  of  garden,  forest,  and  stock-farm, 
besides  a  splendid  old  castle,  in  which  sixty  servants  are 
housed.  But  Jean  prefers  a  small  cottage  outside  the  court- 
yard, where  he  spends  his  brief  holidays  leading  an  out- 
door life.  His  marriage  to  the  Comtesse  de  Mailly-Nesle 
is  announced  to  take  place  there  this  month,  and  after 
it  De  Reszke  will  fill  his  engagements  in  England  and 
America  and  then  retire  from  the  stage.  There  is  some 
talk  about  the  match  being  a  misalliance  for  the  countess  j 
but  if  there  is  any  advantage,  it  is  on  his  side.  De  Reszke's 
ancestors  had  the  right  to  go  on  horseback  to  the  meetings 
of  the  representatives  of  old  Poland,  while  four  of  the  lady's 
great-aunts,  daughters  of  the  Marquis  de  Nesles,  were  in 
turn  favorites  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 


BIDDY'S    BOOTS. 

A  Storv  of  Camp-Fires,  Retribution,  and  Sixteen  to  One.. 

On  one  of  those  fine  nights  in  the  early  fall,  when  all 
cowboys  pity  the  poor  people  who  must  sleep  under  roofs, 
the  outfit  lay  in  camp  at  the  willows.  Beds  had  been  made 
down  and  some  of  the  men  were  already  asleep.  Near  the 
embers  of  the  dying  fire,  with  a  wet  boot  on  a  stake  at 
either  side,  Biddy  lay  upoD  his  back  and  discoursed  on 
politics. 

Biddy's  boots  were  wet  because  he  still  remained  true  to 
his  practice  of  doing  things  in  an  unusual  way.  Hence  he 
had  come  through  the  bog  above  the  willows,  and  had  ascer- 
tained its  exact  depth,  which,  said  Robert,  is  a  good  thing 
to  know.  u  But,  pard,"  he  added,  "  if  you  try  that  game 
on  the  quicksand  below  the  willows,  you'll  never  come  back 
to  tell  us  what  you  find  out." 

Biddy  talked  politics  because  he  could  not  help  it.  No 
more  could  Freel  help  playing  a  harmonica,  or  Robert  help 
singing  that  song  of  ninety-nine  verses,  or  Jake  help  braid- 
ing on  that  interminable  hair-rope,  or  the  Kid  help  getting 
out  his  greasy  cards  for  a  game  of  "  solitary  "  at  every  op- 
portunity. The  code  of  the  cow-camp  allows  to  every  man 
when  off  duty  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness — within  limits.  It  was  the  general  opinion  that 
Biddy  had  exceeded  these  limits  for  several  nights  past. 

The  cowboy  is  a  good  American  citizen,  and  exercises  the 
right  of  suffrage  whenever  he  happens  to  find  himself  within 
a  half-day's  ride  of  a  polling-place  on  election-day."  But  he 
knows  how  he  is  going  to  vote,  and  he  wastes  no  breath  in 
argument.  This  round-up  had  been  in  progress  for  ten 
days.  The  work  was  hard.  The  men  came  into  camp 
tired  and  hungry.  They  ate  supper  and  turned  in.  And 
each  night  Biddy  descanted  on  the  advantage  of  electing 
Mr.  McBryan  to  the  Presidency. 

There  he  lay  now,  staring  at  the  bland  moon  and  laying 
down  the  law  "  in  a  way  to  make  a  man's  corns  ache,"  said 
Scotty,  as  he  fired  a  cow-chip  square  at  Biddy's  head.  But 
Biddy  returned  the  compliment  with  a  strong  arm  and  a 
good  aim,  without  losing  the  thread  of  his  argument,  and 
Scotty  had  the  worst  of  it. 

My  bed  was  near  Scotty's,  and  I  saw  him  slip  a  cartridge 
into  his  gun.  Then  very  softly  he  left  his  blankets  and 
crawled  carefully  over  to  Jake's  bed,  held  a  whispered  inter- 
view with  him,  and  slid  along  to  the  next.  There  were 
eighteen  men  in  camp  ;  Biddy  near  the  fire  to  dry  his  boots, 
the  other  beds  ranged  about  at  distances  of  ten  to  twenty 
yards,  just  where  each  bad  unsaddled  or  had  found  a  smooth 
spot. 

To  each  bed  went  Scotty  in  the  same  stealthy  way,  said  a 
few  words,  and  so  at  last  came  to  me,  and  back  to  his  own 
place.     He  did  not  visit  Robert. 

And  still  Biddy  looked  the  moon  in  the  eye,  and  still 
assailed  the  quiet  of  the  night  with  words.  And  the  only 
other  sound  that  reached  our  ears  was  the  distant  bark  of  a 
restless  coyote. 

Could  Biddy  have  changed  places  with  the  moon,  then 
riding  high  toward  the  zenith,  he  would  have  looked  down 
upon  a  surprising  movement  in  that  silent  camp.  Sixteen 
men  are  simultaneously  leaving  their  blankets  and  snaking 
themselves  across  the  turf  toward  the  bed  in  the  centre. 
Slowly  they  move.  Silently  they  converge.  And  in  every 
man's  hand  is  a  gun.  Will  he  hear  them  ?  Will  Robert, 
his  partner,  save  him  ?  They  are  very  near  now.  And  the 
man  talks  on. 

"Many  a  man  has  been  killed  for  less,"  says  Scotty,  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  he  lifts  his  gun.  The  moonlight  glints 
on  the  barrel  The  other  men  raise  upon  their  elbows 
and  take  deliberate  aim.  "The  proportion  of  sixteen  to 
one "  says  Biddy. 

Crash  !  bang  !  go  sixteen  revolvers. 

Biddy  makes  a  wild  leap  into  the  air.     We  are  revenged. 

His  new,  beautiful,  extra-tight  high-heeled  boots,  drying 
on  the  stakes  by  the  fire,  have  been  pierced  by  sixteen  bullets. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1896.  G.  B.  Dunham. 


Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  regards  his  daughter, 
Princess  Helene,  as  the  flower  of  his  flock  of  six  girls,  none 
of  whom  is  plain — one  is  the  wife  of  the  Russian  Grand 
Duke  Peter  Nicolaivitch,  and  another  is  the  wife  of  Prince 
George  of  Leuchtenberg — and  he  hoped  to  marry  her  to  the 
present  Czar.  Six  years  ago  he  took  her  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  she  was  soon  the  most  popular  young  woman  at  the 
Russian  court.  Prince  Nicholas  gambled  royally  and  spent 
money  like  water,  but  he  unfortunately  let  fall  the  fact  that 
he  was  setting  his  daughter's  cap  for  the  young  Czarowitz, 
now  Czar  Nicholas,  and  the  result  was  a  diplomatic  cabal 
that  soon  settled  his  aspirations.  The  Czar,  who  already  had 
lent  him  6,000,000  roubles,  declined  to  increase  the  debt. ' 
Nicholas  of  Montenegro  thereupon  devoted  himself  with 
great  assiduity  to  French  champagne,  making,  one  after- 
noon, a  remark  that  has  been  quoted  since  at  every  court  of 
Europe.  He  was  drinking  with  an  uncle  of  the  present 
Czar  and  trying  vainly  to  unravel  the  knots  which  his  ene- 
mies at  the  St.  Petersburg  court  had  been  tying.  In  the 
heat  of  the  discussion,  having  -finished  his  third  quart,  he 
turned  angrily  to  the  attendant  and  commanded  :  "  Bring 
no  more  of  those  wretched  bottles  ;  bring  magnums  here- 
after." As  a  drinker  a  Russian  Grand  Duke  is  regarded 
as  beyond  competition.  But  on  this  occasion  a  Grand  Duke 
showed  the  white  feather.  Before  the  first  magnum  .arrived 
he  fled. 

Senator  Teller  and  Bishop  Newman,  old  friends,  were  in 
Chicago  one  day  this  week  unknown  to  each  other.  A 
reporter  saw  the  bishop,  and  asked  him  about  the  senator's 
course  in  the  campaign.  "  He  can  not  be  dishonest ;  he 
must  be  mentally  infirm,"  was  the  reply.  Later  the  reporter 
saw  Teller  and  asked  him  about  the  bishop's  anti-silver  ut- 
terances. "  He  is  too  smart  a  man  to  believe  what  he  has 
been  preaching  ;  he  must  be  crazy." 


October  19,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    FAMOUS    FRENCH    WRITER. 


Daudet's    Life    and     Methods,     as     Revealed 
"Recollections  of  a  Literary  Man"  and 
"Thirty  Years  of  Paris." 


It  is  not  probable  that  Alphonse  Daudet  will 
ever  formally  write  bis  memoirs,  but  be  is  continu-  I 
ally  printing  scraps  of  autobiography  in  the  form 
of  short  stories,  prefaces  to  his  own  or  bis  friends' 
books,  and  sketches  of  bis  contemporaries,  in 
which  much  of  his  life  is  revealed.  Some  two- 
score  of  these  have  been  collected  by  the  resource- 
ful publisher  of  the  new  illustrated  edition  of  his 
works,  and  fill  two  highly  interesting  volumes.  In 
the  English  edition  which,  except  that  the  text  has 
been  translated  by  Laura  Ensor,  is  an  exact  fac- 
simile of  the  French,  with  all  the  pretty  illustra- 
tions in  wash-work  by  Myrbach,  Rossi,  Bieler, 
Mont^gut.  and  the  rest,  these  two  volumes  are  en- 
titled "Recollections  of  a  Literary  Man"  and 
"Thirty  Years  of  Paris." 

From  them  one  can  almost  reconstruct  Daudet's 
life.  In  the  article  on  "  Les  Rois  en  Exil,"  one  of 
the  series  entitled  "  The  Story  of  My  Books,"  we 
learn  that  his  childhood  was  spent  at  Nimes,  that 
his  father  was  a  manufacturer,  that  there  was  a  red 
seal,  Fides,  Spes,  in  his  parents'  house  "in  the 
dining-room,  where  '  Long  live  Henri  Quatre  ! ' 
was  the  toast  sung  at  dessert  on  all  our  family 
festivities."  In  the  chapter  on  "  Le  Petit  Chose  " 
— which,  Daudet  says,  "  especially  in  the  first  part, 
is  in  reality  but  an  echo  of  my  own  youth  and  child- 
hood " — there  is  a  particularly  striking  passage 
which  shows  him  as  a  lad  : 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  myself,  that  little  Chose,  obliged  at 
sixteen  years  of  age  to  gain  his  daily  bread  at  that  horri- 
ble trade  of  nsher,  and  carrying  it  out  far  away  in  the 
provinces,  in  a  country  of  pits  and  furnaces  which  sent 
us  rough  little  mountaineers  who  insulted  me  in  the  harsh 
and  brutal  dialect  of  the  Cevennes.  A  prey  to  all  the 
persecutions  of  these  little  monsters,  surrounded  by 
bigots  and  coarse,  vulgar  pedants  who  despised  me,  I 
have  suffered  all  the  degrading  humiliations  of  poverty. 

I  remember  one  of  my  little  pupils,  a  delicate  and  re- 
fined nature,  to  whom  I  had  become  much  attached,  and 
whose  studies  I  carefully  encouraged  for  the  mere  pleas- 
ure of  watching  the  development  of  his  youthful  intelli- 
gence, as  one  watches  a  bud  opening  in  the  spring. 
Touched  by  the  care  I  bestowed  upon  him.  the  child  had 
extracted  a  promise  that  I  should  spend  the  holidays  at 
his  home  in  the  country.  His  parents  would  be  so  happy 
to  know  me  and  thank  me  !  And,  on  the  day  when  the 
prizes  were  distributed,  after  all  his  successes— for  which 
he  was  greatly  indebted  to  me — my  pupil  came,  and,  tak- 
ing me  by  the  hand,  prettily  led  me  up  to  his  people; 
father,  mother,  and  sisters,  all  elegantly  dressed  and 
busily  occupied  putting  his  prizes  into  their  wagonette. 
I  must  have  presented  a  somewhat  dilapidated  and  unin- 
viting appearance  in  my  shabby  old  clothes,  for  the  fam- 
ily hardly  bestowed  a  glance  upon  me,  and  the  poor  little 
fellow  went  off  with  tears  ia  his  eyes,  ashamed  at  his  own 
and  my  disappointment.  Cruel  and  humdiating  momeots, 
withering  and  dishonoring  life  !  I  trembled  with  rage,  in 
my  little  attic  under  the  roof,  while  the  carriage  bore 
away  the  Utile  child,  loaded  with  his  wreaths,  and  the  vul- 
gar folk  who  had  wounded  me  in  such  a  contemptible 
manner.   ' 

How  Daudet's  active  life  began  when  he  left  his 
southern  home  and  went  to  conquer  fame  and  fort- 
une in  the  maelstrom  of  Paris  is  told  in  the  first 
sketch  in  "  Thirty  Years  of  Paris/'  entitled  "  The 
Arrival."     It  begins  thus  : 

What  a  journey  it  was  !  At  the  mere  recollection  of  it, 
after  thirty  years,  I  can  again  feel  the  sensation  of  cramp 
and  again  my  legs  seem  to  be  imprisoned  in  fetters  of  ice. 
For  two  days  I  was  cooped  up  in  a  third-class  carriage, 
in  light  summer  clothing,  in  bitterly  cold  weather.  I  was 
just  sixteen  ;  I  came  from  far  away,  from  the  furthest 
corner  of  Languedoc,  where  I  had  been  usher  in  a  school. 
I  was  coming  to  Paris,  in  order  to  devote  myself  to  liter- 
ary work.  When  I  had  paid  my  railway  fare,  I  was  left 
with  the  exact  sum  of  forty  sous  in  my  pocket. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  utterly  friendless  in  the 
great  city,  for  : 

My  brother  was  waiting  for  me  on  the  platform,  a 
knowing,  sharp,  practical  fellow,  in  spite  of  his  youth, 
and,  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  duties  as  an 
elder  brother,  he  had  secured  a  hand-cart  and  engaged  a 
commissionaire  :  "  He  will  carry  your  luggage." 

It  was  a  load,  that  luggage  !  A  poor  little  trunk  stud- 
ded with  nails,  patched  all  over  and  weighing  more  in 
itself  than  all  its  contents.  We  started  off  in  the  direc- 
rion  of  the  Quartier  Latin,  along  the  deserted  quay, 
through  the  slumbering  streets,  walking  behind  the 
porter,  who  was  pushing  the  hand-barrow.  It  was 
scarcely  daylight ;  we  met  only  some  workmen,  their 
faces  blue  with  cold,  or  newspaper-hawkers,  who  were 
cleverly  slipping  the  morning  papers  beneath  the  house- 
doors.  The  gas-lamps  were  extinguished,  and  the  streets 
— the  Seine  being  at  its  highest — all  appeared  to  me 
gloomy  through  the  gray  morning  mist.  Such  was  my 
entry  into  Paris.  Clinging  to  my  brother,  my  heart  full 
of  anxiety,  I  experienced  a  feeling  of  involuntary  terror 
while  we  continued  steadily  following  the  cart. 

"  If  you  are  not  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  see  our  room, 
we  will  breakfast,"  said  Ernest. 

"  Oh,  yes,  by  all  means." 

I  was  literally  dying  of  hanger.  But,  alas  !  the  coffee- 
tavern,  one  in  the  Rue  de  Corneille,  was  not  yet  opened, 
and  we  had  to  wait  a  long  time,  trying  to  keep  ourselves 
warm  by  walking  about  the  neighborhood. 

At  length  the  shatters  were  dung  back,  and  a  sleepy- 
looking  waiter  admitted  us,  noisily  dragging  his  loose 
slippers  across  the  Boor  and  muttering  to  himself.  Never 
shall  I  forget  that  breakfast  in  the  dawning  light.  I  have 
but  to  close  my  eyes  for  the  whole  scene  to  reappear  to 
me.  The  bare,  white-washed  walls  dotted  with  rows  of 
pegs  ;  the  bar  covered  with  piles  of  napkins  rolled  in 
their  rings  ;  marble  tables  without  table-cloths,  but 
scrupulously  clean  ;  glasses,  salt-cellars,  and  tiny  flasks 
filled  with  wine  in  which  there  was  not  a  drop  of  grape- 
juice,  but  which  to  me  appeared  excellent — all  these  were 
already  in  their  places. 

"Three  sous  of  coffee,"  the  waiter  called  out  on  his 
own  responsibility,  directly  he  saw  us,  and,  as  at  this 
early  hoar  there  was  no  one  else  but  himself  in  the  place, 
he  answered  "  Bourn"  to  himself,  and  brought  us  "three 
of  coffee,"  that  is  to  say,  three  sous'  worth  of  delicious, 
fragrant  coffee,  tolerably  sweet  ;  which  soon  vanished,  as 
well  as  two  small  loaves  that  he  had  brought  in  a  little 
basket. 


We  then  ordered  an  omelet. 

"  An  omelet  for  two.     Boom  ! "  bellowed  the  waiter. 

"  And  well  done  !  "  cried  my  brother. 

I  was  overcome  with  respectful  emotion  at  the  coolness 
and  lordly  airs  of  my  sybarite  of  a  brother.  And  at  des- 
sert, eyes  fixed  upon  eyes,  elbows  on  the  table,  what 
schemes,  what  confidences  did  we  not  exchange,  as  we  sat 
with  a  plateful  of  raisins  and  nuts  before  us  !  He  who 
has  well  dined  is  a  better  man.  Away  with  melancholy 
and  anxiety  ;  this  simple  breakfast  had  intoxicated  me  as 
much  as  champagne. 

We  sallied  forth  arm  in  arm,  talking  at  the  top  of  our 
voices.  By  that  time  it  was  broad  daylight.  Paris 
beamed  upon  me  through  her  open  shop-windows  ;  the 
Odeon  itself  seemed  to  nod  affably  toward  me ;  and  the 
white  marble  queens  in  the  gardens  of  the  Luxembourg, 
which  I  caught  sight  of  through  the  railings  in  the  midst 
of  the  leafless  branches,  appeared  to  bow  graciously  and 
welcome  my  arrival.  My  brother  was  rich!  He  filled 
tbe  post  of  secretary  to  an  old  gentleman  who  was  dictat- 
ing his  memoirs,  and  gave  him  a  salary  of  seventy-five 
francs  a  month.  Till  1  should  win  my  laurels,  we  had  to 
live  on  these  seventy-five  francs  a  month  and  to  share  the 
tiny  room  on  the  fifth  floor,  almost  a  garret. 

This  lad  of  sixteen  spent  much  lime  admiring 
the  literary  heroes  who  gathered  in  the  cafe's  to  dis- 
cuss the  last  new  book  or  play,  the  last  new  move 
of  the  government,  or  what  not,  and  wondering 
when  he,  too,  should  be  one  of  that  glittering 
band  ;  but  not  all  bis  time,  for  he  worked  hard  at 
his  verses  and  tragedies,  and  at  last  began  the 
tedious  rounds  of  the  publishers.  At  last  he  found 
a  man — Tardieu,  of  the  Rue  de  Tournon — who 
brought  out  his  little  volume  of  verses.  "Amour- 
euses,"  which  was  noticed  in  the  papers,  and  "  all 
my  shyness  seemed  to  vanish.  .  .  .  I  had  appeared 
in  print." 

Tbe  next  article  in  the  book  is  on  Villemessant, 
the  famous  founder  of  Le  Figaro,  and  it  comes 
next  chronologically  as  well,'  for  journalism  was 
then  tbe  support  of  most  struggling  authors,  and 
Daudet  had  his  full  share  of  it.  His  first  sight  of 
this  remarkable  man  is  here  described  : 

Here  was  tbe  lobby,  the  subscription  room,  the  cash- 
ier's office,  where  from  behind  a  wire-grating  peered  the 
round  eyes  and  sharp  beak  of  old  Legendre,  always  irri- 
table, seldom  amiable,  like  a  parrot  turned  cashier.  Here 
was  the  editorial  room,  with  "  No  Admittance  Except  on 
Business  "written  on  the  ground  glass  of  tbe  door,  and, 
inside,  a  few  chairs  ranged  round  a  large  table  covered 
with  an  immense  green  cloth.  I  can  still  see  it  all,  and 
can  see  myself,  timidly  sitting  in  a  corner,  hnggiog  under 
my  arm  my  first  article,  rolled  and  tied  up  with  tender 
and  affectionate  care.  Villemessant  had  not  yet  returned. 
They  had  told  me  to  wait,  and  I  was  waiting.  On  that 
occasion  there  weTe  about  half  a  dozen  men  seated  round 
the  green-clothed  table,  skimming  the  papers  or  scrib- 
bling. They  were  laughing  and  talking,  smoking  cigar- 
ettes, and  matters  were  being  merrily  discussed. 

Among  them  was  a  small  man  with  a  red  face  and 
white  hair  brushed  up  on  end,  making  him  look  like  a 
cockatoo.  This  was  M.  Paul  d'lvoy,  the  celebrated 
chronicler,  who  had  been  enticed  away  from  the  Courrier 
de  Paris,  regardless  of  cost — Paul  d'lvoy,  whose  fabu- 
lously large  remuneration  (it  was  fabulous  at  that  time, 
but  would  not  appear  so  now)  made  him  the  admiration 
of  all  the  literary  circles.  He  wrote  with  a  smile  upon 
his  face,  like  a  man  thoroughly  pleased  with  himself  - 
the  slips  of  paper  grew  black  under  his  pen,  and  I  sat  by, 
watching  M.  Paul  d'lvoy  smiling  and  writing. 

All  at  once  there  was  a  sound  of  heavy  footsteps  and  a 
thickened,  jovial  voice:  "Villemessant!"  Instantly 
the  pens  scratched  away,  the  laughter  ceased,  and  the 
cigarettes  were  hidden  ;  Paul  d'lvoy  alone  raised  his  head 
and  dared  to  gaze  familiarly  upon  their  imposing  deity. 

Villemessant — Thai's  right,  my  children,  I  see  that 
you  are  all  hard  at  work.  [To  Paul  d'Ivov,  in  agood- 
natured  manner]:  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  article? 

Paul  d'Ivoy — I  think  it  will  do. 

Villemessant — Well,  so  much  the  better ;  that  is 
lucky,  for  it  will  be  your  last. 

Paul  d'Ivoy  [turning pale] — My  last? 

Villemessant — Certainly  !  1  am  not  joking — yoar 
writings  are  most  tedious— there  is  but  one  opinion  on 
the  boulevards — you  have  bored  us  long  enough. 

Paul  d'lvoy  had  risen  from  his  chair :  "  But  our  agree- 
ment, sir? — our  agreement? 

"  That's  a  good  joke  !  Try  and  bring  an  action  against 
me — that  would  be  fun  :  I  should  read  aloud  your  contri- 
butions in  open  court,  and  we  should  soon  see  if  any  agree- 
ment could  compel  me  to  insert  such  rubbish  in  my 
paper  !  "  Villemessant  was  quite  capable  of  carrying  out 
his  threat,  and  Paul  d'lvoy  never  went  to  law.  All  the 
same,  this  way  of  shaking  off  his  officials,  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  an  old  carpet  out  of  a  window,  gave  poor 
innocent  me  cold  shivers  1 

In  the  chapter  on  "  Froment  Jeune  et  Risler 
Aine\"  there  are  some  interesting  accounts  of  Dau- 
det's methods  of  work.  Apropos  of  the  phrase 
"  copied  from  nature,"  he  says  : 

I  have  never  followed  any  other  method.  Just  as  paint- 
ers carefully  keep  their  albums  full  of  sketches,  where  the 
outlines,  attitudes,  foreshortenings,  and  movements  of 
the  limbs  are  caught  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  so  have 
I  for  tne  last  thirty  years  collected  a  quantity  of  memo- 
randa, in  which  I  have  recorded  my  observations,  my 
passing  thoughts,  sometimes  jotted  down  in  a  few  short 
words  sufficient  to  recall  a  picture,  an  intonation,  which 
later  on  I  have  enlarged  upon  and  brought  into  harmony 
with  the  larger  and  more  finished  work.  In  Paris,  during 
my  travels  in  the  country,  these  note-books  have  been 
carelessly  scribbled  in  without  a  thought  for  the  future 
work  which  was  accumulating  there  ;  surnames  are  there, 
too,  which  I  have  been  unable  to  change,  finding  in  their 
very  sound  a  physiognomy,  a  living  image  of  those  who 
bore  them.  On  the  publication  of  some  of  my  books, 
there  has  often  been  an  outcry  and  a  talk  of  a  "  key  "  to 
my  novels  ;  some  such  thing  has,  indeed,  been  published, 
with  a  long  list  of  celebrated  personages,  without  reflect- 
ing that  in  my  other  works  many  real  characters  have 
also  figured,  unknown,  it  is  true,  and  lost  among  the 
crowd  where  no  one  has  sought  for  them. 

All  the  individuals  in  "  Froment  "  have  lived  or  are  still 
living.  .  .  .  Delobelle  lived  near  to  me,  and  more  than  a 
dozen  times  has  said  to  me :  "  I  have  no  right  to  leave 
the  stage."  In  him  I  have,  in  order  to  complete  the  type, 
summed  op  all  I  know  about  actors— their  manias,  the 
difficulty  they  find  in  resuming  every-day  life  when  they 
leave  the  boards,  and  in  keeping  their  own  individuality 
under  so  many  different  garbs.  I  have  here,  among  old 
memoranda  turned  over  while  writing  this  book,  a 
"  Blessing  of  the  Sea,"  recited  by  an  actor,  which  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  extraordinary  things  possible.  I 
can  not  transcribe  it  here.  It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  describe  the  rolling  of  eyes  and  voice  ;  the  maudlin 
emotion,  the  breathlessness,  the  quivering  attitude  of 
tremendous  feeling  that  accompanied  the  delivery  of  this 
curious  declamation,  heard  in   tbe  greenroom  of  the  old 


Vaudeville  Theatre.  Then,  again,  I  find  in  a  note-book 
a  sketch  of  the  wonderful  attitude  of  another  Delobelle, 
contemplating  his  house,  burned  down  by  the  Prussians, 
rendering  a  very  natural  feeling  of  regret  by  gestures  so 
inappropriate  as  to  be  absolutely  comical ;  for  it  is  the 
peculiarity  of  this  class  whose  study  it  is  to  interpret  life 
that  they  misunderstand  everything,  and  are  never  able 
to  divest  themselves  of  the  conventional  stage  illusion 
My  mind  was  therefore  well  impregnated  by  the  figure  of 
Delobelle  ;  but  I  had  not  yet  conceived  nim  as  contem- 
plated by  his  family,  when  about  that  time  I  assisted  at 
the  funeral  of  a  great  actor's  daughter.  There  I  beheld 
in  a  court-yard  of  the  Rue  de  Bondy  the  whole  theatrical 
world  and  all  that  I  describe  later  on  as  taking  place  at 
the  death  o  little  Desire'e— the  typical  entrance  of  the 
guests,  the  play  of  their  different  hand-shakes,  varied 
according  to  their  habitual  parts,  the  tear  wiped  out  of 
the  comer  of  the  eye  and  ga2-d  at  on  the  tip  of  the 
gloved  finger.  I  immediately  conceived  the  idea  of  giv- 
ing Delobelle  a  daughter,  and  1  was  desirous  of  describ- 
ing the  child  as  having  inherited  some  of  the  oddity  of 
the  father,  transforming  the  artistic  irritability  inlo  ihe 
gentle  sentimentality  of  the  woman  and  the  invalid.  By 
reason  even  of  this  sickliness,  and  in  contrast  with  it,  I 
bestowed  upon  her  a  trade  devoted  solely  to  luxurious 
accessories.  First,  1  made  her  a  doll-dresser,  in  order 
that  this  humble  and  unfortunate  girl  might  at  least 
satisfy  her  delicate  and  elegant  taste,  and,  in  default  of 
herself,  clothe  her  dreams  in  shreds  of  silk  and  gold 
tinsel.  .  .  . 

In  relating  my  book  out  loud,  as  is  my  custom  while 
mentally  evolving  it,  I  mentioned  one  day  to  Andre  Gill, 
the  sketcher  of  outlines,  the  Utile  Delobelle  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  I  was  describing  her  ;  and  he  warned  me 
that  in  one  of  Dickens's  novels,  till  then  unknown  to 
me,  "Our  Mutual  Friend,"  there  was  exactly  the  same 
account  of  an  infirm  girl,  a  doll-dresser.  ...  I  remem- 
bered how  often  I  had  been  compared  to  Dickens,  even 
long  before  a  friend  bad.  on  returning  from  a  journey  in 
England,  informed  me  of  the  sympathy  existing  between 
"David  Copperfield "  and  "  Le  Petit  Chose."  ...  I 
feel  in  my  heart  the  love  that  Dickens  felt  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  the  poor,  and  for  childhoods  spent  in  the 
wretchedness  of  large  cities  ;  like  him,  I  began  life  in  a 
heart-rending  manner,  obliged  to  gain  my  daily  bread  be- 
fore I  was  sixteen  years  of  age  ;  in  that  lies,  I  believe, 
our  greatest  resemblance.  Nevertheless,  my  conversa- 
tion with  Gill  threw  me  into  a  state  of  despair,  and, 
giving  up  doll-dressing.  I  strove  to  find  some  other  trade 
for  the  little  Dolobelle.  Such  things,  however,  are  not 
easily  invented;  and  then,  how  should  1  be  able  to  dis- 
cover so  practical  an  imaginary  profession  as  that  of 
doll-dresser,  showing  ail  I  meant  to  portray :  the  ex- 
quisite grace  in  the  wretched  existence,  the  smiling 
dream  under  the  dingy  roof,  the  nimble  fingers  embody- 
ing the  winged  inspirations.  Ah,  how  many  of  those 
sombre  houses  did  I  not  search  through,  how  many  cold 
stairs,  wiih  their  rope  bannisters,  did  I  not  climb  that 
year,  while  seeking  for  my  ideal  home  among  the  num- 
berless paltry  little  manufactories  !  At  last  I  almost 
despaired;  but  my  obstinacy  found  its  reward.  One 
day.  in  the  Rue  du  Temple,  on  a  leathern  placard,  in  one 
of  those  frames  on  which  for  the  convenience  of  pur- 
chasers are  written  and  advertised  all  the  trades  carried 
on  in  the  house,  I  read  in  faded  gilt  letters,  which  never- 
theless dazzled  me:  "Birds  and  Flies  for  Bonnets." 

In  the  same  chapter  we  find  more  on  Daudet's 
methods  of  work — and  a  pretty,  and  deserved, 
compliment  to  his  wife  : 

The  habit  I  have  already  mentioned  ol  relating  my 
books  aloud  is  with  me  a  process  of  my  work.  To 
explain  to  others  my  subject  elucidates  it  to  myself,  I  be- 
come more  deeply  imbued  with  it ;  I  experiment  apon  my 
listeners  what  parts  will  tell,  and  the  conversation  brings 
me  new  ideas — godsends  which,  thanks  to  my  excellent 
memory,  1  am  able  to  retain.  Woe  betide  the  luckless 
caller  who  rashly  intrudes  on  my  feverish  creation!  I 
continue  mercilessly  in  his  presence,  talking  instead  of 
writing,  putting  together  anyhow,  so  that  they  may  be 
somewhat  intelligible  to  him,  the  different  parts  of  my 
novel ;  and  in  spite  of  the  bored  and  absent  looks  with 
which  he  tries  to  fly  from  my  superabundant  improvisa- 
tion, I  build  up  my  chapter  and  develop  it  into  words.  In 
Paris,  in  my  study,  in  the  country,  in  my  strolls  through 
the  green  meadows,  and  out  boating,  bow  many  of  my  com- 
rade- have  I  not  thus  tired  out,  while  they  little  guessed 
their  part  of  silent  collaboration  !  But  my  wife  has  had  to 
bear  the  greater  part  of  this  repetition  of  outspoken  work, 
of  subjects  thought  over  and  over  twenty  times  running. 
"How  do  you  think  it  would  do  to  make  Sidonie  die? 
Shall  I  let  Risler  live  ?  What  must  Delobelle,  or.Frantz. 
or  Claire  say  in  such  and  such  a  circumstance?"  it 
went  on  from  morning  till  night,  at  each  instant  of  the 
day,  at  meals,  on  our  way  to  the  theatre,  on  our  return 
home  from  parties,  during  those  long  cab  joumeyings 
through  the  silence  and  slumber  of  Paris.  Ah,  the  poor 
wives  of  writers  !  True,  mine  is  such  an  artist  herself, 
and  has  taken  such  a  part  in  all  I  have  written.  Not  a 
page  she  has  not  looked  over,  touched  up,  on  which  she 
has  not  thrown  a  dash  of  her  fine  azure  and  gold-dust  ! 
And  withal  so  modest,  so  simple,  so  little  of  a  blue- 
stocking !  I  expressed  all  this  one  day,  and  rendered 
homage  to  all  her  tender  and  indefatigable  aid,  in  a  few 
dedicatory  lines  of  "The  Nabob";  but  my  wife  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  printed,  and  I  left  it  on  only  a  dozen 
copies  given  to  intimate  friends,  now  very  scarce,  which 
I  recommend  to  connoisseurs. 

From  these  extracts  an  idea  can  be  gathered  of 
the  way  in  which  Alphonse  Daudet  writes  bis  auto- 
biography. There  is  much  else  in  the  book — 
pen-portraits  of  Garnbetta  and  Rochefort,  Emile 
Ollivier,  Zola,  Turgu^neff ;  scenes  of  provincial 
life  and  life  in  Paris  ;  anecdotes  and  sketches  of 
famous  actors  and  actresses — but  the  biographical 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  these  two  volumes, 
and  we  think  we  have  shown  its  value. 

Published  by  tbe  Macmillan  Company,  New- 
York  ;  price,  $1,00  a  volume. 


President  Jordan,  of  Stanford,  has  involved  him- 
self in  an  unenviable  amount  of  explanation  for 
his  temerity  in  jesting  upon  a  grave  scientific  sub- 
ject, but  he  has  fastened  a  good  joke  upon  the 
Eastern  press.  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  pub- 
lished his  "The  Sympsychograph,"  which  is  an 
elaborate- piece  of  guying  directed  at  the  recently 
exploited  "  thought  photography,"  and  some  other 
phases  of  psychical  research  ;  and  the  gravely 
written  account  of  the  doings  of  the  mysterious 
Astral  Camera  Club,  of  Alcalde,  Cal.,  was  received 
j  in  all  seriousness  by  most  of  the  press.  The  pro- 
fessor related,  with  much  particularity,  the  meth- 
ods by  which  the  members,  by  concentrating  their 
minds  upon  the  idea  of  a  cat,  succeeded  in  impress- 
ing the  form  of  that  worshipful  beast  upon  a  sensi- 
tized plate. 
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"  It  is  generally  admitted  that,  as  a  writer  of  fiction, 
Marie  Corelli  is  among  the  strongest  and  most  effect- 
ive. Her  '  Sorrows  of  Satan,"  *  Barabbas.*  and  *  Cameos.' 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that.  Id  the  first  place,  she 
excels  in  power  of  imagination  ;  she  thrills  and  even 
startles  with  her  situations  and  contrasts.  It  is  in  im- 
agination that  so  many  novelists  are  deficient.  She 
created  a  positive  sensation  with  her  '  Barabbas,'  and 
well  she  might,  for  it  is  a  production  of  the  truly  graphic 
character,  and  presents  portraitures  of  remarkable 
strength  and  vividness." — Boston  Courier. 
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BIRD-LAND  ECHOES. 

By  CHARLES  CONRAD  ABBOTT.  Profusely 
illustrated  by  William  Everett  Cram.  Crown 
8vo.  Cloth,  gQt  top,  ~2.  :■:. 
This  latest  work  of  Dr.  Abbott's  is  quite  independent 
of  his  former  volume,  "The  Birds  About  Us."  though 
dealing  with  our  feathered  friends  in  a  similar  vein  of 
loving  gossip,  mixed  with  easily  remembered  facts.  It  is 
elaborately  illustrated  by  the  sympathetic  band  of  Will- 
iam  Everett  Cram,  as  thorough  a  student  of  birds  as  Dr 
Abbott.  The  cuts  are  reproductions  of  delicate  pen-and- 
ink  drawings,  which  give  a  surprising  likeness  of  the  bird 
depicted,  color  suggestions  being  made  by  the  gradations 
of  tone.  There  are  eighty  pictures,  some  full-page  illus- 
trations, some  embedded  in  the  text,  and  these  cover  very 
fully  the  whole  range  of  bird  life  in  our  midst. 

ABBOTT'S  BIRD  LIBRARY. 
The  Birds  About  Us,  and  Bird-Land  Echoes. 

Two   volumes    in  a  box.      umo.     Cloth,  gilt  top. 
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THE    3IISTRESS    OF    BRAE 
FARM. 

By  ROSANOUCHETTE  CAREY,  author  of  "The 

Old,  Old   Story,"  "Sir  Godfrey's  Granddaughters," 

etc.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.35. 

"The  curiosity  of  those  who  ask  what  it  is  lhat  makes 

Rosa  Nouchetle  Carey  so  popular  can  easily  be  gratified. 

Her  stories,  while  interesting  in  themselves,  have  a  moral 

charm  that  emanates  from  the  principal  characters.     It 

teaches  without  preaching,  it  lifts   the  reader  into  a  fine 

atmosphere    without    lecturing."  —  New   York  Morning 

Journal. 

Bill  Nye' s  PosthumousWork 

A    COMIC    HISTORY    OF 
ENGLAND. 

From  the  Druids  to  the  Reign  of   Henry  VTII.     By 
Bill    Nye.     With    many    illustrations   by    W.    M. 
Goodes  and  A.  M.  Richards.     Crown  8vo.     Cloth, 
S1.25. 
Some   there    are    who  say   history   is    too    serious    a 
thing   to  ever  be   made   fun   of.      Granted.      But   there 
are  several   ways   of  looking    at   things,    and  a  humor- 
ous  view,   even   of   history,    if   properly    rendered    and 
justly   applied,    tends  not    only   to    amuse   but    also  to 
instruct,    and    this    is    claimed    of    "  Nye's    History    of 
England." 

A  Thrilling  American  Novel. 

FOR    FREEDOM'S    SAKE. 

By  ARTHUR    PATERSON,  author  of  'A  Son  of 

the  Plains,"  "The   Daughter  of  the  Nez   Perce's,*' 

etc.     12010.     Cloth,  St. 25. 

The  history  of   our  own  country  is  now  the   leading 

topic  among  all  classes  of  readers,  but  no  author  has  yet 

had  the  judgment  to  see  how  aptly  the  episode  of  John 

Brown's   raid  leods  itself  to  the   guise  of    fiction.     Mr. 

Arthur   Paterson    has    achieved  success    because    great 

gifts  have  been  devoted  to  so  telling  a  theme. 

A    LONELY    MAID. 

By  "THE  DUCHESS."     In  Lippineott's    Series  of 

Select  Navels   for   October,    1896.     12010.     Paper,  50 

cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

"' A  Lonely  Maid  *  is  a  story  that  holds  the  reader's 

interest  from  its  very  beginning.     The  author  wields  a 

pen  of  force  and  purpose  here,  relating   a  story  that  can 

be  remembered  and  told  again." — Boston  Courier. 

A  NEW  ISSUE  IN  THE  LOTUS  LIBRARY. 

THE  GOLDEN  FLEECE. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE.  Illustrated.  i6mo. 
Polished  buckram,  75  cents. 
"  The  stories  in  this  entertaining  series  are  always  care- 
fully selected,  and  the  books  are  'just  the  thing '  to  be 
tucked  into  a  traveling-bag,  or  for  that  matter  a  pocket." 
— Buffalo  Commercial. 

PREVIOUSLY  ISSUED. 

By  ELIZABETH  PHIPPS  TRAIN. 

A  Social  Highwayman.     Seventh  Edition. 
By  ELIZABETH  PHIPPS  TRAIN. 

The    Autobiography    of    a    Professional 
Beauty.     Third  Edition. 
By  HARRIET  RIDDLE   DAVIS. 

In  Sight  of  the  Goddess.     A  Tale  of  Wash 
ington  Life. 
By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

A  Marriage  by  Capture.     A  Romance  of  To- 
day. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  -will  be  sent  post-paid  by  the 
Publishers, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

715-717  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 


EXHIBITION. 


EUGENE    FIELD 

Wurks,  Portrait*,  Personalities. 
631   MARKET  ST.  Under  Pal 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  East  Stevenson  Books. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  spent  many  months  cruis- 
ing among  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  before  he  finally 
made  his  home  in  Samoa,  and  some  selections  from 
the  sketches  of  his  travels,  written  for  serial  publi- 
cation at  the  time,  have  now  been  gathered  into 
book-form,  under  the  title  "  In  the  South  Seas." 
The  book  does  not  include  all  his  writings  of  South 
Sea  voyages,  but  is  confined  to  a  narrative  of  his 
visits  to  three  groups  only — the  Marquesas,  the 
Paurootus,  and  the  Gilbert  Islands.  These,  how- 
ever, offer  a  variety  of  subject,  in  the  formation  of 
the  land,  in  the  characteristics  of  the  natives,  and 
in  the  manner  of  government.  Besides  weaving  in 
the  incidents  of  travel,  the  narrative  gives  many 
details  of  the  history  of  the  islands,  and  the  cus- 
toms and  traditions  of  the  natives  are  related  with 
a  fullness  which  evidences  much  research.  For 
some  reason,  however,  the  book  does  not  show 
Stevenson  at  his  best.  It  is  an  excellent  compen- 
dium of  information,  but  romance,  not  information, 
was  bis  trade  ;  and  while  a  sense  of  attachment  is 
revealed  for  these  southern  lands  where  he  gained 
a  longer  term  of  years,  and  where,  moreover,  he 
"  found  life  most  pleasant  and  men  most  interest- 
ing," the  essence  of  the  charm  which  held  him 
somehow  escapes  his  pen. 

More  spontaneous  in  feeling  is  the  odd  little  col- 
lection entitled  "  Fables,"  also  now  published  for 
the  first  time  in  book-form.  To  the  general  reader, 
who  is  not  given  to  subtleties,  the  volume  will 
hardly  prove  attractive,  for  here  we  have  nothing 
but  subtleties.  That  liking  for  a  deeper  meaning 
hidden  under  an  allegorical  form  of  writing  which 
Stevenson  shows  in  many  of  his  shorter  tales,  and 
which  finds  expression  among  his  books  in  "  Prince 
Otto"  and  "  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,"  comes  out 
here  in  fullest  measure.  There  are  twenty  of  these 
bits  of  moralizing  put  in  the  form  of  fable  or 
allegory,  sometimes  only  a  dozen  lines  in  length, 
sometimes  as  many  pages.  They  form  a  curious 
collection,  more  interesting  as  illustrating  one  side 
of  the  development  of  Stevenson's  art  than  absorb- 
ing  in  themselves. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50  and  $1.00,  respectively. 

"J.  S.  of  Dale's  "  Colonial  Romance. 

The  trend  in  fiction  toward  the  early  days  in  the 
history  of  the  country  is  followed  out  in  F.  J. 
Stimson's  "  King  Noanett,"  one  of  the  most  nota- 
ble books  of  the  day.  It  is  told  in  the  first  person 
by  Bampfylde  Carew,  who,  with  his  friend  Miles 
Courtenay,  a  gallant  and  jovial  Irishman,  is  sent 
out  from  England  to  the  colonies  as  a  convict,  for 
disloyalty  to  the  commonwealth.  Their  voyage  in 
company  with  convicts,  redemptioners,  and  maids 
and  widows  sent  out  to  be  sold  as  wives  to  the  colo- 
nists, gives  them  a  taste  of  the  rough  life  to  fol- 
low. They,  too,  are  sold  to  a  Virginia  planter, 
but  contrive  soon  to  escape  from  bondage,  and 
after  lingering  long  enough  to  see  some  fighting  in 
one  of  the  border  forays  of  the  period,  they  make 
their  way  to  New  England,  and  are  among  the 
earliest  settlers  on  the  Upper  Charles. 

Here  in  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  with  Indians 
on  every  hand,  their  lives  are  full  of  toil  and  peril 
and  adventure.  Here,  too,  the  love  romance  of 
the  took,  begun  across  the  seas  in  old  England,  is 
played  out  to  a  finish.  It  is  a  story  of  exalted  love; 
of  purest  friendship  and  self-sacrifice,  told  in  a 
strain  of  high  romance,  and  bringing  out  strongly 
the  finished  portraiture  of  Miles  Courtenay,  a  rol- 
licking comrade,  but  truest  friend  and  lover,  too. 

Mr.  Stimson  has  so  saturated  himself  in  past 
records  that  he  has  caught  the  very  flavor  of  the 
times  in  the  phases  of  life  he  describes  ;  and  the 
beauty  of  the  tale,  the  mastery  of  the  style,  and 
the  fidelity  of  the  pictures  of  life  in  the  Old 
Dominion  and  of  the  New  England  of  the  period 
combine  to  make  the  book  a  remarkable  one,  des- 
tined, if  all  the  prophecies  come  true,  to  keep  its 
place  with  future  generations  as  one  of  the  finest  of 
American  works  of  fiction. 

Published  by   Lamson,  Wolffe  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 

price,  $2.00. 

♦ 

Another  Detective  Story. 
"The  Third  Volume"  is  a  detective  story  by 
Fergus  Hume,  mixed  by  the  same  recipe  which  he 
invariably  uses.  It  begins  with  a  murder,  com- 
mitted in  this  instance  twenty-five  years  prior  to  the 
opening  of  the  story.  The  murderer  has  never 
been  discovered,  and  the  book  is  given  up  to  weav- 
ing and  unweaving  a  series  of  tangled  webs  by 
which  suspicion  attaches  in  turn  to  half  a  dozen 
different  people  until  it  pleases  the  author  to  extri- 
cate himself  from  his  tortuous  labyrinth  and  to  re- 
veal the  criminal.  A  novel  whose  incidents  are 
based  on  the  episode  of  the  murder  is  connected 
with  the  development,  and  gives  the  story  its  name. 
Since  there  are  people  who  take  pleasure  in  the 
complicated  machinery  of  a  detective  story,  per- 
haps this  will  be  the  sort  of  thing  they  like. 

Published  by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 


A  Student  of  Russian  Life. 
"  Memorials  of  a  Short  Life  "  is  dedicated  to.the 
e^r  of  W.  F.  A.  Gaussen,  who  was,  as  the  vol- 
ae  informs  us,  a  student  of  Russian  life  and  liter- 


ature and  the  translator  of  several  Russian  novels. 
An  introduction  by  the  editor,  G.  F.  Browne,  is 
followed  by  a  biographical  memoir,  setting  forth 
these  facts.  The  remainder  of  the  book  is  taken 
up  with  letters  written  by  Mr.  Gaussen  during  his 
travels  in  Russia,  by  two  lectures  delivered  by  him 
on  his  return  to  England,  and,  lastly,  by  his  trans- 
lation of  one  of  Potapenko's  stories  called  "  The 
Curse  of  Talent." 

Aside  from  the  story,  which  seems  rather  inap- 
propriately placed,  the  chief  interest  of  the  book 
centres  in  the  lectures,  one  of  which  describes  a 
journey  through  Russia  to  the  Caucasus,  including 
also  an  account  of  the  petroleum  springs  of  the 
Caspian  Sea,  while  the  other  gives  a  concise  history 
of  the  development  of  a  national  Russian  litera- 
ture. 

Published  by  T.  Fisher   Unwin,  London  ;  price, 

6  shillings. 

■  ■» 

A  Prize  Comic  Opera. 

Marguerile  Merington  has  gained  new  laurels  by 
her  latest  achievement,  "Daphne,  or  the  Pipes  of 
Arcadia,"  a  comic-opera  libretto  which  lately  won 
a  five-hundred  dollar  prize.  These  "  three  acts  of 
singing  nonsense,"  as  the  author  calls  her  new 
work,  do  not  demonstrate  any  degree  of  originality 
on  Miss  Merington's  part,  but  they  do  show  a  keen 
instinct  for  good  stage  business.  The  little  play  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  is  evolved  from  an  enthusiastic 
study  of  modern  stage  mtthods,  combined  with  a 
sense  of  humor,  generally  esteemed  a  rare  thing 
among  women,  and  a  talent  for  bright  dialogue. 

The  work  is  couched  in  the  brisk  and  jingling 
rhymes  which  Gilbert  brought  into  fashion,  and 
the  construction  of  the  plot  is  also  modeled  after 
Gilbert.  The  scene  is  laid  in  pastoral  Arcadia,  the 
curtain  rising  on  groups  of  Arcadian  shepherds 
and  shepherdesses  singing,  dancing,  and  piping  as 
they  tend  their  sheep,  and  forming  a  most  agree- 
able background  to  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

What  this  action  is  remains  throughout  a  matter 
of  no  particular  consequence.  It  is  enough  to  know 
that  Daphne  is  an  Arcadian  princess,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  lovers,  of  whom  Gumbo,  the  King  of  the 
Fijis,  proves  presently  to  be  the  favored  one,  and 
to  feel  throughout  that  delightful  sense  of  unreality 
so  essential  in  true  comic  opera.  There  is  sparkle 
and  gayety  in  all  the  lines,  and  if  the  quips  and 
jests  occasionally  give  a  haunting  sense  of  famil- 
iarity, that  is  a  small  defect  in  an  amusing  ensemble. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Chicago  Youth's  Slang. 

"  Artie,"  a  series  of  sketches  by  George  Ade,  re- 
published from  the  Chicago  Record,  forms  a  setting 
for  all  the  latest  slang  of  the  city.  Artie  himself  is 
its  exponent,  and  his  argot  is  at  times  all  but  unin- 
telligible. He  is  a  youth  who  drinks  in  all  the  ex- 
citements the  town  has  to  offer,  regaling  his  office 
chum  the  next  morning  with  the  incidents  of  the 
preceding  evening.  Thus  we  assist  at  his  games 
of  poker  and  pool,  dip  with  him  into  city  politics, 
and  even  accompany  him  to  the  mild  dissipation  o( 
a  church  social.  We  watch^the  preliminary  stages 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Mamie,  who  works  in  a 
big  down-town  printing  office,  and  follow  the  differ- 
ent phases  of  the  affair  until  he  reaches  the  stage 
of  "  gettin'  it  settled  so  it's  goin'  to  be  a  case  of 
marry."  The  rich  assortment  of  slang  the  book 
contains  is  its  chief  claim  to  interest,  the  humor 
being  of  comparatively  mild  quality, 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Sione  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Novel  with  Plenty  of  Variety. 

"  The  Metropolitans,"  by  Jeanie  Drake,  is  a 
tale  of  New  York,  with  an  international  episode  or 
two  put  in  to  lend  variety.  The  author,  indeed,  is 
thoroughly  bent  on  variety.  She  makes  the  hero  a 
member  of  the  Four  Hundred  in  order  to  give  a 
glimpse  of  New  York  society.  She  robs  him  of 
his  inheritance  so  that  he  may  dip  into  journalism. 
She  bakes  a  musical  genius  of  him  presently,  and 
has  him  turn  out  light  operas  which  float  on  the 
wave  of  popularity,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  a 
musical  atmosphere.  Finally,  she  sends  him  on  an 
Arctic  exploring  expedition,  for  no  other  purpose 
than  to  amuse  the  reader  by  a  change  of  scene. 
To  give  zest  to  the  tale  she  complicates  his  love- 
affairs  also,  making  the  woman  he  does  not  love 
follow  him  to  the  North  Pole,  while  the  girl  of  his 
heart  remains  behind,  a  prey  to  uncertainty. 
These  praiseworthy  efforts  result  in  a  novel  suit- 
able for  the  lightest  of  summer  reading. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

New  Publications. 
"At  Heart  a  Rake,"  by  Florence  Marryat,  and 
"John  Bull  &  Co.,"  by  Max  O'Rell,  have  been 
issued  in  the  Union  Square  Library  by  the  Cassell 
Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents 
each. 

Marryat's  famous  story,  "  Midshipman  Easy," 
has  been  published  in  Macmillan's  Illustrated 
Standard  Novels.  It  is  well  printed  on  heavy,  un- 
cut paper,  and  is  provided  with  forty  new  illustra- 
tions by  Fred  Pegram.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  useful  hand-book  is  "  Legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages,"  by  H.  J.  Guerber.  It  presents  in  concise 
form  the  legends  which  form  the  staple  of  medi- 


aeval literature,  narrated  with  special  reference  to 
literature  and  art.  The  book  is  copiously  illus- 
trated from  famous  modern  paintings,  and  is  fur- 
nished with  an  index  to  poetical  quotations  that 
fills  thirty  pages.  Published  by  the  American 
Book  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"A  History  of  Greek  Art,"  by  F.  B.  Tarbell. 
professor  of  classical  archaeology  in  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  been  added  to  the  required  litera- 
ture of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle  for  the  current  year.  It  begins  with  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  on  art  in  Egypt  and  Mesopotamia, 
and  then  the  subject  of  Greek  art,  in  architecture, 
sculpture,  and  painting,  is  treated  in  a  succinct  but 
comprehensive  manner.  The  author's  aim  has  been 
to  present  characteristic  specimens  of  the  finest 
Greek  work  that  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  to 
suggest  how  they  may  be  intelligently  enjoyed. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  from  photographs. 
Published  by  Flood  &  Vincent,  Meadville,  Pa.; 
price,  $i.oo. 

A  new  collection  of  Fiona  Macleod's  weird  tales 
is  named  after  the  first  one,  "  The  Washer  of  the 
Ford."  They  are  called  legendary  moralities,  and 
they  show  in  a  marked  degree  the  pagan  impress 
long  left  on  the  minds  of  these  primitive  people  of 
the  far  northern  Highlands.  Most  of  the  tales  are 
legends  of  Christian  mythology,  blent  in  with 
Celtic  folk-lore,  and  they  go  far  back  into  the  re- 
mote past,  calling  up  strange  shapes  out  of  the 
shadows.  This  intuitive  insight  into  a  far-distant 
past,  gained  through  the  traditions  of  the  present 
time,  is  equaled  by  the  vividness  of  imagination 
which  colors  the  tales  and  renders  them  unique  in 
literature.  Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

In  "  Three  Little  Daughters  of  the  Revolution," 
Nora  Perry  tells  three  simple  tales  for  girls,  each 
with  a  patriotic  motive  running  through  it. 
"  Dorothy  "  has  for  heroine  a  little  maid  of  Revo- 
lutionary times,  who,  a  guest  in  a  Tory  household, 
is  called  upon  in  a  game  of  forfeits  to  swear  allegi- 
ance to  King  George,  and  has  the  courage  to  re- 
fuse. "  Patty  "  is  another  little  patriot  of  the  same 
date,  who  passes  bravely  through  a  more  severe 
ordeal;  and  "Betty  Boston's  Fourth  of  July" 
comes  down  to  modern  times  and  tells  how  an 
English  lad  and  a  little  American  girl  together 
brought  about  a  celebration  of  Fourth  of  July  on 
English  soil.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  75  cents. 


Publishers'  Fall  Announcements. 

Among  the  books  to  be  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company  this  fall  are  : 

"  Half-Hours  of  Travel  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  selected 
and  arranged  by  Charles  Morris,  four  volumes;  "The 
True  George  Washington,"  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford  ; 
"Myths  and  Legends  of  Our  Own  Land,"  by  Charles  M. 
Skinner  ;  "  Bird  -  Land  Echoes,"  by  Charles  Conrad 
Abbott ;  "  Greece,"  "  Rome,"  selected  by  Charles  Morris, 
two  new  volumes  in  the  series  of  Historical  Tales ; 
"Songs  of  the  South"  selected  by  Jennie  Thornley 
Clarke,  with  an  introduction  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  ; 
"The  Downfall  of  Prempeh  :  A  Diary  of  Life  with  the 
Native  Levy  in  Ashanti,  1895-96,"  by  Major  R.  S.  S. 
Baden-Powell;  "The  Veil  Lifted:  A  New  Light  on  the 
World's  History,"  by  H.  Martyn  Kennard  ;  "  The  Opera : 
A  Sketch  of  the  Development  of  Opera  from  the  Earlier 
Times,"  with  descriptions  of  every  work  in  the  modern 
repertory,  by  R.  A.  Streatfield  ;  "  Famous  Violinists  and 
Fine  Violins,"  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Phipson ;  "  A  Comic 
History  of  England,  from  the  Druids  to  the  Reign 
of  Henry  VIII.,"  by  Bill  Nye;  "New  Wheels  in  Old 
Ruts,"  a  pilgrimage  to  Canterbury,  by  Henry  Parr; 
three  volumes  in  a  series  on  Philosophy  in  its  National 
Developments,  edited  by  Professer  Knight,  on  "  Phil- 
osophy of  India,"  by  Professor  Max  Muller,  *'  Philosophy 
of  America,"  by  Professor  Dewey,  and  "  Philosophy  of 
Buddhism,"  by  Professor  Rhys  Davids  and  Mrs.  Davids  ; 
"London  Street  Names,"  by  F.  H.  Habben  ;  "May- 
flower Essays  on  the  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,"  by 
G.  Cuthbert  Blaxland ;  "The  Murder  of  Delicia,"  by 
Marie  CorelH  ;  "The  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm,"  by  Rosa 
Nouchette  Carey  ;  "Heavy  Odds,"  by  Marcus  Clarke; 
"  The  Golden  Fleece,"  by  J  ulian  Hawthorne ;  "  A 
Golden  Autumn,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander ;  "A  Lonely 
Maid  "  and  "The  Coming  of  Chloe,"  two  new  stories, 
by  the  "Duchess";  "Master  Beggars,"  by  L.  Cope 
Cornferd  ;  "The  Oracle  of  Baal:  A  Narrative  of  Some 
Curious  Events  in  the  Life  of  Professor  Horatio  Car- 
michael,  M.  A.,"  by  J.  Provand  Webster;  "Swept  Out 
to  Sea  "  ;  "  Through  Thick  and  Thin,"  by  Andrew  Hone ; 
"Romance  of  Industry  and  Invention  ";  "  Captain 
Chap ;  or,  The  Rolling  Stones,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  ; 
"Prince  Little  Boy,  and  Other  Tales  Out  of  Fairyland," 
by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  M.  D. ;  "  Philippa,"  by  Mrs. 
Molesworth  ;  "The  Black  Tor,"  by  George  Manville 
Fenn  ;  "The  Mystery  of  the  Island."  by  Henry  Kings- 
ley  ;  "Betty  of  Wye,"  by  Amy  E.  Elanchard  ;  and 
"  Catalina,"  by  Laura  T.  Mead. 

Among  the  fall  announcements  of  the  American 
Publishers  Corporation,  we  note  the  following  : 

"  A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements,"  by  Edward  W. 
Townsend,  a  new  and  cheaper  edition,  illustrated  by 
Kemble ;  "  The  Chimmie  Fadden  Sketches,"  new  editions 
of  "  Chimmie  Fadden,  Major  Max,  and  Others "  and 
"Chimmie  Fadden  Explains,  Major  Max  Expounds"; 
"  A  Matter  of  Temperament,"  a  novel  by  Edward 
Irenxus  Stevenson  ;  an  illustrated  edition  of  "  The  Little 
Minister,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie  ;  "  Typee,"  "  Moby  Dick," 
and  "  White  Jacket,"  three  tales  of  adventure  by  Her- 
man Melville;  "Flying  Visits  to  the  British  Isles," 
by  Harry  Furniss ;  and  a  series  of  juveniles  to  be 
known  as  the  St.  Nicholas  Series,  of  which  the 
initial  volumes  will  be  "The  Casket  of  Diamonds; 
or,  Hope  Everton's  Temptation,"  by  Gayle  Winter- 
ton;  "Inland  Waterways;  or,  the  Cruise  of  the  Rest- 
less," and  "  An  Unprovoked  Mutiny,"  both  by  James 
Otis;  "The  Giant  Islander,"  by  Brooks  McCormick  ; 
"  Guy  Hammersley,"  by  Matthew  White,  Jr. ;  "  The 
Golden  Ridge,"  by  Captain  R.  M.  Hawthorne  ;  "  Silas 
Snowden's  Oifice-Boy  "  ;  "  More  About  Wild  Nature," 
by  Mrs.  Brightwen  ;  and  "A  Battle  and  a  Boy,"  by 
Blanche  Willis  Howard. 


Ivory 


5oap 

The  detestable  odors  of  many 
hotel  and  sleeping  car  soaps  are  in- 
tended to  conceal  the  poor  quality 
of  the  soap  itself.  The  traveler 
who  wishes  to  thoroughly  enjoy 
his  toilet  and  bath,  will  carry  a 
piece  of  Ivory  Soap  in  his  toilet 
case. 


The  Procter  &  gamble  Co.,  oin'ti. 


D. 


APPLETON  &    CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Genius  and  Degeneration. 

A  Study  in  Psychology,  By  Dr.  William 
HlRSCH.  Translated  from  the  second 
edition  of  the  German  work.  Uniform 
with  "  Degeneration."  Large  8vo.  Cloth, 
$3-50. 

Dr.  Nordau  has  startled  the  reading  world  by  his 
cry  of  "  Degeneration  "  ;  Dr.  Hirsch  opposes  bis 
conclusions  by  demonstrating  the  difference  between 
"  Genius  "  and  "  Degeneraiion,"  and  analyzing  the 
social,  literary,  and  artistic  manifestations  of  the 
day  dispassionately  and  with  a  wealth  of  suggestive 
illustiations.  In  a  brilliant  explanation  of  the 
psychology  of  genius  he  shows  that  Lombroso  and 
Nordau  make  no  distinction  between  scientific 
genius  based  upon  bard  work  and  artistic  genius  ; 
nor  between  genius  and  talent.  He  points  to 
Goethe  as  an  example  of  a  perfectly  developed 
genius.  He  answers  specifically  Nordau's  claim 
that  this  is  an  age  of  hysterical  disorder,  and  after 
an  extended,  brilliant,  and  informing  discussion  of 
Art  and  Insanity,  in  which  he  shows  himself  a  con- 
firmed Wagnerian,  he  summarizes  his  conclusions 
by  absolutely  declining  to  accept  Nordau's  point 
of  view. 

Pioneers  of  Science  in 
America. 

Sketches  of  their  Lives  and  Scientific  Work. 
Edited  and  revised  by  William  Jay  You- 
mans,  M.  D.  With  Portraits.  8vo.  Cloth, 
$4.00. 

Impelled  solely  by  an  enthusiastic  love  of  Na- 
ture, and  neither  asking  nor  receiving  outside  aid, 
these  early  workers  opened  the  way  and  initiated 
the  movement  through  which  American  science  has 
reached  its  present  commanding  position. 

This  book  gives  some  account  of  these  men, 
their  early  struggles,  their  scientific  labors,  and, 
wherever  possible,  something  of  their  personal 
characteristics.  This  information,  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  obtain,  has  been  collected  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources,  with  the  utmost  care  to  secure 
accuracy.  It  is  presented  in  a  series  of  sketches, 
some  fifty  in  all,  each  with  a  single  exception  ac- 
companied with  a  well-authenticated  portrait. 

When  William  IV  was 
King. 

By  John  Ashton,  author  of  "  Social  Life  in 
the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,"  etc.  With  47 
Illustrations.     8vo.     Cloth,  $3.50. 

In  this  entertaining  volume  of  social  and  polit- 
ical history  and  personal  anecdotes  Mr.  Ashton 
sketches  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  time  when 
the  first  passenger  railway  was  opened  and  steam 
navigation  began  to  be  general.  Like  a  modern 
Pepys,  although  not  a  contemporary  of  his  charac- 
ters, he  sketches  the  subjects  of  interest  in  the 
reign  of  the  sailor  king,  pictures  the  social  aspects, 
and  introduces  us  to  the  notable  personages  of  a 
most  interesting  time. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  tita.il  oh 
receipt  0/  price  by  t/ie  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


All  Sizes  and  Style* 
from  1  to  300  B.  P, 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

Best  to  Buy  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for 
MINING,  MULING, 
PUMPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 
STATIONARY  and 

MARINE  WORK. 


3,000  in  use.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 

HERCULES   CAS  ENCINE  WORKS, 

Office— 405-407  Sansoine  St.,  S.  F. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Death  of  George  du  Maurier. 

The  death  of  George  du  Maurier,  on  October 
13th,  was  not  a  great  surprise  to  his  many  ad- 
mirers, for  the  news  of  his  illness  had  been  cabled 
all  over  the  world  a  few  days  before.  It  resulted 
from  a  weakness  of  the  heart,  aggravated  by  over- 
exercise  last  summer.  He  was  born  in  England  on 
March  6, 1834,  and  his  iull  name  was  George  Louis 
Palmella  Busson  du  Maurier.  His  grandparents 
on  his  father's  side  were  refugees  from  Paris  during 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  his  mother  was  an  En- 
glishwoman. He  received  the  ordinary  schooling 
of  an  English  lad  and  was  intended  to  become  a 
chemist,  but  he  preferred  an  artistic  career  and 
studied  art  in  Paris  and  Dusseldorf.  His  bent 
was  toward  caricature,  and  after  receiving  his 
technical  training,  he  returned  to  London 
and  sold  his  first  drawings  to  Once  a 
Week.  He  also  worked  for  the  Cornhill  dur- 
ing the  Thackeray  regime,  and  soon  became  a 
regular  contributor  to  Punch.  It  was  on  the  "  Lon- 
don Charivari  "  that  he  made  his  great  success,  es- 
pecially from  1868  to  1878.  He  brought  an  en- 
tirely new  element  of  humor  to  the  paper,  and  the 
Du  Maurier  woman  has  been  accepted  as  a  type  of 
English  beauty.  Among  the  figures  in  which  he 
satirized  English  society  some  of  the  best  known 
are  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter,  Sir  Gorgias  Midas,  Mrs. 
Cimabue  Brown,  and  Postlethwaite.  Some  of  his 
best  work  was  called  forth  by  the  aesthetic  craze  of 
which  Oscar  Wilde  was  the  apostle  some  eighteen 
years  ago.  For  more  than  a  dozen  years  his  single- 
page  contribution  has  been  a  prominent  feature  of 
Harpers  Monthly. 

Half  a  dozen  years  ago,  failing  eyesight  led  him 
to  abandon  in  a  great  measure  the  draughtsman's 
pencil  for  the  writer's  pen.  His  first  story  was 
"  Peter  Ibbetson,"  which  was  printed  in  Harper's 
Monthly  in  1891.  It  was  a  curious  psychological 
tale,  the  hero  living  in  a  land  of  dreams.  This  was 
followed  by  "  Trilby,"  which  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  literary  productions  of  the  century. 
In  a  recent  interview,  one  of  the  members  of  the 
firm  of  Harper  &  Brothers  said  that,  what  with 
sales  of  the  book  and  money  paid  to  see  the 
dramatic  version,  more  than  one  million  dollars 
have  changed  hands  as  a  result  of  the  writing  of 
that  story.  His  last  story,  "  The  Martian,"  is  now 
running  in  Harper's  Magazine.  But  one  install- 
ment has  as  yet  been  printed,  and  it  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in  ten  numbers,  all  of  which  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  publishers. 

The  funeral  of  the  artist-author  took  place  last 
Tuesday.  The  remains  had  been  cremated,  and 
were  interred  in  a  golden  casket  in  the  Hampstead 
church-yard.  The  floral  tributes  included  several 
wreaths  from  actresses  who  had  played  the  part  of 
Trilby,  and  the  most  eminent  artistic  and  literary 
men  in  London  attended  the  services. 


A  Boy's  Adventures  Id  the  West. 

"The  Golden  Rock,"  by  R.  H.  Jayne,  is  a  boy's 
book  that  is  full  of  startling  adventures.  The 
fifteen-year-old  hero  is  the  only  surviving  member 
of  a  party  of  emigrants  who  start  across  the  plains 
in  1853  and  are  massacred  by  Indians  on  the  way. 
The  lad  is  taken  in  charge  by  a  trapper,  who  hap- 
pens providentially  to  be  at  hand,  and  in  the  three 
or  four  years  that  elapse  before  he  reaches  his  des- 
tination, his  life  is  one  that  will  thrill  any  boy's  heart 
with  envy. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  his  companion  he  per- 
forms deeds  of  prowess  in  hunting  and  becomes 
well  versed  in  fighting  Indians.  The  Indians 
capture  him  finally,  but  he  is  rescued  by  the 
trapper,  and  the  fortunes  of  the  two  are  made  by 
their  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Black  Hills  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  tale  is  sensational  in  all  its  details,  and 
though  it  will  be  read  with  absorbing  interest  by 
boys,  it  can  not  be  commended  either  for  healthi- 
ness of  tone  or  skillful  workmanship. 

Published  by  the  American  Publishers'  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Chauropanchasika,  "  An  Indian  Love  Lament," 
translated  from  an  old  Sanskrit  manuscript,  is  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold's  latest  effort  in  verse.  It  is  to  be 
published  in  fac-simile  of  the  author's  manuscript, 
he  having  transcribed  as  well  as  translated  the  text 
and  adorned  it  with  illuminations  of  his  own. 

A  new  novel  by  Frank  R.  Stockton  will  be  pub- 
lished in  Harper's  Magazine  next  year. 

The  first  volume  of  Edward  Eggleston's  "  His- 
tory of  Life  in  the  United  States,"  which  is  the 
first  outcome  of  his  labors  since  he  began,  seven- 
teen years  ago,  to  study  the  subject,  will  be  pub- 
lished this  autumn  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton  under 
the  title  "  The  Beginners  of  a  Nation."  Of  his 
work  Mr.  Eggleston  himself  says  : 

"Of  the  thoroughness  of  my  investigations  and  the 
soundness  of  my  inferences,  scholars  must  judge.  I 
have  used  what  skill  experience  may  have  given  me  to 
make  the  picture  of  life  vivid  and  interesting,  while 
holding  steadfastly  to  the  central  aim  of  the  hook,  which 
is  to  give  an  impartial,  unsentimental,  and  wholly  un- 
biased account  of  the  English  people  who  set  agoing  a 
great  current  of  civilized  life  in  the  western  hemisphere." 

Edward  Irenseus  Stevenson,  one  of  the  most 
cultured  of  American  musical  critics,  has  written  a 


novel  illustrating  the  relation  of  music  to  morals. 
It  is  entitled  "  A  Matter  of  Temperament,"  and 
the  American  Publishers  Corporation  publishes  it. 

"  The  Story  of  American  Coals"  is  announced 
for  publication  this  fall  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.  The  author,  Mr.  W.  J.  Nicolls,  has 
covered  in  his  book  the  whole  ground  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  from  the  first  discovery  of  coal  in 
this  country  by  the  Jesuit  missionary,  Father  Hen- 
nepin, "along  the  banks  of  the  Illinois  River,"  in 
1679,  to  our  present  scientifically  developed  mines. 

During  the  Presidential  campaign  the  cartoons  of 
W.  A.  Rogers  in  Harper's  Weekly  have  been 
among  the  most  effective  methods  of  presenting  ar- 
guments and  facts. 

"  Genius  and  Degeneration,"  by  Dr.  William 
Hirsch,  will  be  published  immediately  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  Dr.  Hirschs  study  of  modern  tenden- 
cies was  begun  before  "  Degeneration  "  was  pub- 
lished, but  its  scope  has  been  extended  to  make  it 
a  scientific  answer  to  Dr.  Nordau. 

Bill  Nye's  posthumous  work,  "  A  Comic  History 
of  England,"  is  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

A  new  edition  of  Edward  W.  Townsend's  novel, 
"  A  Daughter  of  the  Tenements,"  has  been  issued 
by  the  American  Publishers  Corporation,  who 
succeeded  to  the  business  of  Lovell,  Coryell  &  Co. 
some  months  ago.  It  includes  the  forty  full-page 
illustrations  by  Kemble,  but  is  sold  at  a  slightly 
cheaper  price;  it  is  also  issued  in  paper  covers. 

Archibald  Forbes  is  writing  a  history  of  the 
famous  Forty  -  Second  Highlanders,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Black  Watch,  a  regiment  which  saw 
the  carnage  of  Waterloo,  was  in  the  Crimea,  and 
fought  in  the  Indian  mutiny. 

Two  serial  stories  will  be  published  in  Harper's 
Weekly  in  the  course  of  the  year  1897.  One,  a 
New  England  story,  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  will  be- 
gin in  January,  and  the  other,  a  tale  of  a  Greek 
uprising  against  the  Turks,  by  E.  F.  Benson,  the 
author  of  "  Dodo,"  will  appear  during  the  latter 
half  of  the  year.  A  sequel  to  tbe  "  House-Boat  on 
the  Styx,"  by  John  Kendnck  Bangs,  will  also  ap- 
pear early  in  the  year,  illustrated   by  Peter  Newell. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company  have  published  a 
new  book  on  nature  by  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott.  It  is 
entitled  "  Bird-Land  Echoes,"  and  is  illustrated  by 
William  Everett  Cram. 

'  Alterations  of  Personality,"  by  Alfred  Binet, 
now  for  the  first  time  accessible  in  English,  analyzes 
and  describes  the  sort  of  experiments  the  psycholo- 
gists and  medical  men  are  making  in  this  extra- 
ordinary department  of  investigation.  The  work 
is  to  be  published  shortly  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
with  a  preface  by  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin. 

Allusions  to  the  value  of  the  estate  left  to  his 
family  by  Eugene  Field  have  grieved  some  of  his 
friends,  and  one  of  them  wntes  to  the  Chicago 
Record  saying: 

"  Eugene  Field  had  made  considerable  sums  of  money 
and  had  carried  heavy  burdens— the  support  of  a  large 
family  of  his  own  and  giving  of  assistance  to  unfortu- 
nate relatives  and  friends.  He  had  one  or  two 
expensive  fads,  but  as  a  rule  he  was  not  extravagant.  He 
left  a  fine  home  for  his  family  in  buena  Park,  and  ground 
enough  to  spare  for  a  row  of  flat -buildings,  which  Mrs. 
Field  hopes  to  erect  for  their  rental  income.  His  life 
was  insured  for  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  his  copy- 
rights are  worth  as  much  more." 

Rosa  Nouchette  Carey's  new  story,  "The  Mis- 
tress of  Brae  Farm,"  is  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton,  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  had  completed  his  autobiography  up  to  his 
twenty-fifth  year,  when  he  was  married.  The  nar- 
rative has  been  continued  from  that  time  by  his 
widow  and  will  be  published  soon. 

The  late  "  Gail  Hamilton,"  being  asked  some 
time  ago  by  a  newspaper  correspondent  for  a  sketch 
of  her  life,  replied  : 

"  In  declining  to  furnish  you  with  material  for  a  sketch 
of  my  life  for  publication,  I  act  not  from  caprice,  but  on 
unvarying  principle.  Every  person  has  a  right  to  his 
own  privacy.  Waat  he  himself  puts  before  the  public  in 
book  or  periodical  belongs  to  the  public,  which  has  full 
right  to  read,  reject,  criticise.  But  his  personality  be- 
longs to  himself.  To  violate  this  law  of  private  right  is 
an  outrage.  I  deprecate  no  severity  of  literary  criticism. 
I  resent  and,  so  far  as  possible,  repel  every  interference 
with  private  right.  There  are  many  persons,  perhaps, 
who  feel  differently.  If  any  such  choose  to  be  biog- 
raphized during  life,  their  taste  may  be  questioned,  but 
the  biographer  is  guiltless.    1  object  to  it  utterly." 

According  to  the  London  Bookman,  the  best- 
selling  book  in  London  in  August  was  Walt  Whit- 
man's "  Leaves  of  Grass,"  of  which  a  cheap  edition 
has  been  issued,  but,  taking  the  country  over,  Marie 
Corelli's  "  Cameos  "  takes  first  place.  This,  as  well 
as  her  latest  book,  "The  Murder  of  Delicia,"  is 
published  in  this  country  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company. 

The  newest  novel  by  Rita  bears  the  euphonious 
name  of  "  Kitty  the  Rag." 

Jules  Lemaitre  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  Journal  des  Dibats,  where  his  dramatic  feuillcton 
had  been  for  years  the  great  attraction  of  the  Mon- 
day number.  His  successor  is  Emile  Faguet,  who 
is  also  the  French  literary  critic  of  Cosmopolis. 
Hereafter  Lemaitre  will  contribute  a  monthly  dra- 
matic review  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes. 


LATE    VERSE. 


In  the  Fishing  Port. 
Down  by  the  se'wall  going, 

Where  the  bare-legged  babies  play. 
Where  the  tides  are  always  flowing, 

And  the  dories  rock  all  day, 
Over  the  edge  of  the  breaker, 

Far  out  across  the  bay, 
White  acre  after  acre 

You  see  the  foam-wreaths  play. 

White  as  the  foam-wreaths  flying 

Between  the  blue  and  the  blue, 
The  sails  of  the  ships  are  lying 

Smitten  by  sunshine  through, 
Till  the  darkness  falls  and  the  shadows 

Slip  on  from  sky  to  sky, 
And  over  the  dim  sea-meadows 

The  winds  begin  to  sigh. 

And  the  stars  in  their  shrouds  of  sorrow 

Drown  slowly  spark  by  spark, 
While  the  shattering  surges  borrow 

Their  glimmer  of  ghostly  cark. 
And  the  brow  of  the  storm's  pale  anger 

Leans  op  tbe  sea,  and  hark, 
What  voices  and  cries  and  clangor 

Leap  out  of  the  deep  and  the  dark  ! 

Then  with  heavenly  soft  erasure 

Of  all  the  rain  and  wrack. 
The  morning  with  rose  and  with  azure 

Sweeps  over  the  tempest  track, 
And,  the  glass  by  wan  hands  lifted 

From  house-top  and  window  crack, 
The  wild  of  the  wave  is  sifted 

For  the  sail  that  comes  not  back. 

For  the  wife  forsakes  her  pillow 

For  the  phantom  that  shoreward  creeps, 
And  the  lad  feels  the  call  of  the  billow 

Cry  to  him  while  he  sleeps, 
A  part  of  the  mighty  tillage 

That  death  the  deathless  reaps, 
The  heart  of  the  Ashing  village 

Beats  out  on  the  sunlit  deeps. 
—Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  in  Harper  s  Weekly. 


Credibilia. 
What  care  I  that  a  larger  lens 

Reveals  to-night  the  furthest  star  ? 
What  care  I  that  the  chemist  kens 

The  secret  weft  of  flake  and  spar? 

I  tremble  not  lest  while  I  sleep 

Some  analyst,  with  probe  or  knife, 

Pierce  to  the  inmost  sensual  deep, 
And  bare  the  quivering  nerves  of  life. 

I  look  on  matter  unafraid 
The  springs  of  being  there  to  End  ; 

Nor  dream  a  tool  which  mind  has  made 
Can  prove  that  matter  causes  mind. 

I  let  my  fancy  have  its  way  ; 

The  million  dewdrops  on  the  lawn 
Are  worlds  as  wonderful  as  they 

Whose  splendor  vanish'd  in  the  dawn. 

Why  talk  of  great  or  small  degrees? 

Each  atom  babbles  of  the  whole  ; 
No  beaded  string  of  centuries 

Can  bind  the  free  and  timeless  soul. 

This  ball  of  earth  whereon  we  float 

Infolds  the  forms  of  all  the  men 
Born  of  its  dust  in  times  remote, 

And  sepulchered  in  dust  again ; 

Yet  in  what  stretch  of  sea  or  land, 
Or  in  what  cloud-belt,  canst  descry 

The  fortitude  that  Lincoln  mann'd, 
Or  Emerson's  serenity  ? 

Study  each  rood — canst  say  of  it, 
"  Here  smiles  Cervante's  humor  still, 
This  plot  of  turf  is  Shakespeare's  wit, 
This  granite  crag  Napoleon's  will  ?  " 

Thou  canst  not  1    Yet  within  this  ball 

The  coming  generations  sleep, 
Blood,  bone,  and  sinew  ;  here  are  all 

That  ever  into  life  shall  leap. 

But  canst  thou  guess  a  single  shape 
Of  all  the  millions  shapeless  there. 

Who  with  this  dust  their  souls  shall  drape, 
And  each  in  turn  each  atom  wear? 

Think  not  that  likewise  latent  lie 

In  any  clod  the  hopes  and  fears, 
The  noble  dream,  the  purpose  high, 

That  shall  be  men  in  distant  years. 

For  dust  is  dust,  and  may  not  change  ; 

Its  atoms  are  not  multiplied. 
Howe'er  the  thoughts  of  men  may  range. 

Their  forms  are  dust,  and  dust  abide. 

The  final  conquests  Truth  shall  win, 

The  promise  of  that  coming  day 
When  perfect  Love  shall  cast  out  Sin — 

Vainly  you  leek  them  in  the  clay  ! 

—William  R.  Thayer  in  the  Independent. 


Dr.  Conan  Doyle  won  the  cricket  match  between 
the  Authors'  Club  and  the  Press  Club  in  London 
almost  by  himself,  making  iox  runs  to  82  by  the 
whole  opposite  side.  Among  the  authors  on  his 
side  who  were  not  called  upon  to  bat  were  J.  M. 
Barrie  and  Frankfort  Moore. 
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OF  THE  book,  A  Daughter  of  the  Ten- 

TENEMENTS  ements,  cloth,  is  reduced  from 
$1.75  to  $1.25  per  copy;  and  a  new  paper  -  covered 
edition  is  now  ready,  price,  per  copy,  50  cents.  Both 
Editions,  the  paper  covered  and  the  cloth  bound, 
contain  the  40  full-page  illustrations  by  Kemble.  Sent, 
post  free,  on  receipt  of  price. 

The  stirring  work  has  been  dramatized  and  is  soon  to 
be  produced  on  the  stage  in  New  York. 
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old.  Price,  per  volume,  paper,  illustrated,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1.00. 
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named  above,  by  Herman  Melville. 
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Julia  Marlowe-Taber  in   "Romola." 
"  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,"  which  has  been  one 
of  the  most  generously  patronized  plays  that  San 
Francisco   has  seen  in    many  a  long  day,  will  be 
given  for  the  last  time  this  (Saturday)  evening. 

On  Monday  night  the  performance  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  will  be  one  of  unusual  interest.  It 
will  be  the  fir*!  night  of  Julia  Marlowe-Taber's  en- 
gagement, and  it  will  be  the  first  production  in  this 
city  of  "  Romola."  This  drama  was  written  by 
Elwyn  A.  Barron,  formerly  the  dramatic  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Inter-Ocean,  and  is  founded  on  George 
Eliot's  famous  story.  It  follows  the  novel  very 
closely,  and  is  at  the  same  time  intensely  dramatic 
in  many  of  its  scenes.  Mrs.  Marlowe-Taber  will, 
of  course,  be  the  fair  Florentine,  and  the  r61e  of 
Tito,  the  ungrateful  adopted  son  and  brilliant 
seeker  for  pleasure,  whose  fine  abilities  lifted  him 
to  a  high  pinnacle,  from  which  his  vices  later 
dragged  him  down,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  her  hus- 
band. Much  is  made  of  the  character  of  Savon- 
arola, the  great  reformer  ;  other  notable  r61es  are 
Lorenzo  di  Medici  and  the  loquacious  barber.  The 
play  has  been  given  as  yet  in  only  the  smaller 
cities,  and  San  Francisco's  verdict  on  it  is  awaited 
with  much  interest. 

The  play  is  staged  with  much  magnificence.  The 
principals  are  supported  by  a  company  of  twenty- 
five  people  of  reputation  and  experience,  and  new 
scenery  has  been  prepared  especially  for  the  pro- 
duction. Among  the  properties  are  a  number  of 
small  articles,  such  as  lamps,  urns,  and  so  on, 
which  were  procured  by  Mrs.  Marlowe-Taber  and 
her  husband  during  the  six  weeks  they  spent  last 
summer  in  Florence,  where  the  scene  of  the  play  is 
laid. 

"Romola  "will  be  given  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Wednesday  evenings  and  at  the  Saturday 
matinee;  "As  You  Like  It."  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  :  and  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing,"  on 
Saturday  night.  During  the  second  week,  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet  "  will  be  given  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Saturday  nights  ;  "Twelfth  Night,"  on  Wed- 
nesday and  Thursday  ;  "  Much  Ado  About  Noth- 
ing," on  Friday  ;  and  "  As  You  Like  It,"  at  the 
Saturday  matinee. 


A  New  Farce-Comedy. 

The  last  performances  of  "  Trilby,"  probably  the 
last  that  we  shall  ever  have  in  San  Francisco,  will 
be  given  this  (Saturday)  and  to-morrow  nights.  On 
Monday  a  new  farce  -  comedy  will  succeed  Du 
Maurier's  famous  story  on  the  Columbia  Theatre 
stage.  It  is  entitled  "Town  Topics,"  and  is  in 
three  acts.  The  first  of  these  is  in  pure  comedy, 
with  no  specialties  ;  the  second  act  is  almost  en- 
tirely devoted  to  specialties  and  burlesque  ;  and  the 
third  is  given  over  to  farcical  play  and  the  unravel- 
ing of  the  plot.  There  are  a  lot  of  new  songs  and 
new  jokes  in  it,  and  it  has  been  very  well  received 
in  the  cities  where  it  has  been  given  so  far. 

Among  the  principals  in  the  company  are  a  num- 
ber whose  names  are  well  known  to  the  admirers  of 
farce  -  comedy  and  vaudeville  stage.  Such,  for 
instance,  are  William  Keller,  William  H.  Mack, 
John  Queen,  James  Tenbrook,  Phil  Ott,  Beatrice 
Norman,  Nellie  Sennett,  Lylian  Heckler,  Luella 
Miller,  and  Elsie  Nugent.  Nothing  has  been 
spared  in  the  way  of  expense  on  costume  and 
scenery  to  make  the  piece  attractive,  and  a  profit- 
able engagement  is  expected. 


"Babes  in  the  Wood  "  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  regular  season  of  comic  opera  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House  began  last  Monday  evening.  Ferris 
Hartman's  musical  extravaganza,  "The  Babes  in 
the  Wood,"  was  given  its  first  performance  on  any 
stage.  The  title  is  not  a  new  one,  and  some  of  the 
characters  are  slightly  reminiscent,  but  no  one  can 
accuse  Mr.  Hartman  of  plagiarism  so  far  as  the 
plot  is  concerned,  for  his  extravaganza  has  none. 
It  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  hodge-podge  of  amusing 
situations,  topical  songs,  pretty  dances,  and 
"gags."  In  writing  it,  Mr.  Hartman  seems  to 
have  had  in  mind  not  so  much  the  production  of  a 
great  dramatic  work  as  the  providing  of  a  fit 
vehicle  in  which  the  various  members  of  the  com- 
pany may  do  what  they  can  do  best. 

Hartman  himself  was  the  chief  provider  of  fun 
as  one  of  the  two  tramps,  with  W.  H.  West  as  his 
side-partner.  Elvia  Crox  Seabrooke  and  Maurice 
DaiCyarethe  babes  in  the  wood,  John  J.  Raffael 
-iad  Bernice  Holmes  are  the  two  cruel  foster- 
ents,  Lilly  Post — who  now  makes  her  first  ap- 


pearance at  the  Tivoli— is  the  schoolmistress,  and 
Rhys  Thomas  is  the  family  physician,  her  lover. 
The  house  was  crowded  to  the  doors  on  Monday 
night,  and  the  play  has  by^io  means  staled  during 
the  week.  But  a  second  edition  is  already  in  course 
of  preparation.  The  next  opera  to  be  given  will 
be  "  The  Gypsy  Baron,"  by  Johann  Strauss,  after 
which  will  be  heard  "Donna  Juanita."  "Captain 
Fracasse,"  "  The  Seven  Suabians,"  and  other  pop- 
ular works. 


Notes. 
Bret  Harte  has  gained  confidence  with  the  suc- 
cess of  "  Sue  "  in  New  York,  and  is  reported  to  be 
at  work  on  another  new  play. 

James  A.  Hearne's  "  Shores  Acres  "  is  to  come  to 
the  Baldwin  early  next  year.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  successful  plays  of  "The  Old  Homestead" 
class. 

Nat  Goodwin  will  be  the  attraction  at  the  Bald- 
win during  Thanksgiving  week.  He  will  be  seen 
in  "The  Rivals"  and  a  new  play  entitled  "An 
American  Citizen." 

"Tennessee's  Pardner,"  a  comedy-drama  founded 
by  Scott  Marble  on  Bret  Harte's  romance,  will  fol- 
low "Town  Topics"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 
The  play  is  now  in  its  third  year. 

Mapleson's  Imperial  Grand  Opera  Company  will 
begin  their  season  in  New  York  a  week  from  next 
Monday  with  "  Aida."  The  repertoire  embraces 
forty-six  standard  operas,  including  Giordano's 
"  Andre*  Chenier." 

Robert  Hilliard  is  among  the  young  stars  who 
will  appear  in  this  city  early  in  the  year.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  succcess  of  the  past  two  seasons, ' '  Lost — 
Twenty-Four  Hours,"  he  will  introduce  to  us  an 
amusing  English  play,  "The  Mummy." 

There  will  be  a  number  of  defections  from 
Edward  Harrigan's  company  when  it  goes  on  tour, 
among  the  missing  being  Dan  Collyer,  Catherine 
Lewis,  and  Pauline  Train.  The  company  is  still  a 
strong  one,  however,  and  Harrigan  is  a  host  in  him- 
self. 

Wilton  Lackaye,  who  is  now  a  star,  has  acquired 
a  new  play  called  "  Captain  Bob."  It  is  described 
as  on  the  order  of  "  Alabama,"  and  contains  a  role 
capitally  suited  to  his  ability.  It  is  to  be  preceded 
by  a  curtain  -  raiser  founded  on  the  death  of 
Mohere. 

John  Drew  has  joined  the  growing  band  of  play- 
ers who  include  Australia  in  their  tour.  He  will 
take  ' '  Rosemary  "  there  before  Maud  Adams  leaves 
his  company.  Prior  to  their  departure  for  the 
Antipodes,  they  will,  of  course,  play  an  engage- 
ment at  the  Baldwin. 

Delia  Fox  is  to  be  the  attraction  at  the  Baldwin 
after  the  three  weeks'  engagement  of  the  Tabers. 
She  is  a  pretty  and  sprightly  comic-opera  soubrette, 
and  has  been  fairly  successful  with  "  The  Little 
Trooper"  and  "^leur  de  Lis,"  which  constitute 
her  present  repertoire. 

A  new  play  by  William  Gillette  has  been  pro- 
duced in  New  York.  It  is  entitled  "  Secret  Serv- 
ice," and  follows  the  adventures  of  a  Union  spy  in 
Richmond  during  the  siege.  It  may  be  imagined, 
from  "  Held  by  the  Enemy,"  how  effectively  and 
picturesquely  Mr.  Gillette  has  used  this  situation. 

Palmer  Cox's  "Brownies,"  a  spectacle  founded 
on  incidents  in  the  career  of  the  funny  little  men 
Mr.  Cox  devised  for  the  readers  of  a  children's 
magazine,  will  be  seen  at  the  Baldwin  during  the 
Christmas  holidays.  It  has  been  acted  in  all  the 
principal  Eastern  cities  during  the  past  two  years, 
but  it  is  new  to  San  Francisco. 

A  matinee  performance  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Woman's  Suffrage  Association  will  be  given  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House  next  Thursday  afternoon. 
Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling  has  generously  tendered 
the  use  of  the  opera-house  for  the  occasion,  and 
the  programme  is  made  up  of  sketches  and  scenes 
by  some  of  the  best  theatrical  people  now  at  the 
local  theatres.  Frank  Lincoln,  the  humorist  delin- 
eator, is  down  on  the  programme. 

The  death  of  Minnie  Conway  is  reported  from 
England.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
F.  B.  Conway,  who  for  many  years  managed  a 
Brooklyn  theatre,  and  she  occupied  prominent 
positions  in  the  companies  of  Augustin  Daly  and 
Lester  Wallack.  While  in  the  latter  company  she 
married  Osmond  Tearle,  who  will  be  remembered 
as  the  Wilfred  Denver  of  "  The  Silver  King."  Of 
late  years  they  have  been  playing  together  in  the 
English  provinces. 

The  New  York  Dramatic  News,  Leander  Rich- 
ardson's paper,  had  to  suspend  publication  at  the 
end  of  last  month.  Its  liabilities  were  less  than 
three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  it  carries 
on  its  books  bills  owed  by  managers  and  actors  for 
fully  twice  that  amount.  But  collections  were  im- 
possible, and  Mr.  Richardson  preferred  to  suspend 
rather  than  to  continue  the  paper  at  a  daily  loss. 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  paper  will 
be  resumed  by  Mr.  Richardson  or  some  other 
editor. 

Nordics  will  not  return  to  this  country  this 
winter  in  Maurice   Grau's  company.     The   reason 


given  is  that  she  asked  $1,000  a  night,  and  Grau 
would  not  give  it  to  her,  although  he  pays  Melba 
$1,500  and  Jean  De  Rezsk6  $1,200.  The  Musical 
Courier,  which  thinks  she  was  the  most  valua- 
ble member  of  the  troupe  last  year,  says  she  can  not 
get  as  great  a  salary  as  the  others,  "because  she  does 
not  belong  to  the  ring."  This  statement  strikes  us 
as  ridiculous.  An  impressario  will  pay  what  a  singer 
is  worth,  but  no  ring  can  force  him  into  paying 
exorbitant  salaries  or  engaging  an  artist  whom  he 
does  not  want. 

The  recent  benefit  of  the  Actors'  Order  of 
Friendship  in  New  York  was  a  tremendous  success. 
The  net  receipts  amounted  to  almost  six  thousand 
five  hundred  dollars,  at  least  four  hundred  dollars 
of  which  came  from  the  sale  of  programmes  and 
flowers  in  the  lobby  by  well-known  actresses.  The 
programme  consisted  of  single  acts  from  four  plays 
current  in  New  York,  specialties  by  fifteen  enter- 
tainers from  the  vaudevilles,  Joseph  Jefferson  in 
"  Lend  Me  Five  Shillings,"  a  sketch  entitled  "  On 
the  Rialto,"  written  for  the  occasion  by  Clay  M. 
Greene,  and  portions  of  the  first  act  of  "Julius 
Csesar,"  culminating  in  the  assassination,  with 
William  H.  Crane  as  Brutus  and  Stuart  Robson  as 
Cassius.  They  both  gave  what  was  intended  to  be 
a  serious  performance,  but  Robson's  squeaky  voice 
kept  the  audience  in  roars  of  laughter.  The  per- 
formance began  at  half-past  twelve  in  the  after- 
noon, and  lasted  until  six  o'clock. 

The  estate  of  the  late  James  Lewis  is  said  to  be 
less  than  $40,000,  of  which  a  part  comes  from  his 
life  insurance.  The  amount  is  notably  small,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Lewis,  though  he  was  not 
a  star,  had  been  for  many  years  one  of  the  best- 
paid  actors  in  the  profession,  and  moreover  was  a 
man  of  simple  life  and  frugal  habits  and  childless. 
The  wealth  of  actors,  however,  is  generally  over- 
estimated. Joseph  Jefferson,  Sol  Smith  Russell, 
Joseph  Murphy,  and  William  Crane  are  rich  men, 
of  whose  solid  fortunes  there  is  little  doubt.  But 
most  of  them,  like  Nat  Goodwin  and  Henry  E. 
Dixey,  while  they  make  enormous  sums,  spend 
money  as  if  they  were  possessed  of  Fortunatus's 
purse.  They  seem  to  go  on  the  principle  that 
governed  Sarah  Bernhardt,  when,  at  one  of  her 
periodic  auctions  in  Paris,  she  replied  to  somebody 
who  protested  against  her  prodigality  :  "  I  have 
my  capital  in  me,  and  it  will  last  as  long  as  I  do. 
When  I  lose  it,  I  shall  no  longer  be  in  need  of 
money." 

Georgia  Cayvan  made  her  return  to  the  stage  on 
October  5th,  after  an  absence  of  two  years.  During 
this  time  she  has  been  traveling  in  Europe  and 
studying  for  her  career  as  a  star.  But  as  regards 
the  audience,  it  has  not  been  a  case  of  "  out  of 
sight,  out  of  mind."  When  she  retired  from  Mr. 
Frohman's  company,  she  was  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular actresses  on  the  American  stage,  and  her  popu- 
larity has  not  waned  in  her  absence.  The  play 
in  which  she  appeared  was  "Mary  Pennington, 
Spinster,"  in  which  a  university  girl  undertakes  the 
management  of  large  paper-mills  of  which  she 
is  the  owner,  and  takes  in  as  a  junior  partner 
a  young  man  whom  she  highly  esteems.  People 
talk  about  them,  however,  and  she  proposes,  in  a 
business-like  way,  that  to  avoid  scandal  they  be- 
come engaged  to  marry  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
Then  another  woman  intervenes,  there  are  compli- 
cations of  jealousy  and  pride,  and  in  the  end  the 
New  Woman  vanishes  from  the  spinster's  scheme 
of  life,  and  the  young  man  becomes  the  senior 
partner.  The  play  and  the  actress  have  been 
highly  praised  by  all  the  critics. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits,  1897 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kabn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 


Hailed  With  Delight.     Ferris  Hartman's  Original  Musi- 

cal  Extravaganza, 
THE     BABES     IN     THE     WOOD! 

Mirth  and  Melody  Skillfully  Blended. 

Look  Out  For "  The  Second  Edition." 


Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated)... Proprietors 

Monday,  October  19th,   Limited  Engagement  of  Julia 
Marlowe-Taber  and  Robert  Taber,  Assisted 
By  a  Company  of  Sterling  Players.  Presenting  a 
Series  of  Magnificent  Legitimate  Productions. 
First  Week,  Monday,  October  19th— Monday,  Tues- 
day, and  Wednesday  Evenings,  and  Saturday  Matinee, 
Romola.     Thursday  and  Friday,  As  You  Like  It. 
Saturday  Night,  Much  Ado  About  Nothing;. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlander.Gottlob&Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


Here  You  Are — The  Real  Thing  !    Commencing  October 

19th.     One  Week  Only.     First  Time  Here  of  the 

Broadway  Comedians  in  the  Side-Splitting 

Farce,  the  Cyclone  of  Merit, 

TOWN     TOI»IC3S! 

Not  a  Dull  Moment  in  the  Piece. 
October  36th Tennessee's  Pardner 

CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

To-Day  (Saturday),  October  17th,  at  a  P.  M. 


GRAND    SPECIAL   MATINEE 

THE  RIVAL  QUEENS ! 

A  FAIRY  OPERETTA, 
Libretto  by  Camilla  E.  Lies. 

Music  by  Charles  H.  McCurrle. 

Given  by  Ninety-Six  Children  of  Alameda,  in  Aid  of  the 
Funds  of  the 

CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL, 

San  Francisco. 

Seats  for  sale  to-day  at  the  box-office. 

Orchestra,  Dress  Circle,  and  Balcony,  reserved,  50c. 
Gallery,  reserved,  25c.  Children's  Admission,  25c. 
(Two  children  admitted  on  one  50c.  coupon.) 


The  most  exquisite  tea  that  we 
know  how  to  produce  is  Schill- 
ing's Best  Blend — several  teas 
from  different  parts  of  the  world, 
blended  by  us  with  only  one  pur- 
pose in  view  :  to  provide  you 
with  the  most  delicate  and  charm- 
ing tea-flavor  obtainable  for  any 
reasonable  sum. 

Some  of  you  have  paid  $4  and 
$5  a  pound  for  tea  no  better  than 
Schilling's  Best  Blend  at  $1.25 
a  pound. 

At  grocers'  in  packages. 


Telephone, 
Bush  is. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  GO. 

Principal  Office,  23  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth   St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. i 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1896  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVIII.— can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Return  to  your  jobber  at  his  expense  any  sheet, 
or  part  of  a  sheet,  that  has  any  defect  of  any  sort 
whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


October  19,  1896. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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CITIZEN-REPUBLICAN    TICKET. 


In  another  column  will  be  found  a  list  of  the 
voters  who  have  been  presented  by  the  convention 
of  the  Citizen- Republican  party  for  the  suffrages  of 
the  people.  In  a  political  campaign  such  as  that 
now  upon  us,  where  old  party  lines  are  so  com- 
pletely broken,  the  voter  will  be  influenced  largely 
by  the  character  of  the  candidates,  and  readers  of 
the  Argonaut  would  do  well  to  scan  this  list  of 
names  carefully.  Some  of  the  candidates  upon  this 
ticket  have  their  claims  and  qualifications  more 
fully  set  forth  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 


Carroll  Cook. 

It  is  perhaps  as  a  defender  of  the  accused  in 
criminal  trials  that  Carroll  Cook  is  most  generally 
known.  He  has  gained  a  reputation  for  defending 
such  cases  with  unusual  energy  and  persistence, 
and  for  discovering  and  applying  those  provisions 
of  the  law  that  are  most  favorable  to  bis  client. 
But  while  his  popular  reputation  may  rest  upon 
this  defense  of  accused  persons,  the  best  legal  work 
of  Mr.  Cook  has  been  in  the  prosecution  of  crimi- 
nal cases.  For  four  years,  as  Assistant  United 
States  District-Attorney,  he  has  handled  all  the 
criminal  cases  that  came  before  the  Federal  courts, 
and  during  these  four  years  there  were  not  more 
than  half  a  dozen  of  those  who  were  tried  that 
were  acquitted.  There  were  several  cases  also 
where  the  prosecution  dismissed  the  charges 
against  the  accused,  having  become  satisfied 
that  they  had  been  wrongly  brought.  Mr.  Cook 
always  looked  upon  the  position  of  prosecutor  as 
partaking  of  a  judicial  character,  and  he  would  not 
prosecute  a  case  against  a  man  whom  he  believed 
innocent  merely  because  an  information  had  been 
filed  against  him.  As  he  expressed  it,  he  would 
not  ask  a  jury  to  do  that  which,  were  he  in  their 
place,  he  would  be  unwilling  himself  to  do.  Upon 
several  occasions  Judge  Hoffman,  then  presiding, 
indorsed  this  position  of  Mr.  Cook's  from  the 
bench,  and  in  the  strongest  terms. 

A  more  recent  case  in  which  Mr.  Cook  appeared 
for  the  prosecution  was  that  of  the  train-wrecker, 
Worden.  The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  are  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  of  this  case,  and  will  remember 
how  fiercely  the  legal  struggle  was  fought  out.  Mr, 
Cook  was  called  into  the  case  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers  to  assist  the  district-attor- 
ney at  Woodland.  During  July  and  August  five 
weeks  were  consumed  in  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion. In  October  the  trials,  three  in  number,  came 
on,  and  continued  for  four  months.  Few  people 
can  imagine  the  strain  of  four  months  of  continuous 
labor  in  a  court-room,  watching  every  point  that  is 
raised,  keeping  in  mind  every  detail,  and  analyzing 
every  statement  of  the  multitude  of  witnesses. 
These  trials  Mr.  Cook  conducted  with  scrupulous 
fairness,  rejecting  witnesses  where  he  thought  their 
testimony  was  open  to  suspicion,  seeking  a  con- 
viction only  by  legal  methods  and  unimpeachable 
evidence.  In  the  summing  up  and  the  argument 
of  the  cases,  the  same  spirit  of  fairness  was  shown. 
And,  when  they  were  ended,  the  defendants  and 
their  friends  thanked  Mr.  Cook  for  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  conducted  the  cases,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  through  his  efforts  that  they  had 
resulted  in  the  conviction  of  the  accused.  The 
Worden  case  was  appealed  to  the  supreme  court, 
and  a  lengthy  bill  of  exceptions  filed.  But,  in  spite 
of  the  strain  of  the  long  trial,  the  supreme  court 
was  unable  to  find  an  error  that  Mr.  Cook  had 
made.  This  is  a  record  that  any  lawyer  might  be 
proud  of,  and  speaks  eloquently  of  his  qualifications 
for  the  bench. 


Asa  R.  Well3. 

The  office  of  auditor  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant in  the  city  government.  It  is  to  him  that  all 
orders  for  the  payment  of  city  money  must  come 
before  they  can  be  paid.  He  must  closely  scruti- 
nize such  orders,  examine  into  their  legality,  keep 
account  of  the  various  funds  and  see  that  they  are 
not  exhausted,  and  refuse  his  approval  of  all  orders 
on  the  city  treasury  that  are  not  proper.  He  is  the 
guardian  placed  at  the  doors  of  the  city's  treasure- 
vaults  to  protect  the  people  against  fraud  or  extor- 
tion. For  this  reason  the  voters  can  not  exercise 
too  great  care  in  the  selection  of  an  incumbent  for 
this  office.  He  should  be  a  man  of  wide  business 
experience,  of  clear  judgment,  of  financial  means 
sufficient  to  raise  him  above  the  suspicion  of  influ- 
ence, and  of  inflexible  integrity.  Only  in  such  a 
man  can  the  people  place  the  confidence  that 
should  be  reposed  in  so  responsible  an  official  ; 
only  from  such  a  man  can  the  people  expect  that 
conduct  of  the  office  that  will  insure  their  well- 
being. 

Asa  R.  Wells,  who  has  been  nominated  for  the 
office  of  auditor  on  the  Citizen- Republican  ticket, 
is  a  man  in  every  way  qualified  for  the  position. 
A  life-long  Republican,  he  cast  his  first  vote  for 
Fremont  and  Dayton  in  1856.  But,  though  he  has 
been  active  in  the  party,  though  his  advice  and  his 
means  have  been  contributed  freely  to  secure  his 
party's  success,  he  has  not  sought  preferment  for 
himself,  and  it  is  only  now,  when  the  holding  of 
public  office  becomes  the  highest  duty  in  order  to 
protect  the  people  from  the  rapacity  of  those  who 
are  self-seeking,  that  he  has  consented  to  come 
before  the  people  asking  their  support.  In  elect- 
ing such  a  candidate,  the  people  display  the  most 


enlightened  self-interest ;  they  perform  their  high- 
est duty  to  their  country.  They  protect  themselves 
and  conserve  their  prosperity.  They  place  before 
other  office-holders  and  before  the  people  an  ex- 
ample that  should  be  followed.  Asa  R.  Wells 
should  be  the  next  auditor  of  this  city. 


D.  L.  Famsworth. 
The  nominee  of  the  Citizen  -  Republicans  for 
superintendent  of  public  streets,  highways,  and 
squares  is  David  L.  Farnsworth,  of  the  draying 
firm  of  Farnsworth  &  Ruggles.  He  is  eminently 
qualified  for  the  position,  both  in  practical  knowl- 
edge and  in  experience.  He  came  to  this  city  in 
1858.  a  poor  man,  with  do  capital  save  one  horse 
and  his  little  cart.  By  strict  attention  to  business 
he  has  developed  this  enterprise  until  he  is  now 
at  the  head  of  the  leading  firm  of  teamsters 
and  draymen  in  the  city,  and  he  and  his 
partner  pay  more  taxes  upon  the  property  em- 
ployed in  their  business  than  any  other  similar  con- 
cern here.  In  connection  with  this  business,  Mr. 
Farnsworth  has  necessarily  become  familiar  with 
every  section  of  the  city  and  with  the  condition 
and  needs  of  the  various  streets.  But  in  addition 
to  this  he  has  had  practical  experience  in  connec- 
tion with  the  improvement  of  streets  and  highways. 
Some  years  ago,  he,  with  his  co-owners,  expended 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  in  grading 
and  laying  out  Sunset  Heights,  and  Mr.  Farnsworth 
gave  a  large  share  of  his  personal  attention  to  this 
work.  During  the  years  1887  and  1888  he  was  a 
member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  and,  as  chair- 
man of  the  street  committee,  was  brought  inti- 
mately into  connection  with  the  street  department 
and  the  street  work.  Should  he  be  elected  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  streets,  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  tax-payers. 


Hon.  John  F.  Finn. 
The  election  of  the  Hon.  John  F.  Finn  to  the 
bench  of  the  superior  court  will  not  be  a  leap  in 
the  dark.  His  judicial  career  dates  from  the  crea- 
tion of  that  tribunal  under  the  present  constitution. 
He  was  one  of  the  group  of  judges  first  elecied  10 
office  after  its  adoption,  and  began  his  career  upon 
the  bench  with  the  organization  of  the  court  over 
which  he  presided.  For  fourteen  consecutive  years 
he  continued  to  fulfill  its  very  arduous  duties,  at 
the  end  of  which  period  he  laid  aside  the  judicial 
robe  for  a  much-needed  rest.  After  an  interval  of 
a  few  years,  at  the  solicitation  of  those  who  have 
known  him  the  longest  and  esteem  him  most,  he 
has  again  come  before  his  fellow-citizens  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  same  office  he  filled  before  with  so 
much  usefulness  to  them  and  honor  to  himself.  His 
highest  recommendation  is  his  past  record.  Noth- 
ing we  can  say  could  add  to  it ;  nothing  that  any  man 
can  say  with  truth  can  detract  from  it.  The  lan- 
guage of  praise  is  exhausted  when  it  can  be  said  of 
a  judge  that  the  ermine  he  wore  was  as  white  and 
spotless  when  he  laid  it  down  as  when  he  took  it 
up.  This  is  true  of  Finn.  Again  we  say,  a  vote 
for  him  is  not  a  leap  in  the  dark. 


William  F.  Ambrose. 
Among  the  various  names  presented  for  the  suf- 
frages of  San  Francisco's  citizens  this  year  is  that 
of  William  F.  Ambrose.  Mr.  Ambrose  is  a  native 
son  of  California.  He  was  born  in  1865.  and  has 
spent  his  childhood,  youth,  and  manhood  in  San 
Francisco.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  public  schools 
of  this  city,  and  is  at  present  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education.  The  fact  that  he  came  from 
the  public  schools  explains  the  marked  interest  that 
he  has  taken  in  them  ever  since  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  board.  Mr.  Ambrose  has  been  in 
the  building  and  contracting  business  for  some 
years,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  civil 
engineering.  This  impelled  some  of  his  friends  to 
present  his  name  before  the  Democratic  convention 
for  the  position  of  superintendent  of  streets.  The 
candidacy  was  received  with  the  utmost  favor,  .and 
his  unanimous  nomination  was  the  result.  Those 
who  know  Mr.  Ambrose  in  business,  those  who 
have  been  familiar  with  bis  career  in  the  board  of 
education,  and  those  who  are  conversant  with  his 
abilities  as  a  civil  engineer,  are  confident  that  be 
will  most  worthily  fill  the  office  of  superintendent 

of  streets. 

*   ♦   • 

Congressman  Loud. 
The  member  of  Congress  who  is  selected  as 
chairman  of  a  committee  is  never  a  new  man  in 
Congress,  nor  is  he  a  man  who  has  not  proved 
capable  to  handle  the  questions  that  are  referred  to 
bis  committee,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the  com- 
mittee-room. Congressman  Loud  was  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Post-Offices  and  Post- Roads  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress — a  committee  requiring 
immense  work  and  special  knowledge  of  details. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  Loud  for  this  position  is  an 
indorsement  of  the  work  he  has  done  in  Congress. 


Chesley  K.  Bonestell. 
Among  the  ablest  and  most  popular  candidates 
for  the  superior  bench  is  Chesley  K.  Bonestell,  a 
lawyer  of  wide  experience  and  with  keen,  analyti- 
cal mind.  He  is  a  son  of  Louis  H.  Bonestell,  the 
well-known  wholesale  dealer  in  paper,  and  is  a 
native  son  of  this  State,  being  a  member  of  the 


Niantic  Parlor,  N.  S.  G.  W.  He  is  the  kind  of 
man  who  should  be  elected  to  the  bench,  and  will 
undoubtedly  receive  the  support  of  a  large  major- 
ity of  the  voters. 


"  Profitable  Science." 

In  an  article  on  "  Profitable  Science  "  the  Nation 
recently  said  :  "A  near-sighted  German  professor 
works  away  in  his  laboratory  for  a  few  years,  and 
comes  out  with  an  invention  which  has  not  only  a 
fortune  in  it  for  himself,  but  a  revolution  in  it  for 
some  great  industry." 

To  this  a  correspondent  takes  exception,  declar- 
ing that  the  most  fruitful  inventions  and  discoveries 
with  which  the  "spectacled  professors  have  come 
out"  have  rarely  been  patentable  even,  much  less 
pecuniarily  profitable,  except  in  the  long  run  and 
to  mankind  at  large.  Witness  the  great  discov- 
eries of  Pasteur.  Witness  Kekute's  great  inven- 
tion, the  Benzine  Theory,  given  to  the  world  in 
1865.  The  branch  of  chemistry  called  "  aromatic," 
with  its  thousands  of  new  compounds  (including 
the  coal  -  tar  dyes  and  medicaments)  is  the 
outcome  of  that  theory.  The  manufacture  of 
coal-tar  dyes  is  worth  to  Germany  alone  many 
millions  of  dollars  annually.  Yet  Kekule\  in  all 
the  long  years  of  a  laborious  life  devoted  to 
science,  gave  no  thought  to  the  question  of 
"  profit."  In  1890  a  great  jubilee  in  bis  honor  was 
held  in  Berlin.  Delegates  from  all  parts  of  Ger- 
many, from  England,  America,  and  other  coun- 
tries, assembled  to  pay  him  tribute.  Among  them 
were  representatives  of  the  coal-tar  industries,  who 
presented,  along  with  their  address,  an  oil  portrait 
of  the  professor.  In  response  to  their  congratula- 
tions, Kekule"  said  :  "I  cannot  deny  that  many  of 
my  investigations  and  also  the  benzine  theory  have 
been  of  benefit  to  the  manufacture  of  the  coal-tar 
dyes  ;  but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never 
worked  for  technology,  but  always  for  science  only. 
I  have  never  drawn  income  from  her." 


"  Did  you  get  into  the  swim  at  the  resort, 
Wbirley  ?  "  "I  should  say  so  1  It  required  three 
hours  to  resuscitate  me." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  Dandy  Thing  to  Sell  1 

I  have  been  doing  so  well  this  summer  selling 
combination  dippers  that  I  think  it  is  my  duty  to 
tell  others  about  it.  I  have  not  made  as  much 
money  as  some  I  read  about,  but  I  never  make  less 
than  $3,  and  often  $5  a  day  ;  the  dipper  can  be 
used  as  a  fruit-jar  filler  ;  a  plain  dipper  ;  a  fine 
strainer  ;  a  funnel  ;  a  strainer  funnel ;  a  sick-room 
warming-pan,  and  a  pint  measure.  These  eight 
different  uses  makes  the  dipper  such  a  necessary 
article  that  it  sells  at  nearly  every  house,  as  it  is  so 
cheap.  You  can  get  a  sample  by  sending,  as  I  did, 
18  two-cent  stamps  to  pay  postage,  etc.,  to  W.  H. 
Baird  &  Co.,  Station  A,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  they 
will  mail  you  a  dipper,  and  you  can  go  right  to 
work.  Any  one  can  make  $3  or  $4  a  day  anywhere. 
A  Reader. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


For   Supervisor 

TENTH  WARD 

EDWARD  J.  SMITH 

Regular  Republican  Nominee. 


For   Supervisor 

FIFTH  WARD 

RICHARD    VALENTINE 

Citizen-Republican  Nominee. 


For   Supervisor 

ELEVENTH  WARD 

Dr.  CHARLES  A.  CLINTON 

(Vice-President  Board  of  Education) 
(Ex-Member  Board  of  Health) 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 


For  Justice  of  the  Peace 
J.   E.   BARRY 

(INCUMBENT) 

Regular   Republican   Nominee, 
Non-Partisan  Nominee. 


For  Justice  of  the  Peace 

ORRIN  K.  IMURRAY 

Regular  Republican  Nominee, 
Non-Partisan  Nominee. 


FRANK    H.   DUNNE 

-FOE- 

Superior  Judge 

Regular  Democratic  and  People's 
Party  Nominee. 


Citizen- 
Republican 

TICKET. 


WILLIAM  A.  McKtNLEY For  President 

GARRETT  A.  HOBART For  Vice-President 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN..   For  Congress,  4th  District 


MUNICIPAL  TICKET. 


Names.  For  What  Office. 

CHARLES  S.  LAUMEISTER Mayor 

ASA  R.  WELLS Auditor 

JAMES  W.  BURLING Sheriff 

EDWARD  I.  SHEEHAN Tax  Collector 

HENRY  S.  MARTIN Treasurer 

HENRY  S.  MARTIN. Treasurer,  unexpired  term 

DAVID  ALMON County  Clerk 

MAX  BROOKS Recorder 

W.  S.  BARNES District  Attorney 

A.  BARNARD Attorney  and  Counselor 

LOTT  D.  NORTON Surveyor 

W.J.  HAWKINS Coroner 

L.  B.  LIPPERT Public  Administrator 

D.  L.  FARNSWORTH 

Sup't  Public  Streets,  Highways,  and  Squares 
CHARLES  B.  STONE.Superintendent  of  Schools 

CARROLL  COOK Judge  Superior  Court 

JOHN  HUNT,  Jr Judge  Superior  Court 

JOHN  F.  FINN Judge  Superior  Court 

E.  D.  SAWYER Judge  Superior  Court 

CHARLES  H.  FORBES Judge  Police  Court 

JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL Judge  Police  Court 

CHARLES  A.  LOW Judge  Police  Court 

H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN Judge  Police  Court 

E.  C.  CORDELL Justice  of  the  Peace 

JOSEPH  E.  BARRY Justice  of  the  Peace 

G.  C.  GROEZINGER Justice  of  the  Peace 

F.  H.  KERRIGAN Justice  of  the  Peace 

A.  T.  BARNETT Justice  of  the  Peace 

JOHN  HAYES Supervisor  1st  Ward 

JEREMIAH  BROWELL.. .  .Supervisor  2d  Ward 
SARGENT  S.  MORTON. . .  .Supervisor  3d  Ward 
WILLIAM  H.  PHELPS..  .  Supervisor  4th  Ward 
RICHARD  VALENTINE.  .Supervisor  5th  Ward 

W.  E.  LANE Supervisor  6th  Ward 

P.  A  KEARNEY Supervisor  7th  Ward 

FRANK  D.  WORTH .Supervisor  8th  Ward 

JOHN  E.  McDOUGALD. .  Supervisor  9th  Ward 
JOSEPH  GAILLARD Supervisor  10th  Ward 

B.  H.  BAUMEISTER Supervisor  nth  Ward 

JOHN  ARTHUR  DRINKHOUSE 

Supervisor  12th  Ward 

MARC  ANTHONY School  Director 

GEORGE  S.  BURNETT School  Director 

J.  F.  CLARK School  Director 

H.  L.  CURTIS School  Director 

C.  T.  DEANE School  Director 

GEORGE  I.  DRUCKER School  Director 

CHARLES  H.  HAWLEY School  Director 

A.  H.  KAYTON School  Director 

E.  H.  LAKE School  Director 

ANDREW  MCELROY School  Director 

JOHN  T.  REDMOND School  Director 

LINCOLN  SONNTAG School  Director 

MARC   ANTHONY 

School  Director,  unexpired  term 

THOMAS  R.  KNOX 

School  Director,  unexpired  term 


LEGISLATIVE  TICKET. 


FOE  STATE  SENATORS. 

JAMES  B.  BROWN 17th  District 

CAL.  EWING 19th  District 

ALBERT  LEWALD 21st  District 

JOHN  G.  TYRRELL 23d  District 

M.  H.  BARRY 25th  District 

FOR  ASSEMBLYMEN. 

PETER  QUINN 28th  District 

WILLIAM  F.  WOODS 29th  District 

LOUIS  HAGENKAMP 30th  District 

P.  CORKERY 31st  District 

JOHN  A.  HOEY 32d  District 

JOHN  J'.  SOUTH 33d  District 

PETER  MERTES 34th  District 

JAMES  W.  MCTIGHE 35th  District 

MYRON  W.  LITTLEFIELD 36th  District 

WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON 37th  District 

D.  J.  O'BRIEN 38th  District 

JOHN  R.  GLASSFORD 39th  District 

SIG.  M.  BETTMAN 40th  District 

BEN.  FEHNEMANN 41st  District 

j.  j.  McCarthy 42r> 

LEON  DENNERY 

JAMES  F.  MARTINONI 

FREDERICK  BERG 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


In  a  recent  letter  to  a  New  York  journal,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Atherton  acknowledges  that  she  wrote 
the  article  signed  "  An  American  Woman,"  whose 
publication  in  the  London  Chronicle  created  such 
a  stir,  and  she  replies  to  some  of  her  critics. 
"What  seems  to  have  outraged  the  vanity  of  my 
countrymen,"  she  says,  "  is  the  assertion  that  they 
have  no  soul."  Then  she  wonders  how  they  can 
expect  to  have  soul,  which  she  defines  as  "a 
quality  of  the  brain  in  its  highest  stage  of  devel- 
opment, which  presupposes  serious  depths  in  homo- 
geneous natures,  the  result  of  a  long  line  of  ances- 
tors." She  has  seen  no  hint  of  it  in  American  so- 
ciety or  literature,  but  we  may  hope  to  attain  it  in 
the  brief  flickering  before  we  expire  in  the  deca- 
dence that  overtakes  alt  nations.  She  thinks  it  im- 
possible for  our  men  to  be  otherwise  than  shallow, 
and  says  :  "  A  clever  woman  need  never  be  alert 
in  listening  to  an  American  man.  She  can  hear 
but  half  he  says,  and  guess  the  rest."  However, 
she  says  there  is  much  to  be  admitted  in  his  favor, 
that  he  is  a  "  good  provider  " ;  he  grows  prematurely 
gray  accumulating  money  for  his  family  to  spend, 
and  dies  in  harness.  But  Mrs.  Atherton  does  not 
admit  this  in  praise  :  ■■  he  likes  it,"  she  says,  "  it  is 
his  particular  fad."  She  makes  him  out  a  wretched 
father,  indifferent  to  his  children's  education  and 
prone  to  spoil  their  digestion  by  stuffing  them  with 
sweets,  which,  according  to  Mrs.  Atherton,  is  the 
reason  that  America  is  a  nation  of  dyspeptics. 
Mrs.  Atherton  further  says  there  are  five  or  six 
races  of  men  in  the  United  Slates:  "The  South- 
ern  man  is  supine  and  sentimental,  but  compara- 
tively harmless.  The  New  England  man  is  narrow 
and  bard,  but  can  be  trusted  to  behave  himself 
upon  almost  any  occasion.  The  Western  man  has 
bad  manners  and  relatively  good  morals.  The 
New  York  man  has  excellent  manners,  but  no 
morals.  The  California  man,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  has  neither  morals,  principle,  honor,  nor  man- 
ners, but  he  is  usually  bright."  Finally,  Mrs. 
Atherton  admits  that  she  likes  six  American  men. 
"  But  six !  And  I  have  known  hundreds."  It 
would  be  interesting  if  these  six  men  would  come 
forth  from  their  obscurity  and  give  the  world  the 
benefit  of  their  impressions  of  Mrs.  Atherton. 


One  of  New  York's  latest  crazes  is  the  collection 
of  tea-pots.  Mayor  Strong's  devotion  to  the  maid- 
enly beverage  may  be  the  cause  of  such  an  odd 
fad  ;  but  a  leader  of  society,  so  the  story  goes, 
started  the  idea  by  showing  her  friends  a  collection 
of  over  a  thousand  examples  made  of  copper, 
silver,  glaze,  and  every  sort  of  pottery,  of  every 
color,  and  of  capacity  varying  from  three  gallons 
to  a  thimbleful.  The  pots  are  many  of  them 
modeled  to  represent  birds,  fishes,  beasts,  and 
reptiles,  and  a  fine  one  resembles  Buddha.  Some 
of  the  prettiest  are  beautiful  swans. .  The  fair  en- 
thusiast spent  many  months  in  the  Orient  gather- 
ing the  larger  part  of  her  treasures. 

Women  of  the  smart  set  are  cultivating  all  kinds 
of  outdoor  sports  with  as  great  vehemence  as 
twenty  years  ago  they  denounced  them.  With 
what  result  ?  That  we  find  on  every  cheek  a  nat- 
ural bloom,  lips  that  are  indeed  "cherry  ripe," 
arms  rounded  and  muscular,  limbs  straight  and 
strong,  a  healthy  tone  to  the  voice,  a  sparkle  in 
the  eye,  and  an  unshackled  freedom  of  manner 
that  rings  true  to  the  healthy  intercourse  that  ex- 
ists between  young  men  and  women  of  the  day. 
The  country  club  is  in  a  measure  responsible  for 
this  revolution  among  women  (says  the  Bazar), 
and  has,  also,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  its  ad- 
vantages. In  the  old  days  of  the  careful  chaperon, 
when  every  girl  had  a  guard  placed  upon  her 
actions,  the  tendency  to  think  and  act  wrongly  the 
minute  she  escaped  the  vigilance  of  her  keeper  was 
one  that  was  dangerously  strong.  But  with  the  birth 
of  the  country  club  much  of  this  is  done  away  with. 
Men  and  women  meet  there  on  neutral  ground. 
They  are  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  struggle 
of  brawn  and  muscle.  The  lower  instincts  of  life 
are  forgotten.  With  the  disappearance  of  the 
guard  there  springs  into  existence  a  new  and 
fresher  view  of  life.  The  debutante  feels  herself  a 
free  agent.  She  may  do  and  act  as  she  pleases. 
No  thought  of  evil  has  entered  her  soul,  nor  is 
there  time  for  it.  She  meets  the  young  man  of  her 
acquaintance  on  equal  ground.  He  respects  and 
admires  her,  entering  into  her  daily  amusements, 
her  daily  converse,  with  the  same  freedom  that  ex- 
ists among  a  coterie  of  girls  reared  in  a  refined  and 
healthful  atmosphere. 


"  Why  men  fail  as  lovers  "  is  discussed  by  Lilian 

Bell  in  the  current  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  and  she 

prods  her  masculine  readers  by  sweetly  suggesting 

that  perhaps  their  unconscious  conceit  and  careless 

lack   of    mind  and   heart  render   them  "without 

soul,"  and  therefore  not  in  touch  with  their  women, 

who  have  outstripped  them  in  spiritual  or  intuitive 

development.     Miss  Bell  intimates  that  everything 

would  be  all  right  if  men  would  be  more  humble 

and  apologetic  with  their  spouses.     "  The   most 

.over,"  she  says,  "is  the  one  who  best 

"  1  rstands  how  and  when  to  apologize.     It  is  not 

;  it  is  a  stupid  vanity  and  an  abnormal  self- 

;■■■■->.  -which  prevents  a  man  or  woman  from  apologiz- 


ing. It  requires  a  native  humility,  of  which  only 
great  souls  are  capable.  It  requires  generosity  to 
be  willing  to  humble  yourself.  It  takes  faith  in 
humanity  that  your  apology  will  be  accepted.  You 
must  have  a  sense  of  justice  to  believe  that  you 
owe  it.  It  requires  sincerity  to  make  it  sound  hon- 
est, and  tact  to  do  it  at  the  right  time.  It  re- 
quires patience  to  stick  to  it  until  the  wound 
has  ceased  to  bleed,  and  the  best,  highest, 
truest  type  of  love  to  make  you  want  to  do  it." 
All  of  which  is  true  enough  as  regards  apologies  in 
the  abstract.  But  the  fair  essayist  has  mistaken 
her  mission  if  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  elevate  the 
pedestal  on  which  the  American  woman  now 
stands  or  to  knock  the  American  masculine  head 
yet  lower  in  obeisance  before  the  glittering  throng 
from  whom  he  must  choose  his  helpmeet.  A  be- 
coming sense  of  humility  is  an  admirable  thing  in 
man,  but  Miss  Bell  would  do  better  to  compose  for 
the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  a  series  of  "  Straight 
Talks  to  Young  Women."  and  tell  them  that,  since 
it  has  gone  out  of  fashion  for  the  gods  to  revisit  the 
pale  glimpses  of  the  moon,  they  must  content 
themselves  with  the  partners  ready  at  hand. 


The  very  latest  thing  in  the  way  of  nuptial  cere- 
monies is  the  golf  wedding.  Such  a  ceremony  was 
performed  at  the  little  church  near  the  Shinnecock 
Hills  Golf  Club  on  September  30th.  The  bride 
was  Miss  Alice  Lee,  daughter  of  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  club  ;  the  bridegroom  was  Ralph  Gifford 
Miller,  of  New  York  city,  and  all  the  Shinnecock 
golfers  and  the  visiting  golfers  from  other  clubs  of 
the  United  States  Golf  Association  attended  the 
wedding  in  full  golfing  costume.  Matches  on  the 
Shinnecock  links  preceded  the  ceremony  in  the 
church,  and  immediately  followed  the  wedding 
breakfast.  This  is,  we  believe,  the  first  wedding  of 
this  kind  in  the  United  States,  but  hunt  weddings 
have  not  been  uncommon.  The  first  occurred  about 
twelve  years  ago  on  Long  Island,  when  Miss  Em 
ily  Stevens  became  Mrs.  Adolph  Ladenburg.  It 
was  followed  by  a  hunt  breakfast  in  which  all  the 
men  appeared  in  their  pink  coats.  Mrs.  Laden- 
burg, by  the  way,  who  is  one  of  the  great  beauties 
of  New  York  society,  became  a  widow  about  nine 
months  ago.  Her  husband,  an  elderly  banker, 
was  returning  fiora  the  Bermudas,  but  he  disap- 
peared from  the  ship  one  night,  shortly  before  she 
reached  New  York,  and  has  never  since  been  seen. 
He  left  his  widow  a  fortune  of  $7  000  000.  The 
engagement  of  Mrs.  Ladenburg  to  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Meadowbrook  Hunt  set  has  just 
been  announced. 

Women,  real  women,  do  not  exist,  according  to 
a  said-  to-be  -clever  critic,  who  looks  at  humanity 
through  the  slushy  novels  he  has  had  to  review 
during  the  summer.  "There  aren't  any  real 
women  in  the  world  any  longer,"  he  exclaimed  the 
other  day  ;  "they  are  just  ideas.  You  might  fall 
in  love  with  half  a  dozen  of  them  and  not  know 
it."  Well,  why  are  novel  heroes  and  heroines  so 
unusual?  If  we  look  for  human  beings  and  find 
only  mental  attitudes  for  our  study  and  edification, 
we  must  consider  that  the  writers  of  that  style  are 
for  the  most  part  women. 


Bicycle  models  have  become  an  adjunct*  to  the 
high-class  furnishing  establishments  of  New  York. 
If  wheeling  itself  is  fashionable,  it  is  considered 
equally  important  that  the  wheelwoman  should  be 
gowned  in  smart  attire.  The  plump  young  models 
sit  on  bicycles  in  the  dress  departments  of  the  big 
shops  and  try  on  bloomers,  waists,  jackets,  and 
other  furnishings,  that  the  riding  outfits  may  be 
seen  by  their  purchasers  as  they  will  appear  upon 
the  road.  The  model  must  be  an  expert,  and  sit 
and  ride  her  wheel  in  the  store  gracefully  and 
easily.  She  must  have  that  "  trig  "  figure,  neat  of 
waist,  long  of  limb,  and  of  that  peculiar  build  that 
can  wear  almost  any  size,  upon  which  can  be 
draped  the  costume  for  the  thin  or  rounded  girl, 
the  plump  matron,  or  the  fat  woman  of  two  hun- 
dred pounds  with  a  forty-two-inch  bust.  Many 
bicycles  are  sold  to  visitors  who  are  first  attracted 
by  the  pretty  models  and  their  neat  suits.  But  the 
girls  say  theirs  is  an  exacting,  thankless  task. 


The  followers  of  Grant  Allen's  "Woman  Who 
Did"  and  the  Edith  Lanchester  school  of  "ad- 
vanced" females  have  received  a  reinforcement  in 
the  person  of  another  member  of  the  respectable 
aristocracy  of  Great  Britain.  She  is  Miss  Ursula 
Dickinson,  daughter  of  Rev.  George  Dickinson,  of 
Londesborough  Lodge,  Worcester  Park,  and  niece 
to  the  Earl  of  Londesborough  ;  and  she  has  taken 
up  her  unsanctified  abode  with  one  Reuben  Scbo- 
field,  a  miserable  little  dog -and -cat  doctor  of 
Horley.  All  this,  despite  the  prior  claims  of  the 
delinquent  professional's  wife  and  brood.  The 
young  woman — she  is  twenty-eight  years  old — was 
noted  for  her  modesty,  like  the  rest  of  her  class, 
never  having  been  allowed  to  think  without  a 
duenna-  She  has  had  many  suitors,  but  they  very 
properly  consulted  the  father  first,  and,  as  he  dis- 
covered that  they  did  not  possess  satisfactory  in- 
comes, she  remained  a  maiden  and  acquired  a 
passion  for  cats.  Schofield  cured  one  of  her  ailing 
tabbies,  and  Miss  Dickinson,  who  had  read  "The 
Woman  Who  Did,"  saw  in  their  common  interest  in 
felines  evidence  of  a  heaven-born  affinity.  The 
book  had   awakened  in   her  a  sudden   desire  to  see 


the  world,  and  she  gave  a  copy  of  it  to  the  cat  fan- 
cier, with  whose  soul  she  yearned  to  mate  in  a  se- 
cluded nest  in  Southern  Wales.  She  gathered  up 
her  fortune  of  $200,000,  and  went  to  live  in  Lon- 
don, setting  him  up  in  a  dog-and-cat  hospital  in 
Tooting.  She  obtained  such  a  hold  upon  him  that 
he  abandoned  his  family  and  followed  her  away, 
writing  back  to  his  wife,  explaining  it  all,  directing 
the  disposition  of  their  property,  and  offering  proofs 
for  divorce.  Her  father  is  broken-hearted,  but  will 
not  interfere.  When  the  noble  earl  heard  the  news, 
all  he  could  say  was  "  Great  God  !    A  dog  doctor  !  " 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 


Mistress  Alice. 
"In  ye  town  of  Boston,  1643. — There  came  into  ye 
town  about  a  month  ago.  brought  by  ye  good  ship  Sea- 
bridge,  a  young  maid  from  London — Mistress  Alice  Mer- 
ridew— to  visit  in  ye  family  of  ye  right  worshipful  Master 
Pelham.  She  is  a  fair  maid  to  look  upon,  and  she  seemeth 
to  be  of  a  gentle  and  modest  disposition,  but  the  garb 
that  she  hath  brought  with  her  from  London  is  of  a  gay 
and  worldly  fashion  that  ye  godly  people  of  New  Eng- 
land have  long  eschewed,  and  as  the  maid  taketh  her  daily 
walks  about  ye  town,  ye  elders  do  regard  her  with  scant 
favour,  but  she  is  so  late  come  into  ye  town  that  they 
are  loth  to  reprove  her,  and  Master  Pelham  himself,  it  is 
said,  shriuketh  from  the  task,  because  that  she  is  his 
guest  for  so  brief  a  time.  Ye  younger  people,  however, 
are  greatly  pleased  with  this  new-comer,  and  follow  her 
with  admiration,  and  but  that  the  maid's  gentle  manners 
do  seem  to  improve  their  own,  this  following  would  ap- 
pear to  be  a  grievous  misfortune,  for  ye  heart  of  youth 
doth  always  too  greatly  incline  to  the  vain  pleasures  of 
the  eye."— Extract  from  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Humphrey 
Perry. 

Mistress  Alice  comes  this  way, 

Prarikt  in  all  her  fine  array  : 

Broidered  cloak  and  primrose  gown, 

She's  the  wonder  of  the  town. 

But  the  elders,  as  they  glance. 
Shake  their  heads  and  look  askance  : 
Sober  Puritans  are  they. 
Clad  in  sober  homespun  gray. 

Sober  Puritans  who  hold 
Such  attire  as  vain  and  bold 
For  a  Christian  maid  to  wear, 
Be  she  e'er  so  young  and  fair. 

And  my  certes  very  fair 
Was  this  Mistress  Alice  there. 
As  she  lightly  tripped  along. 
Innocent  of  wrath  or  wrong. 

Who  so  innocent,  indeed. 
Of  the  customs  and  the  creed 
Of  these  stern  New  England  folk 
As  this  maid  in  broidered  cloak  ? 

For  'tis  scarce  two  months  at  most 
Since  she  left  old  England's  coast, 
Since  she  sailed  and  sailed  away 
For  this  Massachusetts  bay. 

Who,  then,  in  so  brief  a  space, 
Who  can  shame  her  to  her  face, 
With  the  words  of  ban  and  blame 
That  shall  blush  her  cheek  with  shame? 

Grizzled  elders  may  perchance, 
Frowning,  murmur  as  they  glance. 
But  the  young  folk  smile  and  say, 
Mistress  Alice  comes  this  way. 

— Nora  Perry  in  the  October  Harper's. 


Her  Old  Blue  Muslin  Gown. 
When  waxlights  shine  on  diamonds'  blaze, 

On  snowy  shoulders'  gleam. 
There  comes  a  thought  of  other  days  ; 

I  see,  as  in  a  dream, 
A  dainty  table,  spread  at  five, 

Vine-shadows  flickering  down, 
And  behind  the  tea-cups,  Margery 

In  her  old  blue  muslin  gown. 

Its  ruffles  lay  about  a  throat, 

So  round,  so  ivory-fair ; 
Its  sleeves  were  full,  yet  one  might  note 

Divine  arms  hidden  there. 
Away  with  Redfern-Pingat- Worth — 

Those  messieurs  of  renown  ! 
No  gown  ere  owed  to  them  its  birth 

Like  that  blue  muslin  gown  ! 

Why  do  not  manufacturers  make 

More  muslin — plain  soft  blue — 
And  girls  all  other  tints  forsake 

For  that  bewitching  hue  ? 
Well-gowned  they  are,  and  fair,  I  grant, 

But  there  is  not  one  can  drown 
My  memory  of  Margery 

In  her  old  blue  muslin  gown. 

My  castle's  over-sea  in  Spain — 

Alas  !  how  far  away  ! 
And  it  has  a  winsome  chatelaine 

Who  wears  no  satins  gay. 
She  waits,  upon  a  vine-clad  porch, 

My  coining  home  from  town. 
And  she  looks  like  none  but  Margery 
In  her  old  blue  muslin  gown. 
—Charles  Prescott  Skermon  in  the  October  Scribner's. 


Sickness  Among  Children, 

Is  prevalent  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  can  be 
avoided  largely  when  they  are  properly  cared  for. 
Infant  Health  is  the  title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet 
accessible  to  all  who  will  send  address  to  the  N.  Y. 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  N.  Y.  City. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


The  Latest 

CORD  EDGE 
BIAS 

VELVETEEN 


£ 


& 


i% 


SKIRT 

BINDING. 
It  combines  with  the  well-known  durabil- 
ity of  all  S.  H.  &  M.  bindings  an  elegance 
and  finish  heretofore  unknown.  Ask  for 
the  Ever  Ready,  Vassar  or  Feather- 
bone  Edge. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,'   a  new  72  page 

book  by  Miss  EmmaM.  Hooper, of  the  Ladies'  Home 

Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  lo  make  dresses  at 

home  without  previous  training  :  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co..  P.  O.  Box  699.  N.  Y.  City. 


Sf"" iiiiiiimiHimcM*  *••«»»  *♦**  «••**•*•• 

5         j&  $ 

A  $  That  people  who  have  • 

^  $  tried     different    choco-  * 

=  Mj      _  _  S  lates  prefer  ♦ 

[Matter  /    whitman's    I 

I      /Instantaneous* 
01     /       Chocolate      : 

E»  ■  S  to  all  others.  It  is  distinct-  J 
-  I  3fif6c  ,ve).v  delicious— distinct-  * 
§  ■  WwlyJ  ively  pure. 

:"  $    Your  grocer  has  it  in  lib.  and  M  lb.  tine.    J 

£  STEPHEN'  F.  WHITMAN'   fc   SON,  Pallida.    • 


Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 

takers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Indfi  Cabinets.  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Boiler  Copiers,  Scblicbt's  Standard 
Indexes. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,737,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
Daniel  Meyer  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R,  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Stetnhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ.  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


DepositB,  June  30th,  1896 823,657,219 

Faid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W,  Beaver,  Robert  Watt, 

Thomas  Magee,  George  C.  Boardman, 

W.  C.  B.  de  Fremeky,  Daniel  E.  Martin, 

Albert  Miller,  Philip  Earth. 

E.  B.  Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Fronts    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1804. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 


CORRESPONDENTS  : 

m,b  VnrV  i  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

new  xorit (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

rll;. ,  j  Union  National  Bank 

^mcago j  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Caeh  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valbntinb,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier ;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,    SI  ,192, - 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy- Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
EOID  S>  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Street,. 


October  19,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Qay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


The  bankrupty  court  can  boast  some  delightfully 
naive  rejoinders.  "  How,  sir,  is  it  possible,"  an- 
grily demanded  the  opposing  counsel  of  the  bank- 
rupt, "to  live  in  the  luxurious  style  you  have 
affected  on  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  ? "  The 
witness  replied,  with  an  air  of  justifiable  pride, 
that  that  "  was  a  problem  to  which  he  had  devoted 
a  considerable  time  in  the  interests  of  social  econ- 
omy, and  the  results  of  his  humble  efforts  were 
now  before  the  court." 


Some  years  ago  (says  a  writer  in  the  Youth's 
Companion  J,  I  was  in  camp  with  a  friend  of  mine 
in  Canada.  Toward  morning  I  woke  shivering 
with  cold.  The  fire  was  very  low.  My  companion 
was  sound  asleep.  It  isn't  nice  to  get  out  of  a 
warm  blanket  to  haul  frosty  logs  to  the  fire,  so  I 
gave  Wyndham  a  kick,  and  then  pretended  to  be 
asleep.  There  was  no  response,  and  by  and  by  I 
tried  another  kick.  Then  the  old  scoundrel  burst 
out  laughing.  "  I  did  the  same  thing  to  you  fifteen 
minutes  ago,"  he  said  ;  "that's  how  you  came  to 
wake  up." 

A  lady  recently  took  into  her  service  a  Chinaman, 
and  began  to  Christianize  him.  Shortly  afterward 
some  silver  spoons  were  missing.  Then  she  taught 
him  the  Apostles'  Creed,  and  it  was  discovered  that 
a  valuable  piece  of  plate  had  been  stolen.  His 
benefactress,  loath  to  suspect  her  new  convert, 
started  in  to  teach  him  the  Ten  Commandments. 
By  the  time  he  was  able  to  repeat  the  First  Com- 
mandment, the  scamp  stole  her  watch.  Then  the 
philanthropic  lady's  son  rebelled.  "  Mother,"  he 
exclaimed,  "for  heaven's  sake,  don't  teach  that 
pig-tailed  scalawag  any  more,  or  by  the  time  you've 
got  him  to  the  Tenth  Commandment  he  will  have 
stolen  the  house  and  taken  the  cellar  along  with  it  1  " 


quis,"  said  DTsaac,  "  I  am  a  Bonapartist  and  you 
are  a  Royalist.  Moreover,  I  am  the  sparrow  and 
you  are  the  blackbird.  Doesn't  it  strike  you  that 
there  is  one  bird  of  us  too  many  ?  "  "It  precisely 
does,"  said  the  marquis  ;  "  my  choice  is  pistols, 
and,  as  is  appropriate  for  birds  of  our  species,  let 
us  fight  in  the  trees."  As  if  it  were  not  a  suffi- 
ciently ridiculous  thing  that  one  man  should  chal- 
lenge another  because  his  name  was  Sparrow 
and  the  other's  Blackbird,  the  duel  was  actually 
fought  from  trees,  the  seconds  standing  on  the 
ground  below.  The  pistols  were  fired  at  the  sig- 
nal. There  was  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  of 
one  of  the  chestnut-trees.  It  was  Pierrot  d'Isaac, 
who,  wounded  severely  in  one  leg,  came  tumbling 
to  the  ground.  At  this  point  the  marquis  began 
to  chirp  triumphantly,  imitating  the  song  of  a 
blackbird.  This  was  a  fresh  insult,  to  be  atoned 
for  in  only  one  way  ;  and  DTsaac  waited  for  his 
wound  to  recover  to  challenge  Sainte-Marie  for  the 
chirp.  This  time  the  duel  was  fought  with  swords, 
and  Sainte-Marie  was  badly  wounded — the  sparrow 
had  avenged  himself  on  the  blackbird. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  party  of  Kentuckians  were  in  Washington 
some  years  ago  and  called  on  the  congressman 
from  their  district.  During  the  conversation  the 
visitors  asked  about  Colonel ,  a  former  neigh- 
bor who  had  been  living  in  Washington  for  some 
time.  "  I  am  very  sorry  to  tell  you,  gentlemen," 
replied  the   member  of  Congress,  "that  Colonel 

is  in  hard  luck.     He  is  very  poor,  indeed,  I 

assure  you.  He  does  not  complain,  and  it  was  only 
by  accident  that  I  learned  of  his  straitened  circum- 
stances. He  has  a  room  across  the  hall  from  my 
room  at  the  hotel.  A  few  nights  ago  I  went  across 
to  borrow  his  corkscrew.     Would  you  believe  it, 

gentlemen,  Colonel  is  actually  so  poor  bis 

corkscrew  is  rusty  ?  " 


On  one  of  his  visits  to  his  village  home,  Admiral 
Gainsborough  attended  the  parish  church.  The 
lesson  was  from  that  portion  of  Scripture  that  tells 
of  the  shipwreck  of  St.  John.  "And  the  sailors 
cast  three  anchors  astern,"  said  the  clergyman. 
'*  D — d  fools,"  said  Gainsborough,  half  asleep. 
The  congregation  was  horror-stricken,  and  the  ad- 
miral, thinking  to  say  something  by  way  of  apology, 
arose  in  his  pew  and  remarked  :  "  Ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, I  was  somewhat  somnolent  when  I  heard 
the  remark  that  caused  my  ejaculation  ;  but  I  de- 
sire to  say  in  self-defense  that  any  commander 
of  a  ship  should  be  keel-hauled  for  throwing 
three  anchors  astern,  for  in  doing  that  he  would 
pull  the  end  out  of  his  vessel." 

James  Clay,  the  distinguished  whist-player  who 
figures  in  "Guy  Livingston"  under  the  name  of 
Castlemaine,  once  had  for  a  partner  in  the  game  a 
man  who  led  a  singleton  from  a  hand  containing 
five  trumps,  and  Castlemaine  fell  into  the  common 
error  of  leading  trumps  to  defend  an  imaginary 
suit.  Although  it  was  not  his  fault,  the  poor  part- 
ner of  the  great  man  felt  himself  called  upon  to 
look  sorry,  and  remarked  that  the  result  had  been 
unfortunate.  Castlemaine  looked  thoughtfully  at 
the  ceiling.  "  Itis  computed,"  he  said,  "  that  there 
are  upward  of  two  thousand  Englishmen  of  good 
family,  and  born  to  brilliant  prospects,  who  are 
now  wandering  shoeless  about  the  Continent  be- 
cause they  would  not  lead  trumps,  having  five." 


Admiral  Jouett  lives  at  Sandy  Springs,  Md., 
where  the  roads  are  no  better  than  elsewhere 
in  Dixie.  He  is  an  ardent  Republican,  although 
a  son  of  the  Blue  Grass  State  ;  and  last  election, 
when  heavy  rains  had  made  the  roads  almost  im- 
passable, he  shamed  the  stay-at-homes  by  taking 
his  son,  James,  Jr.,  through  the  mud  and  down- 
pour to  their  voting  place.  The  journey  home  in 
the  dark,  swimming  through  mud  to  the  hubs,  'was 
so  disquieting  that  they  arrived  profane  and  ex- 
hausted. "  Well,"  said  the  admiral,  "  thank 
heaven,  that's  over  !  We've  had  a  hard  pull  of 
it,  but  it  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  vote.  Say,  Jim,"  he  ejaculated,  fiercely, 
**  I  voted  the  straight  Republican  ticket,  as  usual. 
How  did  you  vote  ?"  "  Father,  we  might  as  well 
have  stayed  at  home  and  paired,"  replied  the  son  ; 
"  I  voted  straight  Democratic." 

One  day  the  famous  duelist,  Pierrot  d'Isaac,  went 
to  see  his  friend  the  Marquis  Merle  de  Sainte- 
Marie.  It  should  be  explained  that  in  French  pierrol 
means  sparrow  and  merle  means  blackbird.  "  Mar- 


More  in  Defense  of  Yale. 
Office  of  Howe,  Brown  &  Co., 
Manufacturers  of  Cast  Steel, 
Pittsburg,  Octobers,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  issue  of  October  5th  con- 
tained au  editorial  in  regard  to  tbe  actions  of  Yale 
students  at  tbe  Bryan  meeting  in  New  Haven.  I  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  tbe  inclosed  article  from  the 
Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  which  gives  the  university's  ver- 
sion of  the  affair,  and  which  you  will  End  states  the  facts 
in  the  case  very  differently  from  your  authority.  I  am 
sure  the  great  majority  of  Yale  alumni,  of  which  body  I 
am  one,  regret  the  occurrence  of  anything  which  may 
seem  a  discourtesy  to  Mr.  Bryan  as  much  as  they  de- 
plore tbe  exaggeration  of  which  it  has  been  made  a  vic- 
tim. I  only  appeal  to  tbe  Argonaut's  sense  of  justice 
that  each  side  is  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  judgment  is 
pronounced  in  such  sweeping  terms  as  your  article  con- 
tained. Yours  truly,  Charles  M.  Brown. 

Tbe  article  inclosed  is  too  long  for  us  to  reprint,  as  it 
is  two  and  a  half  columns  in  length.  However,  we  quote 
a  number  of  tbe  sentences  bearing  closely  upon  the  points 
at  issue : 

"When  at  last  Mr.  Bryan  was  introduced,  of  course 
there  was  cheering  and  general  shouting.  ...  A  squad 
of  students,  who  happened  to  be  together,  let  off  a  few 
more  cheers,  and  made  a  racket  generally.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Bryan  first  stood  up  .  .  .  and  then  sat  down,  tbiuking 
tbe  time  unfavorable.  After  a  minute  or  so.be  arose, 
and  then  lifted  bis  hands  for  silence.  It  was  not  given  at 
once.  He  had  to  wait  perhaps  four  or  five  minutes  for 
it.  .  .  .  Once  Mr.  Bryan  started,  but  tbe  crowd  did  not 
realize  that  he  was  under  way,  and  he  had  to  stop  again 
after  the  first  sentence  for  perhaps  another  minute.  .  .  . 
Eight  or  ten  minutes.  .  .  .  from  his  introduction  ...  he 
finally  began  his  speech.  .  .  .  There  was  heard  from  the 
outskirts  of  the  crowd  tbe  sharp  notes  of  Yale's  fierce 
Greek  yell.  .  .  .  An  occasional  concerted  and  long- 
drawn-out  '  Oh,'  .  .  .  would  sometimes  follow  a  sweeping 
statement  of  the  speaker.  When  under  way  ...  he 
took  these  signs  and  sounds  good-naturedly,  and  struck 
back  at  the  boys.  .  .  .  There  was  a  very  general  feeling 
of  regret  after  the  meeting  was  over  that  anything  had 
been  done  which  would  be  taken  as  an  act  of  discourtesy 
towards  the  speaker.  .  .  .  Every  one  knew  that  it  was 
an  impulsive  bit  of  horse-play  and  graying,  that  the  spirit 
of  mischief-making  had  gotten  the  better  of  the  sense  of 
propriety,  that  only  a  small  faction  of  the  students  were 
concerned,  and  that  there  was  absolutely  no  malice  in  it." 


Another  View. 
East  Aurora,  N.  Y.,  October  8,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  editorial  of  October  5th 
on  the  action  of  those  Yale  students  who  yelled  Mr. 
Bryan  off  from  the  platform  was  well  put.  They  vio- 
lated the  very  first  of  strictly  American  principles — that 
is  to  say,  the  right  of  free  speech.  And  yet  in  the 
August  number  of  tbe  Nineteenth  Century,  Mr.  W.  L. 
Alden  explains  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  "dangerous 
class  "  live  in  the  West,  and  that  "  the  average  citizen  of 
the  West  is  a  man  of  unbounded  conceit  and  unbounded 
ignorance."  Is  it  not  well  for  us  to  comprehend  the 
truth  that  a  man  may  live  in  tbe  West  and  be  a  gentle- 
man ;  and  that,  too,  he  may  live  in  tbe  East  and  shed  his 
culture  in  an  hour,  as  the  snake  does  its  skin,  and  be- 
come a  howling  savage ;  aye  !  under  the  very  elms  of 
classic  Yale  ?  Sincerely  yours, 

Elbert  Hubbard. 


The  President's  Power  in  the  Country's  Finances. 
Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  September  30,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Many  persons  who  are  opposed 
to  tbe  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  sixteen 
to  one.  or  any  other  ratio,  profess  to  believe  that  if  Mr. 
Bryan  is  elected,  there  will  be  no  probability  of  the  ex- 
periment being  tried  unless  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  both  in  favor  of  it ;  that  tbe  present  Re- 
publican majority  in  both  Houses  is  too  large  to  be  over- 
come, and,  therefore,  that  it  matters  little  whether 
Bryan  is  elected  or  not,  so  far  as  placing  this  country  on 
a  silver  basis  is  concerned.  This  is  particularly  consol- 
ing to  Democrats  who  are  opposed  to  inflation  and  re- 
pudiation, bnt  who,  because  of  a  life-long  connection 
with  their  party,  dislike  to  vote  for  Mr.  McKinley.  In 
the  speech  made  by  Ex-President  Harrison  on  August 
27th,  in  New  York,  he  said : 

"In  connection  with  this  financial  matter,  do  we  all 
realize  how  important  the  choice  of  a  President  is?  Do 
you  know  that  as  the  law  is  now,  without  the  passage  of 
any  free  coinage  of  silver  law  at  all,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
tbe  President  of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  business 
of  this  country  to  a  silver  basis  ?  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
let  the  gold  reserve  go  ;  to  pay  out  silver  when  men 
ask  for  gold,  and  we  are  there  already.  It  is  only 
because  all  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States 
that  we  have  had,  and  the  one  we  have  now,  have 
regarded  it  under  the  law  as  his  public  duty  to 
maintain  the  gold  basts,  maintaining  that  parity  be- 
tween our  silver  and  gold  coins  which  the  law  declares 
is  the  policy  of  tbe  government,  and  because  be  has  had 
the  courage  to  execute  Ihe  powers  given  to  him  by  the 
resumption  act  to  carry  out  (hat  declaration  of  public 
law.  I  undertake,  therefore,  to  say  that  if  Mr.  Bryan, 
or  a  man  holding  his  views,  were  in  the  Presidential  chair, 
without  any  legislation  by  Congress,  we  would  be  on  a 
silver  basis  in  a  week's  time." 

Any  statement  made  by  Mr.  Harrison  is  worthy  of  con- 
sideration, and  if  the  United  States  can  be  placed  on  a 


silver  basis  without  legislation,  tbe  choice  of  President 
does  become  a  very  important  matter. 

Yours  very  truly,         O.  P.  Clark. 

The  Opera  "  Semiramide." 

Dhcatur,  III,,  October  9,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  May  I  call  your  attention  to  an 
anachronism  that  mars  the  charming  journal  of  the 
Countess  Krasinska,  which  you  review  in  your  issue  of 
October  5th  t 

On  page  113  in  her  journal  of  Sunday,  January  12, 
1760,  she  says  "  he  [the  duke]  sent  us  by  his  aid-de-camp 
an  invitation  for  a  new  Italian  opera,  '  Semiramide,'  etc." 

This  opera,  the  most  florid  and  beautiful  of  Rossini's, 
was  first  produced  in  Venice  on  February  3,  1823,  the 
composer  being  bom  February  29,  1792.  F.  R.  S. 

[Our  correspondent  is  at  fault  in  supposing  that  the  di- 
arist alluded  to  Rossini's  "  Semiramide."  In  Brewer's 
"  Reader's  Handbook,"  three  operas  of  that  name  are 
enumerated.  One  credited  to  Metastasio  (1729).  Mejer- 
beer's  (1819),  and  Rossini's  (1S23).  In  the  supplementary 
volumeof  the  Century  Dictionary,  "  Semiramide  Ricon- 
yosciuta,"  composed  by  Gluck,  and  the  libretto  by  Metas- 
tasio, is  mentioned  as  having  been  produced  at  Venice  in 

1748.— Eds.] 

-      ♦ 

An  Appreciative  Reader. 
New  York  City,  N.  Y„  October  7,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  inclose  check  to  cover  sub- 
scription to  Argonaut  for  coming  year. 

Your  paper  has  long  been  a  necessity  to  my  household, 
and  your  stand  on  present  political  questions  and  matters 
of  current  interest  is  worthy  of  all  commendation.  For 
some  years  a  resident  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  I  naturally 
feel  a  keen  interest  in  views  and  opinions  from  that  sec- 
tion. But  at  present  your  paper  is  the  only  one  received 
from  the  West  whose  wrapper  is  removed  with  pleasurable 
anticipation.  Surely  your  daily  press  is  not  representa- 
tive of  the  people,  or  else  the  country  that  I  remember  is 
sadly  changed  for  tbe  worse. 

Yours  truly,  O.  M.  Mitchell. 


Sound-Money  Sentiment  in  Montana. 

Helena,  Mont.,  October  8,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  mailed  you  this  day  a 
copy  of  the  Helena  Independent  of  October  7,  1896,  with 
a  marked  article,  which,  if  time  permits,  I  would  like  to 
have  you  read.  I  have  been  a  constant  reader  of  the 
Argonaut  for  several  months,  and  have  been  well  pleased 
with  the  conservative  and  able  manner  in  which  you 
have  discussed  the  political  situation,  both  State  and 
national.  For  myself,  I  am  in  favor  of  protection  and 
sound  money,  and  have  failed  to  be  convinced  by  tbe 
arguments  of  the  "  Silverites,"  especially  where  they 
refer  to  the  increase  of  wages  and  to  greater  prosperity 
through  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Hoping  that  the  cause  of  the  laboring  man  will  socceed 
in  this  fight,  and  trusting  that  your  efforts  for  the  Sound- 
Money  League  will  meet  with  success  which  will  result  in 
the  carrying  of  the  State  of  California  for  McKinley,  1 
remain,  yours  respectfully,  Frank  H.  Crowell. 


A  Cry  from  the  Wilderness. 
Toowoomba,  Queensland,  July  17,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  be  good  enough  to 
forward  a  book  containing  samples  of  cuts — comic,  etc. — 
to  be  used  in  display  advertisements  1  If  you  can  not  do 
this,  will  you  be  good  enough  to  send  this  letter  on  to 
any  one  known  to  you  who  does  the  kind  of  work  I  men- 
tion? I  may  state  that  we  have  been  a  subscriber  to 
your  paper  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more.  Hence  my 
reason  in  writing  to  you,  trusting  you  will  do  as  1  re- 
quest. Let  me  know  the  expense  yon  are  put  to,  and  I 
will  remit  by  return  mail.    Yours  sincerely, 

H.  L.  Groom. 
♦ 

Information  Wanted. 
Willimantic,  Conn,  October  5,  1806. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Does  your  paper  tell  the 
population  of  cities,  towns,  etc.,  in  California;  whether 
high  license  for  saloons  exists  there ;  also  first-class 
fare  from  New  York  eity  to  San  Francisco?  Trust- 
ing to  hear  from  you,  I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

Oscar  Tanner. 
[We  publish  the  foregoing,  as  many  persons  may  be  dis- 
posed to  send  printed  matter  to  the  inquirer. — Eds.] 


Hygiene. 
I  can  not  eat  but  little  meat, 

By  microbes  it  is  spoiled  ; 
And  sure  I  think  I  can  not  drink, 

Save  water  that  is  boiled  ; 
And  I'll  endure  low  temperature. 

Since  by  the  doctors  told 
That  to  live  long  and  keep  us  strong 

'Tis  better  to  be  cold. 

So  let  bacteria  scourge  and  scare. 

With  ailments  manifold, 
To  do  us  good  well  eat  no  food, 

And  keep  our  bodies  cold. 

I  love  no  roast  except  dry  toast, 

And  that  at  stated  terms. 
And  little  bread  I  eat,  in  dread 

Of  pathogenic  germs ; 
Of  milk  no  whit  I  take,  lest  it 

Zymotic  ills  enfold, 
And  fevers  breed  ;  yet  most  I  heed 

To  keep  my  body  cold. 

A  keen  east  wind  I  never  mind, 

And  fifty  Fahrenheit 
Is  the  degree  that  best  suits  me, 

By  day  and  eke  by  night ; 
Thus  wise  I  strive  to  keep  alive, 

And  baply  to  grow  old, 
With  beef  uncarved,  athirst  and  starved. 

And  perished  with  the  cold. 

So  let  bacteria  scourge  and  scare, 

With  ailments  manifold. 
To  do  us  good  well  eat  no  food, 

And  keep  our  bodies  cold. 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 


No  Time  Should  be  Lost 

By  those  troubled  with  constipation  in  seeking  re- 
lief from  Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters.  The  disease 
is  easily  relieved  io  its  earlier  stage,  and  as  it  is 
utterly  subversive  of  the  general  health,  postpone- 
ment of  the  remedy  is  unwise.  The  same  holds 
good  of  delay  in  cases  of  fever  and  ague,  kidney 
complaints,  nervousness,  debility,  and  rheumatism, 
ailments  to  which  the  Bitters  is  particularly  adapted. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  itis  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store :  . 

9  AIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HTDBAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  W AGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28%'-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  IS  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAJ*  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG. 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting   at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896* 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Thnrs.,  December  10 

Belglc Tuegday,  December  29 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Sat.,  January  16,  1897 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBB5,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  a  a.  m.  October  n,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Oct.  6,  n,  16,  21,  26, 
3 1 ,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Oct.  4,  8, 12, 16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Oct.  6,  10,  14,  18,  22,  26, 
30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  slop- 
ing only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Oct,  4, 8,  ia, 
16,  20,  24,  28,  at  11  a.  M.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose  del  Cabo.  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
and  Guavmas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaia,  25th  of  each 
month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change  steam- 
ers or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


kCEANIC  S.S.  CO. 

I  AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII. 
r  SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND. 


h    DAYS  ONLY,  to 
I  HONOLULU,  by 

'S.S.AUSTRALIA 


S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Monofval  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  November  12,  at  2  P.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  luMontgom- 

cry  St.     Freight  Office,  337  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Hail    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New 

York  every  Wednesday. 

FROM    NBW    V0RK : 

Germanic October  28  I  Germanic November  35 

Teutonic November  4     Teutonic December  2 

Britannic November  11     Britannic December  9 

Majestic November  18  |  Majestic December  16 

Saloon  rates,  £60  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.     Excursion  ticket*  0-.    '-   ar- 
able   terms.    Through  tickets    to    London 
Second  cabin  rates,  $43.50  and  £47.50.     St:-, 
at  low  rates.    Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  lea' 
and  steamship  agents  In  San  Francisco 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEV. 

iq  Broadway,  N<- 
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The  Elwert-Van  Laalc  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Alvda  Van  Laak  and  Dr. 
Cbaries  Philip  Elbert  toak  place  last  Thursday 
eTening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  L.  Van  Laak,  2018  Howard  Street-  Dr. 
Elwert  is  a  nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Zeile,  of  this  city. 
He  resided  here  until  eight  years  ago,  when  he 
went  to  New  York  city. 

About  eighty  relatives  and  intimate  friends  were 
assembled  in  the  spacious  and  beautifully  decorated 
parlors  at  half-past  eight  o  clock,  when  the  string 
orchestra  played  the  wedding  march  and  the  bridal 
party  appeared  and  took  positions  in  the  bay- 
window.  Two  sisters  of  the  bride,  the  Misses 
Lottie  and  Hattie  Van  Laak,  were  the  brides- 
maids, and  the  groomsmen  were  Mr.  Callaghan 
Byrne  and  Mr.  Charles  Joost,  Jr.  The  ceremony 
was  impressively  performed  by  Rev.  Horatio  Steb- 
bins. 

After  the  congratulations  there  was  some  danc- 
ing, followed  by  a  supper  served  in  the  large  hall 
down  stairs.  Many  lelicitous  toasts  were  given 
and  responded  to,  and  the  festivities  were  kept  up 
until  a  late  hour.  The  wedding  gifts  were  numer- 
ous and  elegant.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Elwert  left  on  Fri- 
day to  pass  a  week  in  San  Rafael  prior  to  going  to 
New  York  city  to  reside  permanently. 


The  Darling  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  wife  of  Major  Darling, 
L'.  S.  A.,  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Monday  at  her 
cottage  at  the  Presidio,  as  a  farewell  compliment  to 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Sinclair,  U.  S.  A.,  prior 
to  their  departure  for  their  new  station  at  Fort 
Wadsworth,  New  York  Harbor.  The  invitations 
were  limited  to  the  officers  and  their  families 
stationed  around  the  harbor.  There  were  a  large 
number  of  callers,  and  they  were  most  hospitably 
entertained. 

Banquet  to  Colonel  Graham. 

Colonel  William-  M.  Graham,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  who  left  last  Thursday  for  his  new  sta- 
tion, Fort  Hamilton.  N.  Y.,  was  tendered  a  fare- 
well banquet  last  Monday  evening  at  the  Califor- 
nia Hotel  by  a  number  of  the  officers  of  the 
Nat  anal  Guard  of  California.  The  affair  was 
pleasantly  celebrated.  General  John  H.  Dickin- 
son, N.  G.  C,  acted  as  toastmaster.  The  toasts 
were  as  follows  : 

"Our  Honored  Guest,"  Major-General  James,  N.  G. 
C. ;  "The  President  of  the  United  States,"  Colonel  W. 
H.  '.rafcam.  If.  S.  A  ;  "The  Governor  of  California," 
General  R.  H.  Warfield,  N.  G.  C. ;  "The  Regular 
Army,"  Colonel  William  Macdooald,  N.  G.  C;  "The 
National  Guard,"  Colonel  William  Sinclair,  U.  S.  A. ; 
"  The  Ladies,"  Colonel  G.  M.  Granniss,  N.  G  C. ;  "  Our 
Parting  Guest,"  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  F.  Smith, 
N.  G.  C.  _ 

The  Lysaght  Breakfast. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  R.  Lysagbt,  of  Sydney,  who 
are  making  a  tour  of  the  world,  gave  a  breakfast 
last  Saturday  to  some  of  their  San  Francisco  friends. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twenty,  and  the  decorations 
were  elaborate.  Dr.  Baer,  Count  Bo2enta,  and 
Mr.  Lysagbt  responded  to  toasts,  and  Mrs.  Frances 
B.  Edgerton  and  Mr.  Canfield  gave  a  number  of 
recitations.     Among  the  guests  were  : 

Count  and  Countess  Bozenta,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H. 
Jewett,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Pawlkki,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Edger- 
ton, Misses  Witherow,  Miss  Baldwin,  Captain  Baldwin, 
Dr.  Baer,  Mr.  Canfield,  and  Mr.  Pawlicki. 


The  Burlingame  Club. 
This  is  to  be  a  gala  day  at  the  grounds  of  the 
Burlingame  Club,  as  the  open-air  horse  show  is  to 
be  held  there.  The  entries  were  closed  last  Thurs- 
day, and  the  list  is  both  large  and  quite  satisfactory 
to  those  in  charge.  The  display  of  horses  and 
equipages  will  be  well  worth  going  to  see. 
The  horse  show  will  be  held  on  the  flat 
just  below  the  club  •  house  and  in  close  prox- 
imity to  it.  Seats  are  arranged  for  on-lookers. 
A  table-d'bfite  luncheon  will  be  served  at  the 
club-house  and  in  a  large  tent  near  by,  and 
the  Hungarian  orchestra  will  be  on  hand  to  play. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

^rearn  of  tartar  baking  powder.     High  st  of 
raiog  strength. — Latest    United  States 
-neat  Food  Report. 
AL   BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  N«w  Yoaic. 


]  Members  of  the  Pacific-Union,  University,  Bohe- 
'  mian,  and  Cosmos  Clubs  may  sign  cards  and  enjoy 
i  all  other  privileges  of  the  Burlingame  Club  during 
p  the  day.  Any  exhibitor  who  is  not  a  member  of 
the  club  will  be  given  a  badge  entitling  him  to  the 
,  privileges  of  the  club  for  to-day. 


The  Coleman  Charity  Tea. 
Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  gave  a  charity  tea  last 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening  at  her  residence, 
1450  Sacramento  Street,  for  the  benefit  of  the  build- 
!  ing  fund  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage,  of  which 
Miss  Came  G*i n  is  president.  A  large  number  of 
friends  of  this  worthy  charity  patronized  the  affair, 
with  the  result  that  there  was  a  good  financial  re- 
turn. Mrs.  Coleman  and  Miss  Gwin  were  assisted 
in  receiving  by  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  May 
Friedlander,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  Mamie 
Findley,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins,  and  Miss  Cora 
Smedberg. 

The  various  booths  were  attended  by  the  follow- 
ing: Bonbon  booth.  Miss  Lucy  Gwin  Coleman, 
Miss  Bessie  Valleau,  Miss  Augusta  Foute,  and 
Master  Stanford  Gwin;  taffy  booth,  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Milton  ;  candy  booth,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood  ;  refresh- 
ment booth,  Miss  Findley,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard, 
and  Miss  Eva  Maynard  ;  lemonade  booth,  Mrs. 
R.  B.  Sanchez  ;  raffle  booth,  Mrs.  Coleman  and 
Mrs.  Sidney  Worth  ;  fish-pond,  Mrs.  T.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Miss  Ethel  Woodward,  and  Mr.  Ralph 
Gwin  ;  fortune-telling  booth,  Miss  McNeiL  In  the 
evening  there  was  some  singing  by  the  Mendels- 
sohn Club,  the  Press  Club  Quartet  and  others, 
which  terminated  the  affair  very  pleasantly. 


The  Harvard  Club. 

The  Harvard  Club,  of  this  city,  gave  its  twenty- 
sixth  annual  banquet  last  Thursday  evening,  and 
the  affair  was  celebrated  in  a  most  enjoyable  man- 
ner. The  colors  of  Harvard  were  in  full  evidence 
in  the  decorations.  There  were  many  toasts  in 
which  Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  Professor 
Martin  Kellogg,  Professor  Gayley,  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  Mr.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mr.  M.  C.  Sloss, 
and  others  figured  prominently.  President  George 
B.  Merrill  acted  as  toast-master.  A  string  orchestra 
enlivened  the  proceedings  at  intervals,  and  it  was 
midnight  before  the  banquet  came  to  an  end. 

The  special  guests  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  club  were  : 

Professor  David  Starr  Jordan,  Professor  Martin  Kel- 
logg, Professor  C.  M.  Gayley,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr. 
Gordon  Elanding,  and  Mr.  Frank  Deering. 

The  guests  of  individual  members  were  : 

Dr.  Paolo  de  Vecchi,  Mr.  Constantine  Grunwaldt,  of 
St.  Petersburg,  Mr.  Nicholas  A.  Grebnitzky,  Governor  of 
the  Commandor  Islands,  and  Professor  Thomas  R.  Bacon. 

Among  the  members  of  the  club  present  were  : 

President  George  B.  Merrill,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Symmes, 
Mr.  Vanderlynn  Stow,  Mr.  Pelham  W.  Ames,  Rev. 
Horatio  Stebbins,  Mr.  Frank  Michael,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Wheclan,  Mr.  W.  W.  Symmes,  Mr.  S.  C.  Bigelow, 
Judge  Sewall,  Mr.  J.  S.  Severance,  Mr.  Conte,  Dr. 
Charles  Grim,  Dr.  Southard,  Mr.  Richard  Harrison,  Mr. 
Horace  Davis,  Mr.  F.  P.  Howard,  Dr.  W.  F.  McNutt, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Frank  de  Long,  Mr.  Charles  Bel- 
shaw,  Mr.  E.  J.  Pringle,  Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  E.  R.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  F.  W.  Madison,  Mr,  George  Dafficy,  Mr, 
Gellett  Burgess,  Mr.  Brandenstein,  Dr.  Philip  Brown, 
Mr.  W.H.Cook,  Professor  Haskell,  Mr.  Kendal],  Mr. 
Frederick  Lake,  Mr.  Horace  D.  Pillsbury,  Mr.  M.  C. 
Sloss,  Professor  Irving  Stringham,  Dr.  F.  Donaldson, 
Mr.  Onatavia,  Mr.  M.  W.  Fredericks,  Mr.  F.  W.  Griffin, 
and  Mr.  D.  F.  Farquharson. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Minnie  Nightingale  and  Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Law- 
ton  will  be  married  next  Wednesday  evening  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Nightingale,  300  Haight  Street.  Only  rela- 
tives and  a  few  very  intimate  friends  will  be 
present. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Parmelia  C.  Badger  and 
Mr.  H.  S.  Foote,  Jr.,  will  take  place  at  half-past 
eight  o'clock  next  Thursday  evening  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  Miss  Badger  is 
the  daughter  of  Mr.  William  G.  Badger.  Mr. 
Foote  is  the  son  of  Hon.  H.  S.  Foote.  Rev.  W. 
W.  Bolton  will  officiate.  The  maid  of  honor  will 
be  Miss  Julia  Franetta,  of  San  Rafael,  and  the  best 
man  will  be  Mr.  Henry  H.  Scott,  Jr.  The  ushers 
will  comprise  Mr.  William  Sanborn,  Mr.  Allan 
Pollak,  Mr.  George  L.  Jost  and  Dr.  W.  B. 
Ffoulkes.  There  will  be  a  reception  in  the  after- 
noon to  the  bridal  party  and  members  of  the  two 
families  only. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough  will  give  a  din- 
ner party  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  their  residence 
on  O'Farrell  Street,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs,  Mor- 
ton Grinnell,  nie  Catherwood. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  will  give  a  matinge 
tea  at  her  residence  on  Franklin  Street  on  Satur- 
day October  31st,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  George  Chaun- 
cey  Boardman,  nit  Mercado. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will 
give  an  entertainment  at  the  club-house  this  even- 
ing. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Wiltsee  gave  a  theatre-party  at  the 
Baldwin  last  Monday  evening,  his  guests  occupy- 
ing two  proscenium  boxes.  Afterward  a  supper 
was  served  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  Mr.  Wiltsee's 
guests  were  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Miss  Mc- 
Nutt, Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  May  Hoffman, 
Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Onatavia,  Mr.  Thomas 


McCaleb,  Mr.  W.  N.  Cowles,  and  Mr.  George  E. 
P.  Hall. 

Mr.  Edward  L.  Brayton,  of  Oakland,  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  California  Hotel  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing, at  which  he  entertained  Mr.  Harry  East 
Miller,  Mr.  Arthur  Pope,  Mr.  George  S.  Wheaton, 
Mr.  William  R.  Wheaton,  Mr.  Arthur  N.  Goodall, 
Mr.  E.  C.  Sessions,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ernest  R.  Folger,  and 
Mr.  E.  E.  Buckleton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall  gave  a  reception 
recently  at  their  residence,  1317  Jackson  Street, 
Oakland,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln,  who, 
during  the  evening,  entertained  the  company  with 
his  drawing-room  monologues  and  musical  traves- 
ties. 


Reinhart,  the  Illustrator. 

By  the  death  of  Charles  Stanley  Reinhart,  which 
occurred  in  New  York  last  month,  America  lost 
one  of  her  ablest  representatives  in  the  world  of 
art,  and  especially  of  illustration.  Alfred  Tramble, 
writing  for  the  Collector,  describes  Reinhart  as  the 
founder  and  pioneer  of  the  modern  style  of  illus- 
trating. This  will  probably  be  contested  by 
English  artists,  who  claim  that  the  style  was  in- 
vented and  practiced  by  William  Small  in  the 
Graphic  and  Cornhill,  before  Reinhart  appeared. 
"  His  history,  as  he  told  it  to  me  year?  ago,"  writes 
Mr.  Trumble,  "  was  typically  American.  He  was 
bom  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  and  was  at  first  a  clerk  on  a 
local  branch  railroad.  When  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  he  was  detailed  to  assist  in  the  operation  of  one 
of  the  military  railroads  in  Virginia.  Toward  the 
end  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Pittsburg,  and  re- 
sumed clerical  work.  He  had  taught  himself  to 
draw,  and  was  a  clever  hand  at  the  pencil  even  as  a 
boy.  The  dream  of  his  ambition  was  to  become  a 
painter,  and  in  1867,  when  he  was  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  on  his  accumulated  savings,  he  went 
to  Europe  to  study  art.  He  worked  a  little  in 
Paris,  but  most  of  the  time  in  Munich.  When  his 
money  ran  out,  he  returned  to  America,  and  made 
an  engagement  with  the  Harpers  as  principal  de- 
signer for  their  publications.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  I  met  him. 

"  Reinhart  created  a  style.  Abbey,  who  is  a 
greater  artist,  only  followed  him  and  refined  upon 
his  methods.  To  Reinhart  belongs  the  glory,  or, 
to  speak  more  modestly,  the  credit  of  having 
showed  the  way.  When  Reinhart  began,  one  of 
his  methods  of  working  was  to  draw  on  the  block 
with  pen-and-ink,  the  design  being  afterward  cut 
by  the  engraver.  The  illustrator  of  to-day  makes 
his  pen-and-ink  drawings  on  paper,  and  the  photo- 
engraving company  does  the  transferring  directly 
to  type-metal.  Thus,  commencing  in  the  now 
obsolete  school  of  designing,  Reinhart  kept  pace 
with  the  advance  of  the  time  until  his  last  work  was 
in  the  most  modern  manner. 

"  In  spite  of  his  great  talent  and  ability,  C.  S. 
Reinhart  never  actually  realized  his  ambition  to  be 
recognized  as  a  painter.  He  was  a  regular  ex- 
hibitor in  the  picture  shows  of  Paris,  London,  and 
this  country,  and  was  a  member  of  the  National 
Academy  and  other  artistic  bodies  ;  but  it  was  as  a 
designer  that  bis  success  was  made,  his  fortune  ac- 
cumulated, and  his  chief  time  occupied.  The 
painter  in  his  case  had  to  take  second  place  to  the 
draughtsman." 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce. 
The  steamer  Btlgic,  sailing  for  Yokohama  Octo- 
ber 17th,  will  carry  among  its  passengers  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Townsend,  of  San  Francisco.  Mr. 
Townsend  goes  as  special  representative  to  Japan 
of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  and  will 
make  regular  reports  to  the  bureau  on  matters 
affecting  the  commerce  of  this  city.  He  will 
also  labor  to  introduce  the  goods  of  a  number 
of  leading  manufacturers  of  San  Francisco,  and 
endeavor  to  create  a  demand  among  the  Jap- 
anese for  California  products  and  manufactures. 
Mr.  Townsend  has  been  in  business  in  this  city  for 
many  years,  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  here. 
He  was  years  ago  in  the  old-time  house  of  William 
T.  Coleman  &  Co.,  and  of  late  years  has  been  in 
business  for  himself.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find 
among  the  ranks  of  San  Francisco's  younger  busi- 
ness men  a  better  representative  of  the  city.  We 
hope  that  Mr.  Townsend  will  be  more  than  success- 
ful in  his  mission,  and  that  it  may  redound  to  the 
profit  of  San  Francisco  and  of  California. 


The  Institute  of  Art. 

The  Mark  Hopkins  Institute  of  Art  has  received 
a  valuable  collection  of  paintings  from  Miss  Sarah 
M.  Spooner,  which  is  now  on  exhibition  and  at- 
tracts much  attention.  The  subjects  and  names  of 
the  artists  are  as  follows  : 

"  Fishing-Boats,  Coast  of  Holland,"  Harry  Chase ; 
"  Calm,"  P.  J.  Clays  ;  "  Soldier  on  Horseback,"  T.  Chel- 
monski ;  "Landscape  with  Sheep,"  A.  Mauve;  "An 
Eastern  Scene,"  A.  Pasini ;  **  Discussing  the  Deed," 
Max  Jnife;  "Fancy  Head,"  Gamba  ;  '*  Boulogne,"  T. 
Weber;  "Return  to  the  Barn,"  C.  E.  Jacque ;  "A 
Church  Procession,"  Jose1  Gallegos ;  "Preparing  for 
Market,"  Montemezzo  ;  "  Game  of  Chess,"  Franz  Dory  ; 
"  Landscape,"  M.  Broker  ;  "  A  Windy  Day  in  the  North 
Sea,"  Em  ile  Vernier;  "Kitchen  Interior,"  Pitta*;  "The 
Charge,"  Parboyre  ;  portrait;  "The  Collection  of  Bric- 
a-Erac,"  F.  Roybet;  "Arabs  on  Horseback,"  Ad. 
Scbreyer ;  also  seventy-four  framed  drawings,  etchings, 
and  engravings. 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  643  Market  Street. 


The  best  lamp-chimney 
word  in  the  world  is  "Mac- 
beth/' whether  English  or 
French  or  Flemish  or  Dutch. 

But  get  the  shape  that  is 
made  for  your  lamp,  "pearl 
top"  or  "pearl  glass."  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  TEAK  ROUND. 

50  MINUTES  FKOM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 


Is  lndispatablv  the  most  select  family  and 
touri  -1  hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  ig 
an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospit- 
able treatment  at  the  Pleasanton  which  is 
rarely  met  with  in  a  hotel.  Elegantly  ap- 
pointed ;  sanitary,  plumbing;  cnisine  per- 
fect ;  rates  reduced ;  recently  thoroughly 
renovated. 
O.  M.  BBKNNAN,  Proprietor. 

— t  ib:  e — 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 

Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 
Bitters 


GOVERNESS    OR    COMPANION. 

A  young  lady  with  excellent  references  wishes  position 
to  teach.     Diploma  in  music  and  literary  branches. 
Address ,  Argonaut. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.     Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years   proves    its   superiority.     Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1896. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


t  Chautauqua  Reading  £irck  J 

41  A  definite  course  for  iSob-iScr?  in  4. 

4»  French-Greek  politics^  art  and  lit  4» 

•{•  eruiur,.-,  showing  their  influence  on  + 

I  modern  Cite  and  tboughs.=  t 

Desultory    reading  is  unsa/is/ac-  T 

T  tory.      The  C.  L.  S.  C.  enables  busy  T 

T  people  to  make  good  use  0/  spare  mo-  T 

T  viear-j  by  having  a  well-defuttd  plan.  T 

4*   Address  John-  H.Viscest,  Dent.     38  BuffalO.X.Y    +■ 


October  ig,  1896. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Rutherford 
have  returned  from  Del  Monte  and  will  be  at  their  Cali- 
forma  Street  home  for  some  weeks  before  returning  to  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre  have  returned  from  Menlo 
Park  and  are  occupying  their  residence  on  California 
Street. 

The   home   of   Mr.    and    Mrs.   John    F.    Hanlon   was 
brightened  by  the  advent  of  a  son  last  Tuesday. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  are  in  New  York  city. 
Mr.  and   Mrs,    D.  J.   Spence,  of  San  Jose",  arrived  in 
New  York  last  Wednesday,  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Alexander  left  for  the  East 
this  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harvey  Jardine  arrived  in  New 
York  from  Europe  last  Saturday,  and  were  met  there  by 
Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  who  will  accompany  them 
home. 

Mr.  E.  J.  McCutchen  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Sunday,  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francisco  de  Ojeda  took  rooms  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton  last  Sunday  for  the  coming  season. 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair  ar- 
rived at  their  home  in  New  York  city  last  Tuesday. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell,  nie  Catherwood,  will 
return  from  Madrone  Villa  next  Monday,  and  will  re- 
main here  until  Thursday,  when  they  will  leave  for  New 
York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  have  been  in  New  Or- 
leans during  the  past  week,  while  en  route  to  New  York. 
They  will  return  about  trA  middle  of  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Hamilton  Morton,  formerly  Miss 
Cora  Wallace,  have  returned  to  the  city  for  the  winter, 
and  are  at  their  residence,  2220  Broadway. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  have  bought  a  tract  of"  land 
near  the  Howard  estate  in  San  Mateo,  and  will  reside 
there  permanently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  are  residing  at 
Bouton,  Bickley  Station,  Kent,  England.  Mr.  Ham- 
mond is  expected  in  this  city  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Consul  and  Mme.  L.  de  Lalande  returned  to  the  city 
last  Saturday,  after  a  prolonged  visit  to  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames  will  reside  at  1414  California 
Street  during  the  winter.  Mrs.  Ames  recently  returned 
from  a  prolonged  visit  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  William  J.  Shotwell  returned  from  Del  Monte  last 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Terry  and  Miss  L.  E.  Terry,  of  Sacra- 
mento, passed  several  days  this  week  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton. 

Mr.  Frank  McCoppin  is  at  Paso  Robles  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Mr.  A.  P.  Brayton,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  Julius  Kmttachnitt  returned  to  this  city  last 
Tuesday,  after  a  brief  trip  to  Ogden  and  Portland. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Balch,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  her  sisters,  the 
Misses  Jacks,  of  Monterey,  have  been  passing  the  week 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  re- 
turned to  the  city  last  Sunday  on  the  steamer  Bertha., 
after  a  six  months'  visit  to  Unalaska,  Unga,  St.  Michael's 
Station,  Forty-Mile  Camp,  and  other  northern  points  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  left  for  the  East 
last  Thursday,  and  will  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

Miss  Alice  Boggs  left  for  the  East  last  Thursday,  to 
pass  several  months  in  Boston  and  New  York. 

Miss  Ardella  Mills,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Mills,  will  go  to  New  York  in  November  to  continue 
her  musical  studies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  the  Misses  Hellman 
have  returned  from  Europe. 

Miss  Lotta  Farnsworth  has  returned  to  the  city,  after 
an  absence  of  seven  months  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Le  Grande  Cannon  Tibbetts,  of  New 
York,  are  visiting  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger  at  her  residence  on 
Jackson  Street,  Oakland. 

Miss  Genevieve  King,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  S,  King,  has  returned  to  Miss  Ely's  School, 
Riverside  Drive,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Irwin  and  Miss  Emma  Irwin  have  re- 
turned from  their  Eastern  trip,  and  will  reside  at  2425 
Green  Street  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes,  Miss  Forbes,  Mrs.  Johnson, 
and  Mr.  W.  D.  Forbes  have  returned  to  their  home,  2604 
Jackson  Street,  after  passing  the  summer  at  San  Rafael 
and  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  W.  M.Giffard  returned  to  Honolulu  last  Thurs- 
day on  the  Oceanic  steamship  Mariposa. 

Among  the  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  California  during  the 
past  week  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Stanford,  of  New 
York  city  ;  Dr.  Keisselbach,  of  Germany  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
■  L.  P.  Lowe,  of  Pasadena;  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Lenehart,  of 
Strasburg,  Germany  ;  and  Mr.  M.  R.  Plaisted,  of  River- 
side. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Neumann,  of  Honolulu,  came  over 
from  San  Rafael  last  Thursday,  and  are  temporarily  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  James  F.  J.  Archibald  is  visiting  friends  in  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  Next  week  he  will  go  to  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia.    His  Eastern  trip  is  of  indefinite  duration. 

Mrs.  O.  W,  Childs  and  the  Misses  Childs,  of  Los  An- 
geles, passed  a  few  days  in  Chicago  this  week  while  en 
route  to  New  York. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred 
Irom  the  Fifth  Artillery  to  the  Third  Artillery,  and  will 
remain  on  duty  at  the  Presidio. 

Major  David  H.  Kinzie,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Fifth  Artillery  to  the  Third  Artillery. 

Captain  Marion  P.  Maus,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A. 
has  been  transferred  from  Angel  Island  to  San  Diego 
Barracks. 

Major  John  R.  Myriek,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Third  Artillery  to  the  Fifth  Artillery. 

Lieutenant  J.  E.  Nolan,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S,  A.,  is 
passing  his  leave  of  absence  in  Chicago. 

Major  C.  P.  Eagan,  Subsistence  Department,  U.  S.  A,, 
is  traveling  in  Europe. 

Captain  J.  Estcourt  Sawyer,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  granted 
one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Nicoll  Ludlow,  U.  S.  N„  who  is  now  on  wait- 
ing orders,  is  at  the  Army  and  Navy  Club  in  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Lieutenant  W.  N.  Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  has  re- 
moved from  San  Jose"  to  Portland,  Or.,  and  is  at  the  Inv 
perial  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Lewis  H.  Strother,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A„ 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  First  Infantry,  U. 


S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  from  San  Diego  Barracks  to 
Angel  Island. 

Captain  W.  D.  Roath,  TJ.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  of  the  Cormin, 
has  been  ordered  to  the  command  of  the  Perry: 

Captain  J.  W.  Collins.  TJ.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  is  en  route  here 
to  inspect  the  revenue  cutters  Perry,  Cot-win,  and  Push.. 

Captain  Charles  G.  Starr,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
on  temporary  duty  at  Alcatraz  Island. 

Captain  H.  D.  Smith,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S.,  of  the  Perry, 
left  last  Monday  for  Brooklyn  to  take  command  of  an- 
other vessel. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  R.  Einns,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  an  extension  of  one  month  on  his  leave 
of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Hamilton  S.  Hawkins,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  two  months'  leave  of  absence,  to 
commence  about  November  1st. 

Lieutenant  William  G.  Haan,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Fifth  Artillery  to  the  Third  Artillery, 
Battery  L. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Baker,  Mr.  P.  V.  Landsdale.  Mr.  G.  E. 
Gilm,  and  Mr.  A.  Rust,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and 
Mr.  Worth  G.  Ross,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Dorry,  of  the  Reve- 
nue Cutter  Service,  registered  at  the  California  Hotel 
this  week. 

Mrs.  Evan  Miles,  of  Benicia,  wife  of  Colonel  Miles,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Kilboume  in  Portland, 
Or.,  and  will  not   return  home  until   early  in  November. 

The  Third  United  States  Artillery,  on  its  arrival  in 
this  department,  will  take  stations  as  follows  :  The 
Headquarters,  Colonel,  Major  Joseph  G.  Ramsay,  Staff, 
Band,  Light  Batteries  C  and  F,  and  Batteries  A,  G,  H, 
I,  and  K,  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  The 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Batteries  D  and  L,  at  Alcatraz 
Island,  California.  Battery  E  at  Fort  Mason,  California. 

Surgeon  Hamilton,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  resigned  from 
active  service.  He  was  ordered  from  Chicago  to  duty  at 
San  Francisco  and  refused  to  make  the  change.  Hence 
his  resignation. 

■    ♦    1 

The  War  on  Theatre-Hats. 
At  the  opening  of  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre,  there  was  discovered  printed 
upon  the  programmes  a  neat  and  courteous  note  to 
this  effect :  "The  management  earnestly  requests 
ladies  whose  hats  vre  of  dimensions  likely  to  ob- 
struct the  view,  to  remove  their  hats  while  in  the 
theatre,  as  those  back  of  them  are  entitled  to  an 
unobstructed  view  of  the  stage."  Down  went  the 
hats,  five  hundred  strong,  and  since  then  "  theatre- 
bonnets,"  or  crowns  of  handsomely  dressed  hair, 
have  been  the  fashion  ;  only  a  few  ancient  vixens 
or  strays  from  Natoma  Street  have  been  guilty  of 
appearing  in  the  old  vogue.  But  a  few  women, 
wearers  of  Parisian  combinations  suggestive  of  the 
union  of  the  Eiffel  Tower  and  a  California  ostrich- 
farm,  disregarded  the  notice,  presumably  because 
they  were  unable  to  lower  their  head-gear.  For 
their  benefit,  if  they  appear  again,  and  for  the  sake 
of  polite  strangers,  an  artistically  engraved  card 
has  been  prepared,  to  be  handed  privately  to  the 
delinquents  before  they  enter.  San  Francisco  the- 
atre-goers are  rejoicing  that  at  last  the  fair  ones 
have  emancipated  them  from  the  thralldom  of  the 
high  hat.  New  York's  fashionables  are  meeting 
the  new  style  with  great  amiability,  and  their  favor 
is  proved  by  the  delight  of  the  managers,  by  the 
increased  labors  of  the  matrons  in  charge  of  the 
ladies'  rooms,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  coiffeuse  and 
coiffeur  are  in  great  demand  throughout  the  city. 
This  has  been  especially  noticeable  since  Cissy 
Fitzgerald  sent  an  inquiry  to  the  Herald,  asking 
why  the  American  women  were  so  behind  the 
fashions  of  their  hatless  English  and  French 
cousins. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Under  the  auspices  of  the  German  General 
Benevolent  Society  and  the  German  Ladies'  Gen- 
eral Benevolent  Society,  two  popular  promenade 
concerts  will  be  given  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  on 
Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings,  October  17th  and 
18th.  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs  will  direct  the  orches- 
tra. The  price  of  admission  will  be  fifty  cents  for 
adults  and  twenty-five  cents  for  children.  The  net 
receipts  of  the  two  concerts  will  revert  to  the  two 
societies.  The  festival  will  not  bear  the  character 
of  a  fair,  but  will  be  an  enjoyable  reunion  of  all 
German-American  associations  and  their  friends  to 
assist  two  very  worthy  charities.  Excellent  pro- 
grammes have  been  arranged  for  both  evenings, 
and  large  audiences  are  expected. 


Colonel  Henry  J.  Brady  and  R.  P.  Hammond,  Jr., 
left  for  Oregon  last  Tuesday  as  members  of  a  gov- 
ernment commission  to  settle  the  disputed  bounj 
dary  line  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Reservation.  The 
original  survey  and  the  later  one  observed  by  the 
settlers  leave  a  discrepancy  of  60,000  acres  in  the 
reservation  which  the  Indians  claim.  It  seems  that 
the  young  Klamaths  who  went  to  school  and  re- 
ceived liberal  educations  have  studied  the  question 
with  a  view  to  recovering  the  lands  of  their  fore- 
fathers from  the  white  settlers.  They  interested 
Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  in  the  matter,  and  the 
last  Congress  made  an  appropriation  of  $10,000 
and  appointed  a  commission  to  settle  the  boundary 
question. 

A  pet  cat  in  the  suburban  electric-light  works  at 
Elizabeth,  N,  J.,  attempted,  a  few  days  ago  to 
jump  through  one  of  the  large  fly-wheels  of  the 
plant  while  it  was  revolving  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a 
mile  a  minute.  It  struck  a  cross-bar  and  clung  to 
it,  revolving  with  the  wheel.  This  was  at  noon, 
and  the  engineer  did  not  dare  to  stop  the  wheel 
until  morning.  The  cat  was  then  dead.  During 
the  eighteen  hours  the  cat  bad  been  in  the  whirling 
wheel  it  had  traveled  about  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  miles. 

'Fresno":  It  was  written  for  the  Argonaut, 
but  has  been  printed  by  us  before,  and  was  repub- 
lished by  request. 


The  Hinrichs-Beel  Symphony  Concerts. 
The  first  of  the  series  of  symphonic  concerts  to 
be  given  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  alternate  Fri- 
day afternoons  took  place  yesterday,  too  late  for 
extended  notice  here.  From  the  interest  which 
these  concerts,  given  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Gustav  Hinrich  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  have  ex- 
cited among  musical  people  and  from  the  advance 
sale  of  seats,  it  was  apparent  that  the  audience 
would  be"  a  large  and  notable  one.  The  orchestra 
comprises  fifty  trained  musicians,  and  the  pro- 
gramme presented  was  as  follows  : 

Vorspiel,  *'  The  Meistersinger,"  Wagner  ;  symphony, 
"  New  World,"  Dvorak ;  aria  from  *'  The  Flying  Dutch- 
man," Wagner,  Maurice  de  Vries  ;  waltz  from  "The 
Sleeping  Beaoty,"  Tschaikowsky  ;  overture,  "  Leonore," 
No,  3,  Beethoven. 

"The  Rival  Queens.1' 

A  fairy  operetta,  entitled  "The  Rival  Queens," 
will  be  presented  this  afternoon  at  the  California 
Theatre  for  the  benefit  of  the  hospital  fund  of  the 
Children's  Hospital.  The  libretto  is  by  Camilla  E. 
Lies  and  the  music  by  Charles  H.  McCurrie.  The 
operetta  was  produced  in  Alameda  some  months 
ago  with  much  success. 

Ninety-six  children  will  take  part  in  the  cast,  and 
they  will  sing  solos  and  choruses  and  introduce 
fairy  dances  that  are  said  to  be  very  graceful.  An 
orchestra  of  fifteen  pupils  from  the  Sacred  Heart 
College  will  furnish  the  music,  under  the  direction 
of  Professor  Charles  Shernstein.  A  large  audience 
is  expected,  as  the  sale  of  tickets  has  been  very 
satisfactory. 

Miss  Flynn's  Concert. 

Miss  Millie  Flynn,  the  soprano,  was  tendered  a 
concert  by  a  number  of  her  friends  last  Tuesday 
evening.  A  large  and  fashionable  audience  en- 
joyed the  following  programme : 

Quartet,  selected,  Knickerbocker  Male  Quartet ;  tenor 
solo,  "  Dance  of  the  Dragon- Flies,"  Guy  d'Hardelot, 
Mr.  Frank  Coffin;  soprano  solo,  "Hozanna,"  Julius 
Granier,  Miss  Millie  Flynn  ;  violin  solo,  (a)  romance 
from  E  minor  concerto,  Chopin-Wilhelmj,  (b)  "Dance  of 
the  Spirits."  Bazzini,  Mr.  John  Marqnardt ;  quartet,  (a) 
"  Spanish  Serenade,"  Smith,  (b)  "  Bloom  is  on  the  Rye," 
Bishop,  Philomel  Quartet ;  contralto  solo,  (a)  "  The  Sea," 
McDowell,  (b)  "  Love,"  Godard,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed  ;  trio, 
"  Memory,"  Leslie,  Miss  Millie  Flynn,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed, 
Mr.  Frank  Coffin  ;  quartet,  "  Good  Night  "  ("  Martha"). 
Flotow,  Knickerbocker  Quartet. 


A  sacred  cantata,  entitled  "  The  Holy  City,"  will 
be  presented  at  Trinity  Presbyterian  Church  next 
Friday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  church  funds. 
Some  of  our  best  musical  talent,  including  the 
Philomel  Quartet,  will  assist  in  its  presentation. 


The  Waldeck. 


The  erection  of  The  Waldeck,  at  717  Jones  Street, 
marked  the  commencement  of  a  new  era  here  in 
the  advancement  of  medical  and  surgical  science. 

It  is  a  pleasant  combination  of  a  private  hotel 
and  a  sanatorium,  where  invalids  may  have  the  ad- 
vantages of  every  modern  aid  to  the  treatment  of 
diseases.  It  contains  about  one  hundred  rooms 
that  are  constructed  on  thorough  hygienic  princi- 
ples, with  equipments  of  modern  sanitary  charac- 
ter. The  system  of  ventilating  and  heating  is  per- 
fect, and  any  desired  degree  of  temperature  may 
be  maintained  in  any  room. 

The  sanatorium  has  more  trained,  graduated 
nurses  than  any  similar  institution  on  this  coast. 
Electric  bells  summon  them  to  the  bedside  of  a 
patient  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night.  By  a  spe- 
cial system  of  charts  the  condition  of  each  patient 
is  carefully  noted  at  stated  intervals. 

One  of  the  prime  features  of  the  Waldeck  is  its 
bath  department,  where  mud,  sulphur,  salt,  mer- 
curial, vapor  or  other  special  medicated  baths  can 
be  given  at  any  time  as  may  be  prescribed. 

The  beautiful  roof-  garden  and  the  cheerful 
solarium  are  also  special  features  that  are  highly 
appreciated  by  invalids,  who  may  be  wheeled  to 
them  from  their  bedsides. 

The  operating  rooms  are  perfect  in  every  detail, 
being  furnished  in  white  enamel,  brass,  and  plate- 
glass,  and  supplied  with  the  latest  improved  ap- 
paratus for  sterilizing  instruments  and  dressings 
and  supplying  sterilized  water. 

The  sanatorium  is  open  to  the  reception  of  the 
patients  of  any  reputable  physician.  Patients 
from  the  country  can  be  under  the  direction  of 
their  local  physicians  by  telephone.  Particular 
attention  is  paid  to  the  cuisine,  which  is  unex- 
celled. Visitors  are  welcomed  at  the  building. 
We  wish  the  founders  of  the  Waldeck  every  suc- 
cess. _  

—  Kodak,  Poco,  Prkmo,  Bull's-Eyk,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.    Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
nrd'T.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

'  TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL^ 

ARTICLE 

THE  PUBLIC  SINCE    I808> 

w  YOU      DO      NOT     KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT1 


REFUSE  EL  SUBSTITUTES ! 


THEKE  ARE  IMITATORS  BFTNO  EQCAL8 

Louis  Roederer 

Champagne 

Stands   Pro-Eminent 

—THE — 

Finest  in  the  World 
"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Estra  Cry,  Dry.  Rich. 


FINE  WATCHES,   PRECIOUS   STONES, 

Jewelry,  and    Silverware. 


.a..     HIRSCHMAN, 
COLD    AND    SILVERSMITH, 

10  POST  STREET.  Under  Masonic  Temple. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and    Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 
116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Eel.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MEN  WEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 


Approved   by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  Delightful  after  shaving. 
FosiLivdj  Aujti»  frickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  enbstitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  "™  pk  ^J  ■■* 
Sample  mailed.  ('Name  this  paper1)™  LT%  Eb  Cb 
GKRHARD  MKNNKN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 

Office,   997    Market    St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE   THKM . 

KOHLER  *  CHASER 


SOLE    AC 
SO  l> 


16 


SUNSET 
LIMITED 


WILL  BE  - 


Resumed  in  November 


Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 

From  San  Francisco 
Initial  Trip  Nov.  7 

Mondays  and  Thursdays 

From  New  Orleans 
Initial  Trip  Nov.  9 


Residents  of  California  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  who  have  planned  for  Eastern 
tours  previous  to  the  date  named,  should 
keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
return  trip  can  be  arranged  for  SUNSET 
LIMITED  without  additional  cost.  A 
trip  across  the  continent  via  the  popu- 
lar Sunset  Route,  in  a  Pullman  vesti- 
buled  train  of  palatial  elegance,  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  can  be 
suggested  for  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
man,  is  a  good  fortune  that  falls  but  rarely 
to  the  average  lot.  Don't  forget  this  when 
purchasing  your  ticket. 


Rope  Center 
Band 


Something  very  new  In  the 
way  of  watch  designing.  You 
will  choose  it  in  preference 
to  the  old  style  milled  edge. 
Very  rich  effects  —  cases 
sterling  silver  or  gold  filled 
— "T  U  X  E  D  0  "—warranted 
movement.  If  you  corns 
early  you  can  get  one.  .    .    . 

The  New  Office  In  th» 

Waterbury    ™™sdin 
Watch  Co.  s1BFrir 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

,  Church  and  Opara  Chairs. 

C.  F.  "WEBER  &  CO. 

and  Stockton  Street!,    San  Frmnoiioo. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  19,  1896. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


She— "  Have  you  no  relatives?"  He— "  None 
to  speak  of — all  poor  !  " — Puck. 

Dora — "  He  kissed  me  twice  before  I  could  stop 
him."  Cora — "  Did  you  hear  some  one  coming?" 
—  Truth. 

He — "Was  Mabel  prompt  in  accepting  him?" 
She—"  Well,  there  wasn't  any  Hamlet's  soliloquy 
business. ' ' — Puck. 

Smither — "  What  do  you  humorists  consider  as  a 
practical  joke?"  Humorist — "  Why,  one  that  is 
salable,  of  course." — Puck. 

"  How  did  you  feel  when  Charlie  was  propos- 
ing?" "I  felt  sure  I'd  'say'  yes  if  ever  he  got 
through." — Cleveland  Leader. 

"That  fellow  is  always  running  actors  down." 
"A  dramatic  critic?"  "No,  an  engineer  on  a 
freight-train." — Town  Topics, 

New  boarder — "How  are  the  meals?"  Old 
boarder—''  No  meals.  She  furnishes  a  sort  of  quick 
lunch  three  times  a  day." — Puck. 

Nell — "  The  fruit  you  sent  me  the  other  day  was 
green."  Bjones — "  That's  strange.  I  sent  it  by  a 
messenger-boy." — Philadelphia  Record. 

Sobersides — "  I  had  an  uncle  who  knew  a  week 
before  the  exact  day  and  hour  he  was  to  die." 
Wagstaff—"  Who  told  him  ?  The  sheriff? "'—  Tit- 
Bits. 

Daughter—1'  Did  you  give  Charley  any  encour- 
agement ?  "  Father — "  Well,  1  suppose  it  amounts 
to  that.  He  called  it  a  loan,  however." — Detroit 
Tribune. 

Nodd—"  Has  the  widow  that  Gilpins  is  going  to 
marry  got  many  children?"  Todd — "I  judge  so. 
He  says  that  when  be  met  them  he  bad  stage- 
fright."— Puck. 

"  I  didn't  realize  how  short  he  was  until  I  heard 
what  Miss  Pinkerly  said  about  him."  "  What  was 
that?"  *'  She  said  he  was  every  inch  a  gentle- 
man."— Puck. 

Bubbles — "My  wife  and  I  met  by  accident — 
thrown  together  by  chance,  as  it  were."  Wheel- 
woman  (eagerly) — "Did  you  break  the  bicycles ? " 
— Buffalo  Express, 

Charley  Hardup — "  So  your  father  thinks  I'm  a 
brick,  does  he  ?  "  Ethel  Gotroks — "  Yes,  Cholly — 
and  that  isn't  the  best  of  it,  either — he  thinks  you're 
a.  gold  one  I  " — Puck. 

Policeman — "  You  had  better  come  along  quietly 
and  not  make  any  trouble."  Pickpocket — "  G'yarn. 
Not  give  you  trouble.  Where'd  your  job  be  if  it 
warn't  for  the  likes  o'  us  ?  "—Judy. 

Helen — "  He  is  extremely  reticent  about  his 
family."  Her  brother — "  Hum — must  be  a  good 
man  of  bad  family  or  a  bad  man  of  good  family. 
You  had  best  encourage  him." — Judge. 

Sexton  (from  the  vestry-room) — "  Dr.  Blank — 
Dr.  Blank — the  church  is  on  fire  I  "  Dr.  Blank 
(from  the  pulpit) — "  Very  well,  William  ;  I  will  re- 
tire. Perhaps  you'd  better  wake  up  the  congrega- 
tion."— Bazar, 

Mrs.  Casey — "  Phwat  are  yez  goin'  t'  name  th' 
darlint  ?  "  Mrs.  O'Brien — "  Solomon  Isaacstein 
Jacob  Cohen  Aaron  O'Brien  ;  an'  if  he  don't  git 
rich  wid  thot  name,  he  kin  shtarve  t'  deth,  begor- 
rah  ! "— Judge. 

Dismal  Dawson — "  I'm  trying  to  git  back  to  me 
poor  old  mother.  She  ain't  seen  me  face  for  ten 
years."  The  offensive  plutocrat — "  I  guess  that  is 
the  truth.  Why  don't  you  wash  it?" — India- 
napolis Journal. 

He  sighed  deeply.  Alas,  it  was  only  too  true. 
She  had  refused  his  suit.  However,  there  was  a 
grain  of  comfort  in  the  knowledge  that  her  hus- 
band would  return  in  half  an  hour.  Possibly  he 
would  advance  two  dollars  on  the  garments. — Bal- 
timore News. 

Youngerm.an — "  Do  you  think  two  can  live  as 
cheaply  as  one  ?  "  Oletimer — "  Well,  before  I  was 
married  I  thought  that  possibly  they  could." 
Youngerman — "  And  afterward  ?  "  Oletimer — "  Oh, 
I  didn't  do  any  thinking  afterward — I  found  they 
had  to." — Puck. 


Consumption  Cured. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  aU  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Novks.  820  Power?  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).   Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children 
SUffdman's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething 
period. 


FALL    AND    WINTER 


.  .  .  ARRIVING    DAILY    AT 


THE    WONDER 

MILLINERY    STORE. 

Specialty  in  Paradise,  Aigrettes,  and  Ostrich  Pinnies,  Boas  and  Capes. 

1026    MARKET    «ST. 


Mr.  J.  T.  Jones,  who  lives  in  Sharpsburg, 
Ky.,  in  an  interview  with  Mr.  J.  C 
Nelson,  editor  and  proprietor  of  the 
Bath  County   World,  published  at 
Sharpsburg,  Ky.,  on  the  24th  of  May, 
1895,  said  :  "  I  attribute  all  disorders  of 
the  system  to  the  stomach  ;  when  the 
stomach  is  all  right,  we  are  well  and 
happy.     For  a  long  time  I  suffered  from 
the  worst  form  of  habitual  constipation. 
Sleeplessness  and  nervousness  set  in, 
and  at  limes  I  was  so  melancholy  and 
out  of  sorts  that  life  was  a  burden.    An 
advertisement  in  our  local  paper  induced 
me  to  give  Ripans  Tabules  a  trial.    1 
did  so.    The  first  box  made  a  decided 
change  for  the  better,  and  six  boxes 
have  completely  cured  me.     I  can  say 
for  Ripans  Tabules,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  medicine  for  constipation  on 
earth.     It  accomplished  for  me  what  all 
other  remedies  failed  to  do.     I  am  all 
right  now — sleep  well  and  fife  is  worth 
living.     I  believe  the  Tabules  put  my 
stomach  in  shape,  and  the  stomach  did 
the  rest.     My  general  health  is  better 
than  it  was  for  years  previous. 

"(Signed),  J.  T.  Jones." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  Vork.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 
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One  of  the  speeches  that  is  being  most  widely  circulated  by 
Some  Questions    Republican  Campaign  Committees  through- 


for  Believers 
in  Bryan. 


t 


out  the  country  is  that  delivered  by  Bourke 
Cockran  in  Madison  Square  Garden  some 
six  weeks  ago.  It  was  a  pitiless  and  logical  analysis  of  the 
weakness  of  the  free-silver  theories.  In  this  speech  Mr. 
Cockran  repeatedly  put  to  Mr.  Bryan  the  question  :  "  How 
can  free  silver  raise  wages  ? "  Mr.  Bryan  has  not  yet  an- 
swered this  question.  He  never  will.  He  never  will,  be- 
cause he  never  can. 

We,  too,  should  like  to  put  some  questions  to  Mr.  Bryan. 
As  he  is  busy,  and  may  not  read  the  Argo?iaut  regularly, 
possibly  he  may  not  answer  us.  But  if  any  of  his  adherents 
among  the  readers  of  the  Argonaut  can  answer  these  ques- 
tions for  him,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  them  do  so. 

First — Will  the   free   coinage   of    silver   at  the  ratio  of 


sixteen  to  one  raise  the  wages  now  paid  to  the  workingmen 
of  the  United  States  ? 

Second — If  so,  in  what  free-silver  country  in  the  world 
are  there  better  wages  paid  than  in  the  United  States  ? 

Third — If  free-silver  coinage  will  not  increase  the  rate  of 
wages,  how  will  it  benefit  the  workingmen  ? 

Fourth — If,  as  Mr.  Bryan  claims,  free-silver  coinage  will 
increase  the  prices  of  commodities,  and  if  it  does  not  in- 
crease wages,  as  his  silence  seems  to  imply,  will  not  the 
workingmen  suffer  ? 

Fifth — If,  as  Mr.  Bryan  maintains,  free-silver  coinage  will 
increase  the  wages  of  labor,  and  if  he  can  prove  it,  which 
we  deny,  we  ask  him  whether  the  wages  of  labor  will  in- 
crease in  the  same  ratio  as  the  prices  of  commodities  under 
free-silver  coinage? 

Sixth — If  Mr.  Bryan  should  answer  "  Yes  "  to  this  ques- 
tion, or  say  that  the  wages  of  labor  would  increase  in  the 
same  ratio  as  the  prices  of  commodities,  we  ask  him  why 
the  wages  of  labor  did  not  increase  in  the  same  ratio  with 
the  prices  of  commodities  during  the  war  ? 

Seventh — Is  it  not  true  that  between  i860  and  1865,  when 
the  country  went  upon  a  paper  basis,  the  prices  of  com- 
modities rose  over  one  hundred  per  cent.,  while  wages  rose 
about  forty  per  cent.  ? 

Eighth — If  wages  rose  only  one-third  as  much  as  prices 
rose  during  the  war,  when  nearly  a  million  of  men  were 
taken  out  of  the  labor  market  to  fight,  will  wages  rise  as 
much  as  that  now,  when  there  is  no  demand  for  soldiers  and 
the  labor  market  is  overcrowded? 

Ninth — If  the  railways  of  the  country  have  their  maxi- 
mum freights  and  fares  prescribed  by  law,  as  is  the  case  in 
nearly  every  State,  and  if  the  prices  of  commodities  rise,  as 
Mr.  Bryan  claims  they  will,  how  can  the  railroads  purchase 
these  higher-priced  commodities  with  a  reduced  income 
unless  they  cut  down  the  wages  of  their  employees  ? 

Tenth — If  the  street-railway  lines  of  the  United  States 
have  their  maximum  fares  fixed  by  law,  as  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  case,  and  if  the  commodities  they  consume  are 
raised  in  price  under  a  free-coinage  system  (as  Mr.  Bryan 
claims),  without  their  income  being  increased,  how  can  they 
purchase  such  commodities  without  reducing  the  wages  of 
their  employees  ? 

Eleventh — Is  it  true  that  on  the  railroads  which  cross  into 
Mexico  the  section-hands  on  the  American  side  receive 
American  silver  dollars,  that  the  section  -  hands  on  the 
Mexican  side  receive  Mexican  silver  dollars,  and  that  the 
American  silver  dollar  will  buy  two  of  the  Mexican  dollars  ? 

Twelfth — Why  is  it  that  37 \%  grains  of  silver  with  the 
American  stamp  will  buy  754  grains  of  silver  with  the 
Mexican  stamp  ? 

Thirteenth — Will  the  silver  dollar  with  the  Mexican  stamp 
buy  as  much  in  Mexico  as  the  American  dollar  will  in  the 
United  States  ? 

Fourteenth — Is  there  any  free-silver  country  in  the  world 
where  a  workingman  can  buy  as  much  for  a  dollar  as  he  can 
in  the  United  States  ? 

Fifteenth — If  the  reason  that  the  American  dollar  will 
buy  two  Mexican  dollars  is  because  this  gold-standard 
country  maintains  its  silver  coin  at  par  with  gold,  will  not 
free  coinage  force  the  American  dollar  to  sink  to  the  level 
of  the  Mexican  dollar  ? 

Sixteenth — If  the  American  dollar  in  consequence  of  free- 
silver  coinage  should  sink  to  the  level  of  the  Mexican  dollar, 
how  will  the  American  workingman  then  be  able  to  buy  as 
much  with  it  as  he  does  now,  particularly  if,  as  Mr.  Bryan 
says,  the  prices  of  commodities  will  be  increased? 

Seventeenth — Under  a  free-silver  coinage  system,  with  the 
value  of  the  dollar  decreased  and  with  the  prices  of  com- 
modities increased,  will  not  the  American  workingman  have  to 
work  harder  and  longer  hours  for  a  dollar  than  he  does  now  ? 

These  questions  are  all  put  in  good  faith.  We  would  like 
to  have  Mr.  Bryan,  or  those  who  believe  in  Mr.  Bryan's 
theories,  answer  them.  We  would  like  to  have  the  Ex- 
aminer answer  them.  We  would  like  to  have  Senator 
White  answer  them.  We  would  like  to  have  Congressman 
Newlands  answer  them.     We  would  like  to  have  Congress- 


man Maguire  answer  them.  We  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
W.  W.  Foote  answer  them.  We  urge  all  workingmen  who 
believe  in  Mr.  Bryan  and  Mr.  Bryan's  free-silver  theories  to 
ask  the  free-silver  speakers  to  answer  these  questions  before 
they  vote  for  Mr.  Bryan. 
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Wheat. 


The  recent  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  has  caused  wild  ex- 
citement in  the  wheat  exchanges  of  the 
world.  Monday,  October  19th,  was  a  day 
long  to  be  remembered.  In  Liverpool,  the 
centre  and  directing  force  of  the  wheat  market,  the  price, 
which  had  advanced  five  dollars  a  ton  during  the  preceding 
week,  took  a  jump  of  6  cents  a  bushel.  In  Paris  the  ad- 
vance was  3  and  8  cents,  in  Berlin  it  was  2  4-5  cents,  in 
Antwerp  it  was  5  and  10  cents.  In  this  country,  influenced 
by  cable  dispatches  from  Europe,  a  similar  movement  was 
seen.  In  New  York  the  advance  was  4}i  cents.  During 
the  morning,  12,000,000  bushels  were  sold,  and  the  sales 
for  the  whole  day  amounted  to  20,105,000  bushels.  In 
Chicago  the  advance  was  A~/s  cents,  and  in  a  single  hour  it 
was  only  one-eighth  of  a  cent  less  than  4  cents.  In  St. 
Louis  the  advance  was  3Jf  cents,  and  in  this  city  it  was  9 
cents.  These  were  all  the  advances  of  Monday's  prices 
over  those  of  Saturday.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  move- 
ment, wheat  has  advanced  20  cents  in  Chicago  and  30  cents 
in  St.  Louis.  During  the  last  five  weeks  it  has  advanced  22 
cents  in  New  York. 

This  upward  tendency  has  not  been  confined  to  wheat 
alone.  Flour  advanced  on  Monday  50  cents  a  barrel,  and 
during  the  last  month  it  has  advanced  $1.30  a  barrel.  Corn 
has  advanced  during  the  last  month  4X  cents  ;  oats,  2^ 
cents  ;  rye,  6  cents ;  barley,  4  cents  ;  flax,  9  cents  ;  clover, 
$3.25  ;  pork,  $1.92^  ;  lard,  $1.22^  ;  ribs,  $1.00  ;  butter, 
5  cents  ;  eggs,  3  cents  ;  cheese,  1  cent ;  potatoes,  6  cents  ; 
beans,  20  cents  ;  and  hides,  y2  cent. 

This  general  advance  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products 
means  much  to  the  farmers  of  this  country,  and  much  to  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country.  It  means  that  several 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  value  of 
American  products  during  the  last  three  months.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  holdings  of  corn  in  this  country  have  been 
increased  in  value  $100,000,000,  of  wheat  $50,000,000,  and 
of  oats  $25,000,000.  The  yearly  sales  of  butter  and  eggs 
exceed  in  cash  value  all  the  other  products  of  the  farm. 
Butter  has  advanced  25  per  cent.,  and  eggs  45  per  cent. 
California  dried  fruits,  such  as  raisins,  prunes,  apricots,  and 
peaches,  have  gained  from  1 5  to  50  per  cent.  Canned  goods 
have  advanced  considerably  in  price. 

This  upward  movement  can  not  fail  to  have  a  marked 
effect  in  this  State.  The  farmers  of  California  have  suf- 
fered heavily  from  the  depressing  effect  of  the  hard  times. 
The  decline  in  the  price  of  wheat  affected  them  severely  ; 
the  removal  of  the  protective  duly  on  fruits  injured  the 
fruit-growers  ;  the  placing  of  wool  on  the  free  list  almost 
ruined  the  wool  men.  This  advance  in  prices  will  come  as 
a  deliverance  to  them,  enabling  them  to  pay  off  the  debts 
that  have  accumulated,  and,  later,  the  election  of  McKinley 
will  put  them  on  the  high  road  to  prosperity  once  more. 

In  this  general  advance  of  prices  there  has  been  one 
commodity  that  has  not  felt  the  stimulus  of  the  upward  . 
movement.  While  other  prices  have  been  going  up,  the 
price  of  silver  has  been  going  down.  On  September  2d, 
silver  was  selling  at  68  }i  cents  ;  on  October  5th,  the  price 
was  65^4  ;  on  October  2otb,  it  was  65,'$.  Mr.  Bryan  and 
his  followers  have  been  going  through  the  country  declaring 
that  the  prices  of  all  commodities  follow  the  price  of  silver. 
The  price  of  wheat,  in  particular,  has  been  held  to  be  regu- 
lated by  that  of  silver,  and  the  farmers  have  been  unceas- 
ingly importuned  to  "rehabilitate"  silver,  in  order  that  its 
price  might  rise,  and  thereby  the  price  of  wheat  might  rise 
also.  The  folly  of  this  contention  has  been  shown  by  the 
events  of  the  last  three  months.  General  prices  have  been 
rising  while  the  price  of  silver  has  been  declining  ;  wheat 
has  advanced  enormously  in  price,  while  silver  is  'ess 

than  it  was. 

What  has  been  the  cause  of  this  advance  11 
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wheat  and  in  other  prices?  One  of  the  leaders  of  the 
silver  party  in  this  State  declares  that  "  it  is  due  entirely  to 
causes  that  do  not  relate  to  the  price  of  silver,  or  the  price 
of  anything  else  except  wheat.  There  has  been  a  failure  of 
the  wheat  crop  in  India."  This  is  perfectly  true,  though 
he  gives  only  a  partial  statement  of  the  cause  ;  but  in  this 
admission  he  admits  the  fallacy  of  the  claim  that  there  is 
a  relationship  between  the  prices  of  silver  and  wheat.  The 
fluctuations  in  the  price  of  wheat  are  dependent  upon  the 
ratio  between  the  demand  for  wheat  and  the  supply  avail- 
able to  meet  that  demand.  They  are  never  affected  by  the 
demand  for  silver  and  the  supply  of  that  metal. 

It  is  no  more  true  that  the  price  of  wheat  was  low  be- 
cause the  price  of  silver  was  low  than  that  the  price  of  wheat 
is  rising  because  McKinley's  election  is  assured.  The  whole 
cause  is  found  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  deficiency  in  the 
world's  supply.  The  wheat  of  the  world  is  obtained  from 
the  United  States,  India,  Australia,  Argentina,  Russia,  and, 
in  less  quantities,  from  France  and  Germany.  The  crop  in 
India  is  practically  a  failure  on  account  of  drought.  That 
of  Australia,  which  usually  exports  from  5,000,000  to 
13,000,000  bushels,  is  unusually  light,  and  that  coun- 
try has  been  importing  from  California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington  ever  since  the  last  crop  was  harvested.  That 
of  Russia  is  estimated  at  100,000,000  bushels  short, 
and  a  famine  is  threatened  in  Amur,  one  of  Russia's 
Asiatic  provinces.  That  of  Argentina  has  been  damaged 
by  locusts.  That  of  France  is  unusually  small.  Germany 
had  a  medium  crop,  but  it  was  damaged  by  rains,  and  there 
will  be  little  available  for  export.  In  short,  the  entire 
world  will  look  to  America  for  its  supply  of  wheat,  and  the 
unusual  demand  has  raised  the  price.  During  the  last  five 
weeks  the  exports  of  wheat  from  this  country  aggregated 
over  20,000,000  bushels,  and  all  available  vessels  have 
been  chartered  ahead  until  next  February. 

The  advance  in  other  prices  has  resulted  from  similar 
causes.  The  hay,  root,  and  fodder  crops  of  England  and 
France  were  very  short,  and  American  corn  came  in  to  fill 
the  shortage.  Exports  during  the  last  three  weeks  have 
broken  all  previous  records,  and  the  demand  for  export  is 
reported  to  be  practically  unlimited.  The  crop  of  oats  was 
unusually  short,  and  this,  with  the  appreciation  in  other 
coarse  grains,  caused  the  rise  in  price.  The  appreciation  in  j 
the  value  of  pork  results  from  increased  consumption.  Lard  I 
has  been  in  demand  abroad  owing  to  its  low  price.  The 
failure  of  the  bean  crops  in  Hungary  and  Italy  this  year  has 
created  a  demand  for  American  beans.  Thus  it  is  through- 
out the  list.  Those  commodities  that  have  increased  in 
price  have  done  so  because  of  some  influence  which  created 
a  greater  demand  for  them  or  decreased  their  supply.  The 
price  of  silver  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  all,  and  never 
does  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Republicans  have  been  particularly 
fortunate  in  having  this  upward  movement  in  prices  come 
just  in  time  to  refute  the  pet  argument  of  the  Democrats. 
The  latter  have  been  unfortunate  in  the  fact  that  their  fast 
collapsing  campaign  should  receive  this  final  body  blow.  It 
is  too  late  for  them  to  adjust  their  arguments  to  the  new 
condition  of  affairs  ;  the  movement  is  too  wide-spread,  in- 
volving as  it  does  the  whole  world,  for  them  to  explain 
it  by  any  local  causes.  The  Democrats  have  always  run 
after  false  gods,  and  now  they  stand  exposed  before  the 
people  on  the  eve  of  a  national  election. 

While  the  plight  of  the  Democrats  is  so  sorry,  the  people 
have  abundant  cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  situation.  The  ad- 
vance in  prices  will  bring  an  era  of  prosperity  that  is  doubly 
welcome  after  four  years  of  Democratic  hard  times.  The 
election  of  McKinley  will  intensify  this  prosperity.  The 
dangers  of  a  depreciated  currency  will  melt  away,  the  threats 
of  the  discontented  against  social  order  will  lose  their  force, 
and  the  country  will  enter  upon  another  Republican  era  of 
protection  and  prosperity. 


ocratic  ticket  headed  by  James  D.  Phelan  for  mayor,  is 
going  to  throw  the  fire  department  vote  for  Taylor  for  mayor. 
This  Rainey  stoutly  denies,  but  it  is  none  the  less  true  that 
he  is  taking  absolutely  no  interest  in  Phelan's  fight,  and  that 
the  fire  department  is  working  hard  against  that  nominee. 
Phelan's  advocacy  of  the  charter  also  has  hurt  him.  This 
has  become  so  apparmt  as  the  campaign  progresses  that  he 
has  practically  dropped  it,  and  is  now  stating  in  his  speeches 
that  his  candidacy  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  charter,  but 
rests  on  his  personal  qualifications  alone.  Despite  his  high 
personal  character,  it  is  the  belief  of  most  practical  politicians 
that  Phelan's  chances  for  success  are  not  encouraging,  and 
that  the  fight  for  the  mayoralty  is  really  between  Laumeister 
and  Dimond. 

If  the  fight  is  thus  narrowed  down,  we  consider  it  safer 
for  Republicans  to  vote  for  Laumeister.  Taylor,  the  other 
Republican  candidate,  does  not  seem  to  be  cutting  much  of 
a  figure  in  the  campaign,  and  if  Republicans  begin  scatter- 
ing their  votes,  they  will  only  succeed  in  electing  a  Democrat. 
The  ticket  headed  by  Laumeister  is  a  good  one,  as  a  whole. 
There  are  some  objectionable  names  on  it,  but  the  majority 
are  pretty  good  men.  It  will  be  helped  also  by  the  fact  that 
Laumeister  has  come  out  against  the  charter. 

As  for  the  charter  fight,  that  document  seems  doomed. 
As  we  said  last  week,  it  has  arrayed  against  it  the  police  de- 
partment, the  fire  department,  the  school  department,  all 
the  corporations,  all  the  politicians,  all  the  political  bosses, 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  With  this  formidable  op- 
position, there  is  no  hope  for  it.  An  effort  is  being  made  at 
present  to  enlist  the  school  department  in  its  behalf,  on  the 
ground  that  the  recent  decision  of  the  supreme  court  on  the 
county  government  act  deprives  the  teachers  of  their  pres- 
ent life  tenure,  and  that  the  charter  will  restore  it  to  them 
"  when  amended."  But  the  teachers  seem  disposed  to  bear 
the  ills  they  have  rather  than  fly  to  others  that  they  know 
not  of.  If  the  public-school  teachers  of  San  Francisco 
should  display  good,  sound  political  sense  —  which  we 
have  never  known  them  to  do — they  would  stop  listen- 
ing to  the  songs  of  the  pro  and  anti-charter  sirens, 
and  insure  their  own  tenure  of  office.  The  way  to 
do  it  would  be  to  organize  a  State  Committee,  and  secure 
from  every  candidate  for  the  legislature  a  pledge  that  he 
would  vote  for  an  amendment  to  the  general  law  by  which 
the  teachers'  tenure  of  office  now  confined  to  San  Francisco 
should  be  made  definitive  and  be  extended  to  the  whole 
State.  Then  the  teachers  could  work  for  the  election  of 
those  candidates  who  had  made  this  pledge.  The  matter 
could  be  easily  carried  through  ;  none  of  the  legislative 
candidates  would  have  any  objection  to  the  amendment ; 
nobody  would  have  any  objection  to  the  amendment  except  the 
present  boards  of  education,  and  they  all  go  out  of  office  on 
December  31st,  and  hence  do  not  count.  But  this  is  so 
simple,  direct,  and  practical  a  method  that  it  will  not  com- 
mend itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  teachers — if  they  have 
any.  They  prefer  complex  and  circuitous  methods.  Let 
them  have  a  care  that  between  the  two  stools  of  the  charter  and 
the  county  government  act  they  do  not  fall  to  the  ground. 

As  for  the  legislative  candidates,  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored that  there  are  two  sets  of  Republican  nominees.  It 
does  not  make  so  much  difference  about  the  municipal 
offices,  but  the  Republican  split  may  lead  to  a  Democratic 
legislature  and  a  Democratic-Populistic  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia in  the  United  States  Senate.  It  looks  at  present  as 
if  there  were  grave  danger  of  that  contingency.  The  rail- 
road is  said  to  prefer  Cator  to  Perkins,  and  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  Thomas  V.  Cator  may  be  the  man  selected  to 
represent  California  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 


As  election  day  draws  near,  local  politics  grow  heated.     The 
T  dailies  chronicle,  with  bated  breath,  threat- 

Monicipal  ened  "scraps"  between  local  bosses,  which 

Situation.  n  scrapSi»  however,  do  not  take  place.     The 

great  men  prefer  to  let  their  "  heelers  "  do  the  actual  fight- 
ing. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  there  is  much  bad 
blood  between  the  bosses.  There  is  apparently  a  deal  being 
made  between  the  Curry-Crimmins  Republican  crowd  and 
the  Dimond-Buckley  Democratic  crowd.  The  terms  of  the 
"  swap  "  are  not,  of  course,  definitely  known,  but  there  is  a 
persistent  rumor  that  the  Curry-Crimmins  crowd  will  throw 
its  vote  solidly  for  Dimond  for  mayor  and  McDonald  for 
superintendent  of  streets,  while  the  Buckley  crowd  in  ex- 
change is  to  "  get  behind  "  certain  fat  patronage  offices  on 
th^  Curry-Crimmins  ticket  This  deal  will  "turn  down" 
':' .  lor,  candidate  for  mayor,  and  Elder,  candidate  for  super- 
s-dent of  streets,  on  the  Curry-Crimmins  ticket. 
-.  is  also  rumored  that  Sam  Rainey,  the  boss  of  the  Dem- 


Catechist  on 
the  Argonaut 


The  Helena,  Mont.,  Independent,  a  leading  paper  in  the 
A  Sh.veb  heart  of  a  rabid  free-silver  country,  has  ap- 

parently selected  the  Argonaut  as  a  terrible 
example  of  the  ravages  of  the  gold  theories. 
The  Independent  is  running  from  day  to  day  a  series  of  dia- 
logues, in  which  it  has  been  taking  the  statements  made  in 
the  Argonaut's  editorials,  putting  them  in  conversational 
form,  and  discussing  them,  our  views  being  presented  by  a 
"  Mr.  Argonaut,"  and  the  free-silver  side  by  "  A  Merchant," 
"  A  Laborer,"  or  "  A  Farmer."  To  show  the  style,  we 
give  here  a  few  lines  of  one  of  these  articles  : 

"  MERCHANT — '  Mr.  Argonaut,  you  say  free  coinage  of  silver  will 
not  benefit  me.  You  say  it  will  not  benefit  the  workingmen,  nor 
citizens  generally  ? ' 

"  Argonaut — '  No — none  of  these  have  silver  bullion  to  coin.  It 
is  the  silver-mine  owner  alone  who  will  present  silver  to  the  mints 
and  demand  the  dollar.' 

"  Merchant — '  Then  who  will  be  benefited  ?  ' 

"Argonaut — 'The  same  mine-owner  only,  because  he  obtains 
the  dollar  for  silver  which  would  to-day  sell  for  fifty-three  cents,  and 
proposes  to  pass  it  on  his  fellow-citizen  for  one  hundred  cents.'  " 

It  is,  of  course,  flattering  to  the  Argonaut  to  be  thus 
picked  out  from  among  many  journals  as  the  exponent  of 
sound  money.  Laying  aside  our  natural  gratification,  how- 
ever, let  us  discuss  some  of  the  more  extreme  statements  of 
the  Independent. 

In  one  of  these  dialogues  in  which  the  editor  of  the  Inde- 


pendent appears  in  the  guise  of  "A  Laborer,"  he  argues 
against  an  editorial  in  which  the  Argonaut  claimed  that  the 
factories  of  this  country  were  far  more  important  than  the 
silver  mines  ;  that  they  employed  many  times  the  number  of 
people  ;  that  they  consumed  raw  material — thereby  giving 
employment  to  others — to  such  an  extent  that  the  consump- 
tion of  the  silver  mines  was  by  comparison  insignificant ; 
that  their  product  was  many  times  that  of  the  silver  mines  ; 
and  that  they  existed  in  every  part  of  the  country,  while  the 
mines  existed  in  only  a  few  of  the  States.  The  "  Laborer's  " 
reply  is  that  the  factories  are  not  prosperous  because  the 
people  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  goods,  and  that 
opening  the  silver  mines  would  enable  everybody  to  have 
plenty  of  money,  and  make  the  factories  as  well  as  the 
miners  prosperous. 

This  is  one  of  the  fundamental  errors  of  the  silverites. 
They  imagine  that  if  there  is  plenty  of  circulating  medium 
everybody  can  get  it,  and  the  more  money  there  is,  the 
easier  it  is  to  get.  The  free  coinage  of  silver,  as  we  have 
frequently  said,  can  result  in  only  one  of  two  things.  It 
can  raise  the  price  of  silver  until  a  silver  dollar  is  worth  as 
much  as  a  gold  dollar,  or  it  can  raise  the  price  of  goods 
until  it  requires  more  money  to  buy  what  the  purchaser 
wants.  In  neither  case  can  any  man  get  greater  purchasing 
power  in  return  for  what  he  has  to  buy  with  than  he  does  at 
present,  and  in  no  other  way  than  by  selling  what  he  has 
can  he  get  money,  whether  there  is  much  or  little  in  circula- 
tion. 

This  is  the  situation  when  prices  have  adjusted  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  But,  before  that  adjustment  has 
been  completed,  there  must  be  a  period  of  transition. 
During  this  period  some  prices  will  advance  more  rapidly 
than  others.  Those  who  are  able  to  advance  their  prices 
most  rapidly  will  make  the  most  money  by  the  change, 
those  whose  prices  advance  most  slowly  will  lose  most 
money.  Generally  speaking,  the  merchant  who  realizes  that 
he  is  to  be  paid  with  money  of  less  purchasing  power  will 
be  the  first  to  advance  his  prices.  He  will  not  sell  at  a  loss, 
and  there  is  no  powerful  force  acting  against  his  advance  of 
price  within  reasonable  limits.  Generally  speaking,  again, 
the  last  prices  to  be  advanced  will  be  the  prices  of  wages. 
The  laborer  does  not  receive  or  pay  out  large  sums  of 
money  at  a  time.  He  will  not  for  some  time  realize  that  his 
wages  have  less  purchasing  power  than  formerly.  When  he 
does  realize  this,  he  will  attempt  to  get  an  increase  in  wages. 
But  here  he  will  find  the  interest  and  inclination  of  his  em- 
ployer strongly  opposed  to  him.  It  will  only  be  after  strikes, 
and  bitter  conflicts,  and  extreme  hardships  that  he  will  be 
able  to  secure  an  advance  in  wages  equal  to  the  advance  in 
prices.  And,  when  he  has  accomplished  this,  he  will  only 
have  raised  himself  back  to  the  position  he  now  occupies. 
Wherein  will  the  free  coinage  of  silver  have  benefited  him  ? 

The  "  Laborer  "  of  the  Independent  claims  that  the  open- 
ing of  the  silver  mines  will  enable  the  miners  to  disburse 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  yearly  for  food  and 
clothing.  Do  these  miners  go.  without  food  and  clothing 
now  ?  The  Argonaut  is  not  opposed  to  the  opening  and 
working  of  silver  mines,  as  the  Independent  assumes,  but  it 
is  opposed  to  a  measure  that  will  bring  disaster  to  seventy 
millions  of  people  in  order  to  benefit  sixty  thousand. 

When  the  editor  of  the  Independent  assumes  the  rdle  of 
"  A  Farmer,"  he  desires  to  know  why  we  should  borrow 
money  when  we  can  dig  it  out  of  the  ground.  We  borrow 
from  England  now  ;  but  if  we  had  free  coinage  of  silver, 
he  claims,  we  should  not  have  to  do  so.  We  borrow  capital 
from  England,  and  it  is  immaterial  whether  it  is  in  the 
form  of  money  or  credit.  We  do  so,  because  we  can  use 
that  capital  profitably  in  the  development  of  the  resources 
of  this  country.  Should  we  adopt  free  coinage  of  silver, 
we  would  not  thereby  increase  the  wealth  of  the  country. 
If  we  increased  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium 
sufficiently,  we  should  increase  general  prices,  but  that 
would  not  affect  the  purchasing  power  of  the  whole  mass  of 
our  money,  and  it  would  in  no  way  increase  our  capital. 
We  should  still  have  to  borrow  from  foreign  countries  if 
we  wanted  more  capital  to  develop  our  resources. 

The  protean  artist  of  the  Independent  next  appears  in  the 
guise  of  "  A  Merchant,"  and  asks  how  the  silver  miner  is 
to  be  benefited  if  everybody  marks  up  their  goods  on  him 
until  a  dollar  is  worth  only  fifty-three  cents,  and  he  triumph- 
antly exclaims  "  The  Argonaut  hasn't  answered  the  ques- 
tion." Had  the  editor  of  the  Independent  read  the  Argo- 
naut more  closely,  he  might  not  now  be  troubled  with  so 
much  confusion  of  thought  on  the  subject.  The  question 
was  answered  in  our  issue  of  September  7th,  in  reply  to  the 
same  conundrum  propounded  by  Mr.  Bryan.  But,  for  his 
benefit,  we  will  repeat  the  explanation.  When  prices  have 
been  adjusted  to  the  silver  basis,  the  mine-owner  will  be 
able  to  purchase  no  more  and  no  less  than  he  can  buy  with 
his  silver  at  present.  Neither  he  nor  anybody  else  will  be 
any  better  off.  But  before  prices  are  so  adjusted  there  will 
be  a  period  of  transition,   its  length  unknown.     The  pur- 
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chasing  power  of  silver  in  this  country,  under  the  mandate 
of  the  legal-tender  clause,  will  immediately  jump  to  nearly 
twice  its  present  value.  The  silver-mine  owner  will  then  be 
able  to  buy  one  hundred  cen  s'  worth  of  goods  for  a  fraction 
more  than  fifty  cents  at  present  quotations  of  silver.  As 
prices  rise,  the  profit  of  the  silver-mine  owner  will  be  de- 
creased in  proportion,  and  when  prices  are  thoroughly  ad- 
justed, his  profit  from  this  source  will  disappear.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  he  will  have  reaped  a  fortune  through  the 
credulity  of  the  American  people,  if  that  credulity  is  suffi- 
cient to  lead  them  to  vote  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver. 

Last  week  we  printed  a  paragraph  concerning  the  progress 
The  Examiner's   of  the  Examiner's  "popular"   campaign 
"  Popular"  Cam-    fund.     Inasmuch  as  the  Democratic  Cam- 
faign  Fond.  paign  Committee  was  flat  broke  and  needed 

$4,000  to  pay  office  rent  and  printing  expenses,  the  Ex- 
aminer offered  to  raise  this  amount.  But  the  money  did 
not  flow  in  rapidly,  so  the  Examiner  announced  that  it 
would  subscribe  a  dollar  for  every  dollar  coming  from  the 
"popular"  subscription.  When  we  noticed,  this  "popular" 
movement  last  week,  the  amount  of  $688.50  had  been  sub- 
scribed. This,  as  we  remarked,  was  the  result  of  six  days' 
exertion,  which  amounts  to  about  $100  a  day.  Another  six 
days  has  passed,  and  we  are  pained  to  observe  that  the 
$100  subscriptions  have  fallen  as  low  as  $24.75,  which 
was  the  amount  reported  by  the  Examiner  on  Tuesday, 
October  20th.  Altogether,  the  Examiner  seems,  in  twelve 
days,  to  have  raised  $1,326  45.  As  we  said,  an  average  of 
$100  was  subscribed,  which  fell  to  $50  on  Monday  and  to 
$25  on  Tuesday.  The  Examiner  wants  to  raise  $4,000. 
At  this  rate  it  will  take  it  forty  days,  or  about  seven  weeks, 
and  inasmuch  as  the  election  takes  place  in  two,  the  Ex- 
aminer will  have  finished  raising  this  "popular  "  Democratic 
campaign  fund  just  five  weeks  after  Mr.  McKinley  is 
elected. 

There  is  no  case  in  recent  times  that  has  excited  more  inter- 
T  Cast  e  Case  est  an<^  occasioned  more  genuine  surprise 
ahd  in   this    city   than    that    of   Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Kleptomania.  Walter  Castle,  who  are  now  in  London  an- 

swering a  most  serious  charge.  The  social  and'  financial 
position  of  the  accused  people  render  it  almost  inconceivable 
that  they,  or  that  either  of  them,  would  be  guilty  of  theft 
for  the  mere  sake  of  gain  or  to  avoid  payment  for  articles 
the  possession  of  which  they  desired.  Yet  in  their  trunks, 
in  which  the  husband's  clothing  was  packed  as  well  as  the 
wife's,  was  found  an  extraordinary  collection,  including 
eighteen  tortoise-shell  combs,  seven  hand- mirrors  of  ivory 
and  tortoise-shell,  seventeen  costly  fans,  seven  gold  watches, 
nine  small  clocks,  sixteen  brooches  of  various  kinds,  five 
tortoise-shell  eye-glasses,  and  a  miscellaneous  assortment  of 
silverware,  besides  the  furs,  sixteen  in  number,  which  first 
brought  them  into  trouble.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
many  of  these  articles  were  purchased  by  them  for  presents, 
and  that  they  can  prove  this  fact. 

In  view  of  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances  of  this 
case,  it  is  but  natural  that  the  whole  matter  should  be 
attributed  to  some  derangement  of  the  mind.  But  the  ques- 
tion arises,  is  there  a  difference  between  intellectual  and 
moral  insanity  ? 

The  existence  of  moral  insanity  is  strongly  asserted  by 
many  of  the  leading  writers  on  mental  disease.  There  are 
many  cases  in  which  the  motiveless  character  of  the  act 
done,  the  carelessness  as  to  whether  the  commission  of  the 
act  is  discovered  or  not,  and  the  past  history  a%d  actions  of 
the  individual,  all  lead  to  at  least  a  presumption  of  mental 
unsoundness.  In  some  cases,  on  the  other  band,  while  the 
other  elements  suggesting  a  morbid  mental  condition  are 
present,  there  is  the  utmost  shrewdness  in  concealing  the  act, 
and  extreme  readiness  and  ingenuity  in  inventing  excuses  and 
explanations  when  discovered.  In  such  cases  there  is  at  least  an 
elementary  consciousness  of  wrong-doing,  but  not  sufficient  to 
restrain  from  the  commission  of  the  act.  This  same  appar- 
ently inconsistent  mingling  of  clear  reasoning  and  unsound 
mental  conditions  is  seen  in  other  types  of  insanity,  and 
forms  one  of  the  most  baffling  elements  in  the  study  of 
morbid  mental  conditions. 

A  number  of  interesting  and  curious  cases  of  kleptomania 
have  been  brought  before  the  courts  at  various  times  and 
reported  in  the  books.  One  victim,  who  was  confined  in 
an  asylum,  was  well  educated  and  could  converse  rationally 
upon  many  subjects.  Upon  certain  occasions  she  was  ex- 
tremely irritable,  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  she 
was  very  morose.  This  moodiness  was  evidence  of  un- 
settled mental  condition,  and,  when  the  suspicion  of  klepto- 
mania was  aroused,  she  was  searched.  About  her  person 
fifteen  bags  were  found,  and  in  these  bags  were  eleven  hun- 
dred and  eighty-two  articles,  most  of  them  utterly  worthless, 
that  had  been  stolen  and  concealed.  A  curious  case  was 
that  of  a  gentleman,  otherwise  mentally  sound,  who,  when 
traveling,  invariably  stole  the  towels  from  the  hotels  at 
which    he   stopped,  and,   upon   arriving   at  home,  he  sent 


them  back  to  the  owners.  A  case  is  mentioned  by  Pritchard 
of  a  man  who  would  eat  no  food  unless  he  had  stolen  it, 
and  his  attendant  would  be  obliged  to  hide  his  meals  in 
order  to  persuade  him  to  eat  them.  A  clergyman,  who 
otherwise  led  an  honest  and  upright  life,  was  in  the  habit  of 
stealing  Bibles  wherever  he  could  find  them,  under  the  de- 
lusion that  he  was  thereby  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
gospel.  These  cases,  and  others  of  a  similar  nature,  are 
found  in  Balfour  Brown's  "  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  In- 
sanity," and  also  in  the  following  English  law  reports  : 
10  Clark  and  Finnelly's  Reports,  210,  211;  Reg.  versus 
Oxford,  9  Car.  and  P.,  525  ;  S.  C.  Townsend's  St.  Tr.,  vol. 
I.,  p.  no,  and  in  Broom's  Commentaries,  874. 

The  courts  are  very  reluctant  to  allow  kleptomania  as  an 
excuse  for  such  offenses,  and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  the  bail  was  fixed  at  so  high  a  sum  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Castle.  Where  the  theft  is  the  only  symptom  of 
mental  unsoundness,  it  is  held  that  the  individual  should  not 
be  relieved  of  responsibility.  Only  in  very  rare  cases 
should  moral  insanity  be  allowed  to  stand  between  the  indi- 
vidual and  the  consequences  of  his  criminal  act,  for  punish- 
ment is  in  most  cases  a  means  of  cure.  It  is  not  in  all 
cases,  for  kleptomania  is  sometimes  an  incident  of  partial 
paralysis,  and  sometimes  a  precursor  of  paralysis  or  of 
more  serious  mental  disorders. 

Stupidity  alone  in  the  commission  of  the  act  is  not 
sufficient  to  relieve  of  responsibility.  The  value  of  the 
article  or  articles  taken  must  be  considered  ;  the  precau- 
tions taken  by  the  individual  to  guard  against  discovery  and 
punishment,  the  pecuniary  means,  social  position,  and  rank 
of  the  individual  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  A 
voluntary  restitution  of  the  property,  where  there  is  little  or 
no  danger  of  discovery,  would  go  far  toward  minimizing 
the  responsibility.  These  points  are  carefully  considered, 
because  kleptomania  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  and  the  courts  are  instituted  to  protect  so- 
ciety, not  the  weak  individuals  who  have  succumbed  to 
temptation. 

The  Argonaut  has  been  frequently  rapped  over  the  knuckles 
No  republican  f°r  te"'ng  tne  truth  about  the  prevalence  of 
Ticket  free-silver  ideas  on   the  Pacific  Coast.     We 

in  Nevada.  are    gi^    (0    state  tnat    we   jj^j.    the  soun^. 

money  ideas  are  strengthening  every  day,  but,  none  the  less, 
it  is  folly  to  deny  that  the  free-silver  doctrines  are  very 
strong  in  the  coast  States.  Take  Nevada  for  example.  In 
Virginia  City,  Storey  County,  Nev. — a  State  which  was  born 
in  the  throes  of  the  rebellion,  and  which  owes  its  very  exist- 
ence to  the  Republican  party — there  is  no  Republican  ticket 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  that  State.  There  are 
only  two  tickets  for  county  officers,  and  for  the  legislative 
offices — the  Silver  party  and  the  Non-Partisan.  That  Nevada, 
which  owes  its  statehood  to  the  Republican  party,  should 
have  inaugurated  such  a  reign  of  terror  in  that  State  that 
Republicans  do  not  dare  to  run  a  ticket,  is  as  significant  as 
it  is  shameful 

We  observe  that  Congressman  Boutelle,  the  eloquent  orator 

Silver  Sentiment     wh°  haS  beeD  Sent   °Ut.  here  by  ^  RePub" 

Waninc  in  lican   National  Committee,  said  in  one  of 

California:  jjjs   speeches   that  California   might  be  a 

pivotal  Slate.  It  is  not  impossible.  We  all  of  us  hope 
that  McKinley's  victory  may  be  so  sweeping  that  it  will  de- 
pend upon  no  single  State.  But  no  man  can  tell  much 
about  this  election.     It  is  a  very  uncertain  year. 

Still  there  are  contingencies  in  which  California  might  be 

a  pivotal   State.     Giving   McKinley   the   East,    Bryan   the 

South  and  the  silver  States,  the  battle  is  in  the  Middle  West 

!  The  Populist  National   Committee  gave  out  the  following 

estimate  last  week  as  "reasonably  certain  for  Bryan"  : 

Alabama,  n  ;  Arkansas,  8  ;  Florida,  4 ;  Georgia,  13  ;  Louisiana, 
8  ;  Mississippi,  9  ;  Missouri,  17  ;  South  Carolina,  9  ;  Tennessee,  12  ; 
Texas,  15  ;  Virginia,  12  ;  Colorado,  4  ;  Idaho,  3  ;  Montana,  3  ; 
Nevada,  5  ;  North  Dakota,  3  ;  South  Dakota,  4  ;  Utah,  3  ;  Wash- 
ington, 4  ;  Wyoming,  3  ;  Kentucky,  13  ;  Kansas,  10  ;  Nebraska,  8  ; 
Indiana,  15  ;  North  Carolina,  n  ;  Oregon,  4  ;  California,  9  ;  Mary- 
land, 8  ;  West  Virginia,  6 — total,  232. 

In  this  estimate  there  are  only  eight  votes  to  spare.  If, 
for  example,  California  be  taken  out  of  the  list,  Bryan  will 
fail  of  election.  Bryan  must  gain  Iowa,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
or  Indiana.  But  should  McKinley  gain  California,  lie 
could  lose  any  one  of  the  four,  except  Illinois,  and  still  be 
elected. 

Nearly  three  months  ago,  we  pointed  out  these  facts  to  the 
Republican  National  Committee,  and  warned  them  of  the 
wide  prevalence  of  the  free-silver  heresy  in  California.  For 
some  weeks  nothing  was  done,  but  fortunately  the  California 
Sound-Money  League  sprung  into  existence,  and  began  the 
work  of  educating  the  people  of  this  State.  Since  then  the 
league  has  continued  its  work,  quietly,  unostentatiously,  but 
unremittingly.  The  marked  change  noticeable  in  California 
is  due  to  its  exertions.  So  strongly  has  its  work  impressed 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  that  as  we  write  the 
national  body  has  called  the  California  Sound-Money  League 
and  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee  into  conference, 


and  has  practically  agreed  to  raise  as  much  money  for  Cali- 
fornia outside  of  the  State  as  those  two  bodies  can  raise 
inside  the  State.  We  do  not  know  whether  California 
will  cast  its  vote  for  sound  money — no  man  can  tell  what  a 
day  may  bring  forth — but  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
increase  of  the  sound-money  sentiment  in  this  State  during 
the  last  six  weeks.  If  California  goes  for  sound  money,  it 
will  be  due  to  the  unselfish  and  patriotic  exertions  of  the 
league,  and  if  California  should  be  the  pivotal  State  in  this 
election,  the  safety  of  the  country  and  the  preservation  of 
our  national  credit  and  our  national  honor  would  be  due  to 
the  California  Sound-Money  League. 

The  following  is  a  favorite  argument  of  the  free-coinage 
Fall  in  Silver,  advocates:  "The  bullion  value  of  a  silver 
Copper,  Zinc,  dollar  is  at  present  about  fifty-three  cents 
and  Iron.  when    measured   by   a   gold    dollar    of  one 

hundred  cents.  Why  ?  Because  the  demand  for  silver  has 
been  reduced  about  one-half  since  it  was  practically  demon- 
etized in  1873.  Should  the  mints  of  the  United  States  be 
opened  to  silver,  and  silver  be  coined  for  its  owners  in  terms 
of  16  to  I,  a  demand  for  silver  would  be  established." 

The  facts  about  a  demand  for  silver  and  its  resultant  value 
are  as  follows  :  From  1793  to  1873,  inclusive,  the  United 
States  coined  only  about  8,000,000  silver  dollars,  and  during 
those  years  silver  fell  from  15  to  1  in  1793  to  15.92  to  1  in 
1873,  as  compared  with  gold.  Since  1873  the  United  States 
has  bought  for  monetary  purposes  more  than  $500,000,000 
worth  of  silver,  and  in  that  time  silver  fell,  notwithstanding 
the  enormously  increased  demand  from  15.92  to  1  in  1873 
to  about  30  to  1  in  1893,  and  since  then  is  still  lower.  In- 
stead, then,  of  a  reduction  of  demand  for  silver,  the  demand 
at  the  United  States  Mint  alone  increased  from  an  average 
of  about  $250,000  a  year  previous  to  1873  to  an  aver- 
age of  over  $20,000,000  a  year  from  the  latter  date  to 
1893.  Besides  the  monetary  demand,  silver  has  had  an  im- 
mensely increased  demand  for  use  in  the  trades  and  in  the 
arts.  Articles  of  silver  have  never  been  seen  in  such  profu- 
sion as  during  the  last  ten  years.  Manufacturing  houses 
flooded  the  country  with  whole  catalogues  filled  with  cuts 
and  prices  of  silverware  for  dress,  for  toilet,  for  novelties, 
and  tableware,  and,  in  spite  of  all,  silver  has  fallen  in  price 
because  of  the  largely  increased  production.  Iron,  copper, 
and  zinc  have  had  the  same  experience  in  the  same  period. 
The  increased  demand  for  them  has  been  enormous.  That 
demand  opened  mines  and  discovered  new  ones,  which 
poured  out  a  supply  which  overwhelmed  the  demand,  and 
iron,  zinc,  and  copper  dropped  in  market  value  as  silver  did. 

When  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  and  Chauncey  Depew  visited  this 
California's  State  not  long  ago,  they  were  accompanied 

Possibilities  by  W.  Bayard  Cutting,  a  multi-millionaire 

with  Sugar-beets.  of  New  York.  All  of  them  expressed  the 
highest  opinion  of  the  prospects  and  possibilities  of  Califor- 
nia, but  Mr.  Cutting  has  given  more  tangible  proof  of  the 
impression  made  upon  him  than  have  the  others.  He  has 
lately  purchased  two  thousand  acres  in  the  Chino  ranch,  and 
here  he  intends  to  raise  the  sugar-beet.  Mr.  Cutting  is  largely 
interested  in  sugar  interests  throughout  the  United  States, 
and  it  is  as  no  novice  that  he  has  embarked  upon  this  enter- 
prise. He  knows  the  conditions  of  success  in  sugar  pro- 
duction, and  he  is  satisfied  that  those  conditions  exist  here. 
But,  while  this  indorsement  of   the  possibilities  of  the 

i  beet-sugar  industry  in  this  State  is  most  flattering,  the 
farmers  who  have  turned  their  attention  to  raising  the  sugar- 

I  beet  are  finding  it  very  hard  to  make  both  ends  meet.  For 
several  years  the  beet-sugar  factory  at  Alvarado,  in  Alameda 
County,  was  not  only  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in  this 
State,  but  the  only  one  in  the  United  States.  The  sug- 
gestion of  establishing  it  came  from  some  capitalists  in 
Wisconsin,  and  a  company  was  formed.  At  first  the  enter- 
prise was  not  successfuL  Inexperienced  management  re- 
sulted in  loss.  The  farmers  of  the  neighborhood  were  de- 
pended upon  for  the  beets,  and  they  had  not  yet  learned  the 
most  profitable  methods  of  cultivation.  In  time,  however, 
these  difficulties  were  overcome,  and  the  McKinley  tariff, 
with  its  sugar-bounty  clause,  going  into  effect,  the  business 
of  the  factory  was  established  on  a  firm  basis.  The  repeal 
of  the  McKinley  law  has  again  embarrassed  the  sugar- 
factories,  and  as  the  price  paid  to  the  farmers  is  dependent 
upon  the  prices  obtained  for  the  sugar,  the  farmers  also 
have  suffered. 

The  conditions  in  California  are  peculiarly  favorable  to 
the  production   of  the  sugar-beet.     The  mild  winters  and 
early  springs  render  it  possible  to  plant  the  beets  as  early  as 
February,  and  by  August  they  begin  to  mature  sufficiently 
for   the   factory  to  begin  to   work.     From   this  time  until 
December  there  is  a  continuous  maturing  of  the  beets,  and 
the  factory  may  be  in  steady  operation.     It  is  not  necessary 
to  cover  the  beets  with  straw  or  otherwise  to  protr-' 
from  the  weather  after  they  have  been  harvested, 
is  little  danger  of  the  beets   taking  a  second 
reason  of  earl'  rains.     These  conditions  are  al!  m 
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able  in  California  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States, 
where  late  planting  and  early  winters  shorten  the  working 
season  each  year,  and  where  there  is  additional  expense  for 
protecting  the  beets  after  harvesting. 

Experiments  made  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  Government  on  beets  gathered  at  haphazard  from 
twelve  fields  that  grow  beets  for  the  Alvarado  factory  show 
excellent  results.  The  production  ranges  from  26  tons  an 
acre  to  1 5  tons,  and  the  average  for  the  twelve  fields  is 
19.5  tons  to  the  acre.  The  run  of  the  factory  was  recorded 
by  weeks,  showing  that  the  average  percentage  of  sucrose 
ranged  from  1 1.9  per  cent,  to  1 5.4  per  cent.  This  percent- 
age is  equal  to  the  average  European  standard,  and  it  has 
been  established  that  beets  yielding  13  per  cent,  of  sucrose 
can  be  profitably  worked  for  sugar.  This  yield  would  show 
190  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  ton  and,  at  the  average  rate  of 
19.5  tons,  a  product  of  nearly  2  tons  of  sugar  (3,705  pounds) 
to  the  acre.  This  is  far  more  profitable  than  raising  wheat, 
when  anything  like  a  fair  price  can  be  obtained  for  the 
sugar. 

Under  the  fostering  influence  of  the  sugar  bounty  under 
the  McKinley  tariff,  several  other  factories  have  been  estab- 
lished in  other  parts  of  the  State,  the  largest  being  that  of 
Claus  Spreckels  at  Watsonville.  In  addition  to  this,  factories 
have  been  established,  or  are  being  considered,  in  Santa 
Clara,  San  Joaquin,  Butte,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Bernardino 
Counties.  These  factories  will  add  greatly  to  the  wealth  of 
this  State,  but  the  prices  of  land  and  labor  prevent  the  in- 
dustry being  profitably  established  in  competition  with  for- 
eign sugars.  It  was  in  the  early  sixties  that  Claus  Spreckels 
first  turned  his  attention  to  the  production  of  beet-sugar,  and 
he  visited  Europe  at  that  time  to  make  a  thorough  study  of 
that  industry.  He  found  on  his  return,  however,  that  the 
price  of  labor  would  render  the  business  unprofitable,  and  it 
was  not  until  the  sugar  bounty  that  he  was  able  to  develop  it. 

Professor  Hilgard,  of  the  State  University,  has  made  an 
examination  of  the  soils  and  climates  of  the  State,  and 
from  this  we  may  determine  the  area  suitable  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sugar-beet.  It  has  been  established  that  it  will 
not  thrive  south  of  the  isotherm  of  seventy  degrees  mean 
temperature  for  the  summer  months.  This  would  exclude 
most  of  the  central  valleys.  The  land  suitable  for  the 
culture  is  situated  in  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Mateo,  Contra  Costa,  Alameda,  Santa  Clara,  Monterey, 
San  Benito,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura, 
Sonoma,  Napa,  Lake,  and  Mendocino  Counties,  and  in 
some  isolated  valleys.  The  area  covers  3,731,200  acres. 
Granting  that  two-thirds  of  this  area  would  be  unsuitable 
because  of  lack  of  moisture,  or  from  other  local  causes, 
there  would  remain  one  and  one-quarter  million  acres  that, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  could  be  used  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar-beet.  This  land  would  average  as 
well  as  that  around  Alvarado,  where  3,705  pounds  of  sugar 
is  produced  on  each  acre.  This  would  give  a  total  pro- 
duction for  the  State  of  4,631,250,000  pounds  of  sugar. 
For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1895,  the  imports  of  foreign 
sugar  amounted  to  3,574,510,454  pounds,  valued  at  $76,- 
462,836.  Under  favorable  legislation  California  could 
have  produced  this  sugar,  and  nearly  eighty  millions  of 
dollars,  instead  of  being  sent  abroad,  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  farmers  of  this  State. 


In  the  announcement  of  its  "  final "  silver  edition — ominous 
_.     _.  .     adjective  —  the   Examiner  heads   a    large 

The  Examiners  j  b 


Comic 
Question 


display  advertisement  thus :  "  Can  You 
Answer  This  Question — If  Wheat  Jumps 
Upward  Six  Cents  In  A  Day  Because  Bryan  Is  Going  To 
Be  Elected,  How  High  Will  It  Jump  When  He  Is 
Elected  ? "  We  have  always  looked  upon  the  Examiner  as 
being  a  distinctly  comic  paper,  but  among  the  many  comic 
things  that  it  has  said  and  done,  there  is  nothing  quite  so 
comic  as  the  comic  question  printed  above. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


An  Eye-Witness  of  the  Yale-Bryan  Incident. 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  October  9,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  October  5th  there  is  an 
editorial  based  upon  the  recent  Bryan  meeting  in  New  Haven  and 
the  alleged  attempt  on  the  part  of  Yale  students  to  prevent  Mr. 
Bryan  from  being  heard.  I  am  a  subscriber  to  your  valuable  journal 
and  a  constant  reader  of  its  very  interesting  columns,  and  I  beg  leave 
to  advise  you  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case,  in  order  that  your  con- 
clusions, drawn  from  false  premises,  may  be  modified.  Moreover,  I 
was  present  at  the  meeting  in  question  and  a  witness  of  what  oc- 
curred there. 

Mr.  Bryan's  managers  had  advertised  the  meeting  to  take  place  a 
few  minutes  before  two  o'clock.  A  local  division  of  the  naval  militia 
had  planned  to  receive  a  visiting  military  company  from  Hartford 
and  to  have  a  dress  parade  on  the  "green."  The  military  officers 
had  consulted  with  the  Bryan  managers  and  had  been  told  that  their 
proposed  parade  at  half-past  two  o'clock  would  not  conflict  with  other 
plans,  as  the  speaking  would  be  finished  by  that  lime.  With  this 
assurance,  the  military  officers  brought  their  commands  to  the 
"  g-:i:en "  at  the  appointed  time,  and  proceeded  with  their  pro- 
;.mrae. 
Mr.  Bryan  arrived  in  the  city  before  two  o'clock,  but,  instead  of 
io  the  speaking-stand,  which  had  been  erected  on  the  west  side 
of  the  "green  "  and  some  distance  from  the  parade-ground,  his  man- 


agers took  him  to  a  hotel  and  spent  more  than  half  an  hour  at  lunch, 
taking  him  to  the  stand  nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  late,  and 
making  him  speak  while  the  parade,  which  was  exactly  on  time,  was 
in  progress.  The  "  brass  band  at  a  convenient  distance"  annoyed 
Mr.  Bryan  only  when  the  parade  was  through  and  the  commands, 
on  their  way  out  of  the  public  square,  passed  near  the  speakers' 
stand.     The  students  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  band. 

A  group  of  students  did  for  perhaps  five  minutes  delay  the  speak- 
ing by  cheers  for  McKinley  and  themselves,  and  on  two  or  three 
occasions  during  the  speech,  when  Mr.  Bryan  openly  insulted  them, 
they  made  noisy  demonstrations,  but  their  clamor  was  checked  by 
the  police,  and  they  did  not  break  up  the  meeting.  It  was  the  stupid- 
ity of  Mr.  Bryan's  local  committee  in  delaying  his  arrival  needlessly, 
and  making  him  try  to  speak  in  competition  with  a  band,  which  really 
made  the  meeting  a  failure. 

The  students  were  discourteous,  and  deserved  some  of  the  censure 
which  has  been  given  them  ;  but  they  did  not  plan  to  break  up  the 
meeting  and  did  not  hire  a  brass  band  to  help  them  out,  and  they  do 
not  deserve  such  harsh  criticism  as  has  been  given  them  by  journals 
which  were  not  aware  of  the  facts.  Yale  is  fair-minded,  as  always  ; 
some  of  the  students  were  noisy,  as  always  ;  Bryan's  managers  were 
stupid  (as  always  ?  ).  Yours  very  truly, 

William  G.  Daggett,  M.  D. 


The  Yale  Students  and  Bryan. 

Pittsburg,  October  13,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  the 
Yale  students  who  attended  the  Bryan  meeting  in  New  Haven  would 
have  been  well  deserved,  had  the  account  upon  which  they  were 
based  been  correct. 

I  srnd  you  by  this  mail  a  copy  of  the  Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  giving 
a  full  account  of  the  occurrence.  I  hope  it  will  lead  to  some  modifi- 
cation of  the  opinions  you  expressed  when  commenting  upon  that 
disturbance.  Yours  respectfully,  A.  H.  Childs. 

[We  have  received  a  number  of  copies  of  the  Alumni  Weekly 
from  Yale  men  all  over  the  country.  We  printed  an  extract  from  it 
last  week.  We  refer  Mr.  Childs  to  the  statement  of  W.  G.  Daggett, 
M.  D.,  of  New  Haven,  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  who  sends  an 
account  to  the  Argonaut,  which  we  print  elsewhere  this  week. — Eds.] 


A  Silver  Question  from  Alaska. 

Sundown,  Alaska,  September  28.  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  most  points  on  the  silver  question  I 
disagree  with  you,  but  I  admire  the  courteous  way  in  which  you  treat 
those  who  do  not  think  as  you  do,  and  this  impels  me  to  criticise  an 
assertion  of  yours  in  your  editorial  of  September  7th  on  "  A  Rudi- 
mentary Money  Talk."  You  say.  among  other  things,  "  gold  be- 
ing the  more  valuable  money  will  flow  back  to  Europe,"  as  if  the 
mere  fact  of  the  free  coinage  of  silver  would  compel  this  movement. 
Now  this  is  a  flat  assertion,  backed  by  not  the  least  proof.  Can  you 
tell  me  why  this  must  be  so  ?  The  matter  seems  to  me  so  simple  that 
I  wonder  why  writers  continually  mystify  their  readers  and  appar- 
ently themselves. 

Allow  me  to  illustrate  :  We  buy  and  sell  for  gold  now,  in  our  trade 
with  other  countries,  and  we  would  buy  and  sell  for  gold  if  free  coin- 
age at  sixteen  to  one  existed.  These  conditions  being  the  same,  why 
would  there  be  any  difference  in  the  movements  of  gold  ?  We  must 
pay  our  foreign  debts  in  gold  now,  and  it  would  take  no  more  dol- 
lars to  pay  them  then,  and  unless  we  bought  more  goods  then,  we 
would  pay  out  no  more  gold.  As  honest  men,  we  propose  to  pay  our 
debts,  if  it  takes  every  dollar  we  have,  but  when  those  debts  are  paid, 
no  power  on  earth  and  no  possible  condition  of  things  can  force  us  to 
part  with  the  gold  that  is  left  us. 

The  conditions  between  nations  are  identical  with  those  between 
individuals  :  if  one  man  owes  his  neighbor,  he  pays  his  debt  and  the 
neighbor  has  the  gold  ;  if  he  does  not  owe  anything,  he  has  no  debt 
to  pay  and  keeps  his  gold.  If  I  am  obtuse  on  this  point,  there  may 
be  more  of  your  readers  like  me,  and  we  would  like  to  be  set  right. 
Yours  truly,  N.  S.  Trowbridge. 

[Since  our  friend  in  Alaska  read  the  "  Rudimentary  Money  Talk," 
we  have  printed  many  money  articles,  and  have  answered  his  ques- 
tion many  times.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  in  finance — an  axiom  many 
centuries  old — that  the  more  valuable  money  will  leave  a  country. 
It  has  been  so  long  admitted  that  it  is  familiarly  called  "  Greshara's 
law."  Mr.  Trowbridge  will  find  his  question  answered  at  length  in 
recent  articles  in  the  Argonaut,  as  follows  :  October  19th,  "  Maguire's 
Silver  Sophistries"  ;  October  12th,  "  Newlands  on  Free  Silver"  ; 
October  5th,  "Senator  White's  Light  on  Silver";  October  5th, 
"  More  Silver  Questions  Answered"  ;  September  21st,  "France's 
Experience  with  Silver  "  ;  September  14th,  "Some  Silver  Questions 
Answered."— Eds.] 

A  Sound-Money  Angelefio. 

2115  Bonsallo  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Cal., 

October  18,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  was  much  interested  in  reading  your  re- 
view in  the  last  Argonaut  of  Judge  Maguire's  campaign,  and  espe- 
cially your  comments  on  what  he  says  the  foreigner  might  or  could 
do  with  his  silver  after  bringing  it  and  having  it  coined  into  American 
dollars.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  crazy  loons  use  the  same  silly 
arguments  here,  and  I  have  put  the  fourth  proposition  to  them  as 
you  do.  and  they  say  :  "  Oh,  well,  they  won't  be  able  to  exchange  it 
for  gold,  for  the  reason  there  won't  be  any  gold  to  exchange  it  for." 
That  may  be  a  satisfactory  reason  to  them,  but  it  is  quite  too  true,  I 
am  afraid,  or  would  soon  be  the  case  if  their  wild  ideas  were  em- 
bodied into  law,  for  the  gold  would  not  be  long  in  disappearing  from 
view.  But  they  don't  seem  to  see  that  driving  out  our  gold 
circulation  would  make  money  scarcer  instead  of  more  plentiful. 

But  there  is  another  way— a  fifth  way,  if  you  please— in  which  the 
cheap  foreign  silver  may,  and  doubtless  would,  be  used  to  our  dis- 
comfiture. I  have  not  seen  the  matter  mentioned  or  heard  it  dis- 
cussed. I  believe  it  will  do  us  the  most  harm  of  all,  too,  if  Mr. 
Bryan  should  be  elected,  and  they  should  carry  into  effect  their  doc- 
trines. It  is  this  :  They  are  pledged  and  committed  to  low  tariff  or 
practical  free  trade.  Hence  it  is  not  likely  they  will  increase  the  tariff 
schedules.  Now,  that  being  the  case,  what  will  prevent  the  importer 
of  foreign  manufactures  from  buying  cheap  silver,  and,  bringing  it 
along  with  his  goods,  presenting  it  at  the  mint  and  getting  his  silver 
dollars  and  paying  his  customs  duties  with  it.  The  government  would 
have  to  accept  it  at  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and  it  would 
virtually  cut  the  tariff  rate  in  two.  Would  he  not  then  be  able  to 
compete  with  our  home  manufactures  and  ruin  our  industries?  Give 
this  your  thought,  and  say  what  you  think  of  it. 

As  you  truly  say,  the  laboring  man  works,  not  for  the  gold  or  silver 
in  the  dollar  simply,  but  for  that  which  it  purchases,  which  sustains 
his  life  and  that  of  his  family  or  those  depending  upon  his  labors. 
So  if  you  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar,  you  rob  the 
laborer  of  that  much  of  what  he  gives  his  labor  for.  And  if  the 
cheap  foreign  silver  should  enable  the  foreign  manufacturer  to  supply 
our  markets  by  reason  of  cutting  the  tariff  rates  in  two,  and  take 
away  the  chance  to  earn  any  dollar  at  all,  it  seems  to  me  the  laboring 
man  above  all  others  should  protest  with  all  his  might  against  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  un-American  doctrines.  God  save  us  from  such 
schemers.    But,  thank  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  the  light  of  reason  and 


common  sense  is  dispelling  the  dark  and  threatening  cloud  of 
Populism,  Anarchism,  Aligeldism,  and  all  the  other  isms,  and  I  be- 
lieve we  shall  be  saved  from  such  calamities  by  the  election  on  No- 
vember 3d  of  William  McKinley. 

We  had  a  magnificent  rally  here  last  night,  when  Congressman 
Boutelle,  of  Maine,  addressed  us,  and  we  are  going  to  have  a  regular 
round-up  on  the  twenty-seventh,  when  Mr.  Reed  comes.  We  are 
going  to  beat  the  brush  and  scare  all  the  Populistic,  Free-Silver- 
Republican  jack-rabbits  out  of  Southern  California. 

Yours  truly,  F.  P.  Frost. 


An  Englishman  on  the  "Argonaut." 

Rosario,  Mexico,  October  6,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  send  you  check  in  renewal  of  my  sub- 
scription, which  I  had  allowed  to  lapse,  but  which  I  hope  will  not 
again  be  interrupted. 

Being  English  by  birth,  I  somewhat  resented  the  bitter  and,  as  I 
think,  unfair  attacks  so  constantly  published  in  your  paper  last  year, 
which  on  all  grounds  are  to  be  deprecated,  since  they  can  not  by  any 
possibility  do  any  good,  and  must  do  a  certain  amount  of  harm  ;  and 
it  is  surprising  that  a  paper  of  your  enlightenment  should  have  kept 
them  up  so  long. 

I  do  not  suppose  that  you  care  much  for  my  personal  opinion — or 
subscription— but  as  I  probably  express  that  of  most  of  my  country- 
men who  read  your  paper — and  they  must  be  many — it  may  be  worth 
a  little  to  you  on  that  score.  And  no  one  objects  to  criticism,  so  long 
as  it  is  honest  and  intelligent,  but  it  must  be  one  or  the  other,  and,  if 
possible,  both. 

But,  in  any  case,  I  have  been  so  glad  to  see  your  paper  again,  and 
have  learned  so  much  more  from  it  in  a  few  sentences  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  parties  in  the  United  States  than  I  had  been  able  to  gather 

from    months  of   the  Daily  San   Francisco    ,   that  I  feel  1 

should  be  cutting  off  my  nose  to  spite  my  face  if  I  deprived  myself 
of  it  any  longer.  Yours  very  truly,  Gerald  E.  Ward. 

[We  were,  of  course,  not  aware  that  the  writer  of  the  -foregoing 
note  had  discontinued  his  subscription,  nor  are  we  aware  to  what  he 
refers  by  our  "bitter  and  unfair  attacks  "  on  England.  But  we  may 
state  for  his  information  that  while  he  was  not  reading  the  Argonaut, 
this  journal  was  being  bitterly  attacked  on  all  sides  for  its  "pro- 
English  tendencies."  These  attacks  were  instigated  by  our  refusal 
to  admit  that  Venezuela  was  entirely  in  the  right  and  Great  Britain 
entirely  in  the  wrong  in  the  boundary  controversy.  We  still  refuse 
to  admit  it.  But  the  fact  that  we  have  been  accused  of  "bitterly 
attacking  England,"  and  have  been  ourselves  bitterly  attacked  for 
defending  England,  would  seem  to  show  that  the  Argonaut  is  at 
least  fair,  according  to  its  lights.  But  we  are  glad  that  the  writer  of 
this  note  again  reads  the  Argonaut.  We  have  great  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  fair-minded,  honorable,  and  intelligent  men,  and  hope 
that  when  our  readers  differ  with  us,  they  will  at  least  credit  us  with 
also  being  fair-minded. — Eds.] 


Two  Dollars  for  One. 

Arcata,  Humboldt  Co.,  October  15.  1896. 
Editor^  Argonaut  :  Will  you  kindly  oblige  an  old  subscriber  by 
answering  the  following  question  ?  Can  I,  or  can  I  not,  at  the  pres- 
ent time  purchase  two  Mexican  dollars  for  one  American  dollar  ? 
You  can,  of  course,  see  the  drift  of  the  question,  and  you  would 
greatly  oblige  me  by  answering  it,  either  through  the  medium  of 
your  paper  or  privately,  whichever  you  may  think  fit. 

Yours  faithfully,  Hume  L.  Fry. 

[On  the  day  that  Mr.  Fry  wrote  the  above,  pure  silver  declined  to 
64.86  cents  per  ounce,  which  made  the  silver  in  an  American  dollar 
worth  exactly  50  cents.  On  the  same  day  Mexican  dollars  were 
quoted  at  50^  cents,  so  that  Mr.  Fry  could  have  bought  two  of  them 
with  an  American  silver  dollar  and  an  American  copper  cent, 
although  the  bullion  in  the  American  silver  dollar  was  worth  less 
than  half  as  much  as  that  in  the  two  Mexican  dollars.  The  reason  is 
plain — because  the  United  States  Government  guarantees  to  redeem 
its  silver  dollar  in  gold.  Under  free  coinage  that  would  not  be  the 
case — the  United  States  Government  would  guarantee  nothing.  It 
would  stamp  Mr.  Fry's  piece  of  silver,  "One  Dollar,"  and  give  it 
back  to  him,  and  it  would  be  worth,  like  the  Mexican  dollar,  50K 
cents— or  less. — Eds.]  

A  Bangor  Pioneer. 

Tyler,  Fogg  &  Co., 
Investment  Bankers,  Fire  and  Life  Underwriters. 
Bangor,  Me.,  October  12,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Forty-seven  years  ago  to-day  I  arrived  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  old  steamer  Panama,  from  Bangor,  Me.,  in 
company  with  a  number  of  other  Bangorians.  I  have  visited  Cali- 
fornia twice  since — the  last  time  three  years  ago,  and  what  a  change 
is  in  evidence  !  An  empire  has  been  builded  up  where  at  that  time 
was  but  a  sparsely  settled  region,  inhabited  only  by  Indians,  Jesuit 
priests,  and  miners.  I  read  the  Argonaut  with  great  interest,  and 
enjoy  particularly  your  occasional  references  to  the  days  of  '49.  Very 
few  are  left  of  those  venturesome  spirits  who,  fifty  years  ago,  turned 
their  backs  on  civilizaiion  and  crossed  the  continent  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion of  your  great  Slate  on  the  Pacific. 

Your  editorials  on  current  events  are  read  in  this  office  with  relish, 
and  that  they  are  not  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  one  who  allows  "I 
dare  not  wait  upon  I  would,"  is  evidenced  in  every  number.  I  trust 
that  your  efforts  for  the  cause  of  "sound  money  "  will  be  crowned 
with  success  in  your  State,  and  that  California  will  but  echo  Maine 
in  the  great  majority  she  will  roll  up  for  the  "  honest  dollar  and  a 
chance  to  earn  it." 

I  inclose  a  check  for  four  dollars  on  New  York  in  payment  of  my 
subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Yours  very  truly,  Hiram  H.  Fogg. 

American  Generals. 

Guaymas,  Mexico,  October  16,  1896. 
Editors    Argonaut  :    Please    answer  the    following    questions 
through  your  valuable  paper  : 

1.  How  many  grades  of  generals  in  United  States  army  ? 

2.  How  many  generals  ever  promoted  to  the  highest  rank  of 
United  States  army  ?  Their  names  and  the  date  when  they  were 
promoted?  Yours  very  truly,  F.  N.  Masuda. 

[1.  Two  regular  grades — major-general  and  brigadier-general. 
2.   The  question  is  ambiguous — we  can  not  answer  it  unless  it  is 

more  clearly  put. — Eds.] 

■•■ 

A  Straw. 

Auburn,  Cal.,  October,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Seeing  you  are  interested  in  the  votes  on 
trains,  and  being  a  constant  reader  of  the  Argonaut,  which  I  look  for 
on  Saturday  with  so  much  eagerness,  I  send  you  this  straw. 

I  came  up  from  Fresno  Saturday,  and  took  train  No.  92  from 
Stockton  to  San  Francisco,  and  there,  in  company  with  a  Bryan  man, 
took  the  vote  of  train,  which  was  as  follows  :  McKinley,  74  ;  Bryan, 
32 ;  Prohibition,  2.  Yours,  M.  W.  Davis. 


October  26,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


•      A    SURGEON'S    MIRACLE. 

How  Stephen  Wycherly  was  Given  a  New  Lease  of  Life. 

I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  an  old  friend  which  re- 
calls a  remarkable  operation  I  once  performed  in  transfusion 
of  blood.  Some  months  ago  I  was  introduced  to  an  English 
gentleman  who  was  making  San  Francisco  his  head-quarters 
with  the  expectation  of  meeting  his  son,  who  had  set  out 
about  a  year  before  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world  by  the 
Eastern  route.  Community  of  tastes  threw  us  much  together, 
and  one  day  it  was  arranged  that  we  should  make  a  duck- 
shooting  expedition  to  some  convenient  quarter. 

Tomales  Bay  was  the  locality  selected,  and  thither  we 
went  with  the  intention  of  taking  a  three-days'  holiday.  On 
the  second  day,  however,  just  as  iwe  were  in  the  act  of  push- 
ing off  shore — I  was  already  in  the  boat — Wycherly  made 
a  spring  and  landed  just  where  his  left  foot  caught  some- 
where about  the  lock  of  one  of  the  guns,  thus  letting  it  off 
and  pouring  the  whole  charge  of  shot  into  his  right  leg. 
He  fell  upon  the  stern  seat,  while  the  man,  who  was  just 
springing  after  him,  turned  his  energies  to  dragging  the 
boat  back  to  land.  In  a  moment  I  was  at  the  wounded 
man's  side,  and  at  length  got  him  upon  the  beach. 

In  a  few  moments  I  had  ripped  open  his  trouser-leg. 
From  the  position  of  the  wound  and  the  spouting  of  the 
blood  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  posterior  tibial  artery  bad 
been  severed,  and  that  if  prompt  measures  were  not  taken, 
he  would  soon  bleed  to  dead.  Improvising  a  tourniquet  out 
of  a  handkerchief  and  a  bit  of  stick,  I  temporarily 
stopped  the  flow  of  blood,  and  the  attendant  and  I  carried 
my  now  unconscious  friend  to  a  dairy  ranch  near  by, 
where  the  hospitable  farmer  put  a  comfortable  apart- 
ment at  our  disposal  Nor  was  it  a  bit  too  soon, 
for  the  system  of  compression  I  had  been  obliged  to 
use  proved  too  weak  for  the  great  iliac  artery,  and,  just  as 
we  laid  Wycherly  on  a  couch,  the  torrent  of  which  I  had 
been  apprehensive  burst  forth  again.  I  was  now,  however, 
in  a  better  position  to  act,  and  by  the  time  the  man — whom 
I  had  dispatched  on  horseback  for  my  instruments — re- 
turned, I  had  the  case  well  under  control.  The  only  cause 
of  alarm  now  was  extreme  weakness  and  the  risk  of  sec- 
ondary hemorrhage. 

It  was  while  watching  by  Wycherly's  bedside  that  I 
evolved  the  plot  which  forms  the  gist  of  my  story.  I  deter- 
mined to  try  transfusion,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  rather  con- 
gratulated myself,  from  a  professional  point  of  view,  that 
chance  had  thrown  in  my  way  such  a  splendid  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  watched  the  men  when  they  came  in  to  their  noonday 
meal,  and  among  the  dozen  or  two  I  saw  two  whom  I 
singled  out  as  those  who  must  serve  my  turn.  It  did  not  re- 
quire a  second  glance  at  their  ruddy  cheeks  to  assure  one 
less  knowing  than  a  surgeon  that  they  possessed  a  practically 
unlimited  store,  so  far  as  my  purpose  was  concerned,  of  the 
pure  life-fluid  of  which  I  was  in  quest.  When  I  broached 
my  project  they  were  at  first  very  averse  to  it,  but  finally 
they  agreed  to  the  terms,  provided  it  did  not  entail  much 
pain.  Luckily  I  had  some  cocaine  with  me,  and  so 
anaesthetized  the  region  of  the  median  vein  that  they  did  not 
even  feel  the  incision,  and  I  accomplished  a  satisfactory 
transfusion  into  Wycherly's  arn>  at  the  same  spot,  despite 
the  fact  that  I  had  to  improvise  an  apparatus  out  of  a  syringe 
and  some  tubing  which  I  found  in  my  case.  My  point, 
however,  was  gained.  I  had  succeeded  in  saving  my 
friend's  life  for  the  moment  at  least ;  I  had  also  sent  the 
two  youths  away  in  high  spirits  at  having  earned  two 
months'  wages  in  a  couple  of  hours  and  with  the  admoni- 
tion not  to  do  any  more  work  till  I  saw  them  again.  I 
had  telegraphed  down  to  San  Francisco  and  received,  by 
the  first  train,  such  instruments  and  appliances  as  I  had 
ordered  to  be  sent  me. 

I  had  left  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  with  my  patient 
resting  comfortably,  but  on  my  return,  what  was  my  horror 
to  see  that  the  ligature  had  burst,  the  bed-clothes  were 
drenched  with  blood,  and  the  deadly  pallor  on  my  friend's 
unconscious  face,  with  the  weak  and  intermittent  jets  of 
blood  from  the  re-opened  artery,  told  me  but  too  plainly 
that  he  was  already  almost  past  human  aid.  Hastily  apply- 
ing a  styptic  and  compress,  I  again  tied  up  the  blood-vessel, 
meantime  shouting  lustily  for  Fritz  and  Wilhelm,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  near  by,  and  came  running  in  with  some  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Before  Fritz  and  Wilhelm  had  bared  their  arms,  my  plan 
was  laid.  I  recollected  having  seen  that  morning  the  car- 
cass of  a  newly  killed  calf  hanging  up  in  the  slaughter-shed. 
I  bade  some  one  fetch  me  the  heart  and  neighboring 
organs.  When  these  arrived,  finding  them  still  warm,  I 
selected  a  blood-vessel  somewhat  larger  than  those  I  was 
about  to  cut,  and  speedily  had  four  pieces  of  about  an  inch 
in  length  ready  for  use.  I  then  led  Fritz  to  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  bed,  and  at  once  severed  the  cephalic  branch  of 
the  median  vein  of  his  right  arm  at  the  elbow.  Raising  the 
left  arm  of  the  dying  man  from  the  bed,  I  made  Fritz  sit 
down  so  as  to  bring  them  nearly  to  a  level,  and  cut  the  same 
vein  at  the  same  place.  My  purpose  was  to  connect  the 
lower  extremity  of  Fritz's  vein  with  the  upper  of  Wycherly's, 
and  vice  versa.  To  do  this,  I  slipped  the  cut  pieces  of  the 
calf's  blood-vessel  over  the  cut  extremities  of  Wycherly's 
vein,  and  then  inserted  the  corresponding  ends  of  Fritz's 
vein  into  the  other  ends  of  the  calf's  vein,  which  served  pre- 
cisely the  same  purpose  as  the  joint  used  in  connecting  two 
pieces  of  metal  pipe.  After  completing  the  connection,  I 
brought  the  arms  of  both  men  close  together,  bandaging 
them  tightly  in  that  position,  so  as  to  obviate  any  risk  of 
breaking  the  connection.  Then  I  took  Wilhelm  around  to 
the  right  side  of  the  bed  and  connected  his  left  arm  in  the 
same  manner  with  Wycherly's  right.  A  complete  and  per- 
fect connection  had  now  been  formed  with  the  circulatory 
organs  of  the  three  men — they  formed,  in  fact,  one  circu- 
latory system. 

No  perceptible  effect  was  noticeable  upon  Wycherly  for 


half  an  hour.  It  is  true  he  was  being  supplied  with  the  life- 
giving  fluid  from  two  sources,  but  they  were  by  no  means 
abundant  ones,  and  besides  out  of  thirty-odd  pounds  of 
blood  which  a  healthy  man  possesses,  I  am  afraid  to  say  how 
much  he  had  lost.  In  the  case  of  the  youths,  however,  a 
critical  observer  would  have  detected  a  very  appreciable 
diminution  in  the  color  of  their  faces,  and  in  order  that  they 
might  not  become  alarmed  at  any  feeling  of  weakness,  I 
ordered  some  bottles  of  the  best  wine  the  establishment 
afforded  to  be  brought,  and  administered  it  to  them  freely, 
at  the  same  time  diverting  their  thoughts  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Soon  I  noticed  that  the  color  was  returning  to  Wycher- 
ly's cheeks.  It  was  evident  that  his  life  was  saved,  and  lhat 
the  measures  I  had  employed  had  been  the  means  of  doing 
it  About  half  an  hour  afterward,  Fritz  and  Wilhelm  be- 
came restive.  '  I  explained  to  them  that  to  move  from  the 
position  they  were  in,  much  less  to  have  the  bandages  taken 
from  their  arms,  would  entail  the  death  of  the  sick  man  ; 
that  their  meals  would  be  brought  to  them  there,  and  that 
they  would  even  have  to  sleep  just  where  they  were  ;  also 
that  I  could  not  tell  exactly  how  long  this  condition  of  things 
would  last,  but  that  while  it  did  they  would  get  twenty  dol- 
lars a  day  apiece  for  their  services  after  that  day,  for  which 
they  would  get  a  hundred  dollars  apiece.  The  sight  of  the 
gold  which  I  counted  to  each  of  them — having  received  a 
supply  that  morning  from  Wycherly's  bankers — removed  the 
last  trace  of  discontent. 

From  that  day  on  Wycherly's  recovery  was  steady  and 
rapid.  Within  a  week  his  appetite  returned,  and  he  was 
strong  enough  to  have  been  up  and  about. 

Several  more  days  elapsed,  until  one  morning  I  consid- 
ered it  safe  for  the  invalid  to  take  outdoor  exercise.  I  did 
not  at  once  sever  the  connection  which  bound  him  to  the 
two  young  Germans,  partly  because  of  some  observations  I 
had  made  which  suggested  a  peculiar  train  of  thought.  Was 
it  fancy  that  Wycherly  was  becoming  structurally  and  organ- 
ically affected  by  the  new  blood  which  was  now  circulating 
through  his  system  ?  Could  the  mere  transfusion  of  ordi- 
nary blood  into  his  veins  have  given  the  freshness  of  look, 
the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  spirits  which  were  now  his, 
to  a  man  who,  scarcely  two  weeks  before,  had  been  upon 
the  bed  of  death  ?  And  could  it  be  possible,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  I  detected  a  somewhat  older  look  in  the  German 
lads  who  formed  part  and  parcel  of  this  curious  physical 
trinity  ?  It  was  with  a  view  to  observe  more  closely  and 
thoroughly  both  the  surgical  and  physical  aspect  of  the  case 
that  I  decided  to  preserve  the  status  quo  for  a  time,  at  any 
rate. 

Up  to  this  time,  at  my  friend's  request,  I  forebore  to  send 
any  intimation  to  his  friends  at  home  regarding  the  serious 
accident  that  had  befallen  him,  as  he  feared  to  cause  them 
unnecessary  alarm.  Now,  however,  he  requested  me  to 
write  them  a  full  account  of  the  matter,  and  also  of  his 
rapid  convalescence.  There  were,  he  told  me,  only  three 
members  of  his  household  proper,  now  that  himself  and 
son  were  absent,  namely,  his  aged  mother,  his  sister,  and  a 
young  lady — a  distant  relative — who  was  betrothed  to  his 
son.  Before  this  letter  was  dispatched,  the  China  mail 
brought  news  from  his  son,  who  wrote  to  say  that  he  found 
Japan  so  interesting  that  he  did  not  propose  to  leave  it  for  a 
month  to  come. 

From  this  time  on,  a  most  remarkable  physiological 
change  began  to  take  place  in  the  three  beings  who  were  so 
curiously  linked  together  by  their  circulatory  system.  They 
were  evidently  fast  becoming  assimilated  in  physical  features 
and  conditions.  Wycherly  was  indeed  growing  younger 
while  his  companions  were  growing  proportionately  older. 
Once  I  was  able  to  grasp  and  recognize  this  dominant  fact, 
I  found  myself  wondering,  not  so  much  at  the  fact  per  se,  as 
at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  change  was  being  accom- 
plished. I  could  only  account  for  this  last  feature  of  the 
strange  metamorphosis  by  remembering  that  the  blood  now 
coursing  in  the  veins  of  this  strange  partnership  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  almost  wholly  that  of  the  young  Germans,  as 
Wycherly's  vessels  were  well  nigh  drained  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  trial.  He,  therefore,  took  a  fresh  start  in  life, 
so  to  speak,  with  a  large  capital  of  new  blood,  and  since 
then  he  had  been  contributing  only  one-third  of  the  supply 
to  the  common  stock  or  partnership  circulation.  Accord- 
ingly, only  one-third  of  the  common  blood  was  being 
assimilated  by  old  organs,  while  two-thirds  were  being 
assimilated  by  young  and  robust  ones.  In  addition  to  this, 
Wycherly's  assimilative  organs  were  being  fed  and  their 
waste  carried  off  by  blood  which  was  day  by  day  becoming 
younger  as  the  process  went  on.  It  was,  therefore,  impos- 
sible to  escape  the  mathematical  conclusion  that  Wycherly 
would  grow  younger,  while  Fritz  and  Wilhelm  would  grow 
older,  till  a  stable  equilibrium  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  trio  was  reached.  I  confidently  looked  forward  to  the 
time,  and  that  at  no  distant  date,  when  I  should  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  before  me  three  robust  young  men  of 
twenty-eight ;  at  which  time  there  would  no  longer  be  any 
occasion  to  maintain  their  enforced  union.  I  further  cal- 
culated that  the  state  of  equilibrium  in  age  would  be 
reached  in  about  a  month  from  then,  so  that  by  the  time 
my  friend's  son  arrived  from  Japan,  there  would  be  but  the 
slight  disparity  between  twenty-three  and  twenty-eight  in 
their  respective  ages. 

Two  days  before  the  China  steamer  was  due,  I  carefully 
separated  the  three  men.  The  altered  appearance  of 
Wycherly,  though  in  the  highest  degree  striking  to  me,  ex- 
cited no  surprise  among  the  dairy  people,  who  had  first  seen 
him  in  a  death-like  swoon,  and  who  attributed  his  altered 
looks  to  returning  health.  As  for  the  young  men  who  had 
become  prematurely  matured  through  keeping  company  with 
an  invalid,  no  one  thought  anything  of  it,  and  no  one  pitied 
them,  as  they  had  been  paid  liberally  for  their  loss  of  vitality. 
Wycherly,  however,  upon  his  return  to  the  city,  sent  each  of 
them  a  check  for  an  amount  which  amply  represented  the 
earnings  of  the  eight  years  of  life  which  they  had  lost.  We 
returned  to  the  city  in  company,  a  fashionable  tailor  fitted 
out  the  young  English  gentleman,  my  guest,  and  we  arranged 
to  meet  next  morning  to  go  together  to  the  China  steamer. 


"Is  Mr.  Wycherly  on  board — Mr.  Stephen  Wycherly?" 
asked  my  friend,  next  day,  of  one  of  the  stewards. 

"Mr.  Wycherly  ?"  replied  the  man, starting  ;  "why — oh, 
yes,  I  remember.  Please  to  wait,  sir,  till  I  call  one  of  the 
officers." 

Presently  we  observed  one  of  the  officers  coming  forward, 
conversing  with  the  steward.  As  he  came  up,  he  bowed 
gravely  and  said  : 

"  I  grieve  to  tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  Mr.  Wycherly  died 
on  the  passage  here  and  was  buried  at  sea.  If  you  will 
accompany  me  to  the  surgeon's  cabin,  he  will  supply  you 
with  all  the  particulars,"  and  he  led  the  way  aft 

Sorrowfully  I  followed  the  grief-stricken  parent,  whose 
bowed  head  and  unsteady  step  showed  the  violence  of  the 
blow. 

"  I  am  speaking  to  Mr.  Wycherly's  brother,  1  presume," 
said  the  surgeon,  after  the  officer  had  explained  our  errand, 
turning  to  my  companion.  "  The  resemblance  is  so  striking 
that  I  do  not  think  I  can  be  mistaken,  though  I  should  say 
you  were  slightly  his  senior." 

"  His  father,"  replied  my  friend,  simply. 

"  His  father !  Excuse  me  ;  if  you  will  come  inside  I  will 
show  you  my  books." 

It  turned  out  that  poor  Stephen,  my  friend's  son — his 
name,  also — had  been  taken  down  with  dysentery  on  the  sixth 
day  out  from  Yokohama,  and  had  never  rallied  from  the 
attack. 

"Did  you  remark  the  surgeon's  expression  of  incredulity 
when  you  said  you  were  the  father  of  the  Mr.  Wycherly  who 
died  on  the  passage?"  I  said  to  my  friend,  next  day,  as  he 
sat  in  my  office.  "  It  may  turn  out  that  you  will  have  trouble 
in  establishing  your  identity.  I  can,  of  course,  vouch  for  it, 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  my  story  would  gain  undisputed 
credence,  seeing  that  it  is  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  sci- 
ence ?  " 

"  Make  yourself  easy  on  that  point,"  returned  Wycherly, 
with  something  of  heat  in  his  tone.  "As  to  my  friends  at 
home,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  fail  to 
recognize  one  who  is  thorougtdy  conversant  with  each  detail 
of  our  family  affairs  ?  " 

"  I  hope_  it  may  turn  out  as  you  say,"  I  remarked,  dubi- 
ously. 

Just  then  my  servant  entered  with  a  card.  I  started  on 
reading  it,  and  handed  it  to  Wycherly. 

"  Miss  Gertrude  Tremaine  !  "  he  ejaculated.  "  But  how — 
how " 

"  The  lady  has  come  to  inquire  regarding  Mr.  Wycherly 
— Mr.  Stephen  Wycherly,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Show  her  in,"  said  I,  and  immediately  a  tall,  hand- 
some brunette  appeared  in  the  doorway.  She  looked  first  at 
one  and  then  at  the  other,  as  if  undecided  how  to  act,  then 
advanced  to  where  Wycherly  was  sitting  too  bewildered  to 
speak,  and  took  him  by  the  hand. 

"  Why,  Stephen,"  she  said,  "  don't  you  know  me  ?  But  I 
didn't  expect  to  find  you  here.  I  thought  I  should  find  papa 
here.  They  told  me  I  should  get  news  of  him  here  at  the 
place  I  used  to  direct  all  my  letters  to." 

"  Why  Gertie,"  returned  Wycherly,  regarding  her  with 
embarrassment,  "don't  you  know  me?  Don't  you  know 
Stephen's  father  ?  " 

"  What  does  this  mean,  sir  ?  "  she  said,  drawing  herself  up 
with  offended  dignity.  "  But  do  not  flatter  yourself  it 
was  to  see  you,  sir,  that  I  came.  I  came  at  the  express  de- 
sire of  your  grandmother  and  aunt  to  see  that  your  father 
was  being  properly  taken  care  of.  Oh,  Stephen,"  she  con- 
tinued, in  a  softened  tone,  "they  are  so  very  anxious  about 
him  at  home." 

"  But,  Gertie,  I  am  old  Stephen  Wycherly  you  came  to 
see,"  said  my  friend. 

"  You  !  "  she  cried  with  a  ripple  of  silvery  laughter,  as  if 
now  entering  into  and  enjoying  the  joke — "you/  I  suppose 
you  think  that  having  made  the  tour  of  the  world  gives  you 
the  right  to  assume  age.  And  now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  per- 
haps it  does,  for  you  do  certainly  look  five  years  older  than 
when  you  left  us  a  year  ago,  if  that  is  anything  in  your 
favor." 

I  had  been  studying  all  this  time  how  to  extricate  my 
friend  from  his  dilemma.  So,  rising  and  looking  at  my 
watch,  I  said  in  a  fatherly  sort  of  way  : 

"  You  young  people  can  get  along  very  well  without  me,  I 
think.  I  have  an  engagement  which  will  take  me  at  least 
half  an  hour  ;  so  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me." 

When  I  returned  they  were  gone,  and  merely  a  note 
from  Wycherly  remained  on  the  table,  saying  that  he  would 
communicate  with  me  shortly.  From  that  day  to  this  I 
heard  nothing  of  him  till  I  received  this  letter  : 

Wychwood  Hall,  Norfolk,  September  15,  1896. 
My  Dear  Doctor:  Forgive  my  abrupt  departure  from  San  Fran- 
cisco. You  no  doubt  wonder  how  matters  have  turned  out  with 
me.  First  of  all,  Gertie — Miss  Gertrude  Tremaine,  now  my  wife 
— made  a  terrible  noise,  after  you  so  considerately  and,  I  will 
add,  pusillaniiuously  left  (she  is  looking  over  my  shoulder  now  and 
has  made  me  put  in  that  last  adverb),  because  I  persisted  in  telling 
her  I  was  old  instead  of  young  Mr.  Wycherly.  By  little  and 
little,  and  by  explaining,  as  well  as  I  could,  that  the  treatment  I  had 
received,  after  the  accident  she  read  about  in  your  letter,  had  pro- 
duced the  extraordinary  change  in  my  appearance,  she  subsided  into 
an  apparent  acquiescence  with  what  1  told  her.  You  may  call  it  what 
you  please,  you  may  attribute  it  to  the  transfusion  or  to  the  arts  and 
wiles  of  Gertie,  but  certain  it  is  that  before  we  were  half  over  the 
Atlantic,  I  was  head  over  heels  in  love.  Nor  was  it  a  one-sided  affair 
either,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  home  we  were  engaged. 

How  I  dreaded  going  home  !  When  we  got  into  the  carriage  at 
the  railway  station,  the  footman,  while  touching  his  hat,  "  hoped 
that  I  had  left  my  father  well."  The  same  thing  was  repeated  at  the 
Hall.  My  mother  wept  over  the  return  of  her  grandson,  and  my  sister 
fell  upon  the  neck  of  her  nephew.  When,  two  months  after  our  re- 
turn, Gertie  and  I  were  married  at  the  village  church,  I  am  satisfied 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  people  present  believed  that  the  Stephen 
Wycherly  who  signed  the  register  was  son  to  the  man  who  stood  be- 
fore them.  And  what  is  the  use  of  setting  people  right  upon  the 
question  ?  I  have  determined  to  remain  Stephen  Wycherly,  junior, 
since  they  will  have  it  so. 

Your  friend,  Stephen  Wycherly. 

P.  S. — I  inclose  two  checks  for  j£ioo  each  for  Kriiz  and  Wilhelm. 

There  !  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  dennut-metit 
to  my  transfusion  operation  ? 

Robert  Dvnc 
San  Francisco,  October,  i8y6. 
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SOME    SUICIDAL    SISTERS. 


Their  Meteoric  Career   in    Paris,  Berlin,    and    Buda-Pesth  —  Noble 

Idiots  Blow  Out  Their  Brains  Tor  Them— Hearst's 

and   Pulitzer's  Indecent  Pictures. 


I  use  the  term  "  suicidal  "  as  above  advisedly.  By  that  I 
do  not  mean  that  the  little  Barrison  sisters  have  any  inten- 
tion of  committing  suicide  themselves.  For  it  is  my  ob- 
servation that  the  more  worthless  a  woman,  the  more  tena- 
ciously she  clings  to  life.  But  I  call  them  ''suicidal"  be- 
cause their  manager  and  brother-in-law  ostentatiously  bills 
them  as  the  cause  of  several  suicides  in  Europe. 

The  little  Barrison  sisters  have  been  alternately  presented 
by  Europe  to  America,  by  America  to  Europe,  and  by  Eu- 
rope back  lo  America  again.  Like  the  seven  cities  which 
repudiated  Homer  when  he  was  a  beggar,  several  continents 
seem  disinclined  to  harbor  these  young  ladies.  In  America 
they  are  called  Europeans,  and  in  Europe  they  are  called 
Americans.  It  would  be  rather  hard  to  tell  what  they  are, 
but  their  infancy  and  childhood  were  spent  in  America,  and 
they  may  be  looked  upon  as  gutter-flowers  of  New  York. 

The  tive  Barrison  sisters  were  born  in  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark, and  came  here  as  little  children.  Their  father  was 
a  drunken  umbrella  maker.  They  made  their  de*but  on  the 
stage  in  1891,  when  De  Wolf  Hopper  was  running  the  50- 
calted  opera  of  "  Wang,"  which  had  a  great  success  in  New 
York  and  ran  through  the  entire  summer  season.  Those 
who  saw  it  will  remember  the  little  Barrisons  as  being  the 
most  brazen  of  that  very  brazen  lot  of  chorus-girls.  In 
1893,  William  Fleron,  who  was  then  with  Pearl  Eytinge, 
look  them  up.  He  married  the  eldest,  Lona,  and  has  since 
acted  as  husband,  manager,  and  brother-in-law  to  the  five. 
Their  names  are  Lona,  Sophia,  Inger,  Olga,  and  Gertrude. 
Lona,  the  eldest,  is  twenty-six,  and  the  youngest,  Gertrude, 
is  sixteen.  Sister  Ethel  has  been  added  to  the  lot  since 
they  left  America,  but  Ethel  belongs  to  another  litter. 

When  William  Fleron  married  the  Barrison  sisters,  he 
took  them  abroad,  after  a  brief  season  at  Koster  &  Bial's. 
Shortly  afterwards,  echoes  of  their  remarkable  career  began 
to  hark  back  from  Europe,  and  New  York  was  pained  to 
hear  that  it  had  allowed  such  wicked  little  sisters  to  escape 
from  this  very  wicked  city.  The  first  sensation  they  caused 
was  the  elopement  of  Sister  Sophia  from  Berlin  with  Count 
Willie  Bernstorff,  scion  of  a  noble  Prussian  family.  Count 
Willie  and  Sophia  fled  to  London,  and  tried  to  get  married. 
But  it  was  necessary  to  get  the  indorsement  of  the  German 
Embassy  before  the  marriage  could  be  legal,  and  the  em- 
bassy cabled  the  Bernstorffs  in  Berlin.  As  a  result,  Count 
Willie's  elder  brother  rushed  over  to  London,  and  succeeded 
in  plucking  him  from  the  grasp  of  the  greedy  little  Barrison. 
She  succeeded,  however,  in  extorting  a  large  sum  of  money 
from  the  family  before  she  told  Count  Willie  that  she  did  not 
love  him. 

Another  victim  of  the  sisters  was  Count  von  Wedel,  a 
young  officer  of  a  swell  Berlin  regiment  and  also  of  noble 
family.  He  spent  all  his  money,  went  into  debt,  pawned  his 
jewelry,  and  it  is  even  rumored  that  he  stole  some  jewelry 
from  other  members  of  the  family  to  satisfy  the  insatiable 
demands  of  his  particular  little  Barrison.  This  attracted 
the  attention  of  Emperor  William,  and,  on  investigating  the 
matter,  he  found  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Berlin  garrison 
were  crazy  about  the  little  Barrisons.  The  emperor  settled 
the  matter  in  short  order  by  expelling  them  at  once  from  his 
capital. 

From  Berlin  the  Barrisons  went  to  Paris.  There  they 
attracted  but  little  attention,  as  young  ladies  who  have  noth- 
ing but  wickedness  and  visible  underwear  are  a  drug  in 
Paris.  One  can  see  more  wickedness  there  in  a  day  than 
almost  anywhere  else  in  a  week,  and  as  for  feminine  under- 
wear, the  display  of  that  at  the  theatres,  at  the  cafe  con- 
certs, and  at  the  students'  balls,  is  so  lavish  that  it  makes 
one  wonder  why  some  of  these  high-kicking  young  women 
do  not  wear  their  intimate  garments  on  the  outside.  There- 
fore the  Barrisons  had  only  a  success  of  esteem  in  Paris — a 
success  which  prevailed  principally  in  the  journals,  and  not 
in  the  box-office.  But  the  Parisian  journalists  did  not  fail 
to  chronicle  all  the  movements  of  the  little  Barrisons,  and  a 
well-known  chronicler  thus  wrote  one  day  about  the  man- 
agerial brother-in-law.  ,( Mr.  Fleron  is  the  pearl  of  hus- 
bands. I  saw  him  two  days  ago  at  the  Folies-Bergeres. 
He  was  looking  after  his  brood.  He  examined  to  see  if 
the  stockings  of  Gertrude  fitted  well,  and  if  the  skirts  of 
Sophia  puffed  out  properly.  Everything  went  to  perfection  ; 
the  skirts  of  Sophia  acquitted  themselves  of  their  duties ; 
the  stockings  of  Gertrude  did  not  show  a  wrinkle."  The 
French  journalist  was  right  in  ascribing  importance  to  these 
functions  of  Mr.  Fleron,  for  the  stockings  and  skirts  of  the 
little  Barrison  sisters  seem  to  be  their  chief  stock  in  trade. 

From  Paris  the  little  Barrisons  went  to  Buda-Pesth. 
There  they  created  a  sensation  very  similar  to  that  they 
made  in  Berlin.  There,  too,  they  had  a  victim.  Count 
Arthur  Pallavicini  was  a  member  of  a  noble  Hungarian 
family,  young,  handsome,  and  popular.  He  fell  in  love  with 
Ethel  Barrison,  and  after  discovering  that  she  was  false  to 
him  (how  could  he  ever  suspect  that  she  was  not,  I  wonder?), 
he  shot  himself.  A  photograph  of  Ethel  Barrison  was 
clutched  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  slip  of  paper  lay  on  the  table, 
whereon  was  written  a  request  that  she  come  and  kiss  him  in 
his  coffin. 

Mr.  Fleron  never  loses  a  tip.  Miss  Ethel  Barrison  went 
to  the  funeral,  clad  in  deep  mourning,  and  weeping  bitterly. 
That  night  the  theatre  was  crowded  to  the  doors. 

With  this  halo  of  suicide  and  wickedness  about  them,  it 
is  needless  to  state  that  the  return  of  the  little  Barrisons  to 
their  semi-native  land  has  been  an  event — that  is  to  say,  a 
newspaper  event.     Mr.  Hearst  and   Mr.  Pulitzer — the  two 

great  men  who  direct  the  newspaper  destinies  of  this  town 

had  their  offices  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch  awaiting  the 
ndvJot  of  the  little   Barrisons.     When  the  Havel  arrived 

--  other  day,  battalions  and  phalanxes  of  artists  and  report- 
-5  awaited  her.     The  little  Barrisons  were  all  interviewed, 


en  masse  and  singly,  and  pictures  of  them  printed  on  entire 
pages  by  these  two  enterprising  newspapers,  the  World  and 
the  Journal. 

Mr.  Hearst  is  easily  first,  however.  Realizing  at  once  the 
vital  part  of  the  Barrisons1  arrival,  he  printed  a  gigantic  pict- 
ture  of  the  Barrison  ladies'  legs — and  nothing  else — extend- 
ing clear  across  an  entire  page  of  that  invaluable  family 
newspaper,  the  Journal.  It  is  true  there  were  other  pict- 
ures in  other  parts  of  his  paper,  but  this  row  of  ten  legs, 
with  merely  a  fringe  of  underwear  above  them,  and  no  other 
indication  as  to  which  particular  Barrison  each  particular 
pair  of  legs  belonged  to,  was  indeed  a  journalistic  triumph. 
It  is  true  that  elsewhere  Mr.  Hearst  devoted  an  entire  page 
to  pictures  of  Miss  Lona  Barrison  undressing  herself,  which 
she  certainly  does  very  thoroughly.  But  as  a  matter  of 
journalistic  pride,  this  can  not  compare  with  Mr.  Hearst's 
achievement  in  printing  the  ten  Barrison  legs  across  his  front 
page  as  large  as  life. 

It  is  but  fair  to  both  Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  to  say 
that  while  they  printed  these  pictures,  they  both  of  them 
were  much  shocked.  Mr.  Hearst  headed  his  life-like  study 
of  legs  with  this  heading:  "The  Five  Wicked  Barrison 
Sisters  Startle  New  York,  The  Shocking  Trail  of  Both 
Ruin  and  Scandal  They  Have  Left  Behind  Them  in  Europe." 
And  at  the  lop  of  another  page,  Mr.  Hearst  has  eight  suc- 
cessive pictures,  showing  the  gradual  progress  of  M'ss 
Lona  Barrison  from  a  dude  with  an  overcoat  to  a  young 
woman  "  mit  nodings  on,"  as  Hans  Breilman  says.  Over 
the  salacious  pictures  on  •  his  page,  emanating  from 
the  giddy  Mr.  Hearst,  occur  lines  of  the  sternest 
morality,  coming  from  the  puritanic  Mr.  Hearst.  "Has 
Public  Taste  Sunk  To  This  Degrading  Level?"  asks  the 
moral  Mr.  Hearst.  "  If  the  New  York  Theatre-Goers  Un- 
blushingly  Flock  To  See  A  Vulgar  Young  Woman  Undress 
Herself  On  The  Stage,  What  May  We  Expect  Next?"  asks 
the  chaste  Mr.  Hearst.  It  is  true  that  immediately  be- 
neath occur  most  minute  pictures  of  the  vulgar  young 
woman  undressing  herself.  But  the  sternest  moralist  could 
find  nothing  to  cavil  at  in  the  large  headings  which  I  have 
just  quoted. 

In  order  to  take  the  curse  off  his  pictures,  Mr.  Hearst 
further  prints  an  interview  with  Dr.  Parkhurst,  in  which  the 
doctor  says  :  "Laughter at  dirty  fun  means  demoralization  of 
the  worst  kind."  There  is  also  an  interview  with  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Smith,  the  president  of  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union,  in  which  she  says  : 

"  I  never  saw  an  exhibition  in  any  theatre  more  suggestive,  lewd, 
and  indecent.  The  whole  aim  of  these  women  seemed  lo  be  to  ex- 
cite,the  base  emotions  of  the  audience.  Their  dresses  had  been  con- 
structed wiih  this  one  object  in  view,  and  all  their  motions  were 
simply  vicious  and  libidinous.  Before  the  curtain  went  up  the  ten 
legs  of  these  Barrisons  could  be  seen  u  der  the  edge  of  the  curtain, 
indecently  twisting  and  wriggling.  This  was  designed  to  wbet  the 
appetite  of  the  spectators.  The  elder  Barrison  girl  undressed  on  the 
stage,  and  gave  an  exhibition  on  horseback  that  was  even  more  dis- 
graceful than  that  of  her  sisters. 

But  vulgar  as  the  exhibition  itself  was,  the  pictures  in 
these  papers  were  even  more  vulgar.  It  is  hard  to  say  at 
what  these  papers  would  draw  the  line.  I  am  informed  that 
since  the  Journal  and  the  World  have  been  running  a  race 
in  salacious  pictures,  the  sales  of  Mr.  Richard  K.  Fox's 
Police  Gazette  have  fallen  off  heavily  in  New  York  city. 
New  York,  October  12,  1896.  Flaneur. 


Some  of  the  names  of  our  pensioners  of  the  late  war  are 
so  ridiculous  as  to  appear  unreal.  On  the  official  lists  of 
the  department  there  are  all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts,  and 
vegetables,  virtues,  vices,  and  colors,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
nomenclature,  such  as  Adam  Buzzard,  Pleasant  Green 
Swan,  Minerva  Hatchet,  George  Ax,  Preserved  Ireland, 
M.  J.  Yankee,  Mexico  Washington,  John  Sourbeer,  several 
kinds  of  wines  and  rums,  Anguish  Smith,  Mourning 
Asbby,  Cochran  Roach,  Adam  Apple,  Obiah  Huckleberry, 
of  Cape  Cod,  Seacat  Showers,  Christian  Easterday,  Celes- 
tial Good,  Apostle  Paul,  Levi  Bible,  Conrad  Sinner,  John 
Socks,  James  Polite,  K.  Rogue,  Henry  Pancake,  and  Mary 
Grasshopper. 

Chainless  bicycles,  in  which  two  pairs  of  bevel  gears  are 
used  instead  of  the  chain,  are  reported  to  have  proved  their 
superiority  over  the  present  style  of  wheel  in  a  test,  in  which 
a  wheel  was  run  thirty-nine  thousand  miles  without  adjust- 
ment or  appreciable  wear.  Dynamometer  tests  also  show 
that  the  bevel  gears  run  with  less  friction  than  the  chain.  It 
is  stated  that  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  will  soon  put 
these  wheels  on  the  market.  An  obstacle  to  their  rapid  in- 
troduction is  the  time  required  to  construct  the  machinery 
necessary  for  turning  out  the  bevel  wheels,  which  must  be 
mathematically  accurate  in  form. 


Rev.  Dr.  Halsey  Knapp,  of  Brooklyn,  left  a  will  that  sur- 
prised his  friends.  He  bequeathed  something  like  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  when  this  became  known,  there 
was  much  speculation  as  to  how  a  Baptist  clergyman  had 
been  able  to  accumulate  so  much  of  this  world's  goods. 
But  it  was  discovered  that  Dr.  Knapp  was  of  pure  New 
England  descent,  and  was  senior  partner  in  a  thriving  poultry 
firm,  wherein  he  labored  diligently  six  days  out  of  the  seven. 


The  big  lift-bridge  over  the  Chicago  River  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  much  nervousness  among  women.  They 
are  often  caught  while  hurrying  across,  and  when  the  bridge 
is  raised  up  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  to  allow  a  vessel  to 
pass,  they  rush  to  the  centre,  and  kneel,  and  cling  dizzily 
until  permitted  to  make  an  hysterical  escape. 


In  a  recent  election  in  Waterbury,  Conn.,  the  bicycle  vote 
defeated  George  Tracy,  a  candidate  for  selectman,  the  only 
man  on  the  Republican  ticket  who  was  not  elected.  He 
was  opposed  to  the  good  roads  movement. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Jersey  wit  and  the  genius   of  the  time  have  christened 
Princeton's  class  of  1900  "the  class  of  Nitty  Nit." 


Frank  James,  the  ex-bandit  of  Missouri,  has  come  out 
for  Bryan  and  free  silver. 

The  fencing  championship  of  Germany  has  been  won  by 
Dr.  Edward  Breck,  of  the  Boston  Fencing  Club. 

Frederick  Barnard,  the  black-and-white  artist,  who  is  best 
known  by  his  illustrations  for  Dickens's  novels,  was  burned 
10  death  while  smoking  his  pipe  in  bed  recently. 

There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to  creaie  a  chair  of  polar  explora- 
tion for  Nansen  at  the  University  at  Christiania,  but  Nansen 
has  suggested  that  biology  would  suit  him  better. 

Wilford  Woodruff,  president  of  the  Mormon  Church,  de- 
nies that  polygamy  is  still  secretly  practiced.  He  himself 
lives  with  only  one  of  his  two  living  wives,  but  supports  both 
of  them. 

Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  has  been  installed  as  arbitra- 
tor of  two  of  the  leading  insurance  companies  of  the  United 
States.  His  predecessor  was  the  late  William  E.  Russell, 
of  Massachusetts.  The  salary  of  the  place  is  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  and  the  duties  only  occasional. 

Labouchere  can  not  see  why  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  should 
have  made  a  fuss  because  his  "  Queen's  Day "  ode  was 
used  to  increase  the  attiactiveness  of  certain  advertisements 
of  beef  and  beer.  The  latest  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  he  declares,  was  "made"  by  the  employment  of 
his  picture,  "  Bubbles,"  to  spread  the  fame  of  a  soap. 

While  the  late  Enoch  Pratt,  of  Baltimore,  was  most  gen- 
erous, he  had  a  habit  of  walking  between  his  home  and  his 
bank,  and  when  some  one  suggested  that  he  ought  to  use 
the  street-car,  as  the  fare  was  only  five  cents,  he  rejoined  : 
"  Only  five  cents  !  Don't  you  know,  sir,  that  one  hundred 
dollars  will  have  to  work  nearly  a  whole  week  to  earn  that 
five  cents  ?  " 

One  of  Mgr.  MartinelH's  New  York  interviewers  thus 
describes  his  personal  appearance  :  "  The  new  apostolic 
delegate  is  Italian  in  manners  and  appearance.  He  is  short 
and  slight,  but  compactly  built,  and  he  has  broad  shoulders. 
He  has  a  large,  square  forehead,  an  aquiline  nose,  a  small 
mouth,  and  strong,  heavy  jaws.  His  eyes  are  small  and 
black,  lending  an  expression  of  shrewdness  to  his  counte- 
nance." 

Elizabeth  Banks,  the  young  American  woman  who  set 
English  society  by  the  ears,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  by  her 
revelations  regarding  dowagers  who  had  introduced  Ameri- 
can girls  for  a  consideration,  has  returned  to  America  to 
write  humorous  letters  on  the  political  campaign  for  English 
papers.  Miss  Banks  comes  from  St.  Paul,  where  she  be- 
gan her  long  list  of  "experiences"  by  publishing  "My  Ex- 
periences as  a  Typewriter." 

The  Bookman  states  that  Oscar  Wilde  is  reduced  to  a 
state  of  the  utmost  weakness.  He  is  subjected  to  the  most 
rigid  prison  discipline,  being  governed  by  the  silent  system. 
For  merely  turning  his  head  to  see  the  person  next  him  in 
chapel,  he  has  several  times  been  deprived  of  his  mattress 
and  been  made  to  sleep  on  the  bare  floor.  His  sentence  has 
only  six  months  more  to  run.  Mrs.  Wilde  is  to  rejoin  her 
husband  at  the  expiration  df  his  imprisonment.  They  will 
probably  retire  to  some  obscure  continental  town. 

The  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  is  very  unpopular  with  all 
classes  of  English  society  in  consequence  of  her  ungracious 
manners.  She  has  a  queer  habit  of  turning  away  her  head 
when  she  extends  her  hand  in  greeting,  even  at  her  own  re- 
ceptions, and  an  irreverent  young  attache1  of  one  of  the 
foreign  embassies  delighted  the  social  world  of  London, 
some  time  ago,  by  training  his  poodle  to  sit  up  and,  on 
mention  of  Lady  Salisbury's  name,  to  turn  its  head  over  its 
left  shoulder,  while  it  extended  a  paw  with  an  air  of  ennui. 

The  college  and  university  men  of  the  country  are  almost 
unanimously  in  favor  of  McKinley  and  Hobart.  President 
Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who  ranks  himself  as 
a  Mugwump,  declared  in  a  recent  letter  that  Bryanism 
ought  to  be  "buried  beyond  resurrection,"  and  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  contribute  to  that  result.  Chancellor  McCracken, 
of  the  New  York  University,  at  the  opening  of  that  institu- 
tion the  other  day,  commented  upon  the  political  situation, 
laying  stress  upon  the  fact  that  one  political  party  is  com- 
mitted to  a  policy  of  downright  dishonesty. 

Miss  Mary  Gwendolen  Caldwell,  who  was  married  to  the 
Marquis  de  Merinville  in  Paris  last  Monday,  inherited  from 
her  father  a  fortune  of  more  than  two  millions  of  dollars. 
She  gave  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  found  the  first 
building  of  the  Catholic  University  in  Washington,  and  it 
has  been  several  times  rumored  that  she  would  take  the  veil. 
A  few  years  ago  she  was  to  have  married  the  aged  and  in- 
valid Prince  Murat,  grandson  of  the  King  of  Naples,  but  a 
few  days  before  the  wedding  she  publicly  stated  that  the 
engagement  was  broken  off,  because  she  had  refused  Prince 
Murat's  demand  that  half  of  her  fortune  should  be  settled 
on  him.  She  is  an  unusually  handsome  woman,  now  in  her 
thirty-fourth  year. 

Miss  Edith  Collins,  the  young  woman  to  whom  Chauncey 
M.  Depew  has  many  times  been  said  to  be  engaged,  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Commodore  Vanderbilt,  and  inherited  a 
fortune  of  three  million  dollars  from  her  mother,  who  died 
two  years  ago.  Dr.  Depew  is  her  guardian.  Her  father, 
Clarence  Lyman  Collins,  is  a  New  York  importer.  After 
his  divorce  from  the  mother  of  Miss  Collins,  some  ten  years 
ago,  he  married  Rosalba  Beecher,  a  singer  at  the  Casino. 
They  have  lived  much  in  Paris,  where  the  present  Mrs. 
Collins  is  preparing  for  her  ddbut  in  grand  opera.  Miss 
Collins  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with  her  stepmother.  She 
has  returned  but  recently  to  Paris  from  a  visit  to  Russia, 
where  she  made  one  of  the  house-party  invited  to  the  wed- 
ding of  the  son  of  Prince  and  Princess  Demidoff. 


October  26,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    WOMAN    OF    THE    FUTURE. 


What  She  is  to  be,  as  Foreshadowed  by  the  New? 

Woman — Roy    Devereux's   New   Book, 

"The  Ascent  of  Woman." 


According  to  Roy  Devereux,  an  Englishwoman 
who  has  written  a  book  for  women  called  "The 
Ascent  of  Woman,"  the  New  Woman  is  but  a  step- 
ping-stone to  higher  things.  Behind  her  looms  the 
woman  of  the  future.  This  phantom  being  is 
dimly  outlined  in  the  book  through  the  study  it 
contains  of  the  modern  woman.  The  subject  is 
pursued  in  a  devout  spirit,  the  writer  feeling  that 
"  the  first  loyal  luminous  word  is  yet  to  write  about 
woman,"  and  that  it  is  her  mission  to  utter  it. 
She  glances  at  past  failures  in  this  direction  : 

The  men  who,  by  dint  of  a  certain  feminine  quality  of 
mind,  united  to  a  large  and  simple  masculine  heart,  have, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  life,  something  to  say  about  woman 
that  would  be  interesting,  do  not  say  it,  except  in  rare 
moments  of  after-dinner  confidence,  and  never  write  it 
under  any  circumstances  whatever.  The  rest  do  not 
know  anything  worth  knowing  about  her,  and  can  not 
even  express  their  ignorance  in  good  English.  As  for 
the  women  who  write  about  their  own  sex,  they  produce 
an  equally  worthless  result,  for  different  reasons. 

The  New  Woman  she  considers  is  misunder- 
stood : 

She  is  regarded  not  as  an  evolution  inevitable  as  any 
other  natural  process,  but  as  an  excrescence  on  the  face 
of  society,  the  fungus-like  growth  of  a  night.  Because 
the  environment  out  of  which  she  has  arisen  and  the 
spiritual  conditions  of  which  she  is  the  expression  are 
not  obvious  to  the  superficial  critic,  the  New  Woman  is 
to-day  the  jest  of  every  fool  and  the  bite  noire  of  every 
philosopher.  Her  enemies  will  have  none  of  her;  her 
partisans  find  no  fault  in  her  at  all.  But  neither  of  them 
has  everswept  their  mind  clear  of  prejudice  and  sat  down 
to  analyze  her  essential  elements.  And  yet  to  probe  the 
motives  of  her  life  were  to  appreciate  its  significance, 
and  to  understand  her  aspirations  were  to  feel  some 
sympathy  with  them.  That  sympathy  it  is  the  purpose 
of  these  articles  to  promote. 

An  analysis  of  the  modern  woman  follows.  Her 
evolution,  it  seems,  is  due  to  the  "  awakening  of 
her  intellect  by  means  of  education,"  but  she  is 
still  in  a  state  of  "spiritual  indigestion"  and  has 
not  reached  the  time  "  when  she  is  really  regen- 
erate, when  she  has  awakened,  remembered,  and 
understood." 

Her  clamor  to  enter  the  industrial  field  is  con- 
sidered merely  a  passing  phase  : 

Women  have  reiterated  their  love  for  work  with  such 
persistence  that  men  at  last  believe  them,  though  the 
woman  is  yet  to  be  born  who  really  loves  work,  or  even 
knowledge,  as  an  end  in  itself.  She  may  spend  her  en- 
ergies in  the  pursuit  of  an  arduous  career  for  money,  or 
because  her  life  is  empty  without  the  excitement  of  it,  or 
even  because  she  can  do  it  better  than  most  men.  But 
to  say  that  she  loves  work  better  than  liberty  and  leisure 
is  a  pathetic  pretense.  Woman  will  only  clamor  for 
work  when  she  can  not  exercise  the  will  to  live  in  any 
other  way.  .  .  . 

Man  does  not,  however,  take  kindly  to  the  woman- 
worker.  He  resents  her  ink-stained  fingers,  her  paint- 
stained  toilet,  and  her  air  affairi  with  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury.  It  renders  her  dangerously  indifferent  to 
him,  to  his  protecting  arm,  to  his  indisputable  opinion, 
even  to  the  love  which  was  her  whole  existence  in  the 
dear  dead  days  of  her  dependence.  .  .  .  He  has  pre- 
pared a  dish  of  love  for  her  since  the  world  began.  It  is 
the  only  plat  he  knows  how  to  cook,  and  now,  for  the 
first  time,  she  has  no  appetite  for  the  banquet.  That  it 
is  badly  cooked,  so  overdone  that  no  piquancy  is  left  in 
it,  never  occurs  to  him.  nor  that  woman  has  tamed  to 
more  ethereal  food  out  of  sheer  disgust  at  a  diurnal 
riekauffi. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  position 
of  the  modern  woman  in  regard  to  love  : 

Love  is  still  in  her  estimation  the  best  thing  in  life, 
bearing,  nevertheless,  about  the  same  relation  to  it  as  a 
fantasia  does  to  an  opera.  To  her  it  is  a  luxury,  inessen- 
tial though  delightful,  bringing  with  it  the  keenest  of 
human  sensations  and  the  most  ephemeral.  .  .  .  That 
sublime  faith  in  love  which  has  been  a  living  spirit  in  the 
soul  of  "Eve  throughout  the  ages,"  has  gone  down  be- 
fore the  eyes  that  are  at  last  unbandaged  and  the  mind 
whose  perceptions  have  been  whetted  by  education  into 
seeing  life  steadily  and  seeing  it  whole.  In  the  love  of 
the  modern  woman  there  is  not  a  shred  of  illusion.  .  .  . 
In  the  good  old  days  life  moved  on  leaden  feet,  and  love 
kept  pace  with  it.  A  girl  then  embarked  on  her  first 
passion  with  the  firm  conviction  that  it  was  going  to  last 
her  life-time,  and  as  a  result  it  frequently  did.  At  fifty 
she  was  practically  the  same  creature  as  at  twenty,  and 
the  same  love  sufficed  for  both  decades.  She  was  faith- 
ful by  nature  as  well  as  by  obligation,  and  knew  as  little 
about  her  sensations  as  a  cabbage  does  about  its  growth. 
Love  was  to  her  merely  the  antechamber  to  marriage, 
and  the  idea  of  pursuing  it  lor  its  own  sake  never 
dawned  upon  her  placid  soul. 

Alarmingly  different  in  this  regard  is  the  modern 
woman  : 

As  her  nature  blossoms,  it  hungers  for  fresh  food  at 
every  stage  of  its  development — interests  with  a  poise  in 
them — sensations  with  a  bloom  on  them.  How  should  the 
man  of  her  maiden  favor  fulfill  the  need  of  her  maturity  ? 
To  every  season  its  book  and  its  bohnet ;  why  not  also 
its  love?  .  .  .  Thus  she  moves  among  men,  taking  what- 
ever seems  good  to  her— from  this  man  intellectual  sym- 
pathy, and  practical  assistance  from  that.  From  one  an 
idea,  from  another  a  caress,  without,  however,  being 
prone  to  real  affection  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The 
woman  of  culture  is  always  reluctant  to  give  any  man  a 
lien  on  her  soul  and  fearful  of  submerging  the  independ- 
ence of  the  spirit  in  the  contact  of  the  flesh. 

There  is  much  more  concerning  the  awakening 
of  woman's  intellect  and  the  consequent  "loosen- 
ing of  the  moral  tension."  The  New  Woman's 
morals,  it  is  hinted,  are  in  a  bad  way,  but  the  pres- 
ent order  of  things  is  a  mere  transition  stage,  and 
the  woman  of  the  future  will  return  to  old-fashioned 
ideas  of  morality  for  her  own  reasons  : 

Yet  will  this  quickened  consciousness  lead  eventually 
to  her  perfecting.  .  .  .  The  woman  of  the  futnre  will  put 
on  the  robe  of  self -repression  in  which  man  wrapped  her 
round  aforetime.  Only  she  will  realize  that  which  she 
voluntarily  renounces  for  the  benefit  of  the  race,  that  the 
blood  of  her  sons  may  be  pure  and  their  souls  unstained. 


Having  tasted  the  new  wine  of  life,  she  will  understand 
that  the  old  is  better. 

The  chapter  on  marriage  pronounces  that  "  the 
form  of  alliance  called  matrimony  "  is  on  the  wane  : 

Mothers  with  daughters  find  it  difficult  to  get  any  man 
to  take  them  to  his  bosom  unless  they  are  well  endowed 
with  beanty  or  dollars.  The  more  eligible  the  bachelor, 
the  less  inclined  he  is  to  barter  his  freedom  for  a  few 
chaste  smiles  and  a  little  practiced  indifference.  He 
has  acquired  expensive  tastes  and  an  aversion  to  self- 
denial  which  nothing  short  of  a  landed  property  lacking 
heirs  is  strong  enough  to  overcome. 

The  woman,  too,  is  unready  for  the  yoke  : 

The  modern  maid  has  thoroughly  broken  away  from 
the  belief  that  any  husband  is  better  than  no  husband  at 
all.  The  reproach  of  spinsterhood  has  to  a  great  extent 
passed  away,  and  since  it  is  now  not  only  possible  but 
profitable  for  women  to  work,  many  of  them  are  more 
disposed  to  take  up  a  profession  than  a  partner  for  life. 
The  critical  faculty  has,  moreover,  been  quickened  by 
education,  so  that  the  demoiselle  a  marier  bears  little  re- 
semblance to  the  simpering  innocent  who  accepted  with- 
out question  the  man  of  her  mother's  choice.  To-day, 
proposals  of  marriage  are  addressed  to  herself  and  an- 
swered by  herself,  and  she  is  more  prone  to  rejection 
than  to  acquiescence,  for  as  a  rule  she  is  bent  upon  get- 
ting more  out  of  marriage  than  there  is  in  it. 

Marriage,  when  it  does  take  place,  is  pronounced 
a  failure  : 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  be  optimistic  concerning  the 
future  of  marriage  in  England.  The  fact  that  it  is  far 
more  obviously  and  persistently  a  failure  here  than  in  any 
other  European  country  can  not  be  altogether  ignored 
when  we  come  to  the  ultimate  utility  of  things.  To 
abolish  the  institution  would  merely  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  society  to  chaos,  but  the  practice  of  it  might 
well  be  amended.  .  .  . 

Some  adverse  comments  are  made  on  the  alti- 
tude of  women  toward  each  other  : 

The  bond  of  fellowship  which  exists  between  man  and 
man,  simply  by  virtue  of  a  common  sex,  is  entirely  absent 
between  woman  and  woman.  It  is,  in  fact,  replaced  by  a 
fundamental  antagonism,  a  vague  enmity  which  renders 
the  general  attitude  of  a  feminine  creature  towards  her 
kind  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  male  creature 
in  identical  relations.  In  individual  cases,  this  feeling  is 
counteracted  by  affection  or  by  sympathy,  but,  apart 
from  personal  sentiment,  it  remains,  severing  every  living 
woman  from  the  rest  of  her  sex.  .  .  . 

Women's  friendships  are  also  handled  without 
gloves  : 

Take  again  the  friendship  of  one  woman  for  another, 
when  both  stand  upon  the  same  moral  and  social  level. 
It  is  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  devoid  of  the  obligations 
of  loyalty  and  honor  which  are  inherent  in  the  friendship 
between  one  man  and  other.  There  is  less  reserve  in  it 
and  also  less  sincerity,  for  a  woman  will  reveal  her  heart 
of  hearts  to  a  friend  and  quarrel  with  her  the  next  day 
because  she  has  pirated  her  bonnet  or  alienated  an  ad- 
mirer. Such  relations  never  become  stable  or  sacred  be- 
tween women,  for  they  are  apt  to  begin  by  chance,  pro- 
ceed with  passion,  and  die  at  a  breath.  Even  at  fever 
heat  a  woman  never  gives  as  much  to  another  as  she  gives 
to  her  lightest  lover,  and  at  any  moment  she  is  ready  to 
sacrifice  her  friend  at  the  behest  of  any  man  in  whom 
she  is  momentarily  interested. 

The  moral  of  this  is  drawn  as  follows  : 

Until  woman  learns  to  conduct  her  relations  with  her 
own  sex  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  men  act, 
the  sisterhood  of  woman  will  never  come  within  measur- 
able distance  of  the  possible.  She  has  learned  so  much 
from  man  in  this  decade  that  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
hope  she  may  yet  learn  the  true  character  of  friendship 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  combination.  When  woman 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  her  sister  in  public 
and  in  private  life,  she  will  stand  at  the  very  gates  of  her 
kingdom. 

From  these  more  serious  themes  the  author  takes 
flight  in  the  latter  half  of  the  book  to  woman's 
looks,  and  discourses  on  style,  colors,  and  all  the 
details  of  dress.  From  the  chapter  on  style  we 
quote  some  remarks  on  "  chic  "  : 

The  most  perfect  manifestation  of  the  individual 
ideal  in  dress  is  that  intangible  quality  called  in  all  lan- 
guages "  chic."  It  is  a  purely  personal  characteristic, 
neitner  to  be  analyzed  nor  acquired,  but  whose  presence 
is  very  readily  perceived  even  by  the  uninitiated. 
Women  of  all  ages  have  possessed  it,  for  it  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  nationality  and  period,  also  quite  distinct 
from  either  wealth  or  beauty.  Those  old  enchantresses, 
Cleopatra  and  Mary  Stuart,  whose  fabled  loveliness 
modem  research  has  disproved,  must  have  owed  their 
success  to  their  "chic."  The  idea  of  being  unrolled 
from  a  mass  of  drapery  at  Antony's  feet  was  an  ex- 
tremely "chic"  idea,  and  so  was  that  serpent  of  old 
Nile's  dramatic  death.  Another  woman  born  in  the  pur- 
ple who  had  the  instinct  of  "chic"  was  Marie  An- 
toinette, with  her  toy  farm  at  Trianon.  Although 
"chic"  is  in  a  measure  an  infernal  gift,  many  of  the 
great  courtesans  of  history  had  not  a  trace  of  it.  Diana 
de  Poitiers  and  La  Pompadour  were  princesses  of  "  chic," 
and  so  were  the  frail  ladies  attached  to  the  court  of  that 
loot,  James  the  First.  On  the  other  hand,  Louise  de  la 
Valliere  and  her  rival,  Mme.  de  Montespan,  were  quite 
devoid  of  it.  Of  the  Reynolds  and  Romney  dames,  the 
most  "  chic  "  were  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster  and  the  au- 
dacious Miss  Chudleigh,  some  time  Countess  of  Bristol. 
Both  Emma,  Lady  Hamilton,  and  Georgiana,  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  were  prevented  from  being  "chic"  by 
their  faultless  beauty.  Women  with  profiles  or  divinely 
tall  figures  are  rarely  "  chic,"  by  the  way.  ...  In  En- 
glish literature,  Beatrix  Esmond  and  Diana  of  the  Cross- 
ways  are  the  most  perfect  exponents  of  "  chic  "  I  can  re- 
member, and  in  French  all  the  heroines  of  De  Maupas- 
sant and  Bourget  possess  the  quality  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree.  The  lbsenitish  woman  is,  as  a  rule,  too  desper- 
ately in  earnest  to  be  in  the  least  "  chic."  Indeed,  an  infu- 
sion of  this  indefinable  characteristic  is  almost  as  rare  in 
art  as  in  life,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  men, 
as  a  sex,  fall  down  like  leaves  before  genuine  "  chic  "  in 
woman. 

Descending  to  details,  advice  is  given  on  various 
points  of  dress.  Among  other  matters,  ladies  who 
like  to  choose  the  color  of  their  hair  unaided  by 
nature  are  assured  that  "  there  is  no  moral  differ- 
ence between  choosing  the  color  of  your  costume 
and  the  color  of  your  hair,"  and  the  use  of  cos- 
metics has  also  a  word  in  its  defense  : 

The  question  is  not  one  of  morals  at  all,  bat  of  aesthet- 
ics, in  which  the  end  invariably  does  justify  the  means, 
and  wherein  excellence  is  not  measured  by  motive,  bat  by 
result.  The  only  justification  a  painted  face  require!  is 
that  it  shall  be  beautiful,  which  in  this  case  means  that  it 
shall  not  look  painted.  Thus  if  cosmetics  are  used  with 
discretion  and  with  art,  so  that  their  presence  is  scarcely 


perceptible,  their  adoption  need  simply  depend  on  the 
strength  of  each  woman's  desire  to  retain  the  bloom  of 
adolescence.  .  .  .  Everything  depends  on  the  way  in 
which  it  is  done.  A  palpable  imitation  is  always  an  un- 
pardonable sin,  whether  it  be  a  jewel,  or  a  flower,  or  a 
complexion — neither  is  worse  nor  better  than  the  other. 

Under  the  title  "  On  the  Invisible,"  that  portion 
of  a  woman's  wardrobe  which  "has  no  public 
career  before  it  "  is  discussed,  and  every  woman  is 
admonished  that  it  is  her  duly  to  be  "  all  glorious 
within  "  : 

There  are  still,  I  daresay,  many  worthy  women  who 
are  unable  to  divorce  virtue  from  ugliness  in  their  minds, 
and  to  whom  a  lace  petticoat  is  as  much  a  badge  of  in- 
famy as  the  cigarette  is  on  the  stage.  If  you  ask  them 
why,  they  have  no  answer,  but  in  their  hearts  they  are 
absolutely  convinced  that  purity  is  inherent  in  calico 
and  everlasting  trimming,  and  quite  incompatible  with 
cambric  and  lace.  .  .  .  For  the  husbands  of  those 
women  one  feels  a  pang  of  pity,  tempered  by  the  reflec- 
tion that  they  are  probably  indulging  a  natural  taste  for 
lace  petticoats  in  a  less  immaculate  ether.  ...  If  a  man 
is  impervious  to  the  charm  or  inelegance  of  women's 
garments,  what  does  it  prove?  Merely  that  he  is  defi- 
cient in  a  sense  of  beanty,  has  limited  sympathies,  and  no 
refinement  of  mind.  The  finer  a  man's  nature,  the  more 
sensitive  he  is  to  impressions  ;  if  his  wife  does  not  give 
him  agreeable  ones,  he  will  go  where  he  can  get  them, 
and  the  fault  will  be  hers  alone.  .  .  . 

Natural-wool  combinations  and  the  "  cylinder 
system  "  of  clothing  are  warred  upon  for  their  ugli- 
ness, and  the  corset  is  as  stoutly  defended  : 

Centuries  of  corset-wearing  have  bred  a  race  of  women 
whose  bodies  are  very  differently  proportioned  from  the 
form  of  the  Venus  di  Milo.  In  the  upper  classes  small 
waists  have  become,  like  small  hands  and  feet,  largely  a 
matter  of  inheritance,  and  can  be  preserved  without  extra 
coercion. 

From  corsets  the  transition  is  easy  to  low-cut 
gowns  and  the  amount  of  shoulder  it  is  proper  for 
a  woman  to  show  : 

That  will  depend,  I  opine,  on  bow  much  she  under- 
stands of  the  gentle  art  of  fascination.  Women  dress,  it 
is  true,  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  sex,  but 
they  adjust  a  deeolletage  for  the  edification  of  the  other. 
She,  however,  who  is  really  proficient  in  the  science  of 
sorcery,  will  never  commit  the  artistic  crime  of  beginning 
her  bodice  too  late,  having  realized  the  important  truth 
that  men  are  not  attracted  so  much  by  revelation  as  by 
suggestion.  When  I  see  a  woman  with  no  bodice  to 
speak  of,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  her  powers  of  fascina- 
tion are  elementary  and  her  taste  more  faulty  than  her 
figure. 

Altogether,  the  art  of  dress  is  discussed  in  all  its 
bearings  with  a  gravity  that  is  reassuring.  It 
argues  that  the  woman  of  the  future  will  be 
leavened  with  a  fair  degree  of  frivolity,  since  she 
may  bleach  her  hair,  rouge  her  cheeks,  pinch  her 
waist  within  reason,  and  adjust  her  costume  with 
an  eye  to  man's  subjugation  with  the  same  zest  as 
do  her  sisters  of  to-day. 

Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price, 
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MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Colonel  Mapleson's  opera  season  may  come  to  a 
premature  end  unless  he  pays  an  outlawed  debt 
before  tbe  opening  night  on  Monday  next.  It 
seems  that  when  he  was  last  in  this  city,  he  gave 
his  musicians  a  check  for  eight  hundred  and  sixty 
dollars,  which  was  returned  by  the  bank  defaced 
with  the  unpleasant  legend,  "  No  funds."  He  has 
never  redeemed  this  bit  of  paper,  and  the  debt  is 
outlawed,  but  the  Musicians'  Union  has  taken  the 
matter  up,  and  if  the  doughty  colonel  does  not 
pay,  his  orchestra  will  walk  out  on  the  first  night  of 
the  season. 


The  second  symphony  concert  to  be  given  by 
Mr.  August  Hinrichs  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  will 
be  held  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  next  Friday  after- 
noon. Senor  Fernando  Michelena  will  be  the 
tenor  soloist  and  Mr.  Beel  the  violin  soloist.  An 
orchestra  of  fifty  musicians  will  assist.  Among  the 
concerted  selections  will  be  Schumann's  overture, 
Wagner's  "  Siegfried  Idyl,"  Saint-Sae'n's  ballet 
music  from  "  Henry  VIII."  The  solos  will  com- 
prise Bruch's  concerto  in  G  minor,  and  an  aria  from 
Mozart's  "  Don  Giovanni." 


The  Apollo  Choral  Society,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  has  increased  Us  member- 
ship to  about  one  hundred.  The  active  member- 
ship for  the  present  will  be  limited  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty.  At  the  last  meeting  Mr.  WilUam  F. 
Zech,  the  violinist,  delighted  the  society  by  his 
artistic  rendition  of  two  movements  from  Bruch's 
concerto  and  other  solos.  Singers  wishing  to  join 
are  invited  to  visit  the  society  at  the  Kohler  & 
Chase  Hall,  32  O'Farrell  Street,  on  Monday  even- 
ings. 

♦ 

Under  the  auspices  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
German  General  Benevolent  Society  and  the  Ger- 
man Ladies'  General  Benevolent  Society,  two 
promenade  concerts  were  given  at  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  last  Saturday  and  Sunday  evenings,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Gustav  Hinrichs,  The  con- 
certs were  largely  attended,  and  were  highly  suc- 
cessful musically  and  financially. 


A     REPUBLICAN    FLAG    DAY. 


Bryan's  Followers  Fear  Its  Effect. 


Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  a  player  whose 
technique  and  interpretation  have  won  for  her  the 
highest  praise  in  German  musical  cities  and  also 
in  New  York,  will  give  her  opening  concert  in  this 
city  on  November  10th. 


The  second  Bacon-Minetti  ensemble  concert  will 
take  place  next  Saturday  afternoon. 


There  are  a  number  of  striking  incidents  hap- 
pening these  closing  weeks  of  the  campaign  which 
indicate  that  fear  of  defeat  has  set  in  among  the 
Bryan  men.  Tbe  entire  abandonment  of  the  Bryan 
campaign  in  the  States  of  the  East  was  an  abject 
confession  of  failure.  The  Bryan  campaign  in  the 
New  England  and  Middle  States  has  collapsed. 
Bryan  and  his  managers  have  abandoned  the  field. 
There  are  no  Bryan  free-silver  orators  speaking  to- 
day in  any  New  England  or  Middle  State.  They 
have  abandoned  that  field  and  retreated  to  the 
West,  where  they  are  now  fighting  hard. 

But  even  in  the  Middle  West,  where  they  have 
claimed  to  be  the  strongest,  doubt  is  settling  upon 
them  like  a  London  fog.  In  Chicago  last  week 
there  were  two  parades  on  the  same  day,  one  a 
parade  of  the  sound-money  men,  another  a  parade 
of  Bryan  free-silver  men.  The  Republican  parade 
look  place  in  the  afternoon,  and  it  took  over  five 
hours  to  pass  a  given  point.  Estimates  vary  as  to 
the  number  of  men  in  the  parade,  but  the  lowest 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  most  hostile  Democratic 
newspapers  is  42,000.  Careful  journals,  like  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald,  estimated  it  at  from  63.000 
to  72,000,  and  some  of  the  more  enthusiastic  Re- 
publican papers  gave  the  figures  as  high  as  100,000. 
As  for  the  free-silver  parade  in  the  evening,  even 
the  most  rabid  Democratic  free-silver  organs,  such 
as  the  New  York  Journal,  did  not  claim  more  than 
25  000  in  the  ranks.  At  the  lowest  calculation,  this 
would  show  a  preponderance  of  three  to  one  in 
Chicago  for  McKinley  as  against  Bryan. 

Another  straw  of  great  significance  is  the  postal- 
card  canvass  inaugurated  by  the  Chicago  Record, 
The  Chicago  Record  is  an  independent  paper  of 
high  grade,  and  its  attempt  to  ascertain  the  proba- 
ble political  complexion  of  the  doubtful  States  of 
the  Middle  West  was  undertaken  with  the  utmost 
honesty  and  sincerity  of  purpose.  For  the  purpose 
of  convincing  the  people  of  this  fact,  the  Chicago 
Record  secured  gentlemen  from  both  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  Campaign  Committees  to 
supervise  the  ballot.  The  postal-cards  were  thus 
sent  out  semi-authoritatively  from  the  two  cam- 
paign committees.  Three  days  elapsed,  and  such 
was  the  flood  of  McKinley  postal-cards  that  the 
Democratic  Campaign  Committee  became  terri- 
fied, went  back  on  their  pledges,  withdrew  from 
the  postal-card  canvass,  and  sent  out  secret  instruc- 
tions to  Democratic  committees  throughout  the  de- 
batable ground,  adjuring  them  not  to  permit  Dem- 
ocrats in  their  districts  to  reply  to  these  requests 
for  information.  This  is  significant  as  showing  the 
condition  of  terror  to  which  the  Democrats  are  re- 
duced even  in  the  Middle  West,  Mr.  Bryan's 
chosen  battle-ground. 

But  there  is  still  another  striking  incident  to  show 
the  fear  under  which  the  Bryan  forces  are  laboring. 
Some  days  ago  Chairman  Hanna.  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  issued  what  has  now 
come  to  be  called  "the  American  flag  letter,"  in 
which  he  suggested  that  all  those  who  believed  in 
"  preserving  the  national  honor  "  should  hang  out 
the  United  Slates  banner  on  the  thirty-first  of 
October.  This  idea  is  an  admirable  one.  How 
impressive  would  be  the  spectacle  of  over  one-half 
the  population  of  this  vast  country  hanging  out  the 
stars  and  stripes  on  tbe  thirty-first  of  October  as  an 
indication  of  their  determination  to  vote  three  days 
later  for  the  ticket  which  would  in  their  judgment 
insure  the  preservation  of  the  national  credit,  the 
national  honor,  and  the  national  flag  untarnished. 
But  the  managers  of  the  Bryan  forces  feared  this 
spectacle.  They  foresaw  that  such  would  be  the 
billows  of  bunting  waving  over  the  American  con- 
tinent that  it  would  seem  as  if  there  were  no  Demo- 
crats left.  Therefore,  in  order  to  steal  the  Repub- 
lican thunder,  Mr.  Bryan  has  asked  his  followers 
also  to  display  the  flag  on  the  thirty-first  of  Octo- 
ber. 

Why  that  day,  we  ask  him  ?  There  are  plenty 
of  other  days  between  now  and  election.  If  Mr. 
Bryan  and  his  managers  do  not  fear  to  measure 
forces,  why  did  they  not  choose  tbe  thirtieth  of 
October  ?  The  Republicans  did  not  fear  to  meas- 
ure forces.  Mr.  Bryan  and  his  followers  have  de- 
termined to  hang  out  the  flag  on  the  Republican 
flag  day,  because  they  did  not  dare  to  have  a  flag 
day  of  their  own. 


John  J.  Valentine's  "  Money." 
There  has  been  such  a  lively  demand  for 
"  Money,"  the  pamphlet  in  which  John  J.  Valen- 
tine, president  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.,  has  gath- 
ered his  articles  on  financial  questions,  that  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  issue  a  third  edition  of  it. 
Its  clear  exposition  of  live  topics  has  been  accorded 
ready  recognition  by  thinking  men  all  over  the 
country  ;  the  Argonaut  has  itself  received  from 
Eastern  readers  requests  for  copies.  The  pam- 
phlet contains  essays  on  "The  Natural  Law  of 
Money,"  "  International  Bimetallism,"  "  Free  Sil- 
ver," and  "  Currency,"  and  a  number  of  articles 
on  "  The  Silver  Question  and  the  Hard  Times," 
which  Mr.  Valentine  has  contributed  to  the  press 
during  tbe  present  year,  the  most  recent  in  rhis 
third  edition  having  appeared  under  - 
ber  10,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


H.  C.  Bunner's  Magazine  Stories. 

The  latest  of  H.  C.  Bunner's  writings  to  be  pub- 
lished is  a  volume  of  short  stories,  which  will  be 
recognized  as  having  appeared  in  various  periodi- 
cals within  recent  years.  "  Love  in  Old  Cloathes  " 
gives  iis  name  to  the  volume.  It  is  a  pretty  tale 
ot  young  love  triumphing  over  a  family  feud,  and 
it  is  set  in  a  frame-work  of  quaint  English  and  old- 
fashioned  spelling.  "The  Red  Silk  Handker- 
chief" is  not  so  deft  a  piece  of  literary  workman- 
ship, but  it  is  more  genuinely  moving.  Horace's 
love-dreams  are  very  tenderly  told,  and  there  is 
nothing  finer  in  the  book  than  the  description  of 
his  race  to  save  the  train  from  wreckage.  The 
story,  too.  has  a  dramatic  climax  in  the  presence 
on  the  train  of  the  girl  he  loved  on  her  wedding 
journey.  Among  the  oiher  stories,  "  As  One  Hav- 
ing Authority "  is  noteworthy.  It  describes  a 
camp-meeting  episode  with  a  graphic  power  that 
calls  the  scene  up  vividly,  and  makes  it  difficult  to 
believe  the  incident  entirely  fictitious. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  Si.5°- 


A  Valuable  Hand-Book  for  Investors. 

"  American  Street  Railway  Investments."  a  sup- 
plement to  the  Street  Railway  Journal,  has  been 
published  for  1896.  This  annual  publication,  now 
commonly  referred  to  as  "The  Street  Railway 
Red  Book,"  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  hardly 
less  official  than  the  government  "Blue  Books." 
It  contains  the  financial  reports  of  nine  hundred 
and  twenty-seven  operating  companies,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  leased  companies,  and  three 
hundred  and  seven  new  corporations.  The  mu- 
nicipal statistics  of  nearly  seven  hundred  cities  and 
towns  have  been  carefully  revised  for  the  publica- 
tion by  the  mayors  and  other  officials,  and  direct 
information  has  been  received  from  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-six  railway  companies.  Of  the  re- 
maining companies,  one  hundred  and  fifty  reports 
have  been  made  up  from  official  sources,  and  ad- 
ditional information  has  been  received  from  many 
others.  All  the  information  in  the  manual  is  dated 
— varying  from  June  30,  1895,  to  May,  1896. 

The  principal  change  from  the  general  structure 
of  the  issue  of  last  year  is  the  presentation  of 
balance  sheets  in  such  form  that  the  same  item  can 
be  directly  compared  from  year  to  year  without 
the  necessity  for  reference  to  previous  editions. 
The  operating  statistics  are  given  for  four  years. 
A  general  index  to  street-railway  companies  is 
given  at  the  bick  of  the  book,  by  which  all  com- 
panies, and  particularly  inter-urban  lines  reaching 
several  cities,  can  be  found  more  easily  than  by  the 
general  alphabetical  arrangement  of  the  book. 
A  notable  feature  of  the  work  is  the  excellent 
railroad  maps,  of  which  there  are  more  than  two- 
sore. 

Published  by  the  Street  Railway  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Modern  Witchcraft  on  an  Imaginary  Isle. 

In  the  reaction  from  novels  of  realism  we  seem 
to  be  swinging  back  to  the  fairy  lore  which  once 
delighted  men's  minds,  t>ut  which  has  long  been 
relfgated  to  the  nursery.  "  The  Fearsome  Island," 
by  Albert  Kinross,  is  the  well-worn  tale  of  an  en- 
chanted castle,  and  though  it  is  given  with  a  mod- 
ern interpretation,  it  still  retains  a  juvenile  flavor. 
The  book  purports  to  be  the  narrative  of  a  master 
mariner  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  day,  who,  returning 
from  a  trading  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  is 
shipwrecked  on  a  strange  shore.  He  describes  the 
enchanted  castle  he  finds  there,  the  magic  arts  by 
which  its  portals  are  guarded,  the  baleful  spells  of 
the  evil  old  witch  who  dwells  in  the  turret  chamber. 
The  marvels  he  describes  prove  to  have  a  natural 
explanation.  They  are  the  work  of  a  Spanish  sci- 
entist in  advance  of  his  age,  who,  banished  for  his 
ewl  arts  from  his  own  country,  established  himself 
in  America  and  left  these  wonders  behind  him  at 
his  death,  guarded  by  his  daughter.  The  idea  is 
carried  out  with  a  fine  disregard  for  details,  but  it 
is  sufficiently  ingenious  to  justify  the  revival  of  an 
old  tale. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &.  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

An  Englishwoman's  Tales  of  the  West  Indies. 
"  A  Reluctant  Evangelist,"  by  Alice  Spinner, 
contains  a  number  of  stories  of  the  West  Indies, 
most  of  them  told  in  the  first  person,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  an  English  resident.  The  merit 
of  the  stories  lies  rather  in  the  freshness  of  the 
subject  than  in  any  originality  of  treatment.  The 
negro  population — black,  yellow,  and  brown — fig- 
ure largely  in  the  tales,  their  superstitions  being 
described,  their  manner  of  speech,  and  their  habits 
of  thought. 

The  title-story  glances  at  the  missionary  ques- 
tion. It  describes  the  misdirected  zeal  of  a  young 
English  dissenting  minister,  who  leaves  his  En- 
glish flock  and  goes  out  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the 
blacks.  They  want  none  of  his  doctrines,  being 
content  with  what  religion  they  already  possess. 
His  wife  fails  to  share  in  his  enthusiasm,  and,  in- 
dignant at  her  expatriation,  returns  to  England 
with  thei**  children.  And  he,  disliked  by  the  natives 
whom  he  has  come  to  convert,  ignorant  of  their 
-  intolerant  of  any  creed  but  his  own,  he 
:  -rabs  to  the  fever  and  dies,  conscious  that  his 


self-sacrifice  has  been  a  vain  one.  Though  the 
selfish  wife  is  made  the  central  figure  of  the  tale, 
the  young  missionary  is  more  interesting,  and  his 
fate  is  an  impressive  sermon  on  the  follies  com- 
mitted in  the  missionary  field. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Edraond  Bird's  "  Diary  of  a  Citizen  During  the 
Terror  "  has  been  translated  into  English  by  John 
de  Villiirs.  The  author  says  he  delved  so  deeply 
into  the  literature  of  the  period  of  the  terror  that 
he  almost  fancied  himself  a  contemporary.  He 
decided  that  the  only  way  10  rid  himself  of  these 
dark  visions  was  to  commit  them  10  paper  in  the 
form  of  a  diary. 

"The  Evolution  of  the  Art  of  Music,"  by  C. 
Hubert  H-  Parry,  is  the  last  new  volume  published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  the  International  Scientific 
Series. 

General  Thiebault,  in  his  recently  published 
memoirs,  gives  this  picture  of  General  Dumas, 
father  of  the  author  of  "  The  Three  Musketeers" 
— a  picture  that  may  afford  a  clew  to  the  original  Of 
D'Artagnan  : 

"  Under  Massena's  orders  was  another  general  of  divi- 
sion named  Dumas,  a  mulatto.  He  was  by  no  means 
without  talent,  and,  moreover,  one  of  the  bravest,  strong- 
est, and  most  active  men  whom  I  ever  saw.  His  reputation 
in  that  army  was  extraordinary  ;  scores  of  tales  were 
told  of  his  chivalrous  valor  and  his  athletic  force,  .  .  . 
Not  a  week  after  our  arrival,  being  a  long  way  to  the 
front  with  a  few  infantry.  General  Dumas  was  charged  by 
the  Austrian  cavalry.  Being  well  mounted,  it  was  easy 
enough  for  him  to  escape  ;  but  he  thought  first  of  his 
'men,  and,  without  dismounting,  he  caught  them  up  one 
by  one  with  one  hand  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck,  and 
threw  them,  arms  and  all,  over  a  thick,  quickset  hedge, 
which  covered  them.  His  men  in  safety,  he  made  a  dash 
alone  at  the  leading  troopers,  who  were  advancing  in 
skirmishing  order,  and  killed  every  one  upon  whom  he 
fell ;  he  completely  discomfited  them,  and  only  retired 
when  the  squadrons  came  up." 

Rebecca  Harding  Davis's  new  story,  "  Frances 
Waldeaux,"  is  to  be  published  serially  in  Harper's 
Bazar,  beginning  in  this  week's  issue. 

Signor  Arditi's  "Musical  Recollections"  are  to 
be  published  at  once.  The  English  text  has  been 
revised  by  the  Baroness  von  Zedliiz.  Arditi  has 
just  completed  his  fiftieth  year  as  an  operatic  con- 
ductor. 

"With  Fortune  Made"  is  the  title  of  Victor 
Cherbuliez's  new  novel,  in  the  press  of  Messrs. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Novelist  Barrie  is  pleased  with  his  American 
profits,  and,  comments  the  New  York  Evening 
World,  "  he  ought  to  be.  Since  the  international 
copyright  law  was  fixed  to  suit  them  and  their 
publishers,  English  novelists  are  about  the  only 
ones  who  have  any  American  profits." 

The  table  of  contents  for  Harper's  for  Novem- 
ber is  as  follows  : 

The  introductory  number  of  Poultney  Bigelow's  papers 
on  "  The  White  Man's  Africa";  the  second  installment 
of  Du  Maurier's  "The  Martian";  "First  President  of 
the  United  States,"  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson's  sixth 
and  final  paper  on  Washington  ;  "  Literary  Landmarks 
of  Florence,"  by  Laurence  Hutton  ;  "  The  Cuckoos  and 
the  Outwitted  Cowbird,"  by  the  late  William  Hamilton 
Gibson  ;  a  study  of  American  political  tendencies,  by 
Professor  Francis  N.Thorpe;  "The  Fish  of  M.  Quis- 
sard,"  by  Thomas  A.  Janvier;  "The  Next  Room,"  by 
Clifford  Carleton  ;  "  The  Making  of  a  Pessimist,"  by 
Mrs.  Alexander ;  "  The  Nemesis  of  Perkins,"  by  John 
Kendrick  Bangs;  "The  Goldsbury  Dilemma,"  by  Vic- 
toria Clement ;  and  the  usual  departments. 

Late  this  season  will  be  issued  in  London  an 
English  edition  of  "  The  Early  Correspondence  of 
Hans  von  Bulow,"  Miss  Constance  Bache  being  the 
translator. 

It  is  related  of  H.  C.  Bunner's  "  Love  in  Old 
Cloathes,"  which  is  written  in  Elizabethan  English, 
that  during  the  process  of  its  manufacture  one  con- 
scientious proof-reader  corrected  all  the  proofs  that 
came  his  way  into  good  modern  English. 

"The  Intriguers,"  by  John  D.  Barry,  is  the  latest 
issue  in  the  Appletons'  Town  and  Country  Library. 

Albert  C.  Vandam,  whose  volumes  of  Parisian 
recollections  have  aroused  much  discussion,  will 
publish  this  month  another  volume,  with  the  title, 
"  Undercurrents  of  the  Second  Empire." 

A  new  translation  of  Shakespeare  into  French, 
by  M.  Jules  Lermina,  with  illustrations  by  Robida, 
is  shortly  to  be  published  in  Paris.  It  will  be  ex- 
tremely literal,  the  translator's  intention  being  to 
enable  his  readers  to  read  Shakespeare  as  he  wrote, 
through  the  medium  of  another  language.  "  Ham- 
let "  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will  be  published 
first. 

V.  Gribayedoff  contributes  to  Harper's  Round 
Table  for  October  13th  an  article  on  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Turkish  soldier. 

Manley  M.  Gillam,  the  former  advertising  man- 
ager of  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co..  has  accepted  the 
position  of  business  manager  of  the  Cosmopolitan 
Magazine.  For  many  years  he  was  a  newspaper 
man  in  Philadelphia.  Engaged  by  John  Wana- 
maker  as  advertising  manager  of  the  large  Phila- 
delphia store,  he  made  a  reputation  as  a  skillful  ad- 
vertiser. About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Gillam  went  to 
New  York  as  advertising  manager  for  Hilton, 
Hughes  &  Co.,  which  position  he  filled  until  he 
became  general  manager  a  few  months  before  the 


failure  of  that  firm.  It  is  "but  just  to  say  that  Mr. 
Gillam  was  in  no  sense  responsible  for  the  failure. 
He  tried  to  save  a  wreck,  but  was  employed  too 
late. 

Henry  M.  Blossom,  Jr.,  the  author  of  "Check- 
ers," is  spending  the  winter  in  Germany,  where  it 
is  said  he  will  undertake  the  dramatization  of  his 
story. 

Science  was  established  in  1883  by  A.  Graham 
Bell,  who,  in  conjunction  with  Gardiner  G.  Hub- 
bard, spent  more  than  eighty  thousand  dollars  in 
sustaining  it  until  publication  was  suspended  in 
1894.  Later  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  agreed  to  appropriate  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  annually  toward  the  sup- 
port of  the  journal.  But  it  has  seemed  undesir- 
able to  continue  this  appropriation  for  the  present. 
Science  now  occupies  a  field  which  it  would  be  dis- 
creditable to  American  science  to  leave  unfilled. 


INTAGLIOS. 

The  Song  of  Pan. 
Mad  with  love,  and  laden 

With  immortal  pain. 
Pan  pursued  a  maiden — 

Pan,  the  god,  in  vain. 

For  when  Pan  had  nearly 
Touched  her,  wild  to  plead. 

She  was  gone— and  clearly 
In  her  place  a  reed  ! 

Long  the  god,  unwittiog, 
Through  the  valley  strayed, 

Then  at  last,  submitting. 
Cut  the  reed,  and  made. 

Deftly  fashioned,  seven 

Pipes,  and  poured  his  pain 
Unto  earth  and  heaven 

In  a  piercing  strain. 

So  with  god  and  poet ; 

Beauty  lures  them  on, 
Flies,  and  ere  they  know  it 

Like  a  wraith  is  gone. 

Then  they  seek  to  borrow 

Pleasure  still  from  wrong, 
And  with  smiling  sorrow 

Turn  it  to  a  song. 

— A  rehibald  Latttpman . 


What  Is  Life  Like? 

(A    RUMANIAN   FOLK-SONG.) 
What  is  Life  like  ?     Answer  me. 
Suppose  I  say  a  tree, 

Whose  boughs  are  broad  and  tall? 
'Tis  like  a  tree.     Ah,  me  ! 
For  a  wind  like  autumn's  shakes  its  boughs, 
And  makes  the  dead  leaves  fall — 
The  dead  leaves  fall,  and  fall  ! 

But  what  is  Life  like?    Answer  me. 
Suppose  I  say  the  Sea, 

Whose  billows  rise  and  roar  ? 
'Tis  like  the  Sea.     Ah,  me  ! 
For  its  billows  only  rise  to  fall 

In  spent  waves  on  the  shore — 
Poor  spent  waves  on  the  shore  ! 
— Ricftard  Henry  Stoddard  in  tlu  Independent. 

Swan  'White. 
White  of  skin  and  brown  of  hair, 
Her  footfall  wakens  the  sleepy  air — 

And  suddenly  sweet  and  strange  it  grows 
With  scent  of  lilac  and  thyme  and  rose. 

Forest  leaves  are  all  astir, 
Following  fitfully  after  her. 

Gold  forsaketh  the  prickly  whin, 

Though  not  for  a  month  comes  autumn  in. 

Under  the  touch  oi  her  wandering  feel, 
Grass  is  not  soft,  nor  woodruff  sweet  ; 

Under  the  cloud  of  her  fallen  bair. 
The  rose  in  her  breast  is  scarcely  fair  ; 

Not  a  flag-flower  keeps  its  grace. 

All  things  fade  when  they  see  her  face. 

Brown  of  hair  and  white  of  skin, 
Forest-ways  she  goes  wandering  in. 

And  nuts  grow  ripe  ere  the  gathering  time, 
And  the  bees  come  back  to  the  yellow  lime. 

What  is  her  kindred,  and  whence  comes  she, 
From  the  middle  earth  or  the  middle  sea? 

For  the  soul's  asleep  in  her  eyes  that  make 
The  spring  come  back  for  her  beauty's  sake. 

And  though  she  carries  not  sword  nor  spear, 
A  enrse  it  is  that  has  fallen  here — 

Curses  twain  we  knew  nothing  of — 
The  curse  of  beauty,  the  curse  of  love. 

— Nora  Hopper. 

Beware  the  Rogue. 
Deep  in  the  shadow  of  her  hazel  eyes, 
Waiting  to  capture  men,  Love  lurking  lies. 
Her  glances  are  the  arrows  of  his  bow, 
Wherewith  he  lays  unwary  victims  low ; 
And  she,  unused  to  Cupid's  artful  wiles, 
Unconscious  aids  his  purpose  by  her  smiles. 
And  knows  not,  as  her  smiles  and  glances  dart, 
What  anguish  these  may  bring  to  many  a  heart. 

Ah  I  hapless  maiden,  innocently  gay, 

No  presage  of  the  future  breeds  dismay  ; 

She  does  not  know  how  soon  the  treacherous  guest 

Will  make  her  heart  the  haven  of  unrest. 

Ungrateful  Cupid  !     Soon  from  her  hell  fly, 

And  seek  a  refuge  in  some  lover's  eye. 

Then  from  that  point  of  vantage,  aim  a  dart 

To  pierce  and  agonize  her  maiden  heart. 

— Tho/uas  Dunn  English  in  September  Harper's. 
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There  is  a  "com- 
fortable feeling"  that 
comes  after  a  bath 
with  Ivory  Soap. 
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D.    APPLETON  &    CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


Alterations  of   Personality. 

By  Alfred  Binet.  Translated  by  Helen 
Green  Baldwin,  with  Preface  by  Prof. 
J.  Mark  Baldwin.     i2mo.    Cloth,  $1  50. 

This  valuable  work,  now  for  the  first  time  ac- 
cessible in  English,  shoud  have  a  wide  reading  by 
educated  persons  who  wish  to  know  the  sort  of  ex- 
periments the  ps>choloKists  and  medical  men  are 
making  in  this  extraordinary  department  of  investi- 
gation. The  work  has  been  welcomed  as  an  au- 
thoritative statement  of  the  best  results  by  one  of 
the  investigators  who  had  rione  n.uch  to  discover 
them.  M.  Binet  s  moderation  of  statement  and 
clearness  of  view  will  commend  the  book  to  all  those 
who  value  the  scientific  qualities. 

The    Evolution   of  the  Art 
of  Music. 

By  C.  Hubert  H.  Parry,  D.  L.  C,  M.  A.,  etc. 
Vol.  76,  International  Scientific  Series. 
121110.     Cloth,  Si. 75. 

Dr.  Parry's  high  rank  among  modern  writers 
upon  music  assures  to  this  book  a  cordial  welcome. 
It  was  first  published  as  "The  Art  of  Music."  in 
octavo  form.  The  title  of  this  revised  edition 
has  been  slightly  amplified,  with  a  view  of  suggest- 
ing the  intention  of  tbe  work  more  tffeclually. 

The  Intriguers. 

By  John  D.  Barry.  No.  203,  Town  and 
Country  Library,  izmo.  Paper,  50  cents  ; 
cloth,  $1  00. 

Mr.  Barry's  book  is  pre-eminently  readable, 
elastic  in  style,  acute  in  character  study,  touched 
by  a  charming  humor,  and  varied  by  changes  of 
scene  which  include  social  life  in  England  as  well 
as  in  this  country.  The  popularity  of  this  inter- 
national novel  may  be  confidently  counted  upon. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers*  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlu  publishers. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years  proves  its  superiority.    Classes 
resumed  August  3.  1806. 
MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A..  Principal. 
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BOOKS  FREE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
Mention  age  and   kind   of  hooks  desired.     Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vinceanes  Ave.,  Chicago. 


Reduced    Prices. 

100  CARDS  from  your  plate $1.00. 

Finest  card.     Former  price  hy  all  dealers,  $1.50. 

100  CARDS  from  your  plate 75c. 

Regular  price  heretofore,  $1.00. 

Wedding  Invitations,  Monogram  and  Address 

On  your  notepapers  at  great  reduction. 

hahtwellTmitohell  &  WILLIS, 

Successors  to  Dodge  Bros. 
325  POST  ST.  107  MONTGOMERY  ST. 

Near  Stockton.  Formerly  Beach's. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Frank  Stockton's  Latest  Story. 

In  a  short  story  Frank  Stockton  once  humorously 
satirized  an  author's  inability  to  keep  up  to  the 
standard  of  his  best  writings,  and  probably  he  was 
the  first  to  perceive  that  "  Mrs.  Cliff's  Yacht"  is 
hardly  equal  to  the  work  whose  sequel  it  is.  In 
"  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn."  Mr.  Stockton 
struck  a  new  lead.  Among  books  of  adventure  it 
is  unique,  for  while  it  is  as  absorbing  as  the  best  of 
them,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a  delightful  satire  on 
this  class  of  fiction. 

"  Mrs.  Cliffs  Yacht"  continues  the  adventures  of 
the  gToup  that  took  part  in  that  inimitable  yarn, 
but  it  has  more  the  air  of  being  written  to  order 
than  of  being  the'spontaneous  outpouring  of  a  fer- 
tile fancy.  It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  diverting  tale, 
written  with  the  same  piquant  mingling  of  the  im- 
possible with  the  soberest  of  matter-of-fact  details. 
Mrs.  Cliff  herself,  who  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
stage,  belongs  to  a  type  which  Frank  Stockton 
treats  of  with  especial  unction.  She  is  a  brisk,  en- 
ergetic woman  of  fifty  or  thereabouts,  strictly 
domestic  in  her  bent  of  mind,  and  full  of  unfailing 
resource  against  the  most  surprising  reverses.  Her 
way  of  enjoying  the  four  millions  which  constitutes 
her  share  of  the  treasure  is  quite  untrammeled  by 
conventionalities,  and  the  yachting  cruise  she  under- 
takes, with  twelve  ministers  of  the  synod  acting  as 
crew,  is  surely  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  sea- 
voyages. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The    Boston  "Transcript's"  Listener  in    Covers. 

Two  little  volumes,  "  The  Listener  in  the  Town  " 
and  "The  Listener  in  the  Country,"  contain  a 
series  of  graceful  essays  by  Joseph  Edgar  Cham- 
berlin  which  have  a  pleasant  individuality  about 
them.  They  run  through  a  range  of  topics  such 
as  suggest  themselves  to  one  who  moves  about  in 
city  or  country,  frankly  observant  of  all  that  goes 
on  about  him  and  gifted  with  the  power  of  setting 
down  his  thoughts  in  an  interesting  flow  of  easy 
chat. 

He  watches  the  people  about  him  in  the  streets, 
on  the  trains,  in  all  the  nooks  and  corners  of  a 
great  city,  and  weaves  fancies  concerning  them  ; 
and  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the  country  acquire 
freshness  from  the  keenness  of  his  own  pleasure 
in  them.  Bird-calls  and  spring-blooms,  winter 
storms  and  summer  days,  and  all  the  varying  as- 
pects of  nature  are  discoursed  upon  with  a  fine 
flow  of  spontaneous  utterance.  These  talks  of 
country  surroundings  have  a  freshness  which  is  not 
always  present  in  the  "  Humanity  Studies,"  with 
their  occasionally  hackneyed  themes.  Most  enter- 
taining of  all,  however,  are  the  desultory  papers 
grouped  under  the  heading  "  Some  Vain  Notions 
and  Mental  Curiosities."  These  are  gayer  in  tem- 
per, with  some  odd  and  amusing  conceits  to 
lighten  them  still  further. 

Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Boston  ;  price, 
75  cents  per  volume. 


Crockett  Awheel  in  Wales. 
1  A  child's  book  for  children,  for  women,  and  for 
men,"  S.  R.  Crockett  calls  "  Sweetheart  Travelers," 
and  the  book  is  indeed  one  which  children  lovers 
of  all  ages  must  appreciate.  Sweetheart,  the  light- 
hearted  little  heroine,  is  a  child  of  four,  and  her 
fellow-traveler  is  no  other  than  Mr.  Crockett  him- 
self, scarcely  disguised  under  the  name  of  "Mr. 
Father."  Mounted  together  on  a  tricycle,  the  little 
maid  in  front  in  scarlet  coat  and  cap,  with  yellow 
curls  a-flying,  the  two  explore  the  pleasant  Welsh 
country,  and  taste  the  joys  of  open  air  and  sunshine 
and  varying  scenes  in  closest,  sweetest  comrade- 
ship. 

Sweetheart  is  no  silent  companion.  She  prattles 
every  wandering  thought  and  shares  every  joy. 
•  To  spend  a  day  with  her  in  the  open  air  is  to  get 
a  glimpse  into  a  sinless  paradise,"  says  her  loving 
father ;  and  these  intimate  chronicles  of  their 
walks,  and  talks,  and  rides  together,  of  those  days 
of  "  that  deep  summer-time  by  brookside  and 
meadow  or  high  upon  the  cliffy  corn-lands  which 
look  so  quietly  out  upon  the  rushing  tides  of  Sol- 
way  "  are  good  to  read  for  the  glimpse  they  give 
into  some  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  joys  of  life. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.75. 


Eugene  Field's  Last  Books. 

Three  more  volumes  by  Eugene  Field  are  added 
to  the  list  of  his  published  works.  Two  of  these, 
'  The  Holy  Cross  and  Other  Tales  "  and  "  Second 
Book  of  Tales,"  contain  many  stories  which  have 
hitherto  remained  unpublished  in  book-form  ;  and 
the  third,  "  Songs  and  Other  Verse,"  is  a  collection 
of  poems  which  also  appear  for  the  first  time  in 
book- form. 

In  reading  over  these  scattered  writings,  diverse 
in  theme  as  in  manner  and  representative  both  of 
Mr.  Field's  earlier  and  later  work,  an  intimacy  is  ac- 
quired with  the  sunny  temperament  of  the  man,  with 
'  the  genial  charm  of  his  personality  and  the  versa- 
tility of  his  gifts,  such  as  can  be  gained  from  no 
one  book.  His  limitations,  too,  are  obvious.  He 
was  no  genius.  He  wrote  nothing  great.  The 
hand  of  the  journalist  rather  than  of  the  man  of 
letters  is  often  apparent,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 


match  the  best  of  his  tales  with  others  equally  good 
by  writers  of  less  note.  But  the  buoyancy  of  his 
nature  and  that  warm  human  heart  of  his  bring 
him  somehow  close  to  his  readers,  and  are  impor- 
tant factors  in  his  popularity. 

A  love  for  children,  which  taught  him  how  to 
reach  their  hearts,  overflows  in  many  of  the  tales, 
and,  indeed,  there  are  enough  children's  stories 
alone  to  make  a  volume.  There  are  humorous 
sketches  without  number,  now  whimsical  and  dry, 
now  overflowing  with  fun,  as  in  "  '  Die  Walkiire  ■ 
und  der  Boomerangelungen,"  where  Wagner's 
masterpiece  is  gayly  satirized.  '*  The  Werewolf  " 
is  a  disappointment.  It  is  laboriously  polished  into 
a  kind  of  negaiiveness.  Far  belter  is  that  tender 
tale  of  homely  joys  and  sorrows,  "  The  'Jinin' 
Farms,"  which  one  reads  with  a  wave  of  warm 
feeling. 

Among  the  rhymes,  there  are  several  which  have 
already  become  favorites,  despite  a  hitherto  wan- 
dering existence  ;  and  though  there  is  a  fair  show- 
ing of  mediocre  verse,  as  is  to  be  expected  of  a 
busy  man  who  seldom  left  his  desk,  the  volume  as 
a  whole  is  a  very  attractive  one,  full  of  that  gay 
spontaneity  which  is  the  charm  of  Eugene  Field's 
verse. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25  per  volume. 

A  Mysterious  Widow  in  Society. 

"  The  Violet,"  by  Julia  Magruder,  is  the  sobriquet 
of  a  beautiful  young  woman  with  a  mysterious 
past  who  becomes  chaperon  to  a  New  York 
debutante.  She  always  wears  a  bunch  of  her 
favorite  flowers  and  an  air  of  gentle  melancholy, 
and  we  presently  discover  that  she  is  a  widow 
whose  unhappy  marriage  has  forever  steeled  her 
against  matrimony.  The  New  York  Four  Hun- 
dred fall  at  her  feet  and  vie  with  each  other  in  vain 
efforts  to  lure  her  into  society,  and  a  colossally  rich 
lover  promptly  appears.  While  he  wooes  her  from 
her  resolve  we  float  in  an  atmosphere  of  girls  and 
gowns,  lovers,  weddings,  and  afternoon  teas.  The 
Violet  herself  appears  in  a  series  of  appropriate 
costumes,  winding  up  with  an  apotheosis  of  white 
crepe  with  Grecian  drapery  and  white  violets.  In 
this  she  looks  "  a  nymph,  a  siren,  an  enchantress," 
and  the  love  scene  which  accompanies  the  gown  is 
in  a  vein  of  gushing  romance  which  matches  it 
perfectly. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


New  Publications. 
A  tale  of   the  frontier,    "  Shod  With   Silence," 
written  by  Edward  S.  Ellis,  has  been  published  by 
Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Charlotte  M.  Yonge's  new  book,  "The  Ward- 
ship of  Steepcoombe,"  is  a  sketch  of  the  troublous- 
times  of  Richard  the  Second,  when  church  hie- 
rarchy and  feudal  system  were  in  the  throes  of  dis- 
solution. It  is  illustrated  by  W.  S.  Stacey.  Pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

J.  M.  Barrie's  "Window  in  Thrums"  has  been 
republished  from  new  plates  ;  but  the  edition  is 
especially  distinguished  by  some  seventy  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  taken  expressly  for  it  by 
Clifton  Johnson.  There  is  a  glossary  of  the 
Scottish  dialect.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

The  long  and  bloody  feud  between  the  houses  of 
Orleans  and  Burgundy,  from  its  commencement 
up  to  Agincourt,  was  selected  by  G.  A.  Henty  as 
the  field  upon  which  to  sketch  "  At  Agincourt,"  his 
new  story  of  ancient  chivalry.  It  is  illustrated  by 
Wal.  Paget.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  Si. 50. 

A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan's "  Science  Sketches  "  has  been  issued.  Eight 
of  the  articles  are  the  same  as  when  printed  in 
1887,  but  for  certain  others  of  the  first  edition  the 
accounts  of  "  Agassiz  at  Penikese,"  "  The  Fate  of 
Iciodorum,"  "  The  Story  of  a  Strange  Land,"  and 
"  How  the  Trout  Came  to  California,"  have  been 
substituted.  Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Rick  Dale  :  A  Tale  of  the  Northwest  Coast" 
is  another  of  Kirk  Munroe's  stories  for  boys.  Its 
young  hero  is  a  lad  who  runs  away  from  his  tutor 
while  at  Victoria  in  the  course  of  a  tour  of  the 
world,  and,  joining  fortunes  with  a  levanted  cabin- 
boy,  meets  with  many  adventures  among  the  In- 
dians, hunters,  and  lumbermen  of  the  British 
North-West.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Three  new  books  have  been  issued  in  the  Eclectic 
School  Reading  Series :  "  Fifty  Famous  Stories 
Retold,"  by  James  Baldwin,  illustrated,  price,  35 
cents;  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  edited  by  Kate  Ste- 
phens, illustrated,  price,  50  cents  ;  and  "  The  Story 
of  Greece,"  by  H.  A.  Guerber,  illustrated,  price, 
60  cents.  C.  L.  Syms's  "  Second  Year  in  French  " 
has  also  been  issued  ;  price,  $1.00.  Published  by 
the  American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

The  International  Scientific  Series  has  been 
augmented  by  the  publication  of  "  The  Evolution 
of  the  Art  of  Music,"  written  by  C.  Hubert  H. 
Parry.  Its  appearance  was  delayed  by  the  necessity 
of  exploring  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of  data 


about  the  music  of  savages,  folk-music,  and  that  of 
mediaeval  times.  The  latter  half  of  the  book  con- 
siders the  many  forms  of  modern  music  and  its 
tendencies.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  Si. 75. 

A  life  of  "  William  Henry  Seward,"  by  Thornton 
Kirk  land  Lothrop.  has  been  added  to  the  American 
Statesmen  Series.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  and 
concise  review  of  his  career,  and  throws  an  inter- 
esting sidelight  on  many  important  incidents  of 
American  history  in  which  he  played  an  important 
part.  Among  these  are  the  Compromise  Resolu- 
tions, the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  the 
struggle  for  Kansas,  and  the  Civil  War.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
Si.25. 

E.  W.  Hornung  is  a  skillful  story-teller,  and  his 
"  The  Rogue's  March  "  is  unflagging  in  its  interest, 
though  the  plot  as  a  whole  is  far  from  being  a  new 
one.  The  lime  is  somewhere  in  the  '3o's.  and  the 
story  is  that  of  a  man  tried  for  a  crime  he  did  not 
commit  and  sent  out  to  Australia  as  a  convict,  there 
to  have  his  nature  blackened  by  the  horrors  of  the 
life.  Il  is.  however,  less  sombre  in  tone  than  the 
average  story  of  this  kind,  with  more  variety  in  the 
details,  with  a  skillful  surprise  to  give  it  zest,  and, 
moreover,  with  a  cheerful  ending.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1-50. 

"  Briefs  for  Debate,"  by  W.  Da  Bois  Brookings 
and  Ralph  Curtis  Ringwalt,  is  a  useful  Utile  book 
intended  to  furnish  a  text-book  for  formal  courses 
in  public  speaking  and  discussion,  to  provide  a 
manual  for  literary  and  debating  societies,  and 
to  give  the  ordinary  worker,  not  a  specialist  in 
the  subjects  treated,  suggestion  and  assistance.  It 
begins  with  an  introductory  chapter  on  "  The  Art 
of  Debate,"  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  and  then 
proceeds  to  give  briefs  for  debate  on  political, 
economic,  sociological,  and  miscellaneous  topics". 
Published  by  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

George  du  Mauner. 
Passed  from  earth.  October  8,  i8gb. 
As  Bordermen  who  mourn  their  fallen  chief 
Stand  mate  and  still  beside  the  sombre  bier. 
Grieving  that  Life  shonld  spend  its  sanny  cheer 
In  deeds  too  quickly  done,  in  day  too  brief, 
So  we,  amid  the  freshness  of  our  grief, 

Dwell  long  and  deeply  on  this  memory  dear, 
The  artist's  strength,  the  manliness  sincere, 
The  woman's  tenderness,  the  child's  belief 

And  we  have  faith  that  somewhere  in  the  choice 
And  starry  spaces  it  shall  be  our  part 

To  cherish  still  the  presence  as  of  old, 
To  hear  the  music  of  the  kindly  voice, 
And  feel  the  pulsing  of  the  poet  heart, 

Telling  the  stories  that  are  yet  ur. told. 

—William  CoSnt-me  Husted. 
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It  must  have  been  the  story  of  Tito  and  Baldassarre 
that  induced  Mr.  Barron  to  make  a  play  out  of 
"  Romola."  Of  other  drama  there  is  nothing  in 
the  book.  "  Romola,"  the  novel,  v.as  a  magnificent 
failure.  George  Eliot  had  not  that  transforming, 
fiery  louch  which  could  revivify  the  dead  past  and 
make  it  throb  with  the  passions  of  the  living.  Her 
mediaeval  novel  is  as  lifeless  as  the  musty  records 
from  which  she  dug  her  material.  The  sense  of 
historical  responsibility  weighed  down  and  over- 
whelmed her  imagination.  Only  in  the  story  of 
Tito.  Tessa,  and  Baldassarre  did  she  rise  above  the 
mass  of  cumbering  material  and  become  once  more 
a  great  romancer,  speaking  with  the  tongue  of  men 
and  angels. 

The  whole  Romola  part  of  the  book  is  cold  and 
dry.  It  was  not  only  the  usual  failure  to  make  the 
ideal  woman  who  would  be  humanly  charming  and 
humanly  noble,  but  it  was  the  double  failure  of 
putting  this  rare  creature  in  an  antique  environ- 
ment  amid  unfamiliar  conditions.  It  was  a  vaguely 
grand  conception,  a  dim  ideal  of  something  haunt- 
ingly  beautiful.  In  the  dark  silence  of  his  molder- 
ing  palace,  the  old  blind  scholar  lives  laborious 
days  with  his  daughter,  a  lily  among  the  roses  of 
Florence.  They  are  patricians,  of  a  cast  that  was 
one  of  the  most  splendid  of  the  world's  history. 
Among  the  noble  daughters  of  Florence,  Romola, 
last  survivor  of  the  ruined  but  ancient  house  of 
Bardi.wasas  the  Madonna  among  the  goddesses 
of  the  Roman  worship  In  her  richly  sombre  vest- 
ments, she  moved  with  a  pensive  grace.  Through 
the  dusk  of  the  shadowy  library  her  golden  hair 
shone  with  the  lustre  of  an  aureole,  and  the  proud 
beauty  of  her  face  was  softened  by  the  calm  of  a 
soul  at  peace. 

This  woman  of  dreams  and  ideals  has  been 
translated  from  the  book  to  the  stage.  She  is  the 
wbite-souled  star  of  old  Bardi's  home  and  of  Tito's 
love.  Her  entrance  is  typical  of  bow  the  dramatist 
desired  the  character  to  be  treated  and  viewed. 
Leading  her  blind  father  by  the  hand,  she  enters, 
walking  slowly,  her  arms  full  of  lilies.  Sombre 
black  robes  envelop  her  ;  a  chain  of  pearls  about 
her  throat  and  the  thick  curls  of  her  yellow  hair 
falling  on  her  shoulders  are  her  only  ornaments. 
She  has  a  Madonna-like  suggestion,  partly  from 
the  association  of  ideas  between  Holy  Mary  and 
Annunciation  lilies,  and  partly  from  the  manner  in 
which  her  hair  parts  and  falls  away  from  a  brow  as 
candidly  smooth  and  broad  as  any  given  by  the 
painters  of  the  Middle  Age  to  the  Madonnas  of 
their  inspired  piety.  As  she  nears  Tito  she  looks 
up,  and  her  eyes  fall  upon  his  falsely  beautiful 
face.  She  starts  ;  some  of  the  lilies  fall.  A  look 
has  been  interchanged  which  is  their  Kismet. 

There  is  more  chance  to  make  a  saint-like  figure 
interesting  on  the  stage  than  in  a  book.  Romola, 
left  entirely  to  George  Eliot,  is  a  woman  devoid  of 
charm,  of  interest,  of  that  great  power  which 
attracts  and  inspires  love.  Romola,  acted  on  the 
stage  by  Julia  Marlowe-Taber,  is  still  saint-like, 
but  is  also  human.  Through  the  medium  of  the 
actress's  art,  the  figure  of  old  Bardi's  daughter  at 
last  lives.  The  marble  immobility  of  the  writer's 
heroine  is  stirred  and  moved  and  broken  by  the 
life  breathed  into  her  by  the  player.  So  might  the 
white  Galatea  have  flushed  and  sighed  and  awak- 
ened when  the  voice  of  the  gods  broke  the  spell  of 
her  sleep. 

The  Romola  of  Monday  night  is  not  so  grand  a 
woman  as  the  Romola  we  have  read  of.  She  was 
not  the  splendid  image  of  lofty  virtue  and  decorum 
that  first  enslaved  Tito's  errant  fancy.  She  was  a 
softer,  sweeter  creature,  a  little  woman,  very  young, 
with  tender  ways  and  gentle  glimpses  of  light- 
hearted  gayety  to  lighten  the  gloom  of  the  great 
library.  She  had  the  soft  imperiousness  of  the  only 
child,  the  winning  candor  of  one  who  has  met  with 
nothing  but  love.  In  the  studious  quietude  of  the 
Bardi  palace  she  has  grown  up  to  be  gTave  and 
thoughtful  beyond  her  years.  Suspicion  has  never 
cast  a  shadow  on  her  clear  spirit.  From  the  shelter 
of  the  loggia  or  the  fragrant  spaces  of  the  garden, 
she  has  looked  out  on  the  world  beyond  with  inno- 
cent, questioning  eyes  that  have  seen  only  the 
shining,  summer  side  of  life. 

When  the  fairy  prince  comes  and  courts  her  in 
the  richly  tinted  twilight  of  the  quiet  palace,  her 
heart  opens  like  a  rose  in  the  sun,  and  she  gives 
her  love  splendidly  and  unreservedly,  with  too 
much  trust  and  tenderness  for  coquetry.  The  little 
glimpse  of  love-making  in  the  second  act  is  very 
&3icate  and  fine.  The  spontaneity,  the  candor 
and  simplicity  of  the  scene  were  enchantingly 
genuine.  The  picture  of  this  beautiful  boy  and 
girl  exchanging  their  vows  in  the  mediaeval  splen- 


dor of  the  rich,  dim  room  was  one  of  poetic  and 

sensitive  charm.     There  is  no  other  actress  on  the 

stage  who  seems  to  have  this  power  of  enacting  the 

freshness  and  delicacy  of  a  young  girl.     To  Mrs. 

Taber  alone  belongs  that  exquisite  art  which  can 

;  shadow   forth  the   innocent  secrets  of  a  maiden's 

i  heart.     She  is  the  only  actress  now  on  our  stage 

who  could  play  "  Mile,  de  la  Siegliere,"  that  great 

test  part  of    the   woman-player    who   boasts    her 

ability  to  act  the  ideal  jeurte  fille.     Why  does  she 

1  not  try  it  ? 

The  "  strong  scene  "in  "  Romola  "  is,  of  course, 
the  banquet  scene.  Mrs.  Taber 's  art  does  not  in- 
clude a  weakness  for  sudden  "strong  scenes," 
where  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  shuddering  climax. 
She  has  no  respect  for  dramatic  points  or  madly 
telling  sentences.  Her  idea  of  a  part  is  still,  as  n 
always  has  been,  a  character  study  taken  in  i is  en- 
tirety. Great  moments  come  only  as  they  would 
come  with  that  character.  Her  scene  of  denuncia- 
tion of  Tito  is  intense,  but  quiet.  Women  of  the 
Romola  breed  do  not  rail.  The  force,  however,  of 
the  scene  was  much  impaired  by  the  fact  that 
it  followed  the  passionately  pathetic  episode  of 
Batdassarre's  failure  to  establish  his  identity  by  the 
translation  of  Homer.  After  that  infinitely  tragic 
situation,  after  the  picture  of  the  old  man's  bewild- 
dered  despair  and  Tito's  mocking  triumph,  one  has 
but  little  sympathy  for  Romola'sunhappiness  about 
the  sale  of  the  library. 

Toward  the  end  her  character  drops  into  much 
the  same  position  of  cold  and  uninteresting  sub- 
jectivity that  it  does  in  the  novel.  This  is  one  of 
the  faults  of  the  play.  It  follows  the  novel  too 
closely.  No  one  can  make  a  good  drama  exactly 
on  the  same  lines  as  a  book  has  been  made.  They 
are  two  different  kinds  of  structure,  and  ibey  have 
to  be  built  in  two  different  kinds  of  ways.  The 
play  should  end  with  the  killing  of  Tito.  The 
scene  called  an  epilogue  is  that  sort  of  tying  up  of 
loose  strings  in  which  nobody  takes  an  interest. 
The  vivid  attraction  of  the  performance  dies  with 
Tito.  The  epilogue  tells  nothing.  Romola  takes 
care  of  Tessa  and  her  son,  and  the  passing  bell 
sounds  for  Savonarola,  who  is  just  as  shadowy  a 
person  in  the  play  as  in  the  book.  In  fact,  he 
could  be  dispensed  with  altogether  without  any 
damage  being  done.  His  sole  ration  d'etre  ap- 
pears to  be  that  the  passing  bell  may  ring  for  him. 

The  great  interest  of  the  drama,  as  it  was  also  in 
the  novel,  centres  about  Tito.  Tito  was  one  of 
George  Eliot's  greatest  creations.  He  was  drawn 
by  a  master  hand.  Where  her  touch  upon  the 
woman  was  weak  and  faulty,  upon  the  man  it  was 
strong  and  unswerving,  drawing  him  with  a  life-like 
and  almost  awful  fidelity.  There  is  only  one  figure 
in  literature  that  compares  with  him  in  the  masterly 
force  of  bis  delineation.  This  is  Balzac's  Lucien 
de  Rubempr6,  an  exactly  similar  character,  de- 
picted under  an  exactly  similar  process  of  gradual 
mora]  deterioration  in  the  whirlpool  of  a  great 
city.  Tito  bad  the  same  classic  beauty,  the  same 
gay  suavity  of  address,  the  same  desire  for  and  in- 
tention to  lead  a  better  life,  the  same  rottenness  of 
fibre  and  cowardice  of  soul. 

To  depict  such  a  character  in  a  drama  is  im- 
possible. The  slow  process  of  moral  decay  can 
not  be  even  suggested  in  the  rapid  rush  of  a 
drama.  Therefore  we  see  Tito  at  the  very  start 
stamped  with  the  seal  of  craft  and  duplicity.  To 
Robert  Taber  belongs  the  greatest  praise  for  his 
success  in  handling  this  extremely  complex  char- 
acter, which  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  depict  as  he 
knows  that  his  auditors  have  before  their  eyes  the 
brilliant  and  intricate  Tito  of  the  novel.  Under 
these  circumstances  his  success  is  remarkable. 
He  gives  a  vivid  impression  of  the  attraction  of 
Tito — the  attraction  of  an  almost  feminine  beauty, 
of  a  sweetness  and  charm  of  manner  which  had  in 
it  the  timidity  and  craftiness  of  a  man  who  wins 
through  a  soft  servility,  like  a  woman.  The  cow- 
ardice of  the  beautiful  Greek,  the  fear  of  pain,  of 
discomfort,  of  death,  are  strongly  accentuated. 
These  were  the  fears  that  drove  Tito  on  his  down- 
ward course  with  such  headlong  rapidity.  He  was 
a  man  who  loved  life  and  its  joys,  as  his  pagan  fore- 
fathers had  done,  but  not  with  their  sweeping 
challenge  to  fate  and  the  gods.  Centuries  of  luxury 
had  robbed  him  of  their  bravery,  and  left  only  their 
innate  love  of  pleasure  and  innate  dread  of  pain. 

It  is  the  story  of  Tito  that  the  audience  follows. 
Romola,  Tessa,  Baldassarre,  are  only  interesting  as 
they  come  inside  the  circle  of  Tito's  influence. 
The  great  thread  is  not  that  of  Romola  and  her 
husband,  but  of  Baldasarre  and  his  son.  This,  in 
book  and  play  alike,  is  the  core  of  interest.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  the  intensely  dramatic  situation  of 
the  meeting  at  the  banquet  should  have  had  its 
edge  blunted  by  the  previous  meeting  of  Baldassarre 
and  Tito  in  the  act  preceding.  This  is  one  of  those 
amateurish  defects  of  which  the  play  is  full.  The 
father  and  son  meet,  fight,  and  threaten  in  the  hut 
of  Tessa.  It  is  a  powerful  scene,  one  of  the  best 
in  the  piece,  but  it  robs  the  banquet  act,  with  its 
background  of  a  walled  and  stately  Italian  garden 
and  its  table  lit  with  trembling  tapers,  of  most  of  its 
interest.  The  appearance  of  Baldassarre,  unkempt, 
ragged,  and  half  dazed,  at  the  magnificent  feast  in 
the  garden  of  the  Bardi  palace,  ought  to  be  the 
great  scene  in  the  drama,  as  it  is  in  the  book. 

A  separate  article  might  be  written  on  the  really 
beautiful  setting  of  this  play.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  pieces  we  have  seBn  since  Henry 


Irving  was  here.  If  our  American  companies  are 
going  to  set  their  dramas  not  only  with  this  rich- 
ness but  with  this  historical  accuracy,  we  need 
not  fetch  out  so  many  companies  from  Europe  to 
show  us  how  to  paint  our  scenery  and  dress  our 
actors.  The  costuming  of  Robert  Taber  alone  is 
so  picturesque,  so  much  superior  to  anything  we 
see  in  the  traveling  troupes  that  wend  their  way 
out  here,  that  we  feel  as  if  we  had  been  attending 
the  performance  of  some  foreign  players  who 
knew  how  to  dress  a  costume  play  accurately  and 
handsomely. 

■  ■m  • 

The  Ravin'  of  Bryan. 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  as  I  pondered, 
weak  and  weary,  in  a  state  of  August  stupor  on 
my  quiet  chamber  floor  ;  while  I  drowsed  there,  on 
the  night  air,  came  a  voice  from  out  the  Some- 
where, penetrating,  silence-breaking,  shaking  ail 
my  chamber  floor.  'Twas  The  Bryan,  William 
Bryan,  shaking  thus  my  chamber  floor — talking, 
talking  evermore. 

"  Bryan,"  said  I,  quite  emphatic,  "  Populist  or 
Democraiic,  whether  Fate  or  silver  miners  sent 
thee  to  my  chamber  floor  ;  dost  thou  think  that  I 
am  daunted  at  thy  red  flag,  ever  flaunted,  o'er  this 
land  by  silver  haunted  ?  Tell  me  truly,  I  implore 
— is  there  money  in  it  for  you  ?  Tell  me — tell  me, 
I  implore. 

"  Bryan,"  said  I,  "  thing  of  talking,  who  through 
West  and  East  is  stalking— by  the  rhetoric  that 
thou  lovest,  by  the  talk  thou  dost  adore — tell  this 
land  with  parties  laden  if  within  that  distant 
Aidenn  which  you  promise  us,  prosperity,  like 
silver,  is  galore — will  our  money  be  more  plenty — 
do  we  work  eight  hours  or  twenty — tell  us,  Bryan, 
William  Bryan— will  our  hard  times  then  be  o'er?" 
Did  be  answer  ?     Nevermore. 

And  The  Bryan,  never  weary,  through  the  day 
and  darkness  dreary,  still  is  talking,  talking  non- 
sense never  nation  beard  before  ;  pours  his  fallacies 
outflowing  as  he  travels,  eastward  going,  o'er  the 
waste  of  Western  prairies  to  the  wave  -  washed 
Jersey  shore,  in  a  grand,  triumphal  progress  to  the 
open  White  House  door.  Will  he  enter?  Never- 
more.— Glens  Falls  Ti?nes. 
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Next  Week.  Monday,  October  26th.     Second  Week   of 
Julia  Marlowe-Taber  and  Robert  Taber, 

Assisted  By  a  Company  of  Sterling  Players, 

Monday.   Tuesday,   and    Saturday   Nighls,    Romeo 

and    Juliet.     Wednesday  and   Thursday.  Twelfth 

Night.       Friday,    Much    Ado   About  Nothing. 

Saturday  Matinee,  As  You  Like  It. 

Thiid  and  Last  Week The  I,ove  Chase 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlander.  Gottxob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Commencing    Monday,  October  26th.     Engagement   for 
Two  Weeks.     The  Season's  Pronounced  Success. 

The  Delightful  Comedy-Drama, 
-:-    TENNESSEE'S     PARDNER     -:- 

Suggested  by  Bret  Harte's  Exquisite  Romance  of  Laugh- 
ter and  Tears.     Management  of  Arthur  C.  Alston. 

November  9th Corinne 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Next  Friday  Aft.,  Oct.  30th,  3:16  P.  M. 

SECOND  H1HRICHS-BEEL  SYMPHONY  CONCERT 

ANOTHER   GREAT   PROGRAMME  ! 

SIGBItJVD  BEEL,  Violin  Soloist. 

SENOR  MICHEEENA,  Tenor  Soloist. 

Seats  now  selling. 

Good  tea  is  tea  that  you  like  ; 
best  tea  is  the  tea  you  will  like 
best. 

It  is  probably  Schilling's 
Best.  If  you  don't  like  it,  your 
grocer  returns  your  money. 

LI  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  CO.   i3 

Principal  Office.  23  Powell  Street. 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


Resicleuts  of  San  Francisco 
desiring-  to  nave  the  Argo- 
naut delivered  to  tbem  regu- 
larly, may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing 
money  orders  or  other  mail- 
able form  of  remittance,  or 
of  calling  at  this  office,  by 
sending  us  a  postal  card, 
when  a  representative  of  the 
paper  will  call  upon  them  to 
collect  the  amount. 
Address 


THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO. 

24=6  Sutter  Street. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

The  most  workable  iron. 
The  most  perfect  iron. 
The  most  uniform  iron. 

Every  sheet  guaranteed.     Return  to  your  jobber 
at  his  expense  for  the  smallest  defect. 
You  are  more  than  welcome. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


i 
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Frederick  W.  Eaton. 
That  representative  citizen,  Frederick  W.  Eaton, 
is  a  candidate  from  the  Sixth  Ward  for  the 
office  of  supervisor  on  the  ticket  put  in  the 
field  by  the  Anti  -  Charter  Democrats.  In  him 
it  is  plain  that  the  men  of  his  ward  will  have 
an  agent  who  will  give-  them  a  clean,  thorough, 
and  responsible  administration  of  their  affairs. 
Mr.  Eaton's  standing  and  integrity  are  familiar  to 
the  entire  community,  but  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
review  a  life  noticeable  for  an  experience  with  men 
and  affairs  fully  calculated  to  fit  him  for  the  duties 
of  the  office  to  which  his  party  has  nominated 
him.  He  has  been  a  resident  of  San  Francisco  for 
forty-four  years,  embracing  a  practical  business 
career  of  thirty  years,  which  he  is  now  concluding 
in  the  high  position  of  treasurer  of  the  Sunset 
Telephone  Company.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Produce  Exchange  since  its  organization,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  identified  with  the  great  grain 
and  freighting  trade  of  this  city  and  State.  Mr. 
Eaton's  popularity  is  best  evidenced  by  his  having 
been  for  three  years  upon  the  Olympic  Club's 
board  of  directors,  over  which  he  presided  during 
the  last  administration.  He  has  been  a  member 
of  the  club  for  thirty-six  years.  An  enthusiastic 
Olympic  Wheelman,  he  is  as  ardent  an  advocate  of 
good  roads  as  he  always  has  been  of  city  improve- 
ments and  low  taxes.  He  was  supervisor  for  the 
Sixth  Ward  from  1876  to  1878,  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  duiies  before  him.  He  is  sternly 
opposed  to  the  present  board,  and  he  may  be  re- 
lied upon  as  a  sound  member  of  the  honest  board 
the  people  are  seeking  to  place  in  control  of  their 
neglected  business  and  debauched  authority. 


Chesley  K.  Bonestell. 
The  voters  of  this  city  can  make  no  mistake  in 
voting  for  Chesley  K.  Bonestell,  the  candidate  for 
judge  of  the  superior  court  on  the  regular  Repub- 
lican ticket.  He  is  a  lawyer  of  experience,  and  re- 
ceived his  legal  training  under  the  most  favorable 
auspices.  ■  He  is  a  son  of  Louis  H.  Bonestell,  who 
has  held  the  respect  and  esteem  of  a  very  large 
circle  of  business  and  social  acquaintances  for 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  for  many  years  has  been 
the  head  of  the  well-known  paper  establishment  of 
Bonestell  &  Co.  Chesley  K.  Bonestell  received 
his  education  at  the  State  University,  graduating 
from  that  institution  in  1875,  and,  after  a  year  of 
travel  in  Europe,  he  entered  the  Harvard  Law 
School.  After  graduation,  in  1878,  he  returned  to 
this  city  and  entered  upon  the  active  practice  of 
the  law.  Ten  years  later  he  received  the  nomina- 
tion for  judge  of  the  superior  court,  and  his  popu- 
larity, as  well  as  the  confidence  that  was  reposed  in 
him,  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  his  vote  was  nearly 
two  thousand  ahead  of  the  average  on  the  ticket, 
and  was  greater  than  that  of  any  other  judicial 
candidate  on  the  ticket.  There  were  only  four 
candidates  on  the  Republican  ticket  who  received  a 
larger  vote  than  he,  and  Mr.  Bonestell  came  within 
two  hundred  votes  of  being  elected.  The  election 
of  Mr.  Bonestell  will  insure  a  judge  of  wide  learn- 
ing and  deep  experience,  with  an  impartial  and 
analytical  mind,  whose  integrity  will  justify  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  his  decisions. 


Rhodes  Borden. 
Rhodes  Borden,  who  has  been  nominated  for  the 
position  of  judge  of  the  superior  court,  is  an  Amer- 
ican in  the  truest  sense,  his  ancestors  having  fought 
in  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  the  family  having 
been  identified  with  this  country  since  1635.  Mr. 
Borden  was  born  in  Alabama  somewhat  more  than 
forty  years  ago,  and  received  his  education  in  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  In  1869  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia and  settled  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 
Twelve  years  later  he  removed  to  San  Francisco 
and  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  law  at  the 
Hastings  Law  College.  He  studied  in  the  office  of 
Garber,  Thornton  &  Bishop,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  such  eminent  attorneys  and  the  guidance 
of  Professor  John  Norton  Pomeroy,  the  foundation 
of  his  legal  studies  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
solidly  laid.  These  early  advantages,  coupled  with 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  law,  justify  the  success  he 
has  since  attained.  During  the  past  four  years 
Mr.  Borden  has  been  the  first-assistant  in  the  city 
and  county  attorney's  office,  and,  in  discharging 
the  duties  of  this  position,  he  has  handled  some  of 
the  most  important  city  litigation.  Among  the 
cases  conducted  by  him  may  be  mentioned  the 
Shag  Rock  case,  also  one  involving  the  power  of 
the  mayor  to  veto  a  railroad  franchise  granted 
by  the  supervisors,  also  the  One-Twelfth  Act  case, 
and  also  a  case  involving  the  power  of  the  city  to 
tax  the  bonds  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  all 
of  which  he  won. 


D.  L.  Farnsworth. 
The  street  department  of  the  city  government  is 
one  that  is  absorbing  the  attention  of  a  very  large 
number  of  the  voters.  The  annual  expenditures 
of  the  department  are  necessarily  large,  and  there 
is  wide  room  for  economies  resulting  from  careful 
administration  and  close  supervision.  At  the  same 
time,  the  comfort  and  the  business  prosperity  of  the 
citizens  generally  are  largely  affected  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  work  is  performed.  The  nomina- 
tion of  D.  L.  Farnsworth  for  the  position  of  super- 


intendent of  streets  is  an  excellent  one.  He  has 
had  both  practical  and  theoretical  preparation  for 
the  work.  In  1887  and  1888  he  was  chairman  of 
the  street  committee  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
and  became  intimately  acquainted  with  the  work- 
ings of  the  department.  The  untiring  energy  he 
displayed  in  performing  the  duties  of  this  position 
is  a  guarantee  of  the  manner  in  which  he  will  dis- 
charge the  duties  as  head  of  the  street  department. 
The  knowledge  he  has  acquired  of  the  workings 
and  methods  of  conducting  business  in  the  board 
of  supervisors  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  him 
and  to  the  people.  His  election  will  insure  a  care- 
ful and  economical  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
the  department. 


Henry  S.  Martin. 
In  this  political  scramble  for  office,  when  there 
are  so  many  tickets  in  the  field  and  such  a  con- 
fusing multitude  of  candidates  to  select  from,  it 
would  be  a  wise  plan  to  scan  carefully  the  list  and, 
before  casting  your  vote,  consider  the  qualifications 
of  each  one  rather  than  the  ticket  he  happens  to  be 
on.  One  of  the  most  important  offices  to  be  voted 
for  at  this  time  is  that  of  city  treasurer.  There  are 
several  good  men  up  for  that  office,  but  the  man 
who  seems  to  have  attained  the  greatest  strength 
thus  far  is  our  genial,  warm-hearted,  honest  Henry 
S.  Martin,  a  man  of  character  and  intellect,  as  well 
as  a  thoroughly  successful  business  man.  Mr. 
Martin  is  out  for  clean  politics,  and  has  always 
been  a  consistent  Republican.  As  the  campaign  is 
about  closing,  Mr.  Martin's  candidacy  is  gathering 
great  strength  and  is  creating  enthusiasm  all  over 
the  city.  There  can  be  no  mistake  in  voting  for 
Henry  S.  Martin,  as  bis  record  in  life  is  like  an  open 
book,  with  not  a  blot  nor  an  unclean  page  in  the 
whole  volume. 


William  J.  Biggy. 

So  low  has  the  reputation  of  the  board  of  super- 
visors fallen  that  public  opinion  is  bitterly  com- 
plaining against  its  shame  and  debauchery.  Tre- 
mendous efforts  are  being  made  to  put  in  a  board 
that  will  be  distinguished  for  the  high  character, 
honesty,  and  responsibility  of  its  members.  No 
man  is  better  qualified  to  satisfy  the  people's  re- 
quirements than  that  popular  gentleman,  W.  J. 
Biggy,  candidate  for  supervisor  on  the  Non-Parti- 
san ticket  from  the  Twelfth  Ward. 

With  a  proud  record  as  a  business  man  and  a 
law-maker,  renowned  in  the  State  and  city  for  his 
honesty  and  conservative  public  policy,  he  has  the 
confidence  and  esteem  of  the  community.  The 
proved  foe  of  corruption,  the  enemy  of  railroad 
domination,  the  friend  of  the  people  nominated 
upon  their  Non-Partisan  ticket,  the  people  will 
make  no  mistake  in  electing  him  their  agent  upon 
the  board  of  supervisors. 


Orrin  K.  McMurray. 
Among  the  candidates  who  have  been  nominated 
for  the  position  of  justice  of  the  peace  is  Orrin  K. 
McMurray.  He  has  had  a  thorough  theoretical 
and  practical  training  for  the  position.  After  com- 
pleting his  preliminary  studies,  he  entered  the 
State  University  at  Berkeley,  and,  in  1890,  was 
graduated  at  the  head  of  a  large  class.  After 
graduation  he  entered  the  Hastings  College  of  the 
Law,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  in 
1893.  During  the  last  two  years  he  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  firm  of  Gunnison,  Booth  &  Bart- 
nett,  where  he  has  had  every  opportunity  to  put 
his  knowledge  to  practical  use. 


.  Cord  H.  Wetjen. 
If  the  people  of  this  city  want  an  honest,  faithful, 
and  energetic  business  man  as  their  tax-collector, 
they  should  not  fail  to  elect  Cord  H.  Wetjen  to  that 
office.  Mr.  Wetjen  has  been  identified  with  the 
business  interests  of  this  city  for  many  years,  and 
you  may  be  sure  his  good  judgment  and  keen  per- 
ception and  personal  popularity  thoroughly  qualifies 
him  for  the  office  of  tax-collector.  Mr.  Wetjen  is 
a  prominent  member  of  a  great  number  of  orders 
and  organizations. 


John  Wolff. 
Our  new  board  of  supervisors  should  be  com- 
posed of  good,  fyonest  business  men.  Mr.  John 
Wolff,  of  the  firm  of  Wolff,  Wreden  &  Co.,  is  an 
excellent  nomination,  and  would  be  a  credit  to  the 
city  and  fully  meet  all  requirements  of  that  impor- 
tant office. 


Bismarck's  now  famous  letter  to  Governor  Cul- 
berson, of  Texas,  bears  date»of  August  24th,  while 
the  epistle  to  which  it  was  a  reply  was  dated  July 
1st.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  Governor  Culber- 
son's secretary  sent  it  with  the  postage  insufficiently 
prepaid,  and  Bismarck  refused  to  pay  penalty 
postage  on  it.  When  he  got  it  back,  Governor 
Culberson  affixed  the  necessary  stamps,  and  it 
reached  Bismarck  in  due  course.  When  Culberson 
wrote  the  letter,  no  Presidential  Candidate  Bryan 
was  in  existence,  but  when  Bismarck  wrote  his  an- 
swer, Mr.  Bryan  was  in  the  field. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits,  1897 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  M^ikei  Street. 


-FOR- 


MAYOR 


Chas.  H.  Laumeister 


CITIZEN-REPUBLICAN  NOMINEE. 


For   Supervisor 

TENTH  WARD 

EDWARD  J.  SMITH 

Regular  Republican  Nominee. 


For   Supervisor 

FIFTH   WARD 

RICHARD    VALENTINE 

Citizen-Republican  Nominee. 


For   Supervisor   ' 

ELEVENTH  WARD 

Dr.  CHARLES  A.  CLINTON 

(Vice-President  Board  of  Education) 
(Ex-Member  Board  of  Health) 

Regular  Democratic  Nominee. 


For   Supervisor 

SIXTH  WARD 

JOHN     LACKMANN 

Republican   and  Non-Partisan 
■  Nominee. 


For  Justice  of  the  Peace 
J.   E.    BARRY 

(INCUMBENT) 

Regular   Republican   Nominee, 
Non-Partisan  Nominee. 


For  Justice  of  the'Peace 

ORRIN  K.  MURRAY 

Regular  Republican  Nominee, 
Non-Partisan  Nominee. 


FRANK    H.    DUNNE 

—FOR— 

Superior  Judge 

Regular  Democratic  and  People's 
Party  Nominee. 


Judge  of  Police  Court 
H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN 

(INCUMBENT) 

Republican  and  Non-Partisan 
Nominee.  . 

VOTING  NO.    74. 


For  Auditor 
WM.    BRODERICK 

(PRESENT  INCUMBENT) 

Democratic  and  Non-Partisan 
Nominee. 


For  Supt.  of  Streets 

GEORGE  P.  WETMORE 


CITIZENS  NON-PARTISAN  PARTY 
CITIZENS  INDEPENDENT  PARTY 
WHEELMEN'S  MUNICIPAL    LEAGUE. 


For  School  Director 

CHARLES  E.  FREDERICKS 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Jos.  Fredericks  &  Co. 

Regular  Republican  Nominee. 

VOTING    NO.    333. 


Citizen- 


Republican 


TICKET. 


WILLIAM  MCKINLEY For  President 

GARRETT  A.  HOBART For  Vice-President 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN...  For  Congress,  41I1  District 


MUNICIPAL  TICKET. 


Names.  for  What  Office. 

CHARLES  S.  LAUMEISTER Mayor 

ASA  R.  WELLS Auditor 

JAMES  W.  BURLING Sheriff 

EDWARD  I.  SHEEHAN Tax  Collector 

HENRY  S.  MARTIN Treasurer 

HENRY  S.  MART  IN.  Treasurer,  unexpired  terra 

DAVID  ALMON County  Clerk 

MAX  BROOKS Recorder 

W.  S.  BARNES District  Attorney 

A.  BARNARD Attorney  and  Counselor 

LOTT  D.  NORTON Surveyor 

W.  J.  HAWKINS Coroner 

L.  B.  LIPPERT Public  Administrator 

D.  L.  FARNSWORTH 

Sup't  Public  Streets,  Highways,  and  Squares 
CHARLES  B.  STONE.Superinlendent  of  Schools 

CARROLL  COOK Judge  Superior  Court 

JOHN  HUNT,  Jr Judge  Superior  Court 

JOHN  F.  FINN Judge  Superior  Court 

E.  D.  SAWYER Judge  Superior  Court 

CHARLES  H.  FORBES Judge  Police  Court 

JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL Judge  Police  Court 

CHARLES  A.  LOW Judge  Police  Court 

H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN Judge  Police  Court 

E.  C.  CORDELL Justice  of  the  Peace 

JOSEPH  E.  BARRY Justice  of  the  Peace 

G.  C.  GROEZINGER Justice  of  the  Peace 

F.  H.  KERRIGAN Justice  of  the  Peace 

A.  T.  BARNETT Justice  of  the  Peace 

JOHN  HAYES  Supervisor  1st  Ward 

JEREMIAH  BROWELL.. .  .Supervisor  2d  Ward 
SARGENTS.MORTON....  Supervisor  3d  Ward 
WILLIAM  H.  PHELPS.  ...Supervisor  4th  Ward 
RICHARD  VALENTINE.. Supervisor -5th  Ward 

W.  E.  LANE Supervisor  6th  Ward 

P.  A   KEARNEY Supervisor  7th  Ward 

FRANK  D.  WORTH Supervisor  8th  Ward 

JOHN  E.  McDOUGALD.  .  .Supervisor  9th  Ward 
JOSEPH  GAILLARD Supervisor  10th  Ward 

B.  H.  BAUMEISTER Supervisor  nth  Ward 

JOHN  ARTHUR  DRINKHOUSE 

Supervisor  12th  Ward 

MARC  ANTHONY School  Director 

GEORGE  S.  BURNETT School  Director 

J.  F.  CLARK School  Director 

H.  L.  CURTIS School  Direcior 

C.  T.  DEANE School  Director 

GEORGE  I.  DRUCKER School  Director 

CHARLES  H.  HAWLEY School  Direcior 

A.  H.  KAYTON School  Director 

E.  H.  LAKE School  Direcior 

ANDREW  MCELROY School  Director 

JOHN  T.  REDMOND School  Director 

LINCOLN  SONNTAG School  Director 

MARC   ANTHONY 

School  Director,  unexpired  term 

THOMAS  R.  KNOX 

School  Director,  unexpired  term 


LEGISLATIVE  TICKET. 


FOR  STATE  SENATORS. 

JAMES  B.  BROWN 17th  District 

CAL.  EWING 19th  District 

ALBERT  LEWALD 21st  District 

JOHN  G.  TYRRELL , 23d  District 

M.  H.  BARRY 25th  District 

FOR  ASSEMBLYMEN. 

PETER  QUINN 28th  District 

WILLIAM  F.  WOODS 29th  District 

LOUIS  HAGENKAMP 30th  District 

P.  CORKERY 31st  District 

JOHN  A.  HOEY 32d  District 

JOHN  }.  SOUTH 33d  District 

PETER  MERTES 34th  District 

JAMES  W.  McTIGHE 35th  District 

MYRON  W.  LITTLEFIELD 36th  District 

WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON 37th  District 

D.  J.  O'BRIEN 38th  District 

JOHN  R.  GLASSFORD 39th  District 

SIG.  M.  BETTMAN 40th  District 

BEN.  FEHNEMANN 41st  District 

J.J.  MCCARTHY 42d  District 

LEON  DENNERY j 

JAMES  F.  MARTINONI 

FREDERICK  BERG 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


Among  the  most  marketable  lines  of  "stuff" 
that  a  hack-writer  can  offer  the  English  editor, 
whether  of  daily,  weekly,  or  magazine,  is  abuse  of 
American  women.  Since  the  day  of  Dickens  and 
Miss  Trollope,  it  has  been  read  with  avidity,  and 
there  is  always  some  of  it  in  evidence  in  the  En- 
glish press.  Mrs.  Atherton  introduced  a  variation 
on  it  by  her  abuse  of  the  American  man,  a  few 
weeks  ago.  but  the  topic  in  its  old  form  bobs  up 
again,  this  time  in  the  Contemporary  Rcvieiv,  in  an 
article  entitled  "  American  Women  from  a  Colo- 
nial Point  of  View."  The  writer  is  an  Australian, 
but  the  abuse  and  misinformation  are  the  same. 
"  The  fulsome  flattery  which  Americans  pay  to 
their  womankind"  arouses  the  Antipodean's  wrath, 
and  he  offers  in  contrast  the  silent  homage  of 
his  fellow-colonists,  whose  "  feeling  for  their  wives, 
mothers,  sisters,  lies  too  deep  for  words."  He 
solemnly  protests  that  at  an  American  wedding  the 
bride  "  is  the  most  self-possessed  person  present," 
and  declares  that  "  not  so  long  ago,  a  New  York  belle 
walked  up  the  aisle  on  her  fathers  arm.  laughing 
and  chatting  as  unconcernedly  as  if  she  was  in  a 
ball-room."  The  only  reason  he  can  find,  appar- 
ently, for  America's  failure  ihus  far  to  produce  a 
Sappho,  a  Mine,  de  Stael.  or  a  George  Eliot,  is  the 
facility  of  divorce  in  the  United  Stales,  a  facility 
which  he  is  evidently  under  the  impression  exists 
throughout  the  Union.  We  quote  a  few  more 
gems  from  this  transplanted  Briton's  lucubrations  : 
American  women  are  "  the  most  unconsciously 
selfish  beings  on  the  face  of  the  earth."  The  im- 
pression which  they  have  made  upon  American  life 
and  literature  is  "  so  small  as  to  be  almost  indistin-  j 
guishable."  "The  women  of  the  United  States  ' 
have  no  sentiment."  "They  are  as  costly  as  | 
orchids  and  as  unfeeling."  Imperious,  matter-of-  1 
fact,  exacting,  they  are  "  luxuries  for  which  man 
must  pay  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  affecting  the  ; 
while  to  regard  it  as  a  privilege."  Even  the  homage 
paid  to  them  "  is  not  quite  so  voluntary  as  it  seems  " 
—  they  "know  how  to  demand  all  they  want." 
They  ' '  think  more  of  how  their  bodies  will  look  after 
death  than  of  the  issue  that  is  involved  in  the  pass- 
ing away  from  life."  Marriage  in  America  "  is  no 
longer  invested  with  a  spiritual  significance.  It  is 
a  contract,  and  nothing  more.  How  could  it  be 
otherwise  in  a  country  where  divorce  laws  are 
made,  not  for  the  utmost  necessities,  but  for  the 
convenience  of  married  folk?"  The  American 
woman,  "  as  she  presents  herself  in  society, 
whether  at  home  or  in  Europe,  is  surely  an  ex- 
ceedingly vivacious  and  unconventional  creation, 
often  impertinent,  always  amusing,  and  sometimes 
beautiful,  with  a  piquant,  exotic  beauty  of  her 
own." 

All  the  New  York  Johnnies  are  jubilant  over  the 
news  that  has  just  come  from  London  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  has  gone  in  for  silk  waistcoats. 
The  new  fashion  is  established  in  London,  and  al- 
ready the  show  -  windows  of  the  Fifth  Avenue 
tailors  are  blooming  with  sweet  things  in  lavender 
and  pink  and  blue,  brocaded  and  watered  out  in 
elaborate  designs — all  destined  for  the  happy  fate 
of  engirdling  the  trunk  of  a  "  toff."  His  royal 
highness  was  moved  to  this  innovation,  it  is  said, 
by  the  patriotic  intent  to  encourage  the  British 
silk  industry.  The  fact  that  these  productions  cost 
from  fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars  causes  the  gentle 
chortle  of  joy  to  sound  in  the  tailor's  throat.  The 
fashion  thus  rejuvenated  dates  from  the  Georgian 
period  of  English  fashions,  when  gentlemen 
were  still  distinguished  from  their  valets  by  the 
splendor  of  their  attire,  wore  all  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow,  and  did  not  disdain  laces,  ruffles,  and 
silken  hose. 

In  1834  there  was  probably  not  even  a  semi- 
millionaire  in  New  England.  There  were  but 
thirty-five  persons  in  Boston  whose  property  was 
assessed  at  $150,000,  and  they  were  regarded  as 
rich  men.  At  that  time,  by  a  rich  man  was  meant 
a  man  worth  $10,000.  How  great  is  the  change  in 
private  fortunes  since  then  is  shown  by  the  classifi- 
cation of  "the  classes  and  the  masses"  recently 
made  by  one  of  the  leading  American  newspapers. 
According  to  this,  the  "  upper  class"  in  American 
society  consists  of  those  whose  income  is  above 
$100,000;  the  "upper  middle,"  of  incomes  from 
$6,000  to  $100,000;  the  "lower  middle,"  from 
$1,000  to  $6,000  ;  while  the  "  lower  class  "  consists 
of  those  whose  whole  income  is  below  one  thousand. 
As  applied  {writes  Thomas  W.  Higginson  in  the 
Bazar),  this  practically  keeps  farmers,  mechanics, 
and  all  day-laborers  in  the  lower  class  ;  ordinary  pro- 
fessional men,  shop-keepers,  head  clerks,  judges, 
and  congressmen  in  the  lower  middle  ;  the  best- 
paid  men  of  these  pursuits  in  the  upper  middle  ; 
while  the  higher  class  includes  only  great  specu- 
lators, or  mine-owners,  or  owners  of  real  estate,  or 
employers  of  labor  on  a  large  scale — or  else  the 
children  and  heirs  of  these  last  classes.  Of  course 
the  whole  classification  is  frankly  based  on  wealth 
alone,  leaving  birth,  education,  or  character  out  of 
sight,  except,  perhaps,  as  recognizing  that  brains 
at  least  have  some  share  in  money-making. 
■» 

Hi  idreds  of  thousands  of    dollars    are   spent 

c-ery  season  in  New  York  alone  for  the  costuming 

-     -ionises,  ballets,  inginues,  and  men.  but  it  is  in 

g    the    leading    women    that    the    greatest 


amount  is  spent.  Someiimes  the  gowns  are  from 
Paris,  and  the  cost  of  a  single  one  may  exceed  a 
thousand  dollars.  One  or  two  of  the  greatest  the- 
atrical managers  invariably  have  a  lot  of  Paris 
gowns  in  their  houses'  wardrobes.  When  a  play  is 
taken  off  the  stage  in  New  York,  the  dresses  of  its 
principal  women,  generally  almost  as  good  as  new, 
are  almost  invariably  discarded.  One  of  New 
York's  greatest  managers  has  explained  where  they 
go  10.  "  When  the  manager  of  a  home  company 
has  half  a  dozen  road  companies,"  he  says,  "  the 
question  of  the  disposal  of  the  gorgeous  gowns  is 
a  simple  one.  The  costumes  of  successes  are  dis- 
sected bv  the  wardrobe  misiress,  and  her  skilled 
hands  will  find  in  ihern  many  parts  that  may  be 
worked  into  new  dresses  for  the  big  people  of  the 
performance  or  for  the  minor  characters.  In  this 
way  a  single  dress  may  nor.  be  annihilated  for  years 
and  years.  If  it  is  decided  that  a  gown,  as  a  whole, 
shall  go,  its  destination  may  be  the  rag-bag,  and 
the  smaller  people  sell  to  second-hand  dealers. 
The  Twelfth  Night  Club  [a  society  of  young 
actresses]  receivts  many  of  the  best  gowns  that 
have  outlived  their  usefulness.  Many  a  poor 
young  actress,  who  has  secured  an  engagement 
after  a  long  and  impoverishing  wait,  and  who  is 
unable  to  pay  for  the  dresses  she  requires — suppos- 
ing she  has  been  hired  by  a  manager  who  does  not 
supply  costumes — has  found  her  salvation  in  this 
club." 


A  scandal  from  Rome  reminds  the  world  that 
Italy,  too,  has  a  nobility.  Luigi  Crispi,  his 
father's  son,  cavaliere  seruante  to  the  Countess 
Collere,  was  detained  on  the  charge  of  having  in- 
troduced a  bravo  into  his  lady-love's  house  to  steal 
her  jewels.  He  gave  leg-bail  and  tried  to  hush  the 
matter  up.  But  at  the  trial  it  was  developed  that 
the  countess  had  been  ruined  gambling  on  the 
bourse  with  the  minister's  son,  and,  believing 
Luigi  had  stolen  her  jewels  to  refill  his  purse,  she 
had  tried  to  blackmail  the  senior  Crispi  into  buy- 
ing some  Etruscan  tombs  upon  her  estates  and 
creating  her  a  lady  of  honor.  The  patricians 
settled  the  c^se  by  sending  the  bravo  10  jail, 
but  young  Crispi  has  deemed  it  best  to  retire  to 
South  America  for  a  time. 


The  word  "smart"  has  become  so  popular 
among  a  certain  set  to  describe  characteristics 
which  they  do  not  object  to  having  ascribed  to 
themselves,  that  it  is  interesting  to  read  a  pen- 
portrait  of  the  "  smart "  woman,  as  given  in 
Madame,  which  is  something  of  an  authority  in 
the  country  wbetice  the  word  comes:  "There  is 
no  very  perceptible  outward  and  visible  sign  about 
the  smart  woman,  except  the  general  impression 
which  she  diffust-s  of  being  well  groomed  without 
and  within.  Actual  beauty  does  not  enter  into  the 
debate.  She  is  up-to-date  and  up-to-snuff,  and 
that  is  just  what  society  loves  and  cherishes  in  its 
bosom.  Her  toilets,  however  simple,  are  irre- 
proachable as  to  style  and  fit.  She  goes  in  for 
nothing  criard  or  eccentric,  and  offers  no  land- 
mark for  competition,  except  it  may  be  in  her  boots 
and  gloves,  which  are  invariably  immaculate. 
Even  her  nearest  and  dearest  could  hardly  vote 
our  smart  woman  '  harmless.'  Not  that  she  is 
downright  wicked,  she  has  scarcely  depth  enough 
to  be  that.  Her  policy,  as  a  rule,  is  strictly  de- 
fensive, but  on  occasion  she  can  point  the  cloven 
foot  with  the  best.  The  smart  woman  will  de- 
vastate a  home  with  as  much  equanimity  as  though 
she  were  chasing  cats  from  the  tiles.  Her  only 
love  is  the  reflection  of  her  own  face,  the  echo  of 
her  own  ambitions.  If  a  flirtation  means  advance- 
ment, she  will  go  in  for  it  tooth  and  nail,  and  if  it 
fails  short  of  her  expectations,  she  will  drop  it  like 
a  roasted  chestnut.  Nevertheless,  the  law  and 
she  are  on  excellent  terms.  It  is  part  of  her  smart- 
ness to  sail  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind,  and  the  very 
essence  of  it  to  steer  clear  of  the  reefs.  She  is  at 
heart  a  thorough-paced  little  pirate,  and  counts  her 
conquests  as  mere  trophies  from  the  war-path  that 
have  been  won  without  emotion  as  without  re- 
morse. Yet  she  is  a  most  successful  woman,  and, 
as  far  as  we  can  tell,  happy.  If  she  is  a  sinner, 
she  is  at  least  anything  but  a  miserable  one  ;  and, 
after  all,  society  is  indebted  to  her  for  a  very  large 
half  of  the  gloss  and  glitter  which  worldlings  love." 


Vogue  is  the  organ  of  fashion  and  frippery,  but 
it  always  has  a  dogmatic  editorial  upon  Woman's 
Rights,  the  Emancipated  Woman,  the  Tyranny  of 


Man,  or  such  a  topic.  Its  latest  is  a  rehearsal  of 
the  wailings  that  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  New 
Woman,  and  of  the  reasons  for  the  defection  of 
the  liberated  types  of  the  old-lime  woman.  The 
maiden  aunt  was  the  first  mourned-for  domestic 
adjunct.  No  longer  does  she  consider  it  any  con- 
cern of  hers  that  the  hosiery  of  her  growing 
nephews  and  nieces  requires  constant  attenlion. 
No ;  the  spinster  now  claims  and  exercises  the 
right  to  an  existence  untranmreled  by  other 
people's  family  cares.  This  defection  of  the 
unattached  woman  has  been  particularly  hard 
on  the  bread  -  winner's  pocket  -  book  and  the 
housewife's  nerves,  but  the  end  is  not  yet. 
Married  couples  find  themselvr-s  confronted  not 
only  with  the  defection  of  the  spinster,  but  the 
rumor  now  is  that  the  grandmother  has  also  fled 
the  chimney-corner.  No  longer  can  she  be  counted 
upon  to  hold  the  baby,  to  entertain  Johnny,  or  to 
perform  any  one  of  the  thousand  needful  but 
stupidly  tiresome  and  incessant  services  for  chil- 
dren that  are  so  carefully  omitted  from  poems  on 
the  charms  of  childhood.  Grandmother  has  gone, 
but  not  to  heaven  ;  she  is  10  be  found  at  her  Mon- 
day morning  political  economy  club,  or  her  Thurs- 
day afternoon  Kipling  circle,  or  speeding  on  a 
wheel,  or  trying  on  giddy  French  hats — not  bon- 
nets— with  a  view  to  purchase. 


At  the  coronation  of  the  Czar,  a  beautiful  Amer- 
ican girl  attracted  the  attention  of  an  illustrious 
young  grandee  attached  to  the  suite  of  Li  Hung 
Chang.  This  youth  calmly  announced  to  her  peo- 
ple that  he  would  like  to  buy  her,  whatever  the 
price  might  be.  When  it  was  explained  to  him 
that  American  girls  were  not  regarded  as  market- 
able commodities,  and  that  in  any  event  her  family 
did  not  desire  to  part  with  her,  he  was  greatly  dis- 
appointed, but  gracefully  accepting  his  dismissal, 
he  asked  leave  to  perform  to  her  an  "  act  of  hom- 
age," such  as  were  offered  in  his  country  to  prin- 
cesses of  the  blood  royal.  At  the  time  appointed 
the  young  Orienial  noble  arrived,  accompanied  by 
a  numerous  retinue  of  friends  and  servants,  clad  in 
the  most  magnificent  garments.  They  drew  up 
before  the  house  where  the  girl  was  staying,  while 
the  rejected  suitor,  or  rather  the  would-be  pur- 
chaser, with  a  smaller  following,  entered,  his  at- 
tendants bearing  an  enormous  horse-shoe  or  half- 
circlet  of  flowers.  This  he  laid  at  the  young  lady's 
feet,  while  he  delivered  an  equally  flowery  oration 
in  his  nalive  tongue. 


The  Latest 

CORD  EDGE 

BIAS 
VELVETEEN 


SKIRT 

BINDING. 

It  combines  with  the  well-known  durabil- 
ity of  all  S.  II.  &  M.  bindinps  an  elegance 
and  finish  hnrotofore  unknown.  Ask  for 
the  Ever  Ready,  Vassar  or  Feather* 
bone  Edge. 

If  your  dealer  WILL  NOT 
supply  you  we  will. 

Samples  showing  labels  and  materials  mailed  free. 

"  Home  Dressmaking  Made  Easy,"  a  new  72  page 
book  by  Miss  EmmaM.  Hooper, of  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  tells  in  plain  words  how  lo  malre  dresses  at 
home  without  previous  training  ;  mailed  for  25c. 

S.  H.  &  M.  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  699.  N.  Y.  City. 


Young  M others 

Should  early  learn  the  necessity  of  keeping  on 
hand  a  supply  of  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk  for  nursing  babies  as  well  as  for  gen- 
eral cooking.  It  has  stood  the  test  for  30  years,  and 
its  value  is  recognized. 


Office  Specialty  IVITg  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Ind«*x  Cabinet*),  Document  Filing  Cabinets. 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Schlicht'g  Standard 
Indexes. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 9  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  i8gs 30,737,586.59 

I  Reserve  Fund 716.000.0O 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
Daniel  Meyer  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


Hewett — "Love,  you  know,  laughs  at  lock- 
smiths." Jewell — "Then  love  never  went  home 
drunk." — Town  Topics. 


?  Soxodonf 

^^     C*^    Pure  and  Fragrant. 

9  Every  package  of 
\  this  popular  denti- 
\  frice  contains: 

•)  A  large   bottle  of    liquid 


Sozodont 


(J  A  box  of  Sozodont  Powder 


A  sample   cake  of  Sozo- 
derma  Soap,  for  the  skin 


Use  liquid  Sozodont  daily;  the  powder 
twice  a  week.  A  small  sample  of  the 
liquid  by  mail,  if  you  mention  this 
publication.  Address  the  Pioprietors 
of  .Sozodont..  Hall  &  Ruckel,  New  York. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1S96 523,657,319 

Pa  ill- 1  i>  Capital  and  Surplus..        1,594,085 


•  Absolutely  Pure-DGlidous-Nutritious- 


The  Breakfast  Cocoa 

MADE     BV 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.  L.= 


DORCHESTER. MASS. 
COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 

no  chemicals. 

always  ask  your  grocer  for 
Waiter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 

made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 

THEIR  TRADE  MARK  LA  BELLE  CHOCOLATIERE 
ON  EVERY  CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS* 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 

George  W.  Beaver,               Robert  Watt, 
Thomas  Magee,                       George  C.  Boardman, 
W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery,             Daniel  E.  Martin, 
Albert  Miller,                      Philip  Barth, 
E.  B.  Pond. 

THE  BANK  OF  CAXIFOBNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,168,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 


William  Alvord President 

Charlhs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 


CORRESPONDENTS  : 

( Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

(The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frires 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

PL-  ,_.  (Union  National  Bank 

*-mcago (Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Lonis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 


New  York. 


Letters  of  Credit  issned  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Lonis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Caen  Capital  and  Surplus 96,350,000 

Jno.  J. Valentine,  President;  Homer S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  lohn  I  .McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker.  DndleyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAETFOKD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,   81.192,- 

001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy. Holders.  SI, 506, 400.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  \V.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


October  26,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  traveler  at  a  Pennsylvania  inn  got  out  of  his 
bed  one  night  to  see  what  sort  of  weather  it  was, 
but  instead  of  looking  out  into  the  open  air,  thrust 
his  head  through  the  glass  window  of  a  cupboard. 
"  Landlord,"  he  shouted,  "  what  sort  of  weather 
do  you  call  this  ?  The  night  is  as  dark  as  Egypt, 
and  smells  of  cheese." 


While  Governor  Altgeld  was  going  through  the 
Joliet  penitentiary  with  the  board  of  managers, 
one  day  this  summer  (says  the  Chicago  Times- 
Herald),  he  noticed  a  convict  who  worked  at 
soling  shoes  in  a  listless  and  slipshod  manner, 
and  remarked,  "  You  don't  seem  to  be  doing  that 
work  very  thoroughly,  my  man?"  "See  here," 
retorted  the  convict  shoemaker,  "  I  didn't  apply 
for  this  job,  and  I'm  not  dead  stuck  on  it,  anyway. 
If  you  don't  like  my  work,  I'm  ready  to  quit  any 
time  you.say  so." 

Duclos,  the  cynical  philosopher  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  was  on  one  occasion  supping  with  two  or 
three  great  ladies,  and  he  advanced  the  proposition 
that  the  women  who  lead  bad  lives  are  the  ones 
who  take  offense  at  a  racy  story  or  a  licentious 
expression  ;  that  good  women,  secure  in  their  own 
virtue,  are  amused  by  and  smile  at  them.  From 
this  he  went  on  to  relate  one  story  after  another, 
until  finally  one  of  the  ladies  exclaimed  :  "  Oh, 
stop  !  stop  !  Duclos  ;  you  are  taking  us  to  be  alto- 
gether too  virtuous  1  " 


Trained  nurses  and  their  field  of  work  were 
being  discussed  by  a  prominent  club  of  this  city 
a  few  days  ago,  and  one  of  the  ladies,  in  demon- 
strating the  care  of  infants,  held  up  a  chamois 
model  of  a  baby's  stomach  about  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  oyster,  and  exclaimed  for  her  climax  : 
"  Now,  what  becomes  of  all  the  quarts  of  milk 
that  are  poured  into  that  little  stomach?"  There 
was  a  startled  silence,  broken  by  a  young  woman 
in  a  rear  seat,  who  murmured,  lugubriously  : 
"  Well,  most  of  it  goes  into  your  lap." 


President  Seth  Low,  of  Columbia  College,  was 
valedictorian  of  his  class  at  the  Brooklyn  Poly- 
technic. On  class  day,  the  exercises  being  over, 
his  speech  spoken,  and  his  diploma  in  his  overcoat 
pocket,  he  stepped  out  of  the  building  to  walk 
home.  An  old  man  passing,  seeing  the  lights  and 
the  people,  accosted  him.  "  And  what  is  this 
building,  my  son  ?  "  "The  Polytechnic  Institute, 
sir."  "Do  you  go  there?"  Young  Seth  drew 
himself  up  proudly,  and  looked  for  an  instant  at 
the  questioner.     Then  he  answered  :  "I  did  once." 

Those  who  do  not  remember  Arditi's  face,  cer- 
tainly remember  the  back  of  his  head,  for  no  more 
characteristic  bald  spot  has  ever  been  turned  to- 
ward an  admiring  audience  than  that  of  the  famous 
orchestral  leader.  He  once  presented  a  check  to 
be  cashed  at  a  certain  bank,  and  the  cashier  re- 
fused to  pay  him  because  he  was  not  sure  of  his 
identity.  Arditi  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  been  to 
the  opera.  "Frequently,"  he  replied.  Then  he 
turned  his  back  to  the  cashier,  took  off  his  hat,  and 
said:  "Now,  am  I  not  Arditi?"  The  cashier 
recognized  his  baldness  at  once  and  cashed  the 

check. 

+ 

Secretary  Carlisle  once  issued  an  order  that  no 
two  members  of  a  family  should  be  employed  in 
the  Treasury  Department  at  the  same  time.  This 
caused  several  dismissals  and  forced  resignations, 
and  one  young  woman,  whose  mother  had  been 
forced  to  leave,  entered  indignant  protest  with 
Logan  Carlisle,  the  secretary's  son  and  chief  clerk 
of  the  department.  She  pleaded,  threatened,  and 
finally  said  :  "  Well,  Mr.  Chief  Clerk,  it's  a  poor 
rule  that  won't  work  both  ways.  Both  your  father 
and  yourself  being  here,  the  rule  is  violated,  and  I 
think  it  a  shame  that  such  favoritism  should  be 
displayed."  Logan  drummed  on  his  desk  with  his 
pencil  and  wore  a  far-away  look.  Finally  he  said  : 
"  Well,  I  guess  the  old  man  will  have  to  go." 


Howard  Paul  relates  a  capital  anecdote  of  the 
late  Charles  Reade,  the  novelist,  who  was  some- 
thing of  a  gourmet.  He  had  heard  so  much  about 
canvas-back  ducks  that  he  desired  to  taste  them. 
Mr.  Paul  sent  him  a  brace  by  a  quick  steamer, 
with  explicit  instructions  as  to  how  they  should  be 
prepared  and  cooked.  He  sent  by  the  same  mes- 
senger a  bottle  of  bay  rum,  thinking  Mr.  Reade 
knew  it  as  a  toilet  accessory.  It  seems  he  did  not, 
for  he  wrote  back  to  the  donor:  "My  dear 
Paul  :  The  ducks  were  excellent  ;  I  enjoyed  them 
exceedingly  ;  but  the  bay  rum  must  be  an  acquired 
taste  and  didn't  go  at  all  well  with  the  wild  fowl, 
so  I  substituted  champagne.  I  liked  the  bay  rum 
better  made  into  a  hot  punch." 


At  the  close  of  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  a  hasty 
conference  was  held  by  the  German  leaders  to  de- 
cide upon  the  amount  of  indemnity  which  should 
be  exacted  from  France.  Bismarck,  differing  from 
Von  Moltke,  telegraphed  to  Berlin  for  a  financier 
in  whom  he  had  unbounded  confidence,  a  Hebrew, 
who  was  greatly  disliked  by  the  great  Prussian  gen- 


eral. When,  therefore,  he  gave  his  opinion  that 
the  amount  demanded  should  be  so  many  thousand 
million  francs,  Von  Moltke  exclaimed,  impatiently  : 
"  Absurd  !  It  is  too  much  I  "  "I  know  the  re- 
sources of  the  French  people,"  said  the  financier, 
calmly;  "they  can  pay  it."  "  It  is  a  monstrous 
demand  I  "  repeated  Von  Moltke,  angrily  ;  "  if  a 
man  had  begun  to  count  when  the  world  was 
created,  he  would  not  have  reached  that  sum  now." 
"  And  that  is  the  reason,"  interrupted  Bismarck, 
quickly,  his  eye  twinkling,  "  that  I  got  a  man  who 
counts— from  Moses  /  " 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Julia  Marlowe-Taber's  Second  Week. 

The  last  chance  to  see  Mrs.  Marlowe-Taber  in 
the  dramatization  of  George  Eliot's  "Romola" 
will  be  at  the  matinee  this  afternoon,  unless  the 
piece  is  to  be  given  during  the  last  week  of  her  en- 
gagement at  the  Baldwin,  and  for  to-night  the  play 
is  "  Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 

The  repertoire  for  next  week  is  purely  Shake- 
spearean. It  begins  with  "  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  on 
Monday  night,  and  the  wonderful  study  of  youth- 
ful passion  will  be  repeated  on  Tuesday  and  Satur- 
day nights.  For  Wednesday  and  Thursday  nights, 
"Twelfth  Night"  is  announced;  "  Much  Ado " 
will  be  repeated  on  Friday,  and  on  Saturday  Mrs. 
Taber  will  present  "As  You  Like  It"  to  the 
matinee  audience.  It  is  an  unusually  interesting 
programme,  the  range  of  characters  affording  free 
scope  to  the  young  actress's  varied  talents. 

A  Theatrical  Novelty. 

"Town  Topics"  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  has 
had  large  audiences  throughout  the  week,  and 
they  have  been  liberal  of  laughter  and  applause. 
Why  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  No  farce-comedy 
ever  had  a  plot,  and  "  Town  Topics  "  is  no  worse 
off  in  that  respect  than  others  we  have  seen.  But 
there  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  the  cast  who  rises 
above  mediocrity.  In.  fact,  the  company  is  a  reve- 
lation to  San  Francisco.  Such  organizations  gen- 
erally stay  within  walking  distance  of  New  York, 
and  how  this  one  ever  got  across  the  Rockies  intact 
is  a  mystery. 

On  Monday  night  the  first  performance  here  of 
"  Tennessee's  Pardner  "  will  be  given  at  the  Colum- 
bia. It  is  a  drama  founded  on  Bret  Harte's  famous 
story,  and  is  said  to  be  Scott  Marble's  best  piece  of 
work.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  mining-camps  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  the  characters  are  as  pictur- 
esque as  their  surroundings.  The  interest  centres 
in  the  love  of  a  big-hearted  miner  for  a  pretty 
Southern  girl  whom  the  camp  adopted  on  her 
father's  death,  but  the  story  runs  the  gamut  of  the 
emotions,  with  strong  contrasts  of  pathos  and 
humor. 


A  New  Edition  of  Hartman's  "  Babes." 
"  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,"  Ferris  Hartman's 
extravaganza,  is  to  attain  the  dignity  of  a  "second 
edition "  next  Monday  night  at  the  Tivoli.  The 
piece  is  of  such  very  light  texture  and  the  local  and 
political  allusions  that  constitute  much  of  its  fun  so 
soon  grow  stale  that  the  whole  piece  has  had  to  be 
renovated. 

It  will  be  practically  a  new  entertainment  on 
Monday  night.  The  cast  will  be  the  same,  but  the 
songs,  jokes,  and  many  of  the  situations  will  be 
novelties.  Much  store  is  set  by  a  burlesque 
quartet  upon  Italian-opera  methods,  to  be  sung  by 
Natali  Crox  Seabrooke,  De  Vries  Willie  Hartman, 
Michelena  Pache  Darcy,  and  Abramoff  Dusty 
West. 

Strauss's  romantic  opera,  "  The  Gypsy  Baron," 
in  which  the  newly  organized  company  will  appear 
to  the  best  advantage,  will  follow.  It  will  be  pre- 
sented with  new  scenery,  correct  costumes,  appro- 
priate accessories,  and  every  attention  to  detail. 


Notes. 
The  Holland  Brothers  are  just  concluding  a  very 
profitable  engagement  in  Chicago,  and  will  soon 
reach  this  city.     They  constitute  one  of  the  Colum- 
bia's star  attractions. 

Nat  Goodwin  has  cabled  the  New  York  press 
from  Sydney  that  the  use  of  Maxine  Elliott's 
name  as  co-respondent  in  his  divorce  suit  is  an 
unfounded  outrage. 

"  The  Merry  Tramps  "  is  the  title  of  the  new 
extravaganza  which  the  Lilliputians  recently  pro- 
duced in  New  York.  All  the  papers  have  given 
them  long  and  flattering  notices. 

The  four  young  women  whose  dancing  in  the 
second  act  of  "  Trilby"  at  the  Columbia  attracted 
no  little  attention,  are  students  of  the  Columbia 
Theatre  School  of  Dramatic  Art. 

"  Rosemary  "  has  proved  so  great  a  success  that 
Charles  Frohman  has  determined  to  send  out  a 
second  company  to  visit  the  cities  that  John  Drew 
will  be  unable  to  appear  in  during  his  tour. 

Signor  Michelena  has  been  engaged  as  leading 
tenor  at  the  National  Theatre  in  the  City  of 
Mexico.  He  will  be  heard  here  for  the  last  time 
at  the  Hinrichs-Beel  concert  at  the  Baldwin  next 
Friday  afternoon. 

"The  Love  Chase,"  which  was  last  presented 
here  by  Marie  Wainwright — now  leading  lady  in 


Wilton  Lackaye's  company — is  to  be  one  of  the 
plays  given  during  the  last  week  of  the  Tabers' 
engagement  in  this  city. 

Both  of  the  comic  operas  in  which  Delia  Fox 
will  be  heard  at  the  Baldwin  next  month — "The 
Little  Trooper"  and  "  Fleur  de  Lys" — were  com- 
posed by  William  Fiirst,  who  used  to  wield  the 
baton  at  the  Tivoli. 

During  Nat  Goodwin's  next  engagement  at  the 
Baldwin  he  will  produce  a  new  comedy,  entitled 
"An  American  Citizen,"  from  the  pen  of  Made- 
leine Lucette  Ryley,  who  wrote  "Christopher, 
Jr.,"  for  John  Drew. 

Pearl  Evelynne,  a  pretty  San  Francisco  girl  who 
went  East  with  one  of  Charles  Frohman's  com- 
panies a  few  years  ago,  will  be  in  the  cast  of 
"  Humanity,"  in  which  Joseph  Grismer  and  Phoebe 
Davies  are  the  stars,  when  it  is  given  at  the 
Columbia. 

The  company  that  is  to  support  Wilton  Lackaye 
as  a  star  in  "  Dr.  Belgraff "  includes  some  excellent 
actors  and  actresses.  Among  them  are  C.  W. 
Couldock,  Forrest  Robinson,  Byron  Douglas, 
Alfred  Hampton,  Marie  Wainwright,  Alice  Evans, 
and  Caroline  Franklin. 

"  The  Two  Little  Vagabonds,"  which  is  having 
a  tremendous  success  in  Paris,  under  the  title  "  Les 
Deux  Gosses,"  and  has  also  been  seen  on  the  En- 
glish stage,  is  running  to  crowded  houses  in  Boston 
under  the  management  of  Charles  Frohman.  It 
will  be  brought  to  this  city  later  in  the  season. 

Now  that  Corinne  is  mistress  of  herself,  and 
possessed  of  the  snug  fortune  that  Mrs.  Kimball 
left  her,  she  is  going  to  branch  out  into  wider 
fields.  The  company  which  she  will  bring  to  the 
Columbia  Theatre  next  month  will  be  composed 
entirely  of  new  people,  and  her  extravaganzas  will 
be  very  elaborately  mounted. 

Henry  E.  Abbey's  sudden  death  in  New  York 
removed  from  the  world  one  of  its  greatest  man- 
agers of  theatrical  and  operatic  entertainment. 
He  was  born  a  jeweler's  son  in  Akron,  O.,  in  1846, 
and  received  a  high-school  education.  He  was  the 
ticket-seller  in  a  local  theatre  when  Lotta  made  a 
one-night  stand  in  Akron,  and  Mrs.  Crabtree  en- 
gaged him  as  her  assistant  manager.  A  year 
later  they  acquired  the  Park  Street  Theatre  in  New 
York,  and  thenceforward  Abbey  became  a  power. 
The  firm  of  Abbey  &  Schoeffel  has  managed  the 
most  important  theatres  and  opera-houses  in  the 
East  ;  they  have  handled  Bernhardt,  Booth,  Sal- 
vini,  Nillson,  Langtry,  Patti,  Irving,  Hading, 
Coquelin,  and  a  dozen  others.  Since  early  sum- 
mer Abbey  has  been  overwhelmed  with  misfor- 
tune. His  health  failed  him  ;  his  wife  and  he 
separated,  and  she  brought  suit  for  divorce  ;  and 
Abbey,  Schoeffel  &  Grau  failed  after  a  remarkable 
season  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


Reforms  Need  more  than  a  Day 

To  bring  them  about,  and  are  always  more  com- 
plete and  lasting  when  they  proceed  with  steady 
regularity  to  a  consummation.  Few  of  the  obser- 
vant among  us  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  per- 
manently healthful  changes  in  the  human  system 
are  not  wrought  by  abrupt  and  violent  means,  and 
that  those  are  the  most  salutary  medicines  which 
are  progressive.  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is 
the  chief  of  these.  Dyspepsia,  a  disease  of  obsti- 
nate character,  is  obliterated  by  it. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Thousands  of  mothers  give  their  children 
Stredman's  Soothing  Powders  during  the  teething 
period. 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's.  213  Sutter  St. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Pigs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Pigs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mann. 
factares  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  i 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28>4-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP   COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHDJA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting   at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 

No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896* 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Thurg.,  December  IO 

Belglc Tuesday,  December  29 

Coptic. (Via  Honolulu).  .Sat.,  January  16, 1897 
Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For   freight   and   passage   apply   at   company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


A  distinction  :  Freddie—"  What  did  you  pay  for 
that  suit?"  Charley— "  The  price  was  forty  dol- 
lars."—  Vogue, 


YbleiMixture 


fei^JPost  Paid  25CU# 

mfr*^A  Marburg  br»# 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  October  n,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Oct.  6,  n,  16,  2r,  36, 
31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Oct.  4,  8, 12, 16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Oct.  6,  10,  14,  18, 22,  26, 
30,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stop- 
Ine  only  at  Port  Harford.  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Oct.  4, 8, 12, 
16,  20,  24,  28,  at  n  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  Sao  Jose*  del  C.ibo.  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
and  Guavmas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change  steam- 
ers or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOOPALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 

CEANIC   S.S.    CO.        f*    DAYS  ONLY. to 

AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII,        jT\   HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  WS.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  S.  Australia  for    Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 10,  at  10  a.  m.    Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Mooowai  sails  via   Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  November  12,  at  2  p.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


A  GENTLEMAN^  .Smoke 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 


United     States    and    Royal    Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New  York 

every  Wednesday  at  noon, 

FROM    NBW  YORK : 

Teutonic November  4  I  Teutonic Pecember  1 

Britannic November  11  |  Britannic Pecember  g 

Majestic November  18  I  Majestic Pecember  16 

Germanic November  25  I  Germanic December  23 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodation b  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able  terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.  Steerage  tickets 
at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  lead!? 
and  steamship  agents  In  Sao  Franclico 

H.  MAITLANP    KERSEY,  A 
og  Broadway,  Nt 
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SOCIETY. 


The  Lawton-Nightingale  Wedding. 
Only  relatives  and  a  few  intimate  friends  wit- 
nessed the  wedding  of  Miss  Minnie  Nightingale 
and  Dr.  W.  J.  P.  Lawton,  which  took  place  last 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
parents.  300  Haighi  Street.  The  bride  is  the  third 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nightingale.  The 
groom  is  a  prominent  young  dentist  of  this  city. 
Rev.  Horatio  Slebbins  performed  the  ceremony  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock.  There  were  no  attendants 
upon  the  bride  and  groom.  A  supper  was  served 
afier  the  ceremony.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton  are  re- 
siding in  their  new  home.  310  Haight  Street,  a 
gift  from  the  bride's  father,  and  will  receive  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month. 


I  Juliette  Williams,   Miss  Mary   Bell  Gwin,   Miss  Julia 
I  Tompkins.  Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Frances  Baldwin, 

■  Miss   Cora  Smedberg,   Miss   Mary   Kip,  Miss  Ella  Mor. 
1  gan.  Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Miss   Susie   Blanding,  Miss 

■  Aileen  Goad,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Ethel  Tompkins.  Miss 
Helen  Smith.  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Jessie  Hobart, 
Miss   Mamie   Scott,   Miss   Belle   Hutchinson,  Miss  Flor- 

1  ence  Selby,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Wagner, 
Miss    Merry,    Mr.    E.    M.   Greenway.    Mr.    J.    C.   Mo 

i  Kinstry.  Mr.  Patrick  Grant.  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr. 
Milton  S.  Latham,  Mr.  Charles  K.   Mcintosh.   Mr.  Wal- 

!  ter  Leonard  Dean,  Mr.  Danforth  Boardman,  Lieutenant 

[  F.  L.  Winn,  U.   S.   A..  Lieutenant  T.  G.  Carson,   U.   S. 

I  A..  Lieutenant  S.  McP.  Rutherford,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr. 
Neville  Castle.  Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee,  Mr.  Alexander  Bald- 
win, Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Magee, 
Mr.  Fletcher  McNutt,  Mr.  J.  B.  Grimwood,  Mr.  Gerald 

j  Rathbone,  and  Mr.  Leonard  Cheney. 


The  Dohrmann-Siebe  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Chrissie  Siebe  and  Dr. 
William  F.  Dohrmann  took  place  last  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  2217 
Sacramento  Street.  The  bride  is  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  John  D.  Siebe,  assessor  of  this  city  and  county, 
and  the  groom  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Frederick  H. 
Dohrmann,  of  the  firm  of  Nathan,  Dohrmann  & 
Co.  About  two  hundred  friends  of  the  young 
couple  witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Julius  Fuendeling.  Miss  Helen 
Siegfried  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Williams  was  best  man.  After  the  ceremony  an 
elaborate  supp  r  was  served  under  the  direction  of 
Ludwig,  and  the  evening  was  very  pleasantly 
passed.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dohrmann  left  on  Thursday 
to  make  a  southern  trip.  They  will  reside  at  2217 
Sacramento  Street  until  next  January,  when  their 
new  home  will  be  ready  for  occupancy. 


The  Crocker  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Wednesday  evening,  at  their  residence 
on  California  Street,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton  Grinnell,  nie  Catherwood,  of  New  York, 
and  Captain  and  Mrs.  Oscar  F.  Long,  U.  S.  A., 
nie  Requa.  The  table  decorations,  which  were 
Napoleonic  in  design,  were  of  white  chrysanthe- 
mums and  autumnal  tinted  foliage.  Covers  were 
laid  for  twenty,  and  the  evening  was  passed  most 
enjoyably.     The  guests  present  were  : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell,  Captain  and  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Long,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  William  H.  Mc  Kit  trick,  Miss  May 
Hoffman,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Miss  Marjorie  Young, 
Miss  Alice  Rutherford,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Isabel 
McKenna,  Mr.  William  Milne  Grinnell,  Mr.  George  E. 
P.  Hall,  Mr.  Covington  Johnson,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard 
Dean,  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  Mr.  Addison  Mizner, 
and  Mr.  George  Loughborough. 


The  Loughborough  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough  gave  a  din- 
ner-party last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence, 
on  O'Farrell  Street,  in  honor  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton  Grinnell,  nie  Catherwood.  Covers  were 
laid  for  twenty-two  at  a  round  table  that  was  artist- 
ically decorated  with  American  Beauty  roses.  The 
evening  was  delightfully  passed.  Those  present 
were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Morton  Grinnell,  Mrs.  Harry  A.  Jerome,  Miss  Fanny 
Loughborough,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Miss  Bessie  Zane,  Miss 
Marjorie  Young,  Miss  Emma  Spreckels,  Miss  Alice  Ruth- 
erford, Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Mr. 
William  M.  Grinnell,  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne,  Mr.  Harry 
Pringle,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Walter  Leonard 
Dean,  Mr.  Onativia,  Mr.  W.  Northrope  Cowles,  Mr. 
George  Longhborough,  and  Mr.  A.  Z.  Loughborough. 


Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club 
gave  their  first  party  of  this  season  on  Friday  even- 
ing at  Lunt's  Hall.  The  attendance  was  quite 
large,  and  several  figures  of  the  cotillion  were 
danced,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway.  The  chaperons  were  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury,  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Blanding.     Among  the  members  of  the  club  are  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
O.  F.  Long,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Baldwin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chauncey  Boardman,  Miss  Kate 
Thornton  Salisbury,   Miss    Margaret    Salisbury,    Miss 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
a. I  in  leavening   strength. — Latest    United  States 
rz&it  Food  Report. 
ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  Nbw  York. 


The  Jewett  Reception. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett  gave  a  matinee  tea  recently 
at  her  residence,  931  Bush  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
James  K.  Hackett,  who  is  visiting  this  city  with  his 
mother.  The  afternoon  was  passed  with  conversa- 
tion, music,  and  the  service  of  light  refreshments. 
Among  Mrs.  Jewett's  guests  were  : 

Count  and  Countess  Modjeska  Chlapowska,  Mr.  and 
Mrs,  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wild- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Bayne,  Mrs.  Hackett,  Mrs, 
Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Mrs.  Winsor  L.  Brown,  Miss 
Tucholsky,  Miss  Irving,  Miss  Odell,  Miss  Beals,  Miss 
Bowen,  Miss  Geraldine  Bonner,  Mr.  John  Bonner,  Mr. 
Horace  G.  Platl,  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  L.  Aldrich, 
and  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln. 

Some  Theatre-Parties. 

There  were  several  theatre-parties  at  the  Bald- 
win last  Monday  evening  to  witness  the  first  per- 
formance of  "  Romola."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Crocker  occupied  a  box  with  Miss  Alice  Ruther- 
ford, Miss  Lillian  Young,  and  Mr.  W.  Northrope 
Cowles.  In  another  box  were  Mrs.  Southard  Hoff- 
man, Misses  May  and  Alice  Hoffman,  Mr.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  and  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Jr.  The 
guests  of  Mrs.  Hager  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E. 
de  Ruyter,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  and  Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie.  Mrs. 
Margaret  Irvine's  party  comprised  Judge  and  Mrs. 
E.  M.  Ross.  Mr.  Prentiss  Maslin,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne, 
and  Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  gave 
a  theatre-party  at  the  Columbia  on  Monday  even- 
ing, and  entertained  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell, 
Mrs.  Harry  A.  Jerome,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Miss 
Fanny  Loughborough,  Mr.  William  M.  Grinnell, 
and  Mr.  George  Loughborough. 


San  Rafael  Paper-Chase. 
There  was  an  exciting  paper-chase  from  the 
Hotel  Rafael  last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  the  hares 
were  the  victors.  The  first  lady's  prize  was  won  by 
Miss  Bertie  Bruce,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman  won 
the  gentlemen's  prize.  The  hares  were  Miss 
Eleanor  Morrow  and  Mr.  Frank  Glass.  The 
hounds  comprised  : 

Miss  Bertie  Bruce,  Miss  Alice  Wilkins,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Boardman,  Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee,  Lieutenant  A.  F.  Fechteler, 
U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  W.  R.  Guthrie,  Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson, 
Mr.  F.  S.  Johnson,  Jr.,  Dr.  Gasley,  Dr.  Howitt,  Mr. 
Purcell  Jones,  Mr.  Sidney  "V.  Smith,  and  Mr.  H.  von 
Cleve. 


San  Francisco  Verein. 
An  entertainment  was  given  at  the  San  Francisco 
Verein  last  Saturday  evening,  and  it  was  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  the  members  and  ladies  of 
their  families.  Songs  by  the  Press  Club  Quartet 
and  a  comical  monologue  by  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln 
were  the  features  of  the  programme,  and  they  were 
greatly  enjoyed.  Afterward  there  was  an  elaborate 
supper,  at  which  sparkling  Roederer  flowed  freely, 
and  this  was  followed  by  dancing  until  a  late  hour. 


Street,  in  honor  of  her  daughter-in  law,  Mrs. 
George  Chauncey  Boardman. 

The  Deux  Teraps  Club,  of  Oakland,  will  give  its 
first  party  of  this  season  next  Tuesday  evening  at 
Ebell  Hall. 

Information  has  been  received  from  Paris  of  the 
marriage  there  recently  of  Miss  Leila  O.  Covell, 
of  Oakland,  and  Mr.  L.  F.  Auzerais.  Miss  Covell 
went  to  Paris  to  study  art,  and  her  husband  is  a 
sculptor. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  will  give  a  matinee  tea  on 
Saturday,  November  7th,  at  her  residence,  corner 
of  California  and  Laguna  Streets,  to  introduce  her 
daughter,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins. 

A  dinner  will  be  given  at  the  Bohemian  Club 
this  evening  as  a  farewell  compliment  to  Mr. 
Ernest  Peixotto,  who  will  soon  leave  for  New  York. 

Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  will  give  a  large  dinner- 
party at  the  Concordia  Club  on  Sunday  evening, 
October  25th. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Du  Val  has  issued  invitations  to  the 
friends  of  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Society  to 
attend  an  entertainment  at  her  residence,  1012 
Pine  Street,  from  three  until  six  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon and  eight  until  twelve  o'clock  in  the  evening 
of  Saturday,  October  31st.  A  Japanese  tea-garden, 
music,  Hallowe'en  games,  and  fortune-telling  will 
be  the  attractions.  The  price  of  admission,  in- 
cluding tea,  will  be  fifty  cents. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell  gave  an  informal 
matinee  tea  last  Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
and  pleasantly  entertained  a  number  of  their 
friends. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Isabel  McKenna  and  Mr. 
Peter  Donahue  Martin  will  not  take  place  until 
early  next  spring. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Jessie  Coleman  and  Mr.  Harry  J.  Knowles, 
both  of  Oakland.  Miss  Coleman  is  the  only  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  John  W.  Coleman.  Mr.  Knowles 
is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Captain  J.  N.  Knowles. 
Mrs.  J.  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Coleman  have  gone 
East,  and  will  be  away  about  six  weeks. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mary 
Bours  and  Mr.  Charles  Lowell  Otis.  Miss  Bours 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  B.  N.  Bours,  formerly  a 
banker  of  Stockton.  Mr.  Otis  is  a  son  of  the  late 
James  OUs,  at  one  time  mayor  of  this  city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Florence  G.  Brackett  to  Mr.  Granville  D. 
Abbott.  Miss  Brackett  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J. 
G.  Brackett,  of  Berkeley.  Mr.  Abbott  is  the  son 
of  Rev.  Dr.  Abbott,  of  Oakland.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  in  December. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Elizabeth 
Hofmann  and  Mr.  Edward  Emlen  Painter.  Miss 
Hofmann  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Hofmann, 
agent  for  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Painter  is  a  son  of  the  late  Emlen 
Painter  and  a  grandson  of  Mr.  D.  J.  Staples.  He 
is  at  present  attending  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University.  The  wedding  will  take  place  late  in 
November. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  will  give  a  matinee  tea  next 
Saturday  at  her  residence  on  California  Street. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  will  give  a  matinee 
tea  next  Saturday  at  her  residence  on  Franklin 


Pacific-Union  Club  Removal. 

So  much  that  is  inexact  has  been  printed  in  vari- 
ous papers  about  the  affairs  of  the  Pacific-Union 
Club  that  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  club's 
contemplated  removal  may  be  desirable.  At  a 
meeting  held  Friday,  September  25th,  the  club  dis- 
cussed various  new  quarters,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  its  lease  of  the  present  premises  expires  in 
April,  1897,  and  that  by  the  terms  of  the  lease 
notice  must  be  given  by  October  30,  1896,  as  to 
whether  a  renewal  is  desired  for  ten  years  at  the 
present  rental.  The  board  of  directors  had  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  to  the  club  for  a  new  club- 
house to  be  erected  on  the  south-west  corner  of 
Geary  and  Powell  Streets.  Mr.  E.  W.  Hopkins, 
the  president,  had  succeeded  in  obtaining  sub- 
scriptions for  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $325000,  for 
which  the  proposition  could  be  financed.  The 
club,  however,  voted  against  this  proposition,  on 
the  ground  apparently  that  the  location  was  on  the 
poorest  corner,  the  south  side,  and  not  the  sunny 
side  of  the  street,  and  that  it  was  rendered  objec- 
tionable by  being  next  to  a  market.  The  club  then 
instructed  the  board  of  directors  to  obtain  Informa- 
tion about  the  property  on  the  north-east  corner  of 
Van  Ness  and  Sutter,  "  and  other  properties." 

At  a  meeting  held  October  2,  1896,  the  board  of 
directors  reported,  submitting  propositions  from 
various  persons  for  the  sale  of  properties  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue  varying  in  price  from  $85,000  to 
$130,000.  The  property  on  the  south-west  corner 
of  Bush  and  Van  Ness  was  submitted  for  $88,000. 
The  property  on  the  north-east  corner  of  Van  Ness 
and  Sutter  was  offered  for  $130,000.  After  some 
!  debate,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

"  Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  re- 
moval be  made  contingent  upon  a  Ladies'  Annex  being 
added  to  the  club  "  ;  also 

"Resolved,  That  the  directors  of  this  club  are  hereby 
empowered  and  instructed  to  purchase  a  lot  on  Yan  Ness 
Avenue,  between  Sutter  and  California  Streets,  for  not 
exceeding  eighty-eight  thousand  dollars,  providing  they 
are  able  to  negotiate  bonds  of  the  club  at  four  per  cent, 
to  an  amount  not  to  exceed  three  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  "  ;  also 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  is  authorized 
and  instructed  that  if  it  fail  to  negotiate  bonds  for  the 
Yan  Ness  Avenue  property,  it  shall  negotiate  the  best 
terms  possible  for  a  temporary  renewal  of  the  lease  of 
the  present  club  premises." 

After  this  meeting  the  subscriptions  for  $325,000 
in  bonds  for  the  Geary  Street  site  were  withdrawn, 
and  were  not  renewed.  The  board  of  directors 
solicited  subscriptions  from  the  members,  but  after 
the  expiration  of  some  ten  days  the  subscriptions 
were  purely  nominal.  The  board  of  directors  then 
appointed  the  following  gentlemen  as  a  committee 
to  obtain  subscriptions  to  the  bonds  :  Messrs.  CLaus 
Spreckels,  Adam  Grant,  Robert  McMurray,  John 
I.  Sabin,  James  W.  Byrne,  Chauncey  R.  Winslow, 
and  Clinton  E.  Worden.  This  committee  will  re- 
port at  a  meeting  of  the  club  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day evening,  October  27th. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  club  has  voted 
to  purchase  property  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  and 
finance  a  proposition  up  to  $325,000.  While  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  majority 
of  the  members  to  remove  to  Van  Ness  Avenue, 
this  majority  is  divided  on  the  question  of  cost, 
and  is  opposed  by  a  vigorous  minority.  The  minor- 
ity are  opposed  to  going  so  far  west,  and  the  major- 
ity itself  is  divided  on  the  question  of  expending  so 
much  money  in  a  location  so  far  west.  These  vari- 
ous questions  will  doubtless  be  settled  at  the  meet- 
ing on  October  27th. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elliott  McAllister,  7i£e  Decker,  are 
mourning  the  loss  of  their  infant  son,  Cutler  Mc- 
Allister, who  died  last  Wednesday. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  are 
perfect,  besides  being  made 
of  tough  glass. 

But  you  want  the  one  that 
is  made  for  your  lamp.  Let 
us  send  you  the  Index  ;  free. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa     . 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  wbich 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  H0TE1 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  tinder 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

Is  indisputably  the  most  select  family  and 
tourist  hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospit- 
able treatment  at  the  Pleasahton  which  is 
rarely  met  with  in  a  hotel.  Elegantly  ap- 
pointed ;  sanitary  plumbing ;  cuisine  per- 
fect ;  rates  reduced;  recently  thoroughly 
renovated. 
O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 


Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 
Bitters 


MME.    ]V.    BEAUMONT, 

VOCAL        SB  T  TX  XD  I  O 

1101  Geary  Street,  cor.  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
OLD  ITALIAN  METHOD. 

Pupil  of   Sbriglia,    Paris ;    Bertrami,   Paris. 

Pupils   prepared   for- Opera,    Concert,   or   Oratorio. 

French— German — Italian. 


MEN  MEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 

Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  snbstltuteg 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  p  ^J  |^  jp 
Sample  mailed. (Name  this  paper)!  f\_  C  & 
GERHARD   MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


October  26,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Calif ornians  : 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  will 
soon  occupy  their  new  residence  on  Broadway. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell,  nie  Catherwood,  re- 
turned from  Madrone  Villa  last  Sunday,  and  remained  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  until  Thursday,  when  they  left  for  New 
York,  accompanied  by  Mr.  William  M.  Grinnell. 

Mr.  Barbour  T.  Lathrop,  of  Chicago,  sailed  for  the 
Orient  last  Saturday  on  the  steamer  Belgic.  He  will 
join  his  brother  in  Java,  and  they  will  leisurely  travel 
around  the  world,  expecting  to  arrive  in  New  York  next 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Chauncey  Boardman,  nie  Mer- 
cado,  have  been  passing  their  honeymoon  at  Coronado 
Beach  and  other  Southern  resorts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bancroft  will  occupy  their 
residence,  2425  Green  Street,  during  the  winter. 

Miss  Meta  Thompson  has  returned  to  the  city,  after 
passing  the  summer  in  New  York  and  other  Eastern 
cities. 

Dr.  William  J,  Younger  returned  from  Paris  last  week, 
and  is  in  New  York  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Cluness  and  Miss  Mabel  Cluness 
are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Dunn,  of  Stanford  University,  are 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Harry  A.  Jerome  and  Miss  Marie  Zane  are  resid- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  are  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  James  F.  J.  Archibald  is  visiting  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs  and  the  Misses  Childs,  of  Los  An- 
geles, are  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  is  expected  to  arrive  here 
from  England  next  month. 

Consul  and  Mme.  L.  de  Lalande  will  reside  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  arrived  in  New  York  city 
last  Monday,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf. 

Mrs.  Emma  Shafter  Howard  and  her  son,  Mr.  Karl 
Howard,  are  in  Boston.  The  latter  is  slowly  recovering 
from  a  severe  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  Miss  Gallatin,  Mr.  Fred- 
erick Gallatin,  Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl, 
and  Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney  were  passengers  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York  on  the  last  trip  of  the  White  Star 
steamship  Majestic. 

General  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Muller,  of  Fresno,  are  pass- 
ing a  week  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  left  last  Wednesday  for  Los 
Angeles  to  look  after  his  interests  there,  and  will  be  away 
until  next  May. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Highton  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  for  the  winter  season. 

Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  has  returned  to  the  city,  after 
passing  the  summer  at  her  country  residence,  and  will 
receive  at  her  city  home  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Macfarlane  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Mac- 
farlane  returned  to  Honolulu  last  Tuesday  on  the  Oceanic 
steamship  Australia. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  has  returned  from  San  Rafael,  where 
he  passed  the  summer,  and  is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt  and  Mr.  Orville  C.  Pratt,  Jr.,  will  go 
to  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  on  November  1st  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Hoyt  Sherman,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks,  who  have  been  passing  the 
summer  at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  are  now  at  the  Hotel  Riche- 
lieu for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  J.  O'B.  Gunn  and  Miss  K.  Gunn  arrived  in  New 
York  city  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Landers  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Verdenal,  of  New  York  city,  is  visiting  her 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  Forsyth,  in  Fresno. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.  William  Harvey    Jardine,  and    Mrs. 
1  George  J.  Bucknall  are  expected  home  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Neumann  sailed  on  the  steamer 
Para  last  Saturday  for  Guatemala,  where  they  will  re- 
1  main  during  the  winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Fisher  are  passing  a  month  in 
Fresno  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fulton  G.  Berry. 
They  will  return  in  about  two  weeks. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  were 
Mr.  D.  E.  Fortin  and  Mrs.  Paige,  of  Oakland  ;  Senator 
Stephen  M.  White  and  Mr.  R.  W.  Gates,  of  Los  Angeles  ; 
Mrs.  E.  Bellows,  Mr.  George  T.  Cameron,  and  Mrs.  B. 
Paxton,  of  San  Francisco  ;  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Perkins,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  Coleman,  of  New 
York ;  and  Mrs.  R.  O.  North  and  spn,  of  Leadville,  Col. 

Mrs.  Julio  Stahl  and  family  sailed  last  Saturday  on  the 
steamer  Para  for  her  home  in  Quezaltenango,  Guate- 
mala, Central  America. 

Among  those  who  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the 
winter  are  Mrs.  E.  Ellsworth,  Mrs.  Forbes  Wilkinson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Strong,  Mr.  Robert  S.  Rodman,  Mr. 
D.  F.  Eustis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Whipple,  Mrs.  John 
Fife,  of  Red  Bluff,  Mr.  L.  S.  Sherman,  Mr.  D.  C.  Lewis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Tobey,  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood,  Dr. 
W.  I.  Terry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Gonzalez,  Miss  Gon- 
zalez, Mrs.  N.  S.  Douglas,  Miss  Alice  Bailey,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Sanguinetti,  Miss  Sanguinetti,  Rev.  George  C.  Adams, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Albertson,  Mr.  C.  R.  Ambuhl,  of  Boston, 
Mrs.  Harris,  Mr.  L.  W.  Harris,  Mr.  W.  J.  Werner  and 
Mr.  Frank  B.  Taylor,  of  Tacoma,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R. 
McElrath,  Mr.  J.  M.  Labold,  Mr.  F.  L.  Pfingst,  Mr.  L. 
M.  Kellogg,  Mr.  W.  Silberstein,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Benjamin  Sachs,  Mr.  T.  M.  Osment,  Mr.  W.  B.  Storey, 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Mathieson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W. 
Reynolds,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Kohler,  and  Miss  Kohler. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  returned  to  Bakersfield 
last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Bradbury,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
•  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  _ 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Captain  Selden  A.  Day,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  an  extension  of  six  months  on  his  leave  of 
absence. 

Captain  Robert  R.  Stevens,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned 
to  duty  as  Quartermaster  at  the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Connelly,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  Benicia  Barracks  to  San  Diego 
Barracks. 

Captain  C.  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Philadelphia, 
was  at  the  California  Hotel  for  several  days  during  the 
past  week. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Samson  L.  Faison,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
;  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy. 

Ensign  W.  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  take 


charge  of  the  hydrographic  office  at  Portland,  Or.,  on 
November  5th. 

Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Noble,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  San  Diego  Barracks  to  Benicia 
Barracks, 

Lieutenant  Ormond  M.  Lissak,  Ordnance  Department, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Benicia  Arsenal 
and  ordered  to  inspection  duty  at  the  Petersburg  Iron 
Works,  Petersburg,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Hugh  J.  McGrath,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence  to 
commence  November  5th,  with  permission  to  apply  for 
an  extension  of  two  months. 

Lieutenant  C.  C.  Gallup,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  Fifth  Artillery. 

The  first  division  of  the  Fifth  United  States  Artillery, 
which  left  here  on  its  way  East  last  week,  was  side- 
tracked on  October  17th  for  several  hours,  about  eight 
miles  east  of  Terrace,  Nev.,  waiting  for  a  truck  to  be  put 
on  one  of  the  tourist  sleepers.  One  of  the  trucks  broke 
down,  and  the  train  just  escaped  a  serious  accident. 
The  truck  was  a  total  wreck,  and  one  of  the  men  in  that 
car  who  noticed  that  there  was  some  serious  trouble 
pulled  the  bell-rope  in  the  nick  of  time. 

Colonel  Francis  L.  Town,  U.  S.  A.,  was  retired  from 
active  service,  at  his  own  request,  on  October  10th. 

Major  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  henceforth  reside  at  Angel  Island. 

Captain  E.  L.  Zalinski,  U.  S.  A.  (retired),  arrived  here 
from  the  East  last  Wednesday  on  a  visit  of  pleasure. 


The  Burlingame  Club. 
The  first  open-air  horse-show  of  the  Burlingame 
Club  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  club  last  Sat- 
urday morning  and  afternoon.  It  attracted  quite 
an  assemblage  of  society  people,  and  was  the  suc- 
cess the  club  members  desired  it  to  be.  Luncheon 
was  served  in  the  club-house.  Among  those  present 
were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Babcock,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Ford,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fran- 
cis J.  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Douty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
D.  Beylard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  E.  Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne\  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  Eyre,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Washington  Dwyer,  Miss  Jennie  Flood,  Miss 
Flora  Low,  Miss  Preston,  Miss  Florence  Mills,  Miss 
Carroll  Crockett,  Miss  Ferris,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant, 
Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Judge  Erskine  M.  Ross,  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Bishop,  Judge  W.  C.  Van  Fleet,  Mr.  Wilfrid 
B.  Chapman,  Mr.  H.  H.  Honeywell,  of  Boston,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Buckley,  and  Mr.  Woodbury  Kane,  of  New  York. 


Recent  Wills  and  Successions. 
By  the  will  of  the  late  Monroe  Greenwood,  the 
following  testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

A  trust  fund  of  $20,000  is  established,  with  his  four 
children  named  as  trustees,  which  provides  that  the 
amount  shall  be  invested  in  telephone  stock  and  the  pro- 
ceeds distributed  among  the  charities  of  the  Presbyterian 
churches  of  this  city  until  the  bonds  become  due.  Then 
the  principal  is  to  be  disposed  of  as  the  trustees  may  see 
fit.  It  is  set  forth  that  -all  the  property  the  testator  pos- 
sessed was  community  property,  hence  no  provision  is 
made  for  Mrs.  Greenwood,  except  that  the  furniture  is 
given  to  her.  One  thousand  dollars  each  is  willed  to  his 
grandchildren  and  to  his  niece.  Miss  May  Greenwood. 
Miss  Ada  Sherling  is  bequeathed  $500.  The  remainder 
of  the  estate  is  bequeathed,  share  and  alike,  to  Frank  M. 
Greenwood,  Miss  Jennie  B.  Greenwood,  George  D. 
Greenwood,  and  Fred  A.  Greenwood.  The  three  sons 
are  named  as  executors  without  bonds.  The  estate  is 
valued  at  $500,000. 


Cards  have  been  received  announcing  the  mar- 
riage of  Miss  Eva  Taaffe,  of  this  city,  to  General 
Hassan  Djemil  Pasha,  of  Constantinople.  The 
bride  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  late  W.  T. 
Taaffe,  who  was  a  prominent  merchant  here  in 
early  days.  During  the  past  five  years  she  has 
been  studying  vocal  music  at  the  Conservatory  of 
Music,  in  Paris.  The  groom  is  a  Belgian  count, 
and  entered  the  military  service  of  the  Sultan 
twenty  years  ago.  He  is  now  general  of  a  division 
and  a  personal  aid  on  the  staff  of  the  Sultan. 
Count  and  Countess  Djemil  reside  in  the  Palais 
Yildis,  in  Constantinople,  which  was  presented  to 
the  general  by  the  Sultan. 


The  racing  season  at  the  Ingleside  track  will 
open  on  Wednesday,  October  28th.  The  pro- 
gramme  for  the  first  ten  days,  which  has  already 
been  announced,  and  for  which  the  entries  close 
to-day  (Saturday),  includes  the  usual  number  of 
selling  races  with  liberal  purses  offered.  The 
leading  event  on  the  opening  day  will  be  a  one- 
thousand-dollar  handicap  at  one  mile,  which  will 
bring  out  many  high-class  horses. 


The  reports  that  Paderewski  is  suffering  from  a 
mental  disorder  are  denied  by  his  American  mana- 
ger and  William  Steinway.  One  of  his  pupils,  who 
arrived  in  New  York  on  the  fifth  instant,  says  that 
she  saw  him  just  before  she  sailed,  when  he  told 
her  he  was  in  perfect  health.  Moreover,  a  New 
Yorker  has  a  cablegram  from  him,  dated  October 
14th,  which  gives  no  indication  of  mental  unsound- 
ness. 

.  ♦  . 

A  member  of  the  local  Building  Trades  Council, 
George  Lafayette,  a  brick-mason,  has  written  a 
play  in  blank  verse,  entitled  "Labor's  Tempta- 
tion," a  tragic  drama,  in  which  a  lock-out  and  the 
circumstances  arising  from  such  a  controversy  are 
handled  in  heroic  manner.  It  is  to  be  produced 
at  the  California  Theatre  October  31st,  upon  the 
occasion  of  the  benefit  given  the  council. 


The  trouble  between  Mr.  Truxton  Beale  and  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Harriet  Blaine  Beale,  has  culminated  in 
a  divorce  which  the  supreme  court  of  Maine 
granted  to  her  last  Tuesday,  awarding  her  the 
custody  of  their  only  child,  Walker  Blaine  Beale, 
aged  six  months. 


SAN    FRANCISCANS    ON    HAPPINESS. 


"What  Constitutes  Perfect  Happiness?"  was 
the  query  propounded  by  the  industrious  reporters 
of  a  local  daily,  last  week,  to  some  fourscore  citi- 
zens of  greater  or  less  prominence.  Their  replies 
are  sufficiently  noticeable  to  deserve  recording. 
Not  individually,  for  evidently  they  were  given  off- 
hand and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  enunciate  no 
great  rule  for  human  guidance.  But  their  very 
spontaneity  is  proof  of  their  sincerity,  and,  taken 
as  a  whole,  they  constitute  a  criterion  of  the  pres- 
ent slate  of  the  average  man  in  San  Francisco. 
The  condition  that  was  most  frequently  put  forth 
as  a  prerequisite  to  perfect  happiness  was  the  pos- 
session of  what  the  copy-books  of  our  childhood 
taught  us  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  Forty  persons  re- 
plied that  the  possession  of  money  is  an  ess-ntial 
factor  in  perfect  happiness.  But  the  average  man 
is  not  so  sordid  as  this  would  seem  to  indicate,  for 
one-half  of  these  wanted  only  an  assured  income 
sufficient  to  meet  their  needs  and  the  necessities  of 
those  dependent  upon  them,  two  wanted  money 
only  to  relieve  the  distress  of  others,  two  declared 
for  freedom  from  debt,  one  man  voted  for  "  plenty 
of  money  for  everybody" — a  Utopian  condition 
which  classes  him  as  an  economist  of  the  Populist 
order — and  only  fifteen  came  out  flat-footed  for 
what  they  would  call  "  big  money."  Among  these 
last  were  a  policeman,  a  professional  beggar,  a 
bar-tender,  half  a  dozen  politicians,  and  a  news- 
boy. For  the  honor  of  the  last-named  person's 
calling,  however,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  an- 
other newsboy  had  the  good  sense  to  vote  for 
"  plenty  of  customers  for  my  papers." 

Health  was  the  next  most  universal  need.  Forty 
per  cent,  of  the  persons  asked  voted  for  it,  and 
their  reason  was  best  expressed  by  the  reply  of  a 
pugilist  :  "  Perfect  health  and  strength,  for  strong 
minds  go  only  with  strong  bodies,  and  it  is  only  the 
man  with  the  strong  body  and  clear  mind  who  is 
able  to  reach  the  highest  degree  of  happiness." 
Next  came  "  congenial  work,"  with  sixteen  advo- 
cates. This  is  more,  it  will  be  noticed,  than  called 
for  great  wealth,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  contrast  with 
it  the  fact  that  only  two  voted  for  "  nothing  to  do." 
The  country,  evidently,  will  not  go  to  the  dogs  for 
lack  of  willing  workers,  and  further  guaranty  of 
the  stability  of  the  nation  lies  in  the  fact  that  after 
congenial  work  the  next  largest  votes  were  cast  for 
happy  domestic  relations,  and  the  possession  of 
friends,  for  each  of  which  twelve  voted.  It  is  a 
significant  fact,  by  the  way,  that  of  the  twelve  who 
voted  for  friends,  only  two  regarded  a  wife  as  worth 
mentioning.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  more  gal- 
lant to  turn  it  about  and  say  that  of  the  twelve  who 
— doubtless  from  experience — put  happy  domestic 
relations  among  the  good  things  of  life,  only  two 
thought  other  friends  worth  having  ;  and  one  of 
these  two  wanted  only  "  the  friendship  of  the  best 
people  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,"  which 
should  be  classed  as  "  respect"  rather  than  "  friend- 
ship." In  fact,  "respect" — the  respect  of  one's 
neighbors — has  only  four  advocates,  but  this  is  not 
such  a  bad  showing  as  it  might  seem,  for  seven 
others  probably  expressed  themselves  better  when 
they  advocated  "  a  clear  conscience." 

After  this  the  votes  become  rather  scattering.  A 
curious  commentary  on  our  society  is  suggested  by 
the  fact  that,  while  seven  vote  for  a  clear  con- 
science, four  for  the  respect  of  the  community,  and 
one  for  purity  of  motive,  mention  of  religion  is 
made  by  only  one  man  :  he  is  described  as  a  floor- 
walker, and  his  sole  requisite  to  happiness  is  "  the 
love  of  God." 

Of  all  the  persons  asked  to  contribute  their  opin- 
ions  only  two  were  women,  and  the  reply  of  each 
is  notable  not  for  that  fact  alone.  One  of  the  ladies 
was  a  type-writer,  and,  after  naming  health,  she 
added  to  the  list  two  qualities  which  nobody  else 
had  thought  of — "beauty  and  the  very  highest 
ability,  musical,  literary,  and  conversational."  The 
other  lady's  reply  we  print  in  a  special  frame,  so 
that  some  of  these  men  who  express  themselves  so 
glibly  about  the  factors  of  perfect  happiness,  espec- 
ially the  politicians,  may  paste  it  in  their  hats  for 
ready  reference.     It  runs  : 

Industry  Brings  Happiness.    Em.  : 

;    ploy   Your    Time    Honorably   and  : 

;    Profitably,     and    You    Will     Bh  : 

;     Happy.  : 


Mr.  Lloyd  Osbourne,  the  stepson  of  the  late 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has  been  appointed 
United  States  Consul  at  Samoa,  where  his  mother, 
the  widow  of  the  novelist,  still  resides.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  appointment  carries  with  it  one  of 
the  most  charming  houses  in  Apia. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.   Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co..  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


Captive  sweets         j 


the:' 
MATCHLESS 

'  MURRAY '&LANMAN'-S 
FLORIDA  WATER. 

■OR THE  HANDKeRCHIEF,TOILET  AND  BATH. 


THERE  ARE  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  EQUALS 

Louis   Roederer 


Champagne 

Stands   Pre-Eminent 


Finest  in  the  World 


"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry. Dry. Rich. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and    Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
ord^r.    J,  W.  Cannany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


The  Argonaut 

Is  Regularly  on  Sale  Abroad : 

London  .  .  . 

INTERNATIONAL  NEWS  CO. 
5  Breams  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

AMERICAN    NEWSPAPER  AND 
ADVERTISING  AGENCY, 
Trafalgar  Bldgs,  Northumberland  Ave. 

Paris  .  .  . 

BRENTANO'S, 

17  Avenue  de  1' Opera. 

Berlin  .  .  . 

GEORGE  STILKE, 

3  Dorotheen  Strasse. 


In  the  United  States 


New  York  .  .  . 

BRENTANO'S, 
NEWS  STAND, 


31  Union  Square. 


Coleman  House. 


Chicago  .  .  . 

206  Wabash  Avenue. 

Washington  .  .  . 

1015  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

NEWS  STAND, 

Willard 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


AVILL  BE  - 


Resumed  in  November 


Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 

From  San  Francisco 
Initial  Trip  Nov.  7 

Mondays  and  Thursdays 

From  New  Orleans 
Trip  Nov.  9 


Residents  of  California  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  who  have  planned  for  Eastern 
tours  previous  to  the  date  named,  should 
keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
return  trip  can  be  arranged  for  SUNSET 
LIMITED  without  additional  cost.  A 
trip  across  the  continent  via  the  popu- 
lar Sunset  Route,  in  a  Pullman  vesti- 
buled  train  of  palatial  elegance,  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  can  be 
suggested  for  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
man,  is  a  good  fortune  that  falls  but  rarely 
to  the  average  lot.  Don't  forget  this  when 
purchasing  your  ticket. 


A  marvelous  line  of        > 

Shoulder  Watches! 

Exquisite  dainty  enameled  designs,  match 
jig  any  gowns.  Nothing  so  attractive  in 
watches  ever  made  before.  Richer  and 
brighter  than  foreign  work  selling  at  ten 
times  the  price. 

Great  Sale  all  this  week  ! 

The  Waterbury  Watch  Co 

New  Office  in  the  mils  Building, 
„  San  Francisco. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

st  and   Stockton  Streets,    San  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"  What  does  Slyker  think  about  this  silver  ques- 
tion ?  "  "  There's  no  telling.  All  we  know  is  what 
he  says." — Chicago  Tribune, 

Angry  father—"  What  do  you  mean  by  being 
engaged  to  half  a  dozen  men  at  once?"  She — 
"  Nothing."— Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  cabby's  christening  :  Parson—"  What  shall 
we  call  it?"  Cabby  (absent-mindedly) — "Oh,  I 
leave  that  entirely  to  you,  sir  !  "—Funny  Cuts. 

••  It  must  be  such  pleasure  to  sing  as  you  do. 
Does  your  husband  sing,  too?"  "Well,  John — 
John  wants  to  sing  awfully — and  he  does.'' — Harlem 
Life. 

Mamma— "  Why  were  the  five  virgins  whose 
lamps  lacked  oil  called  foolish?"  Tommy  — 
"  Maybe  they  had  their  bikes  with  'em." — Pitts- 
burg Bulletin. 

Jackson  Love — "  Beautiful,  isn't  she?  One  may 
truly  say  her  face  is  her  fortune."  Miss  Cawstik 
— "  An  illustration  of  the  self-made  woman,  I  sup- 
pose."— Baltimore  News. 

He  accepts  the  situation  :  Her  father — "  You  say 
she   has    accepted    you?"     Suitor — "Yes,    sir  I 
Her  father— "Thea,   1  suppose,   this  is  merely  a 
ratification  meeting  ?  " — Puck. 

Rev.  Dogood — "  My  poor,  unfortunate  man,  read 
this  tract  when  you  get  time."  Bill  the  Burglar 
(complacently) — "  I  don't  expect  to  git  no  time  dis 
trip,  mister.  Me  lawyers  hez  fixed  up  a  corkin' 
alleybi  fer  me." — Puck. 

Miriam— "  I  hear  that  Ferdinand  and  Alberta 
are  quarreling  already."  Millicent — "  Well,  I'm 
not  surprised.  There  were  sixteen  cycles  given 
them  as  wedding-presents,  and  every  wheel  was  of 
a  different  make." — Puck. 

Playwright — "  What  do  you  think  of  my  new 
tragedy?'"  Critic—'1!  think  it  would  be  better  if 
you  condensed  the  five  acts  into  one  and  then  took 
the  point  of  it  and  printed  it  as  a  joke  in  a  comic 
paper." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Coroner — "  Is  this  man  whom  you  found  dead  on 
the  railroad  track  a  total  stranger  ? "  Witness 
(who  had  been  told  by  the  company  to  be  careful 
in  his  statements) — "No,  sor.  His  leg  was  gone 
intoirely.  He  was  a  partial  stranger."  —  Texas 
Siftings. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  the  young  man  who  has 
gone  into  politics,  "  that  a  man  in  my  position  can 
afford  to  be  indifferent  to  public  opinion?"  "I 
don't  know,"  said  Senator  Sorghum,  thoughtfully  ; 
"how  much  is  your  private  income?" — Washing- 
ton Star. 

"  Benson,  you  know,  went  to  Africa,  and  there 
met  his  death."  "  Poor  fellow  1  But  his  body  was 
brought  home  and  given  a  decent  burial,  wasn't 
it  ?  "  "  Well,  they  hanged  the  cannibal,  and  then 
brought  home  his  body  and  buried  it." — Philadel- 
phia North  American.  - 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  had  the  courage  to  engage 
single-handed  with  the  train-robbers  and  finally 
drive  them  off,"  said  one  of  the  trembling  passen- 
gers, after  the  affair  was  over.  "  I  was  mad  clear 
through,"  replied  the  conductor,  still  quivering 
with  wrath  ;  "  I  thought  they  were  taking  a  straw 
vote  1  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

Ethel — "  So  your  ladies'  whist  club  has  dis- 
banded ?  "  Penelope — "Yes.  You  see,  after  the 
third  or  fourth  trick,  we  couldn't  remember  what 
were  trumps."  Ethel — "  Why  didn't  you  leave  the 
trump-card  on  the  table,  then  ?  "  Penelope — "  We 
tried  that,  but  after  the  third  or  fourth  trick,  we 
couldn't  remember  who  it  belonged  to." — Judge. 

"  I  intend  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  foot-ball  next 
Sabbath,"  said  the  tall  caller  in  the  white  choker  ; 
"  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  the  manu- 
script if  you  have  any  wish  to  use  it.  I  know  a 
number  of  your  readers  would  be  glad  to  see  it  in 
print."  "All  right,"  said  the  busy  editor;  "you 
will  have  to  get  it  here  early,  though.  Our  sport- 
ing page  is  the  first  to  close." — Cincinnati  En- 
quirer. 

• — ^ — » 

A  Wife  Equal  to  a  Gold  Jline  ! 

Will  some  of  your  readers  give  me  a  good  recipe 
for  making  cold  starch  ?  I  am  selling  self-heating 
flat-irons,  and  iron  a  little  at  every  house  and  have 
to  use  some  starch  every  place,  and  want  to  know 
how  to  make  good  cold  starch.  My  husband  was 
in  debt,  and  I,  being  anxious  to  help  him,  thought  I 
would  sell  self-heating  fiat-irons,  and  I  am  doing 
splendidly.  A  cent's  worth  of  fuel  will  heat  the  iron 
for  three  hours,  so  you  have  a  perfectly  even  heat. 
You  can  iron  in  half  the  time  and  no  danger  of 
scorching  the  clothes  as  with  the  old  iron,  and 
you  can  get  the  most  beautiful  gloss.  I  sell  at 
nearly  every  house,  as  the  iron  saves  so  much  fuel 
everybody  wants  one.  I  make  $1.50  on  each  iron, 
and  have  not  sold  less  than  ten  any  day  I  worked. 
My  brother  is  doing  well,  and  I  think  any  one  can 
make  lots  of  money  anywhere  selling  irons.  J.  F, 
Casey  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  start  any  one  in  the 
business,  as  they  did  me,  if  you  will  address  them. 
Mrs.  A.  Russell. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


FALL    AND    WINTER! 


ARRIVING    DAILY    AT 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow"s 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


THE    WONDER 

MILLINERY    STORE. 

Specialty  in  Paradise,  Aigrettes,  and  Ostrich  Plumes,  Boas  and  Capes. 

1026    IKi&.RIS.XS'rF    S»°I*. 


A  CALICRAPH 


THE    BEST    TYPEWRITER 
WILL  SUIT  YOU  BEST. 
UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 


rUPERlATiVE/ 

ISQ2IXB 


m 


MANUFACTURED  BV 
'  SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY. 

fe,5AUNA5,CAL.^ 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-LarocKe 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  facuky  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and.  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting,  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris :    22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mhrchamt  Tailors, 

832   MARKET  STRKKT  (Upstairs i. 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


•3r      EXTRA.       *% 


J.  F.  Cutler 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN    FKANCISCO. 


RIPANS 

TABULES 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STKICKT,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  3329. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I" 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romeike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -     NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cntting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS. 

Mining  Machinery 


TERRACOTTA 

PRESSED  BRICK 
FIRE  PROOFING 


CLADDING,McBEAN&CQ 

358-1360  MARKET  ST. 
WORKS,  LINCOLN  CAL. 


In  Machias,  Me.,  lives  Mr.  E.  F.  Gould, 
who  is  employed  as  a  candy-maker  by 
the  firm  of  Means  &  Gardner,  of  that 
place.     Speaking  of  Mr.  Gould,  his 
friend,  Mr.  E.  W.  Mitchell,  recently  said  : 
"  I  have  known  him  for  some  years, 
and  until  very  lately  I  always  heard  him 
complaining  about  his  food  distressing 
him,  and  feeling  more  or  less  badly 
about  all  the  time.     His  work  naturally 
keeps  him  confined  a  good  deal,  and  he 
has  very  little  chance  for  exercise. 
Lately,  having  heard  less  complaint,  I 
thought  I  would  call  and  see  to  what 
he  credited  his  improvement.     He  said 
to  me,"  said  Mr.  Mitchell,  "  '  for  years 
I  have  been  troubled  with  indigestion 
and  dyspepsia.    At  times  would  be  dizzy 
and  my  head  very  dull,  especially  after 
eating.     Then  would  have  distress  and 
palpitation,  caused  by  gas  in  my  stomach 
from  food  fermenting.     The  only  thing 
I  could  find  that  would  give  me  any 
relief  was  soda,  and  from  that  I  got  no 
lasting  benefit,  but  now  I  have  struck  it 
rich.     My  employer  brought  me 
a  package  of  Ripans  Tabules  from 
Boston.     They  are  the  one  thing  that 
will  fix  you  up  all  right.    I  am  feeling 
splendid  now,  and  I  recommend  them  to 
you  and  all  for  stomach  trouble.'" 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


BOINJESTEI_iT_i     cfe    GO. 

DEALERS  n  II   n  r  p  OF  ALL 
IK  Al      til  KINDS 


For  Printing    J 

nnrl  Wrappln  ET -  * 


401-403   Sansome  St. 


PARKER'S 
HAIR    BALSAM 

Gteangea    and   beautifies  the   huff- 
Promotes    a    luxuriant    growth. 
Hever   Fails  to   Eeatore    Gray 

Hair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cures  scalp  diseases  &  hair  falling. 
fiOc,  and  <L00  at  Druggisti 


m     ,    HINDERCORNS. 

The  only  enre  Cure  ior  Corns.  Stops  all  pain.  .Ensures  com- 
fort to  the  feet.  Makes  walking  easy.  LScta.  at  Druggist*  ., 
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The  campaign  is  closing.  The  committees  are  shutting  up 
The  Eve  their  books.     The  voters  have  most  of  them 

of  the  made   up    their   minds.       By   the  time    the 

Election.  next  number  of  the  Argonaut  will  have  been 

issued  the  result  of  the  election  will  be  known.  It  is,  per- 
haps, unwise  to  prophesy  so  short  a  time  before  an  election. 
But  none  the  less  all  men's  minds  are  fixed  upon  its  result, 
and  never  have  we  known  a  time  when  there  were  so  many 


careful  canvasses  being  made  by  newspapers,  newspaper 
correspondents,  and  campaign  committees.  Therefore  the 
Argonaut  has  believed  that  it  will  interest  those  of  its  read- 
ers who  are  closely  following  the  course  of  the  campaign  to 
make  a  digest  of  these  various  canvasses.  We  have  taken 
not  only  the  "claims"  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  of  the 
Populist  National  Committee,  but  the  various  canvasses  con- 
ducted by  leading  newspapers,  such  as  those  of  the  New 
York  Herald  and  the  Chicago  Record.  The  result  shows  a 
marked  change  in  public  opinion  in  the  last  three  months. 

Two  months  ago,  the  Argonaut  published  an  estimate  of 
the  electoral  vote  that  would  be  cast  for  McKinley  and  for 
Bryan  as  the  situation  then  appeared.  Since  that  time, 
there  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  educational  campaigns 
this  country  has  ever  seen,  and  the  situation  has  been  ma- 
terially changed.  One  of  the  most  significant  points  has 
been  the  table  given  out  by  the  Democratic  managers, 
showing  the  number  of  congressmen  they  claim  will  be 
elected  by  their  party.  The  Democratic  managers  can 
not  justly  claim  the  electoral  vote  of  any  State  in  which 
they  concede  a  majority  of  the  congressmen  to  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Upon  the  basis  of  this  table,  then,  we  may  take  the 
electoral  vote  of  the  following  States  as  conceded  .by  the 
Democratic  managers  to  McKinley  :  Maine,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecti- 
cut— the  New  England  States,  with  an  electoral  vote  of  39. 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  with  7S  more 
votes.  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin, 
with  86  votes.  Delaware  and  Oregon,  with  7  votes — 
making  a  total  of  210  votes.  Thus,  according  to  this 
Democratic  statement,  McKinley  requires  only  14  votes 
from  the  doubtful  States  to  insure  his  election.  Chairman 
Hanna,  who  has  at  length  broken  his  silence,  claims  92 
votes  from  the  following  States  :  California,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Kansas,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Nebraska,  West  Vir- 
ginia, North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and 
Wyoming.  This  is  an  extreme  claim,  but  Mr.  Hanna 
goes  farther,  and  claims  84  votes  as  doubtful  from  other 
States,  and  concedes  only  61  votes  as  certain  for  Bryan. 

These  figures,  it  must  be  admitted,  are  open  to  the  charge 
of  being  partisan,  and  a  more  correct  estimate  of  the  result 
can  be  obtained  by  taking  the  States  claimed  by  the  Repub- 
licans, and  not  by  the  Democrats,  and  classing  them  as 
Republican,  and  classing  as  Democratic  those  claimed  by 
the  Democrats  and  not  by  the  Republicans.  This  would 
give  to  McKinley  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  and 
Wisconsin,  with  124  votes,  and  to  Bryan  the  Southern  States, 
Colorado,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Montana,  and  Utah,  with  133 
votes.  This  leaves  nineteen  States  classed  as  doubtful — 
four  in  the  South,  five  among  the  mining  Western  States, 
and  ten  in  the  Middle  West. 

It  is  in  the  Middle  West  that  the  most  active  campaign 
„      _,  has  been  carried    on,   and  it  is  there  that 

The  Doubtful  ' 

Western  the  most  extensive  changes  have  occurred. 

States.  Illinois    has    been    generally   conceded    to 

be  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  doubtful  States, 
and  deep  interest  has  been  shown  in  the  question  as 
to  how  its  electoral  vote  would  be  cast.  The  Republican 
managers  instituted  a  house-to-house  canvass  in  Chicago,  in 
which  they  placed  all  the  doubtful  votes  in  the  Bryan 
column,  and  made  every  allowance  for  the  free-silver  senti- 
ment. The  result  of  the  poll  was  105,000  majority  for 
McKinley.  This  poll  did  not  include  35,000  voters  who 
resided  in  hotels,  and  could  not  be  reached.  The  class  of 
people  who  live  in  hotels,  however,  are  surely  as  apt  to 
favor  sound  money  as  silver,  and  the  effect  of  including 
them  would  probably  be  to  increase  the  majority  for 
McKinley.  Ten  days  ago,  the  Chicago  Record  instituted  a 
postal-card  canvass,  and  for  the  first  seven  days  the  result  in 
Chicago  was,  McKinley,  64,460  ;  Bryan,  i3,659j  or  nearly 
5  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Republican  candidate.  The  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  National  Committees  had  ap- 
pointed representatives  to  supervise  this  poll ;  but  on  the 


eighth  day  Chairman  Jones  grew  terrified  at  the  wave  of 
McKinley  postals,  and  sent  secret  instructions  to  Demo- 
cratic County  Committees  warning  Democrats  not  to  vote. 
After  that  warning,  the  Democratic  ballots  fell  off,  so  this  is 
probably  an  over-estimate  of  McKInley's  strength  ;  but  the 
proportion  on  the  first  few  days  was  3K  to  1.  Up  to  last 
accounts  received,  the  vote  in  Illinois,  outside  of  Chicago, 
was,  McKinley,  12,274  J  Bryan,  4,413.  This  would  indicate 
that  Illinois  can  not  now  be  classed  as  doubtful. 

In  Indiana  the  Record  poll  showed  7,419  votes  for  Mc- 
Kinley and  3,119  for  Bryan.  A  poll  of  Marion  County,  in 
which  Indianapolis  is  situated,  and  which  gave  1,000  for 
Cleveland  four  years  ago,  showed  10,000  for  McKinley,  as 
against  3,000  for  Bryan.  The  free-silver  Republicans  are 
reported  as  coming  back,  while  the  ranks  of  the  gold  Demo- 
crats are  swelling.  An  indication  of  the  latter  movement  is 
shown  in -the  repudiation  of  Bryan  by  S.  P.  Sheerin,  ex- 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  National  Committee,  and  known 
through  the  State  as  a  strong  partisan.  The  temper  of  the 
workingmen  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  State  Federation 
of  Labor  tabled  a  series  of  free-silver  resolutions. 

In  Kentucky,  a  poll  of  Louisville  shows  10,000  majority 
for  McKinley.  The  gold  Democrats  are  expected  to  have 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  election,  though  it  is  estimated 
that  the  vote  for  Palmer  and  Buckner  will  not  exceed 
20,000.  The  factional  fight  among  the  Democrats  has  been 
exceedingly  bitter,  and  the  sound-money  men  are  threatening 
to  vote  for  McKinley. 

In  Nebraska  the  Chicago  Record  poll  showed  2,426  votes 
for  McKinley  and  S46  for  Bryan.  The  poll  of  the  Repub- 
lican managers,  recently  completed,  justifies  a  claim  of  the 
State  for  McKinley  by  a  majority  not  exceeding  5,000. 
The  most  careful  estimates  show  a  defection  from  the  Re- 
publicans not  exceeding  five  per  cent.,  while  the  Democratic 
loss  is  placed  at  thirty  per  cent.  The  greatest  gain  has 
been  among  the  farmers,  though  gains  have  been  made 
among  the  railroad  employees  in  the  cities. 

Minnesota  is  a  State  that  is  usually  Republican,  but  the 
doctrines  of  the  Populists  have  found  a  favorable  soil  there, 
and  its  vote  has  been  claimed  by  the  fusionists.  Not  more 
than  one  in  five  of  the  voters  are  of  American  blood,  and 
one-third  of  them  are  Scandinavians.  The  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  State  Committee,  however,  admits  that  "at 
best,  under  present  conditions,  we  can  only  consider  it 
doubtful,"  and  recent  investigations  indicate  that  even  this 
statement  is  over-sanguine.  A  Republican  poll  of  the  State 
shows  that  not  more  than  6,000  Scandinavians  will  vote  for 
free  silver,  while  the  sound-money  vote  will  be  swelled  by 
the  Germans,  Bohemians,  Poles,  Russians,  English,  Welsh, 
and  Scotch.  Strange  to  say,  the  strength  of  the  silver  vote 
is  with  the  native  Americans  and  the  Irish-Americans.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  normal  Republican  vote  among  the  Scan- 
dinavians is  8o,ooo,  of  which  McKinley  will  receive  70,000  ; 
among  the  Germans  it  is  25,000,  but  McKinley's  vote  will 
swell  it  to  40,000  ;  among  other  foreigners  it  is  30,000,  but 
McKinley  will  get  35,000;  and  among  the  Americans  it  is 
30,000,  and  here  McKinley  will  just  hold  his  own.  This 
would  give  the  State  to  the  Republicans  by  35,000.  An 
element  that  will  have  considerable  influence  is  the  sound- 
money  Democratic  vote.  This  wing  captured  the  State  con- 
vention, and  sent  sound-money  delegates  to  the  convention 
that  nominated  Bryan.  Two  years  ago  they  refused  to  join 
those  Democrats  who  fused  with  the  Populists,  put  up  a 
straight  Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  and  polled 
54,000  votes.  Becker,  the  candidate  who  was  thus  nom- 
inated, is  now  supporting  Bryan,  but  he  admits  that  three- 
quarters  of  his  former  vote  will  go  to  McKinley.  The  busi- 
ness vote  is  also  strongly  in  favor  of  McKinley. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  campaign  in  Minnesota  arises 
from  the  fact  that  John  Lund,  a  former  Republican  con- 
gressman, and  a  powerful  leader  among  the  Scandinavians, 
is  the  Popocratic  candidate  for  governor  this  year.  Against 
him  is  pitted  Senator  Knute  Nelson,  and  the  Scandinavian 
voters  are  torn  by  conflicting  emotions.  One  b 
Swedes  has  solved  the  problem  by  the  organ.. 
Gold   and  Silver   Club,   which  supports   McKinley 
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national  election  and  Lund  in  the  State  election.  Many  of 
the  Scandinavians  will  probably  follow  this  plan,  and  Lund 
is  admitted  to  be  12,000  to  15,000  votes  stronger  than  his 
ticket.  The  most  recent  estimate  places  the  result  in  the 
State  as  follows:  Normal  Republican  vote  in  1894,  150,- 
000:  increase  for  1896,  20,000;  loss  from  free-silver  Re- 
publicans, 20,000  ;  gain  from  sound  -  money  Democrats, 
25,000.  This  would  place  McKinley's  vote  at  175,000. 
On  the  other  side  the  normal  Democratic  vote  in  1894  is 
placed  at  140,000,  and  the  increase  at  10,000.  Deducting 
the  net  loss  of  5,000  for  those  who  change  on  account  of 
the  money  question,  and  Bryan's  vote  would  be  145,000,  or 
30,000  less  than  that  of  McKinley. 

The  leading  newspapers  of  the  Eastern  States  have  been 
sending  out  correspondents  through  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West  to  study  the  situation  there.  These  correspondents 
generally  indorse  the  conclusions  set  forth  above  in  regard 
to  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Nebraska,  and  Minnesota. 
They  further  agree  that  Ohio  and  Michigan  may  be  as  safely 
classed  as  Republican  States.  In  the  latter  State  the  poll  of 
the  Chicago  Record  showed  3,048  votes  for  McKinley  and 
1,028  for  Bryan.  In  Iowa,  another  of  the  States  classed  as 
doubtful,  the  poll  was  6,143  f°r  McKinley  and  2,404  for 
Bryan.  In  fact,  this  proportion  of  about  three  to  one  was 
maintained  throughout  the  131,666  votes  cast  and  counted  in 
the  first  ten  days  and  coming  from  six  different  States. 

The  three  Pacific  Coast  States — California,  Oregon,  and 
Washington — are  claimed  by  both  parties.  In  none  of 
them  has  a  systematic  poll  been  instituted  that  would  justify 
any  confident  forecast  of  the  result.  Washington  and 
Oregon  are  usually  Republican,  but  in  both  States  the 
doctrines  of  the  Populists  have  gained  a  strong  hold.  In 
Washington  the  free-silver  craze  has  been  general.  The 
latest  reports  from  that  State,  however,  indicate  that  it  is 
losing  strength,  and  those  who  left  the  Republican  party  on 
the  money  question  are  coming  back.  In  Oregon,  also, 
the  Republicans  are  active  and  confident.  Both  States  are 
claimed  by  both  parties,  but  the  Republicans  seem  to  make 
their  claims  with  more  confidence  than  do  the  Democrats.  I 
They  may  possibly  be  placed  in  the  Republican  column. 

In  California,  however,  the  case  is  different.  This  has  j 
always  been  a  doubtful  State,  and  the  free-silver  craze  has 
been  allowed  to  get  a  strong  hold  here.  During  the  pres- 
ent campaign  the  work  of  educating  the  people  should  have 
been  begun  earlier.  The  Argonaut  hopes  for  success  in  this 
State,  and  ardently  desires  it ;  but,  at  best,  the  outlook  can 
only  be  considered  doubtful.  The  cities  and  towns  will 
probably  give  majorities  for  McKinley ;  the  element  of 
doubt  is  with  the  voters  in  the  country  districts. 


In  the  far  Eastern  States  the  success  of  the  Republican 
Factors  which  electoral  tickets  is  so  fully  assured  that  a 
Favor  rivalry  has  grown  up  as  to  the  size  of  the 

McKinley.  majorities.     New  York    claims    that  it  will 

head  the  list  of  Republican  States  with  a  majority  of  300,000, 
but  Governor  Hastings  claims  the  palm  for  Pennsylvania 
with  a  round  majority  of  half  a  million  votes. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  those  who  cast 
their  first  Presidential  vote  this  year — of  whom  there 
are  2,500,000— will  stand,  but  unfortunately  their  vote  can 
not  be  separated.  The  growth  of  colleges  throughout  the 
country  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  the  great  interest  that 
has  been  taken  in  economic  questions,  however,  would  at 
least  raise  a  presumption  that  a  majority  of  them  will  be 
ranged  on  the  side  of  sound  money.  But  this  vast  army — 
two  and  a  half  millions  of  voters  casting  their  maiden  votes 
— is  another  factor  of  uncertainty  in  this  uncertain  year. 

But  however  uncertain  may  be  the  many  factors  in  this 
election,  a  careful  reading  of  the  foregoing  digest  will  show 
that  every  factor  points  toward  the  election  of  McKinley. 
Where  we  have  given  figures,  we  have  in  every  case  so 
stated  when  they  were  partisan  figures.  We  have  also  given 
the  Democratic  figures  of  the  Republican  chances  and  the 
Republican  figures  of  the  Democratic  chances.  We  have 
also  given  the  apparently  unbiased  canvass  of  the  Chicago 
Record.  Judging  from  these  figures,  it  would  seem  as  if  the 
election  of  McKinley  is  certain. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  matter  not  from  the  standpoint  of 
figures,  but  from  a  point  of  view  based  on  the  probable 
action  of  the  American  people.  From  such  a  point  of  view 
the  election  of  McKinley  seems  inevitable.  Here  are  a  few 
of  the  reasons : 

In  two-thirds  of  the  States  the  Republicans  are  unanimous 
in  their  support  of  McKinley. 

In  every  State  in  the  Union  there  is  a  division  of  the 
Democracy. 

Those  States  where  the  Republicans  are  divided  are  not 
vital  to  the  election  of  McKinley. 

The  Democratic  administration  is  opposed  to  the  Demo- 
cr?jic  ticket  and  platform. 

Most  of  the  Democratic  leaders  are  silent  or  are  cppos- 

j  the  Democratic  ticket  and  platform. 

The   German  -  Americans   and   the    Scandinavians  have 


largely  abandoned  the  Democratic  party  for  sound  money. 

Both  Democrats  and  Republicans  are  contributing  toward 
sound-money  leagues  all  over  the  country. 

Nearly  all  the  important  newspapers,  both  Democratic 
and  Republican,  are  in  favor  of  McKinley. 

The  Mugwumps  who  went  over  to  the  Democrats  eight 
years  ago  have  all  returned  to  the  Republican  party. 

All  State  elections  held  in  the  North  this  year  have  shown 
increased  Republican  majorities. 

Every  preelection  canvass  of  votes  shows  a  large  Repub- 
lican majority. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  campaign  the  Democratic  theories 
concerning  low  silver  meaning  low  wheat  have  been  knocked 
in  the  head  by  the  unprecedented  rise  in  wheat  and  the  con- 
tinued fall  in  silver. 

None  of  the  foregoing  statements  can  be  successfully  con- 
troverted. All  are  undisputed.  All  of  them  seem  to  point 
to  the  election  of  McKinley  as  do  the  statistics  which  pre- 
cede him. 

We  wish  we  could  add  to  the  foregoing  that  we  think  as 
„  favorably  of  the  chances  of  California  go- 

California  ing  for   McKinley  as  we  do  of  the  whole 

Go?  country    going  for    McKinley  ;    but  we  are 

forced  to  admit  that  we  still  think  California  is  a  doubt- 
ful State.  The  Democrats  and  the  Populists  have  effected 
a  complete  fusion  of  their  electoral  ticket  in  California. 
The  combined  Populist  and  Democratic  vote  of  1894  would 
give  a  majority  of  50,000  over  the  Republican  vote  of  1894. 
While  there  are  many  gold  Democrats  who  can  not  stomach 
Bryan  and  many  Populists  who  can  not  stomach  Sewall, 
still  their  defection  will  probably  not  amount  to  50,000,  or 
anything  like  it.  That  is  an  enormous  majority  to  over- 
come, and  it  is  further  complicated  by  the  fact  that  there  are 
many  free-silver  Republicans  in  California.  It  would  be 
strange  if  there  were  not,  considering  that  all  of  the  important 
dailies,  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic,  have  been  singing 
free  silver,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  for  many  years,  and 
that  their  recent  change  of  front  upon  the  money  question  is 
looked  upon  by  many  of  their  readers  as  being  insincere — 
a  fact  borne  out  by  their  lukewarmness.  Therefore  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  California  will  go  for  McKinley.  We 
can  only  hope  that  she  will,  and  we  hope  so  all  the  more 
strongly  for  the  reason  that  California  has  a  most  extraordi- 
nary fashion  of  going  contrary  to  the  rest  of  the  United 
States.  Twelve  years  ago,  when  the  country  went  Demo- 
cratic, California  went  Republican  ;  when  Garfield  ran  against 
Hancock,  and  the  country  went  Republican,  California  went 
L>emocratic ;  and  four  years  ago,  when  Cleveland  ran  and 
the  country  went  Democratic,  California  went  Republican 
again. 

It  is  doubtless  pleasing  to  California's  pride  thus  to  assert 
her  independence  and  to  run  counter  to  the  other  forty-four 
States  in  the  Union.  But  there  are  some  drawbacks  to  it. 
A  State  which  goes  Democratic  in  a  Republican  year  gen- 
erally gets  the  cold  shoulder  during  the  rest  of  that  adminis- 
tration. But  waiving  the  question  of  patronage,  which  is  a 
small  thing  except  to  politicians,  it  would  be  a  shameful 
thing  for  California  to  go  Democratic  this  year  if  the  coun- 
try should  go  for  McKinley  and  sound  money.  It  is  a 
crucial  test.  There  will  be  a  stigma  left  upon  every 
State  voting  for  free  silver  and  repudiation  if  the 
States  of  the  North,  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly 
civilized  States,  vote,  as  they  doubtless  will,  for  sound 
money.  It  was  one  of  the  Southern  States — Mississippi, 
the  "  black  "  State — that  first  put  the  smirch  of  repudiation 
upon  an  American  commonwealth.  Since  then,  capitalists, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  have  looked  with  suspicion  upon 
Mississippi,  as  merchants  look  upon  a  dishonest  bankrupt. 
So  will  capitalists,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  look  on  all  the 
States  which  in  this  crucial  year,  this  year  of  years,  shall 
vote  for  free  silver,  for  repudiation,  and  for  dishonesty.  Let 
us  hope  that  California  will  vote  for  McKinley,  will  vote 
for  sound  money,  and  will  vote  for  what  she  herself  has 
always  held  as  her  sole  monetary  standard — for  gold. 


Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  made  his  appearance  in  the 
The  Great  California  campaign  at  Los  Angeles,  where 

Sound. Money  there  was  an  enormous  popular  demonstra- 
Demonstration.     tjon  w  meet  himj  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Sound-Money  League.  Mr.  Reed  made  one  of  his  con- 
vincing arguments,  and  showed  the  sound  sense  and  dry 
humor  which  so  permeate  his  speeches.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  he  said  :  "  I  am  in  favor  of  encouraging  our 
mining  interest,  and  the  United  States  has  encouraged  it. 
The  United  States  has  spent  $456,000,000  buying  silver, 
and  has  lost  $136,000,000  by  the  action.  I  am  in  favor  of 
encouraging  our  industries.  But  let  us  wait  awhile,  and  en- 
courage some  of  the  others." 

Although  the  weather  was  unfavorable,  the  Reed  demon- 
stration in  Los  Angeles  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
ever  held  in  California.  It  is  a  fit  forerunner  of  his  reception 
in  San  Francisco,  which  is  to  be  preceded  by  a  parade  of 


sound-money  citizens,  regardless  of  party.  This  parade 
sprang  from  the  Sound-Money  League.  It  will  be  a  striking 
proof  of  the  good  sense  shown  by  the  league  in  refusing  to 
become  partisan,  which  action  would  have  excluded  sound- 
money  Democrats.  In  the  ranks  of  the  great  parade  which 
to-day  defiles  through  San  Francisco's  streets,  there  will  be 
thousands  of  Democrats  who  never  before  were  seen  keep- 
ing step  with  Republicans,  but  who  to-day  will  march  in  the 
ranks  of  a  parade  which  although  Republican  in  its  incipiency 
is  now  more  than  Republican — which  is  national.  No  Dem- 
ocrat who  believes  in  sound  money  and  in  the  preservation 
of  our  national  credit  and  our  national  honor  should  hesitate 
to  march  to-day  under  the  starry  flag,  which  is  the  banner 
not  alone  of  the  Republican  party,  but  of  the  whole  country. 
The  parade  arranged  by  the  Republican  State  Central 
Committee,  which  was  to  have  taken  place  Saturday  even- 
ing, has  been  abandoned,  and  the  daylight  parade  will  take 
its  place.  In  the  evening,  the  Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed  will 
speak  to  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  his  reception  will  be  a  rousing  one,  and  that  it  will  excel 
that  of  Los  Angeles  in  as  great  a  ratio  as  San  Francisco  ex- 
ceeds the  queen  city  of  the  south  in  population. 

During  the  present  municipal  campaign  the  Argonaut  has 
Non-Partisan  been  repeatedly  asked  "  why  it  does  not 
Cats,  Republican  support  the  Non- Partisan  ticket  1"  The 
Monkeys.  reason  is  plain — the    Argonaut  considers 

the  Non-Partisan  movement  as  simply  a  clever  device  to 
elect  Democrats  and  defeat  Republicans.  In  1892,  the 
Non-Partisan  ticket  indorsed  and  elected  twenty-nine  Dem- 
ocrats ;  in  1894,  they  indorsed  and  elected  twenty-four. 
When  they  do  not  indorse,  but  make  straight  nominations, 
the  result  is  the  same — more  Democrats  elected  ;  Repub- 
licans vote  for  the  Non-Partisan  nominee  ;  the  Democrats 
vote  for  the  Democratic  nominee  ;  the  Republicans  throw 
away  their  votes  ;  the  Democrats  elect  their  candidate. 

Four  years  ago,  the  Non-Partisans  were  more  successful 
in  hoodwinking  Republicans  than  at  the  last  election.  The 
result  of  their  efforts  is  shown  in  this  table,  giving  the  polit- 
ical affiliations  of  the  municipal  officials  elected  in  1892  : 

Mayor Non-Partisan 

Auditor Democratic 

Sheriff Democratic 

Tax  Collector Democratic 

Treasurer Republican 

Recorder Democratic 

County  Clerk Democratic 

District-Attorney Republican 

City  and  County  Att'y-  ■  -Democratic 

Coroner Democratic 

Public  Administrator Democratic 

Surveyor Democratic 

Superintendent  of  Streets. Democratic 

Judge  Superior  Court Democratic 

Judge  Superior  Court Democratic 

Judge  Superior  Court.    .  .Republican 

Judge  Superior  Court Republican 

Police  Judge Democratic 

Police  Judge Republican 

Police  Judge Republican 

Justice  of  the  Peace Democratic 

Justice  of  the  Peace Republican 

Justice  of  the  Peace.. .  Non-Partisan 

Justice  of  the  Peace Republican 

Justice  of  the  Peace Republican 

This  was  called  a  "  Non-Partisan  victory."  But  looking 
over  this  table  made  Republicans  very  pensive.  It  had  a 
marked  Democratic  tinge.  So  two  years  ago  the  "  Non- 
Partisan  victory  "  was  not  so  sweeping  :  but  they  succeeded, 
none  the  less,  in  electing  twenty-four  Democrats,  and 
among  the  lot  gave  the  important  offices  of  sheriff,  recorder, 
superintendent  of  streets,  and  board  of  election  commission- 
ers to  the  Democrats. 

These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  the  Argonaut  "  is  not 
supporting  the  Non-Partisan  ticket."  We  are  rather  tired 
of  seeing  Republicans  voting  for  "  Non-Partisan "  tickets 
and  electing  Democratic  officials.  If  there  are  any  Re- 
publicans who  feel  themselves  elevated  and  purified  by  vot- 
ing the  "  Non-Partisan  "  ticket,  we  congratulate  them  on  their 
virtue ;  if  they  feel  that  they  have  thus  done  a  good  action  by 
electing  a  shady  Democrat  instead  of  a  queer  Republican, 
we  admire  their  self-esteem  without  envying  them  its  pos- 
session ;  if  they  fail  to  see  that  they  are  being  made  monk- 
eys of  by  the  Democratic  and  Non-Partisan  cats  to  pull 
the  chestnuts  of  office  out  of  the  fire,  we  can  not  but  be 
struck  by  their  peculiar  order  of  mind,  without  in  the  least 
desiring  to  share  it. 

On  October  28th,  the  San  Francisco  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
The  Railway  can  RauwaY  Union  adopted  resolutions  call- 
Rioters  and  ing  upon  all  labor  organizations  to  defeat 
Carroll  Cook.  Carroll  Cook  for  superior  judge.  Their 
reason  is  that  Mr.  Cook  conducted  the  prosecution  of  S. 
T.  Worden,  a  railroad  striker,  for  murdering  Samuel 
Clark,  an  innocent  engineer,  and  several  United  States 
soldiers — conducted  it  with  such  vigor  that  he  secured 
a  conviction — conducted  it  with  such  skill  that  the  supreme 
court  has  affirmed  the  judgment,  and  Murderer  Worden 
is  to  hang.  He  is  to  hang,  that  is,  unless  James  H. 
Budd,  Governor  of  California,  pardons  him.  The  Amer- 
ican Railway  Union  "  stigmatize  "  Mr.  Cook  as  having  been 
retained  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  was  retained  by  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers.     But  by  whomever  he  was  retained,  he  did 


Supervisor Democratic 

Supervisor Democratic 

Supervisor Democratic 

Supervisor Democratic 

Supervisor Non-Partisan 

Supervisor Democratic 

Supervisor Democratic 

Supervisor Democratic 

Supervisor Republican 

Supervisor Democratic 

Supervisor Democratic 

Supervisor Democratic 

School  Director Democratic 

School  Director Democratic 

School  Director Democratic 

School  Director Democratic 

School  Director Republican 

School  Director Republican 

School  Director Democratic 

School  Director Non-Partisan 

School  Director Non-Partisan 

School  Director Republican 

School  Director Non-Partisan 

School  Director Democratic 
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his  duty  like  an  honest  man,  fearlessly  and  well.  If  in  this  ; 
community  a  candidate  for  the  bench  can  be  defeated  by  a 
secret  order  of  riotous  thugs,  revenging  themselves  because  I 
he  prosecuted  one  of  their  number  for  an  infamous  and 
cowardly  murder,  we  shall  be  sorry  for  San  Francisco.  We 
call  upon  all  good  citizens — all  men  who  believe  in  law  and 
order — all  men  who  despise  cowardly  assassins — all  men 
who  believe  in  hanging  midnight  murderers — to  vote  for 
Carroll  Cook. 

The  Examiner,  which  is  becoming  delirious  as  the  cam- 
„      „  paign  nears  its  end,  is  much  perturbed  over 

The  Examiner        r     fa  >  r 

and  the  the   "  Flag   Day"    selected    by    Chairman 

Flag.  Hanna.     The  Examiner  foresees  and  fears 

the  effect  upon  the  public  mind  of  this  display  of  the 
nation's  colors  in  maintenance  of  the  nation's  honor.  It  is 
trying  to  discount  that  effect.  It  is  therefore  howling  that 
this  is  an  attempt  to  "  use  the  flag  as  an  advertisement "  ; 
that  it  is  "  a  shameless  use  of  an  honored  emblem."  After 
having  thus  declaimed,  the  Examiner  turns  around  and  im- 
plores Democrats  to  hoist  the  flag  also,  as  "  Hanna  has  no 
private  property  in  the  flag."  The  Examiner  closes  one  of 
:*s  feverish  appeals  with  the  remark  : 

"Hanna  holds  no  mortgage  on  the  American  flag.  Hoist 
it,  every  loyal  citizen  !  The  American  flag  will  be  hoisted 
on  Saturday  by  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike." 

Certainly  it  will,  most  worthy  Examiner — by  Republicans 
and  sound-money  Democrats.  It  will  be  a  good  opportunity 
to  count  them. 

It  has  always  been  the  custom  of  the  Argonaut,  on  the  eve 
_      „  of  a  municipal  election,  to  select  from  the 

The  Best  r  ' 

Municipal  various    tickets    in   the   field   the  names  of 

Candidates.  those  candidates   whom    it  considers    most 

worthy  of  support.  The  Argonaut  is  a  Republican  paper, 
and,  other  things  being  equal,  has  supported  the  Republican 
candidates.  This  year  there  are  two  Republican  tickets, 
but  of  the  two  we  consider  the  Citizen-Republican  ticket  im- 
measurably the  better.  Annexed  we  present  such  names, 
selected  from  that  and  other  tickets,  as  we  consider  deserv- 
ing of  the  support  of  conservative  voters  : 

For  mayor,  C.  S.  Laumeister  has  served  two  terms  as  sheriff  and 
proved  himself  a  good  officer.  He  is  a  man  of  business  experience, 
has  the  respect  of  the  community,  and  would  make  a  good  executive 
officer.  He  was  elected  sheriff  the  first  time  in  1888,  by  a  majority 
of  2,000,  defeating  James  R.  Kelly,  the  Democratic  nominee,  and 
W.  W.  Dodge,  the  independent  nominee.  In  1890  he  was  again 
elected  sheriff  by  980  majority,  defeating  Timothy  O'Brien,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee.  Mr.  Laumeister  is  a  mill-man,  engaged  in  turning 
the  raw  material  of  California  into  finished  products.  He  employs  a 
large  force  of  men,  is  a  good  business  man,  made  a  good  sheriff,  and 
we  think  he  will  make  a  good  mayor.  His  friends  say  he  is  "  a  sure 
winner." 

Asa  R.  Wells,  Republican  candidate  for  auditor,  is  an  excellent 
nominee.  He  has  had  wide  business  experience,  and  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  affairs  of  the  city.  There  is  a  general  impression, 
however,  that  he  is  to  be  sacrificed  by  the  politicians  in  favor  of 
Deane,  and  this  is  probably  the  reason  why  Mr.  Wells  has  not  made 
a  more  active  canvass. 

On  the  Democratic  ticket,  the  candidate  for  auditor  is  William 
Broderick.  He  is  the  present  incumbent,  and  has  made  an  excellent 
official.  The  Democratic  readers  of  the  Argonaut  can  not  do  better 
than  to  support  him. 

Henry  S.  Martin  is  the  Republican  candidate  for  treasurer.  He  is 
a  capitalist  and  a  man  of  wide  experience  as  treasurer  of  various 
organizations. 

James  N.  Block  is  the  present  incumbent  as  tax  collector,  and  has 
administered  the  office  economically  and  well. 

Harry  T.  Creswell  is  the  present  city  and  county  attorney.  The  \ 
work  of  his  office  has  been  ably  performed,  he  is  familiar  with  the  j 
city's  litigation,  and  has  made  an  excellent  official. 

Charles  S.  Tilton  is  a  Republican,  now  holding  the  office  of  sur-  | 
veyor,  and  he  deserves  reelection  at  the  hands  of  the  people. 

David  L.  Farnsworth  is  the  senior  partner  of  the  largest  draying  | 
firm  in  the  city.  He  has  been  chairman  of  the  street  committee  of  ! 
the  board  of  supervisors,  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  ' 
the  street  department,  is  accustomed  as  an  employer  to  directing 
large  numbers  of  workingmen,  and  will  make  an  excellent  super-  1 
intendent  of  streets. 

Charles  B.  Stone,  the  candidate  for  superintendent  of  schools,  was  | 
until  quite  recently  deputy  superintendent  ;  he  has  served  on  the  ! 
board  of  education,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  its  affairs. 

For  judges  of  the  superior  court  there  are  numerous  candidates.  I 
John  Hunt,  now  on  the  bench,  having  served  several  terms,  is  gen- 
erally conceded  to  be  certain  of  reelection.      His  decision  in  the 
Kate  Kennedy  case,  which  insured  to  the  teachers   their  present  , 
tenure  of  office,  has  made  him  many  friends  in  the  school  depart-  i 
ment,  and  they  all  ought  to  work  for  his  reelection.     Chesley  K. 
Bonestell  is  a  young  man  who  has  made  for  himself  a  high  position 
at  the  bar  through  his  industry  and  legal  ability.     On  the  bench  he  will  j 
increase  this  reputation  and  will  fully  justify  the  confidence  his  friends  | 
have  in  his  ability.    John  F.  Finn  was  elected  to  the  superior  court 
when  that  court  was  organized,  and  served  on  the  bench  for  thirteen 
years.     E.  D.  Sawyer  is  another  candidate  who  has  proved  his  legal  j 
ability  and  judicial  temperament,  having  been  for  years  on  the  dis-  | 
trict  bench  in  this  city.    The  retirement  of  Judge  Murphy  will  leave 
vacant  one  of  the  criminal  departments  of  the  superior  court.     Car-  j 
roll  Cook  has  many  times  proved  himself  one  of  the  strongest  crim-  j 
inal  lawyers  in  the  State,  notably  by  his  conduct  of  the  prosecution  of 
Worden,  the  train -wrecker,  and  by  his  record  as  assistant   United  i 
States  district  attorney.    There  are  four  judges  of  the  superior  court 
to  be  elected,  and  from  the  five  mentioned  above,  voters  may  select  , 
without  danger  of  mistake. 

For  judges  of  the  police  courts,  Charles  A.  Low,  H.  L.  Joachim- 
sen,  and  Charles  T.  Conlan  are  now  on  the  bench  and  have  made 
good  records.  Charles  H.  Forbes  is  also  on  the  Citizen-Republican 
ticket,  and  is  a  good  nominee. 

Frank  Kerrigan,  J.  E.  Barry,  and  G.  C.  Groezinger  are  now  on  the 
justices'  bench,  and  have  made  records  that  amply  justify  reelection.  ■ 
Sands  W.  Forman  is   another  good   man  for   the  justices'  bench.  ■ 
Orrin  K.  McMurray  is  a  graduate  of  the  State  University  and  of  the 
Hastings  College,  and  a  lawyer  of  good  training. 

For  supervisor  of  the  First  Ward,  Lawrence  Devany  is  the  best 


candidate  nominated.  He  is  the  senior  partner  in  one  of  the  leading 
and  longest  established  bicycle  firms  here,  and  should  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  wheelmen  and  good  roads  advocates. 

Dr.  Charles  D.  Zeile,  in  the  Second  Ward,  is  a  druggist  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  well-known  Turkish  baths.  He  is  an  old  resident, 
and  a  man  of  business  experience  and  integrity. 

Sargent  S.  Morton,  in  the  Third  Ward,  is  a  capitalist,  having  re- 
tired from  his  draying  business  some  years  ago.  He  has  served  on 
the  board  of  supervisors  in  this  city,  and,  while  there,  made  a  record 
for  honesty  and  ability. 

William  H.  Phelps,  in  the  Fourth  Ward,  is  connected  with  the 
Phelps  Manufacturing  Company. 

Dr.  Washington  Dodge,  in  the  Fifth  Ward,  is  a  practicing  physi- 
cian. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  California.  In  education  and  general  ability  he 
is  eminently  fitted  for  the  position  of  supervisor. 

Fred.  W.  Eaton,  in  the  Sixth  Ward,  has  been  a  resident  of  this  city 
forty-four  years,  a  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange  since  its  organ- 
ization, a  member  of  the  Merchants'  Exchange,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  a  director  of  the  Olympic  Club,  and  during  the 
last  administration  was  its  president.  He  is  one  of  our  best  citizens, 
and  we  can  vouch  for  his  integrity  and  ability. 

Dr.  P.  A.  Kearney,  in  the  Seventh  Ward,  is  a  physician,  and  has 
been  a  resident  of  this  ward  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Colin  M.  Smith,  in  the  Eighth  Ward,  is  a  retired  wine  merchant. 
He  has  been  in  business  in  this  city  for  many  years,  and  would  make 
a  valuable  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors. 

John  E,  McDougald  is  the  candidate  on  the  Citizen-Republican 
ticket  in  the  Ninth  Ward.  He  is  connected  with  the  firm  of  Ruffino 
&  Bianchi,  marble  workers,  and  has  been  identified  with  this  city 
nearly  all  his  life. 

General  Lucius  H.  Fodte,  in  the  Tenth  Ward,  is  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  has  represented  this 
country  in  Europe,  has  been  United  States  Minister  to  Corea,  is  a 
man  of  wide  experience,  of  education  and  ability. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Baumeister,  in  the  Eleventh  Ward,  is  a  practicing 
physician.  He  is  prominent  and  popular  among  the  German  resi- 
dents, and  will  make  a  good  supervisor. 

John  A.  Drinkhouse,  in  the  Twelfth  Ward,  is  a  native  of  this  city, 
and  is  associated  with  his  father  in  the  wholesale  tobacco  firm  of 
J.  A.  Drinkhouse  &  Co.  He  is  an  excellent  nominee,  and  ought  to 
be  elected. 

For  school  directors,  Dr.  C.  T.  Deane  has  already  established  his 
worth  as  a  member  of  the  board.  He  originated  many  of  the  re- 
forms that  have  made  the  school  department  so  efficient,  and  has 
always  taken  an  aciive  interest  in  the  schools.  Dr.  H.  L.  Curtis  is 
another  excellent  nominee.  He  is  a  young  man,  active  and  energetic, 
and  a  practicing  physician  of  standing  in  this  city.  George  H.  Kohn  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Coghill  &  Kohn,  wholesale  grocers  on  Front 
Street.  Charles  J.  King  is  president  of  the  Pacific  Vinegar  and 
Pickle  Works,  and  a  member  of  the  Society  of  California  Pioneers, 
where  he  has  been  a  director.  George  H.  Lent  is  a  dealer  in  real 
estate.  Lincoln  Sonntag  is  an  attorney  at  law.  John  J.  McCarthy 
is  cashier  with  Zadig  &  Co.,  stock-brokers  ;  he  will  make  a  good 
school  director,  and  we  hope  our  readers  will  vote  for  him.  Thos. 
R.  Carew  is  a  member  of  the  present  board,  and  has  made  a  good 
director.  C.  L.  Barrington  is  a  well-known  pharmacist,  and  an  ex- 
cellent nominee.  C.  E.  Fredericks,  of  Fredericks  &  Son,  is  highly 
spoken  of,  and  W.  J.  Culbertson,  the  architect,  is  another  good 
nominee.  Charles  H.  Hawley  and  Andrew  McElroy  are  members 
of  the  present  board  of  education  who  have  made  good  records. 
Vote  for  them. 

Regarding  the  national  ticket,  we  can  simply  give  the 
names  of  the  Republican  candidates  for  congressmen.  The 
Argonaut's  readers  are  all  over  the  State,  and  each  can 
select  for  himself  the  candidate  in  his  district.  It  is  need- 
less to  insist  upon  the  importance  of  voting  for  these  can- 
didates. The  election  of  McKinley  without  a  Republican 
House  to  support  him  would  be  a  barren  victory.  The 
Congressional  candidates  are  : 

J.  A.  Barham,  1st  District  ;  Grove  Johnson,  2d  District ;  Sam- 
uel G.  Hilborn,  3d  District ;  James  B.  O'Brien,  4th  District ; 
Eugene  F.  Loud,  5th  District  ;  James  McLachlan,  6th  Dis- 
trict ;  W.  W.  Bowers,  7th  District.  A  word  in  addition  may 
be  said  in  regard  to  Congressman  Loud,  whose  district  lies  largely  in 
this  city.  He  has  served  in  Congress  and  has  made  an  excellent 
record  there — not  of  the  frothy  kind  that  is  exploited  in  the  news- 
papers, but  a  record  for  good,  honest,  hard  work.  His  constituents 
will  gain  an  advantage  in  sending  back  a  trained  man  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  business  methods  of  the  House,  instead  of  a  new 
and  untried  man. 

The  legislative  ticket  is  not  as  good  as  one  could  wish  it 
to  be,  but  it  is  as  good  as  could  be  expected.  Up  to  date, 
California  has  not  been  able  to  secure  as  members  of  the 
legislature  bank  presidents,  leaders  of  the  bar,  and  prosper- 
ous merchants.  When  they  are  willing  to  serve,  we  may 
look  for  an  ideal  legislature,  but,  in  the  meantime,  we  must 
do  the  best  we  can.  The  Citizen-Republican  legislative 
nominees  are  as  good  as  the  others.  And  they  should  be 
supported,  because  a  United  States  Senator  is  to  be  elected 
by  the  incoming  legislature,  and  the  election  of  a  Republican 
senator  is  vital.  Those  Republicans  who  divide  their  vote 
or  support  the  Non-Partisan  nominees  will  insure  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Democratic  or  Populistic  senator.  The  Republi- 
can legislative  ticket  is  as  follows  : 

The  candidates  for  State  senator  are  :  17th  District,  James  B. 
Brown  ;  19th  District,  Cal  Ewing  ;  21st  District,  Albert  Lewald  ; 
23d  District,  John  G.  Tyrrell ;  25th  District,  M.  H.  Barry. 

The  candidates  for  assemblymen  are  :  28th  District,  Peter  Quinn  ; 
29th  District,  William  F.  Woods  ;  30th  District,  Louis  Hagenkamp  ; 
31st  District,  P.  Corkery  ;  32d  District,  John  A.  Hoey  ;  33d  District, 
John  J.  South  ;  34th  District,  Peter  Mertes  ;  35th  District,  James 
W.  McTighe  ;  36th  District,  Myron  W.  Liuletield  ;  37th  District, 
William  Williamson  ;  38th  District,  D.  J.  O'Brien  ;  39th  District, 
John  R.  Glassford  ;  40th  District,  Sig.  M.  Bettman  ;  41st  District, 
Ben.  Fehneraann  ;  42d  District,  J.  J.  McCarthy  ;  43d  District,  Leon 
Dennery  ;  44th  District,  James  F.  Martinoni  ;  45th  District,  Fred- 
erick Berg. 


We  have  received  several  letters  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
„,  c  that  it  does  not  take  a  majoriiv  of  those 

Woman  Suffrage  j 

and  Other  who    shall  vote  at   the  coming  election  to 

Amendments.  adopt  a   constitutional  amendment.      If  a 

majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  the  proposition  to  adopt   an 
amendment  are  in  favor   of  its  adoption,  it  becomes  part  of 


the  constitution,  although  not  more  than  one  hundred  votes 
in  all  are  so  cast.  Section  1  of  Article  XVIII.  of  the 
constitution  thus  provides  when  any  amendment  or  amend- 
ments are  proposed  by  the  legislature  :  "If  the  people  shall 
approve  and  ratify  such  amendment  or  amendments,  or  any 
of  them,  by  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  voting 
thereon,  such  amendment  or  amendments  shall  become  a 
part  of  this  constitution."  The  attention  of  the  people 
should  therefore  be  called  to  this  state  of  the  law  ;  for  many 
voters,  no  doubt,  think  hat  a  failure  to  vote  for  an  amend- 
ment is  equivalent  to  a  vote  against.  Take,  for  instance, 
the  amendment  touching  woman  suffrage :  whether  or  not 
it  would  be  politic  to  adopt  it,  there  should,  at  least,  be  a 
full  expression  of  all  the  voters  of  the  State  on  the  subject, 
through  the  ballot-box.  If  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
electors  should  vote  upon  the  amendment,  and  it  should  be 
adopted  by  a  majority  of  those  voting  on  it,  the  result 
would  be  looked  upon  as  caused  by  mistake  or  inadvertence, 
and  might  cause  great  dissatisfaction. 

Therefore,  if  you  are  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage,  vote 
for  the  amendment  ;  if  you  are  not  in  favor  of  woman 
suffrage,  vote  against  it. 

The  alleged  insufficiency  of  the  volume  of  the  currency 
How  Silver  properly  to  perform  the  necessary  functions 

Puzzles  of  money  continues    to  be   the   cry    of  the 

Senator  White.  sjiver  orators.  They  assume  that  this  in- 
sufficiency exists  without  making  any  effort  to  prove  it, 
without  adducing  a  single  fact  to  substantiate  it,  and  upon 
this  unsupported  assumption  they  proceed  to  rear  their 
rhetorical  edifices.  The  times  have  been  hard,  therefore 
there  must  be  a  deficiency  in  the  currency — that  is  the  whole 
of  their  Argument,  and  the  sole  basis  upon  which  it  rests. 
And,  not  content  with  assuming  the  main  question  at  issue, 
they  resort  to  bad  logic  and  incorrect  statements  of  facts  in 
order  to  prove  their  former  contentions.  Senator  White, 
who  returned  to  this  city  last  week  and  addressed  the  people 
at  Union  Hall,  is  an  old  offender  in  this  direction. 

Reducing  the  volume  of  money,  he  says,  necessarily  in- 
creases the  purchasing  power  of  each  dollar  that  is  left, 
measured  in  your  sweat  and  blood  and  the  products  of 
your  soiL  And  again  :  "  As  gold  rises  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  so  does  it  purchase  more  of  labor."  The  im- 
pression intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  the  wage-earner  re- 
ceives less  than  formerly,  owing  to  a  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency and  an  appreciation  of  gold.  Assuming  that  such  a 
condition  exists,  exactly  the  reverse  is  the  fsct.  As  prices 
of  general  commodities  fall,  the  wage-earner  gets  more  and 
more  purchasing  power  for  his  wages,  because  in  such 
movements  of  general  prices  the  price  of  wages  is  the  last 
to  be  affected.  When  prices  are  rising  the  wage-earner  can 
buy  less  and  less  with  his  wages,  from  the  same  cause. 
The  true  question  for  the  wage-earner  to  consider  is,  how 
much  can  he  buy  with  the  money  he  receives,  not  how 
many  dollars  can  he  get  Nominal  wages  have  risen  slightly, 
and  their  purchasing  power  has  almost  doubled,  while 
prices  have  declined. 

Another  wide-spread  fallacy  is  voiced  by  Senator  White 
when  he  says  :  "When  you  increase  the  medium  of  ex- 
change of  the  world,  you  open  the  channels  of  trade,  you 
give  the  laborer  something  to  do."  In  what  way  can  an  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  money  create  a  greater  demand  for 
goods  ?  It  may  increase  prices,  but  that  merely  means  that 
the  value  of  each  piece  of  money  has  been  reduced,  not  that 
the  value  of  the  goods  has  been  increased.  It  does  not 
create  a  greater  demand  for  goods,  but  rather  a  less  de- 
mand, because,  as  we  have  seen,  wages  would  rise  more 
slowly  than  prices,  and  the  purchasing  power  of  wages 
would  be  thereby  diminished. 

In  the  same  line  of  argument  is  the  fear  that  gold  can  be 
cornered.  "Where  is  the  gold  of  the  world?  In  the  war- 
chests  of  Europe,  in  the  purses  of  the  favored  few.  It  is 
not  circulating  in  the  channels  of  trade."  This  is  Senator 
White's  idea  of  how  business  is  conducted.  How  many  of 
the  millionaires  of  this  country  could  open  their  purses  and 
produce  even  one  thousand  dollars  in  gold  ?  The  favored 
few  carry  check-books,  but  they  do  not  carry  gold.  Their 
gold  is  deposited  in  banks,  where  it  freely  flows  in  and  out 
in  the  regular  course  of  trade.  They  might  tie  up  large 
quantities  of  gold  by  means  of  the  securities  they  possess, 
but  they  could  as  easily  tie  up  double  the  amount  of  silver, 
assuming  that  amount' to  have  the  same  value  as  the  gold. 
The  "  war-chests  of  Europe  "  are  the  state  banks,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  gold  they  have  is  subject  to  checks  and  loans. 
When  these  silver  advocates  talk  of  cornering  gold,  they 
simply  talk  about  a  matter  they  do  not  understand.  No 
combination  of  capitalists  has  ever  been  strong  enough  to 
think  of  such  a  thing.  The  magnitude  of  the  task  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  the  gold  coinage  amounts  to 
$4,068,800,000  ;  there  is  more  than  one  billion  dolh- 
of  gold  stored  in  the  arts  that  could  be  relea. . 
about  one-quarfer  of  the  usual  estimate,  and  new  g 
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ing  produced  at  the  rate  of  $200,000,000  a  year.  All  of 
this  would  have  to  be  looked  after  by  any  syndicate  that 
attempted  to  corner  the  world's  supply  of  gold.  The  cop- 
per syndicate,  the  most  powerful  the  world  has  ever  known, 
attempted  a  much  lighter  task  and  failed  completely. 

"  Upon  what  does  'credit  finally  rest  ?  It  rests  upon  the 
standard  money  of  the  world."  This  is  the  expression  of 
another  confusion  of  thought.  Senator  White  thinks  that 
increasing  the  volume  of  the  currency  will  create  more 
credit  and,  therefore,  increased  capacity  for  production. 
Assuming  that  he  is  right  in  considering  the  metallic  cur- 
rency the  basis  of  credit,  his  conclusion  is  wholly  wrong. 
Increasing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  medium  decreases 
the  value  of  each  individual  piece  of  money,  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  value  of  the  whole  mass.  That  mass  would  be 
able  to  support  the  same  volume  of  credit  as  before,  and  no 
more  and  no  less. 

A  favorite  way  of  sustaining  their  contentions  among 
these  silver  advocates  is  the  resort  to  high-sounding  phrases 
that  have  none  of  the  elements  of  argument  about  them. 
This  is  easier  than  answering  the  arguments  of  their  oppo- 
nents, or  substantiating  their  own  statements  with  facts. 
"It  would  be  better  that  we  should  have  a  53-cent  dollar  in 
our  pockets  than  that  we  should  have  no  dollar  at  all," 
says  Senator  White.  He  should  show  that  those  who 
have  no  dollars  would  be  able  to  get  the  53-cent  dol- 
lars, and,  further,  that  those  who  have  100-cent  dollars 
would  not  have  to  exchange  them  for  53-cent  dollars. 
Again  he  says  that  under  free  coinage  silver  would  be  able 
to  sustain  itself  as  it  did  before  the  protection  of  the  law 
was  withdrawn  from  it.  "  Never,  while  both  were  treated 
equally  and  fairly  and  upon  the  same  terms  in  the  statute  of 
this  country,  was  there  any  variance  in  the  commercial  price." 
Precisely  the  contrary  was  the  fact.  Never  was  there  any 
stability.  At  no  time  in  the  eighty-one  years — 1792-1873 — 
were  the  commercial  and  legal  ratios  the  same.  Six  times 
the  same  commercial  ratio  continued  for  two  successive 
years,  but  never  longer  than  that.  The  ratio  ranged  from 
15  to  16.25,  and  was  continually  fluctuating. 


Six  amendments  to  the  State  constitution  are  to  be  sub- 
mitted to   the  voters  for  approval  or  rejec- 
Amendments  rr 

T0  the  tion  at  the  election  next  Tuesday.     Some  of 

Constitution.  them  are  of  considerable  importance  ;  all 
of  them  propose  radical  changes  in  the  organic  law.  The 
first  amendment  proposes  to  abolish  the  taxation  of  mort- 
gages and  trust  deeds.  Under  the  existing  provision,  the 
face  of  the  mortgage  is  subtracted  from  the  assessed  value 
of  the  property,  and  the  owner  of  the  land  pays  taxes  only 
upon  the  remainder.  The  intention  of  this  provision  was 
to  compel  the  capitalist  who  loaned  the  money  to  pay  the 
tax  on  the  mortgage.  In  practice  he  has  raised  the  rate  of 
interest  so  as  to  cover  more  than  the  amount  of  the  tax,  and 
thus  it  has  been  a  burden  upon  the  borrowers  of  money  in- 
stead of  a  relief  to  them.  The  proposed  amendment  was 
intended  to  remedy  this,  but  it  is  carelessly  drawn.  It  ex- 
empts mortgages,  but  not  the  notes  secured  by  mortgages. 
Should  the  amendment  carry,  the  capitalist  would  charge  a 
sufficiently  increased  rate  of  interest  to  cover  the  tax  on  the 
note,  while  the  borrower  would  have  to  pay  the  tax  on  his 
land  without  any  deduction  for  the  mortgage.  He  would, 
therefore,  be  in  a  worse  position  than  he  is  now.  The 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

The  second  amendment  provides  that  "  all  elections  by  the 
people  shall  be  by  ballot,  or  by  such  other  method  as  may  be 
prescribed  by  law ;  provided  that  secrecy  in  voting  be  pre- 
served" The  amendment  is  contained  in  the  words  in  italics. 
The  object  is  to  permit  the  legislature  to  provide  for  voting- 
machines  in  elections,  if  they  decide  that  such  machines 
would  be  an  improvement.  They  have  been  successfully 
used  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  experience  has  been  that 
the  voting  is  more  rapid,  the  result  is  ascertained  almost  in- 
stantaneously, and  the  count  is  absolutely  accurate.  The 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

The  third  amendment  refers  to  the  liability  of  the  stock- 
holders of  a  corporation.  At  present  a  stockholder  is 
liable  for  such  proportion  of  the  debts  of  the  corporation  as 
his  stock  bears  to  the  whole  of  the  subscribed  stock.  Under 
the  amendment  the  stockholder's  liability  is  limited  to  the 
face  value  of  the  subscribed  capital  stock.  Where  any 
shares  have  been  fully  paid  up,  the  holder  of  those  shares 
has  no  further  liability.  Where  the  capital  stock  is  not 
fully  paid  up,  each  shareholder  is  liable  for  such  proportion 
of  the  debts  incurred  while  he  was  a  stockholder  as  the 
amount  unpaid  on  his  stock  bears  to  the  whole  amount  un- 
paid on  the  subscribed  capital  stock.  The  amendment 
should  be  adopted. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  amendments  are  intended  to  add  to 
the  independence  of  cities,  and  to  relieve  them,  in  the  ad- 
romistration  of  their  local  affairs,  from  interference  by  the 
legislature.  The  first  provides  that  city  charters  shall  not 
be  subject  to  general  laws  in  municipal  affairs.  The  other 
gives  to  cities  the  power  to  provide  in  their  charters,  (1) 


for  the  establishment  of  police  courts  and  to  regulate  all 
matters  connected  with  them ;  (2)  for  the  election  or 
appointment  of  boards  of  education  ;  (3)  for  the  election 
or  appointment  of  boards  of  police  commissioners,  for  their 
regulation,  government,  and  compensation,  and  of  munici- 
pal police  forces  ;  (4)  for  the  election  or  appointment  of 
boards  of  election,  and  for  the  regulation,  government,  and 
compensation  of  such  boards  and  of  their  clerks  and  ap- 
pointees. The  final  clause  provides  that  in  consolidated 
cities  and  counties  the  charter  may  provide  for  the  election 
or  appointment  of  the  county  officers.  These  amendments 
are  in  the  line  of  several  earlier  ones,  leaving  to  the  citizens 
of  a  municipality  the  question  of  how  their  city  should  be 
governed.  Each  city  has  certain  peculiarities  of  location, 
topography,  and  social  conditions  that  require  peculiar  treat- 
ment. It  is  no  more  right  that  the  country  members  of  the 
legislature  should  interfere  in  the  local  government  of  San 
Francisco  than  that  the  San  Francisco  delegation  should  de- 
cide such  questions  for  Los  Angeles.  The  amendments 
should  be  adopted. 

The  sixth  amendment  strikes  the  word  "male"  from 
section  1,  article  II.,  thereby  giving  women  the  privilege  of 
voting.  As  we  have  said  before,  we  have  refrained  from 
opposing  this  amendment  because  it  has  been  declared  to 
be  one  of  the  planks  of  the  Republican  platform.  Those 
who  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  extend  the  privilege  of 
voting  to  women  at  the  present  time,  should  vote  in  favor  of 
it.     Those  who  do  not  so  believe,  should  vote  against  it. 

There  is  one  point  that  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  regard 
to  this  and  the  other  amendments.  They  will  be  carried  or 
lost  by  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  on  each  individual  propo- 
sition. If  only  one  thousand  votes  were  cast,  five  hundred 
and  one  would  carry  the  amendment. 

The  silverites  are  blessed  with  varying  degrees  of  insight 
The  Practical  'nt0  tne  monev  question,  and,  as  a  result, 
Working  of  they  advance  the  most  varied  views  as  to 
Free  Coinage.  wnat  wju  be  tne  iesa\t  0(  the  free  and  un- 
limited coinage  of  silver.  Thus  the  Argonaut  has  been 
called  to  task  for  misquoting  the  position  of  the  silver  advo- 
cates. These  particular  objectors  claim  that  the  result  of 
free  coinage  will  be  to  raise  the  price  of  silver  and  reduce 
the  price  of  gold  until  the  market  ratio  between  the  two 
metals  is  sixteen  to  one.  At  the  same  time,  they  claim,  the 
increase  in  the  volume  of  money  will  result  in  raising  gen- 
eral prices. 

It  is  perfectly  conceivable  that  this  result  might  be  at- 
tained. Whether  or  not  it  is  probable  is  another  and  far 
more  important  question.  In  order  to  determine  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  examine  the  facts  in  the  light  of  former  experi- 
ence. In  the  first  place,  in  order  that  the  price  of  silver 
should  be  increased,  it  is  necessary  that  a  demand  should  be 
created  for  the  whole  available  stock  of  silver  in  the  world. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  create  a  demand  for  the  silver  in  this 
country  alone,  for,  should  the  price  here  rise  sufficiently  to 
more  than  pay  the  cost  of  shipment,  foreign  holders  of  silver 
would  send  their  holdings  here  to  take  advantage  of  the  in- 
crease. This  advance  then  would  be  permanent  and  effective 
only  when  this  country  had  created  a  demand  for  the  whole 
surplus  stock  of  silver.  The  price  would  then  rise  as  the 
demand  exceeded  that  supply,  and  how  much  this  excess 
would  have  to  amount  to  before  the  price  of  silver  would  be 
doubled  is  a  question  worthy  of  consideration. 

What  does  this  surplus  stock  of  silver  amount  to  ?  In 
Europe  alone  the  silver  coinage  is  $1,661,500,000.  The 
whole  of  this  amount  would  not  be  released,  owing  to  the 
demands  for  subsidiary  coinage.  This  demand,  taking  the 
same  proportion  as  in  England  for  the  whole  of  Europe, 
would  be  $704,425,000,  releasing  $955,075,000  in  silver 
coin.  This,  however,  is  not  the  whole  stock.  A  part  of 
the  silver  that  has  been  used  in  the  arts  would  be  released 
by  the  increase  in  price.  According  to  the  investigations 
of  the  director  of  the  mint,  the  value  of  the  silver  annually 
used  in  the  arts  is  $33,000,000.  The  silver  thus  stored  up 
has  been  accumulating  for  centuries,  and  it  would  be  a 
conservative  estimate  to  say  that  the  accumulation  of 
twenty-five  years  would  be  released,  amounting  to  $825,000,- 
000.  The  silver  to  be  absorbed  from  these  two  sources 
then  would  be  $1,780,075,000.  The  length  of  time  re- 
quired to  coin  this  silver,  working  the  mints  at  their  full 
capacity,  is  variously  estimated  at  from  five  to  ten  years. 
Taking  the  shorter  period,  and  assuming  that  the  produc- 
tion of  silver  would  not  be  increased,  there  would  be  an 
additional  stock  of  new  silver  amounting  to  more  than 
$1,000,000,000.  By  the  time  the  mints  had  coined  this 
surplus  stock  of  $2,780,075,000,  we  could  hope  to  begin 
coining  to  create  a  permanent  rise  in  the  value  of  silver. 

When  the  United  States  shall  have  absorbed  all  of  the 
surplus  stock  of  silver,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  an  inflation 
of  the  currency  that  will  cause  prices  to  rise.  But,  as  we 
have  seen,  this  effect  will  be  attained  only  after  the  mints 
have  been  grinding  out  silver  dollars  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  immediate  effect  of  free  coinage  will  be  a  contraction 


of  the  currency.  Gold  will  be  worth  more  as  bullion  than 
as  coin.  Holders  of  silver  will  exchange  it  for  gold  coin  ; 
holders  of  gold  will  hoard  it.  The  coinage  of  this  country 
is  now  composed  of  gold  and  silver  in  very  nearly  equal 
amounts.  The  gold  will  disappear  from  the  circulation, 
through  export  and  hoarding,  long  before  sufficient  silver 
can  be  coined  to  take  its  place.  And  as  a  contraction  of  the 
currency  tends  to  raise  the  value  of  money,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  reduce  general  prices,  the  first  effect  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver  would  be  a  depression  in  prices.  As  the 
gold  disappeared  and  silver  was  coined  to  take  its  place, 
prices  would  begin  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  silver  basis. 
Money  would  then  be  worth  less  than  it  was  before,  and 
prices  would  rise.  Assuming  a  sufficient  demand  for  silver 
to  raise  it  to  a  parity  with  gold  at  a  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one, 
prices  would  again  fall.  Assuming  a  sufficient  inflation  in 
the  volume  of  the  currency,  prices  would  again  rise. 

These  various  assumptions,  we  believe,  cover  all  the 
claims  of  the  silverites  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver.  Yet,  in  the  end,  what  does  it  all  amount 
to  ?  Under  them  all  general  values  are  not  affected  a  par- 
ticle. The  value  of  money  rises  or'  falls  ;  prices,  expressed 
in  that  money,  fall  or  rise.  But  one  pound  of  cotton  bu,s 
as  much  wheat ;  one  bushel  of  wheat  buys  as  much  cloth- 
ing. It  is  true  that  in  the  fluctuations  the  holder  of  wheat 
may  get  more  than  its  value  for  it,  but  in  that  case  the 
holder  of  something  else  gets  less'  than  its  value.'  Some- 
body is  swindled,  and  somebody  else  profits  by  the  swindle. 
This  is  the  effect  of  a  readjustment  of  the  monetary 
system  such  as  is  proposed,  and,  from  this  point  of  view, 
this  is  the  whole  effect. 

The  Argonaut  is  not  in  the  habit  of  printing  all  the  compli- 
Expert  Opinion  mentary  things  said  of  it  by  its  contempo- 
on  the  raries,  but  occasionally  it  indulges  itself  in 

Argonaut.  foe  ]uxury  0f  republishing  one  which  seems 

unusually  discriminating.  That  is  the  case  with  the  an- 
nexed editorial  paragraph. 

Printer's  Ink  is  a  New  York  trade  journal  published 
for  advertisers,  and  its  judgment  therefore  is  not  only  of 
the  most  practical  kind,  but  is  expert  judgment.     It  says  : 

"  The  San  Francisco  Argonaut,  known  all  over  the  United  States 
as  one  of  the  most  representative  literary  weeklies  of  the  country,  is 
now  in  its  thirty-ninth  volume  or  twentieth  year.  The  excellence  of 
its  style  and  its  editorial  strength  are  widely  recognized.  It  repre- 
sents essentially  the  wealth  and  culture  of  the  Pacific  Slope.  In  poli- 
tics it  is  sturdily  but  intelligently  Republican,  and  is  at  present 
making  a  brilliant  fight  for  sound  money.  The  Argonaut  is  an  ex- 
ample and  exponent  of  the  best  in  American  journalism  ;  for  years 
it  has  made  attacks  on  the  style  of  modern  '  journalism  '  wherein 
all  of  nature's  disgusting  freaks  and  abominations  are  served  up  for 
the  edification  of  the  reader.  Its  circulation  is  large,  and  so  widely 
distributed  that  there  is  hardly  a  good  news-stand  anywhere  that  fails 
to  have  it  on  sale." 


Good-Naturhd 
Readers. 


About  three  months  ago,  an  impatient  reader  wrote  to  the 
To  Our  Argonaut,  demanding   to  know  "  why    we 

didn't  have  some  articles  on  silver  ? "  The 
Argonaut  replied  somewhat  tartly  at  the 
time  that  its  readers  would  have  plenty  of  silver  editorials 
before  the  campaign  was  over — so  many  that  we  feared 
they  might  weary  of  them.  The  campaign  is  ending,  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  interested  in  politics  may 
agree  with  us.  But  we  beg  them  to  believe  that  we  would 
not  have  given  so  much  space  to  an  economic  topic  had  we 
not  believed  it  to  be  a  vital  one.  The  readers  of  this  jour- 
nal are  not  confined  to  this  city  or  this  State — or  even  to 
the  United  States,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  communications 
reaching  us  from  all  over  the  world,  which  we  occa- 
sionally print.  Then,  too,  a  large  number  of  our  read- 
ers are  women  —  who  by  many  men  are  believed 
to  take  no  interest  in  politics  or  political  economics. 
If  we  have  devoted  what  our  distant  readers  may 
deem  an  undue  amount  of  space  to  national  and  local 
politics,  we  hasten  to  assure  them  that  while  the  need 
was  pressing,  it  now  is  past.  The  election  will  have  taken 
place  before  the  next  issue  of  the  Argonaut  appears,  and 
the  monetary  and  tariff  policy  of  this  country  will  be  settled 
for  the  next  four  years — we  hope  and  believe  for  many  years 
more.  So  our  editorial  range  will  not  be  so  narrowed  as  it 
has  been  for  the  past  three  months.  I  f  our  readers  have 
felt  it,  we  can  assure  them  that  we  have  felt  it,  too.  It  will 
be  a  luxury  again  to  write  about  subjects  unconnected  with 

silver,"  "sixteen  to   one,"   "fifty-three-cent   dollars,"  and 

the  crime  of  1873." 


To-day  is  Flag  Day.     Chairman  Hanna,  of  the  Republican 
National   Committee,    has    suggested    that 

Fly  the  '  °° 

American  October  31st,  the  Saturday  before  election, 

Fl-AG-  be  observed  as  "  Flag  Day  "  in  every  city 

and  town  throughout  the  Union,  and  that  on  that  day  every 
man  who  intends  to  vote  for  sound  money  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  national  honor  shall  display  the  national  colors. 
The  suggestion  is  an  admirable  one.  We  hope  that  all, 
whether  Democrats  or  Republicans,  who  believe  in  the 
preservation  of  the  national  credit  and  the  national  honor 
will  fly  the  national  colors  to-day. 


November  2,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    RAILROAD    LOCHINVAR. 


How  His  Intentions  were  Side-Tracked  by  Manuela's  Mother. 

"  Well,  yes,  that's  about  all  it  amounts  to — a  peon's  hut. 
However,  Augustinita  will  always  give  you  a  cup  of  excel- 
lent coffee.  And  when  the  trains  are  late  in  either  direc- 
tion, you  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept  the  hospitality  of 
'  Old  Mamma,'  as  the  railroad  men  call  her."  And  my 
pleasant  acquaintance  of  an  hour  or  so  led  me  to  the  small 
entrance  of  a  hut  thatched  with  tules.  The  little  mud  struct- 
ure was  built  against  the  face  of  a  hill.  There  were  bird- 
cages, filled  with  a  variety  of  beautiful  birds,  and  such  other 
evidences  of  civilization  as  a  goat,  a  turkey,  and  jardinieres 
of  flowers  ;  yet  the  habitation  belonged  to  the  age  of  the 
cave-dwellers,  I  decided,  as  I  groped  my  way  apparently 
into  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 

After  a  few  moments,  my  eyes  grew  accustomed  to  the 
half-light,  and  I  could  see  quite  well. 

"  Wow-wow-wow,"  growled  a  heavy  bass  voice  from  the 
inner  room.     The  words  were  indistinguishable. 

"  What  a  deep  voice  that  man  has,"  I  said,  innocently. 
"  Mexican  men  as  a  rule  have  such  light  voices." 

"That's  not  a  man,  it's  Augustinita,"  replied  my  friend. 

I  am  acquainted  with  that  pleasant  little  custom  of  Mex- 
ico which  holds  to  childhood's  tender  diminutives  long  after 
old  age  has  fallen  on  one.  Still,  I  confess,  Augustinita — 
which  would  be  "dear  little  Gussie"  in  English — was  a 
slight  shock.  She  was  of  huge  bulk,  and  her  old  face  was 
like  a  withered,  brown  apple  for  wrinkles,  but  her  eyes  were 
as  bright  as  stars  in  a  tropic  sky,  and  she  had  on  that  old 
countenance  a  most  shrewd  expression. 

Augustinita  delivered  our  orders  to  some  one  in  the  fur- 
ther cave — I  can  not  call  it  a  room — in  her  rumbling  bass, 
put  her  long,  brown  cheroot  back  in  her  mouth,  and  waddled 
behind  a  mat  made  from  reeds  and  hung  from  the  ceiling. 
She  brought  out  a  clean,  white  cloth,  which  she  spread  with 
care,  and  on  that  put  some  American  plates  and  cups  and  a 
Guadalajara  water-bottle.  I  sat  on  a  long  bench,  drawn 
close  to  the  table,  watching  the  old  woman. 

"  I  want  you  to  take  a  good  look  at  Manuela  when  she 
comes  in  ;  she  is  quite  a  belle  with  the  men  who  eat  here," 
said  my  friend,  who  had  told  me  his  name  was  Stacey. 

Manuela  came  in  and  went  out  again  that  moment.  I 
was  almost  startled  by  her  face.  "  Why,  she's  a  beauty,"  I 
said. 

"  She  has  a  good  figure,"  said  my  companion,  with  as- 
sumed indifference,  "  but  you  get  a  straight  look  at  her,  and 
you  won't  think  her  such  a  beauty." 

If  long,  red  braids,  soft,  brown  skin,  and  limpid,  gray 
eyes  can  make  beauty,  then  was  Manuela  beautiful.  On 
closer  examination,  however,  her  face  lost  much  of  its 
beauty,  so  coarse  was  her  red  mouth  and  so  hard  and  bold 
her  expression. 

She  switched  her  skirts  and  put  her  hands  on  her  hips  and 
her  head  to  one  side,  after  a  fashion  I  had  known  but  not 
loved  well  in  time  gone  by. 

"  I  could  weep  for  very  home-sickness,  she  is  so  like  the 
waiter-girls  in  the  frontier  towns,  if  she  had  more  bang  and 
bustle,"  I  said. 

Mr.  Stacey  smiled. 

"  I  mean  more  slap  and  dash.  She  is  so  quiet,"  I  ex- 
claimed hurriedly,  seeing  the  construction  he  was  putting  on 
"  bang  and  bustle." 

After  looking  at  his  watch,  my  companion  said  :  "  We 
have  yet  an  hour  to  wait.  I'll  tell  you  about  Manuela's 
elopement." 

So,  while  eating  caladassas,  chile  con  carne,  and  frijoles 
fritos  with  "Old  Mamma"  sitting  in  the  corner,  her  glitter- 
ing eyes  the  only  live  thing  about  her,  with  Manuela  flirting 
in  and  out,  bringing  the  highly-seasoned  Mexican  dishes  and 
bestowing  soft,  furtive  smiles  on  my  comrade,  I  heard  of  the 
elopement  of  Manuela. 

"  Branscombe,  one  of  the  men  who  used  to  eat  here,  fell  in 
love  with  Manuela's  red  braids  and  buxom  figure.  It  was 
reciprocated  by  her;  but  'Old  Mamma'  hated  him  and 
never  winked  her  little  rattlesnake  eyes  when  he  was  round, 
as  a  rough  sort  of  fellow,  and,  it  was  said,  had  a  wife 
or  so  and  a  lot  of  children  up  in  the  States  ;  but,  as  that 
cuts  no  ice  here  in  Mexico,  he  kept  right  on  making  love  to 
Manuela.  He  was  greatly  annoyed  by  Augustinita,  who  was 
ever  to  the  fore  and  would  not  efface  herself.  So  one  night 
he  got  the  girl  to  run  away  with  him  on  a  south-bound 
freight — queer  vehicle  for  an  elopement,  a  freight-train. 

"  Augustinita  reached  the  station  just  as  the  train  pulled 
6he  was  almost  frothing  with  rage,  and  went  stamping 
round  the  platform,  calling  on  all  the  Aztec  gods  for  assist- 
ance. 

"  She  calmed  down  after  a  time  and  asked  the  night-oper- 
ator's advice,  and  he  told  her  that  the  only  way  to  catch  her 
daughter  was  to  hire  an  engine  and  follow  on  that. 

'"Old  Mamma'  took  fire  at  once  and  sent  a  message  to 
the  superintendent  asking  for  an  engine.  They  wired  back 
'yes,'  if  she  would  pay  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  first 
hour  and  fifty  dollars  for  each  succeeding  hour.  Pretty 
steep,  but,  you  see,  they  cinched  her  because  she  was  a 
pilao.  Pilao  is  derived  from  pilado,  peeled,  without  clothes 
or  anything  else.  They  knew  Augustinita  had  quite  a  bit  of 
money  put  away,  and  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  keep  the  pilaos 
true  to  their  name  and  caste — peeled. 

"Augustinita  was  blooded.  She  bit  her  teeth  down  on 
her  cheroot,  and  said  :  '  Send  for  it.' 

"  In  about  two  hours  the  engine  came  thundering  in  from 
Aguas  Calientes.  Tom  Haskins  was  the  pilot,  and  the 
engineer  was  one  of  the  best  on  the  extra  list 

"  The  road  was  clear  for  a  half-dozen  stations,  and  they 
went  whizzing  along,  eighty  kilometers  an  hour. 

" '  Old  Mamma '  sat  stolidly  looking  out  of  the  cab- 
window,  apparently  unmoved  by  the  tremendous  speed  and 
the  lurching  of  the  engine  as  they  tore  round  the  short 
curves  ;  but  Haskins  thought  she  must  have  been  greatly 
excited,  because  she  was  unable  to  keep  her  cheroot  lighted. 


Finally  she  tired  of  trying  to  smoke,  and  simply  clamped 
her  jaws  on  her  puro  and  sat  immovable,  with  her  beady 
eyes  fastened  on  the  rails  ahead. 

"  They  met  the  passenger-train  in  the  early  morning,  and, 
as  word  had  gone  from  one  end  of  the  line  to  the  other, 
of  course  the  trainmen  had  informed  the  passengers,  and 
with  heads  out  of  windows  and  the  platforms  crowded  they 
cheered  and  laughed  as  the  engine  ran  by.  One  wag 
shouted  :  '  Hurry  and  you'll  catch  them ;  they're  just 
round  the  bend  ! ' 

"Not  twenty  minutes  later,  at  the  next  station,  was  the 
freight-train,  humbly  side-tracked,  waiting  the  enemy. 

"They  had  had  a  terrible  time  assisting  Augustinita  in 
the  cab.  You  can  see  for  yourself  she  weighs  about  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  pounds,  and  clumsy  at  that. 
Haskins  and  the  engineer  pulled,  and  the  fireman,  who  was 
a  Mexican,  pushed,  and  Augustinita  struggled  and  grunted, 
and  finally  was  landed.  But  when  she  saw  the  yellow 
caboose,  she  frisked  out  like  a  kitten.  The  engineer,  who 
is  a  spiritualist,  said  that  the  spirits  helped  her.  Haskins 
said  he  would  have  been  much  more  grateful  to  them  if 
they  had  helped  her  in,  but  he  thought  they  showed  good 
sense  in  taking  the  easy  end  of  the  job. 

"  Haskins  was  afraid  Branscombe  would  shoot  or  abuse 
the  old  woman  in  some  way,  so  he  went  with  her  to  the 
caboose.  The  two  were  sitting  on  a  sort  of  locker  ;  he  had 
his  arm  about  the  girl,  and,  beyon  1  rising,  they  made  no 
change  in  their  position.  Haskins  on  the  platform  hovered 
near  the  open  door. 

"  Augustinita  walked  up  to  them  and  asked  Manuela,  in 
her  politest  basso,  to  come  home.  The  girl  gave  an  impu- 
dent answer,  and  poor  '  Old  Mamma '  turned  to  Brans- 
combe, who  laughed  in  her  face  and  gave  Manuela  a  fer- 
vent kiss.  Later  in  the  day  the  thought  of  that  kiss,  and 
others,  made  Branscombe's  blood  turn  to  ice. 

"  Now  Augustinita  had  followed  her  daughter  because  she 
loved  her  and  wished  to  save  her  from  the  fate  Branscombe 
had  in  store  for  her.  Besides,  she  is  a  thrifty  old  body, 
and  Manuela's  beauty  brings  a  great  many  centavos  to  the 
bouse.  Many  of  the  men  eat  here  merely  to  get  a  look  in 
her  big  gray  eyes. 

"  At  Branscombe's  laugh,  Augustinita  burst  out :  '  Ca- 
ramba  /  no  more  will  you  laugh  this  day — look  ! ' 

"With  a  surprisingly  quick  movement  she  pulled  off 
Manuela's  chal  and  tore  open  her  high-necked  camisa. 
Branscombe  gave  one  glance,  and  staggered  heavily  against 
the  wall. 

"  '  Keep  away  ! '  he  screamed,  with  outstretched  hands. 
'  For  God's  sake  keep  away  !  Don't  let  her  come  near  me  ! 
I'll  hit  you  if  you  touch  me,'  as  the  girl  endeavored  to  catch 
at  him,  pleading  with  him  in  her  soft  tongue. 

"Branscombe,  mad  with  fear,  was  deaf.  Although  he 
had  threatened  to  strike  her,  he  did  not  do  it,  for  it  would 
bring  his  flesh  in  contact  with  hers.  The  terror-stricken 
man,  shaking  her  off,  ran  out  of  the  car  and  down  the  track. 

"  Manuela  covered  her  breast  and  walked  sulkily  back 
with  her  mother  to  the  engine. 

"  Hawkins  said  it  was  an  awful  sight — those  shining, 
livid,  white  blotches  on  the  brown  skin,  a  sight  he  could  not 
forget  for  many  a  day." 

I  rose,  sick  and  trembling.  That  was  one  of  the  loath- 
some sights  of  Mexico  to  which  I  could  never  accustom  my- 
self/and the  thrill  of  horror  I  had  felt  on  seeing  the  first 
white-patched,  frosty-headed  leper  returned. 

"  Don't  get  frightened,  madame,"  said  my  friend,  eating 
his  salsa  with  gusto.  "'Old  Mamma'  had  just  painted 
Manuela  up  in  her  sleep  !  If  she  had  been  a  leper,  Brans- 
combe would  have  been  welcome  to  her.  Do  you  think  that 
old  lady  would  spend  three  hundred  dollars  recovering  dam- 
aged goods  ?  " 

I  looked  at  "  Old  Mamma,"  sitting  on  the  earth  floor  com- 
fortably smoking,  and  she  looked  back  with  her  diamond 
eyes,  and  I  thought  it  not  likely.  Edith  Wagner. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1896. 


Mildred  Howells,  daughter  of  William  Dean  Howells. 
has  a  studio  in  her  father's  home  in  New  York,  and  has  done 
some  clever  illustrating  for  books  and  magazines.  Allegra 
Eggleston,  daughter  of  Edward  Eggleston,  paints  children's 
faces  and  carves  in  wood.  The  daughter  of  George  W. 
Cable,  though  she  has  recently  been  married,  still  keeps  up 
her  work,  illustrating  her  father's  sketches.  Ethel  Nordhoff, 
daughter  of  Charles  Nordhoff,  has  chosen  book-binding  as 
a  calling,  and  has  fitted  herself  for  it  by  a  course  at  the 
famous  Dove  Bindery,  near  London.  Annie  Corbin,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Austin  Corbin,  conducted  a  small  hostelry  at 
Shinnecock  Hills,  L.  I.,  last  summer,  and  showed  much  man- 
agerial ability. 

A  Chicago  clerk  recently  threw  a  book-agent  forcibly  out 
of  his  office,  after  refusing  to  take  the  man's  card  in  to  his 
employer,  and  was  justified  by  the  judge  before  whom  he 
was  tried  for  assault,  who  established  as  Chicago  law  the 
theory  that  such  forcible  measures  in  dealing  with  book- 
agents  were  justifiable. 


The  Figaro,  of  Paris,  announces  the  engagement  of  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  of  Balti- 
more, to  Count  de  Hatzfeld,  of  Paris.  The  Figaro  adds  : 
"Mr.  Bonaparte,  who  was  born  on  June  9,  185 1,  is  the 
grandson  of  Jerome  Bonaparte,  later  King  of  Westphalia, 
and  Elisa  Paterson." 


Zola  says  he  likes  the  bicycle  for  the  forgetfulness  it  con- 
fers :  "  It  is  all  in  vain  for  me  to  walk  and  walk  ;  I  simply 
keep  on  thinking.  But  on  the  wheel  I  go  with  the  wind. 
I  no  longer  think,  and  nothing  else  gives  me  such  absolute 
repose." 

Adelina  Patti  has  received  the  freedom  of  the  town  of 
Brecon,  in  Wales,  in  return  for  her  benefactions  to  her 
neighbors. 


GERMAN    MILITARY    RUFFIANS. 

The  German  Officer's  Uniform  a  Shield  for  Brutality— It  Givea  him 
Immunity  from  Chastisement— Atrocities  he  Com- 
mits in  Consequence. 

Our  German  cousins  are  grumbling  and  growling  omi- 
nously against  the  arrogance  of  the  military  toward  civilians. 
Not  only  is  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country 
taxed  nearly  three  dollars  a  year  for  the  support  of  the 
standing  army  and  each  sound  young  man  forced  to  devote 
some  of  his  best  years  to  compulsory  service  in  the  ranks, 
but  the  arrogance  and  contempt  with  which  the  officers  treat 
civilians  has  constantly  been  growing  more  unbearable.  It 
has  been  held  that  an  officer  must  instantly  resent  any  insult 
or  attack  by  drawing  his  sword  and  cutting  his  assailant 
down. 

The  German  officers  have  grown  more  and  more  over- 
bearing and  insolent  of  late  years.  Not  content  with  com- 
pelling everybody,  men  and  women  alike,  to  yield  them  the 
right  of  way  in  streets  and  other  public  places,  they  have 
presumed  more  and  more  upon  the  immunity  from  being 
taught  lessons  in  manners  that  their  uniform  confers  upon 
them,  until  they  no  longer  regard  themselves  as  merely 
mortal.  They  treat  civilians  as  though  the  latter  were  no 
better  than  brute  beasts. 

The  aggravation  of  the  citizens  has  at  last  become  well- 
nigh  insupportable,  and  the  coming  session  of  the  Reichstag 
will  certainly  hear  hot  discussions  between  the  liberty-loving 
deputies  and  the  ultra-conservative  elements  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  reforming  the  prevailing  abuse  of  army  ruffianism. 

Attention  has  again  been  drawn  to  the  tyrannies  of  the 
nobility  and  the  insolence  of  the  military  by  a  sanguinary 
incident  that  took  place  in  Carlsruhe  a  few  days  ago.  In 
the  little  Cafe  Tannhauser,  in  Carlsruhe,  in  a  circle  of  his 
fellows,  sat  the  Lieutenant  Baron  Druesewitz,  of  the  Life 
Guards,  jesting  lightly  with  a  pretty  waitress  who  had  served 
him.  The  girl  was  engaged  to  marry  a  workingman  named 
Siebmann.  He  wished  to  meet  his  sweetheart  after  the 
closing  of  .the  cafe*,  and  asked  his  brother  to  carry  a  note  to 
her.  In  delivering  the  note,  the  younger  Siebmann  dis- 
turbed the  baron's  flirtation  and  aroused  his  ire. 

"You  pig,"  he  cried,  rising,  "what  do  you  mean  by  inter- 
rupting us  with  your  impertinent  nonsense?  " 

It  is  hard  for  an  American  to  understand  why  the  words 
were  not  instantly  crammed  down  his  noble  throat ;  but 
Siebmann's  spirit  had  been  effectually  cowed  in  the  three 
years1  discipline  he  had  undergone  during  the  period  of  his 
service  in  the  army3  and  he  humbly  replied  :  "  The  note  is 
from  my  brother.  He  is  going  to  marry  the  girl,  Herr 
Lieutenant,"  and  turned  to  pass  the  officer,  who  barred  his 
way.  In  his  confusion,  this  plebe,  this  spawn  of  the  canaille^ 
stumbled  over  the  sacred  baronial  toes. 

Back  leaped  Druesewitz,  and  out  flashed  his  sabre. 
"Apologize,"  he  shouted.  But  before  the  ready  apology 
was  spoken,  he  had  thrust  deeply  into  the  defenseless  labor- 
er's breast. 

"  You  coward,"  gasped  the  fallen  man,  in  his  pain  forget- 
ting his  servile  station.  He  received  a  slash  across  his 
shoulder  for  the  insulting  exclamation.  Siebmann's  life  was 
saved  by  the  act  of  Druesewitz's  comrades  in  holding  him 
away  from  his  victim.  The  man  is  struggling  for  life  in  a 
hospital,  but  his  assassin  goes  free.  Nobody  dared  arrest 
him.  He  sheathed  his  sword  with  the  plausible  remark  that 
the  fellow  had  tried  to  strike  him,  and  left  the  cafe  accom- 
panied by  his  friends. 

The  popular  clamor  has  aroused  the  government,  which 
has  sought  to  still  the  indignation  of  the  citizens  by  an- 
nouncing that  "the  affair  will  be  investigated."  But  every- 
body knows  that  that  means  a  star-chamber  examination,  in 
which  Siebmann  will  have  no»  representation  and  after  which 
nothing  worse  wjll  be  done  to  the  lieutenant  than  to  transfer 
him  to  another  post.  The  people  demand  why  such  brutes  as 
Druesewitz  are  never  adequately  punished,  and  what  can 
save  them  from  the  insults  of  the  men  whom  they  feed  and 
clothe  for  their  defense.  The  emperor  and  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Baden  are  investigating  the  matter,  but  they  are  not  alone 
in  their  efforts.  The  Socialists  and  Radical  leaders  have 
their  agents  at  work,  and  their  evidence  will  face  that  of  the 
military  apologists  who  will  oppose  them  in  the  Reichstag. 

There  is  a  similar  condition  of  affairs  in  Hungary,  and 
the  German  incident  has  been  accentuated  by  the  attempt 
being  made  to  imprison  for  fifteen  years  a  lawyer  who 
wounded  a  lieutenant  in  defending  himself  against  an  un- 
provoked attack.  The  lieutenant  suspected  this  Joseph 
Csessnah  of  writing  a  bitter  political  article  against  his 
father,  Baron  Svastics.  He  challenged  Csessnah,  and  the 
latter  declined  to  fight  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not  write 
the  article.  He  knew  the  author's  name,  but  declined  to 
give  it.  The  lieutenant  met  Csessnah  in  town,  and  knocked 
him  down  with  his  riding-whip.  He  lashed  the  prostrate 
man  across  the  face,  crying  :  "I'll  teach  you  manners,  you 
wretched  cafiailie."  The  doughty  young  baron  then  dropped 
his  whip  to  draw  his  sword,  and  as  he  ran  the  lawyer 
through  the  left  arm,  the  latter  drew  a  revolver  and  fired  a 
shot  into  his  assailant's  thigh.  The  baron  thrust  to  kill,  but 
the  lawyer  put  two  bullets  into  his  noble  body. 

Was  Csessnah  popularly  applauded  for  his  self-defense 
against  a  cowardly  attack?  He  was  arrested  and  jailed, 
and  he  will  be  promptly*  tried  for  attempt  to  murder.  The 
officer  has  gone  free  and  uncriticised. 

That  affair  has  numerous  precedents  in  Germany.  These 
incidents  have  forced  the  conclusion  that  the  civilian  there  is 
defenseless  against  the  soldier.  Therefore  the  excitement 
aroused  by  the  affair  of  the  Cafe'  Tannhauser. 


One  of  the  richest  men  in  Mexico  is  Maximilian  Damm, 
a  German  by  birth,  who  began  life  in  Mexico  as  a  clerk. 
Finally  he  went  into  business  for  himself,  and  while  he  was 
visiting  in  Germany  his  manager  took  what  was  supr 
be  a  worthless  mine  for  a  bad  debt.     It  is  no1-' 
an  annual  income  of  seven  hundred  thousand  dollars 
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THE   NEWSPAPER   BEAR-GARDEN. 

Fresh    Fights  between    the    "World"    and   the    "  Journal"— The 

Death  of  the  "Recorder,"  and  the  "Sun's"  Comments 

Thereon— Dana  on  Hearst  and  Pulitzer. 

The  hollow  truce  which  has  existed  between  the  Sun,  the 
Journal,  and  the  World  since  the  Journal  went  into  the 
United  Press  camp  has  been  broken.  The  immediate  cause 
has  been  the  death  of  the  New  York  Recorder.  The  Re- 
corder sold  what  "  good  will "  it  owned  to  the  New  York 
Tribune.  The  Sun  of  yesterday  remarks  concerning  this 
transfer  : 

"  Our  next-door  neighbor,  the  Tribune,  which  has  taken  into  its 
house  ihe  remains  of  the  defunct  Recorder,  dead  of  vulgarity,  an- 
nounces its  intention  of  producing,  or  evolving,  or  disgorging  '  a 
serio-comic  supplement '  as  a  regular  feature,  henceforth,  of  its 
Sunday  edition." 

Mr.  Dana  then  proceeds  to  make  a  few  terse  remarks 
concerning  the  "serio-comic  dailies"  of  New  York,  and 
particularly  pays  his  compliments  to  the  World  and  the 
Journal.  As  a  result,  a  bitter  war  has  broken  out  again 
among  the  newspapers. 

But  to  return  to  the  Recorder's  sale  to  the  Tribune.  The 
readers  of  the  Tribune  are  among  the  best  people  in  New 
York,  and  the  Tribune  is  one  of  the  few  newspapers  in  New 
York  that  do  not  pander  to  the  sensational  wave  sweeping 
over  the  city.  Therefore  the  readers  of  the  Tribune  were 
much  surprised  last  Sunday  to  receive  a  large  colored 
chromolithograph  of  a  basket  of  strawberries  and  a  glass 
of  champagne.  Most  of  the  Tribune  readers  are  familiar 
with  both  of  these  strange  and  exotic  things,  while  to  most 
of  the  readers  of  the  defunct  Recorder,  the  World,  and  the 
Journal  (sometimes  called  the  "  Chambermaid's  Own ") 
strawberries  and  champagne  are  things  you  read  about. 
The  surprise,  therefore,  of  the  Tribune's  readers  was  great 
at  receiving  this  lovely  chromo.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
assets  left  over  by  the  defunct  Recorder. 

The  history  of  the  Recorder  is  peculiar.  It  was  started 
practically  as  a  means  of  working  off  a  lot  of  chromo- 
lithographs. In  1891,  the  various  cigarette  manufacturers 
were  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  of  prices  in  which  they  had 
lost  a  great  deal  of  money,  and  were  finishing  it  by  giving 
away  cigarette  pictures  running  from  a  small  two-inch 
photo  to  a  two-by-three  chromo-lithograph  of  a  popular 
actress.  They  finally  closed  their  war  by  agreeing  on 
prices  and  discontinuing  the  gifts  of  pictures.  This  left  a 
large  amount  of  lithographic  matter  on  hand,  some  of  it 
printed,  some  of  it  partly  printed,  and  some  of  it  just 
drawn  upon  the  stone.  It  represented  a  goodly  sum  of 
money.  W.  Duke,  the  head  of  the  Cameo  Cigarette  con- 
cern, conceived  in  a  moment  of  weakness  the  idea  of  work- 
ing off  this  old  stock  in  the  daily  newspaper  business.  He 
was  enthusiastically  seconded  by  the  Knapp  Lithographic 
Company,  which  had  the  unfinished  lithographic  sheets  on 
hand,  and  he  was  further  encouraged  by  Howard  Carroll, 
an  able  editor  out  of  a  job.  The  Recorder  was  born,  and 
Carroll  paralyzed  Newspaper  Row  by  the  way  he  had 
"  money  to  burn." 

But  the  Recorder,  while  it  attracted  much  attention  among 
newspaper  men,  did  not  seem  to  "  catch  on."  It  was  cer- 
tainly silly  enough.  It  was  even  more  silly  than  the  present 
Journal,  and  although  every  possible  means  of  making  it  go 
were  tried,  they  all  were  failures.  "  Guessing  contests," 
votes  for  "  popular  policemen,"  votes  for  "  popular  telephone 
girls,"  chromo-lithographs,  "  lottery  snaps  " — everything  was 
tried,  but  finally  Mr.  Duke,  the  cigarette  millionaire,  got 
tired.  In  1893  he  let  go.  George  W.  Turner  was  then  the 
business  manager  of  the  World.  He  was  the  man  who  had 
the  reputation  of  having  worked  up  its  circulation.  He  and 
Mr.  Pulitzer  disagreed  about  the  question  of  compensation, 
and  as  a  result  Turner  left  the  World  and  took  charge  of 
the  Recorder.  It  never  has  been  known  exactly  what  the 
terms  were.  Rumor  said  that  he  told  Duke  that  the  paper 
was  a  failure  anyway,  and  that  he  might  as  well  give  it  to 
him  instead  of  allowing  it  to  collapse.  Thereby  Duke  would 
save  some  humiliation.  It  is  also  rumored  that  there  was  a 
conditional  promissory  note  by  which  Turner  agreed  to  pay 
Duke  for  the  paper  if  he  ever  made  the  paper  pay.  But  all 
this  is  newspaper  gossip. 

Turner  worked  like  a  Trojan  in  building  up  the  paper. 
One  of  his  schemes  was  a  kind  of  lottery  by  which  large, 
red  numbers  were  printed  on  different  papers,  and  the  per- 
son receiving  a  certain  number  won  a  prize.  This  got  him 
into  the  courts.  Then  he  bought  a  fast  perfecting  color  press 
from  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  on  which  to  do  chromatic  work  for 
the  Recorder.  The  press  was  a  failure,  although  it  printed 
a  number  of  muddy-colored  prints  for  some  months.  R. 
Hoe  &  Co.  brought  suit  against  the  Recorder,  and  got  judg- 
ment the  other  day.  They  may  get  judgment,  but  I  do  not 
think  they  will  get  anything  else.  Then  the  paper  took  up 
the  sporting  element,  and  used  to  give  tips  on  the  races. 

The  Recorder  tried  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long. 
Masses  of  twaddle  poured  through  its  columns.  "Strollers," 
"  loungers,"  "  Berties,"  and  "  sissies  "  told  what  they  knew, 
or  what  they  thought  they  knew,  to  the  Recorder's  readers. 
The  Marquise  de  Fontenoy — a  noble  lady  who,  by  the  way, 
wears  whiskers  and  chews  tobacco — was  hired  to  give 
scandalous  reminiscences  of  European  court  life.  "  Cholly 
Knickerbocker,"  apparently  a  member  of  the  Union,  Metro- 
politan, Knickerbocker,  and  other  swell  clubs,  was  retained 
to  give  club  chatter  to  the  Recorder's  plumbers  and  chamber- 
maids. But  nothing  could  save  it.  It  went  down,  and 
last  week  the  last  number  of  the  Recorder  appeared.  The 
heaviest  creditors  are  the  paper  dealers,  the  ink  manufactur- 
ers, and  the  lithographers.  It  is  stated  that  the  Recorder  in 
its  life  of  five  years  has  lost  over  $1,000,000. 

In  moralizing  upon  the  death  of  the  Recorder,  the  Even- 
ing Post  says  :  "  The  collapse  of  the  Recorder,  after  six 
'ea^'  desperate  struggle  to  gain  a  foothold,  is  one  more 
lesson  in  journalism  that  silliness,  vulgarity,  crime,  and 
.5th  are  not  an  adequate  basis  upon  which  to  construct  a 
-  jccessful  newspaper."     The  Sun  also  is  moved  to  moral- 


izing by  the  death  of  the  Recorder,  but  at  greater  length 
than  the  Post.  Mr.  Dana  adds  to  the  paragraph  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  letter — concerning  the  Tribune  using 
the  Recorder's  serio-comic  supplement  —  that  he  thinks 
"  there  is  as  much  demand  for  more  serio-comic  supple- 
ments to  Sunday  newspapers  in  New  York  as  there  is  for 
more  fleas  in  Italy."  Refreshed  by  this  breezy  remark,  he 
thus  plunges  into  a  discussion  of  his  esteemed  contempo- 
raries : 

"  From  the  frantic  struggle  now  in  progress  between  the  journal- 
istic anarchists  who  have  recently  invaded  our  noble  profession,  from 
a  competition  ranging  from  mere  inanity  to  the  limits  of  obscene 
enterprise,  reputable  publishers  and  self-respecting  editors  would 
better  keep  themselves  wholly  aloof.  Let  the  scavengers  monopolize 
the  traffic  in  that  sort  of  vulgar  train  literature  which  no  man  with 
clean  linen  on  can  read,  even  in  a  smoking-car,  without  a  sense  of 
personal  ignominy  and  degradation.  We  do  not  for  an  instant  sup- 
pose that  the  Tribune,  with  its  traditions  of  respectability,  contem- 
plates a  descent  into  the  underground  filth  through  which  the  New 
York  World  and  the  New  York  Journal  are  noisily  wading  their  way. 
But  in  getting  itself  down  to  this  level,  the  Tribune  incurs  a  moral 
injury.  A  contest  between  the  New  York  World  and  the  New  York 
Journal  for  the  primacy  of  tbe  sewers  proceeds  with  unabated  energy. 
The  World  is  spending  lavishly,  in  the  attempt  to  beat  off  its  incon- 
venient young  rival,  the  money  amassed  during  a  long  and  happy 
period  of  absolute  monopoly  of  shamelessness.  The  Journal  is  pour- 
ing into  the  campaign  money  earned  by  older  and  probably  wiser 
men  in  more  honorable  business,  in  a  desperate  effort  to  prove  that  a 
Harvard  graduate  with  the  training  of  a  gentleman  can  out-Pulitzer 
the  original  Pulitzer  himself.  But  if  Mr.  Hearst  succeeds  in  buying 
artists  away  from  tbe  older  shop,  other  artists  will  spring  up  like 
mushrooms  under  the  brass  dome.  Pulitzer  has  only  to  raise  his 
somewhat  hooked  forefinger  to  summon  to  his  aid  special  talent  of  an 
order  not  at  any  other  new  journalist's  command.  Besides,  his  nose 
is  longer  than  young  Mr.  Hearst's,  and  his  scent  keener  by  far." 

This  paragraph  probably  refers  to  the  recent  rumor  of 
Newspaper  Row  that  Joseph  Pulitzer  offered  Davenport,  the 
Journal  cartoonist,  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  ; 
that  Davenport  accepted  it  ;  that  he  went  to  work  for  a 
couple  of  hours  on  the  World;  that  Hearst  then  offered  him 
three  thousand  dollars  in  cash  and  a  contract  for  one  year  at 
two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  week  to  return  to  the  Jour- 
nal, which  Davenport  accepted.  Another  World  freak  is 
Outcault,  the  "  Hogan's  Alley"  man,  to  whom  Hearst  gave 
two  thousand  dollars  bonus  and  one  hundred  dollars  a  week 
for  one  page.  The  "Hogan's  Alley"  man  is  supposed  to 
cater  to  the  Bowery  and  the  tenement-house  district. 

Returning  to  the  Sun's  excoriation  of  its  contemporaries, 
Mr.  Dana  becomes  thus  pathological : 

"  What  a  struggle  young  Mr.  Hearst  is  making  for  the  fulfillment 
of  his  astounding  ambition  I  The  desperate  competition  of  the 
World  and  Journal  passes  through  varying  aspects  of  the  unspeak- 
able. At  one  time  it  is  pornographic.  Then  it  is  pustular.  Then  it 
becomes  more  scatological  than  pustular  or  pornographic.  When 
the  multifarious  appeal  to  pruriency  seems  to  pall  upon  the  two  con- 
stituencies, the  exploitation  of  the  horrors  of  morbid  anatomy  and 
disgusting  pathology  begins.  Pictures  of  diseased  tissue  sprawl 
across  whole  pages  formerly  occupied  by  the  imaginings  of  lascivi- 
ousness.  Crime  is  illustrated  in  all  its  phases,  with  charts  and  full 
working  directions  for  intending  criminals.  When  the  Harvard 
graduate  ransacks  the  shelves  of  the  library  hells  for  forgotten  nasti- 
ness  of  erotic  literature,  the  ex-kellner  sends  forth  his  men  and  his 
women  to  collect  from  the  cooks  of  tbe  anonyma  of  to-day  their  mis- 
tresses' favorite  recipes  for  Christmas  plum-pudding.  When  the  ex- 
kellner  goes  to  the  hospitals  with  his  camera  to  photograph  for  the 
benefit  of  World  readers  the  latest  running  ulcer,  the  Harvard 
graduate  promptly  furnishes  to  readers  of  the  Journal  explicit  in- 
structions, with  plates,  teaching  bow  murder  may  be  done  with  a 
single  blow  of  the  fist  upon  the  chin  by  driving  a  splinter  of  the  under 
jaw  up  into  tbe  brain.  So  it  goes  on,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  with  the 
bright  sun  shining  in  the  heavens  ;  and  the  end  is  not  in  sight. 
There  was  never  before  anywhere  on  earth  such  a  rivalry,  and,  God 
willing,  there  never  will  be  again."  t 

Mr.  Hearst  and  Mr.  Pulitzer  are  still  bitterly  contending, 
although  after  this  vicious  attack  they  both  may  turn  their 
batteries' upon  Editor  Dana.  A  couple  of  days  ago,  Mr. 
Hearst  devoted  two  columns  of  his  editorial  space  to  an 
article  headed  "  Monte  Cristo  Pulitzer,"  which  was  said  to 
come  from  the  pen  of  Arthur  McEwen,  an  atrabilarious 
writer  imported  at  great  expense  from  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Mr.  Pulitzer  has  not  as  yet  replied,  and  in  the  interim  the 
sullen  boom  of  Editor  Dana's  hundred-ton  gun  has  broken 
the  silence.  It  is  now  expected  that  both  the  pornographic 
publishers  (to  copy  the  Sun's  phrase)  will  pitch  into  Brother 
Dana. 

In  the  meantime,  the  town  stands  aghast  at  this  newspaper 
war,  and  the  New  York  Times,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  another  thrifty  Hebrew  from  the  West,  Mr.  Ochs,  seeing 
that  there  is  no  need  of  more  newspaper  indecency,  is  work- 
ing up  quite  a  circulation  with  his  Times  by  using  as  his  catch- 
word the  phrase,  "  All  the  news  that  is  fit  to  print."  And 
considering  the  deluge  of  news  that  is  not  fit  to  print  poured 
from  the  World  and  Journal's  slop-buckets,  a  great  many 
New  Yorkers  are  beginning  to  buy  the  Times. 
New  York,  October  22,  1896.  Flaneur. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mr.  Patterson,  writing  in  Nature  on  inoculating  persons 
from  temperate  zones  with  the  blood  of  persons  living  in  the 
tropics,  says  :  "  These  inoculations  set  up  in  the  blood  of 
the  foreigner  the  changes  necessary  to  render  him  immune 
to  diseases  due  to  climate.  Blood  brotherhood,  as  practiced 
in  Central  Africa,  consists  in  drawing  blood  from  an  in- 
cision in  the  right  wrist  and  smearing  a  little  of  it  over  a 
similar  cut  in  each  of  the  other  participants.  Europeans 
generally  have  evaded  blood  brotherhood,  so  that  little  con- 
cerning its  physiological  effects  is  to  be  learned  from  past 
experience ;  but  Stanley  is  said  to  have  undergone  the 
operation  fifty  times,  causing  Trumbull  to  declare  that  the 
blood  of  a  fair  proportion  of  all  the  first  families  in  equa- 
torial Africa  now  courses  in  Stanley's  veins,  and  it  is  in- 
ferred that  his  endurance  and  success  may  in  a  large  meas- 
ure be  attributed  to  this  exchange  of  blood  with  the  natives." 


A  new  source  of  horror  is  found  in  the  extension  of  or- 
ganized life.  There  are  people  who  believe  that  the  phrase 
"  inorganic  matter  "  is  meaningless  ;  all  creation  pulses  with 
life.  Three  members  of  a  prominent  Boston  family  have 
committed  suicide  for  fear  of  injuring  the  lesser  creatures. 
The  last — a  young  man  fond  of  horseback  riding — gave  it 
up  lest  he  crush  the  creeping  things  on  the  highway.  Then 
he  refused  to  walk  in  his  garden  for  fear  of  treading  on 
some  live  thing.  At  last,  in  desperation,  he  got  out  of  life 
by  killing  himself. 


Edward  Bok,  the  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  was 
married  on  the  twenty-second  instant  to  Miss  Louise  Curtis, 
daughter  of  Cyrus  Curtis,  who  owns  the  publication. 

Miss  Gertrude  Rives,  a  sister  of  Amelie  Rives — now 
Princess  Troubetsko — was  married  at  her  father's  home  in 
Albemarle  County,  Va.,  on  October  17th,  to  Mr.  Allen 
Potts,  of  Richmond. 

English  newspapers  are  hinting  that  Lord  Rosebery's  re- 
tirement from  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  party  is  due  to 
a  desire  to  win  the  favor  of  Queen  Victoria  and  gain  her 
consent  to  his  marriage  with  one  of  her  grandchildren,  a 
daughter  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

Jean  de  Monstiers,  Marquis  de  Merinville,  who  married 
Miss  Gwendolen  Caldwell,  the  Washington  heiress,  last  week, 
is  the  head  of  a  distinguished  French  family  which  owns  an 
estate  in  Limousin  that  has  not  changed  hands,  except  from 
father  to  son,  since  the  thirteenth  century. 

Melton  Prior,  the  famous  English  war  artist,  has  been 
through  fourteen  campaigns  and  has  been  wounded  eight 
times.  Three  times  his  name  has  appeared  in  the  list  of 
those  killed  in  battle.  His  duties  have  taken  him  all  over 
the  world,  and  he  has  attended  almost  every  important  royal 
wedding  of  the  past  twenty-five  years. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  Senator  Tabor  was  con- 
sidered one  of  Colorado's  richest  men.  When  he  went  to 
Washington,  the  correspondents  reveled  in  tales  of  his  lace 
nightshirts  and  other  fantastic  luxuries.  Now,  however,  he 
is  practically  penniless.  His  last  remaining  property  was 
sixteen  lots  surrounding  the  family  homestead  in  Denver, 
and  this  was  foreclosed  last  week  in  satisfaction  of  a  mort- 
gage amounting  to  some  thirty-five  thousand  dollars. 

Helen  Kellar,  the  wonderful  little  girl  who  lost  her  sight, 
hearing,  and  speech  at  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  but  has 
been  taught  to  read  by  touch,  to  understand  speech  by 
placing  her  sensitive  finger-tips  on  the  speaker's  lips,  and  to 
talk  not  only  comprehensively  but  musically,  has  passed  the 
preliminary  examinations  for  admission  to  Radcliffe  College, 
the  women's  department  of  Harvard.  She  is  in  her  six- 
teenth year,  and  has  had  only  nine  years  of  development. 

Mrs.  Bryan  had  hoped  to  join  her  husband  on  his  phe- 
nomenal stumping  tour,  but  it  seems  the  opposition  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Popocratic  party,  combined  with  press  criti- 
cism, have  caused  the  lady  to  remain  at  home  and  devote 
herself  to  her  husband's  mail,  which  has  reached  great  pro- 
portions. Mrs.  Bryan  claims  that  the  newspapers  have  mis- 
represented her  and  held  her  up  to  ridicule,  while  her  efforts 
to  introduce  a  feminine  element  into  the  campaign  have  met 
with  a  chilling  frost. 

The  personal  appearance  of  James  McNeill  Whistler  is 
thus  described  by  a  writer  in  McClure's:  "  His  face  is  cov- 
ered with  countless  wrinkles,  but  it  is  clear  of  complexion 
and  evidently  very  well  groomed.  He  wears  a  well-curled, 
gray  mustache  and  slight  imperial.  His  eyebrows  are  un- 
usually bushy,  and  his  glistening  brown  eyes  peer  out  from 
under  them  like  snakes  in  the  grass.  His  hair  is  the  most 
amazing  part  of  his  get-up.  It  is  all  arranged  in  separate 
curls,  most  artistically  put  together.  They  are  all  dyed 
black,  with  the  exception  of  one,  which  remains  quite  white, 
and  on  grand  occasions  is  tied  up  with  a  small  ribbon." 

Lady  Harcourt,  who  was  a  daughter  of  John  Lothrop 
Motley,  the  historian,  has  need  of  all  her  American  tact  to 
overcome  the  impression  created  by  her  boorish  husband. 
He  is  so  uncouth  in  his  manners  that  they  tell  a  story  in 
London  to  the  effect  that  six  men,  uniting  to  give  a  dinner 
at  Brooks's,  agreed  that  each  was  to  ask  as  his  guest  the 
most  disagreeable  person  he  knew.  No  confidences  were 
to  be  exchanged,  leaving  untrammeled  the  curiosity  that 
centered  upon  the  meeting  when  each  man  would  be  able  to 
see  wherein  his  particular  selection  was  excelled.  Covers 
were  laid  for  twelve,  but  only  seven  sat  down.  Each  man 
had  asked  Vernon  Harcourt. 

"  Val" — Valentine  Cameron — Princep  is  probably  the  lead- 
ing candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  Royal  Academy,  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Millais.  Some  people 
ascribe  the  strength  of  his  candidacy  solely  to  the  fact  that 
his  wife  is  a  rich  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  Liverpool  ship- 
owner. Others  say  the  queen  favors  him,  because  he  was 
selected  by  the  Indian  Government  to  paint  the  great  picture 
representing  her  proclamation  as  Empress  of  India  in  an 
imperial  durbar  at  Delhi.  He  was  born  in  India,  where 
his  people  have  been  office-holders  for  two  generations. 
Laurenz  Alma  Tadema  is  another  prominent  candidate,  but 
the  fact  that  he  is  a  Frieslander  by  birth  is  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  his  enemies.  He  also  has  a  wealthy  wife,  one  of 
the  two  daughters  of  Epps,  the  great  cocoa-manufacturer, 
who  were  known  as  "  Grateful "  and  "  Comforting." 

All  Germany  has  been  celebrating  the  seventy-fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Rudolf  Virchow,  and  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  his  professorship.  Twenty-five  years  ago  his 
fiftieth  birthday  was  celebrated  by  physicians  from  all  coun- 
tries, still  greater  honor  was  paid  to  him  at  the  sixtieth  cele- 
bration, and  five  years  ago  there  was  another  similar  demon- 
stration ;  but  this  year's  celebration  surpasses  them  all. 
His  great  fame  rests  upon  his  "  cellular  theory,"  which  has 
become  the  foundation  of  modern  medicine.  Dr.  Virchow 
was  an  instructor  of  practitioners  rather  than  a  practitioner 
himself,  and  was  as  prominent  in  the  political  world  as  in 
scientific  circles.  In  the  struggle  of  the  chamber  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  crown,  so  influential  were  his 
proceedings  that  Prince  Bismarck,  in  1865,  challenged  him 
to  a  duel.  Dr.  Virchow  has  refused  to  resign  his  member- 
ship of  several  French  societies,  even  when  requested  to  by 
a  learned  German  body,  as  he  thought  it  would  be  an 
offense  to  the  catholicity  of  science. 


November  2,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


POLITICAL    NOTES. 


The  Wind-Up  of  the  City  Campaign. 
It  has  been  considered  tolerably  sure  that  San 
Francisco  was  going  for  McKinley,  but  during  the 
last  week  the  fact  has  become  undisputed.  If  one 
walks  down  Market  Street  between  five  and  six  in 
the  afternoon,  when  the  tide  of  workers  is  pouring 
up  the  street  from  office  and  store,  the  number  of 
gold  badges  one  sees  is  amazing.  It  looks  as  if 
every  third  man  wore  a  McKinley  ribbon.  This 
resistless  boom  is  destined  to  have  its  effect  on 
the  local  ticket.  True,  the  official  municipal  bal- 
lot is  a  perfect  party  cryptogram,  but  the  McKinley 
wave  will  probably  sweep  Democrats,  Non-Parti- 
sans, Populists,  Socialists,  Labor  parties,  piece- 
clubs,  side-shows,  and  everything  else  before  it. 
The  Republican  municipal  ticket,  in  view  of  the 
wonderful  McKinley  boom  in  San  Francisco  during 
the  last  two  weeks,  is  certain  of  success. 


The  Candidates  for  School  Directors. 
At  the  foot  of  the  official  ballot  comes  the  list  of 
candidates  for  school  directors.  Many  voters  ignore 
this  list,  but  they  are  wrong.  The  school  board  is 
one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  our  city 
government.  This  year  there  are  about  eighty 
candidates  running,  and  the  average  voter  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  recoils  from  the  task  of  choosing 
from  such  a  formidable  list.  Here  are  twelve 
names  which  the  Argonaut  lays  before  its  readers 
with  confidence — they  will  make  the  right  kind  of  a 
board  : 

Dr.  C.  T.  Deane,         Dr.  H.  L.  Curtis, 
George  H.  Kohn,        C.  H.  Hawley, 
George  H.  Lent,  J.  ].  McCarthy, 

Lincoln  Sonntag,        T.  R.  Carew, 
C.  L.  Barrington,        W.  J.  Culbertson, 
C.  E.  Fredericks.        Andrew  McElroy. 


Budd  Insults  Republicans. 

In  the  current  Popocratic  babble  of  "coercion," 
Governor  Budd  comes  to  the  front  and  says  : 

"  This  coon-day  parade  is  outrageous.  Turn  out  all  of 
you,  and  as  you  walk  think  of  the  aspect  of  employers 
marching  men  through  the  streets  to  spot  them.  I  have 
seen  a  horse  parade  at  the  State  fair,  and  I  have  seen  a 
jackass  parade,  and  I've  read  of  a  parade  of  slaves  to  the 
block,  but  never  before  have  I  heard  of  such  attempts  to 
intimidate  laborers  and  clerks  as  at  this  time." 

It  will  be  many  a  long  day  before  these  words  of 
Governor  Budd  are  forgotten.  It  will  be  long 
before  the  Republicans  whom  he  has  thus  in- 
sulted will  overlook  these  words.  Governor  Budd 
by  these  insults  has  made  no  new  friends  in  the 
Democratic  ranks.  He  has  made  many  enemies  in 
the  Republican  ranks.  In  the  Call  of  October  29th 
there  is  a  ringing  letter  to  Budd  from  an  American 
voter,  who  says  : 

"James  H.  Budd,  Governor  op  California — Sir: 
This  gratuitous  insult  is  unbecoming  the  high  office 
you  hold.  My  life  has  always  been  and  still  is  that  of 
an  employee.  I  did  not  intend  to  march  in  Saturday's 
procession,  but  shall  now  do  so.  And  the  man  who  as- 
serts or  intimates  that  I  am  bribed,  coerced,  or  intimi- 
dated into  so  doing  is — well,  he  doesn't  tell  the  truth. 
"  George  E.  Herrick." 

Marching  in  the  same  line  with  Mr.  Herrick  will 
be  many  thousands  of  other  men  who  will  feel  this 
insult  put  upon  them  by  the  Governor  of  Califor- 
nia, and  who  will  never  forget  or  forgive  it. 

The  Republicans  of  Nevada. 

Concerning  conditions  in  Nevada,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  communication  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  State  Central  Committee  : 

Republican  State  Central  Committee, 

Carson  City,  Nev.,  October  27,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  ;  1  find  an  article  in  your  issue  of 
the  twenty-sixth  instant  headed,  "No  Republican  Ticket 
in  Nevada."  While  the  body  of  the  article  refers  to 
Storey  County,  the  head-lines  are  misleading.  The  fact 
is,  the  Republican  party  has  a  complete  and  thorough 
State  organization,  with  a  straight  McKinley  and  Hobart 
ticket  in  the  field.  It  also  has  candidates  for  member  of 
Congress,  lieutenant-governor,  justice  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  regents  of  the  State  University,  short  and 
long  term,  the  only  offices  to  be  filled  at  this  election. 
In  some  of  the  counties,  regular  Republican  county 
tickets  are  before  the  people,  while  in  others,  where  no 
conventions  were  held,  there  are  Republican  candidates 
running  who  went  on  the  ticket  by  petition  under  our 
Australian  ballot  law.  We  have  had  no  speakers  other 
than  local,  and  no  money  except  our  own  contributions  : 
nevertheless  we  are  ardent,  and  will  poll  about  one-third 
the  vote  of  the  State.         Yours  very  truly, 

R.  K.  Colcofd, 
Chairman  State  Central  Committee. 

While  the  Argonaut  did  not  mean  that  there  was 
no  Republican  ticket  in  Nevada — referring  only  to 
Storey  County — the  head-line  may  have  misled 
some  readers.  We  are  glad  to  see  from  the  fore- 
going note  that  the  spirit  of  the  old  party  is  not 
dead  in  the  Silver  State.  When  Bryanism  is  for- 
gotten, there  will  come  a  day  when  the  men  who 
have  kept  the  torch  of  Republicanism  alight  dur- 
ing the  dark  days  of  the  party  in  Nevada  will  be 
revered,  as  are  to-day  the  founders  of  the  Repub- 
lican party. — Eds. 

Wheat  Perplexes  the  Popocrats. 
Among  the  various  ridiculous  statements  made 
by  the  partisan  Popocratic  press,  led  by  the  Jour- 
nal and  the  Examiner,  is  this  :  That  the  present 
movement  in  wheat  has  been  brought  about  by 
"an  iniquitous  combination  of  the  moneyed  men 
of  Wall  Street  and  the  British  bankers."  A  sam- 
ple heading  from  the  San  Francisco  end  of  the 
combination  is  this:  "Rise  of  Wheat  and  its 
Cause — Deft   Manipulation  of    the   Market   by    a 


Clique  Having  the  Sanction  of  Wall  Street  to  In- 
fluence Politics." 

Although  the  Examiner  and  kindred  sheets  are 
fond  of  saying  that  the  bankers  can  corner  gold,  it 
will  scarcely,  we  hope,  say  that  they  can  corner 
wheat.  Many  financiers  have  tried  that,  and  failed. 
We  have  had  several  instances  of  it  right  in 
our  own  city  and  State.  Isaac  Friedlander,  the 
great  grain  king,  went  down  in  an  attempt  to  corner 
wheat.  James  L.  Flood  lost  most  of  his  fortune  in 
a  similar  attempt.  Even  the  canny  James  G.  Fair 
dropped  several  millions  trying  to  accomplish  that 
which  his  former  partner  failed  to  do.  Nobody  can 
corner  wheat,  and  we  beg  to  assure  the  Examiner 
that  nobody  can  corner  gold.  It  is  probably  only 
the  desperation  born  of  defeat  staring  them  in  the 
face  which  makes  the  Examiner  set  afloat  such 
absurd  old  wives'  tales. 

The  assertion  repeatedly  made  by  Mr.  Bryan, 
the  Examiner,  and  other  Popocratic  organs,  that 
low  silver  meant  low  wheat,  has  been  so  thoroughly 
knocked  in  the  head  the  last  few  weeks  that  the 
underpinning  of  the  Democratic  platform  is  crum- 
bling. The  rise  in  wheat  has  been  brought  about 
not  by  any  Wall  Street  combination,  but  by  purely 
natural  causes,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out. 
India  and  Australia,  instead  of  exporting  wheat, 
are  importing  it.  The  Russian  crop  seems  to  be  a 
partial  failure.  The  Argentine  crop  is  much 
diminished.  The  shortage  in  India  is  so  great  that 
a  famine  seems  inevitable.  With  California  ship- 
ping cargo  after  cargo  of  flour  to  China  and  Aus- 
tralia, with  English  tramp  steamers  sailing  day 
after  day  for  India  laden  with  California  wheat,  it 
is  preposterous  even  for  the  Examiner,  which  is 
edited  as  if  for  imbeciles,  to  stuff  such  fairy-tales 
down  their  readers'  throats. 

There  are  other  ways  in  which  silver  and  wheat 
are  related  which  we  commend  to  the  Examiner. 
The  London  Statist,  an  economic  journal  of  high 
standing,  says  :  "  The  threatened  failure  of  the 
crops  in  India  is  a  serious  matter  for  silver,  as, 
with  a  scarcity  of  food,  the  natives  are  inclined  to 
sell  rather  than  to  buy  ornaments.  Hence  the 
Indian  demand  may  disappear  for  a  considerable 
time.  Thus  it  appears  that  a  serious  fall  in  the 
price  of  silver  is  probable."  From  this  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  failure  of  the  crops  in  India  is  not 
only  going  to  raise  the  price  of  wheat  because  the 
supply  is  diminished,  but  it  is  going  to  lower  the 
price  of  silver  because  the  demand  is  diminished. 
The  natives  of  India  are  notoriously  opposed  to 
banks,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  hoarding  their  sur- 
plus funds  and  accumulating  a  store  of  silver  in 
the  shape  of  personal  ornaments.  For  centuries  the 
drain  of  silver  for  use  in  this  direction  has  been 
enormous.  According  to  the  Statist  paragraph 
this  demand  will  be  checked,  and  it  may  even 
come  to  pass  that  the  natives  of  India  may  be 
forced  to  sell  the  silver  ornaments  which  they  now 
wear  on  their  bodies  to  buy  American  wheat  to  put 
into  their  bellies.  This  is  a  view  of  the  subject 
which  probably  has  not  occurred  to  the  Examiner. 
We  commend  it  to  that  distracted  journal. 

Creswell's  Sharp  Rebuke. 

H.  T.  Creswell,  Attorney  and  Counselor  of  San 
Francisco,  received  a  letter  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Associated  Creditors  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco  demanding  of  him  an  assurance  that 
in  the  event  of  his  election  he  would  interpose  no 
objection  to  the  payment  of  their  claims  against  the 
city,  and  would  cooperate  with  them  in  securing 
such  claims.  Mr.  Creswell  replied  saying  that  he 
would  be  pleased  to  see  all  unpaid  creditors  of  the 
City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  receive  full  pay- 
ment for  their  demands.     But  he  says  : 

"Your  letter  is  an  unmistakable  threat  on  the  eve  of 
an  election  at  which  I  am  a  candidate.  I  would  not,  for 
the  office  for  which  I  am  a  candidate,  so  far  forget  my 
duty  as  to  make  you  the  promise  you  ask.  A  promise 
such  as  you  desire,  if  observed,  would  be  a  menace  to  the 
public  treasury.  If  elected  I  will  be  guided  in  my  official 
conduct  by  the  law  as  I  understand  it." 

Mr.  Creswell's  answer  rings  true.  We  are  not 
great  admirers  of  those  gentlemen  who  make 
pledges  in  order  to  secure  positions.  The  only 
comforting  solace  is  that  they  generally  break 
them  when  they  do. 


The  Examiner's  "Popular"  Subscription. 
As  we  write,  this  is  the  twenty-ninth  day  of  Octo- 
ber. The  Examiner  campaign  fund  has  now  been 
in  progress  twenty-one  days.  On  the  eighth  of 
October  the  Examiner  started  in  to  raise  $4,000, 
and  agreed  to  give  a  dollar  itself  for  every  dollar 
raised.  It  has  now  been  at  work  for  three  weeks, 
and  has  succeeded  by  its  "  popular  "  subscription 
in  raising,  as  we  write,  $1,773.65.  We  remarked 
when  the  Examiner  began  that  it  probably  would 
succeed  in  raising  the  $4,000  after  McKinley  was 
elected.  The  Examiner  seems  to  agree  with  us 
in  its  number  of  October  29th,  when  it  says  :  "  Are 
the  voters  going  to  suffer  election  day  to  overtake 
them  with  the  $4,000  not  raised  ?  Get  on  the  roll 
of  honor."  Apparently  the  voters  do  not  yearn  to 
get  upon  the  Examiner's  "roll  of  honor,"  and 
among  the  Popocratic  populace  the  Examiner's 
"  popular  "  Populistic  campaign  pot  seems  pitiably 
unpopular. 

Silver  Questions  Answered. 
"  C.  M.,"  an  Oakland  subscriber,  asks  us  the  fol- 
lowing questions  :  "Is  France  a  free-silver  country 
at  the  present  day  ?    Is  it  the  cheapest  country  in 


the  world  to  live  in  ?  Is  it  the  most  prosperous  in 
consequence  ?  It  would  do  much  good  if  you 
would  answer  this,  for  the  above  is  quite  a  trump- 
card  to  some  of  the  silver  men."  No,  France  is 
not  a  free-silver  country.  The  French  Government 
not  only  bars  out  foreign  silver,  but  a  few  weeks 
ago  it  demonetized  a  large  amount  of  French  silver 
dating  back  some  forty  years.  By  this  law,  five- 
franc  pieces  of  the  time  of  Louis  Philippe  and 
prior  are  no  longer  legal  tender.  France  is  not 
the  cheapest  country  in  the  world  to  live  in — on  the 
contrary.  Paris  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  cities 
in  the  world,  and  in  none  of  the  large  cities  of 
France  is  living  cheap.  In  the  rural  districts,  living 
is  cheaper  than  in  the  cities,  as  it  is  everywhere — in 
California,  for  example.  As  to  the  prosperity  of 
France,  it  can  not  be  in  consequence  of  free  silver, 
because  free-silver  coinage  does  not  exist  there. 
Its  prosperity,  in  our  opinion,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  fosters  its  own  industries  by  a  high  pro- 
tective tariff. 

♦ 

An  English  Editor  on  Silver. 
Thomas  Lloyd,  editor  of  the  London  Statist, 
probably  the  leading  financial  journal  of  the  world, 
is  in  San  Francisco.  He  has  come  here  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  sentiment  of  the  American 
people  on  the  money  question.  When  interviewed 
here  he  spoke  most  guardedly,  saying  that  he  con- 
sidered it  inadvisable  for  him  to  interfere  or  inter- 
ject his  views  into  a  political  campaign.  But 
when  asked  :  "  What  would  be  the  effect  of  Mr. 
Bryan's  election  so  far  as  American  securities  in 
Europe  are  concerned,"  he  consented  to  reply,  and 
said  :  "  The  effect,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  bad. 
Holders  of  American  securities  in  Europe  would  at 
once  begin  to  unload  them,  and  so  many  being  un- 
loaded at  once,  they  would  so  depress  the  market 
as  to  produce  what  would  seem  little  less  than  a 
panic."  Mr.  Lloyd  also  remarked  that  the  Euro- 
pean people  who  have  loaned  one  hundred  gold  dol- 
lars to  people  in  the  United  States  wanted  to  get 
one  hundred  gold  dollars  back.  We  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not,  and  we  thiDk  they  will. 

Some  Sensible  Labor  Leaders. 

The  Argonaut  has  frequently  referred  to  the 
"silent  labor  vote"  in  this  campaign.  Little  is 
heard  from  the  laboring  men  or  the  trades-unions, 
and  what  little  is  heard  has  been  unfavorable  to 
sound  money.  Therefore  we  note  with  much  satis- 
faction the  appearance  of  a  circular  letter  addressed 
"  To  the  Workingmen  of  the  United  States,"  and 
signed  by  P.  M.  Arthur,  Grand  Chief  of  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  F.  P.  Sar- 
gent, Grand  Master  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen,  and  F.  W.  Arnold,  Grand  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen.     These  leaders  say  : 

"  We  have  learned  enough  on  the  subject  to  warrant 
us  in  denouncing  the  attempt  at  free  coinage  of  silver  at 
sixteen  to  one  as  directly  against  the  interests  of  labor. 
We  do  not  believe  that  this  country  can  stand  an  addi- 
tional four  years  of  misery  and  distress.  We  believe 
that  under  the  condition  of  free  coinage  this  country 
would  be  subjected  to  one  of  the  most  frightful  panics 
any  country  has  ever  seen." 

These  three  men  are  conservative,  and  are  th 
heads  of  the  most  successful  labor  organizations  in 
the  country.     Workingmen   can  trust    them    and 
their  judgment,    and  we  commend   to   them   this 
frank  statement  from  these  three  labor  leaders. 


Not  Afraid  to  Renew. 
An  Argonaut  reader,  renewing  his  subscription, 
thus  writes  : 

Fairmount,  Cal..  October  19,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :    Inclosed  please  find    draft  for 
seven   dollars  and  fifty  cents    to   pay  renewal    and    for 
subscription  to  the  North  Attierican  Review. 

You  have  taken  the  dark  side  so  far  during  the  cam- 
paign, and  perhaps  it  is  well  you  did  so  ;  but  if  I  took  the 
same  view  I  should  not  dare  to  renew  my  subscription  to 
anything — the  Argonaut,  as  much  as  I  like  it,  or  any 
other  paper.  I  hope  that  we  may  be  successful,  from 
McKinley  to  the  Senate.     I  am  yours  truly, 

Henry  Hatch. 

Possibly  the  Argonaut's  "  taking  the  dark  side  " 
may  have  kept  others  from  renewing  their  sub- 
scriptions. But  if  it  has  spurred  on  any  Repub- 
lican to  renewed  activity  instead  of  renewed  sub- 
scriptions, we  shall  not  have  labored  in  vain.  We 
think  that  the  clouds  are  lifting,  and  that  next  week 
we  may  all  "renew  subscriptions,  order  bills  of 
goods,  make  leases,  buy  houses  and  lots,  buy 
stocks  and  bonds,  and  give  away  our  daughters  in 
marriage — for  Mr.  Bryan  is  not  going  to  be  elected. 


Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  New  Novel. 

*■  Sir  George  Tressady,"  by  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward, 
has  just  been  finished  as  a  serial,  and  is  now  issued 
complete  in  two  volumes.  In  its  new  form  the 
story  differs  in  some  minor  details  from  the  maga- 
zine version.  The  same  Marcella  of  the  earlier 
book  appears  again  in  "Sir  George  Tressady"  ; 
she  is  unchanged,  save  for  her  greater  development 
and  the  wealth  which  enables  her  to  carry  out  her 
philanthropic  plans,  and  the  story  is  taken  up  with 
an  episode  in  her  life  in  which  she  wins  over  Sir 
George  Tressady,  a  brilliant  young  statesman,  from 
his  political  party  and,  unwittingly,  from  his  alle- 
giance as  a  husband. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $3.00. 


The  post-office  at  Tahoe.  Placer  County,  will  be 
discontinued. 


-FOR- 


MAYOR 


Chas.  S.  Laumeister 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Crockett's  New  Story. 

"  The  Gray  Man,"  S.  R.  Crockett's  latest  novel, 
is  a  tale  of  a  Scottish  feud  between  two  branches 
of  the  Kennedy  clan.  Young  Launcelot  Ken- 
nedy, who  tells  the  story,  is  a  lad  whose  reckless 
courage  and  love  of  adventure  lead  him  at  all  times 
into  the  thick  of  the  fighting,  and  he  has  deeds  of 
valor  to  record  on  both  sides.  From  the  opening 
chapter,  where  the  Bargany  chiefs  take  an  oath  of 
the  sword  in  the  light  of  their  burning  castle  to 
scourge  and  destroy  their  enemy  who  started  the 
flames,  the  story  is  all  of  war  and  fighting,  with 
only  brief  pauses  for  love-making  between  the 
clashes  of  arms.  The  accuracy  of  the  historical 
setting  lends  vividness  to  the  picture,  and  there  are 
many  stirring  scenes  described.  But  the  book,  as 
a  whole,  is  a  careless  piece  of  work  as  to  sequence 
and  construction,  rattled  off  without  much  thought, 
and  failing,  therefore,  to  maintain  a  continuous  in- 
terest. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1-50.  _ 

Another  Story  of  Bohemians. 

A  prize  story  is  seldom  a  noteworthy  production, 
and  *'  The  Sprightly  Romance  of  Marsac,"  by 
Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  a  novelette  which  won  the 
three -thousand-dollar  prize  in  the  New  York  Herald 
competition,  proves  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Marsac  and  Fontaine  are  two  comrades  of  the 
Latin  quarter,  in  Paris,  a  painter  and  a  journalist, 
and  they  lead  a  gay  life  in  the  midst  of  debts  and 
duns  very  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  Bohemians 
in  Murger's  "  Vie  de  Boherae."  Marsac,  however, 
is  a  man  of  ideas.  Guided  by  his  inspirations,  the 
pair  emerge  through  a  series  of  farcical  adventures 
from  penury  to  affluence.  All  this  is  related  with 
much  sprightliness.  But  sprigbtliness  is  not  wit, 
and  the  book  is  unfortunate  in  coming  so  inevitably 
into  comparison  with  Murger's  brilliant  work 
through  the  similarity  of  scenes  and  characters. 
Not  a  little  of  the  French  atmosphere  the  book 
possesses  is  gained  through  Verbeek's  clever  little 
illustrations. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New- 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

An  Arabian  Nights  Hero  in  America. 

A  merry  tale  which  children  will  enjoy  is  "  Sind- 
bad,  Smith  &  Co.,"  by  Albert  Stearns.  It  com- 
pletely modernizes  our  old  friend  Sindbad  the 
Sailor,  turning  him  into  a  humorous  character,  with 
a  peppery  temper  and  a  very  slack  code  of  morals, 
and  transplanting  him  to  America.  Weary  of  travel- 
ing alone,  he  enters  into  partnership  with  a  little 
boy  and  a  tramp,  the  "  Smith  &  Co."  of  the  title, 
and  the  three  set  out  on  a  journey  which  is  full  of 
vicissitudes.  Sindbad  always  wears  a  pair  of  magic 
trousers,  with  its  pockets  full  of  gold  eagles,  but 
the  coins  have  an  embarrassing  habit  of  melting 
into  thin  air  after  they  leave  his  possession,  and,  in 
consequence,  he  proves  to  be  such  a  trying  com- 
panion that  both  the  little  boy  and  the  tramp  have 
their  thirst  for  adventure  fully  gratified  after  a  short 
experience  in  his  company. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50-  _ 

Edna  Lyall's  Armenian  Tract. 

Edna  Lyall's  purpose  in  writing  "  The  Autobiog- 
raphy of  a  Truth  "  is  an  openly  expressed  desire  to 
add  to  the  Armenian  relief  fund.  To  compass  this 
end,  the  sufferings  of  the  Armenian  people  form 
the  subject  of  the  tale,  told  through  the  experiences 
of  a  young  Armenian  Christian  who  has  been  edu- 
cated in  America,  but  who  feels  impelled  to  return 
to  his  own  country  and  join  his  people  in  their 
struggle  against  Turkish  oppression.  This  plan  of 
making  a  marketable  use  of  the  reader's  sympathy 
is  doubtless  animated  by  an  excellent  motive,  but 
from  a  literary  point  of  view  it  is  carrying  a  moral 
purpose  to  unheard-of  lengths.  By  its  didactic 
altitude  the  book  forfeits  claim  to  any  standing  but 
that  of  a  mere  tract.  As  such  it  may  accomplish 
more  than  is  usually  the  case  with  that  peculiarly 
futile  form  of  writing,  through  the  wide-spread  in- 
terest the  subject  of  the  book  excites  and  through 
the  well-known  name  of  the  writer. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  30  cents. 


An  Unattractive  Picture  of  Married  Life. 
A  weak  and  erring  husband  and  a  patient,  lov- 
ing, Griselda-like  wife  are  the  two  central  figures  in 
"  A  Stumbler  in  Wide  Shoes."  Rupert  Van  Hols, 
the  young  sculptor  of  Amsterdam,  is  so  hopelessly 
feeble  in  character,  so  given  over  to  selfishness,  so 
easily  led  to  crime,  that  the  founts  of  sympathy  are 
quickly  dried  up  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  and  his 
too-forgiving  wife  is  a  figure  more  romantic  than 
real.  After  he  has  squandered  her  little  dowry, 
living  in  luxury  while  she  is  lacking  necessaries, 
made  love  to  another  woman  under  his  wife's  eyes, 
and  turned  from  her  side  to  pursue  his  pleasures 
when  her  baby  is  dying,  he  becomes  a  criminal, 
and  plunders  a  drunken  wretch's  pockets  of  what 
he  believes  are  stolen  possessions.  All  this  the  wife 
sublimely  forgives,  and  loves  on,  and  when  at  last 
the  ar*hor  manipulates  the  strings  and  the  hero 
rens  over  from  the  rogues'  gallery  into  the  ranks 
.-formed  characters,  the  long-drawn-out  miseries 
_ :  lale  have  exhausted  the  reader's  patience. 


and  he  feels  but  a  feeble  interest  in  the  expected 
regeneration  and  in  the  scene  of  conjugal  happi- 
ness that  follows. 

Published  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.00. 

The  Cause  of  Greek  Brigandage. 

"The  Bayonet  that  Came  Home,"  by  Neil  Wynn 
Williams,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  one  side  of  peas- 
ant life  in  modern  Greece.  It  is  a  melancholy  tale 
of  petty  tyrannies  exercised  toward  the  poor  by  the 
government  soldiers  stationed  at  hand  and  by  the 
steward  of  the  rich  man  who  owns  the  soil — tyran- 
nies which  drive  the  honest  peasant  to  cunning, 
the  spirited  to  a  life  of  outlawry. 

Antonius,  the  eighteen-year-old  hero,  is  loo  fierce 
and  untamed  by  nature  to  submit  to  the  exactions 
of  those  who  wield  authority  over  him,  but  his  re- 
bellions are  fruitless  and  lead  only  to  crime  on  his 
own  part,  to  further  suffering  and  oppression  for 
his  parents.  When  he  is  called  upon  to  serve  his 
term  in  the  army,  he  becomes  a  deserter,  and  lives 
a  lawless  life  in  the  woods  surrounding  his  native 
village.  His  career  is  a  steady  progress  downward, 
and  at  the  end  we  see  him,  captured  and  manacled, 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

In  graphic  simplicity  of  diction  and  bareness  of 
rhetoric  the  book  might  be  a  tale  told  by  peasant 
to  peasant,  an  effect  which  is  aimed  at  in  a  meas- 
ure ;  and  the  insight  into  peasant  character  and 
familiarity  with  the  conditions  of  the  country  re- 
vealed show  that  the  author  is  on  his  own  ground. 

Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

A  Tyro's  Novel  with  a  Purpose. 

He  who  begins  "  The  Reason  Why,"  fay  Ernest 
E.  Russell,  under  the  impression  that  he  is  reading 
a  novel,  will  find  pitfalls  in  store  for  him.  Under 
the  guise  of  a  story,  it  relates  the  mental  processes 
of  a  youth  brought  up  in  a  stronghold  of  Method- 
ism who  gradually  emerges  into  agnosticism,  or 
something  like  it,  and  nearly  half  the  book  is 
given  up  to  the  investigations  and  course  of  reason- 
ing which  brought  about  the  change.  To  reveal 
these,  indeed,  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the  book,  but 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  reader  will  skim  but  lightly 
over  these  weighty  chapters. 

For  the  rest,  the  story  enters  with  long-drawn- 
out  minuteness  into  the  inner  life  of  the  hero, 
giving  his  views  on  other  questions  besides  the- 
ology, and  carrying  him  through  love,  matrimony, 
paternity,  and  death.  It  is  written  in  deadly 
earnest,  and  the  author  has  evidently  a  feeling 
that  he  has  a  message  to  deliver.  In  this,  bow- 
ever,  we  can  not  agree  with  him.  The  morbid 
egotism  of  the  book  offends,  and  he  has  yet  the 
rudiments  of  novel-writing  to  learn. 

Published  by  Ernest  E.  Russell,  New  York. 


Publishers'  Fall  Announcements. 

Among  the  notable  books  announced  for  pub- 
lication this  fall  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  are  : 

"  What  Maisie  Knew,"  a  novelette  by  Heory  James  ; 
"A  Child  of  the  J  ago,"  a  new  story  of  "  mean  streets,"  by 
Arthur  Morrison;  "In  Buncombe  County,"  by  Maria 
Louise  Pool ;  "  The  Fearsome  Island,"  by  Albert 
Kinross ;  "  In  the  Land  of  the  Castanet,"  Spanish 
sketches  by  H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor ;  "Artie:  A  Story 
of  the  Streets  and  Town,"  by  George  Ade ;  "Chap- 
Book  Stories,"  by  Octave  Thanet,  Grace  EUery  Chan- 
ning.  Maria  Louise  Pool,  and  others  ;  "  Chap-Book 
Essays,"  by  T.  W.  Higginson,  Louise  Chandler  Moul- 
ton,  Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  Louise  Imogen  Guioey,  and 
others;  and  "Curious  Punishments  of  Bygone  Days," 
by  Alice  Morse  Earle. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  publish  this  week  : 
"A  Year  in  the  Fields,"  by  John  Burroughs,  eight 
papers  descriptive  of  different  seasons  of  the  year,  ac- 
companied with  twenty  illustrations  from  photographs 
made  by  Clifton  Johnson;  "Judith  and  Holofernes,"  a 
notable  poem  of  the  Maccabean  times,  by  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich  ;  "  Christianity  and  Social  Problems,"  by 
Dr.  Lyman  Abbott ;  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  sequel  to 
bis  "Thimblefinger"  and  "Mr.  Rabbit,"  being  "The 
Story  of  Aaron,  so-named,  the  Son  of  Ben  Ali";  "A 
Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago,"  by  Miss  EHza  Orne  White ; 
the  third  book  in  the  series  by  Mrs.  Wiggin  and  Miss 
Smith,  entitled  "The  Republic  of  Childhood,"  devoted 
to  "  Kindergarten  Principles  and  Practice,"  appears  this 
week  ;  also  a  new  edition  of  Sweetser's  Artists'  Biogra- 
phies, in  seven  volumes. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
For  some  time  a  "  Library  of  the  World's  Best 
Literature"  has  been  in  preparation,  under  the 
chief  editorial  control  of  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
to  be  completed  in  thirty  volumes,  and  sold  either 
upon  advance  orders  or  by  subscription.  Its  scheme 
resembles  Humphry  Ward's  "English  Poets"  in 
combining  with  representative  selections  "  critical 
essays  "  on  the  respective  authors  "  by  distinguished 
writers  of  the  present  day,"  together  with  biograph- 
ical sketches. 

The  latest  issue  of  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 
Riverside  Paper  Series  is  "Christine  Rochefort," 
an  unusually  charming  French  story,  by  Helen 
Choate  Prince. 

A  few  years  ago,  "The  Wages  of  Sin,"  writ- 
ten by  "  Lucas  Malet,"  had  a  tremendous  success. 
Since  that  time  the  author  has  published  nothing. 
The  announcement  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.  of 
the  early  publication  of  a  book  from  her  hand, 
called  "  The  Carissima,"  is  therefore  an  event  of 
importance.  This  story,  which  was  nearly  com- 
pleted over  a  year  ago,  it  was  intended  should  be 
called  "The  Power  of  the  Dog."  But  in  the 
meanwhile,  this  title  was  appropriated  by  another 


writer,  and  a  change  to  "  The  Carissima  "  became 
necessary.  "  Lucas  Malet "  is  the  daughter  of 
Charles  Kingsley. 

The  author  of  "An  Englishman  in  Paris  "  was 
first  identified  with  Mr.  A.  D.  Vandam  through  the 
medium  of  an  editor's  visit  to  his  dentist,  according 
to  the  Critic's  London  correspondent,  who  says  : 

"  While  the  unfortunate  editor  was  resting  between 
applications  of  the  forceps,  his  tormentor,  anxious  to 
divert  him,  whispered  that  there  was  lodging  in  the  same 
house  a  writer  who  was  being  much  talked  about  just 
then— the  author,  in  fact,  of  'An  Englishman  in  Paris/ 
The  editor,  wily  after  his  kind,  showed  but  little  sign  of 
interest,  but  no  sooner  was  the  operation  concluded,  than 
he  slipped  upstairs  and  confronted  Mr.  Vandam  in  his 
flat.  The  result  was  an  article  in  the  next  number  of  a 
well-known  review." 

At  the  end  of  October,  the  Academy  passes  into 
the  hands  of  a  new  proprietor  and  a  new  editor — 
the  latter  Louis  Hind,  formerly  editor  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Budget. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  to  bring  out  the 
American  edition  of  Victor  Hugo's  letters  in  two 
volumes.  The  collection  contains  letters  to  Hugo's 
father,  to  his  young  wife,  to  his  confessor,  Lamen- 
nais,  and  an  important  set  to  Sainte-Beuve. 

John  Bigelow,  the  biographer  of  Tilden,  is  to 
publish,  through  the  Harpers,  a  book  entitled 
"  The  Mystery  of  Sleep."  It  attempts  to  demon- 
strate that  the  office  of  sleep  is  not  merely  to  re- 
cuperate man's  physical  energies  ;  it  is  to  permit 
the  divinity  of  life  to  flow  into  him  and  fortify  him 
beyond  the  power  of  lower  things  quite  to  over- 
throw his  nature. 

The  rumor  reaches  us  from  England  that  Mme. 
Sarah  Grand's  new  novel  will  be  a  sort  of  feminine 
"Tom  Jones."  This  is  a  rather  terrifying  an- 
nouncement. 

The  publication  of  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps's 
"Chapters  from  a  Life  "  has  been  postponed  by 
Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  to  an  early  date 
in  November. 

The  Bookman  says  that  advance  orders  for 
thirty-five  thousand  copies  of  "The  Gray  Man," 
Mr.  Crockett's  new  story — just  published  here  by 
the  Messrs.  Harper — were  received  in  England. 
The  story  is  founded  on  fact ;  the  terrible  story  of 
Sawny  Bean  is  a  well-known  legend,  and  the  novel- 
ist has  taken  practically  no  liberties  with  the 
original. 

The  name  "  C.  E.  Raimond"  masks  the  identity 
of  a  woman  who  is  well  known  in  London  artistic 
circles,  although  perhaps  not  more  than  a  dozen 
people  know  that  she  ever  writes  for  publication. 
The  title  of  her  new  volume,  which  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.  publish,  "  The  Fatal  Gift  of  Beauty," 
consists  of  humorous  stories  of  servants  and  lodg- 
ing-house keepers. 

"Judith  and  Holofernes,"  Thomas  Bailey  Al- 
drich's  new  poem  founded  on  the  old  Maccabean 
story,  is  published  this  week  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.  It  is  his  first  extended  poem  in  many  years. 
Extracts  from  it  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Atlantic  and  were  reprinted  in  the  Argonaut. 

"  Artie,"  by  George  Ade,  which  Herbert  S.  Stone 
&  Co.  published  a  fortnight  ago,  is  in  its  fourth 
edition. 

Charles  Egbert  Craddock's  new  novel,  to  be 
printed  serially,  will  be  called  "The  Juggler." 
The  title  would  seem  to  promise  a  departure  from 
her  familiar  ground,  but  the  tale  will  be,  as  usual, 
of  life  in  the  Tennessee  mountains. 

George  W.  Cable  is  editing  and  publishing  an 
illustrated  literary  monthly,  the  Symposium.,  at 
Northampton,  Mass. 

"A  Little  Girl  of  Long  Ago,"  by  Eliza  Orne 
White,  just  published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
is  a  companion  volume  to  her  pretty  tale,  "When 
Molly  was  Six." 

We  hear  that  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
volume  of  verse,  "The  Seven  Seas,"  will  reach 
twenty  thousand  copies. 

William  Doxey  will  publish  next  month  "Tales 
of  Languedoc,"  a  volume  of  folk-lore  stories  of 
the  South  of  France,  by  Samuel  Jacques  Brun, 
assistant  professor  of  French  at  the  Leland  Stan- 
ford Junior  University,  illustrated  by  Ernest 
Peixotto. 

Bret  Harte's  "  The  Judgment  of  Bolinas  Plains" 
has  been  dramatized,  and  is  to  be  given  in  New 
York  by  Charles  Frohman.  Bret  Harte,  by  the 
way,  has  just  finished  a  short  story  called  "  Under 
Karl." 

Miss  Harriet  Monroe's  suit  for  damages  against 
the  New  York  World,  by  reason  of  the  premature 
publication  of  her  "  World's  Fair  Ode,"  was 
brought  to  the  attention  ol  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  several  days  ago,  by  a  motion  of 
her  attorneys,  to  dismiss  or  affirm  the  judgment  in 
the  case.  A  judgment  for  five  thousand  dollars 
was  given  against  the  World,  from  which  it  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  Stales  Supreme  Court  last 
April.  In  the  brief  of  counsel  supporting  the  mo- 
tion, the  rule  of  court  permitting  counsel  to  ask 
for  ten  per  cent,  damages  in  cases  which  are  ap- 
pealed to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
purely  for  delay  is  discussed,  and  its  applicability 
urged. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Revolting:  Story  by  a  Clever  Woman. 

"Without  Sin,"  by  "Martin  J.  Pritcbard  "— 
under  which  pseudonym  is  supposed  to  be  con- 
cealed the  identity  of  Mrs.  Augustus  Moore,  the 
daughter  of  Lady  Monckton — is  one  of  the  most 
audacious  novels  that  have  appeared  in  this  age  of 
"Heavenly  Twins"  and  "Women  Who  Did." 
There  is  scarcely  a  word  or  passage  in  it  that, 
taken  by  itself,  would  be  considered  vulgar  or 
coarse.  But  its  central  idea  is  that  a  Jewish 
maiden,  who  bears  a  surprising  resemblance  to  a 
picture  of  the  Madonna  in  her  grandfather's  curi- 
osity shop,  believes  that  she  is  the  immaculate 
woman  to  whom  it  is  given  to  become  the  mother 
of  the  true  Messiah  for  whose  coming  orthodox 
Jews  still  wait. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  modern  London,  where  this 
beautiful  girl  is  taken  up  by  the  aristocratic  patrons 
of  her  grandfather's  shop.  She  makes  a  cult  of 
her  resemblance  to  the  pictured  Madonna,  and  the 
dastardly  act  of  a  painter  in  whose  studio  she  faints 
while  posing  for  a  Madonna  confirms  her  belief 
that  she  is  destined  to  fulfill  the  prophecy.  It  is 
not  until,  in  its  third  year,  her  child  has  been  three 
days  dead  and  has  not  risen  again  that  she  realizes 
how  she  has  been  deceived. 

This  revolting  theme  is  handled  as  delicately  as 
it  may  be  ;  but  the  book  is  not  redeemed  even  by 
some  rather  clever  pictures  of  English  society — 
notably  the  would-be  fashionable  Jewish  element 
and  the  religious  faddists  to  whom  the  term  "  de- 
cadent "  fitly  applies.  The  book  leaves  a  bad  taste 
in  the  mouth. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

John  Burroughs  in  the  Fields. 

"  A  Year  in  the  Fields  "  is  the  title  of  a  book 
made  up  of  selections  from  the  writings  of  John 
Burroughs,  illustrated  from  photographs  by  Clifton 
Johnson.  There  is  a  strong  personal  element  in 
all  that  Mr.  Burroughs  has  written  of  nature,  and 
Mr.  Johnson's  plan  has  been  to  further  this  by 
illustrating  the  text  with  photographs  of  Mr.  Bur- 
roughs in  such  scenes  as  he  describes. 

Thus  in  the  essay  on  "  Winter  Neighbors,"  Mr. 
Burroughs  is  seen  talking  to  two  lads  in  a  snow- 
clad  country  road,  looking  at  a  leafless  old  apple- 
tree,  gazing  across  the  frozen  Hudson  at  Riverby, 
and  chopping  wood  for  the  winter  fire.  Similarly 
illustrated  are  "  A  Snow  -  Storm,"  "  A  Spring 
Relish,"  "  April,"  "Birch  Browsings,"  "  A  Bunch 
of  Herbs,"  "  Autumn  Tides,"  and  "  A  Sharp  Look- 
Out."  The  book  is  handsomely  printed  on  heavy 
paper  and  is  tastefully  bound  in  green  linen. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.50. 


Curtis' s  "Constitutional  History." 
The  second  volume  of  George  Ticknor  Curtis's 
"  Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States  "  has 
just  been  issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Joseph  Culbertson  Clayton.  It  begins  with  the 
events  preceding  the  inauguration  of  the  constitu- 
tion, devoting  much  space  to  a  history  of  opinion 
concerning  its  nature,  and  treats  successively  of  the 
important  events  in  our  constitutional  history  to 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  Among  notable  topics 
discussed  are  the  first  revenue  law  of  the  United 
States  and  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  question,  the 
I  territorial  clause,"  the  Missouri  Compromise,  the 
Dred  Scott  case,  Lincoln's  constitutional  policy, 
and  the  Reconstruction  period. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Curtis  caused  the  history  to  re- 
main unfinished,  and  on  pages  440-441  is  given  a 
list  of  the  subjects  he  had  proposed  to  consider. 
Fully  one-third  of  the  volume  is  given  up  to  a  full, 
important,  and  explicit  appendix  giving  copies  of 
important  state  papers  concerning  constitutional 
questions  and  citations  to  decisions  on  such  mat- 
ters. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3.00. 

Playing  with  Edged  Tools. 

A  study  in  platonic  affection  is  the  theme  of 
■  Vawder's  Understudy,"  by  James  Knapp  Reeve. 
Vawder  is  a  successful  novelist  who  is  engaged  on 
a  book  which  turns  on  a  platonic  friendship,  and  to 
gain  an  insight  into  the  subject  for  the  purpose  of 
lending  vraisemblance  to  his  tale,  he  suggests  to 
the  young  wife  of  an  elderly  friend  that  they  two 
should  act  out  in  their  own  persons  the  leading 
parts  in  the  book.  This  plan,  which  is  not  confided 
to  the  helpmate  of  either,  results  in  a  situation  re- 
quiring very  light  handling,  and  a  light  hand  the 
author  does  not  possess.  He  demonstrates  to  his 
satisfaction  the  impossibility  of  platonic  friendships 
among  married  people,  but,  while  his  conclusions 
are  sound,  he  fails  to  put  brightness  into  the  dia- 
logue or  to  clothe  the  people  who  act  out  his 
drama  with  any  sort  of  reality. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

A  Collection  of  Alleged  Humor. 
Funny  stories  en  masse  possibly  have  their  uses, 
but  the  volume  called  "  Our  Humor,"  a  collection 
of  several  hundred  jokes  and  brief  anecdotes  gath- 
ered by  Richard  Shelburn,  is  rendered  almost 
hopelessly  obscure  by  the  peculiar  humor  of  the 


compiler.  He  has  an  unbridled  fancy  for  small 
capitals  and  parenthetical  "  sics,"  and  he  bestrews 
the  pages  with  these  without  heed  to  their  appro- 
priateness and  with  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
coherency  of  the  text. 

Setting  aside  this  unmeaning  freak,  which  is 
more  humorous  in  intention  than  in  fact,  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  stories  are  amusing,  though 
there  is  a  decided  tendency  toward  an  elaboration 
of  fun. 

No  personal  anecdotes  are  given  of  special  per- 
sonages, the  plan  of  the  book  being  merely  to  re- 
late a  series  of  abstract  stories  under  various  head- 
ings. There  are  newspaper  stories,  stories  of 
hotels  and  railroads,  and  a  chapter  each  for 
women,  girls,  and  children,  as  well  as  for  half  a 
dozen  other  subjects. 

Published  by  the  Columbia  Book  Company, 
New  York. 


New  Publications. 
"Betty  of   Wye"  is   the  story  of  a   Maryland 
girl,   by   Amy   E.    Blanchard,   illustrated   by    Ida 
Waugh.    "Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  edition  of  "The  Mystery  of  the  Island," 
a  tale  of  wreck  and  treasure  told  by  Henry  Kings- 
ley,  has  been  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Oracle  of  Baal,"  by  J.  Provand  Webster, 
is  the  story  of  an  expedition  to  another  of  those 
weird  African  countries  unknown  to  geographers. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  A  Lonely  Maid,"  by  Mrs.  Hungerford  {"  The 
Duchess"),  and  "Heavy  Odds,"  by  Marcus 
Clarke,  are  the  latest  of  Lippincott's  Series  of 
Select  Novels.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00  each. 

"  Camps,  Quarters,  and  Casual  Places  "  is  a  col- 
lection of  nineteen  stories  by  Archibald  Forbes, 
written  from  events  in  his  adventurous  career.  In- 
cidents of  the  Franco-German,  Afghan,  Indian, 
and  Crimean  Wars  furnish  most  of  his  subjects  ;  a 
speculative  article  on  modern  warfare  and  discus- 
sions of  like  topics  complete  the  book.  Published 
by   the  Macmillan  Company,   New  York  ;    price, 

Professor  Nathaniel  S.  Shaler  has  furnished,  in 
"American  Highways,"  a  practical  study  of  the 
science  of  road-building.  It  is  an  exhaustive  work, 
beginning  with  a  general  history  of  roads  and  a 
description  of  early  American  methods.  Modern 
systems  of  construction  and  preservation,  whether 
of  city  pavement  or  country  pike,  cost  and  econ- 
omy in  building,  the  relations  of  roads  to  govern- 
ment, local  administration,  et  catera,  are  all  treated. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  little  book  of  stories  in  a  vein  of  old-fashioned 
sentimentality  is  "  Old  Country  Idyls,"  by  John 
Stafford.  The  first  one,  "  Doris  and  I,"  tells  of 
two  true  hearts  separated,  of  letters  intercepted  by 
a  rival,  of  a  false  letter  of  dismissal  sent  to  the 
swain,  of  his  return  in  time  to  rescue  his  love  from 
the  arms  of  the  wicked  rival  at  the  church  door. 
The  rest  of  the  tales  turn  on  love,  for  the  most 
part,  and  revel  in  situations  quite  as  hackneyed. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"  Reminiscences  of  an  Octogenarian  of  the  City 
of  New  York  "  is  a  book  that  should  interest  all  old 
New  Yorkers.  Its  author  is  Charles  H.  Haswell, 
well  known  to  mining  and  civil  engineers  as  the 
compiler  of  the  manual  called  "  Haswell,"  and  his 
recollections  cover  all  public  events  and  many  per- 
sonal incidents  in  the  years  between  1816  and  i860. 
Particularly  interesting  are  his  reminiscences  of 
social  customs  and  theatrical  matters,  especially 
regarding  the  old  Bowery  and  the  Bowery  Theatre 
and  the  Forrest-Macready  riots.  The  book  is  illus- 
trated, indexed,  and  furnished  with  a  map.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$3.00. 

In  "Iras:  A  Mystery,"  Theo  Douglas  tells  a 
psychical  romance  with  an  Egyptian  princess  three 
thousand  years  old  for  a  heroine,  and  a  three- 
thousand-year-old  ghost  to  wrest  her  from  her 
nineteenth-century  lover.  The  latter  is  an  En- 
glish Egyptologist,  in  whose  presence  an  Egyptian 
mummy,  sent  out  to  him  in  England  from  Luxor 
in  its  sarcophagus,  proves,  on  being  uncovered,  to 
be  a  beautiful  maiden  who  has  lain  in  an  hypnotic 
trance  since  the  day  she  was  entombed,  and  who 
awakens  to  life  and  love  at  his  touch.  An  Egyptian 
princess  in  London  lodgings,  with  a  suspicious 
landlady  in  attendance,  makes  an  incongruous 
situation,  and  here  the  story  borders  unawares  on 
farce.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Opera"  is  the  title  of  a  study,  by  R.  A. 
Streatfeild,  B.  A.,  of  the  development  of  opera, 
with  full  descriptions  of  every  work  in  the  modern 
repertoire.  It  is  handsomely  printed  and  bound 
and  contains  an  introduction  by  J.  A.  Fuller-Mait- 
land.  The  beginnings  of  opera,  the  reforms  of 
Gliick,  and  the  close  of  the  classical  period  ;  the 
romantic  school,  French  opera,  Wagner's  earlier 
and  later  works,  modern  French,  Italian,  German, 


Slavonian,  and  English  opera,  are  among  the 
topics  exhaustively  treated.  There  are  appended 
a  completed  index  of  operas  and  a  general  index. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $2.00. 

Some  months  ago  we  made  mention  here  of  a 
volume  of  sonnets  by  George  Santayana,  a  Har- 
vard professor,  and  quoted  a  few  in  which  his  ad- 
mirable qualities  as  a  poet  were  shown.  Those 
who  recall  Mr.  Santayana's  work  in  that  line  will 
be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  published  a  series  of 
his  lectures  on  aesthetics,  delivered  recently  in  Har- 
vard, in  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Sense  of  Beauty." 
The  author's  theory  is  that  beauty  depends  on  the 
satisfaction  of  the  perceiving  sense,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  is  in  the  highest  degree  literary. 
The  introduction  discusses  the  various  methods  of 
aesthetics,  and  the  book  is  divided  into  four  parts, 
treating  respectively  of  the  nature  of  beauty,  its 
materials,  of  form,  and  of  expression.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$i-5°-  t  

MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Outward  Bound. 
Oh,  Homeward  Bound's  a  welcome  sound, 

But  Outward  Bound  are  we. 
With  swelling  gale,  and  rending  sail, 

And  rush  of  roaring  sea. 

We  leave  behind  the  chasing  wind, 

We  leave  behind  the  shore, 
And  roof  and  tree  sink  in  the  sea, 

Perhaps  to  rise  no  more. 

We  said  farewell,  and  tears  that  fell 

Were  quickly  brushed  away  ; 
But  Homeward  Bound  who  hears  the  sound 

Of  children  at  their  play, 

And  song  of  wife  above  the  strife 

Of  breakers  on  the  lee. 
May  find  a  grave  beneath  the  wave. 

And  not  his  family. 

Ay,  Outward  Bound's  a  noble  sound  ; 

The  sea's  a  noble  host ; 
And  they  who  hear  his  bluffest  cheer 

Are  they  who  love  him  most. 

We  tread  the  deck,  and  little  reck 

The  wild  cloud  in  the  sky : 
Whate'er  may  call,  whate'er  befall, 

We're  here  to  do  and  die. 

We  never  shrink,  though  heaven  be  ink, 

And  ocean's  waste  be  snow  ; 
With  good  sea-room  we  court  the  gloom. 

And  all  the  gales  that  blow. 

Our  sails  we  set  in  shine  and  wet ; 

Our  hearts  from  grief  we  keep  ; 
Like  gulls  we  roam  from  foam  to  foam. 

Our  home  the  homeless  deep. 

Oh,  Homeward  Bound's  a  welcome  sound, 

But  Outward  Bound  are  we, 
TD1,  voyaging  o'er,  we  touch  the  shore 

Of  Death's  uncharted  sea. 
—Edward  N.  Ponuroy  in  tJie  November  Harper's. 


Santo  Domingo. 
After  long  days  of  angry  sea  and  sky, 
The  magic  isle  rose  op  from  out  the  blue 
Like  a  mirage,  vague,  dimly  seen  at  first, 
At  first  seen  dimly  through  the  mist ;  and  then — 
Groves  of  acacia;  slender,  leaning  stems 
Of  palm-trees  weighted  with  their  starry  fronds  ; 
Airs  that,  at  dawn,  had  from  Lheir  slumber  risen 
In  bowers  of  spices  ;  between  shelving  banks, 
A  river  through  whose  limpid  crystal  gleamed, 
Four  fathoms  down,  the  silvery,  rippled  sand  ; 
Upon  the  bluff  a  square  red  tower,  and  roofs 
Of  cocoa  fibre  lost  among  the  boughs  ; 
Hard  by,  a  fort  with  crumbled  parapet. 
These  took  the  fancy  captive  ere  we  reached 
The  longed-for  shores  ;  then  swiftly  in  our  thought 
We  left  behind  us  the  New  World,  and  trod 
The  Old,  and  in  a  sudden  vision  saw 
Columbus  wandering  from  court  to  court, 
A  mendicant,  with  kingdoms  in  his  hands. 
— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrick  in  the  November  Century. 

The  Heroic  Age. 
He  speaks  not  well  who  doth  his  time  deplore, 
Naming  it  new  and  little  and  obscure. 
Ignoble,  and  unfit  for  lofty  deeds. 
All  times  were  modern  in  the  time  of  them 
And  this  no  more  than  others.    Do  thy  part 
Here  in  the  living  day,  as  did  the  great 
Who  made  old  days  immortal  !     So  shall  men. 
Far -gazing  back  to  this  receding  hour, 
Say  :  "  Then  the  time  when  men  were  truly  men : 
Though  wars  grew  less,  their  spirits  met  the  test 
Of  new  conditions  :  conquering  civic  wrong  ; 
Saving  the  state  anew  by  virtuous  lives  ; 
Defying  leagued  fraud  with  single  truth, 
Not  fearing  loss,  and  daring  to  be  pure. 
When  error  through  the  land  raged  like  a  pest, 
They  calmed  the  madness  caught  from  mind  to  mind, 
By  wisdom  drawn  from  eld,  and  counsel  sane  ; 
And  as  the  martyrs  of  the  ancient  world 
Gave  Death  for  man,  so  nobly  gave  they  Life  ; 
Those  the  great  days,  and  that  the  heroic  age." 

— "  G  "  in  t/ie  November  Century. 
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Dr.  Abbott  here  gathers  the  fruit  of  years  of 
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disorders  of  the  age,  and  endeavors  to  apply 
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Ago. 

By  Eliza  Orne  White,  author  of  "  Winter, 
borough,"  "The  Coming  of  Theodora,"  etc. 
A  charming  companion  volume  to  Miss  White's 
"  When  Molly  was  Six."  With  cover  design 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  2,  1896. 


For  three  hours  last  Monday  evening,  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  was  hushed  in  a  spell  of  enchantment 
and  joy.  Hushed,  by  the  way,  is  not  a  good  word, 
as  a  theatre-party  in  the  middle  of  the  house  chose 
the  opportunity  of  an  evening  at  the  play  to  have 
a  lovely,  garrulous  time  talking  together.  It  is 
very  odd  how  impervious  a  certain  type  of  mind  is 
to  the  attractions  of  poetry  or  romance.  One 
would  suppose  that  nobody  could  talk  when  such  a 
performance  was  in  progress,  that  "the  meanest 
intelligence,"  as  the  newspapers  say,  would  be 
touched  by  this  beautiful  play  so  exquisitely  per- 
formed.  But  there  are  intelligences  that  not  even 
a  great  Shakespeare  tragedy,  greatly  acted,  will 
affect.  In  the  upper  galleries  an  intense  and  ap- 
preciative silence  reigned.  It  was  from  the  body 
of  the  theatre,  where  intelligence  is  supposed  to  sit 
enthroned,  that  a  senseless  chatter  rose  intermit- 
tently from  the  rise  to  the  drop  of  the  curtain. 

If  a  person  could  not  be  impressed  by  the 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet "  of  Monday  evening,  he 
is  beyond  impressing,  beyond  the  pale  of  artistic 
comprehension,  dead  to  that  wonderful  world 
where  the  things  of  beauty  live  forever.  It  was  a 
memorable  performance.  Pictures  succeeded  pict- 
ures, so  rich  in  color,  so  perfect  in  detail,  so  har- 
monious with  that  graceful  harmony  which  comes 
from  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  epoch  and 
its  fashions,  that  one  sat  within  the  circle  of  a  spell, 
and  saw  tbe  veils  of  the  centuries  draw  back,  and 
through  the  openings  looked  into  the  old  Italian 
city  where  one  of  the  great  love-stories  of  the 
world  was  once  enacted. 

Certain  of  the  stage  settings  were  arranged  with 
an  effect  of  space,  of  loftiness,  in  which  the  figures 
moved  with  that  suggestion  of  smallness  that  the 
human  being  has  in  the  width  of  streets,  or  the 
vastness  of  great  airy  apartments,  or  the  rustling 
spaces  of  gray  old  gardens.  In  the  stillness  of 
night,  Capulet's  orchard  brooded  behind  its  iron 
gates,  whispering  through  all  its  huddled  trees. 
The  moonlight  slept  upon  the  stone-lipped  fountain 
basin  and  stole  down  the  wall  where  Juliet's  bal- 
cony cast  a  dense  shadow.  In  this  guarded,  leafy 
place,  the  lovers  have  their  second  meeting,  with 
the  listening,  dew-drenched  night  about  them  urg- 
ing on  their  impassioned  confidences.  Like  two 
symbolical  figures  of  youth  and  love,  small  and 
powerless  in  the  great  hand  of  Nature,  they  rush 
on  blindly,  with  the  ignorance  of  children  and  the 
joyousness  of  young  immortals,  to  the  doom  and 
the  tragedy  that  await  them.  Never  before  have 
we  seen  the  balcony  scene  given  with  this  exquisite 
combination  of  innocence  and  intensity.  The  boy 
and  girl,  selected  by  Destiny  to  be  the  last  offering 
to  Montague  and  Capulet  hatred,  run  to  meet  each 
other  with  laughter  on  their  lips  and  love  in  their 
eyes. 

Another  one  of  the  great  pictures  is  that  of 
Juliet's  chamber.  The  love-scene  and  the  depart- 
ure of  Romeo  were  subdued  by  a  sense  of  gloom 
rather  than  the  acute  despair  which  usually  governs 
them.  The  forebodings  of  the  soul  that  love  makes 
prophetic  weigh  upon  both.  Juliet's  question, 
"  Dost  think  that  we  shall  ever  meet  again  ?  "  is  less 
the  agonized  query  of  a  woman  torn  from  her  lover 
than  the  spoken  expression  of  a  fateful  presenti- 
ment. Gloom  and  terror  dominate  the  scenes  that 
take  place  in  this  vast  apartment,  where  the  bed  in 
its  costly  hangings  looks  small,  and  the  lights  that 
burn  before  the  little  altar  are  like  two  tiny  tears  of 
gold  in  that  dim,  sombre  place.  There  is  a  sense 
of  fearful  oppression  about  that  moment  when  the 
white  figure  of  Capulet's  daughter  kneels  before 
the  shrine  alone  in  the  great,  silent  room,  and 
makes  its  peace  with  heaven.  Then,  besieged  by 
the  haunting  fears  of  her  own  overwrought  imag- 
ination, she  crouches  down  upon  the  cushion,  and, 
with  starting  eyes  and  broken  breaths,  pictures  her 
fate  in  the  Capulets'  vault.  The  ecstasy  of  terror 
was  never  more  vividly  portrayed.  There  is  a  sud- 
den stiffening  into  corpse-like  rigidity  at  the  vision 
of  Tybalt's  ghost,  as  if  her  blood  had  been  struck 
into  ice  with  a  shock  like  electricity. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  picture  of  all  is  that 
of  the  Capulets'  vault.  As  was  the  custom  of  her 
country,  Juliet,  who  died  upon  her  wedding  day, 
was  arrayed  in  her  bridal  white,  the  chaplet  of 
white  flowers  crowned  her  hair,  and  her  body,  in 
all  the  pallid  loveliness  of  its  mortal  beauty,  was 
placed  "  in  that  dim  monument  where  Tybalt  lies." 
Through  the  iron  gates  of  the  tomb  one  sees  the 
body,  stiff  in  its  shrouding  draperies,  reposing 
pTacerully,  with  a  quiet  sweetness  on  the  sleeping 
face.  There  is  one  defect  in  this  tableau — the  light 
is  too  strong.  The  mystery  of  death,  the  sombre 
twilight  of  the  vault,  with  its  grim,  dead  Capulets 


lining  the  walls,  should  not  be  dissipated  by  such  a 
flood  of  radiance.  It  would  be  much  more  effect- 
ive, much  more  weird  and  impressive,  if  the 
shadows  of  the  tomb  were  relieved  only  by  the 
trembling  points  of  light  made  by  the  tapers  on 
the  shrine  and  the  fitful  gleam  that  shines  in  tbe 
funeral  lamp  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  Then  we 
would  see  the  figure  dimly  in  its  white,  dead 
beauty,  solemn  with  the  majesty  of  death. 

This  setting  of  a  play — which  backgrounds  the 
piece  but  never  crushes  it,  which  reduces  the  players 
to  that  curious  position  where,  while  they  are  the  core 
of  the  drama,  they  are  yet  not  all  out  of  focus  in 
a  sort  of  fictitiously  enlarged  foreground — is  the 
true  type  of  stage-setting.  Perhaps  the  secret  of 
its  charm  is  that  it  works  right  only  with  real  act- 
ors. Poor  actors  it  would  dwarf  to  nothing.  With 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taber  it  merely  encompasses  them 
with  a  wonderful  suggestion  of  reality.  They  are 
not  walking  in  the  front  of  the  stage,  played  upon 
by  the  flare  of  footlights  and  with  the  painted 
semblance  of  a  room  or  a  garden  spread  out  be- 
hind them.  They  are  in  the  story  ;  its  scenery 
closes  about  them.  As  in  tbe  garden  scene,  the 
largeness  and  oppressive  coercion  of  Nature  seem 
to  reduce  them  to  the  state  of  small,  elemental  be- 
ings whose  little  life  is  in  no  way  their  own.  So 
in  tbe  scenes  in  Juliet's  chamber,  the  spaciousness 
of  the  wide,  unornamented  room  makes  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  frightened  girl  real — real  with  the  piti- 
ful helplessness  of  the  human  creature  in  its  dark 
hour. 

Nothing  in  which  we  have  seen  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Taber  has  seemed  to  us  so  completely  successful  as 
this  performance  of  Monday  night.  They  invest 
the  tragedy  with  a  spirit  of  youth  and  charm  that 
no  one — in  this  present  day,  at  least — has  given  it. 
Both  seem  to  realize  that  dominating  idea  that 
Shakespeare  felt,  and  so  few  players  seem  capable 
of  expressing — that  the  lovers  were  predestined  in- 
struments in  the  hands  of  an  inexorable  Fate. 
Their  portrayals  show,  under  all  the  passion  and 
the  pain  of  their  bewildered  despair,  a  sort  of  help- 
less submission  to  a  dread  decree.  Their  anguish 
is  without  rant ;  it  is  the  anguish  of  those  upon 
whom  the  hand  of  the  gods  is  heavy.  Upon  each 
fearful  soul  the  cold  presentiment  of  doom  has  laid 
its  chilling  touch.  So  their  love,  in  its  suddenness 
and  its  ardor,  grows  with  the  intensity  of  all  that 
is  foredoomed,  and  over  its  deepest  joy  lies  the 
shadow  of  coming  calamity.  Their  very  speed  to 
speak  the  passion  that  has  grown  with  such  rapidity 
bespeaks  the  intuitive  knowledge  that  its  pains  and 
pleasures  will  be  short-lived*  The  burst  of  feeling 
that  made  them  tell  all  in  that  silvered  night  in 
Capulet's  orchard  has  beneath  its  hurried  con- 
fidences the  semi-consciousness  that  eternal  silence 
will  soon  close  the  lips  that  can  speak  so  soft  and 
so  sweet.  Like  the  Greeks,  Shakespeare  threw  the 
long  shadow  of  Destiny  across  his  tragedies,  and 
in  its  shade  the  creatures  of  his  fancy  moved  on- 
ward in  unprotesting  acquiescence. 


Monday  night's  vision  of  Juliet  was  preceded 
and  followed  by  two  other  great  heroines,  Beatrice 
and  Viola.  These  two  enchantresses  stood  on 
either  side  of  the  sad-eyed  Italian— the  one  all 
buoyant  joy,  the  other  with  a  twilight  veil  of  mel- 
ancholy dimming  the  radiance  of  her  merry  spirit. 
Beatrice  is  not  one  of  Mrs.  Taber's  best  parts. 
She  is  one  of  Shakespeare's  gorgeous  women, 
a  splendid,  self  -  sufficing,  imperial  creature,  a 
grand  lady  to  the  finger-tips  who  is  very  sure  of 
herself,  and  has  a  fine  assurance  of  poise  and  tone 
that  bespeaks  a  dazzling  maturity.  She  is  a  regal 
sort  of  woman,  who  we  imagine  was  dark,  and 
quick-glancing,  and  whimsical  as  a  spoiled  child, 
with  hawk  features  and  touches  of  rich  color  in  her 
dark  eyes  and  on  her  lips. 

Mrs.  Taber  is  essentially  soft  and  slow-moving  in 
her  style.  She  is  not  temperamentally  sympathetic 
with  Beatrice.  Even  the  manner  in  which  she 
uses  her  finely  formed  hands — soft- touching,  warm- 
grasping,  slow,  smooth  hands— has  not  any  of  the 
alert  and  glancing  vivacity  of  gesture  with  which 
Beatrice  must  have  emphasized  every  witticism. 
There  is  plenty  of  feeling  but  no  tenderness  in 
Beatrice,  and  Mrs.  Taber  is  exquisitely  tender  in  a 
shy,  wistful  way  that  makes  her  the  ideal  Viola,  but 
too  yielding  for  the  coquette  that  Benedick  christens 
"  My  Lady  Tongue."  Nevertheless,  she  casts  the 
spell  of  her  captivating  personality  over  the  charac- 
ter, and  beguiles  one  into  an  admiration  that  is 
more  for  a  lovely  lady  acting  a  part  than  for  the 
splendid  niece  of  Leonato,  who  attracted  and  re- 
pelled with  her  brilliant  beauty  and  her  biting 
tongue. 

Brilliancy— the  hard  and  restless  brilliancy  of  the 
diamond — was  the  salient  characteristic  of  Bea- 
trice. She  moved  rapidly  and  with  an  uneasy 
buoyancy,  sparkling  as  she  went  like  a  jewel  in  the 
sun.  It  is  with  this  aspect  of  her  character  that 
Mrs.  Taber  is  out  of  sympathy.  With  Viola— the 
Viola  of  dreamy  reverie  and  poetic  sadness — she  is 
in  perfect  accord.  She  has  the  temperamental  ap- 
preciation of  Viola's  inmost  self  that  makes  her 
acting  seem  more  a  transition  back  to  herself  than 
a  portrayal.  The  gentle  slowness  of  her  move- 
ments, the  rare  smile,  a  little  roguish  but  never 
mocking,  those  large,  soft  gestures  of  her  white, 
capable-looking  hands,  the  absence  of  all  that  is 
volatile,  or  restless,  or  nervous  in  manner  or  char- 


acter, make  her  one  of  the  ideal  Violas  of  the 
stage. 

Viola  is  the  most  pensive  and  tender  of  Shake- 
speare's women,  and  one  of  the  most  poetic.  The 
humor  that  bubbles  up  through  the  melancholy 
which  weighs  upon  her,  prevents  her  from  ever 
lapsing  from  the  romantic  to  the  sentimental,  and 
to  any  actress  without  an  appreciation  of  humor, 
Viola  is  as  unattainable  as  the  key  of  the  rainbow. 
Mrs.  Taber  is  a  comedienne,  the  soul  of  pure 
comedy  lies  in  her,  and  the  warmth  and  the  joy  of 
laughter  penetrate  her  Viola  with  the  rich  charm 
that  Shakespeare  meant  her  to  have. 


An  Italian  impresario  is  now  in  New  York  trying 
to  arrange  an  American  tour  for  Mascagni.  The 
young  composer,  whose  more  recent  works  have 
not  fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  "  Cavalleria," 
naively  confesses  to  a  strong  desire  to  visit  this 
country.  The  manager  states  that  Mascagni 
cleared  nineteen  thousand  dollars  on  a  three 
months'  tour  of  Germany,  and,  with  his  appetite 
thus  whetted,  he  has  cast  longing  eyes  on  the  land 
of  dollars.  His  plan  is  to  conduct  performances  of 
"  Cavalleria,"  and  also  to  lead  orchestral  concerts. 


Apropos  of  the  communication  in  regard  to 
' '  Semiramide  "  which  we  printed  two  weeks  ago.  A. 
Willhartitz  writes  to  us  from  Los  Angeles  that  in  a 
musical  encyclopedia  which  he  has  written  and 
which  is  soon  to  appear,  he  enumerates  forty-eight 
operas  and  one  ballet  on  that  subject.  The  first  of 
these  musical  compositions  was  set  to  words  by 
Bisaccioni  at  Venice  in  1648  by  Marc  Antonio  Cesti, 
and  the  last  by  G.  Rossi  in  Paris  in  December, 
1825.  Rossini's  opera  was  first  performed  nearly 
two  years  before,  in  February,  1823. 


A  Pound  of  Facts 
Is  worth  oceans  of  theories.  More  infants  are 
successfully  raised  on  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand 
Condensed  Milk  than  upon  any  other  food.  In- 
fant Health  is  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers. 
Send  your  address  to  the  New  York  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  New  York. 


—  Attention  is  called  to  the  list  of 
well-known  citizens,  published  elsewhere  in  these 
columns,  vouching  for  the  fitness  of  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Dunne,  regular  Democratic  and  People's  Party 
nominee  for  superior  judge,  to  fill  the  office  for 
which  he  has  been  nominated. 


—  Lorgnettes  in  great  variety.     Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Teething    babies    and    feverish    children    need 
St«dman's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the 
bench,  and  bar,  take  pleasure  in  indorsing 
RHODES  BORDEN,  Esq.,  as  a  candidate  for 
Superior  Judge  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  and  in  stating  that,  in  our 
opinion,  Mr.  BORDEN'S  character  as  a  man 
and  his  attainments  as  a  lawyer  eminently 
qualify  him  for  such  position  on  the  bench. 


E.W.McKinstry. 
Van  R.  Paterson. 
Piersoni  Mitchell. 
HaU  McAllister. 
Horace  G.  Piatt. 
Eugene  R.  Garber. 
C.  Thornton. 
Curtis  H.  Lindley, 
Geo.  A.  Rankin. 
Warren  Gregory. 
Andrew  J.  Clunie. 
Sydney  V.  Smith. 
O.  P.  Evans. 
John  A.  Wright, 
Gny  C.  Earl. 
Geo.  A.  Knight. 
Win.  H.Jordan. 
John  Floarnoy. 
J.  F.  RUey. 
John  H.  Miller. 
Seth  Mann. 
R.  P.  Ashe. 
C.  E.  A.  Foerster. 
Michael  Seligson. 
W.  I.  Brobeck. 
Frank  Powers. 
H.  W.  Bradley. 
Alfred  Sutro. 


L.  D.  McKisick. 
W.  F.  Fitzgerald. 
Michael  Mullany. 
Frank  P.  Deering. 
Gordon  Blanding. 
Edgar  M.  Wilson. 
E.  S.  Robinson. 
T.  V.  Blakeman. 
W.  H.  Chickering. 
George  Maxwell. 
Robert  Y.  Hayne. 
Russell  WUson. 
W.  S.  Woods. 
Wm.  F.  Goad. 
E.  S.  Wheeler. 
Geo.  E.  Bates. 
J.  B.  Garber. 

E.  B.  Young. 
W.  E.  F.  Deal. 
A.  G.  Booth. 
W.J.  Bartnett. 
Geo.  H.  Cabaniss. 
R.  C.  Harrison. 
James  M.  Allen. 

ias.  H.  Deering. 
.  A.  Redman. 

F.  D.  Madison. 
H.  H.  Haight. 


John  Garber. 
G,  W.  McEnerney. 
Alex.  F.  Morrison. 
R.  T.  Harding. 
Richard  Bayne. 
Elliott  McAllister. 
Edmund  Tauszky. 
T.  C.  Van  Ness. 
J.  B.  Reinstein. 
Thomas  J.  Clanie. 
Chas.  Page. 
M.  S.  Wilson. 
Chas.  P.  Eells. 
S.  C.  Denson. 
E.  S.  Pillsbury. 
Wm.  Grant. 
M.  F.  Michaels. 
Thos.  B.  Bishop. 
J.J.  De  Haven. 
M.  S.  Eisner. 
L.  M.  Hoeffler. 

D.  Friedenrich. 
J.  C.  Campbell. 
Wm.  G.  Zeigler. 

E.  S.  Heller. 
Chas.  S.  Cushing. 
G.  F.  Gordon. 
M.  L.  Gerstle. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 
Last  Nights  of  Ferris  Hartman's  Musical  Extravaganza, 

-:-  THE   BABES   IN   THE   WOOD   -:- 

Last  Times  of  All  the  Up-to-Date  Songs,  Dances,  and 

Skits. 
Next  Opera — Strauss's  Romantic  Work,  The  Gypsy 

Baron.     Presented  in  a  Masterly  Manner. 
Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.. ..(Incorporated).,. Proprietors 

Monday,  November  ad.    Third  and  Last  Week  of  Julia 

Marl  owe -Taber  and  Robert  Taber, 

and  Their  Own  Company. 

Monday  and  Thursday,  Brilliant  Double  Bill,  Chat- 

terton  and  The  Love    Chase.    Tuesday,  Much 

Ado  About  Nothing.     Wednesday,  As  Tou  Like 

It.    Friday  Night  and  Saturday  Matinee,  Borneo  and 

Juliet.     Saturday,  Twelfth  Night. 

Monday,  Nov.  oth,  Della  Fox  in  "  The  Little  Trooper." 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fribdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lhssebs  and  Managers 
Second  and  Last  Week.    A  Most  Pronounced  Success. 

-:-    TENNESSEE'S     PARDNER    -:- 

Suggested  by  Bret  Harte's  Exquisite  Romance  of  Laugh- 
ter and  Tears.    The  Golden  Nugget  Quartet.    Pict- 
uresque Costumes.  Appropriate  Scenery.  A  Com- 
plete Production  by  a  High-Class  Company. 

November  oth "  Peerless  Corinne." 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLESIDE    TRACK). 


Commencing  October  26th. 

First  Bace  at  2  P.  M. 
The  only  perfect  Winter  Race  Track  in  America. 
Five  or   more   races    daily,  rain    or   shine. 


ADMISSION Sl.OO. 


Take  Southern  Pacific  trains  at  Third  and  Townsend 
Streets  Depot,  leaving  at  1:15  p.  m.  Take  Mission  Street 
electric  line  direct  to  track. 

W.  S.  Leake,  A.  B.  SPRECKELS, 

Secretary.  President. 

Practical   Stage    Training 

WALTER   CLARKE  BELLOWS, 

STAGE  DIRECTOR, 

Formerly  with  Daniel   Frohman's  New  York   Lyceum 
Theatre  Co.,  The  Frawley  Company,  etc.,  etc. 

For  a  limited  period  will  receive  Advanced  Pupils  in 

ST&GE  TECHNIQUE  and  the  DRAMATIC  ARTS 


Special  attention  given  to  the  production  of  plays  for 
Societies,  Clubs,  etc. 

OFFICE: 

Room  5,  COLUMBIA  THEATRE  BLDG. 


ROSNER'S    HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA. 

E.    M.    ROSNER    &    B.    JAULUS, 

MANAGERS. 
Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  or 
527  Ellis  Street. 

TELEPHONE,  SUTTEE  1571. 


Schilling's  Best  has  delicacy 
and  charm  beyond  expectation  ; 
it  is  pure  and  honest  and  health- 
giving. 

At  grocers'  in  packages. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  GO.   lit-' 

Principal  Office,  23  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


u 

ft 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

If  you  think  one  make  as  good  as  another  you 
do  not  know  Apollo. 

No  other  make  is  equally  soft,  flat,  of  uniform 
gauge,  and  workable. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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Eugene  F.  Loud. 
Voters  in  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  should 
vote  for  Eugene  F.  Loud  for  Congress.  The  elec- 
tion of  McKinley  without  a  Republican  Congress 
would  be  a  barren  victory.  Mr.  Loud  has  made  an 
excellent  record  for  quiet  but  hard  work  ;  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  is  held  is  proved  by  his  appoint- 
ment as  chairman  of  one  of  the  most  important 
and  difficult  committees — an  appointment  that  is 
given  only  to  a  man  of  proved  ability.  He  is  op- 
posed by  inexperienced  men  and  men  of  untried 
ability.  By  reelecting  him,  the  people  of  this 
State  will  get  the  benefit  of  his  experience. 


William  Broderick. 

Auditor  WilUam  Broderick  has  a  fortune  in  his 
enemies  this  campaign.  He  is  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  reelection  to  the  auditorship,  and 
against  him  are  arrayed  all  "  de  push  "  and  their 
perfidious,  corruptible  organs.  Broderick  is  not 
only  fighting  the  regular  opposition  to  his  party, 
but  the  disreputable  element  of  the  Democrats  is 
as  bitterly  hostile  toward  him  as  is  the  Republican 
"  gang."  His  record  for  honesty  and  decency, 
and  his  persistent  refusal  to  yield  his  office  to  their 
debauchery,  has  brought  their  wrath  upon  him. 
Broderick  has  courageously  opposed  thieving  and 
scandal  in  public  office,  and  he  has  been  consistent 
therein  throughout  bis  successful  career  as  auditor 
of  the  city's  finances.  For  being  an  honorable 
man,  for  refusing  to  be  party  to  the  official  ex- 
travagances upon  which  the  spoilsmen  subsist,  for 
guarding  the  interests  of  the  people  instead  of 
winking  while  the  "  push  "  and  its  protigis  loot  the 
treasury  and  fry  the  fat  of  the  municipality,  Brod- 
erick is  being  assailed  by  the  worthless  scum  of 
parasites  of  both  parties  who  have  lived  upon  the 
city  and  have  polluted  its  politics  until  now  the 
citizens  have  arisen  in  violent  protest.  Broderick 
is  experienced,  business-like,  faithful,  tried,  and 
honest.  He  is  a  responsible,  representative  citizen 
and  an  honorable  man.     He  is  no  experiment. 

May  the  best  man  win  the  fight. 


Frederick  W.  Eaton. 
Frederick  W.  Eaton  is  a  man  who  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  the  business  men  of  San  Francisco. 
A  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange  since  its 
foundation,  a  member  of  the  Merchants'  Ex- 
change, treasurer  of  the  Sunset  Telephone  Com- 
pany after  an  honorable  business  career  of  thirty 
years  in  this  city  (twenty  years  of  which  were  spent 
in  the  freighting  and  grain  trades  that  have  done 
so  much  for  the  upbuilding  of  San  Francisco  and 
its  tributary  territory),  Mr.  Eaton  stands  before  the 
people  whose  suffrage  he  requires  with  a  record 
that  fully  qualifies  him,  in  business  ability  and  per- 
sonal integrity,  for  the  duties  of  the  office  to  which 
he  has  been  nominated  by  his  party.  Mr.  Eaton 
is  candidate  for  supervisor  from  the  Sixth  "Ward  on 
the  Anti-Charter  Democratic  ticket.  He  was  super- 
visor from  that  district  from  1876  to  1878,  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  importance  of  the 
office  and  with  the  manifold  duties  attached  to  its 
faithful  administration.  He  is  firmly  opposed  to 
dishonest  municipal  government,  and  stands  fore- 
most for  city  improvements  and  low  taxes.  One  of 
the  oldest  and  most  honored  members  of  the 
Olympic  Club,  an  ardent  wheelman  and  advocate 
of  good  roads,  Mr.  Eaton  is  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular candidates  in  the  field.  A  vote  for  him  is  a 
vote  for  clean  and  responsible  government. 


W.  A.  Deane. 

The  great  importance  of  getting  a  good  man  as 
our  city  auditor  can  not  be  questioned,  as  every  one 
knows  there  is  no  office  in  our  city  government  that 
requires  more  judgment  and  business  experience. 
Mr.  William  A.  Deane  is  a  man  possessed  of  all 
these  requirements  and  qualifications,  and  is  mak- 
ing a  splendid  canvass  for  the  place.  His  friends 
predict  a  great  victory  for  him. 

Mr.  Deane  is  Past  Chief  Ranger  in  the  Foresters, 
a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union,  and  mem- 
ber of  Stanford  Parlor,  N.  S.  G.  W.  Up  to  the 
time  he  was  nominated  by  the  Republicans,  he 
was  chief  deputy  of  the  insolvency  department  in 
the  county  clerk's  office,  and  has  performed  all 
his  duties  satisfactorily  to  his  superiors,  and  to  all 
coming  in  contact  with  him  ;  he  has  such  a 
kind  obliging  way  about  him  that  makes  many 
warm  friends.  Mr.  Deane  is  a  young  man,  com- 
paratively speaking,  being  thirty-eight  years  old, 
and  a  man  of  family.  All  Mr,  Deane  asks  is  for 
the  voters  of  this  city  to  consider  his  claims  for  the 
office,  and  they  may  be  sure  he  will,  if  elected, 
serve  the  people  faithfully  and  well  to  the  end. 
Mr.  Deane's  voting  number  is  11. 


D.  L.  Farnsworth. 
During  the  last  year  the  affairs  of  the  street  de- 
partment have  attracted  an  unusual  share  of  atten- 
tion. The  condition  of  the  public  streets  has  been  so 
bad  that  an  organized  movement  has  been  inaugu- 
rated to  agitate  for  an  improvement.  While  the  con- 
dition of  the  streets  has  been  so  bad,  the  expenses  of 
the  department  have  not  been  decreased,  but  rather 
increased.  Scandals  in  connection  with  the  depart- 
ment have  been  numerous,  and  the  affairs  of  the 
department  have  been  brought  into  the  courts. 
The  election  of  D.  L.  Farnsworth  to  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  streets  offers  a  remedy  for  this 


condition  of  affairs.  During  the  two  years  when 
he  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  supervisors,  he 
was  chairman  of  the  street  committee,  and  gave  a 
large  share  of  his  personal  attention  to  the  work 
thus  entailed  upon  him.  He  is  therefore  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  affairs  and  methods  of  the 
street  department,  and  would  bring  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  its  affairs  an  experience  that  would  be  of 
the  greatest  value. 


John  Arthur  Drinkhouse. 
The  importance  of  electing  a  good  board  of 
supervisors  is  not  questioned  by  any  one.  To  get 
a  board  of  business  men  who  appreciate  the  needs 
and  requirements  of  the  city,  and  have  enough 
courage  to  act  upon  their  convictions,  is  another 
matter.  From  the  long  list  of  names  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  people  at  this  election  for  supervisors 
is  Mr.  John  Arthur  Drinkhouse,  candidate  for 
supervisor  from  the  Twelfth  Ward.  Judging  from 
Mr.  Drinkhouse's  success  in  business,  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  old  and  reliable  tobacco  firm  of  J.  A. 
Drinkhouse  &  Co.,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his 
making  a  good  supervisor,  and  the  business  com- 
munity in  general  have  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and 
will  no  doubt  cast  their  vote  for  him. 


The  Boston  Art  Commission  has  decided  that  the 
Macmonnies  Dancing  Bacchante  is  unsuitable  to 
adorn  the  Boston  Public  Library.  It  does  not  find 
fault  with  the  statue  ;  indeed,  it  expressly  recog- 
nizes its  "remarkable  technical  merits";  but  it 
seems  to  be  satisfied  (as  Harper's  Weekly  says)  that 
it  is  too  gay  for  the  Boston  Library.  The  Bacchante 
whom  Mr.  Macmonnies  devised  is  poised  on  one 
foot,  and  carries  a  baby  on  one  arm.  She  is  clothed 
only  in  the  cheerful  graces  of  youth,  and  her  whole 
attitude  implies  indifference  as  to  whether  school 
is  keeping  or  not.  The  statue  belongs  to  Mr.  Mc- 
Kim,  of  the  firm  of  McKim,  Meade  &  White, 
which  built  the  library.  It  was  given  by  him  to  the 
trustees,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Mr. 
McKim  will  find  occasion  to  give  some  other  in- 
stitution an  opportunity  to  afford  an  asylum  to  this 
interesting  waif.  The  French  Government  has  just 
paid  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  a  replica  of  it  to  be 
placed  in  the  Luxembourg  Gallery. 


The  opening  day  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey 
Club's  winter  season  at  the  Ingleside  Track,  last 
Thursday,  attracted  a  great  number  of  patrons  of 
"  the  sport  of  kings,"  in  spite  of  the  unpropitious 
weather.  The  new  club-house  was  thronged  with 
members  and  their  guests  throughout  the  after- 
noon, and  the  minor  improvements  about  the  place 
were  duly  admired.  The  track  was  in  perfect  con- 
dition, and  the  series  of  events  on  the  card  proved 
intensely  exciting.  It  was  a  most  auspicious  begin- 
ning  of   what   promises   to  be   a  very   successful 

season. 

»  ♦  ■ 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


CUT   THIS   OUT. 


To  Supporters  of 

BRYAN  and  SILVER 

Avoid  the  Mistake  of  Voting 
for  the  Electors  headed  : 

"  National   Democratic   Party   Electors." 

THE  NAME  OF  ONE  CLAY  W.  TAYLOR  Ap- 
pears in  this  group.  These  electors  represent 
BOLTING  DEMOCRATS,  who  are  for  the  SINGLE 
GOLD  STANDARD  and  AGAINST  SILVER,  and 
a  vote  for  this  movement  is  in  effect  a  vote  for 
McKINLEY.  

Vote  for  either  of  these  groups,   BUT    NOT    FOR 
BOTH: 
Democrat  Electors  :  People's  Party  Electors  : 

1.  J.  W.  Martin.  10.    J.  V.  Webster. 

2.  Jo.  Hamilton.  20.     Daniel  McKay. 

3.  S.  I.  Allard.  21.    J.  W.  Martin. 
«.     C.  W.  Thresher.  22.     S.  I.  AUard. 

5.  William  Craig.  23.  Jo  Hamilton. 

6.  D.  T    Fowler.  24.  D.  T.  Fowler. 

7.  M.  R.  Merritt.  25.  William  Craig. 
S.  J.  V.  Webster.  26.  M.  R.  Merritt. 
9.  Daniel  McKay.  27.  C.  W.  Thresher. 

These  Electors  are  the  SAME  individuals,  and  are 
the  ONLY  BRYAN  Electors. 

Vote  for  these  Electors  but  ONCE,  under  ONE 
party  heading  ONLY. 

Owing  to  a  change  in  the  law,  you  are  required  to 
stamp  opposite  EACH  of  the  NINE  electors  voted  for. 

CONGRESSIONAL  UNION  NOMINEES: 

.st  District F.  A.  CUTLER 

2d  District MARION  DE  VRIES. 

3d  District.... WARREN  B.  ENGLISH 

No.  67-4th  District JAMES  G.  MAGUIRE 

S.  F.  No.  68— 5th  District A.  B.  KINNE 

6th  District C.  A.  BARLOW 

7th  District C.  H.  CASTLE 

CALIFORNIA    SILVER     CAMPAIGN     COMMIT. 
TEE, Baldwin  Hotel. 

For  School  Director 

CHARLES  E.  FREDERICKS 

Member  of  the  firm  of  Jos.  Fredericks  &  Co. 

Kegular  Republican  Nominee. 

VOTING    NO.    323. 


Citizen- 
Republican 

TICKET. 


WILLIAM  McKINLEY For  President 

GARRETT  A.  HOBART For  Vice-President 

THOMAS  O'BRIEN..  .For  Congress,  4th  District 


MUNICIPAL  TICKET. 


Names.  For  What  Office. 

CHARLES  S.  LAUMEISTER Mayor 

ASA  R.  WELLS Auditor 

JAMES  W.  BURLING Sheriff 

EDWARD  I.  SHEEHAN Tax  Collector 

HENRY  S.  MARTIN Treasurer 

HENRY  S.  MARTIN. Treasurer,  unexpired  term 

DAVID  ALMON County  Clerk 

MAX  BROOKS Recorder 

W.  S.  BARNES District  Attorney 

A.  BARNARD Attorney  and  Counselor 

LOTT  D.  NORTON Surveyor 

W.J.  HAWKINS Coroner 

L.  B.  LIPPERT Public  Administrator 

D.  L.  FARNSWORTH 

Sup't  Public  Streets,  Highways,  and  Squares 
CHARLES  B.  STONE.Superintendent  of  Schools 

CARROLL  COOK Judge  Superior  Court 

JOHN  HUNT,  Jr Judge  Superior  Court 

JOHN  F.  FINN Judge  Superior  Court 

E.  D.  SAWYER Judge  Superior  Court 

CHARLES  H.  FORBES Judge  Police  Court 

JAMES  A.  CAMPBELL Judge  Police  Court 

CHARLES  A.  LOW Judge  Police  Court 

H.  L.  JOACHIMSEN Judge  Police  Court 

E.  C.  CORDELL Justice  of  the  Peace 

JOSEPH  E.  BARRY Justice  of  the  Peace 

G.  C.  GROEZINGER Justice  of  the  Peace 

F.  H.  KERRIGAN Justice  of  the  Peace 

A.  T.  BARNETT Justice  of  the  Peace 

JOHN  HAYES Supervisor  1st  Ward 

JEREMIAH  BROWELL. . .  . Supervisor  2d  Ward 
SARGENT  S.  MORTON . . .  .Supervisor  3d  Ward 
WILLIAM  H.  PHELPS.. .  .Supervisor  4th  Ward 
RICHARD  VALENTINE.. Supervisor  5th  Ward 

W.  E.  LANE Supervisor  6th  Ward 

P.  A.  KEARNEY Supervisor  7th  Ward 

FRANK  D.  WORTH Supervisor  8th  Ward 

JOHN  E.  McDOUGALD. .  .Supervisor  9th  Ward 
JOSEPH  GAILLARD Supervisor  10th  Ward 

B.  H.  BAUMEISTER Supervisor  nth  Ward 

JOHN  ARTHUR  DRINKHOUSE 

Supervisor  12th  Ward 

MARC  ANTHONY School  Director 

GEORGE  S.  BURNETT School  Director 

J.  F.  CLARK School  Director 

H.  L.  CURTIS School  Director 

C.  T.  DEANE School  Director 

GEORGE  I.  DRUCKER School  Director 

CHARLES  H.  HAWLEY School  Director 

A.  H.  KAYTON School  Director 

E.  H.  LAKE School  Director 

ANDREW  MCELROY School  Director 

JOHN  T.  REDMOND School  Director 

LINCOLN  SONNTAG School  Director 

MARC   ANTHONY 

School  Director,  unexpired  term 

THOMAS  R.  KNOX 

School  Director,  unexpired  term 


LEGISLATIVE  TICKET. 


FOE  STATE  SENATORS. 

JAMES  B.  BROWN 17th  District 

CAL.  EWING 19th  District 

ALBERT  LEWALD 21st  District 

JOHN  G.  TYRRELL 23d  District 

M.  H.  BARRY 25th  District 

FOR  ASSEMBLYMEN. 

PETER  QUINN 28th  District 

WILLIAM  F.  WOODS 29th  District 

LOUIS  HAGENKAMP 30th  District 

P.  CORKERY 31st  District 

JOHN  A.  HOEY 3ad  District 

JOHN  J.  SOUTH 33d  District 

PETER  MERTES 34th  District 

JAMES  W.  McTIGHE 35th  District 

MYRON  W.  LITTLEFIELD 36th  District 

WILLIAM  WILLIAMSON 37th  District 

D.  J.  O'BRIEN •. . .  .38th  District 

JOHN  R.  GLASSFORD 39th  District 

SIG.  M.  BETTMAN 40th  District 

BEN.  FEHNEMANN 41st  District 

J.J.  MCCARTHY 42d  District 

LEON  DENNERY 43d  District 

JAMES  F.  MARTINONI 44th  District 

FREDERICK  BERG 45th  District 


CITIZENS' 
NONPARTISAN 

PARTY. 


MUNICIPAL  TICKET. 

No.  on 
Official  Ballot. 

Mavor- 
JAMES  D.   PHELAN 6 

Auditor — 

WILLIAM   BRODERICK 9 

Tax  Collector— 
JAMES  N.  BLOCK Is 

Treasurer — 

AUGUSTUS  C.  WIDBER 24 

Attorney  and  Counselor — 
HARRY  T.  CRESWELL 28 

Surveyor — 

LOTT  D.  NORTON 34 

Superintendent   Public  Streets,    Highways  and 
Squares — 
GEORGE  P.  WETMORE 42 

Judges  of  Superior  Court — 

RHODES  BORDEN 4e 

JOHN  F.  FINN ef 

J.  C.  B.    HEBBARD e2 

JOHN  HUNT |3 

Judges  of  the  Police  Court — 

CHARLES  T.  CONLAN 66 

HENRY   L.  JOACHIMSEN 74 

CHARLES  A.  LOW 76 

G.  A.  PROCTOR 79 

Justices  of  the  Peace — 

J.  E.  BARRY 8Q 

FRANK  H.  KERRIGAN 00 

ORRIN  K.  M'MURRAY 101 

JOHN  O'GARDA 102 

WILLIAM  E.  WHITE 105 

Supervisor  First  Ward — 

LAWRENCE  DEVANY in 

Supervisor  Second  Ward — 
CHARLES  ZEILE 124 

Supervisor  Third  Ward — 
JOHN  L.  HANLEY 129 

Supervisor  Fourth  Ward — 

WILLIAM  H.  PHELPS 132 

Supervisor  Fifth  Ward — 

WASHINGTON  DODGE 138 

Supervisor  Sixth  Ward — 
JOHN  LACKMANN 145 

Supervisor  Seventh  Ward — 

PETER  VAN  PELT 155 

Supervisor  Eighth  Ward — 
COLIN  M.  SMITH 162 

Supervisor  Ninth  Ward — 
ALBERT  HEYER 168 

Supervisor  Tenth  Ward — 

LUCIUS  H.  FOOTE 174 

Supervisor  Eleventh  Ward — 
I.  J.  TRUMAN 185 

Supervisor  Twelfth  Ward — 
W.J.  BIGGY 188 

School  Directors — 

CHARLES  L.  BARRINGTON 200 

THOMAS  R.  CAREW 209 

H.  L.  CURTIS 216 

EDWARD  J.  GALLAGHER 224 

JAMES  L.  HALSTEAD 226 

H.  C.  HENDERSON 232 

GEORGE  A.  KOHN 237 

GEORGE  H.  LENT 239 

C.  H.  MADDOX 241 

ANDREW  M'ELROY 244 

JOSEPH  H.  SOPER 260 

SAMUEL  L.  WALLER 264 

Treasurer  —  Unexpired    term   ending   January 
4,  1897. 
AUGUSTUS  C.  WIDBER 281 

Superintendent  of  Public  Schools — Unexpired 
term  ending  January  6,  1899. 
REGINALD  H.  WEBSTER 286 

School  Directors — 

THOMAS  R.  KNOX 292 

Unexpired  term  ending  January  5,  1897. 
JOSEPH  H.  SOPER 293 


GENERAL  TICKET — State  Legislature. 


STATE  SENATORS. 

SeventeenthDistrict— SAMUEL  BRAUNHART71 

Nineteenth  District— CALVIN  EWING 74 

Twenty-first  District— HUGO  K.  ASHER 72 

Twenty-third  District— M.  J.  WELCH,  J R 75 

Twenty-fifth  District -JOHN  FAY 73 

MEMBERS  OF  ASSEMBLY. 

Twenty-eighth  District— EUGENE  F.  LACY. .  .81 

Twenty-ninth  District— JOHN  ALLEN 78 

Thirtieth  District— EUGENE  J.  H  ANNON  ...  .74 

Thirty-first  District— J  AMES  P.  BRADY 77 

Thirty-second  District— JOHN  POWER 75 

Thirty-third  District— GEORGE  B.  GODFREY. 78 

Thirty-fourth  District— P.  D.  CODE.  JR 72 

Thirty-fifth  District— JOSEPH  W.  MCTIGUE..78 

Thirty-sixth  District— 

Thirty-seventh  District— W.  L.  WILLIAMSON.80 

Thirty-eighth  District— D.  J.  O'BRIEN 79 

Thirty-ninth  District— JOHN  R.  GLASSFORD.78 
Fortieth  District— S1GMUND  M.  BETTMAN. 7= 

Forty-first  District— B.  FEHNEMANN 

Forty-second  District— LORENZO  A.  HEN 
Forty-third  District — 
Forty-fourth  District— J  AMES  F.  MARTI' 
Forty.fifth  District— WILLIAM  H   G A  1 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


November  2,  1S96. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Being  a  professional  beauty  is  not  all  cakes  and 
ale,  if  one  may  believe  the  account  of  Anna  Held's 
daily  life  that  an  Eastern  exchange  has  just  pub- 
lished. According  to  this,  she  is  waked  every 
morning  at  nine  o'clock,  Her  maid  then  hands 
her  a  handglass,  and  if  she  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  inspection,  she  calls  in  her  physician, 
her  masseuse,  her  beauty-doctor,  or  some  other 
specialist.  If,  however,  she  is  satisfied  with  her 
appearance,  she  gets  into  a  tub  in  which  there  are 
eight  inches  of  water  at  fifty-eight  degrees  Fahren- 
heit ;  then  she  stands  up  in  a  shower  at  the  same 
temperature  until  the  tub  is  filled.  After  being 
briskly  dried  and  anointed  with  almond  oil  for 
twenty  minutes  by  her  maid,  she  spends  twenty  min- 
utes over  a  light  breakfast  of  fruit,  wheat  porridge 
with  cream  and  sugar,  a  chop,  and  coffee.  Then 
for  half  an  hour  she  rests.  At  eleven  o'clock  the 
maid  begins  on  her  hair,  which  she  brushes  for 
twenty  minutes  and  then  spends  ten  minutes  more 
arranging  it.  Next,  ten  minutes  are  spent  on  Miss 
Held's  eyebrows  and  lashes,  and  half  an  hour  more 
on  facial  massage,  manicuring,  and  the  care  of  her 
teeth.  No  drop  of  water  ever  touches  Miss  Held's 
face,  except  the  drops  that  fall  on  it  when  she 
dashes  cold  water  in  her  eyes  in  the  morning  to 
brighten  them  ;  instead,  cold  cream  is  rubbed  into 
the  pores  of  her  face  and  neck  for  five  or  six  minutes, 
then  it  is  carefully  rubbed  off  with  a  linen  towel, 
and  finally  a  powder-puff  is  used.  The  hour  after 
noon  is  devoted  to  a  brisk  walk,  luncheon  is  served 
at  half-past  one,  and  then  follows  a  nap  until  three, 
with  which  nothing  is  ever  allowed  to  interfere. 
Half  an  hour  later  she  is  ready  for  callers,  visits  to 
the  dressmakers,  and  the  like.  At  half-past  six  she 
has  a  dinner  as  simple  as  the  other  two  meals,  and 
after  an  hour's  rest,  she  goes  to  the  theatre.  She 
is  invariably  at  home  again  by  half  an  hour  after 
midnight,  and  after  her  maid  has  put  in  twenty 
minutes  on  brushing  her  hair,  fifteen  on  facial  mas- 
sage, ten  on  an  oil  rule,  and  fifteen  on  massage  of 
her  teeth.  Miss  Held  goes  to  bed  to  sleep  for  eight 
hours.  Twice  a  week  Miss  Held  is  given  a  bath  in 
forty  gallons  of  fresh  milk,  and  she  takes  almond- 
meal  baths  as  frequently.  Her  hair  is  shampooed 
and  the  tips  evened  off  every  fortnight.  And  once 
a  month  she  goes  to  a  professional  face-steaming 
parlor  and  has  the  least  fleck  or  flaw  in  her  com- 
plexion removed.     Verily,  il  faut  souffrir  pour  itre 

belle. 

♦ 

Apropos  of  the  attack  on  American  women  in  the 
Contemporary  Review,  which  we  commented  upon 
in  this  column  last  week,  the  London  Spectator  in- 
dulges in  a  few  sensible  remarks  which  would  tend 
to  show  that  not  all  English  people  are  quite  daft 
on  the  subject.  Summing  up  the  article,  it  says  : 
"  All  this  strikes  us  as  absurdly  overdone  and  not  a 
little  spiteful  and  ill-natured.  The  truth  is,  the 
American  woman  is  to  a  great  extent  a  myth — a 
creature  of  newspaper  paragraphs  and  gossip. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  women  of  ninety-nine 
American  families  in  a  hundred  are  exceedingly 
hard-worked,  careful  women,  and  if  their  men  folk 
err,  it  is  not  in  treating  them  like  idols,  but  in  let- 
ling  them  get  careworn  and  overworked.  The 
expense  and  difficulty  of  gettiog  servants  is  by 
itself  enough  to  contradict  the  pampered-idler 
theory.  As  for  the  women  of  the  rich  and  re- 
fined classes,  they  are  like  rich  women  elsewhere — 
occasionally  very  idle,  luxurious,  and  extravagant, 
and  also  occasionally  very  simple  and  austere  in 
their  lives.  These  attacks  on  American  women,  as 
a  whole,  are  as  senseless  and  as  tasteless  as  the 
equally  silly  attacks  on  Englishwomen  as  a  whole." 


The  establishment  of  training-schools  for  serv- 
ants is  adding  a  new  terror  to  the  exacting  rdle  of 
housekeeper.  Every  woman  has  her  own  ideas  of 
how  the  service,  cooking,  and  other  details  of  her 
household  should  be  conducted,  and  these  are  not 
always  in  accordance  with  the"  judgment  of  Maria 
Parloa,  Juliet  Corson,  and  the  other  professors  of 
domestic  art.  A  New  York  woman  recently  had 
her  fears  corroborated  by  her  cook,  who  had  taken 
just  one  cooking  lesson.  Assisting  her  in  prepar- 
ing a  meal,  the  mistress  suggested  that  the  milk 
should  be  heated  for  the  white  sauce.  "Oh,  we 
don't  do  that  nowadays,"  the  girl  replied,  with  in- 
finite superiority,  "the  cooking  teacher  says  not 
to.  It  is  just  as  well  not  to  heat  it  at  first."  This 
may  have  been  in  accordance  with  the  latest  dictum 
of  dietetic  science,  but  it  is  not  pleasant  for  a  mistress 
to  have  her  old  traditions  and  little  specialties 
gainsaid  by  even  an  advanced  cook.  The  im- 
provement in  cooking  will  unquestionably  be  a 
boon,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  general  working  of 
the  machine — the  details  of  washing,  waiting,  etc. 
—housekeepers  will  be  at  the  beck  and  call  of 
each  new  professor  of  housekeeping,  or  will  have 
to  be  trained  themselves. 


The  fashionable  bicycling  rink  in  Washington  is 
in  the  grounds  of  a  stately  old  colonial  mansion, 
once  known  as  the  Van  Ness  place.  Here,  where 
once  were  prim  flower-beds  and  velvet  lawns,  the 
old  and  young,  experts  and  beginners,  mount  their 
st  il  steeds  and  skim  lightly  around  the  rink  or 
'vobble  awkwardly  in  mazy  lines.  For  the  experts 
who-  like  to  try  their  speed,  there  is  a  special  track 
■lid    outside   the   rink    where    the   beginners  are 


taught.  It  is  a  very  popular  resort  on  these  pleas- 
ant autumn  afternoons,  and  an  astonishing  mixture 
of  people  congregate  there,  including  pretty  girls, 
stout  matrons,  children,  grave  statesmen,  and  for- 
eigners from  the  legations.  Mrs.  Carlisle,  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  among  the  latest 
recruits,  and  another  beginner  is  Mrs.  John 
Davis,  who  was  supposed  to  have  captured  the 
widowed  fancy  of  President  Arthur.  Mr.  Sze, 
of  the  Chinese  legation,  occasionally  drops  in 
to  chat  or  take  a  spin,  with  which  his 
flowing  Oriental  garb  and  flying  queue  in  nowise 
mti-rfere.  The  Misses  Mendonca,  daughters  of 
the  Brazilian  Minister,  are  among  the  pretty  girls 
who  are  fast  becoming  experts,  and  others  are  the 
Misses  Leiter,  daughters  of  the  Chicago  millionaire 
dry  -  goods  man  ;  Tom  Reed's  daughter  ;  the 
Misses  Brice,  daughters  of  the  railway  senator  ; 
the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dewilt  Talmage  ;  the 
three  daughters  of  Sir  Julian  Pauncefote,  the 
British  Embassador  ;  Miss  Herbert,  daughter  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  ;  and  the  daughter  of 
M.  Gana,  the  Chilean  Minister,  who  was  the  only 
debutante  in  diplomatic  circles  last  year.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Mackay-Smith,  rector  of  the  fashionable 
St.  John's  Church,  occasionally  mounts  the  wheel 
for  a  spin  with  his  wife  ;  General  Nelson  A.  Miles 
and  the  son  and  daughter  of  General  Sheridan 
represent  the  army  ;  Professor  Langley,  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  gives  the  countenance  of 
science  to  the  s>port ;  and  among  the  diplomats  to 
be  seen  there  are  Baron  Kettler,  of  the  Austrian 
Legation  ;  M.  Brun,  the  Danish  Minister  ;  Mr. 
Bax- Ironsides,  Secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  ; 
Mavroyeni  Bey  ;  Minister  Kurino,  of  Japan  ;  aud 
Victor  Eastman,  of  the  Chilean  Legation. 


An  enterprising  English  trade  paper  has,  through 
the  kindness  of  one  of  Wales's  tailors,  given  to 
the  world  the  measurement  of  that  august  person- 
age. They  are  these  :  Around  the  chest,  forty-five 
inches  ;  around  the  waist,  forty-four  inches  ;  trous- 
ers waist,  forty-two  inches  ;  and  leg  seam,  thirty- 
one  and  one-half  inches.  His  latest  lounge  suit  is 
of  check  tweed,  moderately  cutaway  in  front,  with 
four  outside  pockets.  The  waistcoat  is  long  and 
has  seven  buttons,  the  bottom  one  being  worn 
unfastened. 

In  a  few  days  New  York  is  to  rejoice  in  a  public 
tea-room  for  ladies,  modeled  on  those  which  have 
proved  so  popular  in  London  and  Paris.  Its  emi- 
nent social  standing  is  abundantly  vouched  for  by 
the  ladies  who  are  to  manage  it,  Mrs.  John  A. 
Lowery  and  Miss  Margaret  Wilraerding,  who  have 
just  returned  from  a  study  of  similar  institutions  in 
Europe,  particularly  of  the  one  in  the  Boulevard 
Haussmann,  in  Paris,  presided  over  by  Miss  Davis, 
a  cousin  and  protigi  of  Lady  Dufferin.  They  will 
secure  a  floor  even  with  the  street  or  up  a  short 
flight,  somewhere  on  Fifth  Avenue  between  Thir- 
tieth and  Fortieth  Streets,  and  will  fit  it  up  daintily 
and  cozily — not  with  chairs  and  tables  regularly  ar- 
ranged, as  in  a  restaurant,  but  with  easy  divans, 
arm-chairs,  low  stands,  and  tea-tables,  which  can 
be  moved  about  and  arranged  in  cozy  corners  for 
tele-a-tites.  A  light  luncheon  will  be  served  from 
twelve  to  three,  and  afternoon  tea  later,  the  rooms 
remaining  open  until  six  o'clock.  A  staff  of  neat 
little  maids  will  serve,  under  the  direction  of  one 
or  both  of  the  proprietors. 

Sheen  House,  the  English  country  home  occu- 
pied for  so  many  years  by  the  late  Comte  de  Paris, 
has  been  rented  for  use  as  a  club-house  by  the 
smartest  bicycle-club  in  England.  As  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  it  has  for  several 
years  served  as  a  practically  royal  residence,  the 
house  and  grounds  are  arranged  on  a  magnificent 
scale  ;  as  to  the  membership  of  the  club,  among 
the  leading  names  on  the  list  are  those  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Marlborough  and  Sir  Charles  and 
Lady  Wolseley.  Lady  Wolseley,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, was  a  Miss  Murphy,  of  this  city. 


The  differences  of  opinion  among  navy  men  as  to 
the  relative  desirability  of  the  various  stations  are 
peculiar  and  interesting.  The  men  of  family  pre- 
fer the  North  Atlantic  station,  because,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  their  war-ships  cruise 
among  the  summer  resorts  of  the  coast,  or  are 
snugly  tied  up  in  the  Brooklyn  or  Norfolk  navy- 
yards.  Many  of  the  unmarried  officers  seek  the 
home  cruise,  because  nowhere  in  the  world  is  there 
so  strong  an  appreciation,  among  the  young 
women,  of  gilt  buttons  and  silver  anchors  than  on 
the  shores  from  Bar  Harbor  to  Old  Point  Comfort. 
During  the  frozen  months,  as  a  further  induce- 
ment, they  sail  among  the  West  Indies.  The 
Mediterranean  station  is  undesirable  for  officers 
who  have  families,  but  for  the  officer  who 
has  a  few  thousands  a  year  aside  from  his 
government  pay,  there  is  a  prodigious  amount 
of  joy  to  be  extracted  from  a  Mediterranean 
cruise.  The  commanders  of  war-vessels  on  this 
station  generally  manage  (says  the  New  York 
Sun)  to  steam  their  ships  to  the  scenes  of  the 
celebrations  and  fetes  which  are  so  frequent  in  the 
ports  of  Southern  Europe.  Even  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  entertainments  both  ashore  and 
aboard  ship  are  almost  part  of  the  daily  routine. 
The  China  station  appeals  to  a  large  class  of 
naval  officers  because  it  embraces  picturesque  and 


hospitable  Japan,  is  the  cheapest  of  all  the  stations 
for  the  touring  of  naval  officers,  includes  agreeable 
and  socially  disposed  American  colonies  in  a  great 
many  of  the  ports,  and  finally  is  pretty  free  from  the 
running  about,  except  for  vessels  of  the  smallest 
class,  which  disturbs  rest  on  the  other  stations. 
But  the  Pacific  station,  with  head  quarters  at  the 
Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  is  the  first  choice  with  a 
considerable  number  of  officers,  and  second  for 
many  more.  There  is  comparatively  so  little  serv- 
ice to  be  performed  on  this  station  that  many 
vessels  often  remain  for  long  periods  at  the  island 
under  waiting  orders.  This  is,  of  course,  de- 
lightful for  the  officer  who  yearns  not  for  the 
sea,  whose  family  is  pleasantly  housed  at  Vallejo, 
or  whose  friends  are  legion  in  the  city.  The  young 
ensign  or  junior  lieutenant  tingles  when  the  Bureau 
of  Navigation  decides  to  send  him  to  the  Pacific 
station.  He  has  a  chance  to  be  within  hitting  dis- 
tance of  San  Francisco  during  bis  entire  three 
years'  cruise,  and,  says  the  Sun,  "  as  a  good  many 
of  the  younger  naval  officers  have  strongly  devel- 
oped Bohemian  instincts,  they  discover  in  the 
happy-go-lucky  and  occasionally  somewhat  lurid 
club  life  of  the  Golden  Gate  city  a  peculiarly  con- 
genial field  for  working  off  their  exuberant  spirits." 
Moreover,  the  festival  of  the  Latin  European  coun- 
tries has  been  developed  recently  and  carried  out 
with  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  magnificence  in  the 
coast  cities  of  Southern  California.  All  of  the 
festivals,  devised  and  for  the  most  part  managed 
by  committees  of  the  prettiest  women  of  the  festi- 
val cities,  receive  an  official  tone  from  the  pres- 
ence in  the  harbors  of  all  the  vessels  on  the  Pacific 
station  that  are  available  for  such  pleasant  duty. 
Old  officers  of  the  navy  say  that  one  winter  spent  in 
Southern  California  in  this  lotus-eating  fashion  is 
sufficient  to  destroy  for  life  a  young  officer's  esti- 
mate of  any  other  part  of  the  world. 


Golf,  golf,  golf  is  all  one  hears  among  the  fash- 
ionables of  New  York.  The  matches  that  have 
been  played  at  the  various  clubs  have  been  the 
all-absorbing  topic  of  the  past  three  or  four  weeks. 
We  have  already  recorded  the  first  golf  wedding, 
and  now  the  enthusiasts  have  even  devised  the 
golf  ball.  This  is  modeled  on  the  bunt  ball,  and 
takes  place  at  a  country  club  after  a  day  spent  on 
the  links.  The  participants  wear  their  golf  cos- 
tumes, but  some  of  the  men  indulge  in  a  curious 
combination,  sporting  Scotch  stockings  and  tweed 
knickerbockers,  and  over  this  the  while  linen  shirt, 
white  tie,  white  or  black  waistcoat,  and  dress-coat 
of  the  conventional  evening  garb. 


At  the  sixth  congress  of  the  American  Whist 
League,  recently  held  at  Manhattan  Beach,  Brook- 
lyn, the  president  of  the  league,  Mr.  Walter  H. 
Barney,  appointed  a  standing  committee  on  laws  to 
suggest  such  revisions  of  the  code  ( for  both 
straight  and  duplicate  whist)  as  their  judgment 
may  dictate.  The  committee,  therefore,  invites 
every  whist  club,  and  every  individual  whist-player 
who  has  any  suggestion  or  recommendation  to 
offer  on  the  subject,  kindly  to  forward  the  same  at 
earliest  convenience  to  the  chairman,  Mr.  P.  J. 
Tormey,  220  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  or 
any  other  member  of  the  committee.  The  report 
of  this  committee  will  be  published  in  Whist  at 
least  two  months  before  the  seventh  congress 
meets,  so  that  every  whist-player  in  the  league  can 
consider  the  proposed  changes  and  be  ready  to  act 
thereon  when  the  seventh  congress  convenes. 


The  students  of  Stanford  University  and  their 
friends  will  foregather  at  the  California  Theatre  on 
Thanksgiving  night  after  the  foot-ball  game.  A 
lively  programme  has  been  prepared  for  the  night's 
entertainment,  including  a  farce,  a  quintet,  the 
Glee  Club,  the  Mandolin  Club,  negro  and  other 
specialties,  skirt-dancing,  and  a  big  ballet.  The 
University  of  California  Students  will  give  their  en- 
tertainment at  the  Auditorium,  but  what  it  will  be  is 

a  dark  secret. 

■    ♦ — • 

The  well-known  banking-house  of  Peabody, 
Houghteling  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  extensive  dealers 
in  investment  securities,  have  published  a  list  of 
the  "  gold  bugs"  who  have  bought  gold  mortgages 
through  them  during  the  past  four  months.  The 
mortgages  ranged  from  $500  to  $3,500.  A  majority 
of  the  purchasers  were  widows.  A  number  of  other 
"gold  bugs"  were  clergymen,  authors,  and  other 
persons  of  similar  dangerous  characteristics. 


A  Tenacious  Clutch. 

Is  that  of  dyspepsia.  Few  remedies  do  more  than 
palliate  this  obstinate  complaint.  Try  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  however,  and  you  will  find  that  it 
is  conquerable,  along  with  its  symptoms,  heartburn, 
flatulence,  nervousness,  and  loss  of  flesh  and  vigor. 
Biliousness  and  constipation  frequently  accompany 
it.  These,  besides  malarial,  rheumatic,  and  kid- 
ney complaints,  are  also  subduable  with  the  Bitters. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits,  1897 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


What  lamp-chimney  is  it 
that  lasts  like  a  teacup  and 
gets  the  best  light  a  lamp  is 
capable  of? 

Macbeth' s  ;  but  you  want 
the  Number  made  for  your 
limp.  Let  us  send  you  the 
Index. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Quick 

as  a 

Flash!! 


WHITMAN'S 

I  INSTANTANEOUS \ 

CHOCOLATE. 

SHOW  TGV  Take  th*eo  dea- 1 
JllCC  IT  f  Berfc  3pooafulBto  5 
1UJC  11.)  a  cap  of  boiling  E 
Jwater  or  milk.  Stir  briskly  f 
;a  moment,  and  your  Choc-  « 
idate  ia  ready  to  serve.  Put  \ 
up  in  1  lb.  and  J£  lb.  tins. 
Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son, 
jSoleMfra.,        Philadelphia. 


Office  Specialty  MTg  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

8A.N  FRANCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Index  Cabinet*).  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Schlicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.   8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
632  MARKET  STRKJBT  (DpHtalrsl. 


Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits. 


Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash S  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
Daniel  Meyer  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer,  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ.  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney,  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 823,657,219 

Faid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus.  .         1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

Directors : 


George  W.  Beaver, 
Thomas  Magee, 
W.  C.  B.  de  Fremery, 
Albert  Miller, 

E.  B. 


Robert  Watt, 
George  C.  Boardman, 
Daniel  E.  Martin, 
Philip  Barth, 
Pond. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 03,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 
October  z,  1894. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prbntiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Mo tn .ton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Ar.LHN  M.  Clay Secretary 


CORRESPONDENTS  : 
New  Vnrlr  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

New  *orlt f  The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

«,[_„  (Union  National  Bank 

v'nicag0 I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issaed  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  In  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86, 350,000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President; Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,  81,000,000;  Assets,   81,193,- 
001.69;   Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.- Manager. 
BOYD  Jb  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  car.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 
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STORYETTES. 


rave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Vhen  Richard  Harding  Davis  met  the  viceroy, 
Hung  Chang,  in  St.  Petersburg,  he  was  asked 
v  old  and  how  rich  he  was,  and  what  he 
,  He  replied,  "I  write  books."  "Why  do 
t  write  ?  "  said  Li  ;  "  are  you  not  strong  enough 

work?" 

4. 

?he  poet  Whittier  once  expressed  Hawthorne's 
srved  character  in  rather  epigrammatic  form, 
lawthorne  was  a  strange  puzzle,"  he  declared  ; 
never  felt  quite  sure  whether  I  knew  him  or 
He  never  seemed  to  be  doing  anything,  and 
he  never  liked  to  be  disturbed  at  it." 


lawyer  was  questioning  a  widow,  the  other  day, 
at  her  history.  "  My  history,"  she  replied,  "  is 
plicity  itself.     My  first  was  the  happiness  of  my 

my  stcond  was  goodness  itself,  my  third " 

reuse  me,  madam,"  interrupted  the  lawyer, 
it  really  we  aren't  here  to  guess  charades." 


he  Marquis  del  Carpio,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  was 
going  into  a  church  at  Madrid,  and  saw  a 

eniering  at  the  same  moment  who  wore  an  ex. 
lely  beautiful  diamond  on  a  very  ugly  hand, 
should  prefer  the  ring  to  the  hand,"  said  he, 

no  expectation  of  being  heard  ;  but  she  im- 
liately  touched  the  collar  of  his  order,  which  he 
wearing,  and  said,  "  I  should  prefer  the  halter 

ie  donkey  1  "  _ 

he  late  Colonel  Jack  Gambill  went  to  see  Edwin 
«st  in  "  Othello  "  along  in  1866.  Coming"  out 
■  theatre  somebody  asked  Colonel  Jack,  who 
a  strong  secession  sympathizer,  what  he 
ight  of  the  play.  "  What  do  I  think  of  it  ?  " 
ed  old  Jack  ;  "  why,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
imate  consequences  of  old  Abe  Lincoln's 
acipauon  proclamation." 


funny  incident  that  happened  during  a  per- 
ance  of  Verdi's  "  Macbeth,"  in  Dublin,  is  re- 
led  by  Arditi  in  his  "  Reminiscences."  In  the 
^walking  scene,  when  the  nurse  and  the  doctor 
■ar  on  the  stage  together,  and  confabulate  with 
another,  a  loud  voice  suddenly  called  out  from 
jallery,  causing  a  roar  of  laughter  in  the  mid- 
3f  a  most  serious  scene:  "Hallo,  doctor! 
is  it  a  boy  or  a  girl  ?  " 


is  related  of  the  Rev.  George  Smith,  a  mis- 
.ry  chaplain  in  Natal,  that,  though  he  did  not 

arms  against  the  Zulus  in  more  than  one 
k,  he  did  essential  service  by  going  round  the 
posts  and  distributing  reserve  cartridges, 
occasion,  one  of  the  men,  in  the  heat  and 
sment  of  battle,  was  cursing  his  enemies  and 

most  profane  language.  The  chaplain,  coin- 
behind,  heard  his  words,  and  said:  "You 
id  not  speak  like  that,  my  friend.     Don't  curse 

!  I  Then,  shoving  a  packet  of  cartridges  into 
and  :  "  Shoot  them  !     Shoot  them  !  " 


e  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  averse  to  having  a 
fun  over  his  august  mother's  propensity  for 
I  away  India  shawls.  At  the  recent  Henley 
la  he  had  his  attention  drawn  to  an  elderly 
»ho,  the  prince's  friend  said,  bore  a  striking 
iblance  to  the  queen,  and  might  be  her  maj- 
incognilo.  As  the  prince  leveled  his  field- 
on  her,  she  rose,  and  taking  the  shawl  on 

she  had  been  sitting,  threw  it  around  the 
tiers  of  the  young  girl  who  was  with  her. 

undoubtedly  the  queen,"  the  prince  replied, 
y  ;  "  she  has  betrayed  herself.  She  has  just 
ated  one  of  her  India  shawls." 


of  the  peculiarities  of  Professor  George 
f  Emmott,  who  has  just  left  the  faculty  of 
■Hopkins  University  to  return  to  England, 
irly  nipped  in  the  bud  by  an  irreverent  youth. 
1  the  professor  came  to  an  important  point  in 
dure,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  dictating  it  to 
idents  verbatim,  announcing  every  point  of 
nation,  and  using  the  phrase  "  full  stop  "  for 
[  at  the  end  of  a  sentence.  Another  habit 
at  of  briefly  reviewing  each  day  the  points  of 

revious  lecture.     "  Ah,  Mr.  P ,"  he  said, 

ay,  shortly  after  coming  to  Baltimore,  "  can 
sll  me  the  lawst  thing  I  was  saying  yis-tid- 
The  reply  came  :  "  Full  stop,  sir."     After 
ie  professor  rarely  used  "  full  stop." 


n  Stanley  actually  suffered  from  listening  to 
and  yet  Jenny  Lind  once  told  Max  Muller 
d  her  the  highest  compliment  she  had  ever 
:d.  Stanley  was  very  fond  of  Jenny  Lind, 
hen  she  stayed  at  his  father's  palace  at 
ch,  he  always  left  the  room  when  she  sang, 
'ening  Jenny  Lind  had  been  singing  Handel's 
>w  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."  Stanley,  as 
had  left  the  room,  but  he  came  back  after 
isic  was  over,  and  came  shyly  up  to  Jenny 
"  You  know,"  he  said,  "  I  dislike  music  ;  I 
enow  what  people  mean  by  admiring  it.  I 
ry  stupid,  tone-deaf,  as  others  are  color- 
But,"  he  said  with  some  warmth,  "  to- 
when  from  a  distance  I  heard  you  singing 
ng,  I  had  an  inkling  of  what  people  mean  by 


music.  Something  came  over  me  which  I  had 
never  felt  before  ;  or,  yes,  I  had  felt  it  once  before 
in  my  life."  Jenny  Lind  was  all  attention. 
"Some  years  ago,"  he  continued,  "I  was  at 
Vienna,  and  one  evening  there  was  a  tattoo  before 
the  palace  performed  by  four  hundred  drummers. 
I  felt  shaken,  and  to-night,  while  listening  to  your 
singing,  the  same  feeling  came  over  me  ;  I  felt 
deeply  moved."  "Dear  man,"  she  added,  "I 
know  he  meant  it,  and  a  more  honest  compliment  I 
never  received  in  all  my  life." 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


A  Mining-Camp  Play. 

"Tennessee's  Pardner"  is  a  romantic  drama  of 
the  type  that  appeared  upon  the  stage  soon  after 
Bret  Harte's  sketches  of  life  in  the  California 
mining  camps  were  given  to  the  world.  It  owes  its 
origin  in  part  to  Harte's  famous  story  of  the  same 
name,  but  Scott  Marble  has  not  stayed  his  hand  in 
taking  whatever  material  seemed  suited  to  his  pur- 
poses, and  the  result  is  a  play  in  which  all  the  most 
picturesque  types  of  the  frontier  are  to  be  found. 
The  heroine  is  the  repentant  Magadalen,  the  hero 
is  the  cool  and  polished  gambler  who  lives  up  to 
the  peculiar  code  of  morals  that  obtains  among  his 
kind,  the  bearded  and  red-shirted  miners  are  there 
in  all  their  honest  and  chuckleheaded  heartiness, 
and  the  unscrupulous  rascal  and  the  bibulous 
husband  of  the  strident-voiced  wife  add  the  ele- 
ments of  villainy  and  humor  to  the  piece.  The 
scenery  is  picturesque,  and  the  situations  are 
judiciously  arranged  to  crowd  the  greatest  possi- 
ble number  of  thrills  into  the  two  hours  or  so 
which  the  action  of  the  play  requires.  As  to  the 
company,  Harry  Mainhall,  who  is  well  known  in 
this  city,  has  the  rdle  of  Caleb  Swan,  the  gambler  ; 
Jane  Corcoran  is  the  Tennessee,  Charles  B. 
Hawkins  gets  a  good  deal  of  fun  out  of  the  hen- 
pecked Geewhiliker  Hay,  and  the  others  fill  their 
parts  in  a  manner  that  should  satisfy  the  dramatist. 

"  Tennessee's  Pardner  "  will  be  continued  at  the 
Columbia  all  next  week,  and  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 9th,  Corinne  will  begin  an  extended  engage- 
ment in  extravaganza. 


Julia  Marlowe-Taber's  Last  Nights. 

"  As  You  Like  It "  will  be  given  at  the  Baldwin 
by  Julia  Marlowe-Taber  this  (Saturday)  afternoon, 
and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  will  be  repeated  this 
evening. 

For  Monday,  the  first  night  of  the  third  and  last 
week  of  the  engagement,  a  double  bill  has  been 
arranged,  consisting  of  Sheridan  Knowles's  fine 
old  comedy,  "The  Love  Chase,"  with  Julia  Mar- 
lowe-Taber as  Constance  and  Robert  Taber  as 
Wildrake,  preceded  by  Ernest  Lacy's  one-act  play, 
"  Chatterton."  The  unhappy  boy  poet  has  been  a 
favorite  theme  with  dramatists,  notably  Alfred  de 
Vigny  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones — the  latter  wrote  a 
play  on  Chatterton's  life  for  Wilson  Barrett  in 
1884 — but  they  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  make 
too  much  of  the  scant  material  at  hand.  Mr. 
Lacy,  on  the  other  hand,  has  stuck  to  the  facts, 
and  his  little  piece  merely  presents  a  picture,  brief 
but  impressive  and  complete,  of  the  young  genius, 
starving  in  his  garret,  but  proud  as  Lucifer. 

"  The  Love  Chase"  and  "Chatterton"  will  be 
repeated  on  Thursday  night,  "Much  Ado"  on 
Tuesday,  "  As  You  Like  It"  on  Wednesday,  and 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet  "  on  Friday  night  and  at  the 
Saturday  matinee.  The  farewell  performance  on 
Saturday  night  will  be  "  Twelfth  Night." 


The  Last  of  "The  Babes  in  the  Wood." 
The  last  nights  of  Ferris  Hartman's  amusing 
farrago  of  nonsense,  which  he  calls  "The  Babes 
in  the  Wood,"  are  announced  for  next  week  at  the 
Tivoli  Opera  House.  The  "second  edition"  has 
proved  more  entertaining  and  diversified  than  the 
first.  The  grand-opera  quartet,  participated  in  by 
NataU  Seabrooke,  Michelena  Pache  Darcy,  De 
Vries  Willie  Hartman,  and  Abramoff  Dusty  West, 
is  one  of  the  particular  features.  Introduced 
ballads  of  Rhys  Thomas  and  Lilly  Post  have  met 
with  equal  favor  ;  the  new  figures  in  the  sprightly 
march  of  the  bathers  have  added  picturesque ness 
to  this  excellent  series  of  silent  evolutions. 

Next  Thursday  evening  a  complimentary  testi- 
monial will  be  tendered  to  Mr.  Hartman  by  his 
many  friends  and  admirers,  when,  in  addition  to  the 
complete  production  of  "  The  Babes,"  many  volun- 
teers will  participate.  Mr.  Hartman  during  his 
long  vacation  did  much  good  in  volunteering  for 
many  such  affairs,  where  his  efforts  were  highly 
appreciated. 

The  next  opera  will  be  Strauss's  romantic  comic 
opera,  "The  Gypsy  Baron,"  which  will  be  pre- 
sented after  weeks  of  much  careful  preparation. 
In  it  Mr.  Thomas  will  sing  the  title-rdle  and  Lilly 
Post  that  of  the  beautiful  gypsy,  Sam, 


Notes. 

Hugh  Chilvers,  who  was  last  here  as  a  member 
of  Pauline  Hall's  company,  comes  back  with  the 
Delia  Fox  organization. 

Wilton  Lackaye  begins  his  tour  as  a  star  on 
Monday,  November  9th.  Joseph  Allen  is  the 
latest  addition  to  his  company. 

The  flying  ballet,  a  recent  Parisian  novelty,  is 
among  the  good  things  to  be  seen  when  Palmer 


Cox's  "  Brownies  "  come  to  the  Baldwin  during  the 
holidays. 

"  A  Social  Highwayman  "  will  be  the  first  play 
presented  by  the  Holland  Brothers  when  they  ap- 
pear as  joint  stars  at  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

Mr.  Cobb,  an  American  from  Kentucky,  is  one 
of  the  leading  characters  in  "  Darkest  Russia," 
which  is  to  be  seen  at  the  California  Theatre,  week 
after  next. 

William  A.  Brady's  production  of  Sutton  Vane's 
drama,  "  Humanity,"  in  which  Joseph  Grismer  and 
Phoebe  Davies  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  next  month,  is  particularly  strong  in  scenic 
effects. 

The  California  Theatre  will  be  re-opened  on 
Monday,  November  9th,  with  "  Darkest  Russia,"  a 
four-act  romantic  drama  by  H,  Grattan  Donnelly. 
It  will  remain  for  two  weeks.  The  sale  of  seats 
commences  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Georgia  Cayvan's  popularity  both  in  and  out  of 
the  profession  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  on  the 
day  following  her  first  appearance  as  a  star  at 
Palmer's  Theatre,  she  received  more  than  three 
hundred  congratulatory  telegrams. 

"  The  Prodigal  Father  "  is  one  of  the  new  come- 
dies which  we  are  to  see  during  the  coming  season. 
Its  name  is  suggestive  of  "My  Awful  Dad,"  a 
play  in  which  Lester  Wallack  scored  one  of  his 
successes,  but  which  died  with  him. 

"  Shore  Acres,"  which  is  coming  to  this  city 
early  next  year,  was  voted  by  Sir  Henry  Irving  the 
best  American  play  he  had  ever  seen.  It  is  very 
distinctly  American,  and  has  been  one  of  the  best 
paying  theatrical  properties  of  the  past  decade. 

Nat  Goodwin's  new  play,  "An  American  Citizen," 
was  produced  in  Australia  last  week,  and  he  thinks 
so  highly  of  it  that  he  intends  to  devote  most  of  his 
coming  single  week's  engagement  at  the  Baldwin 
to  it,  giving  only  one  or  two  performances  of  "  The 
Rivals." 

When  it  was  announced  that  a  second  "  Rose- 
mary "  company  was  to  be  sent  out,  Charles 
Frohman  was  besieged  with  applications  for  places 
in  the  cast.  The  applications  from  actors  alone 
amounted  at  last  accounts  to  no  less  than  four 
hundred. 

Minnie  French  is  in  "A  Parlor  Match"  once 
more,  promoting  the  hilarity  of  the  people  with  her 
delightful  impersonation  of  Innocent  Kid.  Hoey's 
new  song,  by  the  way,  which  is  called  "The  Dia- 
mond King,"  is  rivaling  in  popularity  "  The  Man 
who  Broke  the  Bank  at  Monte  Carlo." 

It  will  be  well  for  those  who  go  to  the  Baldwin 
on  Monday  and  Thursday  nights  to  be  in  their 
seats  by  ten  minutes  past  eight,  as  the  curtain  will 
rise  promptly  at  that  time,  owing  to  the  length  of 
the  double  bill,  and  "Chatterton"  is  well  worth 
seeing.  It  has  never  been  given  in  San  Francisco 
before. 

Loie  Fuller — "La  Loie "  as  she  is  known  in 
Paris  and  London — is  to  appear  at  the  Auditorium 
on  November  16th  and  17th.  She  was  the  inventor 
of  the  dances  in  which  filmy  draperies  and  colored 
lights  are  used  to  produce  such  beautiful  effects, 
and,  in  spite  of  many  imitators,  she  maintains  her 
preeminence  in  her  peculiar  field. 

Corinne  is  to  follow  "  Tennessee's  Pardner  "  at 
the  Columbia  on  Monday,  November  gth.  She 
still  retains  "  Hendrik  Hudson,  Jr."  in  her  reper- 
toire, and  will  open  her  engagement  in  it,  but  it 
has  been  renovated  and  expanded  with  new  songs 
and  scenes.  The  company  supporting  her  includes 
several  new  people,  among  whom  are  sixteen  nota- 
ble dancers,  and  the  entire  company  numbers  sixty 
in  all.  It  is  an  expensive  organization  to  carry 
about,  as  the  transformation  scenes  and  stage- 
settings  are  very  elaborate,  and  the  costumes  are 
unusually  handsome  and  numerous. 

An  interesting  programme  has  been  prepared  for 
the  eighth  public  performance  to  be  given  by  the 
Dramatic  School  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  November  5th.  Three  new 
one-act  plays,  written  especially  for  the  students 
will  be  given  their  initial  production.  George  S. 
Whetty's  play,  "A  Knight  of  the  Lost  Cause," 
will  be  presented  on  that  occasion.  Among  the 
other  pieces  of  the  afternoon  will  be  fancy  and 
character  dancing  and  the  first  presentation  here  of 
"  The  Dummy,"  by  Alice  Yates  Grant ;  "  The  Re- 
hearsal," from  the  French  of  Emil  Lestrato ; 
"  Come  Here,"  from  the  German  ;  and  "  A  Mouse 
Trap,"  by  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett. 

Delia  Fox  and  her  comic-opera  company  will 
begin  a  two  weeks'  engagement  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  on  November  9th.  She  is  a  plump  and 
pleasing  young  person,  and  for  several  years  was 
the  chief  divinity  before  whom  the  Johnnies  of 
New  York  offered  homage.  Two  years  ago  she 
started  out  as  a  star,  and  she  has  had  more  than  a 
fair  measure  of  success.  During  her  first  week 
she  will  be  seen  in  "  The  Little  Trooper,"  adapted 
from  a  French  comic  opera  by  Clay  M.  Greene  and 
William  Furst.  The  scene  is  laid  in"  Paris  in  the 
time  of  Napoleon  the  First,  and  the  action  has  to 
do  with  the  loves  of  soldiers  and  milliners.  "  Fieur 
de  Lys,"  her  latest  success,  is  to  be  presented  dur- 
ing Miss  Fox's  second  week. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— g-entle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the  . 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 

ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manu. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store ; 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  383 >-ineh  Duck,  from  7  Onnoei 
to  16  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Erannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting   at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Coptic Tuesday,  November  3 

Doric... (Via  Honolnln) Thura.,  December  10 

Belgic Tuesday,  December  39 

Coptic. .{Via  Honolulu).. Sat.,  January  16, 1897 

Round- Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and  passage   apply   at  company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  October  n,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Paget  Sound  ports,  Oct.  6,  rr,  16,  21,  26, 
31,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona.,  at  2  p.  m.  Oct.  4, 8, 12, 16,  20,  24,  28, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Oct.  6,  10,  14,  18, 22,  26, 
30.  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  slop- 
ing only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Oct.  4,  8, 12, 
16,  20,  14,  28,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cabo.  Mazatlan.  La  Pax, 
and  Guavmas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change  steam- 
ers or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CEANIC   S.S.   CO.        ^    DAYSONU.to 

AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII.        Y\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  Ws.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  8.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 10,  at  10  a.  m.    Special  party  rates. 

S.  S*  Monowai  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  November  12,  at  2  p.  it. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  luMonigom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St.,  San  Krancuco. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Koyal    Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New  York 

every  'Wednesday  at  noon. 

FROM   NIW  TOKk: 


Britannic November  n 

Majestic November  18 

'  ermank November  25 

Teutonic December  2 


Britannic December  9 

Majestic December  16 

Germanic December  33 

Teutonic December  30 


Saloon  rates.  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodation!  selected.  Excursion  ticket!  on  favor, 
able  terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.30  and  $47.50.  Steerage  ticket! 
at  low  rAtei.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad 
and  steamship  agents  In  San  Francisco. 

H.  If  A1TLAND   KERSEY,  Agent. 

■0  Broadway,  New  York. 
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The  Boardman  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  will  give  a  matinee 
tea  to-day  at  her  residence,  1750  Franklin  Street, 
as  a  compliment  to  her  daughter-in-law,  Mrs.  G. 
Cbauncey  Boardman,  nie  Mercado.  The  latter 
will  wear  her  wedding-robe  and  will  be  assisted  in 
receiving  by  her  bridesmaids.  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Mamie  Scott,  Miss  Clementina 
Kip,  Miss  Margaret  S.  Salisbury,  and  Miss  Julia 
Tompkins,  who  will  appear  in  the  gowns  they 
wore  at  the  wedding.  The  others  who  will 
assist  the  hostesses  in  receiving  are  Miss  Helen 
Smith,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Mary  Kip,  Miss 
Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Juliette  Williams,  Miss 
Rogers,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna.  Miss  Romietta 
Wallace,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Ethel  Tomp- 
kins, Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie, 
Miss  Mae  Friedlander,  Miss  Breeze,  and  Miss  Mc- 
Mullin.  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  and  Mrs.  G. 
Cbauncey  Boardman  will  receive  their  friends  at 
1750  Franklin  Street  on  Tuesdays  in  November 
and  January. 

The  Michels  Dinner-Party. 
A  most  elaborate  dinner-party  was  given  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leopold  Michels  last  Sunday  evening  to 
forty-eight  of  their  friends.  The  dinner  was  served 
in  the  ladies'  parlors  at  the  Concordia  Club,  and  the 
guests  were  seated  at  three  large  round  tables 
which  were  profusely  decorated  with  rare  orchids, 
La  France  roses,  and  lilies  of  the  valley.  The 
repast  was  served  under  the  direction  of  Ludwig, 
and  during  its  progress  instrumental  duets  were 
played  on  the  piano  and  harp  by  Professor  John 
Marquardt  and  Mme.  Brietschuck-Marquardt,  and 
vocal  selection  were  given  by  others.  The  affair 
commemorated  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
wedding  of  the  host  and  hostess.  The  guests 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michels  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hell- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Sachs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Bach- 
man,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Weil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Greene- 
baum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Neastadter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S. 
Greenebaom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Bissinger,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Ehrman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Westheimer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  Kahn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Roos,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juda 
Newman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Jacobi,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max 
Brandenstein,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Greenebaum,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Leopold  Weil,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Feist,  Mrs.  H. 
Wangenheim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Heller,  Mrs.  E.  M. 
Heller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Rothschild,  Dr.  M.  Her«tein, 
Mr.  S.  W.  Heller,  Mr.  Samuel  Sachs,  and  Mr.  A.  Wan- 
genheim. 

The  Bowles  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles  gave  a  violet  lunch-party 
recently  at  her  residence  on  Boulevard  Terrace, 
Oakland,  as  a  farewell  compliment  to  her  mother, 
Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  prior  to  her  departure 
for  Europe,  where  she  will  pass  the  winter.  The 
ladies  who  were  invited  to  meet  Mrs.  McNear 
were  : 

Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall,  Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Henshaw,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Isaac  L. 
Requa,  Mrs.  George  Wheaton,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Robert  Watt,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston,  Mrs.  F.J.  Church, 
Mri.  George  W.  Grayson,  Mrs.  Albert  Miller,  Mrs.  H. 
M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  James  MoStt,  Mrs.  David  Wilcox, 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Whitney,  Mrs.  Victor  Metcalf,  Mrs.  Carroll, 
and  Miss  Bessie  McNear. 


Hoffman  Theatre-Party  and  Supper. 

Miss  May  Hoffman  gave  a  theatre  -  party  at 
the  Baldwin  last  Monday  evening,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  supper  at  the  University  Club.  Her 
guests  were  : 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss 
Carol  Crockett,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Frances 
Moore,  Miss  Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss 
Genevieve  Goad,  Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Mr.  Harry  Poett,  Mr. 
Andrew  Martin,  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle,  Mr. 
Thomas  Berry,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  William 
H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Jr. 


The  Colonial  Dames. 

The  Colonial  Dames  in  the  State  of  California, 
having  completed  their  first  year  as  a  society,  held 
their  annual  meeting  for  the  election  of  officers  at 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody. 

The  same  officers  were  reelected  for  the  ensuing 
year,  as  follows  :    Mrs.  Selden  S.   Wright,  chair- 


&AKlN<3 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength.— Latest  United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  Nkw  York. 


man  ;  Mrs.  George  A.  Crux,  recording  secretary  ; 
Mrs.  C.  Elwood  Brown,  corresponding  secretary 
and  historian  ;  Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Moody,  treasurer. 

The  newest  additions  to  the  resident  society  here 
are  Mrs.  S.  M.  Van  Wyck,  of  the  Virginia  Society, 
Mrs.  George  E.  Whitney,  of  the  Maryland,  and 
Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Newhall,  of  the  Massachusetts. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  welcome  as  a  guest 
Mrs.  Charles  Steedman,  of  the  Rhode  Island  So- 
ciety. Mrs.  Harvey  Darneal,  of  Alameda,  a  Colo- 
nial Dame,  contributed  a  most  able  paper  on 
"  Heraldry,"  a  subject  in  which  the  society  is  justly 
interested.  Refreshments  were  served  and  much 
social  intercourse  enjoyed. 


The  Ames  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs,  Fisher  Ames  gave  a  lunch-party  last  Thurs- 
day at  her  home,  1414  California  SLreet.  The  table 
decorations  were  of  pink  roses,  and  covers  were 
laid  for  twenty-two  ladies.  The  guests  of  Mrs. 
Ames  were  : 

Mrs.  Hager,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin, 
Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna,  Mrs.  H.  L.  latum,  Mrs.  L.  H. 
Coit,  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
W.  I.  Kip,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pond,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Forbes,  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans,  Mrs.  L.  S.  B. 
Sawyer,  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edger- 
ton,  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Jones,  Mrs. 
Charles  M.  Keeney,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen,  and  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury. 

♦ 

Notes  and  Gossip, 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Josephine  Cone  to  Mr.  John  Dickinson  Sher- 
wood, of  Spokane,  Wash.  Miss  Cone  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  J.  S.  Cone,  of  Red  Bluff.  The  wed- 
ding will  take  place  late  in  November. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to- 
day at  her  home,  2029  California  Street,  to  intro- 
duce her  daughter,  Miss  Carol  Crockett.  The 
young  ladies  who  will  assist  in  receiving  are  Miss 
Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Frances  Moore,  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Goad,  Miss  Aileen  Goad,  Miss  Helen  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Genevieve 
Carolan,  Miss  Florence  Mills,  and  Miss  Alice 
Hager. 

Mrs.  Duke  Farnsworth  Baxter,  nie  Macdonald, 
has  issued  cards  for  a  matinee  tea,  to  be  given  on 
Saturday,  November  7th,  to  meet  Miss  Bessie 
Younger,  the  fiancie  of  her  brother,  Mr.  Burns 
Macdonald,  who  has  been  abroad  for  a  couple  of 
years. 

The  Calliopean  Club  will  give  an  entertainment 
and  dance  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  Saturday  even- 
ing, November  14th. 

Mrs.  W,  S.  Du  Val  will  give  an  entertainment 
this  afternoon  and  evening  at  her  residence,  1012 
Pine  Street,  in  aid  of  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten 
Society.  A  Japanese  tea-garden,  music,  fortune- 
telling,  and  Hallowe'en  games  will  be  the  attrac- 
tions. The  price  of  admission,  including  tea,  will 
be  fifty  cents. 

The  tournament  of  the  San  Francisco  Golf  Club, 
which  was  to  have  been  held  to-day  at  the  links 
near  the  Presidio,  has  been  postponed  indefinitely, 
owing  to  the  uncertain  condition  of  the  weather. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  residence, 
1001  Leavenworth  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Crocker.  The  others  present  were 
Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee,  Mrs.  George  H.  Roe, 
Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  and  Mr.  Frank  Lin- 
coln. During  the  evening,  the  latter  entertained 
the  company  with  several  of  his  humorous 
sketches. 

The  Misses  Miriam  and  Frances  Moore  gave  an 
enjoyable  matinee  tea  last  Saturday  at  their  home, 
2607  California  Street,  and  hospitably  entertained 
quite  a  number  of  their  friends.  They  were 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Percy  Moore  and  Miss 
Woolrich. 

Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie  gave  a  theatre-party 
at  the  Baldwin  last  Monday  evening.  His  guests 
were  Mrs.  Jessie  Detrick,  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss 
Aileen  Goad,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Charles 
K.  Mcintosh,  Dr.  Robert  I.  Bowie,  and  Mr. 
Claude  T.  Hamilton. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Philip  Elwert,  ne'e  Van 
Laak,  passed  their  honeymoon  in  San  Rafael,  and 
remained  here  but  a  few  days  afterward  prior  to 
their  departure  for  their  future  home  in  New  York 
city.  The  eve  of  their  departure  was  made  the 
occasion  of  a  reception  given  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Van  Laak, 
2018  Howard  Street.  Some  fifty  of  their  friends 
called  to  congratulate  them,  and  passed  the  evening 
pleasantly  in  dancing.  An  elaborate  supper  was 
served,  and  the  health  of  the  bride  and  groom 
was  drunk  in  bumpers  of  sparkling  Roederer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Mann  gave  a  small 
informal  tea  last  Sunday  afternoon  at  their  resi- 
dence, 3414  Washington  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr. 
Mann's  cousin,  Mr.  Robert  Taber,  and  Mrs.  Julia 
Marlowe-Taber. 

Major  and  Mrs.  B.  C.  Truman  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Los 
Angeles.     Covers  _were  laid  for  eight. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Bryan  workers  in  veracity  at  Chicago  are 
advertising  in  that  city  that,  in  case  of  Bryan's 
election,  fifty  thousand  miners  and  five  hundred 
thousand  other  laborers  will  be  needed  in  the 
Western  States. 


The  Hinrichs-Beel  Concert. 
Mr.  August  Hinrichs  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel 
gave  their  second  symphony  concert  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  on  Friday  afternoon,  and  attracted  a 
large  and  fashionable  audience.  It  was  a  notable 
musical  success.  The  following  excellent  pro- 
gramme was  admirably  presented  : 

Overture,  scherzo  and  finale,  Schumann,  concerto,  G 
minor,  for  violin.  Max  Bruch,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  ;  "Sieg- 
fried Idyl,"  Wagner,  vocal  solo,  Mr.  Abramoff;  ballet 
music  from  "  Henry  VIII.,"  Saint-Sacns. 

The  second  Bacon-Minetti  ensemble  concert  will 
take  place  this  afternoon. 


The  difficulty  nations  have  in  understanding 
each  other  was  never  better  illustrated  than  by 
the  explanations  and  predictions  in  regard  to  the 
present  crisis  in  America  which  reach  us  from  the 
other  side  of  the  water.  Foreigners  naturally  find 
it  impossible  (says  the  Nation)  to  estimate  the 
weight  and  importance  of  men  who  profess  to 
speak  for  their  own  country  abroad,  explain  its 
motives,  and  record  the  drift  of  its  popular  opin- 
ion. It  is  not  unnatural  that  a  man's  official  posi- 
tion, such  as  Mr.  Balfour's,  or  Senator  Lodge's, 
or  Senator  Morgan's,  should  seem  to  arm  him 
with  authority  on  all  subjects  whatever  ;  and  yet 
only  a  native  could  tell  accurately  on  what  sub- 
jects he  was  to  be  listened  to,  and  on  what 
laughed  at,  and  how  much  importance  should 
really  be  attached  to  his  official  position.  This 
difficulty  is  increased  in  England  with  regard 
to  America  by  the  English  practice,  due  mainly 
to  the  absence  of  well-  defined  social  classes 
in  this  country,  of  lumping  all  Americans  to- 
gether as  essentially  the  same  thing.  This  is 
carried  so  far  that  often  there  are  assumptions  in 
England  that  any  American  would  be  glad  over 
there  to  meet  any  other  American  ;  that  any  editor 
would  fly  to  the  arms  of  James  Gordon  Bennett, 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  or  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  ;  that  Presi- 
dent Eliot  would  be  delighted  to  come  across 
Howe  &  Hummell  in  London.  Why  not,  they 
would  say  ;  is  he  not  an  American  ?  Consequently, 
anybody  who  can  put  "  U.  S.  A."  to  his  name, 
finds  ready  access  to  a  prominent  place  in  the  Lon- 
don papers,  whether  he  comes  from  Montana  or 
New  York,  and  whether  he  has  kept  a  gambling- 
house  or  preached  the  Gospel ;  and  is  listened  to 
with  equal  deference.  Not  the  slightest  trouble  is 
taken  to  gauge  him,  or  weigh  him,  or  ascertain  by 
what  right  he  speaks  for  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  heterogeneous  countries  in  the  world. 


Announcement  was  made  last  week  in  New  York 
of  the  engagement  of  Hallett  Alsop  Borrowe,  who 
figured  in  the  scandal  over  Mrs.  J.  Coleman  Dray- 
ton, a  few  years  ago,  to  Miss  Anna  Corbin,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Austin  Corbin,  the  well-known  rail- 
road operator.  The  engagement  between  them  is 
said  to  have  existed  for  six  years. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  relieve 
Throat  Irritations  caused  by  cold  or  use  of  the 
voice.     The  genuine  sold  only  in  boxes. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.   Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


To  the  Public  : 

The  undersigned  members  of 
the  bar  of  San  Francisco  hereby 
vouch  for  Mr.  Frank  H.  Dunne,  a 
candidate  for  the  office  of  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court,  as  a  man  of 
unquestioned  integrity,  a  lawyer 
of  ability,  and  as  one  thoroughly 
qualified  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

W.  W.  Foote.  T.  I.  Bergin. 

Geo.  A.  Knight.  T.  C.  Coogan. 

Philip  G.  Galpin.  Patrick  Reddy. 

A.  H.  Loughborough.  D.  M.  Delmas. 

Garret  H.  McEnerney.  A.  Comte,  Jr. 

J.  J.  Dwyer.  W.  T.  Baggett. 

Chas.  J.  Heggerty.  Timothy  J.  Lyons. 

James  P.  Langhorne.  John  B.  Mhoon. 

Thos.  F.  Barry.  P.  F.  Dunne. 

F.J.  Kierce.  Joseph  Kirk. 

W.  D.  Mansfield.  Sheldon  G.  Kellogg. 

Henry  J.  Stafford.  W.  H.  Metson. 

Henry  C.  Gesford.  William  F.  Gibson. 

William  F.  Stafford.  Edward  J.  Pringle. 
San  Francisco,  October  21,  1896. 


HOTEL    PLEASANTG 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

Is  indipputably  the  most  select  family 
tourist  hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  The: 
an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hog 
able  treatment  at  the  Pleasanton  whic 
rarely  met  with  in  a  hotel.  Elegantly 
pointed  ;  sanitary  plumbing  ;  cuisine 
feet;  rates  reduced;  recently  thoroug 
renovated. 
O.  M.  BKE\yA>',  PropHet. 

T  XX  DE 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace    Hot* 

A  Delightful  Place  in  whicl 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOT 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 

Hotel    Rafa< 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  AXL  THE  TEAR  BOUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCIS 


Average  winter  temperature   64    deg 

Both   Hotels    strictly  First-class .     Mot 

Exquisite,     and     Home-like.      Both 

the  personal  supervision    of    General 

field. 

R.   H.  WARFIELD  &  CO 

Propriety 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELI 

K.  E.  Cor.  Van  Hess  and  Myrtle  Avenm 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel  of  San  Franclsc 

HOTEL  RIGHELIEO  I 


Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good 
petite  and  perfect  health  are 
tained  and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 
Bitters 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.    Its  succesl 
istence  of  thirty  years   proves   its   superiority, 
resumed  August  3,  1806. 
SlME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Prm| 


MME.    X.    BEAUMONT 

"\7"  O  O  -A-  Xj        STUD 

1101  Geary  Street,  cor.  Van  Ness  Ati 
OLD  ITALIAN'  METHOD. 

Pupil  of   Sbriglia,    Paris ;    Bertram!,  Par 
Pupils   prepared   for   Opera,    Concert,   or   Ora 
Fren  ch — German — I  talian . 


PLAYS 


Dialognes,  Speakers  for  Sc 
Club  and  Parlor.  Cataloirne 
T,  S.  DEHISON,  Publisher,  CU«| 


MENNEN'SJ°rateL 

Toilet 
Powi 

Approved  by  HI m 
Medical  AothorltA. 
a  Perfect  Sanitarjl 
let  Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults.   (T 
_    Delightful  after  shavinjiJ 
Positively  Relieves  .Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  ■ 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  * 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  snbst: 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  ^J  W%  I 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)™   W%.m 
GERHARD   MENNEN  CO.,  Newark, 


November  2,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie  Houghton  ar- 
rived in  New  York  city  last  Monday.  They  will  visit 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bollceley,  in  Hartford,  Conn., 
for  some  time  before  returning  home. 

Mr.  R.  P.  Schwerin  has  returned  from  New  York. 
Mrs.  Schwerin  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Plater  gave  a  dinner-party  there  in 
her  honor  just  prior  to  ber  return  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Alice  Ruther- 
ford will  return  to  New  York  city  next  week,  after  a 
pleasant  visit  here. 

Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  of  San 
Mateo,  have  arrived  in  London. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Sunday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Donnell  have  returned  from 
New  York  and  will  reside  at  1001  Pine  Street  during  the 
winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Sutherland,  of  Strasburg,  Germany, 
are  here  on  a  visit,  and  are  staying  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Veuve,  of  Los  Gatos.  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Wilson,  are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  G.  W.  Fisher,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fulton  G.  Berry  in  Fresno. 

Mrs.  George  W.  McNear  and  Miss  Bessie  McNear,  of 
Oakland,  have  gone  East,  en  route  to  Europe,  and  will 
remain  abroad  during  the  winter.  Miss  McNear  will 
study  music. 

Mr.  William  S.  Blair  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  are  pass- 
ing a  couple  ot  weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  have  returned  from  Ross 
Valley,  and  will  reside  during  the  winter  at  the  south- 
east corner  of  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

Miss  Widemann,  of  Honolulu,  returned  from  London 
,ast  Monday,  and  is  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  George  H.  Rice  and  Miss  Birdie  Rice  are  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  and  Miss  Stubbs  have  returned 
rom  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Israel  Luce,  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  J.  Philip  Smith,  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  has  been  in 
Paris  for  several  months,  arrived  here  last  Tuesday, 
caving  his  family  abroad.     His  stay  will  be  quite  brief. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman,  who  has  been  seriously  ill  for 
iome  time,  is  improving  in  health  steadily. 

Mr.  Samuel  Miller  is  confined  to  his  residence  by  sen- 
ins  illness. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  H.  Fan-ell  visited  friends  at  Reed's 
Station,  Marin  County,  last  week,  They  will  reside  at 
he  Palace  Hotel  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  is  visiting  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey  are  visiting  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan  has  returned  to  the  city  after 
■lilting  Los  Angeles  since  last  June. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey  and  family,  Miss  Dillon, 
ind  Miss  P.  Cosgrave  returned  from  Europe  last  Satnr- 
lay.  They  will  reside  at  1329  Sutter  Street  during  the 
winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kaspar  Pischl  will  leave  for  Europe  early 
n  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Frink,  Mrs.  E.  A.  McBride, 
ind  Miss  Kellogg,  of  this  city,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T. 
Miner,  of  Chicago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Murphy,  of  St. 
Louis,  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Thomas,  of  Norwalk,  Conn., 
lave  secured  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the 
winter. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
aavy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
:isco  are  appended  : 

Rear-Admiral  T.  S.  Phelps,  U.  S.  N.,  retired,  is  resid- 
ng  in  Concord,  Mass. 

Captain  Nicoll  Ludlow,  U.  S.  N„  now  on  waiting 
arders,  is  at  Oak  dale,  New  York. 

Major  John  A.  Darling,  U.  S.  A.,  has  obtained  the 
ong  leave  of  absence  he  asked  for,  which  will  continue 
intil  next  June,  when  he  will  retire.  He  and  Mrs.  Dar- 
ing will  pass  several  weeks  at  their  country  place,  after 
*'hich  they  will  go  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  Japan,  and 
China.  Major  and  Mrs.  Darling  will  be  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  a  fortnight  before  their  departure,  which 
A-ill  be  about  the  last  week  of  December.  Miss  Hast- 
ngs  and  her  companion  will  be  with  Mrs.  Darling. 

Captain  E.  R.  Hills,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is  now 
stationed  at  Fort  Wadsworth.  His  family  will  remain 
here  for  another  year,  to  enable  his  sons  to  complete  their 
itudies  in  law  and  medicine. 

Captain  Selden  A,  Day,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  an  extension  of  six  mouths  on  his  leave  of 
absence. 

Captain  Robert  R.  Stevens,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed quartermaster  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Monger,  wife  of  Captain  Munger,  U.  S.  R. 
C.  S.,  has  returned  to  Seattle,  Wash.,  after  a  visit  to 
friends  at  Port  Townsend. 

Medical  Director  G.  W.  Wood,  U.  S.  N.(  came  down 
from  Mare  Island  on  Monday,  and  is  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Paymaster  C.  H.  Griffing,  U.  S.  N„  will  be  detached 
from  the  League  Island  Navy  Yard  on  November  zd, 
;and  ordered  to  duty  in  charge  of  the  navy  pay  office  in 
ian  Francisco. 

Paymaster  W.  W.  Woodhull,  U.S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  and  ordered  to 

le  League  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Pay-Inspector  E.  Bellows,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 

im  the  navy  pay  office  in  San  Francisco,  ordered  home, 
to  settle  accounts,  and  await  orders. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Alert,  has 
been  passing  the  week  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Pay-Inspector  D.  A.  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  navy  pay  office  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  November 
ad,  and  wQl  leave  here  November  30th  for  the  Olympia,  at 
Chefoo,  China,  to  act  as  Beet  paymaster  of  the  Asiatic 
station.  He  will  succeed  Paymaster  A.  W.  Bacon,  U. 
S.  N.,  who  has  been  ordered  to  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard  as  general  storekeeper. 

Assistant  Naval-Constructor  H,  L.  Ferguson,  U.  S. 
N..  has  been  detached  from  the  Columbian  Iron  Works 
and  ordered  to  Portland,  Or.,  as  superintendent  of  con- 
struction of  torpedo-boats  twelve  and  thirteen. 

Chief-Engineer  R.  W.  Gait,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  duty  as  inspector  of  machinery  of  torpedo-boats 
twelve  and  thirteen  at  Portland,  Or. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  E.  H.  Scribner,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Boston  and  ordered  to  the 
Monocacy,  which  is  now  at  Tientsin,  China. 

Assistant-Engineer  L.  F.  James,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Monterey,  and  left  last  Monday  by 
steamer  for  duty  on  the  Boston,  which  is  at  Chefoo, 
China. 

Lieutenant  J.  R.  Binns,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
resigned  from  the  service.    His  letter  of  resignation  was  of 


a  very  peculiar  character,  including  a  criticism  of  the 
President,  and  the  remarks  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to 
make  him  amenable  to  trial  by  court-martial,  but  the 
Department  authorities  took  no  notice  of  the  incident 
beyond  allowing  the  applicant  to  withdraw  from  the 
service. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Wflford  B.  Hoggatt,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Hayden  are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  G.  E.  Gehlin,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Frank  de  L.  Carrington,  U.  S.  A.,  in- 
spector of  the  National  Guard  of  California,  is  at  the 
California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  Thomas  Ridgway,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  is  visiting  relatives  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  is  passing  his 
leave  of  absence  at  Fort  Canby,  Wash. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Blunt,  Fifth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  are  at  Fort  Wadsworth. 

Lieutenant  Charles  A.  Bennett,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Mrs.  de  Otte,  wife  of  Second-Lieutenant  D.  F.  A.  de 
Otte,  U.  S.  R.  C.  S„  is  seriously  til  at  her  home  in  Port 
Townsend,  Wash.,  whither  her  husband  has  been  sum- 
moned. 

Rear-Admiral  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Kirkland,  U.  S. 
N.,  recently  gave  an  "at  home"  at  the  Mare  Island 
Navy  Yard,  and  pleasantly  entertained  many  of  their 
friends.  They  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, the  Misses  McCalla,  Miss  Skelding,  Miss  Baxter, 
Miss  Woods,  and  Miss  Cutis. 

Mrs.  Franklyn  J.  Drake,  wife  of  Commander  Drake, 
U.  S.  N.,  is  residing  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  G.  Blocklinger,  U. 
S.  N.,  arrived  from  Chefoo,  China,  last  Sunday  on  the 
steamer  Coptic.  He  has  been  stationed  on  the  Boston, 
but  is  now  on  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N„  and  their 
children  have  arrived  from  the  East,  and  have  been  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston  at  their  residence  in  Oak- 
land for  several  days.  Captain  Kempff  will  be  stationed 
on  the  Independence  at  Mare  Island. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  H.  G.  O.  Colby,  U.  S.  A.,  arrived 
here  from  Vancouver  Barracks  last  Sunday  on  a  visit. 

Captain  Henry  Glass,  U.  S.  N.,  commanding  the  battle- 
ship Texas,  which  was  grounded  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  on 
September  i6lh,  has  been  exonerated  from  all  blame  in 
connection  with  the  matter  by  the  naval  court  of  inquiry. 
The  responsibility  for  the  accident  has  been  attached  to 
Assistant-Engineer  A.  W.  Hinds  and  Chief-Machinist 
J.  L.  Hunley,  who  were  found  derelict  in  their  duty. 
They  have  been  publicly  reprimanded. 

Lieutenant  Archibald  Campbell,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  and  Miss  Julia  Defrees  Sample,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
were  united  in  marriage  last  Monday  evening  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents  in  that  city.  Lieutenant 
Campbell  was  graduated  third  in  his  class  at  West  Point, 
but  waived  his  right  to  enter  the  engineer  corps,  and  from 
choice  was  assigned  to  the  artillery.  His  bride  is  said  to 
be  a  remarkably  beautiful  woman.  They  are  now  en 
route  to  this  city. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  and  Mrs.  Solon  Arnold, 
L\  S,  >.'.,  of  Mare  Island,  recently  entertained  Miss 
Mollie  Pratt,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Sophie  Sohst,  of  Oak- 
land. They  attended  the  hop  given  by  the  officers  of  the 
Monterey. 

The  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  steamer 
C,  P,  Patterson  returned  from  Behring  Sea  on  October 
23d,  after  an  absence  of  more  than  a  year.  Her  officers 
are  Lieutenant-Commander  E.  K.  Moore,  Lieutenant  J. 
J.  Knapp,  Lieutenant  R.  F.  Lopez,  Lieutenant  W.  B. 
Hoggatt,  Ensign  W.  W.  Gilmer,  Ensign  G.  B.  Bradshaw, 
and  Snrgeon  R.  M.  Kennedy. 

The  Bennington  is  expected  to  arrive  from  Tacoma  to- 
day. It  is  reported  that  she  will  be  sent  to  South  Amer- 
ican waters. 

The  battle-ship  Oregon  is  in  Monterey  Bay.  There 
was  a  public  inspection  of  the  vessel  there  last  Wednes- 
day.   She  is  doe  here  to-day. 

The  Alert  has  been  ordered  to  leave  Mare  Island  for 
Honolulu  to  take  the  place  of  the  Adams,  which  has  been 
ordered  home. 


A  rumor  in  Butte,  Mont.,  that  Marcus  Daly,  the 
manager  of  the  Anaconda  Mine,  Francis  E.  Sar- 
geant,  its  secretary,  and  William  Scallon,  its  coun- 
sel, had  been  asked  to  resign,  has  brought  to  light 
a  curious  custom  of  the  company.  It  seems  that 
a  majority  of  the  board  in  New  York  resign  every 
year  at  about  this  time.  The  board  then  temporarily 
organizes  in  Montana  to  transact  the  yearly  busi- 
ness and  declare  the  dividends.  Mr.  Louis  Haggin 
last  week  carried  the  resignations  of  three  directors 
from  New  York  to  Montana,  together  with  his  own 
appointment  as  temporary  director,  and  organized 
the  board.  Mr.  Daly  voted  his  own  and  three 
directors'  stock,  electing  himself,  Mr.  Scallon,  and 
Mr.  Sargent,  thus  forming  a  majority  of  the  board. 
When  Mr.  Haggin  returned  to  New  York,  he  for- 
got to  get  the  resignations  of  the  three  temporary 
directors,  and  his  telegraphing  to  Butte  for  them 
gave  rise  to  the  rumor. 


It  seems  that  Tommaso  Salvini  is  peculiar,  not 
alone  in  the  parsimony  that  led  him  to  collect 
candle-ends  and  like  inconsidered  trifles  during  his 
tours.  He  is  jealous,  too,  of  the  great  name  he 
has  made,  and  one  of  the  rules  that  he  has  laid 
down  for  his  sons  is  that  they  shall  not  act  in  Italy. 
As  they  came  of  age,  he  gave  each  of  thera  a  cer- 
tain sum  of  money  on  that  condition.  Young 
Alexander  has  always  acted  in  this  country,  and  so 
has  remained  in  his  father's  good  graces.  But 
Gustave,  an  elder  brother,  was  of  another  mind. 
With  the  money  his  father  gave  him,  he  tried  to 
manage  a  theatre,  and  then,  when  the  old  actor  re- 
fused to  furnish  him  with  new  sinews  of  war,  he 
went  to  South  America,  where  he  has  stayed  for 
several  years.  He  returned  to  Italy  last  spring, 
and,  as  we  announced  recently,  has  been  treading 
the  Italian  boards.  His  father  remains  obdurate, 
and  his  future  will  depend  on  bis  own  exertions. 


Collis  P.  Huntington  has  purchased  the  James 

M.  Walerbury  mansion  adjoining    Pelham    Park, 

New  York. 

■  ♦  . 

—  Kodak,  Poco,  Premo,  Bull's-Eye,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kahr.  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


GEORGE    DU    MAURIER. 


Born  in  Paris  March  6,  1834.     Died  in  linden 
October  8,  /8g6. 
The  following  tribute  to    the  late  George   du 
Maurier  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  Punch, 
with  which  he  was  identified  for  so  many  years. 
The  sobriquet  "  Kiki "   which  occurs   in  it  is  the 
name  by  which  he  was  known  among  his  intimates 
at  Punch's  famous  weekly  dinners. 
"  A  little  work,  a  little  play 
To  keep  us  going — and  so,  good-day  ! 

"  A  little  warmth,  a  little  light 
Of  love's  bestowing — and  so,  good-night  ! 

"  A  little  fun,  to  match  the  sorrow 
Of  each  day's  growing — and  so,  good-morrow  ! 

"  A  little  trust  that  when  we  die 
We  reap  our  sowing  I    And  so,  good-by  ! " 
— Du  Maurier  s  translation  of  "  Un  Peu  cTAtnour." 


"  And  so,  good-by  !  "    Light  words,  and  quickly  said  ! 
But  could  they  reach  your  ears,  beloved  dead. 

Their  burden  you  would  guess 
Better  than  many  wearing  graver  face. 
Good-by  to  genius,  gentleness,  and  grace  ! 
A  vanished  presence  and  a  vacant  place 
Leave  us  in  heaviness. 

Leave  us,  your  comrades,  lovers,  friends,  alone 
With  mingling  memories  of  all  that's  gone, 

The  joy,  the  mirth,  the  wit ; 
The  large  humanity,  the  lambent  light 
Of  humor  free  from  smallness  as  from  spite, 
The  bold,  frank  outlook,  and  the  fancy  bright, 

The  frolic  glee  of  it  ! 

The  gentler  touches,  too,  not  shown  to  all, 

The  graver  thoughts  which  this  wild,  spinning  ball 

Of  misery  and  mad  mirth 
Awakes  in  every  soul  whose  laugh  is  not 
Mere  crackling  of  dry  thorns  beneath  the  pot, 
Marking  the  humors  heedless  of  the  plot 

Of  our  strange  drama — Earth. 

Gone  from  the  ring  of  friends  to  lose  him  loth  ! 
He  brought  from  two  great  lands  the  best  of  both 

In  one  fine  nature  blent. 
Lover  of  English  strength  and  Gallic  grace, 
Of  British  beauty,  or  of  soul  or  face, 
Yet  with  that  subtler  something  bom  of  race 

That  charms  to  cleanness  lent. 

Millais  and  Thackeray,  master  minds,  and  men 
Of  stalwart  strength  and  health,  with  brush  or  pen, 

To  these  his  love  was  drawn 
In  stintless  measure.     Picturing  strong  and  bold, 
A  grip  of  iron  and  a  style  of  gold, 
These  the  ideals  which  he  seemed  to  hold 

From  talent's  earliest  dawn. 

Humor  refined,  if  scarce  exuberant,  wit 
Unpoisoned,  polished,  lethal  in  its  hit, 

But  gracious  in  its  fence, 
Were  his  possessions  ;  strength  subdued  to  style ; 
A  generous  scathing  of  the  mean  and  vile, 
A  stinging  scourge,  though  wielded  with  a  smile, 

For  prudery  and  pretense. 

A  Thackeray  of  the  pencil  !    So  men  said. 
His  reverence  high  for  the  great  Titan  dead 

Put  by  such  praise  with  ease  ; 
But  social  satire  of  the  subtler  sort 
Was  his,  too.     Not  the  shop,  the  slum,  the  court, 
But  gay  saloons  gave  quarry  for  his  sport. 

'Twas  in  such  scenes  as  these 

His  hectoring  Midas,  and  his  high-nosed  earl, 
His  worldly  matron,  and  his  winsome  girl, 

Were  found,  and  pictured  clear, 
With  skill  creative  and  with  strength  restrained. 
They  live,  his  butts,  cold-hearted,  shallow-brained. 
In  his  own  chosen  walk  Du  Maurier  reigned 

Supreme,  without  a  peer. 

And  yet,  perchance,  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
His  chosen  walk  scarce  furnished  final  test 

Of  all  he  might  have  been. 
Who  may  decide?    Success,  arriving  late, 
But  shining  far,  sensationally  great, 
In  a  new  path,  is  stayed  by  cruel  fate, 

As  though  in  envious  spleen. 

But  he  had  lived,  and  loved,  and  nobly  wrought. 
Stoutly  against  long- threatening  terror  fought, 

Won  friendship,  love,  and  fame. 
And  so,  good-by  !    Our  dear  Du  Maurier,  brave, 
Companionable  "  Kiki,"  by  your  grave. 
Your  sorrowing  comrades  cheer  and  comfort  crave 

For  all  who  bear  your  name. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
ornVr.     J.  W.  Carman?,  2=;  Kearny  Street. 


USE    ONLY 


MDRRAY  ft  LANMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

<§IFORE  THE  PUBLIC  SINCE    IS08> 

YOU      00      NOT     KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      18. 

TRY    IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES ! 


THERE  ARE  IMITATORS  ECTSO  EQUALS 

Louis  Roederer 


Champagne 

Stands   Pre-Eminent 


Finest  in  the  World 


"Brat,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carta  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry. Dry. Rich. 

PLEASANT   SUNNY    ROOMS, 

"With  first-class  board,  for  adults,  in  private 

family.    Apply  at 

giai  BUCHANAN  STREET. 

Advances  on 
Diamonds. 

At  Uncle  Harris' 
15  Grant  Aye. 

ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANT, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art    Pottery    and    Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market   St. 

Sooth-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 


Best  to  Bay  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for  • 

MINING,  MIXI.ING, 

PUMPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 

All  Sizes  and  StyleB   STATIONARY  and 
from  1  to  300  H.  P.!  MAJKINE  WORK. 

3,000  in  nse.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 

HERCULES   CAS   ENGINE  WORKS, 

Office— 405-407  Saneome  St.,  S.  F. 


JAPAN-CHINA 
INDIA    and    EGYPT 

The  last  party  of  the  season  will  leave 
San  Francisco  Thursday,  November  12th. 
For  particulars  address 

THOS.    COOK    &    SON, 
621  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


There  is  nothing  that  will  refresh  one  after 
exercise,  and  nothing  that  will  build  up  the 
system  to  stand  fatigue,  as 

Ghirardelli's 


OCOA 


A  grateful,  comforting,  invigorating  bever- 
age, and  an  aid  to  beauty  through  perfect 
health. 

It  is  a  home  product  of  the  very  best 
selected  cocoa  beans,  pure,  fresh,  and 
wholesome. 

At  Grocers.     32  cups  25c 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


WILL  BE 


Resumed  in  November 


Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 

From  San  Francisco 
Initial  Trip  Nov.  7 

Mondays  and  Thursdays 

From  New  Orleans 
Trip  Nov.  9 


Residents  of  California  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  who  have  planned  for  Eastern 
tours  previous  to  the  date  named,  should 
keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
return  trip  can  be  arranged  for  SUNSET 
LIMITED  without  additional  cost.  A 
trip  across  the  continent  via  the  popu- 
lar Sunset  Route,  in  a  Pullman  vesti- 
buled  train  of  palatial  elegance,  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  can  be 
suggested  for  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
man,  is  a  good  fortune  that  falls  but  rarely 
to  the  average  lot.  Don't  forget  this  when 
purchasing  your  ticket. 


Dash 
Watch!   I 

For  all  who  desire  and  appre- 
ciate the  Inconvenience  of 
getting  at  a  watch  with  gloves 
on  and  coats  buttoned.  Car- 
riers of  Pig  Skin,  Russet  and 
Patent  Leather.  An  accurate 
timepiece  with  large,  legible 
dial  that  can  be  seen  at  a  glance 
— very  serviceable  and  stylish. 

The  Waterbruy  "Watch.  Co. 

MiBs  Building, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


$  NEW  LOT  6   i   i  i 


BANK    FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Gbairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Street!,    San  Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Quericus — "  What  reason  have  you  for  thinking 
he  is  so  rich  ?  "  Cynicus — "  His  children  object  to 
his  second  marriage." — Judge. 

Site — "  Do  you  intend  to  go  abroad  on  your  wed- 
ding trip  when  you  get  married  ?"  He — "  I  do,  if 
1  marry  the  right  girl." — Puck. 

"  Want  to  marry  my  daughter,  eh  ?  Which  one, 
sir  ?  "  "  Well,  now  ;  which  is  your  favorite,  sir  ?  " 
— Philadelphia  North  American. 

She— "  Are  you  sure  that  it  was  a  year  ago  to- 
day that  we  became  engaged,  dear  ?  "  He — "  Yes. 
I  looked  it  up  in  my  check-book  this  morning." — 
Life. 

Pryman — "Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
Duiuley  was  a  widower?"  Wyman— "  A  grass 
widower  ;  his  wife's  got  a  bicycle." — Richmond 
Dispatch. 

She — "  Do  you  suppose  his  wife  really  supports 
him  ?"  He — "  I  judge  so.  He  told  me  he  didn't 
know  what  real  happiness  meant  until  after  he  got 
married." — Puck. 

"Say,  father,  why  have  all  the  pictures  got 
frames?"  "Why,  you  little  fool,  so  that  the 
artist  may  know  when  to  stop  painting,  of  course." 
— Fliegende  Blatter. 

"  I  tell  you,  sir,  the  election  of  McKinley  means 
the  return  of  prosperity  !  "  "  How  do  you  know  ?  " 
"  Great  Scott !  I've  bet  every  dollar  I  have  on 
him  I" — Roxbury  Gazette. 

Isaac/ieimer — "  Rosenstein's  assignee  told  me  he 
vill  go  oud  of  peezness."  Cohenstein — "  He's  got 
lots  of  money,  aind't  it?"  haacheimer — "Yes  ; 
undt  he  can't  get  no  more  gredit." — Puck. 

"  I  like  the  looks  of  the  high-standing  collar," 
said  Cholly.  "  The  only  objection  I've  got  against 
it  is  that  when  you  chew  gum  you  have  to  hold  your 
jaw  still  and  move  the  whole  top  of  your  head,  you 
know." — Chicago  Tribune. 

"  May  I  kiss  you.  Miss  Jane  ?  "  "I  am  sorry  to 
see,  Mr.  Briggs,  that  you,  too,  are  affected  by  the 
prevailing  cause  of  business  depression."  "  And 
that  is  ?  "  "  Lack  of  confidence."  Then  he  kissed 
her. — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Mamma — "  How  cruel,  Eleanor,  to  hurt  the 
poor  little  worm."  Eleanor — "But  he  looked  so 
lonesome,  mamma,  an'  1  jus' cut  him  in  two  so's 
he'd  have  company,  an"  the  two  of  him  wiggled  off 
together  jus"  ever  so  happy  !  " — Life. 

Aunt — "  Your  bride,  my  dear  boy,  is  delightfully 
rich  and  all  that,  but  I  don't  think  she  will  make 
much  of  a  beauty  show  at  the  altar.1'  Nephew— 
"  You  don't,  eh  ?  Just  wait  till  you  see  her  with 
the  bridesmaids  that  she  has  selected." — Pick- 
Me-Up. 

Flowery  Fields—1'  So,  after  hearin"  dat  stump- 
speaker  las'  night  yer  decided  not  ter  vote  fer  Mc- 
Kinley, did  yer?"  Weary  Willy— "Yon  bet  I 
did  1  W'y,  he  said  if  McKinley  wuz  elected  dere 
wouldn't  be  a  man  in  de  United  States  out  of  a 
job." — Puck. 

"  So  you  want  to  be  my  son-in-law,  do  you?" 
asked  the  old  man,  with  as  much  fierceness  as  he 
could  assume.  "Well,"  said  the  young  man, 
standing  first  on  one  foot  and  then  on  the  other, 
"  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  be  if  I  marry  Mamie." — 
Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"  Your  money  or  your  life,"  he  hissed.  The  girl, 
who  was  taking  advantage  of  the  gloaming  to 
mount  her  bicycle,  frowned.  "  Sir,"  she  answered, 
with  a  trace  of  irritation  in  her  manner,  "  if  I  felt 
that  it  were  necessary  for  me  to  be  held  up,  I  should 
employ  a  regular  instructor.  Good -evening." — 
Detroit  Tribune. 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  had  the  courage  to  engage 
single-handed  with  the  train-robbers  and  finally 
drive  them  off,"  said  one  of  the  trembling  passen- 
gers after  the  affair  was  over.  "  I  was  mad  clear 
through,"  replied  the  conductor,  still  quivering 
with  wrath  ;  "  I  thought  they  were  taking  a  straw 
vole." —Chicago  Tribune. 


Consumption  Cored. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
anpxSlUve  and  radical  care  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
nil  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  fall  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W .  A.  Noyhs,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


—  Opera  -  glasses— latest  Parisian,  flat- 
folding,  to  fit  any  purse.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


ripans 

1ABUt.ES 


Harry  M.  Conrad,  of  No.  1744  Twelfth 
Street,  Washington,  D.  C,  says  :  "  I  can 
speak  in  the  highest  praise  of  Ripans 
Tabules.     I  have  been  for  years  troubled 
with  nightmare  (an  erroneous  expression, 
but  one  that  thousands  are  familiar  with), 
and  have  suffered  a  thousand  deaths, 
being  caused  directly  by  a  torpid  liver, 
thence  stagnation  of  the  blood.     A  short 
while  after  retiring  I  would  experience 
the  most  terrible  sensation  that  human 
can  fall  heir  to,  such  as  having  heavy 
weights  upon  you,  seeing  horrible 
animals,  burglars,  etc.,  and  being  unable 
to  get  out  of  their  reach.    1  have  tried 
everything  on  the  market  that  I  could 
think  would  be  of  any  benefit,  but  never 
struck  the  right  remedy  until  I  tried 
Ripans  Tabules,  and  since  that  time 
nightmare  with  me  is  a  thing  of  the 
past.     I  am  fully  convinced  that  Ripans 
Tabules  are  a  good  thing  for  suffering 
humanity,  and  I  feel  that  I  could  not 
exist  without  them.    And  I  will  further 
say  for  the  benefit  of  others  (knowing 
there  are  thousands  suffering  in  the 
same  manner),  profit  by  my  experience 
and  try  them  ;  you  will  never  regret  it." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 
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Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Ot/ur  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him.'" 
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HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENGE,     -     -     -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 
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: 


By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enable 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira. 
tion  in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and  tlie  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87. Oi 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail CO 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.O1 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail CO1 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.31 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.5 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 0.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00* 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  4.50 
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The  campaign  which  ended  last  week  was  in  many  respects 
The  End  of  an  t'ie  m05t  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  the 
Extraordinary  United  States.  The  re-adjustments  of  party 
Campaign.  ]jnes  arJ(j  ^g  forcjng  0f  issues  by  the  people 

upon  the  politicians  was  unprecedented.  It  was  the  desire 
of  the  Republican  politicians  to  make  protection  the  sole 
issue,  in  order  to  avoid  alienating  the  free-silver  Repub- 
lican. It  was  the  desire  of  the  Democratic  politicians  to 
dodge  the  silver  issue  in  order  to  avoid  alienating  the 
sound  -  money  Democrats.  The  Republican  Campaign 
Committee  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  begin  the  prepara- 
tion of  tariff  campaign  literature,  intending  to  force  pro- 
tection as  the  sole  issue.     They  succeeded  in  bringing  into  I 


prominence  the  candidacy  of  William  McKinley,  the  ex- 
ponent of  protection  ;  but  such  apprehension  was  aroused 
in  the  East  by  doubts  as  to  McKinley's  soundness  on  the 
money  question  that  it  aroused  the  sound-money  sentiment 
of  the  West.  The  doubts  freely  expressed  by  Eastern 
papers  as  to  whether  McKinley  was  in  favor  of  free  silver, 
irritated  his  adherents  in  the  West,  and  resulted  in  his 
nomination  on  a  square  sound-money  platform.  Thus  the 
protection  issue,  the  issue  desired  by  the  political  managers, 
was  given  second  place,  and  the  currency  issue  was  forced 
upon  the  party  by  the  people. 

The  Democrats  wished  to  make  their  fight  entirely  on  the 
basis  of  opposition  to  trusts  and  monopolies.  Had  they 
done  so,  they  might  have  made  a  better  showing.  They 
realized  that  the  Democratic  tariff  had  been  a  failure,  that 
the  country  was  running  deeper  in  debt  every  day,  that  both 
the  workingman  and  the  farmer  were  impoverished,  and  that 
the  Democratic  management  of  this  government  was  an 
ignominious  and  colossal  failure.  So  realizing,  they  deter- 
mined to  dodge  the  tariff  if  they  could  make-  their  fight 
solely  upon  opposition  to  trusts  and  monopolies.  But  their 
principal  strength  being  in  the  South  and  West,  they  found 
there  ar  irresistible  demand  for  free  silver — a  demand  which 
they  were  unable  to  stem.  They  realized  that  if  they  did 
not  accept  or  acknowledge  this  free-silver  sentiment,  voters 
would  desert  the  Democratic  ranks  in  vast  bodies  and  go 
over  to  the  Populists.  Clever  demagogues  like  Governor 
Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  seized  upon  the  opportunity,  and  fed 
the  free-silver  flame. 

The  final  and  fatal  action  of  the  Democracy  was  precipi- 
tated by  the  result  of  the  St.  Louis  Convention,  when  the 
Republicans,  after  a  bitter  fight  on  the  part  of  a  small  knot 
of  free-silver  men  from  the  West,  indorsed  a  sound-money 
plank  on  which  any  man  could  stand.  The  logic  of  events 
thus  forced  the  Democrats  to  take  up  free  silver,  which  they 
did  against  the  judgment  of  the  Eastern  Democrats  and  the 
old  leaders  of  the  party,  but  with  the  hysteric  approval 
of  the  leaders  of  the  new  Democracy,  the  Bryans,  the 
Altgelds,  and  the  Tillmans.  The  result  was  that  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  United  States  found  themselves  committed  to 
the  advocacy  of  a  platform  which  not  only  sustained  free 
silver  but  other  planks  as  well,  some  of  them  socialistic, 
some  of  them  anarchistic,  and  all  of  them  repulsive  to  the  old- 
line  Democrats.  Rather  than  accept  them,  they  abandoned 
their  party  and  placed  an  independent  ticket  in  the  field 
under  the  banner  of  the  "  National  Democracy."  The  free- 
silver  Republicans  were  not  so  conscientious.  They  chose 
to  ally  themselves  with  the  Populists  and  the  Democrats. 
They  did  not  believe  in  principle,  but  in  place  and  power. 

Thus  the  two  great  parties  were  drawn  up  in  line  of 
battle  on  issues  which  the  political  managers  had  per- 
sistently dodged,  but  which  the  people  had  forced  upon  the 
politicians.  At  last  there  was  no  dodging.  The  Republi- 
cans stood  for  sound  money,  the  Democrats  for  free  silver. 
After  the  quibbling,  the  shuffling,  the  lying,  and  the 
hypocrisy  which  had  been  shown  by  both  parties  for  so 
many  years  upon  these  questions,  it  is  inexpressibly  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  record  that  the  Republican  party  found 
itself  at  last  on  the  side  of  right  and  the  Democratic  party 
on  the  side  of  wrong.  The  Republican  party  has  many 
mistakes  to  answer  for.  But  when  all  was  said  and  done,  when 
issue  was  joined,  when  American  soil  was  to  be  slave  or  free, 
when  compromise  meant  cowardice  and  when  no  compromise 
meant  civil  war,  the  Republican  party  always  stood  up  for  the 
right.  And  as  it  stood  for  the  right  in  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one,  so  has  it  stood  for  the  right  in  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six. 


The  campaign  began  with  all  manner  of  wild  prophecies  as 
to  the  size  of  the  Republican  campaign 
working  of  fund.  But  it  speedily  developed  that  the 
the  Campaign.  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  in  1896  was 
much  less  than  that  raised  in  previous  Presidential  years. 
In  the  first  place,  business  had  been  so  bad  during  the  four 
Democratic  nightmare  years  now  closing,  that  many  former 
contributors  found  themselves  unable  to  contribute  largely 


to  campaign  funds,  and  most  people  were  unable  to  con-" 
tribute  at  all.  Another  factor  was  that  in  the  East  there 
was  an  irresistible  belief  that  McKinley  was  certain  to  be 
elected,  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  raise  a  large  cam- 
paign fund.  Therefore  the  Republican  campaign  managers 
found  it  extremely  difficult  to  raise  campaign  funds.  Fur- 
ther than  that,  the  number  of  "doubtful"  States  was  so 
large  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  raise  a  cam- 
paign fund  large  enough  to  spread  over  all  of  them.  As  a 
rule,  in  previous  Presidential  elections,  the  decision  has 
hinged  upon  two  or  three  doubtful  States,  and  upon  these 
States  both  parties  have  concentrated  all  of  their  attention, 
all  of  their  money,  and  all  of  their  speakers.  But  this 
year  the  list  of  doubtful  States  was  long.  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and  Nebraska 
were  on  the  list,  together  with  three  Pacific  Coast  States — 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  This  long  list  of 
doubtful  States  made  it  impossible  to  cover  them  with  any 
sort  of  campaign  fund,  no  matter  how  large,  and  therefore 
the  committee  was  forced  to  abandon  the  idea,  even  if  they 
had  the  funds  to  compass  it. 

With  the  means  at  their  command  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  a  "  campaign  of  education."  The  phrase  is  an 
old  one,  but  it  was  correctly  applied  this  year.  The  Repub- 
lican National  Committee  devoted  themselves  to  the  circu- 
lation of  sound-money  literature,  and  did  practically  noth- 
ing else  for  many  weeks.  The  matter  sent  out  consisted 
principally  of  documents  giving  a  lucid  and  concise  pre- 
sentation of  facts  c-E  the' nature  of  uioney,  the  difference  be- 
tween "money"  and  "currency,"  what  "legal  tender" 
means,  the  difference  between  "  price "  and  "value,"  and 
other  facts  in  finance  which  are  not  so  well  known  to  the 
people  as  they  ought  to  be.  These  documents  were  pur- 
posely devoid  of  any  attacks  upon  the  Democratic  party, 
and  were  studiedly  designed  to  win  wavering  Democrats  to 
the  sound-money  side. 

As  the  Argonaut  remarked  at  the  beginning  of  the  cam- 
paign, it  was  amazing  to  note  how  many  intelligent  men  were 
utterly  ignorant  on  these  questions — ignorant  even  concern- 
ing the  ratio  between  gold  and  silver.  This  ignorance  was, 
of  course,  more  marked  among  the  masses.  Therefore  the 
diligent  circulation  of  such  information  by  the  Republican 
Committee  was  a  most  successful  piece  of  campaign  work. 
Their  publications  were  read  with  avidity  by  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans,  and  the  curious  spectacle  was  pre- 
sented of  a  people  crying  loudly  for  campaign  literature. 
There  was  need  of  sound-money  literature,  for  publications 
of  the  "  Coin's  Financial  School "  variety  had  been  poison- 
ing the  West  for  nearly  two  years. , 

The  Republican  National  Committee  continued  its  dis- 
semination of  literature  during  the  entire  campaign,  and 
practically  put  no  speakers  in  the  field  until  the  closing 
weeks.  During  the  campaign  it  circulated  200,000,000 
copies  of  documents.  The  Republican  Congressional  Cam- 
paign Committee  at  Washington  also  issued  50,000,000 
copies  of  documents.  The  Republican  National  Committee 
had  prepared  over  275  different  documents,  beside  many 
scores  of  posters,  sheets  of  cartoons,  and  other  matter.  To 
give  an  idea  of  the  enormous  quantity  of  matter  shipped,  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  literature  used  to  go  out  of 
Chicago  by  the  train-load.  The  night  before  the  Republican 
National  Committee  closed  its  work,  two  train-loads  left 
Chicago.  A  long  list  of  country  newspapers  were  paid 
their  "space  rates"  for  printing  ready  prepared  "plate 
matter "  ;  they  aggregated  in  circulation  4,000,000  copies, 
which  thus  reached  the  homes  of  many  of  the  coun- 
try people.  There  was  also  a  demand  for  large 
numbers  of  the  circulars  issued  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, giving  a  history  of  the  monetary  system  of  the 
United  States.  There  was  a  brisk  demand  for  certain 
speeches  delivered  in  Congress,  among  others  Representa- 
tive Babcock's  speech  on  "  The  History  of  Money,"  and 
there  were  also  circulated  speeches  by  Senator  Sherman, 
J.  G.  Blaine,  Speaker  Reed,  and  others.  The  Democratic 
Congressional  Committee  at  Washington  sen; 
numbers  of  documents  and  the  National  Democi 
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mittee  at  Chicago  sent  out  plate  matter  and  supplements  for 
country  newspapers  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  Repub- 
lican Committee.  There  never  was  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  or  of  the  world,  so  vast  an  amount  of  printed  mat- 
ter circulated  during  a  political  campaign. 

The  result  of  this  avalanche  of  printed  matter  brought 
on,  as  we  have  said,  a  most  curious  campaign.  There  have 
been  fewer  processions  than  in  previous  years  ;  there  have 
been  fewer  fantastic  uniformed  clubs,  "  plumed  knights," 
11  invincibles,"  less  brass-banding,  and  such  like  curious 
manifestations  of  political  ardor.  But  there  has  been  a  vast 
deal  of  earnest  discussion,  and  the  curious  spectacle  has 
been  presented  of  a  country  of  nearly  seventy  millions  of 
people  earnestly  studying  a  purely  economic  question,  and 
one  which  is  so  complex  that  it  has  often  baffled  the 
minds  of  trained  observers.  Tn  thousands  of  public 
meetings,  men  and  women  have  sat  and  listened  for  a 
couple  of  hours  to  political  speakers  delivering  addresses 
on  such  dry  questions  as  the  fluctuations  in  the  ratio 
of  gold  and  silver  for  a  century ;  the  debasement  of 
silver  coinage  in  previous  centuries  ;  the  Gresham  law  ; 
whether  the  appreciation  of  gold  means  the  depreciation  of 
silver,  or  vice  versa.  It  is  only  just  to  say  that  many  even 
of  our  public  men  have  learned  more  about  the  monetary 
question  in  the  last  six  months  than  they  have  learned  in 
the  preceding  sixteen  years.  They  have  been  forced  to 
learn  it.  Many  have  been  the  knotty  questions  propounded 
to  public  speakers  by  men  in  the  garb  of  mechanics,  and 
the  speakers  have  had  to  prepare  themselves  to  answer 
them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  the  Argonaut  foresaw 
that  it  would  be  one  of  discussion,  and  therefore  it  urged 
upon  Republican  papers  and  Republican  speakers  to  discuss 
the  question  calmly  and  to  avoid  calling  names.  In  an 
article  headed  "  Let  us  Reason  Together " — which  was 
widely  copied  throughout  the  country — the  Argonaut  urged 
all  of  its  Republican  colleagues  to  discuss  this  question, 
which  was  purely  an  economic  question,  calmly  and  without 
partisan  passion.  We  could  see  no  good  in  abusing  the 
people  who  differed  with  us,  nor  did  we  think  it  was  right  to 
assume  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  dishonest.  Calling  those  who  believed  in 
free  silver  "  repudiationists,"  "fraudulent  bankrupts," 
and  "thieves"  did  not  seem  to  us  to  be  the  way  10 
convince  them  that  ihey  were  wT^g".  — AVithin  the  last  few 
years  over  one-third  of  the  States  of  the  Union  have  signi- 
fied in  their  elections,  in  their  legislatures,  or  in  their  con- 
ventions a  belief  in  the  desirability  of  a  free-coinage  law. 
That  is  notoriously  the  case  in  California.  We  did  not 
believe  then  and  do  not  believe  now  that  the  people  of  all 
these  States  could  continue  to  entertain  such  ideas  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject.  But  they  certainly  have  enter- 
tained such  ideas  for  a  term  of  years.  It  was  not  right  to 
stigmatize  some  millions  of  American  citizens  as  "  thieves." 
It  did  little  good,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  that  sort  of 
business  was  speedily  dropped.  The  discussion  was  con- 
ducted calmly,  as  befits  the  discussion  of  a  purely  economic 
question  by  sensible  men. 


The  results  of  the  campaign,  as  shown  by  the  election  of 
Results  of  a        Tuesday,  have  been  to  confirm  our  belief. 


Campaign  of 
Education. 


Wherever  the  campaign  of  education  has 
been  most  actively  pursued,  there  have  the 
Republican  majorities  been  largest.  Wherever  the  cam- 
paign of  education  has  been  neglected  or  delayed,  there 
have  the  Republican  majorities  been  smallest,  or  replaced 
by  free-silver  majorities.  In  the  Middle  West,  where  the 
campaign  of  education  has  gone  on  ceaselessly  for  many 
weeks,  the  tide  has  been  sweepingly  Republican.  In  the 
Far  West  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  where  the  campaign  of 
education  was  neglected  or  delayed,  matters  are  different. 
As  we  write,  Washington  and  Nevada  are  for  Bryan,  and 
California  and  Oregon  have  gone  Republican  by  small 
majorities  only. 

But,  none  the  less,  the  victory  is  a  most  impressive 
one.  Among  the  States  which  have  gone  for  McKinley  are 
California,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  West 
Virginia,  and  Wisconsin.  Among  these  are  the  best- 
educated,  the  most  populous,  the  most  prosperous,  and  the 
most  civilized  States  in  the  American  Union.  Among  the 
States  which  have  gone  for  Bryan  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Florida,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  and  Wyom- 
ing. Among  these  are  the  least  prosperous,  the  least  populous, 
or  the  least  civilized  States  in  the  American  Union.  Some  of 
them  contain  millions  of  ignorant  blacks,  and  in  some  the 
utterly  illiterate  voters  outnumber  those  who  can  read  and 
write — as  in  Mississippi. 

-  gratifying  feature  of  the  campaign  of  education  is  that 


about  the  verdict  of  the  people  there  is  nothing  uncertain. 
Even  New  York  city — the  lair  of  Tammany — has  gone 
Republican  by  21,000.  Massachusetts  has  gone  for  Mc- 
Kinley by  100,000;  Maine,  35,000  ;  California,  4,000;  Con- 
necticut, 55,000;  New  Hampshire,  40,000;  Vermont,  40,- 
000;  Rhode  Island,  25,000  ;  Pennsylvania,  300,000;  Mary- 
land, 30,000  ;  New  Jersey,  35,000 ;  Delaware,  2,000  ; 
Kentucky,  1 5,000  ;  West  Virginia,  1 5,000  ;  Ohio,  50,000  ; 
Indiana,  20,000 ;  Iowa,  80,000  ;  Illinois,  100,000  ; 
Michigan,  50,000 ;  Wisconsin,  80,000 ;  Minnesota,  30,- 
000  ;  North  Dakota,  3,000.  McKinley  has  apparently  re- 
ceived 277  electoral  votes  to  Bryan's  144,  with  26  votes 
doubtful. 

Among  the  congressional  candidates,  the  Republican 
victory  has  not  been  so  sweeping.  We  discuss  the  congress- 
ional situation  elsewhere.  In  the  Senate  we  may  expect 
to  have  a  majority  for  sound  money.  There  is  now 
a  free-silver  majority  of  thirteen  in  the  Senate.  It  looks 
as  if  the  sound-money  men  would  have  a  majority  of 
three.  It  might  be  well  for  the  Hon.  George  C.  Perkins, 
United  States  Senator  from  California,  to  come  out  at  this 
juncture,  and  explain  to  his  constituents  how  he  will  vote  in 
the  United  States  Senate  if  reelected.  He  has  hitherto 
been  voting  for  silver. 

The  insistence  of  the  Argonaut  that  the  struggle  between 
Complexion  of  sound  financial  principles  and  repudiation 
Senate  and  would  be  close  in  electing  congressmen  who 

HouSB-  would   support  correct  financial   principles, 

has  been  much  criticised  during  the  last  two  months.  The 
result  of  the  election  proves  the  soundness  of  the  position 
then  taken.  At  the  present  writing  there  is  doubt  as  to  the 
result  of  the  election  of  congressmen  in  many  districts  ;  the 
division  of  the  Senate  on  silver  is  still  in  donbt. 

It  was  hoped  that  the  sound-money  majority  in  the  House 
would  be  af  least  one  hundred.  In  the  last  Congress  it  was 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two,  and,  at  the  present  writing,  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  not  exceed  fifty.  There  are  m?"y 
districts,  however,  that  are  still  in  doubt,  and  theii  rigures 
may  be  changed.  In  this  State  there  will  probably  be  a  loss 
of  one  congressman  to  the  Republicans,  making  the  dele- 
gation five  Republicans  and  two  Democrats.  Grove  Johnson 
has  been  defeated  in  the  Second  District,  and  there  is  the 
possibility  of  the  loss  of  another  Republican  in  the  southern 
part  uf  the  Stat'i. 

The  Senate  at  present  has  a  majority  of  thirteen  in  favor 
of  the  free  coinage  of  silver.  The  terms  of  twenty-nine 
senators  will  expire  on  March  4th  of  next  year,  and  their 
successors  must  be  elected  by  the  legislatures  in  the  various 
States.  In  fourteen  of  these  States  new  legislatures  have 
been  elected,  and  therefore  the  senators  elected  will  more 
nearly  represent  the  wishes  of  the  people,  at  the  time  they 
take  office,  than  is  usual.  In  the  greater  number  of 
these  States  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  political  affilia- 
tions of  the  senators ;  if  the  same  individuals  are  not 
elected,  their  successors  will  vote  as  they  would  on  the 
money  question.  In  this  State  a  successor  will  be 
elected  to  Senator  Perkins.  He  has  voted  with  the 
Republican  silver  senators  heretofore,  but  the  State  has 
declared  in  favor  of  sound  money,  and  whether  he  is  re- 
elected or  any  other  candidate  succeeds  him,  it  is  safe  that 
there  is  a  gain  of  one  for  sound  money.  Of  the  four  silver 
Republicans,  Mantle  and  Cannon  will  hold  over,  while  the 
terms  of  Teller  and  Dubois  will  expire.  From  Indiana, 
Voorhees  will  be  succeeded  by  a  Republican.  In  Illinois, 
a  Republican  will  be  elected  in  place  of  Palmer,  but,  as  he 
was  in  favor  of  sound  money,  this  will  not  affect  the  vote. 
The  legislature  of  Kentucky  is  Republican,  and  will  there- 
fore send  a  sound-money  successor  to  Blackbum.  In  New 
York,  a  Republican  will  succeed  Senator  Hill,  but  however 
the  latter  may  have  stood  on  the  money  question  heretofore, 
he  is  to  be  classed  in  the  sound-money  ranks  now.  In 
Ohio,  a  Republican  will  succeed  Senator  Brice.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  term  of  Senator  Cameron,  who  has 
acted  with  the  silver  senators,  expires,  and  he  will 
be  succeeded  by  a  sound -money  advocate.  In  Wash- 
ington, Senator  Squire  will  be  succeeded  by  a  free- 
silver  man.  In  Kansas,  the  term  of  Senator  Peffer  expires, 
and  in  South  Dakota  that  of  Senator  Kyle,  the  Populist 
preacher,  also  ends.  The  result  as  regards  the  legislatures  of 
both  of  these  States  is  still  in  doubt,  however,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  whether  there  will  be  any  change.  In  the 
whole  Senate,  it  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  forty-one 
Republicans  favoring  sound  money  and  six  sound-money 
Democrats.     This  would  give  a  majority  of  only  one. 

If,  as  we  hope,  President-elect  McKinley  will  enter  upon 
what  will  tis  S163'  office  with  a  Senate  and  House  be- 

hind him  prepared  to  second  his  efforts  to- 
ward pulling  the  country  out  of  the  slough 
of  despond  where  the  Democrats  have  left  it,  it  is  timely 
to  inquire   what  will   be   the   probable   programme  of  the 


President 
McKinley  Do? 


incoming  Republican  administration.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  it  is  largely  outlined  in  the  St.  Louis  platform.  That 
document  declared  for  a  protective  tariff,  reciprocity,  restoring 
the  bounty  on  beet-sugar,  encouraging  sheep  farming  and 
the  wool  industry,  an  international  bimetallic  agreement,  a 
firm  foreign  policy,  a  friendly  policy  toward  the  Cuban  in- 
surgents, extending  our  coast  and  harbor  defenses,  restriction 
of  foreign  immigration,  and  the  enforcement  of  the  civil- 
service  laws. 

While  there  are  many  points  herein  enumerated  which  are 
not  urgent,  there  are  some  which  are  vitally  so.  The  most 
urgent  of  these  are  the  restoration  of  a  protective  tariff 
which  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  government,  and  the  re- 
arrangement of  our  heterogeneous  financial  system.  There- 
fore it  is  probable  that  President-elect  McKinley  will  sum- 
mon an  immediate  session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  a  new  tariff  law  which  will  provide  sufficient 
revenues  for  the  expenditure  of  the  government  and  an 
adequate  surplus  for  gradually  extinguishing  the  national 
debt.  Since  the  Democrats  came  into  power,  the  national 
debt,  which  the  Republicans  were  paying  off,  has  not  been 
diminishing ;  the  Democrats  not  only  stopped  paying  it  off, 
but  have  added  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars  to  it  in  money 
borrowed  on  bonds,  and  are  still  adding  to  it  at  the  rate  of 
a  hundred  millions  a  year,  the  present  deficit  under  the 
Democratic  tariff. 

Under  the  administration  of  President-elect  McKinley, 
Congress  will  reenact  the  reciprocity  provisions  by  which 
the  Republican  party  secured  foreign  markets  for  our  prod- 
ucts without  sacrificing  our  own  markets. 

Under  the  administration  of  President-elect  McKinley, 
Congress  will  proceed  to  enact  laws  by  which  those  who 
have  loaned  gold  to  this  government  will  be  assured  that 
they  shall  be  paid  in  gold  ;  laws  by  which  those  who  hold 
the  notes,  certificates,  or  obligations  of  this  government  will 
be  assured  that  they  shall  be  redeemed  in  gold  ;  laws  by 
which  the  -cople  of  this  country  will  be  assured  that  the 
uiight  which  has  hung  over  the  shops,  the  mills,  the 
factories,  and  the  banks  of  the  land  since  the  Democrats 
took  charge  of  it  shall  be  removed. 

But  a  few  months  remain  of  this  evil  Democratic  miasma 
which  has  brooded  over  our  hapless  country  for  now  nearly 
four  years.  Men  move  cautiously  in  its  noxious  miasmatic 
vapors,  fearing,  like  the  blind,  to  turn  either  to  right  or  to 
left.  It  has  been  like  one  of  the  plagues  of  ancient  Egypt. 
But  a  chieftain  has  arisen  to  lead  us  out  of  this  Demo- 
cratic darkness.  The  light  is  breaking.  Men  look  up,  and 
they  can  almost  see  the  stars.  God  has  given  us  a  fair 
country.  Let'  us  pray  that  He  may  give  us  such  wisdom 
that  we  may  not  again  plunge  this  fair  country  of  ours  into 
a  condition  of  artificial  poverty,  of  needless  suffering,  and 
of  appalling  gloom. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over  and  the  partisan  feeling  that  it 
Will  Wheat  engendered  has  been  allayed,  the  rise  in  the 
Go  price  of  wheat  may  receive  calmer  consid- 

Highee?  eration   than   was   accorded    it   during   the 

campaign.  The  attempt  of  the  advocates  of  silver  to  attri- 
bute it  to  manipulation  in  the  interest  of  the  Republican 
ticket  easily  fell  to  the  ground.  The  rise  in  prices  began, 
not  in  this  country,  but  in  Europe.  And  there,  as  the 
English  wheat  brokers  pithily  remark,  they  will  not  buy 
wheat  they  can  not  sell  even  to  oblige  their  political 
friends  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  as  has 
been  shown,  the  rise  in  the  price  of  wheat  is  the  result  of 
perfectly  apparent  causes.  Three-quarters  of  the  world's 
supply  of  wheat  comes  from  six  countries,  and  in  all  of  them 
there  is  a  short  crop  this  year.  The  world's  crop  in  1894 
was  2,566,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1895  it  was  about  the 
same  amount.  This  year  the  reports  indicate  a  falling  off 
of  125,000,000  bushels,  and  while  this  represents  a  reduc- 
tion of  only  four  per  cent.,  it  means  a  shortage  that  will 
necessarily  affect  prices  seriously.  Another  way  to  present 
the  matter  is  to  take  the  visible  supply  on  a  certain  date  for 
several  successive  years.  Representing  the  average  supply 
on  October  1st  during  the  last  six  years  by  loo,  the  supply 
this  year  would  be  81.3.  Last  year  it  was  100.2,  or  very 
nearly  the  average  production  ;  in  1894  it  was  120.7,  and  m 
1893  it  was  115.  How  closely  the  price  follows  the  supply 
may  be  seen  by  comparing  them  for  several  years.  In 
1 89 1  the  supply  was  84.8,  or  slightly  more  than  it  is  this 
year,  and  the  average  price  was  $1.00^  ;  in  1892  the  sup- 
ply was  97.8,  and  the  price  dropped  to  80 >£  cents  ;  in  1893 
the  supply  was  115,  and  the  price  was  66X  cents  ;  in  1894 
the  supply  reached  high-water  mark  at  120.7,  ar>d  'he  price 
fell  to  575-s  cents.  Last  year  the  crop  was  somewhat 
shorter,  and  the  price  rallied  to  67  cents.  This  year  the 
price  has  advanced  to  69^  cents  for  immediate  de- 
livery, and  73  cents  for  December  delivery. 

The  cause  of  the  advance  in  prices  is  perfectly  apparent. 
The  shipments  of  wheat  from  this  country  to  Australia  and 
India  called  attention  to  the  shortage  in  the  crop  in  those 
countries.     Australia,  which  usually  produces  about  40,000-, 
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000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  has  one-quarter  of  that  amount 
for  export,  has  not  enough  this  year  to  satisfy  the  home  de- 
mand. India,  which  produces  annually  more  than  200,000,- 
000  bushels,  will  have  almost  no  crop  at  all  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  drought.  Russia,  which  produces  more  than  180,- 
000,000  bushels  a  year,  has  none  to  spare  this  year,  and  has 
officially  checked  exportations  from  the  Black  Sea.  Argen- 
tina, which  is  counted  upon  for  35,000,000  bushels,  has  had 
its  crop  damaged  by  locusts.  Germany,  which  produces  86,- 
000,000  bushels  annually,  has  had  its  crop  seriously  damaged 
by  excessive  rains.  France,  which  produces  230,000,000 
bushels  annually,  has  an  unusually  small  crop  this  year.  Hun- 
gary, which  produces  120,000,000  bushels  annually,  has  suf- 
fered from  a  partial  failure  of  the  crop.  Here  are  all  the  great 
wheat-producing  countries  of  the  world,  except  the  United 
States,  with  either  a  failure  of  crops,  or  a  partial  failure,  and 
consequently  decreased  supply.  In  this  country  the  crop  is 
not  so  large  as  usual,  but  there  is  still  sufficient  surplus  for 
export.  Wheat  has  been  ordered  for  shipment  from  this 
city  to  Australia  and  India  by  sailing  vessels  as  well  as 
steamers,  showing  that  the  stringency  in  those  countries  is  not 
merely  temporary.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  every  available 
vessel  has  been  chartered  ahead  until  next  February.  Dur- 
ing September  and  the  first  half  of  October,  the  exports 
aggregated  20,000,000  bushels.  Reports  showed  30,000,- 
000  headed  for  Europe  in  various  vessels  a  week  later.  For 
the  nine  weeks  from  August  15th  to  October  17th,  the  ship- 
ments amounted  to  35,859,000  against  23,113,000  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

From  a  review  of  these  facts  it  is  apparent  that  the  ad- 
vance in  the  price  of  wheat  has  been  a  perfectly  legitimate 
one,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  continue  until  the  next  crop 
begins  to  be  harvested.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been  some 
reaction  from  the  highest  prices  reached,  but  that  is  natural. 
The  very  sudden  and  extreme  rise  was  certain  to  result  in 
heavy  sales  to  realize  a  profit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
created  an  impression  that  it  could  not  be  permanent.  The 
market  is,  at  the  present  writing,  on  the  up  grade  again,  and 
prices  are  very  likely  to  be  higher  before  they  will  be  lower. 
The  lower  prices  are  likely  to  come,  however,  should  next 
year's  crop  prove  to  be  a  large  one.  And  this  does  not 
mean  that  a  year  will  elapse  before  that  crop  begins  to  affect 
the  market.  The  crop  in  Australia  and  Argentina  is  harvested 
in  January  ;  that  in  India  in  February  and  March,  and  each 
month  there  is  a  new  supply  coming  into  the  market.  Until 
these  supplies  affect  the  market,  however,  prices  will  remain 
as  high  as  at  present,  and  will  probably  go  higher. 

In  1867  and  1S68  there  was  a  failure  of  the  crop  in 
Great  Britain,  and  this  country  had  not  a  sufficient  surplus 
to  make  good  the  deficiency.  The  other  great  wheat- 
producing  countries  of  to-day  had  not  then  developed 
their  grain-fields,  and  the  result  was  a  rise  of  42  cents  a 
bushel  in  the  price  of  wheat.  The  Franco-Prussian  War 
reduced  the  production  in  those  two  countries,  and  thereby 
added  30  cents  a  bushel  to  the  price  of  American  wheat. 
From  1877  to  18S2  the  Russo-Turkish  War  and  failures  of 
crops  in  Western  Europe  raised  the  price  of  wheat  to 
$1.19  a  bushel.  Thus  it  is  that  short  crops  necessarily 
raise  the  price  of  wheat  without  reference  to  the  price  of 
silver  or  any  other  commodity,  and  without  reference  to  the 
manipulations  of  speculators.  Thus  it  is  that  the  price  of 
wheat  is  likely  to  go  higher  this  year,  and  the  farmers  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  it,  and  be  able  to  recover  from  the  losses 
they  have  sustained  in  recent  years. 


This  has  been  a  business  man's  campaign.  The  chairman 
.      „  of    the    Republican   Campaign    Committee, 

to  the  Mark  A.   Hanna,  has  never  been  a  politi- 

Busisess  Men.  c\zn,  but  always  a  business  man.  Mr. 
Hanna  left  his  counting-room  for  a  desk  at  the  Republican 
national  head-quarters,  partly  through  personal  regard  for 
his  old  friend,  William  McKinley,  and  partly  because  he  be- 
lieved that  it  was  his  duty  to  be  there.  There  was  some 
sneering  among  professional  politicians  when  he  took  up 
the  labors  of  the  campaign.  We  hear  little  sneering  now. 
He  laughs  best  who  laughs  last.  Mr.  Hanna  has  made  as 
clean  and  successful  a  fight  as  ever  was  made  by  any  politi- 
cian, and  this  fact  has  been  admitted  by  Senator  Quay,  him- 
self an  old  campaigner. 

The  key-note  of  the  campaign  being  thus  struck  by  Mr, 
Hanna,  business  men  throughout  the  land  took  up  the  fight. 
Business  men's  sound-money  clubs  and  sound-money  leagues 
without  number  were  formed  throughout  the  land.  The 
great  parade  in  Chicago,  when  seventy-five  thousand  men 
marched  for  sound  money,  was  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Business  Men's  Sound-Money  Club.  The  two  great  meet- 
ings in  Chicago  which  were  addressed  by  Carl  Schurz  and 
Bourke  Cockran  were  also  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sound- 
Money  Club.  The  great  parade  in  New  York  on  the  Satur- 
tday  before  election  was  also  under  the  auspices  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  New  York. 


exertions  of  the  business  men  in  this  State.  When  the 
campaign  was  languishing,  when  there  seemed  to  be  ab- 
solutely no  hope  for  the  cause  of  Republicanism  and  sound 
money,  the  Argonaut  called  upon  the  business  men  of  the 
city  and  State  to  take  up  the  fight.  They  responded  nobly. 
The  Sound-Money  League  of  San  Francisco,  under  the 
presidency  of  Horace  Davis  and  the  active  management  of 
Henry  J.  Crocker,  began  at  once  an  educational  campaign. 
They  were  vigorously  seconded  by  the  Business  Men's 
Sound-Money  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  and  sound-money  clubs 
were  formed  all  over  the  State.  The  result  has  been  that 
California  has  voted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national 
credit.  It  is  by  a  small  majority,  it  is  true.  But  had  it  not 
been  for  ihe  active  interest  taken  by  the  business  men  of 
California  in  this  campaign,  California  would  have  been 
hopelessly  Bryanized.  Instead  of  going  by  a  narrow 
majority  of  3,000  for  McKinley,  California  would  have 
gone  by  40,000  for  Bryan  and  free  silver. 

It  is  rarely  that  business  men  interest  themselves  in  poli- 
tics. But  they  felt  this  to  be  a  vital  campaign,  and  their 
patriotism  rose  superior  to  their  reluctance  to  mingle  in 
politics.  They  have  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on 
the  success  of  their  efforts,  and  on  the  grave  dangers  the 
commonwealth  and  the  Union  have  escaped  by  reason  of 
those  efforts.  All  honor  to  the  business  men  who  took  up 
the  fight  throughout  the  United  States  for  the  national  credit 
and  for  sound  money.  All  honor  to  them,  regardless  of 
party.  We  hope  that  the  successful  campaign  which  they 
have  waged  in  this  year  of  years  will  lead  them  to  see  that 
it  is  unwise  for  the  business  men  of  a  republican  common- 
wealth like  ours  to  abstain  from  participation  in  politics,  for, 
after  all,  politics  controls  the  life  of  our  nation,  and  there  is 
no  citizen  who  can  afford  to  be  indifferent  as  to  the  manner 
in  which  he  is  governed,  or  the  kind  of  men  who  control  his 
life,  his  liberty,  and  his  property. 


A  number  of  new  suits  for  libel  have  been  brought  against 
More  Libel  l^e  ProPrietors  ana"   editors   of  newspapers 

Suits  Against  throughout  the  country  since  the  last  list 
Newspapers.  was  published  in  these  columns.     As  would 

be  expected,  a  number  of  them  have  arisen  out  of  the 
fierceness  with  which  the  political  contest  is  being  waged, 
and  the  utterly  reckless  manner  in  which  the  newspapers 
make  charges  of  corruption  and  dishonesty  against  their 
political  opponents.  This  species  of  newspaper  vilification 
has  reached  such  a  pass  that  a  man  can  not  consent  to  be  a 
candidate  for  public  office  without  exposing  himself  to  un- 
justifiable attacks  upon  his  honesty  and  integrity.  The 
newspapers  assume  that  they  can  plead,  in  justification  of 
their  attacks,  a  desire  to  promote  the  public  good,  and  they 
further  presume  on  the  fact  that  their  victims  will  not  dare 
to  draw  their  fire  by  suing  them  during  the  campaign,  while, 
after  the  election,  the  offense  will  be  forgotten.  That  this 
assumption  is  not  always  justified  is  proved  by  the  number 
of  suits  for  libel  that  have  already  been  commenced  : 

In  San  Jose-  one  of  the  candidates  for  supervisor  was  attacked  by 
the  News  Letter  of  that  city.  The  editor  of  that  publication  charged 
the  candidate  with  having  collected  the  rents  for  the  property  of  a 
non-resident  owner,  and,  at  the  same  time,  reporting  not  only  that 
the  property  was  vacant,  but  that  there  was  an  outlay  of  ten  dollars  a 
month  for  care-taking.  The  candidate  is  prosecuting  the  editor  for 
criminal  libel. 

Another  case  comes  from  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Charles  A.  Towne,  who 
made  one  of  the  strongest  speeches  in  favor  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  in  the  last  Congress,  was  charged  by  the  Dispatch  with  being 
directly  interested  in  silver  mines.  He  has  brought  suit  against  the 
publishers  and  editor  of  the  paper. 

The  Jewish  Post,  of  New  Haven,  charged  one  Steinbach  with  be- 
ing an  "  anarchistic  loafer,"  and  an  "  anarchistic  good-for-nothing," 
and  the  latter  has  proceeded  against  the  editor  for  criminal  libel. 

The  Register,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  the  Sentinel,  of  Parkers- 
burg,  are  defendants  in  two  suits  brought  by  B.  H.  Piersol  and  G.  L. 
Spence,  chairman  and  treasurer  of  the  Populist  State  Committee,  for 
accusing  them  of  bribery. 

In  these  political  cases  the  point  that  will  probably  im- 
press the  reader  in  this  State  most  strongly  is  the  fact  that 
these  people  are  more  jealous  of  attacks  upon  their  reputa- 
tion than  are  the  people  here.  Such  attacks  as  the  above 
would  probably  be  overlooked  here,  as  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected when  a  man  is  a  candidate  for  public  office.  But  in 
the  Eastern  States  they  rightly  consider  that  such  accusa- 
tions do  not  spend  their  force  with  the  election. 

In  sentencing  Editor  High,  the  other  day,  in  Oakland,  for 
a  libel  that  appeared  in  the  Times,  the  judge  expressed  the 
consideration  that  should  govern  in  such  cases,  when  he 
said-  "A  man  who  steals  a  bicycle  over  the  value  of  fifty 
dollars  must  go  to  the  penitentiary.  In  this  case,  it  is 
attempted  to  take  his  reputation  from  a  man,  a  thing  as 
sacred  as  life  or  limb.1'  Mr.  High  was  sentenced  to  sixty 
days'  imprisonment.  Other  recent  cases  of  libel  brought 
against  newspapers  follow  : 

The  Pittsburg  Slavonski  Amerike  published  a  libelous  attack 
against  Rev.  C.  L.  Orbach,  which  caused  him  to  lose  the  pastorship 
of  a  church.     He  was  awarded  damages  against  the  publisher. 

J.  B.  Locke  and  E.  Moffit  have  each  sued  the  Chicago  Chronicle 
for  libelous  articles  published  concerning  them. 

The  Milwaukee  News  criticised  the  course  of  the  city  attorney  in 
regard  to  the  four-cent  fare  litigation  too  freely,  and  has  been  sued 


for  twelve  thousand  dollars.  The  editor  of  the  News  has  also  been 
charged  with  criminal  libel. 

A  libel  suit  that  was  brought  against  the  proprietor  of  the  Insurance 
Gazette,  of  Montreal,  has  been  settled  by  an  agreement  to  publish  an 
apology  for  the  article. 

Bryan  Lawrence,  a  councilman  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  brought  suit 
for  libel  against  the  Evening  Tribune  of  that  city. 

Ex-Mayor  J.  P.  Smelker,  of  Dodgeville,  Wis.,  has  sued  the  Sun 
of  that  city  for  libel  and  recovered  five  thousand  dollars. 

The  proprietor  and  a  reporter  on  the  Scranton  Sunday  News  were 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel  for  an  article  that  appeared  in 
connection  with  a  divorce  suit. 

A.  K.  McClure,  editor,  and  Frank  McLaughlin,  publisher,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Times,  were  indicted  on  a  charge  of  criminal  libel,  the 
complainant  being  James  L.  Miles. 

J.  O'Connell,  city  editor  of  the  Daily  News  of  Mobile,  has  been 
arrested  for  criminal  libel  at  the  instance  of  Charles  Nelson. 

Fred  A.  Anderson  has  been  arrested  on  an  indictment  for  criminal 
libel  found  by  the  grand  jury.  He  is  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  of 
Rincon,  N.  M.,  and  is  charged  with  libeling  Governor  Thornton. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  great  majority  of  suits  for  libel 
are  brought  in  the  Eastern  States.  It  is  also  notorious 
that  the  papers  of  this  city  are  more  given  to  irresponsible 
attacks  upon  the  reputations  of  private  citizens  than  are 
those  of  the  East.  How  far  this  results  from  greater  sensi- 
tiveness in  the  East  ;  how  far  it  may  be  attributed  to  the 
carefully  fostered  idea  that  private  citizens  can  not  recover 
damages  from  newspapers  here  ;  and  how  far  it  arises 
from  too  great  leniency  in  the  libel  law  of  this  State,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  It  is  certain  that  all  three  causes  enter 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  into  the  result.  There  is  an 
opportunity  here  for  some  young  lawyer  who  may  be  elected 
to  the  legislature  to  distinguish  himself.  The  recklessness 
of  the  daily  press  in  handling  private  reputations  calls  for 
stringent  remedy,  and  that  remedy  must  be  applied  through 
a  proper  amendment  of  the  law  relating  to  libel. 


One  of  the  striking  features  of  the  election  in  California  has 
California  De-  Deen  tDe  overwhelming  vote  against  woman 
feats  Woman  suffrage.  The  vote  of  the  State  is  not  yet 
Suffrage.  counted  on  this  proposed  amendment  to  the 

constitution,  but  Alameda  County,  which  went  for  McKinley 
by  five  thousand  majority,  went  against  woman  suffrage  by 
three  thousand  five  hundred,  while  San  Francisco  rolled  up 
twenty  thousand  majority  against  it. 

The  advocates  of  woman  suffrage  certainly  can  not  claim 
that  they  did  not  have  a  fair  show.  The  Republican  State 
Convention  incorporated  a  woman  -  suffrage  plank  in 
the  platform.  A  number  of  leading  newspapers,  in  city 
and  country,  advocated  it.  Two  leading  San  Fran- 
cisco dailies — the  Morning  Call  and  the  Evening  Post 
— sustained  the  woman  -  suffrage  cause,  and  gave  much 
space  to  it  ever)'  day.  The  State  was  thoroughly  can- 
vassed by  enthusiastic  ladies.  Miss  Susan  B.  Anthony 
and  Miss  Anna  Shaw  "  stumped  "  the  State.  Concerning 
their  ability,  their  enthusiasm,  and  their  eloquence,  there 
can  be  no  question.  There  was  little  opposition  from  the 
press.  Republican  journals  which  did  not  advocate  woman 
suffrage  did  not,  at  all  events,  combat  it.  That  was  the 
position  of  the  Argonaut.  We  could  not  conscientiously 
advocate  woman  suffrage  under  present  conditions,  but  we 
refrained  from  opposing  it,  and  we  gave  some  space  in  our 
columns  to  its  advocates.  We  even  went  so  far  as  to  re- 
frain from  printing  a  number  of  letters  from  women  against 
woman  suffrage — which,  by  the  way,  outnumbered  those 
from  women  in  favor  of  woman  suffrage. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  advocates  of 
woman  suffrage  had  an  unusually  favorable  opportunity  this 
year  to  battle  for  their  cause.  They  have  failed — failed 
most  lamentably,  most  disastrously.  The  voters  of  Cali- 
fornia are  overwhelmingly  opposed  to  giving  the  ballot  to 
women. 


Among  the  many  gratifying  things  in  this  election,  not  the 
„      T  least  is  the  utter  discomfiture  of  the  kind  of 

The  Journal- 
Examiner  journalism  practiced  by  the  New  York  Jour- 
Methods.  ^^  an(^  tne  gan  Francisco  Examiner.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  campaign,  the  methods  of  those 
two  papers  have  been  indefensible.  There  was  no  party 
slander  too  mean,  no  campaign  calumny  too  vile  for 
them  to  publish.  There  was  no  caricature  too  coarse, 
no  cartoon  too  indecent  for  them  to  print.  Their 
attacks  upon  McKinley,  Hanna,  Reed,  and  other  leading 
Republicans  have  been  so  vicious  and  so  vile  that  they  have 
made  even  Democrats  ashamed.  That  they  have  been  a 
power  in  the  recent  campaign  can  not  be  denied — but  it  was 
a  power  that  worked  the  reverse  way.  They  made  thou- 
sands of  votes  for  the  Republicans  by  their  ruffianly 
methods.  San  Francisco  generally  goes  Democratic,  but 
under  the  influence  of  the  Examimr  she  went  for  Mc- 
Kinley. Mr.  Hearst  came  out  of  the  West  to  regenerate 
New  York  and  instill  into  her  pure  Democracy  and  free 
silverism.  New  York  always  goes  sweepingly  Democratic, 
but  under  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hearst's  Democratic  teach- 
ings and  new  journalistic  methods,  she  went  sweepingly 
Republican.  If  Mr.  Hearst  wants  to  be  a  power 
nalism,  we  advise  him  to  change  his  methods. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  9,  1896. 


A    WAIF    OF    THE    PLAINS. 


How  Hortoo's  Papoose  Played  Havoc  with  Hearts  at  an  Army  Post. 


For  days  and  weeks  those  of  us  who  had  not  flown  to  the 
safety  of  the  towns  and  the  larger  camps  had  watched  for 
the  coming  of  the  Apaches,  who  had  been  raiding  the  out- 
lying ranchos  and  the  smaller  mining-camps  by  flying  forays 
of  small  parties  not  known  to  be  absent  from  their  reserva- 
tion. We  had  grown  tired  of  standing  guard  and  spoiling 
our  winter  holidays  and  our  eyesight  looking  in  the  darkness 
for  the  attack  that  did  not  come — although  the  most  recent 
"  tenderfoot "  knew  that  it  was  more  than  likely  to  come  at 
the  most  unexpected  time — when  there  came  a  courier  from 
Silver  City  to  tell  us  that  our  camp  was  billed  for  the  next 
engagement. 

It  came  upon  his  arrival — or  very  nearly  so.  This  courier, 
who  was  a  cowboy  from  the  "  S-bar,"  thirty  miles  north  of 
us,  had  hardly  gone  to  his  supper  when  the  trouble  arrived. 

Within  an  hour  it  seemed  as  tnough  millions  of  howling, 
sharp-shooting,  government-fed  loafers  had  surrounded  the 
camp,  and  every  man  who  could  handle  a  rifle  was  needed. 

Driven  back  from  the  surrounding  hills  to  the  confines  of 
the  camp  proper — driven,  by  sheer  force  of  numbers,  back, 
back,  into  our  very  cabins,  where  the  women  and  children 
were — bullet  after  bullet  sent  after  an  unseen  enemy  who  lay 
behind  the  rocks — then 

There  came  a  bugle-call,  of  which  we  knew  not  the  tech- 
nical meaning.  But  we  did  know  that  troops  from  Fort 
Bayard  had  come  to  our  rescue,  and  that  we  and  ours  were 
saved. 

The  troopers,  used  to  this  kind  of  work,  had  dismounted 
and  had  surrounded  the  redskins  ;  and  when  some  of  the 
latter  made  a  break  through  the  lines,  they  were  followed  by 
a  number  of  soldiers,  among  whom,  not  leading,  but  anx- 
ious to  be  "in  the  thick  of  it,"  was  Lieutenant  John  Marcus 
Horton,  late  of  West  Point,  who  found  himself  unable  to 
brandish  a  sword  and  shout  "  Follow  me  !  "  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  but  who  sprinted  admirably,  nevertheless. 

Lieutenant  Horton  never  knew  what  did  happen  that 
night,  not  exactly.  He  remembered  only  that  when  the 
trouble  was  all  over  in  this,  his  first  engagement,  he  was 
the  possessor  of  a  shattered  arm,  a  broken  rib  or  two,  a 
cut  head,  and  a  small,  blonde  prisoner,  whom  he  had  cap- 
tured at  the  point  of  the  sword  when  the  troopers  found 
the  obscure  canon  in  which  the  Indians,  who  had  evidently 
proposed  to  emigrate  to  Mexico,  despite  the  season,  had 
concealed  their  families. 

Horton's  prisoner  came  along  with  surprising  willingness. 
Her  complexion  was  tanned  by  the  sun  and  winds  almost 
as  dark  as  that  of  any  Apache  ;  but  the  same  influences 
had  served  only  to  bleach  her  naturally  light  hair  to  an  un- 
mistakably tow-and-molasses-taffy  color  or  two.  She  must 
have  retained  some  recollection  of  her  Scandinavian  parents, 
else  she  had  not  come  along  with  Mr.  Horton  so  willingly, 
for  she  had  a  temper,  as  was  presently  discovered  by  sev- 
eral persons.  Yet  she  could  not,  or  would  not,  speak  a 
word  aside  from  the  Apache  dialect,  and  we  could  learn 
nothing,  through  the  interpreters,  of  her  origin  or  as  to  the 
time  she  had  lived  among  the  Iodians. 

It    was   not    embarrassing,    merely ;    it   was    distressing,  j 
really,  to  all  of  us,  the  question  of  what  we  should  do   with 
this  waif.     Those  of  Apache  parentage  we  could  and  would 
return  to  the  reservation.     But  this  one 

The  women  had  talked  it  over,  with   doubtful  shakes  of  I 
the   head,  when  John    Marcus   Horton,  wilh  more  apparent 
bravery  than   he  ever  showed   as  a  "  plebe,"  a  cadet-officer, 
or  in  actual  fighting  service,  strode  modestly  into  the  breach. 

"  I'll  attend  to  her  case,"  he  said.  Then,  seeing  that  the 
eyes  of  the  assembled  mothers  of  the  community  were  upon 
him,  he  blushed,  but  continued,  firmly  :  u  My  people  will  see 
to  it  that  she  lacks  nothing  in  the  way  of  education  or  train- 
ing. Why  not  send  her  to  my  mother  in  Ohio  ?  and  I  will 
attend  to  the  expenses  of  her  chaperonage." 

That  was  the  end  of  Olga  for  the  time.  Five  years  after- 
ward she  came  back  to  us,  and  her  re-advent  was  the  undo- 
ing of  many  susceptibles. 

Meanwhile,  there  had  been  changes  while  Olga  was  at 
school.  John  Horton  was  no  longer  in  the  army,  an  uncle 
of  his  having  died  and  left  him  his  interest  in  several  valu- 
able mining  properties,  the  sole  condition  being  that  he  re- 
sign his  commission  as  a  titled  defender  of  his  country  ; 
and  Horton,  it  is  needless  to  slate,  exchanged  his  chances 
for  glory  for  this  very  substantial  consideration  with  all  the 
alacrity  that  army  regulations  would  permit,  thereby  be- 
coming "Colonel"  Horton,  by  brevet  of  his  admiring  and 
envious  fellow-citizens. 

That  was  three  years  back,  and  twice  during  that  time  he 
had  been  in  Ohio  to  visit  his  people,  only  to  return  with  glow- 
ing accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  Olga  was  getting  on 
with  her  music,  her  other  studies,  and  the  ways  of  polite 
society.  After  each  of  these  trips,  it  was  "  Olga  this"  and 
"  Olga  that,"  until  we  were  tired  of  hearing  of  his  little 
"  Norwegian  Apache,"  as  one  of  the  boys  ungallantly  dubbed 
her  one  time  when  Horton  was  not  present.  Had  Horton 
been  anything  but  a  good  fellow  (and  a  wealthy  man)  he 
might  have  been  "  called  down "  scores  of  times  by  the 
bored  ones.  As  it  was,  however,  we  listened  to  him  with 
what  was  intended  to  be  an  interested  expression,  drank  his 
wines,  borrowed  his  money,  and  hoped  we  might  never  be- 
hold Olga  in  the  flesh. 

But  when,  after  his  third  visit  East,  Horton  returned  to 
Silver  City,  bringing  with  him  his  mother  and  the  little 
"  Norwegian  Apache,"  what  a  change  of  heart  and  a  surren- 
der of  hearts  !  Instead  of  an  angular,  awkward  young  per- 
son, possessed  of  points  that  might  make  her,  when  devel- 
oped, a  beauty  of  the  "lily"  type,  behold  a  petite  young 
woman,  with  a  wealth  of  pale-golden  hair,  beautiful  eyes 
ar  \  teeth,  complexion  of  roses  and  cream,  and  a  decidedly 
vigorous  constitution  which  called  for  lots  of  horseback- 
riding  and  other  outdoor  exercises. 

Of  course  Horton  was  persona  grata  at  the  post,  having 


been  stationed  there  during  the  major  portion  of  his  brief 
term  of  service  as  a  lieutenant ;  wherefore  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  garrison  strove  to  outvie  each  other  in 
their  attentions  to  his  beautiful  little  protegee,  suffering  them- 
selves, on  her  account,  to  listen  to  his  mother's  long  disser- 
tations on  pedigrees,  especially  that  of  the  Hortons.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  female  contingent  of  garrison  society 
does  its  best  to  discourage  "  outsiders,"  as  being  likely  to 
prevent  the  capture,  in  due  form,  of  what  it  considers  its 
own  legitimate  prey.  But  in  this  instance  it  was  different — 
for  wasn't  it  possible  that  this  merry  young  stranger  might 
captivate  and  marry  some  penniless  subaltern,  thereby  leav- 
ing the  field  open  for  some  spinster  sister  to  ensnare  the 
very  eligible  and  decidedly  wealthy  Horton  ? 

Decidedly  so  ;  and  upon  this  basis  the  campaign  went  on, 
much  to  the  evident  amusement  of  Olga,  who,  with  worn- 
anly  intuition  and  a  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  women  far 
beyond  her  years,  put  two  and  two  together  and  told  Hor- 
ton it  was  all  very  funny.  "  Fancy  those  army  frumps, 
Jack,  being  jealous  of  me — poor  me!  Jack"  (this  with 
mock  solemnity),  "  are  you  in  love  with  me  ?  " 

"  Olga,  I  wish  you  would  not  talk  in  that  frivolous  man- 
ner. It  isn't  like  you — and  you  should  have  enough  consid- 
eration for  me  to  believe  those  people  sincere  in  their  atten- 
tions." And  Horton  turned  away  with  a  pained  look,  but 
Olga's  arms  were  around  his  neck,  and  her  face  was  close 
to  his,  as,  with  wet  eyes,  she  whispered  : 

"Jack,  dear,  have  I  hurt  you?" 

Never  before  had  John  Horton  been  so  tempted.  Should 
he  now  tell  her  what  for  two  years  had  been  in  his  heart  of 
hearts,  unknown  to  any  one,  despite  his  loquacious  enthusi- 
asm concerning  her  ?  Or  should  he  take  advantage  of  her 
dependent  position  and  her  eighteen  years,  or  thereabouts, 
and  confess  himself? 

It  was  but  a  momentary  struggle,  then  Horton  was  him- 
self again — a  mute  worshiper  of  the  goddess  he  himself  had 
created — or  found  and  developed. 

"  Yes,  you  have,  dear.  Please  don't  speak  of  my  friends 
again  in  that  way,"  he  said,  disengaging  her  arms. 

Olga's  mouth  drooped,  and  there  was  a  piteous  look  in 
her  eyes  as  she  replied  : 

"I  won't,  John."  Then,  with  a  sudden  kiss,  she  walked 
away  as  though  she  intended  to  go  to  her  room  for  a  big, 
feminine  cry  ;  but  she  didn't.  A  half-hour  later  found  her 
at  the  piano  trying  to  warble  a  Mexican  song  while  she 
fondled  the  cat  with  one  hand  and  picked  out  the  accompani- 
ment with  the  other. 

Horton  stood  in  the  gallery  for  some  seconds,  her  part- 
ing kiss  burning  upon  his  cheek,  her  pathetic  face  as  she 
lelt  him  still  before  his  mind's  eye. 

"  I'm  an  old  brute  !  "  he  told  himself.  "  A  man  of  my 
age"  (he  was  twenty -eight)  "talking  to  a  buoyant,  irre- 
pressible child  in  that  manner,  merely  because  I  am  sup- 
posed to  be  her  guardian  !  Jack,  you  old  scoundrel,  you 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  yourself  I  " 

If  there  was  a  male  person  in  south-western  New  Mexico 
who  did  not  fall  down  and  worship  that  "  little  Norwegian- 
Apache,"  he  failed,  probably  through  fear,  to  declare  himself  ; 
but,  of  all  the  love-stricken  young  idiots  that  ever  com- 
manded a  first  platoon  (with  credit)  in  times  of  peace  and 
jn  times  of  war,  and  fell  ignobly  before  the  initial  onslaught 
of  the  little  fellow  with  the  arrows  of  love,  Mr.  Danby,  of 
the  Nth,  was  the  bell-mule. 

Wilh  him  Olga's  affair  was  serious — to  the  young  lieu- 
tenant. .  He  all  but  neglected  his  duties  to  be  at  her  side 
when  she  and  Mrs.  Horton  were  stopping  at  the  post ;  and, 
even  in  his  infatuation,  almost  compromised  her  by  falling 
in  with  one  of  her  mad  fancies,  one  day  when  he  had  ob- 
tained leave  of  absence,  and  riding  with  her  unchaperoned 
to  Lordsburg  and  back,  returning  at  dead  of  night. 

For  this  Horton  took  both  of  them  seriously  to  task,  as 
soon  as  he  learned  of  the  affair,  as  he  did  the  evening  fol- 
lowing through  his  shocked  and  distressed  mother,  who 
rode  into  town  in  an  army  ambulance  in  order  to  tell  him. 

To  Danby,  whom  he  found  in  his  bachelor's  quarters,  he 
said,  in  his  lowest,  quietest  tones  : 

"  Dan,  if  it  were  almost  any  one  but  you,  if  I  didn't 
know  you  for  a  gentleman,  I'd  punch  your  head  and  call 
you  out  beside.     But  for  Olga's  sake " 

"Perhaps  you  couldn't  punch  my  head,  Jack,"  interrupted 
his  friend,  calmly,  "not  if  I  were  present.  But  let's  say 
nothing  more,  and — it  shan't  happen  again.  You  don't 
know  how  sorry  I  am.  I  suppose  she'll  never  speak  to  me 
again,  after  all  this,"  he  concluded,  sadly. 

But  she  did,  and  she  also  officiated  as  pall-bearer  at  the 
funeral  of  his  hopes,  a  week  or  two  later,  when  he  proposed 
to  her  at  a  picnic  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  garrison  in 
honor  of  Olga's  departure  from  the  fort.  She  was  kind 
enough  to  him,  and  all  that,  but  Danby  took  it  rather 
hard,  and  swore  he'd  resign  his  commission,  retire  to  the 
mountains,  and  adopt  hermitage  as  a  profession.  Instead, 
however,  he  exchanged  to  a  Northern  post,  fell  in  love  again, 
and  married  his  colonel's  wife's  sister,  who  was  plain,  but 
who  had  money  enough  to  disguise  the  fact  somewhat. 

Fielding  comes  next.  He  was  a  leading  light  of  the  local 
bar  at  one  of  the  larger  Arizona  towns,  and  attended  to  a 
good  deal  of  business  for  Horton,  who  was  interested  in 
copper  over  there.  He  came  to  Silver  City  to  consult  with 
his  client,  met  the  "papoose,"  and  a  heart  theretofore  con- 
sidered impregnable  capitulated  at  first  glance,  and  Fielding 
was  lost.  He  neglected  his  other  suits  to  attend  to  this  one 
to  such  a  degree  that  it  hurt  his  practice,  and  in  the  end  he 
met  the  same  fate  at  the  charmer's  bands  as  had  poor  Danby 
— with  a  difference.  Miss  Olga  told  him  that  if  he  remained 
of  the  same  mind  until  the  following  year,  he  might  propose 
again,  and  she  "might"  then  consider  the  matter.  Mean- 
while, if  Mrs.  Horton  did  not  object,  he  might  write  to  her 
at  school,  but  she  would  not  answer  his  letters. 

Poor  Fielding  was  utterly  cast  down,  not  even  the  permis- 
sion to  write  affording  him  any  hope,  and  all  that  kept  him 
from  suicide  was  an  earnest  request  from  Horton  neither  to 
make  an  ass  of  himself  nor  to  die  on  the  premises  ;  after 
which  that  severe  guardian  lectured  his  ward  quite  harshly 


for  her  flirtatious  ways,  especially  when  her  arts  were  prac- 
ticed upon  his  own  personal  friends. 

"  But  I  don't  mean  to,  Jack  ;  really  I  don't.  What  makes 
them  act  so  ?     /  can't  help  it,"  sobbed  the  culprit. 

"  Yes,  you  can,"  said  her  mentor,  severely,  adding,  men- 
tally, "  but  they  can't." 

He  looked  out  of  the  window  a  moment,  then  turned  to 
her  and,  in  a  strained  voice,  said  : 

" '  Papoose,'  I  think  it  best  you  and  mother  should  cur- 
tail your  visit  and  go  back  to  Ohio  as  soon  as  you  can  pack 
up.  I'll  speak  to  mother  about  it  to-night,  and — well,  I'll 
see  you  at  Christmas,  anyway." 

There  was  a  quiet  sob  from  the  sofa  which  gave  Horton 
suicidal  feelings,  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have 
gone  to  comfort  the  weeper,  but  just  then  he  heard  his 
mother's  step  on  the  walk,  and  when  she  entered,  Olga  had 
fled  to  the  privacy  of  her  room. 

Two  days  later  there  was  an  aching  void  in  Silver  City 
social  circles,  caused  ljy  the  exodus  of  Mrs.  Horton  and  her 
ward.  Many  there  were  who  wondered  at  their  early  de- 
parture, but  nobody  asked  any  questions.  John  Horton 
was  vastly  approachable  up  to  a  certain  limit.  This  limit 
was  arrived  at  when  curiosity's  interrogations  involved  his 
ward  or  his  business. 


Over  a  year  later,  Horton  wrote  his  ward  a  letter  some- 
what to  the  following  effect  : 

"  There  has  been  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing.  I  suppose  you  do 
your  flirting  now  with  the  callow  sophomores  and  the  hitherto  sedate 
and  dignified  professors,  for  want  of  better  material.  Now,  Olga,  this 
must  stop.  Here  is  Jim  Fielding,  one  of  the  best,  brightest,  brain- 
iest fellows  in  the  world,  going  to  the  dogs  on  your  account.  ...  I 
want  you  to  be  serious  and  think  things  over,  and  when  you  come 
down  here  this  time,  do  give  Jim  a  chance." 

Olga  came,  on  schedule  time,  along  with  Mrs.  Horton, 
and  it  was  very  shortly  after  her  arrival — not  more  than  two 
days — that  Fielding  again  declared  himself. 

But  it  was  a  different  Olga  to  whom  he  spoke  this  time.  It 
was  a  girl  with  the  same  old  ways,  the  same  odd  fancies,  but 
yet  a  girl  who  could  understand  and  appreciate  his  feelings, 
and  pity  him  with  her  whole  heart  without  making  her  pity 
obnoxious.  She  had  known,  she  said,  that  this  was  coming, 
and  had  dreaded  yet  hoped  for  this  talk  on  the  gallery  ;  but 
she  did  not  tell  him  of  her  stormy  interview  with  John 
Horton  that  afternoon,  when  that  ogre  had  told  her  she 
must  accord  Fielding  a  hearing,  or — or — there  would  be  in- 
definite trouble. 

"Will  you  shake  hands  with  me,  Mr.  Fielding?"  the  girl 
asked  tremulously,  when  she  had  finished  telling  him  how 
she  had  long  thought  it  over  and  found  she  could  not  love 
him.  "  I  suppose  it's  useless  to  say  I'm  sorry,  although  I 
hope  you  know  I  am,  so " 

"  I  ktww  you  are,  Miss  Horton.  I  believe  in  your 
sympathy  and  your  kindness  of  heart  as  thoroughly  as  I  be- 
lieve in  human  existence.  And  I  believe  in  myself  enough," 
he  went  on,  more  firmly,  "  to  think  that  I  might  be  the  suc- 
cessful one  were  it  not  for  another — some  one.  Good- 
night.    God  bless  you  both." 

They  shook  hands  as  two  ordinary  acquaintances  might 
have  done,  and  Olga  disappeared  through  the  hall  and  up 
the  stairs. 

That  very  day  Horton  had  made  himself  practically  cer- 
tain that  the  future  of  his  giddy  ward  was  assured — that, 
true  to  his  behests  and  the  promptings  of  a  conscience  he 
had  done  everything  to  make  worldly,  Olga  would  engage 
herself  to  Jim  Fielding.  Then,  after  all  his  guests  had 
gone  to  bed,  and  he  was  left  alone  in  his  library,  this  great, 
big  ex-soldier,  thinking  it  was  all  over,  and  that  he  was  for- 
saken, leaned  his  head  on  the  table  and  cried  like  a  baby. 

He  was  a  baby,  too.  For  presently  some  one  entered 
the  room  quietly,  and,  kneeling  beside  him,  said  : 

"  Tell  me,  Jacky.     Tell  your  mother." 

Some  women  are  jealous  of  their  son's  loves.  Jack's 
mother  was  not  one  of  these,  no  matter  what  her  other 
faults. 

"  You  can't  direct  a  woman's  affections,  darling,  any  more 
than  you  can  direct  the  tides  or  the  winds.  And — you  have 
done  a  great  deal,  it  seems  to  me,  for  Mr.  Fielding  in  this 
case." 


There  must  have  been  at  least  twenty  guests  at  Horton's 
house  to  celebrate  the  home-coming,  and  these  had  pro- 
gressed through  nearly  every  course  when  one  of  the  girls, 
who  sat  opposite  Olga,  remarked,  suddenly  : 

"Why,  Olga  Horton!  Where's  your  pretty  solitaire? 
The  last  time  I  saw  it " 

Olga  flushed,  then  paled,  as  she  rose,  trembling,  and 
showed  the  solitaire  (a  gift  from  Mrs.  Horton  from  among 
the  family  heirlooms)  on  the  third  finger  of  her  left  hand. 

"It's  just  changed  hands,  that's  all,"  she  said,  trying  to 
speak  brightly,  "  because  Jack  and  I  are  to  be  married  next 
summer."  Then  she  smiled  on  them  all  and  was  gone,  and 
presently  Jack,  utterly  bewildered,  but  entirely  happy,  found 
ber  in  the  garden,  crying. 

"  Sweetheart " 

"  Go  away  !     I  hate  you  !     I " 

"Another  lie,"  commented  Jack,  judicially  but  exultantly. 
"  However,  you're  forgiven,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  in 
which  it  was  told.  But,  here,  Sapphira,  how  are  we  to  ex- 
plain things?" 

"  Why,  just  go  and  tell  them  that  you're  an  old  slow-poke 
and  a  duffer,  and  that  I'm  a  silly  school-girl,  but  that  what  I 
say  'goes' — and,  Jack,  it's  just  seven  years  ago  this  time 
that  you  found  me,  and  it's  leap-year,  too  ;  and,  Jack,  you're 
not  cross,  are  you  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  am,"  he  replied,  between  kisses.  But  he 
did  not  say  it  with  any  measure  of  solemnity. 

Lester  Ketchum. 

San  Francisco,  October,  1896. 


The   Earl  of  Winchelsea  has  started  in   business   as  a 
butter  man  and  general  provision  merchant  in  London. 


NOVEMEEK    9,   1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    NOVELIST    IN    COURT. 

In  his  Hunt  for  "Material,"  he  Becomes  Material  himself — Seek- 
ing "Tenderloin  Types"  for  Story-Writing — The  Mis- 
haps of  a  Realistic  Novelist. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  New  York  Sunday  Journal 
there  appeared  a  long  article  describing  "  Life  in  the  Ten- 
derloin," written  by  Stephen  Crane.  It  was  apparently 
"after  the  fact,"  as  it  was  obviously  intended  as  an  excuse 
for  his  appearance  at  a  trial  before  the  New  York  police 
commissioners  a  fortnight  ago. 

Stephen  Crane,  although  quite  a  young  man,  has  acquired 
a  certain  reputation  as  a  novelist.  About  a  year  and  a  half 
ago  he  wrote  a  book  called  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage," 
which  attracted  little  attention  in  America.  It  was  a  romance 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  it  contained  some  descriptions  of 
battles  which  amazed  the  most  battle-scarred  veterans.  Such 
was  the  extraordinary  nature  of  these  descriptions  that  some 
of  the  veterans  investigated  the  matter  in  order  to  find  out 
where  Mr.  Crane  had  acquired  his  knowledge  of  these  extra- 
ordinary scenes.  When  they  found  that  he  had  been  born 
since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  and  never  had  seen  any 
battle  at  all,  their  wonder  at  his  curious  style  disappeared. 
One  of  them — whose  name  escapes  me  for  the  moment — 
wrote  to  the  Chicago  Dial  concerning  Crane's  book,  and 
pointed  out  the  numerous  absurdities  which  it  contained, 
incidentally  its  curious  grammar.  This  was  about  all  the 
notice  that  was  then  taken  of  Mr.  Crane  in  the  United  States. 

But  he  speedily  was  "  discovered  "  in  England.  They  are 
always  discovering  things  in  England  about  America. 
They  are  always  finding  mute,  inglorious  Miltons  whom 
America  has  snubbed,  and  village  Hampdens  of  whose  ex- 
istence America  is  blissfully  unaware.  England  discovered 
Mr.  Crane.  Journals  like  the  Saturday  Review  and  other 
dull  and  dignified  literary  weeklies  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Crane  was  one  of  the  coming  men.  The  lesser  sheets, 
like  Vanity  Fair  and  other  pseudo-literary  organs,  said 
frankly  that  Mr.  Crane  was  not  the  coming  man  but  that  he 
had  already  arrived.  Such  is  the  intense  respect  enter- 
tained for  Great  Britain  and  British  opinion  by  America 
and  the  American  literary  organs  that  all  the  critics  here  at 
once  made  haste  to  revise  their  judgment  of  Mr.  Crane,  and 
he  began  to  have  a  slight  boom,  a  reflex  boom,  an  anglo- 
maniacal  boom,  as  it  were.  But  this. boom  was  confined 
purely  to  the  pages  of  the  papers,  and  did  not  extend  to  the 
populace.  Out  of  the  seventy  million  people  in  the  United 
States*  I  question  whether  half  a  million  ever  heard  of  Mr. 
Crane. 

But  Mr.  Crane  has  just  done  something  which  will  prob- 
ably make  him  known  to  more  readers  than  the  reading  of 
his  books.  A  trial  took  place  the  other  day  before  the 
police  commissioners  of  New  York.  A  young  woman — 
one  Dora  Clark  —  brought  charges  against  Policeman 
Charles  Becker,  whom  she  accused  of  causelessly  arrest- 
ing her  one  night  white  she  was  in  the  company  of  the 
young  novelist.  The  case  was  presided  over  by  Police  Com- 
missioner Fred  Grant,  son  of  General  U.  S.  Grant. 

The  case  of  Dora  Clark  and  Policeman  Becker  was  set 
for  three  in  the  afternoon.  Crane  appeared  at  that  hour, 
but  there  were  a  number  of  cases  ahead  of  this  one,  and 
clouds  of  witnesses,  so  Crane  was  told  first  that  he  would 
be  needed  at  four,  then  at  half-past  five,  and  then  at  seven. 
But  when  seven  o'clock  arrived  the  case  had  not  yet  been 
reached,  and  Mr.  Crane,  who  had  an  engagement  to  dinner, 
as  he  told  the  sympathizing  reporters,  sent  off  a  telegram 
(presumably  to  Murray  Hill),  and  then  dined  modestly  on 
ham  sandwiches  and  beer. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  before  the  case  of  Dora  Clark  and 
Officer  Becker  was  called.  In  the  meantime,  the  horde  of 
policemen,  cabmen,  waiters,  women  of  the  street,  and  police- 
court  hangers-on  were  alternately  banished  from  the  room 
and  re-admitled  as  case  after  case  was  called,  the  commis- 
sioners fearing  that  among  the  crowd  might  be  witnesses, 
and  their  experience  has  taught  them  that  it  is  just  as  well 
that  the  witnesses  should  not  hear  each  other's  testimony. 
With  this  herd  young  Crane  was  periodically  banished  and 
as  periodically  returned. 

When  the  case  of  Dora  Clark  and  Becker  came  up,  three 
officers — Conway,  Rosenberg,  and  Becker — swore  that  she 
was  a  nymph  of  the  pave,  and  that  they  had  seen  her,  on 
this  particular  evening,  importuning  men  upon  the  street. 
Dora  Clark  swore  that  there  was  not  a  man  on  the  block 
on  Twenty-Third  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth  Avenues 
when  she  was  arrested.  Two  cabmen  corroborated  her  tes- 
timony. Another  woman  of  the  streets — a  "  friend  "  of 
hers — had  come  to  corroborate  her  testimony ;  but  after 
she  had  a  conversation  with  the  captain  of  police,  she  swore 
the  other  way  when  on  the  stand,  to  the  amazement  and  in- 
dignation of  Dora  Clark  and  Stephen  Crane. 

It  was  then  that  Stephen  Crane  was  called.  He  testified 
in  favor  of  the  woman.  Crane  is  a  young  man,  being  only 
twenty-four,  and  not  of  particularly  prepossessing  appear- 
ance. He  is  thin,  pale,  with  a  weak  mustache,  a  prominent 
nose,  large,  irregular,  teeth,  straight  hair,  and  generally  a 
rather  unprepossessing  face.  He  looked  ill  at  ease,  but 
considering  that  all  the  raddled  and  bleach-haired  women 
present  were  sneering  at  him,  and  that  all  the  cab-drivers, 
waiters,  police-court  hangers-on,  and  others  were  jeering  at 
him,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  looked  ill  at  ease. 

Crane  told  his  story,  however,  and  then  bad  a  most  un- 
pleasant time  under  the  searching  questions  of  the  police 
officer's  attorney.  He  said  that  he  had  gone  to  the  Broad- 
way Garden  on  the  night  in  question,  "  in  search  of  Tender- 
loin types  for  story-writing."  There  he  was  introduced  to 
Dora  Clark,  and  two  other  women  were  introduced  to  him 
by  her.  He  left  the  Broadway  Garden  with  the  three 
women  between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  he 
crossed  to  the  east  side  of  the  street  with  one  of  the  women 
to  put  her  on  a  cable-car.  When  he  crossed  back,  he  found 
Officer  Becker  holding  Dora  Clark  with  one  hand  and  her 
female  companion  with   the  other.     Crane  demanded   the 


meaning  of  the  arrest,  and  Officer  Becker  replied  that  the 
women  were  "soliciting."  Upon  this  Crane  declared: 
"This  woman  is  my  wife.  It  is  an  outrage."  None  the 
less,  Becker  took  Dora  Clark  to  the  station-house.  Crane 
went  to  the  Jefferson  Market  Police  Court  the  next  morning, 
and  testified  to  the  occurrences  of  the  night,  and  Magistrate 
Cornell  discharged  Dora  Clark. 

It  was  then  that  the  woman  determined  to  revenge  herself 
on  the  police  officer.  She  preferred  charges  against  him 
before  the  police  commissioners.  This  was  the  trial  at  which 
Crane  had  such  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour.  Attorney  Grant, 
who  was  defending  Becker,  cross-examined  Crane  severely. 
Under  his  pitiless  questioning  it  developed  that  Crane  had 
an  opium  outfit  in  his  rooms.  He  said  it  was  "only  bric-a- 
brac,"  but  the  attorney  left  the  impression  on  the  minds  of 
the  commissioners  that  Crane  was  an  opium-smoker.  Lawyer 
Grant  went  on,  and  under  his  merciless  cross-questioning 
Crane  was  forced  to  avow  that  he  lived  in  a  certain  house  on 
Twenty-Second  Street,  and  that  his  life  was  by  no  means 
like  that  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard.  It  was  rather  a  severe 
trial  for  Mr.  Crane  to  testify  as  frankly  as  he  did  concerning 
his  life,  but  he  took  his  medicine.  He  stated,  however,  that 
he  was  living  in  the  Tenderloin  for  the  purpose  of  "study- 
ing types,"  in  order  to  use  them  in  the  production  of  literary 
matter.  At  this  a  quiet  smile  ran  over  the  faces  of  the  com- 
missioners, which  developed  into  a  chuckle  among  the  police 
officers,  and  a  modified  "ha-ha"  among  the  raddled  women, 
the  hack-drivers,  and  the  police-court  hangers-on. 

A  curious  phase  of  the  trial  was  the  fact  that  the  women 
were  such  utterly  disloyal  creatures  one  to  another.  I  have 
already  spoken  of  the  woman  who  came  to  swear  on  behalf 
ol  Dora  Clark  and  turned  around  and  swore  the  other 
way.  Half  a  dozen  other  women,  one  of  them  known  as 
"  Big  Chicago  May,"  also  swore  against  the  Clark  woman. 
"Big  May"  wears  diamonds  as  large  as  marbles,  and  is 
well  known  in  the  Tenderloin.  She  not  only  swore  against 
Dora  Clark,  but  she  also  swore  that  Dora  Clark  offered 
her  twenty-five  dollars  if  she  would  swear  falsely  against 
Becker.  Before  this  extraordinary  tangle  of  testimony  the 
unfortunate  commissioners  were  speechless.  However, 
they  are  not  unused  to  the  Tenderloin  women.  Their  repu- 
tation for  veracity  is  of  the  very  lowest  description.  There 
were  two  sisters  among  the  Tenderloin  women  who  also 
swore  against  Dora  Clark,  and  generally  the  women  of  the 
Tenderloin  did  their  best  to  "  down  "  her. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  trial  was 
finished,  as  Commissioner  Grant  determined  to  get  rid  of  k 
at  one  sitting.  The  unfortunate  Crane  was  thus  in  attend- 
ance from  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  He  had  certainly  stood  by  the  woman, 
however  mixed  his  motives  may  have  been,  and  had  testi- 
fied in  her  favor.  In  return  he  got  a  most  awful  hauling 
over  the  coals,  was  obliged  to  expose  a  life  that  was  scarcely 
fitted  for  the  light  of  day,  was  accused  by  the  counsel  for 
the  police  officer  of  being  an  opium  fiend,  and  more  than 
half  accused  of  being  a  dependent  upon  the  woman  whom 
he  had  assisted.  It  will  scarcely  be  believed  that  after  all 
this  Mr.  Crane  should  seek  notoriety,  but  he  came  briskly 
to  the  front  a  few  days  afterward  with  a  long  article  in  the 
New  York  Journal  upon  "Life  in  the  Tenderloin." 

Mr.  Crane  may  not  have  great  talent,  but  he  certainly 
has  great  nerve.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  October  25,  1896. 


The  following  conclusion  is  reached  by  Dr.  Grifing  and 
Mr.  Franz  in  a  recent  investigation  on  the  legibility  of  the 
letters  used  in  printing.  To  quote  a  notice  in  Science  : 
"The  authors  investigate  the  size  and  style  of  type,  the 
color  and  quality  of  paper,  and  the  illumination.  Type 
should  not  be  less  than  1.5  millimetres  [.06  inch]  in  height  ; 
it  should  be  leaded,  and  the  illumination  of  the  printed 
page  should  not  be  less  than  100  candlemetres  [the  light 
given  by  100  candles  at  the  distance  of  a  yard].  Yet  most 
school-books  are  printed  in  small  type,  without  leads,  on 
poor  or  glazed  paper,  and  the  illumination  in  many  school- 
rooms is  less  than  two  candlemetres.  .  .  .  The  relative 
legibility  of  the  small  letters  [is]  in  the  following  order  : 
dkmqhbp  wuljtv  z  r  ofn  axy  e  igcs.  Thus 
some  of  the  letters  most  frequently  used  are  among  the 
most  illegible.  The  letters  used  in  printing  were  developed 
from  those  used  in  writing,  and  these  were  evolved  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  convenience  of  the  writer,  not  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  reader.  Now  that  we  write  chiefly  with  the 
printing-press,  it  is  absurd  to  retain  symbols  whose  legibility 
would  be  greatly  improved  by  a  slight  modification." 


It  is  not  too  late  (says  the  Nation)  to  turn  back,  for  pure 
enjoyment,  to  the  issue  of  the  London  Telegraph  for 
August  31st.  A  city  magistrate  had  the  day  before  dis- 
charged a  prisoner  charged  with  a  statutory  offense,  under  a 
recent  act,  upon  finding  by  the  dictionary  that  the  word 
used  in  the  law  did  not  cover  the  case.  "  Webster,"  com- 
ments the  Telegraphy  "when  a  lawyer,  'got  off'  many  de- 
fendants in  his  day,  and  his  dictionary  still  continues  the 
good  work."  There  are  many  anecdotes  which  embalm 
this  British  confusion  of  the  statesman  and  the  lexicogra- 
pher, but  perhaps  few  to  which  a  definite  date  can  be  given, 
as  above. 

Lieutenant  Wise's  experiments  in  kite-flying  from  Govern- 
or's Island  in  New  York  harbor  are  watched  with  great  in- 
terest by  the  War  Department.  Dummy  soldiers  weighing 
two  hundred  pounds  have  been  flown  successfully  on  the  tail 
of  the  aeroplanes,  and  it  is  expected  that  very  shortly  a  live 
"meat"  soldier  will  be  sent  up  to  reconnoitre  the  outer 
harbor. 


"  If  I  live  out  this  bit  at  Joliet,"  said  a  notorious  burglar 
recently,  "  I  will  astonish  the  boys.  I  can  cut  through 
almost  any  safe  in  Chicago  inside  of  two  hours  with  elec- 
tricity, and  without  making  noise  enough  to  awaken  a  cat. 
I  got  that  pointer  from  the  electrical  display  at  the  Fair,*and 
I've  been  working  it  ever  since." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Ex-Postmaster-General  John  Wanamaker  has  been  re- 
elected president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Sabbath  School  Asso- 
ciation. 

Dr.  Mannington  Caffyn,  whose  books  were  advertised  as 
being  "by  the  husband  of  the  author  of  'The  Yellow 
Aster,'  "  died  recently  in  England. 

George  Vanderbilt,  who  recently  returned  from  Europe, 
has  mastered  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Latin,  and  German, 
and  has  made  much  progress  in  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit. 

Justice  Stephen  J.  Field,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  completed  his  eightieth  year  on  November 
4th.  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  to  his  present  position 
thirty-one  years  ago. 

Lady  Francis  Pelham-Clinton  Beresford-Hope,  once  May 
Yohe,  is  said  to  be  taking  vigorous  and  effective  measures 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  tenants  on  an  estate  in 
Ireland  of  which  she  is  now  the  owner. 

The  late  ex-Speaker  Crisp  was  born  in  England,  though 
of  American  parents.  They  were  actors,  and  were  playing 
in  Sheffield  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  His  brothers  and  sis- 
ters also  went  on  the  stage,  and  one  brother  perished  in  the 
Brooklyn  Theatre  fire  five  years  ago. 

Prince  Mirko  of  Montenegro,  the  second  son  of  Prince 
Nicholas,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  has  written 
two  quartets  for  string  instruments,  and  is  at  work  on  a 
light  opera,  which  will  be  brought  out  at  the  Cettinje  Opera 
House  during  the  bicentenary  festival. 

The  late  William  Morris  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and 
this,  with  his  great  faculty  of  observation,  gave  him  an  un- 
rivaled store-house  on  which  to  draw  for  his  artistic  work. 
He  could  describe  the  details  of  a  particular  page  of  a  manu- 
script which  he  had  not  seen  for  thirty  years. 

The  famous  singing-teacher,  Mme.  Marchesi,  regards  the 
attitude  assumed  in  cycling  as  injurious  to  the  chest  and 
lungs,  and  the  rapid  progression  through  the  air  as  detri- 
mental to  the  vocal  chords.  Mme.  Marchesi  forbids  her 
pupils  to  cycle.  Nevertheless,  Mme.  Melba,  Mme.  Nordica, 
and  M.  Jean  de  Reszke  are  devotees  of  the  wheel. 

Sir  Edward  Burne-Jones's  pet  grandson  used  to  be  pun- 
ished by  being  sent  to  stand  in  a  corner  with  his  face  to  the 
wall.  One  day,  on  being  sent  there,  he  was  delighted  to  find 
the  wall  prettily  decorated  with  fairies,  flowers,  trees,  birds, 
and  bunnies.  His  indulgent  grandfather  had  utilized  his 
talent  to  alleviate  the  tedium  of  his  favorite's  periods  of 
penance. 

The  best  batting  average  among  English  cricketers  this 
year  has  been  made  by  an  Indian  prince  named  Ranjitsinhji. 
He  wore  gold  ear-rings  when  he  first  went  to  England,  and 
it  was  not  until  his  third  year  at  Cambridge  that  he  began 
to  distinguish  himself  at  cricket.  His  associates  at  college 
used  to  call  him  "Smith,"  "Jones,"  or  anything  that 
came  handy,  but  he  is  now  known  all  over  England  as 
"Ranji." 

The  Do  wager- Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  to  be  married  in 
a  few  days  to  a  London  solicitor  and  M.  P.,  Sir  Albert  Kaye 
Rollit.  She  will  be  remembered  as  the  Mrs.  Captain  Blair 
who  accompanied  the  late  duke  on  his  tour  of  America  a 
few  years  ago.  They  were  married  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  first  wife,  and  when  he  died  in  1891  the  lawsuit  over  his 
will  aired  some  unpleasant  scandals  in  court,  and  sent  her  to 
Holloway  Jail  for  six  weeks  for  contempt  of  court  in  destroy- 
ing documentary  evidence. 

Moustapha  Tahsin  Bey,  the  new  Turkish  Minister  to  the 
United  States,  is  described  as  below  the  average  height, 
with  a  slight  stoop.  He  has  the  dark  complexion  of  the 
Turk  and  wears  a  closely  cropped  beard.  His  features  are 
rather  prominent  and  his  dark  eyes  flash  when  he  is  talking. 
His  manner  when  speaking  is  easy.  His  English  is  spoken 
with  some  difficulty  and  with  a  French  accent.  Mavroyeni 
Bey,  his  predecessor,  has  always  been  prominent  and  pop- 
ular in  society,  both  at  the  capital  and  at  Bar  Harbor,  but 
the  State  Department  officials  regarded  him  as  more  ener- 
getic than  wise  in  matters  of  diplomacy,  and  will  not  regret 
his  departure.  He  is  said  to  have  made  more  trouble  than 
all  the  other  diplomats  in  Washington  combined. 

Ex-Empress  Eugenie  of  France  recently  sold  some  jewels, 
and  a  notice  ran  through  the  papers  that  she  was  in  strait- 
ened financial  circumstances.  She  will  not  starve,  however. 
Napoleon  the  Third  left  a  tidy  little  nest-egg.  His  "sav- 
ings "  amounted  to  over  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars,  in- 
vested in  American,  Russian,  Prussian,  and  English  bonds, 
and  some  industrial  shares,  such  as  English,  Belgian,  and 
American  railroad  and  Suez  Canal  shares.  Not  a  cent  of 
his  fortune  was  invested  in  French  securities.  The  jewels 
which  the  ex-empress  sold  were  so  gorgeous  that  only  roy- 
alty can  wear  them  without  appearing  over-ostentatious,  and 
the  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  which  the  jeweler  paid 
for  them  have  been  added  to  the  rest  of  the  interest-bearing 
money. 

While  Liane  de  Pougy  was  at  Ostend  this  summer,  at 
least  two  hundred  people  gathered  nightly  outside  the  win- 
dows of  her  hotel  to  watch  her  dine,  and  when  she  appeared 
on  the  beach  she  was  followed  by  a  long  procession  of 
idlers.  To  see  her  delicately  chiseled  face,  crowned  by  a 
mass  of  golden  hair,  her  large,  wondering  eyes,  her 
slender,  graceful  figure,  one  would  little  suspect  her  of  the 
career  she  has  made  for  herself  in  less  than  thirty  yea^s. 
The  daughter  of  an  army  officer,  and  the  wife  of  a  captain 
in  the  navy,  she  was,  before  the  age  of  twenty-five,  one  of 
the  most  notorious  characters  in  the  French  capital.  Her 
husband,  however,  was  so  infatuated  with  her  beauty  that 
even  after  she  had  deserted  him  to  plunge  into 
dissipation,  he  still  refused  to  get  a  divorce,  hopin 
return,  until  he  died  of  a  broken  heart. 
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THE    GREAT    WHITE    CZAR. 

Incidents    of   his    Visit    to    Paris— Fairy-Like    Decorations    and    a 
Round  of  Festivities— What  it  Cost  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  People. 

The  Czar  has  come  and  gone,  and  Paris  is  simmering 
down  to  ils  normal  condition.  He  has  been  feted  as  never, 
I  verily  believe,  was  mortal  man  feted  before,  and  all  France 
glows  with  gratified  pride.  For  three  days  the  city  has 
shouted  itself  hoarse  from  morning  till  night,  and  now  the 
Czar  has  journeyed  on  to  Darmstadt,  the  Czarina's  old 
home,  where  he  will  have  a  chance  to  recuperate  from  the 
feasting,  and  speech-making,  and  reviewing,  and  visiting  to 
which  he  has  been  subjected. 

He  will  need  the  rest,  I  imagine,  for  he  possesses  neither 
the  giant  slature  nor  the  iron  constitution  of  the  Romanoffs. 
The  Tartar  strain  in  him  crops  out  in  his  oriental  eyes  and 
the  peculiar  shape  of  his  brows ;  but  he  is  a  slender, 
delicate  young  fellow,  and  one  imagines  that  certain  lines  in 
his  face  and  an  occasional  uneasy,  sidelong  glance  betray 
the  constant  terror  in. which  this  Autocrat  of  all  the  Russias 
lives. 

He  came  from  England  in  the  imperial  yacht,  Polar  Star, 
which  was  met  in  the  channel  by  a  French  naval  squadron 
and  escorted  to  Cherbourg,  where  he  was  welcomed  by 
President  Felix  Faure  and  his  suite.  A  naval  review  in  the 
afternoon,  a  state  dinner,  and  the  writing  of  the  Czar's  name 
in  the  famous  "  Golden  Book  " — in  which  all  sovereigns  visit- 
ing Cherbourg  during  the  past  ten  centuries,  from  William 
the  Conqueror  down,  have  inscribed  their  signatures — filled 
out  the  day's  programme,  and  in  the  morning  the  party  pro- 
ceeded by  rail  to  Paris.  The  illustrated  papers  have  minutely 
exploited  the  luxuries  of  the  emperor's  special  train  ;  a  detail 
that  may  interest  you  is  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
trains  in  Europe  that  are  fitted  with  "  bogey  "  trucks — i.  «., 
with  the  sets  of  axles  pivoted  instead  of  rigidly  affixed  to  the 
body  of  the  carriage — and  in  describing  them  the  French 
have  adopted  our  American  term,  "bogey  "  trucks,  just  as 
the  American  greeting,  "  Hello,"  is  used  in  telephonic  com- 
munication throughout  the  world,  irrespective  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country. 

At  the  Gare  Montparnasse  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga, 
clad  in  the  most  irreproachable  of  baby  traveling  gowns 
and  supported  by  a  robust  English  nurse,  divided  public 
attention  with  her  imperial  parents,  and  quite  won  the 
hearts  of  the  crowd  by  crowing  and  clapping  her  pudgy 
hands  at  their  huzzahs  until  she  was  whisked  away  in  Presi- 
dent Faure's  private  coup£  to  the  Russian  Embassy,  where 
the  Baroness  Mohrenheim  installed  her  in  a  perfect  dream 
of  a  nursery. 

It  would  take  pages  of  your  paper  to  describe  the  decora- 
tion Paris  had  sustained  in  anticipation  of  the  imperial  visit. 
The  now  leafless  trees  of  the  Champs-Elysees  had  been 
made  to  bloom  again  with  artificial  flowers,  imitating  the 
delicate  pink  and  white  hues  of  peach  and  almond  blossoms, 
each  one  separately  tied  to  the  twigs  by  hand.  Arches, 
gay  with  flags  and  banners  and  illuminated  with  electric 
lights  and  lanterns,  had  been  erected  at  intervals  in  all  the 
boulevards,  and  in  every  thoroughfare  through  which  the 
Czar  was  to  pass  all  scaffoldings  bad  been  removed  from 
buildings  in  process  of  erection  or  repair,  and  the  unsightly 
gaps  converted  into  tribunes.  All  that  infinite  ingenuity — 
working  with  unlimited  resources  and  directed  by  the  most 
refined  artistic  taste — could  devise  was  done,  and  the  result 
was  an  entire  city  garlanded  like  a  great  banquet-hall  and 
brilliant  with  light  and  color. 

The  review  on  the  Chalons  plain  was  a  magnificent  spec- 
tacle. Sixty-six  thousand  infantry,  eighteen  thousand  cav- 
alry, and  more  than  three  thousand  officers  took  part  in  it. 
One  notable  feature  of  the  evolutions  was  a  cavalry  charge 
of  fourteen  thousand  horses.  Forming  some  distance  away, 
with  a  front  extending  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  the 
huge  mass  of  horsemen  came  thundering  over  the  plain  to- 
ward the  tribunes,  where  the  imperial  party  sat,  and,  when 
only  a  few  yards  distant,  at  the  word  of  command,  the  entire 
body  came  to  a  dead  stop.  The  body-guard  of  the  imperial 
party  during  the  review  was  composed  of  a  number  of  Arab 
chiefs,  especially  imported  for  the  occasion,  magnificently 
mounted  and  exceedingly  picturesque  in  the  bravery  of  their 
richly  colored  silks  and  velvets  and  their  trappings  of  silver 
and  gold. 

The  Opera  and  the  Francais  were,  of  course,  down  on 
the  programme,  and  gala  performances  they  gave.  That  at 
the  Opera  is  notable  for  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  occa- 
sion on  which  Mme.  Faure  was  with  the  imperial  party. 
The  wife  of  the  president  has  no  official  existence  in  the 
French  republic,  just  as  no  provision  is  made  for  the  wife  of 
the  Premier  of  England  in  the  scheme  of  English  etiquette. 
But,  while  the  Marchioness  of  Salisbury  or  Mrs.  Gladstone 
would  on  all  social  occasions  take  her  place  at  her  husband's 
side,  Mme.  Faure  was  denied  that  privilege.  The  presi- 
dent's enemies,  it  seems,  raked  up  the  old  story  of  her 
father's  crime — he  absconded  with  a  client's  fortune — and 
showed  that  the  young  tanner  who  is  now  president  of  the 
republic  would  not  marry  her  without  the  one-hundred- 
thousand-franc  dot  with  which  he  made  his  fortune.  This 
being  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Russian  officials,  it 
was  intimated  that  the  Czarina  could  not  meet  Mme.  Faure 
in  the  official  functions. 

The  government  voted  7,000,000  francs,  or  $1,400,000,  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  fetes,  and  there  is  much  grum- 
bling over  that  fact  among  the  socialists.  But  the  money 
was  not  wasted,  and  the  results  it  produced  put  much  more 
into  circulation.  I  have  seen  the  number  of  visitors  in 
Paris  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  set  as  high  as  5,000,000, 
and  a  more  conservative  estimate  is  2,000,000.  But,  taking 
the  number  of  visitors  attracted  to  Paris  from  the  suburbs, 
thr  provinces,  and  abroad,  to  be  1,250,000,  and  making  their 
average  stay  of  nine  days — for  many  came  some  time  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Russians,  and  some  have  not  yet  gone 
:  me — they  expended  on  travel,  food,  and  lodgings,  taking 


17  francs  50,  or  $3.50,  as  the  average  daily  expenditure,  the 
sum  of  $40,000,000.  Of  this,  $5,000,000  went  to  the  rail- 
ways ;  $1,500,000  to  transportation  in  Paris,  Cherbourg, 
Versailles,  or  Chalons;  $6,500,000  to  lodgings  and  the 
hire  of  windows ;  $4,800,000  to  cafes,  theatres,  etc.  ; 
$1,200,000  to  incidentals  ;  and  more  than  $20,000,000  to 
eating  and  drinking.  The  government,  too,  distributed 
$20,000  among  the  poor,  and  the  Czar  donated  a  similar 
sum  for  the  same  purpose. 

The  prices  charged  for  rooms,  balconies,  and  windows 
facing  on  the  route  of  the  procession  have  been  as  extortion- 
ate as  those  that  prevailed  in  Moscow  during  the  Czar's 
coronation.  For  windows  commanding  a  view  of  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy,  where  the  imperial  party  stayed,  as  high  as 
10,000  francs  was  asked  and  paid  ;  on  the  Champs-Elysees 
and  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain,  fifth-story  windows  brought 
from  500  to  600  francs,  while  those  on  the  first  floor  went 
anywhere  from  3,000  to  5,000  francs  ;  and  a  terrace  in  the 
Rue  St.  Simon,  which  is  capable  of  accommodating  twenty- 
five  persons,  was  rented  for  3,000  francs  a  day.  The  janitors 
of  unoccupied  flats  and  apartment  houses  have  been  reaping  a 
harvest,  and  some  thrifty  members  of  the  bourgeoisie  even 
moved  temporarily  into  the  suburbs  in  order  to  rent  their 
rooms  to  visitors.  As  to  the  prices  some  of  the  restaurants 
have  charged,  I  leave  you  to  draw  your  own  inferences  from 
the  fact  that  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  there  was  a  bread 
famine  in  the  Madeleine  quarter,  and  one  restaurant  pro- 
prietor, pressed  by  a  sudden  rush  of  custom,  had  to  pay  two 
hundred  and  eighty  francs  for  a  baker's  entire  stock  of 
bread,  amounting  to  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 

Paris,  October  10,  1896.  St.  Martin. 


To  people  who  are  fond  of  talking  about  the  "  delights  of 
Eastern  winters,"  the  following  paragraph  from  the  Land  of 
Sunshine  is  commended  : 

"  For  a  boy,  the  Eastern  winter  is  not  unredeemed.  It  would  be 
a  dullard  indeed  who  could  forget  the  sweet  thrill  of  landing  a  snow- 
ball (well  case-hardened  over  night)  just  back  of  the  odious  Burpee 
ear  ;  or  the  mile-a-minute  on  the  double-runner  down  Dolloff ' s  Hill ; 
or  the  merry  bells,  and  cuddled  straw,  and  icy  moon,  as  the  big  pung 
crunched  the  snow  ;  or  how  the  thirty-mile  mirror  of  Winnipesaukee 
rang  to  his  heel  as  he  skated  down  the  long  line  of  bobbing  flannel 
flaglets  and  whopped  out  sinewy  pickerel  through  the  holes  in  the 
ice.  Verily  it  was  good.  But,  after  all,  it  was  rather  costly  fun. 
Every  year  there  were  those  that  paid  the  roses  out  of  their  cheeks 
and  the  spring  from  their  step.  All  of  that  '  bracing  cold  '  could  not 
brace  them  again.  Any  one  who  knows  the  vital  statistics  of  New 
England — the  proud  cradle  of  pneumonia  and  consumption — knows 
how  they  went.  The  yellow  fever  in  the  South  claims  fewer  victims. 
Of  course  it  was  cheaper  for  most  of  us  ;  but  at  best  we  gave  four 
months  of  danger  and  discomfort  for  maybe  ten  days  of  fun.  Jogging 
the  furnace,  and  thawing  feet,  and  hands,  and  faces,  and  playing  that 
the  ball  and  chain  of  overcoat,  overshoes,  tippet,  mittens,  ear-muffs, 
and  chest- protectors  was  as  pleasant  as  it  was  necessary  ;  breathing  day 
and  night  a  vicious,  superheated  humanity-poisoned  atmosphere,  and 
calling  to  people  to  '  shut  the  door,'  lest  a  breath  of  God's  air  touch  us 
with  congestion  of  the  lungs  ;  watching  the  yearly  funeral  of  Nature 
(and  those  of  friends  who  made  too  free  with  her) ;  wading  snow  and 
slush,  and  dancing  to  keep  from  freezing — it  was  rather  more  than  a 
few  sleigh-rides  were  really  worth.  No,  the  writer  is  glad  that  having 
been  many  kinds  of  a  fool  he  doesn't  have  to  be  that  kind  any  longer. 
He  can  live  anywhere,  not  being  tender  ;  but  he  prefers  to  live  where 
it  is  worth  while.  It  is  good  enough  for  him  where  God  is  good- 
natured  all  the  time,  and  where  his  own  cubs,  now,  sleep  every  night 
in  the  year  by  an  open  window,  and  every  morning  leap  into  an  un- 
healed bath  by  an  open  window,  and  get  outdoors  every  day  between 
one  Christmas  and  another.  But  he  doesn't  mind  if  others  prefer  to 
live  in  prison  a  third  of  the  year  for  the  relief  of  getting  out  in  time 
to  rest  a  little  before  the  sunstroke  season  comes  on." 


"  The  time-honored  scheme  of  rolling  up  a  piece  of  paper 
and  using  it  for  a  lighter  has  been  utilized  by  an  inventor  in 
the  manufacture  of  matches,"  says  the  National  Druggist, 
October.  "The  new  matches  are  cheaper  than  wooden 
matches  and  weigh  much  less,  which  counts  in  the  exporta- 
tion. The  sticks  consist  of  paper  rolled  together  on  the 
bias.  The  paper  is  rather  strong  and  porous,  and  when  im- 
mersed in  a  solution  of  wax,  stearin,  and  similar  substances, 
will  easily  stick  together  and  burn  with  a  bright,  smokeless, 
and  odorless  flame.  Strips  one-half  inch  in  width  are  first 
drawn  through  the  combustible  solution,  and  then  turned  by 
machinery  into  long,  thin  tubes,  pieces  of  the  ordinary  length 
of  wood  or  wax  matches  being  cut  off  automatically  by  the 
machine.  When  the  sticks  are  cut  to  size,  they  are  dipped 
into  the  phosphorus  mass,  also  by  the  machine,  and  the 
dried  head  easily  ignites  by  friction  on  any  surface." 


J.  R.  Nevin,  D.  D.,  a  man  of  the  highest  character  and 
rector  of  the  American  Episcopal  Chapel  in  Rome,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Churchman,  tells  this  remarkable  story  of  Pia- 
cenza,  a  city  of  forty  thousand  inhabitants,  far  more  clerical 
than  Rome  or  Naples  :  "  While  I  was  there,  the  daughter 
of  the  principal  notary  was  found,  on  a  consultation  of  the 
leading  physicians,  to  be  suffering  from  an  accumulation  in 
her  stomach  of  bronze  medals  of  a  locally  celebrated  Ma- 
donna- She  had  for  two  weeks  been  taking  one  a  day,  by 
direction  of  her  confessor,  to  cure  a  suspected  internal  can- 
cer ;  and  a  physician  assured  me  that  other  like  remedies, 
taken  by  advice  of  confessors,  often  interfered  with  his 
practice." 

^  ■  » 

In  the  new  "  dustless  "  railway  coach,  built  for  the  Texas 
Midland  Railroad,  water-drenched  ventilators  are  located  in 
the  walls  of  the  car  between  the  windows,  and  water-pipes 
produce  a  shower  of  artificial  rain  in  each  ventilator.  By 
means  of  an  apparatus  the  water  is  carried  under  pressure 
through  the  pipes  to  drench  each  of  the  wire  fabric  air-filters 
in  the  ventilators.  The  power  is  derived  from  the  axle  and 
is  transmitted  through  the  medium  of  (ten)  flexible  coiled 
wire  bands  side  by  side  on  the  combination  and  wheel.  The 
same  water  is  forced  through  the  pipes  and  ventilators  re- 
peatedly, being  used  over  and  over  again. 


A  Chicago  judge  has  just  compelled  a  man  to  pay  alimony 
to  his  divorced  wife's  second  husband.  She  got  her  decree 
and  $300  alimony,  and  two  days  later  married  the  second 
man.  When  she  died  the  alimony  had  not  been  paid,  and 
the  new  husband,  as  her  only  heir,  sued  his  predecessor  for 
the  unpaid  alimony,  and  got  it. 


JENNY    LIND'S    DEBUT. 

A.  Oakev  Hall's  Reminiscences  of  the  Swedish  Nightingale— Her 

First  Appearance  in  New  York — An  Event  in  the 

Musical  History  of  America. 

Jennie  Lind's  first  visit  to  America  was  a  notable  episode 
in  the  history  of  New  York  and  of  the  country.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  described,  but  a  most  interesting  account  of 
the  affair  has  recently  been  contributed  to  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  by  A.  Oakey  Hall,  who  witnessed  her  arrival. 

Phineas  T.  Barnum,  long  since  departed,  saw  Jenny  Lind 
in  the  zenith  of  her  European  fame  and  popularity,  and  in- 
duced her  to  make  a  professional  visit  to  this  country.  For 
several  months  before  her  arrival  the  indefatigable  show- 
man advertised  her  far  and  wide.  The  people  were  treated 
to  praise  and  portraits  of  the  "  Swedish  Nightingale  "  until 
the  popular  expectancy  was  strained  to  its  utmost,  and 
when  the  Atlantic  steamed  up  to  her  landing  at  the  foot  of 
Canal  Street,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  curious  specta- 
tors crowded  the  docks,  and  ships,  and  streets,  and  houses 
of  the  vicinity  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  woman. 

Barnum  had  decorated  the  wharf  and  street  with  floral 
pieces  and  evergreen  arches  of  welcome.  The  American 
flag  was  intertwined  with  the  flag  of  Sweden,  and  they  with 
all  the  foreign  flags  under  which  the  prima  donna  had  sung. 

"  Standing  upon  a  front  spile,  with  reportorial  note-book 
in  hand,"  writes  Mr.  Hall,  "  I  was  able  to  testify  to  the 
numbers  and  excellent  social  character  of  the  crowd,  and  to 
its  positive  furore."  The  enthusiasm  was  electrical,  and  a 
storm  of  cheers  arose  from  the  surging  masses.  As  the 
pleased  and  wondering  visitor  walked  down  the  wharf,  the 
peculiar  hurrahs  of  the  Americans  resounded  from  every 
side.  Popular  songs,  cheers,  and  shouts  followed  her  car- 
riage to  her  hotel,  and  excited  swarms  of  people  crowded 
around  the  Irving  House,  hoping  for  a  glimpse  of  the  fair 
singer.  No  words  can  fully  describe  the  remarkable  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  that  marked  the  arrival  of  the  long-talked-of 
"Swedish  Nightingale." 

The  first  concert  of  the  famed  songstress  was  immedi- 
ately announced  for  September  11,  1850,  at  Castle  Garden, 
a  favorite  place  of  amusement,  modeled  in  the  interior  after 
a  European  cafe-chantant.  In  the  meantime,  Manager 
Barnum  plied  his  press-agent  in  newspaper  circles,  and 
started  the  novel  plan  of  auctioning  off  the  seats.  This 
created  more  excitement,  and  forced  prices  from  five  dollars 
to  fifteen  and  even  fifty  dollars  a  seat.  On  the  night 
of  her  first  concert,  numbers  of  enthusiasts  who  could  not 
even  get  standing-room  in  Castle  Garden  secured  boats  and 
rowed  up  close  to  the  water-side  of  the  building,  in  order  to 
catch  the  echoes  of  the  harmony  within.  The  park  was 
packed  with  people. 

The  bouse  was  crowded  (writes  Mr.  Hall).  In  a  box  sits 
the  mayor  of  the  city.  The  genial  Recorder  Tallmadge  is 
in  another  box.  Bayard  Taylor,  looking  boyish,  is  "the 
observed  of  all  observers,"  for  his  welcoming  ode  is  printed 
on  the  programme.  In  all  parts  of  the  house  can  be  singled 
out  members  of  the  most  distinguished  Knickerbocker 
families. 

"  Now  advances  from  behind  the  screen  a  lady  with  beam- 
ing, child-like  face,  full  of  frank  sincerity.  She  wears  a 
gown  of  simple  white  silk.  At  first  there  is  a  hush  over  the 
great  audience,  for  surely  never  before  was  there  seen  so 
unpretentious  a  prima  donna.  Where  are. her  diamonds? 
Where  the  ornaments  and  orders  that  have  been  showered 
upon  her  by  the  Old  World's  royalties  and  grandees? 
Awakening  from  the  surprise  at  such  simplicity  of  toilet, 
the  crowd  literally  goes  wild  with  enthusiasm.  The  men 
and  women  rise  from  their  seats  with  one  movement 
as  of  a  drilled  army,  while  five  thousand  throats  pro- 
duce a  volume  of  welcome  that  must  amaze  the  crews  of 
the  vessels  without.  Handkerchiefs  are  waving  frantically 
ii  air,  gloves  by  the  hundred  are  being  burst  by  hand- 
clapping,  and  a  torrent  of  bravos  is  being  hurled  toward 
the  plump  little  lady  in  white.  Minute  after  minute  passes, 
and  yet  the  cheering,  the  clapping,  and  the  waving  continue. 
Never  before,  even  in  spasmodic  Paris,  has  such  a  triumph- 
ant welcome  been  accorded  her.  Despite  the  great  ovation, 
however,  there  is  not  a  glimmer  of  self-consciousness, 
although  all  can  see  that  she  is  deeply  moved.  She  has  the 
presence  of  mind  to  motion  her  hand  gracefully  for  a  cessa- 
tion, and  the  audience  gradually  settles  into  the  hush  of  ex- 
pectancy. 

"  She  has  sung  only  a  few  bars  of  the  matchless  cavatina 
before  all  music-lovers  recognized  that  while  other  artists 
have  endeavored  to  make  something  out  of  "Casta  Diva," 
Jenny  Lind  is  embodying  it  —  the  very  soul  of  song. 
She  ceases,  and  timidly — not  proudly — bows,  and  is  retiring 
when  the  audience  arises  en  masse  and  repeats  with  fourfold 
energy  and  spirit  the  almost  frantic  demonstration  with 
which  it  greeted  Jenny  Lind  upon  her  entrance." 

It  was  her  first  song  in  America.  The  evening's  concert 
was  a  profound  success.  New  York  went  Jenny  Lind  mad. 
The  second  concert  drew  an  audience  quite  as  large  and  en- 
thusiastic. The  four  succeeding  ones  were  given  in  a  large 
hall  that  had  just  been  erected  on  upper  Broadway.  It  held 
ten  thousand  people,  and  at  each  concert  was  crowded, 
though  at  prices  more  popular  than  had  hitherto  prevailed. 
At  the  final  concert  of  the  first  series,  Mr.  Barnum  took 
occasion  to  announce  the  aggregate  of  the  receipts,  which 
was  a  fraction  over  $100,000.  Those  acquainted  with  the 
financial  amusement  statistics  of  the  world  up  to  that 
period  agree  that  for  six  concerts  these  box-receipts  had 
never  been  equaled.  During  her  American  engagement 
Jenny  Lind  sang  in  ninety-five  concerts  under  Mr.  Barnum's 
management,  and  these  netted  $712,161.34,  over  half  a 
million  of  which  went  to  the  showman  and  $208,675  to  the 
singer. 

"Jenny  Lind's  first  American  concert,"  says  Mr.  Hall, 
"may  rightly  be  regarded  as  the  most  conspicuous  and 
notable  musical  event  in  the  history  of  the  art  in  this  coun- 
try." 


November  g,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MRS.    HUMPHRY    WARD'S    NEW    NOVEL. 


Further  Adventures  of  Marcella,  related  in  "Sir 
George  Tressady  "— Her  Influence  on  Pol- 
itics and  Another  Woman's  Home. 


In  "  Sir  George  Tressady  "  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward 
has  still  further  established  her  claim  to  be  called 
the  greatest  woman  novelist  of  the  day.  Like  her 
three  most  famous  books,  it  enters  into  many  of 
the  questions  which  agitate  modern  England.  It 
discusses  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
takes  us  into  politics,  gives  a  view  of  Parliamentary 
social  life,  brings  in  a  strike  among  the  colliers, 
and  shows  a  thorough  knowledge  of  life  in  a  coal- 
mining village,  of  the  workings  of  a  mine,  and  of 
the  character  of  the  frequent  disasters  by  which  so 
many  lives  are  destroyed.  But  most  of  all  it  is  a 
Parliamentary  novel,  and  the  whole  drama  turns 
on  the  passage  of  a  certain  measure,  known  as  the 
Maxwell  bill.  This  bill,  which  tends  to  the  ameli- 
oration of  the  hard  conditions  of  labor,  is  being 
pushed  by  Lord  Maxwell,  now  the  premier,  and 
the  husband  of  Marcella.  For  Marcella  is  again  the 
heroine,  as  in  the  earlier  work  of  that  name.  Five 
years  are  supposed  to  have  elapsed,  and  she  is  now 
one  of  the  most  prominent  figures  in  England,  still 
wholly  bent  on  social  and  economic  reform  and 
with  all  the  power  to  effect  it  which  beauty,  wealth, 
and  high  station  can  give  her. 

On  the  passage  of  his  bill,  Lord  Maxwell  has 
staked  his  chances  of  remaining  at  the  head  of 
national  affairs,  failure  meaning  a  change  of  min- 
istry ;  and  in  the  midst  of  a  "fighting  session," 
with  the  bill  holding  the  centre  of  the  political  field, 
a  new  member  of  Parliament  takes  his  seat,  who  is 
destined  to  have  a  marked  effect  on  its  fortunes. 
This  is  Sir  George  Tressady,  a  protigi  of  Lord 
Fontenoy,  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  a  re- 
cruit of  whom  he  has  high  hopes.  Tressady  is 
newly  married,  and  his  wife,  Letty  Tressady,  is  of 
equal  importance  in  the  story  with  Marcella,  though 
she  is  of  totally  different  character.  She  is  vain, 
frivolous,  and  selfish,  and  her  shallow  mind  is 
directed  only  toward  social  success.  She  has  secured 
her  husband  through  the  wiles  of  a  coquette,  and 
he  has  married  her  carelessly,  without  realizing 
the  gulf  that  lies  between  them.  The  book 
opens  with  some  spirited  chapters  detailing  her 
successful  plan  of  capture,  as  well  as  the  campaign 
by  which  Tressady  gained  his  seat,  but  we  omit 
these,  and  pass  on  at  once  to  London  scenes. 
Tressady's  first  meeting  with  Marcella,  whose 
name  awakens  in  him  a  fastidious  dislike  as  a 
woman  who  mingles  unduly  in  politics,  presents 
her  in  a  slightly  dramatic  aspect.  It  is  at  night  in 
the  London  streets.  She  has  been  returning  home 
alone  in  a  hansom  which  runs  over  a  little  girl,  and 
Sir  George,  happening  to  approach  a  few  moments 
later,  finds  that  she  has  been  playing  the  good 
Samaritan.  Tressady  is  able  to  give  her  some  as- 
sistance, and  thus  they  make  acquaintance.  He 
studies  her  with  interest,  yet  refuses  to  admit  her 
charm. 

Other  meetings  follow,  however,  and  from  the 
outset  Marcella  becomes  interested  in  Sir  George 
as  an  opponent  to  the  great  bill  whom  she  may 
mold  to  better  ways  of  thinking.  She  finds  him 
"very  clever,  very  limited,  and  a  mass  of  preju- 
dices," and  he,  plunged  from  the  early  days  of  his 
marriage  into  cares  and  frictions  which  have  much 
bedimmed  the  honeymoon,  finds  in  her  not  only  an 
intellectual  comrade,  but  a  most  sympathetic  and 
winning  companion.  Unconsciously  she  teaches 
him  to  love  her,  and  at  last  Letty,  who,  absorbed 
in  the  social  whirl,  has  been  indifferent  to  her  hus- 
band until  another  woman  threatened  her  empire, 
awakens  to  jealousy.  After  one  of  the  East  End 
meetings  of  the  poor  people,  where  Marcella  has 
been  struck  by  a  stone  and  slightly  injured,  George 
takes  her  home,  and  on  his  return  he  finds  his  wife 
in  a  state  of  jealous  fury  : 

"You  can't  deny  that  you  made  a  secret  of  it  from 
me,"  cried  Letty,  angrily.  "  I  asked  you  what  had  been 
doing  in  the  House,  and  you  never  let  me  suspect  that 
you  had  been  anywhere  else  the  whole  evening." 

"I  daresay,"  said  George,  quietly.  "But  I  never 
meant  to  make  any  mystery.  Something  you  said  about 
Lady  Maxwell  put  me  off  telling  you— then.  I  thought 
I  would  wait  till  we  got  home." 

They  were  in  George's  study— the  usual  back  room  on 
the  ground  floor,  which  George  could  not  find  time  to 
make  comfortable,  while  Letty  had  never  turned  her 
attention  to  it.  Tressady  was  leaning  against  the  mantel, 
piece.  He  had  turned  up  a  solitary  electric  light,  and  in 
the  cold  glare  of  it  Letty  was  sitting  opposite  to  him, 
angrily  upright.  The  ugly  light  had  effaced  the  half- 
tones of  the  face  and  deepened  the  lines  of  it,  while  it 
had  taken  all  the  grace  from  her  extravagant  dress  and 
tumbled  flowers.  She  seemed  to  have  lost  her  prettiness. 
"Something  I  said  about  Lady  Maxwell?"  she  re- 
peated, scornfully.  "  Why  shouldn't  I  say  what  I  like 
about  Lady  Maxwell?  What  does  she  matter  either  to 
you  or  to  me  that  I  should  not  laugh  at  her  if  I  please  ? 
Everybody  laughs  at  her." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Tressady,  quietly.  "  I  have 
seen  her  to-night  in  a  curious  and  touching  scene — in  a 
meeting  of  very  poor  people.  She  tried  to  make  a  speech, 
by  the  way,  and  spoke  badly.  She  did  not  carry  the 
meeting  with  her,  and  toward  the  end  it  got  noisy.  As 
we  came  out  she  was  struck  with  a  stone,  and  I  got  a 
hansom  for  her  and  drove  her  home  to  St.  James's  Square. 
We  were  just  turning  into  the  square  when  Harding  saw 
us.  I  happened  to  be  with  her  in  the  crowd  when  the 
stone  hit  her.  What  do  you  suppose  I  could  do  but  bring 
her  home  ?  " 

"Why  did  you  go?  and  why  didn't  yeu  tell  me  at 
once  ? " 

"Why  did  I  go?"  Tressady  hesitated,  then  looked 
down  upon  his  wife.  "Well ! — I  suppose  I  went  because 
Lady  Maxwell  is  very  interesting  to  watch— because  she 


is  sympathetic  and  generous,  and  it  stirs  one's  mind  to 
talk  to  her." 

"  Not  at  all !  "  cried  Letty,  passionately.  "  You  went 
because  she  is  handsome — because  she  is  just  a  superior 
kind  of  flirt.  She  is  always  making  women  anxious 
about  their  husbands  under  this  pretense  of  politics. 
Heaps  of  women  hate  her,  and  are  afraid  of  her.  .  .  . 
She  wants  power,  and  she  doesn't  care  a  rap  how  she  gets 
it.  She  is  a  dangerous,  intriguing  woman — and  she  just 
trades  upon  her  beauty  !  " 

Tressady,  who  had  been  leaning  with  his  face  averted 
from  her,  turned  round  with  sparkling  eyes.  "  You  fool- 
ish child,"  he  said,  slowly — "you  foolish  child." 

Her  lips  twisted.  She  put  out  a  shakinp  hand  to  her 
cloak,  that  had  fallen  from  her  arms  "  Oh  !  very  well. 
I  sha'n't  stay  here  to  be  talked  to  like  that,  so  good-night." 

He  took  no  notice.  He  walked  up  to  her  and  put  his 
hands  on  her  shoulders.  "  Don't  you  know  what  it  is  " — 
he  spoke  with  a  curious  imperiousness — "  that  protects 
any  woman — or  any  man,  either,  for  the  matter  of  that — 
from  Marcella  Maxwell's  beauty  ?  Don't  you  know  that 
she  adores  her  husband  ?  " 

"That's  a  pose,  of  course,  like  everything  else,"  cried 
Letty,  trying  to  move  herself  away  ;  "  you  once  said  it 
was." 

"  Before  I  knew  her.  It's  not  a  pose— it's  the  secret  of 
her  whole  life."  .   .  . 

"  She  wants  your  vote,  of  course  ! "  threw  in  Letty, 
with  an  excited  laugh.  "  Either  she  is  a  flirt— or  she 
wants  your  vote.  Why  should  she  take  so  much  notice 
of  you?  She  isn't  your  side— she  wants  to  get  hold  of 
you — and  it  makes  you  ridiculous.  People  just  laugh  at 
you  and  her  1  " 

Letty  has  herself  plenty  of  foibles  of  extrava- 
gance and  folly,  and  the  next  scene  between  her 
and  ber  husband  is  brought  about  by  an  intimate 
note  to  her  which  Sir  George  picks  up  on  the  stairs. 
It  is  written  by  Lord  Cathedine,  a  libertine,  as 
Tressady  knows : 

"  Mv  Dear  Ladv:  Chatsworth  can't  be  done.  I  have 
thrown  my  flies  with  great  skill,  but — no  go  !  I  don't 
seem  to  have  influence  enough  in  that  quarter.  But  I 
have  various  other  plans  on  hand.  You  shall  have  a 
jolly  autumn,  if  I  can  manage  it.  There  are  some  Scotch 
invitations  I  can  certainly  get  you — and  I  should  like  to 
show  you  the  ways  of  those  parts.  By  the  way,  I  hope 
your  husband  shoots  decently.  People  are  very  particu- 
lar. And  you  really  must  consult  me  about  your  gowns 
— I'm  deuced  clever  at  that  sort  of  thing  !  I  shall  come 
to-morrow,  when  I  have  packed  off  my  family  to  the 
country.     Don't  know  why  God  made  families  ! 

"Yours  always,  Cathedine." 

"George,  is  that  you?"  cried  Letty  from  above  him, 
in  a  voice  half  angry,  half  hesitating  ;  "  and— and— that's 
my  note.     Please  give  it  me  at  once." 

He  finished  it  under  her  eyes,  then  handed  it  to  her 
with  formal  conrtesy.  They  walked  into  the  drawing- 
room,  and  George  shut  the  door.  He  was  very  pale,  and 
Letty  quailed  a  little. 

*' So  Cathedine  has  been  introducing  us  into  society," 
he  said,  "  and  advising  you  as  to  your  gowns.  Was  that 
—quite  necessary— do  you  think?" 

"  It's  very  simple,  what  he  has  been  doing,"  was  her 
angry  reply.  "  You  never  take  any  pains  to  make  life 
amusing  to  me,  so  I  must  look  elsewhere,  if  I  want  soci- 
ety— that's  all." 

"And  it  never  occurs  to  you  that  you  are  thereby  in- 
curring an  unseemly  obligation  to  a  man  whom  I  dislike, 
whom  I  have  warned  you  against,  who  bears  everywhere 
an  evil  name?  You  think  I  am  likely  to  enjoy — to  put 
up  with,  even — the  position  of  being  asked  on  sufferance 
— as  your  appendage — provided  I  'shoot  decently'?" 

His  tone  of  scorn,  his  slight  figure,  imperiously  drawn 
up,  sent  her  a  challenge,  which  she  answered  with  sullen 
haste. 

"  That's  all  nonsense,  of  course  \  And  he  wouldn't  be 
rude  to  you  if  you  weren't  always  rude  to  him." 

"  Rude  to  him  !"  He  smiled.  "  But  now,  let  us  get 
to  the  bottom  of  this  thing.  Did  Cathedine  get  us  the 
cards  for  Clarence  House — and  that  Goodwin  invitation  ?  " 

Letty  made  no  answer.  She  stared  at  him  defiantly, 
twisting  and  untwisting  the  ribbons  of  her  blue  dress. 

George  reddened  hotly.  His  personal  pride  in  matters 
of  social  manners  was  one  of  his  strongest  characteristics. 

"Let  me  beg  you,  at  any  rate,  to  write  and  tell  Lord 
Cathedine  that  we  will  not  trouble  him  for  any  more  of 
these  kind  offices.  And,  moreover,  I  shall  not  go  to  any 
of  these  houses  in  the  autumn  unless  I  am  quite  certain 
he  has  had  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

*'  I  have  accepted,"  said  Letty,  breathing  hard. 

"  I  can  not  help  that.  You  should  have  been  frank 
with  me.  I  am  not  going  to  do  what  would  destroy  my 
own  self-respect." 

"  No — you  prefer  making  love  to  Lady  Maxwell ! " 

He  looked  steadily  a  moment  at  her  pallor  and  her  furi- 
ous eyes.  Then  he  said,  in  another  tone:  "Letty,  does 
it  ever  occur  to  you  that  we  have  not  been  married  yet 
five  months?  Are  our  relations  to  each  other  to  go  on 
forever  like  this  ?  I  think  we  might  make  something  bet- 
ter of  them." 

"That's  your  lookout.  But  as  to  these  invitations,  I 
have  accepted  them,  and  I  shall  go." 

"I  don't  think  you  will.  Yon  would  find  it  wouldn't 
do.     Anyway,  Cathedine  must  be  written  to." 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  she  cried. 

"  Then  I  shall  write  myself." 

She  rose,  quivering  with  passion,  supporting  herself  on 
the  arm  of  her  chair. 

"  If  you  do,  I  will  find  some  way  of  punishing  you  for 
it.  Oh,  if  I  had  never  made  myself  miserable  by  marry- 
ing you  t " 

Their  eyes  met.    Then  he  said  : 

"  I  think  I  had  better  go  and  dine  at  the  club.  We  are 
hardly  fit  to  be  together." 

"  Go,  for  heaven's  sake  !  "  she  said,  with  a  disdainful 
gesture. 

Outside  the  door  he  paused  a  moment,  bead  bent, 
hands  clenched.  Then  a  wild,  passionate  look  overspread 
his  young  face.  "  It  is  her  evening,"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  Letty  turns  me  out.     I  will  go." 

Though  Tressady  denies  it  to  his  wife,  he  knows 
inwardly  that  Letty  has  a  real  enough  cause  for 
grievance,  and  when  the  time  arrives  for  the  bill 
to  come  up  in  the  House,  bis  feelings  reach  a 
crisis  : 

Had  he  any  beliefs  left  about  the  bill  itself?  He  hardly 
knew.  In  truth,  it  was  not  his  reason  that  was  leading 
him.  It  now  was  little  more  than  a  passionate,  boyish 
longing  to  wrench  himself  free  from  this  odious  task  of 
hurting  and  defeating  Marcella  Maxwell.  .  .  .  Intellect- 
ually, he  was  all  adrift.  At  the  same  time  he  confessed 
to  himself,  with  perfect  frankness,  that  he  could  and 
would  have  served  Fontenoy  happily  enough,  but  for  an- 
other influence — another  voice. 

He  reveals  to  Marcella  the  chaos  of  bis  mind, 
and  she,  blind  to  the  motive  which  inspires  him, 
does  not  know  how  to  refuse  the  proffered  aid 
when  he  tells  her  his  purpose  to  speak  on  the 
side  of  the  measure  she  has  so  much  at  heart. 
In  the  House  his  speech  turns  the  tide  in  favor  of 


the  Maxwell  bill,  and  he  is  regarded  as  a  Judas  by 
the  party  whose  hopes  he  has  thus  defeated. 
Letty  hears  the  news  that  same  night  from  her 
aunt  and  cousin,  who  hasten  to  her  house  to  con- 
dole with  her : 

"My  dear  Letty  !"  The  aunt  approached,  quivering 
with  majestic  sympathy,  both  hands  outstretched. 

Letty  looked  at  her  a  moment,  frowning  ;  then  re- 
coiled impatiently,  without  taking  any  notice  of  the 
hands. 

"  So  I  see  George  has  spoken  against  his  party.  There 
has  been  a  scene.  What  has  happened?  What's  the 
end?" 

"  Only  that  the  government  has  won  its  clause,"  said 
Harding,  interposing  his  smooth  -falsetto — "won  by  a 
substantial  majority,  too.  No  chance  of  the  Lords 
playing  the  fool  !  " 

"The  government  has  won  ?— the  Maxwells  have  won, 
that  is — she  has  won  ! "  said  Letty,  still  frowning,  her 
voice  sharp  and  tingling. 

"If  you  like  to  put  it  so,"  said  Harding,  raising  his 
shoulders.  "  Yes,  I  should  think  that  set's  pretty  jubilant 
to-night." 

"  And  you  mean  to  say  that  George  did  and  said  noth- 
ing to  prepare  you,  my  poor  child?"  cried  Mrs.  Watton, 
in  her  heaviest  manner.  .  .  .  Letty  breathed  fast. 

"  He  said  something  a  day  or  two  ago  about  a  change, 
but  of  course  I  never  believed— he  has  disgraced  him- 
self!" 

She  began  to  pace  stormily  up  and  down  the  room, 
her  white  skirts  floating  behind  her,  her  small  hands  pull- 
ing at  her  gloves.  .  .  . 

In  the  midst  of  the  scene  Tressady  comes  in, 
and  the  pair  are  presently  left  alone.  Letty  meets 
him  with  violent  reproaches  : 

"Don't  come! — don't  touch  me!"  she  said,  passion- 
ately, putting  out  her  hand  as  he  approached  her.  "  If  I 
defended  you,  it  was  just  for  decency's  sake.  You  have 
disgraced  us  both.  It  is  perfectly  true  what  Aunt  Wat- 
ton  says.  I  don't  suppose  we  shall  ever  get  over  it.  .  .  . 
Why  did  you  never  tell  me  a  thing?  Who  made  you 
change  over?     Ah  !  you  can't  answer — or  you  won't  !  " 

Tressady  was  walking  up  and  down  with  folded  arms. 
He  paused  at  her  challenge. 

"Why  didn't  1  tell  you?  Do  you  remember  that  I 
wanted  to  talk  to  you  yesterday  morning— that  1  sug- 
gested you  should  come  and  hear  my  speech — and  you 
wouldn't  have  it?  You  didn't  care  about  politics,  you 
said,  and  weren't  going  to  pretend — What  made  me  go 
over?  Well — I  changed  my  mind — to  some  extent,"  he 
said,  slowly. 

"To  some  extent?"  She  laughed  scornfully,  mimick- 
ing his  voice.  "  To  some  extent!  Are  you  going  to  try 
and  make  me  believe  that  there  was  nothing  else  ?  " 

"  No.  As  I  walked  home  to-night  I  determined  not  to 
conceal  the  truth  from  you.  Opinions  counted  for  some- 
thing. I  voted — yes,  taking  all  things  together,  I  think 
it  may  be  said  that  I  voted  honest'.y.  But  I  should  never 
have  taken  the  part  I  did,  but — "  he  hesitated,  then 
went  on  deliberately — "  but  that  I  had  come  to  have  a 
strong — wish — to  give  Lady  Maxwell  her  heart's  desire. 
She  has  been  my  friend.     I  repaid  her  what  I  could." 

Letty,  half  beside  herself,  flung  at  him  a  shower  of 
taunts  hysterical  and  hardly  intelligible.  He  showed  no 
emotion.  "Of  course,"  he  said,  disdainfully,  "  if  you 
choose  to  repeat  this  to  others,  you  will  do  us  both  great 
damage.  I  suppose  I  can't  help  it.  For  anybody  else  in 
the  world — for  Mrs.  Watton  and  her  son,  for  instance — 
I  have  a  perfectly  good  political  defense,  and  I  shall  de- 
fend myself  stoutly.  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of 
playing  the  penitent  in  public." 

And  what,  she  asked  him,  striving  with  all  her  might  to 
regain  the  self-command  which  could  alone  enable  her 
to  wound  him,  to  get  the  mastery — what  was  to  be  her 
part  in  this  little  comedy?  Did  he  expect  her  to  put  up 
with  this  charming  situation — to  take  what  Marcella 
Maxwell  lett? 

"  No,"  he  said,  abruptly.  "You  have  no  right  to  re- 
proach me  or  her  in  any  vulgar  way.  But  I  recognize 
that  the  situation  is  impossible.  I  shall  probably  leave 
Parliament  and  London." 

She  stared  at  him  in  speechless  passion,  then  suddenly 
gathered  up  her  fan  and  gloves,  and  fled  past  him. 

His  Parliamentary  career  is  indeed  over,  as  he 
tells  Marcella  the  next  morning,  revealing  his  love 
for  the  first  lime  : 

"You  are  thinking  of  leaving  Parliament  ?  But  why — 
why  should  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  ! — I  am  quite  clear  about  that,"  he  said  de- 
liberately. "  It  was  not  yesterday  only.  I  ara  of  no  use  in 
Parliament.  And  the  only  use  it  has  been  to  me  is  to  show 
me — that — well ! — that  I  have  no  party  really  and  no 
convictions.  London  has  been  a  great  mistake.  I  must 
get  out  of  it — if  only— lest  my  private  life  should  drift  on 
a  rock  and  go  to  pieces.  So  far  as  I  know  it  has  brought 
me  one  joy  only,  one  happiness  only — to  know  you  ! " 

He  turned  very  pale.  The  hand  that  was  lying  on  her 
lap  suddenly  shook.  She  raised  it  hastily,  took  some 
flowers  out  of  ajar  of  poppies  and  grass  that  was  stand- 
ing near,  and  nervously  put  them  back  again.  Then  she 
said,  gently,  almost  timidly  : 

"  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  your  friendship.  My  mind — 
please  believe  it — is  full  of  thanks.  I  lay  awake  last 
night,  thinking  of  all  the  thousands  of  people  that  speech 
of  yours  would  save — all  the  lives  that  hang  upon  it." 

"  I  never  thought  of  them  at  all,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

When  Marcella  realizes  what  she  has  done,  she 
feels  that  there  is  an  expiation  before  her  : 

She  fell  herself  stifled  with  rising  tears.  Once  or  twice 
she  began  to  speak,  and  the  words  died  away  again.  At 
last  she  said,  bending  towards  him  : 

"  I  have  done  very  ill— very,  very  ill.  I  have  been 
thinking  all  through  of  my  personal  want— of  personal 
victory." 

He  shook  his  head,  protesting.  And  she  hardly  knew 
how  to  go  on.  But  suddenly  the  word  of  nature,  of  truth, 
came  ;  though,  in  the  speaking,  it  startled  them  both. 

"  Sir  George  !  "—she  put  out  her  hand  timidly,  and 
touched  him — "  may  I  tell  you  what  I  am  thinking  of? 
Not  of  you,  nor  of  me— of  another  person  altogether  ! " 

He  looked  up. 

"  My  wife  ?  "  he  said,  almost  in  his  usual  voice. 

In  reparation  for  her  error,  Marcella  now  strives 
to  wield  a  good  influence  over  Letty,  hoping  to 
make  a  better  helpmate  of  her,  and  though  the 
young  wife  at  first  repels  her,  in  time  the  two 
become  friends.  The  scene  now  changes  to  Sir 
George's  home  at  Ferth,  where  a  strike  is  pending 
among  the  colliers,  and  while  the  unhappy  relations 
between  the  young  pair  are  slowly  shaping  to  a 
better  state  of  things,  a  mining  disaster  brings  the 
book  to  a  moving  close  with  the  death  of  the  hero. 

In  thus  following  the  main  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive there  are  many  issues  which  must  perforce  be 
neglected  ;  and  the  character  studies,  too,  can  only 


be  partially  indicated.  In  Marcella,  that  favorite 
child  of  Mrs.  Ward's  fancy,  we  have  a  being  so 
superlatively  good  and  altruistic  that  the  catalogue 
of  her  virtues  is  at  times  wearisome,  in  spite  of  the 
moment  of  weakness  which  furnishes  the  story 
with  a  motive  ;  but  Letty  and  George  Tressady 
are  natural  and  life-like,  although  the  sublimated 
love  which  the  latter  feels  for  Marcella  soars  into 
the  regions  of  the  unreal. 
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FLOTSAM    AND    JETSAM. 


Twenty-six  American  women  have  matriculated 
for  the  new  term  of  the  Berlin  University. 

About  ten  millions  of  dollars  in  gold  is  now  con- 
cealed in  the  teeth  of  people  in  the  world. 

Food  is  served  in  one  of  the  London  restaurants 
on  electrically  heated  plates,  so  that  the  guests  can 
eat  leisurely  and  still  have  the  viands  continue 
warm  until  the  close  of  the  meal. 

Prince  Hilkoff,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Ways 
and  Commerce,  has  recently  placed  an  order  for 
eighteen  thousand  American  railroad  watches,  to 
be  used  by  employees  on  Russian  railroads. 

A  thought-weighing  machine  has  been  invented 
by  an  Italian  physiologist,  the  rush  of  blood  to  the 
head  turning  the  scale.  The  machine  can  measure 
the  difference  in  the  exertion  needed  to  read  Greek 
from  that  required  for  Latin. 

A  French  experimenter,  Camille  Dareste,  says 
that  the  germ  in  the  hen's  egg  is  not  destroyed  by 
an  electric  current  that  would  kill  an  adult  fowl, 
but  that  the  germ  is  so  modified  in  most  cases  that 
a  monstrosity  will  be  hatched. 

The  horrors  of  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta  were 
repeated  at  Manilla  recently.  A  hundred  prisoners 
were  crowded  into  a  small,  unventilated  dungeon 
by  the  Spanish  authorities,  and  the  next  morning 
fifty-four  were  found  dead  from  suffocation. 

Circus-rings  always  are  uniform  in  size.  Circus- 
horses  are  trained  to  perform  in  a  standard  ring  forty- 
two  feet  in  diameter.  In  a  larger  or  a  smaller  ring 
their  pace  becomes  uneven,  irregular,  and  unrelia- 
ble, and  the  riders  in  turning  somersaults  are  liable 
to  miscalculate  the  curve  and  miss  their  footing. 

The  great  insurance  companies  are  considering 
the  establishment  of  an  enormous  sanitarium  for 
the  care  of  consumptives  who  develop  the  disease 
after  insuring.  It  is  a  cold  business  proposition  to 
cure  or  prolong  the  life  of  the  policy-holder,  by 
which  means  money  will  be  saved  to  the  com- 
panies. 

A  precedent  interesting  to  women  has  been  es- 
tablished by  the  London  county  court.  A  lady 
brought  suit  against  St.  George's  Vestry  for  dam- 
ages from  the  careless  driving  of  a  water-cart  which 
drew  so  near  the  sidewalk  that  a  heliotrope-colored 
dress  worn  by  her  was  sprinkled  and  spoiled.  The 
court  awarded  her  seven  guineas. 

A  curious  accusation  of  German  imitation  of 
British  goods  comes  from  the  Transvaal.  Cornish 
miners  are  in  great  demand  in  the  gold-fields  on 
account  of  their  skill,  and  receive  higher  wages  than 
others.  It  is  asserted  that  Germans  there  assume 
Cornish  names  and  imitate  the  Cornish  accent  well 
enough  to  pass  themselves  off  for  tne  original 
article. 

The  making  of  artificial  ears  seems  to  have 
reached  scientific  perfection  within  the  last  decade. 
Made  of  a  specially  prepared  rubber,  flesh-colored 
in  the  rough,  they  are  painted  by  band  in  exact 
imitation  of  the  remaining  ear  of  the  unfortunate 
customer,  and  as  carefully  "  touched  "  and  marked 
Over  as  an  artist's  picture.  The  maker  gets  a  hun- 
dred dollars  apiece  for  them. 

The  United  States  authorities  declare  that  there 
is  no  other  post  in  the  country  where  so  much 
trouble  is  caused  by  drunkenness  among  soldiers  of 
the  regular  army  as  there  is  at  Fort  Preble,  in 
Portland,  Me.  Probably  soldiers  drink  no  more 
in  Portland  than  they  do  elsewhere  ;  but  in  Maine, 
as  in  all  prohibition  States,  the  liquor  sold  is  so 
adulterated  as  to  be  poisonous  and  almost  madden- 
ing in  its  effects. 

A  queer  example  of  paternal  legislation  will  be 
found  in  the  "Massachusetts  Hospital  for  Dipso- 
maniacs and  Inebriates  " — an  institution  established 
and  maintained  by  the  State  at  considerable  ex- 
pense. A  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Lunacy 
and  Charity  describes  the  place  as  one  where 
"drunkards  spend  their  time  regaling  each  other 
with  stories  of  their  exploits  when  drunk." 

Dr.  Arthur  McDonald,  the  Washington  criminol- 
ogist, thinks  that  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  country  should  be  measured  according  to  the 
Bertillon  system,  and  the  resulting  data  preserved 
by  a  government  bureau  with  branches  in  every 
township.  This,  he  says,  would  not  only  almost 
put  an  end  to  crime  by  making  detection  practi- 
cally certain,  but  it  would  be  of  service  in  scores  of 
ways  among  perfectly  respectable  people,  like 
lawyers,  bankers,  insurance  men,  and  all  others 
to  whom  questions  of  identity  are  of  great  im- 
portance. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Sienkiewicz's  Tale  of  Nero's  Time. 

The  famous  Polish  novelist,  Henryk  Sieokiewicz, 
whose  "  With  Fire  and  Sword  "  takes  rank  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  modern  romances,  has 
turned  to  Rome  for  the  inspiration  of  his  lateral 
work.  "  Quo  Vadis,"  translated  from  the  Polish 
by  Jeremiah  Curtin,  gives  a  vivid  picture  of  Rome 
in  the  time  of  Nero.  The  story  deals  in  unsparing 
realism,  the  profligacy  of  all  classes — of  men  and 
women  alike — being  shown  through  the  licentious 
customs  of  the  day.  In  the  midst  of  the  corrup- 
tion and  moral  decay,  the  advance  of  the  Christian 
religion  is  foreshadowed  in  the  history  of  a  little 
group  of  Christians,  headed  by  the  Apostles  Peter 
and  Paul.  A  Lygian  girl,  a  hostage  to  the 
Romans,  is  of  their  number,  and  for  love  of  her 
a  young  Roman  patrician  joins  the  group  and 
adopts  the  new  religion.  These  two  are  followed 
by  the  narrative  through  the  revolting  scenes  at 
the  feasts  in  Nero's  palace,  through  the  burning  of 
Rome,  and  the  persecutions  and  martyrdom  of  the 
Christians  in  the  Roman  arena.  Nero  and  Pop- 
p«a  both  enter  the  tale,  and  a  prominent  and 
closely  studied  character  is  Petronius,  who  wielded 
a  powerful  influence  over  Nero  for  a  time.  In 
scope  of  subject,  perfection  of  picturesque  detail, 
and  absorbing  interest,  the  book  is  altogether  re- 
markable, and  it  stands  unrivaled  among  romances 
of  ancient  Rome. 

Published  by  Little,  brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

A  Wonder- Story  for  Children. 

The  three  children  we  met  before  in  "  Little  Mr. 
Thimblefinger  and  bis  Queer  Country  "  have  new 
delights  spread  before  them  in  "  The  Story  of 
Aaron."  for  now  Joel  Chandler  Harris  initiates  this 
same  fortunate  trio  into  the  language  of  animals. 
Tbis  they  learn  through  Aaron,  a  slave  of  Arab 
birth,  who  is  a  wonderful  being  in  the  children's 
eyes,  for  all  the  animals  on  the  plantation  love  him, 
and  Timoleon,  the  tierce  black  stallion  which  no 
one  else  dares  approach,  is  as  gentle  as  a  lamb  with 
him.  With  their  ears  unsealed  to  the  new  lan- 
guage, the  children  hear  the  tale,  of  Aaron's  youth 
unfolded  to  them  by  his  tour-footed  friends,  and 
listen  with  a  sense  of  thralldoru  which  will  be 
shared  by  many  little  readers  of  the  book. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mirrln  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $2  00. 

A  Book  of  W.  D.   Howells's  Essays. 

Most  of  the  essays  in  "  Impressions  and  Ex- 
periences," by  W.  D.  Howells,  contain  intimate 
revelations  of  the  author's  personality.  "  The 
Country  Printer  "  is  a  bit  of  autobiography,  and  it 
is  interesting  besides  as  a  glance  backward  to  a 
condition  of  things  now  wholly  changed.  It  de- 
scribes Mr.  Howells's  experiences,  some  forty 
years  ago,  on  the  staff  of  an  old-fashioned  coun- 
try newspaper,  and  is  in  a  strain  of  pleasant  remi- 
niscence. The  other  papers  are  of  a  later  day. 
There  is  a  stroll  through  Central  Park  described, 
a  visit  to  the  police  courts,  a  ramble  through  the 
New  York  streets  and  tenement-houses  ;  and  these 
papers  mingle  admirable  impressionistic  views  of 
some  phases  of  metropolitan  life  with  a  mood  of 
altruistic  reflection.  "I  Talk  of  Dreams"  is  can- 
didly egotistic.  "  It  is  mostly  my  own  dreams  1 
talk  of,  and  that  will  somewhat  excuse  me  for  talk- 
ing of  dreams  at  all,"  says  the  author,  playfully 
satirizing  himself  and  his  subject.  But  his  playful 
satire  does  not  make  interesting  a  very  umemark- 
able  series  of  dreams,  whose  only  claim  on  the  at- 
tention appears  to  be  the  fact  that  Mr.  Howells 
dreamed  them. 

Published    by    Harper   &    Brothers,  New   York. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Howells  has  been  busy  of  late,  and  the 
Harper  publications  are  to  profit  by  his  industry. 
His  novelette,  "A  Pair  of  Patient  Lovers,"  is  to 
appear  in  the  Magazine,  while  his  novel,  "  Ragged 
Lady,"  will  run  through  the  Bazar  in  the  latter  half 
of  '95.  His  personal  recollections  of  Dr.  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  are  to  be  published  in  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  magazine. 

A  Cambridge  Edition  of  Lowell's  Complete  Poet- 
ical Works  will  shortly  appear,  in  uniform  style 
with  the  Cambridge  Editions  of  Longfellow,  Whit- 
Uer,  Holmes,  and  Browning. 

The  literary  journals  of  London  have,  in  most 
cases,  declined  10  print  illustrations,  but  one  of  the 
oldest  of  them,  the  Academy,  has  at  last  concluded 
to  adopt  the  practice  of  printing  small  cuts  here  and 
there  in  its  text.  The  paper  passes  this  month  to  a 
new  proprietor,  and  Mr.  Cotton,  the  present  editor, 
will  be  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lewis  Hind.  The  latter 
was  editor  of  the  late  Pall  Mall  Budget,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  will  introduce  borne  of  the  features 
of  that  pa  oil  canon  into  the  Academy. 

Guy  Boothby,  of  "Dr.  Nikola"  fame,  has  fin- 
ished a  new  novel  in  which  the  doctor  is  again  in- 
troduced.    It  is  entitled  "  The  Lust  of  Hate." 

The  Macmillan  Company  will  shortly  add  to  its 
biogranhies  and  editions  of  collected  works  an  en- 
tirely -new  edition  of  the   "  Works  and  Letters  of 
- 1  Byron,"  edited  by  W.  E.  Henley.     It  is  to  be 
pleted  in  twelve  volumes,  of  which  the  letters, 
.i,   controversies,  speeches,  etc.,  will  be  con- 


tained in  four  and  the  verse  in  eight  volumes  of 
medium  size,  with  portraits.  The  first  volume,  con- 
taining his  letters  from  1804  to  1813.  with  a  portrait 
after  Phillips,  will  be  published  very  shortly,  and 
will  be  soon  followed  by  the  first  volume  of  the 
poems,  with  a  portrait  after  Westall. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  writes  so  little  now- 
adays that  the  younger  generation  forget  that  the 
mother  of  the  author  of  "Princess  Aline"  is  a 
novelist  herself.  Mrs.  Davis  has  lately  written  a 
new  novel,  which  the  Harpers  are  bringing  out 
under  the  title  of  "  Frances  Waldeaux."  There  is 
a  good  deal  of  intensity  in  the  story,  in  which  a 
mother  who  has  spent  years  of  slavish  devotion 
upon  her  only  son  sees  him  beguiled  into  marriage 
by  an  adventuress. 

An  entirely  unexpected  complication  has  arisen  in 
Paris  over  the  publication  of  George  Sand's  love- 
lelters,  preliminary  extracts  of  which  have  been 
given  lately  to  the  French  press.  It  is  thus  set 
forth  by  Harold  Frederic  : 

"  The  most  important  of  the  letters  were  to  Alfred  de 
Musset,  but  there  are  also  a  number  to  the  Italian  doc- 
tor, Pagsllo,  who.  while  professionally  attending  Musset 
when  the  latter  and  George  Sand  were  at  Venice  in  1834, 
came  to  have  a  principal  part  in  the  romance  himself. 
George  Sand  seems  to  have  taken  more  interest  in  this 
brief  liaison  than  in  any  of  her  other  affairs  of  the  kind. 
Her  letters  to  Pagello  are  said  to  be  the  most  striking  in 
the  collection,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  the  public  will  ever 
see  them,  for  Pagelto  turns  out  to  be  alive,  and  he  protests 
bitterly  against  having  his  youth  dragged  up  against  him 
and  his  large  and  respectable  family  in  this  fashion.  He 
avers  that  it  is  sixty-two  years  since  he  saw  or  heard  from 
George  Sand,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  French  courts 
will  agree  with  him  in  calling  that  fair  ground  for  out- 
lawry." 

Dr.  Dorpfeld,  the  illustrious  German  archaeolo- 
gist now  in  this  country,  has  written  an  introduc- 
tion to  "The  Mycenaean  Age,"  by  Dr.  Chrestos 
Tsountas  and  Professor  Manatt,  of  Brown  Univer- 
siiy,  which  Houghton,  Minim  &  Co.  will  soon  pub- 
lish. 

Charles  Whibley's  "A  Book  of  Scoundrels," 
published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  describes 
the  careers  and  achievements  of  notorious  male- 
factors of  all  ages  and  several  countries. 

"  Marm  Lisa,"  Mrs.  Wiggin's  story  just  finished 
in  the  Atlantic,  will  shortly  appear  in  book  form 
from  the  Riverside  Press. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  are  preparing  an  elab- 
orate holiday  edition  of  Thoreau's  "  Cape  Cod." 
It  is  to  be  issued  in  two  volumes,  ornamented  by 
a  hundred  reproductions  of  water-color  sketches 
of  the  most  picturesque  scenes  on  the  cape.  These 
sketches  are  delicately  set  forth  on  th&  margins 
and  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  chapters. 

R.  D.  Blackmore,  Thomas  Hardy,  and  F. 
Marion  Crawford  have  each  written  stories  for 
Christmas  publications.  Mr.  Crawford's  is  a  ghost- 
story,  and  that  it  will  be  a  good  one  every  one  who 
read  his  blood-curdling  "The  Upper  Berth"  is 
bound  to  believe. 

Amy  Fay's  "Music  Study  in  Germany"  being 
out  of  print  for  some  time  past,  the  Macmillan 
Company  has  just  ready  a  new  edition,  the  six- 
teenth, of  that  popular  book. 

Alphonse  Daudei's  health  has  undergone  quite  a 
remarkable  change  for  the  better.  He  now  walks 
about  Pans  again  like  a  new  man.  Daudet  laughs 
at  the  reports  that  Edtnond  de  Goncourt's  will  can 
be  upset  and  that  his  academy  scheme  has  been 
abandoned.  He  says,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  will 
soon  be  on  a  working  basis. 

Mr.  Whistler  is  to  bring  out  a  new  edition  of 
"The  Gentle  Art  of  Making  Enemies."  It  will  be 
no  mere  reprint  of  the  first  and  now  famous  publi- 
cation, but  a  considerably  enlarged  collection  of  his 
inimitable  witticisms. 

The  Land  of  Sunshine,  the  unique  magazine  of 
California  and  the  South-West,  edited  by  Ciiarles 
F.  Lummis,  has  just  completed  its  fifth  volume. 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  title  of  Miss  Margaret  Sherwood's 
new  book,  which  was  announced  as  "  An  Experi- 
ment in  Egoism,"  has  been  changed  to  "  A  Puritan 
Bohemia."  The  change  is  due  to  antithesis  to  the 
title  of  an  earlier  book,  aUo  published  by  the  Mac- 
millans,  named  "  An  Experiment  in  Altruism." 

There  is  said  to  be  new  biographical  matter 
about  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  as  well  as  hitherto 
unpublished  letters  from  the  brother  and  sister,  in 
a  book  which  W.  C.  Hazlitt  has  sent  to  the  press. 
The  volume  is  to  be  entitled  "  The  Lambs  ;  Their 
Lives,  Their  Friends,  and  Their  Correspondents." 

The  scene  of  "  Gaston  de  Latour,"  an  unfinished 
romance  by  the  late  Walter  Paler,  is  laid  in  France, 
at  the  period  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  the  central  figure  is  a  refined  and  ardent  nature 
developing  under  the  influences  of  an  age  of  transi- 
tion. This  volume,  which  will  complete  the  series 
of  Pater's  collected  writings,  has  been  prepared 
by  C.  L.  Sbadwell,  of  Oriel  College,  and  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

A  comparatively  new  firm,  that  of  Archibald 
Constable,  composed  of  a  young  man  named 
Doubleday  and  George  Meredith's  son,  has  se- 
cured all  nghts  for  the  British  Empire  and  for 
America  in  Dr.  Nansen's  forthcoming  book.  The 
price  paid  was  $50,000,  which  is  by  lar  the  largest 


ever  given  in  London  to  a  non-English  author. 
The  German  rights  were  obtained  by  Brockhaus 
for  $10000,  and  Hachette  is  considering  a  like 
price  for  the  French  rights.  Thus  far  the  Ameri- 
can publishers  have  declined  to  pay  more  than 
$10,000  for  the  American  rights. 

Hall  Caine  calls  his  new  story  "  The  Christian," 
which  is  in  line  with  his  regular  titles.  Every 
book  that  he  has  written  is  "the"  something — 
"  The  Deemster,"  "  The  Bondman,"  "  The  Scape- 
goat," "The  Manxman,"  and  now  "The  Chris- 
tian." 

"A  Second  Century  of  Charades."  by  Mr.  Bel- 
lamy, of  course,  will  appear  very  soon  after  the 
election. 

Cheap  editions  of  Browning  are  likely  to  be  on 
the  market  before  Christmas,  so  the  English  jour- 
nals state.  The  copyright  on  much  of  his  best 
work  expires  this  year. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The   Portrait. 
Midnight  past  !    Not  a  sound  of  aught 
Through   the   silent  house,  but   the  wind  at  his 
prayers. 
1  sal  by  the  dying  fire,  and  thought 
Of  the  dear  dead  woman  upstairs. 

A  night  of  tears  !  for  the  gusty  rain 

Had  ceased,  but  the  eaves  were  dripping  yet ; 

And  the  moon  looked  forth,  as  though  in  pain. 
With  her  face  all  white  and  wet : 

Nobody  with  me,  my  watch  to  keep, 

But  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  1  love  : 

And  grief  had  sent  him  fast  to  sleep 
In  the  chamber  up  above. 

Nobody  else,  in  the  country-place 
All  round,  that  knew  of  my  loss  beside, 

But  the  good  young  Priest  with  the  Raphael  face. 
Who  confessed  her  when  she  died. 

That  good  young  Priest  is  of  gentle  nerve. 
And  my  grief  had  moved  him  beyond  control  ; 

For  his  lip  grew  white,  as  I  could  observe, 
When  he  speeded  her  parting  soul. 

I  sat  by  the  dreary  hearth  alone  : 
I  thought  of  the  pleasant  days  of  yore : 

I  s;»id  "  the  staff  of  my  life  is  gone  : 
The  woman  I  loved  is  no  more. 

'  On  her  cold,  dead  bosom  my  portrait  lies, 
Which  next  to  her  heart  she  used  to  wear — 
Haunting  it  o'er  with  her  tender  eyes 
When  my  own  face  was  not  there. 

'  It  is  set  all  round  with  rubies  red. 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 
For  each  ruby  there,  my  heart  hath  bled  : 
For  each  pearl,  my  eyes  have  wept." 

And  I  s>aid — "  the  thing  is  precious  to  me  : 

They  will  bury  her  soon  in  the  church-yard  clay  ; 

It  lies  on  her  heart,  and  lost  must  be, 
If  I  do  not  take  it  away." 

I  lighted  my  lamp  at  the  dying  flame, 
And  crept  up  the  stairs  that  creaked  for  fright, 

Till  into  the  chamber  of  death  I  came, 
Where  she  lay  all  in  white. 

The  moon  shone  over  her  winding  sheet. 

There,  stark  she  lay  on  her  carven  bed : 
Seven  burning  tapers  about  her  feet, 

And  seven  about  her  head. 

As  I  stretched  my  hand,  I  held  my  breath ; 

I  turned  as  I  drew  the  curtains  apart, 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death : 

I  knew  where  to  find  her  heart, 

I  thought,  at  first,  as  my  touch  fell  there, 
It  had  warmed  that  heart  to  life,  with  love  ; 

For  the  thing  I  touched  was  warm,  I  swear, 
And  I  could  feel  it  move. 

'Twas  the  hand  ot  a  man,  that  was  moving  slow 

O'er  the  heart  of  the  dead — from  the  other  side  ; 
And  at  once  the  sweat  broke  over  my  brow, 
"  Who  is  robbing  the  corpse  ?  "  I  cried. 

Opposite  me,  by  the  tapers*  light, 
The  friend  of  my  bosom,  the  man  I  loved, 

Stood  over  the  corpse,  and  all  as  white, 
And  neither  of  us  moved. 

'  What  do  you  here,  my  friend?"  .  .  .  The  man 

Looked  first  at  me,  and  then  at  the  dead. 
'  There  is  a  portrait  here,"  he  began  ; 
"  There  is.     It  is  mine,"  I  said. 

Said  the  friend  of  my  bosom,  "  Yours,  no  doubt, 

The  portrait  was,  till  a  month  ago, 
When  this  suffering  angel  took  that  out, 

And  placed  mine  there,  I  know." 

'  This  woman,  she  loved  me  well,"  said  I. 
"  A  month  ago,"  said  my  friend  to  me  ; 

*  And  in  your  throat,"  I  groaned,  "  you  lie  !  " 

He  answered  .  .  .  "let  us  see." 

'  Enough  !  "  I  returned,  "  let  the  dead  decide : 
And  whose  soever  the  portrait  prove, 
His  shall  it  be,  when  the  cause  is  tried, 
Where  Death  is  arraigned  by  Love." 

We  found  the  portrait  there,  in  its  place: 

We  opened  it,  by  the  tapers'  shine  : 
The  gems  were  all  unchanged  :  the  face 

Was — neither  his  nor  mine. 

'  One  nail  drives  out  another,  at  least  ! 
The  face  of  the  portrait  there,"  I  cried, 

*  Is  our  friend's,  the  Raphael-faced  young  Priest, 

Who  confessed  her  when  she  died." 

The  setting  is  all  of  rubies  red, 

And  pearls  which  a  Peri  might  have  kept. 

For  each  ruby  there  my  heart  hath  bled : 
For  each  pearl  my  eyes  have  wept. 

— Owen  Meredith. 
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The  frequent  use  of 
a  good  soap  like  the 
Ivory  will  purify  the 
complexion  as  no  cos- 
metic can. 

The  Phocteh  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cin'TI. 

HOUGHTON,     MIFFLIN     &     CO.'S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

The  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

By  John  Fiske.  Illustrated  Edition.  Containing 
22  photogravures  of  portraits  and  paintings,  15 
colored  maps  and  plates,  and  280  text  cuts  and 
maps.     2  vols.,  8vo,  $8.00. 

Large-Paper  Edition,  limited  to  250  copies,  printed 
on  English  hand-made  paper,  2  vols.,  large  8vo, 
$16.00,  net. 

These  volumes,  which  are  of  a  very  high  order 
of  value  and  interest,  are  profusely  illustrated  with 
superb  portraits,  maps,  plans  of  battles,  pictures 
of  histoiic  buildings  and  scenes,  medals,  fac- 
similes, etc.  They  are  very  handsome  books,  suit- 
able for  Holiday  gifts. 

Chapters  from  a  Life. 

By  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  author  of  "  A 
Singular  Life,"  "The  Gates  Ajar,"  etc.  With 
24  portraits  and  other  illustrations,  12010,  $1.50. 

This  is  a  remarkably  attractive  book  of  bio- 
graphical and  literary  interest.  It  describes  her 
girlhood,  her  entrance  into  the  field  of  literature, 
her  life  at  East  Gloucester,  and  gives  glimpses, 
sometimes  full  views,  of  Longfellow,  Holmes, 
Whiuier,  Mr.  Fields,  Bishop  Brooks,  Mrs.  Thaxter, 
Miss  Larcom,  Mrs.  Lydia  Maria  Child,  and  others. 
The  book  is  delightfully  written,  printed  on  ex- 
cellent paper,  and  very  handsomely  bound. 

Cape  Cod. 

By  Henry  D.  Thoreau.  Holiday  Edition. 
Illustrated  in  water  colors  by  Miss  Amelia  M. 
Watson.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  very  handsomely 
bound  from  designs  by  Mrs.  Whitman,  $5  00. 

Thoreau's  unequaled  description  of  Cape  Cod 
is  supplemented  by  a  hundred  admirable  illustra- 
trations,  printed  in  colors  on  the  margins.  Their 
great  variety,  the  happy  choice  of  subjects,  and 
their  high  artistic  character,  make  this  a  notable 
Holiday  book. 

Marni  Lisa. 

By  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  author  of  "  The 
Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  etc.    i6mo,  $1.00. 

Little  Marm  Lisa  is  a  fresh  child-figure  in  fiction. 
The  very  interesting  story  describes  the  quickening 
of  her  clouded  and  burdened  life  till  her  pathetic 
faithfulness  ripens,  in  the  climax,  into  heroism.  It 
is  the  longest  story,  and  one  of  the  best,  Mrs. 
Wiggin  has  written. 

The  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Firs. 

By  Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  author  of  "  The  Life 
of  Nancy,"  "  A  White  Heron,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

This  summer  story  of  a  village  on  the  coast 
of  Maine  and  the  adjacent  islands  forms  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  Missjewett's  books.  It  is 
marked  by  all  those  fine  qualities  which  make 
her  stories  so  charming  a  part  of  American  liter- 
ature. 

Barker's  Luck,  and 
Other  Stories. 

By  Bret  Harte.    i6mo,  $1.25. 

Another  book  of  Mr.  Harte's  inimitable  stories, 
of  which  the  public  never  has  quite  enough. 

A-Birding  on  a  Bronco. 

A  delightful  book  on  birds  and  their  nests  in  South- 
ern California,  by  Florence  A.  Merriam,  au- 
thor of  "  Birds  Through  an  Opera  Glass,"  and 
"  My  Summer  in  a  Mormon  Village."  With 
numerous  illustrations.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

Sold  by  Booksellers.     Sent,  postpaid,  by-  . 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  8  CO.,  Boston. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Anstey  in  Sombre  Vein. 

Although  the  reputation  of  F.  Anstey  is  built  on 
such  whimsical  fantasies  as  "Vice  Versa"  and 
"The  Tinted  Venus,"  he  is  not  loath  at  times  to 
show  that  he  has  other  capabilities.  "  The  State- 
ment of  Stella  Maberly,"  his  latest  work,  is  a  seri- 
ous piece  of  fiction,  being  nothing  less,  indeed, 
than  a  study  of  madness.  It  purports  to  be  the 
narrative  of  a  young  girl  who  is  confined  in  a  mad- 
house, and  who  looks  back  over  her  life  and  gives 
her  justification  for  a  deed  committed  in  the  days 
of  her  freedom.  In  her  story  she  reveals  the 
gradual  wreck  of  her  mind,  cunningly  blending 
the  realities  of  daily  life  with  the  phantoms  of  her 
crazed  brain.  Her  mania  that  her  friend,  a  young 
girl  whom  she  passionately  loved,  had  died,  and 
that  a  corrupt  and  evil  spirit  usurped  the  fair  body, 
brings  about  the  tragic  climax  with  which  the  tale 
ends.  As  a  humorist,  Mr.  Anstey  is  original  and 
sparkling  ;  as  a  romancer  he  does  not  rise  out  of 
the  ranks. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Tale  of  Northern  Heroes. 

"  Beyond  the  Palaeocrystic  Sea,"  by  A.  S.  Mor- 
ton, is  an  heroic  story  told  in  the  form  of  a  legend 
of  some  far  northern  land.  The  book  derives  its 
strange  title  from  the  fact  that  the  legend  purports 
to  have  been  set  down  by  a  Creole  sailor  who, 
after  a  series  of  strange  adventures,  reaches  a  coun- 
try beyond  the  open  Polar  Sea,  where  he  is  hailed 
by  the  inhabitants  as  their  hero  and  demi-god,  re- 
turned, according  to  the  tradition,  after  ten  cent- 
uries to  lead  them  back  to  the  fair  lands  whence 
they  came. 

All  this  machinery  is  introductory  to  the  legend 
itself,  which  is  the  story  of  a  brave  warrior  and  wise 
minister  who  tried  to  save  his  king  and  country 
from  the  invading  hordes  of  Harold  the  Fair- 
Haired,  but  was  defeated  and  killed  through  a 
man's  treachery  and  a  woman's  love  of  intrigue. 
The  tale  is  simply  constructed  and  moves  straight 
on  to  its  appointed  end,  and  the  personages  are 
very  different  from  the  complex  men  and  women 
of  to-day  :  they  are  cast  in  heroic  mold,  and  there 
is  nothing  small  about  either  their  virtues  or  their 
vices.  But  they  are  very  human,  and  one  follows 
their  fortunes  with  unflagging  interest  to  the  end. 

Published  by  the  E.  W.  Porter  Company,  St. 
Paul,  Minn. 


Public  Finance  Expounded. 

A  text-book  that  should  find  a  wide  circle  of  read- 
ers among  individual  students  as  well  as  in  college 
classes  is  an  "  Introduction  to  Public  Finance,"  by 
Carl  C.  Plebn,  Ph.  D.,  assistant  professor  in  the 
University  of  California.  It  has  already  been  highly 
complimented  by  being  adopted  as  a  text-book  at 
Cornell  University. 

It  presents  an  outline  of  those  things  which  are 
necessary  to  prepare  the  student  for  independent 
research  ;  a  brief  discussion  of  the  leading  princi- 
ples that  are  generally  accepted  ;  a  statement  of 
unsettled  principles,  with  the  grounds  for  contro- 
versy :  and  sufficient  references  to  easily  accessible 
works  and  sources  to  enable  the  student  to  form 
some  opinion  for  himself.  A  brief  history  of  the 
financial  practices  of  England,  Germany,  France, 
and  the  United  States  is  also  given. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York. 

Short  Stories  by  Noted  Writers. 

"Tales  of  Our  Coast"  is  a  volume  containing 
five  stories,  each  by  a  writer  of  note.  "  The  Smug- 
glers of  the  Clove,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  happily 
blends  humor  and  adventure  in  a  dashing  tale  of 
successful  smuggling  on  the  Galloway  coast.  The 
sonorous  title  of  "  The  Roll-Call  of  the  Reef,"  by 
"  Q  "  (Arthur  Quiller-Couch),  well  fits  that  remark- 
ably successful  story  of  ghosts  en  masse,  and  an- 
other good  story  is  "The  Path  of  Murtogh,"  by 
Harold  Frederic.  It  tells  of  the  vengeance  of  a 
wild  Irish  chieftain  of  mediaeval  times,  and  is  alto- 
gether out  of  the  usual  line  of  this  writer.  Gilbert 
Parker  and  W.  Clark  Russell  contribute  the  two 
remaining  stories,  the  one  in  a  rather  involved  love- 
tale  which  does  not  reach  a  high-water  mark  of  ex- 
cellence, the  other  in  a  strain  of  grisly  humor. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  51.25.  _ 

Camp  and  Deland's  "Football." 
Most  opportunely  in  the  midst  of  the  foot-ball 
season  is  published  "Football,"  by  Walter  Camp 
and  Lorin  F.  Deland.  The  authors  are  the  best- 
known  expert  authorities  on  the  American  game  ; 
the  former  is  famous  as  a  "coach,"  and  the  latter 
as  a  scientific  student  of  the  game,  being  the  in- 
ventor of  the  famous  "flying  wedge"  that  .was  so 
successfully  introduced  a  couple  of  years  ago.  Mr. 
Deland  is  also  the  husband  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Deland,  whose  novels  are  well  known. 

The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the 
first,  the  opening  chapter  gives  a  history  of  the 
game,  and  thereafter  follow  an  explanation  of  the 
game  as  now  played,  advice  on  how  to  watch  a 
game,  a  discussion  of  the  effects  of  the  game  on 
the  players,  a  foot-ball  slang  dictionary,  and  the 
like.     The  second  part  treats  of  the  team,  practice, 


and  various  plays  to  be  used  ;  and  the  third  part 
discusses  the  training  of  an  eleven  from  the  coach's 
point  of  view.  The  book,  which  fills  four  hundred 
and  twenty-five  pages,  is  carefully  indexed,  and 
contains  a  number  of  explanatory  diagrams  and 
illustrations. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $2.00. 


A  Jacobite  Romance. 

"  Denounced,"  by  John  Bloundelle-Burton,  is  a 
Jacobite  romance  of  the  time  of  George  the  Sec- 
ond. A  Jacobite  nobleman,  who  changes  his  prin- 
ciples and  becomes  a  Hanoverian,  thereupon  de- 
nounces three  of  his  old-time  friends  who  are  still 
loyal  to  the  Stuart  cause.  In  spite  of  his  treachery, 
they  escape  to  France,  but  only  to  be  plunged  into 
new  perils.  One  of  their  number  is  confined  for 
years  in  the  Bastile,  thus  giving  opportunity  for  a 
new  view  of  that  famous  prison.  It  is  presented  as 
a  house  of  detention  without  any  of  the  traditionary 
horrors  that  belong  to  the  name  beyond  that  of  im- 
prisonment without  redress.  Much  historical  de- 
tail is  mingled  with  the  course  of  the  story,  which 
is  well  filled  out  besides  with  melodramatic  incident. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.00. 


New  Publications. 
"  Why  Americans  Dislike  England,"  by  George 
Burton   Adams,    has    been    published    by    Henry 
Altemus,  of  Philadelphia. 

"The  Cottage  by  the  Sea,"  a  novel  by  Mrs. 
James  Carey  Coale,  has  been  published  by  John 
Murphy  &  Co.,  Baltimore  ;  price,  50  cents, 

"  Little  Belles  and  Beaux,"  by  Frances  Boundage 
and  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker,  is  a  child's  book,  beauti- 
fully illustrated  with  bright-colored  pictures  and 
sketches.  Published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Paths  of  Duly,"  by  Dean  Farrar  ;  "  After 
College,  What  ?  "  (for  girls),  by  Helen  E.  Starrett ; 
and  "  The  Golden  Rule  in  Business,"  by  Rev.  C. 
F.  Dole,  have  been  issued  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

A  handsome  children's  book  is  that  written  by 
Dr.  Garrett  Newkirk,  "  Rhymes  of  the  States." 
It  is  elaborately  illustrated  from  the  author's 
sketches  by  Harry  Fen.  Published  by  the  Century 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Robert  Helmont :  Diary  of  a  Recluse.  1870- 
1871,"  translated  by  Laura  Ensor,  is  the  latest 
volume  in  the  new  daintly  illustrated  edition  of 
Alphonse  Daudet's  novels.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  S*-°°. 

"  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,"  that  rambling 
tale  in  which  Thomas  Hardy  has  so  delightfully 
pictured  the  quaint  customs,  strange  beliefs,  and 
old-fashioned  ways  of  the  English  peasants,  has 
just  been  issued  in  the  new  edition  of  his  works 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"The  Biological  Problem  of  To  Day  "  is  the 
title  of  the  authorized  translation,  by  P.  Chalmers 
Mitchell,  M.  A.,  of  Professor  Dr.  Oscar  Hertwig's 
discussion  of  preformation  or  epigenesis  as  the 
basis  of  a  theory  of  organic  development.  There 
is  an  introduction  by  the  translator  and  a  glossary 
of  the  technical  terms.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1-25. 

Edward  W.  Townsend's  novel,  "  A  Daughter  of 
the  Tenements,"  has  been  issued  under  paper 
covers,  with  numerous  illustrations  by  E.  W.  K.em- 
ble.  This  cheaper  edition  has  appreciably  swelled 
the  sale  of  the  book,  interest  in  which  has  been 
somewhat  revived  by  the  dramatization  of  the 
story.  Published  by  the  American  Publishing 
Corporation,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  perilous  journey  to  the  heart  of  Java  in  search 
of  a  fabulous  mountain  of  gold  is  the  subject  of 
"  Gold,"  by  Annie  Linden.  The  son  of  a  Dutch 
merchant  of  Amsterdam  makes  the  quest,  and  he 
succeeds  in  his  search,  though  at  the  cost  of  sev- 
eral lives.  There  is  love  as  well  as  adventure  in 
the  tale,  and  some  phases  of  life  in  Batavia  are  set 
down,  with  an  evident  knowledge  of  the  country. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

The  sanctity  of  marriage  as  opposed  to  an 
ascetic  life  is  discussed  in  "  The  Majesty  of 
Man,"  by  "  Alien."  A  husband  has  accidentally 
killed  his  friend,  and  believing  that  his  wife  thinks 
him  a  deliberate  murderer,  he  leaves  his  home 
and  her,  and  devotes  himself  to  a  life  of  good 
works.  The  author's  purpose  is  to  show  that 
celibacy  tends  to  an  ideal  state  of  moral  and 
mental  development  for  neither  man  nor  woman. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25, 

"The  Intriguers"  in  John  D.  Barry's  book  of 
that  name  are  a  harmless  group  of  matrons,  plot- 
ting to  bring  about  a  marriage  between  an  Ameri- 
can girl  traveling  in  England  and  an  English 
baronet.  The  American  girl  is  from  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  and  the  baronet  has  a  slight  Oswego 
flavor,  too.  She  is  an  imperial  creature  of  twenty- 
eight  who  looks  thirty-five,  and  she  has  a  severe 
manner  which    seems    to    attract    admirers.      An 


artist,  also  from  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  a  New  York 
novelist — a  bitter,  cynical  worldling— also  woo  her. 
But  the  baronet  represents  true  worth,  and  the  in- 
triguers have  their  way.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &.  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $r.oo. 

"  A-Birding  on  a  Bronco,"  by  Florence  A.  Mer- 
riam,  is  such  a  pleasant  little  volume  on  the 
feathered  songsters  of  Southern  California  as  en- 
thusiastic lovers  of  nature  have  for  years  been 
writing  and  reading  in  the  East.  It  is  a  chatty 
record  of  Miss  Merriam's  observations  in  a  small 
foot-hill  valley  near  San  Diego,  in  the  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  the  text  is  supplemented  with  a 
number  of  illustrations  from  photographs  and 
drawings.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &.  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Kindergarten  Principles  and  Practice,"  a  little 
book  which  explains  and  illustrates  the  principles 
which  lay  at  the  root  of  Froebel 's  teachings,  is  the 
third  volume  of  the  series  entitled  the  "  Republic  of 
Childhood,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  and  Nora  A. 
Smith.  It  is  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  true  kdnder- 
gartner,  and  shows  an  enthusiastic  comprehension 
of  the  aims  of  the  system  which  must  communicate 
itself  to  the  student.  A  book  on  educational  themes 
is  seldom  so  bright  and  sparkling  in  style  and  at 
the  same  time  so  full  of  practical  wisdom.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

Like  his  other  works,  J.  S.  Fletcher's  "  At  the 
Gate  of  the  Fold"  deals  with  English  rural  life, 
and  is  careful  to  conform  to  a  standard  of  sim- 
plicity. But,  like  them,  it  is  uninspired,  and  shows 
relentlessly  the  author's  limitations.  He  is  careful 
and  painstaking,  but  he  has  little  skill  in  rendering 
a  drama  of  human  passions.  The  tale  of  the  miller 
and  the  game-keeper  striving  in  rivalry  for  the 
hand  of  the  village  beauty,  of  the  success  of  the 
one  and  the  rancor  of  the  other,  flows  on  in  even 
measure,  without  ever  falling  below  a  certain  degree 
of  interest,  and  also  without  once  penetrating  beyond 
externals  into  the  inner  lives  of  these  people.  Pub- 
lished  by  the  Macmillan   Company,   New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

■  ♦  » 

"  Der  Tod  als  Freund." 

The  annexed  lines,  by  George  du  Maurier,  were 
printed  in  an  English  magazine,  some  eight  years 
ago,  beneath  a  striking  picture.  They  have  not 
since  been  republished,  and  as  they  foreshadow 
death,  they  will  be  interesting  now,  when  he  has  so 
recently  passed  away. 
Kindly  watcher  by  my  bed,  lift  no  voice  in  prayer. 

Waste  not  any  words  on  me  when  the  hour  is  nigh — 
Let  a  stream  of  melody  but  flow  from  sweet  player, 

And  meekly  will  I  lay  my  head  and  fold  my  hands  to 
die. 

Sick  am  1  of  idle  words,  past  all  reconciling — 
Words  that  weary  and  perplex  and  paoder  and  con- 
ceal ; 
Wake  the  sounds  that  can  not  lie,  for  all  their  sweet  be- 
guiling ; 
The  language  one  need  fathom  not,  but  only  hear  and 
feel. 

Let  them  roll  once  more  to  me,  and  ripple  in  my  hearing, 
Like  waves  upon  some  lonely  beach,  where  no  craft 
anchoreth ; 
That  I   may  steep  my  soul  therein,  and  craving  naught, 
nor  fearing 
Drift  on  through  slumber  to  a  dream,  and  through  a 
dream  to  death. 
— George  du  Maurier  {from  tlte  French  of Mine.  Neckcr). 
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At  seventeen  years  <Ijage,  having  already  given 
evidence  o(  a  rare  and  Vrecocious  genius,  Chatter- 
ton  committed  suicide.  He  felt  his  power,  but  had 
not  yet  measured  it  against  the  wor'o  about  him. 
He  had  perpetrated  one-fHf  the  greatest  frauds  in 
literature — a  fraud  whichjj  y roved  his  astonishing 
genius— and  known  the  tortures  of  a  gnawing  pov- 
erty and  an  unconquerable  pride.  He  had  the  soul 
of  a  poet  and  the  ambition  of  a  leader  of  men. 
His  insignificance  maddened  him,  the  world's  in- 
difference was  intolerable.  Alone  in  his  wretched 
garret,  in  a  burst  of  despair,  he  destroyed  his 
papers  and  killed  himself.  When  the  door  was 
broken  open,  the  body  of  the  famished  boy  was 
found  stiff  on  the  bed,  and  the  floor  from  end  to 
end  was  littered  with  scraps  of  torn  paper.  In  the 
last  furious  defiance  of  the  fate  that  had  mocked 
bim,  he  obliterated  every  trace  of  the  genius  to 
which  the  world  had  refused  recognition. 

He  is  one  of  the  most  consistently  dramatic  char- 
acters in  fiction  or  history.  Charlotte  Corday  was 
not  more  magnificently  unusual.  Byron,  in  his 
bitter  ennui,  offered  the  world  no  more  scornful  a 
challenge."  In  bis  sombre  tragedy  the  playwright 
has  seen  the  richest  material  and  has  several  times 
tried  to  build  a  drama  round  his  story.  These  have 
been  generally  failures.  Chatterton's  was  not  the 
story  for  a  play.  It  was  short  and  concentrated — 
a  sudden  climax  of  despair.  The  gradual  decline 
into  an  atmosphere  of  sardonic  pathos  of  such  a 
man  as  Beau  Brummel  is  good  play-material.  But 
the  morose  and  bitter  rage  of  a  Chatterton  can 
only  be  shown  in  its  last  frenzied  revolt.  It  takes 
a  Shakespeare  to  delineate  a  Hamlet,  and  Chatter- 
ton  was  of  the  Hamlet  order — one  of  those  who 
stand  and  peer  so  long  and  curiously  into  the 
realms  of  thought  and  futurity  that  effort  and 
action  and  all  that  this  world  offers  seem  useless 
after  those  contemplations  of  the  infinite. 

The  little  sketch  produced  by  Mrs.  Taber  is  a 
picture  of  the  last  hour  of  "  The  Marvelous  Boy  " 
— the  hour  of  his  final  rebellion  and  liberation.  It 
is  written  in  a  somewhat  laborious  blank  verse,  and 
is  curiously  old-fashioned  in  its  style  and  construc- 
tion. Chatterton  stands  on  the  threshold  of  the 
dark  valley.  The  moroseness  of  an  ardent  nature, 
checked  in  its  fondest  dreams,  thwarted  in  its  am- 
bitions, stabbed  in  its  pride,  preyed  upon  by  hun- 
ger, made  desperate  by  failure,  is  the  dominating 
characteristic  of  Mrs.  Taber's  presentation.  Her 
Chatterton  takes  leave  of  the  world  with  fierce  re- 
sentment and  gloomy  disdain. 

Touches  ofsudden  tenderness  reveal  the  sweeter 
nature  of  the!  _£>oy  which  hardship  and  disappoint- 
ment bad  embittered.  He  moves  about  uneasily, 
with  the  restlessness  of  the  hungry  animal.  His 
pride,  exaggerated  by  suffering  and  loneliness,  is 
fiercely  resentful  of  patronizing  look  or  conde- 
scending gift,  jf  he  outburst  in  which  he  reveals 
the  cruel  insight  into  all  the  shams  and  frauds  of 
life  that  his  poet's  soul  has  given  him,  is  the  last 
flicker  of  his'^^lion.  In  the  final  hour  there  is 
a  beautiful  touch.in.the  boy's  reverting  to  his  boy- 
ishness. The  assumption  of  manliness,  with  all 
its  precocious  experience  of  pain,  all  its  proud 
pretension,  is  forgotten.  In  that  one  last  moment 
of  supreme  suffering,  Chatterton's  iron  spirit 
gives  way,  and  he  cries  upon  his  mother  and  his 
home. 

Treated  with  delicate  sincerity  and  feeling,  Mrs. 
Taber's  Chatterton  escapes  the  two  deadly  defects 
of  this  type  of  portrayal — morbidness  on  one  hand, 
and  sickly  sentiment  on  the  other.  The  character 
has  that  deep-lying  pessimism  which  is  an  invari- 
able accompaniment  of  the  artistic  temperament — 
in  fact,  the  artistic  temperament  is  after  all  only  a 
sickly  condition  of  the  nerves,  in  which  the  imagi- 
nation is  overwrought  and  the  sensibilities  over- 
keen.  Mrs.  Taber  herself,  whose  talent  is  essen- 
tially healthy,  happy,  and  serenely  human,  is  not 
in  good  accord  with  these  high-strung,  sensitive  be- 
ings. That  she  should  portray  such  a  complicated 
character  as  Chatterton — one  of  the  most  extrava- 
gant of  artistic  types — with  so  much  sympathy,  is 
another  evidence  of  her  ability.  Nervous  intensity 
is  not  one  of  her  attributes,  and  nerves  that  re- 
spond like  taut  strings  to  every  passing  emotion 
are  the  possession  of  all  such  as  Chatterton.  In 
the  reminiscent,  tender  side  of  the  character  she  is 
best.  Those  last  cries  of  bis — the  child's  sudden 
call  for  the  mother  that  he  turns  to  in  his  terror  and 
pain — were  haunting  in  their  quivering  intensity. 

The  other  prominent  figure  of  Monday  evening 
**as  something  very  different.  It  was  the  embodi- 
A;nt  of  gayety  and  high  spirits  and  humor  and 
'harm.  Those  who  had  the  fortune  to  see  it,  will 
: -,;ry  its  image  with  them  to  conjure  up  in  all  its 


bewitching  mischief  when  people  speak  of  famous 
Constances.  Then  their  memories  will  bring  for- 
ward the  picture  of  a  small  lady  moving  softly  and 
sweepingly  in  rich  skirts  of  glistening  brocade. 
She  has  an  oval  face,  with  a  round,  firm  chin  and 
deep,  night-dark  eyes  that  can  melt  and  flash  and 
look  a  hundred  coquetries  and  gleam  with  mischief. 
Her  curling  dark  hair  is  worn  loose  about  her  face, 
as  was  the  fashion  of  her  day,  only  confined  about 
the  crown  of  her  head  by  a  strand  or  two  of  pearls. 
There  are  other  pearls  round  her  neck,  from  which 
a  deep  collar  of  old  lace  falls  over  the  splendors  of 
her  brocaded  bodice. 

This  is  the  image  those  who  were  at  the  Baldwin 
on  Monday  carried  away  with  them  —  a  picture 
never  to  be  forgotten,  to  dwell  in  one  of  the  re- 
cesses of  their  memories  as  the  personification  of 
beauty  and  youth  and  glee — a  picture  with  all  the 
antique  loveliness  of  those  famous  beauties  that 
Sir  Joshua  delighted  to  paint,  but  with  a  charm  of 
human  joy  and  tenderness  and  witchery  that  the 
pictured  faces  never  can  give  forth.  There  was  a 
haunting  enchantment  about  the  Constance  of 
Monday.  She  was  so  encompassed  by  the  air  of  a 
past  day  that  one  had  a  strange,  eerie  feeling  of 
looking  at  some  lovely  pictured  damsel  of  the 
gallant  days  of  the  first  Georges.  Thus  we  have 
imagined  Lady  Sara  Lennox  or  the  beautiful  Molly 
Lepell.  There  is  only  one  thing  that  is  a  little  con- 
fusing. The  date  of  the  play  is  given  as  1770,  but 
the  costumes  certainly  antedate  that  period.  Robert 
Taber's  get-up,  when  be  comes  in  as  a  town  fop, 
suggests  the  period  of  the  Merry  Monarch.  They 
surely  did  not  still  dress  in  those  frilled  petticoats 
and  hugely  ornamented  shoes  six  years  before  the 
rebellion  of  the  colonies. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mrs.  Taber  did  not 
give  "  The  Love  Chase  "  earlier  and  oftener  in  her 
season.  It  is  the  most  delicious  old  comedy,  an- 
tiquely absurd  in  its  vaguely  disconnected  story, 
but  full  of  gems  of  characterization  and  delights  in 
the  way  of  dialogue.  The  influence  of  an  earlier 
fashion  is  strong  upon  it.  Widow  Green  was  a 
stock  character  in  the  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh 
regime.  Like  the  old  maids  in  Fielding  and  Smol- 
lett, who  occupied  their  time  in  endeavoring  to  se- 
cure the  affections  of  some  wayward  bachelor,  the 
widows  of  old  comedy  were  all  engaged  in  the  ex- 
citing pursuit  of  a  second  husband.  It  was  so 
naively  absurd  that  it  could  not  be  anything  but 
funny,  and  Widow  Green  herself,  in  her  serious- 
minded  view  of  the  subject,  is  simply  delightful. 
Mrs.  Smith  was  very  good  in  the  character,  though 
she  looked  too  old  for  it.  But  that  is  not  her  fault, 
so  it  does  not  matter.  It  did  seem  the  height  of 
nonsense,  but  it  was  irresistibly  funny,  to  see  her 
transports  of  nervousness  in  the  last  act.  There 
is  a  clumsiness,  a  carelessness  of  construction,  in 
these  old  comedies  from  which  modern  work  is 
quite  exempt,  but  the  fun  of  them,  the  unctuous 
humor  which  pervades  them,  is  something  that  the 
playwright  of  to-day  seems  unable  to  reproduce. 

There  are  several  stories  in  "  The  Love  Chase," 
all  carelessly  connected  together  in  a  sort  of  happy- 
go-lucky  finale.  All  of  these,  curiously  enough, 
retain  the  auditor's  interest,  and  one  passes  from 
the  high-flown  sentimentalities  of  Lydia's  proud  re- 
jection of  Master  Waller's  proposals  to  the  merry 
war  between  Wildrake  and  neighbor  Constance 
with  unabated  interest.  The  company,  indeed,  fit 
the  play  excellently.  Both  Bassett  Roe  and  Miss 
Woodward  were  admirable  in  two  r61es,  over- 
whelmed with  eighteenth-century  sentiment  of  the 
most  flowery  kind.  Miss  Woodward  was  unusually 
good  as  Lydia.  She  is  a  very  conscientious  and 
clever  actress,  and  has  the  attractions  of  a  charm- 
ing voice,  a  clear  and  melodious  enunciation,  and  a 
graceful  manner. 

But  the  heart  of  the  play,  the  real  matter  for  re- 
joicing, was  the  scenes  between  Wildrake  and 
Neighbor  Constance.  If  it  were  not  for  her  Juliet, 
one  would  unquestionably  pronounce  Mrs.  Taber 
a  comedienne  pure  and  simple.  With  that  dark 
and  passionate  figure  of  tragic  youth  in  our  mem- 
ories, we  must  call  her  a  tragedienne,  too.  Rare  is 
it  for  any  actress  to  combine  such  opposite  talents. 
Neighbor  Constance  is  the  most  delicious,  the 
most  bewitching,  the  most  youthful,  natural,  spon- 
taneous creature  that  ever  delighted  an  audience. 
It  is  the  most  perfectly  successful  piece  Gf  comedy 
she  has  given  here.  In  the  great  scene  where 
Wildrake  tells  her  he  has  come  to  ask  her  to  be 
bridesmaid,  her  chagrin,  open  and  wide-eyed  as  a 
child's,  her  bursts  of  wrath,  choked  with  tears, 
her  little  quivering  assumptions  of  pride  and  dis- 
dain, her  fiery  taunts  and  loud  asseverations  of 
indifference  and  dislike,  were  the  perfection  of 
naturalness  and  the  very  soul  of  true  humor.  The 
audience  sat  enchanted  before  this  fascinating  dis- 
play of  genuine  talent. 

Mr.  Taber  is  not  so  good  in  Wildrake  as  in  Tito 
or  Romeo — which,  all  things  considered,  are  his 
best  parts.  He  ran  a  little  too  close  to  burlesque, 
and  though  the  piece  is  essentially  comic,  it  is  not 
in  the  least  farcical.  Mr.  Taber,  unlike  his  wife,  is 
not  humorous.  The  tragic  and  the  dramatic  are 
his  forte.  He  has  not  sufficient  richness  of  tem- 
perament to  be  a  comedian.  Even  his  excellent 
and  highly  finished  Malvolio  showed  that  the  warm 
and  effervescing  current  of  humor  was  not  in  his 
blood.  The  best  of  his  lighter  parts  is  Benedick, 
and  in  this  the  gallant  demeanor  of  the  soldier,  the 
dash  and  splendor  of  the  man  of  valor,  are  more 


felt  than  the  gay  diablerie  of  the  woman-hater,  who 
had  the  wit  of  a  ready  tongue  and  a  laughter-loving 
nature. 


Mapleson's  Opera  Troupe. 

Our  old  friend  Colonel  Mapleson  has  scored  an 
emphatic  success  with  his  new  opera  company. 
They  are  of  the  Italian  school,  and  the  enthusiastic 
manner  in  which  New  York  received  them  shows 
that  not  all  the  Gothamites  are  unshakable  converts 
to  Wagner.  On  the  first  night  the  audience  was 
inclined  to  be  critical,  but  before  the  performance 
was  over  its  enthusiasm  was  such  that  the  entire 
cast  and  Colonel  Mapleson,  Conductor  Bimboni, 
and  even  the  stage-manager  had  to  come  before 
the  footlights  and  blusbingly  accept  the  plaudits  of 
the  multitude.  The  Sun  pronounced  the  occasion 
"  a  brilliant  and  unequivocal  success,  both  socially 
and  artistically." 

The  first  night's  opera  was  "  Aida,"  and  Edgar 
Saltus — who  may  or  may  not  be  a  critic  of  opera — 
declared  that  "  the  representation  has  never  been 
equaled  in  this  country."  The  company  is  pro- 
nounced by  "  Alan  Dale "  "  a  capital,  well- 
balanced,  and  highly  accomplished  company 
of  unknown  people."  Signor  de  Anna,  the 
Amonasro  of  the  cast,  was  the  only  member 
New  York  had  ever  seen  before.  The  Aida 
was  Mme.  Bonaplata  -  Bau,  of  the  Scala,  in 
Milan  ;  she  is  plethoric  and  pleasing,  with  a 
voice  that  carries  well  and  considerable  dramatic 
ability.  Signor  Durot,  the  Rhadaraes,  is  "a 
swarthy  little  man,  with  a  wealth  of  gesture  and  a 
clear  and  fairly  resonant  voice."  Mme.  Parci  is 
quite  the  best  Amneris  "Alan  Dale  "  can  remem- 
ber to  have  heard,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Saltus, 
has  a  voice  such  as  New  York  has  not  heard  since 
Scalchi  was  in  her  prime.  Signor  Bimboni,  Map- 
pleson's  young  conductor,  is  a  giant — "  the  forces 
under  his  control  are  composed  of  splendid  mate- 
rial, the  tone  of  the  band  is  rich  and  full  in  all  its 
choirs,  and  Bimboni  plays  upon  his  orchestra  as  if 
it  were  an  organ."  Even  the  chorus  sang  with  fire, 
vigor,  intelligence,  and  harmony. 


Camille  d'Arville  has  been  having  a  row  with 
Manager  Hammerstein,  of  the  Olympia  Theatre  in 
New  York,  where  she  is  singing  the  heroine  in  his 
comic  opera,  "Santa  Maria."  In  one  scene  she 
has  to  leave  the  stage  with  a  ladies'  tailor  and  rush 
back,  when  he  has  insulted  her,  in  dishabille.  Miss 
d'Arville  came  back  in  a  watteau  wrapper,  and  Mr, 
Hammerstein,  relying  on  his  superior  knowledge 
of  what  a  woman  wears  when  being  measured  for 
a  gown,  directed  her  to  appear  in  corset  and  petti- 
coats. To  this  Miss  d'Arville  seriously  objected, 
positively  declining  to  appear  as  Lady  Godiva  up 
to  date.  Mr.  Hammerstein  insists  and  threatens 
dismissal,  and  meanwhile  the  show  is  enjoying 
gratuitous  advertisement. 


Lottie  Collins,   of    "  Ta-ra-ra  Boom"  fame,  is 
now  dislocating  the  provinces  with  this  new  song  : 
"Oh,  what  am  I  to  be 
In  high  socie-tee? 
An  up-to-datey,  gayety  girl 
With  an  I'm-not-built-that-way-ty  whirl  ? 
A  goody-goody-goody  girl  and  prude 
Who  never  should  look  at  a  man? 
Or  a  alippety-winkety  sort  of  a  girl 
On  the  ran-dan-dan  ?  " 


A.  M.  Palmer  is  considering  for  production  a 
play  by  Max  Nordau,  entitled  "The  Hindrance." 
The  hindrance  in  question  is  a  mother  of  whom 
her  son  is  ashamed. 


—  Kodak,  Poco,  Premo,  Bull's-Eye,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernbstinb  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing   Sunday  Evening,  November  8th.      Every 

Evening.     Magnificent  Presentation  of  Jobann 

Strauss'  Romantic  Comic  Opera. 

-:-     THE     GYPSY     BARON     -:- 

(T»er  Ziguerner  Baron.) 

In  Preparation DONNA  JUANITA 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

To-Morrow  (Sunday)  Night,  November  8th.     Hinrichs- 
Beel  Popular  Operatic  Orchestral  Concert. 

Next  Week,  Monday,  November  oth.    First  Comic  Opera 
of  the  Year.     Engagement  For  Two  Weeks  Only  of 

-:-    TJELXjA    FOX    -:- 

And  Her  Superb  Comic  Opera  Organization,  Presenting 

-:-   THE     LITTLE    TROOPER    -:- 
CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Monday,  November  oth.     The  Grand  Romance  of  the 
Czar's  Realm, 

-:-     DARKEST     RUSSIA    -:- 

Under  the  Management  of  Mr.  Sydney  R.  Ellis.    The 

Most  Intense  and  Realistic  Play  Seen  in  Years. 

Depicting  Russia  As   It   Is  To-Day. 

tSS"  Regular  California  Theatre  Prices — 25c.  to  31.ee. 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

f  rikdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co . .  Lessees  and  Managers 
Remember  This  !    One  Week  Only,  the 

-:-     COHIMTN-E     -:- 

Extravaganza  Company,  in  the  New  and  Gorgeous  Oper- 
atic Extravaganza, 

-:-    HENDRICK    HUDSON,   JR.    -:- 

November  16th Humanity 


NEW  BUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

As  a  Natural  Pick-Me-Up  Take  a  Dose  of 

■X1.    A.    keintnedy: 

HYPNOTIST, 

The  King  Laugh-Maker  of  the  World. 

SATURDAY  NIGHT NOVEMBER  7th 

Evening  Prices — 10c,  15c,  25c,  50c.  Matinees.  Satur- 
day and  Sunday,  10c  and  35c.  Doors  open  7:30.  Com- 
mence 8:15. 

metropolitan  haix. 


Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler 

4— RECITALS   ONL,Y-4 

Tuesday  Evening November  10th 

Thursday  Afternoon November  12th 

Saturday  Afternoon November  14th 

Last  Recital,  Monday  Evening November  16th 


Prices 82.00,  SI. 50,  and  81.00. 

Seats  now  on  sale  at   Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  cor. 
Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGLE  SIDE    TRACK). 


Commencing  October  28th. 

First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 
The  only  perfect  Winter  Race  Track  in  America. 
Five    or    more    races    daily,    rain    or    shine. 


ADMISSION 81.00. 


Take  Southern  Pacific  trains  at  Third  and  Townsend 
Streets  Depot,  leaving  at  1:15  p.  M.  Take  Mission  Street 
electric  line  direct  to  track. 

A.  B.  SPRECKELS, 


W.  S.  Leake, 

Secretary. 


President. 


We  roast  tea  every  day  in  San 
Francisco,  Schilling's  Best — at 
grocers'  in  packages. 

Other  tea  is  fresh  once  a  year 
— when  it  first  comes  from  Japan 
or  China  or  Ceylon. 

A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Saves  men's  time,  because  it  is  workable. 

Return  to  the  jobber  at  his  expense-  any  sheet, 
or  part  of  a  sheet,  that  has,  or  develops  in  work- 
ing, any  defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Delia  Fox  in  "The  Little  Trooper." 
Delia  Fox  will  make  her  first  appearance  as  a  star 
in  this  city  on  Monday  night  at  the  Baldwin.  Even 
if  she  had  not  been  here  a  few  years  ago  as  Edna 
Wallace's  predecessor  in  De  Wolf  Hopper's  com- 
pany, she  would  not  be  an  entire  stranger  to  us, 
for  she  has  a  continental  reputation  as  one  of  the 
long  line  of  stage  divinities  who,  beginning  in  the 
dark  ages  of  Lydia  Thompson's  British  Blondes 
and  represented  more  recently  by  Lillian  Russell, 
Maria  Jansen,  Pauline  Hall,  Sadie  Martinot,  and 
Theresa  Vaughan,  have  accepted  the  homage  of 
young  New  York  at  the  Casino  and  the  other 
temples  of  comic  opera. 

During  her  first  week  Miss  Fox  will  be  seen  in 
"  The  Little  Trooper."  This  is  a  comic  opera  con- 
verted from  the  French  by  Cheever  Goodwin, 
librettist,  and  William  Furst,  musician,  and  it  tells 
an  amusing  story  of  a  little  Parisienne  who,  fired 
by  jealousy  of  her  hussar  husband,  disguises  her- 
self as  a  lad  and  joins  his  troop.  The  situations 
this  leads  to  are  full  of  fun,  and  the  music  is  of  a 
correspondingly  lively  nature.  The  members  of 
the  supporting  company  are  not  people  of  particu- 
lar note,  but  there  are  seventy  of  them,  and  they 
give  a  bright  performance  in  which  the  handsome 
costumes  and  settings  present  a  series  of  pleasing 
stage  pictures. 

Miss  Fox's  engagement  is  to  last  a  fortnight,  and 
during  her  second  week  she  will  be  seen  in  her  new 
opera,  "  Fleur  de  Lys." 


A  "  Hendrick  Hudson,  Jr." 

Corinne — no  longer  "  Little  Corinne,"  but  the 
head  of  the  Corinne  Extravaganza  Company — 
will  occupy  the  stage  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  on 
Monday  night,  commencing  a  single  week's  en- 
gagement in  "  Hendrick  Hudson,  Jr." 

Corinne  began  her  career  with  a  children's  "  Pin- 
afore "  company  some  sixteen  years  ago,  and  is 
now  reputed  to  be  about  twenty-six  years  of  age. 
She  has  always  hitherto  acted  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Jennie  C.  Kimball,  who  knew  how 
to  get  the  most  out  of  every  penny  spent  and 
amassed  a  fortune  expressed  in  six  figures.  At  her 
death,  a  few  months  ago,  this  fortune  was  left  to 
Corinne,  who  is  now  her  own  manager,  and,  it  is 
said,  has  aspirations  for  flights  into  a  more  ambitious 
if  not  so  surely  lucrative  plane  than  that  in  which 
she  has  hitherto  existed.  For  the  present  she  con- 
tinues to  appear  in  the  burlesque  she  has  used  for 
the  past  season  or  two,  but  it  is  said  to  be  furbished 
up  in  dialogue,  songs,  and  situations,  and  a  lot  of 
new  people,  including  sixteen  grotesque  dancers, 
have  been  added  to  the  company. 

Re-Opening  of  the  California  Theatre. 

The  California  Theatre,  which  has  been  closed 
for  a  number  of  weeks,  wilt  re-open  its  doors  on 
Monday  evening  for  the  first  performance  in  this 
city  of  "  Darkest  Russia." 

The  piece  is  a  melodrama  by  H.  Grattan  Don- 
nelly. Except  for  an  American  colonel  from  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Baroness  von  Rhineburg,  a  young 
French  widow,  the  personages  of  the  play  are  all 
Russians.  The  first  scene  is  laid  in  a  ball-room, 
and  closes  with  an  intensely  dramatic  situation  in 
which  the  plot  begins  to  unfold  itself  ;  from  that 
point  on  the  scenes  present  a  series  of  dramatic 
surprises  in  which  intrigue,  pathos,  humor,  and 
love  are  mingled  in  skillful  proportion. 

"Darkest  Russia"  has  been  on  the  stage  for 
four  years,  and  has  to  its  credit  long  runs  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia.  It  should  com- 
fortably fill  the  California  throughout  the  two 
weeks  it  is  to  remain  there.  The  company  is 
headed  by  Sydney  R.  Ellis,  a  very  capable  leading 


Revival  of  Comic  Opera  at  the  Tivoli. 

Ferris  Hartman's  extravaganza,  "The  Babes  in 
the  Wood,"  will  be  given  for  the  last  time  at  the 
Tivoli  to-morrow  (Sunday)  evening.  It  has  run  for 
four  weeks  in  its  two  "  editions,"  but  such  nonsense, 
though  amusing  for  a  time,  soon  palls,  and  the 
regular  patrons  of  the  Tivoli  will  hail  the  return  to 
comic  opera. 

"The  Gypsy  Baron"  will  inaugurate  the  comic- 
opera  season  on  Monday  evening.  It  is  the  best 
extended  composition  of  the  Viennese  waltz-king, 
Strauss,  and  is  well  known  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  It  has  been  given  at  the  Tivoli  several 
times  before  this.  In  the  present  production  Rhys 
Thomas  will  be  the  Sandor  Barinkay,  the  "  gypsy 
baron  "  ;  Ferris  Hartman  and  W.  H.  West  will  be 
the  rich  pig-dealer  and  the  royal  commissioner  of 
morals,  respectively  ;  Maurice  Darcy  will  be  the 
Iatter's  son  ;  John  J.  Raffael,  the  Hungarian  com- 
mander ;  Lilly  Post,  Saffi,  the  gypsy  girl ;  Bernice 
Holmes,  the  old  gypsy  woman  ;  Elvia  Crox  Sea- 
brooke,  the  pig-dealer's  daughter  ;  and  Hattie 
Foley,  the  long  lost  wife. 


Kennedy,  the  Mesmerist. 
T.  H.  Kennedy,  the  mesmerist,  is  to  re-open  the 
Bush  Street  Theatre  for  a  brief  season,  beginning 
Saturday  evening,  November  7th.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  present  the  wonders  of  hypnotism  to 
the  San  Francisco  public,  and  he  has  continued  to 
study  the  mysterious  science  ever  since  that  time. 
Recently  he  has  been  abroad,  investigating  the  re- 


markable discoveries  of  Dr.  Charcot,  the  famous 
Parisian  savant,  and  the  experiments  he  will  per- 
form at  the  Bush  Street  next  week  will  be  watched 
with  interest  by  all  students  of  his  extraordinary 
power.  The  general  public,  too,  will  enjoy  them, 
for*some  of  the  scenes  enacted  while  the  subjects 
are  under  his  control  are  ludicrous  in  the  extreme, 
especially  in  the  case  of  doubting  Thomases  who 
imagine  Professor  Kennedy  can  not  influence  them. 

Notes. 
"  Donna  Juanita"  will  be  put  on  at  the  Tivoli  for 
the  first  time  in  six  years,  after  the  run  of  "The 
Gypsy  Baron." 

An  operatic  and  orchestral  concert  will  be  given 
under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Hinrichs  and  Beel 
at  the  Baldwin  to-morrow  (Sunday)  evening. 

C.  Henry  Meltzer,  of  the  New  York  Herald,  is  at 
work  on  a  new  play  for  Georgia  Cayvan,  which  she 
may  produce  during  her  engagement  in  this  city. 

Nat  Goodwin  will  arrive  here  from  Australia  on 
the  nineteenth  of  this  month.  He  will  play  during 
Thanksgiving  week  at  the  Baldwin,  commencing 
November  23d. 

Pauline  French,  a  San  Francisco  girl  who  is  now 
playing  in  "The  Geisha"  at  Daly's  Theatre  in 
New  York,  is  attracting  attention  in  Central  Park 
by  riding  astride. 

In  the  last  act  of  "  Hendrick  Hudson,  Jr.," 
Corinne  will  wear  all  her  diamonds,  among  which 
is  a  single  stone,  weighing  forty-two  and  one-third 
carats,  valued  at  fifteen,  thousand  dollars. 

Harry  J.  W.  Dam,  a  former  San  Franciscan,  has 
produced  a  new  musical  comedy  in  London.  It  is 
called  "  The  White  SiJk  Dress,"  and  has  met 
with  a  fair  degree  of  success  at  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  Theatre. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  big  spectacle,  "The 
Brownies,"  which  comes  to  the  Baldwin  during  the 
holidays,  is  the  beauty  and  shapeliness  of  the 
chorus-girls.  One  of  them,  Beatrice  Moreland,  is 
said  to  be  the  most  handsome  chorus  -  girl  in 
America. 

Loie  Fuller  will  play  a  brief  engagement  at  the 
California  Theatre  prior  to  her  departure  for  the 
Orient,  where  she  is  to  appear  before  Li  Hung 
Chang.  Her  great  fire-dance  will  be  the  principal 
feature  of  the  entertainment,  but  it  will  also  include 
several  vaudeville  acts. 

"  Chimmie  Fadden,"  the  dramatization  of  Ed- 
ward W.  Townsend's  famous  sketches,  is  now  mak- 
ing its  way  toward  the  coast.  It  was  produced  last 
Christmas  in  a  New  England  village,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  New  York,  where  it  ran  for  one 
hundred  and  forty  consecutive  performances. 

May  Irwin  has  introduced  two  new  songs,  "  The 
Old  Oak -Tree"  and  "Hot  Tamale  Alley,"  in 
"  The  Widow  Jones,"  which  is  still  running  in  New 
York.  She  is  soon  to^  produce  a  new  comedy  by 
McNally  at  the  Bijou  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber ;  she  has  called  it  "  The  Widow  Married." 

An  Eastern  paper  says  that  Augustin  Daly  is 
negotiating  with  E.  D.  Lyons,  who  was  with  Rich- 
ard Mansfield  last  season,  to  take  the  place  in  the 
Daly  stock  company  left  vacant  by  the  death  of 
James  Lewis.  Mr.  Lyons  is  an  Englishman,  but 
has  been  on  the  stage  in  America  for  a  number  of 
years. 

"  Humanity,"  the  English  melodrama  in  which 
Joseph  Grismer  and  Phcebe  Davies  are  to  make 
their  reappearance  in  San  Francisco  after  a  long 
absence  in  the  East,  will  have  its  first  presentation 
at  the  Columbia  Theatre  on  Monday,  November 
16th.  It  enjoyed  a  long  run  at  the  Academy  of 
Music  in  New  York. 

Palmer  Cox's  "  Brownies,"  which  will  be  the 
holiday  attraction  at  the  Baldwin,  is  in  twelve 
scenes,  among  which  are  a  storm,  a  shipwreck  at 
sea,  an  earthquake,  a  volcano,  and  the  destruction 
of  a  palace.  It  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  pieces 
in  the  way  of  mechanical  effects  that  has  ever 
been  brought  to  this  city. 

Pauline  Hall  is  the  latest  recruit  for  the  continu- 
ous-performance style  of  entertainment.  She  be- 
gins an  engagement  in  "  continuous  vaudeville  "  at 
Proctor's  Pleasure  Palace  on  Monday  next.  Her 
manager's  representative  states  that  her  salary  is  to 
be  eight  hundred  dollars  a  week,  with  two  hundred 
dollars  extra  if  she  sings  on  Sundays. 

William  Gillette's  new  play,  "  Secret  Service," 
has  proved  such  a  success  at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in 
New  York  that  he  has  persuaded  Richard  Mans- 
field— who  is  one  of  the  two  proprietors  of  the 
theatre  and  hence  not  inclined  to  send  away  a  pay- 
ing tenant— to  extend  his  time  there  and  appear 
himself  at  another  theatre.  Mansfield,  however, 
will  appear  at  the  Garrick  in  the  spring. 

The  Bostonians  have  brought  out  "  In  Mexico — 
1848,"  in  New  York.  It  was  produced  here  during 
their  last  visit,  and  New  York  likes  it  no  better 
than  we  did.  The  Sun  remarks  of  the  love-scenes 
between  Hilda  Clark  and  William  E.  Philp,  the 
new  soprano  and  tenor,  that  "the  wooer  never 
found  his  sweetheart's  hands  where  he  reached  out 
for  them.      His   arm   groped   in   finding    its  way 


around  her  waist.  Her  head  had  to  try  more  than 
once  before  it  rested  comfortably  on  his  shoulder. 
Their  embraces  were  preceded  by  tactics  suggestive 
of  pugilists  sparring  for  an  opening  or  wrestlers 
feinting  for  a  catch-as-catch-can  hold." 

Jean  de  Reszke1,  the  famous  Polish  tenor,  was 
married  to  the  Countess  de  Miramaille  in  Paris  on 
October  28th.  She  is  a  very  beautiful  woman, 
with  a  magnificent  voice,  and  has  the  entrie  to  the 
best  European  society.  They  would  have  been 
married  some  years  ago,  but  the  lady  is  a  Catholic, 
and  the  Pope  had  not  recognized  her  divorce.  De 
Reszke1  will  retire  from  the  stage  after  next  season. 

Sarah  Bernhardt,  who  is  fifty-two,  recently  con- 
doled with  Rejane,  who  is  thirty-nine,  on  the  ill- 
success  of  the  Iatter's  American  tour,  comforting  her 
with  the  assurance  that  the  Americans  care  for  only 
really  great  artists.  Now  Rejane  has  her  revenge. 
At  a  performance  given  in  Paris  in  honor  of  the 
Czar,  Rejane  got  so  much  larger  a  share  of  the 
public's  applause  that  Bernhardt  left  the  theatre  in 
a  rage  before  the  performance  was  over. 

Formal  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Miss  Virginia  Harned  to  E.  H. 
Sothern.  Miss  Harned,  who  was  a  member  of  A. 
M.  Palmer's  company,  has  recently  been  playing 
the  r61e  of  the  heroine  in  "An  Enemy  to  the 
King  "  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  but  she  is  now  to 
return  to  Mr.  Palmer,  and  her  place  in  Mr.  Soth- 
ern's  company  will  be  taken  by  Miss  Marie  Hamp- 
ton, who  has  been  playing  in  Boston  in  "The 
Two  Little  Vagrants." 

There  has  been  a  revival  in  Paris  of  Octave 
Feuillet's  "  Montjoye,"  which  was  first  produced  in 
1863.  The  play  is  a  strong  and  interesting  one, 
yet  it  is  considered  antiquated,  not  on  account  of 
its  motive,  but  because  of  the  method  of  treatment. 
It  was  from  this  play  that  Sydney  Grundy  adapted 
the  piece  which  we  know  as  "  A  Bunch  of  Violets." 
The  English  version  was  one  of  the  successes  of 
Beerbohm  Tree's  engagement  in  New  York,  and  it 
was  given  here  by  the  Stockwell  players  at  the  Cali- 
fornia. 

All  the  soubrettes  in  New  York  are  green  with 
jealousy  at  the  announcement  that  Sadie  McDon- 
ald is  engaged  to  marry  an  Australian  sheep-ranch 
owner  who  has  money  to  burn,  and  that  Sadie  is 
going  to  retire  from  the  stage  and  show  him  how  to 
obtain  the  best  pyrotechnical  effects  from  the  finan- 
cial conflagration.  Sadie  McDonald  is  a  New  York 
chorus-girl,  and  went  to  Australia  last  May  in  the 
company  that  is  playing  Hoyt's  "  A  Trip  to  China- 
town."  She  was  the  Flirt,  Mrs.  Guyer's  agile 
French  maid. 

A  number  of  stars  have  postponed  the  opening 
of  their  season  until  after  the  election.  Wilton 
Lackaye  begins  his  career  as  a  star  in  his  hypnotic 
play,  "  Dr.  Belgraff,"  next  Monday  evening  in 
Chicago,  and  he  will  be  seen  here  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  month.  His  supporting  company  is  an  un- 
usually strong  one.  Maurice  Barrymore  will  pro- 
duce his  new  play,  "  Roaring  Dick  &  Co.,"  in 
Washington  on  the  same  night.  A  week  later  he 
goes  to  Palmer's  Theatre,  New  York,  for  a  long  en- 
gagement. 

"  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter's  play,  '  A  Florida 
Enchantment,' produced  at  Hoyt's  Theatre,  is  dis- 
gusting." So  says  the  Evening  Sun,  and  no  more. 
The  play  scored  a  flat  failure,  so  far  as  the  critical 
press  is  concerned,  but  Mr.  Gunter  says  he  is  will- 
ing to  spend  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  make  it  go. 
It  concerns  the  adventures  of  a  New  York  girl, 
who,  by  eating  some  magic  seeds,  changed  her 
sex  and  went  about  among  her  girl  friends  in 
Florida  with  all  the  exaggerated  passions  of  her 
changed  nature.  "  Nauseous,  disgusting,  witless, 
nasty,  vulgar,  indecent,  and  inane,"  were  the  ad- 
jectives used  by  the  newspapers.  "What  Hoyt's 
Theatre  needs,"  said  a  leading  writer,  "is  not 
criticism,  but  chloride  of  lime." 


—  Opera -glasses— latest  Parisian,  flat- 
folding,  to  fit  any  purse.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


What  it  saves: 

The  teeth — from  decay. 

The  gums — from  softening. 

The  breath — from  impurity. 

The  pocket — money. 

By  using  liquid  Sozodont 
every  day,  the  powder  (in 
same  package)  twice  a 
week,  you  get  the  most 
you  possibly  can  for  the 
money.  J-  S>  J*  <5&  £  £■  J* 

A  small  6ample  bottle  tree,  if  you 
mention  this  publication.  Address  tbe 
Proprietors  of  Sozodont,  HallARuckel, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  New  York  City. 


Practical   Stage    Training 

WALTER   CLARKE  BELLOWS, 

STAGE  DIRECTOR, 

Formerly   with   Daniel    Frohman's   New   York    Lyceum 
Theatre  Co.,  The  Frawley  Company,  etc.,  etc.    • 

For  a  limited  period  will  receive  Advanced  Pupils  in 

STAGE  TECHNIQUE  and  the  DRAMATIC  ARTS 

Special  attention  given  to   the  production  of  plays  for 
Societies,  Clubs,  etc. 

OFFICE: 

Room  5,  COLUMBIA  THEATRE  BLDC. 


Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.    M.    ROSNER    &    B.    JAULUS, 
MANAGERS. 

Mr.  Jaulus  lias  Just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Europe  with  a  collection  of 
the  latest  selections  of  Concert  and  Dance 
Music. 


Address  care  of  Sherman,   Clay  1 
537  Ellis  Street. 


Co.,  or 


TELEPHONE,  SUTTER  1571. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  00.   Wr 

Principal  Office,  23  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


BOOKS  FREE.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them. 
Mention  age  and   kind   of  books  desired.     Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 


M  E  N  N  E  N '  S  JorateL  Talcu  m 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
_  _  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  J*  |^  P"  ^" 
Sample  mailed. (Name  this  paper)!  m%.  1h  fa 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


The  greatest  Auction  Sale  ever 
held  in  this  city.  $75,000 
worth  of  the  most  gorgeous  china 
ware,  magnificent  ornaments,  ex- 
quisite lamps,  rich  cut-glass  and 
beautiful    dinner-sets.        Only   for 


a  limited  period.  A  bona-fide 
sale  daily  at  2  p.  m.  ;  extra  sale 
Saturday  nights  at  8  o'clock.  Mr. 
P.    J.    Barth    is    the    Auctioneer. 


COOK  &  CO. 

123  Kearny  St.,  San  Francisco 
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VANITY     FAIR. 


As  the  rainy  season  approaches,  women,  who 
have  enjoyed  the  comparative  freedom  and  comfort 
of  the  bicycle  costume  during  the  summer,  are  be- 
wailing their  return  to  skirts,  and  not  a  few  are 
devising  rainy-day  costumes  in  which  knickerbock- 
ers and  fairly  short  skirts  play  important  parts. 
But  few  of  them  will  go  so  far  as  Miss  Grace 
Bloodgood,  a  member  of  the  New  York  Four  Hun- 
dred. She  expects  to  do  a  good  deal  of  walking  in 
the  muddy  streets  of  the  tenement  districts  during 
her  charitable  missions  this  winter,  and  has  not 
only  devised  but  had  made  by  a  man's  tailor  a 
costume  that  will  make  her  walks  as  little  unpleas- 
ant as  possible.  It  consists  of  a  black  derby  hat, 
a  long  box-coal  of  fairly  heavy  cloth,  coming 
down  to  within  six  inches  of  the  ground,  and — 
trousers.  Not  bloomers,  nor  knickerbockers,  nor 
any  other  compromise,  but  actual  trousers  such  as 
men  wear.  They  will  even  be  creased  and  turned 
up  an  inch  and  a  half  at  the  bottoms  in  the  most 
approved  chappie  style.  But  they  will  not  be  up- 
held by  suspenders  ;  instead,  they  will  be  fastened 
on  a  moderately  tight  band  at  the  waist,  and  they 
will  ha\*e  six-inch  plackets,  fastened  with  three 
buttons,  on  each  hip.  Moreover,  they  are  to  be 
lined,  like  the  rest  of  the  suit,  with  dark  red  silk. 
Heavy  dog-skin  gloves  and  stout,  sensible  boots 
that  lace  nearly  to  the  knee  and  will  require  no 
overshoes,  complete  this  rainy-day  costume. 


New  Orleans  has  the  curious  habit  of  marking 
the  end  of  the  straw-hat  season  with  elaborate  and 
impressive  ceremonies.  This  year  a  mysterious 
"General  Anthony  Sambola"  fixed  October  nth 
as  the  date  after  which  summer  head-gear  was 
illegal,  improper,  and  contraband  of  war,  and  on 
that  day,  in  many  parts  of  the  city,  huge  piles  of 
the  hats  were  burned  in  the  streets  after  more  or 
less  prominent  citizens  bad  made  orations  over 
them. 


Sarah  Bernhardt's  latest  move  is  not  likely  to  in- 
crease her  popularity  with  people  who  consider 
themselves  still  in  the  prime  of  life.  It  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  revival  of  the  costumes  of 
Louis  Philippe,  which  she  has  effected  by  giving 
"  La  Dame  aux  Cameras"  with  the  actors  garbed 
in  the  fashion  of  the  period  at  which  the  play  was 
written.  The  Paris  critics  let  the  play  pass  un- 
noticed and  devoted  all  their  space  to  con- 
sideration of  the  costumes,  and  the  women 
who  had  come  to  laugh  at  the  antiquated  and 
silly  fashions  of  1845  remained,  not  to  pray,  but  to 
admire  the  dainty  appearance  of  the  actresses  in 
their  quaint  gowns.  From  the  stage  to  the  street 
and  the  drawing-room  is  but  a  short  step  in  Paris, 
so  that  we  may  expect  to  see  scoop  bonnets  and 
wide,  stiffly  starched  skirts  about  us  soon,  and  per- 
haps another  onslaught  of  crinoline  and  hoops. 
But  to  revive  a  fashion  that  was  new  within  the 
memory  of  living  men  and  women  makes  them 
feel  as  if  they  had  become  objects  of  antiquarian 
interest.  It  is  worse  than  reading  one's  own  obitu- 
ary. 

Some  curious  stories  can  be  told  about  the  thou- 
sands of  false  diamonds  sold  yearly  in  London. 
People  of  all  racks  buy  them.  A  nobleman  is  in 
immediate  want  of  cash,  and  must  find  it  somehow. 
He  will,  perhaps,  turn  to  his  family  diamonds. 
Possibly  ten  thousand  pounds  could  be  raised  on 
them.  He  takes  the  jewelry  off  to  the  false  dia- 
mond provider,  has  the  real  stones  removed  and 
false  ones  put  in,  and  deposits  the  actual  gems  with 
some  one  as  a  security  for  a  loan.  No  one  is  a  bit 
the  wiser.  His  wife  appears  in  her  jewels  just  the 
same  as  usual.  If  she  did  not,  her  husband  would 
be  made  bankrupt  by  his  creditors  the  next  week. 


A  distinguished-looking  individual,  whom  no- 
body seemed  to  know,  was  remarked  at  the  wed- 
ding of  Miss  Edith  Shepard,  the  granddaughter  of 
W.  H.  Vanderbilt,  to  Ernesto  G.  Fabbri,  at  the 
family  residence  at  Scarborough  a  fortnight  ago, 
and  some  people  were  shocked  to  learn  that  he 
was  a  private  detective,  guarding  the  wedding 
presents  and  family  plate  against  possible  theft. 
A  full  week  before  the  wedding  (writes  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Providence  Journal)  be  took  up 
his  abode  in  the  Shepard  residence  at  Scarborough. 
He  had  with  him  only  two  or  three  of  his  men  at 
first,  but  the  number  was  gradually  increased  until, 
on  the  day  of  the  marriage,  he  was  in  command  of 
a  force  of  ten  picked  detectives.  Mrs.  Elliott  F. 
Shepard's  great  house  at  Scarborough  has  in  it,  all 
told,  something  like  two  hundred  rooms.  From 
Monday  until  after  the  wedding  there  was  a  large 
house-party.  Not  only  were  the  wedding  pres- 
ents to  be  guarded,  but  there  was  an  un- 
usual amount  of  gold  and  silverware  in  use 
for  the  occasion.  There  were  also  the  jewels 
of  the  guests  to  be  cared  for.  Miss  Shepard 
had  bridal  gifts  to  the  value  of  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  There  were 
as  many  as  four  hundred  different  gifts.  The 
Vanderbilt  famQy  connection  is  now  very  large  and 
:>>a     ery  wealthy.     Mrs.  William  H.  Vanderbilt 

:  to  the  bride,  as  she  has  to  each  of  her  grand- 
-ildren  in  turn,  on  their  marriages,  a  magnificent 

i  silver  service.  This  means  plates,  platters, 
i ;--  ible-dishes,   tureens,    centre    ornament,    tea 


and  coffee  services,  and  salver.  There  was  a 
great  deal  of  other  silver  as  well,  and  a  number 
of  gold  pieces.  As  to  the  sets  of  jewels,  they 
were  apparently  without  number.  Some  of  the 
biggest  and  finest  were  sent  by  the  bride's  four 
uncles,  Messrs.  Cornelius,  Frederic  W.,  William 
K.,  and  George  W.  Vanderbilt.  These  bridal 
gifts,  four  days  before  the  wedding,  were  arranged 
in  two  upper  rooms.  Friends  calling  at  the  house 
from  then  until  the  wedding  day  were  afforded  a 
glimpse  of  these,  and  on  the  important  day  all  of 
the  guests  looked  and  admired.  From  the  mo- 
ment they  were  first  arranged  until  they  were  re- 
packed after  the  nuptials,  the  detective  never  lost 
sight  of  ihem.  When  not  himself  in  the  rooms, 
one  or  another  of  his  trusted  assistants  replaced 
him.  There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  society 
whom  he  does  not  know  by  sight.  He  is  also 
familiar  with  the  appearance  of  the  butlers,  foot- 
men, chefs,  and  maids  of  the  great  establishments. 
There  were  naturally  a  great  many  outsiders  about 
the  Shepard  premises  on  this  occasion,  and  sus- 
picious characters  might  enter  with  them.  The 
florists'  men  were  on  hand  and  at  work  on  Sunday 
night.  There  were  presents  constantly  coming  to 
the  house  ;  caterers'  men  came  and  went,  and 
then  there  were  the  mantua  -  maker's  people 
and  the  haberdasher's  employees.  The  fashion- 
able folks  and  the  trades-people  were  all  under  the 
espionage  of  the  clever  detectives.  The  serv- 
ices of  but  few  detectives  were  required  at  the 
church,  where  the  men  experienced  in  crowds 
were  placed,  simply  10  see  that  no  one  was  re- 
lieved of  a  diamond  ornament,  watch,  or  scarf-pin. 
When  the  Sbepard-Fabbri  wedding  was  well  over, 
the  big  silver  and  gold  services  out  for  the  special 
occasion  replaced  in  their  customary  safes,  and  the 
bridal  presents  packed  and  sent  temporarily  to 
storage,  then  did  the  chief  detective  and  his  assist- 
ants depart  from  the  mansion.  Not,  however, 
until  he  bad  made  a  careful  inventory  of  the  ar- 
ticles and  been  handed  a  big  check  by  Mrs. 
Shepard. 

The  formation  of  a  Dress-Advice  Association  in 
England  draws  attention  to  a  marked  difference 
between  the  women  of  that  country  and  our  own. 
Here,  if  a  woman  who  does  her  own  dressmaking 
is  in  doubt  how  she  will  have  a  new  gown  made,  or 
how  revamp  an  old  one,  she  writes  to  the  editor  of 
her  favorite  fashion-paper,  and,  describing  her  fig- 
ure and  coloring  and  the  material  on  band,  asks 
for  advice  ;  and  the  advice  is  soon  printed  in  the 
"  Answers  to  Correspondents,"  and  is,  moreover, 
worth  following.  This  department  in  the  Bazar, 
for  example,  reads  like  rubbish  to  a  man,  but  there 
is  none  that  its  feminine  readers  esteem  so  highly. 
In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  "  Answers  to 
Correspondents"  are  generally  written  in  reply  to 
imaginary  requests,  and  are  in  reality  more  or  less 
skillfully  worded  puffs  of  various  shops,  goods, 
milliners,  and  toilet  preparations.  The  Dress- 
Advice  Association,  therefore,  will  fill  a  "long-felt 
want"  if  it  is  properly  conducted,  and  a  notable 
improvement  in  the  dress  of  the  ordinary  English- 
woman may  be  expected  in  consequence. 


It  is  a  custom  with  certain  people  who  know 
nothing  about  it  to  laugh  at  the  bunt  clubs  that 
chase  the  anise-seed  bag  in  the  East,  notably  on 
Long  Island.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
indulging  in  a  sport  that  is  fraught  with  much 
danger  to  life  and  limb.  Only  a  few  days  ago, 
Ralph  N.  Ellis,  the  M.  F.  H.  of  the  Meadowbrook 
Hunt  Club,  received  a  fall  that  may  injure  him  per- 
manently. He  had  sprained  his  back  by  a  fall  only 
a  week  before  ;  but,  nevertheless,  he  put  his  horse 
at  a  four-rail  fence  twice  unsuccessfully,  and  at  the 
third  attempt  the  animal  tripped,  and  horse  and 
rider  came  a  nasty  cropper.  On  the  same  after- 
noon, another  rider  in  the  hunt,  William  C.  Hayes, 
had  a  spill,  but  he  escaped  with  a  few  bruises. 
However,  the  Meadowbrook  Hunt  has  a  long  list  of 
fatalities  in  its  record.  It  killed  Messrs.  Sands  and 
Cottenet,  and  seriously  maimed  George  Lord  Day 
and  others,  while  of  minor  accidents  to  its  riders 
no  complete  record  has  been  kept.  At  least  a  score 
of  men  who  once  rode  in  its  hunts,  but  who  on 
account  of  increasing  years  or  family  responsibili- 
ties have  withdrawn  from  it,  bear  scars  and  bruises 
received  in  hunting  which  will  remain  with  them 
through  life.  Englishmen,  experienced  fox-hunters 
who  have  ridden  with  the  best  hunt  clubs  about 
New  York,  have  time  and  again  expressed  their 
amazement  that  serious  accidents  are  not  more  fre- 
quent, for  the  runs  of  the  New  York  hunt  clubs  are 
virtually  steeple-chases,  dangerous  sport  even  on  a 
track  where  the  jumps  are  known  and  have  been 
practiced,  and  far  more  dangerous,  necessarily, 
over  a  rough  country  with  high  fences  and  often 
jumps  that  are  not  known  beforehand. 

An  excellent  suggestion  is  made  in  "  The  Point 
of  View  "  in  Scribner's  this  month.  It  is  that  the 
ceremony  of  dis-introduction  be  added  to  the  cata- 
logue of  manners  and  customs  of  the  civilized 
world.  One  is  constantly  meeting  and  being  pre- 
sented to  people,  and  among  them  are  quantities 
of  persons  one  does  not  care  to  know.  Smith  may 
be  a  good  sort  of  fellow  in  bis  way,  but  you  can 
tell  by  the  way  he  holds  his  cigar  that  he 
is  a  bore.  For  years  you  have  been  prid- 
ing   yourself    on    your    ^kill     in    dodging    intro- 


duction to  him,  but  one  day  Brown  takes  you  un- 
awares and  presents  him.  The  fatal  deed  has 
been  done,  and  for  the  remainder  of  your  natural 
life  you  are  doomed  to  keep  on  knowing  Smith, 
unless  you  leave  the  neighborhood— for  a  bore 
never  was  known  to  leave  a  neighborhood.  The 
only  alternatives  are  an  out-and-out  row,  or  the  cut 
direct,  and  they  amount  to  pretty  much  the  same 
thing.  Either  is  too  severe  a  measure  for  the  sup- 
pression of  a  mere  bore.  But  how  delightful  if 
you  could  only  be  dis-introduced  to  Smith.  Brown 
presented  him,  Brown  is  responsible,  and  if  you 
find  you  don't  like  Smith,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to 
hunt  Brown  up  and  state  the  case  to  him,  and  he 
is  in  honor  bound  to  take  the  first  possible  op- 
portunity to  dis-introduce  you. 


The  Waldorf  ball-room,  probably  the  most  gor- 
geous apartment  of  its  kind  in  the  countiy,  will 
take  on  the  appearance  of  the  great  barns  of  New 
England  in  the  autumn  on  the  evening  of  Novem- 
ber 20th,  when  the  National  Society  of  New  Eng- 
land Women  will  give  an  old-fashioned  busking-bee 
there.  It  will  be  piled  high  with  corn-stalks  and 
festooned  with  autumn-leaves.  The  beaux  and 
belles  will  husk  the  corn  and  pass  around  apples 
and  cider  and  all  the  New  England  dainties,  as 
their  ancestors  did  long  ago.  There  will  be  heaps 
of  apples,  turnips,  and,  of  course,  pumpkins  hol- 
lowed out  and  containing  lighted  candles.  All  the 
matrons  of  the  society  are  to  wear  the  costume  of 
the  husking-bee  period,  but  the  young  women  have 
refused  to  discard  their  handsome  ball-gowns  for  the 
sober  costume  of  Prudence  or  Priscilla.  They  will, 
however,  atone  for  the  modernness  of  their  toilets 
with  big  white  muslin  aprons  made  according  to 
some  archaic  pattern,  and  in  their  fashionable 
coiffures  will  be  perched  the  mob-cap  of  their 
great-grandmothers.  The  young  men  will  hide 
their  regulation  evening- clothes  with  jumpers  until 
half  past  nine  o'clock,  when  the  actual  husking  will 
be  finished,  and  young  men  and  maidens  will  re- 
move their  buskers'  masquerades.  But  before 
they  do  this,  all  will  take  part  in  a  country  dance. 
Modern  dancing  will  follow  and  last  throughout 
the  evening. 

The  Line  Rider. 

Over  the  mesa,  "neath  the  milk-white  moon, 
Leisurely  riding  through  the  wonder-night, 
Went  Sanderson,  line-rider,  full  of  dreams 
Of  young  Dolores,  sweetest  of  brown  maids. 
{Something  lies  hidden  in  the  coyote  grass.) 

Only  a  month  ago,  those  canon  walls 
Moon-white,  beheld  a  shadowy  train  wind  down — 
Contrabandista,  laden  with  mescal ; 
Pepe  their  chief,  exultant,  almost  home. 
(Something  lies  sullen  in  t/ie  coyote  grass.) 

Apache  rumors  had  preceded  them. 
Herding  white  settlers  homeward.     Sanderson, 
Frontier-wise,  watched  the  canny  Mexicans, 
Saw  them  untroubled  ;  couched,  and  got  his  prey. 
(Something  tics  vengeful  in  tlie  coyote  grass.) 

Musing,  his  firm  mouth  smiling  now  and  then 
With  reminiscent  tenderness,  he  rode. 
Unheeding  how  that  Pepe  had  fled  unscathed. 
Until  his  horse,  snorting  and  trembling,  shied — 
(A  sudden  spring  from  out  the  coyote  grass  .') 

O  brown  Dolores  !  musing  'neath  the  moon 

That  floods  the  homely  old  adobe  walls, 

Ask  Pepe,  when  he  comes  to  you  to-night, 

Whose  horse  he  rides  ?  what  makes  his  dagger  dark ! 

(Something  lies  silent  in  t/te  coyote  grass .') 

— Florence  Evelyn  Pratt  in  the  Land  of  Sunshine, 


A  Cough,  Cold,  or  Sore  Throat  requires  im- 
mediate attention.  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches " 
will  invariably  give  relief. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits.  1897 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Teething    babies    and    feverish    children    need 
Steedman's  Soothing  Powders.    Try  them. 


Beautiful  heiress  {after  the  ball)— "  Mary,  £0 
back  to  the  hall,  and  see  if  perhaps  there  are  any 
more  lieutenants  kneeling  about." — Fliegen.de  Blat- 
ter. 
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A  ten-cent  lamp  with  the 
right  chimney  gives  more  light 
and  less  smell  than  a  $100 
lamp  with  a  wrong  chimney. 

What  is  the  right  chimney? 

What  lamp  have  you  got  ? 

We'll  send  you  an  Index  ; 
free. 
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Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Mi-iker*  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  File-  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Indox  Cubineta.  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Soblicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

632   MARKET  STREET  fPp*  r»l  m] 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 


Best  to  Buy  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for 

MINING,  MILLING, 

PUSIPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 

All  Sizes  and  Styles]  STATIONARY  and 
from  1  to  200  H.  P.\ MAKINK  WOEK. 

3,000  in  use.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 

HERCULES    GAS   ENGINE  WORKS, 

Office— 405-407  Sansoroe  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 9   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,72  7,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS-President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President.  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President, 
Daniel  Meyer;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary.  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


THE  BANK  OF  CAIilFORNIA, 


SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  OO 

Surplus  and  Undivided  ProQts    3,158,129  70 

October  i,  1894. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 


New  York. 


CORRESPONDENTS  : 

\  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

(The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frires 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chirac™  S  Union  National  Bank 

^mcago (Illinois  Trnstand  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cof.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valbktinb,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashler. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  [oho  T.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DndleyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,   SI, 000, 000;  Assets,  SI, 193,- 

001.69;  Snrplns  to  Policy-Holders.  S1.506, 409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  petty  newspaper  of  the  Midi,  which  had  long 
been  at  the  point  of  death,  has  just  found  an  in- 
genious means  of  closing  its  career  brilliantly.  Its 
last  issue  contained  the  following  notice  :  "  Taking 
advantage  of  the  national  festivities  which  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  arrival  of  the  Czar,  the  illustrious 
friend  of  France,  this  journal  will  cease  to  be  pub- 
lished." 

It  is  said  that  on  account  of  their  depth  and  cold- 
ness the  waters  of  Lake  Superior  do  not  give  up 
their  dead.  A  recent  traveler  there  asked  the  cap- 
tain of  a  Lake  Superior  steamer  why  he  carried  life- 
preservers,  the  water  being  so  cold  that  one  could 
not  long  survive  immersion.  "  Oh,"  was  the  non- 
chalant reply,  "  we  carry  the  corks  so  that  it  will  be 
easier  to  recover  the  bodies  1  " 


Arditi  prints  in  his  reminiscences  a  pleasant  little 
mot  of  Rossini.  When  Mme.  Arditi  was  first  pre- 
sented to  him,  the  great  composer  bowed  and  said  : 
"Now  I  know  why  Arditi  composed  '11  Bacio ' 
('  The  Kiss')."  Again,  when  Arditi  had  done  Ros- 
sini some  trifling  service,  the  composer  was  profuse 
in  thanks,  and  cordially  offered  him  as  a  souvenir 
"  one  of  my  wigs,"  which  were  arranged  on  stands 
on  the  chiffonier. 

The  Due  de  Moray  put  forward  the  notorious 
fact  that  he  was  a  son  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon's 
mother,  Queen  Hortense,  on  every  possible  occa- 
sion. He  married  a  young  Princess  Troubetskoi, 
who,  according  to  public  rumor,  was  an  illegitimate 
daughter  of  Czar  Nicholas.  It  was  in  allusion 
to  this  report  that  Moray  cynically  said  :  "  I  am 
the  son  of  a  queen,  the  brother  of  an  emperor,  the 
son-in-law  of  an  emperor — et  e'est  tout  naturel." 


In  one  of  Lowell's  letters  to  Briggs,  the 
former  mentions  Thackeray's  visit  to  Boston,  and 
says  that  during  the  meeting  of  Thackeray 
with  Ticknor,  the  latter  said:  "One  mark  of 
a  gentleman  is  to  be  well-looking — for  good  blood 
shows  itself  in  good  features."  "  A  pretty  speech," 
replied  Thackeray,  "  for  one  broken-nosed  man 
to  make  to  another,"  and  in  the  letter  Lowell 
added:  "All  Boston  has  been  secretly  tickled 
about  it." 

Some  years  ago  there  lived  in  Perth,  Scotland,  a 
man  of  convivial  habits,  well  known  by  his  Chris- 
tian name  Jamie.  One  dark  night  an  acquaintance 
found  Jamie  lying  at  the  foot  of  an  outside  stair. 
"  Is  that  ycu,  Jamie  ?  "  asked  the  acquaintance,  in 
a  voice  of  the  greatest  astonishment.  "Ay,  it's 
me,"  replied  Jamie,  in  a  tone  of  complete  resigna- 
tion. "  Have  you  fa'en  doon  the  stair  ?  "  was  the 
next  question.  "  Ape,  I  fell  doon  ;  but  I  was  com- 
ing doon,  whether  or  no." 


On  one  occasion  a  much-respected  but  dry  old 
friend  of  the  family  called  on  James  Harper,  and, 
after  a  time,  asked  him  how  he  and  his  brothers 
distributed  the  work  between  them.  "John,"  Mr. 
Harper  said,  good  -  huraoredly,  "attends  to  the 
finances  ;  Wesley  to  the  correspondence  ;  Fletcher 
to  the  bargaining  with  authors  and  others  ;  and — 
don't  you  tell  anybody,"  he  said,  drawing  his 
chair  still  closer  and  lowering  the  tone  of  his  voice 
— "  I  entertain  the  bores." 


A  student  at  Williamstown  College  bad  been 
married  a  short  time  previous  to  entering  the  col- 
lege, and  was  led  to  fear  that  this  fact  might  debar 
him  from  enjoying  some  of  the  privileges  of  the 
institution.  Accordingly,  in  a  great  state  of  per- 
turbation he  called  to  see  President  Hopkins.  After 
some  conversation  the  young  man  at  last  managed 
to  stammer,  with  a  crimson  face,  apropos  of  some- 
thing entirely  irrelevant :  ."  I — I  am  a  married 
man  I  "  "  Ah,"  said  President  Hopkins,  smiling  at 
him  with  great  benignity,  "  so  am  I."  And  there 
the  student's  trouble  ended. 


An  amusing  and  characteristic  anecdote  of 
Thomas  Carlyle  is  given  in  Mrs.  Ross's  "  Early 
Days  Recalled."  She  says:  "One  afternoon  my 
mother  had  a  discussion  with  him  on  German  liter- 
ature ;  her  extraordinary  eloquence  and  fire  pre- 
vailing, Carlyle  lost  his  temper,  and  burst  forth  in 
his  Scotch  tongue  :  '  You're  just  a  wind-bag,  Lucie, 
you're  just  a  wind-bag  ! '  I  had  been  listening  with 
all  my  ears,  and,  conceiving  him  to  be  very  rude, 
interrupted  him  by  saying  :  '  My  papa  always  says 
men  should  be  civil  to  women,"  for  which  pert  re- 
mark I  got  a  scolding  from  my  mother  ;  but  Mr. 
Carlyle  was  not  offended,  and  turning  to  her, 
observed  :  '  Lucie,  that  child  of  yours  has  an  eye 
for  an  inference." 

The  Italian  tenor,  Marconi,  once  made  a  visit  to 
Rubinstein,  during  which  the  latter's  little  son 
came  tripping  eagerly  into  the  music-room  and 
said,  "  This  is  my  festa,  papa,  and  I  want  a  pres- 
ent." "Very  well,  my  son,  what  shall  it  be?" 
"  A  waltz,  papa — a  new  waltz  all  for  myself,  and 
now."  "  What  an  impatient  little  son  it  is  1 "  ex- 
claimed the  great  musician  ;  "  but  of  course  you 


shall  have  your  gift.  Here  it  is— listen  1  And  for 
you,"  turning  tc?the  distinguished  tenor,  I  will  play 
my  *  Nero.'  "  '-.It  seems  almost  incredible,"  says 
Marconi,  "but  £hen  and  there  I  witnessed  and 
heard  a  most  rem.  'kable  phenomenon — the  maestro 
improvised  and  played  a  charming  waltz  with  his 
left  hand,  giving  me  at  the  same  time  with  his 
right  the  splendid  overture." 


CHECKING    THE    WITNESS. 


A  Careful  Old  Man  and  a  Shrewd  Young  Attorney. 


The  young  lawyer  was  determined  that  if  vigi- 
lance could  accomplish  anything,  the  case  should 
be  decided  in  favor  of  his  client,  and  so,  when  the 
careful  old  man  went  upon  the  stand  for  the  defense, 
the  attorney  leaned  forward,  prepared  to  fight  every 
inch  of  the  way. 

"  Mr.  Johnson,  the  plaintiff,"  said  the  careful  old 
man,  "  said  that  if  I  would  buy  the  house,  he  would 
get  Mr.  Gimpson  to  relinquish  his  release.  He 
said  he  thought  Mr.  Gimpson  would  agree  to  go. 
I  guess " 

"  Never  mind  what  you  guess.  We  don't  want 
any  hearsay  or  guessing.  Your  honor"  [to  the 
court],  "  I  object  to  this  witness's  testimony.  He  is 
guessing  at  what  he  says.     We  want  facts." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  the  old  man  ;  "  I  was  about 
to  say  I  guess  at  nothing,  and  insisted  on  the  un- 
derstanding being  established  in  my  presence.  So 
the  two  men  got  together,  with  me  on  hand,  to 
listen  to  what  they  said.     I  understand " 

"Objected  to  as  incompetent.  Your  honor,  we 
don't  want  to  know  what  this  man  understands  was 
done.  We  want  what  he  knows  was  done.  We 
want " 

"One  moment,"  said  the  careful  old  man.  "I 
was  about  to  say  that  I  understand  ordinary  con- 
versation with  some  difficulty,  and  so  that  there 
might  be  no  error  I  insisted  that  they  yell  out  their 
propositions  in  loud  tones,  which  they  did  until  you 
could  hear  them  in  the  middle  of  the  town.  I  am 
informed " 

"Your  honor  1 "  cried  the  young  attorney,  "is 
our  time  to  be  taken  up  listening  to  hearsay  evi- 
dence ?  He  does  not  know.  He  was  informed 
that  such  and  such  was  so  and  so.  What  we  must 
have  is  what  he  knows  about  the  trade,  and 
whether  or  not  he " 

"  I  am  informed  on  real-estate  values,  having 
been  a  real-estate  agent  all  my  life,"  the  old  man 
said,  "  and  I  knew  what  the  worth  of  that  lease 
was  to  the  holder  of  it.  Knowing  the  facts,  I 
would  fix  his  damages  at  seventy-eight  dollars  and 
thirty-two  cents.     I  believe " 

"Objected  to  as  a  conclusion  and  as  incompe- 
tent. What  any  man  believes  is  not  necessarily 
good  proor.  I  don't  want  to  know  what  you  be- 
lieve, but  what  you  know.  We  must  insist  on 
your  telling  what  you  know  and  not  what  you  sur- 
mise, or  what  you  conjecture,  or  what  you  think,  or 
what  you  imagine.  A  court-room  is  not  a  place  for 
exploiting  what  a  man  believes,  but  what  he  is  sure 
of.  I  think  the  court  will  support  me  in  saying 
that  we  don't  want  to  know  what  this  man  be- 
lieves." And  the  young  lawyer  looked  confidently 
at  the  justice. 

"I  was  going  to  say,"  said  the  witness,  "that  I 
believe  that  is  all." — Chicago  Record. 


Her  Weight  in  Gold. 

"  You  are  worth  your  weight  in  gold,"  he  vent- 
ured to  remark  to  the  girl  he  wanted  to  marry. 

"  Am  I,  indeed,"  she  returned,  "  and  how  much 
is  that  ?  " 

"I  don't  know  the  exact  amount,"  he  replied, 
"  but  it's  a  good  deal." 

"  Well,  I  am  just  going  to  find  out  how  much 
you  value  me  at.  I  have  been  studying  the  money 
question  lately,  and  I  have  some  books  that  will 
tell  me." 

And  she  went  to  her  library  and  returned  with 
a  report  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

"Here  it  is.  Pure  gold  is  worth  $20.86  an 
ounce.  That  is  troy  weight,  with  7,000  grains  to 
the  pound.  Have  you  a  pencil  and  some  paper, 
Mr.  Chapleigh  ?" 

"  Oh,  Lord,"  he  groaned. 

"  What's  that?  "  sharply. 

"  I  only  said,  '  yes,  certainly.' " 

"  Well,  figure  out  the  value  of  a  pound  avoirdu- 


pois ;  you  know  people  are  weighed  by  avoirdu- 
pois. Only  precious  metals  and  precious  stones 
are  measured." 

"  You're  a  jewel !  " 

"  No  nonsense.     Figure  it  up." 

For  five  minutes  he  wrestled  with  the  problem, 
until  he  felt  his  collar  climbing  up  the  back  of  his 
neck. 

At  length  she  inquired  : 

"Well,  what  is  it?" 

"  I  can't  do  it." 

"  Give  me  the  paper.  Yet  they  say  men  are  so 
much  better  than  women  at  figures." 

In  half  a  minute  she  read  the  result. 

"  A  grain  of  gold  is  worth  $0.043066,  so  a  pound 
avoirdupois  is  worth  $301,462.  I  weigh  no  pounds. 
I  am  therefore  worth,  in  your  estimation,  $33,150.82 
— my  weight  in  gold.  In  that  case,  Mr.  Chapleigh, 
I  think  you  had  better  marry  Miss  Greenwood  ; 
she  is  worth  $50,000.  She  inherited  it  from  her 
father.     Good-day,  Mr.  Chapleigh," 

He  feebly  protested,  but  she  was  implacable,  and 
he  left. — Chicago  Herald. 


The  Colonel's  Treat. 
The  Colonel's  going  to  give  a  tea — 

At  five  o'clock. 
The  scene,  his  place  beside  the  sea 

At  Mossy  Rock. 
This  function  with  his  guests  will  take, 
For  girls  in  gowns  of  fetching  make 
Are  barred,  likewise  soft  drinks  and  cake, 

At  Mossy  Rock. 

The  Colonel's  hand  will  make  the  tea 

At  Mossy  Rock, 
Upon  the  lawn  beneath  a  tree 

At  Mossy  Rock. 
A  pot  of  strong  oolong  he'll  brew, 
A  napkin  then  he'll  strain  it  through. 
And  this  the  Colonel's  going  to  do 

At  Mossy  Rock: 

To  every  cup  the  Colonel  pours 

At  Mossy  Rock, 
In  cooling  breezes  out  of  doors 

At  Mossy  Rock, 
Hell  add  some  ice,  some  lemon  juice, 
Some  sugar,  then  some  green  chartreuse, 
A  horn  of  rum.     They'll  play  the  deuce 

At  Mossy  Rock.— Judge. 


In  the  English  wheat-markets  much  amusement 
was  caused  by  the  suggestion  from  New  York  that 
the  activity  in  wheat  was  due  to  American  politics. 
"  We  like  a  little  politics  now  and  again,"  said  a 
leading  dealer,  "  but  we  don't  buy  wheat  which  we 
can't  sell,  not  even  to  oblige  our  American  friends." 


Young  Mr.  Fitts— "  What  are  you  smiling  at, 
dear?"  Mrs.  Fitts — "I  was  just  thinking  how 
you  used  to  sit  and  hold  my  hand  for  an  hour  at  a 
time  before  we  were  married.  How  silly  you  were." 
Mr.  Fitts—"  I  wasn't  silly  at  all.  I  held  your 
hand  to  keep  you  away  from  the  piano." — Ex. 


The  Minneapolis  Times  wishes  that  the  Hon. 
Eugene  V.  Debs,  one  of  the  most  active  supporters 
of  the  Chicago  platform,  "  would  use  his  intellect 
more  and  his  face  less." 


Mind  Heading. 
You  can  read  a  happy  mind  in  a  happy  counte- 
nance without  much  penetration.  This  is  the  sort 
of  countenance  that  the  quondam  bilious  sufferer 
or  dyspeptic  relieved  by  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters 
wears.  You  will  meet  many  such.  The  great 
stomachic  and  alterative  also  provides  happiness 
for  the  malarious,  the  rheumatic,  the  weak,  and 
those  troubled  with  inaction  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder. 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Lorgnettes  in  great  variety.     Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


■  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


•  Absolutely  Pure-Dclictous-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


/WADE.     BV 


Walter  Raker  &  Co.  ■= 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUR 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.  Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  hark  la  belie  chocolatiere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS' 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding'  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts— . 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,_  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano- 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  In  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBEK3  ; 
HTDEAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPES  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iso  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  38 J-S'-inch  Duck,  from  7  Onncei 
to  IS  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHTNA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting   at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Thurs,,  December  10 

Belgic Tuesday,  December  29 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolaln)..Sat.,  January  16,  1897 
Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  February  2 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and   passage   apply   at  company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  comer  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a,  m.  November  10.  25. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Nov.  5,  10, 15, 20,  25, 
30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  h.  Nov.  9,  13,  17,  21,  25, 29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Nov.  7.  n,  15,  19,  23,  27, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  slop- 
ing only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redoudo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Nov.  9,  13, 
17,  21,  25,  29,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jo-c  del  Cabo.  Mazatlan  La  Paz, 
and  Gnavrnas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change  steam- 
ers or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.       O  DAYS  ONU.to 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII.        T\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  V^  S.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  S.  Australia  for    Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  No- 
vember 10,  at  10  a.  m.    Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Monowal  sails  via   Honolulu   and   Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  November  12,  at  2  p.  m. 
J.  D.  Sprechela  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office.  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 


United     States    and     Royal    Mall    Steameri 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New  York 

every  Wednesday  at  noon. 

FROM   NIW   YORK: 


Majestic November  :8 

'    er manic November  25 

Teutonic December  2 

Britannic December  9 


Majestic December  16 

Germanic December  23 

Teutonic December  30 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.     Excursion  tickets  on    favor- 
able   terms.    Through  tickets    to    Londoo    and    Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.     Steerage  tlcketl 
at  low  rates.    Tickets  for  sale  by  ail  the 
and  steamship  agents  In  Sao  Francisco 
H.  MAITLAND    KERSE 
ig  Brosd 
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The  Hopkins  Matinee  Tea. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  will  give  a  matinee  tea  to- 
day at  her  residence,  corner  of  California  and 
Laguna  Streets,  to  introduce  her  daughter,  Miss 
Helen  Hopkins.  The  young  ladies  who  will  assist 
in  receiving  are  Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Miss  Carol 
Crockett,  Miss  Carolan,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad, 
Miss  Aileen  Goad,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury, 
Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Miss 
Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Miriam  Moore,  Miss  Fran- 
ces Moore,  and  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin. 

In  the  evening  a  dinner-party  will  be  given,  and 
the  guests  will  comprise  the  ladies  who  received 
and  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Charles  K. 
Mcintosh,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Mr.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  Mr.  Augustus 
Taylor,  Mr.  L.  S.  Adams,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre, 
Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  Mr.  Magee,  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam Page. 

♦ 

The  Withrow  Matinee  Tea. 
Miss  Eva  Withrow,  the  artist,  gave  a  pleasant 
matinee  tea  last  Saturday  at  her  studio,  and  enter- 
tained a  large  number  of  her  friends.  Specimens 
of  Miss  Withrow's  work,  together  with  tapestry 
draperies,  ferns,  and  flowers  made  the  atelier  most 
inviting.  Conversation  was  enjoyed,  light  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  some  entertaining  musical 
selections  were  given  by  Miss  Ardella  Mills,  Miss 
Relfe  Byler,  Mrs.  Sedgley  Reynolds,  Mr.  Arthur 
Fickenscher,  and  the  Angelus  Quartet,  comprising 
Mrs.  John  Sibley,  Mrs.  Olive  Reed,  Mrs.  Charles 
J.  Dickman,  and  Miss  Anna  Shepard.  Miss  With- 
row was  assisted  in  receiving  by  the  following 
ladies : 

Mis.  Wflliam  H.  Mills,  Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett, 
Mrs.  D.  H.  Bibb,  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Mrs. 
Rounsevelle  Wildman,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Wright,  Miss  Ardella 
Mills,  Miss  Gertrude  Church,  Miss  Eda  Moody,  Miss 
Mae  Moody,  Miss  McFarland,  Miss  Ida  Gibbons,  and 
Miss  Eda  Menzel. 

The  Goewey  Luncheon  and  Tea. 

Mrs.  James  M.  Goewey  gave  a  Hawaiian  lunch- 
party  recently  at  her  residence,  300  Page  Street, 
and  entertained  Mrs.  W.  H.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Willard 
T.  Barton,  Mrs.  Dennis  Spencer,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Robrow,  Miss  Gray,  and  Miss  Ger- 
trude Goewey. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  about  fifty  ladies,  who  had 
been  invited  to  tea,  called.  There  was  some  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music  by  Hawaiian  musicians 
and  by  Mrs.  Dennis  Spencer  and  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Sumner,  as  well  as  recitations  by  Mrs.  Frances  B. 
Edgerton,  which  made  the  affair  very  enjoyable. 

♦ 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Duke  Farnsworth  Baxter  will  give  a  mati- 
nee tea  to-day  at  the  home  of  her  parents,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  William  Macdonald,  2219  Scott  Street, 
The  affair  is  complimentary  to  Miss  Bessie 
Younger,  who  is  \h&  fiancic  of  Mr.  Burns  Mac- 
donald. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  will  give  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence  next  Thursday. 

Miss  Mary  B.  West  will  give  a  musicale  and 
tea  this  afternoon  at  her  school  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  gave  a  din- 
ner-party last  Thursday  evening,  at  their  residence 
on  Pine  Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Crockett,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett.  Covers  were 
laid  for  fifteen  and  the  decorations  were  of  pink 
roses. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  gave  a  delightful 
matinee  tea  last  Saturday  at  her  residence,  1750 
Franklin  Street,  in  honor  of  her  daughter-in-law, 
Mrs.  G.  Cbauncey  Boardman,  nie  Mercado.  Sev- 
eral hundred  of  their  friends  called  and  enjoyed 
their  hospitality.  Musical  selections  were  rendered 
during  the  afternoon  by  Rosner's  Hungarian  Or- 
chestra. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Sat- 
urday at  her  residence.  2029  California  Street,  and 
hospitably  entertained  about  three  hundred  of  har 
friends.  The  affair  served  to  introduce  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Carol  Crockett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  gave  a  din- 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
"J  in  leavening  strength. — Latest   United  States 
: -imment  Food  Retort. 
ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


ner-party  last  Sunday  evening  at  their  residence  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  the  well- 
known  English  writer  of  California  stories.  The 
others  present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Mills,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Beede,  Mrs.  Louis 
Aldrich,  Mrs.  Lily  H.  Coil,  Miss  Marie  Voorhies, 
Dr.  A.  H.  Voorhies,  Mr.  W.  F.  Aldrich,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Lincoln. 

Hon.  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  of  Maine,  and 
party  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  Mr.  E.  S. 
Pillsbury  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Several  personal  friends  of  Mr.  Reed,  who  reside  in 
California,  were  invited  to  meet  him.  He  was  also 
entertained    at   the    Pacific  -  Union   Club   by    Mr. 

Oxnard. 

*  ♦■  * 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Putnam  Song  Recital. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam  gave  her  first  song  re- 
cital on  Friday  evening,  with  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr  as  accompanist.     The  programme 
presented  was  as  follows  : 

(a)  "  My  True  Love  Hath  My  Heart,"  A.  Randegger, 
(b)  "Duncan  Gray,"  (e)  "  Bonie  Leslie,"  Wallace  A. 
Sabin  (San  Francisco),  (d)  "Spring  Song,"  A.  Rubin- 
stein ;  (a)  Notturno,  op.  54,  No.  4,  (b)  Menuetto,  op.  57, 
No.  1,  (c)  Album  blatt,  op.  28,  No.  3,  (d)  "  Sie  tanzt,"  op. 
57,  No.  5,  E.Grieg;  old  Italian  songs — (a)  "  A.W01  che 
sorge,"  G.  F.  Handel  (1683-1751),  (b)  "  Consolati,"  Dora- 
enico  Scarlatti  (1671-1763),  (c)  "  Danza,"  Francesco 
Durante  (1684-1755)  ;  (a)  "  Tu  me  dirais,"  C.  Chaminade, 
(b)  "Amour,  viens  aider"  ("Samson  et  Dalila "),  C. 
Saint-Saens  ;  (a)  "Petite  Valse,"  B.  Wrangell,  (b) 
"Serenade,"  A.  Borodin,  (c)  "Gavotte,"  W.  Sapell- 
nikoff ;  (a)  "  O  nimm'  dich  in  acht,"  (6)  "  Im  Herbst," 
R.  Fronz,  (c)  "  Die  Maeherin,"  A.  Dvorak ;  (a)  "  The 
Little  Red  Lark,"  old  Irish,  (b)  "The  Castle  of 
Dromore"  (lullaby),  old  Irish,  (c)  "The  Heiress" 
"  'Twas  Na  So  When  I  Had  Nothing,"  old  Gaelic. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield  Ziesler  will  give  a  series 
of  four  piano  recitals  at  Metropolitan  Hall  on  the 
following  dales  :  Tuesday  evening,  November  10th; 
Thursday  afternoon,  November  12th  ;  Saturday 
afternoon,  November  14th  ;  and  Monday  evening, 
November  16th.  The  sale  of  seats  began  last 
Thursday  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  and  so  far  it 
has  been  very  successful.  Mrs.  Ziesler's  reputation 
as  a  pianist  is  known  the  world  over,  and  she  will 
undoubtedly  attract  large  audiences. 


Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  has  returned  to  Boston 
to  resume  her  professional  duties,  and  will  pass 
the  winter  with  the  well-known  pianist,  Mrs.  Ed- 
ward Dudley  Marsh.  Miss  Wood  was  recently  the 
guest  of  General  and  Mrs.  James  S.  Clarkson  at 
their  country  seat  in  New  Jersey. 


Mme.  Nordica,  having  engaged  to  come  as  far 
west  as  Salt  Lake,  has  determined  to  continue  her 
tour  to  this  city,  and  will  give  a  concert  here  on 
December  28th. 


The  second  ensemble  concert  of  Miss  Alice 
Bacon  and  Mr.  G.  Minetti  will  take  place  this  after- 
noon. 

---—■• — «■ — * 

It  has  been  discovered  that  the  light  from  the 
ordinary  glow-worm  has  the  same  capacity  as  the 
Rbntgen  rays  for  passing  through  ordinary  solids. 
It  will  even  penetrate  thin  sheets  of  aluminum. 
Perhaps  it  is  not  the  visible  light  from  the  insect 
which  does  this,  but  they  give  off  a  radiation  which 
affects  the  photographic  plate  even  when  not  visibly 
glowing.  Professor  Thompson  suggested  that  per- 
haps all  insects  communicate  with  each  other  by 
means  of  some,  to  us,  invisible  radiation.  This 
would  account  for  the  peculiar  construction  of  the 
eyes  of  insects  which  do  not  depend  upon  refrac- 
tion. 

»    *    « 

A  remarkable  march  of  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  miles  across  Siberia,  occupying  almost  a 
year,  has  just  been  completed  by  two  Russian  bat- 
talions of  line  infantry  and  two  batteries  of  artil- 
lery, which  lately  reached  their  camp  on  the  Amur. 
The  troops  marched  four  thousand  versts  by  land 
and  made  their  way  for  three  thousand  versts  by 
water,  half  the  distance  on  rafts  constructed  by 
themselves.  Their  losses  were  six  men  dead, 
twenty-seven  left  behind  in  hospitals,  and  twenty- 
nine  horses.  The  others  arrived  in  good  condition 
and  excellent  spirits. 


The  funeral  of  the  late  Mrs.  Cornelius  O'Con- 
nor, whose  death  took  place  last  Friday,  was  held 
at  the  family  residence,  825  O'Farrell  Street,  on 
Monday  morning.  The  services  were  conducted 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Prendergast,  vicar-general,  and 
an  elaborate  choral  service  was  sung,  including  a 
solo  by  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham.  For  some 
years  past  Mrs.  O'Connor  had  been  an  invalid,  but 
she  was,  none  the  less,  active  in  charitable  works, 
and  her  loss  will  be  sincerely  mourned  by  many 
beyond  the  wide  circle  of  her  personal  friends. 


A  hateful  serpentine  hiss  pervaded  the  more  or 
less  crowded  auditorium.  Mr.  Barnes  Tormer, 
the  eminent  tragedian,  paused  in  his  rendition  of 
the  famous  soliloquy.  "  Some  one,"  he  remarked, 
"  is  evidently  suffering  from  a  puncture."  Thus 
has  the  vulgarly  intrusive  wheel  invaded  even  the 
precincts  of  tragedy. — Indianapolis  Journal. 


The  Geysers  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
are  failing.  Their  force  has  fallen  off  fifty  per 
cent,  in  sixteen  years. 


GONAUT.         ^ 

POLITICAL    NOTEfc. 

Republicans  Electing  Democratic  Nominees. 
Last  week  the  Argonaut  waAed  Republicans 
that  the  Non-Partisan  ticket  w*°<  an  invention  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  it  had  succeeded  hitherto  in 
electing  only  Democrats.  We  gave  a  table  of  the 
Democrats  who  in  previous  years  had  been  elected 
by  the  Non-Partisans  by  indorsing  them  on  the 
Non-Partisan  ticket.  This  year,  however,  instead 
of  the  Republicans  being  the  monkeys  to  pull 
chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  Democratic  cats,  both 
Republicans  and  Non- Partisans  have  served  in 
that  simian  capacity.  The  Non-Partisans  have 
succeded  in  catching  enough  Republican  votes  to 
elect  Democrats,  but  not  on  their  own  ticket — on 
other  ones  only.  The  Republicans  were  badly 
enough  off  this  year  in  having  a  wide  split  in  the 
party  and  two  opposing  tickets.  But  when,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  they  began  monkeying  with  the 
Non-Partisan  ticket,  they  ruined  whatever  chance 
they  had  for  electing  their  own  nominees.  As  we 
write,  the  municipal  count  has  progressed  far 
enough  to  get  an  idea  as  to  the  successful  candi- 
dates for  most  of  the  offices.  We  append  a  list, 
with  the  name  and  kind  of  ticket,  in  order  to  show 
how  sweepingly  the  Republicans  have  been  de- 
feated : 

Mayor. 

James  D.  Phelan Rainey  Democrat 

Auditor. 

W.  Broderick Rainey  Democrat 

Tax-collector. 

James  N.  Block Rainey  Democrat 

Treasurer. 

A.  C.  Widber Non-Partisan  and  Spreckels 

Attorney  and  Counselor. 

H.  T.  Creswell Rainey  Democrat 

Surveyor. 

Charles  S   Til  to  n Spreckels  Republican 

Superintendent  of  Streets. 

William  F.  Ambrose Rainey  Democrat 

Judge  Superior  Court. 

J.  C.  B.  Hebbard Non-Partisan 

Carroll  Cook Kelly  Republican 

Frank  H.  Dunne Rainey  Democrat 

J  ohn  Hunt Kelly  Republican 

Judge  Police  Court. 

Charles  T.  Conlan Rainey  Democrat 

H.  L.  Joachimsen Kelly  Republican 

James  A.  Campbell Kelly  Republican 

Charles  A.  Low Kelly  Republican 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

J.  E.  Barry Kelly  Republican 

G.  W.  F.  Cook Spreckels  Republican 

John  A.  Carroll Rainey  Democrat 

G.  C.  Groezinger Spreckels  Republican 

Frank  H.  Kerrigan Spreckels  Republican 

Supervisors. 

1st  Ward — Lawrence  Devany Rainey  Democrat 

2d  Ward — Thomas  H.  Haskins Rainey  Democrat 

3d    Ward — P.  M.  Delaney Rainey  Democrat 

4th  Ward — John  H.  Sheehan Rainey  Democrat 

5th  Ward — Washington  Dodge Rainey  Democrat 

6th  Ward — John  Lackmann Citizens  Non-Partisan 

7th  Ward — T.  A.  Rottanzi Rainey  Democrat 

8th  Ward — James  Morton Spreckels  Republican 

9th  Ward — James  E.  Britt Rainey  Democrat 

10th  Ward — Edward  J.  Smith Spreckels  Republican 

nth  Ward — Charles  A.  Clinton Rainey  Democrat 

12th  Ward — Thomas  W.  Rivers Rainey  Democrat 

School  Director. 

C.  L.  Barrington Rainey  Democrat 

Thomas  Burns Rainey  Democrat 

William  A.  Derham Rainey  Democrat 

Edwin  L.  Head .Spreckels  Republican 

Samuel  L.  Waller Rainey  Democrat 

George  I.  Drucker Kelly  Republican 

Benjamin  Armer Rainey  Democrat 

Thomas  R.  Carew Non-Partisan 

Philip  Hammond Spreckels  Republican 

James  Halstead Non-Partisan 

From  this  it  would  seem  as  if  our  Non-Partisan 
friends  had  not  succeeded  in  electing  most  of  the 
good  men  whom  they  had  selected  from  the  other 
tickets.  They  have  succeeded  in  electing  a  good 
many  of  Mr.  Rainey's  good  men,  and  that  is  ap- 
parently all  that  they  did.  The  Argonaut  has  been 
frequently  called  a  partisan  paper,  and  perhaps  we 
are.  But  we  still  fail  to  see  why  Republicans 
should  cast  their  votes  for  so-called  "non-partisan" 
tickets  simply  and  solely  with  the  end  of  electing 
nominees  belonging  to  another  party.  It  is  bad 
enough  in  ordinary  years,  when  there  is  but  one 
Republican  ticket.  But  when  there  are  two,  and  a 
Non-Partisan  ticket  to  draw  off  Republican  votes, 
the  Democrats  are  bound  to  sweep  nearly  every- 
thing. 

A  lawyer  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  recently  attempted 
to  secure  satisfaction  for  a  client,  who  had  a  claim 
against  a  circus,  by  levying  attachment  on  a  hippo- 
potamus. The  beast  is  valued  at  seven  thousand 
dollars,  but  the  circus  man  refused  to  pay  the  claim 
until  spring.  Meanwhile  the  lawyer  is  responsible 
for  its  condition,  and  it  eats  eight  bales  of  hay  a 
day. 

—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 
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—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.   Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Hess  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 
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HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 


Is  indisputably  the  most  select  family  and 
tourist  hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is 
au  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospit- 
able treatment  at  the  Pleasant  on  which  is 
rarely  met.  with  in  a  hotel.  Elegantly  ap- 
pointed ;  sanitary  plumbing;  cuisine  per- 
fect; rates  reduced;  recently  thoroughly 
renovated. 
O.  fll.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 
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LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

—  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  BOUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-cIaBS.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WABFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 

Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  -ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 


Bitters 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 

1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 
Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.     Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years  proves  its  superiority.    Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1806. 
MME.  E.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


Advances  on 
Diamonds. 

At  Uncle  Harris' 
15  Grant  Aie. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St. 


South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  ail  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  P. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.    P.  O.  Box  3339 , 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  will  receive  on  Thursdays  in  Novem- 
ber at  her  residence,  1882  Washington  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Dutard  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  Charles  Webb  Howard  and  Miss  Maud  Howard, 
of  Oakland,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Boston.  Mr.  Karl 
Howard,  who  has  been  very  ill  in  Boston,  will  return 
home  this  month. 

Mrs.  Winsor  L.  Brown  will  receive  on  Fridays  in 
November  at  her  home,  2016  California  Street. 

Miss  Ethel  Moore  has  returned  to  her  home  io  Oakland, 
after  passing  several  months  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Case  Bull,  kH  Jarboe,  are  at 
Concha  del  Mar,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Charles  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Samuel  Knight,  Miss 
Olive  Holbrook,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook  have  been  at 
Paso  Robles  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mrs.  Austin  D.  Moore  will  receive  on  Fridays  in  No- 
vember at  her  residence,  2607  California  Street. 

'Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ronnsevelle  Wildman  have  been  enter- 
taining Mr.  Horace  Annesley  Vachell,  the  English 
author,  for  several  days  at  their  residence, 

Mrs.  Frances  Blake  and  Miss  Ethel  Pomeroy,  of  Oak- 
land, will  pass  the  winter  in  San  Francisco. 

Mrs.  J.  K.  McLean,  Miss  Mary  McLean,  and  Miss 
Bailey,  of  Oakland,  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scholle  is  at  the  Hotel  Netherlands  in 
New  York  city,  and  will  remain  there  about  six  months. 

Mr.  S.  Baumann  left  for  New  York  city  last  Wednes- 
day, and  will  be  away  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Davis  have  returned  from  Bel- 
vedere, and  will  reside  during  the  winter  at  899  Pine 
Street. 

Mrs.  Phosbe  A.  Hearst  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  John  B.  Casserly,  Mrs.  Engene  Casserly,  and 
Miss  Margaret  Casserly  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  George  W.  McNear  and  Miss  Bessie  McNear,  of 
Oakland,  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Wednesday,  en 
route  to  Europe. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Henry  Wetherbee  at  her  home  in  Fruitvale. 

Among  the  arrivals  during  the  past  week  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  were  Mr.  Hugo  Toland,  Mrs.  Laura  G. 
Riddell,  Mrs.  Fannie  Bloom6eld  Ziesler,  Mr,  S. 
Bloomfield,  Mr.  H.  B.  Houghton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Webster  Jones. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  Benjamin  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Livingston  Jenks  returned  to  the  city 
last  Tuesday  after  a  trip  through  the  Eastern  States, 
England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  They  are  resid- 
ing at  2319  Scott  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Ganld,  of  Portland,  Or.,  is  visiting  Mrs.  I. 
S.  Van  Winkle  at  her  residence,  2120  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  and  Miss  Edith 
McBean  are  expected  to  return  from  the  East  next  week, 
and  will  reside  during  the  winter  at  the  home  of  Mrs. 
Gerritt  L.  Lansing,  1935  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  Edgar  F.  Preston  has  leased  the  residence  of  Mr. 
William  Thomas,  2614  Pacific  Avenue  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  at  their  ranch  near  Bakersfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas  and  the  Misses 
Thomas  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  John  W.Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  of 
Oakland,  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Thursday. 

Colonel  M.  H.  Hecht  has  left  Boston,  and  is  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Wilder  have  closed  their 
Menlo  Park  residence,  and  located  at  2332  Pacific 
Avenue  for  the  winter.  Mrs,  Wilder's  sister,  Miss  Burt, 
will  spend  the  winter  with  them. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are 
appended : 

Surgeon  G.  P.  Lumsden,  17.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Yorktoum,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three 
weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

Passed  Assist  ant- Surgeon  G.  Rothganger,  U.  S.  N„ 
has  been  detached  from  the  Oregon,  and  ordered  to  the 
Patterson* 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  R.  M.  Kennedy,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Patterson,  ordered  home,  and 
granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence, 

Assistant-Surgeon  W.  M.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Franklin,  and  ordered  to  the 
Naval  Hospital  at  Mare  Island. 

Assistant-Surgeon  A.  Farenholz,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Hospital,  and 
ordered  to  the  Oregon. 

Assistant-Surgeon  R.  S.  Blakeman,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Vermont,  and  ordered  to  the  Boston. 

General  and  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  have  re- 
moved to  the  residence  on  Rhode  Island  Avenue  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  formerly  occupied  by  the  late  Senator 
N.  S.  Gibson,  of  Louisiana. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  O.  E.  Lasher,  U.  S.  N„  have 
L  been  at  the  California  Hotel  during  the  past  week. 

Surgeon  J.  W.  Baker,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  daring  the  past  week. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U.  S.  A„  retired,  are 
residing  at  the  Virginia  in  Chicago, 

Lieutenant  >.  M.  Califf,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

Lieutenant  John  K.  Cree,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  transferred  from  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  to  the  Pre- 
sidio. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  C.  Hoskins,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  relieved  from  further  duty  at  Cornell 
College,  Mt.  Vernon,  la.,  and  ordered  to  rejoin  his 
battery. 

Surgeon  D.  O.  Lewis,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Marion,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Surgeon  C.  Biddle,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port here  at  the  marine  rendezvous  on  November  10th. 

Surgeon  Edward  B.  Moseley,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  re- 
lieved from  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  granted  four 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  J.  M.  Lancaster,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major. 

Captain  Francis  E.  Pierce,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
died  last  Wednesday  at  the  Presidio. 

Passed  Assistant- Surgeon  C.  P.  Bagg,  U.  S.  N„  will  be 
detached  from  duty  here  next  Tuesday  and  ordered  to  the 
Marion  at  Callao,  Peru. 

Passed  Assistant-Engineer  W.  H.  Allderdice,  U.  S.  N., 
is  in  Philadelphia  acting  as  inspector  of  machinery  of 
torpedo-boat  number  seventeen. 

Lieutenant  C.  P.  Elliott,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S,  A., 
formerly  of  Vancouver  Barracks,  is  now  at  San  Diego. 


The  change  was  made  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His 
family  is  with  him. 

Lieutenant  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  arrived  at  Angel  Island,  after  a  visit  to  his  father 
at  London,  O. 

Lieotenant  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Nolan,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  are  residing  temporarily  at  25  Scott  Street, 
Chicago,  They  became  the  happy  parents  of  a  son  on 
October  gth. 


POLITICAL    NOTES. 


The  Defeat  of  the  Charter. 

The  proposed  charter  for  San  Francisco  has  been 
defeated.  There  were  14,218  votes  in  its  favor,  and 
15  619  votes  against  it.  This  is  a  much  closer  vote 
than  was  expected.  But  even  had  the  number  of 
votes  in  its  favor  been  larger,  the  charter  would 
have  been  defeated  under  the  constitution.  The 
constitution  says,  Article  XI.,  section  8  : 

"  Such  proposed  charter  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
qualified  electors  of  such  city  at  a  general  or  special 
election,  and  if  a  majority  of  such  qualified  electors  vot- 
ing thereat  shall  ratify  the  same,  it  shall  thereafter  be 
submitted  to  the  legislature." 

The  charter  itself  did  its  own  undoing,  because 
in  section  1  of  the  schedule  these  words  are  found  : 

"And  if  a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  of  said 
city  and  connty  voting  at  said  election  shall  ratify  the 
same,  it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  legislature." 

This  settles  the  fate  of  the  charter.  There  were 
65,178  votes  polled  in  San  Francisco  on  Tuesday. 
It  would  have  required  over  33.000  votes  in  its 
favor  to  pass  the  charter  under  the  constitution. 
But  the  total  vote  polled  for  it,  both  for  and  against, 
is  only  about  25,000.  There  is  therefore  no  hope 
for  it. 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  large  number 
who  voted  upon  the  charter  that  the  people  are 
becoming  educated  up  to  the  necessity  of  a  change 
in  our  municipal  organic  law.  If  a  proper  charter 
is  drawn  up  and  submitted,  not  at  a  general, 
municipal,  or  Presidential  election,  but  at  a  special 
election,  we  believe  that  it  will  carry.  There 
were  many  good  points  about  the  document  just 
defeated,  but  some  bad  ones.  It  is  probable 
that  the  clause  in  the  educational  section,  ex- 
cluding teachers  educated  in  other  than  public 
schools,  was  largely  instrumental  in  its  defeat, 
as  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  worked  ac- 
tively against  it.  The  educational  section  was 
faulty  in  many  respects.  Among  other  defects  of 
the  charter,  civil-service  provisions  were  made  for 
the  police  and  fire  departments,  but  none  for  the 
school  department.  There  is  no  reason  why  police- 
men and  firemen  should  hold  their  positions  under 
civil-service  tenure,  and  educated  male  and  female 
teachers  be  excluded  from  similar  provisions. 
These  and  many  other  points  of  the  charter  have 
been  brought  out  by  discussion,  and  in  a  new  docu- 
ment the  faults  will  doubtless  be  corrected.  A  plan 
is  on  foot  to  petition  the  board  of  supervisors  to 
elect  new  freeholders  at  once  for  the  purpose  of 
drafting  a  new  charteT. 


Budd's  Insult  to  Republicans. 

In  the  midst  of  the  excitement  over  the  result  of 
the  elections,  national,  State,  and  municipal,  there 
is  danger  that  some  preelection  occurrences  may 
be  forgotten.  The  Argonaut  is  much  concerned 
lest  certain  utterances  of  James  H.  Budd,  Governor 
of  California,  may  be  forgotten.  We  will  make  it 
our  duty,  however,  to  see  that  they  are  not.  The 
utterances  to  which  we  particularly  refer  were  made 
by  James  H.  Budd  in  a  speech  delivered  by  him  on 
Monday  evening,  October  26th,  and  were  reported 
as  follows  by  a  Democratic  organ,  the  Examiner : 

"  This  Republican  noonday  parade  is  out- 
rageous. 

"  Thank  God,  they  can't  crawl  Into  the 
ballot-booth  and  see  how  you  vote.  Turn 
out,  all  of  you.  Turn  out,  I  say — the  more 
the  merrier.  This  is  like  the  turnout  of 
men  at  Sacramento.  They  were  not  '  co- 
erced,' just  'requested.'  Turn  out,  all  of 
you,  and  as  you  walk,  think  of  the  aspect 
of  employers  marching  men  through  the 
streets  to  spot  them.  I  have  seen  a  horse 
parade  at  the  State  Fair,  and  I  have  seen  a 
jackass  parade,  and  I've  read  of  a  parade  of 
slaves  to  the  block,  but  never  before  have  I 
heard  of  such  attempts  to  intimidate  labor- 
ers and  clerks  as  at  this  time. 

**  March  with  them,  but  when  you  get  Into 
the  ballot-booth,  put  the  holy  cross  oppo- 
site the  names  of  the  Bryan  electors.  They 
may  march  you,  but  you  can  crucify  them 
'with  a  cross  on  election  day." 

Last  week  we  printed  a  letter  from  George  E. 
Herrick  to  James  H.  Budd,  in  which  Mr.  Herrick 
said  that  he  had  always  been  an  employee,  but 
none  the  less  he  had  never  been  bribed,  coerced, 
or  intimidated  politically,  and  that  he  had  not  pro- 
posed to  march,  but  would  do  so  by  reason  of  the 
remarks  of  James  H.  Budd.  Since  then  another 
letter  has  appeared,  addressed  by  George  B. 
Sperry  to  James  H.  Budd,  in  which  Mr.  Sperry 
says  that  he  bad  been  a  personal  and  political 
friend  of  James  H.  Budd,  had  held  for  two  years  a 
position  on  James  H.  Budd's  personal  staff,  and 
was  a  Yosemite  commissioner,  a  position  in  the 
control  of  James  H.  Budd.  Mr.  Sperry  resigned 
from  both  these  offices,  for  the  reason,  as  he  says  : 
"I  do  not  wish  to  be  connected  in  an  official 
capacity  with  you  Qames  H.  BuddJ  after  your 
speech  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  when  you  de- 
liberately charged  employers  with  bribing  and 
coercion,  and  employees  with  corruption  and  cow- 
ardice." We  respect  Mr.  Sperry  for  his  honest 
indignation,  and  we  are  glad  that  he  has  ceased  to 


have  personal  or  political  relations  with  this  man 
who  has  insulted  him  and  all  Republicans. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  James  H.  Budd  is  igno- 
rant of  the  shocking  immorality  he  counsels,  to  wit, 
advising  workingmen  to  lie,  to  wear  badges  they 
do  not  believe  in,  and  to  walk  in  parades  they 
loathe  ?  The  man  who  can  give  voters  such  advice 
is  not  fit  to  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  State. 

But  waiving  the  question  of  James  H.  Budd's  ig- 
norance or  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  in  morals,  he  has  made  a  fatal  error  in  practi- 
cal politics,  which  probably  will  appeal  to  him  more. 
James  H.  Budd  was  elected  governor  of  California 
by  Republican  votes.  He  was  the  only  Democrat 
successful  at  the  election  two  years  ago.  This  was 
not  due  to  his  personal  popularity,  but  owing  to 
the  unpopularity  of  M.  M.  Estee — who  possesses 
an  unpopularity  so  wide  and  so  all-pervading  that  it 
is  bounded  only  by  the  confines  of  the  State.  This, 
and  this  alone,  elected  James  H.  Budd,  and  it  was 
by  Republican  votes  that  he  was  inducted  into  the 
gubernatorial  chair.  And  this  is  the  man  who 
stigmatizes  a  Republican  parade  as  analagous  to 
a  "horse  parade  at  the  State  Fair,"  a  "jackass 
parade,"  and  a  "  parade  of  slaves  to  the  block." 

Gratitude  has  been  defined  by  Rochefoucauld  as 
"  an  expectation  of  favors  to  come."  James  H. 
Budd  has  received  a  signal  favor  from  Republicans, 
and  probably  never  expects  to  get  another.  He  is 
right.  He  never  will.  But  while  he  may  never 
receive  another  Republican  vote,  we  urge  most 
earnestly  upon  all  Republicans  that  they  do  not  for- 
get James  H.  Budd.  If  he  ever  comes  up  for  office 
again — and  we  do  not  think  he  will — turn  him 
down.  In  every  honest  way,  strive  to  frustrate  and 
humiliate  James  H.  Budd.  If  there  is  anything 
which  any  Republican  may  honestly  do  to  block 
the  way  of  this  man  who  has  wantonly  and  grossly 
insulted  one-half  of  the  citizens  of  the  common- 
wealth whose  chief  magistracy  he  dishonors,  let 
them  do  it. 

It  has  been  decided  by  the  New  Orleans  city 
council  that  "  craps  "  is  a  game  wicked  beyond  all 
others,  and,  under  an  ordinance  just  passed,  any 
one  who  plays  it  in  home,  club,  or  street,  whether 
for  high  stakes,  low  stakes,  or  none,  will  be  ar- 
rested and  punished.  Yet  the  game  not  only 
originated  at  New  Orleans,  but  its  inventor  was 
the  very  aristocratic  Marquis  Bernard  de  Marigny, 
who  entertained  Louis  Philippe  when  the  latter 
visited  Louisiana.  When  the  aristocratic  marquis 
cut  up  his  plantation  to  form  the  present  Third 
District  of  New  Orleans,  he  named  one  of  the 
principal  streets  "  Craps,"  and  explained  that  he 
did  so  because  he  had  lost  the  money  he  received 
for  the  lots  on  that  street  in  that  favorite  game  of 
his.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  a  protest  was 
raised  against  such  a  disreputable  name  for  a  very 
quiet  and  respectable  street,  especially   given   to 

churches. 

%    ♦ — * 

The  winter  season  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey 
Club  is  progressing  very  satisfactorily.  In  spite  of 
popular  interest  in  the  elections,  the  attendance  at 
the  Ingleside  Track  has  been  large  and  enthusiastic 
throughout  the  week.  The  programmes  presented 
have  included  a  number  of  exciting  events,  and 
every  detail  has  been  conducted  in  a  manner  to 
earn  the  commendation  of  all  true  lovers  of  sport. 
The  Last  race  of  the  present  fortnight  at  the  Ingle- 
side will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  and  on  Wednes- 
day, November  nth,  the  Oakland  Track  will  be 

used. 

»  ♦  » 

Frank  Collier,  a  Chicago  lawyer,  is  about  to  re- 
turn to  active  practice,  having  recovered  from  a 
long  illness,  in  which  his  weight  was  reduced  from 
345  to  250  pounds,  and  during  the  continuance  of 
which  he  came  off  victorious  in  fifteen  trials  as  to 
his  sanity. 

During  the  Franco- Prussian  War,  the  Venus  de 
Milo  was  placed  in  an  immense  padded  oak  coffin 
and  buried  in  the  court-yard  of  the  prefecture  of 
police  in  Paris. 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 
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THEEE  ABE  DIITATOBS  BTJTITO  EQUALS 

Louis  Roederer 

Champagne 

Stands   Pre-Eminent 

—  THE — 

Finest  in  the  World 
"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry. Dry. Rich. 


Precious  Stones,    Pearls 


NOVELTIES    IN    SILVER. 
L.      H  I  n  S  C  13.  3VI  A.TSX  , 
10  POST  STREET.  Magonic  Temple. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and   Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 
116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery, San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Residents  of  San  Francisco  desiring 
to  have  the  Argonaut  delivered,  to 
them  regularly,  may  save  themselves 
the.  3troahie;  of  purchasing  money 
orders  or -other  -mailable  form  of  re- 
mittance, or  of  calling  at  this  office, 
by  sending  _lw  a  postal  card,  when  a 
representative  of  the  paper  will  call 
upon  ffc£^0{|>  ft o fleet  the  amount. 
Address  1 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

346  Sutter  Street. 


building  up -tire    tissues,  and 

imparting  the  jpurishment  that 

gives    perfect    fiealtb,    without 

which  true  beauty  is  impossible. 


Ghirardelli's 
Cocoa 

is  of  surpassing  value.     It  is  a  true 
health  food.     Not  a  stimulant,  but  an 
invigorating,  nourishing,  flesh-fonninff 
drink,    fresh,    pure,    and    wholer 
Home  made, 

At  Grocers.     32  cups  25c. 
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SUNSET 
LIMITED 


-  WILL  BE 


Resumed  iaJlovember 

Tuesdays  and  Saturdays 

From  San  Francisco 
Trip  Nov.  7 


Mondays  and  Thursdays 

From  New  Orleans 
Initial  Trip  Nov.  9 


Residents  of  California  and  elsewhere  in 
the  West,  who  have  planned  for  Eastern 
tours  previous  to  the  date  named,  should 
keep  in  mind  the  important  fact  that  the 
return  trip  can  be  arranged  for  SUNSET 
LIMITED  without  additional  cost.  A 
trip  across  the  continent  via  the  popu- 
lar Sunset  Route,  in  a  Pullman  vesti- 
buled  train  of  palatial  elegance,  provided 
with  every  comfort  and  luxury  that  can  be 
suggested  for  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer 
man,  is  a  good  fortune  that  falls  but  rarely 
to  the  average  lot.  p%$£  forget  this^when 
purchasing  your  tickeP.s*A   9lfi  ^vad  ■ 

..iff!    ,ll-Ittta-g^1  UI9 


Grand  National  S&&Ht'10  '*oub1    =r 
1  6,600  fr3*Ki-at  Paris    A5 


^§Sf§fe^3iSj& 


Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the-medigal  frtCMiry  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria,  Poorness   of   the    Blood,  Genera 
Debility   and    Wasting    Diseases :    In- 
creases the  App&ite,    Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  bulla  up  the  entire  system. 
Paris:    20(*ife jtlrouot 
New  York:    EJIRpOGERA  &  CO. 
26-30  NJfwflUain  St. 


2   PARKER'S 
__    HAIR    BALSAM 

Cles*ej    and   bemnuea  the   h«*f, 
Pro  ei  s  te*    a    lmtrriant    growth. 
Never   Pails  to   Bestore   Gray 

Eair  to  its  Youthful  Color. 
Cores  aealp  diseases  &  hair  fulling. 
fiPc,  and  &L0O  at  Droggiita 


^     .    HINDERCORNS. 

ice  only  Bnre  Cure  ior  Corns.  Stops  all  pain.  Ensures  com- 

lartto  tae  icv^l^ics  v^kirg  e^sy.  lias,  at  Dmggisia.  „ 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

oat  and    Stockton  Street!,    San  Frmnciicot 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"Is  it  true  that  Pidger  is  financially  embar- 
rassed?" "He  is  awfully  in  debt,  but  it  doesn't 
seem  to  embarrass  him  any." — Chicago  Record. 

The  medium—"  Would  you  like  to  communicate 
with  the  spirit  of  your  deceased  wife  ?  "  Chicagoan 
'—•'  Well— a— don't  let  them  all  speak  at  once." — 
Puck. 

Tagleigk  (facetiously)— "  A  man  can  always  dic- 
tate to  his  stenographer,  you  know."  Wagletgh — 
"  Yes  ;  but  she  takes  him  down,  just  the  same." — 
Vogue. 

Golley — "Is  there  a  ball-room  in  this  hotel?" 
Gadser — "  Yes,  sir  ;  down-stairs  to  the  left  ;  only 
we  generally  call  it  the  bar  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try."— Roxbury  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Grumpey — "  Why  don't  wives  rise  up  and 
make  their  husbands  stand  around  ?  "  Grumpey — 
"Because  men  never  propose  to  that  kind  of 
women." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Wouldn't  feel  at  home  :  Clergyman — "  Madam, 
be  consoled  by  the  thought  that  your  husband  has 
gone  where  there  is  no  night."  Widow — "  If  he 
has  he  won't  stay  long." — Truth. 

"  Vaycant  isn't  very  heavy  mentally,  is  he?" 
"  No.  He's  the  sort  of  fellow  that  would  wear  one 
of  those  '  I'm  in  Love.  Are  You  ?  '  buttons  and  get 
up  at  five  A.  M.  to  show  it." — Puck. 

In  the  museum  :  First  freak — "  My  engagement 
ends  next  Saturday  night."  Second  freak — "  Does 
it?"  First  freak — "Yes;  next  week  I'll  be  what 
you  might  call  an  idle  curiosity." — Puck. 

Dr.  Kurnit  (writing  a  prescription) — "  Take  this 
every  morning."  Pat — "  Divil  a  bit  I  will.  Do 
yez  t'ink  Oi'm  a  dumbed  billy-goat,  that  yez  kin 
fade  me  on  a  bit  o'  paper  ?  " — Up-to-Date. 

"  I  don't  care  that  for  what  the  newspapers  think 
about  me,"  said  the  statesman,  snapping  his  fin- 
gers, "No?"  said  the  incredulous  constituent. 
"  No.  It  is  what  they  say  that  keeps  me  awake  of 
nights." — Indianapolis  Journal, 

Proselyting:  Lawyer — "How  did  you  fellows 
ever  manage  to  stay  out  three  days  and  nights 
in  Wowwow  versus  Bowwow  ?  The  facts  were  as 
plain  as  daylight."  Juro) — "There  were  three 
silver  men  on  the  j'iry." — Puck. 

The  feminine  view  :  Nell — "  Did  you  enjoy  the 
performance  last  night?"  Belle — "No,  it  was 
stupid.  Nearly  every  woman  in  the  house  took 
her  hat  off,  and  there  was  nothing  to  look  at  but 
the  play." — Philadelphia  Record. 

Dealer — "  Here's  a  cyclometer  I  can  recommend. 
It  is  positively  accurate  ;  not  at  all  like  some 
cyclometers  which  register  two  miles,  perhaps, 
where  you  have  only  ridden  one."  Young  lady — 
"You  haven't  any  of  that  kind,  have  you?" — Bos- 
ton  Transcript. 

First  reporter — "You  .always  said  that  Jones 
would  never  learn  anything  about  the  newspaper 
business.  I  told  you  he  would,  in  time."  Second 
reporter — "What  makes  you  think  he  has?" 
First  reporter — "  He's  looking  for  a  job  in  some 
other  line." — Puck. 

A  whispered  consultation  :  The  clothing  merchant 
— "  Von't  he  pay  more  as  four  sefenty-five  ?  "  His 
son — "Not  a  cendt.  But,  fader,  dot's  all  ve  ex- 
pegted  to  get."  Clothing  merchant — "  Yes  ;  but 
ve  didn't  expegt  to  sell  dem  to  a  man  vot  dey 
acksherally  fit." — Puck. 

Rosenbaum  (proudly) — "My  son  Solly  vent  to 
vork  rebording  on  a  newsbaber  yesterday,  undt 
lasd  nighdt  hees  city  editor  sendt  him  oud  on  an 
assignment."  Cokenstein  (approvingly) — "  Dotvos 
doing  splendit.  Maype  to-nighdt  he  geds  sendt 
oudt  on  a  fire." — Puck. 

Urban — "  Say,  Sub,  what  did  you  raise  out  here 
last  summer?"  Suburban — "Chickens."  Urban 
— "  Chickens?  I  didn't  know  there  was  any  money 
in  chickens."  Suburban — "  Well,  there  ought  to 
be.  I  put  eight  hundred  dollars  in  chicken- raising 
last  summer." — Harper's  Bazar. 


A  Good  Child 
Is  usually  healthy,  and  both  conditions  are  de- 
veloped by  use  of  proper  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best  infant's 
food  ;  so  easily  prepared  that  improper  feeding  is 
inexcusable  and  unnecessary. 


Marry  This  Girl,  Somebody! 

I  have  been  reading  in  your  paper  about  several 
men  and  women  that  have  been  very  successful 
selling  self-heating  flat-irons,  and  I  concluded  I 
would  see  what  a  girl  could  do.  I  have  worked  12 
days  and  have  sold  151  irons  and  have  218  dollars 
left  after  paying  all  expenses.  Everybody  is  de- 
lighted with  the  iron  and  I  sell  one  almost  every 
place  I  show  it,  as  people  think  they  can't  afford  to 
be  without  one,  as  they  save  so  much  fuel  and  time 
and  don't  burn  the  clothes.  I  know  I  can  clear 
five  thousand  dollars  in  a  year.  How  is  that  for  a 
girl?  A  Graduate. 

Splendid,  my  girl,  splendid,  yon  are  a  true  Amer- 
ican girl.  Any  one  can  get  complete  information 
about  the  self-heating  iron  by  addressing  J.  F. 
Casey  &  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  It  seems  to  be  a 
winner,  a?  everybody  selling  it  writes  in  its  praise. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


RIPANS 

TABULES 


Mr.  Leon  M.  Barnes,  of  Woodbury, 
Conn.,  writes  under  date  of  May  22, 
1895  :  "  This  remedy,  Ripans  Tabules, 
is  not  much  known  at  the  drug  stores 
here,  but  Mr.  A.  E.  Knox,  the  editor  of 
our  local  paper,  is  loud  in  his  praise  of 
the  Tabules.     He  said  :  '  Every  spring 
and  summer  I  have  been  greatly  troubled 
with  dyspepsia  and  constipation,  and 
have  tried  various  remedies  with  no 
permanent  relief.     A  few  weeks  ago  I 
came  in  possession  of  a  couple  of  boxes 
of  Ripans  Tabules,  and,  somewhat 
incredulously,  I  began  their  use,  and  the 
results  have  been  truly  astonishing. 
They  hit  the  right  spot  from  the  first, 
and  so  far  this  spring  I  have  never  felt 
better  in  my  life.' " 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  it 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents. 


TERRACOTTA 

PRESSED  BRICK 
FIRE  PROOFING 


GLADDING.McBEAN&CO. 

1358-1360  MARKET  ST. 
WORKS.  LINCOLN  CAL. 


BONESTELL     *Se    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


.SrwSSSiVl  401-403  Sansome  St. 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

«fc    CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Otlur  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  ap,  yon  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yams,     Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     ...    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press- Cutting  Bureau,  and  famishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


UNION  IRON  WORKS. 

Mining  Machinery 


ST 


DOES    THE    MOST 
BEAUTIFUL     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  : 

Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern  periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expira- 
tion in  order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

The  Argonaut  and.  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 87.00 
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The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail .7 7.60 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail ; 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Fuck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest'e  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.76 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Review  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Cosmopolitan  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Forum  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.26 

The  Argonaut  and  Vogue  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 9.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly  for  One  Year, -by  Mail 6.70 
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The  papers  are  filled  since  the  election  with  columns  of  dis- 
Republican  Re-  patches  relating  to  the  great  business  re- 
vival  follows  vival  throughout  the  land.  We  note  in  a 
Democratic  Panic  sjngle  day,  coming  from  all  the  manufact- 
uring States  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board,  from  the  great  States 
of  the  Middle  West,  and  even  from  Tennessee,  Missouri, 
and  Kansas,  dispatches  telling  of  the  sudden  resumption  of 
business.    On  November  ioth,  the  Associated  Press  reported 


that  over  three  hundred  thousand  idle  men  had  been  put  to 
work  since  election  day. 

Interesting  and  gratifying  as  are  these  evidences  of  busi- 
ness revival  throughout  the  country,  what  interests  us  more 
is  its  revival  in  California.  This  State  is  remote  from  the 
Eastern  centers  of  population  ;  it  feels  the  reflex  actio  , 
from  both  good  times  and  bad  times,  more  slowly  than  com- 
munities lying  nearer  to  those  centres.  None  the  less,  the 
bankers,  the  manufacturers,  and  the  merchants,  boih  whole- 
sale and  retail,  report  a  marked  improvement  in  business  in 
San  Francisco.  Annexed  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  views 
of  some  of  these  business  men  : 

HeDry  Wadsworth,  cashier  of  Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  Bank  : 
"  Banks  have  been  refusing  applications  for  loans  from  other  than 
regular  customers,  no  matter  what  the  security.  Now,  however,  we 
can  transact  business  again  on  the  basis  of  normal  conditions." 

Thomas  Brown,  of  the  Bank  of  California  :  "  Before  the  election, 
people  who  had  money  sat  down  on  it.  It  was  taken  out  of  circula- 
tion. With  restored  confidence,  they  have  loosened  their  grip  on  it. 
They  are  putting  it  into  the  banks,  and  are  seeking  investments  for 
it.  They  want  it  to  be  earning  something.  Business  revives.  The 
effect  is  general,  as  is  shown  by  the  movement  of  exchange.  Both 
foreign  and  domestic  bills  of  exchange  find  a  readier  market." 

Lovell  White,  cashier  of  the  San  Francisco  Savings  Union  :  "  The 
election  has  not  created  any  money  here,  but  it  has  liberated  a  great 
deal.  Suppose  there  is  twenty  millions  of  dollars  in  money  in  San 
Francisco.  Withdraw  a  few  millions  and  there  is  scarcity  and  stag- 
nation. That  was  the  case  before  the  election.  As  Mr.  Tobin,  of 
the  Hibernia  Bank,  said,  some  time  ago,  there  has  been  in  reality  a 
quiet  run  on  the  banks.  It  has  ceased.  Money  that  has  been  hoarded 
is  coming  in  here  every  day.  Conditions  are  becoming  normal,  now 
that  confidence  is  restored." 

I.  W.  Hellman,  president  of  the  Nevada  Bank  :  "  Money  which 
has  been  kept  out  of  circulation  is  coming  back.  Banks  no  longer 
feel  compelled  to  keep  on  hand  such  large  cash  reserves.  Merchants 
are  buying  freely,  and  banks  extend  liberal  accommodations." 

George  A.  Storey,  cashier  of  the  Mutual  Savings  Bank  :  "  Hoarded 
money  is  reappearing.     Money  is  again  in  its  regular  channels." 

Gustave  Sutro,  of  Sutro  &  Co.,  bond-brokers:  "A  great  many 
people,  many  of  them  women,  sold  their  government  bonds  before 
election,  and  are  buying  them  back  now.  There  has  been  a  surpris- 
ingly large  amount  of  money  seeking  investment  since  the  election. 
Before  election  everybody  wanted  to  sell  and  nobody  wanted  to  buy. 
Bonds  went  down.  Now  everybody  wants  to  buy,  nobody  wants  to 
sell,  and  bonds  are  going  up." 

J.  K.  Wilson,  of  the  Sather  Banking  Company  :  "  Banks  all  over 
the  country  have  been  compelled  to  keep  from  fifty  to  seventy  per 
cent,  of  their  deposits  on  hand.  With  restored  confidence,  since  the 
election,  this  is  no  longer  necessary.  Banks  are  more  liberal,  and 
merchants  are  willing  to  buy.  Thousands  of  orders  all  over  the 
country  have  been  made  contingent  on  the  election  of  McKinley." 

Daniel  Meyer,  banker  :  "  There  is  an  increasing  demand  for 
securities  of  all  kinds.     People  want  to  invest." 

Henry  T.  Scott,  president  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  :  "  The  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  McKinley  has  restored  confidence  in  the  government.  Had 
Bryan  been  elected,  we  would  have  been  obliged  to  cut  down  wages 
at  the  Union  Iron  Works,  although  we  are  paying  more  than  is  paid 
for  similar  work  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Had  Bryan  been 
elected  we  could  not  have  got  credit,  and  all  enterprise  would  have 
been  stopped.    The  restoration  of  confidence  will  cause  good  limes." 

A.  E.  Dunham,  of  the  Dunham-Carrigan-Hayden  Hardware  Com- 
pany :  "  Orders  are"now  coming  in  freely." 

Frank  Grimes,  of  the  Hawley  Brothers  Hardware  Company : 
"  The  feeling  of  confidence  consequent  on  McKinley's  election  is 
general  throughout  the  State.  We  share  the  confidence  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  have  placed  large  orders  in  the  East." 

J.  H.  Wheeler,  manager  of  the  California  Winemakers'  Corpora- 
tion :  "  The  wine-dealers  held  back  their  offerings  till  after  the  elec- 
tion, but  now  they  are  buying.     Business  is  rushing." 

Wakefield  Baker,  of  Baker  &  Hamilton,  agricultural  implements  : 
"  Since  the  election,  our  business  has  shown  a  much  more  hopeful 
feeling  in  the  country." 

Levi  Strauss,  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  wholesale  dry-goods  mer- 
chants :  "  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coming  season  will  be  a  very 
prosperous  one.  Our  correspondents  assure  us  that  all  over  the 
State  and  the  coast  the  people  regard  the  election  of  McKinley  as  an 
assurance  of  better  times." 

Adam  Grant,  of  Murphy,  Grant  &  Co.:  "  Every  one  we  have  seen 
from  the  country  since  the  election  looks  to  the  future  as  being  very 
bright.  Our  correspondents  all  over  the  coast  write  of  the  feeling  of 
confidence  that  now  pervades  the  country." 

Samuel  B.  Welch,  of  Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch  :  "  We  have 
already  experienced  the  effects  of  the  election  in  our  own  business. 
We  had  many  orders  contingent  upon  the  election  of  McKioIey." 

R.  H.  Pease,  agent  of  the  Goodyear  Rubber  Company  :  "  People 
are  buying  goods  more  freely.  We  already  see  the  effects  of  Mc- 
Kinley's election  in  increased  confidence  and  additional  business." 

F.  W.  Van  Sicklen,  of  Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co.,  provision  dealers  : 
"  Since  McKinley's  election  everybody  is  confident.  We  think  Mc- 
Kinley is  the  best  traveling  salesman  we  ever  sent  out  on  the  road. 
San  Francisco  merchants  alone  could  afford  to  pay  him  a  salary  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year." 

As  we  have  often  said,  it  is  well  to  take  the  opinion  of  the 
dwellers  in  a  State  concerning  that  particular  State.  The 
opinions  of  the  men  we  have  quoted  above  are  of  value  con- 
cerning California.  Their  views  concerning  the  condition 
of  business  in  Pennsylvania  would  .be  mere  guess-work. 
But  from  our  exchanges  already  coming  to  hand  since  the 


election,  we  find  precisely  similar  views  expressed  by  bank- 
ers and  business  men  in  every  State  in  the  East  and  in  the 
Middle  West. 

When  the  words  "  McKinley  is  elected  "  were 
flashed  east  and  west,  north  and  south,  they  carried  with 
them  returning  confidence,  and  as  they  whirled  in  electric 
sparks  over  the  wires,  they  were  the  beacon-lights  of  a  wave 
of  prosperity.  Had  the  words  been  "  Bryan  is  elected," 
what  terror  would  they  have  carried  in  their  train.  Even 
Bryan  himself  predicted  a  panic.  But  with  the  election  of 
McKinley,  the  fires  are  being  lighted  in  the  furnaces,  the 
machinery  of  the  mills  is  beginning  to  move,  hoarded  gold 
is  coming  out  from  its  hiding-places,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  idle  men  and  women  are  being  given  work,  and  the 
wheels  of  industry  are  turning  all  over  the  land. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  choice  of  an  unassuming  citizen 
for  chief  magistrate  of  this  nation  should  bring  about  such 
a  mighty  change.  But  it  is  not  the  man  himself.  It  is  the 
policy  which  he  typifies,  and  the  party  which  stands  behind 
him.  Representing  that  party  and  that  policy  as  he  does, 
the  words  of  Daniel  Webster  come  to  mind  : 

"  He  touched  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit^  and  it 
sprung  upon  its  feet.  He  smote  the  rock  of  our  national 
resources^  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  gushed  forth." 

In  the  elections  held  throughout  the  country  on  November 
Workings  of  3^»  tne  voters  m  a^  but-four  of  the  States 
the  Australian  used  the  Australian  ballot  system.  In 
Ballot.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  and  the  two  Carolinas 

it  has  not  yet  been  adopted,  and  in  Florida  it  is  in  use  only 
in  Jacksonville.  In  South  Carolina  the  system  was  pro- 
posed last  year,  but  action  was  postponed  until  the  new 
registration  system,  which  imposes  a  stringent  educational 
qualification,  has  been  declared  valid.  Under  the  old  sys- 
tem, nine  ballot-boxes  are  used,  and  the  ignorant  negro 
voters  who  can  not  properly  distribute  their  ballots  among 
the  nine  boxes  lose  their  votes.  In  1 888,  the  first  law  es- 
tablishing the  reformed  system  was  enacted  in  Massachu- 
setts. In  18S9  it  was  adopted  by  nine  more  States — Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  in  the  East;  Wisconsin,  Michigan, 
Indiana,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Minnesota  in  the  Middle 
West ;  and  Montana  in  the  West.  The  next  year  six  more 
States  adopted  the  system — Vermont,  New  Jersey,  and 
New  York  in  the  East,  and  Washington,  Wyoming,  and 
Oklahoma  in  the  West.  In  Maryland  it  was  adopted  to 
elections  in  Baltimore.  In  1S91  the  wave  of  ballot  reform 
swept  over  the  country,  and  fifteen  States  were  added  to  the 
list.  These  were  Maine  and  New  Hampshire  ;  Arkansas, 
Delaware,  and  West  Virginia  ;  California,  Oregon,  Idaho, 
the  two  Dakotas,  and  Colorado ;  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  and  Nebraska.  From  this  time  the  elections  in  three- 
quarters  of  the  States  were  held  under  the  new  system.  In 
1892,  Iowa,  Maryland,  and  Mississippi  were  added  to  the 
list;  in  1893,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Texas,  Nevada,  and 
Kansas,  and  the  city  of  Jacksonville  in  Florida;  in  1894, 
Virginia  also  adopted  it. 

While  the  adoption  of  the  system  has  been  thus  general, 
it  can  not  be  considered  as  having  passed  the  experimental 
stage  in  this  country.  In  very  few  of  the  States  has  it  been 
in  use  at  more  than  two  elections,  and  in  many  of  them  it 
has  been  found  open  to  serious  objections.  In  this  city,  even 
the  most  intelligent  and  experienced  found  it  difficult  to 
mark  their  ballots  properly.  Max  Popper,  an  experienced 
politician,  Garrett  McEnerney,  a  trained  lawyer,  and  William 
Broderick,  one  of  the  election  commissioners,  failed  to  vote 
at  all  on  the  charter  through  overlooking  the  question  on 
their  ballot.  These  were*  not  exceptional  cases,  for  the  total 
vote  on  the  charter  fell  7,926  short  of  that  on  the  fourth 
amendment,  and  9,331  short  of  that  on  the  fifth  amendment. 
As  these  two  amendments  were  intended  to  supplement  the 
charter  and  make  some  of  its  provisions  effective,  it  is  fair 
to  presume  that  those  who  voted  on  them  intended  also  to 
express  their  preference  on  the  charter.  A  great  part  of  the 
small  vote  on  the  charter  was  the  result  of  the  position  in 
which  it  was  placed  on  the  ballot. 

If  the  intelligent  and  experienced  voters  found  s" 
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culty  in  marking  their  ballots,  what  must  have  been  the 
difficulty  of  the  ignorant  and  inexperienced  ?  There  must 
have  been  thousands  of  votes  that  were  lost  through  the  in- 
ability of  the  election  officers  to  determine  the  will  of  the  voter. 
In  many  other  cases,  the  intention  of  the  voter  must  have 
been  reversed  through  incorrect  marking.  In  the  Southern 
States  a  majority  of  the  ignorant  negroes  must  have  been 
disfranchised  from  this  cause.  This  feature  of  the  ballot  is, 
however,  not  altogether  a  disadvantage.  In  the  absence  of 
an  educational  qualification  for  voters,  this  is  an  effective 
substitute,  and,  as  ignorance  is  a  disability  that  can  be  re- 
moved in  this  country,  it  is  no  hardship. 

But,  apart  from  this,  there  is  no  question  that  the  ballot  is 
cumbersome  and  has  a  tendency  to  confuse  the  voters.  We 
have  not  adopted  the  Australian  system  in  its  purity,  and 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  have  all  been  in  the  direc- 
tion of  complexity.  In  Australia,  there  must  be  a  regular 
nomination  of  candidates  sufficiently  long  before  an  elec- 
tion to  enable  the  voters  to  ascertain  their  qualifications 
and  opinions  on  public  questions.  These  nominations  are 
publicly  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  and  only  the  candi- 
dates so  advertised  may  be  voted  for.  The  names  of  all 
such  candidates  are  placed  upon  the  ballot  in  alphabetical 
order,  and  the  voter  expresses  his  choice  by  erasing  with  a 
pencil  the  names  of  all  candidates  for  whom  he  does  not 
wish  to  vote.  There  is  no  party  designation  or  emblem 
upon  the  ballot  to  distract  and  confuse  the  voter.  An  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  system  is  the  fact  that  the  officials  come 
to  the  voter  to  register  him  instead  of  his  going  to  the  reg- 
istration office.  The  election  expenses  allowed  are  for  ad- 
vertising in  the  newspapers,  for  a  committee-room  on  the 
day  of  election,  and  for  a  day's  wages  for  one  representative 
in  each  polling-place.  The  courts  would  invalidate  the 
election  where  it  is  shown  that  the  expenses  exceeded 
this. 

The  fault  with  the  American  system  is  that  the  original 
system  has  been  changed  in  the  direction  of  complexity. 
The  party  and  not  the  voter  is  made  the  unit  of  political 
influence  and  the  source  of  political  power.  The  destruction 
of  simplicity  directly  tends  to  destroy  the  freedom  of  choice 
of  the  voter.  Individual  opinion  is  discouraged  almost  to 
the  point  of  obliteration.  The  confusion  as  to  party  desig- 
nations which  existed  at  the  recent  election  in  this  city  has 
led  to  a  proposal  to  omit  hereafter  all  party  emblems  or 
designations  from  the  ticket.  This  would  have  a  tendency 
to  destroy  the  power  of  the  political  bosses.  It  would  make 
it  difficult  for  ignorant  but  not  illiterate  electors  to  vote. 
But  this  is  not  a  drawback. 


Two  days  after  the  election,  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
McK.nlev's  Call  EveninS  Post  telegraphed  to  the  editor  of 
fornia  Friends  the  Argonaut:  "How  has  California  gone 
andEnrm.es.  for  President?"  We  replied  :" McKinley 
leads  Bryan  by  seven  thousand,  but  his  majority  is  being 
hourly  diminished  by  returns  from  mining  and  farming 
counties.  It  is  probable  that  McKinley  will  have  a  majority 
of  about  three  thousand."  As  we  write,  McKinley's  major- 
ity has  fallen  to  two  thousand,  where  it  will  probably  remain. 
The  Argonaut  was  much  criticised  during  the  campaign 
for  its  persistently  pessimistic  view  of  the  chances  for  Re- 
publican success  in  California.  But  the  Argonaut  had 
reasons  for  its  pessimism.  It  had  stated  them  earlier  in  the 
campaign.  It  said  that  the  people  of  California  had  been 
flooded  with  free-silver  literature  for  years  ;  that  there  was 
not  a  leading  daily  newspaper  which  was  not  for  free  silver  ; 
that  three-fourths  of  the  newspapers  in  the  State  were  for 
free  silver  ;  that  the  Republican  and  Democratic  conven- 
tions had  both  passed  resolutions  in  favor  of  free  silver  ; 
that  all  the  leading  Republican  politicians  in  this  State  were 
in  favor  of  free  silver  ;  that  the  men  in  control  of  the  Re- 
publican official  machinery  had  been  free-silver  men  ;  and 
that  in  view  of  all  these  circumstances,  it  was  necessary 
to  begin  at  once  an  active  campaign  in  favor  of  sound 
money  if  we  wished  to  carry  the  State  for  McKinley. 

The  Argonaut  advocated  these  ideas  with  its  accustomed 
vigor,  and  finding  it  difficult  to  infuse  the  necessary  energy 
into  those  in  charge  of  the  campaign,  at  once  took  the  initia- 
tory steps  for  founding  the  California  Sound-Money  League. 
This  organization,  although  it  did  not  begin  work  until  the 
middle  of  September,  practically  carried  the  day  in  Cali- 
fornia. The  Argonaut  got  a  good  deal  of  slanderous  abuse, 
most  of  it  underhand,  for  its  share  in  organizing  the  Sound- 
Money  League.  But  our  detractors  have  as  yet  failed  to 
make  any  specific  charges,  or  to  make  them  over  their  own 
signatures  so  that  they  are  actionable.  When  they  make 
them,  we  shall  meet  them. 

The  campaign  resulted  in  a  Republican  victory,  which 
victory  is  admittedly  due  to  the  exertions  of  the  Sound- 
Money  League  and  the  business  men  of  the  State.  Two 
thousand  is  a  very  narrow  majority.  The  Republican  State 
Ctdtral  Committee  claimed  the  State  by  twenty  thousand. 
They  were,  therefore,  about  eighteen  thousand  votes  out  of 


the  way.  In  view  of  the  extreme  narrowness  of  this  major- 
ity, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Sound-Money  League 
started  similar  leagues  all  over  the  State,  that  the  great 
parade  which  took  place  in  Los  Angeles  immediately  before 
the  election  was  under  the  charge  of  the  business  men's 
Sound-Money  League,  that  the  parade  which  took  place  in 
San  Francisco  on  the  Saturday  preceding  the  election  (the 
only  parade  of  the  campaign)  was  under  the  charge  of  the 
Sound-Money  League — considering  all  these  facts,  it  is  in- 
disputable that  California  was  carried  for  the  Republican 
party  by  the  exertions  of  her  business  men  organized  into 
sound-money  leagues. 

Considering  these  undisputed  facts,  it  is  amusing,  now  the 
battle  is  won,  to  notice  that  the  professional  politicians  are 
coming  forward  to  claim  the  fruits  of  victory.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  history  of  California  when  so  little  was 
done  by  professional  politicians  to  gain  a  victory.  Many 
months  ago,  long  before  the  delegates  were  elected  to  the 
national  convention,  there  was  a  strong  movement  among  a 
certain  set  of  California  Republicans  to  nominate  Allison  for 
the  Presidency.  This  movement  was  engineered  by  John 
D.  Spreckels,  Samuel  Shortridge,  his  personal  and  political 
friend,  and  Charles  M.  Shortridge,  the  editor  of  his  political 
organ,  the  Call.  The  Allison  movement  reached  such  mag- 
nitude that  it  culminated  in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  Mc- 
Kinley delegation  which  went  on  from  San  Francisco  to  St. 
Louis.  Even  after  the  convention  met,  the  Allison  forces 
still  fought  the  McKinley  delegation,  and  until  the  committee 
on  credentials  decided  against  the  Allison  forces,  they  did 
not  give  up  the  fight.  They  returned  to  California  humili- 
ated and  embittered.  They  did  not  oppose  the  election  of 
McKinley,  but  they  were  only  half-hearted  soldiers  in  the 
fight.  With  them  were  affiliated  other  disaffected  forces — 
lukewarm  Republicans — men  who  had  been  so  recently  con- 
verted from  free  silver  that  they  had  not  yet  recovered  from 
the  shock  to  their  nervous  systems.  All  of  these  lukewarm 
elements  were  allied  with  those  in  official  control  of  the  Re- 
publican party  in  the  State.  If  the  State  went  for  Mc- 
Kinley, it  was  due  to  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  busi- 
ness men  of  California,  and  not  to  the  disgruntled,  dis- 
affected, and  lukewarm  politicians. 

Therefore,  as  we  said,  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  observe 
these  war-horses  prancing  gayly  into  the  ring,  demanding  to 
be  decorated  with  the  laurels  of  patronage.  Whatever  else 
they  lack,  they  do  not  lack  nerve.  Do  they  think  that 
Major  McKinley  and  Mark  Hanna  are  ignorant  of  the  condi- 
tions in  California  during  the  campaign  just  ended?  Do 
they  think  that  McKinley  and  Hanna  do  not  know  who  were 
their  friends  ?  Do  they  think  that  McKinley  and  Hanna  in- 
tend to  reward  the  men  who  tried  to  defeat  McKinley  for 
the  nomination  ?  If  they  do,  they  must  have  very  curious 
ideas  about  human  nature. 

Major  McKinley  and  his  advisers  will  pay  no  attention  to 
the  professional  politicians  of  California.  McKinley  is  en- 
tirely free.  He  is  under  no  obligations  to  any  of  them. 
Most  of  them  opposed  his  nomination,  and  many  of  them 
worked  but  half-heartedly  when  he  was  nominated.  The 
narrow  majority  by  which  California  was  carried  is  due  en- 
tirely to  the  Sound-Money  League  and  the  business  men. 
Major  McKinley  could  not  do  better  than  utterly  to  ignore 
professional  politicians  in  nominating  men  for  Federal  posts 
of  emolument  and  dignity.  As  for  venerable  political  back- 
numbers  like  M.  M.  Estee,  the  incoming  administration  will 
pass  them  by.  This  has  been  a  business  man's  campaign 
throughout  the  Union.  It  will  be  a  business  man's  adminis- 
tration. 


The  international  copyright  law  has  now  been  in  force  in 

AmemcanAuthors  this  C0untry  for  five  years-  °f  what 
and  Interna-  benefit  has  it  been  to  the  American  au- 
tional  Copvright.  thors  who  so  strongly  urged  its  enactment  ? 
What  influence  is  it  exerting  upon  American  literature? 
Taking  the  past  six  months  as  a  period  sufficiently  long  to 
eliminate  temporary  features,  we  find  that  the  list  of  books 
most  called  for  in  England  includes  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  titles.  Of  these,  twenty  -  seven  are  by  American 
authors  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-one  are  by  English  and 
foreign  authors.  Among  the  works  of  Americans  may  be 
mentioned  "  A  Lady  of  Quality,"  by  Frances  H.  Burnett ; 
"  Illumination,"  or  "  The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware,"  as 
it  is  entitled  in  this  country,  by  Harold  Frederic  ;  "  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  by  Stephen  Crane  ;  "  Adam  John- 
stone's Son,"  by  F.  Marion  Crawford  ;  "  Kokoro,"  by  Laf- 
cadio  Hearn  ;  and  "  Madelon,"  by  M.  E.  Wilkins.  These 
are  all  American  writers,  but  Frederic  lives  in  London, 
Crawford  lives  in  Italy,  and  Hearn  in  Japan.  The  purely 
American  writers  who  find  favor  in  England  are  therefore 
reduced  in  number  to  a  mere  handful.  There  is  some 
variation  in  the  proportions  of  American  and  English  books 
from  month  to  month — for  instance,  there  was  only  one 
American  book  in  a  list  of  twenty-seven  for  October — but 
the  percentage  does  not  vary  far  from  the  average. 

In  Canada  we  find  very  much  the  same  conditions.     In 


Montreal,  out  of  the  thirty  books  most  called  for  during  the 
six  months,  only  three  were  by  writers  living  in  this  country. 
In  Toronto,  in  a  list  of  twenty-four,  there  were  only  four. 
There  is,  of  course,  more  or  less  repetition  in  these  lists,  "  A 
Lady  of  Quality"  and  "Adam  Johnsone's  Son"  appearing 
among  the  popular  books  in  Canada  and  in  this  country,  as 
well  as  in  England,  but  the  percentage  of  American  books 
read  in  Canada  is  somewhat  smaller  than  that  in  Eng- 
land. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  that  the  international  copyright 
law  has  not  resulted  in  extending  the  .field  for  American 
authors.  After  five  years  of  operation,  the  demand  in 
foreign  countries  is  confined  to  a  few  American  writers, 
and  largely  to  those  who  reside  abroad.  On  the  other 
hand,  what  effect  has  the  law  had  upon  the  field  in  this 
country  ?  The  English  and  foreign  authors  have  invaded  • 
this  country  far  more  than  the  Americans  have  done 
abroad.  In  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco— selected  as  typical  of  the  American  reading  public — 
the  list  of  books  most  called  for  includes  large  numbers  by 
foreign  writers.  Among  the  popular  books  in  this  country 
are  "A  Mighty  Atom,"  by  Marie  Corelli ;  "The  Upper 
Room  "  and  "  The  Mind  of  the  Master,"  by  Ian  Maclaren  ; 
"  Cleg  Kelly,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett ;  "  The  Heart  of  Princess 
Osra,"  by  "  Anthony  Hope  "  Hawkins  ;  and  "  The  Exploits 
of  Brigadier  Gerard,"  by  Conan  Doyle. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  international  copyright  law  has  put 
an  end  to  the  practice  of  "pirating"  foreign  books,  and  has 
thereby  removed  the  competition  of  cheap  publications.  This 
is  true  to  a  certain  extent,  though  the  old  failures  of  authors, 
who  have  since  become  popular,  are  resurrected,  and,  as 
they  are  not  protected  by  a  copyright,  they  are  published  in 
cheap  editions.  Again,  the  unexpected  successes  of  new 
writers  are  seldom  copyrighted,  and  they  are  reproduced 
without  the  author's  consent.  But  while  the  international 
copyright  law  has  restricted  pirating,  and  thereby  limited  the 
competition  of  printed  books  on  sale  to  the  public,  it  has  not 
removed  the  competition  of  unprinted  books  on  sale  to  the 
publisher.  If  a  publisher  is  about  to  print  a  book,  he  pre- 
fers the  work  of  some  successful  English  author  to  that  of 
an  untried  American.  Moreover,  he  gets  it  cheaper,  because 
he  divides  the  cost  with  an  English  publisher. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  of  contents  of  the  leading  maga- 
zines of  this  country  reveals  the  same  tendency  to  favor  the 
foreign  author  at  the  expense  of  the  American.  In  the  half- 
dozen  leading  magazines  for  November,  there  are  contribu- 
tions from  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  Ethel  Mackenzie  McKenna, 
"  Anthony  Hope  "  Hawkins,  George  du  Maurier,  Francisque 
Sarcey,  I.  Zangwill,  J.  M.  Barrie,  August  F.  Jaccaci,  "  Th. 
Bentzon,"  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  E.  Gorst,  Louis  Wind- 
miiller,  William  K.  Stride,  J.  Gennadius,  and  William 
Ferrero.  All  of  these  are  foreign  authors.  They  are  not 
so  numerous  as  the  American  contributors,  but  they  are  far 
more  numerous  than  the  American  contributors  to  English 
magazines.  Contributors  to  the  North  American  Review 
and  the  Forum  are  included  in  this  list,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  number  of  these  magazines  that  does  not  include  one  or 
more  contributions  from  foreign  writers.  But  it  is  in  the  field 
of  fiction  that  the  largest  incursions  have  been  made,  and  here 
the  list  is  surprisingly  large.  The  three  leading  magazines 
in  this  country  are  the  Century,  Harper's,  and  Scribner's ; 
the  three  leading  serials  now  running  or  just  completed  in 
those  magaz'ines  are  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  George  du  Maurier, 
and  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward — all  English  writers.  One  of 
the  cheaper  magazines  published  in  New  York  announces 
that  it  will  shortly  publish  Rudyard  Kipling's  first  American 
serial.  Stevenson's  last  novel,  a  series  of  short  stories  by 
Conan  Doyle,  and  Ian  Maclaren's  only  work  of  fiction  of 
this  year  are  among  its  other  announcements.  The  names 
of  American  authors  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 
What  do  these  American  authors  think  of  the  operation  of 
the  international  copyright  law  ? 


Among  the  many  ambitions  blighted  in  the  recent  election, 
The  Defeat  '^e  crushing  defeat  inflicted  upon  John  P. 
of  Anarchist  Altgeld,  of  Illinois,  comes  with  a  keen  and 
Altgrld.  personal   satisfaction   to   every  citizen  who 

believes  in  law  and  order.  Altgeld  is  the  man  who  pardoned 
the  dynamitards  who  blew  to  bloody  bits  the  unfortunate 
policemen  at  the  Haymarket  riots  in  Chicago.  Altgeld  has 
always  been  on  the  side  of  law-breakers,  and  in  1894  he 
again  placed  himself  on  their  side.  In  his  recent  speech  in 
New  York  city  he  attempted  to  defend  his  action  in  resist- 
ing the  action  of  President  Cleveland  in  sending  Federal 
troops  to  the  scene  of  the  riots.  His  defense  was  based  on 
falsehoods,  because  he  said  explicitly  that  no  rioting  existed 
in  Chicago  or  in  any  of  the  Western  States,  and  that  all  dis- 
orders caused  there  were  caused  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Federal  troops.  When  he  made  this  explanation  he  knew 
that  it  was  false.  If  he  does  not  know  it,  we  will  give  him 
a  few  extracts  from  the  official  reports  of  the  officers  of  the 
United  States  army   upon   the    1894   riots,   and   we   think 
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that  most  Americans  will  be  more  inclined  to  believe  the 
word  of  American  officers  than  the  assertions  of  this  German 
demagogue  from  over  the  Rhine. 

Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the  reports  of  General 
Miles  touching  the  condition  of  affairs  in  and  around  Chi- 
cago in  July,  1894.  Miles  of  freight- cars  were  burning 
there  when  the  Federal  troops  arrived,  and  the  city  was  at 
the  mercy  of  the  mob. 

In  the  Department  of  Dakota,  according  to  General  Mer- 
ritt,  "  every  wheel  on  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  was 
stopped.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  worse  state  of  affairs 
than  existed  on  this  road.  If  the  blockade  had  continued, 
communities  living  and  troops  stationed  at  different  points 
on  the  road  would  have  been  in  danger  of  starvation.  The 
rioters  used  dynamite  on  the  dwelling  of  a  hard-working 
member  of  the  railroad  force  ;  they  surrounded  and  beat 
the  employees  who  for  a  moment  were  left  without  military 
protection,  and  they  surged  around  and  vituperated  against 
the  troops." 

In  the  Department  of  Colorado,  General  McCook  re- 
ported that  the  rioters  burned  bridges,  removed  plates  from 
the  rails,  blockaded  the  tracks,  blew  up  parts  of  the  roads, 
and  even  fired  into  trains. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  General  Otis  re- 
ported that  the  rioters  had  bodily  stolen  a  train  and  moved 
it  over  a  hundred  miles,  when  it  was  recaptured  by 
troops. 

In  this  department,  General  Ruger  reported  that  at  Sacra- 
mento the  acts  of  the  rioters  "had  far  passed  the  limits  im- 
plied by  the  word  '  strike,'  and  were  distinctly  insurrection- 
ary. Not  less  than  three  hundred  were  armed  with  rifles  or 
guns,  and  the  greater  part  of  a  mob  of  about  three  thousand 
had  guns  or  pistols."  General  Ruger  also  reported  that 
four  soldiers  and  an  engineer  were  killed  by  the  rioters. 
This  refers  to  the  murder  of  Engineer  Clark  and  four 
soldiers  by  the  assassin  Worden,  who  is  now  under  sentence 
of  death  ;  the  California  labor  unions  are  working  hard  to 
save  his  worthless  neck. 

General  Schofield  described  the  riots  of  1894  as  "open 
defiance  of  the  national  authority,"  and  said  that  it  was  im- 
perative on  the  country  to  provide  for  "defense  against 
domestic  violence  in  the  form  of  a  possible  resistance  to  the 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

These  are  some  of  the  official  statements  made  by  officers 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States.  In  opposition  to  them 
we  have  the  unsupported  word  of  this  demagogue  Altgeld, 
friend  of  dynamitards  and  anarchists.  Which  will  the 
American  people  believe  ? 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  recent  municipal  election  is  the 
Phenomenal  Runs  larSe  number  of  votes  obtained  by  Judge 


although  he  has  been  pleading  certain  cases    as  his  own  j 
attorney. 

The  supreme  court  has  just  unanimously  affirmed  the  de-  1 
j  cision  in  the  Levinson  case,  in  an  opinion  wherein  it  throws 
i  out  all  the  charges  brought  against  Justice  Harrison,  and  I 
j  sweepingly  dismisses  all  of  Philbrook's  accusations.  We 
have  great  confidence  in  Chief-Justice  Beatty  and  Justice 
Temple,  of'  the  supreme  court.  We  look  upon  them  as 
profound  lawyers  and  men  of  the  highest  character.  Into 
the  intricacies  of  the  Levinson  case  we  can  not  enter,  but 
we  believe  that  these  justices  would  do  nothing  that  is  not 
right  and  honest.  Very  probably  the  same  thing  might 
be  said  of  the  rest  of  the  bench.  But,  despite 
these  facts,  an  impression  is  deeply  rooted  in  the  pub- 
lic mind  that  Philbrook  has  been  wronged  by  the 
supreme  court.  This  accounts  for  his  large  vote  in  the 
recent  election.  Running  as  an  independent  candidate,  with 
no  newspaper  support,  and  without  any  party  behind  him, 
he  polled  13,213  votes.  We  are  inclined  to  think,  as  we 
have  said,  that  the  supreme  court  is  right  in  this  matter,  but 
the  extraordinary  vote  polled  by  Philbrook  shows  that  the 
people  do  not  think  so,  and  also  shows  how  extremely  un- 
popular is  the  present  supreme  court  of  California. 
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Hebbard  and  H.  W.  Philbrook,  both  of 
them  running  practically  as  independent 
candidates.  Hebbard  had  the  Non-Partisan  nomination, 
but  unless  that  convention  indorsed  another  one  its  nomination 
amounted  to  very  little,  and  such  a  candidate  may  be  prac- 
tically considered  as  independent.  Hebbard  polled  30,765 
votes.  His  case  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  Assessor  Siebe 
at  the  election  two  years  ago.  Siebe  appeared  before  the 
Republican  convention  and  attempted  to  secure  the  nomina- 
tion. The  bosses  refused  to  grant  it  to  him.  Siebe  then 
announced  himself  as  an  independent  candidate,  and  inas- 
much as  his  popularity  was  known,  the  Non-Partisans  con- 
sidered it  wise  to  indorse  him,  with  the  result  that  he  polled 
more  votes  than  both  his  Republican  and  Democratic  op- 
ponents combined.  Correspondingly,  Judge  Hebbard  at- 
tempted to  secure  the  nomination  for  the  superior  judgeship 
from  both  the  Republican  conventions.  He  failed  in  both. 
He  therefore  announced  himself  as  an  independent  candi- 
date, and  again  the  Non-Partisans  prudently  indorsed  him. 
The  result  has  been  his  phenomenal  run.  In  both  cases  it 
shows  the  folly  of  the  bosses  attempting  to  run  counter  to 
the  popular  will.  Whether  Siebe  did  or  did  not  make  a 
good  assessor,  there  is  no  doubt  that  two  years  ago  the  peo- 
ple wanted  him,  and  they  had  him.  Whether  Hebbard  was 
or  was  not  a  good  judge,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  people 
this  year  wanted  him,  and  they  had  him.  There  was  a 
wide-spread  belief  that  certain  millionaires  and  corporations 
had  resolved  to  defeat  him — hence  this  overpowering  popu- 
lar movement  in  his  behalf. 

H.  W.  Philbrook  is  another  case  in  point.  Philbrook  is 
an  attorney,  and  has  been  figuring  in  the  public  eye  as  a 
"victim"  of  the  supreme  court.  He  was  concerned  in  a 
will  case  as  attorney  for  a  widow,  and  brought  charges 
against  Attorney  Harrison — who  was  on  the  other  side — of 
"looting  the  Levinson  estate."  Subsequently  Harrison  was 
elected  to  the  supreme  bench  of  California.  When  the  case 
was  appealed,  Philbrook,  in  a  brief  filed  before  that  court, 
repeated  his  charges  against  Harrison,  by  this  time  a  justice 
of  the  supreme  court.  The  court  ordered  the  matter  to  be 
stricken  from  the  record  as  scandalous,  and  ordered  Phil- 
brook to  be  disbarred.     He  has  since  remained  disbarred, 


OF  THE 

Port. 


There  is  much  newspaper  gossip  at  present  concerning  the 
Collector  Republican  aspirants  for  Federal  positions. 

The  number  is  large,  and  considering  the 
anti-McKinley  machinations  of  some  of  the 
candidates  before  the  national  convention,  their  candidacy 
now  seems  like  brazen  effrontery.  There  is  one  among 
those  mentioned  for  the  collectorship  of  the  port,  however, 
against  whom  no  such  accusation  could  lie.  That  is  Joseph 
S.  Spear,  Jr.  He  is  the  "  original  McKinley  man  "  beyond 
question.  Mr.  Spear  voted  for  McKinley  at  the  national 
convention  four  years  ago. 

This  might  have  been  gratifying  to  Major  McKinley  at 
the  time,  although  it  accomplished  nothing.  But  Mr.  Spear 
since  then  has  not  allowed  the  grass  to  grow  under  his  feet. 
He  was  the  man  who  led  the  McKinley  fight  in  this  State 
last  spring,  and  when  the  Spreckels  faction  sent  a  contest- 
ing delegation  to  St.  Louis,  pledged  to  Allison,  Spear  turned 
them  down  handsomely.  Spear  and  his  delegation  came 
out  on  top  at  St.  Louis,  and  they  have  worked  hard  and 
earnestly  throughout  the  campaign. 

Mr.  Spear  has  lived  for  years  in  this  community,  and  is  a 
business  man  of  good  standing.  These  are  the  kind  of  men 
whom  the  incoming  administration  will  appoint  to  office,  in- 
stead of  the  old  political  hacks.  This  is  a  business  man's 
year.  If  Spear  wants  the  post  of  collector  of  the  port, 
President-elect  McKinley  will  probably  appoint  him.  He 
deserves  it. 

When   the   Chicago   Exposition   was    opened   in    October, 
A  Very  x^92i  Miss  Harriet  Munroe  wrote  the  open- 

Contemftible        ing  ode.     The   New  York  World  surrepti- 
Newsfafer.  tiously  obtained  possession  of  an  advance 

copy  of  the  ode.  When  this  fact  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
Miss  Munroe,  she  telegraphed  to  the  World  and  warned  the 
editor  not  to  publish  it.  The  editor  replied  that  he  would 
take  his  chances,  and  published  the  ode  all  the  same.  Miss 
Munroe  brought  suit  for  damages,  on  the  ground  that  the 
World  had  violated  her  common-law  rights.  Under  the  | 
law  an  unpublished  manuscript  is  the  property  of  the  writer,  J 
and  can  not  be  published  by  another  without  his  or  her  per-  ! 
mission.  Miss  Munroe  brought  suit  to  recover  judgment  in  j 
the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois.  The  World  then  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  affirmed  the  judgment  of 
the  court  below.  The  World  then  appealed  the  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  and  we  note  with 
great  pleasure  that  the  highest  court,  the  court  of  last  resort, 
has  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  two  courts  below.  An 
editor  who  steals  the  product  of  a  woman's  brain,  who 
makes  money  out  of  the  theft,  although  warned  not  to  use 
the  stolen  goods,  who  then  persistently  refuses  to  make  any 
compensation  and  fights  the  case  for  years  up  to  the  highest 
courts  of  the  land — such  an  editor  is  deserving  only  of  the 
contempt  of  all  honest  and  honorable  men. 

Before  the  election  the  Examiner  announced  :  "  The  rail- 

,     road  has  made  out  a  judicial  ticket,  and  is 

Railroad 
Judges. 


Sanderson  polled  13,000  odd  votes,  being  about  midway. 
Hunt  polled  16,898,  just  barely  getting  in  at  the  tail  end  of 
the  four  successful  candidates.  Thus  two  were  elected  and 
two  defeated. 

If  the  railroad  was  backing  up  all  four  of  these  men,  it 
had  a  very  queer  way  of  doing  so.  If  the  Examiner  knew 
what  it  was  talking  about,  it  has  a  very  queer  way  of  ex- 
pressing itself.  And  if  the  voters  paid  any  attention,  either 
to  the  Examiner  or  to  the  railroad,  they  have  a  very  queer 
way  of  voting,  either   for  the  railroad   or    for  the  Exam- 


Since  the  election  of  McKinley,  there  has  been  much  alten- 
j0Dt;E  tion  paid  in   California  to  Judge  James  A. 

Waymire  Waymire.     The  judge  is   a  friend  of  both 

is  Worried.  McKinley   and    Hanna.     During   the  cam- 

paign he  was  known  to  be  in  correspondence  with  Chairman 
Hanna.  When  the  apocryphal  Hanna  sack — the  Examin- 
er's fairy-tale  sack — the  sack  that  never  came — was  sup- 
posed to  have  reached  California,  Judge  Waymire  was  the 
reputed  custodian  of  it.  It  made  no  difference  that  there 
was  no  sack — the  judge's  life  became  a  burden,  owing  to  the 
number  of  gentlemen  who  wanted  to  get  a  hack  at  the 
sack. 

Now  that  the  election  is  over,  his  fate  is  even  worse. 
Like  a  Roman  tribune  of  old,  the  judge  never  walks  abroad 
unless  surrounded  by  clouds  of  clients.  His  influence  with 
the  President-elect  and  McKinley's  trusted  friend,  Mark 
Hanna,  is  desired.  In  vain,  the  hapless  judge  protests  that 
he  has  no  influence.     He  is  not  believed. 

We  suggest  to  the  judge  an  infallible  method  of  ridding 
himself  of  his  tormentors.  Up  to  date,  he  has  persistently 
refused  to  announce  himself  as  a  candidate  for  any  Federal 
office.  Let  him — like  M.  M.  Estee — announce  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  everything.  Let  him  be  a  candidate  for  a 
Cabinet  position,  for  the  mint,  for  the  post-office,  for  naval 
officer,  and  for  the  collectorship  of  the  internal  revenue. 
Thus  will  he  breed  suspicion  and  jealousy  among  his  fol- 
lowers, and  they  will  avoid  him,  and  secretly  try  to  "  turn 
him  down." 

We  make  no  charge  to  the  judge  for  this  suggestion. 
Besides,  if  he  announces  himself  as  a  candidate  for  a  Fed- 
eral office,  he  will  probably  get  one.  And  he  ought  to.  All 
the  Federal  offices  will  go  to  McKinley's  friends,  and  none 
to  his  enemies. 


There  is  a  moral  in  the  narrow  escape  of  Judge  John  Hunt 
The  Dingers  ^rom  defeat  in  the  recent  election.  Judge 
of  Judicial  Hunt  has  been  on  the  bench  for  many  years. 

Modesty.  jje  js  a  man  0f  t]je  highest  character.     His 

judicial  record  is  above  reproach.  He  is  a  popular  citizen. 
He  has  many  friends.  He  is  known  to  have  no  political 
ambitions,  but  is  content  with  conscientiously  filling  his  judi- 
cial functions,  and  expresses  himself  as  entirely  satisfied 
with  his  salary  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dollars 
and  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents  per  month.  He  has 
even  said  that  he  will  be  satisfied  to  round  out  his  life  as  a 
judge  upon  this  modest  salary,  and,  if  he  wishes  it,  we  hope 
he  may. 

But  Judge  Hunt  presumed  too  much  on  the  people's 
knowledge  of  his  candidacy.  He  took  no  steps  to  keep 
himself  before  the  public  in  the  recent  campaign.  He  issued 
no  "  dodgers,"  he  printed  no  cards,  he  circulated  no  portraits, 
and  he  placed  no  advertisements  in  the  newspapers.  The 
result  was  that  out  of  the  65,178  voters  in  San  Francisco 
about  50,000  were  blissfully  ignorant  that  Judge  Hunt  was 
running.  We  believe  in  modesty,  particularly  in  a  judicial 
nominee,  but  we  also  believe  in  a  candidate  having  a  healthy 
desire  to  let  people  know  that  he  is  in  the  fight.  Judge 
Hunt  hung  in  the  balance  for  several  days  while  one 
Murasky  was  pressing  him  hard.  In  the  official  count 
Judge  Hunt  polled  16,898  votes,  and  Murasky  polled  16,165. 
About  the  fourth  day  of  the  count,  Judge  Hunt  became  more 
comfortable,  and  at  last  his  election  was  secure,  but  he  and 
his  friends  were  badly  scared.  Next  time  we  advise  the 
judge  to  let  the  people  know  that  he  is  running. 


passing  the  word  among  its  employees  and 
dependents  that  the  right  candidates  to  vote 
for  are  John  Hunt,  John  F.  Finn,  A.  A.  Sanderson,  and 
Carroll  Cook.  Probably  it  will  not  add  materially  to  the 
strength  of  the  favored  candidates  among  the  voters  at 
large."  Let  us  see  from  the  returns  the  effect  of  the  rail- 
road's support,  if  it  existed,  or  the  effect  of  the  Examiner's 
warning,  if  it  didn't.  Carroll  Cook,  one  of  the  stigmatized 
candidates,  polled  about  25,000  votes,  being  the  next  to  the 
highest  on  the  poll.  Finn,  on  the  other  hand,  polled  about 
9,000   votes,   being   fourth   from   the   lowest   on   the   poll. 


Next  to  M.  M.  Estee,  we  wish  to  warn  the  President-elect 
that  one  of  the  most  obnoxious  of  the  political  hacks  now 
thirsting  for  Federal  pap  is  H.  H.  Markham.  It  is  rumored 
that  he  is  "  mentioned "  for  the  post  of  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  —  probably  mentioned  by  Markham.  When 
H.  H.  Markham  was-  governor  of  California,  he  cov- 
ered himself  and  the  State  with  shame.  When  this 
commonwealth  was  paralyzed  by  the  action  of  the  railroad 
rioters  in  1894,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  practically 
sneaked  away  and  went  into  hiding  ;  he  remained  away 
from  the  Capitol  for  weeks,  and  finally,  when  he  did  go 
there,  went  practically  under  safe  conduct  of  the  American 
Railway  Union.  He  left  the  gubernatorial  chair  covered 
with  the  contempt  of  his  fellow-citizens. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  16,  1896. 


IN    THE    DARK-ROOM. 


The  Uncanny   Adventure  that   Befell  an   Amateur  Photographer. 

"  When  you  go  into  your  dark-room  to  develop  plates, 
always  lock  the  door  behind  you  to  avoid  interruptions." 
So  saith  the  learned  writer  of  "  Instructions  to  Amateur 
Photographers,"  and  it  is  a  rule  that  has  saved  many  nega- 
tives. 

Of  course  it  never  occurred  to  the  instructor  of  amateurs 
to  add  :  "And  always  take  a  good  look  about  you  before 
shutting  the  door  and  sitting  down  in  front  of  your  ruby 
light."  That  admonition  would  be  looked  upon  as  outside 
the  book,  and  no  amateur  would  see  in  it  sense  or  relevancy. 
Yet  I  never  go  into  my  dark-room  now  without  letting  in  a 
flood  of  light  that  searches  out  every  corner. 

When  I  bought  my  camera  and  began  to  turn  out  foggy 
negatives,  from  which  sickly,  spectral  prints  came  off,  I  had 
no  decently  appointed  dark-room,  using  a  small  closet  in  my 
house  for  the  purpose.  Now,  not  being  a  socialist  or  a  shoe- 
maker, I  like  good  air,  and  to  s.t  in  that  stuffy  hole-in-the- 
wall  for  the  better  part  of  an  hour  at  a  time  had  the  result 
of  eating  up  some  of  my  enthusiasm  for  dabbling  in  solu- 
tions of  eikonogen,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  stinking  ether. 
My  ill-smelling  lamp  seemed  to  exhaust  as  much  oxygen  as 
my  good  pair  of  lungs,  and  I  sometimes  bore  my  negalive 
out  of  the  closet  with  such  a  pale  face  that,  in  spite  of  my 
triumphant  air  in  exhibiting  it  to  my  wife,  she  declared 
I  was  surely  ill  and  that  she  had  always  heard  that  photog- 
raphers were  short-lived.  She  did  not  like  the  smell  of  my 
chemicals,  either,  and  declared  they  were  a  nuisance  of  the 
first  order. 

That  was  why  I  had  my  new  and  carefully  ventilated  dark- 
room built  for  me.  It  was  a  house  all  by  itself  and  stood 
down  in  a  little  hollow,  a  good  stone's  throw  from  our  dwell- 
ing. We  were  living  in  the  country  then,  in  a  very  pretty 
bit  of  woodland  that  had  a  wilderness  of  brown  plain  all 
about  it. 

My  new  dark-room  was  quite  a  spacious  affair,  and  I 
gloried  in  its  completeness  of  detail  and  the  handiness  of 
the  appointments.  I  used  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in 
there,  and,  as  I  learned  how  much  bromide  to  use  and  to  hit 
upon  the  happy  moment  for  taking  a  plate  out  of  the  devel- 
oping bath,  my  progress  was  swift  and  sweet. 

It  so  happened  in  the  autumn  that  we  went  to  the  city  for 
a  month  to  live,  leaving  our  country-place  shut  up.  I  took 
my  camera  to  town  and  exposed  a  dozen  or  so  dry-plates  on 
a  lot  of  marble  statuary.  Whenever,  at  odd  times,  I  thought 
of  these,  I  became  feverish  to  know  whether  Ariadne  had 
been  overtimed  or  whether  Venus  had  been  light-struck. 

My  wife  smiled  when  I  told  her  I  intended  to  run  down 
to  "the  ranch  "  to  look  after  things  a  bit. 

It  was  too  diaphanous.  When  she  saw  me  packing  my 
plates,  she  laughed.  But  she  was  indulgent  and  said  good-by 
with  her  own  little  pleasantry  about  my  not  being  so  very 
deep  after  all. 

Walking  up  to  the  house  from  the  station,  I  saw  that  the 
autumn  winds  had  been  making  very  free  with  the  trees 
while  we  had  been  away,  and  the  brown  leaves  strewed  the 
gravel-walk  and  were  scurrying  along  on  their  thin  edges 
like  little  hoops  driven  by  children.  A  smoky  haze  lay  over 
the  wood  and  along  the  plain,  and  the  hills  beyond  were 
deep  in  it.  The  low-lying  sun  was  blood-red,  and  sent  a 
sickly  yellow  glow  over  the  place.  Driving  rather  keenly, 
the  wind  set  me  a-shivering.  I  had  never  known  "  the  ranch  " 
when  it  showed  so  bleak  and  forbidding  a  face.  Not  caring 
to  enter  the  vacant  house,  I  strode  quickly  down  the  path 
into  the  hollow  which  lay  darkly  in  the  shadow,  and,  hurry- 
ing on  to  my  little  studio,  I  pulled  out  my  keys  before  the 
door.  Not  finding  the  right  key,  it  came  to  me  of  a  sudden 
that  I  had  left  it  in  the  lock  inside  on  going  to  town,  and 
turning  the  handle  of  the  door  I  saw  it  had  not  been  locked 
at  all.  This  was  really  of  little  consequence,  as  "  the  ranch  " 
was  not  near  the  road,  and  I  had  often  boasted  that  a  lock 
meant  nothing  there  anyway,  though  in  the  dark-room  it  had 
probably  saved  a  negative  or  two  on  occasion. 

I  went  in,  and,  from  pure  force  of  habit,  turned  the  key, 
leaving  it  in  the  lock.  Then  I  struck  a  match,  found  my 
lamp,  lighted  it,  and  poured  my  chemicals  out  into  my  grad- 
uate and  tray.  Then,  with  the  lamp  covered  and  only  the 
thin  stream  of  red  light  coming  dully  forth,  I  opened  a 
double-back  and  pulled  out  a  plate.  It  was  Ariadne  and 
the  Panther,  for  which  I  hoped  great  things.  As  I  put  the 
plate  into  the  developing-tray  and  picked  up  my  graduate  to 
pour  forth  the  developer,  I  was  startled  by  a  rustling  that 
seemed  to  come  from  the  corner  where  I  kept  my  printing 
stuff.  It  sounded  like  a  movement  of  the  stiff  curtain  that 
hung  there,  but  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  strange  sound 
could  have  come  from  a  wind-puff  among  the  leaves  out- 
side. So  I  poured  the  developer  upon  the  light-yellow  plate 
and  began  to  rock  the  tray  gently. 

Nowhere,  except  probably  on  your  wedding  morning  or 
on  getting  a  wrapped  copy  of  your  first  book  does  the 
charm  of  expectancy  get  such  a  hold  upon  you  as  it  does  on 
watching  for  the  image  of  an  exposed  object  to  appear  upon 
a  photographic  plate. 

Out  of  the  yellow  blank  before  me  now  came,  softly  and 
silently,  the  figure  of  the  smooth-limbed  Ariadne,  sitting 
her  panther  with  the  majesty  I  had  seen  in  the  marble.  But 
she  was  coming  on  rather  too  quickly  because  of  over- 
timing, and  I  rapidly  reached  back  for  the  bottle  of  bro- 
mide. As  I  measured  off  four  crystal  drops  that  fell 
splashing  into  the  developer,  I  heard  a  slight  grating  sound, 
as  of  a  key  being  taken  from  a  lock.  Surely  the  charm  of 
Ariadne  must  have  been  strong  upon  me,  for  the  incident 
did  not  excite  so  much  alarm  as  it  did  mere  annoyance. 

*'  Must  have  been  in  rather  loose  and  just  dropped  out," 
was  my  illogical  thought ;  but  who  can  be  logical  concern- 
ing things  external  when  snug  in  his  own  tight  little  world 
of  photography  ? 

Ariadne  came  on  beautifully,  and  I  laid  her  in  the  water 
.sear  my  right  hand  to  gain  detail  before  fixing.     Then  I 


took  out  Venus  and  began  to  develop  her.  She  came  on 
well  enough,  and  I  dipped  her  into  the  water,  too.  Every- 
thing was  going  well,  and  I  should  have  a  fine  set  if  this 
kept  on.  Being  my  first  trial  with  such  a  hard  lot  of  sub- 
jects, I  was  rather  proud  of  myself. 

Then  my  fingers  groped  for  Ariadne,  who  was  now  ready 
for  the  fixing-bath.  But  though  I  felt  all  about  in  the  water, 
my  finger-tips  never  touched  the  glass.  It  was  a  hard  situ- 
ation to  sense,  but  Ariadne  was  gone. 

I  leaned  back  in  my  chair  in  a  state  bordering  on  utter 
collapse.  Water  doesn't  melt  solid  glass,  and  an  eight-by-ten 
negative  doesn't  get  up  and  walk  out  of  a  tray.  What  in 
the  name  of  the  great  Daguerre  did  this  thing  mean  ? 

Looking  at  the  tray  in  vague  distress,  I  saw  a  great  black 
hand  steal  silently  into  the  circle  of  the  dim  red  light,  grasp 
the  Venus  negative,  and  as  silently  dart  back  into  the  thick, 
impenetrable  gloom  of  the  dark-room.  I  would  have 
jumped  up  if  I  could,  but  the  ugly  circumstance  weighed 
me  down.  Then  I  heard  the  negative  strike  the  floor  and 
shiver  into  little  bits.  This  started  me  up.  I  grasped  the 
cover  of  the  red  light,  and  was  about  to  lift  it  when  the 
whole  contrivance  was  wrenched  from  the  table,  and  the 
ruby  glow  was  turned  full  upon  my  face.  Behind  it  I  could 
see  nothing,  but  the  handle  at  the  bottom  was  clutched  by 
that  same  black  hand.  The  lamp  was  raised  high,  and  then 
down  it  came,  crashing  against  the  floor,  the  light  blotting 
out  in  the  heavy  blackness. 

I  sprang  for  the  door,  and,  missing  it,  grasped  something 
soft  and  slippery  that  slid  from  my  grasp.  It  was  like  a 
clothed  arm,  but  it  was  so  cold  and  slimy  that  it  seemed 
hardly  human.  At  the  same  time,  a  form  full  of  burly 
strength  knocked  harshly  against  me,  whether  accidentally 
or  not  I  could  not  tell.  A  slight  mass  of  cold  slime  that 
reeked  horribly  came  off  the  form  and  adhered  to  my  face 
and  the  side  of  my  neck.  This  was  more  than  I  could 
stand.  My  clogged  throat  opened,  and  I  yelled  like  a  de- 
mon. 

"  Out  of  this  !  Out  of  this  !  whatever  you  are  1 " 
Then  was  forced  upon  my  mazed  mind  a  peculiarity  of  the 
creature  that  I  had  not  noted  before.  It  did  not  speak, 
nor  growl,  nor  utter  any  sound.  It  would  have  been  a  relief 
even  to  have  heard  it  hiss  ;  its  silence  was  more  awful  than 
any  sort  of  utterance. 

Flattening  my  quick-moving  hands  along  the  side  of  the 
wall,  I  touched  the  door  at  last,  and,  feeling  for  the  knob,  I 
turned  it  and  tugged  at  it  like  a  young  giant.  But  the  door 
did  not  move,  and  the  key  was  gone.  Of  course  that  was 
what  I  had  heard  when  beginning  my  work — that  dropping 
out  of  the  key.  So  down  I  dropped  to  feel  for  it  all  about 
the  floor  near  the  door,  but  to  feel  in  vain. 

I  was  locked  up  in  the  dark  with  a  nameless  creature,  sin- 
ister and  powerful,  from  whom  there  was  no  flight,  for  the 
dark-room  had  but  one  exit — the  door.  There  was  no 
window  nor  any  hole,  save  the  small  ventilation  traps, 
through  which  not  even  so  much  as  a  hand  might  be  thrust. 
While  there  was  any  hope  by  way  of  the  door,  I  had  not 
been  more  than  commonly  fearsome,  but  now  my  fright  was 
more  than  mere  alarm.  It  was  a  steady  growth  of  terror — 
the  kind  of  terror  that  makes  the  scalp  feel  prickly  and  the 
breath  come  hard.  It  was  chill,  palpitating  fear  of  the  kind 
that  makes  you  turn  sick  and  sets  your  shoulders  twitching. 
And  the  chief  of  it  was  a  pallid  dread  of  something  un- 
speakably uncouth  and  loathsome — actual  contact  with  the 
thing  in  the  dark-room.  I  believe  I  could  have  borne  a 
stroke  from  any  weapon  it  might  have  in  hand  better  than  a 
touch  or  close  meeting  with  the  body  of  the  repulsive  creat- 
ure. 

I  crawled  into  the  corner  nearest  the  door,  and  waited 
with  strained  ear.  Presently  I  heard  a  low  shuffling,  and 
then  a  patting  along  the  wall,  and  a  scraping  along  the  floor. 
He  of  the  black  hand  was  feeling  for  me  ;  of  that  I  was 
certain.  My  ear  is  good,  and,  judging  the  location  of  the 
patting  and  scraping,  as  well  as  of  another  sound,  like  the 
dragging  of  some  small,  soft  body  upon  the  floor,  I  moved 
without  noise  around  the  edge,  away  from  my  pursuer. 
Though  shaken  and  fevered,  I  kept  out  of  that  dread  clutch. 
It  was  nerve-straining  work,  and  the  tension  was  some- 
thing frightful,  but  I  kept  it  up  until  I  fell  over  a  box  and 
went  sprawling  right  into  the  arms  of  the  creature.  My 
head  fell  upon  its  clammy  shoulder,  from  which  oozed  the 
noisome  moisture,  and  its  wet  and  ill-smelling  arms  closed 
upon  me,  bringing  to  bear  such  force  that  I  thought  they 
would  crush  my  very  breast-bone.  At  the  same  time  there 
came  out  a  low,  throaty  laugh — a  laugh  so  uncouth  and  lack- 
ing in  levity  as  to  be  positively  harrowing. 

There  was  fight  in  me  yet,  shaken  and  crushed  as  I  was, 
and,  getting  one  arm  loose,  I  hammered  with  all  my  force 
upon  the  creature,  striking  where  I  judged  its  head  should 
be.  My  blows  slid  off  because  of  the  slime  that  enveloped 
the  face,  but  once  I  struck  full  hard  upon  a  solid  jaw,  and 
before  I  could  pull  my  hand  back  my  thumb  was  bitten 
nearly  in  two.  And  then  the  hand  of  the  creature — that 
great  black  hand  that  I  had  seen  in  the  low  red  light — stole 
up  to  my  throat,  and,  clutching  it  in  mighty  grasp,  shut  off 
my  breath  and  made  me  grow  dizzy  and  faint  there  in  the 
dark-room.  My  own  hands,  flying  about  wildly,  now  struck 
an  iron  hat-hook  in  the  wall.  Wrenching  this  hook  off,  I 
drove  it  so  deeply  into  the  hand  at  my  throat  that,  breath- 
ing very  hard,  almost  gasping  in  pain,  the  creature  suddenly 
let  go  its  hold  upon  me,  and  I  was  free. 

Now  I  was  furious — frenzied.  I  darted  at  my  assailant 
with  the  hook  in  my  hand,  and  presently  I  dealt  a  vicious 
blow  full  in  the  face. 

The  creature  butted  forward  with  a  head  so  hard  that 
when  it  struck  me  in  the  breast  I  thought  my  breath  was 
gone.  I  fell  over  and  it  came  upon  me  again,  its  blood  fall- 
ing on  my  face  and  its  breath  hot  on  my  forehead. 

Of  a  sudden  there  was  a  shock  as  of  the  solid  earth  burst- 
ing asunder,  and  I  sped  off  into  space  and  oblivion. 

When  next  I  knew  the  world  the  door  of  my  dark- 
room was  open  and  the  morning  sun  was  shining  in  upon 
the  floor   where   I   lay,   with  aching  head,   and  a  searing 


sense  of  pain  in  my  throat,  while  my  bitten  thumb  fairly 
throbbed.  My  face,  hands,  and  clothes  were  nearly  cov- 
ered with  blood,  green  slime,  and  muddy  ooze,  and  all 
about  the  studio  the  walls  and  floors  were  streaked  and 
daubed  with  the  same  offensive  mixture.  In  one  place 
there  was  the  plain  imprint  of  five  long  fingers.  I  doubted 
not  that  it  had  been  made  by  the  great  black  hand  that  had 
clutched  my  throat  in  the  darkness. 

I  crawled  to  the  sink  and  washed  myself  and  took  a  good 
drink,  after  which  I  made  my  way  out  of  the  dark-room 
into  the  house,  where  I  changed  my  clothes  and  bandaged 
my  thumb. 

At  my  gate  I  saw  two  men  on  horseback. 

"  Seen  anything  of  a  big  buck  nigger  going  by  here  ?  " 
asked  one  of  them.  "  He's  got  big  hands  and  feet  and  is 
perfectly  dumb.  We  tracked  him  down  to  the  slough, 
where  he  probably  wa  ied  across." 

I  stared  hard  at  the  men. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I've  seen  him,  or,  at  least,  I've  seen 
his  hand.     Where  is  he  from  ?  " 

"  Napa  Insane  Asylum.     Broke  loose  yesterday  morning." 

San  Francisco,  November,  1896.  Z. 


After  three  years'  hard  work  and  the  expenditure  of  be- 
tween fifteen  millions  and  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  New 
Orleans  has  finally  completed  the  great  undertaking  of 
changing  its  street-railroad  motive  power  from  the  old- 
fashioned  mule  to  electricity.  The  last  line  to  make  this 
change,  the  Canal  and  Claiborne,  has  inaugurated  another 
important  change  (says  Harper's  Weekly)  by  practically  ap- 
plying the  civil-service  rules  of  the  United  States  to  its  em- 
ployees. The  old  system  of  fines  and  suspensions  for  acci- 
dents, and  so  forth,  is  abolished,  and  in  its  stead  employees 
are  promoted  according  to  the  record  they  make,  all  vacan- 
cies being  filled  by  promotion  from  the  lower  ranks.  The 
plan  is  warmly  welcomed  by  the  men  themselves  ;  and  the 
public  is  interested,  as  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the  accidents 
that  have  so  often  occurred,  due  to  the  frequent  changes  of 
motormen  and  the  breaking  in  of  raw  men. 


The  Danube  Canal,  so  called,  through  the  Iron  Gate 
(Vas-Kapu)  is  a  fait  accompli,  and  the  thought  and  energy 
which  have  surrounded  its  making  for  the  better  part  of  two 
thousand  years  were  fittingly  sealed  with  the  triumphant  pas- 
sage through  the  new  channel  of  the  steamer  Ferencz- 
Jdzsef,  conveying  their  Majesties  the  Emperor  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and  the  Kings  of  Roumania  and  Servia.  The  ship 
channel  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  eighteen  millions  of 
florins  or  more,  and  is  situated  on  the  Servian  (southern) 
side  of  the  river.  The  rocks  and  crags  that  but  a  few  years 
ago  rifted  the  river,  and,  in  fact,  overlooked  it  for  most  of 
its  width,  have  for  the  greater  part  disappeared,  and  in  the 
new  channel  the  water  boils  over  a  smoothly,  paved  floor. 
This  great  work  should  begin  a  new  era  in  the  commercial 
development  of  South  Central  Europe. 


The  museum  of  Masonic  curiosities,  collected  for  an  ex- 
pose3 at  the  Catholic  Congress  at  Trente^is  to  be  kept  to- 
gether and  travel  over  the  world  for  the  enlightenment  of  those 
inside  and  outside  of  Freemasonry.  Apart  from  a  copious 
library  of  books  dealing  with  Masonry,  there  are  documents 
which  are  produced  to  prove  the  contention  of  the  congress 
orators  that  Freemasonry  is  an  anti-religious  sect.  It  will 
surprise  most  Freemasons  to  learn  that  the  simple  symbols 
used  in  their  initial  rites  not  only  originated  in  Phallic  wor- 
ship, but  commit  them  to  a  recognition  of  Diabolism.  The 
Neophytes,  the  anti-Masons  say,  may  be  ignorant  of  the 
symbolic  significance  of  the  signs,  but  the  masters  know 
what  is  meant. 

William  McKinley  will  be  the  twenty-fifth  President  of 
the  United  States.  On  the  twenty-sixth  of  February,  six 
days  before  his  inauguration,  he  will  be  fifty-two  years  of 
age,  the  same  age  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  when  in- 
augurated in  1861.  Mr.  Lincoln,  like  McKinley,  was  born 
in  the  month  of  February — on  February  12,  1809.  He 
was  inaugurated  on  the  fourth  of  March,  1861,  twenty 
days  after  the  completion  of  his  fifty-second  year,  whereas 
Mr.  McKinley  will  be  inaugurated  six  days  after  it.  Like 
Lincoln,  Mr.  McKinley  served  as  a  representative  in  Con- 
gress before  his  election  to  the  Presidency. 


When  the  University  of  Chicago  was  started,  it  was 
thought  good  policy  to  secure  eight  or  ten  of  the  best  men 
in  the  country  by  offering  them  the  unprecedented  salary  of 
$7,000.  But  aside  from  the  few  men  thus  favored  for  a 
special  reason  at  the  beginning,  other  salaries  have  been 
fixed  upon  about  the  scale  that  obtains  at  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  half  a  dozen  other  first-class  institutions.  In  other 
words,  $5,000  is  the  maximum  that  any  instructor  may  hope 
to  reach,  while  the  rank  and  file  of  the  men  are  paid  from 
$1,500  to  $2,500. 

An  extraordinary  instance  of  hereditary  tendency  to 
suicide  was  told  by  Professor  Brouardel  in  Paris  lately.  A 
farmer  near  Etampes  hanged  himself  without  apparent 
cause,  leaving  a  family  of  seven  sons  and  four  daughters. 
Ten  of  the  eleven  subsequently  followed  the  father's  ex- 
ample, but  not  until  they  had  married  and  begotten  children, 
all  of  whom  likewise  hanged  themselves.  The  only  sur- 
vivor is  a  son,  who  is  now  sixty-eight  years  of  age  and  has 
passed  safely  beyond  the  family  hanging  age. 


"  Princeton  University  "  will  henceforth  be  the  correct  title 
of  the  great  seat  of  learning  which  has  its  site  in  the  famous 
little  New  Jersey  town,  and  which  has  for  two  centuries  and 
a  half  been  officially  named  the  "  College  of  New  Jersey." 


The  Paris  Figaro  reports  the  engagement  of  Jean  Char- 
cot, son  of  the  famous  physician,  to  Mme.  Jeanne  Hugo, 
the  divorced  wife  of  Leon  Daudet. 


November  16,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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BRYAN'S    PROFFERED    JOB. 


He  is  Offered  a  Position  by  the  Big  Dry  -  Goods   House  of  Siegel, 

Cooper  &  Co. — Evidently  an  Advertising  Trick — 

"Working"  the  Press. 

Now  that  the  campaign  agony  is  over,  all  of  us  are  hop- 
ing that  we  shall  have  a  slight  let-up  in  politics  for  awhile. 
But  Mr.  Bryan's  serio-comic,  hysteric,  and  melodramatic 
campaign  has  closed  most  fitly  with  an  offer  to  be  floor- 
walker or  something  in  a  big  New  York  dry-goods  store. 
This  offer  is  calculated  to  add  to  the  gayety  of  nations, 
although  Mr.  Bryan  has  declined  it.  Perhaps  I  do  Mr. 
Bryan  an  injustice  when  I  say  that  the  dry-goods  firm 
wanted  him  to  be  "  floor-walker,"  because  their  offer  nomi- 
nally was  to  fill  a  law  position — "to  attend  to  the  law  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  for  a  salary  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
a  year."  Mr.  Bryan  replied  :  "During  the  next  four  years 
I  expect  to  devote  as  much  time  as  possible  to  the  advocacy 
of  bimetallism,  and  therefore  can  not  consider  the  proposi- 
tion made  by  you.  I  appreciate  the  confidence  which  your 
offer  implies." 

If  Mr.  Bryan  appreciated  the  motive  which  the  offer  im- 
plies, he  would  not  have  made  such  an  effusive  reply.  It 
was  a  cold-blooded  advertising  snap.  The  firm  in  question, 
Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  have  recently  opened  a 
colossal  dry-goods  and  department  store  here  in  New  York, 
and  have  paralyzed  the  town  with  their  Chicago  ideas  and  the 
immense  amount  of  free  advertising  they  have  obtained. 
They  knew  perfectly  well  that  they  could  offer  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars  to  Bryan  with  a  string  on  it,  and  if  he  were 
so  unkind  as  to  accept,  that  thev  could  pull  the  string.  There 
are  no  flies  on  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co. 

To  observers  of  the  newspaper  bear-garden,  the  appear- 
ance of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  in  this  big  village  has  not 
been  destitute  of  food  for  laughter.  Nearly  all  the  daily 
papers  are  run  in  fear  and  trembling  of  the  large  advertisers. 
The  heaviest  advertisers  are  the  big  dry-goods  and  depart- 
ment stores,  such  as  Macy's,  Altaian's,  Adams's,  O'Neill's, 
Ehrich's,  Bloomingdale's,  Hearn's,  Lord  &  Taylor's,  and 
others.  These  big  houses  have  been  in  the  habit  of  adver- 
tising largely,  often  taking  whole  pages  in  the  dailies.  The 
papers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  cinching  them  heavily. 
Every  possible  expedient  known  to  the  advertising  expert 
has  been  resorted  to  for  increasing  the  dry-goods  men's 
bills.  The  ordinary  reader  may  not  know  it,  but  the  metro- 
politan dailies  have  a  way  of  running  up  their  bills  for  ad- 
vertising which  would  make  an  ordinary  man's  hair  stand  on 
end.  In  the  first  place,  they  charge  about  forty  cents  a  line 
for  the  smallest-sized  type  in  the  paper,  in  single  column.  For 
double  column  they  charge  double  the  price  of  a  single  line, 
to  wit,  eighty  cents,  and  then  add  fifty  per  cent,  for  "  cutting 
a  column  rule."  If  certain  type  is  used  of  a  larger  size  than 
their  prescribed  rules,  they  add  twenty  per  cent,  for  that. 
If  an  engraving  of  any  kind  is  used,  they  add  twenty-five 
per  cent,  for  that.  If  special  position  is  desired,  they  add 
twenty-five  per  cent,  for  that,  and  when  the  unfortunate 
advertiser  has  secured  his  bill,  he  finds  that  the  original  cost 
of  forty  cents  a  line  has  quintupled. 

So  keen  is  the  competition  among  the  dry-goods  dealers, 
however,  that  they  stood  these  impositions  of  the  news- 
papers without  grumbling  for  some  time.  A  couple  of 
years  ago,  however,  they  were  given  a  realization  of  their 
power.  At  that  time  there  were  a  few  cases  of  cholera  dis- 
covered among  the  immigrants  in  the  steerage  of  some  of  the 
European  steamers.  These  cases  were  at  once  placed  in 
quarantine,  isolated,  and  the  health  officer  of  the  port  de- 
clared that  there  was  absolutely  no  danger.  But  the  sensa- 
tional New  York  dailies  were  determined  that  there  should 
be  danger.  Day  after  day  wild  scare-heads  three  columns 
wide  disfigured  their  already  disfigured  pages.  The  citi- 
zens of  New  York  were  threatened  with  an  epidemic  like 
those  which  desolate  the  delta  of  the  Ganges.  The  millions 
of  people  who  live  within  a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles  of 
New  York,  and  who  are  in  the  habit  of  coming  here  to 
make  their  purchases,  were  scared  away  by  the  newspapers 
with  their  cholera  chatter.  The  business  of  the  retail  dry- 
goods  houses  fell  off  heavily.  It  is  said  that  in  the  height 
of  the  epidemic — that  is,  the  newspaper  epidemic — they 
were  making  only  about  one-third  of  their  usual  sales. 

The  heads  of  the  dry-goods  houses  grew  irritated  at  this 
heavy  loss,  due  to  nothing  but  newspaper  faking,  and  they 
held  an  indignation  meeting.  They  went  down  on  Park 
Row,  and  read  the  riot  act.  They  went  into  the  offices  of 
Mr.  Choseph  Pulitzer,  Mr.  Chester  Lord,  of  the  Sun,  Mr. 
Charles  Rieck,  of  the  Herald,  and  other  tin  Jupiters  on 
their  newspaper  tripods,  and  they  told  them  that  if  they  did 
not  stop  their  sensation-  mongering,  and  scaring  off  the 
quarter  of  a  million  strangers  New  York  is  supposed  daily 
to  entertain,  they,  the  dry-goods  men,  would  "take  out  their 
ads."  To  a  man,  the  newspaper  Jupiters,  including  Cho- 
seph Pulitzer,  fell  upon  their  marrow-bones  and  begged 
piteously  for  mercy.  "  Mercy  will  be  granted  you,"  sternly 
said  the  tape-and-yardstick  men,  "only  on  condition  that 
you  call  off  your  reporters,  and  stop  this  crazy  cholera 
fake." 

So  said,  so  done.  The  great  New  York  metropolitan 
journals  each  came  out  the  next  day  with  an  insignificant 
three-line  paragraph  saying  :  "  The  few  cholera  patients  still 
in  quarantine  are  doing  well,  and  their  recovery  is  daily  ex- 
pected." This  was  the  end  of  the  celebrated  newspaper 
cholera  epidemic  of  1894. 

There  is  an  old  newspaper  ballad — written  by  the  lamented 
George  T.  Lanigan,  once  on  the  World,  when  it  was  a 
decent  paper — which  runs  :  "  When  once  the  tiger  has  tasted 
blood  and  found  that  it  is  sweet,  he  has  a  habit  of  gobbling 
more  than  he  can  possibly  eat."  So  was  it  with  the  dry- 
goods  men.  They  discovered  that  the  awful  newspaper 
Juggernaut  was  very  timid  with  "  large  advertisers,"  and  it 
made  them  thoughtful.  They  got  together  again,  and  began 
comparing  notes  on  bills  and  rates.  As  a  result,  they  placed 
an  ultimatum  before  the  newspaper  proprietors  :  that  they 


must  make  a  "flat"  rate  per  line;  that  they,  the  dry-goods 
men,  would  refuse  to  pay  for  "  cutting  column-rules,"  extra 
for  cuts,  extra  for  position,  and  extra  for  special  type.  To 
their  astonishment  and  gratification,  the  newspaper  men 
again  capitulated. 

Since  then,  the  relations  have  been  somewhat  strained  be- 
tween the  dry-goods  men  and  the  newspapers.  Therefore, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  great  Chicago  house  of 
Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  was  about  to  open  in  New  York,  the 
newspapers  determined  to  have  revenge.  They  carefully 
exclude  all  "  free  advertising,"  as  a  rule,  and  when  a  dry- 
goods  man  spends  forty  or  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
with  them  in  their  advertising  columns,  they  carefully  leave 
out  the  name  of  his  place  when  a  runaway  collides  with  a 
lamp-post  in  front  of  his  store,  calling  it  "a  well-known 
dry-goods  store."  Therefore,  when  the  house  of  Siegel, 
Cooper  &  Co.  made  its  arrangements  for  opening  in  New 
York,  and  the  preparation  of  that  big  establishment  on 
Sixth  Avenue  was  begun,  the  local  dry-goods  houses  were 
surprised  and  grieved  by  the  continual  appearance  of  the 
name  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  in  the  reading  columns  of 
the  daily  papers.  There  were  paragraphs  about  the  build- 
ing of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  ;  paragraphs  about  the  Chicago 
store  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  ;  paragraphs  about  the  in- 
dividuals composing  the  firm  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  ; 
paragraphs  about  the  immense  business  done  in  Chicago  by 
Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.,  until  finally  the  New  York  dry-goods 
men  became  green  with  envy  and  rage  whenever  they 
picked  up  a  daily  paper. 

When  the  opening  finally  did  take  place,  Siegel,  Cooper 
&  Co.  announced  that  on  their  opening  day  ihey  would  sell 
high-grade  bicycles  at  ridiculously  low  figures.  The  store 
was  opened,  and  the  following  day  all  the  New  York  dailies 
printed  in  their  news  columns  flaming  accounts  of  the  mob 
which  surged  and  whirled  around  the  doors  of  Siegel, 
Cooper  &  Co.  ;  that  there  were  over  fifteen  thousand  people 
when  the  doors  were  opened  ;  that  some  of  them  had  stood 
in  line  all  night ;  that  policemen  were  required  to  keep  them 
in  order,  and  that  many  people  were  wounded  in  the  crush. 
When  this  appeared,  the  rival  houses  gnashed  their  teeth  with 
rage,  and  every  dry-goods  store  or  department  store  within  a 
radius  of  five  blocks  immediately  began  altering  and  improv- 
ing, but  not  a  line  concerning  their  changes  appeared  in  any 
daily.  It  was  then  seen  that  the  dailies  were  punishing  the 
dry-goods  men  for  their  high-handed  demeanor  concerning 
the  newspaper  cholera  epidemic  and  the  newspaper  extra 
advertising  rates.  So  much  feeling  was  created  that  a  num- 
ber of  dry-goods  men  have  withdrawn  their  ads.  completely, 
and  others,  like  Macy,  who  formerly  took  pages,  are  printing 
little  ads.  of  three  or  four  inches  in  their  place.  The  Jour- 
nal is  working  hard  to  get  the  business  of  the  disgruntled 
dry-goods  men,  but  has  not  succeeded  up  to  date. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  dry-goods  men  were  discover- 
ing that  they  could  do  business  without  such  heavy  adver- 
tising, and  were  going  to  cut  their  advertising  heavily.     An- 
other fact  which  impresses  the  dry-goods  men  is  the  recent 
disappearance   of  two    dailies,  the  Mercury  and  Recorder. 
They  have  been  paying  big  money  to  one  and  occasionally 
to  both  of  these  papers  for  advertising,  and  yet  with  the  death 
of  the  two  papers  their  sales  have  not  fallen  off.    This  makes 
them  very  reflective.     Could  it  be  that  they  had  been  paying 
their  good  money  to  the  Me rcury  and  Recorder  without  any  re- 
sult?   That  would  seem  to  be  the  case.    There  is  still  another 
phase   of    the  matter,   which  is  that    the    number  of  daily 
papers,    including  the  evening  editions,   has    increased    so 
much  in  New  York  in  the  last  twenty  years  that  advertising 
solicitors  are  now   as  pestiferous  as  mosquitoes.     Twenty 
years  ago,  the  advertising  manager  of  a  large  dry-goods 
house  would  not  be  obliged  to  struggle  with  more  than  half 
a  dozen  canvassers.     Now  there  are  at  least  fifty,  and  they 
are    men    of    the   most   hardened    cheek    and    unwearied 
tongues.     The    average    advertising    manager    of   a    retail 
house  lives  in  terror  of  being  talked  to  death- 
Apropos  of  that,  there  has  been  some  curiosity  expressed 
as   to  what  would   be  the   fate   of   Manley  Gillam,  adver- 
tising manager  of  the  defunct  firm  of  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co. 
Gillam  came  here  from   Philadelphia,  where  he  had  been 
given  a  fancy  salary  by  Wanamaker  to  advertise  his  enor- 
mous business.     Gillam  invented  a  peculiar  style  of  adver- 
tising, printed  in  large  plain  type  without  any  black  letters  in 
it,  and  couched   in  a  familiar  style — apparently  believed  to 
affect  the  feminine  understanding,  something  like  this  : 
"Cold,  isn't  it?    Thinking 
about       winter       flannels  ? 
Well,  step  in   and   see   our 
fine    line    of    merinos    and 
all   wool,  yard   wide,  union 
underpinning.       just      what 
you    want.      no    trouble    to 
show  goods.    Come  in  to-day," 
This  apparently  won  the  heart  of  the  Philadelphia  matron, 
and  Wanamaker's  pocket-book  grew  plethoric.     So  Gillam 
was  gobbled  up  by  Hilton,  Hughes  &  Co.,  of  New  York, 
and  tried  this  on  the  New  York  matron.     Here  it  did  not 
seem  to  go.     Gillam  may  not  have  brought  about  the  fail- 
ure, but  the  firm  closed  up  a  few  months  after  he  was  taken. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  great  Chicago  house  of  Siegel, 
Cooper  &  Co.  might  secure  the  services  of  this  great  man. 
But  they  were  silent,  and  made  no  sign,  so  Mr.  John  B. 
Walker,  editor  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  employed  Mr.  Gillam. 
Now  he  is  the  business-manager  of  that  magazine. 

As  for  an  advertising  manager  for  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co., 
it  is  melancholy  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  that  house  has 
apparently  no  such  functionary  in  its  New  York  branch. 
The  house  of  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  have  done  practically  no 
advertising  in  the  New  York  daily  papers  since  they  opened 
their  branch  house.  The  papers  which  gave  them  such  vast 
amounts  of  free  advertising  are  now  hanging  hungrily  around, 
their  mouths  open,  their  jaws  drooling  like  dogs  waiting  for 
bones.  And  yet  Siegel,  Cooper  &  Co.  placidly  continue  not 
to  advertise.  It  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  newspaper 
fraternity  in  New  York  that  this  Chicago  concern  has  flim- 
flammed  Choseph  Pulitzer  and  the  rest  of  the  New  York 
daily  newspaper  proprietors.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  November  6,  1896. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Helen  Kellar,  the  famous  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  girl,  has 
added  riding  a  wheel  to  her  other  accomplishments.  It  is 
not  a  bicycle,  of  course,  but  a  tandem,  and  her  companion 
does  the  steering. 

King  Oscar  of  Sweden,  after  publishing  several  volumes 
of  poetry  over  the  pseudonym  "O.  Frederick,"  has  just 
written  "A  Romance  of  the  Times  of  Napoleon  and 
Bernadotte."  It  is  a  novel  based  on  the  life  of  his  grand- 
mother, Queen  Desiree,  who  was  jilted  by  Napoleon  and 
subsequently  became  the  wife  of  Bernadotte,  afterward 
King  of  Sweden. 

A  few  months  ago,  Miss  Charlotte  Smith,  a  stenographer 
in  Chicago,  was  called  in  to  act  in  her  professional  capacity 
in  a  certain  transaction  in  which  William  Gallwey,  an  En- 
glish visitor,  was  interested.  He  was  attracted  to  her,  and 
the  acquaintance  resulted  in  marriage.  He  owns  immense 
estates  in  the  Canary  Islands,  and  his  wealth  is  estimated  at 
fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

Mrs.  Labouchere  some  fifteen  years  ago  was  known  as  the 
beautiful  Henrietta  Hodson,  an  actress  skilled  in  the  best 
lraditions  of  the  old  English  stage.  She  was  little  more 
than  a  child  when  her  rendering  of  the  part  of  Ariel  in 
"The  Tempest"  gave  her  a  leading  position  among  the 
younger  actresses  of  the  day.  Her  great  part  was  that  of 
Lady  Gay  Spanker  in  "  London  Assurance." 

Mrs.  Langtry  has  begun  her  third  suit  for  divorce  from 
her  husband.  The  action  is  brought  in  London,  the  others 
having  been  in  the  courts  of  this  State.  They  were  married 
twenty-one  years  ago,  but  have  not  lived  together  since  she 
went  on  the  stage  in  188 1.  Mrs.  Langtry  is  now  forty-four 
years  old.  She  has  acted  but  little  in  the  past  two  years, 
but  is  considered  pretty  well  off  in  this  world's  goods. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  seldom  seen  in  society.  She  is 
forty-five.  A  native  of  Hobart,  in  Tasmania,  she  has  lived 
in  England  since  the  age  of  five.  She  is  a  granddaughter 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Arnold,  of  Rugby.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  she  married  Humphry  Ward,  the  art  critic  of 
the  Times.  Her  long  residence  at  Oxford  and  her  essen- 
tially academical  surroundings  explain  a  good  deal  in  her 
books. 

The  remains  of  the  late  George  du  Maurier  were  cremated. 
The  body  of  the  late  Kate  Field  will  undergo  the  same 
process  when  it  arrives  here  from  Honolulu,  and  it  is  re- 
ported that  among  others  who  have  declared  in  favor  of 
cremation  are  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  W.  S.  Rainsford,  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  William  Waldorf  Astor,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Charles  Dudley  Warner, 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  and  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 

Anton  Bruckner,  the  musical  composer,  died  recently  in 
Austria,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  His  best-known  work 
— his  Eighth  Symphony  in  C  minor — takes  a  whole  evening 
for  its  performance.  When  he  began  to  play,  it  was  difficult 
to  stop  him.  He  once  competed  for  the  post  of  court 
organist  at  Vienna,  each  candidate  being  allowed  twenty- 
five  minutes,  and  played  for  over  an  hour  before  the 
judges  could  stop  him.  Once,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  he 
played  till  he  exhausted  the  organ-blowers,  and  the  wind 
gave  out. 

The  election  of  Edward  John  Poynter  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Royal  Academy  was  something  of  a  surprise,  espe- 
cially to  the  friends  of  Val  Prinsep,  as  the  latter  was  sup- 
posed to  have  Queen  Victoria's  support.  Mr.  Poynter  was 
born  in  Paris  in  1836,  the  son  of  an  English  architect,  and 
was  educated  in  England.  The  subjects  of  his  most 
famous  paintings  have  been  taken  from  ancient  history,  and 
his  "  Diadumene,"  exhibited  in  1885,  offered  a  text  to  the 
memorable  discussion  upon  the  morality  of  the  nude  in  art 
which  enlivened  that  year. 

»  Mr.  George  Faudel- Phillips,  the  new  lord  mayor-elect  of 
London,  is  the  fourth  Jew  to  hold  that  office.  His  father, 
Sir  Benjamin  Phillips,  who  was  lord  mayor  in  1866,  was 
the  second.  His  family  owns  the  greatest  toy  manufactur- 
ing business  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  is  married  to  a 
sister  of  Sir  Edward  Levi  Lawson,  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph,  while  his  own  sister  is  the  wife  of 
Lord  Pirbright,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Baron  de 
Worms,  which  he  bore  during  the  many  years  that  he 
sat  on  the  Conservative  bench  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

A  notable  feature  of  Millais's  career  was  the  manner  in 
which  he  utilized  his  family  as  models.  In  "The  Order  of 
Release,"  we  have  a  portrait  of  Lady  Millais  as  she  was 
when  the  painter  first  met  her,  then  the  wife  of  Ruskin  ;  his 
daughter,  Effie,  now  Mrs.  James,  sat  for  "  My  First  Ser- 
mon," "  My  Second  Sermon,"  "  The  Minuet,"  "  Waking," 
and  "  New  Laid  Eggs  "  ;  his  daughter,  Caroline,  for  "Sleep- 
ing" and  "The  Picture  of  Health"  ;  while  "The  Sisters  " 
include  Mary,  Caroline,  and  Effie.  Millais's  "Ophelia"  was 
Miss  Siddal,  afterward  Dante  Rossetti's  wife,  and  the  only 
female  nude  he  ever  produced  was  "  The  Knight-Errant." 

Mme.  Deibler,  who  died   the  other  day,  in  Paris,  besides 
being  the  wife  of  "  Monsieur  de   Paris,"  the  public  execu- 
tioner of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  M.  Rasenoeud,  the 
executioner  of  Algeria,  who,  although  seventy-eight  years  of 
age,  still  exercises  the  functions  of  his  office.     Mme.  Deibler 
was  a  small,  pretty   woman,  timid  and  retiring,  and  enter- 
tained only  the  official  guests  of  her  husband  or  bis  few  per- 
sonal friends.     The  French  papers  have  said  that  she  was  a 
granddaughter  of  Samson,  the  executioner  who  guillotined 
Louis  the  Sixteenth.     This  is  a  mistake.     Charles  Henry 
Samson  had  only  one  grandchild,  Henry,  born  in  1799,  a"d 
made  "Monsieur  de  Paris"   in   1819.     He  was 
from  office  in  1849,  charged,  it  is  said,  with  having 
bribes,  and  died  in  1884.     He  wrote  the  famous  "  ! 
des  Samson." 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  16,  iS 


THE    CASTLE    CASE. 


Gertrude     Atherton    '.'.-rites     to     the     Argonaut    about    It  —  What 

London     Thinks  —  Do    the    English    Hate 

America  ? 


I  understand  that,  apropos  of  the  unfortunate  Castle 
affair,  certain  London  correspondents  have  cabled  over  that 
the  greatest  antipathy  to  Americans  exists  in  England  ;  that 
they  are  not  allowed  in  certain  shops  ;  and  that  any  native 
of  the  United  States  coming  within  the  reach  of  English 
law  will  have  small  chance  of  escape.  I  have  not  seen 
these  statements — 1  get  my  information  from  an  indignant 
letter  just  received  from  California — so  I  do  not  know 
whom  1  am  hitting  in  the  present  instance  when  I  assert, 
without  circumlocution,  that  these  charges  are  the  favorite 
fictions  of  the  London  correspondent  to  the  American 
press.  They  have  written  them  so  often  that  they  doubtless 
believe  them,  and,  believing  them,  make  themselves  so  dis- 
agreeable to  English  people  that  they  get  many  an  ugly 
snub — which  augments  their  raging  hate  of  all  things  En- 
glish. The  best  answer  to  this  is  the  query  :  Why  do  so 
many  Americans  live  permanently  in  England  when  America 
and  all  its  perfections  are  open  to  them  ?  However,  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  on  this  subject  presently. 

In  regard  to  the  Castles,  several  Americans  said  to  me, 
the  day  after  the  arrest :  "  Oh,  they'll  doubtless  get  off. 
English  justice  is  very  easy  on  foreigners.  If  Mrs.  May- 
brick  had  been  an  Englishwoman,  she  would  have  been 
hanged."  The  fact  of  the  unprecedented  bail  merely  goes 
to  prove  that  the  judge  has  yet  to  be  convinced.  I  have  not 
had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  roaring  accounts  of  the  Lon- 
don correspondents.  I  have  only  read  the  unvarnished 
police  reports,  for  the  affair  has  not  been  sensationalized  here. 
Looking  at  it  with  a  wholly  unassisted  eye,  therefore,  my 
opinion,  in  common  with  that  of  many  others,  is  that  the 
affair  has  a  very  ugly  look,  but  that  a  woman  who  was  clever 
enough  to  purloin  several  dozen  articles  was  quite  clever- 
enough  to  hoodwink  her  husband.  At  all  events,  Mr. 
Castle  has  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  and  if  modern  klepto- 
mania could  be  diagnosed,  it  might  be  quite  safe  to  give 
Mrs.  Castle  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  also. 

In  regard  to  the  treatment  of  Americans  in  the  London 
shops  :  I  suppose  I  have  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  in 
every  shop  of  note  in  Bond  Street,  Regent  Street,  and 
Piccadilly.  I  have  never  seen  one  placarded,  "  No  Ameri- 
cans," nor  have  I  ever  received  the  slightest  discourtesy. 
In  fact,  you  get  so  tired  of  the  everlasting  "  Thank  you," 
whether  you  agree  to  buy,  or  decline,  or  whether  you  merely 
answer  a  question,  that  you  rather  wish  they  would  be 
abrupt  for  a  change.  And  I  am  not  wealthy,  nor  is  there 
any  doubt  about  my  nationality.  Some  time  ago,  my  sister 
and  I  were  walking  up  the  Haymarket  when  a  small  news- 
boy waved  the  afternoon  sheets  at  us.  "  Three  murderers 
hanged  ! "  he  cried.  We  paid  no  attention  and  went  into  a 
shop.  When  we  came  out,  he  spied  us  and  ran  after. 
"  Three  murderers  hanged,"  he  said,  eagerly,  "  and  two  of 
them  Americans!"  And  we  had  been  priding  ourselves 
upon  the  fact  that  we  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  Americans 
swarming  the  streets  at  the  time.  On  the  windows  of  sev- 
eral of  the  shops  in  Regent  Street  during  the  season,  I 
noticed  the  American  flag  painted,  and  in  the  show-cases 
many  things  marked  with  the  price  in  dollars.  Indeed,  as 
an  Englishwoman  said  to  me  the  other  day  :  "  What  on 
earth  would  trade  do  these  dull  times,  and  with  the  royal 
family  so  much  in  mourning,  if  it  were  not  for  the  Ameri- 
cans?" 

In  regard  to  the  general  feeling  here  of  English  to  Amer- 
icans, it  is  this  :  The  women  are  almost  invariably  liked  ; 
the  men  are  liked  when  they  have  the  same  degree  of  culti- 
vation as  the  women,  when  they  keep  the  American  flag  in 
their  pockets  and  the  eagle  out  of  their  throats.  All  Amer- 
icans know  how  obnoxious  the  average  Englishman  makes 
himself  when  traveling  in  the  United  States.  Well,  that  is 
exactly  the  way  the  typical  American  behaves  over  here. 
Men  who  do  not  give  a  thought  to  the  greatness  of  their 
country  often  er  than  once  in  four  years  when  at  home,  brag 
and  bluster  in  London,  and  go  about  on  the  search  for  in- 
sult. Naturally,  they  get  sat  on  by  the  imperturbable  Brit- 
isher, who  is  quite  willing  to  concede  the  greatness  of 
America,  but  doesn't  want  it  rammed  down  his  throat. 
This  convinces  my  brethren  that  it  is  their  patriotic  duty  to 
hate  all  things  British,  and  they  do  it  with  a  violence  that 
makes  them  a  pest  in  the  land,  and  all  well-regulated  Amer- 
icans ashamed  of  them. 

One  correspondent,  I  forget  now  which,  cabled  over  a  day 
or  two  before  the  Henley  regatta  that  the  Yale  boys  must 
not  expect  to  win,  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  honesty  in 
English  sport  where  Americans  were  concerned.  On  the 
first  day  of  the  race,  I  was  on  an  American  house-boat, 
crowded  with  excited  Americans,  wild  to  see  Yale  win.  As 
they  passed  us,  a  woman  who  is  much  admired  here  for  her 
fine  manners,  gripped  my  arm  and  cried  :  "  Oh,  shout  ! 
shout !  shout !  "  And  she  did  with  a  vengeance.  When 
the  crew  was  defeated,  in  spite  of  the  disappointment,  there 
was  not  a  word  of  bitterness  nor  a  hint  of  unfair  play.  I 
asked  a  number  of  men  if  they  bad  seen  the  dispatch — which 
had  been  cabled  back  to  the  London  papers.  They  had, 
and  they  condemned  it  to  a  man,  and  in  no  complimentary 
terms.  As  for  the  English  papers,  they  were  unanimous  in 
their  praise  and  admiration  of  the  Yale  men.  The  Saturday 
Review  said  that  if  the  Americans  profited  by  their  experi- 
ence and  adopted  the  long  stroke  and  general  method  in 
vogue  at  the  present  day,  it  was  doubtful  if  there  was  a  crew 
in  England  that  would  be  able  to  beat  them  the  next  time 
they  came  over. 

Speaking  as  a  literary  woman,  I  find  it  rather  to  my  ad- 
vE^tage  to  be  American  than  otherwise.  Certainly  I  have 
never  been  made  to  feel  that  I  might  have  a  better  chance, 
or  meet  with  more  courtesy  were  I  English  born.  In  fact' 
ie  English  don't  care  a  straw  where  you  were  born  ;  all 
they  demand  is  that  you  should  please  personally.     They 


can  be  brutally  rude  to  their  own  sort  when  occasion  de- 
mands. 

I  have  heard  Americans  complain  that,  when  invited  to 
house-parties,  the  Englishmen  herded  together,  called  each 
other  Bobby,  and  Reggie,  and  Bertie,  and  paid  scant  atten- 
tion to  the  fuming  United  Statesian.  Well,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Americans,  like  other  outsiders,  are  re- 
garded as  demanding  a  position  they  were  not  born  to 
when  they  push  their  way  into  society  in  England.  To  the 
members  of  the  English  aristocracy  all  Americans  are 
middle  class,  because  they  belong  to  a  democratic  country 
of  recent  growth.  Our  class  distinctions  are  nothing  to 
them,  naturally  ;  and  they  are  so  bored  by  the  constant 
ringing  at  their  gates  of  rich  Americans — who  go  home  and 
abuse  them — rich  Jews,  rich  South  African  millionaires, 
rich  provincials,  rich  city  men,  that  it  is  no  wonder  they 
wait  until  the  new  man  has  been  tried  by  several  fires  before 
they  accept  him. 

It  seems  to  me  that  although  a  lie  is  always  more  pictur- 
esque than  the  truth,  it  is  time  to  state  the  facts.  Why  this 
constant  sowing  of  the  seeds  of  race  hatred  by  certain  of  the 
London  correspondents,  unless  it  is  sheer  love  of  sensation- 
alism, or  wounded  vanity,  it  is  beyond  me  to  explain.  At 
all  events,  here  are  facts  by  one  who  has  lived  in  the  thick 
of  it  for  nearly  two  years  and  has  met  representatives  of 
every  class,  down  to  villagers  and  peasants.  I  may  add  that 
it  is  the  opinion  of  every  American  that  lives  here  from 
choice.  Gertrude  Atherton. 

London,  October  22,  1896. 


Dr.  Grabow,  a  member  of  the  school  board  in  Bromberg, 
in  a  lecture  on  "Die  Aussprache  des  G,"  maintains  that  g 
in  German  has  a  different  pronunciation  according  to  its 
place  at  the  beginning,  in  the  middle,  or  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  and  adduces  linguistic,  physiological,  and  statistical 
reasons  in  support  of  this  statement.  Thus,  in  Gabe,  it  is 
like  g  in  English  gave  ;  in  hinweg  it  has  the  sound  of  ck; 
in  Konigc  that  of  j  (English  7);  and  in  Tag  that  of  ch  in 
ach ;  in  Tage  it  has  a  softer,  and  in  Konig  a  sharper  sound 
of  ch.  This  applies  to  North  and  Middle  Germany  ;  in 
South  Germany  final  g,  he  says,  is  pronounced  k.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  Bavarian,  at  least  in  Munich,  simplifies 
the  matter  by  not  pronouncing  it  at  all  ;  in  his  tongue 
Konig  is  Kini,  and  neugierig  becomes  neugieri. 


It  is  said  there  is  an  authenticated  account  of  a  horse 
weeping  during  the  Crimean  War.  During  an  advance  on 
a  battery,  a  company  of  men  and  horses  was  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  humans  and  beasts  going  down  in  one  awful 
mass.  A  single  horse,  which  had  escaped  unhurt,  was  found 
standing  close  to  an  object  on  the  ground,  which  was  found 
to  be  the  body  of  his  master,  dead.  When  a  trooper  was 
sent  to  bring  the  animal  in,  it  was  found  with  the  tears 
streaming  from  its  eyes,  and  only  by  main  force  could  it  be 
dragged  away  from  its  master's  body. 


The  largest  steamship  afloat  was  recently  launched  in  Bel- 
fast. It  is  the  twin-screw  steamer  Pennsylvania,  built  for 
the  Hamburg-American  Steam  Packet  Company.  Its  deck 
measurement  is  five  hundred  and  eight-five  feet,  sixty-two 
feet  beam,  and  depth  from  keel  to  awning-deck,  forty-two 
feet,  with  a  displacement  of  thirty  thousand  tons.  She  will 
trade  between  Hamburg  and  New  York,  and  will  accommo- 
date two  hundred  first-class,  one  hundred  and  fifty  second- 
class,  and  one  thousand  steerage  passengers. 


Some  inventive  genius  has  suggested  to  members  of 
the  Sioux  City  council  the  advisability  of  celebrating  the 
completion  of  the  asphalt  paving  now  being  laid  on  the  busi- 
ness streets  there  by  a  grand  dance  on  the  smooth  topping 
as  soon  as  the  work  is  finished.  The  streets  where  the  pav- 
ing is  being  laid  will  be  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  and  no  better 
place  for  a  dance  could  be  found. 


The  recent  invention  of  a  bicycle  that  can  be  folded  and 
then  carried  on  the  back  like  a  knapsack  has  added  almost 
infinitely  to  the  availability  of  the  wheel  as  an  adjunct  to  the 
soldier.  It  can  carry  him  part  of  his  way,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  distance  he  can  carry  it,  the  change  from  one 
position  to  the  other  being  quickly  and  easily  made. 


An  indication  of  the  growth  of  British  interest  in  Ameri- 
can affairs  appears  in  the  recent  contracts  made  by  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  the  Edinburgh  Scotsman,  the  Glasgow 
Herald,  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  and  other  leading  provincial 
newspapers  with  one  of  the  American  press  associations  for 
a  daily  service  of  American  news  by  cable. 

Six  years  ago,  the  proprietors  of  a  little  rubber-goods 
shop  in  Chicago  began  the  manufacture  of  rubber  tires  for 
bicycles.  Their  business  has  grown  so  enormously  that 
they  are  now  about  to  sell  out  to  an  Eastern  syndicate  for  a 
sum  variously  stated  at  from  five  millions  to  fifteen  millions 
of  dollars. 

A  writer  in  L'Union  MMicale  concludes  that  all  kinds  of 
foods  can  produce  fat,  and  that  beverages,  especially  water, 
may  influence  its  deposition.  Alcohol  causes  its  accumula- 
tion by  limiting  its  oxidation,  and  lack  of  exercise  favors  it 
for  the  same  reason. 


Nasr-ed-din's  harem  has  been  dispersed.  The  late  Shah's 
widows  have  been  forbidden  to  marry  civil  or  military 
officers,  but  they  may  marry  merchants  or  mollahs,  if  they 
choose. 


The  Chinese  Foreign  Office  has  awarded  to  the  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  of  Philadelphia,  the  contract  for  build- 
ing eight  locomotives  for  the  Imperial  Railway. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 


About  three  months  ago,  reference  was  made  in  these 
The  Scotts  to  columns  to  the  fact  that  the  Union  Iron 
Build  a  Japanese  Works  of  this  city  had  put  in  a  bid  for  the 
Cruiser.  construction  of  one  or  both  of  the  two  new 

cruisers  to  be  built  for  the  Japanese  Government.  A  few 
days  ago,  word  was  received  here  that  the  contract  for  one 
of  the  cruisers  had  been  awarded  to  them,  and  work  will  be 
commenced  upon  it  at  once. 

The  community  as  well  as  the  iron  works  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  outcome,  as  it  means  the  employment  of 
many  laborers,  the  expenditure  of  much  money,  and  will 
probably  lead  to  further  orders  in  the  future.  The  vessel  is 
to  be  an  unarmored  protected  cruiser  of  the  second  class, 
and  a  prime  requirement,  is  to  be  speed.  As  the  Messrs. 
Scott  have  heretofore  been  uniformly  successful  in  this  par- 
ticular, there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  cruiser  will 
give  complete  satisfaction.  Nevertheless,  the  task  before 
the  Union  Iron  Works  is  more  difficult  than  any  that  it 
has  heretofore  undertaken.  For  the  cruisers  that  have 
been  built  for  the  government  of  this  country,  the  armor  has 
been  furnished  by  the  government,  which  was  responsible 
for  it.  For  this  Japanese  cruiser  the  Union  Iron 
Works  must  furnish  everything.  This  means,  of  course, 
more  responsibility,  but  those  who  have  followed  the  success- 
ful career  of  the  Scotts,  and  seen  the  care  with  which  every 
detail  is  attended  to,  have  unlimited  confidence  that  they  will 
score  another  success  this  time. 

The  contract  is  the  result  of  the  report  of  a  board  of  ex- 
perts that  was  sent  out  by  the  Japanese  Government  to  in- 
spect the  Union  Iron  Works,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
whether  their  facilities  were  ample  to  justify  the  government 
in  intrusting  them  with  the  work.  The  attention  of  the  gov- 
ernment at  Tokio  had  been  attracted  by  the  achievements 
of  the  Oregon,  and  the  board  was  composed  of  officers  in 
the  Japanese  navy.  The  report  was  favorable,  but  this  was 
only  the  first  step.  The  Union  Iron  Works  was  opposed 
in  the  bidding  by  the  Cramps,  of  this  country,  and  leading 
ship-builders  of  England,  France,  and  Germany.  It  was 
practically  a  contest  of  the  Union  Iron  Works  against  the 
world,  and  that  they  should  have  proved  successful  is  a 
tribute  to  the  thoroughness  of  their  workmanship  hereto- 
fore, of  which  they  have  every  reason  to  be  proud.  The 
vessel  is  to  be  of  the  same  class  as  the  Yoshino,  of  the 
Japanese  navy,  is  to  have  an  extreme  length  of  405  feet, 
and  396  feet  on  the  load  water-line.  The  armament  is  to 
consist  of  two  8-inch,  45-calibre  quick-firing  guns,  twelve 
12-centimeter  guns,  twelve  12-pound  guns,  and  six  47- 
millimeter  quick-firing  guns.  There  are  to  be  five  torpedo- 
launching  tubes  also.  The  required  speed  is  20  }i  knots, 
and  ihis  the  builders  hope  to  exceed. 


A  reader  of  the  Argonaut  writes  asking  an  explanation  of 
Why  the  why  il  is  tnat  a  deficit  °(  nearly  $33,000,- 

Government  ooo  occurs   in  the  first  four  months  of  the 

Runs  Behind.  current  fiscal  year,  as  shown  by  the  monthly 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  dated  Novem- 
ber 2,  1896.  Further,  why  the  receipts  were  over  $8,000,- 
000  less  and  the  expenditures  over  $8,000,000  more  than 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

We  have  frequently  explained  this  matter  in  these  col- 
umns, but  will  do  so  again.  The  greater  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  government  is  derived  from  customs  dues,  and  the 
volume  of  the  receipts  from  this  source  is  regulated  by  the 
rates  of  duties.  The  Democratic  tarifflaw  reduced  the  rates 
of  duties,  and  under  it  the  receipts  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  government.  In  October, 
1895,  the  receipts  from  customs  dues  alone  amounted  to 
$!3j773i°55  ;  in  October  of  this  year  they  were  $11,105,- 
493,  a  falling  off  of  $2,667,562.  During  the  four  months 
ending  with  October,  1 895,  the  receipts  from  this  source  were 
$58,243,053  ;  for  the  corresponding  period  of  this  year  they 
were  $47,966,434,  showing  a  deficit  from  this  source  alone 
of  $10,276,619.  For  the  corresponding  period  of  Harri- 
son's administration,  they  were  $69,053,326,  showing  a  fall- 
ing off  in  four  years  of  Democratic  administration  of  $21,- 
086,892,  or  at  the  rate  of  $84,347,568.  Or,  to  express  it  in 
another  way,  the  receipts  from  customs  dues  have  fallen  off 
nearly  one-third  as  a  result  of  the  Democratic  maladminis- 
tration of  the  government  and  the  Democratic  tariff  policy. 
This  is  a  growing  country.  With  increasing  population  and 
increasing  wealth,  such  a  showing  of  the  national  finances 
can  result  only  from  maladministration  and  incompetence. 

As  to  the  expenditures,  the  items  of  expense  are  not 
segregated,  and  therefore  it  is  as  yet  impossible  to  determine 
where  the  increased  disbursements  have  gone.  But  a  com- 
parison of  the  total  disbursements  indicates  extravagance, 
for  the  expense  of  collecting  money  should  bear  some  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  collected,  while  under  this  administra- 
tion the  expenses  have  increased  while  the  receipts  have  de- 
creased. The  expenses  for  October,  1892,  under  a  Repub- 
lican administration,  amounted  to  $31,178,962  ;  for  Octo- 
ber, 1895,  under  a  Democratic  administration,  they  were 
$34.5°3i425  ;  for  October,  1 896-,  still  under  a  Democratic 
administration,  $33,978,277.  Taking  the  four  months  end- 
ing with  October,  the  total  expenses  were  $127,145,615 
in  1892,  $129,960,153  in  1895,  and  $138,347,956  in  1896. 
The  Democratic  administration  has  stopped  paying  the 
national  debt,  which  was  steadily  reduced  under  Repub- 
lican administrations,  has  borrowed  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
of  dollars  in  two  years,  and  is  now  running  behind  at  the 
rate  of  a  hundred  million  dollars  a  year,  as  is  shown  by 
the  preceding  Treasury  statement,  taken  from  the  books 
of  the  Democratic  Treasury  officials. 


The  high  court  at  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  the  Transvaal 
Republic,  has  declared  void  the  MacArthur-Forest  patents 
for  the  cyanide  process  for  the  recovery  of  gold.  This  de- 
cision was  given  in  a  suit  brought  by  the  combined  gold- 
mine owners  of  Johannesburg  and  Transvaal. 


November  16,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


MARION    CRAWFORD'S    LATEST. 

"Taquisara,"  a  Tale  of  Intrigue,  Crime,  and  Love — Pen-Portraits 

of  Italian  Society  Showing  that  the  Spirit  of  the 

Borgias  is  not  Dead. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  has  added  one  more  to  the  long 
series  of  Italian  novels  he  has  written.  "Taquisara,"  a  tale 
whose  scene  is  laid  in  Naples,  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
parts,  the  first  volume  being  given  up  to  a  story  of  crime 
and  attempted  poisoning,  the  second  volume  to  the  love- 
romance  of  the  book.  The  heroine  is  Veronica  Serra,  a 
personage  of  great  importance  in  the  Naples  world,  related 
to  many  royal  families,  a  grandee  of  Spain  and  a  princess 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  the  possessor  of  vast 
wealth.  In  spite  of  her  rank  and  possessions,  we  find  her 
at  the  beginning  of  the  tale  living  the  quiet  life  of  a  young  un- 
married Italian  girl.  Her  home  is  in  the  Palazzo  Macomer, 
in  the  household  of  Gregorio  Macomer,  her  guardiaD, 
and  his  wife  Matilde,  the  aunt  of  the  young  girl.  At  the 
time  the  story  opens,  Gregorio  Macomer  is  awaiting  with 
gnawing  anxiety  the  day  when  he  must  render  an  account 
of  his  stewardship  of  Veronica's  fortune.  During  the  years 
of  her  minority,  he  has  squandered  much  of  her  money 
in  financial  speculations  and  peculations  of  various  kinds, 
and  he  knows  that  discovery  means  ruin  for  him,  with  a 
possibility  of  prosecution  and  penal  servitude  in  prospect. 
Veronica  has  already  been  the  object  of  many  matrimonial 
plans  among  the  Neapolitan  nobility,  but  she  knows  nothing 
of  this,  for  her  aunt  has  kept  from  her  knowledge  every 
offer  of  marriage  that  has  been  made.  Now  Matilde,  as 
deeply  involved  as  her  husband,  has  a  plan  which  she  means 
shall  bring  them  safety.  She  intends  that  Veronica  shall 
marry  Bosio  Macomer,  a  younger  brother  of  her  husband 
and  her  own  lover,  for  Matilde  is  still  a  beautiful  woman  in 
spite  of  her  forty  years.  Bosio  is  also  an  inmate  of  the 
palace,  and  between  him  and  Veronica  a  sincere  friendship 
exists  without  any  thought  of  love.  He  is  weak  in  charac- 
ter, but  he  has  some  honorable  instincts,  and  he  turns  with 
horror  from  Matilde's  suggestions.  She  reveals  to  him 
the  straits  she  is  in  : 

"  We  are  ruined,  Bosio.  This  house  is  mortgaged,  and  the  mort- 
gage expires  on  the  first  of  January,  in  three  weeks.  We  have  noth- 
ing left — nothing  but  the  hope  of  Veronica's  charity— or  the  hope 
that  you  will  marry  her  and  save  us  from  starvation  and  disgrace. 
I  got  her  to  sign  the  will.     There  was " 

The  countess  checked  herself  and  stopped  short,  turning  an  emerald 
ring  which  she  wore.     She  was  pale. 

"  There  was  what  ?  "  asked  Bosio,  in  an  unsteady  tone. 

"  There  was  just  the  bare  possibility  that  she  might  die  before 
January,"  said  Matilde,  almost  in  a  whisper.  "People  die  young 
sometimes,  you  know — very  young.  It  pleases  Providence  to  do 
strange  things.  Of  course  it  would  be  most  dreadful  if  she  were  to 
die,  would  it  not  ?  It  would  be  lonely  in  the  house  without  her.  It 
seems  to  me  that  I  should  see  her  at  night  in  the  dark  corners  when 
I  should  be  alone.     Ugh  I  " 

Matilde  Macomer  shivered  suddenly,  and  then  stared  at  Bosio 
with  frightened  eyes.     He  glanced  at  her  nervously. 

"  I  am  afraid  of  you,"  he  said. 

"  Of  me  ?  "  Her  presence  of  mind  returned.  "  What  an  idea  1 
Just  because  I  suggested  that  poor  little  Veronica  might  catch  a  cold 
or  a  fever  in  this  horrible  weather  and  might  die  of  the  one  or  the 
other  ?  And  just  because  I  am  fond  of  her,  and  said  that  I  should 
be  afraid  of  seeing  her  in  the  dark  1  Heaven  give  her  a  hundred 
years  of  life  !     Why  should  we  talk  of  such  sad  things  ?  " 

"  It  is  certainly  not  I  who  wish  to  talk  of  them,  or  think  of  them," 
answered  Bosio,  thoughtfully,  and  turning  once  more  to  the  fire  ; 
"you  are  overwrought,  Matilde — you  are  unhappy,  afraid  of  the 
future  —  what  shall  I  say?  Sometimes  you  speak  in  a  strange 
way." 

"  Is  it  any  wonder  ?  The  case  is  desperate,  and  I  am  desperate, 
too " 

"  Do  not  say  it " 

"Then  say  that  you  will  marry  Veronica,  and  save  us  all,  and 
bring  peace  into  the  house — for  my  sake,  Bosio — for  me  1 " 

She  leaned  forward,  and  her  hands  met  upon  her  knee  in  some- 
thing like  a  gesture  of  supplication  while  she  sought  his  eyes. 

"For  your  sake,"  repeated  Bosio,  dreamily.  "For  your  sake? 
But  you  ask  the  impossible,  Matilde.  Besides,  she  would  not  marry 
me.  She  would  laugh  at  the  idea.  And  then — for  you  and  me— it  is 
horrible  1     You  have  no  right  to  ask  it." 

"  No  right  ?  Ah,  Bosio  !  Have  I  not  the  right  to  ask  anything  of 
you,  after  all  these  years  ?  " 

*'  Anything— but  not  that !  Your  niece— under  your  roof  1  No — 
no— no  !     I  can  not,  even  if  she  would  consent." 

"  Not  even  " — Matilde's  splendid  eyes,  so  cruelly  close  together, 
fastened  themselves  upon  the  weak  man's  face,  and  she  frowned 
— "  not  even  if  you  thought  it  would  be  much  better  for  her  ?  "  she 
asked,  very  slowly,  completing  the  sentence. 

"Just  God  I  "  he  exclaimed,  under  his  breath.  "  That  a  woman 
should  have  such  thoughts  1  "  Then  he  turned  upon  her  with  an  in- 
stinctive revival  of  manhood  and  honor.  "  You  shall  not  hurt  her  !  " 
he  cried,  as  fiercely  as  his  voice  could  speak.  "  You  shall  not  hurt  a 
hair  of  her  head,  not  even  to  save  yourself  I  I  will  warn  her— I  will 
have  her  protected— I  will  tell  everything  1  " 

But  Bosio  is  not  strong  enough  to  hold  out  against  Matilde. 
He  fears  for  Veronica's  life  if  he  does  not  marry  her,  and 
he  can  not  bring  himself  to  betray  the  woman  he  still  loves. 
When  Matilde  bears  a  proposition  of  marriage  from  him  to 
Veronica,  the  young  girl  consents,  for  she  loves  no  other 
man,  and  she  likes  and  admires  him  sufficiently  to  choose 
him  for  her  husband.  They  have  an  interview,  in  which 
Bosio  professes  a  love  he  does  not  feel,  and  when  he  leaves 
her,  Matilde,  already  jealous  of  a  rival  she  has  herself 
brought  forward,  strives  to  strengthen  her  hold  on  him 
through  his  love  for  her.  Driven  to  despair  by  the  horrors 
of  the  situation,  the  wretched  man  takes  his  own  life  : 

He  walked  quickly  when  he  had  shut  the  door  behind  him,  and 
his  face  was  livid.  The  depth  below  the  depths  had  been  too  deep. 
He  had  but  one  thought  as  he  went  through  the  rooms,  and  the 
antechamber,  and  hall,  and  out  upon  the  cold  staircase,  and  up  to 
his  own  room  behind  him.  There  was  no  stopping  then,  either,  be- 
tween the  door  and  the  table,  between  key  and  lock,  and  hand  and 
weapon.  . 

Before  the  woman's  kiss  had  been  upon  his  lips  two  minutes, 
Bosio  Macomer  lay  dead,  alone,  under  the  green-shaded  lamp  in  his 
own  remote  room. 

Bosio  does  not  die  without  first  confiding  his  troubles  to 
another.  Don  Teodoro,  an  old  priest  and  his  former  tutor, 
knows  the  whole  story,  and  after  Bosio's  death  he  resolves 
to  warn  Veronica  of  her  periL  He  is  himself  in  the  young 
girl's  service,  for  he  is  chaplain  at  Muro,  a  castle  in  the 
country  which  is  one  of  her  possessions.  She  accords  him 
the  interview  he  seeks,  and  he  tells  her  all  he  knows  : 


"  Princess "  he  began,  and  paused,  choosing  his  words. 

"Do  not  call  me  that,"  she  said,  "Nobody  does.  Call  me 
Donna  Veronica." 

"lam  old-fashioned,"  he  answered.  "  You  are  my  princess  and 
feudal  liege  lady.  Never  mind.  It  would  be  better  for  you  if  you 
were  in  your  own  castle  of  Muro,  with  your  own  people  about  you, 
though  it  is  a  gloomy  place  and  the  scenery  is  sad.  You  would  be 
safe  there." 

"You  speak  as  though  we  lived  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  said  the 
young  girl,  with  a  faint  smile. 

"We  live  in  the  Dark  Ages.  You  are  not  safe  here.  Do  you 
know  why  my  dear  friend  Bosio  killed  himself  last  night  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  accident  I  It  must  have  been  an  accident  1 "  Veronica's 
face  was  very  sorrowful  again. 

"  I  wish  it  had  been,"  said  Don  Teodoro.  "  They  will  say  so,  in 
charity,  in  order  to  give  him  Christian  burial.  But  it  was  not  an  acci- 
dent, princess.  My  friend  told  me  all  the  truth,  the  day  before  yes- 
terday. It  is  very  terrible.  He  killed  himself  in  order  not  to  be 
bound  to  marry  you." 

The  round,  silver-rimmed  spectacles  turned  slowly  to  her  face. 

"  In  order  not  to  marry  me  !  You  must  be  mad,  Don  Teodoro  ! 
Or  you  do  not  know  the  truth — that  is  it !  You  do  not  know  the 
truth.  It  was  only  last  night  that  he  asked  me  to  marry  him — that  is 
— it  has  been  my  aunt  who  had  asked  me,  and  I  gave  him  the  an- 
swer." 

"  You  consented  ?  " 

"  Yes.     I  consented " 

"  That  is  why  he  killed  himself,"  said  the  priest,  sadly.  "  I  knew 
he  would,  if  it  came  to  that.     It  is  a  terrible  story." 

He  goes  on  to  describe  the  inroads  made  upon  her  fortune 
by  her  guardians  and  the  nature  of  her  peril.  But  Veronica 
listens  with  incredulity,  his  story  sounding  monstrous  in  her 
ears  : 

"  You  believe  it,  I  am  sure,"  said  Veronica.  "  But  I  can  not.  The 
most  I  can  believe  is  that  poor  Bosto  was  already  mad  when  he  told 
you  this.  It  must  be  true.  Even  supposing  that  my  uncle  were  the 
man  you  think,  and  had  ruined  himself  in  speculations,  and  had 
taken  money  of  mine  without  my  knowledge,  would  it  not  be  far 
more  natural  that  he  and  my  aunt  should  come  to  me  and  confess 
everything,  and  beg  me  to  forgive  and  help  them  for  the  sake  of  their 
good  name  ?    Of  course  it  would.     You  can  not  deny  that," 

"It  is  what  I  told  Bosio,"  answered  Don  Teodoro,  shaking  his 
head  ;  "  but  he  answered  that  they  feared  you,  and  that  your  death 
would  be  a  safer  way,  because  you  might  not  be  so  kind.  You  might 
go  to  the  cardinal  and  lay  the  case  before  him,  and  they  would  be 
lost." 

"I  might.  I  probably  should."  Veronica  paused.  "That  is 
true,"  she  continued,  "  but  whatever  I  did,  I  could  not  allow  the 
matter  to  come  to  a  prosecution — for  the  sake  of  my  own  name,  if 
not  for  theirs.  But  I  do  not  believe  it — I  do  not  believe  it — indeed,  I 
do  not  believe  it  at  all.  Poor  Bosio  was  not  in  his  right  mind.  That 
is  why  he  killed  himself.  He  was  mad,  even  when  he  talked  with 
you  the  day  before  yesterday — it  is  the  only  possible  explanation." 

"Nevertheless,  something  must  be  done,"  said  Don  Teodoro. 
"  Your  safety  must  be  thought  of  first,  princess." 

"I  feel  perfectly  safe  here,"  answered  Veronica.  "All  this  is 
madness.  The  countess  is  my  father's  sister.  I  admit  that  I  have 
not  always  liked  her,  but  she  has  always  been  kind.  You  really  can 
not  expect  me  to  believe  that  she  and  my  uncle  would  plot  against 
my  life — especially  now,  in  this  terrible  trouble  and  sorrow  I  I  have 
listened  to  you,  Don  Teodoro,  and  I  am  sure  that  you  wish  me  well, 
but  I  never  can  believe  that  you  are  right.  Really — with  all  respect 
to  you — I  must  say  it.     It  is  wildly  absurd  1  " 

Though  Veronica  refuses  to  believe,  her  maid  Elettra,  to 
whom  the  priest  has  also  dropped  a  warning,  is  of  a  differ- 
ent mind.  She  sleeps  at  her  mistress's  door,  watches  the 
preparation  of  her  food,  and  guards  her  at  every  turn.  In 
spite  of  her  precautions,  Matilde  is  now  so  bent  on  com- 
passing the  death  of  the  young  girl  that  she  comes  near  to 
accomplishing  it.  Her  plan  is  to  give  Veronica  enough 
arsenic  to  kill  her,  at  the  same  time  taking  a  smaller  dose 
herself,  and  administering  one  to  Gregorio  which  shall  pro- 
duce the  symptoms  of  poisoning  without  having  a  fatal 
effect.  In  this  way  she  hopes  to  avert  suspicion  from  her- 
self and  her  husband,  and  cast  it  on  Elettra,  in  whose  room 
she  plans  to  leave  a  package  of  arsenic.  She  prepares  three 
doses  of  poison,  the  largest  one  for  her  intended  victim,  and 
carries  them  in  her  handkerchief  to  Veronica's  room,  where 
she  and  her  husband  come  to  take  afternoon  tea.  In  pursu- 
ance of  her  plan,  Matilde  offers  to  make  the  tea,  and  seiz- 
ing an  opportunity  while  Veronica  bends  to  give  the  cat  a 
saucer  of  cream,  she  distributes  the  three  lumps  of  poison 
into  the  three  cups  before  her.  When  Veronica  raises  her 
head,  Matilde  holds  out  the  cup  to  her  : 

Veronica  thanked  her,  drew  a  little  nearer  to  the  table,  held  her 
cup  on  her  knee,  and  took  a  thin  slice  of  bread  and  butter,  which  she 
proceeded  to  eat,  stirring  the  tea  slowly  with  her  left  hand. 

Matilde  meanwhile  filled  the  other  two  cups,  and  handed  one  to 
her  husband,  who  took  it  in  silence,  unsuspectingly. 

"  I  can  never  understand  why  the  tea  we  make  here  is  better  than 
mine,"  she  said,  smiling.  "  It  is  the  same  tea,  of  course.  But  it 
certainly  is  better  in  your  room." 

"  Is  it  ?  "  asked  Veronica,  carelessly,  and  looking  down  at  the  cup 
she  held  on  her  knee,  while  she  slowly  stirred  the  contents. 

As  though  to  verify  Matilde's  assertion,  she  bent  a  little,  raised  the 
cup,  and  tasted  the  liquid.  It  was  still  too  hot  to  drink,  and  she 
stirred  it  again  on  her  knee.  She  noticed  that  although  it  had  been 
sweet  enough  to  her  taste,  there  was  a  lump  of  sugar,  not  yet  dis- 
solved, still  in  the  cup  ;  she  never  took  but  one  piece,  and  her  aunt 
had  evidently  put  in  two. 

Still  holding  the  cup  on  her  knee,  where  Matilde  could  not  possi- 
bly see  it,  she  quietly  fished  the  superfluous  piece  of  sugar  out  with 
her  teaspoon,  and  bending  down  again  she  deposited  it  in  the  saucer 
from  which  the  cat  was  lapping  the  last  drops  of  cream.  She  noticed 
that  it  was  only  dissolved  at  the  corners,  but  she  had  observed  before 
that  one  sometimes  finds  a  lump  of  sugar  which  remains  hard  a  long 
time.     The  cat  would  eat  it,  for  it  liked  sugar,  as  some  cats  do. 

Then  she  filled  the  cat's  saucer  again.  By  that  time  what  she  had 
was  cooler,  and  she  drank  some  of  it. 

"  It  is  certainly  very  good  tea,"  she  said,  thoughtfully.  "  I  think 
you  probably  make  it  better  than  I  do." 

Neither  Gregorio  nor  his  wife  had  seen  what  Veronica  had  done. 
They  were  staring  hard  at  each  other,  and  for  the  second  time  Matilde 
felt  that  her  brow  was  moist. 

Veronica's  unsuspecting  action  in  removing  the  lump  of 
poison  saved  her  life.  Hard  upon  the  tea-drinking  followed 
the  death  of  the  cat,  the  discovery  of  the  poison  in  Elettra's 
room,  and  the  seizure  of  Veronica,  Gregorio,  and  Matilde 
with  symptoms  of  arsenic  poisoning.  Coupling  these  facts 
with  the  story  told  her  by  Don  Teodoro,  Veronica  now  be- 
came convinced  of  its  truth,  and  prepared  to  leave  her 
aunt's  house  as  soon  as  she  was  able,  taking  Elettra  with 
her.  Before  going  she  sought  the  countess,  whom  she 
found  still  prostrate : 

She  raised  her  head  slowly  and  wearily  as  the  young  girl  entered, 
and  then  started  visibly,  as  she  recognized  her. 

"  It  is  I,"  said  Veronica,  when  she  had  closed  the  door. 

She  came  and  stood  beside  the  couch  on  which  her  aunt  lay,  and 
she  looked  down  at  the  reclining  woman.  Matilde's  listless  hands 
suddenly  clasped  each  other. 

"  Yes,"  she  answered,  with  an  effort.  "  Are  you  going  out  ?  Are 
you  well  enough  to  go  out?"  she  asked,  adding  the  last  question 
quickly 


"  I  should  go  if  I  were  more  ill  than  I  have  been,"  Veronica  re- 
plied.    "  I  am  not  coming  back."  » 

"Not  coming  back?"  Surprise  brought  energy  into  Matilde's 
voice. 

"No.  I  am  not  coming  back.  Do  not  be  astonished.  I  under- 
stand what  has  happened,  and  I  am  going  to  a  safer  place." 

"What?  How?  I  do  not  understand."  Matilde  spoke  rapidly 
and  unsteadily.  "You  must  stay  here — Gregorio  is  going  to  send 
for  the  chief  of  police — there  will  be  an  inquiry,  and  you  must 
answer  questions — we  suspect  one  of  the  servants,  who  has  a  grudge 
against  your  uncle,  and  who  has  tried  to  murder  us  all  in  revenge " 

"  Yes,"  said  Veronica,  calmly.  "  It  was  well  arranged,  I  am  sure. 
If  I  had  not  found  the  rat-poison  under  the  chest  of  drawers  in 
Elettra's  room,  you  might  have  thrown  suspicion  upon  her,  because 
her  husband  was  murdered  at  Muro.  If  I  had  not  found  my  tea  too 
sweet,  I  should  not  have  taken  out  the  second  piece  and  given  it  to 
the  cat.  The  taste  I  had  of  it  almost  killed  me — you  have  explained 
the  rest  to  me  now.     But  I  knew  all  that  I  needed  to  know." 

Matilde  put  her  feet  to  the  ground  and  slowly  rose  to  her  feet  while 
Veronica  was  speaking.  Then  she  laid  her  two  hands  upon  the  girl's 
shoulders  and  stared  into  her  face. 

"  Do  you  dare  to  accuse  me  of  trying  to  poison  you  ?  "  she  asked, 
in  a  low,  fierce  voice. 

"  Take  your  hands  from  me  !  "  cried  Veronica,  thrusting  her  back. 
"  Call  your  husband.     I  will  accuse  you  both — you  and  him." 

Before  them  both  Veronica  proclaims  her  knowledge  of. 
their  guilt,  gained  through  the  story  told  her  by  the  old 
priest : 

They  were  all  standing.  Gregorio  steadied  himself  by  the  head  of 
the  couch,  and  was  as  erect  as  ever. 

"  I  will  tell  you  something  which  you  do  not  know,"  said  Veronica, 
fixing  her  eyes  on  him.  "  Before  Bosio  died  he  told  the  whole  truth 
to  Don  Teodoro  Maresca,  his  friend.  And  the  day  after  his  death, 
Don  Teodoro  came  and  told  it  all  to  me." 

"  Bosio  !  "exclaimed  Gregorio,  his  knees  shaking.  "  Bosio  told " 

"  What  did  Bosio  tell  ?  "  asked  Matilde,  interrupting  her  husband 
in  a  loud  voice  to  cover  any  mistake  he  might  be  about  to  make. 

But  Veronica  had  seen  Macomer's  face  and  had  heard  bis  tone  of 
dread.     Whatever  doubts  she  still  bad.  disappeared  for  the  last  time. 

"  He  told  his  friend  the  whole  truth  about  your  management  of 
my  fortune,"  she  answered  steadily.  "He  told  how  you  had  lost 
your  own  in  speculation,  and  had  taken  everything  of  mine  upon 
which  you  could  lay  bands — all  my  income  and  much  more,  so  long 
as  you  were  still  my  guardian — you  and  Lamberto  Squarci,  helping 
each  other.  And  I  understand  now  why  you  would  not  give  me  that 
money  the  other  day.  You  had  not  got  it  to  give  me.  My  aunt 
must  have  borrowed  it.  And  Bosio  told  Don  Teodoro  that  unlesshe 
was  married  to  me,  you  meant  to  kill  me,  because  I  had  signed  a 
will  leaving  you  everything.  There  was  nothing  that  Bosio  did  not 
tell,  and  Don,  Teodoro  repeated  every  word  of  it  to  me.  I  thought 
him  mad,  but  now  I  know  that  he  was  not.  I  have  been  saved  by  a 
miracle,  but  you  shall  not  try  to  murder  me  again — so  I  am  going 
away." 

The  end  of  the  tale  finds  Gregorio  in  a  mad-house  and 
Matilde  living  alone  in  the  Palazzo  Macomer,  which  is  left 
in  her  possession  through  her  niece's  clemency.  Veronica 
herself  goes  to  her  country-place  at  Muro,  where  she  again 
finds  herself  the  centre  of  a  dramatic  situation,  this  time 
one  of  love  and  faithful  friendship  instead  of  crime.  She  is 
loved  by  two  men,  Gianluca  della  Spina,  a  Neapolitan  of 
high  rank,  and  Taquisara,  a  Sicilian  baron.  By  a  peculiar 
tangle  of  circumstances,  it  comes  about  that  she  believes 
she  is  the  wife  of  one  of  them,  the  other  thinks  she  is  mar- 
ried to  him,  while  in  reality  she  is  still  unwed.  How  all  this 
happens  and  how  the  story  ends,  the  reader  must  find  out 
for  himself. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York ;  price, 
$2.00. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 
The  McKinley  Tariff  in  England. 

1003  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco. 

November  12.  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  notice  a  long  article  in  the  Saturday  Re- 
view (London)  of  October  24th  headed  "Decline  of  the  Tin- Plate 
Industry,"  which  forcibly  recalls  the  Democratic  claim  in  the  Presi- 
dential campaign  of  1892  that  the  tax,  or  McKinley  tariff,  on  tin- 
plate  was  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  trust  for  the  benefit  of  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  and  raising  the  price — or,  as  the  cry  at  the 
time  was,  "taxing  the  poor  man's  dinner-pail"  —  which  ma- 
terially helped  to  elect  Mr.  Cleveland.  The  Saturday  Review 
says  :  "  During  the  last  five  year's  there  has  been  a  very  marked 
decrease  in  our  exports  of  tin-plate.  ...  In  1891  the  quan- 
tity shipped"  (principally  to  the  United  States}  "was  448,379 
tons,  of  the  value  of  .£7,166,655,"  or  nearly  $36,000,000  This  amount 
has  been  steadily  declining,  and  the  Review  says  that  "  the  current 
year's  shipments  threaten  to  be  thelowest  on  record."  The  article 
goes  on  to  say  that  this  result  has  been  caused  by  the  McKinley 
tariff,  and  further,  that  what  tin-plate  England  exports  now,  she  gels  a 
lower  price  for  than  when  she  had  the  monopoly  of  the  business  ; 
furthermore,  that  the  Americans  have  made  improvements  in  the 
dipping  of  the  black  plates,  they  doing  it  by  machinery,  while  the 
Englishmen  do  it  by  hand. 

After  saying  that  the  Wilson  bill  helped  them  slightly,  it  finally 
sums  up  the  whole  question  as  follows  :  "  It  is  not  clear  from  what 
quarter  compensation  for  the  failure  of  the  transatlantic  demand  is 
to  be  obtained,  and  therefore  it  appears  to  us  that  before  long  there 
must  be  a  readjustment  of  productivity  in  South  Wales  in  order  that 
the  output  may  be  brought  more  on  a  level  with  the  demand.  This 
will  mean  the  closing  of  more  than  one-half  of  the  works  and  mills 
that  are  now  struggling  for  a  living  and  the  dispersal  of  more  than 
one-half  of  the  work-people." 

Just  as  Major  McKinley  claimed  at  the  time,  we  are  making  nearly 
all  our  tin-plate,  keeping  $40,000,000  or  $50,000,000  in  the  country, 
giving  work  to  several  thousands  of  our  own  citizens,  and  making 
better  and  cheaper  tin-plate  than  when  we  imported  it  all  from  Eng- 
land. Will  any  Democrat  please  tell  me  why  we  should  send  this 
money  abroad  to  keep  English  laborers  employed  while  our  own  peo- 
ple are  asking  for  work  ?  How  about  the  ' '  poor  man's  dinner-pail  " 
now  ?  As  James  G.  Blaine  said,  "  our  own  market  is  the  best  mar- 
ket," and  why  we  should  throw  it  open  to  the  world,  run  behind  in 
our  income,  and  borrow  English  money  to  run  our  government,  is,  as 
Lord  Dundreary  would  say,  "one  of  the  things  no  fellow  can  find 
out."    Three  cheers  for  McKinley  !  Respectfully, 

C.  T.  Deane,  M.  D. 
^  %  ^ 

To  the  European  mind  the  American  bill-poster  is  a  won- 
der and  an  object  to  be  studied.  Several  years  ago,  when  a 
big  American  show  went  to  London,  the  people  went  wild 
over  their  work.  They  .blocked  the  streets  while  the  knights 
of  the  brush  slopped  paste  over  everything,  and  cheered 
wildly  when  the  billers  covered  an  immense  fence  in  a  few 
moments.  The  Londoners  had  never  seen  any  such  work 
before,  and  when  the  bill-posters  left,  they  entertained  a 
rather  exalted  idea  of  the  enterprise  and  hustling  ability  of 
the  Yankees. 

Dr.  Burton  Ward,  according  to  the  Medical  Age t  declares 
that  there  "is  one  infallible  symptom  indicating  whether  one 
is  sane  or  not.     Let  a  person  speak  ever  so  rationr "     rtnd 
act  ever  so  sedately,  if  his  or  her  thumbs  remain 
there  is  no  doubt  of  insanity.     Lunatics  seldom 
of  their  thumbs  when  writing,  drawing,  or  saluting 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Reply  to  Nordau. 

A  book  that  a  great  many  persons  will  read  with 
interest  is  "Genius  and  Degeneration,"  by  Dr. 
William  Hirsch.  Though  it  was  begun  some  1irae 
before  Dr.  Mas  Nordau's  book  on  the  same  sub- 
ject surprised  the  world,  Dr.  Hirsch  has  expanded 
it  to  reply  to  the  former's  assertions  ;  and,  though 
it  was  first  written  for  the  German  public  and  so 
treats  at  greater  length  of  Germany's  intellectual 
heroes  than  would  an  English  work,  it  is  a  power- 
ful refutation  of  some  of  Nordau's  most  audacious 
inferences. 

After  an  introduction,  in  which  the  ground  to  be 
covered  is  opened  up,  the  author  defines  "The 
Limits  of  Insanity,"  "  The  Psychology  of  Genius," 
"  Genius  and  Insanity,"  and  "  Degeneration."  His 
next  chapter  is  on  the  "  Influence  of  Education  on 
Genius,"  and  after  it  he  discusses  "Secular  Hys- 
teria "  and  "  Art  and  Insanity."  Perhaps  the  most 
vital  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  on  "  Richard 
Wagner  and  Psychopathology,"  for  in  it  Dr.  Hirsch 
replies  directly  to  some  of  Dr.  Nordau's  statements 
regarding  the  great  German  composer. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $3.50. 

A  Book  About  Birds. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott's  new  book,  "  Bird-Land 
Echoes,"  has  just  been  issued,  with  illustrations  by 
William  Everett  Cram.  The  author  is  primarily 
a  lover  of  nature  and  writes  of  his  feathered  friends 
from  his  own  observation  in  field  and  forest,  but 
his  book  has  also  scientific  value.  It  is  arranged 
on  a  literally  natural  plan,  setting  forth  the  daily 
experience  of  those  who  live  in  the  country  and 
grouping  the  birds  according  as  their  habitat  is  the 
mill-pond,  the  lowlands,  the  fields,  the  woods,  or 
even  the  dusty  highways.  Notable  chapters  are 
those  on  "  Professional  and  Amateur,"  in  which 
are  discussed  the  curious  and  misleading  popular 
names  of  common  birds,  and  "  A  Few  Feathered 
Fiends." 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $2  00. 

Borne  Thoughts  on  Immigration. 

Immigration  may  be  considered  either  from  the 
political  standpoint,  from  the  economic  or  material, 
or  from  the  purely  social.  From  the  last  point  of 
view  the  question  is,  what  has  been  the  influence 
of  the  influx  of  foreigners  upon  the  character  of 
the  nation  ?  and  it  is  to  this  problem  that  John 
Chetwood,  Jr  ,  addresses  himself  in  "  Immigration 
Fallacies."  The  five  chapters  in  which  this  discus- 
sion is  contained  are  brief,  for  the  book  makes  no 
claim  to  exhaustive  treatment,  but  they  contain 
food  for  thought.  The  evils  of  allowing  foreigners 
to  come  indiscriminately  to  this  country  and  to 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  social  organization  are 
concisely  and  forcibly  pointed  out.  The  failure  of 
all  attempts  at  restriction — which  have  continued 
for  half  a  century,  for  it  is  no  new  question — is 
rightly  attributed  to  the  reluctance  of  politicians  to 
deal  adequately  with  the  question,  when,  by  doing 
so,  they  will  alienate  any  considerable  body  of 
voters.  The  question  is  considered  in  connection 
with  Mormonism,  the  labor  troubles,  and  the  poor- 
houses,  hospitals,  and  jails.  The  discussion  of  the 
Mafia  troubles  at  New  Orleans  presents  a  new 
point  of  view,  and  one  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

Published  by  the  Arena  Publishing  Company, 
Boston  ;  price,  25  cents. 


A  Posthumous  Book  by  Bill  Nye. 
The  last  book  written  by  the  late  humorist,  E.  W. 
Nye,  is  "  Bill  Nye's  History  of  England,"  which, 
publication  in  a  syndicate  of  newspapers  having 
been  completed,  is  now  issued  in  book-form.  It  is 
in  the  author's  later  vein,  and  will  be  found  not 
only  amusing,  but  instructive,  for  the  leading  events, 
successions,  dates,  and  so  on  are  correct,  and, 
though  the  facts  are  "  embellished  "  by  the  humor- 
ist's whimsical  fancy,  underneath  all  is  a  shrewd 
knowledge  of  human  nature  that  unmasks  motives 
and  reveals  the  true  inwardness  of  men  and  events. 
The  illustrations  are  by  W.  M.  Goodes  and  A.  M. 

Richards. 
Published  by  the  J.    B.    Lippincott   Company, 

Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 


"Dodo"  Benson's  New  Novel. 
In  "  Limitations,"  E.  F.  Benson  strives  to  write 
in  a  more  serious  tone  than  he  has  hitherto 
affected.  The  hero  is  a  young  sculptor  of  wealth, 
whose  enthusiasm  for  his  art  and  determination  to 
aim  only  at  a  lofty  ideal  suffer  a  check  when  re- 
verses come  and  he  has  to  depend  for  a  livelihood 
on  the  sale  of  his  works.  Rather  than  endure 
poverty,  he  is  obliged  to  yield  to  the  popular  de- 
mand for  work  below  his  standard  of  art.  In  this 
way  he  acquires  fame  of  a  certain  kind,  and  he 
makes  an  excellent  income,  but  his  enthusiasm  is 
gone,  and  he  learns  to  acquiesce  in  his  limitations. 
Quite  unlike  the  "Dodo"  style  of  heroine  is  the 
tutor's  young  wife.  She  is  a  girl  of  deeply  re- 
ligious feelings,  and  she  succeeds  in  inculcating  her 
ausband  with  a  faith  almost  as  fervid  as  her  own. 
:.  Benson  wishes  to  write  earnestly  and  to  exalt 
igion  and  lofty  aims,  but  his  inveterate  flippancy 


of  tone  is  not  to  be  shaken  off,  and  the  book  is  not 
quite  what  he  means  it  to  be. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  publishing  house  of  Harper  &  Brothers  has 
been  changed  into  a  stock  company,  with  a  capital 
of  two  millions  of  dollars.  All  the  stock  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  Harper  family.  The  officers  of  the 
new  corporation  have  not  been  elected  as  yet,  but 
it  is  more  than  likely  that  J.  Henry  Harper,  of  the 
third  generation,  will  be  the  president.  The  style 
of  the  original  firm,  which  was  founded  in  1817, 
was  J.  &  J.  Harper,  but  when,  in  1833.  two  more 
brothers  were  admitted,  it  was  changed  to  Harper 
&  Brothers,  and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  and  will 
contiuue  to  be. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  an  elab- 
orately illustrated  work  entitled  "  Driving  for 
Pleasure  ;  or,  The  Harness  Stable  and  its  Ap- 
pointments," by  Francis  T.  Underhill,  a  judge  at  the 
New  York  and  other  horse  shows  for  many  years. 

Marie  Corelli's  novel,  "  The  Murder  of  Delicia," 
which  the  Lippincotts  published  not  long  ago,  is 
now  in  its  thirteenth  thousand.  The  same  firm  has 
more  recently  issued  "Jane,"  by  the  same  author, 
in  the  Lotos  Library. 

"  The  Story  of  the  Mine  "  is  the  title  of  an  im- 
portant new  book,  by  Charles  Howard  Shinn, 
which  will  be  published  immediately  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.  in  the  Story  of  the  West  Series,  edited 
by  Ripley  Hitchcock.  The  prospector  and  the 
miner  are  clearly  outlined  in  the  course  of  the 
romantic  story  of  the. great  Comstock  Lode.  From 
the  prospector,  the  story  is  told  through  develop- 
ment and  deep-mining  to  the  last  of  the  stock- 
gambling. 

Mr.  Howells  has  written  a  novelette,  "  A  Pair  of 
Patient  Lovers,"  for  Harper 's  Magazine ;  a  novel, 
"  Ragged  Lady,"  for  Harper's  Bazar ;  and  his  per- 
sonal recollections  of  Dr.  Holmes,  for  the  Decem- 
ber number  of  the  magazine. 

Messrs.  Keppler  &  Schwarzmann,  of  Puck,  have 
settled  one  thousand  dollars  a  year  on  the  widow 
of  the  late  H.  C.  Bunner,  on  condition  that  she 
surrender  her  right  and  title  to  the  one  share  in 
Puck  she  owns.  In  addition  to  his  salary,  Mr. 
Bunner  had  a  percentage  on  all  sales  of  Puck 
over  fifty  thousand  a  week. 

"Master  Ardick,  Buccaneer"  is  the  title  of  a 
strong  historical  novel  by  a  new  American  writer, 
F.J.  Costello,  which  is  to  be  published  immedi- 
ately by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Harper's  Weekly  dated  November  7th  contains 
the  first  chapters  of  a  new,  short  serial  of  Scotch 
life,  entitled  "  Lady  Love,"  by  S.  R.  Crockett,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Gray  Man  "  and  "  The  Raiders." 

Uniform  with  Morris's  Half -Hour  Series  are 
"  Half-Hours  of  Travel  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
containing  descriptive  extracts  from  many  books  of 
travel  in  America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
selected  by  Charles  Morris.  The  Lippincotts  pub- 
lish it  in  four  volumes. 

The  completion  of  Herbert  Spencer's  system  of 
philosophy  is  announced  by  his  publishers,  Messrs. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  division  of  the  "  Synthetic 
Philosophy  "  was  to  be  treated  in  two  volumes,  but 
in  their  preparation  the  amount  of  mailer  grew  to 
such  proportions  that  a  third  volume  became  neces- 
sary. This  contains  Part  VI.,  Ecclesiastical  Insti- 
tutions ;  Part  VII.,  Professional  Institutions  ;  and 
Part  VIII.,  Industrial  Institutions.  It  completes 
the  great  philosophic  system  projected  by  the 
author  thirty-six  years  ago. 

Charles  Warren  Stoddard  contributes  a  brief 
paper  of  "Early  Recollections  of  Bret  Harte  "  to 
the  November  Atlantic,  He  has  nothing  new  to 
say,  but  the  article  will  doubtless  be  enjoyed  by 
ihose  who  are  not  already  familiar  with  the  facts  of 
Bret  Harte's  life  in  California. 

The  issue  of  Harper's  Bazar  for  November  7th 
contains  an  article  by  Annie  Nathan  Meyer,  en- 
titled "The  New  Home  for  Barnard  College," 
with  a  picture  of  the  building  and  diagrams  of 
some  of  the  principal  halls.  There  is  also  an 
article  descriptive  of  Mount  Holyo"ke,  with  an  illus- 
tration of  the  hall  soon  to  be  erected  at  South 
Hadley  by  the  New  York  alumnee  of  the  college. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford,  whose  novel,  "The  Hon- 
orable Peter  Sterling,"  has  been  much  admired, 
has  just  published  through  the  Lippincotts  "  The 
True  George  Washington,"  a  study  of  the  human 
side  of  the  great  American. 

"The  Way  of  Marriage"  is  the  title  of  Miss 
Violet  Hunt's  latest  effusion. 

We  are  told  by  her  American  publishers,  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  that  Mme.  Sarah  Grand's  new 
novel  is  not  in  the  vein  of  "Tom  Jones,"  as  has 
been  said,  but  really  more  like  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward's  novels  in  plan  and  purpose. 

In  the  November  number  of  Harper's  Magazine 
is  begun  a  series  of  papers  on  "  The  White  Man's 
Africa,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow,  who  was  sent  by  the 
magazine  to  South  Africa.  The  first  paper  deals 
with  Jameson's  raid  ;  that  to  be  printed  in  the 
December  number  will  be  on  President  Kiiiger. 


KIPLING-S    NEW    POEMS. 


Rudyard  Kipling's  new  volume  of  poems,  "  The 
Seven  Seas,"  will  be  issued  from  the  press  of  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  in  a  few  days.  It  contains  some 
new  verses  in  addition  to  those  that  have  appeared 
in  various  periodicals  recently.  From  the  advance 
sheets  we  make  a  few  extracts.  The  book  is  dedi- 
cated to  Bombay,  the  city  of  Kipling's  birth,  in 
these  lines : 

The  cities  are  full  of  pride, 

Challenging  each  to  each — 
This  from  her  mountain-side, 
That  from  her  burthened  beach. 

They  count  their  ships  full  tale — 

Their  corn  and  oil  and  wine, 
Derrick  and  loom  and  bale, 

And  rampart's  gun-flecked  line  ; 
City  by  city  they  hail : 
"  Hast  aught  to  match  with  mine  ?  " 

And  the  men  that  breed  from  them 

They  traffic  up  and  down, 
But  cling  to  their  cities'  hem 

As  a  child  to  its  mother's  gown. 

When  they  talk  with  the  stranger  bands, 

Dazed  and  newly  alone  ; 
When  they  walk  in  the  stranger  lands, 

By  roaring  streets  unknown  ; 
Blessing  her  where  she  stands 

For  strength  above  their  own. 

(On  high  to  hold  her  fame 

That  stands  all  fame  beyond, 
By  oath  to  back  the  same, 

Most  faithful- foolish- fond  ; 
Making  her  mere-breathed  name 

Their  bond  upon  their  bond.) 

So,  thank  I  God,  my  birth 

Fell  not  in  isles  aside — 
Waste  headlands  of  the  earth. 

Or  warring  tribes  untried — 
But  that  she  lent  me  worth 

And  gave  me  right  to  pride. 

Surely  in  toil  or  fray 

Under  an  alien  sky, 
Comfort  it  is  to  say  : 
'*  Of  no  mean  city  am  I." 

Here  ii  a  bit  of   "The   Last  Chanty,"  one    of 
Kipling's  most  swinging  ballads  : 
Thus  said  the  Lord  in  the  Vault  above  the  Cherubim, 
Calling  to  the  angels  and  the  souls  in  their  degree: 
"  Lo  !  Earth  has  passed  away 

On  the  smoke  of  Judgment  Day, 
That  Our  Word  may  be  established  shall  We  gather  up 
the  sea?" 

Loud  sang  the  souls  of  the  jolly,  jolly  mariners  : 
"  Plague  upon  the  hurricane  that  made  us  furl  and  flee  ! 
But  the  war  is  done  between  us, 
In  the  deep  the  Lord  hath  seen  us — 
Our  bones  we'll  leave   the   barracout',   and   God  may 
sink  the  sea  !" 

Then  said  the  soul  of  Judas  that  betrayed  Him: 
"  Lord,  hast  Thou  forgotten  Thy  covenant  with  me? 
How  once  a  year  I  go 
To  cool  me  on  the  floe. 
And  Ye  take  my  day  of  mercy  if  Ye  take  away  the 
sea  !  " 

Here  is  a  bit  from  the  remarkable  song  of  the 
banjo  : 

You  couldn't  pack  a  Broadwood  half  a  mile, 

You  mustn't  leave  a  fiddle  in  the  damp  ; 
You  couldn't  raft  an  organ  up  the  Nile, 

And  play  it  in  an  Equatorial  swamp. 
I  travel  with  the  cooking-pots  and  pails, 

I'm  sandwiched  'tween  the  coffee  and  the  pork  ; 
And  when  the  dusty  column  checks  and  tails 

You  should  hear  me  spur  the  rear-guard  to  a  walk  ! 

With  my  "  Pilly-willy-winky-winky  popp  !  " 
(O,  it's  any  tune  that  comes  into  my  head  !) 

So  I  keep  'em  moving  forward  till  they  drop  ; 
So  I  play  'em  up  to  water  and  to  bed. 

In  the  silence  of  the  camp  before  the  fight, 

When   it's   good   to   make  your   will   and   say   your 
prayer, 
Yo.u  can  hear  my  strumpty-tumpty  overnight 

Explaining  ten  to  one  was  alway  fair. 
I'm  the  prophet  of  the  Utterly  Absurd, 

Of  the  Patently  Impossible  and  Vain — 
And  when  the  Thing  that  Couldn't  has  occurred, 

Give  me  time  to  change  my  leg  and  go  again. 

There  are  more  barrack-room  ballads  in  the  vol- 
ume, introduced  by  the  following  : 

When  'Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre, 

He'd  'eard  men  sing  by  land  and  sea  ; 
An'  what  he  thought  'e  might  require, 
'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  me  ! 

The  market  girls  an'  fishermen, 

The  shepherds  an'  the  sailors,  too, 
They  'eard  old  songs  turn  up  again, 
.  But  kep'  it  quiet — same  as  you  ! 

They  knew  'e  stole  ;  *e  knew  they  knowed. 

They  didn't  tell,  nor  make  a  fuss, 
But  winked  at  'Omer  down  the  road, 

And  'e  winked  back — the  same  as  us  ! 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  the  "  Envoi " 
which  ends  the  volume  : 
When  Earth's  last  picture  is  painted,  and  the  tubes  are 

twisted  and  dried, 
When  the  oldest  colors  have  faded,  and  the  youngest 

critic  has  died, 
We  shall  rest,  and,  faith,  we  shall  need  it — lie  down  for 

an  xon  or  two, 
Till  the  Master  of  All   Good  Workmen  shall  set  us  to 

work  anew  ! 

And  those  that  were  good  shall  be  happy  ;  they  shall  sit 

in  a  golden  chair  ; 
They  shall  splash  at  a  ten-league  canvas  with  brushes  of 

comets*  hair  ; 
They   shall   find   real   saints  to  draw  from — Magdalene, 

Peter,  and  Paul ; 
They  shall  work  for  an  age  at  a  sitting  and  never  be  tired 

at  all! 

And  only  the  Master  shall  praise  us,  and  only  the  Master 

shall  blame ; 
And  no  one  shall  work  for  money,  and  no  one  shall  work 

for  fame ; 
But  each  for  the  joy  of  the  working,  and  each,  in  his 

separate  star, 
Shall  draw  the  Thing  as  he  sees  it  for  the  God  of  Things 

as  They  Are  1 
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STEPHEN  CRANE'S   NEW  BOOK. 

The  Little  Regiment, 

And  Other  Episodes  of  the  American  Civil 
War.  By  Stephen  Crane  author  of 
"Maggie,"  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage," 
etc.  12010.  Cloth,  uniform  with  "  The 
Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  $1.00. 

In  these  studies  of  the  theme  which  he  treated 
with  such  power  in  "  The  Red  Badge  of  Courage  " 
Mr,  Crane  shows  a  gain  in  strength  and  in  com- 
mand of  his  material  which  indicatrs  for  the  com- 
panion volume  of  "  The  Red  Badge  "  an  equal  if 
not  a  greater  success.  This  book  completes  the 
story  of  "  The  Red  Badge's  "  hero. 

The  Story  of  the  Mine. 

As  Illustrated  by  the  Great  Comstock  Lode  of 
Nevada.  By  Charles  Howard  Shinn. 
A  new  volume  in  the  Story  of  the  West 
Series,  edited  by  Ripley  Hitchcock.  Il- 
lustrated.   121110.    Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  figures  of  the  prospector  and  the  miner  are 
clearly  outlined  in  the  course  of  the  romantic  story 
of  that  natural  treasure  house  which  more  than  any 
other  embodies  the  romance,  the  vicissitudes,  the 
triumphs,  the  excitement,  and  the  science  of  mining 
life — the  Great  Comstock  Lode.  From  the  pros- 
pector, through  development  and  deep-mining,  to 
the  last  of  the  stock  gambling,  the  story  is  told  in 
a  way  that  presents  a  singularly  vivid  and  engross- 
ing picture  of  a  life  which  has  played  so  large  a 
part  in  the  development  of  the  remoter  West. 

The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the 
English  Nation. 

With  Special  Reference  to  Epochs  and  Crises. 
A  History  of  and  for  the  People.  By  W. 
H.  S.  Aubrey,  LL.  D.  In  three  volumes. 
12010.    Cloth,  $4.50. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  exhibit  the  development 
of  the  English  people,  with  the  varying  phases  of 
their  daily  life,  the  formation  of  the  national  char- 
acter, the  continuity  and  application  of  great  prin- 
ciples, and  the  growth  of  constitutional  liberties. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  great  crises  and  epochs 
such  as  Saxon  influences,  the  spread  of  literature, 
the  making  of  modern  England,  the  rise  of  the 
middle  and  trading  classes,  the  treatment  of  crime 
and  pauperism,  etc.,  while  industrial,  commercial, 
and  domestic  matters  are  adequately  described. 

Master  Ardick,  Buccaneer. 

By  F.  H.  Costello.    No.  204,  Town  and  Country  • 
Library.       i2mo.      Paper,    50    cents  ;    cloth, 

$1.00. 

This  picturesque  historical  romance,  with  its 
wealth  of  adventures  on  sea  and  land,  introduces  us 
among  others  to  the  redoubtable  Henry  Morgan, 
whom  the  reader  accompanies  in  his  daring  journey 
across  the  Isthmus  and  in  the  sacking  of  Panama. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Barrie's  "  Sentimental  Tommy." 
The  chronicles  of  Thrums  are  still  continued  in 
J.  M.  Barrie's  new  story,  "Sentimental  Tommy." 
Tommy  first  comes  into  view  as  a  little  boy  of  five 
on  a  dirty  London  stair.  Even  at  that  age  and  in 
that  environment  he  boasts  of  the  glories  of 
Thrums,  gathered  from  his  mother's  tales  of  her 
girlhood's  home  ;  and  when  the  mother  dies  and  he 
and  his  little  sister  Elspeth  are  taken  to  Thrums  and 
brought  up  by  their  mother's  old  sweetheart  who 
has  remained  a  bachelor  for  her  sake,  Tommy  at 
once  plunges  so  deep  into  the  affairs  of  the  town 
that  the  tale  of  his  boyhood  takes  in  a  good  deal  of 
Ihe  history  of  the  Thrums  people.  It  is  a  book 
about  children  and  grown  people,  too,  for  Tommy 
associates  with  both.  His  imagination  easily  set 
on  fire  and  his  sympathetic  interest  in  all  the  con- 
cerns of  his  neighbors  earn  him  his  sobriquet.  If 
Tommy  is  sentimental,  so  is  bis  biographer.  The 
book  is  full  of  the  sentimentality  that  the  world  loves, 
dashed  alternately  with  fun  and  pathos,  romantic 
in  its  imaginings,  but  with  homely  touches  to 
make  it  real.  Tommy,  however,  is  not  all  senti- 
mental, for  his  pranks  drive  the  schoolmaster  to 
despair.  "  I  would  give  a  pound  note  to  know 
what  you'll  be  ten  years  from  now,"  says  that 
worthy,  with  darkest  forebodings.  The  reader  is 
more  enlightened,  and  though  we  do  not  follow 
Tommy  out  of  his  boyhood,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  his  town  will  be  proud  of  him  in  the 
future  as  a  literary  light  of  his  day. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  Mystical  Romance. 

In  leaving  the  remote  past  and  the  legends  of 
eld,  Fiona  Macleod  steps  down  a  little  from  her 
high  place.  She  is  a  poetess  who  discards  rhymes 
and  metre,  but  a  poetess,  none  the  less,  and 
"  Green  Fires,"  her  latest  book,  is  too  like  a  mod- 
ern love  romance  to  represent  her  at  her  best. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Brittany,  chang- 
ing at  times  to  the  Hebrides.  It  is  in  a  mystical  strain, 
and  tells  of  two  sisters  who  both  love  their  cousin. 
Ynys  and  Annaik  are  tbe  same  visionary,  shadowy 
creatures  as  the  women  who  love  with  such  fervor 
in  the  old  Celtic  tales.  They  belong  to  a  past 
made  up  of  tradition  and  superstition,  and  the 
imagination  refuses  to  realize  them  as  belonging  to 
these  latter  days,  even  in  secluded  Brittany.  The 
book  is  a  poet's  novel,  deeply  imaginative,  marked 
by  passages  of  passion  and  fire,  but  unsatisfying 
as  a  whole. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Rider  Haggard  Once  More. 

H.  Rider  Haggard  is  still  hard  at  work  weaving 
tales  of  marvelous  adventure  in  the  heart  of  Africa. 
"  The  Wizard,"  bis  latest  romance,  has  an  English 
missionary  for  the  central  figure.  He  seeks  to  con- 
vert a  tribe  who  style  themselves  the  "  Children  of 
Fire,"  and  who  worship  the  lightning.  They  are 
willing  to  accept  the  gospels,  but  only  with  a  literal 
interpretation.  He  goes  among  them  knowing  that 
he  must  work  miracles  to  gain  their  faith  or  accept 
death  at  their  hands.  On  this  theme  a  romance  is 
built  up  abounding  in  perils  and  incredible  deeds 
of  daring.  Among  the  Sons  of  Fire  a  plot  is  going 
forward  to  depose  the  king,  and  tbe  missionary 
finds  himself  involved  in  the  turmoil,  while  the 
miraculous  power  he  owes  to  his  faith  is  opposed 
by  the  potent  spells  of  the  wizard  of  the  tribe.  To 
lend  further  variety,  a  drama  of  love  and  jealousy, 
with  a  dusky  woman  for  the  heroine,  has  a  part  in 
this  tale  of  mystery,  magic,  and  miracles. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


Elaborately  Made  Books. 

The  Roycroft  Printing  Shop,  which  has  become 
noted  for  the  unique  style  it  employs  in  printing 
and  binding,  has  enhanced  its  reputation  in  its 
two  recent  publications,  "The  Journal  of  Kohe- 
leth  "  and  "  A  Preachment  on  Going  to  Church.'' 
The  former  volume  is  a  reprint  of  the  Book  of 
Ecclesiastes — the  last  reflections  of  an  old  man  who 
has  drunk  deep  of  life  and  is  about  to  leave  it.  In 
his  prefatory  essay,  Elbert  Hubbard  has  contrib- 
uted a  study  of  the  Book  which  is  a  valuable  addi- 
tion to  the  historic  literature  on  the  subject.  The 
book  is  printed  in  antique  type  on  heavy  paper, 
each  page  having  a  red  border  in  mediaeval  fashion. 
A  limited  edition  of  seven  hundred  copies  only  is 
issued. 

The  smaller  "  Preachment  on  Going  to  Church," 
a  whimsical  essay  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  the 
English  critic  and  playwright,  is  bound  similarly 
in  boards,  with  gray,  felt  -  like  paper  covering, 
white  linen  back,  and  gray,  rough  fly  leaves.  It  is 
simply  printed  upon  heavy  uncut  leaves. 

Published  by  the  Roycroft  Printing  Shop,  East 

Aurora,  N.  Y. 

♦■ 

American  Folk-Lore. 
In  the  two  volumes  of ' '  Myths  and  Legends  of  Our 
Own  Land,"  the  author,  Charles  M.  Skinner,  has 
successfully  refuted  the  statement  that  America  is 
not  old  enough  to  have  a  legendary  era.  The 
fairy-tales  of  the  Hudson  and  its  hills,  of  Man- 
hattan Island  and  the  Delaware  River,  the  number- 
less  mysterious  and  awful  stories  of  the   Puritan 


lands,  shadowy  whispers  from  Southern  firesides, 
ghostly  tales  of  the  Lakes,  the  Rockies,  and  the 
Pacific  shores,  furnish  hundreds  of  droll,  romantic, 
and  weird  subjects  for  a  legendary  lore.  The 
gnomes  of  the  Catskills,  the  exploits  of  the  devil, 
Indian  mythology,  the  buccaneers,  trappers'  tales 
and  the  superstitions  of  the  voyageurs,  even  the 
thrilling  experience  of  the  simple  Californians 
with  Governor  Salvatierra's  evil  eye,  are  carefully 
detailed. 

Published   by  the  J.   B.    Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $3.00. 


"American  Literature"  Extraordinary. 
Leonard  Lemmon  has  produced  in  collaboration 
with  Julian  Hawthorne  an  "  American  Literature," 
which  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  by  the 
Flushing  High  School.  A  correspondent  of  the 
Sun  objected  to  tbe  book  as  unsuited  for  school 
use,  Mr.  Lemmon  replied,  and  the  Sun  rejoined, 
condemning  the  book  in  no  measured  terms.  Mr. 
Dana's  paper  describes  it  as  "  narrow,  provincial, 
unscholarly,  and  distorted."  It  quotes  from  the 
"  Preface  "  this  remarkable  information  for  Ameri- 
can youth  : 

"American  literature  has  of  late  been  receiving  con- 
siderable attention." 

Here  are  some  of  the  book's  criticisms  and  char- 
acterizations of  prorninent  Americans  : 

*'  Garrison  was  a  characteristic  product  of  New  Eng- 
land, in  respect  of  indomitable  energy,  courage,  and  per- 
sistence, but  he  differed  from  the  early  Puritans  in  the 
radicalism  and  eccentricity  of  many  of  his  views." 

"  Patriot  he  [Wendell  Phillips]  can  not  be  termed,  and, 
ardently  though  he  professed  to  love  reform,  he  probably 
loved  speaking  on  it  even  better." 

"Abraham  Lincoln,  the  war  President,  admired  and 
respected  by  both  friends  and  foes,  who,  though  anything 
but  a  literary  man,  was  among  America's  history- 
makers." 

"Jefferson  Davis,  President  of  tbe  Confederacy,  a 
trenchant  controversialist,  a  man  of  culture  and  scholar- 
ship, an  eloquent  speaker,  and  good  writer.  .  .  .  The 
book  [history  of  the  secession  Confederacy]  is  written 
with  candor  and  reasonable  impartiality,  .  .  .  and  the 
reader  is  made  to  recognize  the  personal  integrity  and 
devotion  of  the  Southern  leaders,  and  the  heroism  of  her 
people." 

"Though  aware,  as  her  book  ['  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin*] 
shows,  that  the  great,  patriarchal  slave-holders  were 
often  as  humane  in  their  treatment  of  their  property  as 
circumstances  permitted,  yet  the  evil  of  the  traffic  in 
human  beings  rankled  in  her  [Mrs.  Stowe's]  memory,  and 
became  blacker  and  more  portentous  the  longer  she 
mused  over  it." 

"  He  [Emerson]  never  showed  marked  intellectual 
powers.  .  .  .  He  had  no  rationative  faculty.  .  .  .  He 
ignored  the  finality  of  individual  boundary  lines." 

"  His  nature  [Lowell's]  has  a  vein  of  coarseness,  which 
appears  occasionally  in  his  writings,  but  which,  or- 
dinarily, only  serves  to  give  character  and  flavor  to  his 
culture." 

"  Uneducated,  narrow,  and  prejudiced,  his  [Whittier's] 
headlong  zeal  was  in  harmony  with  those  fiery  tunes 
when  men  wished  to  act  rather  than  to  reflect.  To  Whit- 
tier  the  Southern  slave-holders  were  opponents  of  civil- 
ization." 

The  Sun  would  seem  to  have  little  difficuly  in 
sustaining  its  charges  against  the  text-book.  Mr. 
Lemmon,  by  the  way,  hails  from  Texas. 

New  Publications. 
"  Phillipa"  is  the  title  of  a  new  illustrated  novel 
by  Mrs.  Molesworth.     Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  illustrated  edition  of  "Captain  Chap  ; 
or,  The  Rolling  Stones,"  a  tale  of  adventure  for 
boys  which  Frank  R.  Stockton  wrote  fourteen 
years  ago,  has  been  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50. 

President  Andrew  D.  White's  pamphlet  on  "  Fiat 
Money  Inflation  in  France  "  has  been  issued,  to- 
gether with  an  extract  from  Macaulay  showing  the 
results  of  tampering  with  the  currency  in  England, 
in  paper  covers  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"  Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail,"  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  collection  of  his  faithful  descriptions  of 
the  life  in  the  cattle  country,  has  been  printed  in  a 
new  and  popular  edition,  with  the  original  illustra- 
tions by  Frederic  Remington.  Published  by  the 
Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

Omar  Khayyam's  "  Rubaiyat,"  has  been  pub- 
lished in  a  cheap  edition,  fancifully  bound  in 
rough  paper  and  printed  in  very  clear  type  upon 
raggedly  cut  leaves.  The  text  is  as  rendered  into 
English  verse  by  Edward  Fitzgerald,  and  the  book 
contains  Fitzgerald's  original  notes.  Published  by 
the  Dodge  Book  and  Stationery  Company,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  "  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,"  by  James  Johonnot,  has 
been  issued  in  the  International  Education  Series. 
Though  it  is  nearly  twenty  years  since  the  book 
was  written,  it  is  still  abreast  with  modern  thought 
in  its  essential  principles,  and  no  teacher  can  read 
it  without  profit.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  The  Idol-Maker,"  by  Adeline  Sergeant,  belongs 
to  the  same  category  as  hundreds  of  English  novels. 
The  style  is  smooth  and  graceful,  the  group  of 
people  gathered  together  sufficiently  interesting, 
the  atmosphere  of  life  in  an  English  country-house 
is  pleasantly  conveyed.  Much  padding  gives  the 
book  length,  and  there  is  a  tinge  of  melodrama  to 
the  plot.  A  feature  of  the  tale  is  the  secret  pursuit 
of  one  of  the  characters.  Ostensibly  he  is  a  manu- 
facturer  of  pottery,  but  in  reality  his  works  are 


given  up  to  the  making  of  idols  for  the  heathens. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

A  story  for  young  girls  which  seeks  to  blend 
amusement  and  instruction  is  "  Witch  Winnie  in 
Holland,"  by  Elizabeth  W.  Champney.  The  ex- 
periences of  a  group  of  art-students  serve  as  frame- 
work for  much  information  concerning  the  painters 
of  Holland,  past  and  present.  Some  history  is 
woven  in,  too,  and  the  whole  is  threaded  with  a 
little  love-tale.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  new  addition  to  the  International  Education 
Series  is  the  first  volume  of  "  Tbe  Intellectual  and 
Moral  Development  of  the  Child,"  translated  from 
the  French  of  Gabriel  Compayre  by  Mary  E.  Wil- 
son. It  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  infant  psychology, 
and  brings  together  in  compact  form  many  facts 
drawn  from  observation  of  infant  children,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  throwing  further  light  on  the 
early  education  of  the  child.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Arthur  Paterson,  in  "  For  Freedom's  Sake," 
goes  back  to  the  border  warfare  in  Kansas  which 
antedated  the  Civil  War  by  some  few  years.  John 
Brown  appears  in  tbe  story,  drawn  as  a  fanatic, 
mistaken  but  noble-minded,  and  the  stirring  scenes 
of  that  exciting  time  are  vividly  rendered.  A 
shade  of  bitter  partisanship,  out  of  place  in  these 
days  when  slavery  is  a  by-gone  issue,  and  a  liking 
for  sensational  effects  mar  the  book  in  some  de- 
gree. Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  very  Frankenstein  in  her  unmanageableness  is 
John  Kendrick  Bangs's  "  Rebellious  Heroine." 
Her  proper  place  is  in  a  certain  book  in  course  of 
writing  by  Stuart  Harley,  Mr.  Bangs's  hero,  and  a 
novelist  of  the  advanced  realistic  school.  Presum- 
ably because  she  is  real  enough  to  have  a  will  of 
her  own,  for  she  will  not  stay  where  she  belongs, 
but  pops  perpetually  from  Mr.  Harley's  book  to 
Mr.  Bangs's  and  back  again  in  an  inexplicable 
fashion  which  is  only  moderately  amusing  in  the 
beginning,  and  which  becomes  tiresome  before  the 
book  comes  to  an  end.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers.  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  What  is  Electricity  ?  "  by  Professor  John  Trow- 
bridge, of  Harvard  University,  is  the  latest  issue  in 
the  International  Scientific  Series.  The  book  is  a 
popular  exposition  of  the  present  views  of  scientific 
men  in  regard  to  the  question  propounded  in  its 
title  ;  its  scope  may  be  inferred  from  a  glance  at 
the  chapter-headings,  among  which  one  notes 
"The  Standpoint  of  Physicists,"  "Measurements 
in  Electricity,"  "  Magnetism,"  "The  Electric  Cur- 
rent," "  Sources  of  Electric  Power,"  "  Electric 
Waves,"  "  The  Electro-Magnetic  Theory  of  Light 
and  the  Ether,"  "  Tbe  X-Rays,"  and  "  The  Sun." 
The  book  is  illustrated  and  indexed.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

In  "  A  Court  Intrigue,"  by  Basil  Thompson,  an 
Englishman  on  a  bicycling  tour  through  Brittany 
stumbles  upon  the  exiled  King  of  Ethuria,  holding 
his  court  in  a  remote  French  chateau.  His  pretty 
daughter,  the  Princess  Sunia,  shares  his  banish- 
ment, and  a  number  of  court  ladies  and  gentlemen 
surround  him,  keeping  up  the  forms  of  court  life 
and  displaying  a  remarkable  inaptitude  for  the  vari- 
ous menial  positions  they  are  obliged  to  fill  for  lack 
of  other  service.  The  Englishman  finds  himself 
detained  against  his  will  in  this  strange  retreat,  and 
he  makes  some  startling  discoveries.  It  would  be 
a  pity  to  reveal  them,  however,  for  that  would  be 
to  rob  an  amusing  little  book  of  all  its  interest. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00. 
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J,  B.  Lippincott  Company 

HAVE    JUST  PUBLISHED 

THE  TRUE  GEORGE  WASH- 
INGTON. 

By  PAUL    LEICESTER   FORD,  author  of  "The 

Honorable   Peter   Stirling."   etc.      With   twenty-four 

full-page  illustrations.     Crown  3vo.     Cloth,  $2.00, 

The   present   book    has    been   prepared    to    show    the 

human  side  of  the  great  American — his  family  life  and 

his   love   affairs,    what   he  ate   and  wore,  who   were  his 

lriends  and  enemies,  his  amusements  and   his   illnesses, 

and   much   else  of    a  personal   nature.      In    this  it  is  a 

radical  departure  from  all  previous  biographies,  and  will 

include  much  new  material  never  yet  printed,  as  well  as 

many  interesting  illustrations. 

MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS  OF 
OUR  OWN  LAND. 

By  CHARLES  M.  SKINNER.  Illustrated  with 
photogravures .  Two  volumes  in  box.  izmo.  Pol- 
ished buckram,  gilt  top,  deckle  edges,  $3.00  ;  half  calf 
or  half  morocco,  $6.00. 

The  bibliography  of  American  legends  is  slight,  and 
these  tales  have  been  gathered  from  sources  the  most 
diverse — records,  histories,  newspapers,  magazines,  oral 
narrative— in  every  case  reconstructed.  The  pursuit  of 
them  has  been  so  long  that  a  claim  may  be  set  forth  for 
some  measure  of  completeness. 

HAIiF-HOTJRS   OF  TRAVEL  AT 
HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

America,  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  Selected  and 
arranged  by  CHARLES  MORRIS.  Uniform 
with  Morris's  Half-Hour  Series.  Four  volumes.  Illus- 
trated. Crown  8vo.  Cloth,  gilt  top,  $6.00;  half  calf, 
$10.00;  three-quarters  calf,  $13.00. 
The  widely  varying  diversity  is  what  interests  us  in  the 

works  of  travelers,  and  in   the  present  volumes  has  been 

gathered   a   series   of  descriptive  passages   covering   all 

regions  of  the  several  continents. 

Historical  Tales.    Two  new  volumes  in  this  series. 

GREECE.    ROME. 

By     CHARLES    MORRIS.       Illustrated.      izmo. 

Cloth,  per  volume,  $1.25. 
Previously  issued:  America,  England,  France,  Germany. 

Each  volume  contains  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  stories, 
containing  well-authenticated  incidents,  passages  of  his- 
tory, or  personal  adventure  in  the  different  countries 
named.  The  stories  are  told  in  excellent  style,  the  truth 
of_  history  is  carefully  preserved,  and  each  volume  is  ad- 
mirably illustrated.  The  volumes  are  issued  in  uniform 
style. 

UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 

A  New  Illustrated  Edition. 
By  "OUIDA."    A  New  Edition.     With  eight  full- 
page  illustrations  specially  drawn  by  G.  Montbard. 
Two  volumes.    Cloth,  $3.00  ;  half  morocco,  $6.00. 
To   meet   the   demand   of  many   admirers  of  Ouida's 
novels,  the  publishers  take  pleasure   in   announcing  an 
entirely   new   edition   printed   from   newly   set   type    on 
deckle-edge  paper.    The  illustrations  have  been  drawn 
specially  for  this  edition  by  G.  Montbard,  one  of  the 
best-known  modern  illustrators. 

JANE. 

By  MARIE  CORELLI.  In  t!u  Lotos  Library.  Il- 
lustrated. i6mo.  Polished  buckram,  gilt  top,  75  cents 
per  volume. 

RECENTLY  PUBLISHED. 

THE    MURDER    OF   DELICIA. 

13th  Thousand.     i2mo.     Buckram.  $1.25. 


Upon  receipt  of  a  card  mentioning  this  paper,  the  Pub- 
lis/ters  will  take  pleasure  in  mailing  a  new  illustrated 
catalogue  0/  A'mas  Books. 

J.  B.  LIPPDJCOTT  COMPANY. 

715-717  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 


PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S 

World  Famed 

ASSIMILATIVE  MEMORY  SYSTEM, 

Endorsed  by  Educators.  Scientific*  Profes- 
sional and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world- 
Abridged  from  six  books  to  one.  Handsomely 
bound,  with  portrait  and  autograph.  Price  $2.50 
American,  IO3.  6<1.  En^rli^h.  Prospectus  and  testimo- 
nials sent  FREE.  Address,  A.  Loisette.  237  Fifth 
Avel,  New  York,  or  200  Recent  St,  London,  Eng. 


New  825  Concert  Talking  Machine;  Concert- 
loud;  sings,  plays;  like  human  voices  and  original  in- 
struments.   Graphone  Co.,  1118  Olive,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Every Tbocly  wants  Swimierton's  Calendar. 
13  pages  of  clever  California  Bear  pictures. 


50  cents.     In  a  box. 
Send  it  East. 
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Books  that  are 
talked  about.! 

HAVEYOUREADTHEM? 


A    MATTER    OF 

TEMPERAMENT. 

By  E.  Irenreus  Stevenson. 

This  novel  illustrates  the  moral  instability  of 
the  artistic  temperament,  and  will  excite  wide 
discussion.  "  But  a  moment's  consideration  will 
render  it  plain  that  there  are  evils  to  guard 
against  even  in  so  noble  an  art  as  that  of  music." 
—Thomas  Jay  Hudson,  in  "  The  Lam  of  Psychic 
Phenomena." 

i2mo  ;  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 


A  DAUGHTER  OF 

THE  TENEMENTS. 

By  Edward  W.  Townsend 
(Author  of  the  "Chimmie  Fadden  "  sketches.) 
"  The  charm  of  this  book  is  in  its  graceful  style, 
its  epigrammatic  and  well  considered  comment,  its 
turns  of  wit  and  humor,  and  the  life  and  admirable 
coloring  of  its  many  pictures."—  The  Sun,  New 
York. 

i2mo  ;  paper,  with  40  full-page  illustrations,  50 
cents  ;  same,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  $1.25. 


LOU.  A  NOVEL 

WITHOUT  A  HEROINE. 

By  Baron  von  Roberts 
of    Berlin.      Henry    Gosse    says:     "Baron    von 
Roberts  is  one  of  the  most  active  and  most  popu- 
lar  novelists  of  Germany."     "  Lou  "  is  his   most 
ambitious  book. 

i2mo  ;  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 


MR.  WITT'S  WIDOW. 

By  Anthony  Hope 
(Author  of  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"). 
"This   novel  is  clever,  ingenious,  and  delight- 
fully entertaining." — Philadelphia  Telegraph, 

"  Keen,    sprightly,    and    delightfully    amusing. 
'Mr.  Witt's  Widow'   stands  supreme." — Chicago 
Inter-Ocean. 
i2mo  ;  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 


TALES  OF  SOLDIERS 

AND  CIVILIANS. 

By  Ambrose  Bierce. 
The  most  competent  critics  declare  it  a  greater 
book  than  "The  Red  Badge  of  Courage."     "An 
extraordinary  book." — The  Examiner,  San  Fran- 

CISCO. 

i2mo  ;  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 


SUNSET  PASS. 

By  Captain  Charles  King. 

A  realistic  military  novel,  illustrated.  i2mo  ; 
paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

"  A  stirring  tale  .  .  .  told  with  dramatic  energy, 
.  .  .  and  there  are  many  striking  full-page  illustra- 
tions."— The  Independent,  New  York. 


MR.  BAILEY  MARTIN. 

By  Percy  White 

(Author  of  "  Corruption.") 
"  An  audacious  book." — New  York  Times* 
"  It  is  infinitely  funny;  must  provoke  irresistible 
and  continued  laughter." — Boston  Beacon, 
i2mo  ;  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 


CHRISTIAN  VELLACOTT, 

THE  JOURNALIST  ; 

Or,  The  Slave  of  the  Lamp. 
By  Henry  Seton  Merriman. 
A  story  of  Jesuitism,  Royalism,  and  Republican- 
ism.    i2mo  ;  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

"...  As  a  story,  too,  it  is  very  ingeniously  and 
fascinatingly  told." — Chicago  Times. 


CHARLES  DICKENS' 

LITTLE  FOLKS. 

(Long  out  of  print.) 

A  series  of  most  popular  books  for  young  people. 
Now  ready,  in  6  vols.,  i2mo,  cloth  (in  neat  bos), 
$3.00. 

The  Contents  :  Boy  Joe ;  Sam  Weller ; 
Smike ;  Dame  Durden ;  Sissy  Jupe ;  Florence 
Dombey  ;  Little  Paul ;  Little  Nell ;  Dolly  Var- 
den  ;  Oliver  Twist  ;  The  Jew,  Fagin  ;  Tiny  Tim  ; 
Two  Daughters  ;  and  Child  Wife. 


V  For  sale  by  booksellers,  or  sent,   carriage  prepaid, 
on  receip*  i?f  price,  by  tJic  publisliers. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 
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New  Publications. 

"  Swept  Out  to  Sea,"  by  David  Ker,  is  a  tale  of 
adventure  among  the  Shetlands  and  the  West  In- 
dies. Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50, 

"A  Shadow  Show,"  by  Peter  S.  Newell,  the 
artist-author  of  several  unique  illustrated  works  for 
children,  is  a  match  in  point  of  novelty  with  his 
"  Topsy-Turvy "  books.  It  consists  of  colored 
drawings  which,  when  held  to  the  light,  fit  into  the 
design  on  the  back  of  the  page  and  produce  an 
entirely  different  picture.  Published  by  the  Cent- 
ury Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  collection  of  epigrammatic  sayings  by  E. 
Scott  O'Connor  is  entitled  "  Tracings,"  and  is 
issued  in  the  little  Thumb-Nail  Series.  The  book 
will  be  to  the  taste  of  those  who  love  a  thought 
tersely  expressed  in  compact  allegorical  form  or  in 
bright  and  pungent  aphorism.  Even  these  will 
not  read  the  book  continuously  but  will  linger 
rather  on  a  thought  here  and  there  whose  keenness 
is  matched  by  felicity  of  phrasing.  An  appreciative 
introduction  by  Agnes  Repplier,  containing  an 
analysis  of  this  sort  of  literature,  adds  complete- 
ness to  the  little  volume.  Published  by  the  Cent- 
ury Company,  New  York  ;  price,  Ji.oo. 

"  Lou,"  a  translation  from  the  German  of  Baron 
von  Roberts,  accompanied  by  an  introduction  from 
Edmund  Gosse,  begins  with  the  suicide  of  a  French 
marquis,  and  from  this  point  follows  the  life  of 
Lou,  a  young  Nubian  slave  brought  by  him  from 
Egypt.  The  Nubian  is  a  striking  study,  with  his 
confused  understanding  of  all  that  passes,  his  grief 
at  his  master's  death,  and  the  passionate  devotion 
he  feels  for  the  great  Danish  hound  Zeppa,  which 
impels  him  to  run  away  from  Paris  with  the  dog, 
for  fear  of  separation  from  his  only  friend.  The 
wandering  life  of  the  pair  and  their  experiences  in 
a  menagerie  take  up  the  greater  part  of  the  tale. 
Published  by  the  American  Publishers'  Corpora- 
tion, New  York  ;  price,  50  cents. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


An  Elaborate  Military  Drama. 

"  Hendrick  Hudson,  Jr.,"  as  it  is  being  presented 
this  week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  by  the  Corinne 
Extravaganza  Company,  is  a  much  more  satis- 
factory performance  than  when  it  was  last  given 
here.  The  costumes  and  scenery  have  been  re- 
furbished, but  the  most  notable  improvement  is  in 
the  company.  One  of  the  two  detectives  who  follow 
Kill  von  Kull  is  almost  grotesque  enough  to  have 
a  farce-comedy  written  around  himself  alone  ;  he 
is  a  bandy-legged  little  chap,  reminding  one  of  the 
farce- comedian  Canfield,  and  he  tumbles  about 
the  stage  in  a  truly  extraordinary  manner.  Joseph 
Cawthorn,  too,  is  a  great  improvement  on  his  pre- 
decessor as  Kill  von  Kull,  coming  out  as  a  most 
amusing  monologist  in  the  last  act.  The  final  per- 
formance will  be  given  to-morrow  (Sunday)  even- 
ing. 

Next  Monday  night  a  season  of  melodrama  will 
be  begun  at  the  Columbia  by  a  company  under  the 
management  of  William  A.  Brady,  and  comprising 
fifty  people.  It  is  headed  by  Joseph  Grismer  and 
Phcebe  Davies,  both  of  whom  are  widely  known 
and  well  liked  in  this  city.  The  first  week  will  be 
devoted  to  an  elaborate  production  of  "Human- 
ity," a  spectacular  melodrama  by  the  English  play- 
wright, Sutton  Vane.  The  action  takes  place  in 
England  and  South  Africa,  and  in  one  scene,  repre- 
senting a  battle  in  the  Transvaal,  a  mounted  com- 
bat takes  place  between  two  expert  swordsmen. 


Delia  Fox's  Last  Week. 

Two  comic  noblemen,  a  robust  young  lover, 
and  a  cheerful  and  ubiquitous  heroine  are  the  lead- 
ing features  of  "  Fleur  de  Lis,"  the  comic  opera 
which  Delia  Fox  is  to  give  during  her  second  and 
last  week  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  commencing 
next  Monday  night.  The  music  is  said  to  be  tune- 
ful and  merry,  and  in  Fleur  de  Lis,  Miss  Fox  has 
a  better  opportunity  to  display  her  talents  as  singer 
and  comedienne  than  in  any  rdle  she  has  yet  tried. 

Nat  Goodwin  is  to  follow  Miss  Fox.  He  will  be 
just  back  from  Australia,  and  will  remain  in  San 
Francisco  only  one  week.  During  the  first  five 
nights  he  will  present  his  new  play,  "  An  American 
Citizen."  It  is  from  the  pen  of  Madeline  Lucette 
Ryley,  who  wrote  "  Christopher  Jr."  On 
Saturday  night  he  will  give  the  only  performance 
of  "The  Rivals,"  he  playing  the  part  of  Bob 
Acres. 


A  Nihilist  Play. 

The  California  Theatre  re-opened  its  doors  last 
Monday  night  for  the  first  performance  in  this  city 
of  "Darkest  Russia,"  a  four-act  melodrama  by 
H.  Grattan  Donnelly.  It  is  the  kind  of  piece  Mr. 
Donnelly  turned  out  before  he  took  to  writing 
farce-comedy,  and  shows  that  he  has  the  familiar 
tricks  of  the  stagewright's  art  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

"  Darkest  Russia  "  is  full  of  nihilists,  ministers  of 
the  secret  police,  and  Siberian  exiles  ;  but  an  unex- 
pected element  is  introduced  in  the  person  of 
Colonel  Septimus  Cobb,  of  Kentucky,  whose 
American  assurance  and  love  of  liberty  make  him 
play  a  star  part  in  the  Czar's  domain.  The  gallery 
rises  to  his  remarks  every  time,  whether  he  is 
blarneying  a  beautiful    baroness    or    snubbing    a 


Russian  prince.  The  other  part  of  the  house 
centres  its  admiration  on  the  hero,  played  by 
Robert  T.  Haines,  who  is  a  forceful  and  manly 
young  actor,  with  something  reminiscent  of  Henry 
Miller  in  his  manner  and  appearance. 

"  Darkest  Russia"  will  be  continued  at  the  Cali- 
fornia throughout  the  coming  week.  Loie  Fuller 
will  follow  it  on  Monday,  November  23d,  appear- 
ing for  three  nights  only. 


Mesmerist  Kennedy's  Strange  Experiments. 

The  Bush  Street  Theatre,  so  long  unoccupied,  is 
nightly  the  scene  of  a  remarkable  entertainment 
given  by  Professor  T.  A.  Kennedy,  the  mesmerist. 
He  seems  to  be  able  to  exert  his  remarkable 
power  over  any  person  who  presents  himself  as  a 
subject  for  experiment,  and  the  remarkable  actions 
he  makes  volunteers  perform  not  only  mystify,  but 
greatly  amuse  the  spectators. 

Professor  Kennedy  has  arranged  an  unusual  ex- 
periment for  next  week,  in  addition  to  his  usual 
nightly  entertainment.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
feat  of  putting  a  subject  in  a  hypnotic  trance,  sus- 
pended in  mid-air,  and  keeping  him  under  the 
influence,  watched  day  and  night  by  a  specially 
appointed  committee,  for  a  week,  commencing  at 
eight-fifteen  to-morrow  (Sunday)  evening.  The 
medical  profession,  the  press,  and  the  public  are 
invited  to  inspect  the  proceedings  at  any  time,  day 
or  night ;  but  the  regular  entertainment,  in  which 
other  subjects  will  be  used,  will  take  place  only  at 
the  usual  times  for  evening  performances  and 
matine'es  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays. 


Revival  of  Comic  Opera  at  the  Tivoli. 

The  Tivoli's  new  plan  of  making  Sunday  night 
its  opening  night  for  the  week  will  doubtless  be 
found  a  profitable  one.  Last  Sunday  evening, 
when  the  comic-opera  season  began  with  a  revival 
of  "  The  Gypsy  Baron,"  was  a  most  auspicious  in- 
auguration of  the  custom,  for  the  house  was 
crowded  in  every  part. 

Strauss's  romantic  opera  has  been  very  prettily 
given,  with  Rhys  Thomas  in  the  title-rdle,  Ferris 
Hartman  as  the  pig-dealer,  Elvia  Crox  Seabrooke 
as  his  daughter,  Lilly  Post  as  the  gypsy  girl,  and 
the  other  parts  in  competent  hands.  It  will  be 
given  for  the  last  time  this  (Saturday)  evening. 
To-morrow  night  ' '  Donna  Juanita  "  will  be  revived 
for  a  week.    The  music  is  by  Suppe\  and  ranks 


with  "Boccaccio"  and  "Fatinitza"  among  his 
most  brilliant  compositions.  The  cast  will  include 
Elvia  Crox  Seabrooke  in  the  r61e  of  the  dashing 
cadet,  Rene"  Dufour  ;  Lilly  Post,  as  Patrita  ;  Carol 
Crouse,  who  will  make  her  first  appearance  in 
this  city  for  many  years,  as  Donna  Olympe  ; 
Bernice  Holmes  and  Anna  Schnabel  as  the  two 
students,  Marco  and  Leon  ;  Ferris  Hartman  as 
General  Douglas  ;  W.  H.  West  as  Don  Pomponio, 
the  alcalde  ;  John  J.  Raffael  as  the  conspiring 
notary,  Don  Biago  ;  Rhys  Thomas  as  the  adventur- 
ous young  officer,  Gaston  ;  and  W.  H.  Tooker  as 
Gil  Polo.  A  feature  of  the  performance  will  be  a 
mandolin  and  guitar  octet,  under  the  direction  of 
Signor  Lombardero. 
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A  series  of  articles 

BY 
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Gen'l  Horace  Porter  f 

Begins  in  the  November  number  of 

THE  CENTURY 

NO  man  knew  Gen.  Grant  more  intimately  than  his  aide  and  friend  Gen. 
Horace  Porter.  He  has  been  engaged  for  many  years  on  this  series  of  arti- 
cles giving  his  recollections  of  Grant  as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  and  containing  a 
series  of  striking  pictures  of  campaign  life  and  scenes  enlivened  with  anecdote  and 
flashes  of  characteristic  humor.    In  this  November  number  are  first  chapters  of 

A  Great  Novel  of  the  American  Revolution, 

"HUGH  WYNNE, 
FREE  QUAKER, 

Sometime  Brevet  Lieut-Colonel  on  the  Staff  of  his 
Excellency  General  'Washington." 

By  DR.  S.  WEIR  MITCHELL. 

Illustrated  by  HOWARD  PYJLE. 

'T'HIS  powerful  novel,  Dr.  Mitchell's  masterpiece,  is  a 
A  story  of  the  American  Revolution  and  of  Philadelphia 
society  from  J753  to  J783.  Washington,  Franklin,  Lafayette  and  other  famous 
men,  figure  in  it.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  readers  of  this  story  will  obtain  from  it 
a  clearer  idea  of  the  people  who  were  foremost  in  Revolutionary  days  and  of 
the  social  life  of  the  times  than  can  be  had  from  any  other  single  source.  It  is 
not  only  historically  accurate,  but  it  is  a  most  interesting  romance  of  love  and 
war.    The  hero  serves  on  Washington's  staff. 

The  November  Century 

now  ready,  contains  first  chapters  of  these  serials  and  of  Marion  Crawford's  new 
novel  "A  Rose  of  Yesterday, "  written  especially  for  The  Century.  New  features 
will  be  announced  from  time  to  time.  Do  not  miss  this  November  number, —  sold 
everywhere;  35  cents.  Yearly  subscriptions  (which  should  begin  with  this  issue), 
$4.00.    All  dealers  take  subscriptions,  or  remittance  may  be  made  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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It  was  some  eight  years  ago,  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House,  that  Delia  Fox  first  burst  upon  the  vision 
of  California.  No  memory  of  the  occasion  re- 
mains except  that  the  performance  was  bad  and 
the  weather  was  worse.  Some  minions  at  the  door 
took  your  umbrella,  and  then  made  you  pay  a 
quarter  to  get  it  back  again,  and  one  unlucky 
man  gave  them  his  umbrella  and  coat  with  his 
purse  in  the  pocket,  and  then  was  unable  to  regain 
possession  of  them  because  he  had  no  money 
wherewith  to  pay.  These  nightmare  recollections 
cast  their  shadow  over  the  brightness  of  Delia 
Fox's  first  appearance. 

The  memory  of  her  that  remains  is  of  a  small,  slim, 
and  piquant  creature,  with  a  face  of  a  gamine  pretti- 
ness  and  very  small  hands  and  feet.  She  sang  and 
she  wore  the  dress  of  a  jester,  and  she  ogled  with  her 
brown  eyes  a  good  deal  more  than  she  does  now. 
That  is  all  that  one  remembers.  The  terrors  of 
the  bad  weather,  and  the  quarters  for  umbrellas, 
and  the  man  who  couldn't  get  his  coat  because  bis 
purse  was  in  the  pocket,  cast  everything  else  in  the 
shade,  even  Delia,  who  has  since  become  a  star 
with  a  radiance  such  as  never  was  on  sea  or  land. 

In  the  eight  years'  interval  she  has  grown  a 
good  deal  stouter  and  her  voice  has  gone  down 
nearly  an  octave  lower.  It  is  the  fashion,  since 
May  Yohe  came  and  went,  like  a  beautiful  dream, 
for  comic-opera  stars  to  have  their  voices  down  in 
the  bass.  They  are  getting  lower  and  lower. 
When  little  Delia  Fox  opens  her  mouth,  notes 
come  out  that  sound  as  deep  and  hollow  as  those 
that  issue  from  the  jaws  of  Siegfried's  dragon  when 
Herr  Fischer  is  sitting  inside  its  head  singing  down 
a  tin  horn.  Miss  Fox  sings  in  tune  and  does  not 
flat,  which  she  ought  to  know  is  all  wrong  in  comic 
opera.  .To  make  a  true  success  of  this  gentle  art, 
there  should  be  no  voice,  no  ear,  and  no  sense  of 
time.  Given  these,  a  good  figure,  and  a  handsome 
face,  and  success  is  a  foregone  conclusion. 

When  De  Koven  and  Smith  were  occupied  in 
stunning  the  American  public  with  their  extraordi- 
narily dull  productions,  one  had  a  sort  of  faint 
patriotic  pride  that  for  pure,  unadulterated  deadli- 
ness,  American  comic  opera  stood  alone.  It  is 
better  to  take  the  booby  prize  than  not  to  take  any, 
1  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  any  other  nation 
disputing  our  right  to  that.  We  had  heard  "  The 
Knickerbockers"  and  "Don  Quixote,"  and  we 
knew  that  though  you  might  roam  through  pleas- 
ures and  palaces  for  years  to  come,  you  would  find 
that  there  was  no  place  like  home  for  producing 
soporific  opera  bouffe. 

But  we  have  a  rival.  The  hand  of  another  na- 
tion threatens  to  snatch  the  amaranths  from  our 
brow.  -There  are  now  several  composers  in  France 
who  menace  the  popularity  of  our  own  De  Koven, 
the  Flower  of  Chicago.  There  are  writers  of 
librettos  there  who  are  evolving  prodigies  of  dull- 
ness that  beat  those  of  the  record-breaking  Smith. 
Thus  is  the  pride  of  nations  lowered.  We  thought 
there  were  branches  in  which  our  supremacy  was 
assured,  but  we  bragged  too  soon.  When  two 
men  ride  a  horse,  one  must  ride  behind,  and  in  this 
case  we  are  at  the  end  of  the  horse  and  the  French- 
man is  riding  on  his  neck. 

And  they  have  written  such  delightful  comic 
operas  in  France  !  Not  Offenbach.  He  was  a 
genius  and  stands  alone.  But  all  the  followers  in 
his  steps — Lecocq  and  Audran,  and  all  the  others. 
They  brightened  the  days  and  added  to  the  joy  of 
nations.  But  the  sparkle  has  gone  out  of  the  wine. 
The  comic  operas  that  are  coming  to  us  from 
France  are  flat,  stupid,  and  generally  vulgar. 
There  is  something  the  matter  with  opera  bouffe 
now.  The  old  manner  is  worn  out,  and  nobody 
has  discovered  a  new  manner.  Why  does  not  some- 
body get  up  and  write  a  comic  opera  that  is  humor- 
ous and  rational  ?  They  never  are  either  of  these 
things.  Why  does  not  somebody  tell  these  French 
composers — they  are  clever  and  will  take  hints, 
the  ones  on  this  side  of  the  water  are  beyond  hope 
— that  it  is  time  they  gave  us  something  new  ?  We 
are  a  patient  people  and  we  stand  a  great  deal,  but 
the  gentlest  worm  will  turn  in  the  course  of  time. 
"The  Little  Trooper"  tried  the  patience  of  the 
worm  a  good  deal.  There  were  those  present  who 
thought  that  it  had  the  air  of  a  worm  who  contem- 
plates turning. 

Not  that  there  is  anything  worse  about  "The 
Little  Trooper  "  than  there  was  about  its  hundred 
and  one  predecessors.  Only  it  is  rather  wearing  to 
hear  the  same  jokes  and  look  on  at  the  same  situa- 
tions year  in  and  year  out.  And  as  time  goes  by, 
the  old  stories  have  to  be  furbished  up  with  even 
more  grotesque  material  to  make  them  seem  new. 
The  funny  man  of    "The  Little  Trooper"  was 


something  original  among  comic-opera  funny  men. 
He  was  supposed  to  be  either  a  paralytic  or  a 
hump-back,  and  strutted  about  the  stage  in  all  the 
ungainliness  of  shapeless  deformity.  When  humor 
has  to  be  made  from  deriding  physical  infirmities, 
it  is  in  a  parlous  state.  Mr.  Harry  Macdonough 
may  be  an  excellent  comedian — now  and  then, 
when  one  could  overcome  the  aversion  aroused  by 
his  hideous  make  -  up  and  awkward  antics,  one 
realized  that  he  possessed  some  humorous  ability — 
but  he  is  certainly  disguising  what  talent  he  may 
have  by  descending  to  such  low  and  repelling 
methods. 

The  trouble  with  comic  opera  is  that  it  has  grad- 
ually fallen  from  the  plane  it  once  stood  upon.  At 
the  rale  at  which  it  is  sinking,  it  will  soon  be  where 
farce-comedy  was  a  few  years  ago,  before  public 
disapproval  snuffed  it  entirely  out.  In  its  beaux 
jours  it  made  its  appeal  to  intelligence  and  refine- 
ment. To-day  it  should  be  relegated  to  the  second 
and  third-rate  theatres,  where  such  as  find  the  con- 
tortions of  a  humpbacked  man  fit  subject  for  laugh- 
ter may  go  and  make  merry.  Unless  a  new  talent, 
strongly  rich  and  original,  rises  and  revivifies  it, 
the  days  of  the  art  of  Offenbach  are  numbered.  In 
five  years  comic  opera  will  be  swept  off  the  boards. 
Only  another  Judic,  only  another  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van, can  maintain  it  where  it  stood  ten  years  ago. 
And  unfortunately  such  brilliant  abilities  as  these 
true  artists  possessed  are  going  into  fresher  fields. 

One  of  the  reasons  it  has  sunk  so  rapidly  from 
its  original  high  position  is  the  general  incompe- 
tency of  the  people  who  have  chosen  to  enter  the 
arena  as  stars.  The  comic-opera  heaven  is  over- 
crowded. Everybody  is  a  star  there.  If  these 
luminaries  would  only  be  content  to  shine  to- 
gether, two  or  three  in  one  company,  the  art  they 
represent  would  not  be  in  such  a  sad  condition. 
But  they  all  want  to  be  heads  of  companies  and 
central  attractions  of  solar  systems.  Miss  Fox  as 
the  leading  lady  in  a  good  troupe  would  be  very 
acceptable.  Miss  Fox  as  a  star,  shining  on  her 
own  account,  advertised,  bediamonded,  para- 
graphed, and  photographed,  surrounded  by  sub- 
missively subordinate  coryphees,  and  tenors,  and 
baritones,  who  stand  well  away  in  the  background, 
is  not  capable  of  filling  so  prominent  a  position. 

She  is  hard-working,  painstaking,  pretty,  and 
piquant  ;  but  it  takes  a  personality  to  be  the  cen- 
tral pivot  of  an  opera-bouffe  company,  and  Miss 
Fox  has  not  got  the  personality  that  conquers. 
There  is  but  one  person  in  this  country — in  that 
line — who  has,  and  that  is  Francis  Wilson.  Miss 
Fox  tries  her  best,  and  embellishes  her  perform- 
ance with  all  the  latest  comic-opera  fashions  from 
the  metropolis.  She  does  not  wear  so  many  dia- 
monds as  Corinne,  but  she  is  above  the  mere  vul- 
gar displaying  of  an  entire  jewelry  shop  disposed 
over  her  neck  and  shoulders.  Miss  Fox  wears  her 
diamonds  in  her  hat  and  some  on  the  handle  of  her 
walking-stick.  To  the  ladies  who  do  not  like  their 
jewels  to  blush  unseen  in  leather  cases  this  ought 
to  be  an  idea.  She  wears  a  diamond  star  in  the 
front  of  her  hat,  under  the  brim  just  above  that 
single  yellow  curl  which  adorns  her  forehead. 

For  the  story  of  "  The  Little  Trooper,"  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said,  for  or  against.  It  is  no  more 
and  no  less  idiotic  than  usual.  It  is  French,  with 
the  Frenchy  parts  of  it  weeded  out  by  a  crude  and 
careless  hand.  When  the  French  are  not  witty  or 
artistic,  they  are  as  deadly  as  we  are,  and  much 
coarser  than  in  our  wild  untamed  barbarism  we 
have  ever  dreamed  of  being.  ' '  The  Little  Trooper  " 
boasts  a  real  story,  the  story  of  a  man  who  had  two 
love-affairs  with  two  milliners,  one  of  whom  he 
married  and  one  of  whom  he  fled  from.  The 
milliners — there  is  a  shop  full  of  them — appear  to 
decide  to  pursue  him  in  a  body,  and  they  all  go  to 
the  barracks  and  enlist  as  soldiers.  Then  they 
march  and  counter-march  through  the  opera  in 
white  uniforms  and  long  boots.  The  milliner  who 
is  pursuing  and  the  milliner  whose  pursuit  has 
ended  in  matrimony  have  many  stormy  scenes  in 
the  barrack-yard,  while  the  Thirteenth  Hussars 
look  on  approvingly  and  sing  explanatory  choruses, 
and  the  little  military  milliners  march  and  shoulder 
arms  and  lift  up  their  quavering  soprano  voices  in 
the  background.  * 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Ziesler  Concerts. 

Mrs.  Fannie  Bloomfield-Ziesler  gave  her  first 
piano  recital  last  Tuesday  evening  at  Metropolitan 
Hall.  It  was  largely  attended  and  very  successful. 
The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Toccata  and  fugue,  D  minor  (transcribed  by  Taussig), 
Bach ;  minuet,  £  flat  major,  Beethoven ;  bagatelle, 
op.  119,  No.  2,  Beethoven:  "Chorus  of  Dervishes" 
(transcribed  by  Saint-Saens),  "Turkish  March"  (tran- 
scribed by  Rubinstein),  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens," 
Beethoven  ;  etudes  symphoniques,  op.  13,  Schumann ; 
impromptu,  op.  36,  Chopin  ;  valse,  op.  64,  No.  1,  Chopin  ; 
gondotiera,  op.  41,  Moszkowski ;  rhapsodie.  No.  is, 
Liszt. 

Her  second  concert  was  given  on  Thursday  after- 
noon at  the  same  hall,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  presented  : 

Caprice  on  airs  from  the  opera  "  Alceste  "  (transcribed 
by  Saint- Saens},  Gluck ;  solfeggio,  C  minor,  Bach ; 
sonate,  op.  m,  Beethoven;  "Hark,  Hark  the  Lark," 
Liszt-Schubert ;  "  Erl-King,"  Liszt-Schubert ;  nocturne, 
op.  48,  No.  1,  Chopin ;  etude,  op.  10,  No.  4,  Chopin ; 
valse,  op.  70,  No.  1,  Chopin  ;  "La  Lisonjera,"  op,  50, 
Chaminade  ;  polonaise,  £  major,  Liszt. 

A  matinee  recital  will  be  given  this  afternoon  at 


Metropolitan   Hall,    and   the   final  recital   will  be 
held  at  the  same  place  next  Monday  evening. 


Hinrichs-Beel  Concert. 

At  the  Hinrichs-Beel  popular  operatic  and  or- 
chestral concert,  which  took  place  last  Sunday 
night  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  presented  : 

Coronation  march  from  the  "  Folkunger,"  Kretsch- 
man  ;  overture,  "  Tannbauser,"  Wagner  ;  air  from  suite 
id  D,  Bach  ;  suite  Arlesienne,  Bizet ;  "  LakmeY'  Le*o 
Delibes  ;  fanfare  militaire,  Asher. 


The  second  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam's  song- 
recitals,  at  which  she  has  the  assistance  of  Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr  as  pianist,  will  take  place  at 
Beethoven  Hall  next  Saturday  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 21st.  An  interesting  programme  will  be  pre- 
sented, the  selections  including  a  notably  wide 
range  of  schools  of  singing.  Bach,  Chopin,  and 
old  Scotch,  German,  and  Italian  songs  will  be  sung, 
and  the  moderns  will  be  represented  by  Kjerulf, 
Massenet,  Saint-Saens,  Kiicken,  and  others. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are 
appended : 

Commander  Z.  L.  Tanner,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered 
to  the  hydrographic  office  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Cotton,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the 
Hotel  Rafael. 

Captain  James  M.  Lancaster,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A,,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Fourth 
Artillery. 

Lieutenant  Joseph  M.  Califf,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

Second-Lieutenant  Morris  K.  Barxoll,  Second  Artil- 
lery, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Third  Artillery.  He  has  been  granted 
six  weeks'  leave  of  absence. 

Second-Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first  lieu- 
tenant. 

Paymaster  W.  Jackson  Littell,  U.  S.  N.,  is  at  the 
California  Hotel. 

Surgeon  C.  Biddle,  U.  S.  N.,  reported  here  for  duty  at 
the  marine  rendezvous  last  Tuesday. 

Passed-Assistant  Surgeon  C.  P.  Bragg,  U.  S.  N.,  was 
detached  from  duty  last  Tuesday,  and  has  been  ordered 
to  the  Marian  at  Callao,  Peru. 

Passed-Assistant  Surgeon  J.  E.  Page,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  York- 
town, 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  A.,  have 
returned  from  the  East,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Captain  Louis  Kempff,  U.  S.  N.,  is  president  of  the 
board  that  will  inspect  the  Oregon  on  November  16th. 
The  final  trial  of  forty-eight  hours  at  sea  will  probably 
take  place  on  November  18th. 

Lieutenant  C.  N.  Atwater,  U.  S.  N„  and  Lieutenant 
H.  M.  Dombaugh,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been  ordered  to  change 
stations  on  the  Marion  and  the  Bennington,  respectively. 

Lieutenant  Frank  A.  Wilcox,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A„ 
has  been  detailed  to  duty  at  Wiilelt's  Point,  N.  Y. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  N.  Pickering,  Tenth  In- 
fantry, U.  S.  A.,  has  been  transferred  to  the  First  In- 
fantry, Company  D. 


The  Most  Simple  and  Safe  Remedy  for  a 
Cough  or  Throat  Trouble  is  "  Browns  Bronchial 
Troches"    They  possess  real  merit. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co,,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Teething    babies   and    feverish    children   need 
Stefidman's  Soothing  Powders.    Try  them. 


Hungarian  Orchestra 


E.    M. 


ROSNER    &    B.    JAULUS, 
MANAGERS. 


Mr.  Jaulus  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Europe  with  a  collection  of 
the  latest  selections  of  Concert  and  Dance 
Music. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  or 
537  Kills  Street. 

TELEPHONE,  SUTTER  1571. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kreling  . .  Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing  Sunday  Evening,  November  15th.      Von 
Snppe's  Bright,  Breezy,  Brilliant  Comedy  Opera, 

-:-     DONNA     J  U  A  N  I  T  A     -:- 

A  Laugh  In  Every  Line.     Presented  With  the  Best  All- 
Round  Comic  Opera  Company  In  This  Country. 

Next THE  BRIGANDS 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.. ..(Incorporated)..  .Proprietors 

Next  Week,  Monday,  November  16th.     Second  and  Last 

Week  of 

-:-    DELLiiL     FOX    -:- 

And  Her  Comic  Opera  Organization.    First  Time  Here  of 
Her  Latest  Success, 

-:-     F  L  E  U  R     DE     LIS    -:- 

Monday.  November  23d.  .MR.  NAT  C.  GOODWIN 


CALIFOIMSttA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co..  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Monday,    November    16th.      Second    and    Last    Week. 
Sydney  R.  Ellis's  Grand  Production, 

-:-     DARKEST     RUSSIA    -:- 

The  Brilliant  Romance  of  the  Czar's  Realm.     Produced 
On  An  Unequaled  Scale  of  Magnificence. 

Monday,  November  23d I. A  LOIE  FULLER 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co .  .Lessees  and  Managers 
Monday,  Nov.  16th.     The  Great  English  Success, 

-:-     SI  TJ  3VC  AWITT    -:- 

An  Entirely  New  Production  of  the  Grandest  and  Great- 
est of  Melodramas.    Principals  of  the  Original  Cast 
Headed  by  Joseph  Grismer  and  Phoebe  Davies. 

A   Popular  Play  With   Popular    People  At  Popular 
Prices  :  25c.  50c.  75c,  and  $r.oo 


NEW  BUSH  STREET  THEATRE, 

The  Sensation  of  the  Age  !     Nothing  Like  It  Ever  Seen 
In  San  Francisco  Before. 

-:-      MAN      IN     A     TRANCE      -:- 

FOR  7  DATS  AND  7  NIGHTS  ! 

Suspended  In  Mid-Air. 
T.  A.  KENNEDY         -  Hypnotist 

Commencing  Sunday  Evening,  Nov.  15th,  at  8:15  sharp. 
Prices— 10c,    15c,  25c,  50c.      Matinees,  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  xoc  and  25c. 


METROPOLITAN    HAUL. 

Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler 

THE    GREAT    PIANISTE ! 

TWO    LAST    RECITALS 

To-Day  at  3:15  and  Monday  Eve,  Nov.  16. 
Prices $2.00,  SI. 50,  and  SI. 00. 


Seats   now   on   sale   at   Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.'s,  cor. 
Sutter  and  Kearny  Streets. 


BEETHOVEN    HALL. 

336  Post  Street. 


SONG  HEOITAL! 
MISS  ELIZABETH  PCTMAN,  with  MRS. 
CARMICHAEL  CARR  as  Pianiste,  trill  give 
her  Second  Song  Recital  at  Beethoven  Hall, 
on  Saturday  Afternoon,  Nov.  Slat,  at  3  P.M. 


Tickets  (including  reserved  seats)  may  be  secured  at 
Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s,  cor.  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets, 
on  Friday,  Nov.  20th,  Saturday  morning  Nov.  21st,  and 
at  the  hall  before  the  recital. 


Schilling's  Best  tea  is  in 
packages,  sealed  air-tight  to  keep, 
full  weight,  and  right.  It  is 
cheap  besides. 

If  you  don't  like  it,  your  grocer 
returns  your  money  in  full — we 
pay  him  to  do  it. 

A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


GUARANTEED    APOLLO. 

Every  sheet  of  Apollo  Galvanized  Iron  ought 
to  be  perfect ;  if  not,  return  it  at  jobber's  expense. 

The  worker  wants  good  iron  as  well  as  skill 
and  good  tools. 

Apollo  is  right  in  a  dozen  ways  where  other 
galvanized  irons  are  sometimes  right  and  some- 
times wrong. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 


The  supremest  kid-gloved  branch  of  the  United 
States  army  service  is  the  heavy  artillery  branch. 
The  majority  of  posts  to  which  its  members  are 
assigned  are  situated  in  or  near  the  large  cities  on 
both  coasts,  and  the  wearers  of  the  red  know  noth- 
ing of  the  isolation  of  frontier  soldiering,  such  as 
is  the  common  lot  of  the  cavalryman  and  infantry- 
man. New  York  harbor,  Fort  Monroe,  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  are  the 
posts  that  the  artillerymen  prefer,  and  as  a  regi- 
ment of  artillery  is  usually  kept  at  one  post  eight 
or  ten  years  at  a  stretch,  they  have  abundant  op- 
portunity to  estimate  its  social  attractions.  The 
officer  attached  to  a  battery  stationed  at  one  of  the 
New  York  harbor  posts  becomes  (according  to  a 
writer  in  the  Sun)  pretty  intimately  acquainted 
with  bis  own  especial  chair  and  his  own  particular 
table  at  his  club.  He  is  exceedingly  likely  to 
develop  into  a  first-nighter  at  the  theatres, 
and  not  infrequently  becomes  one  of  the  dan- 
cing men  at  the  cotillion.  The  joy  of  the 
army  officer's  lot  at  Fort  Monroe  is  pretty 
well  known  to  the  thousands  of  people  who 
make  a  point  of  spending  a  week  or  so  at 
the  Hygiea  or  Chamberlin's  during  the  in- 
between  Old  Point  Comfort  season.  Old  Point 
Comfort  is  the  congregating  place  in  winter  for 
wealthy  Southern  people  who  have  spent  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Virginia  Springs,  and  during  the  balmier 
months  of  spring  the  walks  around  the  ramparts 
are  thronged  every  day  with  pretty  girls  from  the 
Southland,  four  or  five  of  whom,  usually  nieces, 
constitute,  as  a  rule,  the  suite  of  an  invalid  aunt 
on  a  quest  for  health.  The  young  artillerymen 
fortunate  enough  to  catch  a  period  of  service  at 
Fort  Monroe  are  not  infrequently  equally  fortunate 
in  marrying  wealthy  and  otherwise  well-equipped 
wives.  And  then  Norfolk,  a  town  neither  dead 
nor  sleeping  in  a  social  sense,  lies  only  a  few  miles 
across  Hampton  Roads  ;  Baltimore  is  only  a  few 
hours'  ride  up  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  night  boat 
from  Fort  Monroe  lands  the  voyager  in  Washing- 
ton at  sunrise,  and  the  artilleryman  may  get  a  few 
days'  leave  and  journey  from  Fort  Monroe  to  Man- 
hattan Island  in  a  bagatelle  of  eight  hours. 


"  The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco,"  continues  the 
Sun  writer,  "is  another  oasis  for  artillerymen.  Be- 
sides being  the  most  beautiful  military  post  in  the 
United  States,  bar  none,  it  is  departmental  and 
regimental  he  ad- quarters,  and  the  army  officer  is  as 
big  a  factor  in  San  Francisco  society  as  the  naval 
officer  is  in  Bar  Harbor  society.  While  as  a  resi- 
dence city  San  Francisco  is  almost  as  undesirable 
as  Chicago,  it  offers  to  the  army  officer  (and  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  is  thickly  clustered  with 
military  posts  of  all  the  arms)  a  field  for  social  ex- 
ploitation such  as  is  found,  perhaps,  in  no  other 
American  city.  Several  great  marriages  have  been 
made  by  army  officers  while  thus  stationed  within 
gun  range  of  the  Golden  Gate." 


The  modern  English  country-house  party  in  the 
shooting  season  should  afford  excellent  training  for 
the  foot-ball  field.     Under   the  old  dispensation, 
when  the  men  came  back  from  a  day's  sport  in  the 
fields,  they  were  too  fagged  to  do  anything  in  the 
evening,  and   the  women  of  the  party  had  but  a 
sorry  time.     But  they  have  changed  all  that  now. 
The  women  follow  the  men  to  the  fields  for  lunch- 
eon and  manage  to  cut  the  afternoon  short,  and  in 
the  evenings  high  old  times  are  enjoyed.     Music 
and  conversation  soon  pall,  cards  are  tabooed  by 
most  hostesses,  not  on  principle,  but  because  of  the 
scandals  they  give  rise  to,  and  as  a  result  "parlor 
games  "  are  the  order  of  the  day,  or  rather  of  the 
night.  These  "  parlor  games,"  as  they  are  described 
by  a  writer  in  the  London  World,  are  truly  remark- 
able.  Billiard  buff,  for  instance,  is  a  favorite  amuse- 
ment in  lively  circles,  and  as  it  consists  in  a  rapid 
chase  of  a  lady  by  a  man,  both  blind-folded,  over, 
under,  or  around  a  billiard-table,  until  at  last,  breath- 
less and  heated,  they  tumble  by  accident  into  each 
other's  arms,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  such 
incidents  as  one  of  the  performers  rolling  by  mis- 
take off  the  billiard-table  and  alighting  on  some 
easily  injured  portion  of  the  body,  or  knocking  the 
head  violently  against  some  unsympathetic  portion 
of  the  table  in  the  excitement  of  the  chase,  are  all 
quite  possible,  and  have  been  known  to  lay  the  vic- 
tim up  for  the  rest  of   the  visit.     Another  joyful 
sport  is  tobogganing  down  the  great  staircase  on 
tea-trays.     For  this  purpose  a  solid  oak  or  marble 
staircase  is  very  convenient,  and  if  it  should  be 
provided  about  half-way  down  with  a  sharp  bend, 
which  will  give  the  competitors  an  opportunity  to 
exhibit  their  steering  powers,  so  much  the  better. 
The  most  scientific  method  of  playing  this  game  is 
to  use  a  big  dinner-tray,  and  send  the  performers 
down  in  pairs  of  both  sexes.     The  spectacle  of  a 
pretty   young  woman   and    her  masculine    escort 
rolling   out    head   over   heels    and   over   one    an- 
other,   and   completing    the   descent  in   that   im- 
promptu manner,  is  regarded  as  quite  a  triumph 
of   art   and    humor,    not   to   mention   good  taste. 
It    is    not    surprising    that   this  sport   has   some- 
times rr$ulted   in   broken  limbs  and  severe  con- 
It   would   really   not   be  very   astound- 
~  If    it  occasionally  led  to  a   broken   engage- 
.  is  well.     For  some  men  are  "so  odd,"  and, 
ever  amusing  they  may  think  this  kind  of  sport 


when  carried  on  by  other  men's  "girls,"  they 
might  draw  the  line  at  participation  on  the  part  of 
their  own  fiance's s.  Foot-ball  is  a  pastime  which 
presents  vast  possibilities  of  enjoyment.  What  can 
be  fairer  than  the  simple  arrangement  that  the 
ladies  should  be  permitted  to  hack  or  trip  at  pleas- 
ure, and  that  the  men  should  only  be  allowed  to 
"collar"  the  ladies?  It  is  advisable,  moreover, 
where  possible,  that  this  game  should  be  played 
upstairs  in  a  long  corridor  terminating  in  two  stair- 
cases. The  latter  will  be  very  convenient  for  goals, 
and,  moreover,  will  afford  a  fine  opportunity  for 
real  devotees  of  the  game,  after  a  sharp  run  up  to 
goal  and  a  hot  pursuit  on  the  other  side,  to  fall 
headlong  from  top  to  bottom  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  "Apple-pie  beds"  and  "booby- 
traps  "  may  be  another  expression  of  this  phase  of 
feeling,  and  great  sport  may  be  derived  by  mixing 
up  all  the  boots,  or  transposing  the  positions  of  a 
masculine  and  feminine  wardrobe. 


"  Les  Hommes  en  Corset"  is  the  title  a  boule- 
vardier  has  given  Sarah  Bernhardt's  revival  of 
"  La  Dame  aux  Cameiias."  As  we  mentioned 
last  week,  the  company  is  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  the  '40's,  the  chief  characteristics  of  which  are, 
for  the  men,  curled  hair,  broad-brimmed  silk  hats, 
pegtop  trousers,  high-breasted  frock-coats,  and, 
above  all,  corsets.  The  male  members  of  the  cast, 
in  order  to  accustom  themselves  to  this  novel  article 
of  toilet,  went  round  a  month  before  the  opening 
of  the  theatre  laced  in  like  women,  and  one  saw 
them  sitting  in  stiff  jointed  discomfort  before  the 
different  cafgs  along  the  boulevards.  According  to 
M.  Chane,  the  corset-maker,  however,  they  were 
really  conferring  a  physical  benefit  upon  them- 
selves ;  that  is,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  following 
amusing  letter  sent  by  him  to  M.  Pighini,  the  the- 
atrical tailor  for  Mme.  Bernhardt's  company : 
"  Monsieur,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that 
all  the  corsets  ordered  for  the  Theatre  de  la  Renais- 
sance are  ready.  The  actors  have  been  asked  to 
come  at  once  to  try  them  on.  Some  of  the  gentle- 
men have  already  been  here  and  carried  their  cor- 
sets away  with  them.  It  would  be  wise  for  them  to 
begin  to  wear  them  at  once,  in  order  to  get  their 
figures  well  into  shape.  They  will  also,  by  this 
means,  grow  used  to  them  and  learn  to  hook  and 
unhook  them  with  greater  ease.  The  heavy  bones 
will  make  the  waist  more  slender,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  lessen  the  size  of  the  hips.  The  gentlemen 
would,  in  fact,  do  well  to  adopt  corsets  altogether 
henceforth,  and  thus  re-mold  their  bodies  into 
more  aesthetic  lines."  The  results  in  the  present 
case,  however,  are  not  such  as  to  justify  a  universal 
acceptance  of  the  suggestion,  for  the  men  look 
little  short  of  ridiculous  with  their  "  aesthetic  fig- 
ures." 


Smyrna  has  no  Turkish  society,  for  Turkish 
women  are  not  supposed  to  exist  outside  of  their 
own  homes,  and  society  without  women  is  "  Ham- 
let" with  the  melancholy  Dane  left  out.  But 
the  "  Europeans  "  —  Armenian,  Jewish,  Greek, 
French,  and  Italian  residents,  whose  families  have 
lived  there  for  generations  —  have  a  flourishing 
social  life,  and  their  one  club,  the  Cercle  des 
Etrangers,  which  celebrated  its  centennial  some 
fifteen  years  ago,  gives  gorgeous  balls  during  the 
carnival  season,  at  which  the  most  admirable 
Parisian  toilets  float  over  the  polished  marque- 
terie  floor,  illumined  by  the  thousand  candles  of 
the  great  Venetian  glass  chandeliers  and  brackets 
of  its  noble  ball-room.  The  card-room  is  another 
feature  of  the  club  (says  a  writer  in  the  Bos- 
ton Transcript)  which  makes  the  uninitiated 
American  stare  a  little.  It  measures  about  sixty 
feet  by  fifty,  and  the  floor  is  covered  from 
mop-board  to  mop-board  with  a  single  Smyrna 
rug.  It  took  eight  camels  to  get  that  rug  to 
the  club  door.  Some  of  the  club  rules  sound 
strange  to  us.  Billiards  and  cards  are  free.  Cer- 
tain games  of  cards  are  permitted  only  during 
certain  fixed  months  of  the  year  ;  when  poker 
comes  in  6cart6  goes  out.  Besique  and  whist 
flourish  all  the  year  round.  The  poker  they  play 
there  is  unlimited,  at  a  fixed  ante  of  one  piastre 
"  good  money,"  about  five  cents;  but  every  raise 
is,  by  rule,  double  the  preceding  one,  and  the  game 
sometimes  assumes  quite  serious  proportions.  They 
bluff  like  mad.  You  smoke  everywhere  and  every- 
when,  except  at  meals  and  in  church  ;  you  smoke 
at  afternoon  calls,  you  smoke  even  through  the 
square  dances  at  summer  hops — though  you  do  not 
at  ceremonious  evening-parties  and  balls  in  winter. 
Almost  all  the  men  carry  rosaries  in  their  pockets, 
not  for  any  religious  use,  but  to  play  with  while 
talking,  "so  as  not  to  smoke  too  much."  As 
a  rule,  only  the  men  smoke  ;  a  cigarette-smok- 
ing woman  would  be  thought  a  trifle  fast,  and 
fastness  is  at  a  terrible  discount.  The  ladies 
wait  upon  the  men  ;  not  at  table,  of  course, 
but  in  the  ordinary  acts  of  social  life  —  hand- 
ing chairs,  passing  coffee,  getting  lights  for  cigar- 
ettes, and  the  like.  If  a  man  takes  the  trouble  to 
let  a  lady  pass  through  a  doorway  before  him,  he  is 
rather  laughed  at  as  "  Parisian."  Society  conversa- 
tion would  be  more  interesting  if  the  women  were 
better  educated.  A  Smyrniote  lady  never  reads  a 
book,  unless  it  be  a  devotional  one,  and  hardly  ever 
a  newspaper.  She  can  read  both  French  and 
Greek  ;  the  latter  when  printed  with  phonetic  spell- 
ing in  Latin  characters — for  the  Greek  characters 


she  understands  not.  Spelling  is  a  science  she 
knows  nothing  of  in  her  native  Romaic,  though 
she  may  spell  well  enough,  at  a  pinch,  in  French. 
But  she  talks  well  and  sensibly  on  practical  themes, 
and  is  the  best  of  housekeepers. 


A  solitary  Englishman  lifts  up  his  voice  in  protest 
against  his  countrymen's  well-nigh  universal  con- 
viction that  there  are  no  class  distinctions  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  been  visiting  this  country  and,  writing 
to  the  London  Queen,  he  gives  this  glimpse  of 
American  fashionable  society:  "We  have  known 
Mrs.  C.  (of  Fifth  Avenue)  for  some  years,  and 
during  her  annual  visit  to  London  have  improved 
the  acquaintance  of  this  charming  little  lady.  She 
has  all  the  fascination  of  the  attractive  American 
woman.  She  is  surprised  and  apparently  delighted 
to  see  us  ;  inquires  how  long  we  have  been  over, 
and  thinks  it  '  too  bad '  that  we  have  not  been 
sooner  to  call.  She  is  dispensing  afternoon  tea  to 
a  young  man  whom  she  introduces.  His  name 
is  familiar  as  that  of  a  family  of  millionaires,  and 
as  such  is  entitled  to  respect.  He  is  quiet  and 
reserved,  bows  low  to  each  of  us  in  turn, 
and  talks  in  a  subdued  voice  through  his  even, 
white  teeth.  Only  a  tone  here,  an  inflection  there, 
betray  the  fact  that  he  is  an  American.  His 
phrases  are  carefully  chosen,  and  are  rather  super- 
lative— curiously  in  contrast  with  the  quietness  and 
apathy  of  his  voice  and  manner.  I  take  him  to  be 
a  type  of  the  society  man.  Mrs.  C.  is  also  a 
type.  Her  vivacity  is  contagious  and  her  conver- 
sation unflagging.  She  passes  lightly  from  one 
subject  to  another  ;  everything  she  says  is  worth 
listening  to.  They  are  both  as  different  from  ordi- 
nary middle-class  Americans  as  are  the  English 
upper  classes  distinct  from  the  lower.  It  is  a  study 
in  human  nature  that  people  speaking  the  same 
language,  living  in  the  same  city,  influenced  by 
the  same  feelings,  should  be,  in  all  things,  so 
utterly  dissimilar  as  those  who  compose  society 
and  those  who  do  not.  It  is  not  a  question  of  edu- 
cation." 

One  of  the  great  drawbacks  of  the  luxury  and 
ostentation  of  modern  living  is  the  constant  ex- 
posure they  entail  to  the  chance  of  being  robbed. 
In  a  pretentious  modern  town  or  country  house, 
the  family  plate,  valued  often  at  several  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  milady's  jewels,  which  may  be 
worth  a  king's  ransom,  are  protected  from  the 
predatory  burglar  in  iron  vaults  as  strong  as  those 
of  a  bank.  But  the  householder  must  have  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  honesty  of  his  butler,  and  his 
wife  is  equally  at  the  mercy  of  her  maid.  Where 
one  had  old  family  servants  this  was  no  hardship, 
but  the  newly  rich  have  spent  many  a  restless  night 
wondering  if  Hobson  were  decamping  with  the 
silver  or  Perkins  eloping  with  her  mistress's  gems, 
But  hard  business  sense  has  overcome  this  ob- 
stacle in  the  way  of  a  peaceful  life,  and  now  all 
servants  in  positions  of  trust  are  made  to  give 
bonds  for  their  honesty. 


One  of  the  Paris  papers  has  been  taking  a  census 
of  feminine  opinion  as  to  the  proper  garb  for  a 
female  bicyclist,  and  the  result  is  the  utter  rout  of 
the  bloomer.  But  two  women  lifted  up  their 
voices  in  its  favor  :  a  female  physician  said  bloom- 
ers were  healthy  and  the  symbol  of  the  emanci- 
pated woman,  and  a  woman  of  the  ballet  expressed 
the  opinion  that  they  were  charming — she  had 
worn  them,  tight  ones,  on  the  Boulevard,  and  she 
knew.  But  all  the  rest  of  feminine  Paris  held 
otherwise.  "  Gyp's  "  answer  was  the  most  terrible. 
It  is  being  quoted  all  over  France.  "  Why  should 
you  ask  me  such  questions  ? "  quoth  charming 
"Gyp."  "Nothing  is  improper  on  a  bicycle,  be- 
cause everything  about  a  bicycle  is  ugly."  After 
"Gyp"  comes  Mme.  de  Saint  Georges.  The 
bloomer,  she  tells  us,  is  the  old  garment  of  the 
harem.  Is  Paris  to  take  up  with  Turkey's  dis- 
carded fashions  ?  Mme.  de  Saint  Georges  knows 
one  Parisienne  who  isn't.  Mme.  de  Peyrebrune 
does  not  believe  men  like  knickers,  and  therefore 
you  will  never  see  her  in  a  pair.  Yvette  Guilbert 
is  direct  and  firm.  "If  all  the  world  abandons 
the  petticoat,  I'll  stick  to  mine,"  is  her  ultimatum. 
And  after  Yvette  come  the  bright  sarcasms  of  many 
other  women  whose  names  we  need  not  give.  "If 
women  wish  to  show  their  ankles,  why  not  use  a 
short  skirt?"  asks  one.  "The  petticoat  makes 
the  woman,"  says  another.  "  How  are  we  to  keep 
man  in  subjection,  if  we  lose  the  mysterious  ret- 
icences of  the  petticoat  ?  Long  live  the  petti- 
coat 1    With  it  woman  rules  the  world." 


Laughing  Babies 
Are  loved  by  everybody.  Those  raised  on  the  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  are  compara- 
tively free  from  sickness.  Infant  Health  is  a  valu- 
able pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  your  address  for 
a  copy  to  the  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company, 
New  York. 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits,  1807 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).   Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


"Pearl  top  "  is  nothing. 

"Pearl  glass"  is  nothing. 

"Index  to  Chimneys "  is 
nothing. 

"  Macbeth  "  with  the  shape 
we  make  for  your  lamp  is  all. 

We'll  send  you  the  Index  ; 
look  out  for  the  rest  yourself. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh   Pa 


No  time  lost  with 

WHITMAN'S 

!  INSTANTANEOUS  I 

CHOCOLATE. 

STaste,  flavor  and  qnal-' 
Tity  the  beet.  Put  up  J 
jin  pound  and  half-  J 
5 pound  tins. 

^Stephen  F.  Whitman  £- 

&  Son,  S 

JiSaleMjfirt.  Philadelphia.  8 


iThou&htl 


Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Judex  Cabinet*.  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid*  Roller  Copiers,  Sctalicht's  Standard 
Indexes* 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

Best  to  Buy  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for 
MINING,  MILLING, 
FTJMPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 
STATIONARY  and 

MARINE  WORK. 


All  Sizes  and  Styles 
from  1  to  300  H.  P 


3,000  in  use.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 

HERCULES   GAS   ENGINE  WORKS. 

Office— 405-407  Sansome  St.,  8.  F. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOGIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash *  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,737,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,300,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kkuse;  Second  Vice-President, 
Daniel  Meyer  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors — B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer,  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinbart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 833,657,319 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..        1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 


Willlam  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clay Secretary 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

N«w  Vnrlr  I  Messrs.  Laldlaw  &  Co. 

W8W  Yorlc (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sona 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

rhim.ro  S  Union  National  Bank 

umcago I  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm,  Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  In  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &CO.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,350,000 

Jno.  J.Valhntinb,  President;  Homhk  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Beuj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,   81,193,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst. -Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


November  16,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


When  Du  Maurier  made  an  engagement  with 
Harper  Brothers  to  contribute  a  full-page  drawing 
each  month,  he  received  a  protest  from  Punch, 
whose  officials  thought  themselves  exclusively  en- 
titled to  his  services.  His  reply  was  as  follows  : 
"  Dear :  Man  can  not  live  by  Punch  alone." 

It  was  once  told  to  a  certain  King  of  England 
that  Lord  Blank  was  his  politest  subject.  "  I  will 
test  him,"  said  the  king,  and  showed  Lord  Blank 
to  the  royal  carriage,  holding  the  door  for  him  to 
enter  first,  which  be  did.  "You  are  right,"  said 
the  king  ;  "  a  lesser  man  would  have  troubled  me 
with  ceremony." 

During  one  of  his  speeches  out  in  Wisconsin, 
Eugene  V.  Debs  threw  back  his  head  proudly, 
struck  his  bulging  chest,  and  shouted  :  "  I've  been 
in  jail !  "  The  shouts  of  pride  and  congratulation 
had  scarcely  died  out  when  a  more  villainous-look- 
ing man  arose  in  the  gallery,  and,  imitating  the 
voice  and  manner  of  his  great  compatriot,  shouted  : 
"  I've  been  in  jail,  too  1  "  The  audience  went 
wild  with  joy. 

The  German  emperor,  while  recently  inspecting 
a  body  of  naval  recruits,  noticed  an  unusually  stal- 
wart man  in  the  ranks,  and  asked  him  where  he 
hailed  from.  The  recruit,  in  broad  Bavarian  dia- 
lect, replied,  "  from  Wiesbach,  your  majesty." 
"  Did  you  understand  whom  I  meant,"  the  em- 
peror asked,  "  in  addressing  you  sailors  about  the 
foreign  foe?"  The  recruit  —  "Yes,  Russians." 
The  emperor— "  And  enemies  at  home  ?  "  Recruit 
— "  Prussians,  your  majesty." 

Agnes  Strickland  once  urged  Mr.  Donne  to  in- 
troduce her  to  George  Borrow,  the  author  of  "  The 
Romany  Rye."  Borrow,  who  was  in  the  room  at 
the  time,  offered  some  objection,  but  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  accept  the  introduction.  The 
authoress  commenced  the  conversation  by  an  en- 
thusiastic eulogy  of  his  works,  and  concluded  by 
asking  permission  to  send  him  a  copy  of  her 
"  Queens  of  England."  "  For  God's  sake,  don't, 
madam,"  exclaimed  Borrow  ;  "  I  should  not  know 
what  to  do  with  them." 


At  the  time  of  the  Peace  Jubilee,  Dr.  C.  B. 
Porter,  of  Boston,  returned  to  his  office  one  day, 
and  found  the  slate  in  the  hall  covered  with  Latin 
words  and  signed  0.  W.  Holmes.  He  immediately 
got  down  his  dictionary,  and  with  much  effort  dis- 
covered that  he  had  been  to  the  Peace  Jubilee,  had 
soiled  his  boots  so  thoroughly  with  dirt  that  he  did 
not  like  to  go  down  town  in  such  a  plight,  and  had 
stopped  and  asked  Mr.  Porter's  servant  for  a  foot- 
brush  that  he  might  clean  up  his  boots  ;  and  he 
had  dignified  this  rather  menial  performance  by 
writing  it  all  out  in  Latin  and  leaving  it  on  the 
slate. 

Two  impecunious  Scotsmen  came  upon  a  saloon. 
They  had  only  "  saxpence  "  between  them,  so  they 
ordered  one  "  nip  o'  whusky."  They  were  hesitat- 
ing who  should  have  the  first  drink,  when  an  ac- 
quaintance joined  them.  Pretending  that  they  had 
just  drank,  one  of  them  handed  the  new-comer  the 
whisky,  requesting  him  to  join  them  in  a  drink. 
He  drank,  and,  after  a  few  minutes  of  painful  and 
silent  suspense,  said  :  "  Now,  boys,  you  11  have  one 
with  me?"  "  Wasna  that  weel  managed,  mon?" 
said  one  to  his  pal  afterward.  "  Ay,  it  was,"  said 
the  other,  solemnly  ;  "  but  it  was  a  dreadfu"  risk  1 " 


Several  beggars  in  Pera  own  a  large  amount  of 
property.  One  well-known  man  has  houses  worth 
ten  thousand  liras,  and  yet  is  to  be  seen  begging 
in  filthy  rags.  A  poor  governess,  who  was  very 
charitable,  used  to  give  him  a  piastre  twice  a  week. 
One  day  she  missed  a  lira  (pound),  and  thought 
she  must  have  given  it  to  the  beggar  by  mistake. 
He  had  gone  home  for  the  day,  so  she  followed 
him  to  his  house  on  the  Taxime.  He  received  her 
graciously,  looking  like  a  pasha  at  least  in  his 
magnificent  robes.  "I  never  like  to  lose  a  good 
client,"  he  said,  and  sent  for  his  bag  of  takings  ; 
"if  there's  a  lira  here  we  shall  find  it."  Sure 
enough,  the  lira  was  there.  "  Take  it,"  he  con- 
tinued, and  the  poor  girl,  full  of  thanks,  was  hurry- 
ing away  when  the  beggar  stopped  her.  "  Wait  a 
moment  ;  you  haven't  given  me  the  piastre." 


A  young  woman  who  lives  near  a  railway  cross- 
ing, looking  out  of  the  window  the  other  day,  saw 
a  laborer  jump  from  one  track  to  the  other  to 
escape  an  approaching  freight-train.  He  was  ap- 
parently dazed  by  terror,  and  stood  still,  not  seeing 
that  an  express-train  was  rushing  down  upon  him. 
The  girl  saw  that  before  she  could  make  him  un- 
derstand his  danger  it  would  be  too  late.  She 
therefore  threw  up  her  arms,  shrieking  wildly, 
"  Help  !  help  1  help  1  "  trusting  to  the  impulse 
which  sends  a  man  on  the  instant  to  the  relief  of  a 
woman  in  distress.  "  I'm  coming  !  "  shouted  the 
laborer,  springing  toward  her  in  time  to  escape 
the  engine  as  it  rushed  past.  He  stared  back  at  it, 
and  then  at  the  woman  crying  and  laughing  in  the 


window,  and,  taking  off  his  hat  with  shaking  hands, 
said:  "I  owe  you  something,  miss,"  and  walked 
away. 

♦ 

A  Russian  gTand  duke,  one  of  the  Czar's  prede- 
cessors, was  once  the  guest  of  a  German  prince. 
It  was  early  in  the  century.  In  Russia  the  im- 
perial double-headed  eagle  is  to  be  seen  every- 
where and  on  everything  throughout  the  empire, 
stamped,  painted,  embroidered,  or  sculptured.  At 
that  period  the  education  of  grand  dukes  was 
somewhat  limited.  This  grand  duke  went  out 
shooting  in  Germany,  and,  among  other  things, 
shot  a  large  bird.  He  asked  an  experienced  hunts- 
man who  accompanied  him  what  the  bird  was. 
"  An  eagle,  your  highness,"  was  the  answer.  The 
grand  duke  turned  on  him  in  an  irritated  way. 
"  How  can  it  be  an  eagle,"  he  asked,  "  when  it  has 
only  one  head  ?  " 


OCCASIONAL    VERSE. 


Five-O'Clock  Tea. 
Saucers  and  insincerity  ; 

Clatter  of  tongues  and  spoons  ; 
Gossip  and  spiced  asperity, 

Atmosphere — good  for  swoons. 

Move,  if  the  swift  dexterity 

Known  to  the  clown  be  thine. 

That's  what  you  see 

At  a  five  o'clock  tea 

Served  in  a  social  shrine. 

This  is  the  game  Society 

(Spelt  with  a  big,  big  S) 
Plays  to  dispel  satiety. 
Weariness  dispossess. 
Tannic  at  insobriety 
Varies  the  dreary  round, 
Therefore  you  roam 
To  a  crammed  At  Home, 
Carefully  groomed  or  gowned. 

'  Awfully  glad  to  see  you  !  " 
"  Awfully  good  to  come  !  " 
The  rest,  as  the  damsels  tea  you, 

Is  lost  in  the  'wfldering  hum. 
Nobody  comes  to  free  you 
Of  saucer  and  spoon  and  cup  ; 
So  you  stand  and  smile 
In  a  vacant  style, 
And  long  to  be  out  and  up. 

— The  Sketch. 


A  Poster  Tragedy. 
A  purple  moment  of  bright  blue  bliss 

Was  mine,  oh.  green-haired  maid, 
When  from  your  lips  a  yellow  kiss 

I  sipped  in  the  dark-red  shade. 

The  ecru  moon  hung  on  a  tree  : 

We  sat  by  a  vertical  brook  ; 
You  were  a-laughing  in  olive-pink  glee, 

And  reading  the  edge  of  a  book. 

And  I  was  singing  a  lavender  song. 

Speckled  and  mingled  with  blue  ; 
Bat  I  stopped  for  a  moment,  perhaps  not  too  long, 

And  kissed  you  ;  I  took  perhaps  two. 

By  the  red  hills  topped  with  golden  snow, 
By  the  trees  tearing  holes  in  the  sky. 

I  swore  the  red  world  I  would  overthrow 
For  your  love,  or  lie  down  and  die. 

But  away  from  my  vowing  I  was  rudely  snatched 

And  thrust  far,  far  from  you  ; 
The  color  I  wore  with  the  landscape  matched. 

And  that  would,  alas  !  never  do. 

And  now  among  the  blue  lilies  afloat 

On  a  sea  of  brown  and  red 
I  sit  on  the  edge  of  an  olive-green  boat, 

And  hold  my  pea-green  head. 

— London  Figaro. 


An  Anti-Cyclone. 

Hark  to  the  voice  of  one  who  wails  in  grief  and  con- 
sternation, 

Singing  the  dirge,  alack  the  day  !  of  rational  conversa- 
tion ; 

Dead,  gone,  and  quite  forgotten,  till  one  wonders  in 
amaze 

What  people  found  to  talk  about  in  pre-cyclotic  days. 

With  talk  of  wheels  and  nothing  else  from  soup  to  maca- 
roni, 

A  modern  dinner  means  a  cyclo-conversazione ; 

With  quips  and  cranks  in  good  old  time  oar  talk  was 
wont  to  glitter; 

The  qnips  are  gone,  the  cranks  survive  to  prove  them- 
selves the  fitter. 

The  cyclo-chatter  penetrates  all  sorts  and  kinds  of  places ; 
Queen's  Counsel  talk  of  "handle-bars"  and  doctors  of 

"  gear  cases," 
The  scientific  man   inquires,  "Are  Swifts  or  Bantams 

fleeter  ?  " 
And  "  cyclo  "  is  the  prefix  to  the  poet's  "  dainty  metre." 

I'm  sighing  for  the  good  old  times,  'tis  sad  to  think  upon 

them  ! 
When  maids  sat  at  the  spinning-wheels  instead  of  sitting 

on  them ; 
For,  though  unfrequent  were  their  words,  and  very  rnild 

their  jokes. 
They  tired  yoa  not  with  talk  of  tires,  nor  did  they  speak 

of  spokes. 

But  nowadays  in  drawing-rooms  and  shops  and  ladies' 
clubs, 

Young  wives  complacently  discuss  the  *'  new  self-oiling 
hubs"  ; 

In  strange,  mysterious  phrase  I  hear  them  tell  as  in  a 
dream, 

How  this  one  rides  a  "  Buffalo  "  and  that  one  a  "Sun- 
beam "  ! 

And  oh  !  how  hard  his  lot  who,  in  the  cyclo-craze  not 

sharing, 
Will  find  the  talk  of  "ball-bearings"  is  almost  past  his 

bearing  '. 
They'll  say  "a  screw's   loose  in   his  nut,"  to  scorn  the 

modern  faddle, 
And  sad'Il  be  his  fate  who  takes  no  interest  in  a  "  saddle." 

The  ball  of  conversation  to  keep  rolling  nowadays 

You  needs  must  talk  the  cyclo-shop,  and  feign  to  share 

the  craze. 
The  one  consideration  that  consoles  me  at  this  juncture 
Is  that  the  ball's  pneumatic  :  so  1   hope  it  soon  may 

puncture, —  Vanity  Fair, 


A  BUNCOED  MAN'S  REVENGE. 


Silas  Tatman  came  to  town  Saturday  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  revenging  himself  on  a  smooth- 
spoken young  man  who  had  met  him  on  a  former 
visit  and  had  relieved  him  of  a  carpet  sack  contain- 
ing his  money  and  return  ticket. 

Tatman  came  in  from  Bunkum.  Bunkum  is  re- 
nowned for  its  large  hornets'  nests  and  the  war-like 
and  "  grouchy  "  dispositions  of  their  occupants. 

When  Silas  arrived  at  the  depot,  instead  of  going 
to  the  hotel,  he  sat  down  in  the  smoking-room  and 
waited. 

The  Bunkum  farmer  had  not  been  seated  five 
minutes  when  he  was  approached  by  a  fellow  with 
a  sharp,  inquisitive  nose  and  a  checked  suit.  The 
stranger  extended  his  hand. 

"  I  believe  I  know  you,"  said  he.  "  You  are 
from " 

"  Bunkum,"  replied  Tatman. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  Bunkum.    And  your  name  is " 

"  Tatman." 

' '  Why,  of  course.    How  are  you,  Mr.  Tatman  ?  " 

"  Tolerable,"  and  Tatman  looked  down  at  his 
grip-sack  and  chuckled. 

"  My  name's  Cunningham, "went  on  the  stranger, 
grasping  one  of  Silas's  hands  in  both  his  own. 
"  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  Strange  I  couldn't  remember  your 
name." 

"Ha,  ha,  ha  I  'Twas  kinder  funny.  I  reckon 
thar  hain't  a  nice  quiet  little  place  somewhere 
where  a  feller  can  talk  with  a  friend  what  he  ain't 
seen  for  nigh  on  to  two  year." 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Cunningham,  in  his  softest  tone. 
"  I  know  just  the  place,  not  a  block  from  here." 

"Then  I  reckon  we  might  as  well  go  there  if 
you're  sure  it's  safe  walking  through  the  streets 
with  as  much  money  as  I've  got  in  this  here 
satchel." 

The  fellow's  fingers  seemed  to  itch  as  the  two 
walked  along.  "Ain't  you  afraid,"  said  he,  "  of 
being  robbed  ?  " 

"Wall,  you  just  bet  your  sweet  life  the  fellow 
who  opens  old  Silas  Tatman's  valise  will  be  sorry." 

Cunningham  turned  on  a  little  side-street,  lead- 
ing his  friend  by  the  arm.  About  half  way  down 
the  block  they  entered  a  dark  and  dingy-looking 
saloon.  Cunningham  spoke  familiarly  to  the  bar- 
keeper, who  directed  them  to  a  room  in  the  back  of 
the  place.  The  two  sat  down  at  the  table,  and 
were  joined  presently  by  three  other  men.  Glad- 
somely  they  tipped  the  would-be  investor  upon  the 
wheat  market,  and  guilelessly  did  Rusticus  hint  at 
the  precious  yellow  contents  of  his  old  green  bag. 
The  "cons"  gTew  impatient,  and  also  Silas  was 
panting  for  bis  revenge. 

"  Well,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  I  reckon  I'd  better 
be  a-goin',  and  I'd  like  to  leave  that  'ere  money 
with  you,  so  as  it'll  be  safe  while  I  hunt  up  a 
stoppin'  place." 

The  men  were  perfectly  willing  to  accommodate 
Farmer  Tatman.  They  assured  him  that  the  carpet- 
bag and  its  contents  would  be  perfectly  safe,  and 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  wait  until  he  came 
back. 

"  Much  obliged,  gentlemen,"  and  Tatman  arose. 
" 'Tisn't  very  often  that  a  feller  meets  such  kind 
friends  as  you  are  in  a  strange  city,  and  it's  kinder 
soothin'  ter  know  that  a  fellow's  leavin'  his  money 
with  honest  people.  I  reckon  I'll  be  back  in  about 
an  hour." 

The  fellows  bowed  him  out.  By  a  clever  dodge 
he  managed  to  slip  the  key  of  the  door  in  bis 
pocket  before  he  left  the  room.  He  remained  on 
the  outside  long  enough  to  turn  the  bolt  silently  in 
the  lock,  after  which  he  entered  the  adjoining 
room. 

In  another  instant  a  piercing  yelp  rent  the 
air.  Whack  !  Crash  !  Bang  1  The  chairs  were 
upturned  and  the  table  was  tumbled  over  in  the 
mad  scramble  for  the  door. 

As  Silas  slipped  into  the  street,  he  heard  the 
door  crash  in  as  one  of  the  men  on  the  inside 
dealt  it  a  blow  with  a  chair.  Over  his  shoulder  he 
saw  a  stream  of  hornets  sail  after  the  bar-tender. 

Twenty  minutes  later,  from  his  retreat  in  the 
alley  across  the  street,  Tatman  saw  his  five  friends 
limping  out  of  the  saloon  to  the  ambulance,  which 
had  been  backed  up  to  the  kerb-stone. — Chicago 
Daily  Inter-Ocean. 


Left  Destitute  ! 

Not  of  worldly  goods,  but  of  all  earthly  comfort, 
is  the  poor  wretch  tormented  by  malaria.  The  fell 
scourge  is,  however,  shorn  of  its  thong  in  advance 
by  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  its  only  sure  pre- 
ventive and  remedy.  Dyspepsia,  biliousness,  con- 
stipation, rheumatism,  nervousness,  and  kidney 
complaints  are  also  among  the  bodily  afflictions 
which  this  beneficent  medicine  overcomes  with  cer- 
tainty.    Use  it  systematically. 


—  Kodak,  Poco,  Premo,  Bull's-Eye,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kabn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 

Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction, 

ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
facto  res  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  I 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Duck ,  from  7  Ounce! 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPA3J  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1P.M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric... (Via  Honolulu) Thurs.,  December  10 

Belgic Tuesday,  December  29 

Coptic. (Via  Honolnlu)..Sat.,  January  16, 1897 
Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  February  % 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  November  10,  25. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Nov.  5,  10, 15, 20,  25, 
30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  M.  Nov.  9,  13,  17,  21,25,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Nov.  7,  n,  15, 19,  23,  27, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  slop- 
ing only  at  Fort  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Nov.  9,  13, 
17,  ax,  25,  29,  at  11  a.  m..  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Eusenada,  San  Jose*  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
and  Gnavmas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change  steam- 
ers or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agent*, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


kCEANIC  S.S.  CO. 

I  AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII, 
'  SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND. 


ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  1 


UAYS  ONUi,h. 

HONOLULU,  by 
S.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 5,  at  10  a.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Alazueda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  December  10,  at  2  P.  M. 
J.  D.  SpreckeU   i-  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montjpm- 
Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United    States    and    Royal   Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New  York 

every  Wednesday  at  noon, 

PROM   HEW  VOKIC: 

Germanic November  2s  |  Majestic December  16 

Teutonic December  2    Germanic December  23 

Britannic December  9  |  Teutonic December  30 

Saloon  rates,  S50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able  terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.  Steerage  tickets 
at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY. 
29  Broad w:i- 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  .engagement  is  announced  of  Mrs.  S.  Sey- 
mour Chapman,  of  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.,  to  Mr. 
Edwin  Wildman,  of  Elroira,  N.  Y.  The  wedding 
will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  November  24th,  at  the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Seymour,  in  Ogdens- 
burg. N.  Y.  Mr.  Wildman  is  the  proprietor  of 
the  Elmira  Echoes  and  a  brother  of  Hon.  Rounse- 
velle  Wildman,  ex-Consul  General  to  Singapore. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
to-day,  from  four  until  six  o'clock,  at  her  residence, 
1626  Sacramento  Street,  to  introduce  her  daughter, 
Miss  Alice  Colden  Hoffman.  Mrs.  Hoffman  will 
be  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Hoffman,  Miss 
Carol  Crockett,  Miss  Frances  Moore,  and  Miss 
Helen  Hopkins. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  hold 
its  first  meeting  of  this  season  at  Golden  Gate  Hall 
on  November  30th,  from  eight  until  twelve  o'clock. 
The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Carolan, 
Mrs.  Smedberg,  Mrs.  Hoffman,  Mrs.  McNutt, 
Mrs.  Breeze,  Mrs.  Van  Ness,  Mrs.  Sidney  M. 
Smith,  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mrs.  George  A. 
Pope,  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  and  Mrs.  W.  E. 
Lester. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Grayson  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
next  Wednesday  at  her  residence,  corner  of  Ninth 
and  Madison  Streets,  Oakland,  assisted  by  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Hinckley  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston. 
Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Whittell  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
to-day  at  her  residence,  1025  Pine  Street. 

The  Ebell  Society  will  give  a  reception  this  even- 
ing in  honor  of  the  opening  of  its  new  club-house  in 
Oakland. 

The  alumnae  of  Mills  College  will  give  a  recep- 
tion at  a  down-town  hotel  next  Friday  evening, 
complimentary  to  Mrs.  Mills.  Both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental music  will  enliven  the  affair. 

Prince  Poniatowski  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
University  Club  on  Friday  evening  to  celebrate 
the  recent  Republican  victory.  His  guests  were 
Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker.  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker, 
Mr.  "James  E.  Tucker,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Mr. 
Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner, 
Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Francis  Francis,  and 
Mr.  E.  D.  Beylard. 

The  Misses  Stubbs  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Thursday  evening  at  the  residence  of  their  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  2519  Pacific  Avenue. 
The  table  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers, 
and  the  evening  was  delightfully  passed.  Their 
guests  were  :  Mrs.  Frazier,  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Ida  Belle  Palmer,  Miss  Mary  Kip, 
Miss  Bertha  Smith,  Miss  Fanny  Baldwin,  Mr. 
Frank  Brown  King,  Mr.  Edward  Darling,  Mr.  B. 
Baldwin,  Mr.  Sidney  Pringle,  Mr.  Allan  Wright, 
Mr.  Edward  Houghton,  Mr.  Thomas  Breeze,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Baldwin. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  formally  presented  her 
daughter,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  to  her  friends  last 
Saturday  at  a  matinee  tea  at  her  residence  on  Cali- 
fornia Street.  Fully  two  hundred  guests  were  re- 
ceived and  entertained  from  four  until  seven 
o'clock.  In  the  evening  the  young  ladies  who 
assisted  in  receiving  and  an  equal  number  of  gen- 
tlemen dined  at  the  residence  and  danced  after- 
ward. 

Mrs.  Duke  Farnsworth  Baxter,  formerly  Miss 
Hilda  Macdonald,  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Saturday 
at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
William  Macdonald,  2219  Scott  Street.  The  affair 
was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Bessie  Younger,  daugh- 
ter of  Dr.  W.  J.  Younger,  who  is  betrothed  to  Mr. 
Burns  Macdonald.  Those  who  assisted  in  receiv- 
ing were  Mrs.  William  Macdonald,  Mrs.  James 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Marcus  L.  Gerstle,  Mrs.  Horace 
Sperry,  Mrs.  John  Reid,  Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy, 
Mrs.  d'Ancona,  Mrs.  Philip  Williams,  Miss  Mattie 
Whittier,  Miss  Mary  Belle  Palmer,  and  Miss  Helen 
Wagner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  entertained  ten  of 
their  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening  at 
their  residence,  1001  Leavenworth  Street. 

Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  was  the  guest 
of  honor  at  a  dinner  given  recently  by  Mr.  W.  F. 
Whittier    at  his  residence,   1630  Jackson    Street. 


feAKlN<S 

POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
all  in  Evening  strength.— Latest    United  States 
tent  Food  Retort. 
"AL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  New  York. 


The  other  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Bothin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aldridge,  Miss  Reed,  Miss 
Lizzie  Carroll,  and  Mr.  William  R.  Whittier. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Sunday  evening  at  his  residence,  1630  Jackson 
Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll,  the  fiancee 
of  his  son,  Mr.  William  R.  Whittier.  The  others 
present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin.  Mrs. 
Richard  T.  Carroll,  Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Carroll. 

Mr.  Frank  Brown  King  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
night  at  the  home  of  his  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  S.  King,  1001  Leavenworth  Street.  Covers 
were  laid  for  twelve.  Afterward  the  entire  party 
attended  the  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly 
Club. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  was  to  have  given  a 
dinner-parly  last  night  to  several  debutantes,  prior 
to  the  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club,  but 
was  obliged  to  give  up  the  affair  owing  to  the  seri- 
ous illness  of  one  of  her  children. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  George  W.  McNear  and  Miss  Bessie  McNear,  of 
Oakland,  sailed  from  New  York  for  England  November 
4th  on  the  White  Star  steamer  Teutonic. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  have  returned 
from  their  villa  at  Menlo  Park,  and  are  occupying  their 
residence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  E.  Martin  will  receive 
on  Wednesdays  in  November  and  January  at  2112 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  and  Miss  Edith 
Mc  Bean  have  returned  from  the  East,  and  ar»  residing 
at  1935  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly,  Miss  Margaret  Casserly,  and 
Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  W.  O'B.  Macdonough  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles 
and  other  points  in  Southern  California,  and  will  be  away 
about  three  weeks, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Smith 
have  returned  from  San  Rafael,  and  are  at  their  residence 
on  Broadway. 

Mrs.  T.  Z.  Blakeman,  Miss  Leon  tine  Blakeman,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Keeney  left  last  Sunday  for  the  East,  where 
they  will  remain  most  of  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Ben  Morgao  has  rented  her  home  in  Berkeley  for 
a  year,  and  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  her  country-place 
in  Inverness,  Marin  County. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  Mrs.  C.J.  Deering,  and  Miss  Estee 
will  receive  on  the  first  and  second  Fridays  during  the 
winter  at  their  residence,  2291  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  Frederick  Yates  and  her  child  left  for  Honolulu 
last  Tuesday  on  the  steamship  Australia. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
week  en  route  home  from  Europe,  where  she  has  been 
making  a  prolonged  stay. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  and  Miss  Elsie  S. 
Hecht,  who  were  at  Nurnberg  and  Frankfort  recently, 
are  passing  the  month  of  November  in  Vienna. 

Mrs.  Albert  W.  Scott  has  returned  to  the  city,  and  will 
receive  on  Wednesdays  in  December  at  her  residence, 
305  Buchanan  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Fisher  returned  to  the  city  last 
Saturday,  after  a  visit  of  six  weeks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Fulton  G.  Berry,  in  Fresno.  They  are  at  their  residence, 
1812  Van  Ness  Avenue,  where  they  will  remain  until  late 
in  December,  when  they  will  go  to  New  York  city  to  re- 
side. 

Mr.  Montgomery  S.  Currey  and  family,  who  passed  the 
summer  and  fall  at  the  Hotel  Rafael,  have  returned  to  the 
city,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  1804  Broadway. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bateman  and  Mr.  M.  P.  Bateman  are  stay- 
ing at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Freeman,  who  have  resided  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  for  several  years,  have  gone  to  housekeep- 
ing in  Berkeley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Mills  left  last 
Wednesday  to  visit  the  principal  cities  in  the  Eastern 
States,  and  will  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  returned  last  Wednesday,  after  an 
absence  of  ten  weeks  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  and  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salis- 
bury will  receive  on  the  first  and  third  Tuesdays  in  No- 
vember at  their  home,  1414  California  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Tuck,  of  New  York,  are  at  the  Cali- 
fornia  Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  S.  Wethered,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Martinez,  and 
Miss  Wethered  will  receive  at  2109  Pacific  Avenue  on 
Fridays  in  November. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Hanlon  and  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hanlon  have 
returned  to  the  city,  after  an  absence  of  about  three 
months  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin  and  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin  will  re- 
ceive at  their  residence  on  Wednesdays  in  November. 

Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  and  Miss  Gwin  will  receive  on 
Fridays  in  November  and  January  at  their  residence, 
1450  Sacramento  Street. 

Professor  Douglas  H.  Campbell  and  Professor  J.  M. 
Stillman,  of  Stanford  University,  have  been  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Philip  Alston  Williams  will  receive  on  the  third 
and  fourth  Fridays  in  November  from  four  until  seven 
o'clock  at  her  residence,  2448  Union  Street. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Low,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Lemmon,  of  Santa  Rosa,  Mr.  V.  S.  McClatchy,  of  Sac- 
ramento, Mr.  L.  P.  Lowe,  of  Pasadena,  Mr.  John  H. 
Norton,  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  C.  Crow, 
of  Crow's  Landing,  are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  M.  Plum,  Jr.,  have  returned  to 
the  city,  and  are  occupying  their  residence  on  Scott 
Street. 

Miss  Widemann  returned  to  Honolulu  last  Tuesday  on 
the  Oceanic  steamship  A  ustralia,  after  a  prolonged  visit 
here. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  visited  the  Hotel  Rafael  for 
several  days  recently. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Curtis  are  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Alice  Ruther- 
ford returned  to  New  York  last  Wednesday  after  a  very 
pleasant  visit  here. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  returned  from  her  Eastern 
trip  last  Tuesday.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harvey 
Jardine  remained  in  New  York  city  for  a  while,  and  are 
being  extensively  entertained. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester  and  their  little 
daughter  came  up  from  Santa  Monica  last  Sunday,  and 
are  at  the  Hobart  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Gray  Smith  and  daughters,  of  Oakland,  are  pass- 
ing the  winter  In  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  A.  Bissinger  will  receive  her  friends  on  the  first 
and  fourth  Fridays  of  each  month  at  her  residence,  1918 
Jackson  Street 


THANKSGIVING    DECORATIONS. 


At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  gratefulness  is 
in  the  heart  and  visions  of  Thanksgiving  cheer  are 
in  the  mind,  it  is  the  famous  custom  of  the  country 
to  begin  preparations  for  the  merry  festivities  tra- 
ditionally associated  with  the  holiday.  On  Thanks- 
giving Day  there  will  be  none  so  poor  that  be  will 
not  have  before  him  an  extra  nice  spread,  while 
among  the  better-to-do  royal  banquets  will  be  the 
rule. 

In  anticipation  of  this  festive  occasion,  Nathan, 
Dohrmann  &  Co.  ( 122-32  Sutter  Street }  have 
thrown  open  their  annual  artistic  exhibition  of 
dining-hall  furnishings.  The  rooms  are  free  to  the 
public  and  lovers  of  rare  and  costly  porcelains 
and  of  new  and  useful  designs  in  cutlery  and  deco- 
rative service,  and  people  of  taste  and  judgment 
are  hourly  visiting  the  great  establishment  to  feast 
their  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  specimens  of  a  fav- 
ored art  therein,  or  to  purchase  the  newest  and 
most  stylish  equipment  for  their  tables. 

The  "blue  room  "  is  the  greatest  object  of  in- 
terest this  year,  and  it  is  delightful  from  the  unique 
dinner  chimes  at  the  door  (an  English  innovation) 
to  the  magnificently  dressed  table  in  the  centre. 
The  walls,  covered  by  blue  denim  and  blue  and 
white  paper,  are  decorated  with  shelves  and  rows 
of  genuine  sets  of  rare  Holland  delft  ware,  French, 
English,  and  German  delfts,  blue  Dresden  and 
willow-ware,  and  with  the  royal  Copenhagen  blue 
that  is  the  pride  of  the  navy  mess  and  the  service 
so  popular  at  the  University  Club.  The  table  is 
splendidly  and  completely  set  in  a  rarest  service  of 
costly  blue  china  and  porcelain-handled  cutlery. 
A  fine,  large  decorative  lamp  among  the  flowers 
and  blue  and  white  lanterns  and  lamps  about  the 
room  light  it  up  pleasingly.  A  neat  breakfast  serv- 
ice in  royal  Copenhagen  is  at  the  head  of  the 
room.     It  is  an  attractive  and  instructive  display. 

In  the  larger  room,  however,  is  an  exhibition  more 
calculated  to  impress  the  fastidious  matron  or  maid 
intent  upon  keeping  up-to-date  in  her  dining  serv- 
ice and  decorative  fashions.  All  about  its  walls 
and  upon  its  tables  are  the  very  newest  designs  in 
American  cut-glass  and  Bohemian  crystal-ware. 
Upon  an  array  of  tables,  arranged  about  a  central 
column  devoted  to  a  bachelor's  collection  of  festive 
bric-a.-brac,  are  displayed  the  appropriate  decora- 
tions and  service  for  the  courses  of  a  modern 
dinner. 

For  the  soup  course,  for  instance,  the  prevailing 
color  is  heliotrope,  with  decorations  in  correspond- 
ingly shaded  fleur-de-lis,  and  candles  in  silver  can- 
delabra. The  fish  service  is  all  in  sea-green,  with 
hand-painted  fishes  upon  the  Limoges  china.  A 
fish-net  is  spread  over  the  table-cloth,  and  sea- 
weeds and  shells  are  scattered  about  the  board. 

In  the  game  service,  coral  red  is  the  predominat- 
ing color,  pepper  berries  being  used  for  the  floral 
pieces.  The  English  Crescent  china  is  em- 
bellished with  hand-painted  game,  and  fine  ruby 
Roemers  are  at  each  plate.  Red  fairy  lamps  are 
tastefully  arranged  about  the  table,  in  the  centre 
of  which  is  a  magnificent  Rembrandt  lamp,  in 
rich  red  cathedral  glass,  hand-painted  and  deco- 
rated in  the  very  newest  effects. 

The  roast-beef  course  is  distinguished  by  a  Sevres 
blue  and  incrustation  gold-bordered  service  in  real 
Limoges,  with  glasses  of  crystal  and  gold  and 
pearl-handled  silver.  The  candelabra  are  in  onyx 
and  gold.  A  particularly  beautiful  Empire  lamp  in 
Sevres  blue,  with  striking  hand-painted  decora- 
tions and  a  globe  of  mother-of-pearl  shades,  is  the 
centre-piece  of  a  cluster  of  white  chrysanthemums. 
Globes,  by  the  way,  are  the  latest  edict  of  Dame 
Fashion. 

Yellow  prevails  at  the  luncheon-table,  upon  which 
there  is  a  handsome  service  of  hand-painted  First 
Empire  portraits  and  cut-crystal  candelabra.  The 
lunch-table  is  decked  in  sea-greens  and  pink  over  a 
handsome,  hand-embroidered,  Dresden  tea-cloth. 
The  setting  is  in  Limoges  china  and  crystal  Bo- 
hemian ware.  The  vari-colored  bouillon-cups  and 
the  gold  and  white  oyster-plates  are  something  en- 
tirely new  and  should  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. 

Sarah  Bernhardt's  peculiar  design  in  champagne- 
glasses  may  be  seen  upon  the  terrapin-table.  Upon 
this  board  is  something  new  in  a  slender  vase  three 
feet  high,  designed  not  to  obstruct  the  view,  from 
which  depends  a  green  cluster  of  sea-weeds.  A 
new  machine  in  which  to  frappi  one's  champagnes 
is  also  here. 

But  the  appointments  and  decorations  for  the 
table  upon  which  is  spread  the  midnight  supper 
are  the  most  unique  and  seductive.  The  decora- 
tions are  appropriately  chosen  in  autumn  colors, 
and  a  stein  designed  after  the  fabled  German 
tom-cat  with  bis  head  in  a  bandage  expresses 
what  will  follow  the  merriment  that  is  expected 
to  flow  around  this  board.  Here  is  the 
newest  thing  in  chafing  -  dishes  and  grotesque 
steins  for  the  beer  ;  the  china  is  "peach- 
blow  "  Limoges,  and  all  about  it  are  scattered 
autumn  leaves,  candelabra  and  flower  -  holders, 
cigars,  cigarettes,  pretzels,  tomales,  and  other 
after  -  the  -  theatre  delicacies.  The  pretty  floral 
decorations  were  specially  designed  by  Mary 
Bates.  The  rooms  are  charmingly  dressed,  and 
the  artistic  display  is  the  delight  of  its  numberless 
fashionable  visitants.  It  has  been  announced  that 
this  display  will  be  open  to  the  public  until  Thanks- 
giving Day. 


Mr.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  who  has  been  Consul- 
General  for  Belgium  at  this  port  for  many  years, 
has  resigned  that  position,  and  Mr.  Leon  Guislain 
has  been  appointed  as  his  successor.  Leopold  the 
Second,  King  of  the  Belgians,  has  conferred  the 
title  of  Honorary  Consul  for  Belgium  upon  Mr. 
Chapman  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  his  gov- 
ernment. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in- 
vitations.   Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WARFIEn>  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 


Is  indisputably  the  most  select  family  and 
tourist  hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is 
an  atmogphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospit- 
able treatment  at  the  Pleasauton  which  is 
rarely  met  with  in  a  hotel.  Elegantly  ap- 
pointed ;  sanitary  plumbing ;  cuisine  per- 
fect ;  rates  reduced ;  recently  thoroughly 
renovated. 
O.  M.  BRENXAN,  Proprietor. 


T  H  IE- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

-  OF  THK  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 
Bitters 


KNOX  CELEBRATED  HATS 

Korn  the  Hatter,  Sole  Agent, 
726  MARKET,  NEAR  KEARNY 


Advances  on 
Diamonds. 

At  Uncle  Harris' 
15  Grant  Are. 


MOUNT  OLIV£T  CEMETERY 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 

Office,   997    Market    St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth, 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and   Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


November  16,  i! 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SOCIETY. 


Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club 
held  their  second  meeting  of  this  season  last  night 
at  Lunt's  Hall.  There  were  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  present,  among  whom  were  several  of  the 
army  officers  who  have  recently  come  out  from  the 
East.  Dancing  commenced  soon  after  eight 
o'clock,  and  terminated  at  eleven.  Light  refresh- 
ments were  served  during  the  evening. 

Five  attractive  figures  of  the  cotillion  were 
danced  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Robert  M. 
Eyre  and  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham.  The  young 
ladies  in  the  first  set  were  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Carol  Crockett,  Miss  Helen  Hop- 
kins, Miss  Jessie  Hobart,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin, 
Miss  Susan  Blanding,  and  Miss  Miriam  Moore. 
Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  who  is  the  leading  spirit 
in  the  club,  received  the  guests,  assisted  by  several 
young  married  ladies.  The  next  meeting  of  the 
club  will  be  on  Friday  evening,  November  27th. 


The  Ashe  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  gave  a  matinee  tea  last 
Thursday  at  her  residence,  1005  Leavenworth 
Street.  The  hours  were  from  three  until  six 
o'clock,  and  fully  two  hundred  ladies  were  enter- 
tained. Mrs.  Ashe, was  assisted  in  receiving  by 
Mrs.  Norman  McLaren,  Mrs.  Gaston  M.  Ashe, 
Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney,  Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Peters, 
of  Stockton,  Miss  Gertrude  Forman,  Miss  Bowie, 
Miss  Friedlander,  and  Miss  Findley. 


A  Poster  Exhibition. 
A  number  of  ladies  who  are  prominent  in  art 
and  society  circles  in  Sacramento  are  arranging  a 
poster  exhibition,  for  the  benefit  of  the  School  of 
Design,  to  be  given  in  the  E.  B.  Crocker  Art  Gal- 
lery in  Sacramento.  The  ladies  are  particularly 
desirous  of  receiving  contributions  of  posters, 
either  original  or  prints,  before  November  i6th, 
and  guarantee  their  return  in  good  condition. 
They  should  be  sent  by  express,  C.  O.  D.,  to  Miss 
Crete  Crouch,  care  of  the  School  of  Design  at 
Sacramento.  The  exhibition  will  commence  on 
Thursday,  November  19th. 


Mrs.  Louise  McAllister,  widow  of  the  late  Hall 
McAllister,  died  in  this  city  last  Wednesday  after  a 
long  illness.  The  deceased  was  very  prominent  in 
society  circles,  and  prior  to  her  husband's  demise 
entertained  extensively. 


SAN    FRANCISCO'S    VOTE. 


How  and  Why  it  was  Cast  for  Municipal  Candi- 
dates—The Strength  of  the  Various  Parties 
— An  Elaborate  Analysis. 

A  study  of  the  election  returns  of  this  city  reveals 
many  interesting  features  and  some  that  are  curi- 
ous. The  total  registration,  after  633  corrections, 
was  72,359,  and  not  more  than  65.000  votes  were 
cast.  For  Presidential  electors  63,016  votes  were 
cast,  and  for  mayor  62,400.  The  vote  on  the 
charter — the  blank  for  which  immediately  preceded 
that  for  mayor  on  the  official  ballot — amounted  to 
OQly  33.588.  or  very  little  more  than  one-half.  In 
some  cases  the  most,  surprising  results  were  devel- 
oped, as  where  candidates,  whose  election  had  been 
regarded  as  impossible,  received  very  large  votes  ; 
or  where  others,  who  were  looked  upon  as  certain 
to  win,  were  defeated.  The  Republican  Presidential 
electors  received  a  plurality  of  308,  while  on  the 
political  city  offices  the  Democrats  outnumbered 
the  Republicans,  on  an  average,  by  more  than 
2,000  votes. 

It  is  a  difficult  question  to  determine  the  voting 
strength  of  the  various  factions  and  parties,  and,  at 
best,  only  an  approximate  result  can  be  hoped  for. 
A  majority  of  the  candidates  received  indorse- 
ments from  two  or  more  conventions,  and  in  many 
cases  the  personal  popularity  of  a  candidate  affected 
the  result  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  all  evi- 
dence of  party  strength.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  judicial  candidates,  and  to  an  almost 
equal  degree  with  those  for  the  heads  of  the  vari- 
ous departments.  It  is  among  the  candidates  for 
supervisors  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained 
as  a  basis  for  further  comparison. 

Taking  then  the  candidates  for  the  board  of 
supervisors  who  received  the  indorsement  of  only 
one  convention,  and  averaging  their  votes,  we  find 
the  strength  of  the  principal  parties  to  stand  as  fol- 
lows : 

Democratic 20,245 

Anti-Charter  Democratic 4.691 

Republican 14. 394 

Citizen-Republican 6,196 

Non  -  Part  is  an 6,877 

Citizens*  Independent 7,235 

The  Republicans  and  Citizen- Republicans  com- 
bined on  one  candidate,  and  his  vote  was  20,615,  or 
25  votes  more  than  the  combined  averages.  This 
was  400  votes  more  than  the  Democratic  average, 
showing  what  the  Republicans  might  have  accom- 
plished had  they  been  united.  The  Non-Partisans 
indorsed  certain  Republican  candidates,  thereby 
adding  an  average  of  4,194  to  their  votes — and  cer- 
tain Democrats,  adding  4,4x3  to  their  votes.  This 
would  place  the  value  of  their  indorsement  at  a 
little  more  than  4,000  votes.  The  Citizens'  Inde- 
pendent party  indorsed  Republicans,  adding  3,8x4  ; 


Citizen- Republicans,  adding  5,404  ;  Anti-Charter 
Democrats,  adding  5,006  ;  and  Non- Partisans,  add- 
i°g  6  538.  The  average  added  strength  was  there 
fore  5,190.  In  one  case,  the  Citizens'  Independent 
party  and  the  Non-Partisans  both  indorsed  a  Citi- 
zen-Republican candidate,  and  added  10,483  to  his 
vote,  or  1,000  more  than  their  combined  average 
strength  in  the  other  indorsements.  It  would  seem 
from  these  figures  that  the  combination  of  two 
parties  carried  about  2,000  votes  less  than  their 
combined  individual  strength. 

When  the  candidates  for  the  heads  of  depart- 
ments are  compared  in  this  way,  the  influence  of 
the  personal  element  is  felt  much  more  keenly. 
The  Republican  candidates  show  a  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  and  the  lowest  of  more  than 
15,000,  which  would  make  an  average  of  all  of 
them  worthless.  On  the  Citizen-Republican  ticket 
the  difference  is  nearly  9.000,  and  the  same  differ- 
ence is  found  in  the  combination  of  Democrats 
and  Non- Partisans.  The  Anti-Charter  Democrats 
voted  their  tickets  with  sufficient  regularity  for 
4,675  to  be  a  representative  average  vote,  and 
20,454  is  a  very  close  average  for  the  combination 
of  Republican  and  Citizens'  Independents. 

In  order  to  eliminate  these  differences  as  far  as 
possible,  we  may  take  all  of  the  political  candi- 
dates ;  that  is,  all  city  candidates  exclusive  of  those 
for  judicial  offices  and  for  school  directors.  By 
comparing  the  results  here  obtained  we  find  that 
the  Democrats  lose,  the  Non-Partisans  remain  un- 
changed, and  all  the  others  are  slightly  reduced. 
The  vote  added  by  the  Non-Partisan  and  Citizens' 
Independent  indorsements  is  slightly  increased, 
showing  that  the  indorsement  of  a  candidate  for 
the  head  of  a  department  carried  more  weight 
than  that  of  a  supervisor. 

Another  element  that  entered  into  the  election 
was  that  of  the  wheelmen  and  good-streets  advo- 
cates. It  must  be  admitted  that  they  did  not  show 
much  force.  There  was  not  sufficient  publicity 
given  to  the  names  of  the  candidates  they  in- 
dorsed so  that  sympathizers  could  act  with  them, 
and  there  was  a  division  in  their  ranks  that  de- 
stroyed any  force  they  might  have  had.  Their 
candidate  for  superintendent  of  streets  was  Wet- 
more.  He  was  on  the  Non-Partisan  and  Citizens' 
Independent  tickets,  and  their  combined  average 
strength  was  13.039.  Wetmore's  vote  was  14,618, 
which  leaves  1,579  votes  to  the  credit  of  the  wheel- 
men. There  was  a  division  among  them,  however, 
one  branch  going  to  Ambrose.  Their  other  can- 
didates were  three  supervisors — Devany,  Sheehan, 
and  Rottanzi — and  their  average  vote  in  excess  of 
that  of  the  tickets  they  ran  on  was  2,620.  This  is 
probably  an  over-estimate,  however,  as  Devany, 
who  was  best  known  among  the  riders,  ran  only  841 
above  his  ticket,  while  the  other  two  ran  more  than 
3,000  ahead  of  theirs. 

From  this  review  it  would  appear  that  the  re- 
spective strength  of  the  various  parties  ranged 
about  as  follows : 

Democrats 19,773  to  20,245 

Republicans M.393  to  15,413 

Citizen-Republicans 6,19610    7,880 

Citizens'  Independent 7.235  to    7,390 

Non-Partisans 6,877 

Anti-Charter  Democrats 4,691  to    5,256 

From  this  it  would  seem  that  Buckley's  reign  in 
this  city  is  absolutely  at  an  end. 

Regarding  the  contests  for  the  individual  offices, 
there  are  many  points  of  interest.  That  the  charter 
should  have  called  out  only  about  one-half  of  the 
total  vote  was  a  matter  of  general  surprise.  It  had 
been  more  fully  discussed  than  any  former  charter, 
and  it  was  supposed  that  nearly  every  voter  had 
formed  an  opinion  either  for  or  against  it.  The 
small  vote  resulted  in  part  from  the  extreme  length 
of  the  charter,  many  voters  having  evidently 
decided  that  they  could  not  form  an  intelligent 
opinion,  and  therefore  would  not  vote  upon  the 
proposition  at  all.  A  far  greater  influence  was  the 
mistake  in  judgment  in  placing  it  at  the  head  of 
the  ballot.  The  intention  was  that  a  larger  expres- 
sion of  opinion  would  be  called  out  thereby,  and, 
indeed,  the  average  vote  on  school  directors,  who 
were  at  the  foot  of  the  ballot,  was  11, ceo  less 
than  that  for  mayor,  who  was  next  to  the  top. 
But,  unfortunately,  it  had  exactly  the  opposite  re- 
sult. Many  hurried  voters  took  the  charter  line  for 
a  heading  to  the  ballot,  and  did  not  vote  on  it  at 
all.  The  small  vote  is  no  indication  that  another 
charter  can  not  be  adopted  at  the  present  time  and 
at  a  special  election.  The  vote  would,  of  course, 
be  smaller,  but  it  would  be  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
wishes  of  the  voters,  for  they  are  interested  in  the 
question  at  the  present  time.  For  the  same  reason, 
the  present  is,  probably,  the  only  time  when  a 
charter  can  be  adopted  at  a  special  election. 

In  the  contest  for  mayor,  it  is  probable  that 
Taylor  and  Phelan  respectively  represented  the 
A.  P.  A.  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Y.  M.  I.  forces. 
Taylor  had  the  Republican  and  Citizens'  Independ- 
ent nominations,  representing  an  average  combined 
force  of  22,703  votes.  His  vote  fell  2,133  short  of 
this.  Phelan  represented  the  combined  force  of 
the  Democrats  and  Non- Partisans,  amounting  to 
26,650  votes.  His  vote  exceeded  this  by  2,064.  This 
can  not  be  taken  as  representing  the  full  force  of 
the  Y.  M.  I.  vote,  however,  as  many  of  them  are 
also  enumerated  as  Democrats. 

The  contest  for  auditor  was  a  close  and  exciting 
one.  Broadly  speaking,  Broderick  represented  the 
Democrats  and  business  men  ;  Deane  the  Repub- 


licans and  young  men,  including  the  politicians  of 
both  parties  to  a  great  extent.  Whether  the  with- 
drawal of  Wells  at  the  eleventh  hour  affected  the  re- 
sult, it  would  be  difficult  to  say  ;  but  it  probably 
did  not.  Had  he  continued  in  the  race,  he  would 
have  drawn  some  Republicans  who  went  to  Deane 
and  some  business  men  who  went  to  Broderick. 
The  latter  ran  2,399  behind  the  average  of  his 
ticket ;  the  former  ran  7,879  votes  ahead. 

Over  the  position  of  superintendent  of  streets 
there  was  an  active  fight.  The  vote  of  Ambrose, 
the  successful  candidate,  is  referred  to  elsewhere. 
Wetmore  ran  1,579  ahead  of  his  ticket ;  Mac- 
donald,  the  candidate  of  the  Anti-Charter  Demo- 
crats, ran  4,302  ahead  of  the  average,  nearly 
doubling  the  vote  ;  Farnsworth  received  the  full 
strength  of  his  ticket ;  while  Elder  received  less 
than  one-half  of  the  strength  of  his. 

In  the  contests  for  all  of  the  leading  offices,  it  is 
apparent  that  there  was  a  large  amount  of  inde- 
pendent voting,  which  was  to  be  expected,  and 
also  that  many  electors  voted  for  a  part  of  the 
offices  only,  which  is  not  so  easily  explained.  The 
desire  to  advance  one  candidate  at  the  expense  of 
the  others,  by  voting  for  him  alone,  would  not 
account  for  it,  because  such  voting  would  have  no 
effect  here.  The  purely  sentimental  desire  to  give 
a  favorite  candidate  a  large  vote  can  account  for 
very  little  of  it,  and  ignorance  of  the  merits  of  the 
candidates  would  be  no  excuse,  for  in  each  contest 
there  was  at  least  one  candidate  who  was  known  to 
the  voters  through  having  served  them  before,  and 
there  should  have  been  a  desire  to  reward  or  punish 
them  according  to  the  preferences  of  the  voter. 
Indifference  as  to  the  result  with  regard  to  all  but  a 
few  personal  friends  is  the  only  possible  explana- 
tion. 

The  candidates  for  judicial  offices  have  not  yet 
been  considered,  because  the  personal  element 
entered  into  these  contests  far  more  than  party 
considerations.  But,  in  these  contests,  there  are 
many  interesting  features.  The  justices  of  the 
peace  and  judges  of  the  police  court  were  "un- 
doubtedly elected  because  many  voters  knew  little 
or  nothing  about  the  candidates,  and  therefore 
voted  for  those  already  in  office,  with  whose  names 
they  were  more  or  less  familiar.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  personal  friendship  in  the  cases  of 
Campbell  and  Conlan,  the  latter  having  received 
the  largest  vote  of  any  candidate  in  the  election. 

Among  the  candidates  for  judges  of  the  superior 
court,  the  contest  of  Hebbard  aroused  the  greatest 
interest.  Refused  a  nomination  by  the  conventions 
of  his  own  party,  he  was  placed  upon  the  ticket  of 
the  Non- Partisans,  and  received  no  indorsement 
from  any  other  party.  He  was  bitterly  opposed  by 
the  depositors  of  the  People's  Home  Savings 
Bank,  even  to  the  extent  of  a  mass-meeting  being 
held  to  protest  against  his  candidacy,  and  their 
efforts  were  supplemented  by  certain  corporations 
and  capitalists  who  were  aggrieved  at  some  of  his 
decisions  on  the  bench.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
was  supported  very  actively  by  one  newspaper,  and 
more  or  less  actively  by  all  of  the  others.  His 
friends  rallied  enthusiastically  to  bis  support,  as 
did  a  number  of  other  voters  who  regarded  him 
as  the  victim  of  the  oppression  of  certain  moneyed 
interests.  The  average  vote  of  the  party  that 
nominated  him  was  6,877.  His  vote  was  nearly 
five  times  this  number — 30,765.  Judge  Hunt  came 
very  near  to  being  the  victim  of  over-confidence. 
There  was  no  opposition  to  him,  and  his  election 
was  regarded  as  assured  by  observers  until  the  last 
days  of  the  campaign.  Yet  a  change  of  417  votes 
from  himself  to  the  next  higher  candidate  would 
have  defeated  him.  Dunne,  who  is  to  be  one  of 
the  two  new  judges,  had  the  strong  backing  of  the 
Native  Sons,  the  Y.  M.  I.,  and  the  liquor  interests, 
besides  a  very  large  circle  of  active  friends.  Carroll 
Cook  owed  his  success  partly  to  friendship,  partly 
to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  widely  advertised  by 
the  newspapers  for  a  number  of  years,  and  partly 
to  the  public  confidence  in  his  knowledge  of  crimi- 
nal law. 


—  OPERA -GLASSES— LATEST   PARISIAN,    FLAT- 

folding,  to  fit  any  purse.    Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


USE    ONLY 


MURRAY  &  LAMAN'S 


UNTIL 

YOU      HAVE 

TRIED     THE     ORIGINAL 

ARTICLE 

CfeEFORE  THE  PUBLIC  SINCE    I80S> 

YOU      DO      NOT      KNOW     WHAT 

FLORIDA      WATER      IS. 

TRY     IT  I 


REFUSE  ALL  SUBSTITUTES ! 


THERE  ARE  IMITATORS  EUTSO  EQUALS 

Louis  Roederer 

Champagne 

Stands   Pre-Eminent 

—THE— 

Finest  in  the  World 
r  ▼   ^  — 

"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry.  Dry.  Rich. 


TO    RENT, 


Elegantly    furnished    sunny    single    roomg 
for  gentlemen. 

J$o.  315  JVIASON  ST. 

EXCELLENT    BOARD 

In  private  family.     Sunny  rooms,  fashion- 
able  location,    convenient   to    cars.    Refer- 
ences required.    Address 
Box  7,  Argon  ant  Office. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  CO.   tbST' 

Principal  Office,  33  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth   St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE    THEM. 


IMIII  CD     S     PU1QE  SOLE   AGENTS, 

MJllLtn     a    Uflfl0t,26,  »S.  30  O'Farrell  St. 


M E N N E N'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 

Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 
for  infants  and  adults. 

Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  frickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Slcin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  J"  ^^  P^  ^J 
Siirnple  mailed.  fXame  this  paper)  ™  i\  b  b 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


There  is  nothing  that  will  refresh  one  after 
exercise,  and  nothing  that  will  build  up  the 
system  to  stand  fatigue,  as 

Ghirardelli's 


OCOA 


A  grateful,  comforting,  invigorating  bever- 
age, and  an  aid  to  beauty  through  perfect 
health. 

It  is  a  home  product  of  the  very  best 
selected  cocoa  beans,  pure,  fresh,  and 
wholesome. 

At  Grocers.     32  cups  25c. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  16,  1896. 


"A 

CALIFORNIA 
FAIRY " 


Is  the  title  of  an  elegant  little 
brochure,  relating  in  charming 
allegorical  language  the  splendors 
and  delights  of 


Sunset  Limited 

Exquisitely  Illustrated. 

The  popular  Sunset  Route  is 
also  the  subject  of  a  finely  illus- 
trated publication  entitled 

"  Through  Storyland  to 

Sunset  Seas " 


Especially  interesting  to  one  con- 
templating a  trip  over  that  great 
Southern  route. 

Both  books  are  published  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by 
T.  H.  Goodman,  General  Pass- 
enger Agent,  on  receipt  of  25 
cents  postage,  or  10  cents  for  the 
"  Fairy"  alone. 


Listaur—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  !" 

Other  Lhtenet — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  np,  yon  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yams.    Rombikb  sends  'em  to  htm," 

HENRY  ~ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     ...    NEW  YOKE 

Started  the  first  Press-Cntting  Bnrean,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

;ind   Stockton  Street!,    San  Franclioo. 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


She—"  Is  it  not  true  that  two  people  can  live  as 
cheaply  as  one  ?  "  He—"  Yes,  if  they  are  married. 
Not  if  they  are  engaged." — Puck. 

She— "V/hy,  you  foolish  boy,  if  I  married  you, 
you  wouldn't  be  able  even  to  dress  rae."  He — 
"  Well— er— couldn't  I  learn  ?  "—Brooklyn  Life. 

In  Chicago  :  She—"  Before  I  say  yes,  I  want  to 
ask  you  a  question."  He—"  What  is  it,  dear?" 
She — "  Do  you  believe  in  long  marriages  ?  " — Life, 

A  necessary  inference  :  Mamma — "  Mrs.  Brown 
says  her  little  boy  looks  very  much  like  ours," 
Papa  —  "Then  ours  must  be  better-looking."  — 
Puck. 

Critic — "Where  did  you  get  the  idea  for  that 
picture?"  Painter— "  Out  of  my  head."  Critic 
— "You  must  be  glad  that  it  is  out." — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

"  We've  got  to  admit  that  the  bicycle  has  come 
to  stay  ;  that's  certain."  "  Well,  that  depends  on 
whether  you  get  it  for  cash  or  on  installments." — 
Roxbury  Gazette. 

"  There  is  poetry  in  everything,"  mused  the 
editor  ;  "  now  there  is  yonder  waste-basket."  And 
he  laughed,  as  he  sometimes  did  when  he  was  all 
alone. — Detroit  Tribune. 

First  Westerner — "  Pete  is  down  with  lung 
trouble  again."  Second  Westerner — "  What's  the 
matter  with  his  lungs  ?  "  First  Westerner — "  He's 
got  a  bullet  in  one  of  'em." — Puck. 

Clara— "  Isn't  there  some  way  by  which  they 
say  you  can  see  the  face  of  your  future  husband  on 
Hallowe'en?"  Ida — "If  you  have  selected  the 
party,  you  might  ask  him  to  call." — Puck. 

All  his  fault:  Jones  (picking  himself  up) — "It's 
all  right,  miss — I'm  not  hurt."  Miss  Bloomer — 
"  It's  all  right  ?  My  new  suit  is  ruined !  You 
mean  thing,  didn't  you  hear  me  ring  the  bell  ?  " — 
Puck. 

Smith — "  I  see  that  a  bullet  from  one  of  those 
new  rifles  will  kill  six  men,  standing  one  behind 
another."  Thompson — "You  don't  say?  In  that 
case,  a  man  might  just  as  well  go  to  the  front." — 
Puck. 

Her  mother — "  You  assume  a  grave  responsibility 
when  you  marry  my  daughter.  Remember,  she 
was  brought  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury."  Her  adorer 
— "  Oh,  she's  pretty  well  used  to  my  lap  now." — 
Truth. 

She — "  I  heard  that  the  earl  and  countess  had  a 
serious  disagreement  before  they  were  married." 
He  —  "What  was  the  trouble?"  She  —  "  He 
wanted  to  spend  the  honeymoon  in  Monte  Carlo." 
— Puck. 

Doctor — "Just  place  this  thermometer  under 
your  tongue,  Mrs.  Peque,  and  keep  your  lips  closed 
tightly."  Mr.  Henry  Peque  (after  a  few  minutes  of 
speechless  delight}— "  What  will  you  take  for  that 
instrument,  Doc?" — Puck, 

"  Mr.  Barclay  is  so  well-read  ;  he  repeated  an 
exquisite  quotation  last  night."  "What  was  it?" 
'*  I  can't  give  you  the  exact  words,  but  he  said  he'd 
rather  be  a  something  in  a  something  than  a  some- 
thing else  in  a  something  else." — Chicago  Record. 

Mr.  Blacklock — "  Which  ob  dem  is  de  mighties' 
in  yo'  opinion,  Mistah  Cuttah  ?  De  pen  er  de 
swode  ?  "  Mr.  Cuttah — "Well,  in  de  fust  place, 
I's  nevah  been  in  de  pen,  an'  de  secon'  place,  I 
don't  fink  de  swode  is  in  it  wif  a  razzah." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Consumption  Cured. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  bis  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful  curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French^  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Noyes,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rocluster,  N.Y. 


—  Lorgnettes  in  great  variety.     Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


HI  PANS 

TABULES 


Mary  Trumble,  for  three  years  employed 
in  the  family  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Rowan, 
editor  of  the  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Signal,  said 
in  an  interview  on  the  23d  of  May, 
1895  :  "  I  am  only  too  glad  to  give  my 
experience  with  the  Ripans  Tabules,  and 
I  hope  some  fellow- sufferer  will  be  led 
to  find  a  cure  in  them,  as  I  was.     For 
more  than  two  years  I  never  knew  what 
it  was  to  be  free  from  that  awful 
disease,  dyspepsia.     I  also  had  almost 
constantly  a  dull  headache  over  my 
eyes.     I  felt  so  badly  most  of  the  time 
that  I  could  not  do  my  work  as  I 
should  do.     I  became  discouraged, 
broken  down.     One  day  Mrs.  Rowan, 
my  employer,  gave  me  a  few  Ripans 
Tabules  and  told  me  to  try  them.     I 
bad  spent  nearly  all  my  savings  for 
months  in  doctoring  and  for  different 
kinds  of  medicine  that  seemed  to  do  me 
no  good,  but  as  these  were  given  to  me 
I  thought  I  might  try  them.     I  used 
these  (about  a  dozen)  and  then  bought  a 
box,     The  result  was  I  felt  like  another 
woman,  and  I  am  now  almost  entirely 
free  of  my  trouble  with  my  stomach, 
and  the  headache  is  all  gone.    I  always 
keep  the  Tabules  on  hand  and  take  one 
now  and  then  as  I  feel  I  need  it.     They 
have  truly  worked  wonders  for  me. 
(Signed),  Mary  Trumble,  52  Pleasant 
Ave.,  Oskosh,  Wis." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 
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The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has  declared  that 
,  the  Wright  irrigation  law  is  constitutional, 

Irrigation  °  ° 


a  Public  Use 
of  Water. 


and  thus  the  irrigation  system  of  this  State 
is  placed  upon  an  unambiguous  basis  after 
years  of  litigation.  The  Wright  law  provides  that  the 
owners  of  contiguous  land,  not  less  than  five  in  number, 
may  form  an  irrigation  district.  They  present  a  petition  to 
the  supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  the  land  is  situated, 
setting  forth  the  boundaries  of  the  proposed  district,  the 


size  of  the  various  tracts  of  land  contained  in  it,  the  owners 
of  these  tracts,  the  acreage  of  the  whole  district,  and  other 
essential  matters-  Upon  favorable  action  by  the  supervisors, 
the  owners  of  the  land  meet,  adopt  by-laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  district,  and  elect  trustees.  These  trustees  con- 
demn the  necessary  land,  levy  an  assessment  to  cover 
the  expenses,  and  issue  any  bonds  that  may  be  voted. 

The  validity  of  the  law  was  brought  before  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  two  cases,  the  one  on  appeal  from 
the  supreme  court  of  this  State,  in  which  the  law  was  upheld, 
and  the  other  on  appeal  from  the  Circuit  Court,  in  which  the 
opposite  opinion  was  rendered  by  Judge  Ross.  In  his  opin- 
ion in  the  Fallbrook  case,  Judge  Ross  held  that  the  taking 
of  private  land  for  purposes  of  irrigation,  under  the  Wright 
law,  was  not  a  taking  for  a  public  use,  and  was  therefore  not 
a  proper  exercise  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain.  As  was 
said  in  these  columns,  at  the  time  the  decision  of  Judge  Ross 
was  handed  down,  if  this  construction  of  the  law  was  to 
hold,  it  would  render  worthless  eight  million  dollars'  worth 
of  bonds  that  had  already  been  placed  with  bona-fide  pur- 
chasers, and  eleven  million  dollars  more  in  bonds  that 
had  been  voted  but  not  yet  sold.  Further,  it  would  destroy, 
for  the  time  being,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  State,  so 
far  as  they  depended  upon  irrigation,  thereby  costing  the 
people  untold  millions. 

Justice  Peckham,  in  rendering  the  opinion  of  the  court, 
considers  the  question  of  what  constitutes  a  public  use  at 
considerable  length.  As  he  points  out,  what  is  a  public  use 
frequently  and  largely  depends  upon  the  circumstances  and 
facts  surrounding  the  particular  subject-matter  in  regard  to 
which  the  character  of  the  use  is  questioned.  To  provide 
for  irrigation  in  a  State  where  there  is  no  color  of  necessity 
therefor  within  any  fair  meaning  of  the  term,  and  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  taste  of  a  farmer,  or  his  de- 
sire to  enter  upon  the  cultivation  of  an  entirely  new  crop, 
might  be  regarded  as  an  improper  exercise  of  the  legislative 
will.  But,,  in  this  State,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  there 
is  a  large  area  of  arid  land.  With  proper  irrigation,  this 
land  can  be  made  to  yield  large  crops  ;  without  irrigation,  it 
must  remain  absolutely  unproductive.  If  the  Wright  law, 
upon  which  the  system  of  irrigation  depends,  is  held  to  be 
invalid,  an  effectual  obstacle  will  remain  in  the  way  of  the 
advance  of  a  large  portion  of  the  State  in  material  wealth 
and  prosperity.  To  irrigate  and  thus  bring  into  possible 
cultivation  these  large  masses  of  otherwise  worthless  lands, 
would  seem  to  be  a  matter  of  public  interest  not  confined  to 
the  land-owners  or  to  any  one  section  of  the  State. 

The  fact  that  the  use  of  water  is  limited  to  the  land- 
owner is  not  a  fatal  objection  to  the  legislation.  It  is  not 
essential  that  an  entire  community,  or  even  any  considerable 
portion  thereof,  should  directly  enjoy  or  participate  in  any 
improvement  in  order  to  constitute  a  public  use.  All  land- 
owners in  the  district  have  a  right  to  a  proportionate  share 
of  water,  and  no  one  land-owner  is  favored  above  the 
others  in  this  matter.  In  order  to  constitute  a  public  use, 
it  must  be  open  to  all  of  the  same  class  upon  equal  terms, 
and  the  water  under  the  irrigation  law  complies  with  these 
conditions. 

In  this  part  of  the  decision,  which  exactly  reverses  the 
reasoning  of  Judge  Ross,  Justice  Peckham  declares  that 
he  is  largely  influenced  by  a  number  of  decisions  of  the 
supreme  court  of  this  State.  For,  while  those  decisions 
are  in  no  way  binding  upon  the  Federal  judiciary,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  [says  the  Supreme  Court]  that  the  legislature  and 
courts  of  California  must,  in  the  nature  of  things,  be  more 
familiar  with  the  facts  that  surround  the  subject,  and  with 
the  necessities  and  occasion  for  the  irrigation  of  land,  than 
can  any  one  be  who  is  a  stranger  to  the  soil. 

There  are  several  other  questions  considered  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  but  these  are  concerned  with  points 
of  legal  procedure  under  the  act,  and  are  of  more  interest 
to  the  legal  profession  than  to  the  ordinary  reader.  The 
validity  of  the  law  is  upheld  on  all  of  the  points  that  were 
raised,  and  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  irrigation  system  of 
the  State  will  proceed  to  be  developed  under  its  provisions. 
It  is,  however,  true  that  there  has  been  much  cause  for  com- 


plaint at  certain  of  its  provisions,  and  that  the  present 
is  the  proper  time  to  make  the  necessary  amendments. 
But  little  will  be  done  under  the  law  before  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature,  and  those  who  desire  to  see  the  irrigation 
system  of  the  State  placed  upon  a  proper  foundation  should 
prepare  these  amendments. 

With  the  principle  underlying  the  Wright  irrigation  law, 
the  Argonaut  is  heartily  in  sympathy.  Where  the  interests 
of  individuals  are  not  identical  with  the  interests  of  the 
community,  the  former  must  give  way.  The  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number  is  the  principle  that  must  prevail  in 
a  government  by  the  people  if  the  people  are  to  be  prosper- 
ous. The  old  rule  of  riparian  rights — under  which  the 
waters  of  a  stream  may  not  be  diverted,  but  must  pass  on 
to  each  land-owner  undiminished  in  quantity — was  derived 
from  the  old  English  common  law,  and  is  not  appropriate 
under  the  conditions  which  exist  in  this  State.  If  it  is  to  be 
followed,  vast  tracts  of  land  that  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
ductive must  continue  to  be  waste  land  ;  .streams  that  might 
be  diverted,  and  thereby  productive  of  great  wealth  to  the 
State,  must  be  allowed  to  flow  into  the  sea,  and  be  of  no 
value  to  anybody.  If  such  a  rule  is  to  be  followed,  Cali- 
fornia a  century  hence  will  remain  in  large  part  a  desert 
The  conditions  of  the  State  demand  an  abandonment  of 
the  old  principle  of  riparian  rights  and  the  development  of 
some  system  which  shall  make  irrigation  possible. 

The  Wright  law  undoubtedly  has  grave  defects.  There 
are  many  whose  land  is  only  slightly  benefited,  who  feel  that 
it  is  an  injustice  to  assess  them  for  the  establishment  of  irri- 
gation districts.  The  mode  of  assessment  and  organization 
is  not  the  best  that  could  be  devised.  There  are  probably 
cases  in  which  the  tax  upon  the  land-owner  is  disproportion- 
ate to  the  benefits  derived.  There  are  some  cases  where  it 
is  practically  confiscation.  No  law  is  perfect.  The  system 
is  new,  and  it  is  certainly  open  to  improvement.  But  the 
principle  upon  which  it  rests  is  one  that  must  govern.  It 
benefits  the  small  farmer  at  the  expense  of  the  holders  of 
immense  tracts  of  land,  and  this  is  for  the  interest  of  the 
whole  State.  Large  land-holdings  have  been  the  curse  of 
California.  The  law  will  have  to  be  amended,  but  the  prin- 
ciple upon  which  it  is  based  must  stand. 


Defeated 
Two  to  One. 


The  day  after  the  election  there  was  a  general  belief  that  it 
Free  Silver  nat^  Deen  "  a  McKinley  tidal  wave."    Twenty- 

four  hours  later,  corrected  reports  showed 
that  the  Republican  victory  had  not  been  so 
sweeping  as  was  supposed.  Then  followed  the  claims  of 
Senator  Jones,  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, and  W.  J.  Bryan,  their  nominee,  that  certain  close 
States  would  throw  the  election  to  them.  But  as  the  returns 
continued  to  come  in,  it  was  shown  that  their  claims  were 
groundless,  and  that  McKinley's  victory  was  assured  by  a 
large  electoral  majority. 

Since  then,  however,  it  has  been  a  common  remark 
among  Republicans  that  they  "  would  have  liked  to  see  an 
overwhelming  majority  which  would  kill  the  silver  craze." 
We  think  that  while  the  silver  snake  may  not  be  killed,  it 
is  scotched  and  dying.  We  see  much  in  the  Democratic 
press  of  "a  narrow  Republican  majority"  of  "thirty  thou- 
sand votes  changing  the  result,"  and  similar  statements. 
Owing  to  our  extremely  complex  system  of  electing  Presi- 
dents, it  is  possible  to  make  such  a  showing.  There  have 
been  times  when  a  President  has  been  elected  who  had  a 
majority  of  the  electors,  while  the  defeated  candidate  had  a 
popular  majority. 

Let  us  make  a  brief  study  of  the  electoral  vote,  the  pop- 
ular vote,  and  the  population  of  those  States  voting  for  Mc- 
Kinley and  those  voting  for  Bryan.  It  will  prove  not  unin- 
siructive.  The  Examiner^  of  November  17th,  says:  "Mr. 
McKinley,  with  nearly  a  million  plurality  on  the  popular 
vote,  would  have  been  defeated  if  about  thirty  thousand 
voters  in  a  few  close  States  had  changed  sides."  This  is  en- 
tirely true.  A  change  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  votes  in 
the  States  of  South  Dakota,  Kentucky,  Wyoming,  Delaware, 
Oregon,  Tennessee,  California,  North  Dakota,  \Y< 
ginia,  and  Indiana  would  have  given  the  election 
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The  total  vote  this  year  in  these  ten  States  was  about  two 
millions.  Thus  a  change  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  vote  of  ten 
States  would  have  made  Bryan  the  President,  free  silver  the 
currency,  and  anarchy  the  law  of  this  republic.  Even  tak- 
ing the  large  popular  plurality  of  one  million  polled  by  Mc- 
Kinley, it  would  apparently  leave  undisputed  the  disagree- 
able fact  that  forty-five  out  of  one  hundred  American  citizens 
voted  in  favor  of  free  silver. 

But  while  these  are  facts,  they  are  facts  viewed  from  a 
Democratic  standpoint.  Let  us  look  at  them  from  another 
standpoint.  Twenty  -  five  States  supported  McKinley  ; 
twenty  States  supported  Bryan.  The  population  of  the 
twenty-five  McKinley  States  is  45,426,338  ;  the  population 
of  the  twenty  Bryan  States  is  24,933,795.  According  to 
the  United  States  census  the  wealth  of  the  McKinley  States  is 
$47,384,717,976;  the  wealth  of  the  Bryan  States  is  $16,- 
680,384,984.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  McKinley 
States  is  7.5  ;  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  Bryan 
States  is  22.  Putting  it  in  another  way,  the  illiterate  popu- 
lation of  the  McKinley  States  is  3,406,976  ;  the  illiterate 
population  of  the  Bryan  States  is  5,485,215.  Yet  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Bryan  States  is  about  one-half  that  of  the 
McKinley  States,  while  its  illiterate  population  is  nearly 
twice  that  of  the  McKinley  States.  The  United  States 
voted  for  McKinley  and  sound  money  by  an  electoral 
majority  of  more  than  100  out  of  447.  The  McKinley 
Stales  declared  for  honest  money  by  an  aggregate  majority 
of  1,500,000;  the  Byran  States  voted  for  free  silver  by  a 
majority  of  500,000,  or  one-third  that  of  the  McKinley 
majority.  Thus  it  was  shown  that  even  in  the  Bryan  States 
the  sentiment  for  free  silver  was  a  qualified  one. 

But  the  most  striking  fact  in  all  these  figures  is  that  the 
States  voting  for  McKinley  contained  45,000,000  of  people, 
and  the  Slates  voting  for  Bryan  less  thai  25,000,000.  Thus 
the  verdict  for  sound  money  as  against  free  silver  is  nearly 
two  to  one.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  silver  issue  is  dying, 
if  not  dead  ? 


Mention  was  made  in  these  columns,  some  weeks  ago,  of 
_     _  the    remark    of    Prince    Hilkoff,    Russian 

San  Francisco  and  ' 

the  Siberian  Minister  of   Transportation,   to    the  effect 

Railway.  tnat  »  tnere  would  soon  be  a  line  of  twenty- 

knot  steamers  plying  between  San  Francisco  and  Vlad- 
ivostock."  Since  that  time  he  has  been  repeating  the  re- 
mark in  the  Eastern  States,  and  he  further  says  that  the 
line  will  be  in  operation  in  1898.  This  line  of  steamers  is 
to  be  operated  in  connection  with  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way, which  will  be  ready  to  furnish  rail  service  by  that  time. 
Somewhat  more  than  one  thousand  miles  of  the  railway  re- 
mains to  be  completed  ;  but  Prince  Hilkoff  declares  that  it 
will  be  finished  within  the  next  two  years. 

The  promise  of  this  line  of  steamers  will  be  welcome 
news  to  the  merchants  of  this  city.  At  one  time  San  Fran- 
cisco was  the  distributing  point  for  all  of  the  through 
Oriental  trade.  The  construction  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway,  and  the  operation  of  the  Empress  Steamship  Line 
in  connection  with  it,  considerably  shortened  the  time  be- 
tween the  Eastern  States  and  the  Orient,  and  the  result  has 
been  that  the  greater  part  of  the  passengers  and  much  of  the 
trade  now  goes  by  way  of  Vancouver  and  Victoria.  Since 
1 89 1  the  trade  of  this  city  with  Australia  has  decreased 
$1,671,228,  or  51  per  cent.  ;  with  Japan,  $2,271,382,  or  18 
per  cent.  ;  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  $5,604,580,  or  35  per 
cent.  ;  with  the  Philippine  Islands,  $1,454,161,  or  93  per 
per  cent.  With  China  it  has  increased  only  $617,237. 
The  trade  with  Asiatic  Russia  has  been  infinitesimal.  Dur- 
ing the  five  years  1891  to  1895,  it  averaged  $470,908.  In 
1890  the  through  trade  that  was  transhipped  at  San  Fran- 
cisco amounted  to  $1,163,557  ;  in  1895  it  was  $689,301. 

This  new  route,  when  in  operation,  will  undoubtedly  result 
in  deflecting  the  tide  of  trade  and  travel  once  more  by  the 
way  of  San  Francisco.  It  will  result  in  reducing  the  time 
between  this  city  and  London  at  least  one-half,  and  will 
thereby  render  this  the  natural  port  through  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  through  trade  will  pass.  At  present, 
goods  and  passengers  may  go  to  London  by  taking  the 
steamer  to  Hong  Kong  by  the  Pacific  Mail  route.  From  that 
point  the  P.  and  O.  steamer  carries  them  to  Brindisi,  and 
thence  they  travel  by  rail  to  London.  This  trip  consumes 
fifty-nine  days.  By  the  proposed  Trans-Siberian  route,  they 
would  take  the  steamer  to  Vladivostock,  arriving  there  in 
eleven  days  ten  and  six-tenths  hours.  The  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  and  the  Amoor  River  steamers  would  carry  them 
to  Moscow  in  eight  days,  and  from  that  point  to  London  in 
two  days  more,  occupying  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  days  for 
the  entire  trip.  By  way  of  New  York  to  London,  the  trip 
would  occupy  only  thirteen  days  ;  but  this  route  can  be  used 
only  for  passenger  traffic,  and  many  tourists  would  prefer 
the  other  route  on  account  of  its  novelty.  For  a  trip  circling 
the  globe,  seventy-three  days  are  now  required  by  way  of 
^Tew  York,  London,  Brindisi,  and  Hong  Kong.  By  way  of 
jydney,  Melbourne,  Brindisi,  London,  and  New  York,  eighty 
"ays  are  required.     When  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  is 


completed,  the  trip  can  be  made  by  way  of  San  Francisco, 
Vladivostock,  Moscow,  Berlin,  London,  and  New  York  in 
thirty  days. 

The  great  service  of  the  new  route,  however,  will  be  in 
developing  the  trade  connections  between  this  port  and  the 
Orient.  Siberia  is  an  undeveloped  country  with  immense 
latent  resources.  There  are  great  coal-beds  there  which 
will  require  only  the  completion  of  the  railway  to  make 
them  available.  The  great  need  of  this  State  is  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  cheaper  supply  of  coal.  Mineral  resources  of 
all  kinds  are  abundant.  Iron,  copper,  and  quicksilver  will 
be  developed,  as  well  as  gold,  silver,  and  agricultural  re- 
sources. Goods  from  Siberia  will  be  shipped  to  the  East- 
ern States  as  well  as  in  the  West,  and  San  Francisco  will 
become  the  distributing  point.  On  the  other  hand,  goods 
will  be  shipped  there.  They  will  need  cotton  and  woolen 
goods.  Agricultural  machinery  will  be  required.  The 
stores  of  mineral  wealth  will  create  a  demand  for  ma- 
chinery, and  no  better  mining  machinery  can  be  found  in 
the  world  than  that  made  in  San  Francisco.  The  rolling 
stock  and  rails  of  the  new  railroad  are  now  light,  owing  to 
the  heavy  expense  that  has  been  called  upon  for  the  work  of 
construction.  But  these  will  be  replaced  by  heavy  and  more 
expensive  material,  and  this  will  be  purchased  in  this  coun- 
try and  transported  from  this  city.  Prince  Hilkoff,  while 
in  this  city,  examined  the  plant  of  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
and  expressed  himself  as  most  favorably  impressed  by  it. 
It  is  probable  that  several  steamers,  both  for  the  trans- 
oceanic line  and  those  for  the  Amoor  River,  will  be  con- 
structed here,  and  thus  employment  will  be  furnished  for 
many  laboring  men. 

In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  natural  location  and 
harbor  of  San  Francisco,  there  are  reasons  why  an  exten- 
sive trade  should  be  developed.  There  is  a  long-standing 
enmity  existing  between  England  and  Russia,  and  the  two 
countries  are  natural  competitors  in  the  development  of 
trade.  This  country  and  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
always  had  friendly  relations,  and  are  natural  customers  of 
each  other.  In  addition  to  this,  Prince  Hilkoff,  who  is  the 
Minister  of  Ways  and  Transportation,  has  the  direction  of 
the  development  of  this  trade.  He  is  very  favorably  dis- 
posed toward  this  country,  and,  in  fact,  it  was  here  that  he 
learned  the  railroad  business  practically.  He  earned  his 
living  here  working  in  machine-shops,  and  later  in  the  Balti- 
more locomotive-shops.  He  has  attentively  studied  the  rail- 
road development  in  the  United  States,  and  he  is  inclined  to 
exercise  his  influence  in  the  development  of  trade  with  this 
country.  The  merchants  of  this  city,  therefore,  have  the 
opportunity  to  regain  the  through  business  and  to  develop  a 
large  amount  of  new  trade.  How  much  this  will  amount 
to  depends  upon  their  energy  and  enterprise. 


Will  Hanna 
Go  IN  THE 
Cabinet? 


Journalistic  busy-bodies  are  now  engaged  in  preparing 
ready-made  Cabinets  for  President-elect 
McKinley.  We  have  the  best  of  authority 
for  saying  that  there  is  absolutely  no  foun- 
dation for  any  of  their  reports.  Major  McKinley  will  first 
devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of  his  inaugural  address, 
which  will  take  precedence  over  the  composition  of  a  Cab- 
inet. In  any  event,  the  composition  of  his  Cabinet  will  de- 
pend entirely  upon  whether  Mark  Hanna  accepts  or  declines 
a  post  therein.  After  that  question  is  decided,  the  further 
composition  of  the  Cabinet  will  depend  upon  geographical 
and  political  considerations  which  have  not  yet  been  studied. 

The  decision  of  Mark  Hanna — whether  to  accept  or  de- 
cline a  Cabinet  position  under  his  friend  McKinley — will  be 
awaited  by  the  press,  the  people,  and  the  politicians  with 
keen  interest.  At  first  there  was  absolutely  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  Hanna.  He  is  a  business  man.  He  is  at  the  head 
of  vast  enterprises.  He  left  his  private  business  to  conduct 
the  campaign  for  his  friend  McKinley.  The  campaign  has 
been  of  so  engrossing  a  nature  that  he  has  been  forced  ab- 
solutely to  neglect  his  business  affairs  for  many  months. 
He  is  not  a  politician.  Up  to  the  present  week,  therefore, 
he  has  steadfastly  refused  even  to  consider  the  question  of 
accepting  a  Cabinet  position.  But  during  the  last  fortnight 
many  events  have  taken  place  calculated  to  change  the  mind 
of  even  so  steadfast  a  man  as  Mark  Hanna.  Before  he 
left  New  York  for  the  West,  the  business  men  of  that  city 
insisted  on  meeting  him,  on  dining  him,  and  in  various  other 
conventional  ways  testifying  their  keen  appreciation  of  his 
services  to  the  nation.  During  the  past  fortnight  he  has 
been  entertained  at  the  Union  League  Club,  the  Republican 
Club,  and  the  Merchants'  Club,  of  New  York,  and  at  the 
Union  Club  in  Cleveland.  Mr.  Hanna  began  the  campaign 
without  any  oratorical  pretensions,  but  he  has  finally  been 
forced  to  speak,  and  when  he  speaks,  he  is  listened  to  with 
much  attention.  At  the  various  gatherings  to  which  we  have 
referred,  he  said,  among  other  things  : 

"  The  campaign  we  have  just  passed  through  is  without  precedent. 
It  has  had  no  parallel.  If  it  had,  though,  I  would  not  know  it,  be- 
ing a  tyro  in  politics. 

"  I  determined  from  the  start  that  it  should  be  a  business  cam- 
paign, and  that  nothing  should  be  done  by  the  National  Committee  that 


would  in  any  way  alienate  from  us  the  support  of  those  patriotic  men 
of  the  other  party  who  were  inclined  to  be  our  allies  in  the  fight. 
My  plan  was  to  fight  it  out  on  patriotic  lines,  and  that  plan  was  ad- 
hered to. 

"  Our  appeal  for  aid  in  this  emergency  met  with  a  ready  response 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  I  found  a  solid  phalanx  of  American 
patriots  at  my  back  to  encourage  me. 

"  Under  the  influences  of  a  liberal  education,  the  people  were 
brought  to  acknowledge  the  strength  and  justice  of  our  cause,  and 
the  result  has  shown  that  we  can  safely  trust  the  patriotism  of  the 
American  people  to  save  us  from  such  dishonorable  policies  as  were 
proposed  by  our  opponents. 

"  The  work  of  education  was  a  great  one  to  undertake.  We  had 
in  three  months  to  eradicate  the  financial  poison  which  the  enemy 
had  been  instilling  into  the  body  politic  for  three  years.  Some  idea 
of  its  effectiveness  may  be  had  when  it  is  known  that  the  first  poll  of 
Iowa  showed  that  it  was  lost  to  us  by  six  thousand  five  hundred  votes, 
yet  we  carried  it  by  seventy-two  thousand  plurality. 

"  When  Bryan  was  nominated,  I  told  Governor  McKinley  that  I 
thought  Bryan  a  hard  man  to  beat — the  hardest  that  could  have  been 
nominated.  He  replied  :  '  That  may  be  true,  but  my  trust  is  in  the 
patriotism  of  the  American  people.' 

Among  the  business  men  who  met  Hanna  at  these  various 
gatherings,  a  most  profound  impression  was  made  by  the 
personality  of  the  man.  While  they  had  known  of  his 
ability  as  an  organizer  throughout  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign as  reported  in  the  newspapers,  they  had  no  idea  of 
his  intense  personal  force.  The  result  has  been  an  almost 
overmastering  and  irresistible  pressure  for  him  to  accept 
office  in  the  Cabinet.  It  would  be  fortunate  for  the 
country  were  he  eligible  for  the  office  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  It  is  the  belief  of  most  business  men  that 
a  complete  reorganization  of  our  heterogeneous  monetary 
system  is  needed.  There  are  seven  different  kinds  of 
paper  money  at  present  current.  The  national  bank-notes 
based  on  the  disappearing  debt  and  the  irredeemable  green- 
backs present  problems  which  will  require  a  strong  man  to 
settle.  Whatever  is  attempted  will  meet  with  opposition 
from  some  quarter.  Therefore  a  man  of  great  force  of 
character  is  needed  to  fill  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  But  under  the  law  of  1789  it  is  impossible  for  a 
citizen  "  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce "  to  fill  that  post. 
For  a  similar  reason,  Alexander  T.  Stewart  was  forced  to 
decline  President  Grant's  nomination  to  the  post.  There- 
fore it  is  hoped  that  Mr.  Hanna  may  be  induced  to  accept 
some  other  position  in  the  Cabinet. 

Newspaper  speculation  concerning  McKinley's  Cabinet  is 
mere  guesswork.  It  is  believed  that  McKinley  will  offer 
the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  to  Thomas  B.  Reed.  For 
many  years  it  has  been  the  custom  with  Republican  Presi- 
dents to  offer  that  position  to  their  leading  opponent  in  con- 
vention, as  Lincoln  did  with  Seward,  as  Grant  did  with  Wash- 
burne,  as  Garfield  did  with  Blaine.  It  is  also  believed  that 
Reed  will  not  accept.  As  to  the  talk  of  President-elect  Mc- 
Kinley appointing  a  sound-money  Democrat  to  a  Cabinet  posi- 
tion in  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  sound-money  Dem- 
ocrats, we  believe  that  it  is  utterly  unfounded.  A  Democrat 
in  President  McKinley's  Cabinet  would  be  like  a  fish  out  of 
water.  Judge  Gresham,  a  Republican,  occupying  a  position 
in  a  Democratic  Cabinet,  embarrassed  the  administration, 
was  uncomfortable  himself,  and  made  all  his  Cabinet  col- 
leagues equally  uncomfortable.  If  President  McKinley 
wishes  to  show  his  and  his  country's  gratitude  for  the  serv- 
ices of  the  sound-money  Democrats,  he  can  appoint  some 
of  their  leaders  to  positions  of  honor  in  the  diplomatic  serv- 
ice rather  than  in  his  Cabinet. 


It  was  at  a  late  day  in  the  campaign  that  the  California 
„  Sound-Money  League  was  organized — about 

California's  the  middle  of  September.  Yet,  late  as  it 
Campaign.  waSj    jts    exerijons    practically    saved    the 

State.  The  narrow  majority  by  which  California  went  for 
McKinley  now  shows  the  danger.  Had  it  not  been  for  the 
Sound-Money  League,  that  narrow  Republican  majority 
would  have  been  turned  into  a  Democratic  one. 

It  is  interesting  now  to  note  on  how  small  an  amount  of 
money  the  California  Sound-Money  League  worked.  The 
reason  is  plain — its  organizers  were  business  men,  and  they 
conducted  it  according  to  business  methods.  Further  than 
that,  its  directors  conceived  the  plan  of  sending  out  much 
of  its  literature  through  the  leading  business  houses  of  San 
Francisco.  These  firms  are  in  touch  with  all  parts  of  the 
State,  and  constantly  sending  goods  in  every  direction.  By 
enlisting  their  aid,  the  State  was  thoroughly  covered. 

Annexed  is  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements of  the  California  Sound-Money  League  : 

Total  number  of   documents   received 

from  all  sources 1,290,350 

Distributed  as  follows : 

To  other  Sound-Money  Leagues  and 

McKinley  and  Hobart  Clubs 232,270 

To  merchants  and  manufacturers  for 

distribution 499,250 

To  distributors  by  hand 178.830 

To  individuals  by  mail 301,400 

To  individuals  from  office 78,600 

1,290,350 

Of  the  1,290,350  documents  received,  which  contained  44,128,175 
pages  of  printed  matter,  116,450  were  received  from  other  leagues 
and  clubs,  and  1,173,900  were  printed  by  this  league  at  a  cost  of 
$2,970.21. 

Three  hundred  and  four  packages  were  sent  by  Wells,  Fargo  &Co.'s 
Express  at  a  cost  of  $110.64,  and  31,750  packages  by  mail  at  a  cost  of 
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$419.05  ;  and  $78  was  paid  for  express  charges  on  literature  received 
from  the  East. 

Total  cost  of  all  documents $3  048.21 

Total  cost  of  distribution 1 ,689.60 

Expenses  establishing  branch  leagues 87.25 

Cost  of  bands  (two),  etc.,  for  parade  of  October 

31.  l896 394  5° 

Stereopticon  displays  about  this  city  and  Oak- 
land during  the  campaign 420.00 

Total $s  639  56 

Which  represents  within  a  few  dollars  of  the  amount  collected  from 
contributors  by  the  league. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  California  Sound-Money 
League  distributed  forty -four  million  pages  of  printed 
matter  at  a  cost,  for  distribution,  of  $1,689.60. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  exactly  how  much  sound- 
money  literature  was  distributed  in  California,  and  at  what 
cost.  The  Republican  State  Central  Committee  also  dis- 
tributed a  large  amount  of  literature.  A  statement  from 
them  as  to  the  amount  distributed,  cost  of  distribution,  and, 
in  fact,  a  general  financial  statement  as  to  what  the  cam- 
paign cost  the  Republican  party  in  California,  would  be 
interesting  reading. 


That  never-ending  source  of  sensations,  the  Fair  will  case, 
Fair's  Will  and  ^as  taken  a  new  turn.  The  Fair  children 
Limantour's  set  up  a  claim  that  on  the  afternoon  of 
Grant.  September   24th,  when   James  G.  Fair  exe- 

cuted the  pencil  will  in  San  Francisco,  according  to  Mrs. 
Craven,  he  was  in  San  Rafael,  and  could  not  have  executed 
it.  This  has  been  met  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  alleged  will 
on  the  part  of  the  proponents. 

This  charge  of  forgery  in  the  case  brings  to  mind  a  cele- 
brated trial  that  occupied  the  attention  of  the  district  court 
in  San  Francisco  forty  years  ago.  Jose  Y.  Limantour  was 
a  trader  along  the  coasts  of  California  and  Mexico  during 
the  days  of  Mexican  supremacy  in  this  country.  In  1852, 
he  appeared  in  San  Francisco  and  laid  claim  to  large  and 
valuable  tracts  of  land  in  this  neighborhood  under  grants 
which  he  claimed  to  have  received  from  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment in  1 843  and  1 844.  The  first  of  these  was  to  four 
square  leagues  of  land,  covering  the  entire  city  of  San 
Francisco.  The  second  covered  the  islands  of  the  Faral- 
lones,  Alcatraz,  and  Yerba  Buena,  and  a  square  league  of 
land,  a  little  more  or  less,  at  Point  Tiburon. 

The  United  States  Government  set  up  a  claim  that  the 
documents  upon  which  the  claims  of  Limantour  were  based 
were  forgeries,  and  upon  this  point  the  case  went  to  trial. 
Limantour's  side  of  the  case  was  supported  by  many  wit- 
nesses who  had  held  prominent  positions  under  the  Mexican 
Government,  including  William  A.  Richardson,  who  had 
charge  of  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  with  head-quarters  at 
Sausalito,  in  1843,  and  Castanares,  who  was  administrator 
of  the  custom-house  at  Monterey  at  that  time.  The  latter 
was  holding  an  official  position  in  the  City  of  Mexico  at  the 
time  of  the  trial,  and  came  to  San  Francisco  under  special 
permission  of  the  government  to  testify  in  the  case.  Upon 
the  evidence  thus  presented,  Limantour  made  out  a  perfect 
prima  facie  case,  but,  when  the  other  side  was  heard,  his 
fabric  of  evidence  began  to  crumble  away. 

Suspicion  was  cast  upon  his  claim  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
against  the  policy  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  execute 
grants  of  land  to  foreigners.  Further,  it  was  recognized  that 
Yerba  Buena — as  the  site  of  this  city  was  then  called — was 
a  peculiarly  favorable  spot  as  a  shipping  point,  and  grants 
te  the  land  on  this  peninsula  had  been  several  times  refused. 

This  established  a  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
documents,  which  doubt  was  strengthened  by  a  number  of 
irregularities  and  informalities  in  the  execution  of  the 
papers.  It  was  the  procedure  to  refer  petitions  to  judicial 
officers  having  jurisdiction  over  the  land  involved  be- 
fore grants  were  confirmed.  The  only  two  judicial  officers 
for  Yerba  Buena  testified  that  they  had  never  heard  of  the 
grants  to  Limantour  until  his  claim  was  made  nine  years 
after  the  date  of  the  grants.  Limantour  claimed  that  his 
petitions  were  passed  upon  by  Richardson  at  the  request  of 
Jimeno,  the  secretary  of  Governor  Micheltorena.  Jimeno 
testified  that  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the  grants  at  the  time, 
and  Richardson  had  jurisdiction  over  shipping  and  not  over 
land.  The  two  grants  were  in  the  same  handwriting, 
though  one  was  dated  at  Los  Angeles  and  the  other  at 
Monterey  ten  months  later.  No  such  handwriting  was  found 
in  any  other  grant  in  the  surveyor-general's  office,  where  such 
papers  were  deposited. 

The  evidence  so  far  was  cumulative,  but  it  could  hardly 
be  considered  convincing.  The  further  evidence  related  to 
the  two  grants  separately.  The  first  was  dated  February 
27,  1843,  and  was  on  "habilitated"  paper.  AH  grants 
were  written  on  officially  stamped  paper  issued  by  the  Mex- 
ican Government,  but  owing  to  the  uncertainty  of  communi- 
cation, it  was  provided  that  when  no  stamped  paper  was  on 
hand,  the  governor  might  order  substitute  paper  to  be 
printed  and  authenticated  by  the  rubrics  of  the  adminis- 
:  trator  of  the  custom-house  and  the  commissary  at  Monterey. 
Castanares,  who  was  administrator  at  the  time,  testified  that 


he  had  prepared  such  "habilitated  "  paper  and  forwarded  it 
to  Micheltorena  in  December,  1842,  for  use  during  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Against  this  evidence  a  letter  from  Michel- 
torena, dated  March  15,  1843,  saying  that  no  such  paper 
had  been  received,  was  presented  in  evidence.  The  gov- 
ernor had  written,  on  January  9,  1843,  the  order  without 
which  no  such  paper  could  be  prepared.  In  May,  Cas- 
tanares wrote,  advising  him  of  the  shipment  of  the  first 
habilitated  paper,  and  on  June  6th  the  governor  acknowl- 
edged its  receipt.  All  grants  issued  by  Micheltorena  prior 
to  May  20,  1843,  were  on  unhabilitated  paper.  It  therefore 
appears  that  on  February  27th,  when  the  grant  to  Liman- 
tour purported  to  have  been  issued,  there  was  no  such 
paper  as  that  upon  which  it  was  written  in  existence. 

The  evidence  regarding  the  grant  to  the  islands  was  dif- 
ferent. The  petition  was  dated  at  Monterey,  December  12, 
1843.  According  to  the  papers  supporting  the  Yerba  Buena 
grant,  he  was  in  Mexico  in  April,  June,  and  December  of  that 
year,  and  the  custom-house  records  showed  that  he  did  not 
arrive  in  California  until  July,  1 844.  The  seal  of  the  custom- 
house on  both  grants  was  different  from  the  only  one  in  use 
in  the  custom-house,  and  was  like  that  on  only  eight  papers 
in  the  archives,  and  those  papers  related  to  grants  in  favor 
of  Limantour,  which  had  been  abandoned  by  him.  There 
was  a  mass  of  other  evidence,  but  this  was  sufficient  to 
break  down  his  claim. 

To  summarize  the  main  points,  the  Limantour  grants  were 
proved  to  be  forgeries  because  : 

1.  They  were  executed  on  habilitated  paper.  The  Mexican 
records  showed  that  there  was  no  habilitated  paper  in  Cali- 
fornia on  the  date  they  purported  to  have  been  executed. 

2.  Richardson  was  claimed  to  have  attested  them  as  a  wit- 
ness. The  custom-house  records  showed  that  Richardson 
was  in  imprisonment  in  Sausalito  on  that  very  day  for  sus- 
pected complicity  in  smuggling. 

3.  Limantour  claimed  to  have  signed  his  petition  at 
Monterey,  Cal.,  on  December  12,  1843.  The  manifest  of  a 
trading  bark  showed  that  he  was  off  the  coast  of  Mexico  on 
that  day. 

Thus  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  forged  grants  ap- 
pear genuine,  owing  to  facts  and  records  utterly  outside  the 
purview  of  the  forger.  The  Fair  case  presents  no  ob- 
vious resemblance  to  the  Limantour  case.  But  if  it  be 
proved  by  commonplace  and  irrelevant  records — such  as 
hotel  registers,  physicians'  prescription  books,  etc. — that'  on 
the  day  Fair  apparently  executed  deeds  or  other  documents, 
he  could  not  have  done  so  for  the  reason  that  he  was  some- 
where else,  the  two  cases  become  strikingly  similar. 

There  is  a  wide-spread  belief  that  President-elect  McKinley 
will  call  an  extra  session  of  Congress  after 
his  inauguration  next  March.  This  belief 
has  been  corroborated  by  the  statement 
made  in  the  New  York  Herald  of  the  seventh  of  November 
by  Mark  A.  Hanna,  which  indicated  that  he  believed  there 
would  be  an  extra  session  called.  Mr.  Hanna  said  :  "  One 
of  the  problems  to  be  solved  will  be  how  to  derive  a  suffi- 
cient revenue  to  carry  on  the  government.  The  sale  of  an- 
other lot  of  bonds  will  be  a  dangerous  proceeding,  and 
would  be  adopted  only  as  a  last  resort." 

From  these  remarks  a  portion  of  the  press  have  begun 
speculating  as  to  the  probability  of  the  Dingley  tariff  bill 
being  passed  at  an  extra  session.  We  greatly  doubt  the 
advisability  of  the  Republican  administration  pushing  the 
Dingley  bill.  That  bill  was  purely  an  emergency  measure 
intended  to  provide  temporary  relief  to  a  treasury  emptied 
by  Democratic  maladministration.  But  it  is  not  based  upon 
either  the  Democratic  tariff  for  revenue  only,  or  the  Repub- 
lican tariff  for  protection  to  American  industries.  It  is 
nothing  but  a  make-shift.  Even  if  Congress  in  extra  ses- 
sion passed  the  Dingley  tariff  bill,  its  effect  would  not  be  felt 
before  June,  and  the  fiscal  year  ends  with  next  June.  It  is 
expected  that  the  deficit  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be 
over  $75,000,000  and  perhaps  $100,000,000.         '  . 

But  if  the  Dingley  emergency  tariff  bill  can  be  passed  at 
the  coming  short  session  of  the  Fifty-Fourth  Congress, 
there  can  be  no  objection  to  that.  The  new  administration 
is  not  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  expiring  Fifty-Fourth 
Congress.  It  is  fitting  also  that  an  emergency  tariff,  pro- 
viding for  a  financial  emergency,  should  pass  at  a  short 
session  of  a  dying  Congress.  But  that  such  a  bill  should  be 
taken  up  by  the  Republican  party,  and  indorsed  as  its  tariff 
legislation,  at  an  extra  session,  seems  to  us  most  unwise.  The 
Republican  party  is  shortly  to  enter  upon  a  new  lease  of 
power  for  four  years.  It  is  the  belief  of  most  observing 
politicians  that  so  crushing  has  been  the  Democratic  defeat 
that  the  Republican  party  is  sure  of  at  least  eight  years. 
We  hope  it  will  be  for  much  more.  With  a  long  lease 
of  power  confronting  them,  it  would  be  the  height  of  politi- 
cal unwisdom  for  that  party  to  go  before  the  country  with 
any  hasty  or  ill-digested  tariff  legislation.  Let  the  present 
dying  Congress  struggle  with  its   debts.     Let   the  present 
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Democratic    President  either  sign    or   veto   an    emergency 
tariff.     Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 

President  McKinley,  on  the  convening  of  the  Fifty-Fifth   ' 
Congress,  will  recommend  in  his  message  the  framing  of  a 
tariff  which  will  meet  the  present  conditions  of  the  country. 
Let  us  use  his  own  language.     In  a  speech  before  the  Mar- 
quette Club,  of  Chicago,  on  February  12,  1896,  he  said  : 

"  It  may  be  asked  what  the  next  Republican  tariff  law  will  provide. 
I  can  not  tell  you.  I  can  not  tell  you  what  the  rates  will  be,  but  they 
will  measure  the  difference  between  American  and  European  condi- 
tions, and  will  be  fully  adequate  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  invasion 
of  our  markets  by  Oriental  products  to  the  injury  of  American  labor, 
and  will  in  no  case  be  too  low  to  protect  and  exalt  American  labor 
and  promote  and  increase  American  production." 

That  is  plain  talk.  Major  McKinley  is  a  practical  man, 
and  he  is  wise  enough  to  know  that  everything  changes. 
Conditions  change.  Business  changes.  A  tariff  which  may 
have  suited  in  1890  might  not  suit  in  1896.  Therefore  it 
will  be  wise  for  him  to  recommend  in  his  message  the 
drafting  of  a  tariff  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the  foregoing 
remarks.  These  two  things,  however,  may  be  considered 
certain — any  tariff  passed  by  a  Republican  Congress  and 
approved  by  President  McKinley  will  protect  American 
wage-earners,  and  will  provide  a  surplus  toward  extinguish- 
ing the  public  debt.  Neither  of  these  things  has  been  done 
since  the  Democratic  party  has  been  in  power. 

We  have  received  a  number  of  marked  copies  of  the  Port- 
Who  arr  'ant*  Oregonian  of  November  1 2th,  contain- 

California's  ing  an  article  headed    "  The  Tenderloin  of 

Slanderers?  America  "—this  term  being  applied  to  the 
State  of  California.  The  article  itself  is  a  vile  and  slander- 
ous attack  upon  the  good  name  of  our  State.  It  is  an 
attack  of  so  intemperate  a  nature,  however,  that  it  recoils 
upon  itself.  It  will  have  no  effect.  But  in  reading  it  we 
have  been  mqved  to  consider  the  cause.  It  is  not  readily 
apparent  why  the  editor  of  an  important  journal  in  a 
neighboriqg  State  should  have  formed  such  ideas  concern- 
ing California.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
has  never  lived  in  this  State,  but'  has  formed  his  opinions 
from  the  newspapers  of  California,  and  particularly  those  of 
San  Francisco.  He  speaks  of  "  the  low  moral  tone  of  Cali- 
fornia," of  "the  cheap  esteem  placed  upon  female  virtue 
and  male  honor  in  California,"  of  "the  toleration  of 
stealing  in  California."  Any  Californian,  or  any  one  who 
has  lived  long  in  California,  knows  that  these  charges  are 
utterly  false. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  one  who  lives  remote  from 
this  community  to  form  his  opinion  of  it  from  its  news- 
papers. With  this  in  mind,  we  have  glanced  hastily  over  a 
file  of  the  San  Francisco  daily  newspapers  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  although  they  have  been  much  engrossed  with  the  elec- 
tion, and  thereby  have  subordinated  their  usual  quota  of 
crime,  there  is  enough  in  their  headings  alone  to  furnish  a 
basis  for  such  a  belief  as  is  entertained  by  the  editor  of  the 
Portland  Oregonian.     We  notice  such  headings  as  these : 

"  Horrible  End  of  a  Debauch — Combination  of  a  Drunken  Woman 
and  a  Cigarette — Mrs.  Manley's  Body  Burned  by  the  Flames" — "A 
Business  of  Black-Mail — Papers  Levy  Tribute  on  Corporations,  on 
Officials,  and  on  Unfortunates — Their  Existence  a  Scandal  to  the 
City" — "A  Merchant  and  Society  Man  Created  a  Scene  on  the 
Street — Clad  in  but  Few  Clothes  He  Danced  and  Shouted — His 
Room  Strewn  with  Empty  Bottles,  and  Tied  to  a  Chair  a  Half- 
Starved  Dog" — "  Great  Corruption  Fund  Raised  by  the  Republicans 
— They  Work  Against  an  Honest  Count" — "'San  Francisco  Justice 
a  Farce  and  a  Mockery — The  Martin  Trial  a  Burlesque  of  Justice" — 
"The  Stench  of  Scandal — City  Government  a  Sink  Into  Which 
Millions  are  Poured " — "  Shameless  Exhibitions  of  Political  De- 
pravity— Election  a  Miserable  Farce  Made  Up  of  Fraud  and  Dis- 
honesty " — "  Another  Kleptomaniac — A  Stanford  Student  Habitually 
Goes  Through  His  Friend's  Clothes  " — "  Youthful  Depravity  —  Two 
Fifteen- Year-Old  Girls  Rob  the  St.  Francis  Poor-Box  "  —  Threw 
Vitriol  at  Her  Husband  —  His  Infatuation  for  Another  Woman 
Ruins  her  Home" — "Used  his  Revolver — Loses  no  Time  with  his 
Wife's  Lover — Result  of  a  Husband's  Early  Return''  —  "Shot 
Woman  and  Himself — Ex-Senator  Lowe's  Son  Blows  Out  his  Brains 
— Fired  Two  Bullets  Into  the  Body  of  Addie  Schilling  " — "  Murdered 
by  a  Jealous  Lover — A  Tragedy  in  Clementina  Street— Shot  in  his 
Own  Doorway  " — "  Expelled  from  the  Normal  School— Girl  Student 
Accused  of  Immorality  by  the  Faculty" — "Governor  Budd  on  the 
Republican  Parade — Says  the  Employers  Have  Forced  their  Work- 
ingmen  to  March — He  says  :  '  I  have  seen  a  horse  parade  and  a  jack- 
ass parade,  but  never  have  I  heard  of  such  an  attempt  to  intimidate 
laborers  and  clerks  as  at  this  time  in  California.' " 

These  headings  are  taken  at  random  from  a  file  extending 
over  a  few  weeks.  They  are  taken  from  all  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco morning  and  evening  newspapers.  In  addition  to  these 
sensational  articles,  the  daily  newspapers  are  filled  every 
Monday  with  inflammatory  sermons  from  sensational 
preachers  who  are  trying  to  paint  the  city  as  a  Sodom  or 
Gomorrah.  The  sensational  newspapers  delight  in  repro- 
ducing under  scare  headings  the  sermons  of  the  sensational 
preachers. 

After  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  there  appeared  in  Ger- 
many a  book  entitled  "  The  French  Painted  by  Themselves." 
It  was  a  most  stinging  indictment  of  the  French  in  all  their 
I  relations — political,  social,  and  moral — but  the  most  biting 
thing  about  the  book  was  that  every  line  of  it  was  taken 
from  a  French  book  or  newspaper.  Correspondingly,  we 
think  that  if  California  suffers  abroad,  the  true  defamers  are 
California's  sensational  newspapers,  California's  sen? 
preachers,  and  California's  sensational  governor. 
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AN    ARMY    COQUETTE. 


Being  a  Tragic  Tale  of  the  Good  Old  Times  in  Arizona. 


In  civil  life,  the  good  old  days  were  at  a  time  not  nearer 
than  fifty  years  apast ;  but  in  the  service,  a  sun  that  rose  ten 
years  ago  shone  on  a  good  old  day.  There  are  railroads 
now,  and  big  garrisons  near  towns,  and  there  are  no  Indians 
(as  good  old  soldiers  understood  Indians),  and  gambling  is 
in  discredit,  and  colonels  whose  orders  are  obscured  by 
liquor  fumes  have  decreased  ninety-eight  per  cent.,  and  there 
are  houses  with  every  improvement  instead  of  wall-tents  and 
adobe  huts,  and  the  men  have  as  many  rights  as  women  in 
Wyoming,  and  the  officers  have  fresh  oysters  and  don't  pay 
a  dollar  a  bottle  for  beer,  and  their  wives  have  more  inter- 
esting subjects  to  consider  than  each  other's  most  sacredly 
private  business — wherefore  there  is  no  longer  war  in  time 
of  peace.  Nevertheless,  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years  ago — 
when  all  these  things  were  not — was  the  good  old  time  be- 
fore the  service  had  begun  to  go  to  the  particular  bow-wows. 

This  that  I  am  going  to  tell  happened  in  the  good  old  days. 
It  could  not  very  well  happen  now,  because,  as  I  say,  things 
have  changed.  At  the  time,  Betty  Mandeville's  father  was  in 
command  at  Apache  and  Betty  was  engaged  to  be  married 
to  an  unusually  fine  fellow,  whose  name  is  not  part  of  the 
story.  He  was  a  second  lieutenant  and  he  was  in  love,  with 
all  the  beautiful  disregard  of  the  facts  of  life  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  enamored  state. 

Of  course  the  post  knew  of  the  engagement  before  either 
of  the  two  most  interested  parties  did.  That  was  because 
this  happened  in  the  good  old  days.  For  the  same  reason — 
though  it  can  occur  sometimes  even  now— opinions  on  the 
match  flew  thick  and  fast  and  obscured  the  sky  of  charity. 
They  said  that  the  second  lieutenant  was  making  a  fool  of 
himself,  which  was  the  only  unkind  remark  he  fell  heir  to. 
But  Betty  fared  worse.  She  came  of  a  bad  strain.  There 
were  things  in  the  histories  of  both  her  parents  that  every 
one  knew  and  no  one  was  supposed  to  know.  Her  father 
was  English  and  had  been  a  jockey.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
concert-hall  singer  and  a  man  whose  only  nobility  was  his 
birth. 

Miss  Mandeville — who  was  more  Mexican  than  Spanish — 
bore  a  good  Castilian  name  which  covered  a  multitude  of  sins. 

There  were  any  number  of  Mandeville  children  younger 
than  Betty,  and  all  unmistakably  favoring  their  swarthy 
mother.  They  were  so  dirty  that  they  were  a  disgrace  to 
the  post.  But  Betty  was  tidy — as  to  dress — and  was  blonde  ; 
fluffily,  curlily  blonde,  with  a  fine  skin  and  innocent  blue 
eyes  and  a  rosebud  mouth.  It  was  said  she  looked  like  an 
English  piofessional  beauty  ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  recog- 
nize the  startling  likeness  to  the  concert-hall  grandmother. 
She  had  a  taste  for  laces,  and  hosiery,  and  high-heeled 
slippers  that  may  have  been  either  a  Spanish  or  theatrical 
inheritance.  And  she  was  beautiful  beyond  a  question, 
with  a  beauty  that  was  only  skin-deep. 

After  she  had  promised  to  marry  the  second  lieutenant, 
Betty  went  down  to  Lowell  to  visit  her  aunt,  who  was  her 
mother's  sister  and  was  the  wife  of  Captain  Locke.  Betty 
knew  that  she  would  enjoy  herself  more  if  the  engagement 
were  kept  a  secret.  She  could  keep  it  quiet,  because  it 
was  in  the  good  old  days  and  news  traveled  slowly  and  dis- 
tances were  great. 

Mrs.  Locke  was  nothing  to  be  proud  of  ;  but  Betty,  who 
detested  her  mo!  her  and  all  her  mother's  family,  liked  her 
uncle  well  enough,  and  got  along  famously  with  him  despite 
his  temper.  She  could  herself  understand  how  life  with  one 
of  the  Franquelos  might  change  a  naturally  placid  disposition. 

On  the  second  day  of  her  stay  her  aunt  took  her  to  stay 
overnight  with  Senora  Franquelo  in  Tucson.  Which  was 
the  beginning. 

The  Franquelo  family  was  large,  and  most  of  it  dwelt  in 
the  one  house — an  adobe  with  the  external  whitewash 
broken  off  in  oddly  shaped  pieces,  and  built  as  all  adobes 
were  built  in  the  good  old  days — one  story  around  a  court- 
yard. There  was  nothing  in  the  court-yard  but  chickens 
and  ollas — broken  and  otherwise — for  the  soil  of  Tucson  is 
not  fertile.  Outside,  where  the  narrow  doorway  faced  upon 
the  street,  hardly  less  white  under  the  burning  sun  than  the 
whitened  walls  that  lined  it,  a  mocking-bird  cage  of  willow 
hung  against  the  house,  with  a  red  chile  stuck  between  its 
bars.  It  was  the  first  time  Betty  had  been  under  the  an- 
cestral roof. 

Beside  her  grandmother,  who  was  more  unpleasant  than 
the  aunts,  there  were  many  cousins,  male  and  female.  Of 
these,  two — second  cousins — were  in  love.  They  were 
Carlos  and  Ines.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  Carlos  had  de- 
serted black-browed  Ines  and  was  languishing  at  Betty  with 
his  two  soft  eyes.  Ines  was  openly  wretched,  Carlos  openly 
infatuated,  Betty  openly  flirting.  But  Carlos  did  not  know 
that. 

Betty  and  her  aunt  went  back  to  Lowell  the  next  day,  and 
the  same  evening  Carlos  rode  over  to  the  post  to  see  her. 

There  were  six  officers  calling  on  Miss  Mandeville,  so 
Carlos  sat  apart  and  sulked  ;  but  he  outstayed  them  all 
When  they  had  gone,  after  a  supper  of  canned-oyster  stew 
and  tamales,  he  drew  his  chair  close  beside  the  sofa  upon 
which  Betty  was  half  reclining. 

"  Wy  do  you  like  doze  ooflfeecers  better  dan  me?"  he 
asked  her. 

"  I  don't,"  said  Betty,  "  they're  a  bore." 

"Do  you  noot,  truly?" 

"  Of  course  I  don't  ;  how  could  I  ?  " 

Carlos  was  not  accustomed  to  Betty's  like,  and,  as  even 
those  who  should  have  known  better  had  believed  her  be- 
cause of  her  round,  blue  eyes,  he  was  not  to  be  blamed  for 
his  faith.     "  Would  you  rader  talk  to  me  ? " 

"  A  great  deal  rather." 

"But  dey  haf  stayed  so  late  dat  I  must  soon  go." 

':  It's  not  late.  It's  only  half-past  twelve.  It  would  be 
50  bad  of  you  to  go  just  when  we  begin  to  get  a  chance  to 
settle  down  for  a  nice,  cozy  talk." 

Carlos  persisted  coyly,  "  But  you  weel  weesh  to  sleep." 


"Very  well,"  Miss  Mandeville  shrugged  her  shoulders, 
"  then  you  had  better  go.  Ines  may  get  angry  if  you  stay, 
and  you  like  her  more  than  you  do  me." 

Carlos  denied  this  in  words  that  were  neither  kind  nor 
just  to  Ines  ;  but  Betty  damned  her  with  faint  praise. 

She  was  not  a  clever  conversationalist,  nor  was  Carlos 
Franquelo,  but  they  kept  each  other  interested  until  very  late, 
and  when  Carlos  went  home,  Betty  stepped  out  to  the  front 
porch  with  him  and  put  her  hand  in  his,  with  the  least  bit  of 
a  pressure. 

"  Can  I  kees  you  ?"  Carlos  asked,  baldly. 
"  I  suppose  so — because  we're  cousins,   you  know,"  Betty 
assured  him,  as  she  raised  her  innocent  face  to  his  hand- 
some Mexican  one. 

He  whispered,  "  I  Iofe  you,  oh  !  I  lofe  you.  You  are 
beeutiful,  beeutiful,"  and  Betty  laughed  a  little,  and  told  him 
he  was  silly,  when  they  had  only  known  each  other  for  two 
days. 

Now,  with  Betty's  beauty  and  other  attractiveness,  it  was 
natural  that  she  should  have  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
the  bachelors,  but  Carlos's  devotion  was  so  marked  that 
they  drew  off  one  by  one,  leaving  the  field  pretty  much  to 
him.  They  resenled  Betty's  permitting  the  young  Mexican 
to  follow  her  about  incessantly,  even  though  he  were  a  sec- 
ond cousin.  As  for  the  girl,  until  it  was  too  late  she  did  not 
see  the  harm  she  was  doing.  Then  all  the  officers  had  de- 
serted her  and  there  was  only  Carlos.  Well,  Carlos  was 
handsome  and  good  enough  game,  so  she  led  him  on. 

It  was  not  her  fault,  surely,  that  she  didn't  know  the  ways 
of  Mexican  lovers.  She  had  told  plenty  of  other  men  that 
she  loved  them,  and  nothing  had  happened.  But  one  night 
she  told  this  to  Carlos  at  his  urgent  request,  and  the  next 
day,  at  about  "  stables,"  as  she  was  swinging  lazily  in  the 
hammock  on  the  porch,  she  saw  three  buggies,  containing 
two  men  each,  coming  up  the  line.  In  the  first  sat  Carlos 
and  his  brother,  in  the  others,  remoter  male  relatives. 

Betty  guessed  the  truth  at  once,  and  her  pink  cheeks 
turned  white.  She  ran  into  the  house,  and  screamed  loudly 
for  her  uncle. 

"  Oh !  Uncle  Nat,"  she  begged,  when  she  found  him  in 
his  room,  "  Carlos,  and  Jose',  and  all  his  nasty  old  relatives 
are  coming  here.  Send  them  away,  won't  you  ?  Please 
do."     She  clung  to  his  arm. 

"  Why  shall  I  send  them  away  ?  Are  they  going  to  mur- 
der the  poor  little  girl  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no.  But  I  think  they're  going  to  ask  you  to 
let  me  marry  them  ! " 

"All  of  them?" 

Betty  lost  her  temper  and  flew  into  a  white  rage.  "  Stop 
your  fool  joking,  and  do  what   I   say  1     You  tell  them  I'm 

sick,  and  tell  that Carlos  that  I  hate  him."     She  ran 

and  hid  just  as  the  bell  clanged. 

Carlos  found  the  captain,  and  made  his  demand  in  due 
form.  The  young  lady's  father  not  being  there,  he  felt  that 
her  uncle  could  take  the  place  of  a  parent.  He  wished  to 
ask  the  hand  of  his  beautiful  niece,  knowing  that  she  her- 
self was  willing  to  bestow  it. 

"  How  do  you  know  that  ? "  the  captain  asked. 

"  She  tell  me  so." 

"When?" 

"  Las'  night.  She  tell  me  dat  she  lofed  me,  so  to-day  I 
come  for  to  ask  her  from  you." 

"  Are  you  sure  she  said  she  loved  you,  Franquelo  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  yiss,  sairtinly.     She  kees  me,  also." 

The  captain  left  the  room  and  went  to  find  his  niece. 
"  Elizabeth,  that  fellow  says  that  you  told  him  you  loved 
him.     Did  you  ? " 

"  The  old  fool !  " 

"Did  you?" 

"  Supposing  I  did  ?  He  made  me.  He's  an  idiot  to 
think  I  mean  every  little  thing  I  say." 

"  Did  you  kiss  him  ?  " 

"No." 

The  captain's  face  cleared — then  he  bethought  him  of  the 
ways  of  women.     "  Did  you  let  him  kiss  you  ? " 

"  Perhaps.     I  don't  know." 

He  caught  her  hand.  "  Come  in  here  to  Franquelo  and 
explain  yourself.  You'd  better  say  you'll  marry  him  after 
that  proceeding." 

Betty  was  frightene  I.  Her  defiance  changed  to  pleading. 
"  Please  don't  make  me  see  him,  Uncle  Nat,  dear.    Please." 

"  Come  on." 

"  But,  Uncle  Nat,  I  can't  say  I'll  marry  him.  I  was 
only  fooling.     I'm  engaged  to  another  man." 

Captain  Locke  dropped  her  hand  and  returned  to  the  sit- 
ting-room. 

"  Franquelo,"  he  said,  coldly,  for  he  disliked  his  nephew 
sincerely,  "  I  regret  that  this  unpleasant  thing  should  have 
happened  to  you  under  my  roof.  My  niece  tells  me  that 
she  was  not  in  earnest,  and  that  she  is  soon  to  marry  an- 
other man.  However,  she  shall  not  stay  another  day  with 
me  to  trouble  you  or  any  one  else.  I  shall  send  her  home 
to-night" 

Carlos's  face,  as  he  silently  left  the  room,  was  an  ugly 
sight. 

******  * 

Betty  was  sitting  sulkily  in  the  waiting-room  at  the  Tucson 
station  about  half-past  seven  o'clock  the  same  night.  Her 
uncle  was  seeing  to  the  checking  of  her  trunk  outside. 
When  he  came  back,  a  man  whom  he  recognized  even  in 
the  late  twilight  as  Carlos  Franquelo  ran  past  him,  toward  a 
horse  that  stood  in  the  street  a  few  yards  away  j  and,  going 
hurriedly  to  where  he  had  left  his  niece,  he  found  her  lying 
full  length  on  the  floor  and  dead.  Her  yellow  curls  were 
wet  and  dark  with  blood,  and  her  face  was  quite  disfigured 
because  the  pistol  had  been  held  close  to  it. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  * 

When  the  news  was  broken  to  the  second  lieutenant,  he 
called  Providence  a  great  many  hard  names.  Which  is  fre- 
quently all  the  thanks  Providence  gets  for  doing  us  a  good 
turn.  Gwendolen  Overton. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1896. 


LATE    VERSE. 


The  Veil  or  Isls. 
To  lift  her  veil,  whose  broideries 
Are  homed  moons  and  lotuses. 
None  dare,  though  priest  and  thurifer 
Charm  her  with  frankincense  and  myrrh, 
And  long-drawn  mystic  harmonies. 
Of  all  mankind's  divinities. 
None  secreter  than  this  of  his  1 
Behold,  'tis  but  to  anger  her 
To  lift  her  veil. 

Nathless,  in  each  man's  time  there  is 
A  lifting  of  her  veil :   each  dies. 
To  die,  when  all  the  hate  and  stir 
Are  o'er,  to  be  a  slumberer, 
To  dream,  perchance — oh,  is  not  this 
To  lift  her  veil? — Victor Plarr. 


The  Song  of  Jeanne  de  France. 
How  slow,  how  slow  the  minutes  pass, 

What  time  I  gaze  across  the  leas, 
And  watch  the  dew  dry  off  Ihe  grass, 

Heigho,  Denise  1 

Spring  walks  abroad  in  green  and  gold, 
And  flushes  all  the  almond-trees, 

But  still  my  heart  is  dark,  and  cold 
As  death,  Denise  1 

My  father  rules  a  kingdom  fair. 
My  mother  smiles  in  silken  ease  : 

I  go  in  velvet  and  in  vair 
All  day,  Denise ! 

In  velvet  and  in  vair  I  go, 

But  children  never  clasp  my  knees, 
And  no  kind  lips  my  pale  lips  know, 
Heigho,  Denise  ! 

Some  day,  some  day  I'll  surely  hear 

My  name  cried  down  the  listening  breeze. 
And  hear  a  voice  more  lief  and  dear 
Than  yours,  Denise  1 

And,  hearing,  I  shall  rise  and  go 
Out  from  my  prison,  if  God  please  : 

Like  cottage  girls,  more  glad,  more  low 
Than  I,  Denise  ! 

Oh,  surely  I  shall  quit  my  throne 

To  meet  my  lover  on  the  leas. 
And  if  the  name  whereby  he's  known 
Be  Death — why,  you  may  then  make  moan, 

Not  I,  Denise  !—  Nora  Hopper. 


The  Chase. 
Down  the  long  lanes  of  Arcadie 
My  lady  canters  merrily  ; 
The  grain  is  bleaching  in  the  sun 

The  russet  hickories  confer, 
And  mounted  on  old  Cheverou 

With  laughing  call  I  follow  her. 

The  maples  stand  in  flaming  red. 
The  sturdy  brakes  are  sere  and  dead  ; 
But  still  my  lady  canters  on 

Through  field  and  wood  and  busy  town, 
And  mounted  on  old  Cheveron 

I  try  to  ride  her  down. 

Through  the  long  lanes  of  Arcadie 
The  crickets  skip  and  chirp  to  me  ; 
My  lady's  just  'round  yonder  bend, 

Methinks  I  hear  her  call  to  me — 
Methinks  our  chase  is  at  an  end 

Through  these  long  lanes  of  Arcadie  I 

Nay,  still  she  canters  down  the  lane 
With  floating  skirt  and  loosened  rein. 
We've  traveled  all  this  summer  land 

And  still  we  mount  and  gallop  on  ; 
Sometimes  she  turns  and  waves  her  hand, 

A  challenge  to  old  Cheveron. 

Through  all  this  land  of  Arcadie 
She  leads  old  Cheveron  and  me, 
And  how  her  good  mount  stands  it  so 

Is  really  more  than  I  can  see  ; 
The  valleys  now  are  white  with  snow, 

Yet  still  we  ride  through  Arcadie. 

Old  Cheveron  has  cast  his  shoes  1 
The  chase  is  up.  my  Lady  Muse  1 

— Theodore  Roberts  in  the  Independent. 


The  Grandam, 

Old,  old,  the  life  behind  her  lay 

Like  a  long  country  full  of  light  ; 
She  gazed  there  with  the  inner  eye, 

For  round  her  here  was  falling  night, 
But  turned  across  her  path  to  see 

What  lovely  splendor  crowned  the  height ! 

And  as  the  Fates  once  trod  on  wool. 
All  sounds  came  muffled  to  her  ears, 

Yet  still  her  fancy  heard  the  tune 
Of  bubbling  laughs,  of  frolic  fears. 

Of  tender  whispers  in  the  dusk. 
Grown  tenderer  because  of  tears. 

The  gay  sweet  spirit  in  her  felt 

The  joyous  movement  of  the  dance, 
Albeit  her  faltering  feet  refused 

The  tripping  measure.  If  perchance 
She  sang,  alas  !  the  sad  old  voice 

Was  like  one  singing  in  a  trance. 

So  fresh,  so  strong  in  all  her  thought 

That,  by  the  cruel  mirror  spelled. 
Or  in  the  glass  of  young  girls'  eyes, 

It  seemed  a  phantom  she  beheld 
Masqued  with  gray  shadows  of  gray  lines, 

Enchanted  in  a  shape  of  eld. 

And  knowing  then  the  soul  in  her 

Swelled,  ever  swelled  with  fine  increase 

And  essence  of  immortal  youth  ; 

So  she  possessed  that  soul  in  peace, 

And  sat  the  slow  bright  summer  day 
Smiling,  and  waiting  her  release. 

— Harriet  Prescott  Spofford  in  the  Bazar. 


Alexander  Troup,  Conneticut  member  of  the  Popocratic 
National  Committee,  recently  mailed  to  the  Yale  faculty  a 
formal  demand  that  the  leaders  of  the  Yale  students  who  in- 
terrupted the  speech  of  William  J.  Bryan,  when  he  spoke  on 
the  Green  a  month  ago,  be  summarily  punished. 


NOVEIIBEK   23,  1S96. 


THE        ARC  ON  AU  T. 


A    FRENCHMAN'S    AMERICANS. 


Our   Compatriots,  as   Pictured  in    Paul    Bourget's   "  Tragic    Idyl  ' 

— The  Eccentricities  oT  a  Self-Made  Millionaire  and 

the  Peculiarities  of  his  Niece. 


Some  entertaining  glimpses  of  the  cosmopolitan  world  of 
Europe,  made  up  of  many  nationalities  as  it  is  and  given 
over  to  a  continual  round  of  pleasure,  are  to  be  found  in 
Paul  Bourget's  "A  Tragic  Idyl,"  although  the  book  as  a 
whole  is  disfigured  by  a  situation  offensive  to  a  healthy 
Anglo-Saxon  taste.  One  of  those  liaisons  in  which  French 
novelists  deal  so  continually  takes  up  the  main  current  of  the 
tale,  and  not  all  the  grace  of  style,  the  skill  in  character- 
drawing,  and  the  fine  power  of  observation  displayed  can 
purify  the  fetidness  of  the  moral  atmosphere.  The  heroine, 
Baroness  de  Carlsberg,  who  is  painted  as  a  woman  of  high 
intelligence,  beautiful,  and  of  rare  charm,  is  the  morganatic 
wife  of  an  Austrian  archduke.  There  is  no  love  lost  be- 
tween them,  however,  and  her  creed  does  not  include  faith- 
fulness to  her  husband.  She  has  already  had  many  advent- 
ures, and  we  find  her  now  giving  herself  up  to  a  liaison — 
not  the  first  in  her  experience — with  a  young  Frenchman, 
Pierre  Hautefeuille.  The  other  thread  of  the  tale  is  a  secret 
marriage  between  De  Corancez,  a  handsome  young  Pro- 
vencal who  has  run  through  his  patrimony,  and  the  Marquise 
Andryana  Bonnacorsi,  the  rich  widow  of  a  Venetian  noble- 
man. 

With'  both  of  these  affairs,  the  celebrated  American  rail- 
road magnate,  Richard  Marsh,  familiarly  known  ^as 
"Dickie"  Marsh,  is  closely  concerned,  since  a  voyage  on 
his  yacht  fits  in  with  the  plans  of  the  lovers.  The  Ameri- 
can, indeed,  interests  us  more  than  the  chief  figures  in  the 
drama,  and  he  and  his  niece,  Flossie  Marsh,  are  worth  pre- 
senting as  types  of  Americans  seen  through  French  eyes. 

The  young  girl  appears  first  in  a  quiet  corner  of  the 
Casino  at  Monte  Carlo,  with  two  companions,  the  Venetian 
marquise  and  her  lover  : 

She  was  seated  at  the  end  of  the  divan,  unmistakably  a  sentinel, 
while  her  friend  and  the  young  man  talked  together.  Her  beautiful 
brown  eyes  fearlessly  scrutinized  the  passing  crowd  with  the  energy 
and  confidence  natural  to  a  girl  of  the  United  States,  accustomed 
from  her  childhood  to  realize  her  individuality,  and  who,  if  she  dis- 
penses with  certain  conventionalities,  at  least  knows  why,  and  is  not 
ashamed  of  it.  She  was  beautiful,  with  that  beauty  already  so  ripe, 
which,  accentuated  by  a  toilet  almost  too  fashionable,  gives  to  so 
many  American  women  the  air  of  a  creature  on  exhibition.  Her 
features  were  delicate,  even  too  small  for  the  powerful  molding  of 
her  face  and  the  strength  of  her  chin.  On  her  thick,  chestnut- 
colored  hair  she  wore  a  round  hat  of  black  velvet,  with  a  rim  too 
wide  and  with  plumes  too  high,  which  rose  in  the  back  over  a  cache- 
peigne  of  artificial  orchids.  It  was  the  hat  of  a  young  girl  and  a  hat 
for  the  afternoon,  but,  in  its  excess,  it  was  quite  in  keeping  with  her 
dress  of  glossy  cloth  and  her  corsage,  or  rather  cuirass,  trimmed 
with  silver,  which  the  most  celebrated  couturiers  Paris  had  designed 
for  her.  Thus  adorned,  and  with  the  superabundance  of  jewelry 
that  accompanied  this  toilet,  Miss  Florence  Marsh — that  was  her 
name — might  have  passed  for  anything  in  the  world  except  what  she 
really  was— the  most  straightforward  and  honest  of  young  girls, 
helping  to  prepare  for  the  conjugal  happiness  of  a  woman  equally 
honest  and  irreproachable. 

Her  uncle  is  also  at  the  Casino,  among  the  players,  and 
Corancez  presently  points  him  out  to  his  friend,  Pierre  : 

"  Now,  look,"  Corancez  whispered.     "  There  is  Marsh." 

"  That  little  gray-faced  man  with  the  pile  of  bank-notes  in  front  of 
him  ?" 

"  That's  the  man.  He  is  not  fifty  years  old,  and  he  is  worth  ten 
million  dollars.  At  eighteen  he  was  a  conductor  of  a  tramway  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Such  as  you  see  him  now,  he  has  founded  a  city 
of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  named  after  his  wife,  ManonviUe,  and 
he  has  made  his  fortune  literally  with  his  own  hands,  since  they  say 
that  he  himself,  with  a  few  workmen,  built  on  the  prairie  the  first 
miles  of  his  company "s  railroad,  which  is  now  more  than  two  thou- 
sand miles  long." 

Marsh  has  a  yacht,  concerning  whose  name,  Jenny, 
Corancez  thus  gossips  : 

"  Do  you  know  why  this  boat  is  called  the  Jenny  f  Only  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  would  permit  himself  seriously  such  a  play  upon  words.  You 
have  heard  of  Jenny  Lind,  the  singer?  Well,  the  reason  the  face- 
tious Marsh  gave  this  pretty  name  to  his  floating  villa  was  because  she 
keeps  the  high  seas.  And  every  time  he  explains  this,  he  is  so  amazed 
at  his  wit  that  he  fairly  chokes  with  laughter." 

The  motives  of  the  millionaire  in  mingling  with  the  so- 
ciety in  which  we  find  him  are  thus  gauged  : 

This  self-made  man,  who  also  had  labored  on  the  quays  at  Cleve- 
land, by  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie,  whose  waters  are  more  stormy  than 
the  Mediterranean,  despised  at  heart  the  vain  and  vapid  society  in 
which  he  lived.  He  lived  in  it,  however,  because  the  cosmopolitan 
aristocracy  was  still  another  world  to  conquer.  When  he  regaled 
some  grand  duke  or  prince-regent  on  board  his  yacht,  what  voluptu- 
ous pride  he  might  feel  on  looking  at  these  fishermen  of  his  own  age, 
and  saying  to  himself,  while  he  smoked  his  cigar  with  a  royal  or  im- 
perial highness  :  "  Thirty  years  ago  these  fishermen  and  I  were 
equals.     I  was  working  just  as  they  are.     And  now  ?  " 

We  obtain  further  views  of  both  uncle  and  niece  in  the 
following  account  of  a  visit  to  the  yacht : 

As  Hautefeuille  and  Corancez  did  not  figure  on  any  page  of  the 
"  Almanach  de  Gotha,"  the  master  of  the  yacht  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  await  his  visitors  on  deck  ;  and  when  the  young  men 
arrived  they  found  no  one  but  Miss  Flossie  Marsh,  seated  on  a  camp- 
stool  before  an  easel,  sketching  in  water-colors.  Minutely,  patiently, 
she  copied  the  landscape  before  her — the  far-off  group  of  islands 
melting  together  like  a  long,  dark  carapace  fixed  on  the  blue  bay, 
the  hollow  and  supple  line  of  the  gulf,  with  the  succession  of  houses 
among  the  trees,  and,  above  all,  the  water  of  such  an  intense  azure, 
dotted  with  white  sails,  and  over  all  that  other  azure  of  the  sky, 
clear,  transparent,  luminous.  The  industrious  hand  of  the  young 
girl  copied  this  scene  in  forms  and  colors  whose  exactitude  and 
hardness  revealed  a  very  small  talent  at  the  service  of  a  very  strong 
will. 

"  These  American  women  are  astonishing,"  whispered  Corancez  to 
Hautefeuille.  "Eighteen  months  ago  she  had  never  touched  a 
brush.  She  began  to  work  and  she  has  made  herself  an  artist,  as 
she  will  make  herself  a  savante  if  she  marries  Verdier.  They  con- 
struct talents  in  their  minds  as  their  dentists  build  gold  teeth  in  your 
mouth.    She  sees  us." 

"  My  uncle  is  busy  at  present,"  said  the  young  girl,  after  giving 
them  a  vigorous  hand-shake.  "  I  tell  him  he  should  call  the  boat  his 
office.  As  soon  as  we  reach  a  port,  his  telephone  is  connected  with 
the  telegraph  station,  and  the  cable  begins  to  communicate  with 
Marionville.  Let  us  say  good-morning  to  him,  and  then  I  will  show 
you  the  yacht.  It  is  pretty  enough,  but  an  old  model  ;  it  is  at  least 
ten  years  old.  Mr.  Marsh  is  having  one  built  at  Glasgow  that  will 
beat  this  one  and  a  good  many  others.  It  is  to  measure  four  thou- 
sand tons.  The  Jenny  is  only  eighteen  hundred.  But  here  is  my 
uncle." 

Miss  Florence  had  led  the  young  men  across  the  deck  to  the  boat, 
with  its  planking  as  clean,  its  brasswork  as  polished,  its  padded  fur- 


niture of  brown  straw  as  fresh,  its  Oriental  rugs  as  precious  as 
though  this  flooring,  this  metal,  these  arm-chairs,  these  carpets,  be- 
longed to  one  of  the  villas  on  the  coast,  instead  of  to  this  yacht 
which  had  been  tossed  on  alt  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific. 
And  the  room  into  which  the  young  girl  introduced  them  could  not 
have  presented  a  different  aspect  had  it  been  situated  in  Marion- 
ville on  the  fifth  story  of  one  of  ihose  colossal  buildings  which  line 
the  streets  with  their  vast  cliffs  of  iron  and  brick.  Three  secre- 
taries were  seated  at  their  desks.  One  of  them  was  copying  letters 
on  a  type-writer,  another  was  telephoning  a  dispatch,  the  third  was 
writing  in  shorthand  at  the  dictation  of  the  little,  thick-set,  gray- 
faced  man  whom  Corancez  had  shown  to  Hautefeuille  at  the  table  of 
trente-et-quarante.     This  king  of  Ohio  paused  to  greet  his  visitors  : 

"  Impossible  to  accompany  you,  gentlemen."  he  said.  "  While  you 
are  taking  your  promenade,"  he  added,  with  that  air  of  tranquil  de- 
fiance by  which  the  true  Yankee  manifests  bis  contempt  for  the  Old 
World,  "  we  shall  prepare  a  pretty  voyage  for  you.  But  you  French- 
men are  so  contented  at  home  that  you  never  go  anywhere.  Do  you 
know  the  lake  region  ?  Wait,  here  is  the  map.  We  have  there, 
just  on  these  four  lakes — Superior,  Michigan.  Huron,  and  Erie— sixty 
thousand  ships,  amounting  to  thirty-two  million  tons,  which  transport 
every  year  three  thousand  five  hundred  million  tons  of  merchandise. 
The  problem  is  to  put  this  fleet  and  the  cities  on  the  lakes— Duluth, 
Milwaukee,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  Marionville— in 
communication  with  Europe.  The  lakes  empty  into  the  ocean 
through  the  St.  Lawrence.  That  is  the  road  to  follow.  Unfortu- 
nately we  have  a  little  obstacle  to  overcome  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Erie,  an  obstacle  once  and  a  half  as  high  as  the  Arc  de  l'Etoile  at 
Paris.  I  mean  Niagara,  and  also  the  rapids  at  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Ontario.  They  have  made  seven  or  eight  canals,  with  locks  which 
permit  the  passage  of  little  boats.  But  we  wish  a  free  passage  for 
any  transatlantic  vessel.  This,  gentlemen,  is  about  to  conclude  the 
affair,"  and  Marsh  pointed  to  the  secretary  at  the  telephone.  "  Our 
capital  has  been  completed  this  morning — two  hundred  million  dol- 
lars. In  two  years  I  shall  sail  home  in  the  Jenny  without  once  disem- 
barking. 1  wish  Marionville  to  become  the  Liverpool  of  the  lakes. 
In  two  years  we  shall  have  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ;  that  is 
equal  to  your  Toulouse.  In  ten  years,  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand— that  is  equal  to  your  Bordeaux— and,  in  twenty  years,  we  shall 
reach  the  five  hundred  and  seventeen  thousand  of  old  Liverpool. 
We  are  a  young  people,  and  everything  young  should  begin  by  pro- 
gressing. You  will  excuse  me  for  a  few  moments,  gentlemen?" 
And  the  indefatigable  worker  had  recommenced  his  dictation  before 
his  niece  had  led  from  the  room  these  degenerate  children  of  slow 
Europe. 

"  Is  he  enough  of  an  American  for  you  ?  "  Corancez  whispered  to 
Hautefeuille.  "  He  knows  it  too  weil,  and  he  acts  his  own  role  to 
the  point  of  caricature.     All  their  race  appears  in  that." 

Some  comments  on  the  American  character  are  supplied 
in  the  little  scene  when  the  young  girl  invites  Pierre  to  join 
the  yachting-party  : 

"  My  uncle  has  asked  me  to  invite  you  to  join  our  little  voyage  to 
Genoa.  You  will  come,  then  ?  That  will  be  perfectly  delicious. 
You  will  be  rewarded  for  your  kindness.  You  will'have  on  board 
your  flirt,  Mme.  de  Carlsberg." 

As  she  said  this  the  laughing  girl  looked  the  young  man  in  the 
face.  She  had  spoken  without  malice,  with  that  simple  directness 
upon  which  Corancez  had  justly  counted. 

The  people  of  the  New  World  have  this  frankness,  which  we  take 
for  brutality  ;  it  results  from  their  profound  and  total  acceptation  of 
facts.  Flossie  Marsh  knew  that  the  presence  of  Baroness  Ely  on  the 
yacht  would  be  agreeable  to  Hautefeuille.  Innocent  American  girl 
as  she  was,  she  did  not  imagine  for  a  moment  that  the  relations  be- 
tween this  ydung  man  and  a  married  woman  could  exceed  the  limits 
of  a  harmless  flirtation  or  a  permissible  sentimeniality.  So  it  had 
seemed  to  her  as  natural  to  hazard  this  allusion  to  Pierre's  senti- 
ments as  it  would  have  been  to  hear  an  allusion  to  her  own  senti- 
ments for  Marcel  Verdier.  Thus  it  was  strangely  painful  for  her  to 
see  by  the  sudden  pallor  of  the  young  man  and  the  trembling  of  bis 
lips  that  she  had  wounded  him.     And  her  face  grew  very  red. 

If  the  Americans  in  their  simplicity  are  at  times  wanting  in  tact, 
they  are  sensitive  to  the  highest  degree  ;  and  these  faults  of  tact 
which  they  commit  so  easily  are  a  real  affliction  to  them. 

After  a  tour  of  inspection  over  the  yacht,  "  that  colossal 
and  luxurious  toy  which  seemed  to  sum  up  the  grand  total 
of  all  inventions  for  the  refinement  of  life,"  Corancez  puts  a 
question  which  reveals  a  new  eccentricity  on  the  part  of  the 
American  : 

"  Miss  Flossie,  may  we  see  the  death-chamler  ?  " 

"  If  it  would  interest  M.  Hautefeuille,"  said  Florence  Marsh,  who 
had  not  ceased  to  regret  her  thoughtless  remark.  "  My  uncle  had  an 
only  daughter,"  she  continued,  "who  was  named  Marion,  after  my 
poor  aunt.  You  know  that  Mr.  Marsh,  who  lost  his  wife  when  he 
was  very  young,  named  his  town  after  her,  Marionville.  My  cousin 
died  four  years  ago.  My  uncle  was  almost  insane  with  grief.  He 
wished  nothing  to  be  altered  in  the  room  she  occupied  on  the  yacht. 
He  put  her  statue  in  it,  and  she  has  always  around  her  the  flowers 
she  loved  in  life.     Wait,  look,  but  do  not  go  in." 

She  opened  the  door,  and  the  young  man  saw,  by  the  light  of  two 
blue-shaded  lamps,  a  room  all  draped  in  faded  pink.  It  was  filled 
with  a  profusion  of  small  objects,  such  as  might  be  possessed  by  a 
spoiled  child  of  a  railroad  magnate — a  toilet-case  of  silver  and  gold, 
jewels  In  glass  boxes,  portraits  in  carved  frames — and  in  the  centre, 
on  a  real  bed  of  inlaid  wood,  lay  the  statue  of  the  dead  girl,  white, 
with  closed  eyelids,  the  lips  slightly  parted,  among  sheaves  of  carna- 
tions and  of  orchids.  .  .  . 

"Did  you  notice,"  said  Corancez.  "how  much  the  dead  girl  re- 
sembles Mme.  de  Chesy?  No?  Well,  when  you  meet  her  some 
time  with  Marsh,  be  sure  to  observe  her.  The  canal  by  the  Great 
Lakes,  his  railroad,  the  buildings  of  Marionville,  his  mines,  his  boat 
— he  forgets  them  all.  He  thinks  of  his  dead  daughter.  If  little 
Mme.  de  Chesy  should  ask  him  for  the  Kohinoor,  he  would  set  out 
to  find  it,  for  the  mere  sake  of  this  resemblance.  Isn't  it  singular, 
such  a  sentimental  trait  in  a  rogue  of  his  stamp  ?  " 

When  the  Jenny  sets  out  on  her  cruise,  Marsh  himself 
directs  her  course  : 

This  Marionville  potentate  would  have  had  no  pleasure  in  a  car- 
riage unless  be  drove  it,  or  in  a  yacht  unless  he  steered  it.  He  said 
himself,  without  boasting:  "If  I  should  be  ruined  to-morrow,  I 
know  twenty  ways  of  making  a  living.  I  am  a  mechanic,  coachman, 
carpenter,  pilot." 

On  this  afternoon,  while  the  Jenny  sailed  toward  Genoa,  he  was  at 
his  post  on  the  bridge,  in  his  gold-braided  hat,  glass  in  hand,  his 
maps  open  before  him,  and  he  directed  the  course  with  an  attention 
as  complete  and  scrupulous  as  though  he  had  been  occupied  all  his 
life  in  giving  orders  to  sailors.  He  had  to  a  supreme  degree  that 
trait  common  to  all  great  workers — the  capacity  for  giving  himself 
always  and  wholly  to  the  occupation  of  the  moment.  And  to  him 
the  vast  sea.  so  blue  and  soft,  whose  calm  surface  scarcely  rippled, 
was  but  a  race-course  upon  which  to  exercise  his  love  of  contest,  of 
struggle,  the  one  pleasure  of  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Five  hundred  yards 
to  the  right,  ahead  of  the  Jenny,  was  a  low,  black  yacht,  with  a  nar- 
rower hull,  steaming  at  full  speed.  It  was  the  Dalilak,  of  Lord 
Herbert  Bohun.  Farther  ahead,  on  the  left,  another  yacht  was  sail- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  This  one  was  white,  like  ihe  Jenny,  but 
with  a  wider  beam.  It  was  the  Albatross,  the  favorite  plaything  of 
the  Grand  Dukes  of  Russia.  The  American  had  allowed  these  two 
yachts  to  leave  Cannes  some  time  before  him,  with  the  intention, 
quickly  perceived  by  the  others,  of  passing  them,  and  immediately, 
as  it  were,  a  tacit  wager  was  made  by  the  Russian  prince,  the  English 
lord,  and  the  American  millionaire,  all  three  equally  fanatical  of 
sport,  each  as  proud  of  his  boat  as  a  young  man  of  his  horses  or  his 
mistress. 

To  Dickie  Marsh,  as  he  stood  with  his  glass  in  his  hand,  giving 
orders  to  the  men,  the  whole  scene  reduced  itself  to  a  triangle, 
whose  corners  were  marked  by  the  three  yachts. 

The  Jenny  gains  on  the  Dalilak,  which  carries  the  Prince 
of  Wales  as  chief  guest,  and  when  the  two  yachts  are 
abreast,  the  Viconuesse  de  Che^y,  whose  fast  lone  is  not  a. 


true  index  to  her  real  innocence  of  character,  signifies  their 
triumph  in  a  fashion  rather  vulgar  : 

"  Do  you  see  your  biother.  marquise  ?  "  asked  Ch£sy,  pointing  to 
one  of  the  persons  standing  on  the  deck  of  the  Dalilah.  "  He  is  ' 
beside  the  prince.  They  must  not  feel  very  well  satisfied.  And  his 
terriers — do  you  see  his  terriers  running  around  like  veritable  rats  ? 
I  am  going  to  make  them  angry.  Wait."  And  making  a  trumpet  of 
his  hands,  he  shouted  these  words,  whose  irony  he  did  not  suspect  : 
"  Ay,  Navagero  ;  can  we  do  anything  for  you  at  G  -noa  ?  " 

"  He  doesn't  understand,  or  pretends  not  to,"  said  Mme.  de 
Chesy.  "  But  here's  something  he  will  understand.  The  prince  is 
not  looking,  is  he  ?  "  and  boyishly  she  stretched  her  two  hands  from 
her  nose  with  the  most  impertinent  gesture  that  a  pretty  woman  ever 
made  to  a  company  containing  a  royal  highness.  "Ah  !  the  prince 
saw  me,'  she  cried,  with  a  wild  laugh.  "  Bah  !  he's  such  a  good 
fellow.  And  if  he  doesn't  like  it."  and  she  sofily  tapped  her  eye  with 
the  ends  of  her  fingers,  "  et  voila  !  " 

Marsh's  affection  for  the  frolicksome  and  heedless  little 
Parisienne  takes  a  practical  turn  when  he  finds  that  Chesy's 
fortune  is  being  swallowed  up  in  foolish  speculations,  and 
that  Mme.  de  Chesy  has  attracted  the  amorous  attention  of 
the  wealthy  financier,  Brion.  He  discloses  the  situation  to 
Mme.  de  Carlsberg,  who  responds  with  sympathy  : 

"  But  how  can  I  help  you  to  prevent  that  scoundrel  from  propos- 
ing to  the  poor  little  woman  to  be  his  paid  mistress,  since  that  is  cer- 
tainly what  you  mean  ?" 

"  Exactly,'*  replied  the  American.  "  I  wish  you  would  say  to  her, 
not  this  evenine,  or  to-morrow,  but  when  things  have  turned  the  way 
I  know  they  will  :  '  You  have  need  of  some  one  to  help  you  out  of 
your  embarrassment?  Remember  Dickie  Mnrsb,  of  Marionville." 
I  would  tell  her  myself.  But  she  would  think  me  like  Brion,  amor- 
ous of  her,  and  offering  money  for  that.  These  Frenchwomen  are 
very  clever,  but  there  is  one  thing  they  will  never  understand  :  that 
is,  that  a  man  may  not  be  thinking  with  them  about  the  '  little  crime," 
as  they  call  it  themselves.  That  is  the  fault  of  the  men  of  this  coun- 
try. All  Europe  is  rotten  to  the  core.  If  you  speak  to  her,  there 
will  be  a  third  person  between  her  and  me,  and  she  will  know  very 
well  that  I  have  another  reason." 

He  paused.  He  had  so  often  explained  to  Mme.  de  Carlsberg  the 
resemblance  between  Yvonne  de  Chesy  and  his  dead  daughter,  which 
moved  him  so  strongly,  that  she  was  not  deceived  in  regard  to  the 
secret  reason  for  his  strange  interest  and  stranger  proposition. 
There  was  in  this  business  man,  with  all  his  colossal  schemes,  a 
touch  of  romanticism  almost  fanatic,  and  so  singular  that  Ely  did  not 
doubt  his  sincerity  nor  even  wonder  at  it.  The  thought  of  seeing 
that  pretty  and  charming  face,  sister  to  the  one  he  had  loved  so 
much,  soiled  by  the  vile  lust  of  a  Brion,  or  some  other  entreteneur  of 
impoverished  women  of  society,  filled  this  man  with  horror,  and, 
like  a  genuine  Yankee,  he  employed  the  most  practical  means  of  pre- 
venting this  sacrilege.  Neither  was  Ely  surprised  at  the  inconsist- 
ency of  Marsh;s  conscience  when  the  speculator  found  Brion's  ras- 
cality in  money  affairs  very  natural,  while  the  Anglo-Saxon  was 
revolted  at  the  mere  thought  of  a  love-affair. 

The  party  are  presently  seen  seated  at  the  dinner-table, 
"laden  with  the  costly  flowers  that  delight  the  ostentatious 
Americans"  : 

Incomparable  orchids  spread  over  the  table  a  carpet  of  the  softest 
hues.  Other  orchids  were  wreathed  about  the  candles,  and  the  elec- 
tric chandelier  suspended  from  the  varnished  ceiling  ;  and  amid  this 
prodigality  of  fantastic  corollas  gleamed  a  set  of  goldware  of  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth — the  historical  personage  who  was  sec- 
ond only  to  Napoleon  in  the  estimation  of  this  Ohio  democrat,  who 
evinced,  on  this  point,  as  on  so  many  others,  one  of  the  most  astonish- 
ing inconsistencies  of  his  compatriots.  And  the  bright  tones  of  the 
wainscoting,  the  precision  of  the  service,  the  delicacy  of  the  food  and 
wine,  the  brilliant  toilets  of  the  women,  made  this  a  setting  for  the 
consummation  of  refinement,  and  the  sea  visible  through  the  open 
port-holes,  still  motionless,  and  now  touched  by  the  rays  of  the 
crescent  moon. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  follow  the  mazes  of  the  story, 
with  its  amorous  phases,  its  appeals  to  sensuality,  and  its 
tragic  denouement,  but  have  given  only  a  little  of  its  surface 
sparkle ;  and  we  may  fitly  conclude  by  a  summary  of  the 
American  abroad,  delivered  by  a  Frenchman  who  does  not 
profess  to  like  the  nation  : 

"  I  don't  get  along  very  well  with  the  Americans.  The  useless 
energy  of  the  race  tires  me  even  to  think  of.  And  what  a  lot  of 
them  there  is  ! — What  numbers  I  saw  in  Cairo,  or  on  the  Nile,  men 
and  women,  all  rich,  all  healthy,  all  active,  all  intelligent,  observing 
everything,  understanding  everything,  knowing  everything,  digesting 
everything  I — And  all  had  gone,  were  going,  or  going  again  round 
the  world.  They  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  moral  representation  of  those 
mountebanks  one  seeks  at  the  fairs,  who  swallow  a  raw  fowl,  a  shoe- 
sole,  a  dozen  rifle-balls,  and  a  glass  of  water  in  the  bargain.  Where 
do  they  store  the  pile  of  incoherent  impressions  which  they  must 
carry  away  with  them  ?     It  is  a  puzzle  to  me." 
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Haireddin  Pasha,  who  twenty  years  ago  proposed  the  re- 
forms recently  advanced  by  the  Sultan  to  placate  the  Young 
Turkey  party,  was  in  some  respects  an  ideal  Moslem.  He 
was  strictly  honest  and  upright,  absolutely  beyond  the  reach 
of  corruption  in  any  form.  He  was  a  devout  Moslem,  but 
affirmed  that  railroads,  electricity,  commerce,  modern  im- 
provements of  every  kind,  were  as  necessary  to  the  believer 
in  Mohammed  as  they  were  to  the  believer  in  Christ. 
He  was  called  to  be  Grand  Vizier  immediately  after 
the  close  of  the  Russo  -  Turkish  War,  when  Abdul 
Hamid  was  making  his  first  experiments  in  ruling. 
Haireddin's  first  move  was  to  get  rid,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, of  the  immense  crowd  of  court  officials.  This 
naturally  aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of  the  entire  official 
class,  and  they  used  every  means  to  hamper  their  new 
master.  The  clerks  in  his  office  garbled  his  dispatches,  the 
telegraph  operators  missent  them,  and  before  long  every- 
thing was  at  a  standstill.  The  Sultan  gave  up  the  contest 
and  allowed  his  Vizier  to  withdraw  into  honorable  retire- 
ment in  a  palace  on  the  Bosphorus,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years,  enjoying  his  studies  and  looking  with  apparent  tran- 
quillity upon  the  disintegration  of  the  empire,  which  he  be- 
lieved inevitably  resulted  from  the  reactionary  course  that 
was  being  pursued. 


Certain  streets  in  the  city  of  Boston  have  been  in  a 
dreadfully  congested  condition,  owing  to  the  great  number 
of  street-cars  which  have  been  obliged  to  pass  through 
them.  Probably  half  of  the  cars  make  their  way  through 
Tremont  Street  and  the  other  half  through  Washington 
Street.  The  windings  and  twistings  and  the  narrowness  of 
the  crooked  streets  often  stopped  traffic,  and  the  cars  would 
be  blocked  for  several  miles  through  these  two  crowded 
thoroughfares.  A  sub-way  is  now  being  built,  by  means  of 
which  a  large  portion  of  the  street-car  traffic  will  be  accom- 
modated. The  cost  will  be,  probably,  about  seven  n 
ol  dollars. 


o 
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GOTHAM'S    HORSE    SHOW. 


Not  so  Successful  as  in  Preceding  Years— Many  Society  Notables 

Absent— The  Belmont  Box— The  Lady  who  Wanted 

to  Ride  Astride  in  Tights. 


When  the  sale  of  boxes  opened  for  the  Horse  Show,  the 
other  day,  in  the  concert-hall  of  Madison  Square  Garden,  it 
looked  as  if  the  Horse  Show  were  going  to  be  a  frost. 
Hardly  a  third  of  the  seats  were  occupied,  and  there  was  no 
appearance  of  a  rush  for  boxes.  The  officials  of  the  Horse 
Show  said  that  it  was  on  account  of  the  election,  and  they 
would  not  admit  that  there  was  a  permanent  falling  off  in 
the  interest  of  the  Horse  Show.  The  total  of  sales,  how- 
ever, is  a  better  gauge  than  the  remarks  of  the  officials. 
This  year  the  sale  realized  $26,000,  last  year  it  was  $43,000, 
and  in  1S92,  the  record  year,  the  sales  were  $52,000. 
After  the  sale  this  year,  nine  boxes  in  the  first  tier  and 
fifteen  in  the  second  tier  were  left  unsold. 

The  highest  priced  box  is  also  a  criterion.  This  year 
G.  B.  Morosini  paid  the  highest  price — $540.  Last  year  the 
highest  price  was  $550,  the  year  before  $600,  and  in  1892 
Seward  Webb  paid  $680  for  first  choice  of  boxes. 

It  looked  as  though  the  show  this  year  would  be  a  suc- 
cessful horse  show,  but  the  outlook  for  a  successful  society 
show  seemed  to  be  dubious.  A  good  many  of  the  leading 
New  York  families  are  in  mourning,  and  it  is  even  said  that 
the  Horse  Show  is  ceasing  to  be  a  novelty.  When  the 
show  opened  it  was  plainly  to  be  seen  that  these  prognos- 
tications were  not  without  foundation.  The  attendance  was 
very  scant.  When  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  entered  her 
box,  early  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  she  was  abso- 
lutely the  first  to  occupy  a  box  in  the  arena  tier.  Mrs. 
Belmont  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Virginia  Fair.  Her 
box  was  the  centre  of  attraction.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
the  eminent  literary  personage,  honored  the  box  with  his 
presence,  and  during  the  afternoon  shed  a  portion  of  his  re- 
fulgence upon  Miss  Fair  by  taking  her  around  the  prome- 
nade once.  Miss  Fair  seemed  overcome  by  the  fierce  light 
which  beats  around  the  Davis  throne.  Mrs.  Hermann 
Oelrichs  and  Mrs.  Charles  Oelrichs  were  also  visitors  at 
the  Belmont  box,  although  they  had  one  of  their  own.  In 
the  factions  into  which  New  York  is  divided  over  the 
Yanderbilt-Belmont  row,  the  Oelrichs  are  most  emphatically 
on  the  side  of  the  Belmonts. 

In  the  evening  of  the  first  day,  the  news  was  announced 
of  the  death  of  Miss  Julia  Jay.  Her  friends  and  connec- 
tions in  New  York  society  are  numerous,  and  the  sudden 
death  of  this  beautiful  and  charming  young  girl  shocked  her 
circle.  It  doubtless  was  responsible  for  the  absence  of  many 
well-known  people.  Mrs.  Jay,  her  mother,  is  a  most  in- 
timate friend  of  Mrs.  Oliver  Belmont,  while  Colonel  Jay  is 
an  intimate  friend  of  her  husband.  Mrs.  Jay  was  Lucy 
Oelrichs,  a  sister  of  Hermann  and  Charles  Oelrichs,  and 
altogether  her  daughter's  death  will  keep  a  number  away 
from  the  Horse  Show.  The  show  was  practically  aban- 
doned long  before  six  o'clock,  although  in  preceding  years  it 
has  been  crowded  up  to  nearly  the  dinner-hour. 

In  fact,  such  has  been  the  absence  of  notable  people  from 
the  show  this  year  that  one  of  the  morning  papers  issued  a 
long  list  of  names  under  the  heading :  "  Among  Those 
Absent  Were."  None  the  less,  it  would  be  folly  to  say  that 
there  were  not  many  well-known  people  in  attendance  and 
many  beautiful  costumes.  There  was  much  velvet  worn, 
and  such  colors  as  blue,  green,  crimson,  or  royal  purple 
velvet,  trimmed  with  fur,  seemed  to  be  a  favorite  style  of  the 
coming  winter.  The  hats  were  on  the  gigantic  order — per- 
fectly mammoth  structures  of  laces  and  ribbons.  In  the 
morning,  by  the  way,  the  ladies  seem  to  wear  rather  small 
hats  on  the  toque  or  turban  style,  but  in  the  afternoons  they 
wore  much  more  elaborate  head-pieces.  The  women  who 
came  in  the  morning  generally  wore  simple  tailor-made 
frocks,  which,  simple  as  they  are,  cost  about  $250.  If  a 
woman  goes  six  mornings,  six  afternoons,  and  six  evenings, 
it  is  estimated  that  she  will  spend  $1,500  for  her  morning 
frocks,  $3,000  for  her  afternoon  frocks,  and  about  $4,000 
for  her  evening  gowns.  As  for  hats,  gloves,  shoes,  wraps, 
stick-pins,  brooches,  etc.,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  them, 
but  a  skillful  observer  says  that  the  average  Horse-Show 
belle  represents  about  $13,000  worth  of  frippery. 

Men,  of  course,  have  very  much  less  to  bother  about  in 
costume  than  the  women  have.  They  generally  appear  in 
afternoon-dress  before  six  o'clock  and  evening-dress  after 
dinner.  Of  course,  the  horsey  men  appear  in  loud  coats, 
louder  waistcoats,  baggy  breeches,  and  tight  leggings,  with 
flat,  white  Teck  scarfs  and  horsey  pins.  Aside  from  a 
slight  disposition  to  wear  their  horsey  clothes  when  they  are 
not  riding  at  all,  most  of  the  horsey  men  seem  to  be  very 
correctly  attired.  In  fact,  the  only  divergence  from  rule  as 
yet  in  this  very  correct  town  was  when  a  man  appeared  on 
the  opening  day  attired  in  evening-dress,  although  it  was  not 
yet  noon.  He  was  very  carefully  attired,  his  clothes  were 
well  cut,  and  the  material  was  good  form.  But  as  they 
were  intended  to  be  worn  only  after  dark,  the  sentiments  he 
excited  in  the  bosoms  of  the  on-lookers  were  those  of  hor- 
ror. It  was  universally  remarked  of  him  when  he  passed 
along  the  lines  of  New  Y'orkers  :  "  He  must  be  from  Chi- 
cago." But  it  is  said  that  he  is  not  a  Chicago  man,  and  he 
has  been  traced  down  to  an  "  unknown  "  who  walks  Broad- 
way and  Fifth  Avenue  every  afternoon.  No  one  seems  to 
know  who  he  is. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  saying  anything  about  the  horses 
in  the  Horse  Show,  as  no  doubt  the  telegraph  has  given  you 
ample  particulars  concerning  them — more,  perhaps,  than 
you  will  read.  In  the  line  of  novelties,  the  most  interesting 
was  the  display  of  Colonel  Waring's  street-cleaning  carts 
and  drivers,  who,  since  they  have  appeared  in  white  duck 
uniforms,  are  universally  known  in  New  York  as  "  White 
Wings."  None  the  less,  Colonel  Waring  is  very  proud  of 
rr  •  department,  and  the  men  seem  to  be  very  proud  of  their 
uniforms.  A  number  of  them  appeared  in  the  ring,  driving 
the  heavy  carts  of  the  street-cleaning  department,  the  carts 


shining  with  fresh  paint,  the  harness  spick  and  span,  and  the 
men  neat  and  trim  in  their  white  uniforms.  They  were  re- 
ceived with  continual  rounds  of  applause,  and  it  is  evident 
that  New  York  has  begun  to  make  a  pet  of  its  street-cleaning 
department.  The  drill  of  the  mounted  police  was  also  well 
received.  They  went  through  their  evolutions  like  old  cav- 
alrymen. They  also  received  storms  of  applause  through- 
out the  evolutions. 

But  the  distinct  sensation  of  the  Horse  Show  was  the 
attempt  of  Miss  Lona  Barrison,  one  of  the  famous  Bar- 
rison  sisters,  to  appear  in  the  ring.  This  young  woman  is 
one  of  the  five  notoriety-loving  variety  actresses  concerning 
whom  I  wrote  a  few  weeks  ago.  This  one  is  the  married 
one.  She,  therefore,  is  much  more  brazen  than  any  of 
her  sisters.  She  is  the  woman  who  appeared  on  the 
stage  on  a  trained  stallion,  dressed  as  a  man,  and  finally 
undressed  herself  on  the  stage,  removing  nearly  everything. 
She  entered  her  stallion  Metastasio,  and  intended  to  ride 
him.  But  when  she  appeared  at  the  ring-side,  the  ring 
committee  found  that  she  was  dressed  in  silk  tights  under 
her  long  box-coat.  The  ring  committee  refused  to  allow 
her  to  enter  or  mount,  and  she  withdrew.  The  next  night 
she  appeared  attired  apparently  in  divided  skirts.  But 
knowing  the  brazen  nature  of  the  woman,  the  ring  com- 
mittee did  not  know  in  what  shape  her  divided  skirts  might 
be  when  she  got  on  her  horse,  so  they  refused  to  allow  her 
to  ride,  on  the  technical  rule  that  she  had  not  brought  her 
horse  equipped  with  a  side-saddle.  The  baffled  Barrison 
woman  withdrew,  after  showering  some  extremely  strong 
language  in  various  languages  on  the  heads  of  the  ring 
committee.  Flaneur. 

New  York,  November  12,  1896. 


The  "  laws  of  war,"  as  at  present  formulated  by  the  civ- 
ilized nations,  torbid  the  use  of  poison  against  the  enemy  ; 
murder  by  treachery,  as,  for  example,  assuming  the  uniform 
or  displaying  the  flag  of  a  foe  ;  the  murder  of  those  who 
have  surrendered,  whether  upon  conditions  or  at  discretion  ; 
declarations  that  no  quarter  will  be  given  to  an  enemy  ;  the 
use  of  such  arms  or  projectiles  as  will  cause  unnecessary 
pain  or  suffering  to  an  enemy  ;  the  abuse  of  a  flag  of  truce 
to  gain  information  concerning  an  enemy's  positions  ;  all 
unnecessary  destruction  of  property,  whether  public  or 
private.  They  also  declare  that  only  fortified  places  shall 
be  besieged,  open  cities  or  villages  not  to  be  subject  to  siege 
or  bombardment ;  that  public  buildings  of  whatever  charac- 
ter, whether  belonging  to  church  or  state,  shall  be  spared  ; 
that  plundering  by  private  soldiers  or  their  officers  shall  be 
considered  inadmisssible  ;  that  prisoners  shall  be  treated  with 
common  humanity  ;  that  the  personal  effects  and  private 
property  of  prisoners,  excepting  their  arms  and  ammunition, 
shall  be  respected ;  that  the  population  of  an  enemy's 
country  shall  be  considered  exempt  from  participation  in  the 
war,  unless  by  hostile  acts  they  provoke  the  ill-will  of  the 
enemy.  Personal  and  family  honor  and  the  religious  con- 
victions of  an  invaded  people  must  be  respected  by  the  in- 
vaders, and  all  pillage  by  regular  troops  or  their  followers 
strictly  forbidden. 


A  sailorman  or  marine  who  comes  aboard  his  ship  drunk 
is  let  alone  if  he  minds  his  business,  goes  forward,  and  goes 
to  sleep.  The  quiet  man  will  probably  receive  no  further 
punishment  than  to  have  his  liberty  restricted  for  a  time. 
But  if  he  announces  as  soon  as  he  gets  to  the  top  of  the 
gangway  ladder  that  he  is  able,  willing,  and  even  eager  to 
massacre  and  to  do  up  all  hands  on  the  ship,  he  imme- 
diately finds  himself  in  a  peck  of  trouble.  Nowhere  can  a 
man  who  is  hunting  for  fight  find  it  so  quickly  as  on  the 
spar-deck  of  a  man-of-war.  Marines,  who  have  no  manual 
work  to  do  on  a  ship,  like  an  occasional  stunt  of  vio- 
lent exercise,  and  they  gloat  over  a  chance  like  this. 
The  drunken  sailorman  is  man-handled  with  a  swiftness  that 
makes  his  head  swim,  although  he  will  often  stay  with  the 
game  until  he  has  knocked  out  the  whole  first  attacking 
party  of  marines.  A  few  welts  over  the  head  with  the 
shank  of  a  bayonet  do  the  work  for  him,  however,  and  he  is 
carried,  howling  and  struggling,  to  the  brig,  up  in  the  eyes 
of  the  ship  on  the  berth-deck.  If  he  is  particularly  violent, 
he  is  chained  to  a  stanchion. 


It  has  been  commented  upon  as  somewhat  strange  that 
in  the  year  of  massacre  in  Armenia  no  man  of  that  coun- 
try has  risen  to  the  stature  of  a  hero,  gathered  around  him 
a  band  of  his  countrymen  and,  if  nothing  better,  died  fight- 
ing. There  is  much  to  account  for  the  submissiveness  of 
the  Armenians,  and  if  their  men  have  given  no  conspicuous 
evidence  of  valor,  the  Armenian  women  have  afforded  ample 
proof  of  heroism.  On  several  occasions,  when  resistance 
was  hopeless  and  when  confronted  by  the  alternative  of 
Islam  and  worse  or  death,  they  have  welcomed  the  latter  by 
throwing  themselves  from  lofty  rocks  or  into  rivers.  There 
have  been  and  there  are  heroines  among  the  Armenian 
women. 


"  Money  never  should  be  inclosed  in  letters  for  transmis- 
sion through  the  mails,"  remarked  an  old  post-office  in- 
spector the  other  day.  "Money  -  orders  are  cheap,  and 
money  in  a  letter  offers  a  constant  temptation  to  those  who 
handle  mail.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  place  money  in 
a  letter  so  that  the  postal-clerk  into  whose  hands  the  letter 
falls  will  not  instantly  detect  it.  Paper  money  has  a  pecu- 
liar odor  unlike  anything  else  on  earth,  and  the  clerk  who  is 
dishonest  uses  his  sense  of  smell  in  spotting  valuable  letters 
rather  than  the  sense  of  touch." 


The  amount  of  money  handled  and  spent  at  Republican 
headquarters  in  Chicago  was  much  less  than  popularly 
supposed,  according  to  Auditor  Brown.  There  were  two 
hundred  and  seventy  -  five  employees,  and  their  salaries 
aggregated  a  considerable  amount,  but  none  of  the  salaries 
was  large,  and  most  of  the  heads  of  departments  served 
without  pay  and  defrayed  their  own  expenses. 


CALIFORNIA    BY    COUNTIES. 

An  Analysis  of  the  State's  Presidential  Vote  in  the  Recent  Election. 

It  has  been  the  claim  of  those  who  advocated  the  free  and 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  in  the  last  election  that  they  counted 
upon  the  farming  population  to  carry  them  to  victory.  An 
analysis  of  the  vote  in  the  rural  districts  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  where  the  campaign  of  education  was  most  actively 
conducted,  has  shown  that  this  hope  was  without  founda- 
tion so  far  as  those  States  were  concerned.  But  how  has  it 
been  in  this  State,  where  the  work  of  education  was  not 
commenced  so  soon  nor  prosecuted  so  actively  ?  The  in- 
terior counties  may  be  divided  according  to  their  leading  in- 
dustries into  agricultural,  horticultural,  and  grazing.  For 
the  purpose  of  this  consideration,  San  Francisco  may  be  ex- 
cluded as  being  purely  urban  in  population,  and  Alameda  as 
being  sui  generis — had  it  not  been  for  Alameda's  McKinley 
majority  of  over  5,000,  California  would  have  been  lost  to 
the  Republican  party. 

The  agricultural  counties  extend  from  the  northern  bound- 
ary, through  the  great  central  valley  as  far  south  as  the  fruit 
belt,  and  also  a  tier  of  counties  to  the  north  and  south  of 
San  Francisco.  Of  these  counties,  six  gave  Republican 
majorities  four  years  ago,  and  ten  two  years  ago,  though  the 
vote  of  the  Democrats  and  Populists  combined  would  have 
defeated  the  Republicans  in  all  of  them.  Of  the  six  that 
gave  Republican  majorities  four  years  ago,  four  have  gone 
Democratic,  the  other  two  giving  increased  Republican 
majorities.  Of  the  Democratic  counties,  four  gave  de- 
creased Democratic  majorities  and  Y'uba  came  into  the  Re- 
publican ranks.  Fourteen  counties  in  this  group  gave  in- 
creased Democratic  majorities. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  how  geographical  influences  seem 
to  have  influenced  the  vote.  Nearly  all  of  the  counties  of 
the  northern  and  central  valleys  gave  an  increased  Demo- 
cratic vote.  Sutter  in  the  northern  group,  Yolo  and  Yuba  in 
the  ceniral  part,  and  San  Joaquin  at  the  southern  end  are 
the  exceptions.  San  Benito,  Monterey,  and  San  Luis  Obispo 
had  increased  Democratic  votes,  the  last  two  swinging  from 
the  Republican  to  the  Democratic  column.  Butte,  Lassen, 
and  Shasta,  formerly  Republican,  were  also  influenced  by 
their  surroundings  and  the  prevailing  agricultural  discontent. 
Humboldt  and  Mendocino,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  their 
Republican  vote.  For  every  thousand  voles  cast  in  this 
group  in  1892,  the  Republicans  received  476.  In  1894  this 
was  increased  to  483,  and  this  year  it  fell  to  471. 

The  horticultural  counties  are  twenty  in  number.  Of 
these,  four  were  Democratic  in  1892  and  six  this  year.  The 
Republican  vote  was  increased  in  eight  counties  and  de- 
creased in  twelve.  Sonoma,  formerly  Democratic,  became 
Republican,  and  Kings,  Sacramento,  and  San  Diego,  for- 
merly Republican,  became  Democratic.  The  Republican 
gains  were  confined  to  the  counties  around  the  bay  ;  the 
losses  were  in  the  south  and  south-central  part  of  the  State. 
Lake,  Sacramento,  and  Santa  Cruz,  which  showed  Repub- 
lican losses,  are  the  exceptions  to  this  general  classification. 
Fresno,  Kern,  Kings,  and  all  of  the  southern  counties 
showed  Republican  losses.  The  Republican  vote  in  these 
counties  in  1892,  in  each  thousand  cast  for  the  two  leading 
parties,  was  541,  in  1894  it  rose  to  556,  and  this  year  it 
dropped  to  516. 

When  the  seven  southern  counties  are  separated  from  this 
group  and  considered  separately,  a  different  result  is  ob- 
tained. In  all  but  one  of  these  counties  there  was  a  Repub- 
lican loss.  Los  Angeles  dropped  from  2,107  t0  836  ;  River- 
side from  866  to  375  ;  San  Bernardino  from  1,138  to  71  ; 
Santa  Barbara  from  255  to  74  ;  Ventura  from  323  to  84  ; 
and  San  Diego  changed  from  a  Republican  plurality  of 
1,191  to  302  Democratic.  Orange  increased  from  153  to 
221.  The  vote  in  each  thousand  was  575  in  1892,  and  511 
in  1896. 

The  thirteen  horticultural  counties  that  remain  show  a 
Republican  gain.  The  southern  counties,  it  is  true,  in- 
creased their  Democratic  vote  ;  but  the  increased  Repub- 
lican plurality  in  Marin  was  336  ;  in  Contra  Costa,  156  ;  in 
Napa,  264;  in  San  Mateo,  548  ;  in  Santa  Clara,  821  ;  in 
Solano,  1S9  ;  and  Sonoma  changed  from  435  Democratic  to 
445  Republican.  In  each  thousand  the  vote  was  515  in 
1892,  and  521  in  1896.  In  the  horticultural  counties  the 
influence  was  partly  due  to  the  hope  of  relief  from  a  re- 
vision of  the  tariff. 

The  mining  counties  remain  to  be  considered.  These  ex- 
tend along  the  eastern  part  of  the  State  on  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Siei-ras.  They  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  four 
years  ago  five  of  them  gave  Democratic  majorities,  while 
the  vote  in  all  was  very  evenly  divided  between  the  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats.  This  year  the  Democratic  counties 
were  increased  to  seven.  The  Republicans  made  gains  in 
Del  Norte  and  Placer,  while  the  Democrats  gained  in  all  of 
the  others.  Inyo,  Mono,  and  Nevada,  which  were  Republi- 
can four  years  ago,  became  Democratic,  while  Del  Norte 
was  the  only  Democratic  county  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Republican  column.  The  Republican  vote  in  each  thousand 
four  years  ago  was  509 ;  this  year  it  was  474. 

From  this  brief  review  of  the  vote,  in  which  results 
rather  than  figures  have  been  presented  as  far  as  possible,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  Democrats  made  gains  in  all  but  the 
horticultural  counties.  Those  counties  that  are  in  close 
touch  with  San  Francisco  showed  the  influence  of  the  com- 
mercial interests  and  the  prevailing  tone  of  thought  here. 
Those  communities  that  are  more  or  less  isolated  allowed 
their  discontent  to  lead  them.  The  mining  counties  acted 
out  of  sympathy  with  the  mining  interests,  though  gold 
mining  is  probably  the  most  prosperous  industry  in  the 
State  and  silver  mining  cuts  no  figure  here.  Placer,  the 
exception  among  the  mining  counties,  was  probably  influ- 
enced by  its  fruit  interests,  and  the  fruit-growers  sought  pro- 
tection rather  than  silver.  The  farmers  in  the  southern 
counties  were  not  realizing  sufficiently  on  their  investments, 
and  thought  that  if  there  was  more  money,  they  could  get 
some  of  it. 


November  23,  1S96. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    LITERARY    SCANDAL. 


Paris  Agog  over  the  New   Light  on   George  Sand's  Love-Affairs- 

The  Italian  Doctor  who  Supplanted  Alfred  de  Musset 

—A  Pretty  Row  over  Old  Love-Letters. 


There  has  not  been  for  many  years  so  great  an  excitement 
in  the  literary  circle — indeed,  in  all  circles  in  Paris — as  that 
occasioned  a  few  days  since  by  the  publication  in  the  Revue 
Hebdomadaire  of  new  documents  concerning  George  Sand, 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Dr.  Pagello,  and  of  several  hitherto 
unknown  letters  of  the  great  authoress. 

The  public  has  been  aware  for  some  time  of  certain  facts 
concerning  the  love-story  in  which  these  three  were  mingled, 
to  which  Dr.  Cabanes,  in  the  last  number  of  the  Revue 
Hebdomadaire.,  has  given  us  an  unpublished  addition,  viz., 
George  Sand's  confession  of  love  to  Dr.  Pagello.  Mme. 
Arvede  Barine  has  related  with  great  discretion  the  prin- 
cipal episodes  of  this  romance  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  her 
book  on  Alfred  de  Musset.  The  Vicomte  de  Spoelberch  de 
Louvenjoul,  who  possesses  most  valuable  notes  and  docu- 
ments about  all  celebrated  writers,  revealed  to  us  in  the 
Cosmopolis  of  May  and  June  of  this  year  some  new  and 
surprising  details.  But  it  was  reserved  to  M.  Paul  Marie- 
ton  and  Dr.  Cabanes  to  startle  us  with  their  extraordinary 
disclosures. 

A  long  series  of  chronicles  and  interviews  has  kept  up  in 
the  public's  mind  great  curiosity  to  know  what  really  took 
place  in  the  month  of  January,  1834,  at  Venice  in  the  Hotel 
Danieli,  where  George  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset  fled  to 
hide  their  amours.  People  have  wished  to  know  in  detail 
all  the  circumstances  of  this  world-famed  escapade.  It 
was  known  that  the  famous  duo  became  a  trio,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  certain  Venetian  physician  named  Pagello,  and  the 
public  desired  to  be  told  who  was  "  the  happiest  of  the 
three."  Doubt  is  now  no  longer  possible.  There  are  cer- 
tain charms  against  which  all  the  talent  of  even  a  poet  can 
not  contend.  We  are  aware  now  that  the  conqueror  in  this 
heroic-comic  tournament  was  Pagello. 

To  sum  up  the  facts  :  George  Sand  and  Alfred  de  Musset, 
whose  acquaintance  had  begun  in  the  office  of  the  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  arrived  in  Venice,  and  went  to  the  Hotel 
Danieli,  on  the  Riva  degli  Schiavoni.  They  both  set  to 
work  at  once.  The  poet  visited  all  the  interesting  places  of 
the  city  and  floated  on  the  lagoons  taking  notes.  The  au- 
thoress devoted  many  hours  of  her  nights  to  hard  work,  sit- 
ting at  her  desk  and  smoking  constantly  as  she  wrote,  and 
sending  off  three  times  a  week  pages  of  manuscript  to 
Berloz,  the  editor  of  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  The  two 
"  Amanls  de  Venise  "  fell  ill.  By  the  advice  of  the  hotel 
proprietor  they  sent  for  a  physician,  Dr.  Pagello,  who 
ordered  them  "an  ounce  of  extract  of  black  cherries, 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  and  fifteen  drops  of  extract  of 
wild  laurel." 

George  Sand  grew  better,  but  De  Musset  remained  ill, 
attacked,  according  to  Dr.  Pagello's  diagnosis,  with  a  typhoid- 
ette  (sic)  complicated  with  alcoholic  delirium.  He  was  ad- 
mirably taken  care  of  by  his  companion  and  by  the  Italian 
doctor.     But  he  grew  distrustful. 

During  one  of  the  many  lucid  moments  which  his  fever 
left  him,  he  one  day  distinctly  saw  George  Sand  sitting  on 
Pagello's  knees  in  his  very  room.  It  is  to  this  vision  that 
we  owe  the  exquisite,  heart-breaking  lines  in  his  "  Nuit  de 
Mai  "  and  the  black  despondency  of  his  "  Nuit  d'Octobre." 
If  any  doubt  of  ail  this  should  remain  in  the  minds  of  seek- 
ers after  truth  and  the  curious,  the  letters  published  for  the 
first  time  the  other  day  in  the  Echo  de  Paris  by  Paul 
Marieton  would  suffice  to  dispel  them.  The  publisher  was 
obliged,  moreover,  to  make  frequent  use  of  his  scissors  for 
modesty's  sake. 

The  echoes  of  this  romance  are  still  heard.  Pagello  is 
still  alive  and  dwells  at  Belluno  in  Italy,  where  he  has  be- 
come a  veritable  patriarch  surrounded  by  his  children  and 
his  grandchildren,  whom  he  has  had  taught  French,  through 
a  touching  consideration,  in  George  Sand's  books.  He  has 
acquired  the  reputation  among  Italians  of  being  a  dis- 
tinguished woman's  doctor  ;  but  having  retired  from  prac- 
tice by  reason  of  his  great  age,  he  now  devotes  himself  to 
conchology  and  to  pisciculture.  The  old  man  is  very 
ready  to  open  the  secretary  wherein  he  keeps  his  senti- 
mental correspondence,  and  he  has  written  a  journal  in 
which  he  deplores  the  sins  of  his  youth. 

The  journey  to  Belluno  is  neither  long  nor  fatiguing,  and 
Dr.  Cabanes  went  a  short  time  ago  to  interview  Pagello. 
He  found  him  much  wom  by  age,  crouched  up  in  an  arm- 
chair, and  totally  deaf,  but  ready,  none  the  less,  to  talk  about 
his  recollections  of  former  days. 

Dr.  Cabanes  was  rewarded  for  the  pains  he  took  in  mak- 
ing the  journey  by  being  presented  with  a  piece  from  a  tea- 
service  that  belonged  to  George  Sand — a  cup  of  varnished 
faience,  on  which  was  written  this  dedication  by  the  former 
Romeo  :  "  To  the  excellent  Dr.  Cabanes,  in  memory  of  a 
visit  he  made  to  me  here  in  Belluno,  I  offer  this  cup,  in 
which  la  Sand  often  drank  tea  when  she  lived  with  me  in 
Venice." 

After  a  semblance  of  hesitation,  Pagello,  moreover,  com- 
municated to  Dr.  Cabanes  the  first  letter  he  ever  received 
from  George  Sand — her  declaration  of  love  to  him.  This 
epistle,  sixty-two  years  old,  was  published,  as  I  have  said,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Revue  Hebdomadaire.  The  next  day, 
George  Sand's  family  took  the  necessary  legal  measures  to 
prevent  Messrs.  Plon,  Nourrit  &  Co.  from  publishing  any 
further  document  of  the  kind  and  to  stop  the  sale  of  the 
number  containing  the  letter. 

On  receipt  of  this  news,  one  of  the  well-known  writers  of 
the  Temps  went  to  interview  Mme.  Sand's  daughter,  Mme. 
Salange  Clesinger,  widow  of  the  eminent  sculptor,  and  her 
daughter-in-law,  Mme.  Maurice  Sand,  who  both  declare  that 
if  the  publication  of  George  Sand's  and  Alfred  de  Mussel's 
correspondence  was  made,  George  Sand  would  be  exonerated 
from  the  reproaches  now  cast  upon  her  memory,  and  that  it 
would  be  proved  by  a  letter  in   De   Mussel's   own  hand- 


writing that  she  had  not  betrayed  him,  and  that  they  ear- 
nestly desire  the  publication  of  the  correspondence,  "  which 
is  prevented  only  by  the  opposition  of  De  Musset's  family." 
This  assertion  is  answered  by  a  letter  from  Mme.  Lardin 
de  Musset,  addressed  in  very  strong  terms  to  the  editor  of 
Le  Temps,  and  appears  in  this  evening's  issue.  In  it  she 
says  : 

"Alfred  de  Musset  was  very  much  in  love  with  George  Sand  ;  he 
was  twenty-three  years  old,  he  was  charming  and  of  a  passionate 
nature.  He  found  in  her  only  a  cold  heart  and  immense  pride. 
She  did  not  really  love  him,  but  only  had  a  fancy  for  him,  to  which 
succeeded  another  fancy  for  Dr.  Pagello.  and  still  another  for  Liszt, 
who  left  her  uttering  this  terrible  mot :  '  George  Sand's  acquaintance 
is  no  longer  one  to  be  sought  for,  since  her  house  has  become  an 
omnibus.' 

"  Alfred,  whose  heart  was  captured,  was  jealous.  He  has  written 
somewhere  :  '  The  laws  of  our  country  have  some  good  in  them  ;  if 
divorce  existed  in  France.  I  would  have  married  when  I  was  twenty- 
three  a  woman  I  loved  (George  Sand),  and  would  have  blown  my 
brains  out  six  months  after.' 

"  As  he  was  only  the  lover,  he  did  not  kill  himself,  but  be  con- 
tracted an  affection  of  the  heart  from  which  he  died  young.  What 
more  could  be  desired  ? 

"  Distrusting  this  perfidious  woman,  he  was  always  asking  for  his 
letters  to  be  returned  to  him,  as  he  had  given  back  to  George  Sand 
those  he  had  received  from  her.  On  his  death-bed,  Alfred  begged 
his  brother  to  claim  them  again  and  to  bum  them.  Mme.  Sand  re- 
plied to  Paul  de  Musset  that  Alfred's  letters  had  been  burned. 

"  And  now  that  Paul  is  no  longer  alive  to  answer,  they  wish  to 
publish,  re-arranged,  very  incomplete,  and  misconstrued  letters, 
transformed  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  case  ;  and  they  dare  to  call  that 
'  the  veritable  history  of  George  Sand  and  of  Alfred  de  Musset.' 
Truly,  this  is  too  great  assurance  ! 

"  Mme.  Sand's  life  is  too  well  known  by  every  one  to  need  to  speak 
of  it,  and  >t  would  be  better  for  her  memory  to  keep  silence  on  that 
unhappy  past.  H.  Lardin  de  Musset." 

This  family  wrangle  over  an  amour  sixty-four  years  old  is 
not  without  its  comic  side.  DORSEY. 

Paris,  October  27,  1896. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
Immigration  and  the  Tariff. 

Oregon  City,  Oregon,  November  T5,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  a  regular  buyer  of  your  paper,  and 
have  been  for  the  past  two  years.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  now  I 
almost  swear  by  the  Argonaut's  opinions,  especially  in  matters  of  law 
and  good  government.  I  want  to  say,  too,  that  it  is  refreshing  to 
read  the  clean,  concise,  and  intelligent  contents  of  your  paper  when 
compared  with  the  sensational  slush  dished  up  by  many  of  the 
"  great  "  dailies.  I  have  admired  your  course  during  the  campaign 
just  closed.  Your  editorials  have  been  great  educators — always  clear 
and  never  misleading. 

I  am  a  Republican  by  training  and  by  conviction,  and  never  did  I 
believe  more  firmly  in  the  Republican  party  than  in  this  campaign  of 
1896.  I  believe  that  the  party  is  now  face  to  face  with  the  greatest 
responsibility  and  the  greatest  opportunity  of  its  history  since  it  saw 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  No  good  Republican  doubts  for  a  mo- 
ment that  his  party  will  carry  out  with  strictest  fidelity  the  promises 
made. 

But  in  the  gold  and  silver  dust  that  has  been  kicked  up  this  year 
some  important  issues  have  been  obscured.  One  of  these  is  the  mat- 
ter of  foreign  immigration.  It  ranks  side  by  side  with  the  tariff  and 
far  ahead  of  the  money  question,  which  is  no  question  at  all  for  a 
campaign  issue.  But  lax  or  inoperative  immigration  laws  render  a 
protective  tariff  of  little  avail,  for  what  does  it  profit  this  country  if 
through  our  tariff  policy  we  shut  down  factories  in  the  Old  World 
and  yet  make  it  possible  for  these  disbanded  employees  to  come  to 
this  country  and,  under  far  better  circumstances,  resume  their 
former  occupation,  competing  with  home  labor  ?  Two  items  in 
your  issue  of  the  sixteenth  give  point  to  what  I  have  just  said — 
the  letter  of  C.  T.  Deane  about  the  decreased  production  of  tin-plate 
in  Great  Britain,  and  an  item  in  regard  to  the  building  of  a  large 
steamship  for  the  trade  between  Hamburg  and  New  York.  She  can 
carry  one  thousand  steerage  passengers.  These  steamers  are  not 
built  for  sport,  but  for  business.  Their  business  is  to  bring 
large  numbers  of  steerage  passengers  to  this  country.  Have  we  not 
about  reached  the  limit  of  our  capacity  to  absorb  an  unrestricted  immi- 
gration? I  think  we  have.  With  a  judicious  restriction  of  our  immi- 
gration, the  Republican  tariff  policy  of  President-elect  McKinley  will 
in  four  years'  time  make  even  the  misguided  Populists  glad  that  they 
were  denied  their  beloved  sixteen  to  one.  With  Mr.  Deane,  I  say, 
"  Three  cheers  for  McKinley  !  "    I  remain  yours  truly, 

J.  H.  Black. 

A  certain  investigator  recently  placed  in  separate  kennels 
a  number  of  dogs  just  old  enough  to  care  for  themselves. 
For  each  dog  he  chose  a  single  occupation  to  which  its  entire 
attention  was  directed  as  often  as  possible.  Upon  one  he 
placed  the  task  of  standing  erect  upon  its  hind  legs,  another 
he  required  to  bark  at  command.  The  dogs  spent  most  of 
the  time,  when  not  receiving  their  "lesson,"  in  sleep.  At 
the  end  of  a  given  number  of  months  the  dogs  were  killed, 
and  their  brains  subjected  to  examination.  In  the  dog 
which  had  been  trained  to  bark,  that  portion  of  the  brain 
which  controls  the  organs  of  speech  had  enlarged  more 
than  the  rest ;  in  the  dog  trained  to  run,  the  portion  con- 
trolling the  muscles  of  the  legs  predominated  ;  in  every  case 
that  portion  of  the  brain  was  found  to  be  most  developed 
through  the  agency  of  which  the  special  act  required  of  the 
dog  had  been  performed.  The  experiment  helps  us  to  see 
what  habit  really  is,  how  it  is  formed,  and,  belter  still,  how 
it  may  be  broken  or  at  least  held  in  check.  If  the  brain 
can  be  developed  in  one  direction,  it  can  be  in  another.  It 
is  possible,  by  continued  and  diligent  application  in  another 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  opposite  direction,  to  counteract  the 
influence  already  established  in  the  brain  by  a  given  unde- 
sirable habit. 

Something  of  a  flurry  has  been  created  among  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Champs-Elysees  salon,  because  Paul  Buffet, 
who  gained  the  ten-thousand-franc  prize  "  to  be  spent  in  two 
years  of  travel  and  study  abroad,"  is  soon  to  embark  at 
Marseilles  for  Abyssinia.  Tradition  and  the  unwritten  law 
which  governs  the  salon  prize  would  oblige  him  to  spend  his 
time  in  the  museums  of  the  Continent.  M.  Buffet  intends  to 
visit  Africa  in  order  to  paint  a  portrait  of  Emperor  Menelek, 
to  be  exhibited  in  the  salon  of  1897. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  public  demonstration 
of  surgical  anaesthesia  was  recently  celebrated  in  Boston. 
To  have  been  permitted  to  give  this  boon  to  the  world  is 
sufficient  to  immortalize  the  name  of  the  giver,  Dr.  William 
Thomas  Green  Morton. 


It  has  been  judicially  decided  in  Missouri  that  the  courts 
must  recognize  a  common-law  widower  the  same  as  a  com- 
mon-law widow. 


Sir  Henry  Irving  is  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in  England. 

George  Meredith,  it  is  said,  presents  a  copy  of  his  novels 
to  every  servant  in  his  employ. 

The  winnings  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  turf  this 
year  amount  to  considerably  over  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars. 

Thomas  Edison  receives  many  amusing  letters.  Not 
long  ago,  he  was  startled  by  an  epistle  from  a  young  lady 
asking  if  he  could  not  invent  an  electrical  contrivance  that 
would  enable  her  to  see  the  face  of  her  future  husband. 

Queen  Amalie  of  Portugal,  who  took  up  the  study  of 
medicine  in  order  to  be  able  to  diet  her  portly  husband 
down  to  presentable  proportions,  has  taken  up  the  X-ray, 
and  is  putting  it  to  a  novel  use.  She  has  been  taking  pict- 
ures of  the  bodies  of  the  various  court  ladies  and  giving 
them  lectures  on  the  deformities  corsets  produce,  illustrating 
with  the  pictures,  which  show  the  bones  in  their  crushed 
state.     This  is  hardly  pleasant  for  the  helpless  court  ladies. 

Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland,  who  is  now  sixteen  and 
projects  for  whose  marriage  are  already  being  bruited,  is 
reported  to  have  said  recently  :  "  I  am  very  fond  of  my  sub- 
jects, and  I  hope  to  please  them  in  every  way,  but  if  they 
think  they  are  to  have  a  voice  in  the  selection  of  my  future 
husband,  they  never  made  a  greater  mistake.  If  they  take 
any  extreme  measures,  I  shall  be  more  determined  than 
ever,  for  I  am  resolved  they  must  not  coerce  me  into  a  mar- 
riage which  is  distasteful.  I  shall  not  marry  unless  I  am 
allowed  some  voice  in  the  matter." 

Izzet  Bey,  the  Sultan's  chief  adviser,  is  now  about  forty- 
five  years  of  age.  He  has  been  the  confidential  secretary 
of  Abdul  Hamid  since  October,  1895.  As  president  of  the 
Tidjaret,  a  mixed  court  which  tries  cases  involving  the  in- 
terests of  foreign  and  Ottoman  subjects,  Izzet  distinguished 
himself  by  giving  decisions  so  glaringly  opposed  to  the  evi- 
dence that  all  the  embassadors  jointly  protested  against  his 
conduct.  He  was  removed,  in  1892,  on  the  demand  of  the 
French  embassador,  but  was  consoled  by  a  mark  of  the 
Sultan's  favor  and  appointed  a  councilor  of  state. 

The  Right  Hon.  and  Most  Rev.  Edward  White  Benson, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Primate  of  all  England,  has 
passed  away,  his  death  being  most  sudden  and  occurring 
while  he  was  on  a  visit  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  whom  he  owed 
his  appointment  to  his  exalted  position.  A  son  of  the  arch- 
bishop was  the  author  of  "  Dodo."  It  is  interesting  to 
know  that  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  has  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
more  than  the  President  of  the  United  States  receives.  He 
is  also  the  patron  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  livings. 

A  few  years  ago,  Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro,  the 
father  of  the  Princess  of  Naples,  found  it  necessary  to  bor- 
row forty  thousand  florins  from  the  Lloyd  Bank  in  Cattaro. 
A  few  days  before  the  debt  became  due,  the  prince  saw  a 
peasant,  driving  a  pig,  pass  by  his  palace.  He  rushed  out 
and  asked  the  countryman  where  he  was  going,  "  To  Cat- 
taro, prince,"  replied  the  Montenegrin.  "  All  right,"  said 
the  prince,  "  you  can  do  me  a  service  if  you  will  leave  this 
at  the  Lloyd  office,"  and  he  gave  him  a  package  of  bank- 
notes, which  the  peasant  carried  faithfully  to  the  cashier  of 
the  bank. 

Alfred  C.  Harmsworth,  the  young  Napoleon  of  English 
journalism,  is  not  yet  thirty  years  of  age  and  has  been  in 
business  for  himself  only  eight  years,  but  he  is  the  proprietor 
of  eighteen  periodicals,  four  of  ihem  dailies,  two  being  Lon- 
don dailies.  His  fortune,  made  entirely  by  his  own  efforts, 
is  estimated  at  many  hundred  thousand  pounds.  He  has  a 
number  of  brothers  in  business  with  him,  and  they  have  re- 
;  cently  organized  a  company,  capitalized  at  five  millions  of 
dollars,  to  conduct  all  of  his  publications  except  his  London 
dailies,  which  he  has  reserved  for  his  private  business.  Most 
of  his  time  nowadays  is  spent  at  his  country-place  in  Kent. 
On  two  or  three  days  in  the  week  he  may  be  found  at  his 
office  in  London,  but  most  of  his  business  is  done  over 
the  telephone  from  his  Kentish  home. 

Mihaley  de  Munkacsy,  the  great  Hungarian  artist  who,  it 
is  reported,  lies  dying  at  Buda-Pesth,  owed  his  first  recogni- 
tion in  the  art  world  and  much  of  his  later  success  to  Ameri- 
cans. Munkacsy  is  a  name  he  adopted  from  his  birthplace, 
Munkacs,  in  Hungary.  His  proper  name  is  Michael  Lieb. 
He  has  no  memory  of  his  parents,  for  both  father  and 
mother  were  killed  by  Cossack  bayonets.  In  1854,  when 
only  eight  years  old,  the  lad  was  apprenticed  to  a  carpenter. 
He  worked  at  the  bench  for  six  years.  His  earliest  experi- 
ence with  color  was  in  painting  the  outside  of  a  cottage.  He 
began  drawing  on  the  smooth  side  of  a  plank  which  his  own 
hand  had  planed.  His  master  intrusted  to  him  the  paintiDg 
of  crude  decorative  flowers  on  rude  chests  of  drawers. 
When  his  apprenticeship  ended,  he  went  to  Gyula  and  be- 
came a  pupil  of  the  painter  Szamosy.  The  Art  Union  of 
Pesth  bought  two  of  his  pictures,  and  in  a  competitive  ex- 
hibition there,  his  painting,  "An  Inundation,"  won  a  first 
prize  amounting  to  eight  hundred  gulden.  Other  prizes  fol- 
lowed, and  with  the  capital  thus  acquired,  Munkacsy  went 
to  Dusseldorf.  In  a  brief  time  he  became  a  universal 
favorite  in  the  ateliers  and  in  society.  He  rode  horseback 
with  remarkable  grace. and  tlaring,  was  an  amateur  actor  and 
mimic,  a  clever  conjurer,  and  an  astonishing  musician,  and  he 
whistled  as  Patti  sings.  He  had  been  in  Dusseldorf  only  a 
short  time  when  an  American  millionaire  from  Philadelphia 
gave  Munkacsy  his  first  commission  to  paint  a  large  picture. 
This  was  the  "  Last  Day  of  a  Condemned  Man,"  a  canvas 
fifty-two  by  seventy-two  inches  in  size.  In  1874  he  married 
the  rich  widow  of  the  Baron  de  Marches,  and  set  up  one  of 
the  finest  "art  palaces"  in  the  French  capital.  In  1886 
Munkacsy  visited  the  United  States,  and  it  was  at  that  time 
what  many  regard  as  his  greatest  painting,  "  Christ  Before 
Pilate,"  was  extensively  exhibited  through  the  coun1 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Handsome  Holiday  Publications. 
The  first  of  the  holiday  books,  and  such  hand- 
some ones  that  they  need  fear  the  rivalry  of  no 
successors,  are  those  published  by  R.  H.  Russell 
&  Son,  of  New  York.  For  two  or  three  years  past 
this  firm  has  been  getting  out  at  holiday  time  vari- 
ous books  reproducing  the  pictures  that  Charles 
Dana  Gibson  had  contributed  to  various  illustrated 
periodicals.  The  first  of  them  had  a  phenomenal 
success.  The  fashionable  young  women  who  had 
been  Mr.  Gibson's  models  in  New  York  were  not 
less  enraptured  with  the  book  than  those  to  whom 
ever  since  it  has  been  a  glass  of  fashion  and  a  mold 
of  form.  Each  year  the  firm  has  slightly  ex- 
tended its  field  of  operations,  and  for  the  coming 
holidays  its  books  are  as  beautiful  as  one  can  well 
imagine. 

First  among  them  is  "  Pictures  of  People,"  by 
Charles  Dana  Gibson.  It  is  a  large  folio,  measur- 
ing twelve  by  eighteen  inches,  and  is  handsomely 
bound  in  white  vellum  and  imperial  Japan,  bear- 
ing oq  the  cover  the  imprint  of  one  of  the  most 
charming  figures  Mr.  Gibson  has  ever  drawn.  It 
contains  eighty-five  of  his  latest  drawings,  printed 
entirely  from  new  plates  on  heavy  laid  paper 
made  especially  for  the  book.  Among  the  most 
striking  of  the  pictures  are  the  studies  of  English 
society  recently  exhibited  at  the  Fine  Arts  Exhibi- 
tion in  London.  A  special  interest  attaches  to 
those  in  which  the  queen's  drawing-room  is  shown, 
as  in  them  the  artist  has  reproduced  the  beautiful 
features  of  the  lady  who  is  now  his  wife.  In  sharp 
contrast  with  these  are  the  Parisian  scenes,  such  as 
•'  The  Day  of  Carnot's  Funeral,"  "  Le  Chat  Noir,'' 
and  "  In  the  Latin  Qjarter,"  which,  classed  by  the 
principal  model,  mark  another  epoch  in  Mr.  Gib- 
son's artistic  career.  Another  group,  rivaling  these 
in  popularity,  includes  the  pictures  in  which  the 
piquant,  black- clad  widow  of  his  fancy  figures 
But  women  have  not  always  been  Mr.  Gibson's 
chief  inspiration.  Glancing  through  the  pages,  we 
see  our  old  friend  Bishop  Gullem  ;  the  white- 
haired,  square-faced  American  lawyer  ;  the  French 
types  ;  the  American  college  lad  ;  the  American 
man  of  society  ;  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  stout 
old  gentleman  who  figures  in  the  last  picture  in  the 
book,  "  The  Bachelor's  Dream."  It  may  be  re- 
marked, by  the  way,  that  in  the  last  of  the  half- 
dozen  amusing  pictures  on  the  woman  of  the 
future  the  accused  in  "  Trial  by  Jury  "  is  Phil  May, 
the  English  artist  whom  some  have  designated  as 
Du  Maurier's  successor  on  Punch. 

Quite  as  beautiful  a  book  as  this  is  "  In  Vanity 
Fair,"  containing  drawings  by  Albert  B.  Wenzell. 
Mr.  Wenzell's  work  first  became  known  in  Life, 
and  he  has  since  been  a  valued  contributor  to  all 
the  best  illustrated  publications.  This  book,  how- 
ever, is  not  made  up  entirely  of  familiar  pictures  ; 
it  contains  a  number  which  were  done  especially  for 
this  work  and  will  not  be  reproduced  elsewhere. 
While  Mr.  Gibson's  forte  lies  in  line  work,  Mr. 
Wenzell's  pictures  are  reproduced  from  wash-draw- 
ings. Even  more  than  Mr.  Gibson,  Mr.  Wenzell 
confines  his  subjects  to  scenes  of  fashionable  life — 
at  the  opera,  the  horse  show,  the  theatres,  and  out- 
door scenes  of  riding  and  driving.  His  types  are, 
perhaps,  people  of  more  experience  in  the  world 
than  those  whom  Mr.  Gibson  represents,  and  his 
women  are  quite  as  beautiful  in  their  way.  Some 
of  the  most  interesting  pictures  in  the  series  are 
those  in  which  he  represents  the  American  girl  who 
has  married  a  foreigner  :  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
she  may  see  Gaston  riding  with  another,  in  Ger- 
many she  may  find  that  the  honors  are  not  for  her, 
in  Russia  that  the  rigors  of  the  climate  induce  a 
freer  use  of  warming  spirits,  and  if  she  marry  an 
Oriental,  she  must  be  prepared  for  a  change  in  her 
home  life  so  radical  that  we  leave  Mr.  Wenzell's 
picture  to  depict  it.  His  scenes  of  New  York  life 
are  particularly  good,  such  as  "  At  the  Play,"  "  At , 
Madison  Square,"  "  The  Bachelors'  Ball,"  and 
"  The  Christian  Sabbath  on  Fifth  Avenue."  "  In 
Vanity  Fair"  is  a  very  beautiful  book,  and  will 
doubtless  find  as  many  admirers  as  does  Mr.  Gib- 
son's. 

Another  handsome  book,  but  one  in  which 
humor  rather  than  beauty  is  the  leading  element, 
is  "  Fables  for  the  Times,"  by  H.  W.  Phillips,  illus- 
trated by  T.  R.  Sullivant.  The  fables  and  pictures 
of  which  it  is  composed  originally  appeared  in  Life, 
and  were  in  some  cases  apropos  of  events  of  the 
day  ;  but  they  have  so  much  of  wit  and  humor  in 
them  that  loss  of  timeliness  does  not  destroy  their 
interest.  They  are  cast  in  the  mold  of  .Esop's 
fables,  but  are  thoroughly  up  to  date,  not  only  in 
the  form  of  expression  used,  but  also  in  the  essen- 
tially modern  ideas  they  convey.  As  an  example, 
we  quote  one  of  the  briefest : 

"  An  ass  felt  it  his  duty  to  destroy  superstition,  so  he 
went  up  to  the  brass  idol  in  the  market-place  and  gave  it 
a  vigorous  kick.  A  dog  came  to  him  as  he  lay  groaning 
on  the  ground,  nursing  his  broken  leg,  and  said :  '  Well, 
did  you  prove  anything ?'  'Nothing,*  said  the  other, 
'  except  that  I  am  an  ass.*  Deductions  to  be  drawn : 
Any  old  thing." 

The  illustrations  by  Mr.  Sullivant  are  quite  as  re- 
markable as  the  text  ;  they  are  full  of  grotesque 
humor,  and  will  not  soon  fade  from  the  memory. 

"  Posters  in  Miniature  "  is  also  an  artistic  book. 

It  is  3  duodecimo  of  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages, 

j-id  on  almost   every  page   is   a   reproduction  of 

1  e  celebrated  poster.    The  French,  English,  and 


American  schools  are  all  represented  by  designs 
from  the  best-known  artists  in  this  line,  and  they 
are  preceded  by  an  interesting  introduction  by 
Edward  Penfield.  The  portraits  of  a  number  of 
well-known  poster-designers  are  also  given.  The 
book  is  printed  on  fine  coated  paper,  handsomely 
bound  in  yellow  buckram,  stamped  in  colors. 

To  be  grouped  with  these  books  is  the  "  Posier 
Calendar  for  1897,"  designed  by  Mr.  Penfield.  It 
consists  of  five  new  and  effective  designs,  ten  by 
fourteen  inches  in  size,  printed  in  colors,  the  calen- 
dar for  three  months  being  printed  on  each  of  the 
last  four  sheets. 

Prices:  "  Pictures  of  People,"  $5.00,  or  idition 
de  luxe,  $10  00  ;  "In  Vanity  Fair,"  $5  00  ;  "Fables 
for  the  Times,"  $1  25  ;  "  Posters  in  Miniature," 
$1.25  ;  and  the  "  Poster  Calendar,"  $2.00. 

Published  by  R.  H.  Russell  &  Son,  New  York. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"  Who,"  the  Book-Buyer  asks,  "  is  going  to  take 
Du  Maurier's  place  on  Punch  ¥  Phil  May  ?  or 
even  Raven-Hill?  Is  it  not  possible  that  here  lies 
Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson's  opportunity  ?  Though  young, 
he  is  a  brilliant  and  intellectual  draughtsman,  and 
he  happens  to  be  '  on  the  ground.' " 

General  Horace  Purler's  personal  recollections  of 
General  Grant,  which  the  Century  begins  publish- 
ing this  month,  are  called  "Campaigning  with 
Grant."  The  two  men  first  met  at  Chattanooga. 
Porter  soon  joined  Grant's  staff  and  was  with  him 
constantly  from  that  time  to  the  end  of  his  first 
term  as  President.  During  the  latter  period  he  was 
Grant's  private  secretary. 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  "  The  Log 
of  a  Naturalist  in  West  Africa,"  by  Miss  Mary 
Kingsley,  daughter  of  the  novelist  and  enthusiast. c 
naturalist,  the  Rev.  Chailes  Kingsley. 

Richard  Harding  Davis's  new  novel,  "  Soldiers 
of  Fortune,"  will  be  published  in  an  American 
magazine  during  the  coming  year.  The  Book- 
Buyer  says  of  it  : 

"The  story  opens  at  a  dinner-table  in  New  York,  but 
the  scene  shifts  immediately  to  an  imaginary  South  Amer- 
ican republic,  where  the  hero,  a  young  American  civil- 
engineer,  becomes  involved  simultaneously  in  a  revolution 
and  a  love-affair.  Two  New  York  girls  (whose  portraits, 
by  the  way,  are  drawn  by  Mr.  C.  D.  Gibson)  are  said  to 
be  more  lovable  '  for  themselves  alone  '  and  less  given  to 
introspection  and  the  study  ot  social  problems  than — the 
bishop's  daughter,  for  instance.  The  story  will  be  com- 
pleted in  six  installments." 

The  American  Publishers'  Corporation  has  is- 
sued a  new  edition  of  "Charles  Dickens's  Little 
Folks,"  which  has  long  been  out  of  print.  It  is  in 
six  volumes,  aad  contains  "Boy  Joe,"  "Sam 
Weller,"  "  Smike,"  "  Dame  Durden,"  "  Sissy 
Jupe,"  "  Florence  Dombey,"  "  Little  Paul," 
"Little  Nell,"  "Dolly  Varden,"  "Oliver  Twist," 
"Fagin,  the  Jew,"  "  Tiny  Tim,"  "Two  Daugh- 
ters," and  "  The  Child  Wife." 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  "  Hugh  Wynne,  Free 
Quaker  "  begins  in  the  Century  this  month,  and  is 
to  be  the  leading  serial  during  the  coming  year. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  Revolutionary  War  and  of 
Philadelphia  society  during  the  period  from  1753  to 
1783- 

The  Macmillan  Company  announces  "  Guesses 
at  the  Riddle  of  Existence,"  by  Professor  Goldwin 
Smith.  The  title-paper  is  a  discussion  of  a  num- 
ber of  recent  books,  including  Drummond's 
"  Ascent  of  Man,"  Kidd's  "  Social  Evolution," 
and  Mr.  Balfour's  work  on  the  foundations  of  re- 
ligious belief. 

It  seems  that  the  Goncourt  Academy  is  not  go- 
ing to  be  accomplished  after  all.  A  poor  cousin  of 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  has  begun  suit  to  break  the 
will — which,  moreover,  is  in  conflict  with  more  than 
one  clause  of  the  French  civil  code. 

Of  "  Oxford  Characters,"  a  series  of  large  litho- 
graphs drawn  by  Will  Rothenstein,  with  text  by 
F.  York  Powell  and  others,  containing  twenty-four 
portraits  of  well-known  Oxford  characters,  only 
fifty  copies  have  been  published  for  America,  each 
of  which  is  numbered  and  signed  by  the  publishers. 
R.  H.  Russell  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  are  the  Ameri- 
can agents. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  will  publish  the  fol- 
lowing books  late  in  November  or  early  in  Decem- 
ber : 

"George  Washington,"  by  Professor  Woodrow  Wil- 
son; "The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Life,"  by  Charles 
Dudley  Warner;  "The  Mystery  of  bleep,"  by  John 
Bigelow  ;  "  The  Ship's  Company,  and  Other  Sea  People," 
by  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  Lieutenant-Commander,  VJ.  S. 
N. ;  "Naval  Actions  of  the  War  of  1812,"  by  James 
Barnes;  "  Frances  Waldeaux/'anovel,  by  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis  ;  "  Bound  in  Shallows,"  a  novel,  byEvaWilder 
Brodhead ;  "  Tomalyn's  Quest,"  a  novel,  by  G.  B. 
Burgin  ;  "  A  Virginia  Cavalier,"  by  Molly  Elliott  Sea- 
well  ;  "  An  Elephant's  Track,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  M. 
E.M.Davis;  "The  Square  of  Sevens  "  :  an  Authorita- 
tive System  of  Cartomancy,  with  a  prefatory  notice  by 
E.  Irenxus  Stevenson ;  "  Solomon  Crow's  Christmas 
Pockets,  and  Other  Tales,"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart ; 
"  In  the  Old  Herrick  House,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Ellen 
Douglas  Deland ;  and  the  bound  volume  of  Harper's 
Round  Tabic  for  1896. 

George  Kennan  has  written  three  short  stories 
for  the  coming  volume  of  St.  Nicholas,  the  first  ol 
which  appears  in  the  November  number. 

"  Domestic  Service  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  the 
Macmillan  Company  is  soon  to  publish.  It  is  the 
result  of   careful  study   of    the   subject    by    Miss 


Lucy  M.  Salmon,  professor  of  history  in  Vassar 
College,  and  is  based  largely  on  new  and  elaborate 
statistics. 

"  Proposed  Improvement  of  the  White  House  " 
is  the  subject  of  a  paper  in  Harpers  Weekly. 
Prominent  architects  show,  with  the  aid  of  care- 
fully prepared  drawings,  how  the  present  building 
may  be  enlarged  so  as  to  afford  sufficient  room  for 
the  President's  family,  for  the  transaction  of  official 
business,  and  for  official  receptions  and  entertain- 
ments. 

Anthony  Hope's  ingenious  novel,  "  Mr.  Wilt's 
Widow,"  is  published  in  both  cloth  and  paper  by 
the  American  Publishers'  Corporation,  of  New 
York. 

Marion  Crawford's  new  story,  "  A  Rose  of  Yes- 
terday," begins  in  the  November  Century,  and  is 
to  run  for  six  months.  The  story  opens  in  Lucerne, 
and  some  of  the  personages  that  appear  in  it  will 
be  familiar  to  readers  of  "  Don  Orsino." 

Another  book  of  which  the  first  edition  (over 
fifteen  hundred)  was  sold  on  the  day  of  publica- 
tion, is  a  volume  of  "  Old  English  Ballads,"  illus- 
trated by  George  Wharton  Edwards,  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Macmillan  Company. 

Charles  F.  Lummis  writes  to  correct  our  recen 
classification  of  August  F- Jaccaci  among  foreign 
authors.  He  informs  us  that  Mr.  Jaccaci's  home 
is  New  York  city,  and  he  has  been  art  manager  of 
Scribner's,  for  which  publication  he  made  his  re- 
cent "trailing  "  expedition  in  Spain. 

The  Savoy  is  to  be  discontinued  after  the  issue 
of  the  eighth  number,  in  December.  The  Aubrey 
Beardsley  art  is  not  the  fad  it  once  was. 

A  story  of  the  time  of  Shakespeare,  by  John 
Bennett,  will  be  the  leading  serial  for  the  new  vol- 
ume of  St.  Nicliolas.  It  is  called  "  Master  Skylark," 
and  the  great  dramatist  figures  as  one  of  the  lead- 
ing characters.  Another  serial,  "  The  Last  Three 
Soldiers,"  by  William  H.  Shelton,  tells  of  three 
Union  soldiers  who  became  veritable  castaways  in 
the  Confederacy.  Both  stones  begin  in  the  Novem- 
ber St.  Nicholas. 

In  the  new  Century  Science  Series,  which  the 
Macmillan  Company  publishes,  the  most  recent 
issue  is  Edward  B.  Poulton's  "  Charles  Darwin  and 
the  Theory  of  Natural  Selection." 

R.  H.  Russell  &  Son  are  the  publishers  of  a  new 
book  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  "  The  Mantel- Piece 
Minstrels,"  containing  four  humorous  stories.  It  is 
appropriately  illustrated  by  F.  Berkeley  Smith. 
Uniform  with  it  is  "The  Delft  Cat,"  containing 
three  stories  for  children  by  Robert  Howard  Rus- 
sell. 

The  American  Publishers'  Corporation,  of  New 
York,  are  the  American  publishers  of  Percy  White's 
"  Mr.  Bailey  Martin,"  which  created  something  of 
a  sensation  in  England. 

First  among  Du  Maurier  personalia  will  come 
those  of  Felix  Moscheles,  to  be  included  in  the 
work  entitled  "  In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier," 
which  Fisher  Unwin,  of  London,  will  publish 
shortly. 

The  Macmillan  Company  is  publishing,  in  less 
than  eight  months  since  its  first  issue,  the  third 
edition  of  Professor  Giddings's  "  Principles  of 
Sociology." 
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PRIVATE   TUTOR. 

An  English  gentleman,  possessing  Cam- 
bridge and  University  of  France  certificates, 
■would  devole  two  or  three  hours  a  day  to  the 
tuition  of  the  elder  children  of  a  family,  or 
in  preparing  one  or  two  boys  for  the  univer- 
sity, in  return  for  comfortable  board  and 
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R.  H.   RUSSELL  &  SON'S    NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

PICTURES   OF    PEOPLE. 

A  new  book  by  C.  D  Gibson.    White  vellum  and  imperial  Japan. 
Large    folio,    12x18  inches.     Price,    $5  00.     Edition  de  luxe  of 
above,  numbered  and  signed  by  Mr.  Gibson.     Price,  $10.00. 
IN    VANITY    FAIR. 
Drawings   by   A.    B.    Wenzell.      Large   folio,  12x18  inches,  on 
heavy-coated  paper.     Price,  $5  00. 
OXFORD   CHARACTERS. 

Lithographs    on  stone    by   Will    ROTHENSTEIN.      Fifty  signed 
copies  only  for  America.   Large  folio,  12x18  ii  ches.   Price,  $15  00. 
POSTERS    IN    MINIATURE. 

Cover  and  introduction  by  EDWARD  PENFIELD      Yellow  buckram 
cover,  stamped  in  colors.     i2mo.  260  pages.     Price,  $1  50. 
THE    MANTEL-PIECE    MINSTRELS. 

By   John    Kendrick    Bangs.      Illustrated    by  F.    Berkeley 
Smith.     Illuminated  cover.     Price,  75  cents. 
THE    DELFT   CAT. 
By  Robert  Howard   Russell.      Illustrated  by  F.  Berkeley 
Smith.     Cover  in  Delft  colors.     Price.  75  cents. 
KEMBLE'S   COONS. 
Drawings  by  E.  W.  Kemble.     Large  4T0,  9^x12  inches.     Cover 
of  buckram  and  Japan  vellum.     Price  $2  00. 
FABLES    FOR   THE   TIMES. 
By  H.  W.  Phillips.    Illustrated  by  T.  S.  Sullivant.    9^x12 
inches.     Illuminated  cover.     Piiue,  $1.25. 
POSTER    CALENDAR    FOR    1897. 
Designed  by  Edward  Penfield.    Five  designs,  10x14  inches,  printed 
in  colors.     Pric-.  50  Cfnts.     Imperial  Japan  edition,  numbered 
and  signed  by  Mr.  Penfield.     Price,  $200. 
7 'lie  above  publications  art  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or -will  be  sent,  post-paid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price 
by  t)u  fntbltsltcrs. 

B.  H.  RUSSEIX  &  SON,  New  York. 


Every  body  wants  Swinnerton's  Calendar. 
13  pages  ol  clever  Calllornia  Bear  pictures. 


50  cents.     In  a  box. 
Send  it  East. 


Dodge  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 
112  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


November  23,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


More  Drumtochy  and  Love-Making. 

"  Kate  Carnegie,"  Ihe  first  complete  novel  by 
"  Ian  Maclaren  "  (John  Walson),  differs  but  litlle  in 
plan  from  the  earlier  works  which  have  made  his 
reputation.  The  love-tale  which  is  the  main  thread 
links  together  a  series  of  sketches  of  those  same 
Drumtochy  folk  whose  shrewd  wit  seasoned  the 
pages  of  "Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush"  and 
"The  Days  of  Auld  Langsyne."  When  General 
Carnegie  and  his  daughter  Kate  return  to  Scotland 
after  years  of  absence,  we  revive  with  them  in  leis- 
urely fashion  our  acquaintance  with  Drumtochy 
ways  and  types.  When  young  Carmichael  first  sets 
eyes  on  winsome  Kate  and  loses  his  heart  on  the 
instant,  we  pause  on  the  very  threshold  of  their 
dialogue,  while  the  author  drops  with  relish  into 
a  characteristic  anecdote  of  Jamie  Soutar.  The 
young  lovers  by  no  means  monopolize  the  story  ; 
besides  the  villagers,  we  make  acquaintance  with 
the  various  ministers.  We  peep  into  their  house- 
holds, listen  to  their  doctrinal  differences,  follow 
them  into  their  pulpits.  An  ecclesiastical  atmos- 
phere, indeed,  pervades  the  book.  Young  Car- 
michael himself  is  the  minister  of  the  Free  Kirk, 
while  the  girl  he  loves  belongs  to  a  country  family, 
and  is  bred  to  a  higher  destiny  than  that  of  a  Free- 
Kirke  minister's  wife.  The  love-idyl  is  tenderly 
told  in  the  pauses  of  the  village  annals,  and  the 
book  will  not  fail  to  strengthen  the  hold  the  Scotch 
novelist  has  gained  on  the  popular  heart. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Hints  for  Hostesses  and  Others. 

An  excellent  book  of  "  Quotations  for  Occa- 
sions" has  been  compiled  by  Katharine  B.  Wood. 
It  is  intended  to  supply  appropriate  quotations  for 
dinner  menus,  cards,  invitations,  and  the  like.  It 
is  divided  into  six  parts.  In  the  first  are  given 
phrases  for  the  beginning  of  dinner  menus — 
divided  into  small  dinners,  dinners  without  wine, 
men's  dinners,  wedding  breakfasts,  etc. — and  for 
musical  programmes,  dances,  masked  balls,  sup- 
pers, and  many  other  social  occasions.  The  sec- 
ond chapter  takes  up  the  dinner  menu,  and  gives 
an  appropriate  quotation  for  almost  every  imagina- 
ble plat.  Treating  their  subjects  with  equal  com- 
pleteness are  chapters  of  quotations  on  tobacco 
and  wines,  toasts,  bicycle  meets,  tennis,  golf,  and 
other  miscellaneous  functions.  The  quotations 
range  in  length  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  lines,  and 
are  taken  from  a  variety  of  sources,  from  Chaucer 
to  the  most  modern  poets.  An  alphabetical  index 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  adds  not  a  little  to  the 
convenience  of  the  book. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

A  Little  Mother  of  the  Poor. 

Gayety  and  humor  and  bright  optimism  play 
through  "  Marm  Lisa,"  a  little  tale  of  kindergar- 
ten experiences  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin.  San 
Francisco  is  the  scene,  and  it  is  easy  to  recognize 
certain  localities  which  figure  under  fictitious  names. 
The  theme  is  not  a  merry  one  in  itself.  A  group 
of  young  kindergartners  take  into  their  family  of 
little  ones  a  forlorn,  witless  child,  of  an  exterior 
almost  repulsive,  and  devote  themselves  to  lifting 
the  clouds  that  hang  over  her  undeveloped  facul- 
ties, and  fan  the  little  light  of  reason  into  a  steadier 
flame.  Motherless  herself,  and  only  a  child  of  ten 
or  twelve  years,  it  is  her  mission  to  care  for  an 
uproarious  pair  of  twins,  whose  lung-power  and 
terrifying  capacity  for  mischief  are  painted  in  lively 
colors.  Over  the  twins  and  their  irresponsible 
aunt  and  guardian,  Mrs.  Grubb,  there  is  chance 
for  many  a  laugh.  Yet,  though  fun  bubles  up  on 
nearly  every  page,  the  strength  of  the  book  lies  in 
the  tenderness  in  the  telling  of  the  story  of  poor 
little  Marm  Lisa,  led  from  the  loneliness  where  she 
dwelt  in  the  darkness  of  her  mind,  into  the  warmth 
and  sunshine  of  love. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 

price,  $1.00. 

♦  '  — 

A  Novel  by  a  San  Franciscan. 

The  pursuit  of  riches  balanced  against  a  loftier 
ideal  of  happiness  is  the  theme  of  "The  Joy  of 
Life,"  by  Emma  Wolf,  a  book  which  deals  very 
little  with  joy  of  any  kind.  Two  brothers,  An- 
tony and  Cyril  Trent,  represent  the  opposite  ends 
of  the  scale.  The  elder  devotes  himself  to  money- 
getting,  and  his  scheme  of  life  includes  an  heiress 
for  a  wife.  The  other  begins  with  higher  aims, 
and  though  he  early  makes  a  misstep  and  is  a  fail- 
ure from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  his  life  is  the 
nobler  of  the  two  through  the  spirit  of  unselfish- 
ness and  self-sacrifice  which  animates  him.  The 
moral  of  all  this  is  not  easily  drawn,  or  if  there  be 
one,  it  is  that  there  is  little  happiness  here  below 
for  any  one,  for  there  are  few  cheerful  passages  in 
the  book. 

Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 

price,  $1.00. 

♦ 

Marie  Corelli  as  She  Sees  Herself. 
"  The  Murder  of  Delicia,"  by  Mary  Corelli,  con- 
tains a  pen-picture  of  the  author  herself,  wreathed 
in  all  her  favorite  flowers  of  speech  and  twined 
with  garlands  of  adjectives.  Delicia  is  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  women  of  her  time,  of  a  fame 
"  surpassing  that  of  all  her  men  contemporaries." 


She  is  a  writer  with  "something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Immortals"  in  her  blood — "the  spirit  that 
moved  Shakespeare,  Shelley,  and  Byron,"  and 
though  "  certain  distinguished  noodles  on  the 
press  "  are  accustomed  to  sneer  at  her  and  despite- 
fully  use  her,  the  public  clamors  for  her  books, 
money  pours  into  her  coffers,  and  publishers  abase 
themselves  at  her  feet.  Besides  wealth,  fame,  and 
genius,  "  a  unique  and  poetic  loveliness"  is  hers, 
of  a  type  peculiarly  her  own.  Marie  Corelli  may 
not  have  the  gift  of  seeing  herself  as  others  see 
her,  but  she  does  not  lack  the  capacity  of  letting 
others  know  how  she  sees  herself. 

Published   by   the   J.    B.    Lippincott    Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Bret  Harte  Once  More. 

A  fortune  won  and  lost  and  gained  again  all  in 
the  space  of  half  a  day  is  the  theme  of  "  Barker's 
Luck,"  the  title-story  in  a  new  volume  of  tales  by 
Bret  Harte.  Barker  is  that  simple-hearted  miner 
presented  by  Bret  Harte  under  a  variety  of  guises 
many  times  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
and  the  mining  camp  where  he  dwells  differs  little 
from  dozens  of  mining  camps  described  in  other 
tales.  The  stories  give  only  that  very  moderate 
degree  of  entertainment  which  Bret  Harte  has 
been  able  to  offer  since  he  has  indolently  devoted 
himself  to  endless  iterations  and  repetitions  of 
types  and  tricks  of  style  long  since  acquired  and 
long  since  worn  out.  The  dashing  blackleg  is  here 
again,  presented  as  of  yore  in  a  heroic  light  ;  the 
ghost  of  the  New  England  school-mistress  reap- 
pears, transformed  and  modified  ;  and  we  travel 
from  Rattlesnake  Camp  to  Big  Bend,  from  Rattlers 
Ridge  to  Boomville,  with  a  jaded  feeling  of  having 
seen  them  all  before,  finding  nothing  but  old  land- 
marks to  remind  us  of  that  flash  of  something  like 
genius  that  used  to  light  them  up. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1  25. 

New  Publications. 
"A  Second  Century  of  Charades"  is  a  second 
volume  by  William  Bellamy,  whose  first  hundred 
examples  of  that  form  of  intellectual  diversion 
achieved  popularity  a  year  ago.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  little  book  of  "  Coppe'eand  Maupassant  Tales" 
has  been  edited  by  A.  Guyot  Cameron,  with  intro- 
ductions, notes,  and  bibliography.  It  contains 
something  more  than  half  a  dozen  short  stories  by 
each  of  these  famous  authors,  printed  in  French, 
but  with  notes  in  English.  Published  by  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

An  elaborate  new  edition  of  "Friar  Jerome's 
Beautiful  Book,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  with 
decorations  by  W.  S.  Hadaway,  is  notable  for  its 
unique  leather  binding  and  paper  cover,  and  for 
the  fancifully  colored  marginal  borders  surrounding 
the  letter-press.  The  whole  is  in  imitation  of 
mediasval  forms.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Modeste  Mignon,"  translated  by  Clara  Bell,  is 
the  latest  volume  in  the  new  edition  of  Balzac's 
works  now  being  brought  out  under  the  editorial 
care  of  George  Saintsbury,  who  furnishes  it  with 
an  interesting  introduction.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  three  etchings  by  D.  Murray-Smith,  and  is 
handsomely  bound  in  green  cloth,  with  gilt  tops 
and  uncut  edges.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  second  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  "  The 
Law  of  Civilization  and  Decay,"  an  essay  on  his- 
tory by  Brooks  Adams.  It  follows  the  rise  and  fall 
of  the  great  nations  as  they  succeeded  each  other 
in  the  supremacy  of  the  world,  from  the  days  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present  time.  One  of 
the  most  suggestive  chapters  in  the  book  is  that  on 
"  Modern  Centralization."  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

A  quiet  little  tale  for  young  girls  by  Katherine 
Pearson  Woods,  called  "The  Crowning  of  Can- 
dace,"  tells  the  experiences  of  a  young  author. 
Her  first  novel  achieves  popularity  through  its 
truthfulness  and  fidelity  to  life.  Intoxicated  by 
success,  her  character  and  her  writings  both  de- 
generate until  suffering  and  experience  give  her 
clearer  vision  and  raise  her  standard  again.  Pub- 
lished by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

A  volume  of  "  Selections  from  Chaucer's  Canter- 
bury Tales,"  edited  by  Hiram  Corson,  professor 
of  English  literature  in  Cornell  University,  has 
been  prepared  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Chaucer  as  a  poet  rather  than  as  a  writer  of  four- 
teenth-century English.  Such  omissions  have  been 
made  by  the  editor  as  are  needful  to  make  the  tales 
fit  to  be  introduced  into  a  text-book  for  students. 
Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  90  cents. 

"  The  Black  Tor,"  by  George  Manville  Fenn,  is 
a  book  for  boys.  It  tells  in  spirited  style  of  the 
adventures  of  two  young  lads  who  conceive  a 
friendship  for  each  other  in  spite  of  the  hereditary 
feud  that  divides  their  Houses.  The  scene  is  Eng- 
land during  the  reign  of  James  the  First.  There 
is  plenty  of  action  in  the  story  and  no  end  of  hair- 
breadth escapes,  with  just  enough  blood-spilling  to 
satisfy   the    bloodthirstiness    of    the   average   boy 


reader.     Published  by  the  J.  B.   Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1  50. 

Following  the  tendency  in  children's  literature  to- 
ward animal  stories,  Andrew  Lang  edits  this  year 
a  volume  called  "The  Animal  Story  Book."  It 
contains  more  than  threescore  tales  drawn  from 
numerous  sources,  and  taking  in  many  old  stories 
which  have  been  favorities  with  earlier  generations. 
It  will  be  strange  if  children  do  not  find  in  this 
handsome  and  profusely  illustrated  volume  a  feast 
indeed.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
New  York. 

A  reflex  of  French  village  life  is  given  in  "  My 
Village,"  a  book  both  written  and  illustrated  by  E. 
Boyd  Smith.  The  materials  are  drawn  from  an 
artist's  sojourn  among  the  French  people,  arid  the 
drawings  which  occur  on  every  other  page  are  the 
real  feature  of  the  book.  They  depict  many  types 
of  the  peasantry  in  all  sorts  of  phases,  and  are 
quite  eloquent  enough  to  dispense  with  the  de- 
scriptive sketches  which  supplement  them.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ; 
price,  $2.00. 

An  incident  of  Creole  life  in  Louisiana  is  the 
subject  of  "  The  Wonderful  Wheel,"  by  Mary 
Tracy  Earle.  It  is  an  unambitious  little  story, 
slight  in  plot,  but  very  pleasingly  told.  It  turns  on 
the  superstitions  of  the  Creoles,  who  perceive  in 
the  luminous  light  which  plays  around  the  wheel  of 
an  inventive  potter  signs  of  an  alliance  with  evil 
powers,  and  who  shun  the  owner  as  a  "  hoodoo." 
The  charm  of  the  book  lies  in  the  pretty  picture  it 
gives  of  a  father's  love  for  his  spoilt  baby,  and  the 
naughty  three-year-old  herself,  brimming  over  with 
the  activity  that  belongs  to  her  age,  is  a  most 
daintily  executed  sketch.  Published  by  the  Century 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1  25. 

A  reprint  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris's  "  Daddy 
Jake  the  Runaway,"  a  book  which  includes  also 
fourteen  more  of  the  Uncle  Remus  stories,  has 
been  issued  as  a  companion  volume  to  Rudyard 
Kipling's  "Jungle  Books,"  thus  emphasizing  the 
kindred  thought  which  animates  these  animal- 
stories  of  widely  separated  sections.  "  Daddy  Jake 
the  Runaway,"  in  which  the  return  of  an  old  run- 
away slave  is  brought  about  by  the  loving  search 
of  two  little  children,  gives  a  charming  picture  of 
Southern  plantation  life,  and  in  the  remaining 
stories  the  triumphant  exploits  of  Brer  Rabbit  still 
occupy  the  chief  place  in  the  old  negro's  narratives. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

■  ♦  « 

Maiden  of  the  Magazine. 

Maiden  of  the  Magazine, 

Man  of  the  Review, 
Put  away  the  epicene. 

Life's  not  all  a  stew  ! 

Summer  skies  are  shining  blue. 
The  bees  have  crowned  a  Queen, 
Maiden  of  the  Magazine, 

Man  of  the  Review. 
Maiden  of  the  Magazine, 

Man  of  the  Review, 
Life  is  not  so  wholly  mean 

As  your  moral  drew. 

Paula  Tanquerays  are  few, 
Few  and  far  between. 
Maiden  of  the  Magazine, 

Man  of  the  Review. 
Maiden  of  the  Magazine, 

Man  of  the  Review, 
While  you  slumbered  I  have  seen 

Sunrise  blush  anew. 

Soaring  high  a  sandlark  flew 
To  sing  her  song  unseen — 
Maiden  of  the  Magazine, 

Man  of  the  Review. 
Maiden  of  the  Magazine, 

Man  of  the  Review, 
Grant  us,  pray,  a  gaberdine, 

Knightly  fief  and  feu, 

Footprint  in  the  morning  dew, 
Robin's  jerkin  green — 
Maiden  of  the  Magazine, 

Man  of  the  Review. — Harry  Bell, 


THE  NEW  NOVELS. 


By  F.  MARION  CRA  WFORD. 


HARPERS 
WEEKLY 

FOR  NOVEMBER  21 

lias  a 

Review  of  the 

HORSE  SHOW 

(NEW  YORK) 

By 

CASPAR   WHITNEY 

and  an  early  issue  will  contain 

Plans  for  the  Enlargement 
of  the 


Taquisara. 


By  F.  Marion  Crawford,  author  of  "  Sara- 
cinesca,"  "  Pietro  Ghisleri,"  "  Katharine 
Lauderdale,"  "The  Ralstons,"  etc.  Two 
Volumes.  i6mo.  Bound  in  buckram.  In 
box,  $2.00. 

Another  of  the  stories  of  Italian  life,  which  are 
conceded  to  be  Mr.  Crawford's  most  successful  work 
since  the  publication  of  the  series  describing  three 
generations  of  the  Saracinesca  family,  and  subtly 
delineating  the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
Italian  society. 

By  J.  S.  FLETCHER. 


At  the  Gate  of 
the  Fold. 

A  Country  Tale.  By  J.  S.  Fletcher,  au- 
thor of  "  The  Quarry  Farm,"  "  Where 
Highways  Cross,"  "  Life  in  Arcadia,"  etc. 
izmo,  cloth,  J1.25. 

"  Never  was  story  more  simply  told,  and  the  au- 
thor again  demonstrates  the  beauty  of  the  pure 
Anglo-Saxon  in  the  telling  of  a  love-tale.  .  .  .  The 
author  has  conceived  a  personnel  for  a  novel  of  as- 
sured popularity  that  is  striking  and  interesting." — 
Boston  Commonwealth. 

By  HENRY  JAMES. 

The  Other  House. 

By  Henry  James,  author  of  "Embarrass- 
ments," "  The  Bostonians,"  "  The  Aspern 
Papers,"  "  Partial  Portraits,"  etc.  i2mo. 
cloth,  $1.50. 

"The  characters  are  original  and  well  drawn. 
The  incidents  are  natural  and  clearly  described. 
The  dialogues  are  crisp  and  to  the  point.  Neither 
of  'padding'  nor  of  vulgar  sensationalism  is  there 
any  trace.  A  most  meritorious  work,  then,  and  one 
which  can  hardly  fail  to  add  to  the  author's  reputa- 
tion."—^. Y.  Herald. 

By  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 


Sir  George  Tressady 

"  A  Sequel  to  Marcella." 

By  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  author  of  "  Mar- 
cella," "  The  History  of  David  Grieve,"' 
"  Robert  Elsmere,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  2  Vol- 
umes.    i6mo.     Buckram.     $2.00. 

UNIFORM  WITH  "MARCELLA." 
"  The  book  is  admirably  written.  The  softly 
touched,  exquisite  landscapes  ;  the  rude  pathos  of 
Mary  Batchelor's  grief;  the  revelation  in  tender 
womanhood  in  Marcella's  heart-talk  with  Teky — 
with  what  delicacy  and  power  all  these  are  given  ; 
the  large  humanity  and  gentle  wisdom  of  the  au- 
thor, her  insight  into  the  springs. of  character,  pro- 
claim her  a  true  Arnold,  not  less  than  her  literary 
tact." — The  Critic. 

By  H.  G.  WELLS. 


10  cents  a  Copy.  #4.00  a  Tear 

Harper  &  Bros.,  Publishers,  N.Y 


The  Wheels  of 
Chance. 

A  Bicycling  Idyll.     By  H.  G.  Wells,  author 

of    "The    Wonderful    Visit,"    etc.      i2mo, 

cloth,  $1.50. 

Mr.  Wells's  extraordinary  tales  escape  the  hor- 
rible and  the  merely  fantastic,  and  are  vividly  en- 
tertaining. 

"When  I  say  that  Mr.  Wells  is  the  most  nota- 
ble of  the  younger  English  writers,  and  more  nota- 
ble than  a  good  many  of  the  older  ones,  I  am  ready 
to  make  good  my  words.  There  is  no  man  in  whom 
I  have  greater  literary  faith;  no  man  from  whom 
better  work  may  be  expected." — Cltap-Book. 


The  Macmillan  Company 

66  FiftU  Avenue,  New  York 


THEOSOPHIC  IOCCULT 

A  select  list  of  most   popular  novels,  essays,  etc.,  rep- 
resenting  Corelli,   Collins,    Kingsford,    judge,    Sinnett, 


Hartmann,  Van  der 
Maitland,  Maryatt, 
50  cents  per  copy,  pa- 
free  on  receipt  of  price, 
of  Lilith,"  by  Marie 
the  wanderings  of  a 
paper,  50  cents;  cloth, 
ed  free  on  application. 


Naillen,    Jocolliot, 
and  others;  price  from 
per,  to  $3,  cloth  ;   post 
Send    for   "The   Soul 
Corelli,  and  read  about 
disembodied        spirit  ; 
$1.00.  Catalogue  mail. 
(Mention  the  Argonaut.) 
AMERICAN  PUBLISHERS  CORPORATION 
310-318  Sixth  Ave  .  New  York,  X.  Y. 

BOOKS  FK  KK.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  lor  them. 
Mention  age  and  kind  of  books  desired.    Occult 
Book  Co.,  F.  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave..  Chicago. 

PROF.  A.  LOISETTE'S 

World  Famed 


WHITE    H0USE1    assimilative  memory  system, 


Endorsed  by  EducntorH,  Scientific,  Profes- 
sional and  Business  Men  all  over  the  world. 
Abridged  from  six  books  to  one.  Handsomely 
bounds  with  portrait  and  nutocrnph.  Price  $2.50 
American,  ins.  6<1.  English.  ProBpectasandt<  tlmo- 
nlala  sent  FREE.  Address,  A.  l,u- 
Ave.,  New  York,  or  2ftt)  Recent  Fi.,  ' 


io 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  23,  1896. 


NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKS. 

A  New  Book  "by  the  author  of  "  Birdcraft." 

A  Book  for  Young  People. 

TOMMY-ANNE  AND  THE  THREE  HEARTS. 

By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright,  author  of  "Bird- 
craft,"  "  Friendship  of  Nature,"  etc.,  with  many 
Illustrations  by  Albert  D.  Blashfield.  l2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

"The  history  of  birds  and  little  four-footed  creatures  in 
a  form  which  will  lure  young  minds  into  a  love  of  nature 
through  an  appeal  to  their  love  of  fun.  .  .  .  A.  D.  Blash- 
field has  drawn  a  great  number  of  pictures  as  funny  in 
their  way  as  Mr.  Frost's  pictures  for  '  Uncle  Remus, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal."— -\Vn-  York  Tribune. 

By  the  same  author. 
BIRDCRAFT.— A  field-book  of  two  hundred 
song,  game,  and  water-birds.  By  MABEL  Os- 
good Wright,  author  of  "The  Friendship  of 
Nature."  With  full-page  plates,  containing  128 
birds  in  their  natural  colors,  and  other  illustra- 
tions.   Small  quarto.    Cloth,  $3.00. 

THE    FRIENDSHIP    OF    NATURE.-A 

New  England  chronicle  of  birds  and  flowers. 
By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright.  i8mo.  Cloth. 
Gilt  top,  73  cents  ;  paper  cover,  23  cents. 


By  Rudyard  Kipling. 

SOLDIER  STORIES. 

By  Rudyard  Kipling.  With  decorative  Head 
and  Tail  Pieces,  and  Twenty-one  Full-page  Il- 
lustrations by  A.  S.  Hartrick.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.50- 

CONTAINING 
With  the  Main  Guard. 

The  Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft, 
The  Man  Who  Was. 

The  Courting  of  Dinah  Shadd. 
The  Incarnation  of  Krishna  Mulvaney, 
The  Taking  of  Lungtungpen, 

The  Madness  of  Private  Ortheris. 


First  Edition  exhausted  on  day  of  publication. 
Second  Edition  now  ready. 

A  BOOK  OF  OLD  ENGLISH  BALLADS. 

With  an  Accompaniment  of  Decorative  Drawings 
by  George  Wharton  Edwards,  and  an  In- 
troduction by  Hamilton  W.  Mabie.  The  il- 
lustrations consist  of  fifty  decorative  head  and 
tail  pieces,  and  twenty-nine  full  -  page  plates, 
which  are  -printed  in  color.  Beautifully  printed 
on  Deckle-Edged  paper.  i2mo.  Cloth— Gilt. 
Gilt  top,  $2  00.  Also  an  Edition  de  Luxe, 
printed  on  hand-made  paper,  and  limited  to  one 
hundred  copies.  Bound  in  Crushed  Buckram, 
paper  label.     Octavo.     Price,  $5.00,  net. 


ENCLAND 


Illustrated  Edition. 

GRAY  DAYS  AND  GOLD  IN 
AND  SCOTLAND. 

By  William  Winter,  author  of  "  Shakespeare's 
England."  "  Life  and  Art  of  Edwin  Booth,"  etc. 
A  New  Edition  revised  throughout,  with  twelve 
full-page  photogravure  plates  from  negatives 
made  for  this  edition,  and  eighty-nine  other  illus- 
trations, many  of  which  are  from  original  draw- 
ings made  especially  for  illustrating  this  work. 
Crown  octavo.  Bound  in  Gray  Buckram,  with 
rich  design  in  gold,  and  full  gilt  edges.     Price, 

$2-50-  

A  Notable  Art  Book. 

EUROPEAN  ARCHITECTURE. 

A  HISTORICAL  STUDY.  By  Russell  Stur- 
GIS,  A.  M.,  Ph.D.,  F.  A.  I.  A..  President  of  the 
Fine  Art  Federation  of  New  York  ;  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  ; 
Vice-President  of  the  National  Sculptural  So- 
ciety ;  Honorary  Member  of  the  Mural  Painters, 
etc.,  etc.  Illustrated  with  9  full-page  Albert-type 
plates  and  257  engravings,  many  of  them  the  full 
size  of  the  page,  and  others  printed  in  the  text. 
8vo.    Cloth.    Gilt  top.    $4.00. 


An  Abridged  One-  Volume  Edition. 

THE  AMERICAN  COMMONWEALTH. 

Abridged  Edition.  For  the  Use  of  Colleges  and 
High  Schools.  Being  an  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  the  Government  and  Institutions  of  the 
United  States.  By  James  Bryce,  author  of 
"The  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  "Transcaucasia 
and  Ararat."     Crown  8vo.     Cloth.     $1.75  net. 


Important  and  Valuable  Work  on  Modern  Art. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
PAINTING. 

By  Richard  Muther,  Professor  of  Art  History 
at  the  University  of  Breslau,  late  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Collection  of   Prints  and   Engravings  at 
Munich.    Imperial  8vo.    2,304  pages.    With  over 
1,300  Illustrations.     3  vols.,  cloth,  $20.00. 
"  It  is  well  that  we  should  have  a  translation  of  Pro- 
fessor Mather's   'History  of    Modern   Painting/  if  only 
because  it  is  the  sole  book  inexistence  which  professes  to 
take  anything  like  a  historical  survey  of  European  art 
during  the  last  hundred  years." 

"There  need  be  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this 
work  of  Muther's  the  most  authoritative  that  exists  on 
the  subject,  the  most  complete,  the  best  informed  of  all 
the  general  histories  of  modern  art." — The  Titties,  Lon- 
don.   

TiieMacmillan  Company 

66  Fifth  Avenue,  New  "Fork. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


For  the  New  Year. 

A  "California  Bear  Calendar"  has  been  de- 
signed by  James  Swinnerton,  the  clever  young 
cartoonist,  for  the  coming  year.  It  consists  of 
thirteen  pages  of  heavy  board,  one  for  each  month 
and  an  extra  one  for  a  cover,  and  each  is  decorated 
with  a  California  scene  in  which  the  amusing  little 
bears  that  Mr.  Swinnerton  made  such  a  hit  with  at 
the  time  of  the  Midwinter  Fair  are  seen  in  con- 
ditions appropriate  to  the  season.  Thus,  the  May 
bear  is  cutting  roses,  the  July  bears  are  in  swim- 
ming, the  October  bears  are  playing  foot-ball,  and 
in  November  they  are  talking  politics.  The  pict- 
ures are  all  amusing,  and  make  a  very  characteristic 
gift  to  send  to  an  Eastern  friend  during  the  holi- 
days. Published  by  the  Dodge  Book  and  Station- 
ery Company.  San  Francisco  ;  price,  5°  cents. 

"The  Weather  Vane"  is  the  title  of  a  new  al- 
manac for  the  coming  year  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Channing  Auxiliary  of  this  city. 
It  devotes  a  single  page  to  each  month,  setting 
forth  the  days  of  the  year,  times  of  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun,  phases  of  the  moon,  as  well  as 
its  altitude  and  time  of  reaching  meridian,  and  so 
on.  Each  of  these  is  set  in  a  unique  border  de- 
sign by  Gelett  Burgess.  On  the  opposite  page  are 
some  of  the  notable  sayings  of  "  Poor  Richard," 
weather  folk-lore,  and  other  entertaining  matter. 
The  almanac  is  printed  in  black  and  red,  and  is 
altogether  a  highly  artistic  affair.  Price,  wrapped, 
$1.00. 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Nat  Goodwin  in  a  New  Play. 

Delia  Fox  will  be  seen  at  the  Baldwin  for  the  last 
time  this  season  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night,  when 
the  regular  performance  of  "  Fleur  de  Lis  "  will  be 
repeated. 

On  Monday  night,  Nat  Goodwin  will  commence 
an  engagement  of  one  week.  At  every  perform- 
ance through  the  week — except  on  Saturday  night, 
when  he  will  play  Bob  Acres  in  "The  Rivals" — 
Mr.  Goodwin  will  be  seen  in  "  An  American  Citi- 
zen." This  is  a  new  comedy  by  Madeline  Lucette 
Ryley,  who  wrote  "Christopher,  Jr.,"  for  John 
Drew,  and  has  been  seen  only  in  Australia,  where 
it  was  Mr.  Goodwin's  most  popular  play.  The 
principal  r61e  is  that  of  a  young  lawyer  of  Ameri- 
can birth,  who  goes  through  a  purely  formal  mar- 
riage and  immediately  separates  from  his  wife,  and 
then  falls  in  love  with  her  when  they  meet  in  Nice, 
a  year  later.  The  situations  are  ingenious,  and  the 
dialogue  is  said  to  be  very  clever.  Maxine  Elliott 
will  be  the  leading  member  of  the  company  sup- 
porting Mr.  Goodwin. 


"  Donna  Juanita  "  a  Success. 

"  Donna  Juanita  "  has  achieved  a  distinct  hit  at 
the  Tivoli.  Its  plot  is  an  interesting  little  ro- 
mance, involving  the  escapade  of  a  dashing  young 
cadet,  who  assumes  the  skirts  and  coquetries  of  a 
Spanish  dancer,  and  as  such  plays  havoc  with  the 
hearts  of  martial  heroes  in-  the  Peninsular  War. 
The  scenes  are  amusing  and  picturesque,  and  the 
locality  in  which  the  action  takes  place  admits  of 
beautiful  stage  pictures.  Elvia  Crox  Seabrooke, 
Lilly  Post,  Carol  Crouse,  Bernice  Holmes,  Anna 
Schnabel,  Ferris  Hartman,  John  J.  Raffael,  Rhys 
Thomas,  and  W.  H.  West  are  all  in  the  cast. 

"  Donna  Juanita"  will  be  continued  next  week, 
and  after  it  "The  Little  Duke,"  and,  later,  Offen- 
bach's "  The  Brigands  "  will  be  revived. 


Opening  of  the  Velodrome. 
The  formal  opening  of  the  Velodrome  this  after- 
noon will  mark  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  ath- 
letic sport  in  San  Francisco.  Conveniently  situ- 
ated on  Baker  and  Fell  Streets,  near  the  entrance 
to  Golden  Gate  Park,  it  will  provide  a  long-needed 
place  for  the  holding  of  cycle  shows,  horse  shows, 
poultry  and  dog  shows,  foot  -  ball,  and  athletic 
games  of  every  description.  It  has  the  finest  and 
best-equipped  bicycle-track  in  America,  and  it  is 
expected  that  some  wonderful  records  will  be  made 
on  it.  At  the  opening,  this  afternoon,  a  very  in- 
teresting programme  will  be  presented,  including 
a  one-mile  professional  race  for  the  Velodrome 
Shield,  a  handsome  gold  trophy  ;  a  match  race  be- 
tween Walter  F.  Foster  and  Charles  S.  Wells  ;  a 
one-hour  professional  race,  in  which  the  contest- 
ants will  be  paced  by  quads,  triplets,  and  tandems  ; 
several  invitation  races  for  amateurs  ;  an  exhibition 
mile  by  Zimmy  McFarland  ;  and  other  events  of 
like  interest.  The  second  meet  at  the  Velodrome 
will  take  place  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  when  Mc- 
Farland will  race  with  the  winner  of  the  Foster- 
Wells  contest  of  this  afternoon. 


The  Mesmerist's  Experiments. 
A  lively  interest  is  being  felt  in  the  result  of 
Mesmerist  Kennedy's  experiment  in  putting  a  man 
in  a  trance  and  keeping  him  in  that  state,  without 
food  or  drink,  for  a  week.  It  began  at  the  Bush 
Street  Theatre  last  Sunday  night,  and  is  to  be 
ended  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night  at  ten  o'clock. 
The  subject  has  been  carefully  watched  throughout 
the  week.  This  unusual  experiment  has  not  inter- 
fered, however,  with  the  regular  performances,  in 
the  evenings  and  at  the  matinees,  at  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  hypnotizes  all  volunteers  and  makes  them 


perform  extraordinary  feats.  Next  week  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  volunteers  will  include  several  mem- 
bers of  the  fair  sex. 

Loie  Fuller's  Dances. 
Loie  Fuller  is  to  be  at  the  California  Theatre  for 
three  nights,  commencing  next  Monday,  and  will 
also  give  a  matinee  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  theatre  will  be  crowded  to  the 
doors  at  every  performance.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
she  was  an  actress  of  no  particular  fame,  but  from 
a  diaphanous  piece  of  silk  a  friend  had  sent  her 
from  India,  she  conceived  the  idea  of  utilizing 
draperies  of  similar  stuff  in  dances,  and  from  that 
germ  she  has  evolved  the  dances  that  have  made 
her  name  famous  in  two  continents.  Paris  went 
wild   over   her,  and    London,  Vienna,   and   Berlin 


followed  suit,  and,  though  she  has  had  many 
imitators,  her  visit  to  this  country  has  been 
a  succession  of  triumphs.  The  secret  of  her 
continued  success  lies  in  the  fact  that  she  is 
constantly  devising  new  effects.  One  of  her  cos- 
tumes alone  contains  five  hundred  yards  of  ma- 
terial, and  when  set  in  motion,  the  silk  reaches 
ten  feet  from  the  body  in  each  direction.  In  one  of 
her  dances  she  forms  the  figure  of  a  colossal  lily, 
the  upper  edge  of  her  skirt  being  at  least  fifteen 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  stage.  The  entertain- 
ment each  night  will  also  include  a  number  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  pieces  by  a  local  quartet  and  a 
mandolin  orchestra  of  forty  pieces. 


There  will  be  matinee  performances  at  the  the- 
atres on  the  afternoon  of  Thanksgiving  Day. 


The  Century  Co.'s  New  Books. 

NOW    READY. 


THE    CAT    AND    THE    CHERUB. 

By  CHESTER  BAILEY  FERNALD. 

A/TR.  FERNALD  is  a  new  writer,  and  his  very  unique  contributions  to  The  Century  Magazine  have 
■^-  attracted  wide  attention.  All  of  his  stories  printed  in  that  periodical  are  in  this  book,  with  several 
others.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  so  much  variety  in  any  equally  small  collection  of  short  stories  by  a 
siogle  author.     Illus.  i2mo,  300  pages,  $1.25. 


"  '  The  Gentleman  in  the  Barrel,'  '  The  Cat  and 
the  Cherub,'  and  '  The  Pot  of  Frightful  Doom,'  all 
published  in  The  Century,  have  been  by  all  odds 
the  most  original  and  sinking  short  stories  given 
us  by  a  new  author  during  the  year." — Springfield 
Republican. 

"  '  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub '  has  set  the  literary 
world  talking  about  Mr.  Fernald."— Kansas  City 
Times. 

"  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Sloddard  is  said  to  have 
declared   '  The   Cat   and    the  Cherub '   '  the    best 

STORIES  OF  A 
SANCTIFIED  TOWN. 

By  LUCY  S.  FURMAN. 
A  DOZEN  stories  of  a  Kentucky  community 
-'"*•  over  which  a  wave  of  religious  emotion  has 
swept.  The  stories  continue  the  experiences  of 
the  characters  in  the  author's  magazine  tales, 
"  The  Floating  Bethel,"  and  others.  i2mo,  230 
pages,  $1.25. 

QUOTATIONS    FOR    OCCASIONS. 

By  KATHARINE  B.  WOOD, 

Of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  The  Century  Dictionary. 

HE  2500  clever  and  appropriate  quotations  fiom  Shakspere  and  other  writers  in  this  book  are  in- 
tended for  use  on  dinner  menus,  invitations,  concert  programs,  eic;  but  the  collection  is  so  enter- 
taining that  it  may  be  picked  up  with  enjoyment  at  any  lime,  even  if  one  has  no  dinner  menu  lo  prepare. 
"  Next  to  the  originator  of  a  good  sentence,"  remarked  Mr.  Emerson,  "  is  the  first  quoter  of  it."  While 
the  compiler  of  this  volume  may  not  be  the  first  quoter  of  its  sentences,  nevertheless  most  of  them  are  cer- 
tainly for  the  first  time  put  to  their  present  odd  uses.    Rough  paper,  uncut,  cloth,  121110,  220  pages,  $1.50. 

PUBLISHED  IN  OCTOBER. 


short  piece  of  fiction  produced  in  the  United  States 
within  a  decade.'  " — T/ie  Call.  San  Francisco. 

"  The  book  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  the  same 
success  that  attended  the  appearance  of  the  stones 
in  The  Century." — Washington  Times. 

"  Chester  B.  Fernald,  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time,  has  succeeded  in  teaching  us  that  we  can  not 
do  without  him."—  Chicago  News. 

"  'The  Spirit  in  th^  Pipe'  is  by  far  the  mo-t 
cl.ver,  entertaining  tale  of  the  iiionih." — Mail  and 
Express,  New  York. 

"  SONNY." 

By  RUTH  McENERY  STUART. 

A  CONTINUOUS  thread  of  interest  runs 
-**-  through  the  stories  which  form  this  delightful 
volume.  They  are  the  chronicles  of  events  in 
the  lift;  of  a  boy,  from  his  birth  in  "  A  Christmas 
Guett"  to  manhood.  Some  were  published  in 
The  Century  and  some  are  new.  Cloth,  i6mo, 
$1  00. 


T 


Modern  French  Masters.  A  superbly  illus- 
trated book,  containing  twenty  articles  on  the  most 
famous  modern  French  painters,  G£r6nie,  Puvis  de 
Cbavannes,  Carolus-Duran,  Bonnat.  Meissonier, 
Rousseau,  Corot,  Diaz,  Troyon,  Millet,  Courbet, 
etc.,  written  by  their  American  pupils  and  admirers, 
including  Kenyon  Cox,  Will  H.  Low,  J.  Carroll 
Beckwith,  E.  H.  Blashfield,  and  others.  Edited 
by  Professor  J.  C.  Van  Dyke.  Illustrated  by  wood- 
engravings  and  by  half-tones  ;  royal  8vo,  beauti- 
fully printed.  300  pages,  $10.00.  "  One  of  the 
handsomest  of  the  holiday  books  of  the  year." — 
The  Outlook,  New  York. 

American  Highways.  By  Professor  N.  S. 
Shaler,  head  of  the  Lawrence  Scientific  School  of 
Harvard  University.  i2mo,  300  pages,  illustrated 
with  pictures  and  diagrams,  $1.50.  "  By  far  the 
most  important  contribution  yet  made  lo  the  litera- 
ture of  good  roads." — Daily  Advertiser,  Boston. 

Daphne ;  or.  The  Pipes  of  Arcadia.    A 

libretto  of  a  comic  opera  by  Marguerite  Mt  ring- 
ton,  author  of  Mr.  Sothern's  play,  "Captain  Let- 
tarblair."  Illustrated  by  F.  T.  Richards,  of  Life. 
i6mo,  cloth,  $1.25.  "  There  is  sparkle  and  gayety 
in  all  of  its  lines." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 

The  Metropolitans.  A  novel  of  New  York 
society,  by  Jeanie  Drake.  The  scene  is  laid  mainly 
in  New  York,  but  partly  in  the  Arctic  regions, 
izmo,  300  pages,  $1.25.  "  A  decidedly  clever 
story  ;  .  .  .  well-proportioned  and  well-written." — 
The  Outlook,  New  York. 

The  Wonderful  Wheel.  A  romance  of 
Louisiana,  by  Mary  Tracy  Earle.  i2mo,  150 
pages,  $1.25.  "  The  story  is  admirably  told,  with 
tenderness,  humor,  truth,  and  skill." — Christian 
Advocate,  New  York. 

Gold.  A  Dutch-Indian  novel,  by  Annie  Lin- 
den. i2mo,  258  pages,  $1.25.  "  The  story  is  a 
strong  one,  and,  in  passages,  intense  and  power- 
ful."— Bulletin,  Philadelphia. 

Break  o'  Day.  By  George  Wharton  Ed- 
wards, author  of  "Thumb-Nail  Sketches,"  etc. 
Stories  of  the  peculiar  people  of  Long  Codiac. 
Illustrated  by  the  author.  In  leather,  163  pages, 
$1.00.  "  A  sweet  and  dainty  little  volume." — The 
Observer,  New  York. 

Tracings.  By  E.  Scott  O'Connor.  200  apo- 
thegms. In  leather  binding,  $1.00.  "  The  various 
sayings  have  a  pungency  that  will  serve  to  make 
them  memorable." — Beacon,  Boston. 

NEW  EDITION. 

Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting  Trail. 
By  Theodore  Roosevelt,  illustrated  by  Frederic 
Remington,  New  edition  in  handsome  binding 
(royal  8vo),  with  additional  pictures,  $2.50.  "  Such 
vivid,  picturesque,  truthful  work  has  a  permanent 
value  both  as  literature  and  as  an  accurate  chron- 
icle of  a  passing  phase  of  our  national  life." — 
Brooklyn  Eagle. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 
The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Ameri- 
cans. By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks.  A  companion 
volume  to  the  popular  "  Century  Book  for  Young 
Americans,"  by  the  same  author.  The  story  of  a 
pilgrimage  of  a  party  of  young  people  10  Amer- 
ica's historic  homes,  and  describing  the  early  days 
of  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Jefferson,  Web- 
ster, Clay,  and  other  famous  men.  Square  8vo, 
250  pages,  with  nearly  as  many  illustrations.  $1.50. 
"  Its  sound  patriotism  and  lively  style  make  it  a 
thoroughly  desirable  book  for  young  people." — 
The  Outlook,  New  York. 

The  Prize  Cup.  By  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  au- 
thor of  "  Cudjo's  Cave,"  etc.  Illustrated,  i2mo, 
234  pages,  $1.50.  "  Plenty  of  action  and  a  sound 
moral  as  well." — American  Church  Sunday-school 
Magazine,  Philadelphia 

The  Swordmaker's  Son.  By  W.  O.  Stod- 
dard. A  dramatic  story  of  boy  life  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  era,  the  plot  bringing  the 
young  hero  into  active  participation  wilh  the 
founding  of  Christianity.  Illustrated,  300  pages, 
$1.50.  "The  'Ben-Hur'  of  juvenile  literature." 
■ — Providence  News. 

Sindbad,  Smith  &  Co.  By  Albert  Stearns. 
A  new  Arabian  Nights  story,  by  the  author  of 
"  Chris  and  the  Wonderful  Lamp."  Illustrated  by 
Birch.  270  pages,  $1.50.  "  The  story  is  one  which 
young  people  are  sure  to  call  '  immense '  and 
older  folks  '  very  amusing.'  " — Mail  a?id  Empire, 
Toronto. 

Bound  Volumes  of  St.  Nicholas.  Beau- 
tifully illustrated  volumes  for  the  past  year.  Large 
8vo,  1,000  pages,  1,000  pictures,  $4.00. 

Rhymes  of  the  States.  By  Garrett  New- 
kirk.  Illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn.  100  pages,  hand- 
some cloth  binding,  $1.00.  "The  idea  is  most 
unique  and  may  be  described  as  history  and  geog- 
raphy made  attractive  for  children." — Chicago  Post. 

The  Shadow  Show.  By  Peter  S.  Newell, 
author  of  the  Topsy  Turvy  books.  One  of  Mr. 
Newell's  most,  unique  productions.  Oblong,  90 
pages,  colored  pictures,  in  boards,  $100. 

Gobolinks  for  Young  and  Old.  By  Ruth 
McEnery  Stuart  and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  A 
novelty  consisting  of  grotesque  pictures,  reproduc- 
tions of  odd-shaped  blots  of  ink,  with  nonsense 
verses.  With  the  book  are  directions  for  playing 
the  new  game  of  Gobolinks.    $1.00. 

Paper  Doll  Poems.  By  Pauline  King.  A 
nonsense  book  written  by  a  big  child  for  little  ones, 
containing  pictures  in  imitation  of  dolls  and  ani- 
mals cut  out  of  paper  for  the  amusement  of  chil- 
dren, with  verses.  Oblong,  in  boards,  75  cents. 
NEW  EDITION. 

Daddy  Jake.  By  "  Uncle  Remus."  One  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris's  famous  books.  Illustrated 
by  Kemble.  Now  issued  in  new  form,  and  made  a 
companion  volume  to  Kipling's  Jungle  Books. 
i2mo,  200  pages,  $1.25.  "Ever  fresh  and  always 
delightful."— Philadelphia  Times. 
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When  a  dramatist  makes  up  his  mind  to  write  a 
melodrama,  he  takes  down  all  the  old  puppets 
from  the  hooks  where  they  dangle,  and  spreads 
them  out  on  his  desk.  There  is,  first,  the  hero, 
noble,  dark,  rather  dull,  of  good  family,  and  trust- 
ing nature — a  man  who  can  talk  more  fine  senti- 
ment in  less  time  than  any  other  figure  on  the 
stage.  Then  there  is  the  heroine.  The  dramatist 
takes  her  up  tenderly,  and  dusts  off  her  white  satin 
dress,  and  smooths  her  blonde  eurls.  She  is  rather 
the  worse  for  wear,  having  worked  hard  for  the 
^  last  twenty  years.  Bui  her  battered  face  shows 
that  in  her  distant  heyday  she  was  a  fresh,  pink- 
"  and-white  creature,  ingenuous,  tearful,  and  sus- 
picious. When  she  hears  a  scandalous  story  about 
the  hero,  she  can  always  be  relied  upon  to  believe 
it.  But  in  moments  of  danger — and  these  occur 
often,  for  her  life  is  as  full  of  adventures  -as 
Othello's — she  is  brave  as  a  lion,  and  knows  how"  to 
shoot  a  gun  as  well  as  a  Creedmoor  marksman. 

The  other  marionettes  are  very  frayed  and  faded. 
The  comic  ones  are  almost  worn  out.  The  street- 
arab  is  so  defaced  and  tattered  from  much  usage 
that  he  is  cast  aside.  The  Irishman,  the  pert  and 
slangy  soubrette,  the  shrewd  but  soft  -  hearted 
Hebrew,  have  yet  a  season  or  two's  wear  left  in 
them.  As  for  the  unfortunate  child  of  poor  but 
I  honest  parents,  who  is  lured  from  her  simple 
sylvan  home  by  the  dark  and  devious  villain,  and 
returns  there  with  a  lost  reputation  and  a  well- 
developed  case  of  consumption,  she  is  still  the  fav- 
orite of  the  collection.  A  parent  for  her  has  to  be 
selected  ;  either  a  ferocious  one,  who,  when  she 
totters  into  the  rural  cottage  in  appropriate  black, 
denounces  her  dramatically  ;  or  else  a  pathetic 
one,  who  finds  her  sitting  by  the  domestic  hearth 
and  forgives  her  to  slow  music. 

Most  of  these  people  are  in  the  cast  of  "  Human- 
ity." As  there  are  seventeen  men  and  six  women 
in  it,  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  the  playwright  to 
squeeze  in  any  new  figures  that  may  have  been 
suggested  to  his  fancy.  The  hero,  Bevis  Cran- 
bourne,  is  just  the  same  as  he  has  been  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  He  is  a  good  young  man, 
who  is  preserved  in  the  respect  of  the  audience  by 
the  fact  that  he  has  debts.  Without  those  saving 
debts,  the  gods  would  turn  upon  him  and  vent  their 
disapproval  in  the  form  of  groans  and  shrieks — 
he  is  so  oppressively  good.  But,  as  is  the  sad  fate 
of  many  good  people,  there  are  those  who  mistrust 
his  goodness  ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  melodrama,  the 
•  principal  one  of  these  is  the  heroine.  Neverthe- 
less, she  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  misunderstood 
Bevis  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe.  He  loves 
her  in  England,  and  she  scorns  him  as  a  hypocriti- 
.  cal  reprobate.  In  South  Africa,  however,  she  fiads 
out  that  she  has  misjudged  him,  and  they  plight 
their  troth  in  the  midst  of  the  Boer  campaign. 

If  the  story  of  "Humanity"  is  ancient,  this 
South  African  setting  brings  it  up  to  date.  It  is 
something  decidedly  new  and  interesting.  Melo- 
drama has  exploited  most  of  the  wars  of  modern 
times.  We  have  fought  in  the  North  and  South, 
and  seen  service  in  the  Soudan  and  India.  We 
have  been  present  at  some  lively  skirmishes  at  the 
frontier  posts  on  the  prairies,  and,  as  for  Indians, 
we've  fought  them  hand  to  hand  from  the  Iroquois 
and  the  Mohawks  in  New  York  to  the  Winnemuccas 
and  the  Navajos  out  here.  We've  had  the  Indian 
mutiny  done  over  in  several  different  ways,  and 
we've  had  its  most  dramatic  incident  transplanted 
to  a  Western  army  post  on  the  plains.  The  Trans- 
vaal is  new  ground.  There  has  never  before  been 
a  Boer  on  the  stage.  And  though  we  have  seen  a 
good  many  beleaguered  companies  of  English  and 
Americans  holding  the  fort  against  besieging  bar- 
barian forces  of  all  countries  and  colors,  it  looks 
quite  new  when  the  barbarians  are  Dutchmen  in 
sombreros  and  gray  woolen  coats. 

.  When  the  play  leaves  England  and  takes  its  ex- 
tensive company  of  soldiers,  officers,  Jews,  Irish- 
men, heiresses,  and  Q  aakeresses  over  seas  to 
South  Africa,  the  incidents  begin  to  thicken  and 
the  plot  to  work  fast  and  furiously.  The  besieg- 
ing of  a  handful  of  English  men  and  women  in- 
side a  solidly  built  farm-house  is  the  pivot  round 
which  adventure  after  adventure  whirls.  The  hero, 
condemned  to  die  at  sunrise,  is  tied  to  a  stake  in 
the  wall  of  the  living-room.  On  the  veranda  above, 
the  Boers,  the  villain,  and  the  ladies  of  the  party 
are  stationed  to  watch  the  approach  of  the  rescu- 
ing English.  The  confiding  Boers  give  their 
muskets  to  the  ladies  to  load  for  them.  But  the 
ladies  are  not  heroines  of  melodrama  for  nothing. 
No  sooner  do  they  load  the  muskets  than  they  turn 
them  on  their  captors,  and  promptly  fire.  As  it  was 
rather  close  range,  the  ends  of  the  muskets  being  in 


immediate  proximity  to  the  anatomies  of  the  Boers, 
one  expected  to  see  them  fall  in  a  heap.  But  they 
seem  to  have  been  invulnerable  creatures,  for  they 
turned,  full  of  bullets  as  they  were,  and  ran  away 
as  briskly  as  antelopes. 

Meantime,  in  the  room  below,  Bevis  Cranbourne 
is  in  a  perilous  position.  The  villain,  who  is  a 
thorough-bred  in  his  line,  execrated  alike  by  those 
who  are  bis  enemies  and  friends,  rushes  in  with  a 
dynamite  bomb,  puts  it  on  a  box  close  to  the  bound 
and  gagged  hero,  and  lights  the  fuse.  The  situa- 
tion is  lurid,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  The  fuse  burns 
and  sputters,  growing  shorter  every  instant.  Bevis 
shouts  for  help.  The  heroine,  who  is  locked  out, 
shouts  for  assistance  and  batters  on  the  door.  The 
fuse  burns  quicker  and  quicker,  till  its  sharply 
sparkling  flame  has  almost  reached  the  bomb, 
when — bang  1  the  door  bursts  open.  In  rushes  the 
heroine,  seizes  the  bomb,  dashes  to  the  window,  and 
throws  it  out.  It  was  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  There 
is  a  terrific  explosion  ;  walls  and  roofs  and  rafters 
come  down  with  a  crash  of  torn  wood  and  shivered 
glass.  Things  catch  fire,  and  there  is  red  light  and 
smoke  and  live  people  scrambling  about  over  dead 
people.  In  the  midst  of  the  glare,  and  the  excite- 
ment, and  the  dead  and  the  dying,  Bevis  Cranbourne 
is  revealed  by  the  red  light  clasping  his  fiancee  to 
his  heart. 

But  these  moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field 
are  not  the  greatest  attractions  of  "  Humanity." 
There  are  some  eight  horses  and  a  pack  of  harriers 
employed  in  the  play  that  add  immensely  to  its 
effective  realism.  Two  of  the  horses  are  regular 
trick-performers.  One  of  the  most  exciting  scenes 
of  the  piece  is  that  of  a  duel  on  horseback  between 
Bevis  Cranbourne  and  a  Boer.  This  takes  place 
in  a  rocky  defile,  and,  in  the  fluctuations  of  the  tide 
of  battle,  the  fighting  soldiers  on  their  mettlesome 
steeds  move  from  the  background  to  the  foot- 
lights, and  back,  again,  and  round  about  each 
other,  with  the  whirling  thrusts  of  their  steel 
blades  making  lightnings  in  the  air.  The  horses, 
with  a  careful  precision,  unexcited  by  either  the 
noise  or  the  glare,  act  their  parts  admirably, 
turning,  wheeling,  charging,  and  backing  as  ex- 
actly and  accurately  as  in  a  quadrille. 

The  horse  Mr.  Grismer  rode  was  a  handsome 
creature,  and  looked  particularly  well  in  the  first 
act,  standing  by  the  steps  of  Cranbourne  Hall,  with 
Miss  Davies,  in  a  tan  jacket  and  a  top-hat,  silting 
erect  on  its  back.  This  was  a  pretty  tableau,  and 
especially  deserving  of  notice  by  reason  of  the  pict- 
uresque grouping  of  the  animals  on  the  stage. 
There  were  seven  or  eight  horses,  standing  about 
the  porch  of  the  handsome  old  country  house, 
mounted  by  riders  in  scarlet  coats  and  high  hats. 
Below  them,  gathered  round  the  steps,  was  a  pack 
of  hounds,  the  low-bodied,  long-eared  hunting- 
dogs  that  we  know  so  well  from  English  pictures. 
With  their  heads  down  and  long  ears  almost  brush- 
ing  the  ground,  they  stood  in  an  attentive  group 
about  the  whipper-in,  whose  faded  red  coat  and 
peaked  black  velvet  cap  were  a  realistic  touch  in 
the  tableau.  Dismay  was  carried  to  the  heart  of 
one  poor  hound,  which,  when  the  curtain  fell, 
found  himself  on  the  wrong  side  of  it.  A  more 
embarrassed  animal  was  never  seen.  Left  there  a 
moment  longer  than  he  was,  he  would  have  done 
something  desperate  in  his  efforts  to  escape  the 
publicity  of  his  position. 

It  is  some  years  since  Mr.  Grismer  and  Miss 
Davies  were  list  here.  They  have  been  wise 
enough  not  to  attempt  a  change  from  the  line  in 
which  they  have  made  their  successes.  Trained 
well  into  the  ways  and  methods  of  melodrama, 
their  company  augmented  by  many  new  members, 
their  resources  such  that  they  can  set  elaborate 
pieces  with  the  finest  scenic  effects,  they  are  now 
competent  to  give  as  good  plays  in  this  branch  as 
we  have  yet  seen  in  the  West.  A  little  more  repose 
of  manner,  a  little  slower  enunciation,  would  be  an 
improvement  to  both.  For  instance,  in  the  scene 
in  the  first  act,  where  Cranbourne  is  endeavoring 
to  overcome  his  shyness  and  propose  to  Miss 
Dunbar,  much  of  the  humor  of  the  situation  was 
lost  in  the  rapidity  of  the  give  and  take  of  dialogue. 
The  words  should  have  fallen  with  the  slow  re- 
luctance of  embarrassment  from  the  gentleman, 
and  been  caught  up  with  hesitating  nervousness  by 
the  lady. 

Both  have  improved  in  their  style  and  in  their 
appearance.  Miss  Davies  looks  stouter  and  prettier 
than  when  she  was  last  here.  In  her  scarlet  and 
black  striped  costume — cut  in  the  graceful  lines  of 
the  Princess  fashion — she  was  decidedly  chic,  the 
long  black  gloves  and  the  little  black  bonnet  being 
a  stylishly  subduing  touch  to  the  brilliancy  of  her 
gown.  Of  the  company,  Mr.  Jay  Williams  took 
first  honors.  He  was  very  humorous,  barring  a 
tendency  toward  exaggeration,  and  one  of  the  best 
Jews  we  have  seen  on  the  stage  for  a  long  time. 


"Humanity"  is  to  be  continued  for  a  second 
week  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  and  on  Monday, 
November  30th,  Mr.  Grismer  and  Miss  Davies  will 
be  seen  in  "  The  Cotton  King." 


Singers  and  Artists  Generally  are  users  of 
"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  for  Hoarseness  and 
Throat  Troubles.     They  afford  instant  relief. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits,  1897 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 
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First  Aid  to  the  Injured. 
After  the  foot-ball  is  over, 

After  Lhe  field  is  clear. 
Straighten  my  nose  and  shoulder. 

Help  me  to  find  my  ear. 

— Spare  Moments. 

Temptations  to  Error. 
'Tis  not  the  man  whose  feet  are  large 

Who  makes  the  swiftest  sprinter  ; 
'Tis  not  the  girl  with  temper  hot 

Who  best  endures  the  winter. 
'Tis  not  the  hen  that  cackles  loud 

Who  makes  the  steadiest  layer  ; 
'Tis  not  the  biggest  head  of  hair 

That  makes  the  foot-ball  player. 

— Washington  Star. 

The  Lion. 

The  lion  is  an  awful  bore  : 

He  comes  and  dabbles  in  your  gore  ; 

And  when  he  wants  to  have  a  feed. 

He  bites  your  leg  and  makes  it  bleed, 

Although  the  tears  stream  from  your  eyes, 

He  takes  no  notice  of  your  cries  ; 

In  vain  you  argue  or  protest, 

He  finishes  his  meal  with  zest  : 

Nor  will  he  take  the  least  rebuff 

Until  he  feels  he's  had  .enough. 

—  T/tc  Sketch. 


Wilton  Lackaye  began  his  season  a  fortnight 
ago  in  Chicago,  and  the  star,  the  company,  and 
the  play  were  given  a  cordial  reception.  The  piece 
is  called  "Dr.  Belgraff,"  and,  like  "  Trilby,"  has 
to  do  with  hypnotism,  but  hypnotism  used  as  a 
power  for  good.  Marie  Wainwright  is  the  leading 
lady  of  Mr.  Lackaye's  company,  and  other  mem- 
bers are  C.  W.  Couldock,  Forrest  Robinson,  Byron 
Douglas,  Alice  Evans,  Caroline  Franklin,  Alfred 
Hampton,  and  Joseph  Allen,  making  a  remarkably 
strong  company.  Mr.  Lackaye  will  be  seen  in 
"Dr.  Belgraff"  at  the  Baldwin  after  Nat  Good- 
win's engagement  of  one  week. 


The  carnival  and  bal  masqui  to  be  given  at  the 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  on  Thanksgiving  Eve,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Robin  Hood  Benevolent  Asso- 
ciation, is  to  have  a  number  of  unusual  features, 
among  which  are  twenty-four  Champagne  Dancing 
Girls,  twelve  Persian  Veil  Dancing  Girls,  eight 
Hungarian  Dancing  Girls,  and  Graber's  Mandolin 
Concert  Orchestra  of  forty  pieces.  The  grand 
march  will  take  place  at  nine-thirty,  after  which 
there  will  be  general  dancing  until  midnight,  when 
the  prizes  will  be  awarded. 


Invitations  have  been  issued  by  Mr.  M.  H.  de 
Young  and  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  for  the  re-opening 
of  the  Midwinter  Exposition  Memorial  Museum, 
which  will  take  place  this  afternoon  from  two  until 
six  o'clock. 

Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


VELODROME. 

Fastest    Bicycle    Track    in    the    "World. 

COR.  BAKER  and  FELL  STS at  Park  Entrance. 


SATURDAY  AFTERNOON,  NOV.  31st, 

FOSTER 

vs. 

WELLS 

Two  ProfesBional  Races. 

Amateur  Invitation  Race. 

Chinese  Race  in  Costume. 
Several    Record    Trials    Paced    by    Quads, 
Triplets   and   Tandems. 


Reserved    seats   on   sale   at   Sherman,    Clay   &   Co.'s, 
cor.  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets. 


BIG  PROGRAMME  THANKSGIVING  DAY 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernhstinh  Kreling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 

This   Evening.     Von    Suppe's    Bright,    Breezy,    Brilliant 
Comedy  Opera,  • 

-:-     DONNA     JUANITA     -:- 

A  Laugh  In  Every  Line.     Presented  With  the  Best  Ail- 
Round  Comic  Opera  Company  In  This  Country. 

Next .TTT.THE  LITTLE  DUKE 

Popular  Prices 26  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co.. .. (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Monday,    November   23d.     One  Week  Only.     Matine>s 
Thursday  (Thanksgiving)  and  Saturday. 

IVm.   3>T-   O.   GOOD-WIN 

Supported  by  Miss   Maxine  Elliot  and  a  Superb 

Comedy  Company.    Presenting  Every  Evening  in  the 

Week  (Except  Saturday)  the  Delightful  Comedy, 

-:-    AN    AMERICAN    CITIZEN    -:- 

Saturday  Night,  Only  Presentation^ The  Rivals 


CALIFORNIA  THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co. .  .(Incorporated) Proprietors 

Next  Week.    Three  Nights  Only  and  Wednesday  Mati- 
nee.   The  Parisian  Sensation, 

-:-     "LA     LOIE"     FULLER    -:- 

From  the  Folies  Bergere,  Where  She  Appeared  For  Over 

500  Nights.     In  a  Series  of  Beautiful  and  Wonderful 

Dances.     The  Programme  Will  Also  Include  a 

Selected  Number  of  High-Class  Specialties 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Frihdlander,  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 


A  Tremendous  Success.  The  Talk  of  "  Frisco."  Joseph 

Grismer  and    Phcebe   Davies,  in  Sutton 

Vane's  Successful  Melodrama, 

-:-     ST  XT  3VE  -A.  3>0"  I  T  "y     -:- 

Enormous  Stage  Pictures.      Crowded  With  Realism. 

November  30th The  Cotton  King 

Special  Matinee  Thanksgiving. 

NEW  BUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Engagement  Extraordinary  ! 

T-      -A_.     IB:  3E3  IN-  IN-  IE  D  TT 

Prince  of  Hypnotists. 

King  Laugh-Maker  of  the  World.     To-Night  and  Every 
Night  During  the  Week,  Including  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day Matinees,  Mr.  Kennedy  Will  Entertain  His 
Audiences  With  a  Number  of  Lady  Volun- 
teers.    Don't  Miss  It.     Lots  of  Fun. 
Prices — ioc,  15c,  25c,  50c.     Matinees — 10c  and  25c. 


MECHANICS'    PAVILION. 

Thanksgiving  Eve.,  Wednesday,  Nov.  26tli 

ANNUAL 

Carnival  and  Bal  Masque 

S450  PIANO  DOOR  PRIZE  ! 

S500  IN  PRIZES  FOR  MASQUERS  ! 


Elaborate  Prelude— 15   Acts— at  8  o'clock. 

24  Champagne  Dancing  Girls     1  In  New  and 
12  Persian  Veil  Dancing  Girls  >  Original 
8  Hungarian  Dancing  Girls       )  Costumes. 
Imposing  Grand  March  with  Calcium  Effects 

at  9:30. 
ADMISSION 81.00 


hoskteh's 

Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.    M.    ROSNER    &    B.    JAULUS, 
MANAGERS. 

Mr.  Jaulus  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Europe  with  a  collection  of 
the  latest  selections  of  Concert  and  Dance 
Music. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  or 
537  Ellis  Street. 

TELEPHONE,  SUTTER  1571. 


If  you  want  your  tea  the  same 
all  the  year  round,  get  Schilling's 
Best  of  your  grocer. 

If  you  don't  like  it,  get  your 
money  back — of  your  grocer. 

A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

The  worker  can't  afford  to  do  a  job  with  any 
other.  Some  jobs  he  can't  do  well,  and  some  he 
can't  do  at  all,  with  common  irons. 

Apollo  is  perfect  and  workable  ;  others  less  per- 
fect and  far  less  workable. 

Apollo  jobbers  carry  large  stocks  and  get  any- 
thing special  immediately. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


November  23,  1896. 


VANITY    FAIR. 


Since  the  abolition  of  the  laws  of  primogeniture 
and  entail  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  one  hun- 
dred years  ago,  and  the  enactment  of  the  statutes 
which  provide  that  children  shall  share  alike  in  the 
parental  inheritance,  the  possessions  of  the  French 
aristocracy  have  been  gradually  decreasing.  The 
only  means  that  the  nobles  have  had  of  counteract- 
ing this  process  of  impoverishment  has  been  mar- 
riages with  heiresses,  and  these  latter  are  mostly 
found  among  the  daughters  of  the  so  -  called 
"  princes "  of  industry,  of  commerce,  and  of 
finance.  At  the  marriage  of  the  Due  d'Orleans 
with  the  Austrian  Archduchess  Maria  Dorothea,  it 
was  not  the  father  of  the  bride  who  sent  out  the 
invitations,  but  the  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
court  of  Vienna,  in  the  name  of  the  emperor. 
The  strict  laws  of  etiquette  that  govern  the  im- 
perial court  bar  from  admission  to  court  all 
ladies  who  can  not  show  that  for  several  gen- 
erations back  their  maternal  as  well  as  paternal 
ancestors  have  been  guilty  of  no  misalliance.  The 
same  rule  applies  to  men,  less  strictness,  however, 
being  observed.  Among  the  adherents  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans  who  were  thus  barred  from  participation 
in  the  festivities  attending  his  marriage  (according 
to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune),  is  the  Due  de 
Brissac.  His  mother,  the  well-known  Vicomtesse 
de  Tr^dern,  who  was  at  Newport  last  summer,  is  a 
daughter  of  the  multi  millionaire  sugar-refiner,  Say. 
The  Princesse  de  Sagan  is  precluded  from  presenta- 
tion at  the  court  of  Vienna,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  her  father  was  an  army  contractor  of  the 
name  of  Selliere.  The  young  Duke  of  Richelieu 
is  placed  at  a  social  disadvantage  at  Vienna 
by  reason  of  the  parentage  of  his  mother,  who 
is  a  daughter  of  the  banker,  Heine,  of  New 
Orleans  and  Paris.  The  Due  Decazes,  were  he  not 
one  of  the  titular  gentle  men -in -waiting  of  the  Due 
d'Orleans,  would  be  kept  out  in  the  cold,  owing  to 
the  parentage  of  his  mother,  who  was  a  Mile. 
Loewenthal,  of  Vienna,  and  his  children  will  be 
subjected  to  the  same  drawbacks  in  consequence 
of  his  having  married  one  of  the  daughters  and 
heiresses  of  the  American  sewing-machine  manu- 
facturer, Singer.  Princess  Amed^e  de  Broglie,  as 
far  as  the  court  of  Vienna  is  concerned,  is  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Vicomtesse  de  Tr6dern,  whose 
sister  she  is,  while  the  Count  Alfred  of  Gramont,  a 
member  of  the  Pretender's  household,  will  have  to 
leave  his  wife  at  Paris  when  he  goes  to  Vienna  for 
the  marriage,  owing  to  her  having  been,  prior  to  her 
marriage,  a  mere  Mile.  Sabatier.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  young  Duke  of  Bisaccia,  second  son 
of  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Doudeauville.  For 
his  wife,  although  she  bore,  prior  to  her  marriage, 
the  title  of  Princess  Radziwill,  has  as  mother  one 
of  the  two  daughters  and  heiresses  of  old  Blanc, 
the  founder  and  owner  of  the  public  gambling- 
tables  at  Monte  Carlo. 

"Flowers  are  very  convenient,"  said  a  man  of 
society  to  a  writer  in  the  Illustrated  American, 
"  Suppose,  for  instance,  it  is  desirable  at  the  last 
moment  to  break  a  dinner  engagement  from  choice 
or  necessity.  If  the  note  which  explains  your  sud- 
den call  out  of  town  is  accompanied  by  a  box  of 
roses,  the  lady  feels  less  sting,  and  you  miss  much 
of  her  displeasure.  Or  suppose  the  girl  you  ad- 
mire is  going  abroad,  and  you  are  diffident  about 
suggesting  a  correspondence.  Flowers  sent  to  the 
steamer  will  arrange  the  whole  thing  for  you.  The 
recipient  must  acknowledge  them,  you  answer  the 
note  she  posts  from  the  first  port  at  which  the 
steamer  stops,  and  the  desired  correspondence  is 
established.  Then  there  is  the  birthday  for  which 
you  forget  to  purchase  a  gift,  or  the  social  debt  you 
owe.  Some  handsome  flowers  will  take  the  place 
of  these  things,  and  give  you  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  man  of  taste." 


Since  Anna  Held,  the  professional  beauty,  was 
sued  by  a  New  York  dairyman  for  the  cost  of  some 
three  hundred  quarts  of  milk  which  she  had  ordered 
for  bathing  purposes,  New  York  society  has  be- 
come convinced  that  the  milk  bath  is  a  great  beau- 
tifier,  and  now  a  philanthropist  has  come  forward 
with  a  plan  to  establish  a  place  where  this  luxury 
can  be  obtained  by  whomsoever  has  the  price  to 
pay  for  it.  He  is  a  wealthy  man,  and  is  going  to 
realize  his  plan  on  an  elaborate  scale.  On  the  first 
floor  of  the  building  he  has  secured  on  Thirty- 
Fourth  Street,  the  apartments  for  gentlemen  will  be 
located.  Just  off  from  the  entrance  will  be  a 
smoking-room,  back  of  it  will  be  a  cafe1,  and  in  the 
extreme  rear  will  be  the  baths.  The  two  floors 
above  will  be  devoted  to  ladies.  The  bath  apart- 
ment will  consist  of  two  rooms.  The  tub  alcove 
will  be  tiled  and  walled  with  white  marble. 
Adjoining  will  be  a  cozy  little  sleeping-room,  with 
luxurious  divans,  mirrors,  and  all  the  accessories  of 
milady's  toilet.  The  ladies  will  also  have  their 
smoking-room,  where  they  can  sit  swathed  in 
sheets  and  puff  away  at  a  fragrant  Oriental  cigar- 
ette. The  luxury,  however,  will  be  only  for  the 
rich.  The  tubs  will  hold  about  seventy  quarts  of 
milk,  and  at  the  current  price  this  item  alone  foots 
up  to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Then  there  will 
be  other  incidentals  which  will  run  the  bill  up  to 
■very  4iear  the  ten-dollar  mark.  For  those  who 
?;re  to  spend  even  more  money  on  this  sybaritic 
..-■.. -y.  the  proprietor  proposes  to  construct  on  the 


second  and  third  floors  two  large  pools,  with  a 
capacity  sufficient  to  permit  swimming  and  floating. 
These  tanks  will  be  rented  out  to  parties  who  desire 
to  give  a  social  function  in  milk. 

Apropos  of  the  fact  that  an  English  judge  re- 
cently conceded  that  a  gold  and  bediamonded 
latch-key,  valued  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas, 
was  a  "  necessity  "  for  a  member  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  set  who  had  refused  to  pay  for  it  on  the 
ground  that  it  was  a  luxury  for  which  he  could  not 
have  contracted  a  bill  during  his  legal  minority,  a 
rather  sensational  contemporary  declares  that  a 
man  in  the  prince's  set  can  not  manage  on  less 
than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
and  divides  that  income  up  after  the  following 
fashion  : 

Baccarat  with  the   prince,  sav  two   nights   a 
week,  at  25-guinea  points  (it  is  considered 
courtesy  to  allow  his  royal  highness  to  win).$  50,000 
Bets  with  H.  R.  H.  (giving  him,  of  course, 

favorable  odds) 40,000 

Dinners  and  other  entertainments  tn  town 12.500 

At  least  one  country-house  party  to  receive 

the  prince 25'°°o 

Dress  (to  patronize  the  prince's  tailor  is  the 
only   possible   course,    and   he   charges    30 

guineas  for  an  overcoat) 10,000 

Hotel  expenses  at  Cowes,  Homburg,  Cannes, 

etc 7.5oo 

Tips   to   servants   at   country-house   parties, 
ranging  from  £$  to  the  butler  to  £1  to  the 

chambermaids 2,500 

Sundries  (cigars  at  half  a  crown  each,  etc.). .       2,500 

Total $150,000 

Our  contemporary  assumes  to  clinch  its  proposi- 
tion by  giving  a  partial  list  of  the  men  who  have 
been  the  Prince  of  Wales's  intimate  friends  in  re- 
cent years.  Among  them  are  Lord  Charles  Beres- 
ford,  who  ten  years  ago  was  a  wealthy  man,  but 
who  now  lives  in  a  small  house  at  Newmarket ; 
Reuben  Sassoon,'  of  the  Jewish  banking  family, 
who  recently  had  to  sell  his  famous  wine-cellar  ; 
the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  whose  enormous  holdings 
in  London  real  estate  are  now  heavily  mortgaged  ; 
General  Owen  Wilson,  who  has  dropped  out  of 
sight  ;  and  so  on.  It  takes  the  money  of  a  Hirsch 
or  an  Astor,  apparently,  to  maintain  the  pace  with 
England's  heir-apparent. 


A  strange  fad  that  is  gaining  ground  in  England 
is  the  playing  of  the  bagpipes  by  ladies  after  din- 
ner. It  was  introduced  in  London  a  few  weeks  ago 
by  Lady  Elspeth  Campbell,  granddaughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  and  now  she  has  several  imitators. 
It  is  brought  from  the  Highlands,  of  course,  where 
the  playing  of  the  pipes  by  the  piper  of  the  house 
has  long  been  the  accepted  ceremonial  for  the  con- 
clusion of  dinner  among  the  great  families.  The 
pipes  that  ladies  play  in  England  are  richly  deco- 
rated and,  it  may  be  as  well  to  add,  specially  toned 
down  for  drawing-room  use. 


There  is  a  "  Finishing  Academy  for  Gentlemen's 
Servants"  in  Boston,  and  it  now  has  thirty-two 
pupils  who  are  soon  to  be  graduated  as  valets, 
footmen,  private  men.  coachmen,  and  butlers. 
The  first  thing  that  is  done  to  a  matriculate  is  to 
cut  his  hair  in  the  approved  English  fashion  and 
make  him  clean-shaven,  or  at  least  reduce  his  hirsute 
appendages  to  a  modest  "  mutton-chop  "  just  for- 
ward of  his  ears.  He  is  then  put  in  livery  and 
made  to  speak  only  in  an  A-less  English  dialect. 
The  various  courses  of  instruction  include  training 
in  all  the  branches  of  menial  work,  and  when  a 
pupil  is  sent  out  into  the  world  he  is  given  a  certifi- 
cate of  proficiency  in  his  particular  course.  One 
of  the  features  of  the  course  is  the  daily  practice 
in  immobility,  which  consists  in  standing  for  half 
an  hour  four  times  a  day  between  two  upright  bars, 
so  regulated  that  they  touch  the  man's  toes  and 
breastbone  in  front  and  his  coat-tails,  shoulder- 
blades,  and  hat-rim  at  the  back.  This  gives  the 
requisite  wooden  rigidity,  and  is  practiced  by  all 
pupils  ;  those  whose  physiques  are  lacking  or  too 
luxuriant  are  reduced  to  the  proper  form  by  vigor- 
ous exercise. 

* 

A  curious  light  is  thrown  on  the  standards  of 
living  in  this  country  half  a  century  ago  by  the 
records  in  the  case  of  Burr  versus  Burr.  The 
couple  were  married  in  1800,  and  forty  years  later 
the  wife  decided  that  she  could  no  longer  stand  her 
husband's  miserly  habits,  and  brought  suit  for 
separation  and  maintenance.  It  was  shown  that 
the  wife  had  brought  as  dowry  seven  thousand 
dollars,  which  compounding  annually  would  have 
amounted  to  sixty  thousand  or  seventy  thousand 
dollars,  and  that  the  husband  was  worth  one  mill- 
ions dollars — a  great  fortune  for  those  days.  The 
vice-chancellor  granted  the  suit  and  allowed  the 
wife  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  But  the  husband  demurred,  and,  though 
the  judgment  was  finally  confirmed,  there  were  dis- 
senting opinions.  Judge  Lott  said,  in  his  dissent- 
ing opinion  :  "I  fully  concur  with  the  chancellor 
that  if  ever  a  case  called  for  an  extraordinary  allow- 
ance this  is  one."  But  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year 
overwhelmed  him  ;  and,  in  discussing  it,  he  said 
further  :  "  If  a  commission  in  the  nature  of  lunacy 
against  Burr  had  issued,  and  the  fact  shown  that 
he  was  spending  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  I  be- 
lieve it  would  have  been  considered  sufficient  proof 
of  his  incompetency,  and  of  the  waste  and  destruc- 
tion of  his  property,  to  have  justified  the  ap- 
pointment  of  a  committee  to  take  charge  of   the 


property."  And  this  man  Burr  was  worth  one 
million  dollars,  with  a  probable  income  of  from 
thirty  thousand  to  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Judge 
Bockes  concurred  fully  as  to  the  separation,  but 
when  he  came  to  the  amount  for  maintenance 
and  support,  he  soared  and  roared  :  "  Looking 
upon  this  woman  as  a  respectable  and  reasonable 
one,  there  is  no  condition  or  state  of  the  human 
mind,  short  of  insanity,  which  can  admit  of  the  be- 
lief that  she  will  or  can  desire  to  spend  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year.  .  .  .  She  will  ceitainly 
not  now  require  such  an  establishment  as  would  be 
thought  suitable  for  a  queen  dowager.  At  her  age 
it  would  be  unsuitable,  even  ludicrous,  to  lavish 
the  revenues  of  a  principality  in  the  adornment  of 
her  person,  and  she  will  not  require  to  be  fed,  like 
the  profligate  Egyptian  courtesan,  with  pearls  dis- 
solved in  acid.  The  allowance  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  a  year  is  manifestly  extravagant  and  ex- 
cessive." 

The  Second  Summer, 
Many  mothers  believe,  is  the  most  precarious  in  a 
child's  life  ;  generally  it  may  be  true,  but  you  will 
find  that  mothers  and  physicians  familiar  with  the 
value  of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  do  not  so  regard  it. 


Eastward.  Through,  the  Kocklea. 

The  traveler,  tourist,  or  business  man  is  wise 
when  he  selects  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway 
"Great  Salt  Lake  Route"  for  his  route  to  the 
East.  It  is  the  only  trans-continental  line  passing 
directly  through  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  addition  to 
the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  Temple, City,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  picturesque  Salt  Lake 
and  Utah  Valleys,  it  offers  the  choice  of  three 
distinct  routes  through  the  mountains  and  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world.  Double  daily 
train  service  and  through  Pullman  and  Tourist 
sleeping-cars  between  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  and  Chicago.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  of  each  week,  Pullman  Tourist  cars 
are  run  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston  via  Chicago, 
without  change. 

For  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  "  Great  S.dt 
Lake  Route,"  write  W.  H.  Snedaker,  General 
Agent,  14  Montgomery  Street. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant. 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  us 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Friend — "How  can  you  tell  if  it  is  colic?" 
Papa — "You  can't.  He  cries  just  like  that,  no 
matter  what  is  the  trouble  with  him,  and  he  keeps 
on  till  he  gets  through,  no  matter  what  you  do." — 
Puck. 


Soxodont . 

^*^^       wl^r       D11B&  Aran  CoAtlirMur 


Pvre  and  Fragrant. 


for  the  teeth 
and  breath. 
An  absolutely  safe 
dentifrice, 

popular  with  refined 
people  for  over 
fifty  years. 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


A  small  sample  bottle  free,  if  you 
mention  this  publication.  Address  the 
Proprietors  of  Sozodont,  Hall  &Ruckel, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  New  York  City. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lina-Larocte 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  enure  system. 

Paris :   22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:   E.  FOUOERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


Macbeth  lamp-chimneys  arc 
right  if  you  get  the  right  one 
for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 

There  is  no  other  way  to 
enjoy  your  lamp  and  avoid 
expense. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


Quick 

as  a 

(Flash  !l 


WHITMAN'S 

I  INSTANTANEOUS  | 

CHOCOLATE. 

|H0W  TO?  Take  three  dea- 
dlier  it  (  sert  spoon  fills  to 
SUSt    1 1  ,\i  cup  of  boiling 
gwater  or  milk.    Stir  briskly  5 
ga  moment,  and  your  Choc-  g 
golate  is  ready  to  serve.  Pat  8 
|up  in  1  lb.  and  Jjj  lb.  tins. 
|  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son, 
gSoleMfrs.,        Philadelphia. 


Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

8  AN  FRANCISCO. 

Maker*  of  Metallic  Vault,  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinet 8,  Card 
Iml*x  Cabinet-',  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Sclilicbt's  standard 
Indexes. 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

I'est  to  Buy  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for 
MINING,  MILLING, 
PUMPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 
STATIONARY  and 

MA  KINK  WORK. 

3,000  in  use.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 

HERCULES   CAS   ENGINE  WORKS, 

Office— 4Q5-407  Sangome  St.,  S.  F. 


All  Sizes  and  Stylet 
from  1  to  200  H.  P. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash »   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895.'. 30,737,586,59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.0" 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Krusk;  Second  Vice-President, 
Daniel  Mhyhr  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Georgb 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Mullbr. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ.  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W,  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 

Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 $23,657,219 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.- 


Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 


CORRESPONDENTS : 
V#w  Vni*  (Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

Wew  *or* fThoBank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frftres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chiratm  I  Union  National  Bank 

*-mcaS° ( Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  Saneome  and  Sutter  Ste. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valbntinh,  President; Homer S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E, 
Gray,  fohn  J-McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  Dudley  Evans. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFOKD. 

Capital  Paid    Up,    8,1,000,000;  Assets,   SI, 193,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holder:,  81,506,409.41 . 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst. -Manager. 
EOTD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


November  23,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Once,  when  both  were  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  the  late  Lady  Stanley,  of  Alderley, 
were  comparing  notes  as  to  the  effect  of  lime  upon 
them.  Mr.  Gladstone  complained  of  increasing 
deafness,  but  Lady  Stanley  found  that  she  was  now 
often  unable  to  think  of  words  with  which  lo  give 
shape  to  her  thoughts.  "  That,"  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, in  reply,  with  a  humorous  chuckle,  "is  a 
feeling  that  I  have  never  been  conscious  of.' 


Miss  Marion  Peck,  niece  of  Ferdinand  Peck,  of 
Chicago,  two  years  ago  began  sitting  for  a  full- 
length  portrait  to  James  McNeil  Whistler.  In  all 
there  were  ninety  sittings,  extending  over  a  period 
of  two  years,  in  London  and  Paris.  The  portrait 
was  finished  last  spring,  and  the  price,  a  big  sum, 
was  tendered  the  artist.  He  refused  to  part  with 
the  portrait,  however.  "  What  !  "  said  he,  "send 
this  masterpiece  to  Chicago  ?  No,  indeed  1  "  He 
has  steadily  refused  to  part  with  it. 


One  of  the  older  members  of  the  Cincinnati  bar 
was  once  pleading  a  case  before  Judge  Sage,  and 
had  talked  incessantly  for  two  hours.  Suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  the  long-winded  man  stopped 
short  and  coughed.  "I  would  like  a  glass  of 
water,"  said  he  to  the  court  attendant,  and  the  man 
disappeared  to  get  it  for  him.  For  a  moment 
there  was  a  long-drawn  sigh  from  the  listeners, 
and  then  Judge  Sage  leaned  forward  to  the  friend 
who  tells  the  story,  and  whispered  :  "Why  don't 
you  tell  your  friend,  Alfred,  that  it  is  against  the 
law  to  run  a  windmill  with  water  ?  " 


A  corpulent  theatrical  manager,  who  has  had 
more  than  his  share  of  law-suits,  was  annoyed  re- 
cently by  a  young  attorney  who  has  taken  a  claim 
against  him.  There  were  several  unsatisfactory  in- 
terviews, and  then  the  manager  received  the  follow- 
ing note  : 

"Dear  Sir:  My  time  is  valuable,  and  unless  you 
call  on  me  at  my  office  before  two  o'clock  to-morrow 
afternoon,  I  sball  begin  suit  against  you.  My  office  is 
room  1945,  tenth  floor  of  the Euilding. 

"  N.  B. — Take  elevator." 

Manager  Blank  sent,  in  reply,  this  dispatch  : 

"John  Doe,  Tenth  Floor,  Building:  De- 
cline to  take  elevator.                                John  Blank." 


A  priest  who  was  notorious  for  his  frequent  ab- 
sences from  his  parish  one  day  called  upon  Arch- 
bishop Ryan  to  ask  for  a  vacation.  His  health  re- 
quired it,  he  said.  "  Do  the  physicians  say  that 
you  need  a  change  of  air?"  asked  the  prelate. 
"They  do,  your  grace."  "  Then  how  would  it  do 
for  you  to  try  the  air  of  your  parish  for  a  month  or 
two  ?  "  At  another  time,  the  archbishop  rebuked  a 
priest  for  wearing  a  disreputable-looking  silk  hat. 
"  But  I  would  not  give  up  that  hat  for  twenty  new 
ones,"  said  the  priest  ;  "it  belonged  to  my  father, 
who  fell  in  the  rising  of  '48."  "  Ah,"  was  the  arch- 
bishop's retort,  "  and  evidently  he  fell  on  the  hat." 


In  one  of  Ihe  townships  near  Chicago,  the  people 
once  elected  as  justice  of  the  peace  a  man  known 
for  his  strict  application  of  parliamentary  rules  to 
everything  possible.  Among  his  first  cases  was 
one  of  trifling  importance — an  assault.  Epler  and 
Delew,  two  Chicago  lawyers  who  knew  the  justice's 
peculiarity,  represented  the  defendant,  and  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Smith  the  prosecution.  Both  sides 
announced  they  were  ready  for  trial.  Just  as  the 
court  was  about  to  proceed,  Mr.  Epler  arose  and 
said  :  "  If  your  honor  please,  I  move  that  this  case 
be  dismissed."  "  I  second  the  motion,"  quickly 
put  in  Mr.  Delew.  "It  is  moved  and  seconded 
that  the  case  be  dismissed,"  was  put  by  the  court. 
"  But,  your  honor,"  quickly  interrupted  Mr.  Smith, 
with  great  surprise  at  such  procedure.  "  Mr. 
Smith,  this  court  has  presided  over  meetings  be- 
fore, and  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  parliamentary 
procedure — it  needs  no  assistance  from  you  in  this 

matter."     "  But,  your  honor "      "  I  shall  fine 

you  for  contempt,  Mr.  Smith,  if  you  continue  to 
disturb  this  court."  The  court  then  put  the  ques- 
tion again,  adding  :  "All  in  favor  of  the  motion 
will  rise."  Epler  and  Delew  and  the  prisoner 
arose.  "Those  opposed  will  rise."  Smith  and 
the  prosecutor  arose.  "  The  motion  is  carried  by 
a  vote  of  three  to  two,  and  the  case  is  dismissed," 
declared  the  justice. 


A  few  years  ago.  Bill  Nye  and  Herrmann,  the 
magician,  met  for  the  first  time  in  a  small  Ohio 
town.  They  stopped  at  the  same  hotel,  and  were 
given  seats  at  the  same  table  in  the  dining-room. 
They  bowed  politely  and  began  talking  about  the 
weather,  each  believing  that  the  other  did  not 
recognize  his  vis-d-vis.  Just  as  Nye  raised  his 
knife  and  fork  to  cut  a  dish  of  lettuce  salad,  Herr- 
mann uttered  a  cry  of  protest.  "  Excuse  me,  sir," 
remarked  the  wizard,  "but  I  thought  I  saw  some- 
thing queer  there  in  your  lettuce."  The  humorist 
carefully  looked  over  the  salad,  leaf  by  leaf,  but 
found  nothing,  and  again  raised  his  knife  to  cut  it. 
Again  he  was  stopped  by  a  sharp  cry  from  Herr- 
mann, who  added,  apologetically,  "I  beg  a  thou- 
sand pardons,  but  there  is  something  there.  Ex- 
cuse me" — and  he  pointed  to  a  large  lettuce-leaf, 


raised  it,  and  disclosed  underneath  a  magnificent 
diamond  cluster  ring.  Nye  slowly  picked  up  the 
ring,  and,  without  the  slightest  manifestation  of 
surprise,  drawled  out:  "This  sort  of  thing  has 
gone  just  far  enough.  I'm  continually  shedding 
diamonds  wherever  I  go.  Day  before  yesterday  I 
lost  a  solitaire  in  a  sugar-bowl  in  Pittsburg,  and  in 
Cleveland  this  morning  the  chambermaid,  in 
sweeping  my  room,  found  three  or  four  more. 
It  is  positively  giving  me  brain-fag  to  keep  track  of 
these  things,  and  I'm  going  to  give  it  up  as  a  bad 
job."  Beckoning  to  a  waitress,  he  slipped  Herr- 
mann's ring  into  her  hand  and  said,  "  Here's  a 
trifle  for  you.  Keep  it  to  remember  me  by  ;  it's 
yours."  It  took  the  owner  of  the  ring  about  half 
a  day  to  recover  it. 


TRIFLING    WITH    CULTURE. 


The  Astounding  Frivolity  of  a  Would-be  Porter. 


A  competitive  examination  of  applicants  for  the 
positions  of  porter  and  errand-boy  in  the  Boston 
Public  Library  was  held  recently.  One  of  the  can- 
didates for  porter  shocked  the  examiners  by  his 
display  of  frivolity  in  evading  questions  which  he 
could  not  answer.  He  did  not  get  the  position. 
The  paper  as  printed  is  as  follows  : 

Q. — Describe  briefly  the  difference,  as  recorded 
in  history,  between  a  Pilgrim  and  a  Puritan. 

A. — One  was  a  centre-board  and  the  other  a  fin- 
keel. 

Q. — Through  what  States  does  the  Mississippi 
River  pass  ? 

A,—  Its  usual  state,  mud  and  water  ;  does  not 
alter. 

Q. — Where  are  Louisville,  Detroit,  Caracas, 
Sierra  Leone,  Cyprus,  Stockholm,  Buda-Pesth, 
Berne,  the  Orinoco  River  ? 

A. — The  exact  locations  of  these  places,  as  in- 
dicated in  present  maps,  have  been  seriously  ques- 
tioned, and  I  can  not  undertake  to  settle  the  dis- 
pute without  further  inquiry.  The  Orinoco  River 
passes  in  a  not  altogether  straight  course  through 
the  Orinoco  Valley,  and  is  fed  by  various  feeders. 

Q. — Where  is  Chicago  ? 

A. — I  don't  know.     I  am  a  New  Yorker. 

Q. — Where  is  Cleveland  ? 

A.—  He  won't  tell. 

Q . — Describe  a  feasible  course  for  the  circumnav- 
igation of  the  globe,  mentioning  all  bodies  of  water 
which  would  be  passed  through. 

A. — In  a  balloon.  No  waters  would  be  passed 
through. 

Q. — What  was  the  cause  of  the  War  of  1812  and 
of  the  Mexican  War  ? 

A. — Love  for  fighting,  with  excuses. 

Q. — Describe  two  famous  naval  battles  of  any 
age. 

A. — The  ships  which  were  to  contend  with  each 
other  approached,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in 
which  one  side  got  the  worst  of  it.  The  fight  then 
stopped.  This  describes  all  naval  battles,  and  of 
any  age. 

Q. — Mention  in  chronological  order  the  political 
parties  in  the  United  States  which  have  in  turn 
controlled  affairs  from  1789  to  the  present. 

A. — Not  having  been  an  office-holder  during  any 
of  the  periods  referred  to,  these  facts  have  es- 
caped me. 

Q . — What  was  the  French  revolution  ?  Give 
dates,  and  tell  in  a  few  words  what  causes  pro- 
duced it. 

A, — The  French  Revolution  was  an  uprising 
among  the  French  people.  I  can  not  "  give  dates," 
because  this  revolution  only  occurred  once.  It  was 
called  by  the  desire  to  kill  those  whose  faults  were 
different. 

Q. — How  may  the  races  of  mankind  be  chiefly 
divided  ? 

A. — Losers  and  winners. 

Q. — What  does  the  Indo-Germanic  family  in- 
clude ? 

A. — Indians  and  Germans,  but  in  Kansas  the 
combination  is  said  to  be  not  a  success. 

Q. — Is  there  any  distinction  ethnically  between 
the  Chinese  and  Japanese  ;  if  so,  what  ? 

A. — Yes.    The  Japanese  can  fight. 

Q. — What  is  a  troubadour  ? 

A. — The  troubadour  is  now  extinct,  and  the 
question  should  inquire  as  to  what  a  troubadour 
was. 

Q.— What  is(r)avade  mecum,(2}a  concordance, 
(3)  a  digest? 


A. — If  you  swallow  No.  2  you  will  have  No.  1 
for  want  of  No.  3. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  by  the  phrase 
"blank  verse"  ? 

A. — General  weariness. 

Q. — Name  an  English  author  who  used  it. 

A. — It  never  had  any  use. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  by  an  "  oration  "  ? 

A. — A  speech  over  the  dead  body  of  Cassar. 

Q . — What  is  the  difference  between  a  university 
and  a  college  ? 

A. — It  is  merely  one  of  degree. 

Q. — What  is  secondary  education  ? 

A. — Taking  things  on  hearsay. 

Q. — What  do  you  understand  by  the  word 
"fetich  "? 

A. — A  yellow  dog,  for  luck. 

Q. — Tell  what  you  know  of  the  origin  of  penny- 
postage,  the  electric  telegraph,  the  submarine  cable, 
the  discovery  of  anaesthetics. 

A. — I  know  nothing,  and  I  claim  full  marks  for 
this,  as  entirely  complying  with  the  direction. 

Q. — Why  is  piracy  now  practically  exiinct  ? 

A, — Through  change  of  name.  Except  in  the 
book  business  it  is  now  called  "diplomacy," 
"trusteeship,"  etc. 

Q. — Give  a  plausible  explanation  of  the  origin  of 
the  Indians  of  America. 

A. — There  is  none. 

Q . — What,  in  a  few  words,  are  transcendentalism, 
epicurianism,  and  utilitarianism  ? 

A. — The  first  means  thinking  on  the  roof  while 
living  in  the  basement  ;  the  second  means  living 
high  on  seven  dollars  and  a  half  a  week  ;  the  third 
is  the  study  of  how  to  do  so. 

Q. — Name  in  chronological  order  the  various 
peoples  which  have  inhabited  England. 

A. — England  has  been  inhabited  by  English 
only.  Various  foreign  people  arrived,  but  imme- 
diately became  English. 

Q. — What  does  the  present  British  Empire  in- 
clude ? 

A. — Everything  it  could  grab,  except  the  United 
States,  Venezuela,  Ireland,  and  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding planets. 


The  Faults  and  Follies  of  the  Age 
Are  numerous,  but  of  the  latter  none  is  more 
ridiculous  than  the  promiscuous  and  random  use  of 
laxative  pills  and  other  drastic  cathartics.  These 
wrench,  convulse,  and  weaken  both  the  stomach 
and  the  digestive  organs.  If  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters  be  used  instead  of  these  no-remedies,  the 
result  is  accomplished  without  pain  and  with  great 
benefit  to  the  digestive  organs,  the  stomach,  and 
the  liver.  Use  this  remedy  when  constipation  is 
manifested,  and  thereby  prevent  it  from  becoming 
chronic. 


—  Opera  -  glasses— latest  Parisian,  flat- 
folding,  to  fit  any  purse.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co'.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


"She  married  him  because  she  sympathized 
with  bis  condition,  didn't  she  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  How 
is  she  getting  on  ?"  "I  understand  she  has  been 
deeply  touched  ever  since." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


MmMtm.  smoke 


AbsoluteXu  Pure-Delietous-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


/WADE,     BV 


Walter  Baker  k  Co.  L= 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  ScCo's.Breakfast Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belie  ch0c0lat1ere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With,  a  better  understanding1  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, hut  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  hut  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mane 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL   NUMBERS  ; 
HYDKATJXIC— Ail,  NUMBERS ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30 to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28J^-iiich  Dock ,  from  7  Oancei 
to  15  Ounces ,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.M..  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG. 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric. .  .(Via  Honolulu) Thurg.,  December  10 

Belgic Tuesday,  December  29 

Coptic. .(Via  Honolula).. Sat.,  January  16,1897 
Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu.) Tuesday,  February  2 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and  passage   apply   at   company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  November  10.  25. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Nov.  5,  10, 15, 20,  25, 
30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.  m.  Nov.  9,  13,  17,  21,25,29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Nov.  7,  11,  15,  19,  23,  27, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  slop- 
ing only  at  Port  Harford.  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redo  n  do  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Nov.  9,  13, 
17,  21,  25,  29,  at  n  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose*  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan.  La  Paz, 
and  Guavmas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change  steam- 
ers or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Krancisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC   S.S.    CO.        O    UAYSONU.tG 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII.        r\   HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  %^S.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 5,  at  10  a.  M.    Special  party  rates. 

9.  S.  Alameda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  December  10,  at  2  P.  M. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Acts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United'   States    and     Royal    Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New  York 

every  Wednesday  at  noon. 

FROM   NEW   YORK: 

Teutonic December  2  I  Germanic December  23 

Britannic December  9    Teutonic December  30 

Majestic December  16  [ 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able tenns.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.  Steerage  tickets 
at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  '^ilroad 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 
H.  MAITLAND  KER?I~ 
39  Broads. 
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The  Woman's  Exchange. 
There  is  an  unfortunate  impression  existing  in 
the  minds  of  many  people  that  the  Woman's  Ex- 
change is  a  wealthy  and  prosperous  corporation, 
but  the  reverse  is  the  fact.  The  exchange  runs  be- 
hind every  year  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  at  the  present  time  has  about 
thirteen  dollars  to  its  credit  in  the  bank.  It  is  en- 
gaged in  a  noble  charity,  that  of  helping  deserving 
and  earnest  women  who  could  not  otherwise  help 
themselves  and  maintain  those  dependent  upon 
their  efforts.  The  board  of  managers  work  un- 
tiringly in  an  apparently  thankless  task,  and  the 
contributions  of  funds  are  like  the  visits  of  angels. 
There  is  a  contributing  membership,  each  paying 
three  dollars  a  year,  but  the  income  from  that 
source  is  but  little,  while  the  expenditures  for  rent 
and  salaries  amount  to  thousands  of  dollars  an- 
nually. 

It  is  this  condition  of  affairs  that  causes  the  ex- 
change  to  appeal  annually  to  the  ever  generous 
public  for  financial  assistance.  Now  the  funds  in 
the  treasury  are  at  low  tide,  and  money  must  be 
obtained  to  carry  the  institution  on.  With  this  ob- 
ject in  view,  a  "  cushion  tea  "  will  be  held  on  Tues- 
day, December  ist,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  T.  M. 
Lilienthal,  on  the  north-east  corner  of  California 
and  Octavia  Streets,  tickets  for  which,  costing  only 
fifty  cents  each,  can  be  obtained  there  or  at  the 
Woman's  Exchange,  26  Post  Street.  Light  re- 
freshments will  be  served,  and  the  only  articles  to 
be  offered  for  sale  are  fancy  cushions  in  great 
variety  and  at  low  prices.  Rosner's  Hungarian 
Orchestra  will  play  in  the  afternoon  from  three  un- 
til five  o'clock,  and  in  the  evening  from  eight  until 
eleven  o'clock.  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  will  have  a 
special  programme  of  music  for  the  evening  by 
Miss  Jennie  Eastman,  soprano  ;  Miss  Gallagher, 
contralto  ;  Miss  Beckhusen,  violinist ;  and  Mr.  W. 
T.  Andrews,  baritone.  Mr.  James  Swinnerton 
will  give  his  artistic  specialties,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Rosborough,  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell,  and  others  will 
contribute  to  an  attractive  entertainment.  Mr. 
Harry  S.  Fonda  has  promised  a  poster  in  colors. 
It  is  hoped  that  the  financial  returns  will  be  gen- 
erous. 


A  Banquet  to  Mr.  Phelan. 
Our  new  mayor-elect,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  was 
banqueted  last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Bohemian 
Club,  and  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  its 
members  sat  around  the  festal  board  to  honor  him 
and  enjoy  the  repast.  There  were  beautiful  deco- 
rations on  the  table,  and  a  string  orchestra  gave 
its  melody  at  intervals.  There  were  many  speeches 
made  of  a  congratulatory  character,  notably  those 
of  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt,  General  Thomas  Clunie, 
Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison,  General  W.  H.  L. 
Barnes,  Dr.  George  Chismore,  Mr.  George  T. 
Bromley,  and  a  most  gracefully  expressed  response 
by  the  honored  guest  of  the  evening.  General 
Lucius  H.  Foote  recited  an  original  poem,  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham  and  Mr.  Frank  Coffin  sang 
in  their  best  style,  and  Mr.  John  Marquardt  played 
a  violin  solo  excellently.  It  was  midnight  when 
the  affair  terminated. 

The  King  Reception. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  gave  a  reception  last 
Thursday  at  her  home,  1001  Leavenworth  Street. 
Literary  and  musical  selections  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Miss  Eleanor  Connell,  Miss 
Fanny  Danforth,  and  Miss  Aloyse  McDonald. 
After  the  presentation  of  the  programme,  light  re- 
freshments were  served. 

The  ladies  who  assisted  Mrs.  King  in  receiving 
were  Mrs.  J.  Douglas  Fry,  Mrs.  William  B.  Carr, 
Mrs.  John  J.  Valentine,  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee, 
Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Miss  Maggie  McClure, 
and  Miss  Florence  Durden. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Bessie  Gorham  and  Mr. 
Schuyler  Cole  will  take  place  on  December  16th. 
Miss  Gorham  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.J. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.    Highest  of 
H   in  leavening   strength. — LaUsi    United  States 
'-crnment  Food  Report. 
JYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  Nkw  York. 


Gorham,  of  Santa  Monica.  Mr.  Cole  is  the  son  of 
ex-Senator  Cornelius  Cole,  of  Colegrave,  near  Los 
Angeles. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagment  of 
Miss  Annie  Olive  Hunter  to  Mr.  Sidney  Edward 
Mezes.  Mr.  Mezes  was  formerly  a  resident  of  this 
city,  but  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  at  Austin,  Tex.,  where  the 
wedding  will  be  solemnized  on  December  10th. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Rose  Eppinger  to  Dr.  James  Graham  Sharp. 
They  are  both  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. Miss  Eppinger  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Herman  Eppinger,  of  1707  Octavia  Street. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Viva  Dodge  Cummins  and 
Mr.  Augustus  Chasey  Doan  took  place  last  Tues- 
day in  New  York  city  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
mother,  Mrs.  Philip  Verrill  Mighels,  200  West 
Eighty-Ninth  Street.  Mrs.  Mighels  will  be  remem- 
bered here  as  Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins.  The 
young  couple  are  now  en  route  to  this  city  to 
visit  the  bride's  grand- parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H. 
Haskell,  north-east  corner  of  California  and  Web- 
ster Streets. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester  has  issued  cards  for 
a  tea  which  she  will  give  in  honor  of  her  cousin, 
Miss  Hobart,  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue 
and  Washington  Street,  next  Saturday  afternoon, 
from  four  o'clock  till  six. 

The  matinee  tea  given  by  Mrs.  Southard  Hoff- 
man last  Saturday  at  her  residence,  1626  Sacra- 
mento Street,  to  introduce  her  daughter,  Miss  Alice 
Colden  Hoffman,  was  largely  attended  and  proved 
a  delightful  affair.  The  young  ladies  who  assisted 
in  receiving  were  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Carol 
Crockett,  Miss  Frances  Moore,  and  Miss  Helen 
Hopkins.  Mrs.  Hoffman  will  give  her  second 
matinee  tea  to-day.  Those  who  will  assist  her  in 
receiving  are  the  Misses  Hoffman,  Miss  Cora  Smed- 
berg,  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan,  and  Miss  Bertha 
Smith,  Miss  Helen  Smith  and  Miss  Carrie  Taylor 
will  pour  tea.  The  hours  are  from  four  until  six 
o'clock. 

Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
to-day,  from  four  until  seven  o'clock,  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1001  Leavenworth  Street.  She  will  be 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton, 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  Mrs.  George  Carr,  Mrs. 
Horace  L.  Hill,  Mrs.  Julius  Kruttschnitt,  Mrs. 
George  E.  Morse,  Miss  Lida  Hill,  Miss  Goodall, 
Miss  Belle  Hutchinson,  Miss  Lucy  Jackson,  Miss 
Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  Miss  Frances 
Curry,  Miss  Nora  McNeil,  and  Miss  Emma 
Spreckels. 

Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  has  kindly  given  the  use 
of  her  residence,  north-east  corner  of  Webster  and 
Broadway,  for  next  Saturday  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, when  an  exhibition  of  "  Living  Miniatures" 
and  a  Christmas  fair  will  be  given  by  the  Golden 
Circle  of  the  King's  Daughters. 

Mrs.  Philip  Alston  Williams  gave  a  matinee  tea 
on  Friday  at  her  residence,  2448  Union  Street.  She 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Duke  Farnsworth 
Baxter,  Mrs.  Horace  Sperry,  Mrs.  Willard  Way- 
man,  Miss  Tucker,  Miss  Bessie  Younger,  Miss 
Davis,  and  Miss  Grube,  of  this  city,  Miss  Ethel 
Cohen,  of  Alameda,  and  Miss  Prather,  Miss  Ella 
Goodall,  Miss  Belle  Hutchinson,  Miss  Amy  Mc- 
Kee,  Miss  Belle  Mhoon,  and  Miss  McDonald,  of 
Oakland.  Mrs.  Williams  will  give  another  tea  next 
Friday  afternoon. 

Mrs.  James  Monroe  Goewey  will  give  a  matinee 
tea  on  Tuesday,  December  ist,  from  four  until  six 
o'clock,  at  her  residence,  300  Page  Street. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Sumner  will  give  a  musicale  at 
her  residence  on  next  Saturday  evening. 

Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy  and  Miss  Wagner  will 
give  a  tea,  from  four  until  seven  o'clock,  next 
Saturday  afternoon  at  their  residence,  2716  Scott 
Street. 

The  first  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
be  held  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Friday  evening, 
December  4th.  The  cotillion  will  be  led  by  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway  and  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  will  hold  its  third 
meeting  of  this  season  next  Friday  evening  at 
Lunt's  Hall. 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  hold 
its  first  meeting  of  this  season  at  Golden  Gate 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  November  30th. 

Mrs.  M.  R.  Niles,  of  New  York,  and  Miss  Hop- 
kins, of  Baltimore,  were  entertained  at  luncheon 
recently  by  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Princess 
Poniatowski,  and  at  a  dinner  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
Mayo  Newhall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  entertained  a 
number  of  friends  at  dinner  last  Thursday  even- 
ing at  their  residence,  2027  California  Street. 

The  Misses  Feldman  entertained  at  progressive 
euchre  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence, 
641  Shotwell  Street.  Ten  tables  were  occupied, 
and  the  prizes  were  won  by  Mrs,  Walter  Van 
Bergen,  Mrs.  William  F.  Mau,  and  Mrs.  William 
Bryan.    A  supper  ended  the  pleasant  affair. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  in  Los 
Angeles  as  a  compliment  to  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way,  of  this  city. 

Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Thursday  at  her  residence,  on  Franklin  Street,  and 
entertained  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
McKinstry,   Mrs.  E.   Martin,   Mrs.  B.  B.   Cutter, 


Mrs.  S.  W.  Rosenstdck,  Mrs.  Hager,  Mrs.  W.  P. 
Morgan,  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman. 

Miss  Mattie  Whittier  gave  a  lunch-party  last 
Wednesday  at  her  home,  1630  Jackson  Street,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll.  The  decorations 
were  of  pink,  and  the  favors  were  little  Dresden 
cases.  The  others  present  were  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Bothin,  Miss  Ella  Morgan,  Miss  Ella  Goodall, 
Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Miss  Rose  Hooper, 
Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Miss  Bessie  Zane,  Miss 
Gertrude  Carroll,  Miss  Dottie  de  Noon,  and  Miss 
Lottie  Wood. 

Mrs.  Austin  C.  Tubbs  gave  a  matinee  tea  last 
Thursday  at  her  residence,  2510  Jackson  Street,  in 
honor  of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster. 
The  ladies  who  assisted  them  in  receiving  were 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant,  Mrs.  John  D.  Tallant, 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Woods,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  and 
Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  gave  a  matinee  tea  recently  at 
her  residence,  1882  Washington  Street,  and  was 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  B.  Stone,  Mrs.  Wake- 
field Baker,  Miss  Florence  Stone,  Miss  Alice 
Sprague,  Miss  Bernice  Drown,  and  Miss  Elizabeth 
Cole. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  gave  another  matinee  tea  last 
Thursday,  and  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Stone,  Mrs.  Winsor  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  F.  T.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Miss  Mary  Burke,  Miss  May  Crowell, 
Miss  Fay  Rambo,  Miss  Florence  Stone,  and  several 
other  ladies. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Lent  and  Mrs.  Fanny  Lent  en- 
tertained many  of  their  friends  last  Thursday  at 
a  matinee  tea  at  their  home  on  Polk  Street.  They 
were  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent, 
Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  and  Miss  Laura  Bates. 

Mrs.  Charles  Monroe  gave  a  luncheon  last  Thurs- 
day at  her  home  in  Los  Angeles  in  honor  of  Miss 
Morrison,  of  San  Jose\ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  gave  a  din- 
ner-party last  Sunday  evening  at  their  residence  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Wildman's  uncle,  Senator  William 
M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada.  The  others  present  were 
Mr.  E.  B.  Pond,  Attorney-General  Fitzgerald,  Mr. 
S.  W.  Holladay,  Mr.  W.  F.  Aldrich,  Dr.  W.  M.  S. 
Beede,  Mr.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  Mr.  John  H. 
Jewett,  and  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  S.  Beede  gave  a  dinner- 
party last  Saturday  evening  at  their  home  compli- 
mentary to  Senator  W.  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada. 
The  other  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marion  de 
Vries,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman,  Miss 
McNeil,  Dr.  R.  Beveriey  Cole,  and  Mr.  W.  F. 
Aldrich. 

Mrs.  Jennie  A.  Whittell  gave  a  matinee  tea  last 
Saturday  at  her  residence,  1025  Pine  Street,  and 
hospitably  entertained  many  of  her  friends. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Grayson  gave  an  enjoyable 
matinee  tea  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence  in 
Oakland,  assisted  by  her  daughters,  Mrs.  Hinckley 
and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston. 

The  Ebell  Society  gave  a  reception  last  Saturday 
evening  in  honor  of  the  opening  of  its  new  club- 
house in  Oakland.  A  large  number  of  guests  of 
the  society  enjoyed  the  affair  greatly. 

Miss  Sawyer,  of  this  city,  who  is  visiting  friends 
in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  the  honored  guest  at  sev- 
eral luncheons  and  dinner-parties  during  her  stay. 

Miss  Morrison,  of  San  Jose\  who  is  visiting  Sen- 
ator and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  White  at  their  home  in 
Los  Angeles,  was  given  a  dinner-party  by  them  re- 
cently. Covers  were  laid  for  twenty.  Judge  and 
Mrs.  E,  M.  Ross  also  entertained  Miss  Morrison 
at  a  dinner-party  at  their  country  villa  near  Glen- 
dale. 


IE- 


Mrs.  Emma  Louise  Durbrow,  who  has  been 
prominently  identified  with  society  here  for  many 
years,  died  last  Thursday  at  her  residence  here 
from  heart  disease.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  late 
Joseph  Durbrow,  and  mother  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Dur- 
brow, Mr.  Harry  Durbrow,  Mr.  Eldridge  Dur- 
brow, Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee,  and  Mrs.  Alfred 
Holman. 


—  Kodak,  Poco,  Premo,  Bull's-Eye,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Steel-die  and  copper-plate  engraving 
of  highest  standard.  Wedding  and  reception  in-* 
vitations.    Cooper  &  Co.,  No.  746  Market  Street. 


GEO.    MORROW   &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

39  Clay  St.  and  28  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LI  GRANDE  L&UNDRY  CO.   Tiffir 

Principal  Office,  33  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth   St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

-  OP  THE  — 

Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 

Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  >  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WAKFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtla  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family  Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 
Bitters 


l.    HinscaMAW, 

10  POST  STREET.  Masonic  Temple. 


TO    RENT, 

Elegantly    furnished    sunny    single    rooms 
for  gentlemen. 

Xto.  315  MASON  SX. 


HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 

Is  indisputably  the  most  select  family  and 
tourist  hotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospit- 
able treatment  at  the  Pleasanton  which  1b 
rarely  met  with  in  a  hotel.  Elegantly  ap- 
pointed ;  sanitary  plumbing ;  cuisine  per- 
fect ;  rates  reduced ;  recently  thoroughly 
renovated. 
O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 


Precious   Stones,    Pearls 


ZBSKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS    AVENUE. 

Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.  Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years  proves  its  superiority.  Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1896. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


NOVEMRER    23,    1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
o  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  wbere- 
ibouts  of  absent  Cab'fornians  : 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Baldwin,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  will  pass 
||t.be  winter  here  as  the  gnest  of  her  son,  Mr.  Charles  A. 

.Baldwin. 
1}    Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Crocker  and  Miss  Alice  Ruther- 

brd  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Tuesday. 
K    Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott   will  receive  on   Fridays  at  her 
■residence,  1913  Franklin  Street. 
I    Mrs.  S.  V.  Maynard  and  the  Misses  Eva,   Lena,  and 

?allie  Maynard  will  receive  on  Wednesdays  at  their  resi- 
■dence,  2268  Franklin  Street. 

I    Miss   Katherine  McGrew  arrived  from   Honolulu  last 
UlThnrsday,  and  is  visiting  Miss  Lizzie  Carroll. 
I    Mrs.  Mount  ford  S.  Wilson  will  receive  on  Tuesdays  at 

her  home,  711  Pine  Street. 
I    Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  and  the  Misses  Lizzie  and 
■Gertrude  Carroll  will  receive  on  Thursdays  in  December 
lot  their  residence,  1520  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
I    Mrs.  William  Kohl  and  Miss  Mary  E.  Kohl,  of  San 
■Mateo,  have  returned  home  after  an  absence  of  several 
■months  in  Europe.    While  in  Philadelphia,  they  were 
■present  at  the  wedding  of  Mrs.  Kohl's  son,  Mr.  C.  Fred- 
lerick  Kohl,  and  Miss  Dnnlap,  which  took  place  on  No- 
Bvember  4th. 
I    Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  E.  Martin  will  receive 

next  Wednesday  at  their  home,  2112  Pacific  Avenue. 
I  Mrs.  M.  A.  Wilcox  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Longstreet  have 
Ileased  the  Capen  place,  818  West  Adams  Street,  in  Los 
Angeles,  and  will  remain  there  during  the  winter.  They 
will  receive  on  Wednesdays. 
I  Mrs.  C.  C.  Butler  and  Miss  Emma  Butler  are  in  New 
■York  city. 

I  Miss  Mary  Eyre  is  passing  a  couple  of  months  in  New 
■York  city. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Spreckels  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  several' months  at  the  Hotel  Rafael, 
land  will  reside  during  the  winter  at  the  house  of  Mr.  and 
[Mrs.  W.  S.  Tevis,  2548  Jackson  Street. 
I  Mrs.  William  Irwin  and  Miss  Emma  Irwin  have  re- 
turned from  the  East,  and  are  residing  at  2425  Green 
'  Street. 

I  Miss  Lou  Wall,  of  Oakland,  is  studying  art  in  Berlin. 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  T.  Ryland  and  the  Misses  Ada  and 
[Norma  Ryland,  of  San  Jos e\  are  passing  the  winter  in 
Colorado.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ryland,  of  Los  Gatos, 
are  occupying  the  Ryland  home  on  North  First  Street,  in 
I  San  Jose". 

Senator  William  M.  Stewart,  of  Nevada,  is  negotiating 
for  the  sale  of  Stewart  Castle,  his  residence  in  Washing- 
iton,  D  C,  and,  with  his  family,  will  go  to  his  Virginia 
estate  for  the  winter. 

1  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hopkins  has  returned  from  Los  Angeles, 
'  where  she  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  J.  H.  F.  Peck. 

Mr.  J.  Philip  Smith,  of  Santa  Cruz,  has  returned  to 
Europe  after  a  brief  visit  here.  He  and  his  family,  who 
are  now  in  Paris,  will  pass  the  winter  in  Berlin. 

Mrs.  T.  2.  Blakeman,  Miss  Leontine  Blakeman,  and 
Miss  Ethel  Keeney  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Sun- 
day. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington  and  Miss  Louise  Harrington 
came  down  from  Colusa  last  Sunday,  and  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  S.  Breyfogle  are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith  are  in  New  York  city. 

Prince  and  Princess  Poniatowski  have  been  passing 
several  days  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll  have  leased  Bella 
Vista  villa,  in  Sausalito,  where  they  will  reside  during 
the  winter.  They  will  receive  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Sundays  of  each  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson,  Jr.,  are  here  from  Los 
Angeles  on  a  visit  to  Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abbott  Kinney  have  left  Santa  Monica, 
and  are  at  their  villa  near  Sierra  Madre. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Levison  are  visiting  in  New  York 
city. 

The  Misses  Irene  and  Hattie  Tay  are  visiting  friends 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Fred  Yates  remains  for  the  present  at  Honolulu, 
but  is  expected  to  return  to  San  Francisco  about  Christ- 
mas time.  He  is  now  engaged  painting  the  portraits  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irwin  and  Mrs.  Rice,  and  has  recently 
finished  a  portrait  of  Judge  Hartwell.  He  intends  to  re- 
main in  San  Francisco  long  enough  to  execute  some  com- 
mission for  two  prominent  families  here,  and  will  then  re- 
turn to  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman  are  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  George  W.  Pease,  of  New  York,  is  here  on  a  visit 
to  his  brother,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Pease. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  R.  Wright,  of  Cincinatti,  O.,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Hamlin,  of  Massachusetts,  are  at 
the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Powers  has  removed  to  1409  Leaven- 
worth Street,  comer  of  Washington,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  John  H.  Wise. 

Mr.  Adam  Grant,  Mr.  H.  O.  Stearns,  and  Mr.  F.  G. 
High,  of  this  city,  were  visitors  recently  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  her  son  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 
where  they  will  reside  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Smith,  mother  of  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott, 
met  with  a  serious  accident  a  few  days  ago,  fracturing 
her  arm  and  shoulder.  She  is  being  cared  for  at  her 
home,  305  Buchanan  Street. 

Miss  Phelan,  who  has  been  in  Pasadena  for  some  time, 
expects  to  pass  the  winter  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  will  receive  next  Thursday  at  her 
residence,  1882  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman  and  Miss  Gwin  will  receive 
next  Friday  at  their  residence,  r45o  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Norton,  of  Los  Angeles,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Mclver 
and  Miss  Selfridge,  of  the  Mission  San  Jose",  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Hammond,  of  Upper  Lake,  Mr.  B.  Campbell 
and  Mr.  W.  H.  Hurlburt,  of  Portland,  Or.,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Gould,  of  Stockton,  and  General  A.  W.  Barrett,  of 
Sacramento,  are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  M,  Simpson  returned  from  the  East  last  Mon- 
day. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  has  returned  to  Los  Angeles  after 
an  absence  of  a  year  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  Bertody  Wilder  Stone  will  receive  on  Wednesdays 
in  November  and  January  at  her  home  on  the  north-east 
corner  of  Clay  and  Laurel  Streets. 

Mrs.  Asa  R.  Wells  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Los 
Angeles  and  Coronado  Beach. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  have  returned  from 
their  trip  to  Europe,  and  are  at  their  home  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  C.  Adolphe  Low,  a  former  prominent  resident  of 
this  city,  who  has  been  in  New  York  for  about  twelve 
years,  arrived  Here  Thursday  on  a  visit,  and  is  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are 
appended : 

Lieutenant-Commander  A.  B.  Speyers,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Bennington  and  ordered  to  the 
Monterey  as  executive  officer. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  A.  Elderkin,  Subsistence  De- 
partment, U.  S.  A.,  has  returned  to  Chicago  after  three 
months'  leave  of  absence,  which  he  passed  in  Canada 
and  New  York. 

Colonel  James  Stewart,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  is  residing 
at  1507  Walnut  Street,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Chaplain  and  Mrs.  Frank  Thompson,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at 
Los  Angeles. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  J.  E.  Page,  U.  S.  N.,  has 
been  detached  from  the  Boston  and  ordered  to  the  York- 
town. 

Passed  Assist  an  t-Surg  eon  G.  Rothganger,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Oregon  and  ordered  to  the 
Patterson. 

Passed  Assistant-Surgeon  R.  M.  Kennedy,  U.  S.  N., 
has  been  detached  from  the  Patterson,  ordered  home,  and 
granted  three  menths'  leave  of  absence. 

Assistant-Surgeon  R.  S.  Blakeman,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  the  Vermont,  and  will  sail  from  hereto- 
day  to  join  the  Boston  at  Chemulpo. 

Assist  ant- Surgeon  W.  M.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  N.,  was  de- 
tached from  the  Franklin  on  November  12th  and  ordered 
to  the  naval  hospital  at  Mare  Island. 

Assistant-Surgeon  A.  Farenholt,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Hospital  and  ordered 
to  the  Oregon. 

Major  Edward  B.  Moseley,  Surgeon.  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  relieved  from  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  and  granted 
four  months*  leave  of  absence. 

Captain  Joseph  M.  Califf,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  assigned 
to  Light  Battery  C,  Third  Artillery. 

Captain  Euclid  B.  Frick,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S.  A„ 
having  completed  the  duty  assigned  him  in  this  depart- 
ment, has  been  ordered  to  return  to  his  proper  station. 

Lieutenant  James  N.  Pickering,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  to  join  his  company. 

Lieutenant  V.  I.  Cottman,  U.  S.  N.(  will  be  detached 
from  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  December  15th,  and 
ordered  to  the  Monterey,  relieving  Lieutenant  J .  B.  Mil- 
ton, U.  S.  N.,  to  whom  three  months'  leave  of  absence 
has  been  granted. 

Lieutenant  George  Le  Roy  Irwin,  Third  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  having  completed  his  duty  at  Jackson  Barracks, 
La.,  has  been  ordered  to  join  his  battery  at  Angel  Island. 

Lieutenant  O.  M.  Lissak,  Ordnance  Department,  U. 
S.  A.,  was  in  New  York  city  last  week. 

Lieutenant  John  D.  C.  Hoskins,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  ordered  transferred  from  the  Presidio  to 
Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Wadhams,  U.  S.  N.,  are 
at  the  California  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  John  K.  Cree,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  transferred  from  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  to 
the  Presidio. 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Coffin,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  joined  his  regiment  at  Fort  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  C.  N.  Atwater,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Marion  and  ordered  to  the  Bennington. 

Lieutenant  C.  K.  Curtis,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Terror  and  ordered  to  the  Bennington  as  execu- 
tive officer. 

Second-Lieutenant  Sidney  A.  Cloman,  First  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  therankof  first  lieutenant. 

Paymaster  H.  T.  Skelding,  U.  S.  N.,  has  retired 
from  active  service. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


A  Thanksgiving- Day  Appeal. 

As  Thanksgiving  Day  approaches,  heralding, 
with  its  festivities,  the  merrier  season  of  Christ- 
mas holidays,  and  with  prosperity  and  plenty 
smiling  in  the  land,  the  Fruit  and  Flower  Mis- 
sion appeals  to  the  generous  people  of  this  city 
for  aid  in  its  works  of  charity.  It  is  the 
custom  of  this  benevolent  society  to  cheer  with  a 
bounteous  and  grateful  Thanksgiving  dinner  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  city's  poor,  hungry,  and 
homeless.  It  appeals  for  subscriptions  and  contri- 
butions to  assist  it  in  its  most  worthy  purpose. 

The  home  of  the  Mission  is  at  631  Sutter  Street, 
and  there  will  be  received  provisions  of  all  kinds, 
clothing,  medicines,  papers,  books,  flowers — any- 
thing and  everything  that  will  carry  comfort  and 
pleasure  to  the  needy  or  suffering.  If  you  have 
no  other  spare  commodity,  send  money.  The  man- 
agers, if  notified,  will  gladly  send  for  your  gifts. 
Country  contributions  will  be  carried  free  by  Wells, 
Fargo  &  Co.  Give  generously,  and  your  own  feast 
of  turkey  or  beef  will  be  the  pleasanter  in  that  you 
have  been  instrumental  in  alleviating  the  distress 
of  some  less  favored  fellow-creature.  The  Mission 
has  had  an  experience  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
in  seeking  out  the  needy  and  deserving,  and  its 
tact  and  discretion  may  be  safely  trusted.  The 
work  of  separating  and  apportioning  the  food  and 
clothing  and  of  delivering  the  gifts  is  carried  out 
with  care  and  dispatch.  Let  the  day  be  univer- 
sally a  happy  one. 


Government  vessels  have  destroyed  scores  of 
derelicts  in  the  last  ten  years,  besides  towing  other 
scores  into  port.  This  destruction  is  sometimes  ex- 
cellent practice  for  guns  and  torpedoes,  or  for  the 
working  of  electric  appliances  for  discharging  high 
explosives.  Only  a  short  time  ago  our  cruiser 
Montgomery,  while  on  partol  duty  off  the  Florida 
coast,  used  as  a  target  the  hull  of  the  wrecked 
bark  Carmoliia,  and  practiced  the  bursting  of 
shells  within  the  craft. 


Harper's  Bazar,  to  be  published  November  2rst, 
will  contain  a  number  of  illustrations  from  the 
Horse  Show,  with  a  descriptive  article  showing  the 
part  Fashion  plays,  and  telling  about  the  elegant 
toilets  displayed  at  this  annual  New  York  fete. 


—  Korn  the  Hatter,  sole  agent  for  Knox 
celebrated  hats,  726  Market,  near  Kearny. 


Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam  will  give  her  second  song 
recital  this  afternoon  at  Beethoven  Hall,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mrs,  Carmichael  -  Carr  as  accom- 
panist. The  programme  is  an  excellent  one  of 
wide  range,  embracing  selections  from  the  works 
of  Bach,  Chopin,  Kjerulf,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens, 
Kiicken,  and  other  notable  composers. 

The  patriotic  opera,  "  Heroes  of  '76."  by  J.  Eliot 
Trowbridge  and  H.  E.  Cobb,  will  be  produced  at 
the  California  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred 
Wilkie,  on  Friday  evening,  December  4th,  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  December  5th.  The  affair  is 
to  be  under  the  patronage  of  all  of  the  patriotic 
organizations  of  this  city. 


THERE  ARE  IMITATORS  BUTNO  EQUALS 

Louis   Roederer 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  ap- 
pearance at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday, 
December  14th,  of  Ellen  Beach  Yaw  and  her  con- 
cert company.  Miss  Yaw  has  a  compass  of  voice, 
extending  from  G  below  to  E  in  altissimo,  a  range 
of  nearly  four  octaves. 


The  pupils  of  Professor  F.  J.  Zifferer  will  give  a 
piano  recital  at  half-past  one  o'clock  this  afternoon 
at  Mme.  Ziska's  Institute,  1606  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  tour  of  Mapleson's  Imperial  Grand  Opera 
Company  will  begin  next  Monday. 


The  directors  of  the  Hospital  for  Children  and 
Training  School  for  Nurses  have  arranged  for  next 
Friday  evening,  November  27th,  an  entertainment 
which  should  add  a  goodly  sum  to  the  treasury  of 
that  deserving  charity.  It  is  a  lecture  on  "  The 
Bacon-Shakespeare  Question  "  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
B.  Easton,  and  as  it  is  to  take  place  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  1732  Washington 
Street,  it  will  be  an  occasion  of  social  as  well  as  in- . 
tellectual  interest.  The  price  of  the  tickets  of  ad- 
mission has  been  set  at  seventy-five  cents. 


Champagne 

Stands   Pre-Eminent 


Finest  in  the  World 


"Brut,"  "Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry. Dry. Rich. 

Advances  on 
Diamonds. 

At  Uncle  Harris' 
15  Grant  Ave. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 

ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPACT, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and    Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Cannany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


First  American  tourist — "  I  was  in  Venice  a  day 
and  a  half,  and  saw  everything  there."  Second 
American  tourist — "You  saw  the  ducal  palace?"  ' 
First  American  tourist — "  Yes  ;  there  was  nothing 
that  I  did  not  see."  Second  American  tourist — 
"  Then  you  saw  the  Lion  of  St.  Mark's,  of 
course?"  First  American  tourist — "Oh,  yes,  I 
saw  him  fed." 


A  Turkish  bath  for  horses  is  one  of  the  novelties 
in  Paris. 


MENNEW'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 


Approved  by  Highest 
Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adults. 
WBfcfeal  Delightful  after  shaving. 
Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  druggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  ^"  ^%  ^"  ^" 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)™  Iv  Ea  Eh 
GERHARD  MENNEN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


m 


FOR  THE  HANDKERCHIEF, 
T0ILETy-~v-- 


MURffiff  &LAKMAN'5 


a»« 

(sElegant  and Refined! 

1^0REDBYThe  FAIR  SEX 

h       THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


V\       \*s    fi"    ^_  building  up   the   tissues,  and 

2*  r*  Jp    /Ma         imparting  the  nourishment  that 


mparting  t 
gives    perfect    health,    without 
which  true  beauty  is  impossible. 

Ghirardelli's 
Cocoa 


is  of  surpassing  value.     It  is  a  true 

health  food.     Not  a  stimulant,  but  an 

invigorating,  nourishing,  flesh-forming 

rink,   fresh,   pure,    and    wholesome 

Home  made, 

At  Grocers.     32  cups  25c. 
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"A 

CALIFORNIA 
FAIRY " 


Is  the  title  of  an  elegant  little 
brochure,  relating  in  charming 
allegorical  language  the  splendors 
and  delights  of 

Sunset  Limited 

Exquisitely  Illustrated. 

The  popular  Sunset  Route  is 
also  the  subject  of  a  finely  illus- 
trated publication  entitled 

"  Through  Storyland  to 

Sunset  Seas " 


Especially  interesting  to  one  con- 
templating a  trip  over  that  great 
Southern  route. 

Both  books  are  published  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by 
T.  H.  Goodman,  General  Pass- 
enger Agent,  on  receipt  of  25 
cents  postage,  or  10  cents  for  the 
"  Fairy"  alone. 


Listen** — "  Isn't  it  wonderfnl  how  he  always  Iras  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  1 " 

Other  Listener — "  Ya-as.  Makes  'em  op,  yon  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,    -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutttng  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


BANK   FITTINGS 


THE   ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Office  and  School 


FURNITURE. 

,  Church  and  Opera  Chairs, 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

?oefc  and  Stockton  Street! t    San  Franclico*. 


Modern  slang  :  He— "  I  am  going  to  kiss  you." 
She— ■■  Well.  I  like  that !  "—Town  Topics. 

He  (cautiously)—"  If  I  should  propose,  would 
you  say  '  yes  '  ?  "  She  (still  more  cautiously)—"  If 
you  knew  I  would  say  '  yes,'  would  you  propose  ?  " 
—Truth. 

"  Uncle  Simon,  why  does  all  the  world  love  a 
lover?"  "  Because  they  know  he  will  be  spending 
money  as  long  as  he  can  raise  a  cent." — Chicago 
Record. 

First  amateur— "  ChoWy  would  like  to  have  the 
leading  part  in  our  representation  of  'Camille.'" 
Second  amateur—  "  Nonsense  t  Cholly  couldn't 
play  '  Camille.'  " — Puck. 

Dollie—  "The  first  time  I  came  out  in  tights  I 
wanted  to  hide  my  face  for  shame."  Chollie — 
"  Ain't  that  just  like  a  woman  ?  Wanted— to— hide 
— your — face  I  " — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

First  tramp—"  That  old  feller  what  wuz  givin' 
me  der  lecture  said  he  didn't  know  de  taste  o* 
liquor."  Second  tramp—"  Well,  dat's  some  excuse 
fer  him  talkin'  de  way  be  did." — Puck. 

"I  hear  you  bad  a  financial  discussion  with 
Deadwood  Pete.  Did  you  find  him  open  to  con- 
viction ?  "  "  No,  but  when  I  left  him  the  doctor 
had  to  take  fourteen  stitches  in  him." — Detroit 
Tribune. 

"John  1  "  called  his  wife,  "  are  you  putting  the 
baby  to  sleep  ?  "  The  pugilist  laughed  bitterly  in 
the  darkness.  "I've  got  him  against  the  ropes," 
he  answered,  for  there  was  hope  yet.  —  Detroit 
Tribune. 

Magistrate  —  ' '  Do  you  mean  to  say  such  a 
physical  wreck  as  he  is  gave  you  that  black  eye  ?  " 
Complaining  wife — "  Shure,  yer  honor,  he  wasn't 
a  physical  wreck  till  after  he  give  me  th'  black 
eye." — Puck. 

Father — "  It  was  strangely  quiet  in  the  parlor 
while  that  young  fellow  was  calling  last  evening, 
Edith."  Daughter — "  Yes  ;  he's  one  of  the  U.  of 
M.  tacklers  and  seems  to  think  of  nothing  else." — 
Detroit  Free  Press, 

Dr.  Blunt — "  We  must  wake  her,  because  I  want 
to  ask  her  if  she  has  obeyed  my  orders."  The 
patient's  husba?id — "  Er — ah — doctor,  it  might  be 
as  well  to — ah — put  that  question  in  a  somewhat 
different  form." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Dusenberry — "It's  dreadful  to  be  disap- 
pointed in  love."  Mr.  Dusenberry — "There  is 
something  a  great  deal  worse  than  that."  Mrs. 
Dusenberry — "  What,  for  instance  ?  "  Mr.  Dusen- 
berry— "  To  be  disappointed  in  marriage." — Texas 
Sifter. 

Mr.  Spriggins  (gently) — "  My  dear,  a  Boston  man 
was  shot  at  by  a  burglar,  and  his  life  was  saved  by 
a  button  which  the  bullet  struck."  Mrs  Spriggins 
— '■  Well,  what  of  it  ?  "  Mr.  Spriggins  (meekly) — 
"  Nothing  ;  only  the  buttons  must  have  been  on." 
— Boston  Traveller. 


Another  Smart  Woman. 

My  husband  is  poor  but  proud,  and  he  does  not 
want  me  to  work,  as  I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  get 
restless,  and  after  reading  in  your  paper  Mrs. 
Russell's  experience  selling  self-heating  fiat-irons, 
I  concluded  I  would  try  it.  I  wrote  to  J.  F.  Casey 
&  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  they  treated  me  so 
nicely  that  I  felt  very  much  encouraged.  As  soon 
as  I  got  my  sample  iron  I  started  out,  and  sold  S 
irons  the  first  day,  clearing  $12.  I  have  not  sold 
less  than  8  any  day  since,  and  one  day  sold  17.  I 
now  have  $226  clear  money,  and  my  husband  does 
not  know  I  have  been  working  at  all,  but  I  am 
afraid  he  will  be  mad  when  I  tell  him.  Have  I 
done  right,  or  should  I  quit  work  and  leave  him  to 
struggle  alone  ?  An  Anxious  Wife. 

You  are  doing  just  right,  your  husband  should 
be  proud  of  you,  go  ahead  and  show  the  world 
what  an  energetic  woman  can  do.  That  self-heat- 
ing iron  must  be  a  wonderful  seller,  as  we  hear  of 
so  many  that  are  succeeding  selling  it. 


—  Lorgnettes  in  great  variety.     Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Teething    babies    and    feverish    children    need 
St^edman's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 
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R I  PANS 

TABULES 


Mansfield,  Ohio,  May  27,  1895. — "  It 
was  about  four  years  ago  that  I  noticed 
such  a  distressed  feeling  in  my  stomach 
after  eating.    My  friends  told  me  it  was 
dyspepsia,  and  each  one  recommended  a 
different  remedy.     After  trying  almost 
everything  without  success,  I  noticed  a 
Ripans  Tabules  advertisement  in  a  local 
paper,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  give 
it  a  trial.    After  asking  various  druggists 
about  the  Tabules,  I  at  last  secured  the 
much-sought  cure.    The  relief  which 
they  gave  me  immediately  was  such 
that  convinced  me  that  I  bad  at  last 
t  found  a  cure.     I  can  not  praise  them 
too  highly,  and  recommend  them  to 
alt  humanity  who  are  suffering  with 
indigestion  and  dyspepsia.    I  am  not 
troubled  now  with  that  grouchy 
ill-natured  feeling,  and  my  friends  think 
I  am  more  sociable  than  I  have  been 
for  years.     All  thanks  are  due  to 
Ripans  Tabules.    (Signed), 

"Arthur  Swendal."  . 

Ripans  Tabules  are,  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 
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The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STKEKT,  S.  F. 

Deals  In  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  2329. 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE   AND   MANUFACTURER   OF 


Schillinger's 
Patent. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  All.  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.F, 
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Old  Bourbon 
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It  is  now  but  a  few  days  before  Congress  convenes  for  the 
_>       n  short   session.     We   notice  with  apprehen- 

W  ILL   CONGRESS 

Work  or  sion,  not    unmingled   with    disgust,  that  al- 

Talk?  ready  the   braying  of  the  jingo  is  heard  in 

the  land.  For  some  months  now  the  country  has  been 
free  from  the  gabble  about  Cuba,  Venezuela,  Armenia,  and 
Hawaii.  The  election,  with  its  vital  domestic  problems,  ab- 
sorbed public  interest.  Therefore  sensation-seeking  news- 
papers and  notoriety-seeking  congressmen  ceased  throwing 
flip-flaps  in  the  international  circus-ring. 

But  they  are  beginning  again.  With  the  approach  of  the 
short  session,  the  foreign  buncombe  again  threatens  us.  Again 
will  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  we  fear,  undertake 


to  settle  the  domestic  troubles  of  three  or  four  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  neglect  its  own. 

Let  us  glance  at  the  task  which  awaits  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  considering  domestic  problems  alone. 
The  election  has,  temporarily  at  least,  settled  the  silver 
question.  The  people,  by  an  overwhelming  popular  vote, 
have  decided  in  favor  of  maintaining  the  gold  standard. 
Yet  our  present  financial  system  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and 
patches.  There  are  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
"  greenbacks "  outstanding  ;  to  redeem  them  there  is  the 
gold  reserve  of  about  one  hundred  millions.  The  con- 
stant draining,  in  troublous  times,  of  the  gold  reserve  by 
the  redemption  of  "  greenbacks "  makes  an  ever-present 
danger  to  our  financial  system.  What  shall  we  do  ?  Shall 
we  retire  the  "  greenbacks  "  ?  If  so,  what  shall  take  their 
place  ?  Shall  it  be  paper  money  ?  If  so,  what  kind  ?  If 
paper  money,  shall  it  run  against  the  coined  silver  dollars, 
as  do  the  silver  certificates  ?  Or  against  the  silver  bullion, 
as  do  the  Treasury  notes  ?  Or  shall  the  new  paper 
money  run  against  "the  faith  and  credit  of  the  govern- 
ment "  ?  Or  shall  the  retired  "  greenbacks  "  be  replaced  by 
bonds,  with  currency  based  upon  them  as  the  national  bank- 
notes are  based  upon  the  old  bonds  of  the  government? 
Or  shall  the  "greenbacks"  be  retired  definitively,  with  no 
paper  substitute  ?  And  if  so,  will  the  people  of  the  United 
States  use  instead  the  four  hundred  millions  of  silver  dollars 
now  lying  idle  in  the  Treasury,  and  which  practically  have  lain 
there  ever  since  they  were  coined  ? 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  questions  now  awaiting  the  grave 
and  earnest  consideration  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  They  are  questions  which  concern  us  all  nearly ; 
they  are  questions  which  affect  the  trade  of  every  merchant, 
the  income  of  every  capitalist,  the  salary  of  every  clerk,  the 
wages  of  every  laborer.  They  are  questions  which  affect, 
and  indeed  control,  the  vast  volume  of  business  in  this 
mighty  country.  They  are  questions  which  strike  home  to 
all  of  us  in  a  very  tender  spot — the  pocket.  Theoretically, 
of  course,  we  should  all  despise  money,  but  it  is  question- 
able whether  any  of  us  do.  And  whether  we  do  or  not, 
the  pinch  of  the  rast  three  years  has  been  such  as  to  make 
even  the  most  high-minded  and  unmercenary  of  men  and 
women  conscious  of  the  fact  that  houses,  food,  and  clothes 
cost  money.  They  have  found  also  that  uncertainty  about 
the  money  standard — even  in  a  country  possessing  much 
money  and  great  riches  of  all  kinds — makes  the  earning  of 
money,  whether  from  rents,  from  salary,  or  from  wages, 
more  difficult.  Therefore  the  people  of  the  United  States 
look  back  with  much  satisfaction  upon  the  verdict  they  have 
just  rendered  in  regard  to  the  money  standard,  anj  look  for- 
ward with  much  hope  to  Congress  to  carry  out  that  verdict, 
and  to  make  their  will  the  law. 

What  is  Congress  going  to  do  ?  Is  that  body  going  to 
devote  itself  to  the  wrongs  of  the  insurgents  in  Cuba  ?  To 
the  boundary  troubles  of  the  dwellers  in  Venezuela  ?  To 
the  desire  for  annexation  of  the  people  in  Hawaii  ?  And 
to  the  cry  for  protection  of  the  persecuted  Armenians  in 
Turkey  ? 

If  so,  we  hope  that  the  constituents  of  every  congress- 
man who  thus  neglects  his  duties  will  send  him  a  sharp  re- 
minder. The  people  pay  their  representatives  two  million 
three  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year 
in  salaries  to  transact  the  business  of  this  country 
primarily  ;  when  that  is  done,  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
transact  the  business  of  other  nations.  Nearly  all  the  time 
of  the  last  Congress,  both  in  Senate  and  House,  was  taken 
up  in  listening  to  wild  and  sophomorical  speeches  about  the 
business  of  other  nations.  What  is  the  matter  with  attend- 
ing to  the  business  of  our  own  ? 

In  looking  over  the  calendar  of  the  last  session,  the 
amount  of  unfinished  business  is  disheartening.  In  fact, 
there  was  hardly  any  business  done  at  all  except  bragga- 
docio. Most  of  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  was  taken  up  with  denunciations  of  the  policy  of 
nations  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  with  attempts  at  inter- 
vention in  their  domestic  affairs,  and  with  threats  of  war. 

Does  this  commend  itself  to  the  American  people  ?     We 


can  hardly  believe  it.  We  are  eminently  a  practical  people, 
and  leaving  one's  own  affairs  at  sixes  and  sevens  while 
arranging  the  domestic  matters  of  a  neighbor  seems  most 
un-American.     Yet  that  is  the  record  of  the   last  Congress. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  Dingley  tariff  bill  through 
both  Houses  ;  this  measure  was  designed  to  tide  over  the 
financial  stringencies  of  the  government,  but  was  defeated 
by  a  group  of  free-silver  senators. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  restricting  foreign  immi- 
gration by  requiring  an  educational  test. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  general  bankruptcy  bill,  a 
most  important  measure,  which  should  be  a  law. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  permitting  owners  of 
mining  claims  on  government  forest  reservations  to  perfect 
title  to  them. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  giving  California  five  per 
cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  cash  sales  of  lands  in  this  State 
— a  just  measure,  which  should  be  a  law. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  prohibiting  the  issuance  of 
further  interest-bearing  bonds  without  the  permission  of  the 
national  legislature.  This  is  a  principle  forming  the  corner- 
stone of  all  constitutional  government.  The  long  struggle 
for  freedom  by  the  English  Commons  against  the  king  was 
finally  made  victorious  by  this  very  principle.  When 
Charles  the  First  lost  his  head,  in  1649,  it  was  practically 
because  he  refused  to  recognize  the  right  of  the  Commons 
to  control  the  public  purse.  Yet  an  American  Congress,  in 
an  enlightened  republic,  in  the  year  1896,  postpones  this 
vital  measure,  to  listen  to  senators  drool  and  representatives 
bellow  over  a  negroid  insurrection  in  a  tropical  jungle. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  regulating  canal  traffic. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  excluding  obscene  news- 
papers from  the  mails. 

Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  excluding  books  from  the 
mails  when  falsely  classified  as  "periodicals." 

Congress  failed  to  consider  the  bills  granting  statehood  to 
Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

Congress  failed  to  consider  the  Nicaragua  Canal  bill. 

Congress  failed  to  make  a  definitive  appropriation  for  coast 
and  harbor  defenses,  although  continually  defying  foreign 
nations. 

Congress  dodged  the  question  of  the  Pacific  Railroads 
paying  their  debts  to  the  government. 

These  are  but  a  tithe  of  the  measures  which  Congress 
failed  to  dispose  of — either  to  pass  them  or  to  defeat  them. 
Some  of  them  passed  one  House  and  not  the  other ; 
some  passed  both,  in  different  forms,  and  were  killed  in 
conference  ;  some  were  never  considered  at  all.  Yet  the 
mere  list  of  measures  of  national  importance,  undisposed  of 
by  Congress  at  its  last  session,  fills  a  column  and  a  half  of 
fine  type. 

With  this  array  of  unconsidered,  unfinished,  and  half- 
finished  public  business — public  business  of  vital  importance 
to  the  people  of  this  country — what  is  Congress  going  to  do  ? 
Is  that  body  going  to  devote  itself,  as  before,  to  the  domes- 
tic affairs  of  foreign  nations  ?  If  so,  we  hope  some  action 
may  be  taken  by  their  constituents  in  the  case  of  particu- 
larly windy  and  noisy  senators  and  representatives,  and  that 
such  persons  be  admonished  that  they  are  sent  to  the  na- 
tional capital  and  paid  by  the  American  people,  with  the 
American  people's  money,  for  the  purpose  primarily  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  American  people. 

The  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  sustain- 
ing the  constitutionality  of  the  Wright  irri- 

AMENDMHNT,  &  7  6 

not  Futile  gation  law,  continues  to  provoke  wide  dis- 

Opposition.  cussion  in  California.     So  far  as  this  discus- 

sion seeks  to  point  out  defects  in  the  statute  itself  and  to 
suggest  remedies,  it  is  valuable.  But  when  it  attacks  the 
principle  underlying  the  law,  it  is  not  only  idle,  but  abso- 
lutely pernicious.  The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
establishes  for  all  time  the  power  of  the  State  to  provide 
some  system  by  which  the  water  that  now  runs  to  waste 
may  be  utilized  by  the  owners  of  useless  lands  to  render 
their  property  productive.  As  has  been  said  ' 
the  Argonaut  is  heartily  in  sympathy  with  this  pi 
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with  the  policy  that  would  enforce  it.  The  right  of  the 
State  to  exercise  its  sovereign  power  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  can  not  be  disputed.  It  may  happen,  and  it  usually 
does  happen,  that  in  the  exercise  of  such  power,  the  burden 
may  bear  more  heavily  upon  some  than  upon  others.  That 
is  a  defect  that  is  inseparable  from  all  human  institutions. 
But  the  rule  that  must  govern  in  republics  is  a  consider- 
ation of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

The  doctrine  of  riparian  rights  was  developed  in  England 
and  thence  adopted  in  this  country.  Under  it,  the  owner  of 
any  land  through  which  a  stream  ran  was  entitled  to  have 
the  water  of  that  stream  flow  through  his  land  undiminished 
in  quantity  and  unpolluted  in  quality  by  any  superior  owner. 
The  water  might  be  taken  for  household  purposes,  but,  if 
deflected  from  the  channel,  it  must  be  returned  without 
diminution.  Under  the  conditions  that  exist  in  England, 
this  is  a  wise  policy.  Irrigation  for  agriculture  is  un- 
necessary there  and  practically  unknown.  The  doctrine  of 
riparian  rights  was,  therefore,  logical,  and  perfectly  adapted 
to  the  conditions  that  existed. 

In  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River,  which  were 
being  settled  when  the  doctrine  was  adopted  in  this  country, 
similar  conditions  existed,  and  it  was  natural  that  the  rule 
should  be  continued.  But  with  the  opening  up  of  the  Far 
West,  new  conditions  were  found.  Vast  tracts  of  arid  land 
were  discovered,  which,  without  water  for  irrigation,  were 
valueless,  but,  with  water,  could  be  made  immensely  pro- 
ductive. In  this  State  are  twenty  million  acres  of  arid 
land.  Through  this  land  rivers  pour,  draining  the  water- 
sheds from  the  Coast  Range  to  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  ex- 
tending from  the  Siskiyou  to  the  Tehachapi  Range.  Most 
of  the  streams  feeding  these  rivers  are  torrential  in  winter, 
while  in  summer  the  water  falls  so  low  as  to  be  useless  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  water-power  is  not  used  at 
all,  and  the  waters  are  thus  allowed  to  run  to  waste  into  the 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  At  the  same 
time,  the  dry  summers  parch  the  land,  and  render  it  value- 
less for  agriculture  without  irrigation.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, to  follow  precedent  blindly,  and  to  continue  a  policy 
which  leaves  these  lands  as  desert  wastes,  and  at  the  same 
time  allows  this  supply  of  water  to  run  uselessly  to  the  sea, 
would  lay  this  community  open  to  a  charge  of  imbecility. 
Possessing  such  valleys,  and  with  the  water  at  hand  to  render 
them  productive,  it  is  folly  not  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  the  owners  of  large  tracts  of 
land  are  ready  and  willing  to  subdivide  them  and  sell  to  small 
owners,  but  the  latter  are  not  willing  to  buy  when  they  are 
likely  to  be  taxed  for  irrigation  far  beyond  any  benefits  that 
may  flow  from  the  system.  That  boards  of  trustees  may 
be  dishonest ;  that  there  may  be  collusion  between  the 
trustees,  engineers,  and  contractors ;  that  the  cost  and 
measure  of  efficiency  of  the  works  can  not  be  accurately 
predicted — all  these  thiDgs  may  be  true  to  a  certain  extent, 
but  any  other  measure  of  human  activity  involving  coopera- 
tion is  open  to  the  same  objections.  The  safeguard  lies  in 
the  fact  that  each  step  in  the  proceedings  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  land-owners  themselves.  They  levy  the  tax  upon  them- 
selves, and  determine  its  amount ;  they  vote  upon  the  issue 
of  bonds ;  they  elect  the  trustees  from  among  their  own 
number  ;  every  interest  involved  here  makes  for  honesty 
rather  than  dishonesty. 

But,  none  the  less,  there  are  grave  defects  in  the  law  that 
should  be  remedied.  It  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  not 
so.  The  Wright  law  evolved  an  entirely  new  system,  with 
all  of  its  details  and  unusual  procedure.  That  it  should 
have  defects  is  to  be  expected.  The  machinery  is  com- 
plicated and  expensive,  there  is  inadequate  protection  to  the 
land-owner  against  fraud,  and  the  purchasers  of  bonds  are 
practically  without  remedy  should  the  debtors  refuse  pay- 
ment. But  these  and  other  minor  defects  can  be  cured,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  at  the  coming  session  of 
the  legislature.  The  friends  of  the  system  should  study  the 
problems  presented,  in  order  that  there  may  be  wise  and 
harmonious  action  when  the  legislature  meets,  and  that  the 
law  may  be  so  amended  as  to  make  it  as  nearly  perfect  as 
possible.  And,  in  the  meantime,  opposition  to  the  principle 
of  the  law  should  cease.  The  litigation  has  already  hurt  the 
credit  of  this  State  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  a  continu- 
ation of  the  opposition  can  only  result  in  harm.  Besides, 
the  highest  tribunal  in  the  land  has  passed  upon  its  constitu- 
tionality.    It  is  the  law. 

Already  there  is  much  speculation  as  to  whether  California 
will  California  win  be  alIotted  a  Cabinet  position.  This  is 
be  in  the  not   new.     We  have  it  every   four   years. 

Cabinet?  it   pr0Dably   does   no  harm,  and,  as   Bis- 

marck said  to  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenburg,  when  ask- 
ing the  chancellor's  advice  as  to  whether  he  should  accept 
the  Bulgarian  throne,  "  Certainly,  prince — it  will  be  an  in- 
teresting reminiscence."  So  it  will  be  an  interesting  remi- 
niscnce  for  California — to  look  back  on  our  attempt  to 
•^cure  a  Cabinet  position  in  1897. 

California  is  often  reproached  for  its  lack  of  unanimity. 


Other  people  tell  us  that  Californians  should  pull  together. 
We  are  told  that  the  State  is  injured  by  the  propensity  of 
Californians  to  differ.  But  if  there  is  any  one  thing  on 
which  Californians  are  unanimous,  it  is  in  opposing  any  other 
Californian  for  a  Cabinet  position.  Whenever  a  leading  Cali- 
fornian  has  been  "  mentioned "  for  a  Cabinet  post,  the 
entire  State  has  risen  as  one  man  and  denounced  him  as 
unfit  for  the  position.  In  denunciation,  if  not  in  other  mat- 
ters, California  is  certainly  unanimous. 

This  unanimity  is  not  confined  to  Cabinet  positions  alone. 
When  Harrison  was  elected,  eight  years  ago,  such  was  the 
bitterness  with  which  all  the  candidates  named  for  Federal 
offices  in  California  were  assailed  by  Californians  that  Harri- 
son gave  up  the  job  in  despair,  and,  as  a  result,  many  Dem- 
crats  remained  in  Federal  positions  in  California  throughout 
the  greater  portion  of  Harrison's  term.  When  Cleveland 
was  elected,  four  years  ago,  a  similar  state  of  affairs  was  de- 
veloped. After  numbers  of  names  had  been  mentioned  by 
Californians,  and  after  all  of  them  had  been  most  impartially 
abused  by  all  the  other  Californians,  Cleveland  told  his 
friends  that  he  had  more  trouble  in  attempting  to  fill 
the  few  Federal  posts  in  California  than  he  had  in  all  of  the 
rest  of  the  United  States  combined. 

In  1892,  when  the  Director-General  of  the  Columbian 
Exposition  at  Chicago  was  making  his  appointments,  he  de- 
cided to  give  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Horticultural  De- 
partment to  California.  California  was  entitled  to  it — she 
is  admittedly  the  leading  horticultural  State  of  the  Union. 
Various  names  of  Californians  were  at  once  suggested  for 
this  post.  The  first  one  suggested  brought  a  unanimous 
roar  of  disapproval  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego  ;  the  name 
of  the  second  man  brought  forth  charges  from  all  over  the 
State  that  he  once  was  a  professional  gambler  ;  the  name 
of  the  third  man  brought  forth  charges  from  all  over  the 
State  that  he  once  kept  a  house  of  ill-repute.  The  Director- 
General  of  the  World's  Fair  listened  to  these  charges  with 
amazement,  and  said  to  a  personal  friend  :  "  If  Californians 
say  these  things  of  Californians,  they  are  probably  true. 
If  they  are  true,  it  must  be  difficult  to  find  a  decent  Cali- 
fornian.    I  shall  give  the  post  to  Florida."     Which  he  did. 

These  facts  are  instructive.  It  is  very  evident  that  how- 
ever determined  an  incoming  administration  may  be  to  give 
a  Cabinet  position  or  any  other  high  Federal  position  to 
California,  it  will  not  be  done  unless  Californians  agree  to 
stop  throwing  mud  at  possible  candidates. 

.We  have  been  semi-officially  informed  that  California 
might  secure  a  post  in  the  Cabinet  if  the  State  could  agree 
on  a  man.  We  hope  that  this  hint  from  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration will  not  fall  on  stony  ground.  If  it  is  dis- 
regarded, California  will  get  no  Cabinet  post  at  all.  Oregon 
deserves  better  at  the  hands  of  the  incoming  administration 
than  California  does.  Oregon,  although  a  much  less  popu- 
lous State  than  California,  went  for  McKinley  by  a  much 
heavier  "majority.  California  barely  scraped  through,  and 
would  not  have  done  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  eleventh- 
hour  exertions  of  her  business  men.  Oregon  has  claims,  and 
when  she  has  claims,  she  always  unites  in  pressing  them. 
If  California  shows  her  usual  proclivity  for  hanging  the 
State's  dirty  linen  upon  the  outward  walls,  Oregon  will  get 
the  Cabinet  plum.  But  let  us  all  try  and  agree  upon  some 
one  man,  and  pull  together  for  once.  Some  of  California's 
pioneers  fought  under  the  Bear  Flag.  On  California's  State 
shield  there  is  the  grizzly  bear.  Had  California  not  been 
the  Golden  State,  she  would  have  been  the  Bear  State.  But 
nowadays  she  bids  fair  to  be  called  the  Bear-Garden  State. 

There  is  no  feature  of  the  recent  election  that  is  more  signifi- 
How  the  cant  t''an  '^e  at'i'ude  of  the  great  cities  of 

Large  Cities  the  country.  For  the  first  time  there  is 
Voted.  practical   unanimity  among   them,  and  all, 

with  the  exception  of  four,  are  found  in  the  Republican 
column.  Of  these  four,  one — Washington — had  no  vote  ; 
the  other  three  were  New  Orleans,  Denver,  and  Salt  Lake. 
This  is  the  more  impressive,  because  the  cities  have  always 
been  the  stronghold  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  it  is  upon 
them  that  it  has  based  its  hopes  of  success.  New  York  city 
has  always  been  the  pride  of  the  Democracy  ;  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  it  gives  a  Republican  majority.  Brooklyn 
has  always  been  counted  upon  as  safe  for  from  5,000  to 
10,000  majority  for  the  Democrats  ;  this  year  it  gave  32,000 
for  the  Republicans.  Baltimore,  which  formerly  gave  10,000 
Democratic  majority,  went  Republican,  carrying  with  it  the 
Democratic  State  of  Maryland.  Louisville  went  Republican, 
carrying  with  it  Kentucky,  which  had  been  reliably  Demo- 
cratic since  i860.  Chicago  gave  more  than  50,000  majority 
for  McKinley,  and  Buffalo,  generally  Democratic,  gave  12,000. 
It  is  thus  seen  that  it  is  in  its  strongholds  that  the  De- 
mocracy has  been  beaten,  and  there  has  been  no  corre- 
sponding gain  in  the  rural  districts.  It  is  not  a  shifting  of 
localities,  but  an  actual  disruption  and  disintegration  of  the 
party.  In  the  cities  the  Democracy  have  trusted  to  the 
ignorant  and  foreign  vote  to  overcome  the  intelligent  ele- 


ment ;  but  this  time  they  have  lost  their  hold  even  upon  this 
vote,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  regain  it.  How  com- 
pletely the  cities  have  been  alienated  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  following  table  of  Republican  majorities  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  country  : 

Philadelphia 115,000  Buffalo. 12,000 

Chicago 60000  Milwaukee 9,000 

Brooklyn 32,000  Providence 7,000 

Boston 21,000  Detroit 7.000 

New  York 20,000  Minneapolis 6,000 

Baltimore 20,000  St,  Paul 4,000 

Cincinnati 19.000  Cleveland 3,500 

St.  Louis 17,000  San  Francisco 318 

Indianapolis 14,000 

It  is  somewhat  humiliating  to  find  San  Francisco  at  the 
foot  of  the  list  of  leading  cities,  and  on  the  right  side  with 
so  small  a  majority  as  almost  to  justify  its  being  classed  on 
the  other  side.  But  San  Francisco  and  California  have 
always  bad  an  astonishing  capacity  for  being  wrong  ;  or,  if 
they  do  go  right,  it  is  in  a  shame-faced  manner  that  is 
almost  apologetic.  There  are  three  cities  in  the  country,  be- 
sides Washington,  having  a  population  of  more  than  fifty 
thousand,  that  cast  a  majority  of  their  votes  for  Bryan. 
These  were  Denver,  New  Orleans,  and  Salt  Lake.  Denver 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  silver  country,  and  self  -  interest 
prompted  the  vote.  New  Orleans  is  the  worst-governed  and 
least  civilized  city  in  the  country.  Salt  Lake  is  yet  in  its 
swaddling  clothes  as  a  city,  and  the  Mormon  Church  offici- 
ated at  its  birth.  San  Francisco  was  saved  from  changing 
the  trio  to  a  quartet  by  the  narrow  margin  of  160  voters  in 
a  total  of  70,000. 

We  notice  in  the  San  Francisco  Examiner  a  plaintive  arti- 
Cruelty  c'e  P°'nt'ng  out  tne  dreadful  fate  of  James 

to  B.  Gentry,  the  gentleman  who  murdered  an 

Murderers.  actress  named  Madge  York  some  months 

ago.  As  the  Examiner  heads  it,  "  Gentry  Is  Dying — He 
Is  Succumbing  To  The  Cruel  Law  Of  Isolation."  This 
would  drive  a  European  prison  warden  into  shrieks  of 
laughter.  There  is  no  prison  in  England  or  in  Continental 
Europe  where  murderers  are  not  "  condemned  to  isolation." 
The  free-and-easy  methods  which  prevail  in  this  country,  by 
which  almost  any  one  can  walk  in  and  visit  a  murderer— in- 
cluding  reporters,  "  artists "  of  daily  papers,  and  fool 
women  with  flowers — do  not  exist  abroad.  There,  to  be 
in  prison  is  to  be  imprisoned. 

The  perturbed  Examiner  says  :  "  The  condemned  actor, 
now  lying  in  Moyamensing  Prison,  Philadelphia,  has  already 
suffered  a  thousand  deaths  under  the  workings  of  a  law 
more  barbarous  in  its  refined  cruelty  than  was  ever  con- 
ceived by  a  Council  of  Ten."  This  "barbarous"  law  was 
passed  in  1846,  but  has  lain  dormant  in  Pennsylvania  for 
fifty  years.  It  was  resurrected  in  consequence  of  the  inde- 
cent trafficking  of  the  New  York  Journal  with  H.  H. 
Holmes,  when  he  lay  under  sentence  of  death  in  the 
same  prison.  That  paper  paid  him  several  thousand 
dollars  for  an  alleged  "confession,"  although  the  round 
sum  which  it  paid  for  the  "  sole  privilege "  of  pub- 
lication made  newspaper  men  smile  when  it  turned  out 
that  Holmes  had  secretly  sold  another  copy  to  an  entire 
syndicate  of  newspapers,  thereby  preventing  the  Journal 
from  having  its  "  scoop."  But  the  procedure  so  disgusted 
the  judges  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  that  they  resurrected  this 
"  barbarous "  law  which  shocks  the  New  York  Journal. 
It  provides  that  "the  condemned  murderer  shall  be  kept  in 
close  confinement  until  the  hour  of  his  execution,  and  shall 
only  be  visited  by  the  prison  officials,  by  the  judges  of  the 
county  where  he  was  convicted,  by  the  district  attorney,  and 
by  members  of  the  legislature,  and  he  shall  be  allowed  to 
write  but  one  letter  each  month." 

We  fail  to  see  why  this  law  is  "barbarous."  If  con- 
demned murderers  were  kept  in  stricter  confinement,  and  if 
fool,  women  with  flowers,  fool  reporters,  fool  artists,  and 
fake  newspapers  were  kept  away  from  them,  we  think  it 
would  be  very  much  better  both  for  the  community  and  the 
murderer. 

The  legal  fraternity  is  threatening  a  raid  upon  the  tax-payers. 
No  More  "  's  ProPose(l  t0  increase  the  number  of 

Superior  judges  upon  the  superior  bench  in  this  city 

Co"R'rs'  and  county,  and  thereby  to  create  positions 

for  three  or  six  more  judges,  three  or  six  more  clerks,  three 
or  six  more  bailiffs,  and  three  or  six  more  official  stenog- 
raphers. It  is  difficult  to  find  any  excuse  for  this  proposed 
change.  Before  the  adoption  of  the  new  constitution,  five 
district  courts  and  one  probate  court  performed  practically 
all  of  the  work  that  is  now  done  by  the  twelve  departments 
of  the  superior  court.  The  population  has  increased  less 
than  one-third  since  that  time,  and  the  business  of  the  courts 
has  not  increased  in  proportion.  In  1878  the  number  of 
civil  actions  commenced  was  4,698  ;  in  1895  it  was  5,076. 
That  the  superior  court  is  falling  behind  in  its  work  is  un- 
doubtedly true.  The  number  of  cases  on  file  in  1878  was 
76,023  ;  the  number  in  1895  was  105,873  j  but  this  repre- 
sents much  more  than  the  falling  behind  in  the  work,  because 
it  includes  an  increasing  number  of  cases  that  have  been 
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abandoned  from  year  to  year,  but  never  dismissed  by  the 
attorneys. 

The  reason  why  cases  are  accumulating  on  the  calendars 
of  the  courts  is  partly  because  the  courts  have  only  four 
working  days  in  the  week,  and  thus  lose  one-  hird  of  their 
possible  efficiency.  Fridays  are  given  up  to  the  law  and 
motion  calendars,  which  are  disposed  of  during  the  fore- 
noon, and  Saturdays  are  devoted  to  work  in  chambers.  It 
is  true  that  some  trials  are  continued  on  Friday  afternoons 
and  Saturdays,  but  this  is  the  exception.  Furthermore,  the 
courts  are  in  session  on  the  four  working  days  for  only 
about  five  hours.  The  rest  of  the  time  is  supposed  to  be 
devoted  by  the  judges  to  the  study  of  submitted  cases  ;  but 
all  difficult  questions  are  submitted  on  briefs,  on  which  the 
attorneys  do  the  work,  and  the  judges  only  have  to  pass 
upon  them.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  judges  on  the 
bench  do  little  work  when  compared  with  that  done  by  a 
practicing  attorney  or  an  ordinary  business  man. 

Three  times  during  the  last  fifteen  years  the  number  of 
police  courts  has  been  increased.  But  there  is  no  increase 
in  efficiency  to  justify  it.  These  courts,  not  being  courts  of 
record,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  work  they  do,  but 
the  amount  of  fines  collected  will  reflect  it  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  In  1878,  one  police  court  imposed  and  collected 
$31,956  in  fines.  In  1880  the  fines  amounted  to  $31,093. 
In  1884  there  were  two  police  courts,  and  the  fines  were 
$45,594.  In  1895,  with  four  police  courts,  the  fines  were 
$24,067  ;  in  1896,  $31,542.  This  hardly  indicates  an  in- 
creased efficiency  sufficient  to  justify  quadrupling  the  ex- 
penses. 

In  addition  to  the  brief  working  hours  of  the  courts,  the 
inefficiency  is  increased  by  the  action  of  the  lawyers  them- 
selves. There  is  probably  not  an  attorney  who  has  prac- 
ticed here  for  any  length  of  time  who  has  not  taken  cases 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  delaying  settlement,  and  has 
done  so  under  express  orders  from  his  client.  It  is  the 
common  practice  to  use  the  machinery  of  the  courts,  as  by 
the  use  of  demurrers,  to  gain  time.  All  of  these  measures 
use  up  the  time  of  the  courts,  and  prevent  the  work  of  the 
courts  being  properly  attended  to.  Let  heavy  fees  be 
charged  the  losing  party  in  such  proceedings,  and  there  will 
be  no  necessity  for  burdening  the  tax-payers  with  the  ex- 
penses of  twenty-four  new  officials. 


" 


During  the  war  between  China  and  Japan,  considerable 
Trans-Siberian  speculation  was  indulged  in  as  to  the  direct 
Routs  to  or  indirect  interest  of  Russia  in  the  outcome. 

San  Francisco.       j,   Das    loDg   been   ^n0VID   that   the   Russjan 

Government  cast  longing  eyes  upon  the  Corean  peninsula. 
The  port  of  Vladivostock,  the  most  southerly  in  the  Russian 
territory  that  borders  upon  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  closed  by 
ice  during  the  winter  months,  and  this  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  the  traffic  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  unless 
some  more  southerly  outlet  could  be  secured.  Recent  ad- 
vices from  Japan  bring  the  information  that  a  convention  has 
been  entered  into  between  China  and  Russia  by  which  the 
latter  secures  an  entrance  to  the  Yellow  Sea  by  way  of 
the  Gulf  of  Pechili.  The  Chinese  Government  grants  to 
Russia  the  right  to  carry  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  over 
Chinese  territory,  eastward  from  Vladivostock  and  westward 
from  some  point  in  Siberia  to  Kirin,  a  city  in  Manchuria. 
From  this  point,  China  has  railways  surveyed  and  under 
construction  to  Tientsin  and  to  Port  Arthur.  Should  China 
not  construct  the  roads  to  Port  Arthur  and  Shanhaikwan  in 
time,  Russia  is  commissioned  to  finish  them.  China  re- 
serves the  right  to  redeem  the  Chinese  lines  after  a  period 
of  ten  years,  and  the  Russian  lines  on  Chinese  territory 
after  thirty  years.  The  port  of  Kiauchou  is  leased  to 
Russia,  and  the  privilege  of  stationing  Russian  troops  along 
the  lines  to  secure  their  safety  is  granted.  Jn  addition  to 
this,  the  convention  concedes  to  Russia  the  privilege  of 
working  Manchurian  mines,  and  Russian  officers  are  to  be 
engaged  to  drill  the  Manchurian  levies. 

The  value  of  this  concession  can  not  be  over-estimated. 
As  has  been  said,  it  enaBles  the  Trans-Siberian  Railway  to 
be  operated  throughout  the  year  without  reference  to  the 
closing  of  the  port  of  Vladivostock,  and  it  gives  the  trans- 
Pacific  steamers  that  are  to  connect  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way with  San  Francisco  a  shorter  and  less  dangerous  route. 
It  insures  the  opening  up  of  Northern  China  to  the  trade  of 
the  world,  and  the  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of 
that  section.  More  than  this,  it  gives  rail  connection  with 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  Grand  Canal  at  Tientsin, 
and  almost  to  the  gates  of  Peking,  and,  by  water,  to 
Shanghai,  the  most  important  port  of  China.  There 
is  now  no  direct  connection  between  Shanghai  and  this 
port ;  all  traffic  is  transferred  to  and  from  a  Japanese 
line.  The  Northern  Pacific  steamers  from  Tacoma  stop 
there  only  occasionally  during  the  summer  months,  and 
most  of  the  commerce  of  Shanghai  goes  to  Europe.  The 
steamers  plying  between  this  port  and  Kiauchou  will  pass 
Shanghai,  and  will  undoubtedly  stop  there,  thus  deflecting 

inch  of  the  commerce  to  this  city.     The  convention  is  a 


diplomatic  triumph  for  Russia,  and  means  the  securing  of 
millions  of  dollars  to  that  country.  But  the  interest  of  San 
Francisco  is  second  only  to  that  of  Russia.  It  increases 
the  business  which  this  port  will  receive  from  the  trans- 
Pacific  line  of  steamers,  and  it  gives  assurance  that  a  part, 
at  least,  of  the  trade  created  by  the  awakening  in  China  will 
be  handled  in  this  city. 

What  was  the  influence  of  the  gold  Democrats  in  California 
Gold  Democrats  in  tne  late  election  ?  To  how  great  an  ex- 
in  tent    did   they  refrain    from  voting,   and  to 

California.  now   great   an   exlem   di(j  they  v0(e  for  Mc_ 

Kinley  ?  As  to  the  first  question,  the  figures  are  available 
only  for  this  city.  As  regards  the  whole  State  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  total  registration,  or  the  number 
of  voters  who  did  not  register  at  all.  The  total  vote,  how- 
ever, was  considerably  larger  than  in  the  elections  of  1892 
and  1894,  and  it  is  therefore  probable  that  the  greater  num- 
ber of  Democrats  who  could  not  indorse  the  candidacy  of 
Bryan  and  the  Chicago  platform,  made  their  votes  count  by 
voting  for  McKinley  direct. 

In  this  city  the  total  registration  was  72,359,  and  the  vote 
cast  for  Presidential  electors  63,016.  Therefore  9,343 
voters  did  not  exercise  the  franchise.  This,  however,  is 
not  an  unusual  number.  In  1888,  2,888  did  not  vote  ;  in 
1S92  there  were  9,351  non-voters;  in  1894  there  were 
9,958.  In  18S8,  95.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  registration  was 
voted  ;  in  1892  it  was  86.2  ;  in  1S94  it  was  S5.3  ;  and  this 
year  it  was  87.  It  is  therefore  probable  that  very  few  re- 
frained from  voting.  On  the  other  hand,  65,000  votes  were 
cast,  and  only  63,016  registered  a  choice  for  Presidential 
electors.  This  would  indicate  that  1,984  refrained,  either 
through  ignorance  or  because  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
the  candidates. 

The  number  of  Democrats  who  voted  for  McKinley  is 
more  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  the  total  vote,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  many  Repub- 
licans voted  with  the  Democrats  and  how  many  Democrats 
with  the  Republicans.  In  the  earlier  elections,  before  the 
Populists  appeared  as  a  disturbing  element,  the  two  parties 
were  very  equally  divided.  The  Republicans  polled  from 
43.1  to  52  per  cent,  of  the  vote  and  the  Democrats  from 
43.5  to  46.84  per  cent.  In  1892  the  Populists  appeared, 
and  polled  9.38  per  cent.,  reducing  the  percentages  of  both 
parties  about  equally.  In  1894,  taking  the  vote  on  Secre- 
tary of  State  as  the  measure  of  party  strength,  the  Populists 
polled  17.47  per  cent.,  reducing  the  Democratic  percentage 
to  30.38.  Allowing  for  the  increase  in  the  vote,  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Populist  fusion  should  have  polled  150,036  votes 
to  maintain  the  same  proportion.  Their  vote  was  143,343, 
showing  a  shortage  of  6,693  votes.  This  is  probably  in  ex- 
cess of  the  gold  Democratic  vote,  however.  The  rise  in 
wheat  undoubtedly  influenced  many  voters  in  the  agricultural 
counties,  and  the  desire  for  protection  influenced  many  in 
the  horticultural  counties.  It  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
gold  Democratic  vote  was  sufficient  to  account  for  the  major- 
ity given  to  McKinley,  and  certainly  that  majority  would 
have  been  impossible  had  not  the  Republicans  of  Alameda 
County  made  so  strong  a  showing. 

Elsewhere  we  have  commented  on  the  sudden  newspaper 
Editorial  Voicbs  revival  of  the  Cuban  hysteria.  A  point 
Still  not  touched  upon  in  that  article  is  the  ex- 

for  War.  treme  belligerency  of  the  newspaper  editors 

of  the  country  as  compared  with  the  mild  domesticity  of 
these  same  editors  in  their  private  lives.  Most  of  the  editors 
of  the  great  dailies  in  the  United  States  are  gentlemen 
advanced  in  years,  good  citizens,  excellent  husbands  and 
fathers,  and  most  of  them,  like  the  bellicose  Brother  Dana, 
wear  spectacles.  That  these  mild-mannered  persons  should 
leave  their  homes  in  the  morning,  with  their  anxious 
wives  adjuring  them  not  to  get  their  feet  wet,  and  then,  seat- 
ing themselves  at  their  editorial  desks,  should  diurnally 
breathe  fire  and  blood  and  tri-weekly  declare  war,  strikes  us 
as  most  extraordinary.  The  two  most  truculent  editors  in 
New  York  are  Editor  Dana,  of  the  Sun,  and  Editor  Hearst, 
of  the  Journal.  Both  of  them  are  mild-mannered  persons, 
although  differing  much  in  other  regards.  Why  both  of 
these  peaceful  persons  should  so  continually  sound  the 
alarm  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  de- 
clare war  upon  Spain,  passes  our  understanding. 

Seriously,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  jingo  newspapers 
on  this  Cuban  question  is  not  only  extraordinary,  but  it  is 
absurd.  They  prophesy  from  day  to  day  the  defeat  of 
Weyler  and  the  fall  of  Havana.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
Spanish  power  in  Cuba  is  on  its  last  legs,  why  should 
we  interfere?  If  it  be  true  that  Spain's  financial  re- 
sources are  exhausted,  if  she  can  conscript  no  more 
men,  if  she  can  borrow  no  more  money,  and  if  even 
the  elements  and  the  climate  are  conspiring  to  kill 
her  troops,  why  should  the  United  States  join  with  the 
elements  f  According  to  the  columns  of  these  very  papers 
themselves,  the  revolution  is  on  the  point  of  succeeding. 


This  would  seem  to  be  true.  Weyler's  return  to  Havana 
would  seem  to  forebode  disaster.  Spain  has  her  hands  full 
with  the  Cuban  rebellion,  the  revolt  in  the  Phillipines,  and  is 
threatened  with  Republican  and  Carlist  outbreaks  at  home. 
It  is  evident  that  she  can  not  much  longer  continue  the 
struggle  in  Cuba.  If  that  be  so,  why,  we  ask  again,  should 
the  United  States  interfere  ? 

The  movement  started  by  the  Call,  of  this  city,  in  favor  of 
A  "Secretary  a  "  Department  of  Mining,"  and  a  new  Cab- 
of  inet  official  whose  title  should  be  "  Secretary 

Mining."  of  Mines,"  we  consider  highly  absurd.     The 

government  of  this  country  is  for  the  whole  country,  and  not 
for  a  few  of  the  States.  The  year  the  last  census  was  taken 
— 1890 — the  director  of  the  mint  gave  the  output  of  the 
gold  and  silver  mines  at  $97,735,730.  Eighty-eight  mill- 
ions of  this  came  from  California,  Colorado,  Montana, 
Utah,  and  Nevada — five  States.  The  census  gives  the 
value  of  manufactured  products  for  1890  at  nine  bill- 
ions of  dollars  !  There  is  no  "  Department  of  Manufact- 
ures," yet  from  the  foregoing  figures  it  would  seem  to 
be  much  more  needed  than  one  of  mines.  Further,  if 
all  the  States  containing  mines  other  than  those  of  gold 
or  silver  were  added  to  the  list  of  five  States  given  above,  it 
would  not  make  one-third  of  the  roll  of  commonwealths  in 
our  Federal  Union.  The  government  of  this  country  is  for 
the  people,  and  all  the  people,  and  not  for  the  mine-owners 
alone.  We  may  further  remark  that  we  think  this  is  an  excel- 
lent time  for  the  mine-owners  to  stop  "  demanding  "  things. 


British 
Experts  in 
Venezuela. 


A  rumor  comes  from  Continental  Europe  that  the  deter- 
mination of  Great  Britain  to  submit  the 
Venezuelan  matter  to  arbitration  is  a  result 
of  her  having  discovered  that  the  so-called 
gold-fields  fn  Venezuela  were  not  worth  quarreling  about. 
The  territory  in  dispute  was  supposed  to  contain  large  de- 
posits of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  British  Government,  so 
Continental  rumor  says,  sent  experts  into  the  disputed  terri- 
tory during  the  long  months  of  negotiation  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States.  Their  reports  are  that  the 
value  of  the  gold-fields  has  been  much  exaggerated.  Great 
Britain  has  always  believed  that  the  disputed  territory  was 
rich  enough  to  be  worth  a  long  diplomatic  struggle,  if  not  a 
war  ;  but  she  has  evidently  changed  her  mind. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  of  November  25th  remarks 
The  California  l^al  l^e  people  who  contributed  money  to 
Campaign  be  disbursed  by  the  Republican  State  Cen- 

FuND*  tral    Committee  are  expressing  some  curi- 

osity as  to  how  it  was  disbursed.     The  Bulletin  says  : 

"  A  few  days  before  the  election  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars was  raised,  and  given  into  the  custody  of  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee. This  was  at  the  close  of  the  campaign.  The  remaining  days 
passed  without  any  evidence  of  extraordinary  measures  being  taken. 
It  is  true  that  there  was  a  big  parade  in  this  city,  but  the  expenses  of 
that  demonstration  were  borne  by  a  local  parade  committee.  Thomas 
B.  Reed,  of  Maine,  was  here,  and  be  may  have  made  some  drafts  on 
the  State  Committee's  treasury,  but  they  could  not  have  mounted 
into  the  thousands.  There  may  have  been  other  expenses,  but  the 
public  does  not  know  what  they  were.  In  addition  to  this,  it  became 
known  that  one  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was  idly  given  away, 
and  the  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  rest  was  as  unwisely  dis- 
pensed. Since  the  election,  and  after  the  wild  exultation  over  the 
Republican  victory  had  somewhat  subsided,  men  began  to  inquire 
what  the  executive  committee  had  done  with  the  last  contribution  to 
its  resources.  The  question  was  publicly  propounded,  but  has  never 
been  answered.  Is  the  executive  committee  so  powerful  or  so  wise 
that  it  can  afford  to  ignore  the  reasonable  inquiry  from  the  people 
who  gave  it  money  as  to  what  was  done  with  it  ?  " 

The  Bulletin's  remarks  are  reasonable.  Its  statements  in 
regard  to  the  raising  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  few 
days  before  the  election  are  correct.  Senator  C.  N.  Felton, 
Irving  Scott,  M.  H.  de  Young,  Judge  James  A.  Waymire, 
and  other  leading  Republicans  contributed  toward  that  sum. 
When  they  had  raised  one-half  of  it,  the  remaining  half  was 
contributed  by  the  Republican  National  Committee,  as  was 
stated  in  the  Argonaut  at  the  time. 

The  curiosity  shown  by  the  Republican  party  and  the 
press  as  to  the  disposition  of  this  fund  is  not  only  justifiable, 
but  it  is  laudable.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  executive 
committee  should  not  be  willing  to  give  an  account  of  its 
stewardship.  The  campaign  conducted  by  the  Republican 
National  Committee  was  a  clean  one.  There  is  no  obvious 
reason  why  it  was  not  clean  here,  and  we  suppose  it  was. 
The  Republican  party  of  California  is  not  engaged  in  pay- 
ing out  money  in  illegal  and  illicit  ways.  That  being  the 
case,  it  has  every  reason  to  know  how  its  money  is  ex- 
pended. There  are  no  more  "  practical  politics  "  in  Cali- 
fornia— or  there  should  be  none.  Under  the  Australian 
ballot  law,  there  is  no  buying  of  votes.  The  political  man- 
ager who  would  buy  votes  under  that  secret  ballot  law  could 
never  be  sure  that  the  voters  would  "deliver  the  goods." 
Politically  speaking,  he  would  be  worse  than  a  knave,  he 
would  be  a  fool. 

The  Republican  party  of  California  is  not  buying  votes, 
and  should  not  be  ashamed  of  the  way  in  which  its  money 
was  expended.  It  would  like  to  know  the  way  in  which  that 
money  was  disbursed. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  30,  1896. 


A    FRENCH    MRS.    CAUDLE. 


Setting  Forth  the  Unexpected    Close  of  a    Wedding    Anniversary. 


In  celebration  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of  their  marriage, 
the  DUFLOSTS  have  given  a  dinner-party,  during  which 
the  husband  has  been  a  little  too  attentive  to  his  fair 
neighbor.  Mme.  Duflost  has  smothered  Iter  jealousy 
all  through  the  evening,  but  scarcely  have  they  retired 
to  the  conjugal  couch,  where  she  is  certain  that  the 
offender  can  not  escape  her  (especially  as  she  has  taken 
a  firm  grip  upon  his  nightshirt),  when  she  opens  the 
flood-gates  of  her  wrath. 
Madame — So,  Monsieur  Duflost,  you  have  so  little  con- 
science that  you  think  you  are  going  to  go  right  to  sleep  ! 

Monsieur — I  don't  see  what's  to  prevent.  Perhaps  the 
patt  might,  for  I  ate  a  good  deal  of  it.  But  I  took  three 
glasses  of  chartreuse,  and 

Madame — You  forget  the  remorse  that  Providence  sends 
to  haunt  the  sleep  of  the  guilty. 

Monsieur — Why  the  deuce  should  Providence  bother 
itself  about  me  ? 

Madame — Oh,  I  know  that  regrets  are  useless.  But  if  I 
could  go  back  ten  years,  what  happened  then  would  never 
happen  again,  I  can  assure  you.  I  did  not  expect,  when  we 
came  out  of  the  church,  that  the  tenth  anniversary  of  our 
wedding  would  be  like  this.  I  can  see  you  now,  dressed  as 
a  bridegroom,  wearing  a  rose  in  your  button-hole,  and  you 
kept  declaring  the  flower  was  just  like  me. 

Monsieur — Did  I  say  that?     I  ? 

Madame — Oh,  I  know  it's  the  way  with  you  men  to  forget 
what  you  said  at  a  time  like  that.  But  I  remember  it.  It 
seems  as  if  I  could  see  you  now  as  we  came  out  of  the 
church.     You  simply  devoured  me  with  your  eyes. 

MONSIEUR — You  mistake  the  emotion  my  eyes  expressed. 
I  was  wearing  a  new  pair  of  tight  shoes,  and  they  caused 
me  the  most  exquisite  agony. 

Madame — Oh,  you  may  talk  about  boots  to-day,  but  that 
was  not  what  you  were  thinking  of  then.  And  at  our  wed- 
ding breakfast,  where,  in  defiance  of  custom,  you  absolutely 
insisted  on  sitting  next  to  me,  you  kept  passing  all  the 
dishes  to  me,  and  I  believe  you  would  have  fed  me  on 
pearls  and  diamonds.  And  to  think  that  it  is  the  same  man 
who  behaved  so  disgracefully  this  evening  !  Oh,  you  need 
not  look  astonished.  Everybody  noticed  how  you  neglected 
me.  I  must  have  looked  like  a  bad  bargain  that  you  have 
thrown  aside.  Our  guests  absolutely  blushed  for  you  for 
making  them  witnesses  to  such  an  insult.  But  perhaps  that 
was  what  you  intended  to  do  when  you  invited  them  ? 

Monsieur — But  you  made  out  the  list  yourself. 

Madame  [explosively] — That  is  not  true  !  Do  you  mean 
to  pretend  that  I  invited  that  Mile.  Josephine  Ducoudray  ? 
Oh,  yes,  I  know  you  are  going  to  say  her  brother  brought 
her  here  without  your  knowlege.  A  pretty  fellow  that 
brother  is  ! 

MONSIEUR  [impatiently] — Oh,  come  !  are  we  never  go- 
ing to  sleep  ? 

Madame — Well,  I'm  not  preventing  you. 

MONSIEUR  [burying  his  head  in  the  pillow] — Thanks. 
[A  brief  interval  of  silence.] 

Madame — I  know  perfectly  well  the  reason  that  Josephine 
came  snooping  about  the  house.  She  wanted  to  see  how  she 
would  be  fixed  when  you  marry  her  after  my  death.  Oh, 
she  will  not  have  long  to  wait.  Drooping  day  by  day  as  I 
am,  I  feel  that  I  shall  not  last  long. 

MONSIEUR  [irritated ] — Oh,  nonsense  ! 

Madame — Oh,  you  may  well  wrap  yourself  up  in  the  bed- 
clothes when  I  speak  of  her.  It  only  proves  to  me  your  re- 
lations with  her.  I  don't  see  how  you  can  have  the  assur- 
ance to  look  me  in  the  face. 

Monsieur  [his  nose  in  the  bed-clothes]  —  But  I'm  not 
looking  you  in  the  face. 

Madame — The  more  shame  to  you,  then  !  Ah,  if  it  were 
Josephine,  you  would 

MONSIEUR  [angrily] — For  the  last  time,  madame,  I  beg 
you  to  let  me  go  to  sleep.  I  shall  have  plenty  of  time  to 
listen  to  your  silly  complaints  to-morrow. 

Madame — Very  good,  sir.  An  honest  man  would  de- 
fend himself.  It  is  only  the  guilty  who  keep  silent  for  fear 
of  betraying  themselves. 

[A  new  interval  of  silence.] 

Madame  [with  a  sudden  burst  of  rage] — No,  no,  no  ! 
I  shall  not  keep  still  !  You  will  have  to  tear  out  my  .tongue 
first.  Just  try  to  tear  out  my  tongue  ;  I  defy  you  to  do 
it 

MONSIEUR — [losing  the  last  remnants  of  his  patience] — 
The  night  is  for  sleeping,  not  for  tearing  out  tongues. 

MADAME — Perhaps  it  is  sacred  to  your  dear  Josephine. 
I  wish  the  dinner  had  choked  her  !  The  idea  of  her  daring 
to  criticise  my  dinner  ! 

MONSIEUR — On  the  contrary,  she  praised  it  highly. 

Madame — Who  wanted  the  impudent  hussy's  praises  ? 
Oh,  I  shall  never  forget  your  conduct  even  if  I  live  to  be  a 
hundred  1 

Monsieur — A  hundred?  Just  now  you  told  me  you 
were  not  long  for  this  world. 

Madame — I  can  not  understand  how  such  shameless 
creatures  can  exist,  daring  to  lead  on  a  married  man  so  before 
a  score  of  people.  Everybody  pitied  me  during  the  game 
of  cards,  when  she  kept  saying  to  you  every  minute,  with  a 
disgusting  smile,  "  I  will  take  your  heart."  You  would  have 
seen  how  shocked  everybody  was,  if  you  had  not  been  too 
busy  mooning  over  the  deceitful  hussy,  who  was  cheating 
you — for  she  did  cheat  you.  You  can  not  deny  that  she  was 
caught  with  two  aces  of  clubs  in  her  hand. 

Monsieur — That  will  teach  you  not  to  let  our  little  son 
Paul  touch  the  cards.  He  mixed  up  two  packs  when  he 
was  playing  with  them. 

Madame — Oh,  Monsieur  Duflost !  I  never  expected  to  hear 
you  besmirch  the  reputation  of  your  son  1  So,  then,  to  de- 
tend  this  shameless  creature,  you  pretend  that  a  poor  child 
only  four  years  old  has  already  become  a  sharper. 


Monsieur  [in  a  rage] — Oh,  this  is  too  much  !  Shut  up, 
woman,  you  will  drive  me  crazy. 

Madame — So  much  the  better.  I  would  rather  see  you 
crazv  than  an  unnatural  father. 

Monsieur  [exasperated  to  the  last  degree] — Listen.  I 
think  I  have  given  you  enough  proof  of  my  patience.  Yes 
or  no — for  the  last  time — will — you — let — me — sleep  ? 

Madame  [with  energy]  —  Never  !  I  shall  speak  my 
mind,  even  if  you  gag  me  with  the  bolster.  [M.  DUFLOST 
bounds  violently  out  of  bed.]     Where  are  you  going  ? 

Monsieur  [who  is  hastily  pulling  on  his  clothes] — I  am 
going  to  a  hotel  to  sleep. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  French  of  Eugene  Chaveile  by  L.  S.  Vassault. 


Germany  is  in  advance  of  all  other  nations  in  the  safe- 
guards which  it  has  set  up  against  public  impositions.  For 
years  a  patent  on  medicines  has  been  obtainable  in  that 
country  only  on  the  condition  that  the  secret  of  the  composi- 
tion of  the  compound  be  made  known  to  the  proper 
authorities.  Such  swindles  as  false  advertisements  are 
severely  punishable  ;  where  an  enterprising  merchant  an- 
nounces cheap  bargains  in  articles  damaged  by  fire  or 
water,  or  for  the  reason  of  a  bankruptcy  or  any  other 
cause,  the  fact  must  be  strictly  true,  or  the  enter- 
prise is  promptly  nipped  in  the  bud  by  the  frost  of 
police  and  judicial  prosecution.  And  law  in  Germany 
is  not  a  dead  letter.  The  constable  does  not  wait  to 
be  prompted  ;  the  busy,  preoccupied  public  is  not  depended 
upon  to  break  through  its  lazy  motto  that  what  is  every- 
body's business  is  nobody's  business ;  in  brief,  no  false 
good-nature  whatever  obtains.  On  the  contrary,  the  duty  of 
ferreting  out  humbugs  is  shouldered  sternly  by  the  magis- 
trates themselves,  who  dig  behind  and  under  every  sus- 
picious enterprise  with  stern  purpose,  with  the  result  that 
very  few  of  the  commoner,  gross  impositions  ever  go  un- 
earthed and  unpunished.  In  Germany,  men  and  women 
can  thus  walk  into  auction-rooms,  or  into  shops  advertising 
cheap  bargains,  with  a  feeling  of  security  as  respects  the 
true  character  of  the  sale  ;  and  where  else  is  this  the  case  ? 
Even  foreign  concerns  advertising  their  business  in  German 
newspapers  are  observed  ;  and  if  information  is  gained  of 
the  swindling  character  of  the  undertakings,'  the  public  is 
openly  warned  against  them,  precisely  as  it  would  be  against 
a  thief  at  large.  The  expense  of  exposing  foreign  swindlers 
is  paid  out  of  the  state  funds. 


Emigration  to  America  has  created  so  great  a  dearth  of 
labor  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Germany  that  Chinese 
coolies  are  now  being  imported  in  perfect  hordes  for  field 
work  in  the  provinces  of  Silesia,  East  Prussia,  Posen,  and 
Pomerania.  Inasmuch  as  the  coolies  are  content  to  labor 
for  twenty  cents  a  day,  all  told,  the  German  land-owners 
are  enthusiastic  about  the  innovation,  and  those  peasants 
who  have  hitherto  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  emigration  are  now  being  driven  to  the  wall,  and 
may  shortly  be  expected  to  arrive  in  this  country  in  shoals. 
It  is  almost  certain  that  coolie  labor  will  in  a  short  time  be 
extended  to  other  German  industries  and  trades,  and  before 
long  John  Chinaman  is  likely  to  become  as  great  a  prob- 
lem in  the  labor  market  and  in  the  political  situation  of 
Germany  as  he  was  a  few  years  ago  in  the  United  States. 


In  18 12  Castellane  left  Paris  for  the  campaign  in  Russia. 
The  notes  on  this  campaign,  written  from  day  to  day  in  a 
small  note-book,  which  Castellane  was  fortunate  enough  to 
save  in  the  retreat  from  Moscow,  are  sometimes  terribly 
eloquent  in  their  simplicity.  One  day,  he  writes,  during  the 
retreat,  "  Horrible  day  ;  27  degrees.  An  immense  number 
of  soldiers  remained  dead  on  the  road.  We  saw  many 
corpses  of  the  Neapolitan  division.  The  soldiers  fall ;  a 
little  blood  comes  to  their  lips,  and  all  is  over.  When  they 
see  this  sign  of  an  approaching  death,  their  comrades  often 
give  them  a  push,  throw  them  on  the  ground,  and  take  their 
clothes  before  they  are  quite  dead." 


A  European  ship-owning  association  has  placed  an  order 
for  the  construction  of  a  large  steamer,  which  is  to  be 
specially  adapted  and  fitted  for  the  accommodation  of  in- 
valids in  need  of  fresh  air  and  a  favorable  climate.  The 
ship  is  to  be  in  constant  employment  for  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  year  ;  but,  for  at  least  three  months  out  of 
the  twelve,  she  will  go  into  dock,  in  order  to  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  disinfected.  It  is  proposed  to  make  this 
steamer,  which  is  to  be  the  forerunner  of  a  large  fleet  sim- 
ilarly equipped,  a  veritable  floating  palace  in  comfort  and 
salubrity. 

^  •  ^ 

The  words  " starboard "  and  "larboard,"  as  used  in  the 
nautical  vocabulary,  are  from  the  Italian  words  questa 
borda,  meaning  "this  side,"  and  quella  borda  "that  side." 
Abbreviated,  these  two  phrases  appear  as  sta  borda  and  la 
bordai  and  by  corruption  of  languages  were  soon  rendered 
"  starboard  "  and  "  larboard  "  by  the  English  sailors.  These 
two  words  sound  so  much  alike  that  many  errors  occurred, 
causing  serious  accidents  ;  so,  years  ago,  an  order  of  the 
British  Admiralty  discontinued  the  use  of  "  larboard  "  and 
substituted  "port." 


Within  the  past  twenty  years,  a  new  and  very  beautiful 
stone  has  been  introduced  in  jewelry.  It  is  the  green  gar- 
net, sometimes  called  the  "  Uralian  emerald,"  being  found 
in  the  Ural  Mountains.  George  F.  Kunz,  the  gem  expert, 
says  of  it  :  "  It  varies  in  color  from  yellowish-green  to  an 
intense  emerald  color,  and  has  such  a  power  of  refracting 
light  that  it  shows  a  distinct  fire  like  the  diamond  or  zircon, 
and  in  the  evening  has  almost  the  appearance  of  a  green 
diamond." 


The  Ames  Iron  Works  Company,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  re- 
cently shipped  two  horizontal  tubular  boilers  to  the  Sultan 
of  Koetic,  a  principality  on  the  Island  of  Borneo. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

Count  Gismond. 
Christ  God  who  savest  man,  save  most 

Of  men  Count  Gismond  who  saved  me  ! 
Count  Gauthier,  when  he  chose  his  post, 

Chose  time  and  place  and  company 
To  suit  it  ;  when  he  struck  at  length 
My  honor,  'twas  with  all  his  strength. 

And  doubtlessly  ere  Se^could  draw 

All  points  to  me,  he  must  have  schemed  ! 

That  miserable  morning  saw 

Few  half  so  happy  as  I  seemed, 

While  being  dressed  in  queen's  array 

To  give  our  tourney  prize  away. 

I  thought  they  loved  me,  did  me  grace 

To  please  themselves  ;  'twas  all  their  deed  ; 

God  makes,  or  fair  or  foul,  our  face  ; 
If  showing  mine  so  caused  to  bleed 

My  cousins'  hearts,  they  should  have  dropped 

A  word,  and  straight  the  play  had  stopped. 

They,  too,  so  beauteous  1     Each  a  queen 

By  virtue  of  her  brow  and  breast  ; 
Not  needing  to  be  crowned,  I  mean, 

As  I  do.     E'en  when  I  was  dressed, 
Had  either  of  them  spoke,  instead 
Of  glancing  sideways  with  still  head  ! 

But  no  :  they  let  me  laugh,  and  sing 
My  birthday  song  quite  through,  adjust 

The  last  rose  in  my  garland,  fling 
A  last  look  on  the  mirror,  trust 

My  arms  to  each  an  arm  of  theirs, 

And  so  descend  the  castle-stairs — 

And  come  out  on  the  morning-troop 

Of  merry  friends  who  kissed  my  cheek, 

And  called  me  queen,  and  made  me  stoop 
Under  the  canopy — (a  streak 

That  pierced  it,  of  the  outside  sun, 

Powdered  with  gold  its  gloom's  soft  dun) — 

And  they  could  let  me  take  my  state 

And  foolish  throne  amid  applause 
Of  all  come  there  to  celebrate 

My  queen's  day — oh,  I  think  the  cause 
Of  much  was,  they  forgot  no  crowd 
Makes  up  for  parents  in  their  shroud  1 

However  that  be,  all  eyes  were  bent 

Upon  me,  when  my  cousins  cast 
Theirs  down  ;  'twas  time  I  should  present 

The  victor's  crown,  but  .  .  .  there,  'twill  last 
No  longer  time  .  .  .  the  old  mist  again 
Blinds  me  as  then  it  did.     How  vain  ! 

See  I     Gismond  's  at  the  gate,  in  talk 

With  his  two  boys  :  I  can  proceed. 
Well,  at  that  moment,  who  should  stalk 

Forth  boldly — to  my  face,  indeed — 
But  Gauthier,  and  he  thundered,  "Stay!" 
And  all  stayed.     "  Bring  no  crowns,  I  say  ! 

'  Bring  torches  1     Wind  the  penance-sheet 
About  her  !     Let  her  shun  the  chaste, 

Or  lay  herself  before  their  feet  1 
Shall  she  whose  body  I  embraced 

A  night  long,  queen  it  in  the  day  ? 

For  honor's  sake  no  crowns,  I  say  1 " 

I  ?    What  I  answered  ?    As  I  live, 

I  never  fancied  such  a  thing 
As  answer  possible  to  give. 

What  says  the  body  when  they  spring 
Some  monstrous  torture-engine's  whole 
Strength  on  it  ?    No  more  says  the  soul. 

Till  out  strode  Gismond  ;  then  I  knew 

That  I  was  saved.     I  never  met 
His  face  before,  but,  at  first  view, 

I  felt  quite  sure  that  God  had  set 
Himself  to  Satan  ;  who  would  spend 
A  minute's  mistrust  on  the  end  ? 

He  strode  to  Gauthier,  in  his  throat 

Gave  him  the  lie,  then  struck  his  mouth 

With  one  back-handed  blow  that  wrote 

In  blood  men's  verdict  there.     North,  South, 

East,  West,  I  looked.    The  lie  was  dead, 

And  damned,  and  truth  stood  up  instead. 

This  glads  me  most,  that  I  enjoyed 
The  heart  of  the  joy,  with  my  content 

In  watching  Gismond  unalloyed 
By  any  doubt  of  the  event : 

God  took  that  on  him — I  was  bid 

Watch  Gismond  for  my  part :   I  did. 

Did  I  not  watch  him  while  he  let 

His  armorers  just  brace  his  greaves, 

Rivet  his  hauberk,  on  the  fret 

The  while  1    His  foot  .  .  .  my  memory  leaves 

No  least  stamp  out,  nor  bow  anon 

He  pulled  his  ringing  gauntlets  on. 

And  e'en  before  the  trumpet's  sound 

Was  finished,  prone  lay  the  false  knight. 

Prone  as  his  lie,  upon  the   ground : 
Gismond  flew  at  him,  used  no  sleight 

O'  the  sword,  but  open-breasted  drove, 

Cleaving  till  out  the  truth  he  clove. 

Which  done,  he  dragged  him  to  my  feet 
And  said,  "Here  die,  but  end  thy  breath 

In  full  confession,  lest  thou  fleet 

From  my  first,  to  God's  second  death  ! 

Say,  hast  thou  lied?"    And,  "I  have  lied 

To  God  and  her,"  he  said,  and  died. 

Then  Gismond,  kneeling  to  me,  asked 

— What  safe  my  heart  holds,  though  no  word 

Could  I  repeat  now,  if  I  tasked 
My  powers  forever,  to  a  third 

Dear  even  as  you  are.    Pass  the  rest 

Until  I  sank  upon  his  breast. 

Over  my  head  his  arm  "he  flung 

Against  the  world  ;  and  scarce  I  felt 

His  sword  (that  dripped  by  me  and  swung) 
A  little  shifted  in  its  belt : 

For  he  began  to  say  the  while 

How  South  our  home  lay  many  a  mile. 

So  'mid  the  shouting  multitude 

We  two  walked  forth  to  never  more 

Return.     My  cousins  have  pursued 
Their  life,  untroubled  as  before 

I  vexed  them.    Gauthier's  dwelling-place 

God  lighten  1     May  his  soul  find  grace  I 

Our  elder  boy  has  got  the  clear 

Great  brow  ;  though  when  his  brother's  black 
Full  eye  shows  scorn,  it  .  .  .  Gismond  here  ? 

And  have  you  brought  my  tercel  back  ? 
I  just  was  telling  Adela 
How  many  birds  it  struck  since  May. 

— Robert  Browning, 


i 


November  30,  1896. 


THE        ARC  ON  AUT. 


THE    OPERA    CIRCUS. 


Grau  Opens  the  Metropolitan  with  an  "All-Star"  Company— The 

Row    between    Nordica,    Melba,    and    De    Reszke— 

Mapleson  in  Financial  Difficulties  Again. 


We  have  had  opera  in  this  town  for  some  weeks,  and  it 
has  been  the  opinion  of  critics  and  public  that  it  was  not 
half  bad.  But  it  was  "only  Mapleson  opera."  Therefore, 
when  the  Metropolitan  opened  last  night,  people  rushed  for 
tickets  as  if  there  had  been  no  opera  here.  The  first  day's 
sale  of  seats  opened  with  a  long  line  of  purchasers,  and 
there  were  a  number  of  women  with  stools  on  hand  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

The  papers  on  Sunday  were  filled  with  articles  concerning 
the  number  and  size  of  the  diamonds  to  be  worn  by  wealthy 
matrons  at  the  opera.  The  papers  now  are  getting  to  be  so 
"  previous  "  that  they  want  to  print  all  about  everything  before 
it  takes  place.  Therefore,  there  were  elaborate  articles  in  half 
a  dozen  papers  on  Sunday  as  to  what  the  audience  would  be 
like  on  Monday.  What  manner  of  mind  can  be  interested 
in  a  cheap  reporter's  idea  of  what  a  future  audience  may 
look  like  I  can  scarcely  conceive.  However,  I  suppose  that 
the  East  Side  iUgants  who  read  Mr.  Choseph  Pulitzer's 
Worlds  and  the  uptown  scullery-maids  who  read  Mr. 
Hearst's  Journal^  like  this  sort  of  thing.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Hearst's  Journal  is  slowly  but  surely  sinking  back  into  a 
Chambermaid's  Own. 

The  company  at  the  Metropolitan  is  a  fine  one,  although 
not  including  so  many  high-priced  stars  as  heretofore.  It 
has  been  found  that  there  is  a  limit  to  everything,  and  the 
failure  of  Henry  Abbey  shows  that  it  is  possible  to  run 
grand  opera  on  too  high-pressure  a  gauge.  However,  the 
list  of  female  artists  includes  Melba,  Eames,  and  Calve" 
among  the  stars,  and  Bauermeister,  Traumann,  Litvinne, 
Engel,  Rosa  Olitzka,  and  Maria  Belina  among  the  artists  of 
the  second  order.  Among  the  men,  the  two  pets  of  New 
York,  Jean  and  Edouard  de  Reszke*,  are  back  again.  Among 
the  baritones,  Jean  Lassalle  is  also  here,  and  Pol  Plancon, 
the  great  basso.  They  have  three  famous  orchestral  leaders 
— Mancinelli,  Bevignani,  and  Anton  Seidl. 

There  is  one  name  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  It  is  that 
of  Lillian  Nordica.  Nordica  ascribes  her  exile  to  Jean  de 
Reszke*.  She  had  a  verbal  understanding,  she  says,  that  she 
was  to  join  the  Grau  Opera  Company  this  season  for  one 
thousand  dollars  a  night.  She  further  says  that  Jean  de 
Reszke,  Melba,  and  Calve  receive  percentages  in  addition  to 
their  salaries,  and  that  Jean  de  Reszke  sometimes  gets  as 
much  as  five  thousand  dollars  per  night  in  salary  and  per- 
centages. She  further  says  that  she  had  carefully  studied 
the  role  of  Brunhilde  in  "  Siegfried,"  but  that  Jean  de  Reszke" 
preferred  Melba  in  this  role,  and  intrigued  to  keep  her  out 
of  the  company.  Nordica  spices  her  accusations  with  some 
remarks  about  "foreigners  being  preferred  to  Americans." 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Jean  de  Reszke'  replies  that  Mme. 
Nordica  is  entirely  mistaken  ;  that  he  never  got  higher  than 
three  thousand  dollars  in  one  night,  and  that  was  in  Boston  ; 
and  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  allotment  of  the 
roles.  Mr.  Grau  also  says  that  Jean  de  Reszke  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  exclusion  of  Nordica,  As  for  Melba,  she 
denies  that  she  entered  into  any  "conspiracy"  against 
Nordica.  The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  Nordica 
wished  to  sing  Brunhilde  all  the  time,  and  the  managers 
wanted  her  to  alternate  with  Melba,  which  Nordica  refused. 

The  opera  chosen  for  the  opening  night  was  "  Faust." 
It  is  an  old  favorite.  It  is  difficult  to  find  any  opera  that 
will  draw  better  houses  in  New  York  than  "  Faust." 
People  are  disposed  to  sneer  at  "  Traviata,"  or  "Trovatore," 
and  other  early  Italian  operas  of  Verdi,  but  none  of  them 
seem  disposed  to  cavil  at  the  masterpiece  of  Gounod.  The 
cast  included  Melba  as  Marguerite,  Bauermeister  as  Martha, 
Mantelli  as  Siebel,  Edouard  de  Reszke  a,s  Mephisto,  Las- 
salle as  Valentine,  Viviani  as  Wagner,  and  Jean  de  Reszke  as 
Faust.  The  audience  was  a  very  brilliant  one,  and  the 
diamonds  concerning  which  the  World  and  the  Chamber- 
maids Own  had  rioted  were  all  on  exhibition,  or  most  of 
them.  But  the  audience  was  remarkably  placid,  not  to  say 
unenthusiastic.  It  gave  a  perfunctory  welcome  to  each  of 
the  stars  as  they  appeared,  but  little  Mile.  Bauermeister  was 
applauded  as  much  as  any  of  them,  if  not  more.  Melba 
was  received  with  marked  coolness.  It  may  have  been  on 
account  of  her  alleged  quarrel  with  Nordica,  or  it  may  have 
been  because  feminine  New  York  disapproves  of  Melba — 
in  private,  that  is  ;  but  she  is  a  most  imperturbable  artist, 
and  sang,  as  she  always  does,  delightfully.  As  for  the  rest, 
Jean  de  Reszke,  Edouard  de  Reszkd,  Lassalle,  and  the 
others  sang  just  as  they  did  last  year,  or  the  year  before 
that.  In  fact,  one  could  almost  imagine  that  time  had 
rolled  back  twelve  months. 

The  Four  Hundred  was  there  in  force,  and  the  only 
marked  absence  was  that  of  the  Vanderbilts.  There  was 
no  Vanderbilt  there,  and  no  connection  of  the  family.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont  were  not  there  the  first  night. 
In  fact,  they  have  no  box. 

There  was  one  man  who  was  missed  amid  the  throng — 
the  genial  face  of  Henry  Abbey  was  not  there.  Is  it  not  a 
remarkable  thing,  the  personality  of  a  man  ?  There  are 
very  few  of  us  who  are  remembered  after  we  are  dead,  but 
Henry  Abbey  was  a  most  popular  man  in  New  York,  and 
when  he  failed  once  before,  by  reason  of  his  large  expendi- 
tures for  opera,  New  York  turned  out  and  put  him  on  his 
feet.  He  failed  again  a  few  months  ago,  and  had  he  lived, 
would  have  pulled  through  again.  But  business  and  domes- 
tic troubles  were  too  much  for  him,  and  poor  Abbey  went 
under.  It  is  remarkable,  as  showing  his  hold  upon  the  pub- 
lic, that  you  heard  on  every  hand  remarks  upon  his  absence. 

Abbey's  ancient  rival,  Mapleson,  has  been  running  his 
opera  circus  for  some  weeks.  To  the  astonishment  of 
everybody,  he  brought  a  very  good  company.  To  the  equal 
astonishment  of  everybody,  all  the  papers  agreed  in  saying 
that  the  company  was  a  good  one,  and  so  did  the  audience, 
Mapleson  has  been  drawing  very  good  houses  ever  since  he 


opened.  But  Mapleson  would  not  have  been  Mapleson  if 
he  did  not  have  a  row  with  his  artists.  Already  one  has 
broken  out.  Darclee  and  De  Marchi  have  both  left  his 
company.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  point  at  issue  is 
the  old  one  with  Mapleson — failure  to  "  put  up."  The 
genial  colonel  was  born  with  a  propensity  for  not  paying  his 
bills,  and  the  only  reason  why  he  and  Adelina  Patti  got 
along  so  well  together  for  so  many  years  was  because  the 
fair  Adelina,  who  is  a  thrifty  person  herself,  always  made 
him  pay  her  before  the  curtain  went  up.  Mme.  Darclee 
and  Signor  de  Marchi  both  sailed  for  home  last  Saturday. 
As  soon  as  they  were  gone,  Colonel  Mapleson  began  filling 
the  newspapers  with  explanations.  It  is  needless  to  state — 
now  that  the  two  artists  are  out  of  the  way — that  he  has 
made  very  plausible  explanations,  which  satisfy  everybody 
except,  doubtless,  the  two  absent  artists. 

I  have  an  idea  that  Mapleson  will  have  more  financial  dif- 
ficulties with  his  artists  before  he  gets  through.  Yet  he  was 
doing  very  well  before  the  arrival  of  the  Grau  Opera  Com- 
pany. Now  that  he  has  a  formidable  rival,  he  will  probably 
retire  from  the  New  York  field,  and  I  hear  that  he  intends 
to  play  in  Western  citifs.  You  will  doubtless  see  his  com- 
pany in  San  Francisco  before  long.  The  fact  that  he  is  get- 
ting columns  upon  columns  in  the  New  York  dailies  now 
over  his  row  with  his  artis's  means  just  so  much  free  adver- 
tising to  the  astute  Mapleson. 

Talking  of  advertising,  Emma  Eames  is  not  far  behind." 
Mme.  Eames  has  been  unable  to  find  a  hotel  in  New  York 
which  will  receive  her  and  her  pet  dog.  She  has  poured 
forth  her  grief  into  the  bosoms  of  sympathetic  reporters, 
and  pictures  of  Mme.  Eames,  like  Niobe  all  tears  over  the 
absence  of  her  dog,  have  garnished  fonh  the  columns  of 
more  than  one  of  the  extraordinary  sheets  that  we  in  New 
York  are  forced  to  take  for  newspapers.  Flaneur. 

New  YORK,  November  17,  1896 


Voting-machines  were  used  for  the  first  time  in  a  Presi- 
dential election  during  the  recent  contest  in  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
and  Worcester,  Mass.  There  were  delays  in  both  cities, 
caused  by  partial  break-downs  or  stoppages  in  the  mechan- 
ism, but  these  were  not  serious.  Had  the  election  in  either 
city  been  close,  they  might  have  led  to  decided  trouble  by 
causing  the  count  to  be  disputed.  There  are  complaints  that 
the  Worcester  machine  did  not  secure  secrecy  in  the  voting, 
the  working  of  the  mechanism  being  so  discernible  from  the 
outside  as  to  disclose  the  nature  ot  the  vote  which  was  re- 
corded. No  such  complaint  is  made  against  the  Rochester 
machine.  The  experiments  may  be  regarded  as  surprisingly 
successful,  but  what  is  demanded  before  they  can  be  adopted 
for  general  use  is  not  partial  or  probable  success,  but  abso- 
lute guaranty  against  failure  of  all  kinds. 


The  primary  conditions  of  longevity  are  that  the  heart, 
lungs,  and  digestive  organs,  as  well  as  the  brain,  should  be 
large.  If  these  organs  are  large,  the  trunk  will  be  long  and 
the  limbs  comparatively  short.  The  person  will  appear  tall 
in  sitting  and  short  in  standing.  The  hand  will  have  a  long 
and  somewhat  heavy  palm  and  short  fingers.  The  brain 
will  be  deeply  seated,  as  shown  by  the  orifice  of  the  ear 
being  low.  The  blue  hazel  or  brown  hazel  eye  is  a  favorable 
indication.  The  nostrils  being  large,  open,  and  free,  indi- 
cates large  lungs.  A  pinched  and  half-closed  nostril  indi- 
cates small  or  weak  lungs. 


The  tomfoolery  attendant  upon  initiation  to  a  secret  so- 
ciety has  at  last  resulted  in  the  death  of  a  man.  Edward 
W.  Curry,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Iowa,  was  a  member  of  many  societies,  but  wanted 
to  join  the  Elks.  He  was  determined  that  he  would  stand 
the  initiation,  and,  when  he  was  made  to  sit  in  a  chair,  the 
iron  seat  of  which  was  gradually  heated,  instead  of  spring- 
ing up  when  it  became  uncomfortably  hot,  he  stayed  there 
until  the  seat  of  his  trousers  was  gone  and  his  flesh  was  badly 
burned.  He  treated  his  injuries  lightly,  but  died  ten  days 
later  of  blood-poisoning. 


Misprints  in  newspapers  have  often  been  the  cause  of 
amusement,  but  seldom  have  they  led  a  painstaking  writer 
into  a  more  ridiculous  error  than  that  into  which  James 
Payn  recently  fell.  A  newspaper  paragraph  informed  him 
that  a  colony  of  drunkards  had  lately  been  established  in  the 
United  States,  and  he  commented  on  that  strange  fact  mer- 
rily and  at  length.  A  few  days  after  his  paragraph  ap- 
peared, he  was  deluged  with  letters  informing  him  that  the 
word  ought  to  have  been  printed  "  Dunkards,"  the  name  of  a 
religious  body  of  German  Americans  in  Pennsylvania  and 
the  neighboring  States. 


A  patriotic  outburst  in  Spain  manifested  itself  in  an  eager 
desire  to  subscribe  to  the  new  internal  loan  issued  by  the 
government.  Ladies  sold  their  jewelry  in  order  to  raise 
money  to  help  the  government,  while  the  bishops  promised 
to  devote  the  gold  and  silver  plate  belonging  to  the  churches 
to  the  same  object.  So  great  was  the  popular  desire  to  take 
part  of  the  loan  that  the  Bank  of  Spain  and  the  Bank  of 
Barcelona  were  opened  Sunday  before  last  to  receive  sub- 
scriptions. 

<-«>•-*• 

The  famous  article  from  the  Emporia  Gazelle  on  "  The 
Matter  with  Kansas,"  which  developed  the  idea  that  Kansas 
"  started  in  to  raise  hell,  and  she  seems  to  have  an  over- 
production," was  not  written  by  John  James  Ingalls.  The 
Emporia  Gazelle  is  the  organ  of  the  editor,  William  A. 
White,  and  the  article  was  written  by  Mr.  White. 


The  bicycle  craze,  according  to  the  United  States  Tobacco 
Journal^  has  decreased  the  consumption  of  cigars  in  this 
country  by  about  one  million  a  day.  The  decrease  since 
the  craze  set  in  has  actually  been  seven  hundred  millions  a 
year. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  heredity  of  genius  is  illustrated  by  the  Harvard 
senior  class  elections,  in  which  the  son  of  Carl  Schurz  was 
chosen  as  ivy  orator  and  the  son  of  Joseph  H.  Choate  as 
class  poet. 

Mrs.  Ormiston  Chant,  who  led  the  crusade  against 
English  music-halls,  has  written  some  songs  which  she  is 
trying  to  get  sung  on  the  music-hall  stages,  and  which  she 
thinks  will  do  the  frequenters  of  the  places  much  good. 

Miss  Helen  Gould  is  making  great  preparations  to  receive 
and  entertain  her  sister,  the  Countess  Castellane.  It  is 
understood  that  Mjss  Gould,  who  has  hitherto  kept  quite 
secluded,  will  give  a  number  of  large  entertainments  this 
winter. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  will  presently  return  from 
England  to  occupy  her  Washington  house.  She  will  enter- 
tain during  the  season,  and  will  make  an  excursion  to  New 
York  in  January  to  oversee  the  rehearsals  of  her  play,  "A 
Lady  of  Quality." 

Fanny  Cerito,  the  ballet-dancer,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
famous  pas  de  quatre  of  1845  at  London,  the  other  mem- 
bers of  which  were  Taglioni,  Fanny  Elssler,  and  Carlotta 
Grisi,  was  one  of  the  persons  who  turned  out  to  see  the 
Czar  when  he  was  in  Paris.  She  is  only  seventy-five  years 
of  age. 

Dr.  Temple,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  a  very 
old  man,  and,  though  his  eyesight  is  described  as  "  quite 
good  enough  for  ordinary  purposes,"  and  he  can  still  read 
and  write,  he  can  not  see  clearly  enough  at  a  little  distance 
to  dispense  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  or  servant  when  he 
moves  about. 

Dr.  Nansen  has  found  Arctic  exploration  an  excellent 
business.  He  is  to  receive  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  his 
book,  and  the  Daily  Chronicle  has  paid  him  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  some  preliminary  articles.  He  has  also  engaged 
to  lecture  in  the  chief  cities  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  -may  extend  his  tour  to  this  country. 

Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  the  author  of  "  The  Influence 
of  Sea  Power  upon  Modern  History  "  and  other  important 
naval  works,  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  of  the  United 
States  navy  last  week  at  his  own  request.  In  a  few  months 
he  would  have  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commodore, 
and  could  have  retired  with  increased  pay.  He  will  devote 
himself  to  the  study  of  naval  history  and  stratagem. 

Lord  Dufferin,  British  embassador  to  Paris,  has  presented 
his  papers  of  recall  to  President  Faure  at  the  Elyse'e  palace. 
He  was  escorted  from  the  embassy — a  proceeding  some- 
what unusual  in  republican  France — by  a  battalion  of  the 
Twenty-Eighth  Regiment  of  the  line.  During  the  entire 
route  of  the  procession,  including  the  return  journey  to  the 
embassy,  the  regiment's  band  played  "God  Save  the 
Queen." 

Professor  Krafft-Ebing,  who  holds  the  chair  of  mental 
diseases  at  the  University  of  Vienna,  enlivened  his  instruc- 
tion recently  by  allowing  one  of  his  patients  to  lecture  in  his 
stead.  The  man  is  afflicted  by  periodic  attacks  of  mania, 
during  which  he  is  muih  more  clever  and  witty  than  when 
sane.  His  lecture,  on  "  The  Mental  Condition  of  the 
Maniac  in  Periodical  Attacks  of  Madness,"  was  a  brilliant 
success.     After  it  was  over  he  was  shut  up  again. 

While  King  George  of  Greece  was  slaying  at  the  Park 
Hotel  at  Wiesbaden,  a  few  days  ago,  iie  noticed  a  window- 
pane  upon  which  bis  father,  the  King  of  Denmark,  had  cut 
his  name  with  a  diamond.  King  George  took  off  his  own 
diamond  ring  and  engraved  his  name  below  his  father's. 
A  few  hours  afterward  the  Czar  saw  the  window  and  imme- 
diately cut  his  name.  Then  came  the  Kaiser,  who  added  his 
name  to  those  of  the  other  royalties.  A  British  diplomatist 
and  an  American  millionaire  are  now  trying  to  outbid  each 
other  in  order  to  get  possession  of  the  pane. 

A  committee  of  prominent  Parisian  dramatists  and  literary 
men  has  been  formed  to  devise  a  celebration  in  honor  of 
Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt,  to  commemorate  her  services  to 
contemporary  French  dramatic  art.  It  will  probably  be  a 
breakfast,  followed  by  a  performance  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Renaissance  ;  it  is  also  proposed  to  strike  a  medal,  to  be 
offered  to  Mme.  Bernhardt.  At  the  performance,  the  artist 
herself  will  appear  in  three  of  her  principal  roles,  and,  at 
the  close,  Francois  Coppee,  Jose  Maria  de  Heredia,  Catulle 
Menders,  Rostand  and  Andrei  Theuriet  will  read  verses  in 
her  honor  and  crown  her  upon  the  stage.  Besides  the  poets 
named,  the  committee  will  include  Sardou,  Halevy,  Le- 
maitre,  Sully  Prudhomme,  Armand  Silvestre,  and  others. 

Fate  seems  to  be  determined  to  crush  Robert  Barr,  the 
novelist.  A  few  weeks  ago  the  cable  stated  that  he  was 
in  an  inebriate  asylum  and  was  in  dire  financial  straits.  It 
was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  the  real  unfortunate  being 
Robert  Barr,  a  Canadian  politician  who  had  come  to  grief  in 
London.  Now  the  true  Robert  Barr  has  had  a  tussle  with 
Continental  jurisprudence  and  suffered  a  brief  period  of  in- 
carceration in  a  Swiss  jail  on  a  charge  of  stealing  a  bicycle. 
Barr  thought  he  was  bargaining  in  excellent  French  for  the 
hire  of  the  wheel  for  the  afternoon,  and  he  understood  the 
price  to  be  five  francs.  The  native  thought  Barr  was  ex- 
pressing his  admiration  of  the  bicycle  in  very  bad  French, 
and  had  responded  politely  that  it  had  cost  him  five  hun- 
dred francs.  He  was  so  dumfounded  when  Barr  suddenly 
mounted  and  spun  off,  that  he  hadn't  even  breath  enough  to 
call  to  him  to  stop.  Two  or  three  hours  later,  while  the 
country  was  being  scoured  by  the  police,  Barr  calmly  rode 
up,  handed  the  owner  of  the  wheel  a  five-franc  piece,  re- 
marked that  it  was  a  good  machine,  and  walked  away, 
Barr.  however,  was  arrested,  and  it  required  a  great  deal 
of  argument  and  corroborative  evidence  to  convinc 
magistrate  of  the  innocence  of  his  mistake. 
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ASTOR    AND   ANKLES. 


The  Rumor  that  William   Waldorf  Wants    to    Marry  a  Royalty- 
Indiscretions  about  English  Ladies'  Ankles  at 
Lady  Georgiana's  Tea-Table. 


I  do  not  suppose  there  ever  has  been  a  more  absurd  story 
set  afloat  in  the  American  papers  than  that  about  Mr.  William 
Waldorf  Astor  having  matrimonial  aspirations  to  the  hand 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  daughter,  Princess  Victoria.  I 
never  heard  a  word  on  the  subject  until  I  read  it  in  the 
American  press.  And  I  have  yet  to  meet  an  English  person 
who  ever  heard  of  it  in  England.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Astor 
is  not  popular  wilh  the  London  correspondents  of  the  Amer- 
ican press.  He  has  too  many  English  swells  contribute  to 
his  magazine  and  paper  to  suit  the  ideas  of  these  gentry. 
Neither  the  magazine  nor  the  journal  encourages  American 
literary  labor,  as  it  is  obtainable  in  London. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  Mr.  Astor  of  a 
severely  critical  character,  on  account  of  his  setting  up  in 
England,  and  he  has  been  denounced  as  an  anglomaniac 
and  a  snob.  Why  should  he  not  come  and  live  in  Eng- 
land if  he  wishes?  His  position  in  this  country  is  unique. 
Mr.  Astor  is  one  of  the  very  few  Americans  whom  En- 
glish society  has  accepted  and  received  as  an  equal.  The 
others  of  this  few  one  might  almost  count  on  one's  fingers. 
They  are  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
Sam  Ward,  Mrs.  Ronalds,  Mrs.  Paget,  Mr.  Lowell,  and  Mr. 
Bayard.  The  two  last  would,  of  course,  be  accepted  and 
received  officially  as  embassadors,  but  their  acceptance  and 
reception  have  gone  beyond  this,  they  have  been  to  the  men 
themselves  quite  apart  from  their  diplomatic  office.  All 
other  American  habitues  of  London  society  every  season,  as 
they  are  pleased  to  regard  themselves  and  each  other,  are 
simply  tolerated — borne  with.  And  it  matters  not  that  the 
ladies  have  married  titled  or  high  official  husbands. 

From  what  I  know  of  him,  Mr.  Astor  is  the  last  man  to 
desire  a  matrimonial  alliance  with  English  royalty.  He 
knows  the  highest  English  society  too  well  not  to  know  what 
a  pitiable  position  the  unroyal  husband  of  an  English  prin- 
cess holds.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  care  to  be  either 
the  Marquis  of  Lome  or  the  Duke  of  Fife. 

And  now  to  turn  to  something  rather  different.  The 
paragraph  in  the  "Vanity  Fair"  of  a  late  Argonaut,  re- 
specting the  dimensions  of  the  solid  ankles  of  some 
prominent  English  ladies  of  title,  has  been  read  with  keen 
enjoyment  by  several  lady  friends  of  my  own  to  whom  I 
showed  the  article.  English  real  ladies  are  not  squeamish, 
you  know.  The  higher  in  rank  you  go,  the  less  prudish  are 
they.  To  give  you  an  example.  One  of  the  ladies  to 
whom  I  showed  it  is  a  marquis's  daughter — young  (four- 
and-twenty)  and  married,  of  course.  Now  this  is  what  she 
said.  Laying  down  the  paper,  she  exclaimed:  "Fancy 
fourteen  inches  being  thought  much  !  That's  the  size  of 
Lady  Randolph  Churchill's  leg  at  the  calf." 

"  Diameter  or  circumference  ?  "  demurely  inquired  a  funny 
young  gentleman,  as  he  held  his  cup  for  another  lump  of 
sugar.     It  was  at  five-o'clock  tea. 

"  Circumference,  of  course,  you  silly  !  "  laughed  Lady 
Georgiana.  Her  husband  is  a  plain  mister,  with  lots  of 
money  from  beer,  or  furniture,  or  pickles,  or  blacking — I 
forget  just  what  it  is  that  gives  him  his  forty  thousand  per 
annum.  "  Just  imagine  a  woman's  leg — let  me  see,  three 
times  fourteen  is  um — um  (counting  on  her  fingers) — is 
forty-two — aye,  forty-two  inches  round  it.  Why,  that's  six 
inches  over  a  yard.     Can  you  conceive  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  I'm  not  up  in  that  sort  of  thing," 
said  the  demure  youth.  "  I've  seen  some  gals'  ankles, 
though,  and  I  shouldn't  think  that  was  far  off  it,  don't  you 
know." 

"  Lady  Warwick,  too — thirteen  and  a  half.  What  utter 
rubbish  1  Why,  I've  seen  her  legs  myself.  She  used  to 
wear  knickerbockers — out  shooting,  you  know.  I'm  sure 
they  are  much  bigger  than  that." 

"  Pity  it's  not  the  swagger  thing  for  ladies  to  wear  the 
rational  dress,"  said  another  man.  "  We'd  be  able  to  tell  all 
about  it  then." 

"Not  without  you  carried  a  tape-measure,"  grinned  the 
demure  youth. 

"  Not  much  good  in  that,"  replied  the  other  man.  "  You 
couldn't  use  it.     Fancy  such  a  thing  ! " 

"  Fancy,  indeed  !  "  concurred  Lady  Georgiana,  absently. 
"  But  I  say,  though.  Don't  talk  nonsense.  How  can  we 
settle  it?  Why  just  look  at  Lady  Randolph's  size.  She's 
grown  so  much  fatter." 

"That  doesn't  signify  in  the  least,  I  happen  to  know," 
persisted  the  other  man.  "  At  least,  I  mean  about  men," 
he  corrected  quickly,  with  a  cough.  "  Er — ah — there's 
Archie  Hibbart,  my  old  colonel ;  he's  gained  a  couple  of 
stone  this  last  year,  and  I  can  swear  it  hasn't  added  an  inch 
to  the  size  of  his  legs." 

"  Really,"  said  Lady  Georgiana,  "  how  very  tiresome 
of  him.  But  women  may  be  different.  But  just  wait  a 
minute,"  and  she  got  up  and  rang  the  bell.  "  Oh,"  to  the 
footman  who  answered  it,  "just  tell  Stodge  (her  maid)  to 
send  me  a  yard-measure.  Now,  then,  we  shall  see,"  as  the 
man  came  back  with  the  tape  and  handed  it  to  her.  She 
quickly  looped  it  into  a  fourteen-inch  circle.  "  There  !  I 
knew  I  was  right.     It's  too  absurd.     Hum."     She  thought 

a  second.     "  I've  a  good  mind  to "  she  stopped  short. 

"No;    I   suppose  it  wouldn't  do  ? "  came  in  a  soft,  self- 
questioning  undertone. 

The  demure  young  man  reached  out  for  the  tape.     He 
was  in  knickerbockers  (we  were  in  the  country),  and  held 
up  one  of  his  thick  woolen-stockinged  legs. 
"There's  nothing  more  deceptive,"  he  said. 
"Doesn't  seem  to  be  much  doubt  about  that,"  said  the 
other  man,  curling  up  his  nose. 

"Bosh!     Don't  be  funny,"  answered  the  youth.     "What 
I  mean  is  this  :    What  do  you  think  the  size  of  my  leg  is  ?  " 
With  its  trifold  of  checked  stocking  top,  it  looked  like  the 
pedestal  of  Henry  the  Eighth  himself. 


"  Three-quarters  of  a  yard,"  said  the  other  man.  "  Seven- 
and  twenty  inches  at  the  very  least." 

"  Rot !  "  said  the  youth,  who   looked  at    Lady  Georgiana. 

"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure,"  she  said.  "  Eighteen  inches, 
if  you  like." 

Meanwhile  the  youth  had  encircled  his  calf  with  the  tape, 
and  now  held  it  up  with  his  thumb-nail  on  the  meeting  inch- 
mark.  We  all  crowded  round.  The  other  man  stuck  his 
glass  in  his  eye. 

"By  Jove  !  "  he  shouted. 

"  Never  ! "  exclaimed  Lady  Georgiana.  "  It  isn't  possi- 
ble!" 

"  Only  too  true,"  said  the  youth,  reading  out  from  the  tape, 
"  thirteen  inches  and  a  half.  So,  you  see,  Lady  Randolph 
beats  me  by  half  an  inch.     It  isn't  so  bad  after  all,  is  it?" 

London,  September  16,  1896.  Cockaigne. 


Among  the  humors  of  the  election,  it  develops  that  one  town- 
ship in  the  United  States  was  carried  by  Palmer  and  Buck- 
ner,  the  nominees  of  the  National  Democracy.  These  gentle- 
men swept  Dudley  Township,  Haskell  County,  Kan.  They 
swept  it  by  an  overwhelming  majority.  The  Secretary  of 
the  State  has  forwarded  a  certified  copy  of  the  returns, 
which  shows  the  vote  of  Dudley  Township,  Haskell  County, 
Kan.,  to  have  been  as  follows  :  Palmer  and  Buckner,  3  ; 
McKinley  and  Hobart,  2 ;  Bryan  and  Seawall,  1.  It 
was  reserved  for  Kansas — which  is  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  freak  State  of  the  Union  —  to  be  the 
only  one  to  carry  a  township  for  Palmer  and  Buckner. 
Among  the  other  curiosities  of  the  election  is  the  fact  that 
there  was  one  county  in  the  United  States  where  the  citizens 
did  not  know  that  there  was  a  national  election.  This  was 
Charlton  County,  Ga.  The  Secretary  of  State  of  Georgia 
has  been  utterly  unable  to  obtain  any  returns  from  that 
county,  although  there  are  several  towns  therein.  It  finally 
appears  that  no  election  has  been  held  in  Charlton  County, 
and  that  the  inhabitants  did  not  know  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  voting  for  President  and  Vice-President. 
This  is  reminiscent  of  those  fine  old  crusted  Bourbon  Dem- 
ocrats in  some  of  the  mountain  counties  of  Kentucky, 
where  rumor  says  they  are  still  voting  for  Andrew  Jackson. 


BIDDY'S    BIG    GAME. 


The  recent  disclosures  by  Prince  Bismarck,  and  their  dis- 
quieting effect  in  Europe  generally,  lead  the  Guardian,  of 
London,  to  comment  upon  the  difference  between  the  prince 
and  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  draws  a  vivid  picture  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, living  quietly  in  retirement,  his  manifold  resources  of 
intellect  and  well-stored  mind  supplied  with  abundant  mate- 
rials for  the  marvelous  energy  which  he  still  manifests. 
Only  once  has  he  intervened  in  current  politics,  and  the 
startling  effect  of  dethroning  the  leader  that  he  himself 
nominated  was  a  singular  tribute  to  his  power.  "  He  has 
betrayed  no  state  secrets,  has  worried  no  old  antagonists, 
has  thrown  stones  in  the  path  of  no  responsible  statesmen." 
On  the  other  hand,  Prince  Bismarck  at  Friedrichsruhe  lives 
in  a  perpetual  state  of  effervescence.  His  life  of  retirement 
seems  unendurable  ;  through  newspapers  he  is  "  forever  fling- 
ing fireworks  about  which  keep  the  general  anticipation  on  i 
the  stretch,  and  now  and  then  varies  the  entertainment  with 
a  veritable  bomb."  The  Englishman  retains  the  respect  and 
admiration  even  of  his  opponents  ;  the  German  exposes 
himself  to  the  fiercest  attacks,  and  is  losing  the  regard  even 
of  his  old  supporters. 


The  trustees  of  the  Boston  Public  Library  have  repudiated 
the  decision  of  their  art  committee,  that  Mr.  Macmonnies's 
nude  "  Bacchante "  is  too  gay  to  be  given  footroom  in  its 
halls,  and  now  wish  to  have  it  set  up  in  the  library  court  to 
see  how  it  looks.  If  they  carry  out  the  plan  of  putting  the 
statue  in  the  middle  of  a  fountain,  the  effect  will  be  ridiculous. 
Standing  on  an  ordinary  pedestal,  the  dancing-girl  is  one  of 
the  most  graceful  figures  in  modern  art,  but  set  up  in  the 
middle  of  a  fountain,  she  would  look  as  if  she  were  trying 
to  keep  her  feet  out  of  the  wet. 


Professor  Lombroso,  in  the  German  review,  Zukunft, 
attempts  to  trace  the  relation  between  religion  and  crime, 
and  makes  out  a  bad  case  for  the  older  creeds.  He  sums 
up  :  "  The  religions  which  serve  as  a  check  to  crime  are 
those  whose  controlling  force  is  a  passion  for  morality  and 
those  that  are  quite  new  ;  the  ethical  influence  of  the  rest  is 
not  greater  than  that  of  atheism." 


The  value  of  resident  property  in  London  is  exemplified 
by  the  award  of  $1,300,000  given  to  Lord  Portman  for  four- 
teen acres  of  ground  required  by  the  new  Manchester  and 
Sheffield  Railroad  for  a  site  upon  which  to  build  a  station 
and  hotel.  The  property  adjoins  forty-six  acres  of  the  Eyre 
estate,  for  which  the  same  railroad  was  compelled  to  pay 
over  $1,500,000. 

Matthew  Arnold  thought  that  Worcester,  Mass.,  must  be 
a  small  and  trivial  town,  because  he  had  but  few  to  hear 
him  and  was  left  at  a  hotel,  but  regarded  Haverhill  as  a 
great  and  promising  city,  because  he  was  entertained  at  a 
private  house  and  had  a  good  audience. 


The  Dominion  Government  has  decided  to  appoint  the 
last  Thursday  in  November  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  which  is 
the  same  date  as  that  usually  selected  for  Thanksgiving  in 
the  United  States. 


Albert  Collins,  of  Mendon,  Mich.,  was  so  disappointed 
over  the  result  of  the  Presidential  election  that  he  committed 
suicide  by  hanging  on  the  Saturday  night  following  the  elec- 
tion. 

In  Chicago  a  clergyman  has  been  advertising  his  sermons 
by  posters  on  bill-boards. 


Being  the  Inside  Facts  Concerning  a  Dead  Secret. 

Away  up  near  the  head-waters  of  Sycamore  Fork,  the 
black-tailed  deer  were  formerly  so  numerous  that  the  sea- 
soned hunter  would  not  waste  a  cartridge  on  anything  short 
of  a  four-prong  buck.  There,  too,  until  driven  back  by  the 
encroaching  cattle-herds,  elk  used  to  range  and  mountain 
sheep  used  to  cross  from  Harvey's  Crag  to  the  northern 
range. 

Into  this  fine  hunting-ground,  about  the  time  of  the  first 
light  fall  of  snow,  came  Robert,  wilh  a  small  detail  of  men, 
to  make  the  last  round-up  of  beeves  for  the  San  Francisco 
market.  Biddy  Burke  was  of  the  party,  and  had  promised 
himself,  and  been  promised  by  Robert,  some  shooting  to  be 
remembered  and  to  write  home  about. 

"  All  you  lately  fellows,"  said  Robert,  "  write  home.  I've 
been  on  this  range  for  twelve  years,  and  I  have  no  other 
home.  First  year  I  was  here,  I  wrote  back  to  the  uncle  I 
lived  with,  like  this  :  '  From  where  I  am  now,  I  can  see  the 
eternal  snows  on  Mount  Shasta.  Please  send  me  money 
enough  to  get  home.'  You  see,  I  left  without  mentioning  it 
to  anybody,  and  left  my  hoe  in  the  corn-field.  The  old 
man  wrote  back  that  I  better  stay  right  where  I  was.  He 
said  the  eternal  snows  on  Shasta  were  not  a  patchin'  to  the 
cool  welcome  waiting  for  me  in  Mizzoura.  And  I  been 
staying  ever  since." 

Biddy  had  worked  the  whole  season  through  in  the  valley 
and  foothills  without  once  getting  up  into  the  mountains 
among  the  big  game.  All  summer  he  had  been  told  about 
game  so  abundant  and  so  bold  that  horsemen  had  to  turn 
aside  and  give  the  right  of  way  to  bands  of  deer  and  elk. 
And  here  he  was  at  last  in  the  heart  of  the  game  country. 
It  was  a  disappointment  to  work  the  canons  and  ravines  all 
the  first  day,  looking  for  stray  cattle,  and  never  start  an  elk 
or  see  a  fresh  sign.  Robert  said  too  many  prospectors  had 
camped  along  the  Fork  lately,  and  that  plenty  of  game 
would  be  found  in  the  rough  country  higher  up. 

At  early  dawn  of  the  second  day,  Biddy  turned  out  to 
fetch  in  the  horses,  and  had  gone  but  a  few  hundred  yards 
from  camp  when  he  saw  his  first  elk.  "  Buck  fever  "  has 
been  often  enough  described — perhaps  you  have  had  it  your- 
self— but  it  is  worth  remarking  that  this  malady,  like  intoxi- 
cation, affects  different  subjects  in  different  ways.  Some 
men  have  it  in  the  head  ;  others  in  the  legs.  I  know  one 
who  could  not,  in  the  presence  of  a  deer,  shut  one  eye  with- 
out shutting  both,  making  it  difficult  to  take  aim.  Biddy 
had  it  in  the  legs.  He  slid  off  from  his  horse  and  raised 
his  gun,  but  his  knees  trembled  so  that  he  must  drop  to  the 
ground.  Taking  a  careful  aim,  he  fired  and  missed.  Off 
with  a  bound  the  game  disappeared,  and  Biddy,  mounting, 
followed,  sure,  as  every  man  is  when  he  misses  a  good  shot, 
that  the  animal  is  mortally  wounded  and  must  soon  come 
down. 

Urging  his  horse  along  over  the  rough  ground,  Biddy 
came  suddenly  to  the  margin  of  a  small  valley  or  park,  and, 
looking  across  it  in  the  uncertain  morning  light,  saw  a  small 
bunch  of  game  quietly  feeding  near  the  farther  side.  The 
distance  was  too  great  for  accurate  shooting,  so,  leaving  his 
horse,  he  stalked  them  with  great  care,  keeping  to  windward 
and  creeping  along  from  one  shelter  to  another  until  within 
easy  range.  The  game  still  grazed  without  lifting  their 
heads.  Resting  his  rifle  on  a  bowlder,  and  this  time  with  no 
fever  to  distract  his  aim,  he  fired  and  brought  down  the 
nearest  animal. 

The  pleasure  a  man  has  a  right  to  feel  at  a  successful 
shot  was  mitigated  in  Biddy's  case  as  he  rushed  in  to  find 
that  he  had  shot  some  prospector's  burro,  whose  asinine 
companions  stood  by,  wagging  their  ears  in  mild  surprise  at 
this  sudden  reinforcement  of  their  number. 

"  I  am  an  ass,"  said  Biddy  to  these  ;  "  but  I  am  not  also 
a  welcher.     I've  got  to  pay  for  this." 

He  soon  found  the  near-by  camp,  whereof  the  unkempt 
occupant,  aroused  by  the  shot  and  by  the  donkey's  dying 
song,  proved  a  hard  man  in  a  trade.  But,  finally  accepting  a 
large  value  for  the  dead  beast,  he  became  more  genial  and 
invited  Biddy  to  breakfast  with  him  on  sure-enough  elk. 
But  Biddy  was  for  hurrying  on  to  fetch  the  horses.  The 
other  then  offered  to  give  him  a  quarter  of  young  elk 
meat,  saying  he  was  going  to  break  camp  that  day  and  could 
not  use  it.  Biddy  said  he  would  shortly  return  down  the 
valley  with  his  horses,  whose  bells  could  be  heard  in  the 
distance. 

When  he  did  so,  the  prospector  assisted  him  to  pack  the 
meat  on  an  unwilling  horse.  "  You  might  tell  the  boys  you 
killed  it,"  he  suggested. 

"  Would  I  lie  about  it  ? "  asked  Biddy,  indignantly. 
"  You  wouldn't  hardly  get  to  the  sulphur  mines  for  such  a  . 
little  one  as  that,"  said  the  prospector. 

Proceeding  toward  the  cow-camp  with  the  led  horse  and 
its  load,  Biddy  turned  aside  to  view  again  the  dead  burro. 

"That  was  a  good  shot,  anyhow,"  he  said  to  himself, 
measuring  the  distance  with  his  eye.  "  I  wonder  where  I 
hit  him." 

He  drew  near  to  examine,  then  paused  astounded.  It  was 
but  three-quarters  of  a  donkey  that  lay  on  the  ground  before 
him.  And,  yes,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  it,  the  miss- 
ing quarter  was  the  one  loaded  on  Biddy's  horse  ! 

From  up  toward  the  prospector's  camp  came  floating  the 
mocking  notes  of  a  donkey  chorus.  The  rising  sun  lit  up 
the  little  peak.  The  frosty  mist  rolled  higher  up  the  mount- 
ain side.  And  Biddy,  as  he  cut  loose  his  quarter  of  "  elk  " 
and  swung  into  his  saddle,  made  a  solemn  compact  with 
himself  not  to  tell  on  himself,  and  kept  it. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1896.       G.  B.  Dunham. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York  are  arranging  to  visit 
Toronto  in  the  fall  of  next  year.  The  extension  of  their 
tour  from  the  Dominion  to  Australia  and  homeward  via 
India  is  under  consideration  by  the  government. 


November  30,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Strange  Studies  of  ths  Abnormal  Mind. 

It  is  nearly  twenty  years  ago  that  Julian  Haw- 
thorne wrote  his  best  story,  ' '  Archibald  Mal- 
maison."  It  was  a  curious  study  of  a  man  who 
lived  two  lives,  changing  from  one  identity  to  the 
other  at  intervals  of  seven  years,  and  having  in 
each  state  ho  recollection  of  the  events  of  his  other 
life.  It  was  regarded  as  a  remarkably  imaginative 
work,  but  to-day  there  are  a  score  of  works  in 
foreign  languages  on  this  curious  phenomenon  of 
"double  personality,"  and  several  American  and 
English  psychologists  have  referred  to  the  subject 
in  their  writings. 

The  first  extended  study  of  the  subject  in  En- 
glish, so  far  as  we  know,  is  "  Alterations  in  Person- 
ality," by  Alfred  Binet,  director  of  the  laboratory 
of  physiological  psychology  at  the  Sorbonne,  Paris, 
which  has  been  translated  into  English  by  Helen 
Green  Baldwin  and  is  furnished  with  notes  and  a 
preface  by  Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin.  It  is  a 
work  which  has  all  the  calm  precision  of  science 
and  yet  records  and  discusses  facts  more  strange 
than  mediaeval  superstition  ever  ascribed  to  witch- 
craft or  diabolism.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts, 
-"  Successive  Personalities,"  "  Coexistent  Personal- 
ities," and  "Alterations  of  Personality  in  Experi- 
ments on  Suggestion,"  each  of  which  will  be  read 
with  the  most  intense  interest  by  the  lay  lover  of 
the  marvelous,  as  well  as  by  the  psychologist. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  ^ 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Thackeray  forbade  the  publication  of  any  biog- 
raphy of  himself,  and  none  has  ever  appeared. 
But  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll  announces  in  the  current 
Bookman  that  Thackeray's  daughter,  Mrs.  Rich- 
mond Ritchie,  has  finally  consented  to  write  a 
series  of  elaborate  biographical  introductions  to 
her  father's  novels,  which  will  be  prefixed  to  a  new 
standard  edition. 

Conan  Doyle's  new  novel,  "  Rodney  Stone,"  will 
be  published  immediately  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  Prince  and  Beau  Brummel,  the  dandies  of 
Brighton  and  the  heroes  of  the  prize-ring,  re- 
appear in  the  pages  of  this  stirring  romance. 

The  "Comprehensive  Index  to  Universal  Prose 
Fiction,"  by  Zella  Allen  Dixson,  librarian  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  is  an  alphabetical  arrange- 
ment of  the  titles  of  over  ten  thousand  novels  in 
all  languages. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  will  publish  early  in 
December  a  volume  entitled  "  In  Bohemia  with 
Du  Maurier,"  by  Felix  Moscheles,  illustrated  with 
sixty-three  original  drawings  by  George  du  Mau- 
rier. In  characterizing  this,  an  English  critic  has 
written  : 

"  The  author  takes  us  to  the  Antwerp  Academy  where 
he  first  met  Du  Maurier  ;  among  their  fellow-students 
were  Tadema,  Mario,  and  others  since  become  famoui. 
Character-sketches  of  these  are  interspersed  with  lively 
descriptions  of  life  in  Bohemia  and  with  many  quota- 
tions in  prose  and  in  verse  from  Du  Maurier's  letters, 
while  the  text  is  accompanied  by  some  of  his  drawings. 
One  feels  the  atmosphere  of  Trilby  throughout  these 
recollections.  There  was  Moscheles,  who  was  no  mean 
hypnotist,  and  Octavie  L.,  ditc  Carry,  who  might  have 
served  for  the  blanehisstuse  dt  fin.  We  are  shown  the 
three  friends,  Rag,  Tag,  and  Bobtail,  and  learn  who  are 
the  originals  of  Sir  Lewis  Cornellys,  Glorioli,  and  others. 
'Tumblings  with  Whistler'  are  mentioned,  and  Arthur 
Sullivan  writes  the  part  of  Cox  in  Madison  Morton's 
famous  duologue  for  Du  Maurier's  voice." 

*'  The  True  Life  of  Captain  Sir  Richard  Bur- 
ton," by  his  niece,  Georgiana  Stisted,  is  coming 
from  an  English  press.  It  appears  that  the  Burton 
family  do  not  like  Lady  Burton's  book  about  her 
husband.  In  this  new  biography,  the  family's  idea 
of  its  famous  member  is  presented. 

Of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  "  Songs  of  Travel," 
E.  Purcell,  writing  in  the  Academy,  says  :  "Were 
they  anonymous,  it  is  doubtful  how  far  they  would 
emerge  from  the  crowd  of  modern  verse." 

Harper  &  Brothers,  the  publishers,  have  filed  in 
the  office  of  the  county  clerk,  in  New  York,  a  con- 
sent of  the  members  of  the  firm— Horatio,  Henry 
S.,  and  James  Harper — to  mortgage  the  property 
of  the  firm  for  three  millions  of  dollars,  bonds  to 
be  issued  for  the  indebtedness,  payable  in  January, 
1997. 

Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts— he  whom  Kipling 
has  immortalized  as  "Little  Bobs"— has  written 
an  important  two- volume  work  called  "  Forty-One 
Years  in  India." 

The  executors  of  William  Morris  will  close  the 
Kelmscott  Press  as  soon  as  the  works  already  in 
hand  are  completed.  The  last  book  to  be  issued 
from  the  famous  press  will  be  "  The  Sundering 
Flood,"  a  short  tale,  which  Morris  finished  a  few 
weeks  before  his  death. 

A  paper  entitled  "  The  Wonderful  Island,"  show- 
ing the  source  of  the  central  idea  in  the  plot  of 
Shakespeare's  comedy,  "The  Tempest,"  will  be  a 
feature  of  Harpers  Bazar  for  November  28th. 

Running  over  a  list  of  Spanish  translations  of 
well-known  English  and  American  novels  pub- 
lished by  the  Messrs.  Appleton,  the  Bookman  is 
amused  at  the  way  in  which  some  of  our  old 
friends  disguise  themselves  in  Castilian.  Thus 
Senor  Roberto   Luis   Stevenson  is  down  for  "  El 


Caso  Extrano  del  Dr.  Jekyll,"  and  also  for 
"  Plagiado,"  in  which  not  every  one  will  recognize 
"  Kidnapped."  Senor  Fargeon  fathers  "  Pan, 
Queso  y  Besos,"  and  el  Senor  Dr.  Doyle  "La 
Guardia  Blanca."  Particularly  good  is  "  El  Cabal- 
lero  Don  Juan  Jalifax,"  by  la  Senorita  Mulock  ; 
and  best  of  all,  "  Margarita  de  la  O,"  by  Senor 
Carlos  Reade,  whose  immortal  Peg  would  never 
know  herself  under  such  a  title. 

Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  is  quoted  as  follows 
in  the  Tribune,  on  "  Trilby  "  : 

"The  great  charm  of  'Trilby'  is  its  youthful  freedom. 
It  brings  back  to  those  of  us  who  are  growing  old  some- 
thing that  was  once  ours,  but  which  we  have  lost  forever. 
Of  course,  there  were  impossibilities  in  it,  bat  Du 
Maurier  was  not  writing  history.     He  was  an  idealist." 

Harper's  Weekly  for  November  28th  (Thanksgiv- 
ing number)  will  have  full-page  drawings  by  A.  B. 
Frost,  Frederic  Remington,  W.  A.  Rogers,  Alice 
Barber  Stevens,  and  F.  C.  Yohn. 

"  New  Jersey,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and 
"  Georgia,"  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  are  the  titles 
of  two  illustrated  books  to  be  published  immedi- 
ately by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  a  series  called 
Stories  from  American  History. 

The  Christmas  number  of  Harper's  Magazine 
will  contain  the  following  special  features  : 

"The  Martian,"  part  third,  by  George  du  Maurier; 
"  President  Kruger,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow  ;  "  How  the 
Law  Got  into  the  Chaparral."  by  Frederic  Remington; 
"  A  Middle-English  Nativity,"  by  John  Corbin  ;  "  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,"  by  W.  D.  Howells ;  "Wild  Ducks 
and  Tame  Decoys,"  by  Hamblen  Sears  ;  "  Electricity 
Direct  from  Coal,"  by  Dr.  William  Jacques  ;  Six  Short 
Stories:  "The  Romance  of  an  Ambrotype,"  a  story  of 
the  Civil  War,  by  Howard  Pyle ;  "The  Hundred,"  a 
Christmas  tale,  by  Gertrude  Hall ;  "  The  Defeat  of  Amos 
Wickliff,"  the  romance  of  a  matter-of-fact  sheriff,  by 
Octave  Thanet ;  "Weeds,"  a  humorous  story  of  Simp- 
kinsville,  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart;  "Sunday  Sam's 
Statute  of  Limitations,"  a  Thanksgiving  story,  by  Henry 
Gallup  Paine  ;  "  Clavis,"  by  Annie  Trumbull  Slosson  ; 
"Christmas  Carol,"  by  Nina  Frances  Layard ;  "A 
Chafing-Dish  Party,"  a  farce,  by  John  Kendrick  Bangs, 
illustrated  by  Edward  Penfield  ;  and  the  departments. 

Mr.  Crockett  has  finished  his  story,  "  Lochin- 
var,"  which  is  to  begin  appearing  serially  on  both 
sides  of  the  water  in  January,  He  is  now  engaged 
on  another  story,  "The  Red  Ax,"  the  scene  of 
which  is  laid  in  Pomerania. 

The  AthentEum  last  month  devoted  five  col- 
umns, signed  by  Mr.  Watts-Dunton,  to  an  obituary 
of  William  Morris  ;  one  and  a  half  to  a  notice  of 
the  death  of  Paul  Kalligas,  signed  by  Spyr.  P. 
Lambros  ;  and  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  one 
column  to  an  anonymous  obituary  of  George  du 
Maurier.  It  is  as  a  draughtsman  that  the  author 
of  "  Peter  Ibbetson,"  "Trilby,"  and  "The  Mar- 
tian "  is  considered,  only  five  or  six  lines  being  oc- 
cupied with  a  disparaging  notice  of  his  work  as  a 
fiction-writer,  the  first  and  last  of  his  three  books 
not  being  even  named. 


New  Publications. 

"  The  Young  Game-Warden,"  by  Harry  Castle- 
man,  is  the  latest  of  his  boys'  books  of  adventure. 
Published  by  Henry  T.  Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"The  National  Cook  Book  "is  a  well-arranged 
and  exhaustive  volume  devoted  to  cookery  and  the 
table,  by  Marion  Harland  and  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Short  Stories  for  Short  People  "  is  a  book  of  im- 
aginative tales  told  by  Alicia  Aspinwall,  illustrated 
by  Marie  L.  Danforth,  and  introduced  by  Thomas 
Wentworth  Higginson.  Published  by  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  little-known  literature  of  ancient  Bohemia 
is  treated  in  a  book  entitled  "  Bohemian  Legends 
and  Other  Poems,"  by  F.  P.  Kopta.  It  is  now  in 
its  second  edition.  Published  by  William  R.  Jen- 
kins, New  York ;  price,  cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50 
cents. 

"The  Mistress  of  Brae  Farm."  by  Rosa  Nou- 
chette  Cary,  is  a  tale  of  the  English  yeomanry 
class.  A  plaintive  little  theme  of  love  and  re- 
nunciation runs  through  it  which  has  a  gently 
lulling  effect.  Fublished  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

'*  In  Revenge  !  "  Robert  Barr  discards  the  light- 
comedy  vein,  and  pitches  most  of  tbe  stories  in  the 
volume  in  the  key  indicated  by  the  title.  Invent- 
iveness, variety  of  incident,  and  quick  action  char- 
acterize the  tales,  and  the  volume  will  be  popular 
with  those  who  read  for  tbe  sake  of  the  story  that 
is  told,  without  much  thought  of  style.  Published 
by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"  Elements  of  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonome- 
try," with  tables,  by  Professor  C.  W.  Crockett  ; 
"  Plants  and  Their  Children,"  a  child's  reading 
book  in  botany,  by  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana  ;  and 
"A  Brief  History  of  the  Nations"  and  of  their 
progress  in  civilization,  by  Professor  George  Park 
Fisher,  of  Yale,  a  well- illustrated  text-book  on  gen- 
eral history  for  high  schools,  have  been  published 
by  the  American  Book  Company,  New  York  ; 
prices,  $1.25,  65  cents,  and  $1.50,  respectively. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  Bill  Nye's 
humor  is  a  good  deal  to  gulp  down  at  a  sitting. 


Perhaps  that  is  the  reason  why  "A  Guest  at  the 
Ludlow  and  Other  Stories,"  a  collection  of  sketches 
prepared  for  publication  by  the  author  a  few 
months  before  his  death,  seems  so  much  less 
amusing  than  it  is  obviously  intended  to  be. 
Spontaneity,  or  the  appearance  of  it,  is  the  soul 
of  humor,  and  here  we  have  much  conscientious 
effort  to  be  funny  and  no  spontaneity  at  all. 
Published  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  In- 
dianapolis. 

"A  Triumph  of  Destiny,"  by  Julia  Helen 
Twells,  Jr.,  is  a  story  which  smacks  of  unseasoned 
youth.  Its  juvenescence  exudes  in  a  perpetual 
sappiness,  and  finally  overflows  in  the  theory  that 
too  many  marriages  exist,  and  that  by  diminishing 
the  number  "  population  will  grow  less,  and  then, 
by  the  unity  of  a  few  perfect  ones,  those  who  have 
conquered  the  flesh,  the  great  and  beautiful  life  of 
God  will  be  realized."  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company,  Philadelphia. 

"  Dorcas  Hobday,"  by  Charles  Rakeby,  tells  of 
a  young  girl  burdened  with  a  sensitive  conscience, 
whose  life  is  well-nigh  ruined  through  a  discovery  she 
makes.  She  learns  of  a  wrong  done  by  her  father 
to  his  natural  brother  through  the  confiscation  of 
their  father's  will,  and  through  her  determination 
that  restitution  shall  be  made,  she  has  much  suffer- 
ing to  undergo.  The  story  has  the  pleasant  setting 
of  an  English  country  house,  and  shows  some  skill 
in  character  study.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Ian  Maclaren  (John  Watson)  is  not  only  one  of 
the  notable  short-story  writers  of  the  day,  but  also 
a  clergyman  whose  sermons  are  widely  read.  "  The 
Cure  of  Souls  "  shows  him  at  his  best  in  the  latter 
capacity.  The  book  contains  a  series  of  lectures 
on  preaching  delivered  at  Yale  University,  and 
though  they  are  addressed  more  particularly  to 
theological  students,  a  much  wider  circle  of  read- 
ers may  find  food  for  thought  in  these  scholarly 
and  broad-minded  papers.  Published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  popularity  of  the  chafing-dish  is  evidenced 
by  the  number  of  books  of  recipes  for  its  special 
field  which  it  has  called  forth.  The  latest  of  these 
is  "Chafing-Dish  Recipes,"  by  Gesine  Lemcke, 
which  gives  directions  for  the  making  of  many 
sauces  ;  for  the  cooking  of  shell-fish,  fish,  meats, 
poultry  and  game,  vegetables,  and  eggs  ;  for  the 
preparation  of  sandwiches,  salads,  and  desserts  ; 
and  for  the  concoction  of  many  cocktails,  toddies, 
punches,  and  mixed  drinks.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 


Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 

John    Y.    Foster,    managing    editor    of    Leslie's 

Weekly,   died   last  week  from   an  acute   attack  of 

pneumonia,  contracted  election  night.     Mr.  Foster 

was  born  June  19,  1831,  and  has  been  connected 


with  daily  and  weekly  journalism  since  1853.  He 
served  under  William  Cullen  Bryant  and  Park 
Godwin  on  the  Evening  Post,  edited  the  Mail  (now 
the  Mail  and  Express)  for  a  short  time,  and,  after 
conducting  the  Editor's  Drawer  of  Harper's  Weekly 
during  the  war,  he  was,  at  Frank  Leslie's  death  in 
1870,  called  to  the  place  which  he  has  filled  ever 
since.  Mr.  Foster  will  be  succeeded  in  the  manag- 
ing editorship  by  John  Gilmer  Speed. 

The  most  recent  of  London's  periodicals  is  the 
Automotor  and  Horseless  Vehicle  Journal,  a  six- 
penny monthly. 

It  is  stated,  says  Newspaperdom,  that  sixty-seven 
daily  newspapers  have  been  started  and  have  died 
in  New  York  city  alone  within  the  last  sixty  years, 
involving  the  loss  of  over  twenty-five  millions  of 
dollars. 

Edward  Lloyd,  tbe  proprietor  of  Lloyd's  News' 
paper  and  the  London  Chronicle,  has  bought  one 
hundred  square  miles  of  Norwegian  forest  to  make 
wood  pulp  for  his  paper.  Mr.  Lloyd  is  the  owner 
of  vast  hemp  lands  in  India,  which  gave  the  fibre 
that  made  the  splendid  paper  of  his  publications. 
The  hemp  famine  has  evidently  forced  him  to  turn 
at  least  temporarily  to  wood  pulp. 

New  York's  newest  daily  is  called  the  Daily 
Taller,  and  is  published  by  Stone  &  Kimball.  It 
is  devoted  entirely  to  literature,  and  tbe  first  issue 
includes  an  article  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

A  law-suit  over  one-fourteenth  of  two-thirds  of 
one-ninth  of  two-sixteentbs  —  or  one  fifteen-hun- 
dred-and-twelfth — of  the  London  Times  has  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  whereas  the  total  net  income 
of  the  paper  before  its  disastrous  dealings  with 
forger  Pigott  and  the  era  of  the  Parnell  commission 
was  about  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year,  it 
is  now  less  than  one-half  of  that  sum. 

A  new  magazine,  to  be  called  the  Jester,  is  soon 
to  appear  in  New  York.  It  will  be  owned  by  a 
stock  company  of  artists  and  newspaper  reporters 
who  will  be  its  contributors.  No  outside  matter 
will  be  used. 


Mr.  Addison  Archer,  tbe  well-known  advertising 
expert,  writes  to  us  that  our  New  York  corre- 
spondent's remarks  about  Mr.  Manley  M.  Gillam, 
in  his  letter  in  the  Argonaut  of  November  16th,  do 
injustice  to  Mr.  Gillam  and  imply  that  he  is  in  part 
responsible  for  the  failure  of  Hilton,  Hughes  & 
Co.  We  do  not  think  "Flaneur's"  words  can 
justly  be  so  interpreted,  and  Mr.  Gillam's  reputa- 
tion with  our  readers  is  not  likely  to  suffer,  for  in  a 
previous  issue  we  had  already  said,  in  referring  to 
Mr.  Gillam's  acceptance  of  the  post  of  business- 
manager  of  the  Cosmopolitan,  that  "  it  is  but  just 
to  say  that  Mr.  Gillam  was  in  no  sense  responsible 
for  the  failure.  He  tried  to  save  a  wreck,  but  was 
employed  too  late." 


Now's  the  time  to  subscribe. 


§  Harper's  Magazine  f 
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BEGINNING    OF    A    NEW    VOLUME 

170   PAGES  — BEAUTIFULLY   ILLUSTRATED 


THE   MARTIAN 

The  Last  Novel  by  George  du  MaUPieF.     Part  III. 
Poultney  Bigelow's  second  paper  on 

WHITE   MAN'S   AFRICA 

has  for  its  subject 

PRESIDENT  KRUGER 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES.  By  W.  D.  Howells.  Personal  Rec- 
ollections of  the  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table. 

HOW  THE  LAW  GOT  INTO  THE  CHAPARRAL.  By  Frederic 
Remington.  Showing  the  Texas  Ranger*  as  pioneers  of  civilization  in 
the  Southwest.     With  seven  spirited  pictures  by  the  author. 

A  MIDDLE-ENGLISH  NATIVITY.  By  John  Corbin.  The  miracle 
plays  performed  by  strolling  actors,  in  which  the  English  drama  had  its 
beginning.  Selected  from  plays  with  a  Christmas  theme.  With  four  illus- 
trations.    By  J.  R.  Weguelin. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  30,  1896. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Ardlti's  "  Reminiscences." 
There  is  no  conductor  of  Italian  opera  more 
universally  popular  than  Signor  Luigi  Arditi. 
During  more  than  fifty  years  of  an  active  career, 
he  has  conducted  Italian  opera  in  the  leading  cities 
of  Europe  and  America,  and  has  been  intimately 
associated  with  many  celebrated  personages  of 
the  musical  world.  The  most  notable  scisons  of 
Italian  opera  which  have  taken  place  in  America 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  under  his  direc- 
tion, and  to  most  theatre-goers  his  is  a  familiar 
figure.  In  his  memoirs,  therefore,  which  appear 
under  the  title  "  My  Reminiscences,"  he  has  abun- 
dant material  to  draw  upon,  and  his  varied  ex- 
peiiences  make  entertaining  reading.  Beside  the 
record  of  his  professional  career  and  the  histories 
of  many  operatic  tours,  he  has  anecdotes  10  lell  of 
composers,  prima  donnas,  and  musical  artisis  of 
all  kinds,  and  his  genial  and  almost  boyish  nature 
lights  up  the  book  and  makes  it  easy  to  compre- 
hend the  camaraderie  which  has  always  existed  be- 
tween him  and  his  companies. 

The  volume  is  edited  by  the  Baroness  von  Zed- 
litz,  who  contributes  also  an  introduction,  giving 
some  account  of  the  boyhood  and  early  life  of 
Signor  Arditi.  In  this  we  learn  that  his  native 
place  is  Piedmont,  where  he  was  born  in  1822  ;  that 
his  unquestionable  talent,  revealed  in  early  child- 
hood, procured  him  adequate  musical  instruction 
and  a  course  at  the  Conservatoire  at  Milan  ;  and 
that  he  conducted  his  first  opera  when  he  was  only 
twenty-one  years  old. 

Arditi's  own  reminiscences  began  in  1846.  when 
he  made  his  first  visit  to  the  New  World  as  musical 
director  of  a  concert  and  opera  company.  Contrary 
to  his  own  expectations,  he  did  not  return  to  Eu- 
rope for  ten  years.  During  his  stay  in  America,  he 
visited  many  cities  and  met  for  the  first  time  many 
distinguished  artists.  Alboni  was  one  of  these, 
and  he  has  various  anecdotes  to  tell  of  her.  She 
was,  it  seems,  a  martyr  to  superstition,  and  had  a 
particular  dread  of  the  number  thirteen,  as  the 
following  episode  demonstrates  : 

Once,  on  the  occasion  of  our  first  visit  to  Chicago — a 
very  small  and  insignificant  town  in  those  days,  colonized, 
as  far  as  I  could  judge,  largely  by  pigs — we  arrived  late, 
and  just  in  time  to  retire  for  the  night.  A  great  quantity 
of  luggage  had  been  sent  on  by  train  in  advance,  and  our 
business  manager  had  secured  a  bedroom  at  the  hotel  for 
Alboni. 

The  proprietor  had  been  informed  of  roadame 's  painful 
superstitiousness,  and  had  been  implored  not  to  give  her 
room  No.  13.  As  it  happened,  however,  room  No.  13  was 
the  only  empty  and  suitable  apartment  for  the  prima 
donna  on  that  particular  occasion  ;  and,  in  order  that  she 
should  not  become  aware  of  this  unlucky  fact,  the  hotel 
manager  caused  a  piece  of  paper  to  be  carefully  and 
deftly  gummed  over  the  painted  number  outside  her  bed- 
room door.  All  went  smoothly  at  first.  Alboni  was 
ushered  into  her  room,  her  boxes  were  unpacked  by  her 
maid,  and  she  was  served  with  supper  preparatory  to  go- 
ing to  bed. 

Suddenly  she  started  up,  agitated  by  the  thought  that 
it  would  be  just  as  well  to  know  the  number  of  her  room. 
She  picked  up  a  candle  and  peered  out  into  the  darkness 
of  the  corridor  to  reconnoitre.  In  a  far  shoner  time  than 
it  takes  me  to  write  these  lines  the  house  was  in  a  fearful 
uproar,  bells  were  ringing,  and  the  hotel  people  and 
guests  rushing  about  in  a  state  of  panic,  thinking  that 
they  were  about  to  be  burned  alive  in  their  beds. 

Alboni  was  discovered  standing  in  front  of  her  door  in 
the  attitude  of  a  tragedy  queen,  with  the  candle  in  one 
hand  and  the  fatal  piece  of  paper  bearing  the  fictitious 
number  in  the  other.  And,  what  is  more,  she  was  not  to 
be  beaten.  No  persuasion  on  earth  would  induce  her  to 
rest  quietly  in  No.  13.  No  one  could  resist  her  pleading 
eyes  and  piteous  face ;  so  finally  an  elderly  gentleman' 
was  politely  but  firmly  asked  to  give  up  his  room,  which 
had  to  be  thoroughly  rearranged,  while  he  stood  about 
shivering  and  discomfited,  awaiting  the  signal  to  take 
possession  of  the  room  bearing  the  fatal  number. 

The  melody  of  the  famous  valse,  "  II  Bacio," 
was  first  conceived  while  the  composer  was  on  a 
tour  in  Ireland  in  1859.  It  was  one  evening  when 
he  was  in  company  with  his  wife  and  Piccolomini, 
the  Tuscan  prima  donna,  that  the  air  first  came 
into  his  head  : 

I  sat  myself  down  to  the  piano,  while  my  fingers 
strayed  almost  unconsciously  over  Lhe  notes.  I  played  a 
little  air  to  myself,  and  Piccolomini,  who  was  chatting  to 
my  wife,  looked  up  quickly  and  said  :  "  What  is  that  you 
are  playing?  It  is  charming.  Please  note  it  down,  or 
you  will  forget  it."  I  did  so  on  an  envelope,  merely  jot- 
ting down  a  few  notes,  and  then  thrust  the  paper  into  my 
pocket.  From  that  moment  to  the  following  year  I 
thought  no  more  of  the  tune.  Piccolomini  had  gone  to 
America  in  the  meanwhile,  and  it  had  been  a  promise  on 
my  part  that  I  would  compose  a  song  for  her  to  srng  at 
the  first  concert  in  England  on  her  return  from  the  States. 
Time  flew  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  although  Picco- 
lomini was  on  the  point  of  returning  to  London,  I  had 
not  as  yet  composed  the  promised  song.  There  was  no 
time  to  be  lost,  and  1  found  myself  in  a  fix  for  want  of 
words,  as  well  as  of  an  inspiration.  A  happy  thought 
occurred  to  me.  The  very  thing  !  Why  not  hunt  up 
those  notes  which  I  had  jotted  down  on  an  old  envelope 
in  the  previous  year  in  Dublin? 

And  so  he  did,  with  what  success  the  world 
knows.     The  history  of  the  words  is  also  given  : 

The  words  were  written  for  me  on  the  very  day  on 
which  I  began  to  arrange  the  music.  A  high  baritone  of 
the  name  of  Aldighieri,  and  a  very  excellent  singer  to 
boot,  was  practicing  with  me  one  morning,  and  I  told 
him  that  I  was  greatly  in  need  of  words  for  my  song. 

"  I  will  write  you  some  verses  if  you  will  give  me  an 
idea,"  he  answered,  promptly.  "What  subject  would 
you  like  ?  " 

Virginia,  who  was  sewing  at  the  other  end  of  the  room, 
answered  ere  I  had  time  to  think  of  anything,  and  said  : 
"  Why  not  write  about  a  kiss  ?    There's  a  good  subject 
for  you  ! " 
Aldighieri  thought  the  idea  an  excellent  one,  and  forth- 


with  set   to  work  and  wrote  the  words  to  ' 

v;  since  become  famous. 


II  Bacio," 


s  with  most  famous  songs,  "  II  Bacio  "  brought 
-.t  pecuniary  profit  to  the  composer  : 


Although  I  was  fortunate  in  "hitting  off"  the  public 
taste  so  conspicuously  with  regard  to  this  song,  incredi- 
ble as  it  may  seem,  I  sold  "II  Bacio"  to  the  firm  of 
Cramer,  together  with  three  other  compositions,  for  the 
sum  of  fifty  pounds.  From  that  day  to  this  I  have  never 
increased  my  profit  to  the  extent  of  sixpence  in  connec- 
tion with  that  song.  Flaxland,  of  the  Place  de  la  Made- 
leine, who  gave  four  hundred  francs  for  the  French  copy- 
right, made  a  fortune  of  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
out  of  the  transaction,  and  boasts  that  the  beautiful  busi- 
ness house  he  was  able  to  build  in  Paris  was  the  outcome 
of  the  enormous  profits  he  derived  from  my  composition, 
white  I  heard  lately  that  the  copper-plates  and  copyricht 
of  "  II  Bacio  "  were  sold  a  few  years  ago  in  London  for 
the  sum  of  six  hundred  and  forty  pounds. 

A  story  concerning  this  f  worite  song  is  given  in 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  Arditi's  friends  some  ten 
years  later  : 

"  I  hear  from  New  York  that  Mme.  Anna  Rishop  has 
been  singing  your  tuneful  and  merry 'Bacio*  at  Hong 
Kong  with  such  tremendous  success  that  her  Celestial 
auditors,  in  the  greatest  enthusiasm,  embraced  and  kissed 
each  other  all  round  in  the  most  frantic  manner.  The 
emperor,  viz.,  the  Cousin  of  the  Sun,  was  himself  so  de- 
lighted with  your  tune,  that  he  encored  it  no  less  than 
ten  times,  at  the  end  of  which  he  insisted  on  kissing  the 
siren  herself,  creating  her  on  the  spot,  '  Singer  to  His 
Celestial  Majesty's  Private  Chapel ! ' " 

Grisi  and  Mario  were  on  intimate  terms  with 
Arditi  and  his  wife,  and  we  are  told  much  of  the 
lady's  jealousy  of  her  husband.  Among  the  stories 
concerning  them  there  is  one  of  a  certain  perform- 
ance they  gave  in  Washington  : 

It  was  during  my  first  long  stay  in  America,  and  our 
company  was  announced  for  one  night,  during  a  terribly 
cold  winter,  at  Washington.  Shall  I  ever  forget  the 
bitter  cold  of  that  season?  It  was  as  though  we  had 
suddenly  been  transported  to  the  Arctic  regions  ;  and 
the  theatre  in  which  we  had  our  performance  was  as  in- 
adequate to  cope  with  the  frost  as  though  we  had  fixed 
up  a  summer  tent  for  the  purpose.  "  Norma  "  was  the 
opera,  and  Grisi,  instead  of  appearing  in  her  traditional 
white  robe  with  flowing  folds,  was  compelled  to  come  on 
the  stage  wearing  a  huge  fur  cloak  in  which  she  was  hud- 
dled up  almost  to  her  eyes.  The  house  only  really  rose 
to  the  occasion  with  loud  bursts  of  laughter  when  Mario 
made  his  entrance  holding  a  coachman's  umbrella  over 
his  head— he,  as  Pollio,  being  confronted  by  Norma  in 
their  tragical  meeting— under  which  prosaic  safeguards 
both  artists  cowered  while  singing  their  grand  duo.  The 
roof  of  the  theatre  had  given  way  under  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  fall  of  snow,  and  its  coating  of  ice,  melting  under 
the  heat  of  the  gas,  was  streaming  down  on  the  artists. 

The  enthusiastic  admiration  always  manifested 
by  Arditi  for  Adelina  Patti  began  when  the  latter 
was  a  very  liule  girl  : 

The  first  time  I  ever  set  eyes  on  Adelina  was  in  New 
York,  when  she  and  her  mother  visited  the  hotel  at  which 
I  lived,  in  order  to  eat  the  macaroni  which  was  always 
excellently  prepared  by  an  Italian  tftef of  renown  ;  and 
her  determined  little  airs  and  manners  then  already 
showed  plainly  that  she  was  destined  to  become  a  ruler 
of  men. 

Mme.  Salvador  Patti,  veuve  Barili,  Adelina's  mother, 
was  anxious  that  I  should  hear  the  child  sing,  and  so  she 
brought  her  little  daughter  to  my  rooms  one  day. 

Bottesini  and  I  were  highly  amused  to  see  the  air  of 
importance  with  which  the  tinv  songstress  first  selected  a 
comfortable  seat  for  her  doll  in  such  proximity  that  she 
was  able  to  see  her  while  singing,  and  then,  having  said, 
"  La,  ma  bonne  petite,  attends  que  ta  maman  te  chante 
quelque  chose  de  jolie,"  she  demurely  placed  her  music 
on  the  piano,  and  asked  me  to  accompany  her  in  the 
rondo  of  "  Sonnambula." 

How  am  I  to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  effect 
which  that  child's  miraculous  notes  produced  upon  our 
enchanted  senses?  Perhaps  if  I  say  that  both  Bottesini 
and  I  wept  genuine  tears  of  emotion— tears  wbich  were 
the  outcome  of  the  original  and  never-to-be-forgotten  im- 
pression her  voice  made  when  it  first  stirred  our  inner- 
most feelings— that  may,  in  some  slight  measure,  con- 
vince my  readers  of  the  extraordinary  vocal  power  and 
beauty  of  which  little  Adelina  was,  at  that  tender  age, 
possessed.  We  were  simply  amazed,  nay.  electrified,  at 
the  well-nigh  perfect  manner  in  which  she  delivered  some 
of  the  most  difficult  and  varied  ari.15  without  the  slightest 
effort  or  self-consciousness. 

Some  of  the  diva's  childish  traits  are  recorded  : 

Little  Adelina's  vivacity  when  quite  a  tiny  girl  was 
remarkable.  Nothing  ever  escaped  her  notice,  and  if 
she  observed  curious  mannerisms  in  any  one,  years  after- 
ward she  would  remember  them  and  imitate  them  per- 
fectly. She  could  enter  the  room  as  bright  as  a  ray  of 
sunshine,  all  smiles  and  sweetness  ;  but  if  any  one  had 
had  the  misfortune  to  ruffle  the  pretty  brows  or  thwart 
My  Lady  Willful,  her  dark  eyes  would  flash,  her  tiny  fist 
would  contract  with  anger,  and  clouds  would  speedily 
gather  across  the  surface  of  her  laughing  face  and  burst 
forth  in  torrents  of  tears  almost  as  quickly  as  a  fl.tsh  oi 
lightning. 

I  remember,  one  day,  Mme.  Salvador  Patti  came  to 
consult  me  with  regard  to  the  score  of  an  opera  that  was 
in  my  possession.  My  little  enchantress  had  a:coin- 
panied  her  mother  as  far  as  the  door,  but  there  she 
lingered  irresolutely,  looking  as  though  she  were  "  angry 
with  the  whole  house."  Although  I  was  not  aware  that 
I  had  in  any  way  vexed  her,  she  suddenly  conceived  the 
notion  of  venting  her  ire  on  me.  I  was  seated  at  my 
desk,  pouring  forth  an  effusion  of  music  to  a  young  lady 
of  whom  I  was  deeply  enamored  at  the  time,  and  had 
valiantly  struggled  through  and  reached  the  last  bars  of 
the  dedication  in  question,  when,  without  further  ado,  she 
ran  up  to  my  table,  raised  herseli  on  tip-toe,  and  turned 
the  inkstand  completely  over  on  my  manuscript,  exclaim- 
ing in  a  quick,  peevish  tone,  "Cosa  fai  lu  brutto?" 

The  burst  of  temper  was  all  over  in  a  moment  (so,  in- 
deed, was  my  manuscript),  and  after  the  satisfaction  of 
having  carefully  watched  the  ink  trickle  leisurely  on  to 
my  landlady's  carpet,  she  smiled  roguishly,  showing  her 
white  teetb,  and  danced  out  of  the  room,  looking  back  at 
me,  her  dark,  lustrous  eyes  full  of  lurking  mischief,  as 
though  nothing  whatever  had  happened,  despite  her 
mother's  profuse  and  reiterated  apologies. 

An  account  is  given  of  Adelina  Patti's  family  : 
I  was  intimately  acquainted  with  Adelina  Patti's  fam- 
ily. Her  amiable  and  talented  sisters— Amalia,  Clotbilde, 
and  Carlotta.who  respectively  married  Maurice  Strakosch, 
Thorne,  and  the  Chevalier  de  Munk — were  all  accom- 
plished artists  ;  while  her  brothers— Ettore,  Nicolo,  Carlo, 
and  Antonio — were  devsted  to  music.  Carlo  having  as  a 
child  studied  the  violin  with  me,  and  having  at  the  age  of 
twenty  become  leader  at  the  New  Orleans  Opera  House, 
afterward  at  New  York  and  the  Wakerfield  Opera  House, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Patti's  first  appearance  in  London  is  described  : 
When  she  appeared  at  Covent  Garden  on  the  memo- 
rable night  of  May  14,  1861,  as  Amina  in  "  La  Sonnam- 
bula," she  was,   comparatively    speaking,   unknown    in 


London.  The  reports  which  had  reached  the  English 
public  about  her  successes  in  America  were  looked  upon 
as  exaggerated  and  extravagant ;  and  I  really  believe 
that  upon  the  occasion  on  which  she  first  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  the  pedestal  upon  which  she  has  reigned 
eversince  therewere  not  twenty  people  in  the  house  who 
knew  that  Adelina  Patti  was  a  singer  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary merit.  I,  however,  had  heard  her  sing  in  America, 
and  had  witnessed  the  scenes  of  extraordinary  triumph 
in  which  her  vocal  efforts  had  been  received,  cheered, 
and  clamored  for ;  I  had  seen  the  child  grow  up  into  a 
beautiful  girl ;  I  had  noted  the  improvements  which  her 
voice  had  undergone,  and  the  rich  and  rapid  develop- 
ment of  her  faultless  register  that  was  about  to  come 
upon  the  British  public  as  a  revelation.  .  .   . 

A  very  few  people  who  had  been  present  at  the  hurried 
and  shortened  rehearsals  knew  what  was  to  follow  ;  but 
nothing  was  known  of  Patti's  antecedents,  her  name  hav- 
ing appeared  only  four  days  in  advance  of  her  de'but, 
and  without  a  single  remark  in  the  advertisements. 
There  was  no  heralding  of  trumpets,  no  fluttering  antici- 
pations, no  stir  in  musical  circles,  no  sensational  outlook 
whatsoever  to  announce  the  advent  of  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  singers.  Shecame,  she  sang,  and  she  conquered. 
The  surprise  she  caused  after  the  first  recitative  of  Amina 
was  indescribable  ;  and  by  the  time  she  had  reached  a 
passage  di bravura,  and  had  put  all  her  soulful  notes  into 
the  final  rondo,  "  Ah,  non  giunge  !  "  the  house  rose  in  a 
roar  of  enthusiasm  that  may  be  chronicled  as  unpre- 
cedented. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Colonel  Mapleson  be- 
came an  impresario,  and  a  high  tribute  is  paid  to 
the  power  he  exhibited  of  managing  his  artists 
"  and,  what  is  better,  his  creditors  "  : 

I  have  known  prime  donne  enter  his  office  infuriatedly, 
vowing  they  would  not  depart  from  his  presence  without 
a  "little  cheque,"  or  hard  cash,  and  these  same  irate 
ladles  would  sally  forth,  after  waiting  his  leisure  for  some 
considerable  time,  with  their  angry  looks  transformed  to 
absolute  serenity,  and  actually  feeling,  to  all  appearance, 
as  though  Mapleson  were  conferring  a  considerable  favor 
upon  them  by  continuing  to  owe  them  their  hard-earned 
salaries.  His  manner  was  quite  irresistible  ;  there  never 
lived  the  man  whose  suave,  gentle  art  in  calming  the 
irrepressible  creditor  was  more  conspicuous  or  effective. 
To  do  him  every  justice,  he  paid  his  debts  when  he  had 
money  ;  but  when  the  safe  was  empty,  he  knew  how  to 
rid  himself  of  tiresome  and  embarrassing  duns  with  re- 
markable graciousness  and  admirable  tact,  never  letting 
people  into  the  secret  of  his  financial  difficulties,  or 
allowing  them  to  depart  uneasy  at  heart  with  regard  to 
the  sum  owed  to  them.  This  was  an  art  in  itself;  but  a 
fact  of  far  greater  importance  15  that  Mapleson  was  a 
musician. 

Many  tours  in  Ireland  are  recorded,  the  demon- 
strativeness  of  the  Irish  being  especially  attractive 
10  the  visiting  companies.  On  one  occasion  Arditi's 
own  reception  was  comically  warm  : 

My  appearance  in  the  orchestra  was  also  greeted  with 
robust  shouting  and  applause,  amid  which  such  exclama- 
tions as  "  Viva,  Victor  Emmanuel  !"  "Bravo,  Arditi  [" 
"Where's  your  wig?"  "How's  the  macaroni  ?"  were  to 
be  heard  emanating  from  all  parts  of  the  house.  They 
even  cheered  my  wife  when  she  entered  her  box,  and 
cries  of  "Three  cheers  for  Madame  Arditi  and  all  the 
little  Arditis  !  "  brought  down  the  house. 

In  1884  Mapleson  came  to  America  with  a  nota- 
ble company,  of  which  Patti  and  Gerster  were 
members,  and  Arditi,  as  usual,  was  conductor.  It 
was  on  this  tour  that  the  company  came  to  San 
Francisco  and  made  a  sensation,  which  is  still  well 
remembered  here.    Arditi  thus  briefly  chronicles  it : 

The  next  notable  event  of  that  year  was  our  visit  to 
San  Francisco.  Words  fail  me  to  give  an  adequate  de- 
scription of  the  sensation  caused  there  by  Patti  and 
Gerster,  or  of  the  impression  made  upon  those  members 
of  the  company  who  were  visiting  that  lovely  country  for 
the  first  time.  .  .  .  Suffice  it  to  say  at  present  that  money 
was  almost  being  coined  by  Mapleson  ;  so  great  was  the 
rush  for  tickets  by  the  musically  mad  enthusiasts,  that 
they  literally  scattered  it  about,  paying  blindly  any  price 
merely  to  be  accorded  standing-room,  if  nothing  else. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  money  accumulated  so  quickly 
that  each  night  it  had  to  be  placed  in  sacks  and  slung 
over  the  backs  of  trusty  porters,  to  be  delivered  to"  the 
bank. 

The  famous  "Emma  Nevada  Night"  is  thus 
alluded  to  : 

Emma  Nevada  made  her  de'but  in  San  Francisco  in 
1885.  Being  a  Californian,  the  receipts  on  the  occasion 
of  her  first  appearance  on  the  stage  in  her  own  country 
may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  height  of  a  "Patti 
night."  When  first  she  was  seen,  the  people  roared  and 
shouted  so  wildly,  waving  their  hals  and  handkerchiefs, 
that  the  poor  little  lady  was  quite  overpowered  and  could 
hardly  control  her  emotion. 

Arditi  makes  but  few  allusions  to  German  opera, 
and  in  these  his  tone  is  unenthusiastic.  He  speaks 
with  admiration  of  Wagner,  who  was  personally 
known  to  him,  but  his  real  opinion  of  the  new  music 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  anecdote  : 

A  funny  story  occurs  to  me  with  regard  to  Wagner's 
opera  "Tannhauser,"  which,  by  the  way,  was  not,  on  the 
whole,  favorably  criticised  at  its  production  in  London. 
I  had  been  reading  over  the  score  at  the  piano,  one  day 
previous  to  arranging  the  election,  when  my  little  girl 
Giulietta,  who  was  sitting  with  her  mother  in  the  next 
room,  suddenly  looked  up  and  said,  "  Who  is  playing  the 
piano,  mother?  "  My  wife  replied.  "  Your  father,  dear, 
of  course  ;  why  did  you  ask?"  Giulietta  thought  for  a 
moment,  and  then  said  shortly,  "Because  I  thought  it 
must  be  the  tuner  ! " 

It  would  be  easy  to  go  on  for  a  long  time  culling 
from  Arditi's  interesting  book,  for  the  names  alone 
of  the  celebrities  he  has  known  cover  several  pages. 
In  many  instances  portraits  are  given — curiously 
old-fashioned  ones,  for  the  most  part,  which  reveal 
little  of  the  beauty  and  charm  possessed  by  many 
of  these  by-gone  queens  of  song. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3.50. 


The  best  is  not  always  low- 
in  price,  but  the  housekeeper 
can  have  the  best  soap  with- 
out extravagance. 

Ivory  Soap  costs  little,  but 
experienced  persons  know 
that  no  other  can  do  the 
same  work  and  do  it  as  well. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  Cin-ti. 


ALL  THE 

NEW    HOLI  DAY 

BOOKS 

—  AT- 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Receiver! 


CALL  AND  SEE  THEM. 


KOHLER 


PUICr  SOLE    AGENTS, 

Un fluL,20.  28.  SO  O'Farrell  St. 


PRIVATE  TUTOR. 

An  English  gentleman,  possessing  Cam- 
bridge and  University  of  France  certificates, 
would  devote  two  or  three  hour*  a  day  to  the 
tuition  of  the  elder  children  of  a  family,  or 
in  preparing  oue  or  two  boys  for  the  univer- 
sity, in  return  for  comfortable  board  and 
lodging.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  all 
English  subjects.     Address 

Box  8,  Argonaut  Office. 


ZISKA    INSTITUTE, 
1606    VAN    NESS     AVENUE. 
Day  and  Boarding  School  for  Girls.     Its  successful  ex- 
istence of  thirty  years  proves  its  superiority.    Classes 
resumed  August  3,  1806. 

MME.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A.,  Principal. 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Mhrchant  Tailors, 

633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

CEO.    MORROW   &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

39  Clay  St.  and  28  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^Holiday   Books'^ 

Magazines,  etc.,  Fancy  Calendars,  etc., 

At  Montgomery  Street  Store. 

iirvrpjVKll  (Visiting  and    Wedding    Cards, 
ENGKAA  ED  j     Mooograms  and  Addresses. 

100  Good  Cards  from  Plate,  75c. ; 

1 00  Best  Cards  from  Plate,  $  1 .00  ; 

HARTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS, 


l~ 


Successors  to  Dodge  Bros. 
5  POST  ST.  107  MONTGOMERY  | 


Everybody  wants  Swinnerton's  Calendar. 
13  pages  of  clever  California  Bear  pictures. 


50  cents.     In  a  box. 
Send  it  East. 


Dodge  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 
112  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


November  30,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Tales  of  Chinatown  and  Elsewhere. 

"  The  Cat  and  the  Cherub."  a  volume  of  stories 
by  Chester  B.  Fernald,  contains  some  very  good 
sketches  of  life  in  the  Chinese  quarter  of  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Fernald  has  the  field  practically 
to  himself  here,  and  he  has  made  the  most  of  it. 
The  Chinese  types  and  characteristics  are  very 
keenly  studied,  and  the  author  is  particularly  happy 
when  he  deals  with  the  children  of  the  moon-faced 
race.  The  story  of  five-year-old  Hoo  Chee  making 
his  first  visit  to  an  American  household,  and  taking 
a  plunge  into  an  American  bath-tub,  is  very  brightly 
told,  and  no  less  clever  is  the  description  of  bis 
flirtation  with  little  Miss  Oo  through  a  knot-hole  in 
the  fence.  Though  these  stories  of  Chinatown 
overshadow  the  remaining  tales  by  their  novelty, 
they  are  not  the  only  good  ones  in  the  volume. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Another  New  England  Heroine. 

"  In  the  First  Person,"  by  Maria  Louise  Pool, 
does  not  differ  in  outline  from  half  a  dozen  other 
stories  by  the  same  author.  Wilhelmina,  or  Billy, 
as  she  is  nicknamed,  is  the  invariable  New  Eng- 
land heroine,  brought  up  on  a  farm  by  parents  of 
homely  speech,  who  have  all  the  New  England 
characteristics  which  Miss  Pool  brings  out  with 
such  dry  humor.  Here  the  author  is  on  firm 
ground,  but  she  does  not  remain  so  long.  Wilhel- 
mina is  rescued  from  her  rustic  environment,  as 
these  New  England  girls  always  are  rescued,  by  a 
wealthy  patroness,  who  bears  her  off  lo  cultivate 
her  voice.  At  this  point  a  rich  husband  should 
appear,  but  there  is  a  hitch  somehow,  for  he  does 
not  present  himself,  and  Miss  Pool,  confused  and 
befogged  in  strange  waters,  brings  the  tale  to  a 
feeble  and  ineffective  close. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  25.  _ 

Sketches  of  a  Revival  in  Kentucky. 

In  "  Stories  of  a  Sanctified  Town,"  Lucy  S.  Fur- 
man  gives  a  sketch  of  life  in  a  little  Kentucky  town 
over  which  a  religious  movement  has  swept,  leav- 
ing the  people  in  the  clutches  of  a  fervent  enthu- 
siasm. At  home  or  abroad,  among  the  loungers 
at  the  country  store  and  the  women  busy  about 
their  housework,  the  talk  is  all  of  their  religious 
experiences,  and  very  droll  are  the  accounts  of 
how  they  reached  "  sanctification "  and  of  the 
drawbacks  which  lay  in  the  way  of  their  "  getting 
the  blessing."  The  author  handles  her  materials 
with  skill,  bringing  out  equally  the  humor  of  the 
situation  and  the  genuine  goodness  of  these  simple- 
hearted  villagers. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

Percy  White's  New  Novel. 

Percy  White  is  a  writer  of  no  mean  ability,  yet 
his  books  seldom  please,  because  of  his  tendency 
to  skirt  along  the  edges  of  vice  and  to  depict  only 
the  baser  emotions.  In  "  Andria"  he  describes  an 
unhappy  marriage,  resulting  from  the  gradual 
change  which  comes  over  the  husband.  He  is  a 
sociologist  of  note,  whose  writings  have  brought 
him  fame,  but  who  little  by  little  veers  round  to- 
ward misanthropy  and  pessimism,  and  finally  wins 
a  new  kind  of  notoriety  by  a  series  of  articles 
making  bitter  attacks  on  all  existing  human  institu- 
tions. The  story  is  well  told,  but  is  nevertheless 
repellent,  and  all  the  more  so  by  reason  of  the 
eternal  situation  a  trots  which  is  introduced. 

Published  by  George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Julian  Ralph's  Tales  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom. 
To  see  China  through  Julian  Ralph's  eyes,  as 
any  one  may  do  who  reads  "  Alone  in  China,"  is  to 
gain  a  very  different  idea  of  the  Flowery  Kingdom 
from  that  given  forth  by  most  travelers.  Mr. 
Ralph's  inveterate  habit  of  seeing  the  best  side  of 
everything  does  not  fail  him  in  the  Orient,  and  the 
descriptions  of  his  travels  call  up  pictures  of  a 
verdant  and  beautiful  country,  of  a  good-natured, 
laughing,  and  playful  race  of  people,  of  novel  and 
picturesque  scenes,  of  a  general  holiday  aspect,  in 
fact.  This  applies  entirely  to  the  introduction, 
which  takes  up  a  large  proportion  of  the  book  and 
is  the  best  part  of  it.  It  gives  in  detail  all  the  in- 
teresting experiences  which  befell  the  author  and 
his  artist  companion  in  a  trip  they  took  in  a  house- 
boat along  the  rivers  and  canals  of  central  China, 
and  the  panoramic  impressions  taken  are  capitally 
conveyed.  The  six  stories  which  follow  aim  to 
give  an  idea  of  Chinese  life  and  customs.  Of 
these  the  most  striking  is  "Alone  in  China,"  a 
story  of  the  life  of  an  American  girl  married  to  a 
Chinese  nobleman.  Taken  altogether,  however, 
the  stories  are  only  moderately  successful,  owing  to 
the  guide-book  character  imparted  to  them. 

Published   by   Harper   &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
.  price,  $2.00. 

From  a  San  Francisco  Cafe  to  the  Peerage. 
A  lurid  and  thorough-paced  melodrama,  with  no 
half-way  measures  about  it,  is  "  The  World's  Great 
Snare,"  by  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim.  There  are 
villains  jet  black  of  heart,  women  beautiful  as 
angels,  fortunes  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice, 
mysterious  papers  containing  strange  secrets  passed 


from  hand  to  hand,  murders  and  sudden  deaths, 
dukes  and  earls  and  plutocrats.  The  heroine 
leaps  at  a  bound  from  the  position  of  waitress  in  a 
San  Francisco  cafe  of  doubtful  repute  to  that  of  the 
most  popular  actress  on  the  London  boards.  She 
counts  the  world  well  lost  for  love,  and  is  in  fact 
no  better  than  she  should  be,  but  the  author  de- 
fends her  in  a  fine  frenzy  of  earnestness  and  finally 
promotes  her  to  the  position  of  peeress  of  the 
realm. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Novelettes  of  West  Virginia. 

Two  stories  of  West  Virginia  life,  by  Langdon 
Elwyn  Mitchell,  are  published  under  the  title, 
"  Love  in  the  Backwoods."  The  first  one,  "  Two 
Mormons  of  Muddlety."  is  an  idyl  of  the  kitchen. 
AH  the  action  centres  around  the  cook-stove,  and 
the  climax  comes  when  the  heroine  repels  the 
amorous  advances  of  a  Mormon  elder  by  emptying 
a  pan  of  hot  dish-water  over  his  head.  This  greasy 
jest,  as  well  as  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
husband  of  a  pretty  young  wife  who  can  not  cook, 
is  related  with  a  degree  of  realism  that  produces  a 
sense  of  acute  discomfort  instead  of  the  expected 
mirth.  "Alfred's  Wife"  is  a  better  story.  It  is 
dramatic  in  plot  and  told  with  force  and  originality, 
though  it,  too,  is  marred  by  a  certain  crudity  and 
heaviness  of  touch. 

Published   by    Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York  ; 

price,  $1.25. 

<> 

The  Biography  of  "  Sonny." 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  "Sonny  "is  a  veritable 
treat,  full  of  humor  and  skillful  characterizations. 
The  book  consists  of  a  series  of  monologues  uttered 
by  an  old  Arkansas  farmer  on  the  subject  of  his 
boy.  Through  these  sketches  we  follow  the  career 
of  that  much-spoiled  lad,  from  the  Christmas  night 
when  he  makes  his  first  appearance  in  the  world  up 
to  the  time  when  he  reaches  man's  estate  and  takes 
to  himself  a  wife.  Sonny  as  a  baby  and  as  a  school- 
boy tyrannizes  over  bis  parents  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, but  he  is  a  taking  young  rascal  for  all  that, 
and  as  for  his  soft-hearted  old  father,  the  reader 
conceives  such  a  genuine  affection  for  him  that 
even  his  dialect  does  not  awaken  a  grumble. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

W.  E,  Norris's  New  "Woman. 

W.  E.  Norris  plays  lightly  with  the  subject  of  the 
New  Woman  in  his  latest  book.  The  fury  of 
"  Clarissa  Furiosa,"  his  heroine,  is  due  to  her  hus- 
band's flirtations.  On  him  the  matrimonial  yoke 
sits  but  lightly,  and  his  wife,  angry  at  his  indiffer- 
ence to  her  wishes,  separates  from  him,  and  sets 
up  an  establishment  of  her  own.  She  espouses 
the  cause  of  Woman  with  a  capital  W  and  dips  a 
little  into  public  life,  to  her  husband's  annoyance. 
All  this  is  told  in  a  light  and  amusing  vein,  not 
without  a  suspicion  of  padding  ;  and  after  the 
couple  have  had  a  sufficient  amount  of  chastening 
experience  on  both  sides,  they  make  it  all  up,  as 
we  knew  they  would  all  along. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  50. 

New  Publications. 
"  Litle  Men  and  Maids"  is  a  children's  book 
illustrated  with  full-page  color-plates  by  Frances 
Brundage,  and  filled  with  decorative  designs  and 
stories  and  verses  by  Elizabeth  S.  Tucker.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Frederick  A.  Stakes  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Century  Book  of  Famous  Americans  "  is 
an  exceedingly  interesting,  generously  illustrated, 
juvenile  book  written  by  Elbridge  S.  Brooks,  de- 
scribing a  young  people's  pilgrimage  to  the  his- 
toric homes  of  our  great  men.  Published  by  the 
Century  Company,  New  York  :  price,  $1.50. 

An  odd  book  called  "  Gobolinks  ;  or,  Shadow 
Pictures  for  Young  and  Old,"  contains  fantastic 
figures  made  from  ink-blots  and  described  or  apos- 
trophized in  nonsense  verses  by  Ruth  McEnery 
Stuart  and  Albert  Bigelow  Paine.  Published  by 
the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Angling"  is  a  book  after  the  heart  of  every 
disciple  of  Walton.  The  eight  illustrated  chapters 
have  been  revised  by  their  authors  from  articles  con- 
tributed to  Scribner's  Magazine  by  Leroy  M.  Yale, 
J.  G.  A.  Creighton,  A.  R.  Macdonough,  A.  Foster 
Higgins,  Robert  Grant,  Alexander  Cargill,  and 
Charles  Frederick  Holder.  The  latter  writer  de- 
scribes the  royal  black-bass  fishing  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  St. 50. 

"  The  Dwarfs'  Tailor,"  a  collection  of  fairy-tales 
edited  by  Zoe  Dana  Underhill,  makes  a  feature  of 
including  some  fairy  lore  from  the  literature  of 
various  countries.  Germany  and  Sweden  are  most 
frequently  represented,  and  there  are  besides 
French,  Danish,  Russian,  Hungarian,  and  Nor- 
wegian tales.  The  general  resemblance  which  runs 
through  all  fairy  literature  is  evident  here,  yet  by 
culling  from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  some  degree 
of  freshness  of  treatment  is  gained.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.75. 

A  newspaper  man  whose  failing  is  a  love  of  drink 
is  the  rather    bedraggled   hero  of    "  Gascoigne's 


Ghost,"  by  G.  B.  Burgin.  We  see  a  good  deal  of 
him  in  his  cups,  and  the  commonplace  style  in 
which  the  story  is  told  dors  not  tend  to  enhance  the 
interest  of  the  spectacle.  He  has  a  son  whose  in- 
gratitude and  selfishness  ate  used  as  a  foil  to  bring 
out  the  elder  man's  virtues,  and  toward  the  end  of 
the  book  it  becomes  evident  that  both  are  going  to 
reform  and  recome  model  members  of  society. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

In  "Break  O'  Day,"  one  of  the  tiny  Thumb- 
Nail  Series,  George  Wharton  Edwards  tells  half  a 
dozen  more  tales  of  life  in  the  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Maine.  Very  simple  are  these  chronicles  of 
Long  Codiac,  with  no  effect  aimed  at  beyond  that 
of  homely  reality.  The  rough  lives  of  the  fisher- 
men, out  in  all  weathers  along  the  Grand  Banks,  or 
the  simple  interests  of  the  village  people  form  the 
subjects,  with  now  and  then  a  character  sketch 
drawn  from  some  type  among  them.  The  little 
volume  is  bound  in  pressed  leather  and  is  illus- 
trated by  the  author.  Published  by  the  Century 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $t  00. 

Two  long  narrative  poems  and  a  briefer  one  put  in 
the  form  of  a  lament  make  up  the  contents  of  a  vol- 
ume called  "Three  Irish  Bardic  Tales,"  by  John 
Todhunter.  They  are  founded  on  tales  known  as  the 
"  three  sorrows  of  story-telling,"  which  belong  to  the 
legendary  lore  of  Ireland,  and  the  rugged  metre  in 
which  they  are  cast  helps  to  preserve  the  spirit  of 
primitive  poetry  which  belongs  to  them.  Only  one 
of  the  tales  appears  for  the  first  time.  This  is 
"The  Fate  of  the  Sons  of  Usna,"  the  most  power- 
ful of  the  three.  From  the  opening  lines,  whose 
rough-hewn  phrases  call  up  vividly  a  scene  of 
revelry  and  feasting,  the  dramatic  quality  and 
rugged  force  of  the  poem  are  keenly  felt.  Pub- 
lished by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price,  S1  5°- 
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THEM    OLD    CHEERY    WORDS. 


By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


Pap  he  alius  nst  to  say, 

"  Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  ! " 

Liked  to  hear  him  that-a-way. 

In  his  old  split-bottomed  ch  t: 
By  the  fire-place  here  at  aight — 
Wood  all  in,  aad  room  all  bright. 
Warm  and  snug,  and  folks  all  here  : 
"  Chris'mus  comes  bnt  ooc't  a  year  !  " 

Me  and  Lize,  and  Warr'n  and  Jess 

And  Eldory  borne  fer  two 
Weeks*  vacation  ;  and,  I  guess. 

Old  folks  tickled  through  and  through, 
Same  as  we  was — "  Home  onc't  more 
Fer  another  Cbris'mos — shore  ! " 
Pap  *u'd  say,  and  tilt  his  cheer, 
"  Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  \ " 

Mostly  pap  was  ap*  to  he 

Ser'ous  in  his  "dally  walk," 
As  be  called  it ;  ginerly 

Was  no  hand  to  joke  ex  talk. 
Fac's  is,  pap  bad  never  be'n 
Rugged-like  at  all — and  then 
Three  years  in  the  army  had 
Hepped  to  break  him  party  bad. 

Never  flinched,  but  frost  and  snow 

Hurt  bis  wound  in  winter.     But 

You  bet  mother  knowed  it,  though  : 

Watched  his  feet,  and  made  him  putt 
On  his  fiannen  ;  and  bis  knee, 
Where  il  never  healed  up,  he 
Claimed  was  "  well  now — mighty  near — 
Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  ! " 

"  Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  !" 
Pap  'u'd  say,  and  snap  his  eyes. 
Row  o'  apples  sputler'n'  here 

Round  the  hearth,  and  me  and  Lize 
Crackin'  hicker'-nuts  ;  and  Warr'n 
And  Eldory  parcbin'  com  ; 
And  whole  raft  o'  youog  folks  here. 
"  Chris'mus  comes  but  ooc't  a  year  !  " 

Mother  tuk  most  comfert  in 

Jest  a-heppin*  pap.     She'd  fill 
His  pipe  fer  him,  er  his  tin 

O'  hard  cider  ;  er  set  still 
And  read  fer  him  out  the  pile 
O'  newspapers  putt  on  file 
Whilse*he  was  with  Sherman.     (She 
Knowed  the  whole  war  history  !) 

Sometimes  he'd  git  bet  up  some. 
"  Boys,"  he'd  say,  "  and  you  girls,  too, 
Chris'mus  is  about  to  come  ; 
So,  as  you've  a  right  to  do. 
Celebrate  it  !     Lots  has  died, 
Same  as  Him  they  crucified. 
That  you  might  be  happy  here. 
Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  !  " 

Missed  bis  voice  last  Chris'mus— missed 
Them  old  cheery  words,  you  know. 

Mother  helt  up  tel  she'd  kissed 
All  of  us— then  had  to  go 

And  break  down  !     And  I  laughs  :  "  Here  ! 
'  Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  ! ' " 

■  Them's  his  very  words,"  sobbed  she, 

■  When  he  asked  to  marry  me." 

*  Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  ! " 

"  Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  !  " 

Over,  over,  still  I  hear, 

"  Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  ! " 

Yit,  like  him,  I'm  goin'  to  smile 

And  keep  cheerful  all  the  while  ; 

Alius  Chris'mus  there — and  here 
'  Chris'mus  comes  but  onc't  a  year  I" 

— December  Century. 
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Letters,"  etc.  Illustrated.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
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The  Prince  and  Beau  Brummel,  the  dandies  of 
Brighton,  and  the  heroes  of  the  prize  riDg,  reappear 
in  the  pages  of  this  stirring  and  fascinating  ro- 
mance. Every  one  knows  the  saneness  and  spirit 
of  Dr.  Doyle's  work.  Here  he  deals  with  a  lime 
which,  despite  its  affectations,  was  full  of  virility 
and  picturesqueness.  Those  were  the  palmy  days 
of  the  coach,  and  the  amateur  whip  was  constantly 
in  evidence.  The  road  race  described  in  this  ro- 
mance will  rank  among  the  classics  of  its  kind,  and 
there  are  other  episodes  throughout  the  book  which 
show  that  the  author  of  the  "  White  Company  "  has 
here  excelled  himself. 

With  Fortune  Made. 

A  Novel.  By  Victor  Cherbuliez,  author  of 
"  Samuel  Brohl  and  Company,"  etc.  No. 
205,  Appletons"  Town  and  Country  Library. 
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In  this  vivid  and  entertaining  novel  the  author 
changes  his  scene  from  France  to  America,  where  a 
part  of  the  action  of  the  story  takes  place.  The 
popularity  of  Cherbuliez  is  so  firmly  established 
that  it  is  necessary  only  to  call  attention  to  the 
appearance  of  his  new  book. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sen*  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 
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THE    SHOPPING    OF    A    BRIDE. 


"What   She   Found   at  the  Emporium. 


San  Francisco,  November  23d. 
Dearest  Dorothy  : 

You  are  a  saucebox  for  sending  me  such  inquisi- 
tive notes.  You  should  not  ask  a  bride — remem- 
ber, it  has  been  only  a  week — such  impertinent 
questions.  But  I  have  relented  enough  to  write 
you  this  long  letter  about  our  delightful  visit  to  the 
city,  so  do  not  be  downcast. 

Colonel  Barksdate  ("papa."  now) drove  us  home 
from  the  station.  They  were  all  overjoyed  to  see 
us,  and  we  had  a  royal  evening.  We  have  had  a 
merry  time  ever  since  our  arrival  ;  several  evenings 
we  have  been  out,  and  the  days  have  been  given 
over  to  visitors  and  driving.  Oh,  Dorothy,  it  is 
just  heavenly  I 

Well,  at  last  I  have  been  through  the  Emporium  ! 
and  my  expectations  were  not  a  bit  disappointed. 
You  would  think,  from  all  we  had  heard  of  it,  that 
it  would  not  prove  all  it  is  praised  up  to  be.  but,  my 
dear,  you  should  see  it.  And  I  have  shopped 
and  shopped,  and  such  beautiful  things  I  have 
bought !  Our  house  will  be  the  best  furnished  of 
any  on  the  Alameda.  And  I'm  not  a  bit  tired,  be- 
cause I  did  all  my  purchasing  under  one  roof— but 
I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story-  Friday  afternoon 
I  attended  a  symphony  at  the  Baldwin,  and  as  we 
drove  up.  I  had  a  good  view  of  the  great  building. 
It  is  a  splendid  sight.  I  was  impatient,  then,  to 
have  a  glimpse  inside,  but  the  music  was  too  rare  a 
treat,  so  I  promised  myself  all  Saturday  for  shop- 
ping, and  went  within.  After  the  concert,  Dick 
and  1  rushed  over,  and  looked  into  the  immense 
windows  and  hurried  around  the  main  floor.  Oh, 
how  can  I  describe  it  to  you  !  Let  me  begin  all 
over  again.  Saturday  morning  we  had  planned  to 
go  to  a  dozen  stores  to  order  our  furniture  and 
other  goods,  but  that  evening  we  looked  around 
the  shops,  and  decided  at  once  that  everything  we 
wanted,  from  pins  to  piano,  could  be  had  right  there 
in  the  Emporium.  We  found  the  stock  all  first- 
class,  and,  at  the  same  time,  astonishingly  cheaper 
than  elsewhere.  I  do  not  know  how  much  we 
really  saved,  but  Dick  thinks  a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars  is  a  small  guess. 

We  went  down  Saturday  morning  with  our  cata- 
logues that  we  had  studied  over  and  marked,  and 
our  buying  went  like  clock-work.  Apropos,  they 
have  a  mad-order  department,  and  I  have  ordered 
catalogues  and  some  samples  of  the  new  tinsel 
brocades  sent  you.  We  planned  to  make  a  holi- 
day of  it,  and  were  determined  that  nothing  should 
escape  our  attention.  So  we  larked  around  the 
rotunda  promenade  for  quite  a  while.  I  have  sent 
vou  pictures  of  the  interior  so  you  can  follow  us. 
First,  Dick  checked  our  umbrellas  and  coats— that's 
free.  Then  we  bothered  the  information  bureau 
to  death  asking  the  price  of  eggs,  the  way  to 
Market  Street,  Milpitas  train  time,  and  all  kinds  of 
nonsense — that's  free.  Then  we  telephoned  out  to 
papa — that's  free  ;  and  Dick  telegraphed  to  Cousin 
Arthur  to  send  up  his  hunting-dog — that  was  done 
through  the  Western  Union  Company's  branch 
office,  situated  in  the  rotunda,  which  is,  by  the  way, 
a  great  convenience  to  the  entire  commercial  neigh- 
borhood, as  well  as  to  visitors  who  find  it  easy  of 
access.  There  is,  also,  a  much-appreciated  con- 
venience in  the  American  District  messenger- 
service,  attached  to  the  Emporium.  The  boys 
are  kept  very  busy  flying  about  on  a  thousand 
down-town  errands.  We  bought  postals  at  the 
branch  post  -  office  in  the  building  and  sent 
cards  to  everybody  we  could  think  of,  writing 
them  upon  a  cafe'  table.  There  is  a  free  writing- 
room,  but  the  cafe  was  very  convenient.  It  is 
managed  in  first  -  class  style.  We  could  have 
ordered  anything  we  wanted,  but  it  was  so  soon 
after  breakfast  we  did  not  care  for  anything  elabo- 
rate, so  bad  some  delicious  coffee  and  cake.  The 
cafe  is  quite  a  popular  "  lunch  place,"  I  observed. 
It  is  patronized  by  the  best  of  custom,  and  I  noticed 
Mrs.  Stockton  and  Octavia  McAllister  sitting  with 
the  Buchanan  boys  chatting  over  iheir  luncheon. 
You  know  how  sedulously  they  avoid  the  public 
places  frequented  by  the  hoi  polloi ;  so  by  their 
presence  you  may  judge  of  the  excellence  and  high 
tone  of  the  Emporium  cafe. 

The  cafe  is  directly  under  the  great  dome,  and  is 
nicely  decorated.  Above  it  there  is  a  stand  for  a 
string  orchestra  of  twenty-five  pieces,  which  plays 
there  in  the  evening.  There  is  a  bakery  below, 
and  around  it  are  the  florist,  and  tobacconist,  and 
the  candy,  ice-cream,  and  soda  counters.  We 
patronized  them  all  later  in  the  day,  and  found 
them  of  superior  excellence.  Dick  sent  some  rare 
roses  and  floral-pieces  over  to  Berkeley  for  Jennie 
Howell's  wedding.  The  floral  display  is  very  elab- 
orate, and  it  is  good  to  promenade  the  rotunda,  if 
only  to  walk  through  the  sweet-scented  air.  The 
florist's  popularity  seems  phenomenal,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  because  of  the  satisfaction  he  gives  his 
customers.  For  instance,  he  will  deliver  flowers  in 
the  city,  in  Oakland,  Alameda,  and  Berkeley,  does 
decorating  and  fancy  order  work,  and  keeps  a  full 
stock  of  rarest  and  most  beautiful  as  well  as  least 
expensive  flowers.  We  went  to  the  candy  counter 
and  found  a  lavish  assortment  of  sweets,  with  all 
the  newest  novelties  in  fancy  candy  -  work  and 
boxes.  The  candy  man  is  an  old  favorite  here,  I 
heard,  and  he  ought  to  be.  They  do  a  great  deal 
of  business  and  are  not  stingy  with  lagniappe. 
Wish  you  could  go  down  with  me  and  see  some  of 
the  cunning  things  he  has  made  up  for  the  holi- 
days ;  and  they  have  not  begun  to  display,  either. 
There  are  great  candy  cakes  and  candy  plum- 
puddings,  with  holly  and  mistletoe  •  sprigs  in 
the  top,  and  all  kinds  of  sweet  things.  The 
candy  is  fresh  and  the  purest  in  town.  Be 
sure  to  buy  there  when  you  come  up.  The  ice- 
cream and  soda  were  equally  good.  We  enjoyed 
them  later  in  the  afternoon.  Dick  complained  that 
he  needed  to  get  shaved,  so  be  picked  out  a  cigar 
and  went  over  to  the  Emporium  barber-shop  on 
the  mezzanine  floor.  I  bought  a  weekly  and  a 
magazine  and  went  over  to  the  ladies'  parlor  oppo- 
site. It  is  luxuriously  furnished,  and  is  a  capital 
down-town  meeting-place.  I  chatted  with  some 
pleasant  ladies  who  were  resting  there,  and  they 
told  me  it  was  such  a  relief  to  be  able  to  find  such  a 
convenient  place — a  refuge  on  such  a  sloppy,  rainy 
day — in  which  to  do  all  their  shopping  dry  shod 
and  in  comfort.  There  is  an  emergency  hospital 
next  to  it,  also  a  queer  institution  where  babies 
are  checked  and  cared  for  free  while  their  mammas 
shop  or  stroll  around. 

Dick  met  me  soon  and  swore  volubly  that  the 
tobacco-counter  was  the  best  in  the  city,  and  that 
henceforth  it  should  have  his  custom.  He  ordered 
some  Key  West  clear  Havanas,  "Solace"  and 
"  El  Cerafino"  brands,  also  a  great  many  "do- 
ss,"  which  are   to  be  smoked    at    home  of 


course — the  dear  boy.  The  favorite  cigars  are 
called  "  Owls,"  and  1  had  some  misgivings  of  the 
big-eyed  night-birds,  but  Dick  swore  by  San  Fran- 
cisco and  San  Jose'  that  they  were  the  finest  in 
town,  and  vowed  that  he  would  smoke  them  at 
home,  so  I  was  reassured.  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  good  taste.  The  tobacconist  keeps 
a  large  line  of  pipes  and  the  popular  "Turf" 
and  "  Festiva "  cigars.  He  praised  up  the  bar- 
ber-shop until  I  was  almost  inclined  to  go  over 
and  have  my  ringlets  trimmed,  but  my  darling  liege 
thought  we  would  better  get  about  our  business,  so 
I  dutifully  followed  him.  We  went  to  the  man- 
ager's office  and  told  him  we  were  intending  to 
make  some  large  purchases,  and  he  detailed  a  boy 
to  guide  us  to  the  different  departments.  "  There 
are  no  insects  nor  fungus  accumulations  upon  the 
Emporium  management,"  Dick  said  ;  and  that  ex- 
presses the  concensus  of  opinion  in  the  Barksdale 
household.  The  management  of  the  great  concern 
is  certainly  very  superior.  I  can  think  of  no  compari- 
son, excepting  when  I  remember  the  campaigns  of 
Napoleon  that  we  studied  at  school.  The  employees 
were  everywhere  astonishingly  polite.  They  never 
assail  you  with  importunities,  and  are  prompt  and 
mannerly,  in  contrast  with  the  neglect  and  impu- 
dence one  often  encounters  while  shopping. 

We  admired  the  handsomely  decorated  windows 
before  we  entered.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
we  were  shown  the  department  which  deals  in 
men's  clothing.  The  attendants,  as  everywhere 
else,  were  very  polite,  and  piloted  us  around,  ex- 
plaining what  we  asked  to  know.  Do  not  be  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  trade  expressions  I  have 
added  to  ray  vocabulary.  They  "carry"  a  "  full 
line"  of  everything  in  ready-made  men's,  boys', 
and  children's  clothing,  and  in  overcoats,  mackin- 
toshes, smoking  -  jackets,  bath -robes,  morning - 
gowns,  and  so  forth.  They  have  a  tailoring  de- 
partment which  makes  a  specialty  of  full-dress 
clothing  and  tuxedos.  Their  work  certainly  looked 
very  superior  in  style  and  finish,  so  we  selected 
several  cloths  and  Dick  was  measured  for  a  com- 
plete new  outfit  of  evening  attire  and  new  winter 
clothes.  Notice  the  prices  on  the  list.  Isn't  it 
astonishing  how  much  we  saved  in  that  place  alone  ? 

Well,  then  I  wanted  to  do  some  buying.  So  we 
went  across  the  promenade  to  the  other  side  of  the 
entrance,  and,  pursuant  to  our  traditional  femi- 
nine policy,  I  looked  at  and  priced  everything  be- 
fore 1  ordered  a  yard.  Dorothy,  we  shall  go  down 
there  together  when  you  come.  It  is  impossible 
for  me  to  convey  to  you  any  fair  idea  of  the  splen- 
did goods  and  amazing  bargains  I  found  in  that 
dry-goods  department.  The  first  aisle  is  given  up 
to  a  most  complete  assortment  of  fancy  silks  in 
black  and  colors,  the  finest  velvets  ever  in  San 
Francisco,  and  a  fetching  line  of  beautiful  satins. 
I  reveled  in  that  display.  It  is  gaining  great  popu- 
larity in  town,  and  it  is  now  quite  the  fashion  to 
drive  down  to  the  Emporium  to  look  at  their 
newest  imported  and  domestic  silk  patterns  and 
velvet  stuffs.  I  met  several  of  our  set,  the  Gearys, 
and  Kearneys,  and  the  Jones  girls,  looking  at  some 
evening  brocades.  I  made  several  selections  and 
went  upstairs  to  the  dressmaking  and  special  fitting- 
rooms  to  be  measured  for  several  ball-dresses  and 
evening  -  gowns.  The  "  imported  costumes  and 
dressmaking  "  department  is  the  best  appointed  in 
the  city.  They  make  a  specialty  of  evening  and 
dinner- dresses,  and  are  glad  to  aid  customers  with 
their  ripe  experience  in  the  selection  of  dress- 
goods.  The  manager  told  me  that  they  made 
special  arrangements  with  young  ladies  on  allow- 
ances, and  then  she  said  "Oh,"  and  I  looked  up 
from  my  chuckling  to  see  that  wretched  Dick  grin- 
ning in  the  door.  Several  of  the  seamstresses 
were  engaged  upon  a  mourning  -  habit,  and  I 
learned  that  they  make  them  up  upon  twenty-four 
hours'  notice.  The  rest  of  the  dry-goods  depart- 
ment is  taken  up  with  thoroughly  filled  lines  of 
black  and  colored  dress-goods,  ribbons,  parasols 
and  umbrellas,  gloves  (I  bought  some  stunning 
Jouvin  &  Cie.'s),  knit'  underwear  and  hosiery, 
housekeeping  goods  {such  blankets  1).  linens,  white 
goods,  handkerchiefs  and  laces,  neckwear,  veiling, 
fans,  trimmings,  linings,  and  notions.  There  is 
also  a  department  of  decorative  art.  Their  milli- 
nery department  is  a  gem.  They  import  some 
wonderful  things  from  Paris,  and  have  the  latest 
home  creations.  They  will  make  a  special  display 
of  large  hats,  toques,  bonnets,  and  evening-bats 
for  the  Horse  Show,  and  I  shall  go  in  time  to 
make  a  good  selection. 

I  was  examining  some  corsets,  when  that  scan- 
dalous Richard  of  mine  whispered  for  me  to  look 
at  the  Lilliputians  before  I  left.  I  said  certainly, 
and  when  I  had  chosen  my  corset,  I  asked  where 
the  Lilliputians  were,  thinking  all  the  while  that  I 
would  see  some  dwarfs.  The  young  lady  said  : 
"  This  way,  please.  We  have  everything  you  will 
need,  and  it  is  wise  to  be  prepared  early.  Our  in- 
fants' outfits   are    most   complete,  and    you   can 

make  your  own  price.     Now,  this "     I  blushed 

terribly,  Dolly,  and  made  off  after  that  villain  man, 
who  was  biding  his  head  and  laughing  behind  the 
elevator.  I  don't  know  what  the  girl  thought,  but 
I  made  Dick  buy  me  a  lovely  toilet-set  in  the  drug 
department,  and  at  home  we  had  a  good  laugh 
over  it,  after  I  had  scolded  him. 

The  drug  department  is  perfectly  equipped,  and 
one  may  buy  everything  he  wishes  there  from  a 
tooth-brush  to  the  compounding  of  an  elaborate 
prescription.  Their  stock  is  handsomely  arranged 
and  displayed.  They  keep  all  the  drug  -  store 
"staples,"  and  if  you  should  wish  any  patent 
medicines,  powders,  perfumes,  or  such  commodi- 
ties, you  will  lose  half  your  pin-money  by  trading 
elsewhere.  We  went  through  the  departments 
devoted  to  photographic  supplies  and  to  optical 
instruments,  and  lingered  quite  awhile  looking  at 
the  diamonds,  watches,  jewelry,  and  plate  for  sale 
in  the  jewelry  store.  They  have  a  thoroughly 
appointed  jewelry  department,  repair-shop,  and  all, 
and  sell  first-class  goods,  besides  a  great  many  nov- 
elties in  the  passing  fads. 

The  last  department  on  that  side  is  one  in  which 
to  spend  considerable  time.  It  is  the  book,  station- 
ery, and  leather-goods  division.  This  is  where  I 
bought  my  magazines  I  have  told  you  about.  The 
manager  keeps  a  supply  of  books  second  only  to 
Wanamaker's.  It  is  a  larger  and  better  slock  than 
all  others  on  the  coast  combined,  and  he  has  also 
the  only  line  of  medical  books  on  the  coast.  All 
these  books  are  sold  cheaper  than  in  the  outside 
book-stores.  They  do  an  enormous  business.  They 
have  a  pretty  display  of  holiday  stock  out  now,  such 
as  calendars,  Christmas  cards,  and  so  on.  The 
stationery  section  does  printing  and  engraving  to 
order,  and  is  up-to-date  in  every  particular.  They 
maintain  an  elaborate  display  of  fancy  leather- 
goods,  from  purses  to  difficult  bindings. 

After  the  clothing  department,  on  the  right  of  the 
entrance,  there  is  a  large  section  "  conceded,"  so 
Dick  called  it,  to  men's  furnishings,  dainty  shirts, 


you  know,  ties,  collars,  socks,  and  all  manner  of 
iancy  goods,  down  to  umbrellas  and  canes.  Dick 
vows  tbey  have  the  best  stock  in  town,  and  that 
he  never  had  such  satisfactory  treatment  any- 
where. He  bought  some  of  the  swell  attire  which 
they  have  on  exhibition,  and  departed  well  pleased. 
In  the  hat-store  we  were  equally  interested.  I 
never  knew  before  what  an  array  of  fashions  there 
were  in  men's  head-gear.  They  twit  us  upon  our 
complicated  millinery.  But  in  that  store  there  is 
every  style  of  hat  and  cap  for  men  or  boys  or  little 
tots,  and  I  must  say  there  is  a  very  large  and  well- 
selected  stock  on  hand.  There  were  a  great  many 
customers  while  we  waited,  buying  everything  from 
a  high  and  exclusive  silken  tile  to  an  outing  hat. 
The  people  fit  hats,  and  also  make  hats  and  mili 
tary  head-gear.  The  shoe  concession  is  divided 
into  two  departments,  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Both  of  them  are  very  comfortably  furnished,  and 
are  exceedingly  well-stocked  with  the  best  manu- 
factures of  foot-wear. 

I  saw  some  of  the  swellest  forms  in  men's  fine 
shoes— beautiful  patent-leathers.  And  tbey  carry 
cheaper  grades,  down  to  rubbers.  The  hunting 
and  riding-boots  and  heavy  brogans  for  the  mines 
and  mountains  were  all  high  quality  and  fair  priced. 
I  saw  prices  on  stunning  ladies'  oxfords  and  boots 
that  made  me  question  the  possibility  of  their  sell- 
ing so  low,  but  I  found  them  correctly  marked. 
They  keep  an  excellent  stock  of  shoes,  boots,  leg- 
gings, et  cetera,  for  women. 

The  trunk  department  was  especially  interesting, 
because  Dick  and  I  are  planning  a  trip  to  Honolulu 
and  maybe  a  "globe-trotting  "  journey.  We  were 
surprised  and  pleased  at  the  handsome  stock  kept 
by  this  manager.  Beside  the  ordinary  trunks  and 
valises,  he  keeps  sample  cases  for  commercial  trav- 
elers, shawl  wraps,  hat  and  dress-suit  cases,  and  a 
considerable  stock  of  miscellaneous  leather  goods. 
We  examined  some  of  the  new  ideas  in  trunks,  and 
will  surely  buy  there,  when  we  wish  to  travel,  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  of  the  excellent  quality 
carried  and  of  the  reasonableness  of  the  prices 
asked. 

I  wanted  particularly  to  tell  you  that  the  Butterick 
patterns  and  publications  are  kept  in  a  special  de- 
partment at  the  Emporium.  They  have  a  complete 
stock  of  fashion- sheets  and  catalogues,  containing 
cuts  and  prices  of  the  latest  styles,  that  are  given 
free  upon  application.  Their  famous  fashion  mag- 
azine, the  Delineator,  has  achieved  a  success  never 
attained  by  any  other  publication  of  its  character, 
lis  well-earned  reputation  extends  to  foreign  lands, 
where,  as  in  this  country,  its  merits  have  received 
recognition  and  made  it  the  most  popular  of  its 
kind. 

Next  to  it  is  a  department  which  took  Dick's 
fancy,  and  I  was  unable  to  drag  him  away  for  half 
an  hour — sporting  goods.  Dick  says  at  last  he  has 
"hit"  a  place  where  he  can  find  everything  he 
wants,  from  a  camping  outfit  to  a  map  of  a  duck- 
marsh.  And  I  believe  him.  They  make  all  kinds 
of  sporting  clothes  and  keep  all  the  sundries  for 
guns,  bicycles,  gymnasiums,  and  so  forth.  Dick 
has  sent  for  Bingo,  and  intends  to  try  the  shooting 
over  back  of  Tamalpais.  This  department  handles 
cutlery,  flags  and  bunting,  tents,  sewing-machines, 
and  so  on  in  every  detail.  The  rear  division  on  the 
right  is  occupied  by  a  display  of  mantels  and  tiles, 
and  a  maze  of  hanging-lamps,  chandeliers,  and 
candelabra. 

But  we  hurried  away  from  there  to  eat  some 
luncheon  in  the  basement  restaurant.  You  shall 
not  bear  about  the  restaurant  and  grill-room  until  I 
write  you  again.  It  has  been  glowingly  described 
in  the  local  papers,  and  I  will  send  you  a.n  Argo- 
naut containing  one  of  the  articles  ;  but  I  will 
write  you  more  about  it  in  my  next.  It  has  grown 
immensely  popular  and  does  a  thriving  business. 
It's  directly  opposite  the  Baldwin,  you  know.  After 
a  most  cheerful  repast,  we  strolled  upstairs  to  the 
art-gallery,  and  sat  down  to  admire  the  interesting 
collection  of  oils  upon  exhibition  there.  In  the  art 
department  are  choice  pictures  in  water-colors  and 
oil  paints,  pastels,  black-and- whites,  photographs, 
etchings,  and  engravings.  These  will  be  framed 
at  the  purchaser's  order  and  in  any  moldings  that 
may  be  selected  from  a  bewilderingly  varied  stock. 
The  section  devoted  to  artists'  materials  was  a 
great  satisfaction  to  me,  because  I  shall  now  con- 
tinue my  studies  in  drawing  and  coloring,  knowing 
that  at  the  Emporium  I  can  get  everything  I  desire 
at  prices  that  are  most  reasonable.  They  keep 
every  color  and  brush  for  every  purpose  ;  also 
pastel  crayons  and  artists'  paraphernalia  generally. 
We  were  attracted  from  this  atmosphere  of  paint 
by  the  sounds  of  piano  music  and  singing  from  the 
piano  sales-rooms.  You  must  know  that  the  Em- 
porium handles  a  large  assortment  of  pianos  and 
musical  instruments.  They  make  some  surprising 
bargains  in  pianos,  and  the  variety  and  high  quality 
of  their  musical  instruments  is  truly  remarkable. 
Their  sheet-music  department  is  kept  thoroughly 
up-to-date,  and  I  saw  for  sale  there  the  very  latest 
popular  airs.  Their  stock  of  high-class  music  is 
unexcelled  upon  the  coast. 

It  may  seem  strange  to  you  that  I,  who  am  a  Cali- 
fornian,  should  be  surprised  at  anything  in  the  way 
of  a  Chinese  and  Japanese  bazaar  ;  but,  neverthe- 
less, I  was  surprised  by  what  I  saw  in  the  Empo- 
rium's department  of  oriental  goods.  This  is  some- 
thing unique,  and  is  well  worth  visiting.  The  display 
is  quite  extensive  and  includes  all  manner  of  curios 
from  Asia.  We  bought  some  old  armor  and  a  few 
fans  and  silk  novelties,  and  spent  much  time  in- 
specting a  thousand  other  articles  we  were  attracted 
by.  There  is  a  department,  by  the  way,  devoted 
to  Greek  art  and  curios,  that  proved  very  interest- 
ing. There  were  shawls  in  this  display  and 
quite  a  collection  of  peculiar  ornaments  that 
I  intend  going  back  to  see  and  buy  from.  Next 
to  this  oriental  exhibition  there  is  a  depart- 
ment in  which  may  be  ordered  or  purchased 
hair  goods  of  all  kinds  ;  where,  also,  hair-dressing 
and  manicuring  is  done,  or  may  be  ordered.  Be- 
yond, and  occupying  an  immense  corner  area,  is 
the  department  devoted  to  crockery  and  chinaware, 
in  all  the  standard  makes,  from  the  most  fragile 
Sevres,  Haviland,  or  Limoges,  to  heavy  pottery. 
Glassware,  bric-a-brac,  fancy  clacks  and  lamps,  sil- 
ver-plated ware,  with  all  dining-room  accessories, 
are  here  to  be  had  at  the  most  reasonable  prices. 
The  table  cutlery  and  tea-sets  particularly  inter- 
ested me,  and  we  bought  our  dinner  and  breakfast- 
sets  at  a  great  saving. 

Across  the  way  I  had  the  pleasant  task  of  selecting 
our  carpets,  while  Dick  stood  by  with  his  measure- 
ments and  diagrams  of  rooms,  shades  of  wall- 
paper, and  so  forth,  to  advise  and  agree.  The 
Emporium  carpet  department  is  most  satisfactory 
and  complete,  and  has  no  rival  anywhere  that  I 
have  ever  been.  The  men  are  courteous  and  know 
their  business  thoroughly,  so  that  I  bad  a  much 
easier  time  than  I  had  anticipated.  I  made  selec- 
tions that  you  might  think  would   drive  Dick  to 


bankruptcy  and  despair  ;  but  look  at  the  prices  and 
you  will  understand  it.  The  carpet  department 
does  a  tremendous  business  in  all  standard  and 
fancy  carpets,  in  mattings,  rugs,  oil-cloth,  linoleum, 
and  so  forth. 

The  furniture  department  is  equally  worthy  of 
praise  for  the  courtesy  of  its  attendants  and  the 
high  standard  of  its  stock,  and  for  the  bargain 
prices  it  offers.  I  can  not  begin  to  enumerate  what 
I  ordered  there,  but  you  tell  me  when  our  house  is 
furnished  if  I  could  have  done  better  anywhere 
else.  Will  you  believe  it — there  are  four  acres  of 
flooring  upstairs  and  down,  covered  with  the  Em- 
porium's furniture  display?  Furniture  for  every 
room  or  hall  in  any  house  is  to  be  seen,  and  there 
are  all  kinds  of  novelties  to  select  from.  There  is 
an  airy  section  convenient  to  the  grand  stair-case, 
which  we  will  visit  together  when  you  come  up,  if 
only  to  see  the  newest  productions  in  curtains.  It 
is  called  the  lace-curtain  department,  and  its  cur- 
tains and  lace  btd-sets,  portieres  and  tapestries,  and 
pretty  holiday  conceits  for  table  and  pillow-covers 
are  a  joy  to  any  housekeeper  [like  me,  Dorothy] 
who  wishes  to  have  a  "  happy  home."  The  display 
of  pretty  and  serviceable  Nottinghams  was  very 
elaborate,  and  there  was  an  abundance  of  Japanese 
art  drapery,  Madras  laces,  Bagdads.  and  designs  in 
chenilles.     They  keep  curtain  fixtures  galore. 

The  cloak  and  suit  department  was  crowded  with 
ladies  when  I  went  in  there.  I  did  not  wish  to  buy, 
but  Dick  took  on  that  terribly  bored  air  that  is  so 
exasperating,  and  I  went  prying  around  just  to 
keep  him  in  suspense.  I  am  glad  I  did,  because  I 
saw  a  complete  stock  of  splendid  tailor  -  made 
clothes  that  has  taken  some  of  the  edge  off  my 
horror  of  ready-made  dresses.  The  dresses  and 
cloaks  are  perfect  fitting,  of  high-class  workman- 
ship, and  of  prices  that  made  me  blush  at  some 
of  the  figures  I  have  paid  for  poorer  work  and 
cheaper-looking  goods.  I  shall  buy  my  bicycle- 
suits  there,  ready  made,  that's  certain,  and  I  would 
advise  )  ou  to  let  me  buy  your  mackintosh  and 
circular  cape  at  the  Emporium,  and  let  the  house 
ship  them  to  you. 

As  for  furs,  you  can  not  possibly  do  better  than 
is  offered  by  the  Emporium.  In  costliest  as  well  as 
in  the  least  expensive  lines  they  excelled  my  great- 
est expectations.  Cloaks,  capes,  collarettes,  ties, 
muffs,  carriage- robes  and  furnishings,  rugs  and 
mats,  are  all  displayed  in  profusion,  and  at  prices 
that  put  them  within  the  range  of  all  purses.  I 
made  a  selection  of  a  boa  which  pleased  my  fancy, 
and  as  Dick  was  taken  with  a  mad  desire  to  see  the 
basement,  I  went  down  the  elevator  and  found 
myself  in  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  pushing 
around  the  toy  department. 

Our  guide  took  us  to  the  left,  where  was  situated 
the  meat  and  poultry  market — wonderful  to  relate  ! 
A  meat  market,  clean  and  neat,  selling  heaps  of 
steaks,  and  pounds  of  roasts,  and  every  other 
staple  from  the  "  cow  counties."  The  prices  were 
clearly  marked  upon  the  meats,  and  you  may  be 
sure  if  I  were  a  San  Francisco  housekeeper,  I 
should  do  my  marketing  at  the  Emporium  ;  not 
only  for  meat,  but  for  vegetables,  fine  herbs,  and 
fruits.  There  is  in  the  next  department  an  array 
of  these  good  things,  from  pumpkins  for  Thanks- 
giving pies  to  gumbo  for  that  famous  criole  soup. 
The  fruits  were  fresh  and  delicious,  and  Dick  and 
I  ate  a  quantity  of  luscious  grapes.  As  we  were 
eating  them,  Dick  pointed  out  the  virtues  of  the 
turkeys,  chickens,  and  game,  and  descanted  at 
length  upon  the  "  chicken-fixin's  "  old  Harriet  was 
planning  for  our  Christmas  dinner.  I  nudged  him 
and  got  the  floor  to  call  his  attention  to  the  fish- 
market  behind  him.  We  walked  over  to  it  and 
feasted  our  eyes  upon  the  aquatic  beauties  laid  out 
for  sale.  The  fish-market  is  the  cleanest  and  least 
odorous  I  ever  visited,  and  its  stock  of  fresh 
oysters,  clams,  crabs,  shrimps,  and  finny  fish  is  full 
and  complete. 

The  crowd  at  the  toy  department  was  laughing 
uproariously  over  something,  so  we  pushed  along 
to  see  the  fun.  It  was  a  big  mechanical  toy,  a  hen, 
into  which  they  dropped  nickels,  whereupon  the  ben 
would  lay  a  golden  egg.  The  egg  went  to  the  pur- 
chaser, who  opened  it  and  extracted  some  pretty  or 
useful  prize.  There  was  an  endless  succession  of 
odd  toys — dolls  undressed  and  with  trousseaux, 
drums  and  horns  and  tops  and  swords,  kitchen-sets, 
and  innumerable  more  valuable  novelties,  from 
railroad  trains  to  bicycles. 

Seeing  the  kitchen  -  sets  reminded  me  of  the 
kitchen  at  home,  and  I  walked  firmly  over  to  the 
department,  in  which  I  saw  some  really  magnificent 
stoves  and  ranges.  It  was  completely  furnished 
with  household  goods,  granite  steel  ware,  tinware, 
and  odds  and  ends  of  kitchen  utensils.  We  did 
some  lively  bargaining  for  a  handsome  range  and  a 
small  grate-stove  for  the  dining-room.  Wait  until 
you  see  it  and  learn  at  what  a  figure  it  was  sold  us. 
You  will  be  amazed. 

Before  I  left  the  basement,  I  was  almost  tempted 
to  persuade  Dick  to  move  to  the  city.  Such  com- 
forts in  shopping.  Nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  floor 
was  filled  by  as  completely  appointed  a  grocery 
department  as  you  would  wish  to  see.  The  staple 
groceries  were  there  from  first  to  last,  and  I  saw  a 
display  of  fancy  groceries  that  put  ordinary  stores 
to  shame,  in  my  mind.  The  prices  were  what  con- 
vinced me.  They  were  perfectly  puzzling,  and  I 
left  the  grocery  determined  to  order  wholesale  by 
mail  whenever  I  required  supplies.  Speaking  of 
supplies  reminds  me  that  the  Emporium's  wine 
and  liquor  department  is  a  most  complete  and 
flourishing  institution.  I  did  not  inspect  it,  but- 
Dick  came  back  remarking  that  it  was  "  out  of 
sight."  We  put  our  heads  together,  and  I  became 
so  convinced  of  the  superior  quality  of  their  Cali- 
fornia wines  that  I  sent  him  back  to  order  a  num- 
ber of  choice  brands  sent  home. 

There  was  a  wall-paper  and  window-shade  de- 
partment, but  it  was  getting  so  late,  we  did  not 
visit  it.  Our  guide  told  us  it  was  every  bit  as  up  to 
the  mark  as  anything  else  we  had  seen,  and  as  be 
had  proven  a  very  quiet  and  polite  escort,  we 
treated  him  accordingly  and  said  good-night  to  the 
Emporium. 

On  the  way  out,  by  way  of  refreshment,  we 
paused  at  a  little  booth  on  the  rotunda  promenade, 
and  sipped  some  free  sample  cupfuls  of  the  famous 
coffees  sold  by  the  Emporium.  The  "Arabian 
Roast"  and  "  Mexomocha"  they  are  called,  and  a 
more  delicate,  delicious  beverage  is  not  brewed  of 
coffee.  Dick  made  quite  a  pig  of  himself  with  it, 
and  I  at  once,  in  a  very  matronly  manner,  ordered 
a  quantity  of  both  brands  sent  home.  We  shall 
drink  no  other  in  future. 

Now,  Dolly  dear,  I  have  burned  the  midnight  oil 
to  write  you  about  my  domestic  anxieties  and  shop- 
ping triumphs.     If  I  burn  any  more,  I  fear  I  shall 

be  numbered  among  the  foolish Oh,  good-by, 

Dorothy,  the  wretched  Richard  can  not  sleep  and 
has  put  out  the  light.  Lovingly  yours. 

YSABEL. 


November  30,  1896. 
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Their  trip  to  the  Antipodes  has  improved  Mr. 
Goodwin  and  Miss  Elliott.  They  have  both  drawn 
further  away  from  the  limits  of  farce  to  those  of 
legitimate  comedy.  It  seemed  an  impossible  idea 
for  Mr.  Goodwin  to  attempt  Bob  Acres.  But  on 
Monday  evening  be  showed  himself  so  much  less 
a  personality,  so  much  more  an  actor,  that  one  be- 
gan to  think  he  might  be  able  to  "  rattle  'round  "  in 
Joseph  Jefferson's  place. 

The  best  recommendation  of  "The  American 
Citizen  "  is  that  it  is  American,  though  most  of  it 
-takes  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
a  play  that  has  not  quite  made  up  its  mind  whether 
to  be  a  farce  or  a  comedy,  or  a  combination  of  the 
two.  There  are  places — the  end  of  the  last  act, 
for  example — which  are  pure  comedy,  wholesome, 
graceful,  the  sentiment  delicate  and  true  ;  then, 
again,  it  breaks  sportively  away,  and  cavorts  about 
in  the  true  manner  of  farce.  This  is  the  case  in 
the  third  act,  when  every  lady  in  the  piece  finds 
her  way  into  the  hero's  apartment  in  a  hotel,  and 
seems  to  be  so  infatuated  with  her  own  unconven- 
tionality  that  she  keeps  on  returning  every  ten 
minutes  or  so.  The  way  the  women  come  and  go 
through  this  scene  is  bewildering.  There  are  six 
of  them  in  the  cast,  and  they  pour  through  Beres- 
ford  Carew's  parlor  in  a  steady,  unremitting  stream 
— as  one  skirt  vanishes  out  of  the  entrance  on  the 
left,  another  rustles  in  through  the  entrance  on  the 
right.  So  much  coming  and  going,  and  so  many 
divers  stories  crossing  and  re-crossing,  make  this 
act  extremely  involved.  It  would  improve  it  to  cut 
out  some  of  the  recurring  invaders  in  opera-cloaks 
and  evening-gowns.  Indeed,  the  act  as  it  now 
stands  is  altogether  too  long.  The  piece  did  not 
finish  till  half-past  eleven,  and  very  few  farce- 
comedies  can  lengthen  out  their  butterfly  existence 
to  three  hours. 

With  a  bright  and,  in  some  places,  witty  dia- 
logue, the  piece  goes  briskly,  and  would  go  brill* 
iantly  if  it  were  not  for  all  the  subsidiary  little 
love-affairs  that  keep  popping  up  and  insisting  on 
scenes  all  to  themselves.  There  are  three  girls  in 
the  play,  and  the  author  is  determined  to  marry 
them  off  in  the  end,  but  not  before  they  have  sown 
quiet  little  crops  of  wild  oats  through  the  first 
three  acts.  So  they  all  flirt  industriously,  and,  in 
the  oldest  manner  of  farce,  with  the  wrong  people. 
Then,  in  the  fourth  act,  they  find  out  their  mis- 
takes, and  rush  impetuously — for  they  have  to  be 
engaged  to  somebody  before  the  curtain  falls — into 
the  arms  of  the  man  who  happens  to  be  disen- 
gaged and  upon  the  scene  at  that  particular  mo- 
ment. The  two  Chapins  made  an  extraordinarily 
rapid  right  about  face,  and  one  had  some  fears  that 
in  the  general  meUe  of  re  engagements  they  were 
going  to  get  left.  But  they  made  a  dexterous 
change  of  partners,  and  though  we  were  doubtful 
just  who  they  did  finally  secure,  they  were  not 
thrown  upon  the  cold  world  in  maiden  meditation, 
fancy  free. 

Mr.  Goodwin  invests  Beresford  Carew  with  his 
humorous  personality,  but  also  acts.  A  personality 
is  a  valuable  possession  for  a  player  ;  it  is  the  only 
qualification,  for  their  art  some  of  them  have.  The 
objection  to  the  actor  who  is  a  personality  and  not 
an  artist,  is  that  he  never  varies,  and  his  limitations 
are  so  close-drawn  he  can  never  escape  from  the 
same  line  of  parts.  That  Mr.  Goodwin  is  growing 
to  be  an  actor  is  proved  by  his  two  attempts  at 
characters  a  little  outside  his  line — David  Garrick 
and  Bob  Acres.  Beresford  Carew  is  the  Gilded 
Fool — whatever  his  name  was — and  the  sheriff  in 
"In  Mizzoura,"  in  a  different  setting.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  who  has  been  a  fetich  of  play-goers' 
and  novel-readers'  worship  since  Fielding  wrote 
"  Tom  Jones  " — a  kindly,  blundering  being,  who  is 
not  so  black  as  he's  painted,  and  it  doesn't  matter 
what  he  does,  for  his  heart  is  true  to  Poll.  In  the 
depiction  of  this  type  of  grown-up  enfant  terrible, 
Mr.  Goodwin  is  unexcelled.  His  humor  is  good, 
but  his  sentiment  is  better.  In  fact,  it  is  the  strong 
sincerity  of  his  sentiment  that  lifts  him  above  the 
other  players  of  what  he  himself  would  call  the 
Peck's- Bad-Boy  line  of  characters. 

The  honors  were  equally  divided  between  him 
and  Miss  Elliott.  '  She  has  improved  a  good  deal, 
lost  in  weight,  and  gained  in  grace.  There  is  more 
sparkle  in  her  style  than  when  she  was  here  last, 
and  it  is  with  pleasure  that  we  congratulate  her 
upon  having  conquered  her  self-consciousness.  It 
is  probably  difficult  for  an.  actress  who  is  superla- 
tively good-looking  and  superlatively  well-adver- 
tised to  get  accustomed  to  the  fierce  white  light 
that  beats  upon  a  stage  beauty.  Miss  Elliott  used 
often  to  bestow  her  best  attention  on  the  effect  she 
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She  seems  to  have  overcome  this  weakness  entirely, 
which  is  something  to  be  congratulated  upon,  as  a 
sense  of  superiority  to  the  mass  of  humanity  is  a 
disturbing  possession  that  it  takes  some  time  to  get 
used  to. 

The  part  of  Beatrice  Carew  is  quite  within  her 
abilities,  and  she  portrays  it  with  refinement  and 
gayety.  Indeed,  viewed  from  the  heightened  stand- 
point of  Monday  evening,  one  is  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  she  can  develop  herself  into  a  good 
actress  of  drawing  -  room  comedy.  She  is  not 
emotional,  and  the  real  deep  essence  of  humor  is 
not  in  her.  But  she  has  the  light-poised  mirth 
of  the  young  lady  of  society  who  has  good  health, 
no  cares,  and  knows  how  to  talk  grammatical  En- 
glish. Considering  what  quantities  of  plays  are 
written  about  this  sort  of  heroine,  there  is  no 
reason  why  Miss  Elliott  should  not  rise  to  the  top 
in  that  style.  If  she  ever  attempts  real  comedy,  or 
deeply  emotional  rdles,  she  will  come  up  against 
that  terrible  stone  wall  that  bars  the  way  of  those 
who  lack  imagination. 


A  lack  of  imagination  has  never  barred  the  way 
of  Loie  Fuller.  She  has  it— that  greatest  of  gifts, 
that  most  valuable  of  possessions  by  which  one  sees 
shapes  of  beauty,  meanings  of  mystery,  where  the 
undowered  behold  only  dead  outlines,  gray  and 
obvious  commonplaces.  The  scheme  of  her  per- 
formance is  the  working  out  of  the  visions  of  the 
inner  eye — the  eye  of  dreams  and  phantasmagorias. 
It  does  not  bear  any  more  resemblance  to  dancing 
than  it  does  to  dice-throwing.  It  is  an  exposition 
of  dream  fancies,  an  exhibition  of  color  studies  ; 
the  first  object-lesson  to  the  stage-manager  and  the 
calcium-light  man  of  how  their  business  can  be 
developed.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  astqnishing  display, 
by  a  clever  pioneer,  of  the  possibilities  in  the  use 
of  lights  in  stage  effects. 

Miss  Fuller  has  studied  her  business  thoroughly 
and  taken  her  ideas  wherever  she  found  them. 
She  appears  to  have  realized  the  importance  of 
light  effects  from  beneath,  and  her  dances  are  col- 
ored, as  the  electric  fountains  were,  with  shafts 
from  below  of  different  tints.  The  darkness  which 
wraps  the  stage  is  one  of  her  happiest  inspirations. 
It  has  always  seemed  a  pity  that  that  one  relic  of 
fairy-land  we  have  left — the  great  dancer — should 
come  ignominiously  walking  in  from  the  wings  and 
have  to  put  herself  on  a  level  with  a  crowd  of 
nonentities  by  bowing  and  smirking  like  a  clown  at 
a  circus.  Miss  Fuller  comes  out  of  blackness  and 
mystery,  like  a  star  emerging  from  the  night  sky. 
She  does  not  "  swim  into  our  ken  "  ;  suddenly  she 
is  there.  That  alone  is  enchanting,  and  bespeaks 
the  artist  mind  that  knows  that  mystery  is  lost 
with  the  faintest  suggestion  of  intimacy,  even  in 
the  manner  of  transit. 

The  fire-dance  is  so  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  others  that  it  stands  alone.  It  is  a  marvelously 
skillful  arrangement  of  light  combined  with  an 
astonishing  skill  in  the  manipulation  of  drapery. 
In  the  dead  blackness  of  the  theatre,  the  dancer 
flamed  as  the  pillar  of  fire  may  have  flamed  before 
the  Israelites.  Sometimes  the  flames,  red  and 
smooth,  their  ends  throwing  out  occasional  lashings 
of  smoke,  darted  forward  and  back  as  though 
swept  by  convulsing  draughts  of  air.  Then  they 
condensed  and  burned  upward  in  a  thick,  angry 
spiral,  all  twisting  together  and,  as  they  drew  up 
into  hot,  red  whorls,  sending  forth  tongues  of 
sultry  smoke.  At  intervals  the  figure  appears  for  a 
moment  in  the  midst  of  a  radiance  of  luminous 
heat,  yellow  and  clear  as  the  heart  of  a  smelting 
furnace.  It  had  little  semblance  to  a  human  creat- 
ure, but  in  the  circling  sheets  of  furious  fire  looked 
out  for  a  wild,  startling  second,  like  a  face  seen  in 
some  frightful  vision  of  a  Puritan's  hell. 

The  other  dances  were  more  mystic  and  dream- 
like. The  white  dance  was  a  pallor  of  curves  and 
undulating  currents,  played  upon  by  sparklings  and 
stars  of  brightness,  such  as  one  sees  when  one  feels 
faint,  or  gets  a  violent  blow  on  the  head.  The 
human  element  is  absolutely  eliminated  from  all  of 
them.  The  dancer  is  lost  to  sight  among  her 
whirling  wings  of  gauze,  and  when  she  does  ap- 
pear, is  even  more  visionary  than  her  surroundings. 
Her  occasional  disappearances  and  faint  emergings 
from  the  dense  background  were  particularly  sug- 
gestive of  "  the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision."  Even 
when  she  was  clearly  visible,  she  was  merely  the 
stamen  of  a  series  of  gigantic  orchids  that  bloomed 
and  died  and  bloomed  again  in  a  magnificent,  mag- 
ical effulgence. 
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The  Guild  of  Arts  and  Crafts  will  in  the  near 
future  give  an  exhibition  of  music,  musical  instru- 
ments, and  musical  literature,  in  connection  with 
concerts  and  musically  illustrated  lectures.  A  num- 
ber of  very  interesting  exhibits  have  already  been 
promised  to  the  directors,  but  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  in  the  city  many  persons  having  curious 
and  especially  interesting  objects  connected  with 
music  that  they  would  be  willing  to  loan  for  the 
exhibition.  All  such  are  requested  to  notify  the 
president  of  the  guild,  Mr.  Louis  Lisser,  1341 
Franklin  Street,  or  the  secretary,  Mr.  William  D. 
Armes,  at  the  rooms  of  the  guild,  413  Bush  Street. 
All  exhibits  will  be  collected  and  returned  at  the 
expense  of  the  guild  and  fully  insured  while  on  ex- 
hibition. 

—  Lorgnettes  in  great  variety.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  o^Market  Street. 


The  Emporium  Reception. 

A  reception  was  given  in  the  Emporium  last 
Tuesday  evening  by  the  managers  of  the  company 
to  its  nine  hundred  and  more  employees.  The  im- 
mense establishment  was  closed  for  business  pur- 
poses, and  none  but  those  connected  with  it  were 
admitted.  Thousands  of  electric  lights  gave  brill- 
iancy to  the  scene,  and  the  Emporium  band  played 
beneath  the  beautiful  dome,  under  the  direction  of 
Professor  John  Marquardt.  Dancing  was  enjoyed 
and  a  banquet  was  served  down-stairs  in  the  large 
restaurant  and  grill-room.  Addresses  were  made 
by  President  Fiest  and  General  Manager  W.  D. 
Harper,  and  vocal  selections  were  sung  by  the 
Knickerbocker  Quartet.  It  was  a  most  enjoyable 
occasion,  and  it  will  be  repeated  from  time  to  time. 
The  committees  were  as  follows  : 

Reception  committee,  J.  Jackson  (chairman),  R.  Bor- 
oughs, William  John,  E.  Keltner,  H.  C.  Asche,  C.  F. 
Peterson,  W.  CrandaU,  W.  E.  Joslyn,  C.  H.  Lochmeyer, 
S.  Pauson,  R.  Liddle,  William  Colvin,  A.  Rosencrantz, 
F.  Dohrmann,  Jr.,  J.  Magarity,  and  Phil  Kelly  ;  floor  di- 
rector, M.  E.  Stanford;  floor  committee,  W.  A.  Dixon, 
A.  L.  Weil,  Mr.  Miller,  L.  Morgan,  Mr.  Stewart,  Mr 
Kane,  Mr.  Davis,  and  Mr.  Cole ;  comoiitttee  of  arrange- 
ments, S.  W.  Dixon,  Charles  K.  Garey,  and  W.  A. 
Dundas. 


George  Edwardes,  of  the  Gaiety  Theatre,  in 
London,  and  Charles  Frohman,  of  New  York, 
have  made  an  agreement  by  which  there  will  be  a 
permanent  Gaiety  Company  in  New  York.  It  will 
remain  in  that  city  the  year  round,  except  for  possi- 
ble brief  visits  to  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Brook- 
lyn. On  the  other  hand,  the  agreement  also  con- 
templates the  production  of  a  number  of  American 
successes  in  London.  Six  months  ago  they  pro- 
duced "  The  Gay  Parisians,"  under  the  title  of  "  A 
Night  Out,"  at  the  Vaudeville  Theatre,  London, 
and  they  will  probably  continue  it  there  for  an- 
other year.  They  are  shortly  to  produce  "  Too 
Much  Johnson"  in  London,  and  also  are  arrang- 
ing for  the  London  appearance  of  John  Drew  and 
his  company  in  "The  Masked  Ball";  William 
Gillette's  new  piece,  "Secret  Service";  and  a 
new  American  comedy  by  Augustus  Thomas,  en- 
titled "Don't  Tell  Her  Husband."  This  last  will 
be  produced  in  London  before  it  is  seen  in  New 
York. 


Brown — "  If  the  English  should  ever  attempt  to 
abolish  the  House  of  Lords  it  may  lead  to  serious 
trouble  with  the  United  States."  Smith—"  How  ?  " 
Brown — "  Why,  it  might  be  our  duty  to  send  a  few 
cruisers  over  there  to  protect  the  interests  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  who  have  invested  their  money  in  that 
institution." — Puck. 


"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  a  simple 
and  convenient  remedy  for  Bronchial  Affections 
and  Coughs.     Carry  them  in  your  pocket. 


BALDWIN    THEATRE -EXTRA 

To-Mottow  (Sunday)  Night.  .November  2  9t  h 


GRAND 


POPULAR    ORCHESTRAL   CONCERT 


Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler,  the  World's  Greatest 
Pianiste,  assisted  by  the  HInrichs-Beel  Orchestra. 

A  brilliant  programme,  including  Rubinstein's  D  Minor 
Concerto  and  Chopin's  F  Minor  Concetto. 

Seats,  SI. 50,  SI. 00,  and  50  cents. 


Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.    M.    ROSNER    &    B.    JAULUS, 
MANAGERS. 

Mr.  Jaulus  lias  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Europe  with  a  collection  of 
the  latest  selections  of  Concert  and  Dance 
Music. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  or 
537  Ellis  Street. 

TELEPHONE,  SUXTEK  1571. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kkhling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

Commencing   Monday   Evening,    November   30th.     Le- 
cocq's  Brilliant  Opera  Comique, 

-:-    THE     LITTLE     DUKE     -:- 

Great  Cast.     New  Scenery. 

Correct  Costumes.     Appropriate  Accessories. 

Next  Opera THE  BRIGANDS 

Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co (Incorporated).  .  .Proprietors 

Next  Week,  Monday,  November  30th.  A  Positive  Event. 
Appearance  of 

•:-       MR.   WILTON    LACKAYE       -:- 

And    his    Great    Company,    including    Miss     Marie 

"Wainwrlght,   presenting  the  New  Hypnotic 

Drama,  the  Great  Human  Play, 

dr.   33  333jG-h-a.3s-35* 

By  Charles  Klein. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fried  lander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .  Lessees  and  Managers 


One  Week  Only.     Grand  Revival.     Joseph  Grismer 

and  Phcebe  Davies  in  Clay  M.  Greene's 

Beautiful  Comedy-Drama, 

THE    3Wa3T*7"    SOUTH 

A  Play  of  To-day.    A  True  Picture  of  the  South. 

Monday  Evening,  December  7th.     First  Time  Here, 
THE  COTTON  KING. 


NEW  BUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 


Laughter  !  Laughter  !  Laughter  !     In  Smiles  and  Small 

Doses.     To  Suit  Every  Constitution.     Nature's 

Sweet  Remedy  Dispensed  by 

T-      -A»-      K  33  INT  UNT  33  33  "5T 

Hypnotist, 

King  Laugh -Maker  of  the  World,  in  his  Mesmeric 
Entertainments.  Would  Compel  Laughter  in  a  Thou- 
sand-Year-Old  Mummy. 

Prices — 10c,    15c,    25c,    50c.     Matinees   (Saturday   and 
Sunday) — 10c  and  25c. 


THIRD    ANNUAL 

HORSE   SHOW 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION, 

December  9,  10,  11,  and  12, 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 


Concerts  Afternoon  and  Evening 


GENERAL   ADMISSION: 

DAT 50  Cents.  EVENING SI. 00 

Reserved  seats  on  sale  at  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  227-229 
Post  Street,  after  December  rst. 


We  roast  Schilling's  Best 
tea  in  San  Francisco,  because 
fresh  tea  is  better  than  stale  tea. 

Your  money  back  if  you  don't 
like  Schilling's  Best. 

A  Schilling  &  Company 
San  Francisco 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

Bend  it  sharp,  to  see  if  it  breaks,  or  cracks,  or 
weakens. 

Drive  nails  through  it. 

Hammer  it. 

Try  it  according  to  what  you  want  it  for. 

Every  sheet  guaranteed  to  bear  any  test  what- 
ever. Return  to  your  jobber  at  his  expense  if 
defective. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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VANITY     FAIR. 


San  Francisco  society  is  being  deluged  with  cards 
for  teas  given  by  mothers  who  have  daughters  to 
bring  out  and  young  matrons  who  are  making  their 
first  essay  at  entertaining  in  their  own  homes,  and 
it  looks  as  if  the  debutantes  would  have  but  little 
chance  to  dance  this  winter,  except  at  the  meetings 
of  the  cotillion  and  dancing  clubs.  In  New  York, 
the  girls  have  passed  a  verdict  decidedly  in  favor  of 
iftfs  dansants  in  preference  to  the  everlasting 
"  coming-out  receptions  "  which  have  been  so  long 
the  mode  of  their  formal  introduction  into  society  ; 
and  with  good  reason.  At  a  reception  the  girls 
asked  to  receive  are  expected,  more  or  less,  to  stand 
in  line  near  the  hostess  and  debutante— except 
those  who  are  selected  to  preside  at  the  tea-table. 
The  thi  dansanl  (says  the  Bazar  J  does  away  with 
the  stiffness  and  formality  of  all  that.  The  girls 
can  circulate  about,  introduce  the  guests  one  to  the 
other,  and  see  that  the  dancing  is  kvpt  up  with 
spirit.  The  debutante,  of  course,  must,  during  the 
first  part  of  the  afternoon,  remain  at  her  mother's 
side  to  welcome  all  who  come  to  do  her  honor,  and 
receive  their  congratulations.  But  after  the  rush  is 
over,  she  also  can  take  a  turn.  A  girl  who  has 
been  through  the  ordeal  of  "coming  out"  hails 
the  partner  who  comes  to  take  her  off  with  the 
deepest  feeling  of  gratitude.  It  is  possible  to  give 
a  thi  dansanl  in  a  private  house,  but  in  New  York 
it  is  far  easier  to  arrange  at  such  a  place  as 
Sherry's  or  the  Waldorf.  The  small  reception- 
rooms  communicating  with  the  ball-room  are  well 
adapted  for  receiving,  and  the  guests  can  pass  on, 
and  either  take  part  in  or  watch  the  dancing,  as 
they  feel  inclined.  The  collation  is  generally  at 
one  end  of  the  room,  and  hot  tea,  chocolate,  and 
all  the  other  adjuncts  of  an  "afternoon  tea  "are 
dispensed.  The  bevy  of  girls  who  receive  are  not 
bored  by  pouring  the  lea  or  coffee.  This  is  done 
by  the  waiters  ;  but  it  is  their  duty  to  see  that  the 
guests  are  provided  for,  and  to  be  especially  attent- 
ive to  the  older  people. 


The  New  York  Horse  Show  has  left  two  fads 
that  promise  to  become  fashionable.  One  is  the 
horse-show  tie  for  men.  It  seems  to  be  the  old 
Ascot  tie,  but  it  is  fearful  and  wonderful  in  its 
glowing  combination  of  colors,  and  it  is  puffed  out 
to  the  greatest  possible  extent.  The  further  out 
he  can  get  it,  the  finer  the  horse-show  tie  and  the 
prouder  the  wearer.  The  theory  was  suggested 
that  a  bicycle  pump  is  used  to  inflate  it,  but  this  is 
disproved  by  the  fact  that  a  pin  is  thrust  through 
it.  An  ideal  horse-show  tie  would  be  of  green  silk, 
with  immense  yellow  horse-shoes  and  circles,  and  a 
gold  whiffie-tree  scarf-pin,  with  an  inch  or  so  of  the 
shaft  showing,  thrust  through  it.  The  other  fad  is 
the  horse-show  hand-shake.  Each  Horse  Show  de- 
velops a  hand-shake  of  its  own.  Three  years  ago 
it  was  the  pump  -  handle  shake.  The  following 
year,  the  shake-over-the-head  came  into  vogue. 
Last  year  it  was  the  warm  hand,  which  consisted  of 
seizing  a  hand  and  jerking  it  as  near  to  your  lungs 
as  you  could  get  it.  (The  other  fellow  did  the 
same.)  The  hand-shake  which  the  last  Horse 
Show  leaves  behind  it  is  the  double  twist.  Two 
men  meet.  They  stand,  say  three  feet  apart,  and 
clasp  hands,  with  a  pleasant  how-d'ye-do  1  Then 
each  is  apparently  seized  by  a  sudden  impulse  to 
make  his  greeting  more  than  a  conventional  salute, 
and,  as  if  upon  afterthought,  pulls  the  other  closer 
to  him  and  gives  his  hand  a  hearty  squeeze.  There 
is  always  a  perceptible  interval  between  these  two 
hand-shakes,  and  the  attendants  of  the  show  gave 
them  the  name  of  "  double  twist." 


British  naval  officers  below  the  rank  of  captain 
get  about  half  what  officers  of  the  same  rank  in 
the  American  navy  get.  A  senior  lieutenant  in  the 
American  navy  gets  52,400  when  on  sea  duty  for 
his  first  four  years'  service.  After  that  he  gets 
$3,000.  If  he  is  on  shore  duly,  he  gets  $2  400  for 
the  first  four  years,  and  $2  600  after  the  four  years 
are  up.  On  an  English  ship  the  ward-room  sel- 
dom entertains.  It  is  probably  only  when  British, 
American,  or  Russian  ships  meet  (for  the  Russians 
are  great  entertainers,  and  are  furnished  by  the 
"Great  White  Father  "  with  the  means  therefor) 
lhat  any  "  blow-outs  "  are  given  by  the  ward-room 
officers  of  a  British  man-of-war.  On  board  an 
American  man-of-war,  however,  it  is  a  constant 
round  of  entertainment  in  the  ward-room.  Scarcely 
a  day  passes  while  a  ship  is  in  port  but  at  its  ward- 
room dinner-table  will  be  seen  two,  three,  perhaps 
half  a  dozen  guests,  and  while  the  actual  cost  of 
the  food  served  may  not  be  materially  increased, 
all  these  guests  require  wine  at  dinner  and  liqueurs 
afterward.  This  mounts  up  the  "  wine  mess  bill." 
An  English  ship  can  get  the  best  of  crockery  for 
the  ward-room  mess,  but  Uncle  Sam  allows  only 
about  twenty-six  dollars  a  year  for  the  crockery  for 
his  ward-room.  On  many  ships  the  crockery  fur- 
nished by  the  government  remains  in  the  crates  in 
which  it  was  sent  to  the  ship,  and  the  ward-room 
officers  provide  out  of  their  own  pockets  the  furnish- 
ings of  the  ward-room  table.  In  short,  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  the  American  officer  of  equal  rank 
below  the  grade  of  captain  finds  that  his  accounts 
£T3  in  the  same  condition  as  those  of  his  British 
o.  osin.    From  the  rank  of  captain  and  above,  the 

riton  gets  the  best  of  it.    The  British  Govern- 


ment acts  on  the  theory  that  the  higher  officers  of 
the  navy  should  do  the  entertaining.  Therefore, 
above  the  grade  of  captain  it  not  only  pays  more 
salary  than  does  Uncle  Sara,  but  also  allows  for  a 
liberal  amount  of  entertaining.  A  rear-admiral  in 
the  United  States  navy  gets  at  sea  $6,000,  but  the 
British  officer  of  the  same  rank  gets  $10  000  and  a 
liberal  amount  of  "  table  money."  The  American 
admiral  has  no  "table  money,"  yet  is  expected 
to  "keep  up  his  end"  and  entertain  all  foreign 
"  princes,  potentates,  and  powers  "which  visit  his 
ship.  To  an  admiral  in  command  of  a  foreign  sta- 
tion the  drain  on  his  financial  resources  is  great, 
Even  on  the  home  station  it  is  not  small.  Admiral 
Jouett  was  sent  with  the  North  Atlantic  fleet  to 
New  Orleans  at  the  time  of  the  exposition  there  in 
1885.  He  was  told  to  entertain  liberally  and  the 
department  would  reimburse  him.  He  spent  about 
$1,000,  and  had  to  make  a  row  in  Congress  before 
he  got  $250  back.  It  long  has  been  a  iradition  in 
the  United  Slates  navy  that  only  rich  officers 
should  be  sent  to  the  European  station. 


The  New  York  millionaire's  plan  to  provide  the 
sybarites  of  that  city  with  a  place  where  they  may 
bathe  in  milk  a  la  Anna  Held,  was  realized  in  Paris 
some  time  ago  by  a  club  for  bathing  only,  where 
the  only  sort  of  baths  that  can  be  taken  are  those 
prepared  after  old  foreign  recipes.  One  that  is  a 
particular  favorite  is  of  asses'  milk,  the  bath  that 
Queen  Isabella  of  Bavaria  used  to  take  every 
morning.  Then  there  are  baths  where  the  liquid 
is  composed  of  rose-water,  melon-juice,  barley, 
Mecca  balm,  and  a  hundred  other  things  of  the 
same  sort.  There  are  one  or  two  members  of  this 
club  who  take  the  bath  made  famous  by  Marie  An- 
toinette. This  consists  of  a  compound  of  aromatic 
herbs  and  a  handful  of  salt.  It  is  taken  cold  in 
summer  and  tepid  in  winter.  Still  another  curious 
bath  that  one  of  these  Frenchwomen  takes  is  the 
one  first  conceived  by  Mme.  Tallien.  It  consists 
of  warm  milk  and  water,  with  twenty  pounds  of 
strawberries  and  two  pounds  of  raspberries  mashed 
therein. 


Women  engaged  in  business  are  seldom  bank- 
rupt, according  to  the  report  of  the  English  in- 
spector-general of  bankruptcy,  and  the  Spectator 
opines  that  this  fact  corresponds  with  the  general 
impression  that  they  are  less  liable  to  ruin  them- 
selves by  too  adventurous  a  spirit.  One  would 
say,  on  the  contrary,  that  women  in  general  are 
eminently  risky,  and  disinclined  to  hedge,  in  all 
matters,  not  excluding  money.  Many  more 
women,  in  similar  circumstances  as  to  limited  in- 
come, are  ruined  by  speculative  investments  than 
men.  Trustees  will  tell  you  that  it  is  their  lady 
clients  who  are  most  eager  to  have  their  money 
placed  where  there  is  danger  accompanied  by 
larger  gains.  On  the  extravagance  of  fashionable 
women,  as  to  dress  and  jewelry,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  dwell  ;  if  they  are  not  often  bankrupt  them- 
selves, it  is  because  they  become  so  by  proxy. 
The  report,  however,  reflects  the  highest  credit 
upon  women  ;  it  shows  that;  notwithstanding  their 
natural  turn  for  speculation,  it  is  restrained  by  the 
consciousness  of  responsibility.  Much  of  their 
carelessness  in  money  matters  is  caused  by  igno- 
rance of  them  ;  they  are  "  kept  so  short"  by  their 
husbands  that  what  they  do  with  the  small  sums  he 
allows  them  does  not  seem  to  signify,  while  they 
will  risk  all  to  double  it  ;  or  they  know  so  little 
of  their  husband's  affairs  that  they  think  he  can 
afford  expenses  which,  in  fact,  are  beyond  his 
means.  The  wives  of  the  poor  are,  as  James  Payn 
points  out,  far  better  providers  for  the  household 
than  their  husbands  if  any  trust  is  reposed  in  them, 
but  not  otherwise. 


That  the  bicycle  has  not  ousted  the  saddle-horse 
was  abundantly  proved  by  the  New  York  Horse 
Show.  In  town,  however,  it  is  a  form  of  exercise 
preeminently  for  the  well-to-do,  and  a  pretty  penny 
can  be  spent  on  the  initial  expense,  aside  from  the 
animals'  keep.  A  showy  saddle-horse  that  can 
trot,  gallop,  and  walk  well  costs  now  in  New  York 
(according  to  the  Times)  anywhere  from  $500  to 
$1,000.  If  a  lady,  the  owner  of  the  horse  may  pay 
for  an  English  saddle,  with  a  hunting  pommel, 
safely  stirrup,  and  double  girth,  about  $ioo,  with 
as  high  as  $150  as  the  limit  for  an  American  saddle 
made  to  her  order.  These  are  of  russet  pigskin  and 
entirely  plain,  which  fashion  now  dictates  is  the 
proper  thing.  Her  habit  bodice,  skirts,  and  trousers 
complete  will  cost  her,  if  silk  lined,  made  of  the  best 
cloth,  and  finished  in  perfect  style,  from  $100  to 
$150.  Then  there  is  $10  more  for  her  silk  hat  of 
English  make,  $15  for  her  Wellington  boots,  $3 
for  her  riding-gloves,  about  $2.50  for  a  dainty  spur, 
and  from  $4  to  $10  for  her  riding-crop  or  whip. 
For  her  bridle  of  russet  leather,  double  leather 
reins,  and  silvered  bit  she  must  pay  from  $12  to 
$15,  and  the  leathern  blanket,  strapped  to  the 
saddle,  and  strapped  firmly  to  the  horse,  costs  $7, 
and  will  prevent  her  mount  from  getting  a  sore 
back.  The  man's  saddle  will  cost  him  from  $40  to 
$70.  For  a  crop  or  whip  he  may  pay  $4  to  $10,  for 
spurs,  $2  to  $4.  His  riding-boots  will  cost  $25,  his 
riding-suit  of  dark  cutaway  coat  and  corduroy 
breeches  should  come  within  $75.  His  silk  hat 
costs  $8  to  $10,  his  gloves,  $2  to  $3.  His  saddle,  if 
I  English,  will  be  low  and  flat,  of  pale  or  rich  russet 


pigskin,  with  the  tree  curving  back  from  the  horse's 
withers,  with  forged  steel  stirrups  hung  so  short  as 
to  make  "  rising  to  the  trot"  almost  an  involuntary 
motion. 

THE    BALLAD     OF     ESSEX    JUNCTION. 


The  following  verses  were  written  many  years 
ago  by  the  Hon.  Edward  J-  Phelps,  long  before  he 
was  appointed  minister  to  England.  Whoever  has 
had  to  wait  for  a  train  at  Essex  Junction  will  cor- 
dially indorse  their  sentiment : 

With  saddened  face  and  battered  hat 

And  eyes  that  told  of  blank  despair, 
On  wooden  bench  the  traveler  sat 

Cursing  the  fate  that  brought  him  there. 
"  Nine  hours,"  he  cried,  "  we've  lingered  here, 
With  thoughts  intent  on  distant  homes, 
Waiting  for  that  delusive  train 

That,  always  coming,  never  comes  ; 

Till  weary  and  worn,  cold  and  forlorn, 

And  paralyzed  in  every  function, 

I  hope  in  hell 

Their  souls  may  dwell 

Who  first  invented  Essex  Junction. 

'*  I've  traveled  north,  I've  traveled  south. 
O'er  mountain,  forest,  prairie,  river, 
In  ocean's  storm,  in  desert  drouth, 

Thro'  railroad  smash  and  steamboat  shiver  ; 
While  hope  and  courage  faltered  not, 

Nor  strength  gave  way,  nor  faith  was  shaken. 
Until  I  reached  this  dismal  spot, 

Of  man  accursed,  of  God  forsaken, 

Where  strange  new  forms  of  mystery 

Assail  men's  lives  without  compunction, 

And  I  hope  in  hell 

Their  souls  may  dwell 

Who  first  invented  Essex  Junction. 

*'  Here  Boston  waits  for  Ogdensburg, 

And  Odensburg  for  Montreal ; 

And  late  New  York  long  tarrieth, 

And  Saratoga  hindreth  all ; 
From  far  Atlantic's  wind-swept  bays 

To  Mississippi's  turbid  tide, 
Alt  accidents,  mistakes,  delays, 

Are  gathered  here  and  multiplied. 
Oh,  fellow-man  1  avoid  this  place 
As  you  would  plague  or  Peter  Funk  shun  ; 
And  I  hope  in  hell 
Their  souls  may  dwell 
Who  first  invented  Essex  Junction. 

"  And  long  and  late  conductors  tell 

Of  trains  remote,  shipwrecked,  and  slow, 
"Till  e'en  the  engine's  dismal  bell 

Takes  up  the  cry :  '  No  go  !  no  go  ! ' 
Oh  !  let  me  from  this  hole  depart 

By  any  route  so  'tis  a  long  one," 
He  cried,  and  with  a  sudden  start 

He  jumped  aboard  a  train  (the  wrong  one), 
And  as  he  vanished  in  the  smoke, 
He  shouted  with  redoubled  unction, 
"  I  hope  in  hell 
Their  souls  may  dwell, 
Who  first  invented  Essex  Junction." 


Mrs.  Strongmind—"  And  for  what  are  you  in- 
carcerated here,  my  poor  man?"  The  prisoner — 
"  I  married  a  new  woman."  Mrs.  Strongmind  (as- 
tonished)—" Impossible  I  You  couldn't  be  put  in 
jail  for  that."  The  prisoner—-"  But  I  was  !  I  mar- 
ried a  new  woman,  and  the  old  woman  I  already 
had  kicked  about  it  and  put  me  here  for  bigamy." — 
Puck. 


Physicians  Wise  in  their  Generation. 

The  above  class  of  scientists  recognize,  and  have 
repeatedly  borne  testimony,  to  the  efficacy  of  Hos- 
tetter's  Stomach  Bitters  as  a  remedy  and  preventive 
of  fever  and  ague,  rheumatism,  want  of  vigor,  liver 
complaint,  and  some  other  ailments  and  infirm  con- 
ditions of  the  system.  Experience  and  observation 
have  taught  them  its  value.  They  but  echo  the 
verdict  long  since  pronounced  by  the  public  and 
the  press.  Only  the  benighted  now  are  ignorant 
of  America's  tonic  and  alterative. 


Eastward  Through  the  Rockies. 

The  traveler,  tourist,  or  business  man  is  wise 
when  he  selects  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway 
"Great  Salt  Lake  Route"  for  his  route  to  the 
East.  It  is  the  only  trans- continental  line  passing 
directly  through  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  addition  to 
the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  Temple  City,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  picturesque  Salt  Lake 
and  Utah  Valleys,  it  offers  the  choice  of  three 
distinct  routes  through  the  mountains  and  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world.  Double  daily 
train  service  and  through  Pullman  and  Tourist 
sleeping-cars  between  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  and  Chicago.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  of  each  week,  Pullman  Tourist  cars 
are  run  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston  via  Chicago, 
without  change. 

For  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  "  Great  Salt 
Lake  Route,"  write  W.  H.  Snedaker,  General 
Agent,  14  Montgomery  Street. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits,  1897 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).   Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Teething    babies   and    feverish   children   need 
Steedman's  Soothing  Powders.     Try  them. 


"Macbeth"  means  tough- 
ness of  glass,  when  applied  to 

lamp-chimneys  ;    perfection  of 
draft  besides,   if  you  get   the 
Number  made  for  your  lamp 
Let  us  send  you  the  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pinsburgh  Pa 
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J  That  people  who  have  ' 
■tried     different    choco-  , 


=  11      __  ;  lates  prefer 

[matter  /     whitman's 
*      /  Instantaneous 
01     /       Chocolate 


ITaste 


to  all  others.  It  Is  distinct-  ' 
ively  delicious—distinct-  ! 
ively  pure. 

•    Your  grocer  has  H  In  lib.  and  K  lb.  tins.    j 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Phllada.    I 
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Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Index  Cabinet**,  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Scblicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 


All  Sizes  and  Styles 
from  1  to  200  H.  P. 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

Best  to  Buy  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for 
MINING,  MILLING, 
PUMPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 
STATIONARY  and 

MAKINE  WOKE. 


3,000  in  use.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 

HERCULES   CAS  ENGINE  WORKS, 

Office— 405-407  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727.586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,300,000.00 

OFFICERS-President,  B.  A.  Becker  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President, 
Daniel  Meyer  ;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tourny;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  leu.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney.  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30tb,  1896 $23,657,219 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clay Secretary 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

V-w  Vnrir  S  Messrs.  Laidlaw  &  Co. 

WeWYOrlC (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Freres 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

fhir-swm  S  Union  National  Bank 

^    csgo \  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Ste. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lifman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudTeyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFOKD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,  81,000,000;  Assets,  81,192,- 
001.69;  Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst. -Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


November  30,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Some  one  had  sent  the  late  Walter  Pater,  the 
author  of  "  Marius,  the  Epicurean,"  apresentation 
copy  of  a  very  laborious  work.  "Thank  you  so 
much,"  wrote  the  famous  critic,  "  for  your  book. 
I  have  enjoyed  it  very  much.  There  is  such  a 
pretty  dash  of  gold  in  the  paper  inside  the  cover." 

The  late  Bishop  of  Rochester  was  once  baiting 
in  a  local  cricket  match,  when  the  bowler  sent  a 
ball  very  wide  of  the  wicket.  "  Keep  the  ball  in 
the  parish  !  "  cried  the  irascible  bishop.  The  next 
ball  knocked  his  lordship's  middle  stump  out,  and 
the  yokel  shouted:  "I  think  that's  somewhere 
aboot  the  diocese,  my  lud  !  " 

A  short  time  ago  an  old  lady  went  on  board 
NeUon's  flagship,  the  Victory.  The  different  ob- 
jects of  interest  were  duly  shown  to  her,  and,  on 
reaching  the  spot  where  the  great  naval  hero  was 
wounded  (which  is  marked  by  a  raised  brass  plate), 
the  officer  remarked  to  her  :  "  Here  Nelson. fell  !  " 
"And  no  wonder  I  "  exclaimed  the  old  lady  ;  "I 
nearly  fell  there  myself  1 " 


The  boys  of  Yale  in  the  old  days  used  to  bribe 
the  printers'  '  devils"  to  get  proofs  of  the  exami- 
nation papers  for  them.  When  the  college  author- 
ities put  a  stop  to  this  practice,  a  bright  idea  seized 
one  fellow,  aod  he  saved  the  whole  suffering 
party.  He  hired  one  of  the  printers  (it  was  sum- 
mer) to  wear  a  pair  of  white  trousers  to  the  office, 
and  at  noon  to  sit  down  on  the  "  form  "  in  which 
were  locked  the  precious  questions.  The  inky 
seat  of  that  pair  of  trousers  sold  for  a  deal  more 
than  the  clothes  were  worth  in  their  original  spot- 

lessness. 

-    ■  ♦ 

Challemel  Lacour,  the  French  statesman  who 
died  a  few  days  ago,  had  an  appointment  with 
Schopenhauer,  the  German  philosopher,  one  day 
at  a  Frankfort  hotel,  and  found  him  just  finishing 
dinner  at  the  table  d'hote  There  were  several 
officers  at  the  table,  and  in  front  of  Schopenhauer 
lay  a  gold  piece.  He  said  to  the  Frenchman,  as 
be  arose  and  put  the  coin  in  his  pocket :  "  I  have 
had  this  gold  piece  on  the  table  every  evening  for 
a  month,  having  made  up  my  mind  to  give  it  to 
the  poor  the  first  time  these  officers  here  spoke  on 
some  other  topic  at  table  besides  promotion, 
horses;  or  women.     I  have  the  money  still." 


had  never  seen  a  fox-hound.  He  had  been  with 
difficulty  persuaded  to  go  forth  one  morning  with 
the  colonel  and  some  friends  to  a  meet,  and  they 
were  waiting  impatiently  for  the  hounds  to  take  the 
scent.  Presently  there  burst  upon  their  listening 
ears  the  din  of  thirty  canine  voices  in  full  cry.  The 
colonel's  eyes  gleamed,  and,  as  he  settled  his  feet 
in  the  stirrups  and  stretched  his  arm  toward  the 
yelping  pack,  he  cried  :  "  Major,  listen  «to  that 
heavenly  music  I  "  The  major  pricked  up  his  ears 
for  a  second  or  two,  and  then  replied  :  "  I  can't 
hear  a  thing.  Those  damned  dogs  are  making 
such  a  noise."  The  colonel  put  his  spur  savagely 
into  his  horse's  side  and  dashed  away,  leaving  his 
guest  to  his  own  devices. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Lord  Meadowbank,  the  second  of  the  name,  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Meadowbank,  esteemed  in  his 
day  as  a  wise  judge.  John  Clerk,  afterward  Lord 
Eldin,  was  arguing  before  the  son  that  the  words 
"  also"  and  "  likewise,"  used  in  a  conveyance,  had 
different  meanings.  "  Surely,  Mr.  Clerk,"  said 
the  judge,  "  you  do  not  seriously  argue  that '  also ' 
means  anything  different  from  "  likewise  !  '  They 
mean  precisely  the  same  thing,  and  it  matters  not 
which  of  them  is  used."  "  Not  at  all,  my  lord," 
rejoined  Clerk  ;  "  there  is  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  between  the  two  words.  Let  us  take  an  in- 
stance :  your  worthy  father  was  Lord  Meadow- 
bank ;  your  lordship  is  '  also  '  Lord  Meadowbank  ; 
but  you  are  not  '  like  wise  '  Lord  Meadowbank  !  " 

Mme.  Lablache  was  once,  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
asked  to  sing  the  role  of  Donna  Anna  in  "  Don 
Giovanni,"  in  lieu  of  a  lady  who  had  been  sud- 
denly taken  ill.  Mme.  Lablache,  being  unable  to 
wear  the  stage  robe  that  had  been  provided  for 
the  part,  elected  to  wear  one  of  her  own  private 
dresses.  Brignoli,  who  impersonated  Don  Ottavio, 
bad  a  very  bad  habit  of  continually  expectorating 
while  singing,  and  caused  Mme.  Lablache  grave 
anxiety  as  to  the  possible  fate  of  her  beautiful 
gown.  During  the  famous  trio,  Mme.  Lablache 
watched  Brignoli  very  anxiously,  and  finally,  un- 
able to  contain  her  fears  any  longer,  she  whispered 
to  him,  in  a  voice  full  of  appeal :  "  My  dear  friend, 
could  you  not  manage  just  once  to  spit  on  Donna 
Elvira's  robe  ?  " 


The  following   story  is   told  in  the  memoirs  of 
Lord   Blachford,  recently  published  in   England  : 

Mrs.  's  relations  with  her  maids  are  rich. 

She  was  describing  one  who  was  a  breaker  of  china. 
"  At  last  she  broke  three  things  in  one  day.  So  I 
said  to  her  :  '  You  are  ill,  Jane,  you  want  some 
castor  oil.'  The  maid  stared  and  was  astonished. 
'  Your  hand  shakes,  you  want  some  castor  oil, 
Jane.'  The  maid  took  it  as  a  joke  and  grinned. 
But,  when  bed-time  came,  the  upper  maid  was  duly 
summoned.  '  Jane  is  ill  and  wants  some  castor  oil ; 
come  with  me,  and  1  will   give  it  out  for  her.'  " 

Mrs. appeared  at  the  bedside  with  a  quite 

inflexible  determination,  explained  that  Jane  was 
ill  and  did  want  castor  oil  and  must  take  it.  She 
did  take  it,  and  no  further  breakage  occurred. 


Wilton  Lackaye  in  "Dr.  Belgraff." 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  interest  felt  in  the  forth- 
coming appearance  of  Wilton  Lackaye  as  a  star. 
His  engagement  at  the  Baldwin  begins  on  Monday 
night,  when  he  will  appear  in  the  new  hypnotic 
play,  "  Dr.  Belgraff."  Though  preparations  for 
this  production  have  been  going  on  for  months  in 
New  York,  it  was  produced  only  a  few  weeks  ago. 
The  general  verdict  has  been  flattering  to  the  star, 
the  play,  and  the  company.  It  was  to  be  expected 
from  Mr.  Lackaye's  remarkable  creation  of  Sven- 
gali  that  he  would  do  well  in  another  part  of  the 
same  character,  and  Dr.  Belgraff  is  in  many  re- 
spects similar  to  Du  Maurier's  villain.  He  uses  his 
hypnotic  power  to  retaliate  upon  the  sister  of  the 
villain  who  has  deserted  his  own  sister,  but  he  him- 
self falls  in  love  with  her.  As  his  love  increases, 
bis  power  over  her  declines,  and  at  last,  when  he 
fails  to  make  her  testify  falsely  that  another  had 
committed  the  murder  of  which  he  is  guilty,  the 
play  ends  in  his  melodramatic  death  by  poison. 
The  supporting  company  is  an  unusually  strong 
one.  Marie  Wainwright  has  one  of  the  most 
emotional  rdles  she  has  ever  essayed  ;  C.  W.  Coul- 
dock.  the  veteran  actor,  also  has  a  strong  rfile  ; 
and  others  in  the  cast  are  Alice  Evans,  Caroline 
Franklin,  Forrest  Robinson,  Byron  Douglas,  Alfred 
Hampton,  and  Joseph  Allen.  The  scenery  for  the 
piece  has  been  specially  prepared  by  the  scenic 
artists  of  Richard  Mansfield  and  Charles  Froh- 
man's  Empire  Theatre. 

The  Grismers  in  "The  New  South." 
Melodrama  seems  not  to  have  lost  its  attraction 
for  the  theatre-going  public.  Throughout  its  two 
weeks  at  the  Columbia  Theatre,  "  Humanity  "  has 
been  drawing  large  houses,  and  a  heavy  advance 
sale  is  reported  for  "  The  New  South,"  which  Mr. 
Grisraer  and  Miss  Davies  will  present  next  Monday 
night.  The  play  was  written  by  two  Californians, 
Clay  M.  Greene  and  Joseph  Grismer,  and  was  pro- 
duced here  something  more  than  two  years  ago. 
Mr.  Grismer  used  it  to  make  his  second  ck-but,  so 
to  speak,  before  New  York  audiences,  after  his  long 
stay  in  the  West,  and  it  was  one  of  the  melo- 
dramatic successes  of  winter  before  last  in  that 
city.  It  is  not  a  war  play,  as  its  name  might  sug- 
gest, but  a  picture  of  life  in  Georgia.  Some  few 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  dialogue  since  it 
was  seen  here,  adding  to  the  conciseness  of  the 
play  and  the  completeness  and  plausibility  of  the 
plot.  Mr.  Grismer  has  a  strong  rdle  as  the  captain 
upon  whom  rests  a  cloud,  and  Miss  Davies  makes 
in  it  a  very  capable  and  attractive  heroine.  After 
"The  New  South,"  "The  Cotton  King  "  will  be 
given  its  first  production  at  this  theatre. 

A  Revival  of  "The  Little  Duke." 
"Donna  Juanita"  will  conclude  its  two  weeks' 
run  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  to-morrow  (Sunday) 
night,  and  on  Monday  they  will  put  on  Lecocq's 
comic  opera,  "  The  Little  Duke."  It  has  not  been 
seen  in  this  city  for  several  years,  but  in  time  past 
it  enjoyed  great  popularity  here.  Emily  Melville 
was  one  of  the  first  to  produce  it,  in  the  old  days 
of  the  Bush  Street  Theatre,  and  the  title-rdle  has 
since  been  presented  by  a  number  of  comic-opera 
queens.  Last  season  Lillian  Russell  revived  it  in 
the  East,  with  some  slight  changes  in  the  score  and 
libretto,  and  with  very  handsome  scenic  and 
costume  effects.  This  is  the  version  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  Tivoli  next  Monday  night,  and  the 
same  models  and  designs  will  be  used.  The  cast 
will  include  Elvia  Crox  Seabrooke  as  the  dashing 
little  duke,  Lillie  Post  as  the  shy  duchess,  Bernice 
Holmes  as  the  directress  of  the  convent,  Raffael  as 
De  Montaland,  and  Ferris  Hartman  as  Frimousse, 
the  tutor.  The  other  rules  will  be  in  the  bands  of 
Rhys  Thomas,  Maurice  Darcy,  W.  H.  West, 
Anna  Schnabel,  Jennie  Stockmeyer,  Irene  Mulle, 
and  Gracie  Gray.  Offenbach's  "  Brigands  "  will  be 
the  next  opera,  and,  after  revivals  of  two  more 
romantic  operas,  the  Christmas  spectacle,  "Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,"  will  be  presented. 


h 
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Colonel  Burr,  of  Virginia,  was  a  mighty  fox- 
unter,  and  loved  the  sport  beyond  words.  He 
v.'ned  a  fine  pack  of  hounds,  and,  during  the  sea- 
son, thought  of  nothing  but  bis  hunters,  his  dogs, 
and  the  weather.  He  was  once  entertaining  an 
army  friend  from  Texas,  whose  ideas  of  hunting 
any  animal  involved  the  use  of  fire-arms,  and  who 


Death  of  W.  A.  Mestayer. 
William  A.  Mestayer,  the  well-known  actor,  died 
in  New  York  city  last  Sunday  night.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  known  members  of  the  old  California 
stock  company,  having  begun  his  career  on  that 
stage  under  the  management  of  John  McCullough. 
His  early  reputation  was  made  as  a  heavy  villain  in 
melodrama,  but  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  old 
stock    company,    he    joined    Willie    Edouin    and 


Alice  Atherton  in  burlesque  at  the  Standard. 
The  contrast  between  this  line  and  his  former  roles 
was  so  great  that  his  fun  was  immensely  enjoyed, 
and  since  then  bis  work  has  been  in  the  line  of 
comedy.  He  wrote  and  starred  in  "  The  Tourists 
in  a  Pullman  Palace  Car,"  and  made  quite  a  for- 
tune out  of  it,  but  this  was  subsequently  lost  in 
other  ventures,  such  as  "  We,  Us  &  Co."  and 
"The  Green  Bag."  For  a  number  of  years  he 
has  been  an  invalid,  supported  by  his  wife,  Theresa 
Vaughn,  a  burlesque  actress,  whom  he  married 
some  ten  years  ago. 


Notes. 
Loie  Fuller  will  give  a  special  performance  at 
the  California  Theatre  this  (Saturday)  evening. 

Wilton  Lackaye  will  make  up  to  represent  Rbnt- 
gen,  the  discoverer  of  the  X-rays,  in  "  Dr.  Bel- 
graff." 

C.  W.  Couldock,  the  veteran  actor,  will  retire 
from  the  stage  after  his  engagement  with  Wilton 
Lackaye  in  this  city. 

Nat  Goodwin  will  be  seen  for  the  last  time  in 
"  An  American  Citizen"  at  the  matinee  perform- 
ance this  afternoon,  and  his  final  performance  at 
the  Baldwin  will  take  place  to-night,  when  he  will 
appear  as  Bob  Acres  in  "  The  Rivals." 

"Charley's  Aunt,"  which  has  now  been  played 
for  almost  fourteen  hundred  nighis  in  London,  has 
broken  the  record  made  by  "Our  Boys."  "The 
Mikado  "  has  also  made  a  remarkably  long  run  in 
London.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  recently  conducted 
the  orchestra  at  the  one-thousandth  performance  at 
the  Savoy. 

The  Frawley  Company  will  play  the  holiday  en- 
gagement at  the  Columbia,  and  then  go  to  New 
York  for  a  spring  engagement.  Mr.  Frawley  and 
the  managers  of  the  Columbia  Theatre  are  nego- 
tiating 10  send  out  a  second  company  to  play  in  the 
territory  not  already  covered  by  the  original  com- 
pany's tour, 

Augustin  Daly's  latest  announcement  looks  as  if 
he  were  going  into  the  continuous-performance 
business.  Beginning  last  Monday,  Miss  Rehan 
and  the  stock  company  present  "  As  You  Like 
It "  every  evening  and  one  afternoon,  and  five 
matinees  of  "The  Geisha"  are  given  on  the 
other  afternoons  of  the  week. 

The  durability  of  the  rustic  drama  is  something 
remarkable.  James  A.  Hearn  has  had  a  new  piece 
ready  for  some  time,  but  he  finds  it  more  profitable 
to  keep  on  with  "  Shore  Acres,"  which  will  soon  be 
seen  at  one  of  the  local  theatres.  Denman  Thomp- 
son has  thought  better  of  his  decision  to  retire  from 
the  stage,  and  is  acting  again  in  ".The  Old  Home- 
stead," and  Neil  Burgess  has  started  on  another 
tour  with  "  The  County  Fair." 

T.  A.  Kennedy,  the  mesmerist,  continues  his  re- 
markable hypnotic  experiments  at  the  Bush  Street 
Theatre  all  next  week.  Aside  from  its  scientific 
interest,  the  entertainment  is  one  of  the  most 
ludicrous  ever  offered  to  the  public.  The  young 
women  who  have  volunteered  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  strange  influence  have  been  a  notable  feat- 
ure of  the  show,  and  their  presence  will  add  much 
to  the  interest  of  the  coming  week. 

The  manager  of  the  Walnut  Street  Theatre, 
Philadelphia,  has  been  sued  by  Mrs.  Julia  Mar- 
lowe-Taber  for  four  thousand  dollars,  said  to  be 
due  under  a  contract  with  her.  The  defendant  ad- 
mits that  the  contract  was  made,  but  makes  the 
extraordinary  defense  that  the  plaintiff  broke  the 
contract  by  advertising  herself  as  "Julia  Marlowe- 
Taber "  instead  of  as  "Julia  Marlowe."  He  fur- 
ther says  that  the  engagement  was  a  financial 
failure  in  consequence  of  the  change.  The  latter 
part  of  his  answer  is  not  upheld  by  the  great  suc- 
cess of  Mrs.  Taber's  recent  season  at  the  Baldwin. 

Palmer  Cox  accompanies  his  unique  extrava- 
ganza, "The  Brownies" — which  is  to  be  seen  at 
the  Baldwin  during  the  holidays — throughout  all 
its  tours.  While  in  Washington  recently,  Secre- 
tary of  War  Lamont  suggested  that  a  reception  be 
given  to  the  "Brownie  man,"  and,  accordingly, 
"  the  white  lot,"  a  square  surrounding  the  Wash- 
ington monument,  was  selected  as  the  Dlace  of  en- 
tertainment. This  square  is  thrown  open  to  the 
public  only  on  the  most  important  occasions,  and  at 
the  reception  to  Mr.  Cox  more  than  fifteen  thou-  I 
sand  Washingtonians  were  present.  Children  | 
were  especially  in  evidence.  "  They  seemed  to 
be  the  outpourings  of  thousands  of  schools,"  said 
Mr.  Cox,  "and  it  was  the  prettiest  sight  imagin- 
able." 


Gladness  Comes 


With,  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well- informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mano. 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-AIL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDBACXIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iao  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2  8  J£- inch  Duck,  from  7  Oancei 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MXTKPHT,  GRANT  &  CO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHDf  A. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  IP.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting   at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 

No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric... (Via  Honololu) Thurs.,  December  10 

Belglc Tuesday,  December  29 

Coptic. .(Via  Honolulu).. Sat.,  January  16, 1897 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuegday,  February  3 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For  freight  and  passage  apply  at  company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


Starved  to  Death 

In  midst  of  plenty.  Unfortunate,  yet  we  hear  of 
it.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk 
is  undoubtedly  the  safest  and  best  infant  food. 
Infant  Health  is  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers. 
Send  your  address  to  the  New  York  Condensed 
Milk  Company,  New  York. 


—  Opera  -  glasses—latest  Parisian,  flat- 
folding,  to  fit  any  purse.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  November  10.  25. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Nov.  5,  ro,  15, 20,  25, 
30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  P.  M.  Nov.  9,  r3,  17,  21,  25, 29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.  m.  Nov.  7.  u,  15, 19,  23,  27, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stop- 
ing  only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Nov.  9,  13, 
17,  21,  25,  29,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Enseuada,  San  Jose*  del  Cabo.  Mazatlan.  La  Pa*, 
and  Guavmas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  25th  of  each 
month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change  steam- 
ers or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.      f*  DAYS  ONur.to 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII,        Y\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA,  NEW  ZEALAND.  \J S.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.  8.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 5,  at  10  a.  m.    Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Alameda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  December  10,  at  2  p.  m. 
J.  r>.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery  St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and    Royal   Mall    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New  York 

every  Wednesday  at  noon. 

FROM    NEW    V0EK1 

Britannic December  9  I  Germanic December  23 

Majestic December  16  |  Teutonic December  30 

Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.     Excursion   tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.     Through   tickets  to    London    and    Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.    Steerr. 
at  low  rates.     Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leadin  ' 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY. 
29  Broadway, 
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The  Fish-Hunter  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Madge  H.  Smith  and  Mr. 
George  L.  Fish,  of  Oakland,  took  place  last 
Wednesday  noon  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
aunt,  Mrs.  Daniel  Hunter,  903  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
The  bride's  sister.  Miss  Mary  Smith,  was  the  maid 
of  honor,  and  Mr.  Alpheus  Clement  was  best  man. 
Mr.  James  Scobie,  a  friend  of  the  bride's  father, 
gave  her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom.  Rev.  M. 
M.  Gibson  officiated.  After  the  congratulations,  a 
breakfast  was  served  under  Lud wig's  direction.  In 
the  afternoon  the  newly  wedded  couple  left  for 
Coronado.  They  will  reside  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
when  they  return. 

Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 
The  third  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly  Club 
was  held  last  evening  at  Lunt's  Hall  and  attracted 
quite  a  large  assemblage.  Several  new  and  pretty 
cotillion  figures  were  danced  under  the  leadership 
of  Mr.  Allen  Wright  and  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury.  The  young  ladies  in  the  first  set  were 
Miss  Salisbury,  Miss  Marguerite  Sawyer,  Miss 
Laura  Scott.  Miss  Jessie  Hobari,  Miss  Genevieve 
Carolan,  Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Miss  Genevieve 
Goad,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss  Baldwin,  and  Miss 
Romietta  Wallace.  The  next  cotillion  will  be  on 
Friday  evening,  December  nth. 


The  Woman's  Exchange. 

The  "cushion  tea"  to  be  given  next  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  evening,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
T.  M.  Lilienthal,  north-east  corner  of  California 
and  Octavia  Streets,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Woman's 
Exchange,  promises  to  be  a  great  success.  The 
tickets,  which  are  only  fifty  cents  each,  may  be 
procured  at  the  Woman's  Exchange,  26  Post 
Street,  or  at  Mrs.  Lflienthal's  home. 

Mr.  L.  D.  Latimer,  Mr.  Harry  S.  Fonda,  and 
Mr.  Chris.  Jorgenson  have  contributed  novel 
posters.  A  variety  of  fancy  cushions  will  be  on 
sale,  and  light  refreshments  will  be  served.  Ros- 
ner's  Hungarian  Orchestra  will  play  in  the  after- 
noon from  three  until  five  o'clock  and  from  eight 
until  eleven  o'clock.  Miss  Hattie  Nathan  has 
promised  to  deliver  a  recitation  in  the  afternoon. 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  prepared  an  attractive 
programme  of  music  for  the  evening.  Among  the 
participants  will  be  Miss  Jennie  Eastman,  Miss 
Gallagher,  Miss  Beckhusen,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  An- 
drews. Mr.  James  Swinnerton  will  give  an  exhi- 
bition of  drawing  cartoons,  and  there  will  be  amus- 
ing specialties  by  Mr.  Alexander  Rosborough,  Mr. 
Robert  Mitchell,  and  others.  The  Woman's  Ex- 
change is  greatly  in  need  of  funds  to  carry  on  its 
charitable  work,  and  it  is  hoped  the  financial  re- 
sponse of  the  public  will  be  most  generous. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Josephine  Cone  and  Mr. 
John  Dickinson  Sherwood  took  place  last  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Cone,  at  Red  Bluff.  Mr.  Sherwood  is  a 
merchant  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  a  nephew  of 
the  late  Robert  Sherwood,  of  this  city.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Bohemian  Club. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Sadie 
Hyman  to  Mr.  Wilfred  Mack.  Miss  Hyman  is  the 
daughter  of  Mrs.  M.  Hyman.  Mr.  Mack  is  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Fletcher  &  Co. 

The  first  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
be  held  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  next  Friday  evening. 
Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  and  Miss  Kate  Thorn- 
ton Salisbury  will  lead.  The  Christmas  cotillion 
will  be  a  leap-year,  fancy-dress  affair,  and  will  be 
led  by  Miss  Alice  Hager.  Both  ladies  and  gentle- 
men will  appear  in  fancy-dress,  the  members  of 
the  hunting  set  from  Burllngame  will  wear  their 
"  pink  "  coats,  and  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
will  appear  in  uniform.  The  hall  will  be  elabo- 
rately decorated,  and  the  music  will  all  be  new. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith, 
an  entertainment  will  be  given  this  afternoon  and 
evening  at  her  residence,  corner  of  Webster  and 
Broadway,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Golden  Circle  of  the 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.  Highest  of 
all  in  leavening  strength.— Latest  United  States 
Government  Food  Report. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO..  New  Yobk. 


King's  Daughters.  There  will  be  a  Christmas  fair 
and  an  exhibition  of  "  Living  Miniatures." 

The  Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class  will  hold 
its  first  meeting  of  this  season  next  Monday  night 
at  Golden  Gate  Hall,  from  eight  until  twelve 
o'clock. 

"The  Wednesday  Nights"  will  hold  their  first 
cotillion  of  this  season  in  Ebell  Hall,  Oakland, 
next  Wednesday  evening.  It  will  be  a  leap-year 
dance. 

The  King's  Daughters  of  St.  John's  Presbyterian 
Church,  corner  California  and  Octavia  Streets,  will 
hold  a  "  Christmas  Market  "  in  the  parlors  of  the 
church  on  the  afternoons  of  December  3d  and  4th, 
from  two  to  five  o'clock,  and  on  the  evenings  of  the 
same  dates.  During  each  evening  entertainment 
interesting  musical  programmes  will  be  ren- 
dered. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Sumner  will  give  a  musicale  at 
her  residence  this  evening. 

The  members  of  Lambda  Theta  Phi  will  give  a 
tea  this  afternoon  at  the  Wellraan  borne  in  Berkeley. 

Miss  Aileen  Goad  gave  a  dinner-party  at  her 
home  on  Washington  Street  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  honor  of  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury. 
The  others  present  were  Miss  Genevieve  Goad, 
Miss  Jessie  Hobart,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss 
Carol  Crockett,  Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Miss  Frances 
Moore,  Mr.  W.  F.  Goad,  Mr.  E.  M-.  Greenway, 
Mr.  H.  W.  Poett,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh,  Mr. 
Gerald  Rathbone,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis,  Mr.  Robert 
M.  Eyre,  and  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle. 

Brigadier. General  James  W.  Forsyth,  who  re- 
cently returned  to  this  coast  after  a  three  months' 
visit  to  the  Eastern  States,  was  given  an  informal 
dinner  at  the  Pacific-Union  Club  last  Saturday  even- 
ing by  his  club  friends,  with  whom  he  is  very 
popular.     It  was  an  extremely  pleasant  affair. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  a  dinner-party  at  her 
residence  and  a  theatre-party  afterward  last  Mon- 
day evening  as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Kate  Thorn- 
ton Salisbury.  The  others  present  were  Mrs.  Mon- 
roe Salisbury,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Miss  Romi- 
etta Wallace,  Lieutenant  J.  E.  Nolan,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  F.  B.  McKenna,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr. 
Peter  Donahue  Martin. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  his  home  on  Leavenworth 
Street,  and  entertained  seventeen  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin  gave  a  dinner-party 
at  their  residence  last  Saturday  evening  compli- 
mentary to  Mrs.  Austin's  brother,  Mr.  William  T. 
Sesnon,  and  his  fiancee,  Miss  Mary  S.  Porter.  Cov- 
ers were  laid  for  twelve  at  a  round  table,  and  the 
decorations  were  of  La  France  roses.  The  cards 
and  favors  were  heart-shaped. 

Mrs.  Ben  C.  Truman  and  Miss  Georgie  Truman 
gave  a  dinner  on  Saturday  evening  last  at  their  res- 
idence, in  Los  Angeles,  to  Miss  Morrison,  of  San 
Jos6.  The  other  guests  were  General  A.  W. 
Greely,  U.  S.  S.  S.,  Senator  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M. 
White,  Mr.  Loring  Nesmith,  of  San  Jos6,  and  Mr. 
B.  Lowman,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  gave  a  dinner-party 
at  their  residence,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  last  Mon- 
day evening  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen  Schweitzer 
and  her  fiancee,  Mr.  Stiefel. 

Miss  Helen  Hopkins  entertained  several  young 
ladies  at  luncheon  last  Tuesday  at  the  residence  of 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  gave  a  large  the- 
atre-party at  the  California  last  Monday  even- 
ing, and  entertained  the  party  at  supper  after- 
ward. 

Miss  Maye  Colburn  gave  a  card-party  recently 
at  her  residence,  and  entertained  several  of  her 
friends  at  progressive  euchre.  She  was  as- 
sisted in  receiving  by  Miss  Bernice  Drown,  Miss 
Florence  Stone,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Cole. 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohue,  Jr.,  gave  a  matinee 
tea  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence  on  Broadway, 
in  honor  of  Mme.  C.  de  Guigne\  who  will  leave 
soon  to  pass  the  winter  in  France.  About  three 
hundred  ladies  were  entertained  between  four  and 
seven  o'clock. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  gave  her  first  matinee  tea 
last  Wednesday  at  her  home,  2112  Pacific  Avenue. 
She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Baroness  von 
Schroder,  Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  and  Miss 
Romietta  Wallace. 

Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman  gave  her  second  mati- 
nee tea  of  this  season  last  Saturday  at  her  home, 
1626  Sacramento  Street,  to  introduce  her  daughter. 
Miss  Alice  Colden  Hoffman. 

A  matin6e  tea  was  given  by  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King 
last  Saturday,  from  four  until  seven  o'clock,  at  her 
residence,  1001  Leavenworth  Street. 

Mrs.  Robert  B.  Forman  entertained  a  number  of 
ladies  at  tea  last  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  resi- 
dence, 2110  Washington  Street. 

Miss  Maud  Estee  gave  a  matinee  tea  last 
Tuesday  at  the  residence  of  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  2291  Sacramento  Street, 
in  honor  of  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  of  Napa. 
She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Dorothy 
Ames,  Miss  Guinette  Henley,  Miss  Wanda  Brastow, 
Miss  Maye  Colburn,  Miss  Lucy  Jackson,  Miss 
Lowell,  Miss  Rosalynde  Bryant,  and  Miss  Grace 
Bradford,  of  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Philip  Alston  Williams  did  not  hold  her 
matinee  tea  on  Friday,  owing  to  the  death  of  her 
nephew. 


The  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 

Again  it  is  our  pleasant  task  to  acknowledge  a 
donation  from  "  M.  R.— M.  F."  of  fifty  dollars  for 
the  Thanksgiving  Day  fund  of  the  San  Francisco 
Fruit  and  Flower  Mission.  For  many  years  now, 
a  few  days  before  Thanksgiving,  we  have  received 
by  mail  from  the  same  mysterious  source  a  similar 
sum.  now  in  the  form  of  a  fifty-dollar  bill  and  again 
as  a  draft,  and,  though  the  identity  of  the  donor  or 
donors'is  unknown  to  us,  we  have  come  almost  to 
look  for  this  annual  remittance  as  one  looks  for  the 
face  of  a  friend.  This  year  it  comes  as  a  draft 
from  a  distant  city,  accompanied  by  a  pleasant 
note,  in  which  the  writer  says  : 

"  Under  separate  cover  yon  will  receive  draft  on  the 
Bank  of  California  for  fifty  dollars, 

"  Please  repeat  your  kind  offices  in  sending  the  pro- 
ceeds of  this  draft  as  a  Thanksgiving  donation  to  the 
San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission. 

"  Respectfully,  M.  R.— M.  F." 

The  money  has  been  duly  forwarded  to  the  sec- 
retary of  the  mission,  and  on  behalf  of  the  young 
ladies  who  conduct  that  excellent  charily,  we 
heartily  thank  "  M.  R.— M.  F."  He— or  she  or 
they — has  provided  comfort  and  plenty  for  many 
homes  that  would  otherwise  have  had  but  a  cheer- 
less Thanksgiving,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  know 
that,  though  the  donor  is  many  miles  away,  he  still 
remembers  this  praiseworthy  charity  of  our  San 
Francisco  girls. 


^^-_*r.~>~-_ 


The  House  of  Refuge. 

The  Woman's  State  Federation  is  greatly  in 
need  of  funds  with  which  to  open  its  House  of 
Refuge,  and  under  its  auspices  a  concert  will  be 
given  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  1st,  at 
Golden  Gate  Hall,  for  the  benefit  of  this  charity. 
The  Ensemble  Club,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Fleissner- 
Lewis  and  Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt,  will  be  the  partici- 
pants in  an  excellent  programme. 

There  is  no  Protestant  institution  in  San  Fran- 
cisco that  will  throw  open  its  doors  to  an  infant 
under  two  years  of  age.  This  is  to  be  a  mission  of 
the  House  of  Refuge,  where  children  and  women 
of  all  ages  who  need  a  helping  hand  will  be  prop- 
erly taken  charge  of  and  encouraged  in  every  way. 


Mrs.  Frona  Eunice  Wait  has  taken  up  the  Cuban 
question,  and  will  tour  through  the  principal  East- 
ern cities  with  stereopticon  views  and  a  lecture  set- 
ting forth  the  claims  of  the  insurgents  for  recogni- 
tion as  belligerents.  Mrs.  Wait's  first  lecture  will 
be  given  on  Friday  evening,  December  4th,  in  the 
Auditorium  Hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association. 

The  winter  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association  will 
open  next  Thursday  evening,  when  there  will  be 
a  reception,  for  members  only,  and  a  concert. 
Every  Tuesday  evening  there  will  be  a  musical  en- 
tertainment under  the    direction    of   Mr.  Henry 

Heyman. 

.  ■♦  . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Alston  Williams  are  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  their  infant  son,  who  died  last  Wed- 
nesday. 

■  ♦  . 

—  Kodak,  Poco,  Premo,  Bull's-Eye,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  When  you  are  selecting  a  wedding- 
present,  go  to  S.  &  G.  Gump's,  113  Geary  Street. 
They  have  a  magnificent  variety  to  choose  from. 


—  Korn  the  Hatter,  sole  agent  for  Knox 
celebrated  hats,  726  Market,  near  Kearny. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


fine  Writing  Papers 


fift 


HTRD'S  IRISH  LINEN, 

10  cts.  per  quire  ;  45  cts.  per  %  ream 
HURD'S  SATIN  WOVE,  (all  tints) 

10  cts.  per  quire  ;  45  cts.  per  %  ream 
HURD'S  FROSTED  VELLTJ5I, 

to  cts.  per  quire  ;  45  cts.  per  %  ream 
HURD'S  BANK  NOTE  BOND. 

10  cts.  per  quire  ;  45  cts.  per  }£  ream 
WHITING'S  NADA  ROSE, 

10  cts.  per  quire  ;  45  cts.  per  %  ream 
HURD'S  DIPLOMATIQUE. 

15  cts.  per  quire  ;  65  cts.  per  %  ream 
CRANE'S  EARLY  ENGLISH, 

20  cts.  per  quire  ;  85  cts.  per  %  ream 
CRANE'S  KID  FINISH. 

20  cts.  per  quire  ;  S5  cts.  per  J^  ream 
HURD'S  HIGHLAND  HEATHER. 

20  cts.  per  quire  ;  S5  cts.  per  %  ream 
HURD'S  ROT  AX  WHITE. 

20  cts.  per  quire  ;  85  cts.  per  j£  ream 
HURD'S  PRINCE  OF  WALES, 

20  cts.  per  quire  ;  S5  cts.  per  %  ream 
MARCUS  WARD'S  IRISH  LINEN, 

20  cts.  per  quire  ;  85  cts.  per  #  ream 

ALL  PAPERS,  by  the  Pound,  15  CtS. 


Cooper  $0o.«*«*«« 

flit  Stationers  and  Engraver; 
746  market  Street  ««*«•« 


HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

Cor.  Sutter  and  Jones  Streets. 


Is  indisputably  trie  most  select  family  and 
tourist  liotel  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  There  is 
an  atmosphere  of  home  comfort  and  hospit- 
able treatment  at  the  Pleasanton  which  Is 
rarely  met  with  in  a  hotel.  Elegantly  ap- 
pointed ;  sanitary  plumbing;  cuisine  per- 
fect ;  rates  reduced ;  recently  thoroughly 
renovated. 
O.  M.  BRENNAN,  Proprietor. 

T  ZEX  E 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

-  OF  THE  — 

Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAJS"    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  ALL  THE  TEAK  ROUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Roth  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  bnder 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 

THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family   Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 


Bitters 


FOR    SALE 

Some  handsome  pieceg  of  Carved  Antique 
Oak  Furniture,  also  a  Buhl  Cabinet.  Can. 
he  seen  by  addressing 

R.  H.  T>.,  Box  30,  this  office 


■1 


Residents  of  San  Francisco  desiring 
to  have  the  Argonaut  delivered  to 
them  regularly,  may  save  themselves 
the  trouble  of  purchasing  money 
orders  or  other  mailable  form  of  re- 
mittance, or  of  calling  at  this  office, 
by  sending  us  a  postal  card,  when  a 
representative  of  the  paper  will  call 
upon  them  to  collect  the  amount. 
Address 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 
246  Sutter  Street. 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE   AND   MANUFACTURER   OF 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE  Sc=T 

IN  AIL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.F. 


November  30,  if 
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Reception  Days. 
The  ladies  who  have  issued  cards  for  receptions 
and  teas  for  to-day  and  the  coming  week,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  receive  with  them,  are 
as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
to-day,  at  her  residence  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  honor 
of  her  cousin,  Miss  Hobart.  She  will  be  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mrs.  Charles  A. 
Baldwin,  Miss  Hobart,  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Rodgers, 
Miss  Eyre,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Alice 
Hoffman,  and  Miss  Genevieve  Carolan. 

Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy  and  Miss  Helen  Wagner  will 
give  a  matinee  tea,  from  four  until  seven  o'clock  to-day, 
at  their  residence,  2716  Scott  Street. 

Mrs.  James  Monroe  Goewey  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
next  Tuesday,  from  four  until  six  o'clock,  at  her  resi- 
dence, 300  Page  Street.  She  will  be  assisted  in  receiving 
by  Mrs.  Winsor  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  Douglas  Fry,  Mrs. 
John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Spencer,  Mrs.  Horace  L. 
Hill,  Mrs.  J.J.  Brice,  Mrs.  George  W.  Prescott,  Mrs. 
P.  B.  Cornwall.  Mrs.  Willard  T.  Barton,  Miss  Eva 
Withrow,  Miss  Fillmore,  Miss  Bates,  Miss  Boruck,  Miss 
Dillon,  and  Miss  Wells. 

Mrs.  William  Murrey  Johnson,  nit  Playter,  will  give  a 
maiine*e  tea  at  her  home  in  Oakland  next  Tnesday. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  will  receive  next  Tnesday 
at  her  residence,  711  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  S.  V.  Maynard  and  the  Misses  Eva,  Lena,  and 
Sallie  Maynard  will  receive  next  Wednesday  at  their 
residence,  226S  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Carroll 
have  issued  cards  for  a  matinee  tea,  to  be  given  at  their 
residence,  1520  Van  Ness  Avenue,  next  Thursday. 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  will  receive  next  Friday  at  her 
residence,  1913  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  Mrs.C  J.  Deering,  and  Miss  Estee 
will  receive  next  Friday  at  their  residence,  2291  Sacra- 
mento Street. 

— '—+ 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

General  James  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton  were  in  New  York  city  last  Saturday. 

Mrs.  J.  Naglee  Burk,  Miss  Isabella  Clark,  and  Miss 
Grace  Clark,  all  of  San  Jose*,  are  visiting  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  returned  to  the  city  last 
Tuesday  after  an  absence  of  three  weeks  in  Southern 
California. 

Mrs.  Lacien  Hermann  is  visiting  Mrs.  William  Burling 
and  Miss  Mamie  Burling  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  George  W.  Grayson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Ralston,  of  Oakland,  have  taken  rooms  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter.  Mr.  Ralston  has  gone  to 
New  York  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  and  her  son  are  at  the  Hotel 
Richelieu  for  the  winter. 

Consul  Vladimir  Artsimovitch  has  returned  to  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  are  at  the  Hotel 
Richelieu  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Jarboe  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  William  Thomas  and  the  Misses  MolUe, 
Helen,  and  Gertrude  Thomas  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu 
for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  McCutchen  have  returned 
from  their  trip  abroad,  and  are  occupying  the  residence, 
2610  Pacific  Avenne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson,  Jr.,  arrived  here  last 
Tnesday,  after  an  absence  of  twenty  months  in  Los  An- 
eeles,  and  are  visiting  Colonel  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson 
at  their  home  on  Sutter  Street.  They  may  remain  here 
until  after  Christmas. 

Mrs.  Moses  Heller  and  her  son,  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller,  re- 
turned to  the  city  last  Tnesday  on  the  Sunset  Limited, 
after  a  visit  of  several  weeks'  duration  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Morse  left  last  week  for  the 
East  and  will  be  away  three  weeks  They  passed  Thanks- 
giving Day  at  Canton,  O.,  as  the  guest  of  their  uncle, 
Hon.  William  McKinley,  and  then  went  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crooks  are  passing  the  season  at 
the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mr.  H.  Seymour  Manning  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hort  is  residing  at  the  Hotel  Richelien. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Booth  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  left  for  Paris  last 
Wednesday.  They  were  accompanied  by  Miss  Deane, 
who  will  return  with  her  mother,  Mrs.  Margaret  Deane. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  are  passing  the  winter  at 
.he  California  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Moulton  will  leave  soon  to  pass 
.he  season  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Ingraham  Kip  and  the  Misses 
Mary  and  Clementina  Kip  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu 
or  the  winter. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  are  in 
Sew  York  city  on  a  three  weeks*  visit. 

Miss  Corinne  Tebault  has  returned  to  New  Orleans 
liter  a  visit  here  to  her  cousin,  Miss  Marie  Robina 
Tborhies. 

Miss  Morrison  has  returned  to  San  Jose"  after  a  visit  to 
senator  and  Mrs.  Stephen  M.  White,  in  Los  Angeles. 
Senator  and  Mrs.  White  will  leave  for  Washington, 
3.  C,  early  in  December. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  L.  Kohlberg  will  receive  their 
riends  next  Wednesday  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hirsch  are  at  the  Hotel  Riche- 
ien  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Payot  are  staying  at  the  Hotel 
iichelien. 

Miss  Sarah  D.  Hamlin  is  at  the  Hotel  Rafael. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Castle  arrived  in  New  York  city  last 
Tnesday. 

Mrs.  F.  L.  Castle  and  Miss  Blanche  Castle  are  passing 
he  winter  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 

Mrs.  L.  Greenewald,  Miss  L.  Greenewald,  and  Mr.  O. 
i.  Greenewald  are  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
avy  people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are 
mded  : 

igadier-General  James  W.  Forsyth,  U.  S.  A.,  com- 
g  the  Department  of   California,  has    returned 
a  three  months'  visit  to  the  Eastern  States, 
ilonel  William  R.  Shafter,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
in  command  of  the  Presidio,  will  occupy  the  former 
esidence  there  of  Brigadier-General  James  W.  Forsyth, 
J.  S.  A. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Johnson  V.  D.  Middleton,  U.  S.  A., 
(repassing  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu, 
Sorgeon-General   Walter  Wyman,  U.  S.  M.  H.  S„ 


arrived  here  last  Tuesday  on  his  annual  tour  of  inspec- 
tion. He  is  the  guest  of  Dr.  John  M.  Godfrey,  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Hospital. 

Major  David  H.  Kinzte,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
in  command  at  Fort  Canby,  Wash. 

Major  Wallace  F.  Randolph,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.A., 
is  on  duty  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Captain  Merritte  W.  Ireland,  Assistant- Surgeon,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  has  been  relieved  from  duty  with  the  Fourth  Cavalry 
at  Madera,  and  ordered  to  Benicia  Barracks. 

Captain  Frank  H.  Edmunds,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  St.  John's  College,  New  York  city. 

Captain  James  B.  Burbank,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  with  the  National  Guard  of  New  York. 

Pay-Inspector  Edward  Bellows,  U.  S.  N.,  has  re- 
linquished charge  of  the  Navy  Pay  Office  here  and  gone 
East  for  duty  on  one  of  the  new  cruisers.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Paymaster  George  F.  GriiEng,  U.  S.  N„  who 
was  detached  from  League  Island,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  William  M.  Crofton,  First  Infantry,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  is  on  duty  at  the  Infantry  and  Cavalry  School  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Lieutenant  Samson  L.  Faison,  First  Infantry,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  is  on  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  First  Infantry,  TJ,  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence,  with 
permission  to  apply  for  an  extension  of  two  months. 

Lieutenant  Walter  A.  Bethel,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Lieutenant  John  K.  Cree,  Third  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Henry  D.  Todd,  Jr.,  Third  Artillery,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  is  on  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Lieutenant  Charles  D.  Palmer,  Third  Artillery,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  is  on  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Lieutenant  Charles  B.  Saterlee,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  who  is  absent  on  sick  leave,  is  expected  to  return  to 
duty  on  January  2,  1897. 

Lieutenant  William  R.  Smedberg,  Jr.,  Fourth  Cavalry, 
TJ.  S,  A.,  is  on  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Lieutenant  Henry  C.  Davis,  Third  Artillery,  TJ.  S.A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Lieutenant  Frank  A.  Wilcox,  First  Infantry,  TJ.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  report  for  instruction  at  the  Torpedo 
School,  Willet's  Point,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  Frank  B.  McKenna,  Fifteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  East  after  a  brief  visit  here  to  his 
parents,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Joseph  McKenna.  He  will  be 
stationed  at  Fort  Sheridan,  near  Chicago. 

Lieutenant  Jay  E.  Hoffer,  Third  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A.,  is 
on  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

Lieutenant  George  O.  Squier,  Third  Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A., 
is  on  duty  at  the  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  Eugene  T.  Wilson,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  now  on  leave  of  absence,  will  join  his  battery  at  Angel 
Island  on  December  5th. 

Lieutenant  George  T.  Bartlett,  Third  Artillery.  TJ.  S. 
A,,  is  on  duty  at  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege of  Texas. 

Lieutenant  Frank  L.  Mauldin,  Third  Artillery,  TJ.  S. 
A.,  is  on  duty  at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy. 

The  following  officers  have  been  ordered  to  report  to  a 
board  of  officers  at  the  Presidio  for  examination  as  to 
their  fitness  for  promotion  :  Captain  Allen  Smith,  Fourth 
Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  Captain  James  Chester,  Third  Artil- 
lery, TJ.  S.  A.,  and  Captain  Frank  W.  Hess,  Third 
Artillery,  TJ.  S.  A. 

The  officers  of  the  Third  United  States  Artillery,  who 
recently  came  from  the  East  to  this  harbor,  are  stationed 
as  follows :  Alcatraz  Island — Captain  James  Chester, 
Captain  Frank  W.  Hess,  Captain  Harlan  E.  McVay, 
Lieutenant  Benjamin  H.  Randolph,  Lieutenant  David  J. 
Rumbough,  Lieutenant  Henry  H.  Dudlow,  Lieutenant 
William  G.  Haan,  and  Lieutenant  Thales  I.  Ames  ;  Angel 
Island — Colonel  Edmund  C.  Bainbridge,  Major  Benja- 
min F.  Pope,  Captain  Charles  Humphreys,  Captain 
James  O'Hara,  Captain  Henry  C.  Danes,  Chaplain  John 
H.  Macomber,  Lieutenant  Charles  T.  Menoher,  Lieu- 
tenant Charles  G.  Woodward,  Lieutenant  Paul  F. 
Straub,  Lieutenant  Charles  W.  Foster,  Lieutenant  Ed- 
ward P.  O'Hern,  and  Lieutenant  Lloyd  England ;  Fort 
Mason — Captain  Sedgwick  Pratt,  Captain  George  M. 
Wells,  Lieutenant  George  W.  Hobbs,  and  Lieutenant 
James  Hamilton. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Emma  L.  Durbrow,  the  fol- 
lowing testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

The  estate  is  valued  at  $100,000.  The  bequests  were : 
To  her  husband's  grandson,  Joseph  G.  Verplanck,  $1,000; 
to  Charles  J.  Durbrow,  another  grandson,  $1,000;  to  her 
step-children,  Ophelia  Verplanck  and  Alfred  K.  Dur- 
brow, $15,000  each  ;  the  residue  is  left  in  equal  shares  to 
her  four  children,  Eldridge  Durbrow,  Harry  Durbrow, 
Mrs.  Spencer  Buckbee,  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Holtnan. 


Ricardo  Sonzogno,  a  nephew  of  Edoardo  Son- 
zogno,  the  famous  Italian  musical  publisher  who 
brought  out  Mascagni's  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana," 
is  in  New  York,  seeking  to  establish  a  branch  of 
the  firm's  business  there.  He  is  also  negotiating 
with  Maurice  Grau  for  the  production  of  some  of 
Mascagni's  operas,  notably  "  Ratcliffe,"  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House. 


A  third  course  of  Thursday  Afternoon  French 
Lectures  is  announced  by  M.  Edward  J.  Dupuy,  to 
take  place  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  Thursday  after- 
noons in  December.  They  will  be  on  the  women 
of  recent  French  literature,  the  individual  writers 
selected  being  George  Sand,  Jeanne  Schultze,  Gyp, 
Henry  Greville,  and  Louise  Ackermann. 


The  negotiations  to  have  "  Shamus  O'Brien" 
produced  in  this  country  by  an  American  company 
have  been  cut  short,  the  English  owners  having  de- 
cided to  bring  the  opera  to  America  themselves 
early  in  January.  This  is  the  opera  in  which  Den- 
nis O'SulIivan,  who  is  well-known  in  this  city,  made 
his  great  success  in  London  last  winter. 


May  Yohe,  who  is  now  Lady  Hope,  is  acting 
again  in  London  in  a  piece  called  "The  Belle  of 
Cairo."  The  most  notable  feature  of  her  per- 
formance is  her  appearance  in  a  number  of  daz- 
zling Egyptian  costumes. 


The  old  story  that  the  Dervishes  possessed 
swords  and  coats  of  mail  dating  back  to  the 
Crusades  is  confirmed  by  the  capture  of  some  of 
these  interesting  relics  after  the  recent  engagement 
on  the  Nile, 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Putnam  Song  Recital. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Putnam  gave  her  second  song  re- 
cital last  Saturday  afternoon,  and  had  the  assist- 
ance of  Mrs.  Carmicbael-Carr  as  accompanist. 
The  following  interesting  programme  was  pre- 
sented : 

fa)  "I  Hardly  Know,"  H.  Kjerulf,  (&)  two  folksongs— 
(a)  "  Love  and  Joy,"  fb)  "  Northern  Days,"  G.  Chad- 
wick,  fc)  "  My  Mary,"  Wekerlin  ;  (a)  gigue  from  "  Par- 
tita" in  B  flat,  ( b)  air  from  "Partita"  in  E  minor,  J. 
S.  Bach,  fc)  minuetto  and  passepied  from  Rameau's 
opera,  "  Castor-  e  Polluce,"  transcribed  by  Mar- 
tucci;  fa)  "Le  fidele  Cosur."  Paul  Vidal,  fb)  "Le 
sais-tu ! "  Massenet,  fc)  "  Plainte,"  C.  Saint-Saens : 
fa)  "Jess  MacPharlane,"  Old  Scotch,  fb)  "The  Twa 
Sisters  of  Binnorie,"  Old  Scotch  ;  (a)  hymnus,  op.  37. 
No.  3,  A.  von  Fielitz,  fbj  Espafia,  op.  165,  Nos.  1  and  2, 
J.  Albeniz,  ft)  mazurka,  op.  63,  No.  1,  Chopin;  (a) 
"  Liebeshoffnung."  Old  German  (1452),  fb)  "  Es  taget 
vor  dem  Walde,"  Old  German  hunting-song  (1544).  fc) 
"Se  tu  m'ami,"  G.  Pergolesi  (1710-1736),  fd)  "Che  fiero 
costume,"  G.  Legrenzi  (1625-1690) ;  fa)  "  O  come, 
Marie,"  F.  Kucken,  (b)  "  The  Shepherd,"  A.  Somervell, 
fc)  "  Serenade,"  Italian  popular  song. 


Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  will  give  a  song-recital 
in  the  Maple  Hall  at  the  Palace  Hotel  next  Satur- 
day evening,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  M.  Gene- 
vieve Moroney,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Lands- 
berger,  violinist.  Mr.  Graham  has  been  heard  here 
very  often,  in  both  public  and  private,  and  has 
many  times  volunteered  bis  services  in  charity's 
cause.  For  the  latter  reason,  if  for  no  other, 
the  sale  of  seats  should  be  large.  However, 
the  concert  is  sure  to  be  an  artistic  success.  Mr. 
Graham  will  sing  sixteen  selections,  including 
"  Where  e'er  you  Walk,"  Handel ;  "  Who  is  Syl- 
via? "  Schubert ;  "  Pense'e  d'Automne,"  Massenet; 
"  Serenade  de  Don  Juan,"  Tschaikowsky  ;  "  I  Love 
and  the  World  is  Mine,"  Johns  ;  and  several  others 
of  equal  interest. 

An  event  of  unusual  importance  in  the  musical 
world  will  be  the  orchestral  concert  which  Mrs. 
Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler  will  give  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  to-morrow  (Sunday)  night.  Her  recitals 
heretofore  given  in  this  city  sustain  her  European 
reputation  as  one  of  the  greatest  women  pianists 
now  before  the  public.  She  will  have  the  assist- 
ance of  the  musicians  who  formed  the  Hinrichs- 
Beel  Orchestra,  as  well  as  that  of  several  soloists. 
Among  the  numbers  on  the  programme  are  Rubin- 
stein's D-minor  concerto  and  Chopin's  F-minor 
concerto,  both  works  of  unusual  interest. 


Still  another  grand-opera  company  is  in  the  field. 
It  is  called  the  Metropolitan  English  Grand  Opera 
Company,  and  is  managed  by  H.  Grau.  It  opened 
the  new  Columbus  Theatre  in  Washington  last 
week.  Georgine  von  Januschowsky  is  at  the  head 
of  the  company,  and  other  members  are  Payne 
Clark  and  William  Mertens,  who  were  here  with 
the  Tavary  Company,  and  Signor  Montegriffo. 


The  patriotic  opera,  "  Heroes  of  76,"  by  J.  Eliot 
Trowbridge  and  H.  E,  Cobb,  will  be  produced  at 
the  California  Theatre,  under  the  direction  of  Alfred 
Wilkie,  on  Friday  evening,  December  4th,  and 
Saturday  afternoon,  December  5th.  The  affair  is 
to  be  under  the  patronage  of  all  of  the  patriotic 
organizations  of  this  city. 


Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  ap- 
pearance at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  Monday, 
December  14th,  of  Ellen  Beach  Yaw  and  her  con- 
cert company.  Miss  Yaw  has  a  compass  of  voice, 
extending  from  G  below  to  E  in  altisrimo,  a  range 
of  nearly  four  octaves. 

In  the  revival  of  "  Don  Giovanni,"  at  the  Paris 
Grand  Op6ra,  the  exact  score  as  written  by  Mozart 
will  be  used.  The  original  manuscript  was  once 
offered  to  the  British  Museum,  which  declined  it, 
and  it  was  immediately  purchased  by  M.  de  Garcia, 
of  Paris. 

—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co. ,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


»  JBk&   FLORIDA 


PERFuifc 


FOR  THE 

HandkerchiefToilet  or  Bath. 


THEEE  ABE  EMIT ATOKS  BUT  NO  EQUALS 

Louis   Merer 

Champagne 

Stands   Pre-Eminent 

— THE — 

Finest  in  the  World 
"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry.  Dry.  Rich. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  CO.   ISSr 

Principal  Office,  33  Powell  Street, 
Branch.,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth.  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  bnttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Saccessors  to  Japan  Cukio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUCS 

Art   Pottery   and   Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St. 


South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


MEN  MEN'S  Borated  Talcum 

Toilet 
Powder 


Approved   Dy  Highest 

Medical  Authorities  as 
a  Perfect  Sanitary  Toi- 
let Preparation 

for  infants  and  adntts. 

_  Delightful  after  shaving. 

Positively  Relieves  Prickly  Heat,  Nettle  Rash,  Chafed 
Skin,  Sunburn,  etc.  Removes  Blotches,  Pimples,  makes 
the  skin  smooth  and  healthy.  Take  no  substitutes 
Sold  by  drnggists  or  mailed  for  25  cts.  ^"  ^J  W*  ^j 
Sample  mailed.  (Name  this  paper)  ™  fv  Ci  CL 
GERHARD  MENNKN  CO.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


There  is  nothing  that  will  refresh  one  after 
exercise,  and  nothing  that  will  build  up  the 
system  to  stand  fatigue,  as 

Ghirardelli's 


OCOA 


A  grateful,  comforting,  invigorating  bever- 
age, and  an  aid  to  beauty  through  perfect 
health. 

It  is  a  home  product  of  the  very  best 
selected  cocoa  beans,  pure,  fresh,  and 
wholesome. 

At  Grocers.     32  cups  25c. 
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November  30.  1896. 


"A 

CALIFORNIA 
FAIRY" 


Is  the  title  of  an  elegant  little 
brochure,  relating  in  charming 
allegorical  language  the  splendors 
and  delights  of 

Sunset  Limited 

Exquisitely  Illustrated. 

The  popular  Sunset  Route  is 
also  the  subject  of  a  finely  illus- 
trated publication  entitled 

"  Through  Storyland  to 

Sunset  Seas " 


Especially  interesting  to  one  con- 
templating a  trip  over  that  great 
Southern  route. 

Both  books  are  published  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by 
T.  H.  Goodman,  General  Pass- 
enger Agent,  on  receipt  of  25 
cents  postage,  or  10  cents  for  the 
"  Fairy"  alone. 
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FIRE  PROOFING 


LADDING.McBEAN&CO. 

1358-1360  MARKET  ST. 
WORKS.  LINCOLN  CAL. 


BANK    FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

,  Gtaarcfa  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBEK  &  CO. 

Fait  and   Stockton  Street*.    San   Francisco. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


An  Anti-Libel  Lawyer. 

Redosdo,  Cal..  November  22,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  have  admired  the  stand  as- 
sumed by  you  in  relation  to  the  licentiousness  and  libels 
of  the  press.  And  it  is  a  great  pity  that  there  are  not 
more  honest  and  straightforward  men  to  take  the  same 
grounds  that  you  do.  and  attempt  to  bring  the  public  sen- 
timent of  this  Stale  more  in  harmony  with  the  views  ex- 
pressed by  you.  I  would  like  very  much  to  aid  you  in 
this,  and  will,  with  your  permission,  write  upon  those 
subjects  and  the  existing  laws  and  difficulties  attendant 
upon  curbing  this  licentious,  ribald  press,  which  caters  to 
the  vicious,  degraded,  and  criminal  elements  of  each 
locality  and  derides  the  idea  of  being  influenced  by  hon- 
orable and  just  motives.  1  think  I  could  aid  you  in  this, 
if  liked,  and  specially  that  good  might  be  secured  if  the 
country  papers  could  be  induced  to  take  up  the  question. 
As  for  myself,  at  seventy  years.  I  find  myself  for  over 
two  years  and  a  half  monopolized  by  occupation  in  libel 
suits — compulsorily  brought  by  me  against  the  press  of 
Los  Angeles  for  unwarranted  assaults.  If  there  had 
been  a  stain  upon  my  career  it  would  have  been  found 
through  their  influences,  their  money,  and  their  counsel, 
S.  M.White  and  H.  T.  Gage— noted  for  the  huge  fees 
they  obtain  for  defending  libel  suits  and  criminals. 

I  can  give  you  facts  to  present,  to  show  where  the 
necessary  efforts  must  be  made  to  correct  the  universal 
sentiment  on  the  part  of  juries  to  permit  the  assassins  of 
the  press  to  escape. 

I  made  up  my  mind  in  1S04,  when  the  assaults  began 
(and  are  continued  up  to  the  present  hour),  that  I  would 
teach  them  a  lesson.  Being  a  lawyer  myself,  the  expense 
to  me  would  be  little  in  comparison  to  the  sum  demanded 
by  their  attorneys  ;  and  thus,  as  a  matter  of  duty  to  the 
public  and  pleasure  to  myself,  I  started  on  the  war-path 
to  teach  how  to  stab  such  scoundrels  through  the  heart — 
their  pocket-books. 

The  first  suit,  the  jury  was  for  me  SS.coo  unanimously, 
but  the  judge  ruled  (on  a  decision  in  a  malicious  prosecu- 
tion) he  had  the  right  to  instruct  them  to  find  for  defend- 
ant, and  did  so.  I  had  them  on  the  law  and  fact,  and 
they  were  in  despair,  and  had  given  up  hope  in  supreme 
court,  when  they  discovered  in  the  bond  not  a  cent  of 
costs  due  ;  that  there  had  been  written  only  once  the 
words  "or  if  the  appeal  be  dismissed,"  instead  of  twice, 
and  upon  that  the  court  dismissed.  In  a  trial  yesterday, 
the  court  proclaiming  that  the  article  was  libelous  per  se, 
and  no  evidence  to  sustain  it,  that  the  editor  swearing  he 
had  no  malice  (when  he  is  as  venomous  as  a  cobra),  and 
that  the  item  was  not  seen  by  him,  but  put  in  by  the  tele- 
graphic editor  ;  and  the  cunning  attorneys  had  said  it 
was  monstrous  for  anybody  to  say  that  they  would 
charge  or  even  think  I  could  do  wrong — the  court  in- 
structed that  the  jury  could  take  these  into  consideration 
and  give  *'  nominal  damages,"  and  they  found  for  the 
Times.  Precisely  the  same  instruction  and  verdict  in 
Taylor  versus  Hearst,  107  Cal.,  270.  caused  the  reversal 
of  that  case  and  against  the  Examiner.  It  was  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  the  last  reported  case  of  Gilman 
'•ersus  McGlalchy,  of  Sacramento  Bee,  in  Cal.,  606. 
The  court  denied  a  dozen  instructions  taken  from  that 
case. 

The  Evening  Express  was  the  first  paper  I  struck — to 
set  the  example.  It  cost  me  £200,  and  cost  them  $1,100 
for  attorneys ;  and  I  dismissed,  after  preparing  the 
record,  as  the  editor  swore  he  had  the  best  feeling  for  me, 
and  the  attack  had  not  been  authorized. 

The  second  picnic  (which  the  Times-Mirror  won  by 
the  technicality  above)  cost  me  $600.  It  cost  them  $6,000. 
The  third  attack  costs  me  $150.  It  cost  the  Times 
$3.  coo- 
In  addition,  I  have  precipitated  an  avalanche  of  libel 
suits  upon  the  Times — a  dozen  suits  by  those  who  have 
been  wronged,  but  were  submitting  until  I  led  the  way,  and 
there  have  been  already  two  verdicts  for  plaintiffs— one  of 
which  is  to  be  re-tried,  as  neither  was  satisfied.  I  think 
that  my  action  has  caused  the  paying  out  of  at  least 
$30,000  in  attorneys*  fees — and  the  stockholders  have re- 
ceivedno  dividends  this  year.  You  couldn't  hire  the  Ex- 
press to  put  my  name  in  its  columns,  without  inspection 
by  half  a  dozen  persons.  And  it  has  been  the  same  with 
the  Times  for  some  months. 

Men  cringe  to  the  power  of  these  assassins — they  deem 
it  "better  to  bear  the  ills  they  have  than  fly  to  others  we 
know  not  of" — the  unscrupulous  use  of  money  and  influ- 
ence to  still  further  defame  and  vilify  the  victims  in 
court  by  the  hired  legal  assassins.  I  hope  you  may  do 
good  in  your  chosen  path.     Yours  truly, 

Elanton  Duncan. 


Some  Appreciative  Subscribers. 

Henry  Bernd  &  Co.,  907  Washington  Avhnue, 
St.  Louis,  November  20,  1896. 

Editors  Argowaut  :  Inclosed  find  check  for  renewal 
for  the  seventeenth  year,  having  been  a  subscriber  since 
1880.  The  position  taken  by  your  paper  in  the  recent 
campaign  merits  the  expression,  "  I  feel  closer  toward 
you  than  ever,"  and  I  hope  you  will  continue  to  remind 
our  party  that  they  have  much  to  take  care  of  during 
the  next  four  years.  Your  peroration  taken  from  a 
speech  by  Daniel  Webster  rings  in  the  ears  of  every 
loyal  citizen,  and  we  have  truly  escaped  a  very  serious 
commercial  disaster. 

No  one  can  really  say  in  exact  words  what  would  have 
happened,  but  we  feel  that  the  faces  of  the  people  tell 
what  a  load  has  been  lifted.  The  cheerful  face  of  the 
merchant,  banker,  laborer,  manufacturer,  and  every  one 
who  has  relations  in  commercial  walks,  testifies  that 
belter  times  are  coming — not  at  once,  the  depression  did 
not  come  at  once,  neither  will  better  times  come  at  once, 
but  very  soon  we  shall  feel  that  a  weight  has  been  lifted 
from  our  shoulders,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  no  such 
period  will  ever  be  repeated. 

I  commend  to  every  thoughtful  reader  the  article  writ- 
ten by  John  Russell  Young  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
November  15th,  "  After  the  Battle."  It  bears  the  stamp 
of  its  writer  in  every  line,  and  can  not  be  too  highly 
praised. 

With  best  wishes  for  your  continued  success. 

Yours  truly,  Henry  Bernd. 


San  Francisco,  November  10,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  My  inclosure  with  the  ballot 
of  the  ship  must  have  surprised  you.  Of  course  all 
hands  wanted  the  Argonaut.  I  also  subscribe  myself 
and  send  the  paper  East  to  my  mother,  who  delights  in 
it,  for  it  is  a  splendid  sheet  and  always  strikes  the  key- 
note in  all  matters.  1  wish  there  were  more  like  it  in  the 
country  ;  but  it  seems  to  be  unique.  I  hope  you  have  a 
large  list  of  subscribers  ;  you  certainly  deserve  it.  The 
Argonaut  always  seems  to  be  on  the  right  and  honest 
side.  Let  me  congratulate  you  upon  the  sweeping  major- 
ity of  "our"  candidate  McKinley,  to  which  you  con- 
tributed not  a  little  as  regards  the  resalt  in  this  State. 
Sincerely  yours. ,  TJ.  S.  N. 


6211  Howe  Street,  East  End, 
Pittsburg,  Pa„  November  10,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  this  day  sent  draft  to  the 
Churchman  for  six  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  to  pay 


for  subscription  to  the  Churchman  and  Argonaut  from 
November  2r,  1896,  to  November  21,  1897,  as  per  their 
letter  of  advice  of  seventh  instant. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  without  the  Argonaut,  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  ablest  paper 
published  anywhere,  and  while  I  do  not  always  agree 
with  it,  I  am  none  the  less  generally  bound  to  concede 
the  very  able  manner  in  wnich  it  sets  forth  its  views  in 
the  most  trenchant  and  pure  English.     Cordially, 

W.  H.  Daly,  M.  D. 


Riverside,  Cal.,  October  22.  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Inclosed  please  fi  d  check  lor 
four  dollars  for  renew j1  of  my  subscription  from  Novem- 
ber nth  for  one  year.  If  there  were  ten  other  papers  like 
the  Argonaut  published  in  California,  I  would  subscribe 
for  each  one  of  them.     Yours  truly,  B.  F.  Brooks. 


Sig.  Sichel  6z  Co.,  92  Third  Street, 
Portland,  Or.,  November  12,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  For  a  long  time  I  have  been 
paironizing  a  Iriend  of  mine  in  the  news  line  here.  How- 
ever, from  January  1st,  I  will  send  you  my  subscription 
direct,  with  several  others  in  addition.  I  congratulate 
you  on  the  bold  stand  you  always  take  in  questions  of 
the  day  and  in  the  last  campaign.  Wishing  you  con- 
tinued success,  I  am       Yours  truly,  Sig.  Sichel. 


South  Pasadena  Ostrich  Farm, 
South  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal., 

November  e,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  inclose  check  in  your  favor 
for  four  dollars,  being  ms1  subscription  for  another  year 
to  the  Argonaut,  tbe  only  paper  worth  reading  in 
America.  I  send  it  away  every  week  thirteen  thousand 
miles.  Yours  truly,        Thomas  A.  Cockburn. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


She — "It  must  be  a  terrible  thing  to  be  para- 
lyzed." He — "  It  is.  You  feel  so  mean  the  next 
morni  n  g . ' ' — Life. 

She — "  You  were  well  off  before  you  married, 
were  you  not?"  He — "  Yes  ;  and  1  didn't  have 
anything,  either." — Puck. 

"  Oh,  Jack  !  Charley  came  10  see  me  last  night. 
He  was  horribly  intoxicated!"  "Aw — er — er — 
was  I  with  him  ?  " — Truth. 

Rising  journalist — "  You  are  hard  on  us.  Some 
reporters  are  gentlemen."  "  Yes,  but  I  was  speak- 
ing of  the  successful  ones." — Life. 

"  It's  the  hardest  thing  in  the  world,"  said  Bins, 
"  to  eat  corn  from  the  cob  without  getting  it  on 
your  mustache."  "  1  never  found  n  so,"  returned 
the  Boston  girl. — Harlem  Life. 

"  It  is  shameful  that  the  States  have  to  legislate 
about  women's  theatre-hats."  "Why?"  "Well, 
itsho.vs  how  little  influence  individual  men  have 
with  their  wives." — Chicago  Record. 

Employer  (hastily  resuming  his  dictating  as  some- 
body comes  into  the  office) — "  What  was  my  last 
word?"  Typewriter  -  girl  (somewhat  rattled) — 
"  Your  last  word  was  '  darling.' " — Chicago  Tribune. 

Pilrey — "  And  because  you  couldn't  find  a  nickel 
to  pay  the  fare,  did  the  conductor  make  you  get  off 
and  walk?"  Jayson — "  No,  he  only  made  me  get 
off.  I  could  have  sat  on  tbe  street  if  I'd  wanted 
to." — Roxbury  Gazette. 

Blynkins — "  A  girl  who  can  sing  just  as  soon  as 
she  gets  up  in  the  morning  must  have  a  sweet  dis- 
position." Wynkins  —  "Not  necessarily.  She 
may  have  a  grudge  against  somebody  in  the  neigh- 
borhood."— Baltimore  News. 

"  And  now,  little  children,"  said  the  Sunday- 
school  superintendent,  "  if  you  are  good  children, 
some  day  you  may  wear  a  golden  crown."  "  Paw's 
got  one  on  his  tooth  now,"  chirped  the  smallest 
and  newest  boy. — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  It  must  be  fine  to  be  an  editor  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  print  all  that  you  want  to  say." 
Experienced  newspaper  man — "Lord  bless  you, 
boy  !  I  printed  all  I  wanted  to  say  in  tbe  first  three 
weeks.  Ever  since  then  I've  been  filling  space." — 
Somerville  Journal. 

"  There's  lots  o'  min,"  said  Mr.  Rafferty,  "  thot 
atbiacts  a  gred  deal  av  attention  widdout  much 
thot's  substantial  to  show  fur  it."  "  Thrue  fur 
yez,"  replied  Mr.  Dolan  ;  "  the  lightest  man  runs 
up  the  ladder  fastest.  But  it  do  be  the  wan  that 
brings  a  hod  o'  bricks  wid  'im  thot  r'aly  counts." — 
Washington  Star. 

"  Can  you  lend  me  ten  dollars  ?  "  asked  the  two- 
headed  girl  of  the  fat  lady.  "  Guess  I  can,"  said 
the  fat  lady  ;  "  but  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  you 
have  spent  all  your  salary  already?"  "I  —  I 
didn't  mean  to,"  replied  the  two-headed  girl,  al- 
most in  tears,  "but  there  was  such  a  lovely  vase 
pat  up  at  auction,  and  I  got  to  bidding  against  my- 
self before  I  thought." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Consumption   Cured. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,   had  placed 
in  his   hands   by    an    East    India    missionary  the    for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for   the   speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of    Consumption,   Bronchitis,   Catarrh, 
Asthma,    and    all    Throat    and    Lung    Affections,    also 
a  positive   and  radical  cure   for   Nervous   Debility  and 
all    Nervous    Complaints.       Having   tested   its    wonder- 
ful curative   powers   in  thousands   of   cases,  and    desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  1  will  send  free  of  charge 
to   all   who   wish   it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or  I 
English,  with    full  directions   for  preparing  and  using.  I 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  rhi«: 
paper.    W.  A.  Novas,  820  Powers'  Block.  Rochester,  N.Y ". 
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W.  C.  Lloyd,  a  workingman,  living  at 
No.  66  White  Ave.,  in  the  18th  Ward, 
Cleveland,  O.,  first  bought  Ripans 
Tabules  of  Benfield,  the  druggist.    In 
an  interview  had  with  hira  on  the  8th 
of  May,  1895,  by  a  reporter  named  A.  B." 
Calhoun,  residing  at  1747  East  Madison 
Ave.,  Cleveland,  Mr.  Lloyd  said  that  he 
was  at  present  out  of  a  job,  but  expected 
to  go  to  work  next  week  at  the  Bridge 
Works.     "  Anyway,  I  have  the  promise 
of  a  job  there,"  were  his  words.     He 
had  been  out  of  employment  since  last 
fall.     We  will  let  him  tell  bis  slory  in 
his  own  words:  "Work  was  a  little 
slack,  and  I  was  feeling  so  bad  that  I 
concluded  to  lay  off  for  a  few  days,  and 
when  I  returned  my  place  was  filled,  so 
I've  been  out  ever  since.     I  don't  care 
much,  though.     I've  been  gaining  right 
along  by  my  rest  and  treatment.     Last 
fall  I  went  to  a  doctor  who  was 
recommended  to  me  as  a  good  one  and 
with  quite  a  reputation.     He  gave  me 
medicines  of  all  kinds  for  nearly  six 
weeks,  and  I  got  no  benefit  that  I  could 
see.     In  fact,  I  don't  believe  he  knows 
what  is  the  matter  with  me.     A  friend 
of  mine  called  one  evening  and  told  me 
he  had  been  using  Ripans  Tabules  for  a 
short  time  and  had  never  found  anything 
that  helped  his  stomach  and  liver  troubles 
as  much  as  they  did.     He  handed  me  a 
circular  about  them,  which  I  read,  and 
concluded  that  they  were  just  what  I 
needed  and  would  fit  my  case  exactly. 

I  dropped  Dr. at  once,  went  over  to 

the  drug-store  and  got  a  50-cent  box  of 
them,  out  of  which  I  took  two  a  day  for 
awhile,  and  within  three  days  noticed 
and  felt  much  improvement.     That  was 
about  the  middle  of  December.     Last 
February  I  got  another  small  box  of 
the  Tabules  and  took  part  of  them  only, 
as  I  was  feeling  so  much  better  that  I 
didn't  think  I  needed  any  more.     The 

rest  of  the  box  I  gave  to  John  C 

the  other  day.     If  I  had  heard  of  them    ! 
at  the  time  I  stopped  work  I  could  have 
saved  my  doctor  bill,  and,  better  than 
all,  probably  kept  right  on  with  my 
work.     But  I  do  not  begrudge  the  time 
lost  nor  the  doctor  bill,  as  I  feel  I  am 
well  paid  for  having  learned  of  the 
Tabules.    1  now  feel  no  pain  whatever 
in  my  stomach,  liver  and  bowels  active 
and  regular,  and  eat  like  a  well  man 
should  eat." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chen 
cal  Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sam] 
vial,  10  cents. 


BONESTELIj     «fe    CO, 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 
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_,      „  photographic  reproduction  of  the  fine  head 

The  Premier  fat 


OP   THE 

Press. 


of  the  editor  of  the   New  York  Sun,  with 
the  legend:    "Charles   A.    Dana,  the    Pre- 
mier of  the  Press,  who  gratified   his  friends  and  astonished 
4    his  enemies  by  the  vigor  of  his  fight  for   good  government 
and  the  national  credit." 

These  words  are  well  deserved.  During  the  late  cam- 
paign Mr.  Dana  did  indeed  wage  a  good  fight  for  good  gov- 
ernment and  the  national  honor.  And  it  was  all  the  more 
surprising  because  his  affiliations  have  hitherto  been  any- 
thing but  Republican.  But  Dana  pays  no  heed  to  policy 
or  politics  where  his  convictions  of  right  and  wrong  are  con- 
cerned. 

More  than  ten  years  ago  the  writer  of  these  lines  was  one 


:o 


cern 


of  the  guests  at  a  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Dana  by  the  Bohe- 
mian Club  of  San  Francisco.  It  was  allotted  to  him  to 
toast  the  guest  of  the  evening.  While  doing  so,  he  took 
occasion  to  remark  that  he  had  read  the  Sun  for  many 
years  ;  that  it  had  not  affected  his  Republicanism  ;  that  he 
did  not  always  agree  with  it ;  that  at  times  it  rubbed  him 
the  wrong  way — but  that  in  the  course  of  a  long  ex- 
perience in  journalism,  it  was  almost  the  only  daily  news- 
paper he  knew  which  was  not  controlled  by  the  r  usiness 
office. 

Mr.  Dana,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  remarked  that  he  was 
much  gratified  to  find  that  the  course  of  his  paper  was  so 
familiar  to  one  of  the  guests,  and  to  say  that  it  was  true — 
that  while  he  might  not  be  always  right,  still  he  always  tried 
to  say  what  was  right,  so  far  as  in  him  lay. 

What  was  true  ten  years  ago  is  true  now.  The  writer  of 
these  lines — still  of  the  Argonaut — can  say  the  same  thing 
of  Mr.  Dana — still  of  the  Sun.  While  we  do  not  always 
agree  with  Mr.  Dana,  we  think  that  he  is  always  sincere. 
His  course  during  the  last  campaign  is  proof  of  that. 
While  he  did  not  enthusiastically  admire  Mr.  McKinley,  he 
realized,  none  the  less,  when  Bryan  was  nominated,  that  the 
election  of  the  one  meant  national  honor,  and  the  election  of 
the  other  meant  national  shame.  He  did  not  hesitate,  as 
did  so  many  Democratic  editors.  He  did  not  waver  be- 
tween the  straight  path  of  national  honesty  and  the  crooked 
path  of  national  repudiation.  He  did  not  palter  with  honor 
and  dishonor.  He  fixed  his  eyes  upon  the  only  goal  toward 
which  honest  men,  honest  editors,  and  honest  newspapers 
could  fare,  and  he  set  forth  toward  that  goal.  And  he  has 
reached  it. 

In  these  commercial  days,  when  so  many  so-called  "edi- 
tors" edit  their  journals  with  a  view  solely  toward  catching 
nickels — when  there  are  so  many  "editors"  whose  editorial 
utterances  are  dictated  solely  by  the  business  office — when 
there  are  so  many  newspapers  whose  course  is  determined 
solely  by  the  "  circulation,"  the  "  sales,"  and  the  cash-box — 
in  these  days  of  Pulitzers  and  Hearsts,  when  the  successful 
"journalist"  means  the  man  who  sells  the  most  "journals," 
as  the  successful  tallow-chandler  is  he  who  sells  the  most 
soap  and  candles,  it  is  like  feeling  "salt  on  one's  lips  and  the 
large  air  again,"  blown  from  the  ocean  across  mountain 
ranges  into  an  arid  plain,  to  find  a  newspaper  man  whose 
ideas  are  based  upon  what  he  believes  to  be  right  rather  than 
upon  what  he  conceives  to  be  profitable.  It  makes  one  breathe 
more  freely.  It  makes  one  feel  that  all  newspapers  are  not 
cheap  penny-in-the-slot  machines,  and  that  all  newspaper 
editors  are  not  cheap  charlatans. 

All  honor,  then,  to  Charles  A.  Dana,  the  Premier  of  the 
Press.  All  honor  to  a  man  who,  in  this  material  age,  thinks 
of  principles  rather  than  of  pennies.  He  has  lived  long, 
but  may  he  live  longer.  He  is  full  of  years  and  honors, 
but  may  he  be  even  fuller  of  honors  and  of  years.  And 
when  his  lime  comes  to  go,  and  when  he  lays  down  his  pen, 
may  the  evil  and  mephitic  mists  of  the  "new  journalism" 
have  passed  away,  and  may  a  less  mercenary  set  of  news- 
paper gladiators  salute  this  journalistic  Csesar  as  he,  not  they, 
passes  into  the  elder  world. 

The  Fifty-Fourth  Congress  convenes  for  its  short  session  on 
Monday    next,    December    7th.     There    is 

The  Short  j 

Session  of  naturally   much   curiosity  as  to   what  it  will 

Congress.  ^0,  and  the  chief  interest  centres  around  the 

financial  question.  The  Dingley  tariff  bill,  which  was  in- 
tended to  provide  sufficient  revenue  for  the  government,  will 
almost  certainly  not  be  enacted  into  a  law.  It  passed  the 
House  a  year  ago,  but  was  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  the 
silver  senators,  who  attached  a  silver  rider  to  it.  Since  the 
election,  Carter  of  Montana,  Clark  and  Warren  of  Wyo- 
ming, Brown  of  Utah,  Perkins  of  California,  and  Jones  of 
Nevada — who  hitherto  have  refused  to  join  with  their  Re- 
publican colleagues  in  any  tariff  measure  unless  a  free-silver 
amendment  was  accepted — have  declared  that  they  will  act 
with  the  Republicans  in  securing  tariff  legislation.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Democrats  have  refused  to  recognize  the 
gold  Democratic  senators,  and  Palmer,  Gray,  Vilas,  Caffery, 


and  probably  others,  will  be  excluded  from  the  party  cau- 
cuses. With  the  Republican  forces  thus  united  and  the 
opposition  divided  the  measure  might  pass  the  Senate.  But 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  that  it  is  inadvisable  to  pass  the 
law  now,  and,  if  passed,  Cleveland  would  probably  veto  it. 
The  Dingley  bill  placed  duties  on  wool,  woolens,  and  manu- 
factured lumber,  and  put  a  horizontal  increase  of  fifteen  per 
cent,  on  all  other  articles.  It  was  confessedly  a  measure  for 
temporary  relief,  and  made  no  attempt  to  remove  the  in- 
equalities of  the  tariff.  The  consensus  of  opinion  among 
the  Republican  leaders  is  in  favor  of  an  extra  session,  when 
a  conservative  and  scientific  revision  of  the  tariff  may  be 
effected.  If  it  be  postponed  until  the  regular  session  of  the 
Fifty-Fifth  Congress,  it  would  be  July,  1898,  before  anew 
tariff  could  go  into  effect. 

With  tariff  legislation  out  of  the  way,  it  is  probable  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  Congress  will  be  taken  up 
with  dabbling  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries.  The 
Hawaiian  Government  has  sent  H.  E.  Cooper,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  to  Washington,  in  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  act  favorably  upon  their  prayer  for  annexation.  Emo- 
tional congressmen  are  already  preparing  to  make  a  plea  for 
the  Cubans  and  the  Venezuelans.  In  fact,  the  affairs  of  in- 
significant foreign  countries  seem  to  them  more  important 
than  the  affairs  of  this  country,  for  which  they  are  paid  to 
legislate. 

There  is  no  lack  of  domestic  questions  demanding  atten- 
tion, to  excuse  this  exclusive  devotion  to  foreign  countries. 
There  are  on  the  various  calendars  of  the  House  fourteen 
hundred  and  sixty-five  bills  that  have  been  reported  by  the 
committees  and  are  awaiting  action,  and  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  of  these  are  public  bills,  some  of  them  of  great  im- 
portance. These  bills  will  furnish  more  work  than  Congress 
can  get  through  with,  without  wasting  time  in  sophomoric 
outbursts  regarding  the  wrongs  of  Armenia  and  Cuba. 

McCall's  bill  applying  an  educational  test  to  all  immi- 
grants has  passed  the  House  and  been  favorably  reported  in 
the  Senate,  where  it  awaits  action.  Other  bills  in  the  same 
condition  are  the  Phillips  bill  to  establish  an  industrial  com- 
mission, the  Pickler  pension  bill,  the  Curtis  bill  on  capital 
crimes  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  National  Bank- 
ruptcy bill.  All  of  these  bills  are  of  the  first  importance, 
and  should  receive  immediate  attention. 

On  the  House  calendar,  having  been  passed  by  the 
Senate,  are  :  the  bill  to  aid  the  public-land  States  to  sup- 
port schools  of  mines,  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  memorial  bridge  across  the  Potomac,  a  bill  to  ad- 
just the  salaries  of  postmasters,  a  bill  to  permit  owners  of 
mining  claims  on  government  forest  reservations  to  perfect 
title  to  them,  a  bill  to  give  California  five  per  cent,  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  land  sales  in  that  State,  a  bill  to  regulate 
the  pay  of  non-commissioned  officers  in  the  army,  a  bill  to 
prohibit  the  issue  of  interest-bearing  bonds  without  the  per- 
mission of  Congress,  a  bill  to  protect  seamen's  wages, 
Loud's  bills  to  cure  the  abuses  of  the  law  relating  to  second- 
class  mail  matter  and  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  inde- 
cent matter  through  the  mails,  the  bill  to  provide  for  the 
location  and  purchase  of  reservoir  sites  in  connection  with 
the  proposed  scheme  of  government  irrigation. 

Among  the  bills  that  have  been  reported  to  one  or  both 
Houses,  but  not  acted  upon  by  either,  are  the  Pacific  rail- 
road refunding  bill  (which  must  be  settled  at  this  session,  as 
the  bonds  will  fall  due  early  next  year),  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
bill,  the  bill  to  authorize  the  laying  of  a  Pacific  cable,  the 
bill  to  reorganize  the  plan  of  government  in  Indian  Terri- 
tory, the  bill  to  reorganize  the  revenue  marine,  the  bill  to  re- 
organize the  navy,  which  has  been  an  unsettled  and  trouble- 
some question  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  the  bill  to  re- 
organize the  consular  service. 

Besides  these  bills,  which  are  all  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, the  supply  bills  and  appropriations  for  increasing  the 
coast  defenses  and  the  navy  must  be  considered.  This 
would  certainly  be  sufficient  to  keep  Congress  busy  during 
the  short  session  without  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  foreign 
countries.  But  it  is  highly  improbable  that  any  nun 
these  important  measures  will  become  laws,  and  the 
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part  of  the  session  will  be  devoted  to  meddling  with  the 
business  of  other  countries  and  neglecting  that  of  our  own. 

What   is   likely  to  be  the  action  of    the  Fifty  -  Fifth   Con- 
gress ?     The  new  Senate  will  be  composed 

What  Will  a 

the  Ne»  of    47    Republicans,   34    Democrals,  and  9 

Congress  Do?  Populists.  Of  the  Republicans,  10  are  in 
favor  of  silver  legislation,  but  will  vote  with  their  party  on 
the  tariff;  of  the  Democrats,  8  favor  the  gold  standard. 
The  Senate  will,  therefore,  be  equally  divided  on  the  money 
question,  while  there  will  be  a  majority  of  2  in  favor  of  pro- 
tection. The  House  will  include  201  Republicans,  134 
Democrats,  and  21  fusion  and  Populist  members.  The  Re- 
publicans will  therefore  have  a  clear  majority  in  both 
Houses,  as  well  as  the  control  of  the  executive  power. 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress 
will  be  called  immediately  afte.'  the  inauguration  on  March 
4th  to  consider  a  revision  of  the  tariff.  The  Dingley  bill 
will  be  abandoned,  but  those  who  look  for  radical  revision 
will  be  disappointed.  McKinley  has  already  announced 
that  he  does  not  favor  an  extreme  change.  He  believes  in 
a  tariff  sufficiently  high  to  furnish  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  with  sufficient  protection  to  preserve  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  the  American  producer  and  to  maintain  the 
American  scale  of  wages.  He  is  not  likely  to  forget  the  fact 
that  many  Democrats  supported  him,  and  he  will  seek  to  re- 
tain these  voters  in  the  Republican  patty.  A  conservative 
revision  of  the  tariff  may  therefore  be  looked  for  ;  one  that 
may  be  completed  in  the  briefest  possible  space  of  time  and 
that  will  cause  the  least  possible  disturbance  to  business. 
The  Republican  policy  will  be  so  to  revise  the  schedules 
that  the  tariff  will  stand  without  general  revision  for  many 
years,  and  thus  the  party  may  break  the  record  of  twenty 
years  and  win  two  Presidential  elections  in  succession. 

On  monetary  issues,  McKinley  is  known  to  be  strongly 
opposed  to  any  further  issues  of  bonds.  He  will  strive  to 
make  the  revenue  of  the  government  sufficient  to  cover  its 
expenses.  He  is  pledged  to  maintain  the  monetary  system 
upon  a  gold  basis,  and  he  has  sufficient  strength  behind  him 
in  Congress  to  enable  him  to  do  so.  It  is  probable  that 
some  scheme  of  revision  will  be  advanced  by  which  the 
present  confused  condition  of  the  currency  will  be  remedied. 
The  legal  tender  of  the  country  should  be  strictly  metallic, 
and  most  of  the  numerous  and  complex  paper  issues  should 
be  retired.  But  this  problem  must  be  postponed  until  the 
tariff  has  been  settled,  and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  considered 
before  the  regular  session  in  December  of  next  year. 


with  it  in  the  green  tree,  what  might  not  be  done  in  the  dry  ? 
We  hope  the  incoming  legislature  will  submit  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  for  the  abolition  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sion.    Why  cumbereth  it  the  ground  ? 


Thb  Isolation 


The  decision  of  Judge  McKenna  this  week  in   the  case  of 

the  Southern  Pacific  Company  against  the 
Abolish  the  r      J      ° 

Railroad  railroad  commissioners  is  a  peculiar  one,  in 

Commission.  tnat    ;(    seems    t0   give   satisfaction   to    both 

sides.  The  anti-railroad  papers  head  their  article,  "  Check 
to  the  Octopus,"  while  the  railroad  organs  burst  into  joy  un- 
der such  headings  as  "  A  Great  Victory  for  the  Southern 
Pacific."  To  us  the  decision  seems  in  favor  of  the  rail- 
road company  rather  than  the  State.  Judge  McKenna 
says  that  the  right  of  the  State  to  fix  rates  is  un- 
disputed, but  he  also  says  that  it  may  not  fix  rates 
depriving  railway  companies  of  a  reasonable  profit.  Judge 
McKenna  further  holds  that  any  acts  of  railway  com- 
missions in  fixing  rates  which  would  deprive  railway  cor- 
porations of  a  reasonable  profit  are  subject  to  review  by 
the  courts,  on  the  ground  that  such  acts  would  be  a  con- 
fiscation of  property,  and  that,  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  property  can  not  be  taken  without  due  process 
of  law.  Once  more  this  celebrated  amendment  crops  up. 
The  Fourteenth  Amendment  was  passed  for  a  specific  pur- 
pose— the  protection  of  the  negroes  of  the  South.  When  it 
was  drawn  up,  its  formulators  had  not  the  least  idea  that  it 
would  serve  to  protect  corporations  rather  than  negroes. 
But  such  has  been  the  result. 

Inasmuch  as  the  railroad  commission  was  created  for  the 
purpose  of  regulating  rates,  and  inasmuch  as  this  decision 
shows  that  it  may  not  regulate  rates  unless  such  rates  are 
agreeable  to  the  courts,  the  commission  seems  a  useless 
piece  of  State  furniture.  We  had  better  let  the  courts  regu- 
late the  rates  instead  of  regulating  the  railroad  commission- 
ers. Further  than  that,  the  railroad  commission  has  been 
absolutely  barren  of  results  ever  since  it  was  created.  It 
has  accomplished  nothing  except  to  build  up  anti-monopoly 
reputations  for  anti-monopoly  demagogues.  One  of  the 
first  things  in  its  history  while  it  was  still  fresh  from  the 
hands  of  its  makers,  the  "  Workingmen's  Party,"  was  the 
gradual  weakening  of  fibre  on  the  part  of  one  of  its  "  Work- 
ingmen  Party  "  members.  Rumor  said  at  the  time  that  the 
commissioner  in  question  had  substantial  reasons  for  changing 
his  views,  and  that  he  retired  from  office  with  enough  to  buy 
a  large  ranch. 

If  such  things  could  be  said  of  the  commission  in  the 
>.rst  year  of  its  existence,  when  the  State  was  filled  with 
highly  moral  and  self-sacrificing  anti-monopolists,  what 
could  be  said  of  it  now  ?     If  such  things  could  be  done 


The  demoralizing  and  debasing  influence  of  the  spirit  of 
sensationalism  in  the  daily  press  is  seen  in 
nothing  more  clearly  than  in  its  effect  upon 
Murderers.  tne    newSpaper    writers    themselves.     They 

come  to  look  upon  the  world  from  their  perverted  point  of 
view,  and  to  measure  the  worth  of  people  by  their  news 
value.  Thus  the  criminal  becomes  to  them  a  profitable  per- 
son, because  he  furnishes  "  good  news,"  and  his  comfort 
becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  solicitude,  in  which  his  vic- 
tims are  expected  to  share.  To  one  who  has  not  become 
hardened  by  an  extended  course  of  reading  in  sensational 
journals,  there  is  something  extremely  revolting  in  this  senti- 
mental sympathy  expressed  for  creatures  whose  only  claim 
to  notoriety  is  the  fact  that  the  brute  has  triumphed  over  the 
human  in  their  natures. 

What  this  country  needs  in  the  treatment  of  its  criminals 
is  a  little  of  the  common  sense  that  the  American  people  use 
in  the  affairs  of  everyday  life.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  a  criminal  is  the  victim  of  a  mental  disorder  that 
renders  him  incapable  of  distinguishing  between  right  and 
wrong,  or  is  merely  a  worthless  scoundrel,  who,  knowing 
better,  seeks  to  profit  by  the  industry  of  others.  In  either 
case,  he  is  a  menace  to  society  and  an  enemy  to  every  law- 
abiding  citizen.  He  is  no  more  entitled  to  sympathy  than 
the  wild  beast  that  springs  upon  his  victim  unawares.  He 
has  amply  earned  his  punishment,  and  should  receive  it  in 
full  measure. 

Reference  was  made  in  these  columns  last  week  to  the 
lachrymose  protests  of  the  New  York  Journal  and  the  San 
Francisco  Exatniner,  because  the  authorities  of  Pennsyl- 
vania had  revived  the  law  of  1846,  prescribing  isolation  for 
condemned  murderers.  James  B.  Gentry  was  an  obscure 
actor  who  shot  to  death  a  young  girl  who  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  have  inspired  his  admiration.  It  is  difficult  to 
see  anything  admirable  in  this  act,  but  he  immediately  be- 
came an  object  of  extreme  solicitude  to  Mr.  Hearst's  two 
moral  journals. 

This  Pennsylvania  law  is  merely  a  survival  of  the  system 
of  punishment  that  was  devised  by  the  Quakers  more  than 
a  century  ago.     The  solitary  system  grew  rapidly  in  favor 
as  it  became  more  widely  known.    The  Auburn  Penitentiary 
in  New  York,  the  home  of  many  different  reforms  in  prison 
discipline  since,  was  built  to  enforce  the  solitary   system. 
Other  States  adopted  it.     When  the  development   of  the 
Australian  colonies  rendered  necessary  the  abandonment  of 
the  transportation  system,  a  Mr.  Crawford  was  sent  from  En- 
gland to  examine  the  Pennsylvania  system,  which  had  been 
described  and  praised  by  European  writers,  including  De 
Tocqueville,  who  had  studied  the  institutions  of  this  country. 
The  solitary  system  was  found  to  be  defective,  because, 
when   continued  for  a  number  of  years,   it  was  found  to 
undermine  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the  prisoners. 
In  this  country  it  was  abandoned  in  its  entirety.     The  Eu- 
ropean countries,  with  more  discrimination,  modified  it,  re- 
taining its  good  features  and  rejecting  those  that  were  bad. 
With  greater  or  less  changes  it   obtains  throughout  Europe 
to-day.     The  general  rule  throughout  Europe  is  to  prescribe 
isolation  where  the  term  of  imprisonment  is  for  a  brief  time 
and  not  for  a  minor  offense.     For  longer  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, isolation  is  prescribed  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period 
at  the  beginning,  to  be  followed  by  associate  imprisonment. 
In  Austria,  imprisonment  for  a  short  tsrm  is  wholly  sepa- 
rate ;  where  it  is  for  a  long  term,  there  is  separate  imprison- 
ment during  the  first  eight  months,  and  the  remainder  is 
passed  in  association.   In  Denmark,  all  sentences  for  two  years 
or  less  must  be  served  in  solitary  confinement,  unless  such 
confinement  is  positively  forbidden  by  the  medical  officer. 
Longer  terms  must  be  passed  in  association  in  the  day-time, 
and  isolation  at  night.     In  Baden,  the  term  of  separate  im- 
prisonment can  not  be  extended  beyond  three  years.     In 
Italy,  the  separate  system  is  prescribed  for  all  short  terms, 
and  the  separation  exists  both  before  and  after  trial.     In 
the  Netherlands  the  limit  is  two  years,  and  the  same  limit 
obtains  in  Sweden.     In   Norway,  isolation  is  prescribed  for 
all  sentences  of  six  years,  or  less,  but  as  a  commutation  of 
one-third  is  allowed,  this  really  limits  the  extreme  term  to 
four  years.     In  England,  isolation  continues  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  term,  the  remainder  being  passed  in 
association,  and  in  Ireland  the  isolation  is  for  eight  or  nine 
months.     In  all  of  these  cases  the  murderer  condemned  to 
death  would  come  within  the  class  of  those  serving  a  short 
term,  and  even  the  sensation-mongers  of  the  press  would  be 
denied  communication  with  him. 

The  abandonment  of  the  system  in  this  country  was  ill- 
advised.  It  has  been  proved  in  Europe  that  isolation  for 
short  periods  has  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  prisoners  them- 
selves, and,  outside  of  the  prisons,  familiarity  with  the  de- 
tails of  the  daily  life  of  the  condemned  prisoner  can  serve 


no  good  purpose  except  in  the  business  offices  of  the 
metropolitan  dailies.  There  are  many  reforms  in  the  laws 
of  this  State  that  the  incoming  legislature  might  profitably 
consider,  but  none  would  be  more  beneficial  and  more 
widely  popular  than  a  law  which  would  protect  the  commu- 
nity from  this  revolting  newspaper  sensationalism  over  con- 
demned murderers. 

The  Argonaut  is  in  a  position  to  say  authoritatively  that  this 

„  coast  will*  be  accorded  a  place  in  the  Cabi- 

California  r 

in  the  net  of  President-elect   McKinley,  but  on  the 

Cabinet.  condition,  and  on  the  condition  only,  that 

California  will  not  break  out  into  her  usual  riot  of  wrangling 
over  every  possible  appointee.  If  California  can  unite  on 
some  one  man  who  is  acceptable  to  the  newly  elected  Presi- 
dent, it  is  almost  certain  that  this  State  will  be  given  a  post 
in  the  Cabinet  ;  if  California  can  not  so  unite,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  this  State  will  be  ignored. 

These  facts  being  admitted — and  we  can  assure  the  Re- 
publicans of  California  that  they  may  depend  upon  them — 
it  behooves  the  Republican  party  to  indorse  a  man  who  can 
command  the  undivided  support  of  his  State.  Several 
names  have  been  mentioned,  but  we  do  not  think  that  any 
of  them,  for  various  reasons,  could  command  such  undi- 
vided support. 

We  have  a  name  to  suggest,  and  we  think  it  is  one  that 
will  compel  universal  attention.  We  refer  to  ex-Senator 
Charles  N.  Felton.  We  do  not  believe  there  is  a  leading 
Republican  in  California  who  would  command  such  general 
support.  Further  than  that,  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
leading  Republican  who  would  meet  with  so  little  opposition. 
Not  that  we  would  imply  that  Senator  Felton  has  no  enemies  ; 
he  doubtless  has,  as  have  all  men  of  as  marked  a  character 
as  he.  But  if  he  has,  his  enemies  could  find  so  little  to  say 
against  him  that  they  would  not  try. 

Senator  Felton  has  represented  California  in  Congress 
worthily  and  with  dignity  in  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
Houses.  He  is  well  known  in  Washington.  He  is  familiar 
with  the  work  of  the  departments  there.  He  is  a  man  of 
wealth.  He  is  a  man  of  large  business  interests.  He  is  a 
man  of  high  personal  character.  He  would  make  an  ad- 
mirable Cabinet  officer. 

It  is  no  more  than  proper  to  say  here  that  the  Argonaut 
is  not  in  the  confidence  of  Senator  Felton,  and  that  its 
editor  has  not  talked  with  him  upon  this  subject ;  that 
Senator  Felton  is  entirely  ignorant  of  our  intention  to  sug- 
gest his  name.  We  do  not  even  know  whether  he  would 
accept  any  such  office  were  it  tendered  him — which  it  would 
have  to  be,  for  he  would  not  nor  could  he  seek  it — a  post  in 
the  President's  official  family  must  be  tendered  unsought. 
But,  none  the  less,  we  believe  him  to  be  not  only  the  most 
available  but  the  best  man  for  such  a  post,  and  if  President- 
elect McKinley  intends  to  confer  upon  California  the  honor 
for  which  she  has  waited  long — a  Cabinet  position — we 
hope  he  will  offer  it  to  Senator  Charles  N.  Felton. 


AND  the 
Offices. 


In  addition  to  the  gratifying  nature  of  his  enormous  major- 

The  Pkesident  ky>  and  the  fact  that  he  is  t0  be  the  Presi' 
dent  of  a  people  instead  of  a  party,  there  is 
still  another  thing  upon  which  to  congratu- 
late President-elect  McKinley.  It  is  that  the  number  of 
offices  at  his  disposal  has  been  so  much  reduced.  The  ex- 
tensions of  the  civil-service  law  under  recent  administra- 
tions have  been  so  marked  that  they  have  very  much  re- 
stricted the  number  of  offices  in  the  gift  of  the  President. 
When  Hayes  was  President  there  were  80,000  offices  at  his 
disposal,  without  including  the  post-offices.  Now  there 
are  but  2,000,  excluding  the  post-offices.  The  civil-service 
law  has  been  extended  to  the  department  clerks  at 
Washington,  to  the  government  printing  -  office,  and  to 
consuls  drawing  between  $1,000  and  $2,500  per  annum. 
There  will  be  less  than  5,000  positions  within  the  con- 
trol of  the  President,  and  3,000  of  these  are  minor  post- 
masterships.  Excluding  these,  there  remain  only  2,000  posi- 
tions for  President-elect  McKinley  to  fill.  He  will  have 
about  ninety  appointments  to  make  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, most  of  them  being  in  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  Interior  Department.  All  of  the  post-office  clerks  are 
now  included  in  the  civil-service  law.  We  hope  that  under 
the  new  administration  the  fourth- class  postmasterships  will 
be  included  ;  there  are  nearly  70,000  of  them.  When  these 
positions — most  of  which  are  filled  by  hard-working  and 
painstaking  incumbents — are  placed  within  the  civil-service 
law,  the  fear  of  decapitation,  which  is  an  ever-present  threat, 
will  be  lifted  from  these  men's  minds. 

There  are  those  who  will  doubtless  look  upon  this  re- 
striction of  appointments  as  unwelcome  to  the  newly  elected 
President.  They  are  mistaken.  There  is  nothing  which  so 
poisons  the  life  of  a  newly  elected  President  as  the 
horde  of  office-seekers.  It  has  been  admitted  by  every 
President  who  filled  the  Presidential  chair  that  he  has 
been  obliged  to  devote  more  time  and  more  strength 
to   the   consideration   of  the   claims   of  office-seekers   than 
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he  has  to  the  affairs  of  state.  Further  than  that,  for 
every  office  he  has  filled,  he  has  made  from  five  to  fifty 
enemies.  Therefore,  the  friends  of  President-elect  Mc- 
Kinley — and  he  has  them,  we  are  glad  to  say,  in  the  ranks 
of  both  Republicans  and  Democrats — will  be  gratified  to 
learn  that  the  newly  elected  President  can  at  once  take 
charge  of  his  high  office  without  being  harassed  and  bur- 
dened by  the  claims  of  thousands  of  office-seekers. 


Business  Booms 


War  Booms. 


It  has  been  a  common  remark  during  the  last  two  weeks 
that  the  expected  revival  of  business  has 
been  slower  than  was  anticipated.  This  re- 
mark is  based  on  superficial  premises.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  factories  re-opening  and 
factories  adding  to  their  force  continues  to  increase.  Over 
seven  hundred  industrial  concerns  have  re-opened  or  in- 
creased their  forces  since  the  election.  But  the  New  York 
stock  market,  it  is  true,  has  declined,  as  have  the  local  se- 
curity markets  in  most  large  cities  throughout  the  country. 
This  is  easy  to  understand.  A  speculative  movement  took 
place  as  soon  as  the  result  of  the  election  was  known  ;  it 
was  followed  by  the  inevitable  relapse,  from  which  the 
market  has  not  since  recovered.  But  while  the  business  re- 
vival may  not  go  ahead  at  tie  rate  expected  by  over- 
enthusiastic  people,  it  is  going  ahead,  none  the  less.  Last 
week  the  bank  clearances  at  the  leading  cities  were  four  per 
cent.  larger  than  during  the  previous  week  and  ten  per  cent, 
larger  than  for  a  similar  week  last  year.  In  fact,  the  bank 
clearances  are  larger  than  for  several  years  past.  This  is 
proof  positive  that  business  is  moving  freely.  Bank  loans, 
too,  are  expanding.  On  the  other  hand,  railroad  earnings 
are  unsatisfactory,  and  railroad  receipts  in  the  South  and 
West  have  fallen  off  since  the  election,  while  retail  mer- 
chants generally  throughout  the  land  are  complaining  over 
the  small  increase  in  business. 

But  there  is  an  obvious  reason  for  the  apparent  setback 
to  the  business  revival.  It  is  owing  to  the  breaking  out  again 
of  the  foreign  war  boom.  The  sensational  newspapers 
hardly  waited  for  the  election  returns  to  be  tabulated  before 
they  again  began  beating  the  war  drum.  As  a  natural  re- 
sult, they  have  alarmed  business  men,  who  fear  that  Con- 
gress, instigated  by  the  newspapers,  will  involve  us  in 
foreign  wars.  It  is  just  about  a  year  ago  that  we  had  one 
taste  of  that  sort  of  business.  The  bellicose  message  sent 
by  Mr.  Cleveland  to  Lord  Salisbury,  with  a  possible  war 
with  Great  Britain  depending  on  the  action  of  Venezuela, 
produced  a  panic  in  the  New  York  stock  market,  which  was 
followed  by  a  business  depression  lasting  for  months.  If 
the  policy  of  the  sensational  newspapers  were  carried  out 
concerning  Cuba,  we  would  have  a  similar  panic.  While 
Spain  is  not  so  formidable  an  opponent  as  Great  Britain 
would  be,  she  is  formidable  enough  to  make  a  war  with  her 
cost,  in  paralyzing  business  in  the  United  States,  about  ten 
times  as  much  as  the  island  of  Cuba  is  worth. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  war  in  Cuba  should  cease. 
The  United  States  has  large  commercial  dealings  with  that 
island,  and  is  being  injured  in  its  business  relations.  The 
insurrection  has  prevailed  ever  since  February  24,  1895,  and 
Spain  has  been  utterly  unable  to  suppress  it.  The  United 
States  has  exercised  due  diligence  in  preventing  filibustering 
expeditions  from  landing  upon  the  shores  of  Cuba.  Aside 
from  the  attitude  of  our  newspapers,  this  government  has 
been  strictly  neutral.  It  therefore  can  conscientiously  at 
this  juncture  in  a  friendly  way  suggest  a  suspension  of 
hostilities.  It  can  not  ask  for  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
for  the  Cubans  have  not  won  it.  But  it  can  ask  both  parties 
to  lay  down  their  arms  in  the  interests  of  common  humanity. 
The  Cubans  have  accomplished  nothing  except  to  lay  waste 
the  fair  island  which  they  claim  is  theirs.  Ruin  and  bloodshed 
have  disfigured  the  island  from  one  end  to  the  other.  Yet 
the  Cubans  have  accomplished  nothing.  They  have  not 
even  a  sea-port.  They  have  not  a  city  which  they  can  call 
their  capital.  For  the  United  States  to  demand  of  Spain 
the  independence  of  a  guerilla  government  lurking  in  tropi- 
cal forests  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity.  But  we  can 
ask  Spain  to  give  to  Cuba  such  autonomy  as  other  Euro- 
pean countries  grant  to  their  colonies  over  seas.  All  of 
these  demands  might  be  made  by  this  country  without  any 
fear  of  war-like  replies.  If  Spain  and  the  Cubans  both  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  advice  and  mediation  of  the  United 
States,  there  is  plenty  of  time  for  the  consideration  of  other 
measures.     Even  then,  war  would  not  necessarily  follow. 

In  recent  numbers  of  Black  and  White.,  a  London  pictorial, 
.  there  have   appeared    a  number  of    photo- 

Instructive  if  rr  r 

Prohibited  graphs    taken    in    Siberia.      These    photo- 

Photograpbs.  graphs  all  bear  the  legend  "  Prohibited  by 
the  Russian  Government."  They  are  photographs  of  pris- 
oners going  along  the  roads,  photographs  of  prisoners 
drawn  up  in  front  of  the  various  stations,  and  photographs 
of  the  wives  and  children  of  prisoners  also  drawn  up  at  the 
resting  stations.  They  are  evidently  designed  to  move  the 
sympathy  of  the  readers   of   Black  and  White — if  people 


"  read  "  pictorials.  They  are  in  the  same  line  as  the  stage 
effect  produced  by  the  dramatist  Bartley  Campbell,  some 
years  ago,  when  he  put  a  play  called  "Siberia"  on  the 
stage ;  its  most  effective  scene  was  a  gang  of  prisoners 
heavily  loaded  with  chains  tramping  across  the  stage.  It 
nightly  made  ihe  audience  weep. 

It  may  be  that  these  "prohibited"  photographs  produced 
a  similar  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  average  readers  of  Black 
and  White.  With  us  it  is  different.  In  gazing  upon  these 
photographs,  as  we  have  done  for  several  weeks,  a  marked 
impression  has  been  made  upon  us,  and  it  is  this  :  that  the 
roads  in  Siberia,  the  bridges  in  Siberia,  the  lamps  which 
light  the  bridges  in  Siberia,  the  culverts  in  Siberia,  the  post- 
stations  in  Siberia,  that  all  in  and  upon  these  thousand-mile- 
long  roads  is  admirably  done  in  Siberia.  And  why?  Be- 
cause they  have  been  made  by  prison  labor. 

We  are  not  of  those  who  believe  that  all  the  prisoners  in 
Siberia  are  innocent  lambs  who  are  sent  there  for  political 
reasons.  While  there  are  doubtless  political  offenders  there, 
most  of  the  Siberian  prisoners  are  thieves,  burglars,  and 
murderers.  Many  of  them  are  sent  there  for  the  worst  of 
crimes — crimes  committed  upon  the  person,  crimes  commit- 
ted upon  women.  About  a  year  ago  we  had  an  experience 
in  San  Francisco  of  the  innocent  Siberian  lamb.  Five  or 
six  of  them  were  brought  here  out  of  the  Arctic  Ocean, 
where  they  had  been  picked  up  by  a  whaler,  and  were  at 
once  released  on  the  demand  of  the  sympathetic  Examiner, 
which  printed  touching  tales  of  the  frozen  "  stalactites  of 
blood  "  which  ran  from  the  backs  of  these  men  under  the 
knout.  They  were  at  once  released,  and  at  once  began  burg- 
lary and  murder.  One  of  them  the  day  after  his  release  was 
arrested  for  burglary,  a  second  was  killed  a  week  after  in 
San  Jose"  for  attempting  to  rob  one  Dowdigan,  and  another 
one  a  couple  of  weeks  afterwards  murdered  grocer  Weber 
and  his  wife  in  Sacramento.  This  is  one  of  the  many  cor- 
roborative instances  that  have  made  us  disbelieve  in  the 
fairy-tale  of  the  innocent  Siberian  exile. 

Therefore  it  is  that  when  we  gaze  upon  these  photographs 
"prohibited  by  the  Russian  Government  "  we  are  not  moved 
to  tears,  but  moved  with  admiration  at  the  excellent  Siberian 
roads.  We  wish  that  we  here  in  California  and  in  the 
United  States  were  less  sympathetic  and  more  practical,  and 
that  our  prisoners,  instead  of  spending  their  time  generally 
in  idleness  and  frequently  in  infamy,  should  be  put  to  work 
on  the  roads.  Then  we  too  might  have  admirable  roads, 
with  fine  stone  bridges,  lighted  with  lamps,  such  as  we  see 
in  these  English  photographs  of  Siberia  "prohibited  by  the 
Russian  Government." 

It  is  probable  that  the  Cuban  rebellion  causes  mere  distress 
The  Wo  s  t0   sm0^ers  °f  Havana  cigars  than  to  the 

of  most  sentimental  of  humanitarians.     Up  to 

Smokers.  a  recent  period,  smokers  have  not  felt  the 

pinch.  Now  they  do.  The  destruction  of  the  tobacco  plan- 
tations and  the  embargo  placed  on  the  exportation  of  Havana 
tobacco  have  reduced  the  stock  of  Havana  wrappers  and 
fillers  in  the  United  States  to  practically  nothing.  All  of 
the  Havana  wrapper  stock  in  this  country  is  in  the  hands  of 
three  firms,  and  their  stock  has  advanced  seventy-five  per 
cent,  in  value  and  is  still  rising.  Last  week  four  bales  of 
Havana  wrappers  sold  in  Chicago  for  five  hundred  and 
twenty-five  dollars  a  bale,  which  is  about  eight  dollars  a 
pound.  By  Christmas,  the  cigar  which  sells  two  for  a  quarter 
will  then  sell  three  for  a  half.  The  imported  Havana  cigars 
which  now  sell  at  twenty-five  cents  apiece  will  sell  for  thirty- 
seven  and  one-half  cents  and  upwards. 

Of  course  the  men  who  can  afford  to  pay  high  prices  will 
continue  to  smoke  imported  Havana  cigars.  But  the  vast 
multitude  smoke  what  is  known  as  a  "  clear  Havana  cigar," 
which  is  a  cigar  made  in  this  country  with  a  Havana 
wrapper  and  filler  ;  these  will  be  forced  to  smoke  instead 
domestic  cigars.  Retail  dealers  anticipate  a  large  sale  of 
pipes  and  smoking  tobacco.  It  is  believed  that  the  vast 
numbers  of  men  who  will  be  forced  to  lay  aside  Havana 
cigars  by  reason  of  the  price  will  not  readily  return  to  them. 
It  is  difficult  for  a  man  habituated  to  smoking  Havana 
cigars  to  become  used  to  a  domestic  cigar  or  a  pipe,  but 
once  he  has  taken  the  step  it  will  be  less  easy  to  lead  him 
back  to  purchase  Havana  cigars  at  a  higher  price.  There- 
fore, it  is  probable  that  the  present  embargo  on  tobacco  will 
result  in  a  heavy  falling  off  in  the   Cuban  cigar  trade  after 

peace  has  been  restored. 

—  ■ 

On  the  night  of  Wednesday,  December  2d,  an   Observant 
Stranger  in  San   Francisco  would  have  im- 

FlC-HTS  fa 

Fascinating  agined,  from  the  enormous  crowds  converg- 

if  Barbaric.  jng  toward  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  that  some 

great  political  or  social  convulsion  was  taking  place  in  the 
city.  Not  so.  It  was  only  a  prize-fight.  For  three  hours 
— from  six  until  nine — a  crowd  poured  toward  and  into  the 
great  building — beginning  with  the  ho.'  polloi,  who  paid  a 
small  amount  for  a  seat  and  waited  fcr  hours,  and  ending 
up  with  the  luxurious  clubmen,  who  1  aid  ten  dollars  for 
seats,  and  then   waited  for  hours,  too.     For  pugilists,  like 


time  and  tide,  wait  for  no  man,  but  make  all  men  wait  for 
them.  It  was  the  remark  of  an  experienced  manager  of  an 
athletic  club,  made,  when  his  audience  was  growing  impa- 
tient, that  "  pugilists  are  like  prima  donnas."  Therefore, 
the  veteran  ring-goer  always  expects  to  wait,  and  he  is  never 
disappointed. 

If  the  Observant  Stranger  had  followed  the  moving  mass 
of  San  Franciscans  into  the  building,  he  would  have  found 
that  enormous  structure  densely  packed  with  humanity.  He 
would  have  seen  around  the  ring  a  number  of  "boxes," 
so-called,  consisting  of  inclosures  of  freshly  planed  pine 
planks,  in  which  were  comfortable  chairs  occupied  by  gentle- 
men whose  countenances  expressed  alternately  anticipation 
and  grief — anticipation  over  the  coming  fight,  and  grief  over 
the  ten  dollars  which  they  had  planked  out  for  their  plank- 
boxes.  Back  of  them  stretched  thousands  of  other  seats  at 
five  dollars  and  three  dollars  apiece,  while  the  galleries  on 
either  hand  were  densely  packed  with  people  at  one  dollar 
and  less.  It  is  said  that  the  number  of  people  within  the 
pavilion  was  over  fifteen  thousand,  and  that  over  forty  thou- 
sand dollars  were  received  at  the  box  office.  Certain  it  is 
that  the  Observant  Stranger  would  have  found  great  diffi- 
culty in  reaching  that  same  box-office  if  he  had  not  already 
purchased  his  ticket,  and  he  would  have  found  himself  forced 
to  fall  back  to  the  end  of  a  line  extending  half  around  the 
block,  a  line  into  which  the  police  relentlessly  forced  every- 
body to  fall. 

When  the  Observant  Stranger,  a  speck  in  this  ocean  of 
humanity,  had  gazed  around  him,  he  would  have  said,  "  Can 
it  be  possible  that  such  vast  crowds  are  always  attracted  by 
prize-fights  in  San  Francisco  ? "  To  this  we'  may  reply, 
not  always,  but  generally.  Whenever  there  is  a  prospect  of 
a  "good  fight,"  San  Franciscans  will  cheerfully  pay  almost 
any  sum  to  see  it.  This  taste  for  fights  reached  such  a 
pitch  some  years  ago  that  it  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a 
so-called  "  athletic  club,"  wherein  the  members  could  see 
fights  at  their  ease.  The  luxurious  clubmen,  of  whom  we 
spoke  but  now,  revolted  at  the  idea  of  having  to  struggle 
for  admission  with  hard-handed  artificers  and  base  me- 
chanicals with  greasy  jerkins,  so  they  formed  a  club, 
known  as  the  California  Athletic  Club.  Its  members  paid 
large  purses  to  fighters,  and  then,  at  their  ease,  languidly 
watched  the  fighters  punch  one  another's  noses.  The  club 
existed  for  several  years,  and  for  those  who  were  fond  of 
fighting  it  was  a  source  of  much  pugilistic  pleasure.  It  cer- 
tainly conducted  its  affairs  in  a  clean  way,  allowed  no  fights 
which  were  not  "finish  fights,"  and  allowed  no  decisions 
which  were  not  entirely  above  suspicion.  The  unsatis- 
factory ending  of  the  fight  here  the  other  evening  was  one 
that  never  could  have  taken  place  in  the  old  California 
Athletic  Club.  There,  if  men  signed  articles  to  fight,  they  were 
forced  to  "  fight  to  a  finish,"  and  it  was  almost  a  rule  in  the  club 
that  there  were  "  no  draws."  As  to  a  fight  being  awarded 
"on  a  foul,"  it  was  almost  unheard  of,  if  it  ever  occurred. 

All  of  these  facts  have  apparently  nothing  to  do  with  the 
fight  of  this  week  in  San  Francisco.  But  they  are  merely 
brought  forward  to  show  many  good  people  who  do  not  be- 
lieve in  prize-fighting  that  the  love  of  a  fight  is  deeply  in- 
grained in  the  masculine  heart,  to  such  an  extent  that,  as  we 
have  shown,  several  hundred  men  in  San  Francisco — many 
of  them  professional  and  other  men  of  high  standing — went 
to  the  trouble  of  organizing  a  club  merely  to  be  able  to  see 
fair  fights  honestly  contested,  and  to  see  them  under  com- 
fortable conditions. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  worthy  people  who  look  upon 
prize-fighting  as  low,  brutal,  and  barbarous.  It  may  be  all 
of  these  things,  and  still  men  may  have  a  strong  desire  to 
gaze  upon  a  fight.  Man  is  a  fighting  animal.  Until  terres- 
trial conditions  change,  he  will  have  to  remain  so.  So  long 
as  he  remains  so,  he  will  always  take  pleasure  in  seeing  a 
fight,  and  there  are  very  few  healthy  men  who  do  not  like  to 
see  fights.  Those  who  would  bring  about  the  abolition  of 
prize-fighting  must  bring  about  the  abolition  of  the  fighting 
instinct  in  men. 

For  that  matter,  we  believe  that  women  like  to  see  fights. 
Many  of  them  have  a  natural  feminine  shrinking  from  the 
sight  of  blood  and  bruises,  but  we  have  observed  atfoot- 
ball  games  that  they  speedily  recover  from  this  weakness, 
which  is  temperamental  as  well  as  feminine,  and  that  they 
will  gaze  with  breathless  admiration  upon  a  six-foot  full- 
back with  a  bloody  nose  and  a  black  eye.  This  being  the 
case,  there  is  no  reason  why  men  should  not  gaze  with  equal 
interest  on  a  pugilist  with  a  black  eye  and  a  bloody  nose. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  New  York  our  correspondent 
"Flaneur"  spoke  of  the  cholera  scare  of  some  years  ago 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  sensational  newspapers 
"  spread  "  upon  it,  and  incidentally  alluded  to  the  New  York 
Sun  as  being  one  of  them.  "  Flaneur  "  is  in  error.  The 
New  York  Sun  took  a  most  conservative  attitude  at  the  time 
of  the  cholera  scare,  and  strongly  deprecated  the  sensational 
features  of  its  contemporaries.  This  correction  is  no  more 
than  common  justice  to  the  Sun. 


THE 
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AN    OUTLAW'S    DAUGHTER. 


Being  the  Story  of  the  Home-Coming  of  Juan  Lopez. 

'Cencion  Lopez,  daughter  of  Cenaga,  the  outlaw,  paused 
on  the  brink  of  the  arroyo,  casting  a  quick  glance  down  its 
scarred  bed  ;  then  she  threw  back  her  head  and  scanned  the 
hill  above  her.  She  laughed  out  merrily  at  the  dancing 
flutter  of  scarlet  as  a  gay  breeze  caught  the  unwonted  cur- 
tain in  her  cabin  window,  and,  steadying  her  deftly  poised 
olla  with  one  brown  hand,  darted,  lithe  and  swift  as  a  young 
panther,  across  the  plank  and  up  the  well-trod  trail. 

From  his  carved  cradle  in  the  corner,  'Cencion's  black- 
eyed  baby  gurgled  and  shouted  at  his  mother's  re-appear- 
ance, but  she  passed  him  with  scant  notice.  The  frijolcs 
steamed,  brown  and  savory,  in  the  great  kettle,  coffee 
bubbled  in  the  pot  ;  the  outlaw's  daughter  placed  her 
burden  on  the  table,  and,  setting  plates  and  cups  for  two, 
turned  hastily  to  the  stove  again,  to  spread  tortillas  on  the 
hissing  lids. 

With  her  skin  flushed  by  the  strong  heat,  'Cencion  bent 
to  her  task,  piling  the  crisp  sheets,  one  after  another,  upon 
an  earthen  dish  ;  once  she  straightened  up  her  graceful 
length  and  smiled  approvingly  at  the  toothsome  heap.  Just 
as  the  last  cake  found  its  place,  a  fugitive  step  rattled  the 
pebbles  before  the  door. 

The  flush  on  the  girl's  face  deepened,  and  her  full  eyes 
widened  expectantly  :  she  sprang  to  meet  the  new-comer's 
warm  caress,  took  his  rifle  and  sombrero  from  him,  and 
hurried  to  serve  the  meal  while  he  unwound  the  folds  of  his 
dun  straps. 

"  I  saw  ihy  signal,  querida"  he  said  in  musical  bass, 
flinging  down  the  wrap  and  moving  to  the  cradle  side. 
"How  fares  my  son?  Is  all  well  with  ye  since  I  last 
came  ? " 

The  baby  slept  ;  'Cencion  laid  her  eager  face  on  the 
man's  shoulder,  smiling  down  at  the  wee,  dark  profile. 

"All  is  well,"  she  answered. 

"And  Juan? " 

"Comes  not  till  the  Monday;  you  have  four  days  of 
safety,  mi  muy  caro"  A  little  frown  drew  between  her 
brows,  but  her  lips  still  smiled,  "  Come,  sefior,  the  supper 
cools  ! " 

Smarting  under  his  ill  fortune  and  fiercely  angry  at  his 
false  comrade,  Juan  Lopez  gathered  together  the  wreckage 
from  his  outfit  and  set  his  face  toward  home.  It  had  been 
a  disastrous  trip  from  the  very  start  ;  he  might  have  known, 
when  Atar  refused  to  budge  from  the  corral  and  only  passed 
the  gate  protestingly  under  the  quirt,  that  the  expedition 
was  destined  to  failure. 

Juan  tied  up  his  injured  arm  as  best  he  could,  holding 
the  bandage  in  his  teeth  and  hurling  a  vivid  imprecation  in 
the  direction  taken  by  Manuel  after  the  upset,  jogged  dog- 
gedly back  over  the  route  of  yesterday.  "  Madre  de  Bios" 
he  muttered,  stormily,  "  much  good  may  his  burros  do  htm  1 
May  they  stumble  in  the  streams  and  drown ;  may  they 
stampede  and  lose  him  in  the  desert !  As  for  me,  my  load 
floats  down  the  canon  and  I  go  home.  Again  I  shall  know 
not  to  travel  with  one  cursed  by  an  evil  star  !  " 

All  day  Atar  and  Selim  plodded  with  droopiig  heads  un- 
der the  staring  sun  ;  the  chalky  powder  rose  like  smoke 
under  their  steady  hoof-falls  ;  the  dry  sage-scent  weighted 
the  man's  lungs  ;  the  fever  of  his  hurt  grew  in  his  blood, 
and  resentment  consumed  him. 

"Good  St.  Bernard  reward  him  ! "  he  cried,  as  a  heavy 
jolt  gave  an  extra  twinge  to  his  soreness,  and,  shaking  an 
excited  fist  at  the  cloud-capped  heights  above,  "  Send  mist 
from  thy  mountain  to  bewilder  him  in  the  passes  ;  let  him 
fall,  and  leave  him — as  he  left  me  !  " 

Superstitious  foreboding  haunted  his  tortured  senses  as 
he  brooded  over  his  loss  and  desertion.  Misfortune  had 
followed  him  from  the  cabin.  Had  he  cast  off"  the  incubus 
with  his  ill-starred  friendship,  or  was  some  fell  spirit  still 
tracing  his  movements  ?  Insensibly,  as  the  return  road 
shortened,  and  no  further  evil  marred  his  journeying,  the 
evanescent  dread  took  the  shape  of  a  nameless  fear  for 
'Cencion  and  the  child. 

His  head  throbbed,  the  breath  of  evening  floating  down 
the  canon  could  not  ease  his  sick  discomfort,  the  weary  pace 
nettled  him  ;  when  at  last  the  frowning  walls  around  him 
lowered,  and,  turning  from  the  main  trail,  the  heavy  cart 
lumbered  over  the  baked  earth  along  his  own  arroyot  Juan 
urged  his  horses  into  a  trot,  in  spite  of  the  pain  in  his  left 
arm,  and  with  a  final  malediction  on  the  recreant  Manuel, 
rattled  quickly  over  the  last  bare  hillock  and  sprang  down 
by  the  corral  gate.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  following  his 
wife's  footsteps  up  the  steep  ascent  to  the  cabin  door. 

It  struck  him  with  a  creepy  chill  that  no  'Cencion  stood 
on  the  threshold,  calling  down  her  welcome  ;  then  he  laughed 
aloud  at  his  foolish  fear,  shifting  high  up  on  his  well  shoul- 
der his  gun,  which,  thank  the  saints,  had  come  safely  out  of 
the  scrimmage  at  the  second  ford.  His  eyes  twinkled  in  a 
momentary  revulsion  of  feeling.  How  fine  a  surprise  would 
he  be  to  his  prima  querida  !  He  stole  upward  silently. 
The  fever  flush  caught  him  with  his  hand  on  the  latch,  some- 
thing grippe'd  his  throat — a  mellow,  musical  tone — then  mad- 
ness surged  into  his  brain. 

This,  then,  was  the  meaning  of  his  disasters,  this  the 
crowning  trick  of  his  evil  genius  !     His  pulse  scorched. 

He  had  never  doubted  her,  never  for  one  instant  dreamed 
that  her  isolation  was  not  complete  on  his  long  monthly  trips 
to  Vallecita — he  had  forgot,  fool  that  he  was,  that  strain  of 
lawless  blood — secure  in  his  infatuation,  but  now — now — 
he  did  not  feel  the  wrenching  of  his  hurt  as  he  swung  the 
rifle  into  position  and  moved,  noiseless,  cat-like,  under  the 
opened  window. 

He  would  be  calm,  he  would  be  sure.  The  poison  work- 
ing in  his  soul  should  not  blind  him.  But  if  it  were  true — 
if  'Cencion — God  help  them,  his  aim  was  keen. 

Crouching  under  the  casement  like  a  puma,  lips  snarled 
p.irt  over  glistening,  cruel  teeth,  Juan  Lopez  waited  ;  his 


eyes  blurred,  he  brushed  an  impatient  hand  to  clear  them, 
listening. 

The  baby's  gurgling  laughter  quivered  through  him. 
'Cencion's  light  step  sounded  on  the  earthen  floor,  and  she 
seemed  to  start  up  before  him  in  all  her  palpitating  woman- 
hood.    He  choked  a  groan. 

Then  the  voice  :  "  Bring  here  the  boy,  carina  " 

Juan  struggled  with  the  sound's  vague  familiarity. 
"  Carina" — he  ground  his  teeth  impotently.  Soft  swishings 
and  rustlings  and  'Cencion's  quick,  gay  treble  :  "  Here,  then. 
Take  your  boy.  He  grows  more  like  you  daily,  caro  mio." 
Through  his  deadly  pain,  the  bowed  listener  felt  one  keener 
pang  for  his  son — his  beloved.  He  must  see  !  Could  the 
fellow  be  Jose  or  Stefan?  Did  the  boy  look  like  SteTan? — 
that  elusive  familiarity  of  tone 

Dragging  himself  up  cautiously,  he  peered  into  the  dim 
room,  trusting  to  the  swift-drawing  night's  protection. 
'Cencion — his  heart  yearned  to  her,  even  in  her  falsity — 
stood  by  the  couch,  bending  over  the  dark  form  of  the  in- 
truder with  the  child  in  her  arms  ;  her  dusky  hair  fell  round 
her  like  a  veil,  intercepting  the  coveted  view  of  his  rival. 

This  was  his  time  ;  one  bullet  now  and  vengeance  ! 

Juan  reeled  faintly,  and  then  grew  rigid.  With  deliberate, 
silent  care,  he  placed  his  weapon,  and  drew  his  bead  :  just 
here  the  woman's  sash-line,  and  here,  beyond,  the  head  of 
her  paramour — but  the  child  ? 

The  homely  house  furnishings  seemed  to  leap  out  of  the 
darkness  ;  the  stove,  the  littered  table,  and  the  couch,  the 
iron  crucifix,  and  the  carved  cradle  in  the  corner — all  his 
life  long  Juan  will  see  them  so — and  'Cencion  turned  ;  the 
dusky  veil  was  blown  and  rent  like  the  sea-mist,  revealing — 
Holy   Mother  of  Heaven  !  her  father,  Cenaga,  the  outlaw  ! 

Juan  Lopez  fell  on  his  knees  below  the  window,  the  smok- 
ing rifle  clattered  from  his  broken  grasp,  and  the  missile 
sped,  aimless  and  harmless,  high  into  the  adobe  wall. 

Gertrude  B.  Millard. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1896. 


Persons  confined  in  insane  asylums  often  display  an  in- 
ventive turn  of  mind.  An  English  patient  who  believes 
himself  shut  up  in  the  old  Fleet  Prison  for  the  national 
debt,  has  invented  a  simple  automatic  contrivance  for  the 
head  of  a  lawn-tennis  racket,  to  pick  up  the  balls  and 
abolish  stooping.  It  acts  perfectly  well,  and  the  asylum  au- 
thorities have  advised  his  friends  to  secure  a  patent  for  him 
in  case  he  becomes  cured.  His  other  invention  is  a  really 
efficacious  preventive  of  seasickness.  But  not  all  insane 
inventors  are  so  successful.  One  who  had  invented  a  flying- 
machine,  had  a  unique  method  of  suspending  it  in  mid-air. 
"  Atmospheric  pressure  being  fifteen  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,"  he  said,  "  I  have  simply  to  exhaust  all  the  air  from 
above  my  air-ship  by  an  enormous  air-pump  fixed  over  the 
whole  deck,  and  the  air-pressure  underneath  will  hold  the 
ship  up."  He  declared  he  once  made  a  model  which  had 
worked  splendidly.  He  said  :  "  It  flew  about  in  the  room  like 
a  bird.  Unfortunately,  the  window  happened  to  be  open  at 
the  top,  and  it  flew  out,  and  so  I  lost  it."  Another  madman 
had  a  plan  for  laying  a  cable  around  the  world  in  two  days. 
His  idea  was  to  send  up  a  powerful  balloon  to  the  highest 
possible  altitude,  with  a  cable  attached.  By  the  revolution 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  the  cable,  he  declared,  would  be  laid 
completely  round  the  earth  in  twenty-four  hours. 


An  experiment  that  promises  well  is  being  tried  at  Ohio's 
penitentiary  at  Columbus.  It  is,  in  effect,  that  the  clothing 
of  the  convict  is  to  be  regulated  by  his  conduct.  There  are 
to  be  three  grades,  one  made  of  plain  gray  cloth,  with  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  it  is  anything  else  than  a  citizen's  suit. 
The  second  grade  will  consist  of  a  gray-and-white  checkered 
goods,  and  the  third  will  be  the  striped  goods  generally 
worn  by  convicts.  A  prisoner  upon  entering  the  prison 
will  be  placed  in  the  second  grade,  and  if,  after  six  months, 
no  infraction  of  the  rules  is  reported  against  him,  he  will  be 
placed  in  the,  first  grade.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is  un- 
ruly or  disobedient,  he  will  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  those 
who  wear  the  ordinary  stripes.  The  system  of  credits  and 
demerits  by  which  the  prisoner  is  moved  from  one  grade  to 
another  has  been  very  carefully  arranged,  and  it  is  ex- 
pected that  a  great  improvement  in  the  conduct  of  the  pris- 
oners will  result  from  this  appeal  to  their  self-respect. 


In  one  of  the  engagements  of  the  war,  the  Confederates 
captured  General  Custer's  head ,-  quarters  wagon.  The 
victors  rifled  his  desk  and  secured  several  bundles  of  pri- 
vate papers,  among  which  were  a  number  of  compromising 
letters  from  his  lady  admirers.  A  Richmond  paper  pub- 
lished some  of  these,  excusing  its  action  on  the  ground  that 
it  desired  to  furnish  "an  illustration  of  Northern  society 
and  civilization,"  and  then  a  sensational  paper  in  Custer's 
own  State  republished  them.  Years  after  the  war,  Custer 
confessed  to  a  friend  that  nothing  in  his  life  had  ever  given 
him  so  much  trouble  as  those  letters. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


In  South  Africa,  the  Transvaal  Government  and  Volks- 
raad  have  made  concessions  to  the  Uitlanders  with  regard  to 
the  elementary  schools,  also  certain  fiscal  regulations,  and 
the  application  of  mining  titles  to  the  underground  working  I 
of  gold  reefs  beyond  the  limits  of  the  allotted  surface 
ground.  On  the  other  hand,  very  stringent  measures  for 
the  Uitlander  newspaper  press,  and  a  law  for  the  arbitrary 
expulsion  of  foreigners  suspected  of  treason,  have  pro- 
voked some  additional  resentment. 


"  Shade  of  Sir  Walte./  Scott ! "  exclaims  the  London 
Chro7iicle.  "Cluny  Maxpherson,  of  Cluny,  as  chief  of  the 
Clan  Chattan,  presided  at  the  inaugural  gathering  of  the 
clan  in  Glasgow  this  v.eek,  but  apologized  for  not  appearing 
in  the  kilt,  as  he  was' afraid  of  catching  cold  !" 


The  Sanctuary  Lamp. 

Thus  spake  the  Lady  Abbess,  as  the  nuns 

Passed,  two  by  two,  through  the  wide  cloister  gate 

Whereon  were  carven  figures  of  dead  saints, 

And  kneeling  women  bearing  in  their  hands 

Ascension  lilies  :   "Go  ye  one  and  all 

To  the  confessional  and  shrive  yourselves  ; 

Then  kneel  at  the  high  altar,  and  pray  ye 

For  one  who  lieth  very  near  to  death." 

Then  the  pale  nuns,  with  sudden,  swift  accord, 

Made  each  the  mystic  token- of  the  cross 

And  passed  on  silently,  save  one,  tbe  last, 

Who  walked  alone,  the  eldest  of  the  house. 
'  Is  it  the  novice?"  said  she,  speaking  low. 
1  Let  others  pray  !     I  will  keep  watch  with  thee." 
'  Nay,  it  is  not  the  novice.     She  does  well," 

The  abbess  made  hushed  answer.     "Come  with  me." 

Down  the  long  corridor  she  swept  in  haste, 

Her  robe  a  trailing  shadow,  her  dark  veil 

Floating  behind  her,  and  her  snowy  band 

A  white  flame  on  her  forehead,  till  she  paused 

At  a  low  door  set  in  the  eastern  wall  ; 

Then  turned  and  whispered  :  "She  hath  come  at  last, 

Our  great  queen  Berengaria,  to  die 

In  the  fair  abbey  she  hath  builded  well. 

Enter,  but  speak  not,  for  mayhap  she  sleeps." 

The  white,  hushed  room  was  like  a  temple  dim 
With  floating  incense,  for  the  lamp  burned  low, 
And  through  the  latticed  casement  softly  stole 
The  night  wind  heavy  with  the  fragrant  breath 
Of  rose  and  violet.     On  a  low  couch 
Lay  the  fair  woman  Cceur  de  Lion  loved, 
And  all  the  golden  splendor  of  her  hair, 
Unbound,  unbraided,  rippled  to  tbe  floor. 
Like  waves  of  sunshine  in  a  shady  glen  ; 
And  all  her  eyes'  blue  splendor  lit  the  place, 
Mocking  the  flame  that  burned  upon  her  cheek.. 

'  Ah  1    never  death  wore  such  fair  guise  before, 
If  this  be  death,"  Assunta  said,  and  wept ; 
Yet  in  her  heart  believed  not  it  was  death, 
So  like  it  seemed  to  flush  of  youth  and  health. 
But  the  wise  abbess  knew,  for  she  bad  gone 
With  many  a  one  to  the  extremest  verge 
Of  the  dark  vale  where  soul  and  body  part. 
Swiftly  she  crossed  the  chamber  and  knelt  down 
To  touch  the  hot  lips  of  the  queen  with  wine  ; 
Then  drew  Assunta  nearer,  whispering — "  Look  I 
Her  poor  wits  wander  1     She  would  braid  her  hair 
As  for  a  festival."     For  in  and  out 
Through  the  long,  golden  meshes  of  her  hair 
Her  trembling  fingers  strayed  continuously, 
Weaving  the  shining  strands. 

"  Nay,  my  sweet  queen," 
The  abbess  said,  stilling  the  restless  hands, 

'  I  am  your  tire-woman  I     Be  it  mine 
To  bind  these  heavy  tresses.     Rest,  dear  heart." 
But  Berengaria  smiled.     "  My  wits  stray  not, 
Dear  mother  abbess.    Gather  you  my  hair 
In  one  thick  coil — thus — and  lay  tbe  rope 
Here  in  my  hand.     Now  from  my  casket  there 
Reach  me  the  jeweled  blade  King  Richard  wore 
What  time  he  fought  with  Saladin,  and  drove 
Him  out  from  Ascalon.     He  gave  it  me, 
With  jest  and  laughter,  one  short  hour  before 
Proud  Fanuelle  fell — slain  by  the  Saracens." 
Then  lifting  her  right  arm,  with  one  swift  stroke 
She  severed  the  bright  tresses,  and  fell  back 
Unnerved,  and  pallid  as  a  wan,  white  ghost 
That  walks  at  midnight. 

When  her  heart  once  more 
Sent  the  red  current  tingling  through  her  veins, 
Again  she  spake.     "  Dear  abbess,  give  me  leave 
For  this  one  night  to  rule  thy  flock  and  thee ! 
Go  thou,  Assunta,  and  with  no  delay 
Bring  thou  twelve  sisters  hither — they  who  are 
Of  all  your  house  most  light  and  deft  of  touch, 
Swiftest  to  learn  and  do." 

And  soon  the  nuns 
Entered  the  chamber  as  it  were  a  shrine, 
Crossing  themselves  and  kneeling,  one  by  one. 

"  Do  me  this  grace,  my  sisters,"  said  the  queen. 

"  For  this  one  night  your  wonted  rest  forego, 
And  do  ray  bidding — Take  this  coil  of  hair 
— O,  golden  waves  Richard  so  oft  hath  kissed  1 — 
And  braid  twelve  slender  chains  as  soft  as  silk. 
Then  braid  the  twelve  together." 

All  night  long 
The  pale  nuns  bent  them  to  their  lovely  task, 
Nor  spake  one  to  another.     Silently 

The  gold  chains  lengthened,  while  the  lamps  burned  clear, 
Making  still  radiance  in  the  quiet  room, 
And  Berengaria  lay  with  folded  palms 
Patiently  waiting.    Once  a  night-bird  sang 
Outside  the  casement,  and  she,  hearkening,  smiled. 
Just  as  the  dawn  was  breaking,  in  her  hands 
They  laid  a  shining  rope  as  soft  as  silk. 
But  strong  as  hempen  cable. 

"  List  ye  all," 
Then  said  the  queen,  as  round  her  slender  wrist 
She  wound  its  golden  length  caressingly, 
Laid  it  against  her  cheek,  and  to  her  breast 
Pressed  it  with  two  white  hands  and  held  it  close. 

"  My  liege  lord  sleeps  in  Fontevraud,  and  there 
Above  his  tomb  hang  ye  a  jeweled  lamp 
Swinging  from  this  fair  chain — sole  part  of  me 
That  age  can  wither  not,  nor  time  deface  ! 
Let  the  lamp  burn  with  ever-during  flame, 
But  lay  my  body  in  the  abbey  here  ; 
It  shall  not  lie  where  he  who  loved  it  so " 

She  ceased,  and  reverently  the  kneeling  nuns 
Waited  the  moment  she  should  further  speak  ; 
And  as  they  listened,  lo  I  tbe  nightingale 
Wailed  faintly  in  the  distance,  and  a  lark 
Filled  the  new  day  with  ecstasy  of  song. 

— Julia  C.  A*.  Dorr  in  December  Scribner 's. 


According  to  a  report  of  the  Horseshoers'  Protective  As- 
sociation, the  horse  is  not  only  holding  his  own  against  the 
bicycle,  but  there  is  actually  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
horses  now  in  this  country.  It  says  there  are  in  Ohio 
19,000  more  horses  than  there  were  one  year  ago,  17,000 
more  in  Michigan,  12,500  more  in  New  York,  and  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  other  States.  The  statistician  of  the 
association  explains  this  by  saying  that  bicycles  are  used 
chiefly  by  people  who  never  did  and  never  would  own  a 
horse,  and  that,  while  an  occasional  man  may  sell  his  horse 
and  adopt  the  bicycle,  the  change  is  only  temporary. 


"The  Tall  Sycanore  Dying  at  the  Top"  is  the  way  in  , 
which  the  New  Y01  k  Journal  heads  an  article  on  Senator 
Voorhees,  who  is  ncW  suffering  from  paresis. 


ncW 


On  All  Souls'  Day,  when  Paris  turns  out  to  decorate  the 
graves  of  its  dead  with  wreaths,  many  mourners  this  year 
went  to  the  cemeteries  on  bicycles,  carrying  their  flowers 
with  them.  At  the  Pere  Lachaise  Cemetery  policemen  were 
detailed  to  look  after  the  wheels  left  at  the  gates. 
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THE    PASSING    OF    PALMER. 


Disaster   Overtakes   the   Well-Known  Theatrical    Man— His  Long 

and  Honorable  Career— Theatres,  Plays,  and 

Players  he  has  Managed. 


Theatrical  circles  are  all  agog  over  the  misfortunes  of 
A.  M.  Palmer.  About  a  week  ago,  Palmer,  who  is  in  Chi- 
cago, telegraphed,  denying  rumors  existing  here  concerning 
his  financial  misfortunes.  But  Theodore  Moss,  one  of  the 
proprietors  of  Palmer's  Theatre,  stated  quite  bluntly  that 
Palmer  owed  him  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  rent ;  that  the 
lease  ran  until  May,  1898,  but  that  Palmer  owed  him  so 
much  that  he  was  about  to  bring  suit  for  the  recovery  of  the 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  take  possession  of  the  theatre. 
The  latter  he  has  already  done.  Mr.  Moss  has  been  himself 
sitting  in  the  box-office  and  handling  the  receipts.  He  says 
that  he  has  several  offers  for  the  house  from  Boston  and 
Philadelphia  managers,  but  has  not  yet  decided  what  he  will 
do.  He  thinks  he  will  change  the  name  of  the  theatre  back 
to  Wallack's  again. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  Palmer  would  have  gone  under, 
a  year  ago,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  success  of  "  Trilby." 
It  proved  to  be  such  a  money-maker  that  it  placed  him  on 
his  feet  temporarily.  But  he  speedily  got  into  difficulties 
again,  and  was  forced  to  give  up  the  Garden  Theatre  on 
October  1st.  Even  the  lifting  of  this  burden  did  not  relieve 
him,  and  now  he  has  been  forced  to  let  go  of  Palmer's.  He 
still  retains  a  theatre  in  Chicago,  but  his  mental  worry,  and 
the  further  fact  that  he  is  suffering  from  physical  illness,  in- 
capacitates him  from  the  active  exerlions  of  old. 

Palmer  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  managers  in 
New  York,  and  of  him  it  can  be  said  that  he  certainly  has 
done  all  that  a  manager  can  to  keep  up  the  standard  of  his 
theatre.  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  be  oblige  1  to  add  that 
his  financial  disaster  is  probably  due  to  that  fact.  The  gen- 
tlemen who  deal  in  leg-shows  seem  to  make  more  money 
than  those  who  deal  in  decent  pieces.  It  was  about  1872 
that  Palmer  took  charge  of  the  Union  Square  Theatre,  and 
he  presented  Sardou's  piece,  "  Agnes,"  which  ran  for  one 
hundred  nights.  At  that  time  there  were  three  stock  com- 
panies already  in  New  York — Wallack's,  Booth's,  and  Daly's 
— and  Palmer's  venture  with  a  new  one  was  considered  the 
height  of  daring.  None  the  less,  he  followed  up  his  first 
success  with  such  stock  pieces  as  "A  School  for  Scandal," 
"  London  Assurance,"  "  Money,"  etc.,  and  did  well.  But 
he  made  his  great  hit  with  "  The  Two  Orphans."  That 
piece  brought  him  in,  net,  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  addition 
to  his  financial  success,  the  artistic  success  was  not  the  less 
pronounced,  for  in  his  stock  company  at  that  time  were  Kate 
Claxton,  Clara  Morris,  Maud  Granger,  Kate  Holland, 
Charles  R.  Thorne,  McKee  Rankin,  and  Stuart  Robson. 
Most  of  these  have  since  become  stars,  although  some  of 
them,  like  Maud  Granger,  have  gone  downhill.  The  other 
successes  at  the  Union  Square  Theatre  under  Palmer  were 
"The  Geneva  Cross,"  "Rose  Michel,"  "A  Celebrated 
Case,"  and  "The  Banker's  Daughter." 

In  1885  he  leased  the  Madison  Square  Theatre,  and  his 
principal  successes  there  were  "The  Private  Secretary," 
"  Sealed  Instructions,"  "  Saints  and  Sinners,"  "  Elaine," 
"Sunlight  and  Shadow,"  "Aftermath,"  and  "Alabama." 
His  great  success  at  this  theatre  was  "  Jim  the  Penman," 
which  ran  during  the  entire  season  and  brought  him  in  much 
money.  In  1890  he  took  Wallack's  Theatre  and  changed 
the  name  to  Palmer's  Theatre.  He  leased  the  Madison 
Square  to  Hoyt  and  Thomas,  and  they  began  producing 
there  the  plays  which  have  made  Hoyt  famous  and  made 
them  both  wealthy.  Hoyt  is  still  alive  and  wealthy.  Poor 
Charley  Thomas  is  dead.  It  was  at  his  new  Palmer's  that 
Mr.  Palmer  brought  out  E.  S.  Willard,  "  The  Middleman  " 
and  "Judah"  making  a  success  there.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  "  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  "  The  Broken 
Seal,"  "  Lady  Windermere's  Fan,"  and  "  Aristocracy." 
It  was  there  that  John  Drew  made  his  first  appear- 
ance as  a  star  in  1892.  On  the  first  of  January,  1894, 
Palmer  leased  the  Madison  Square  Garden  Theatre — not 
the  old  Madison  Square  Theatre,  but  the  new  Garden 
Theatre.  It  was  at  this  theatre  that  Du  Maurier's  "Trilby" 
made  such  a  hit,  running  for  nearly  two  years,  and  it  was 
followed  by  "  1492,"  another  successful  piece.  Last  year — 
November  23,  1895 — Mr.  Palmer  leased  the  Great  North- 
ern Theatre  in  Chicago,  which  is  all  that  remains  to  him 
now.  His  later  stock  company  was  not  quite  up  to  the 
famous  one  which  I  have  mentioned  above  ;  but,  none  the 
less,  it  contained  the  best  names  on  the  American  stage. 
Among  them  were  Agnes  Booth,  May  Brookyn,  Jennie 
Eustace,  Madelene  Bouton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  M.  Holland, 
Maurice  Barrymore,  J.  H.  Stoddard,  Rube  Fax,  Jack 
Saville,  George  Nash,  Wilton  Lackaye,  Clem  Bainbridge, 
Frank  Bangs,  and  many  others. 

I  said  before  that  many  of  the  original  Palmer  company 
have  become  stars  and  that  some  had  gone  downhill.  It  is 
melancnoly  to  record  that  not  only  members  of  that  com- 
pany, but  members  of  many  others  have  gone  downhill. 
The  English  are  very  loyal  to  their  stage  favorites,  but  the 
Americans  are  fickle.  When  he  became  old,  Lester  Wallack 
found  his  audiences  growing  thin.  Joseph  Jefferson,  the 
greatest  actor  in  the  country,  is  forced  to  play  in  rural 
circuits  because  New  York  will  not  go  to  hear  him.  Georgia 
Cayvan,  who  was  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  stock  com- 
panies in  New  York,  has  just  this  season  made  a  disastrous 
failure  at  Palmer's.  Lillian  Russell  has  come  to  grief  at 
Abbey's.  Pauline  Hall  is  playing  at  a  daylight  vaudeville 
continuous  performance  in  Union  Square.  Rose  Coghlan 
is  so  hard  up  that  the  profession  is  getting  up  a  benefit  for 
her.  While  Palmer  is  failing  after  such  a  magnificent  record 
of  good  plays,  people  are  crowding  the  theatre  nightly  to  see 
the  five  Barrison  Sisters  kick  up  their  bare  legs. 

While  Mr.   Palmer  made  money  out  of  his  judgment  of 

plays,  he  also  lost.     He  cleared  $90,000  out  of  "Trilby," 

yet  he  refused  "  Madame  Sans-Gene,"  and  Augustus  Pitou 

■subsequently   made   $100,000  out    of    it.      "Shenandoah" 


was  written  for  Mr.  Palmer,  and  when  it  was  completed  he 
refused  to  produce  it,  and  Charles  Frohman  and  Al  Hay- 
man  made  something  like  $200,000  out  of  it.  "The  Heart 
of  Maryland  "  was  written  for  Mr.  Palmer,  but  he  decided 
to  forfeit  the  $2,500  advance  he  had  paid  to  Belasco,  and 
"The  Heart  of  Maryland"  earned  $80,000  last  season. 
Thus  there  are  three  pieces  whose  earnings  aggregated 
$380,000  which  were  refused  by  Palmer.  This  shows  that 
no  man  is  infallible. 

But  the  fact  remains  that,  if  Mr.  Palmer  lost  money,  he 
lost  it  in  a  good  cause.  Few  managers  can  look  back  upon 
such  a  record  as  I  have  given  above.  It  is  a  long  and  hon- 
orable career,  and  in  it  there  is  not  any  blemish  that  I  can 
recall.  All  the  plays  he  produced  were  plays  of  high 
literary  and  artistic  merit,  and  there  were  few  of  them 
that  could  be  said  to  trench  upon  forbidden  topics.  They 
all  appealed  to  the  mind,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of 
most  of  the  performances  now  going  on  in  New  York 
city.  For  example,  on  the  top  of  Olympia,  in  the 
glass  -  inclosed  roof -garden,  they  have  begun  what  they 
call  a  vaudeville  entertainment,  which  is  nothing  but  an 
attempt  to  transplant  to  New  York  the  disgusting  saltatorial 
orgies  of  the  Moulin  Rouge,  in  Paris.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  and  it  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  say,  but  in  New 
York  the  manager  who  appeals  to  brains  stands  a  poor 
chance  with  him  who  appeals  to  the  senses,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful show  drawing  at  present  in  New  York  seems  to  be  the 
exhibition  of  underwear  at  the  Olympia  Music  Hall  and  the 
disgusting  vulgarity  of  the  Barrison  Sisters. 

New  York,  November  24,  1896.  Flaneur. 


The  Argonaut  has  frequently  pointed  out  weird  blunders 
in  the  daily  press,  and  if  our  readers  are  not  wearied  with 
them,  we  will  point  out  some  more.  They  are  not  unamus- 
ing.  For  example,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Call  was  a 
telegram  headed  "  Revolution  Expected  in  Jamaica."  The 
paragraph  then  went  on  to  say  that  "news  had  been  re- 
ceived from  Port  au  Prince  [or  Hayti]  that  a  revolution  was 
expected  there."  Of  a  similar  nature  was  a  paragraph  in 
the  same  paper  of  November  24'h,  which  said  that  "Ad- 
vices received  from  Fort  de  France,  capital  of  the  island 
of  Martinique,  say  that  heavy  floods  have  drowned  num- 
bers of  negroes."  This  was  headed  "Drowned  in  Jamai- 
ca's Floods."  Does  not  the  Call  telegraph  -  editor  read 
his  own  telegrams  ?  What  does  he  imagine  Jamaica,  Hayti 
(or  Port  au  Prince),  and  Martinique  to  be?  The  condition 
of  that  young  man's  mind  on  the  geography  of  these  local 
ities  must  indeed  be  startling.  But  a  paragraph  not  unlike 
it  appears  in  the  Chronicle  of  November  30th.  It  is  a  tele- 
gram dated  London,  and  it  is  headed,  "To  Preserve  the 
Elephant."  The  telegram  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  govern- 
ment of  India  has  adopted  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  kill- 
ing of  elephants  in  a  reserve  which  extends  from  the  Sheik 
Pass  to  the  Abyssinian  frontier."  Does  the  Chronicle  im- 
agine that  Abyssinia  is  contiguous  to  the  Indian  Empire? 
Does  it  believe  that  British  territory  in  Eastern  Africa  is 
under  the  rule  of  the  Indian  Government? 


John  W.  Gates,  president  of  the  Chicago  Iron  and  Steel 
Company,  recently  dropped  his  pocket-book,  containing 
nine  hundred  dollars,  in  the  dining-room  of  the  Hotel  Wal- 
dorf, in  New  York.  Two  waiters  found  it  and  secreted  the 
money,  and  when  arraigned  in  the  police  court,  pleaded 
guilty  and  delivered  up  their  spoils.  But  when  Mr.  Gates 
wanted  his  money  back,  the  magistrate  refused  to  return  it. 
"  It  is  not  so  long  ago,"  he  said,  "that  one  of  the  old  justices 
was  sued  for  five  thousand  dollars  for  making  such  an  order, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  lay  myself  liable  to  a  suit  for  this 
money  any  time  during  five  years.  The  money  must  be 
held  until  the  case  is  tried." 


Large  numbers  of  Sicilian  immigrants  continue  to  arrive 
at  New  Orleans.  From  one  steamer  that  arrived  there  a 
fortnight  ago,  twelve  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  them  were 
landed,  and  there  were  many  picturesque  scenes  as  the  excita- 
ble strangers  came  ashore.  Many  of  them  knelt  down  and 
kissed  the  dirty  boards  of  the  wharf.  Then  they  arose  and 
made  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  fervor  with  whtch  relatives 
and  friends  greeted  one  another  was  remarkable.  Bearded 
men  rushed  into  each  other's  arms,  and  kissed  with  the 
abandon  and  vigor  of  long-parted  lovers.  Everybody  talked 
at  once,  and  the  noise  was  terrific. 


The  first  cut  in  the  price  of  high-grade  bicycles  has  been 
made  by  the  Gormully  &  JefTery  Manufacturing  Company. 
The  machine  that  they  sold  last  year  for  $100  will  be  listed 
this  year  at  $80,  and  tandems  will  be  reduced  to  $130.  As 
this  company  is  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  bicycles  in  the 
world,  employing  more  than  1,500  men  in  its  two  factories, 
its  declaration  will  cause  a  stir  in  the  bicycle  industry  which 
will  rank  in  importance  with  that  created  by  the  Overman 
Wheel  Company  two  years  ago,  when  it  reduced  the  price 
of  high-grade  bicycles  from  $150  to  $100. 


The  civilizing  effects  of  clean  streets  on  the  tenement- 
house  districts  in  New  York  city  are  distinctly  marked. 
Fresher  paints  on  the  stores,  clean  windows,  and  other 
tokens  of  a  change  for  the  better,  attest  the  value  of  the 
object-lesson  of  streets  no  longer  a  disgrace  to  the  munici- 
pality. Observers  also  note  that  tenement-house  entrances 
are  not  tracked  with  street  mud.  Even  the  children  seem 
to  look  more  tidy.  The  moral  influence  of  ways  fit  for  the 
foot  to  walk  upon  and  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon  is  undoubted. 

Four  American  millionaires  have  recently  had  made  in 
Sheffield,  England,  steel  vests  and  coats  which  are  war- 
ranted to  secure  them  immunity  from  death  in  ordinary 
cases  of  attempts  at  assassination.  The  armor  is  of  chain 
mail,  so  light  that  when  one  has  worn  it  a  week  or  two  it  is 
no  incumbrance  to  him,  and  strong  enough  to  turn  a  dagger 
or  sword-thrust,  though  it  would  not  stop  a  bullet.  A 
number  of  English  statesmen  have  been  using  this  armor 
since  the  days  of  the  Fenian  riots. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Mark  Twain  has  left  his  Surrey  home,  and  settled  in  Lon- 
don for  the  winter.  It  is  his  intention  to  remain  at  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  until  next  summer. 

R.  L.  Stevenson,  Professor  Henry  Drummond,  and  "  Ian 
Maclaren"  were  classmates  at  the  Edinburgh  University, 
and  not  one  of  the  three  won  distinction  as  a  student. 

The  late  Judge  Ira  C.  Parker,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark., 
who  had  the  sad  distinction  of  having  sentenced  more  mur- 
derers to  death  than  any  other  judge  in  our  history,  was  per- 
sonally one  of  the  gentlest  and  kindest-hearted  of  men. 

The  Princess  of  Wales  has  now  held  her  title  just  over 
thirty-three  years — a  period  which  has  been  exceeded  by 
only  one  of  her  predecessors,  Augusta,  the  daughter  of 
George  the  Second,  who  was  for  thirty- five  years  Princess 
of  Wales. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  is  partially  paralyzed  on  his  right 
side,  and,  though  his  physicians  give  him  every  hope  of 
ultimate  recovery,  he  is  learning  to  write  with  his  left  hand. 
He  can  already  append  his  signature  to  checks  and  other 
documents. 

With  the  object  of  commemorating  the  benefits  which  the 
late  Baron  Hirsch  conferred  on  the  settlers  in  his  Argentine 
colonies,  the  heads  of  families  have  decided  to  give  the 
name  ot  Moses  Hirsch  to  every  male  child  born  there  until 
the  first  ann.versary  of  his  death. 

Paul  B.  du  Chaillu,  the  African  explorer,  did  good  work 
in  the  campaign  explaining  the  free-silver  fallacy  to  the 
Scandinavian  settlers  in  Minnesota  and  the  Dakotas.  He 
addressed  them  in  their  own  language,  and  told  them  stories 
of  their  viking  ancestors  from  his  book,  "  The  Land  of  the 
Midnight  Sun." 

Albert  Edward  of  Wales  is  the  greatest  spendthrift  in  the 
world,  according  to  the  London  Figaro,  which  asserts  that 
he  has  spent  fifty  millions  of  dollars  in  thirty-three  years. 
He  has  received  twenty-five  millions  from  the  English  nation, 
five  millions  more  for  traveling  expenses  and  special  allow- 
ances, and  has  private  debts  amounting  to  twenty  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  Austrian  Archduke  John,  who  became  a  sea-captain, 
adopting  the  name  of  John  Orth,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  lost  at  sea  several  years  ago,  left  one  million  francs  on 
deposit  in  a  bank  in  Freiburg  and  another  million  in  St. 
Gallen,  Switzerland.  The  relatives  of  his  wife,  who  disap- 
peared at  the  same  time,  have  now  put  in  a  claim  for  the 
money.     Frau  Orth  was  a  Viennese  woman  named  Stubel. 

Mrs.  Temple,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  wife, 
after  leaving  the  house  of  a  friend,  the  other  evening,  hailed 
a  cab,  and,  forgetting  that  the  driver  was  not  her  own  coach- 
man, asked  to  be  driven  to  the  "palace."  The  man  promptly 
drove  her  to  the  Palace  Theatre  of  Varieties,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  that  the  good  lady,  who  had  never  been  in 
such  a  place  in  her  life,  was  able  to  persuade  him  that  this 
was  not  the  destination  she  wished. 

Ernest  Terah  Hooley,  a  promoter  in  London,  is  credited 
with  having  made  a  larger  fortune  in  a  shorter  time  than  any 
other  man  in  England.  About  a  year  ago  he  floated  a 
pneumatic-tire  company,  and  the  operation  is  said  to  have 
netted  him  more  than  ten  millions  of  dollars  inside  the  year. 
He  comes  of  a  family  of  Nottingham  lace  manufacturers, 
and  when  he  was  twenty-two  his  mother  left  him  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  he  has  lived  since  then  at  the 
rate  of  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Mr.  Bayard  has  almost  effaced  the  fame  of  Mr.  Lowell  in 
London  as  a  happy  after-dinner  speaker  (says  Leslies 
Weekly)^  as  well  as  an  orator  in  more  serious  themes,  and 
he  is  now  winning  the  Tory  heart  in  a  role  that  had  slight 
interest  for  Lowell — that  of  a  sportsman.  He  has  recently 
been  shooting  and  fishing  in  the  Scotch  Highlands,  and  the 
London  Chronicle  says  that  he  shot  two  stags  having  ten- 
point  heads,  and  thus  came  near  realizing  the  "  ambition  of 
sportsmen  to  kill  a  'royal'  stag,  which  means  one  with 
twelve  points  to  his  horns."  Mr.  Bayard,  when  he  returns 
to  Delaware,  will  find  his  son  active  in  politics  there,  and 
promising  to  continue  the  Bayard  dynasty  in  that  State. 

Phil  May,  the  English  caricaturist,  who  is  spoken  of  as 
the  successor  of  Du  Maurier  on  London  Punchy  is  the  finest 
black  and  white  artist  in  all  England.  Du  Maurier  drew 
Mayfair  and  Belgravia.  May  sought  the  slums  and  White- 
chapel.  In  his  pictures  there  is  not  a  line  that  is  not  neces- 
sary. Mr.  May  is  only  thirty-two  years  of  age.  He  comes 
from  the  class  that  he  has  striven  to  describe  with  his  pencil. 
At  twelve  he  showed  wonderful  talent  as  an  artist.  He  went 
to  London,  and  there  picked  up  some  training  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  went  to  Australia,  and  by  his  efforts  raised  the 
Sydney  Bulletin  from  an  obscure  paper  to  wide  reputation. 
Then  he  returned  to  London  with  a  reputation,  and  joined 
the  staff"  of  Punch.  From  that  time  on,  his  life  was  one 
pronounced  success. 

The  citizens  of  Boston  are  much  exercised  by  the  election 
of  Mr.  Isaac  Allen,  of  Boston,  as  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernor's council.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  negro,  and  has  a  bad 
record.  He  served  ten  months  in  the  House  of  Correction 
upon  conviction  of  adultery  ;  he  was  once  charged  with  an 
offense  even  more  serious  ;  and  he  acknowledges  that  in 
former  days  he  kept  a  gambling-room.  Mr.  Allen  now 
looks  upon  himself  as  a  reformed  man,  and  he  holds  a  re- 
sponsible position  as  trustee  of  a  Baptist  church  ;  but  these 
considerations  do  not  appear  to  satisfy  the  people  who 
voted  for  him.  His  greatest  majority  was  received  in  the 
Eleventh  Ward  of  Boston,  the  ward  which  contains  more 
independent  and  Mugwump  voters  than  any  other.  In 
short,  he  was  elected  by  the  very  men  who  would  have  been 
most  careful  not  to  vote  for  him  if  they  had  t 
trouble  to  find  out  who  he  was. 
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A    COWED    PEOPLE. 

Military  Murders  in    Germany— Soldiers    Stabbing   Unarmed  Cii 
laos— They  are  Backed  Up  by  the  Emperor— Are  the 
Germans  Becoming  Cowards  ? 


The  debates  which  have  been  taking  place  in  the  Reich- 
stag during  the  last  few  days  are  making  history.  For 
many  years  nothing  has  so  convulsed  all  Germany  as  the 
death  01  the  unarmed  workman  Siebmann  at  the  hands  of 
the  military  bully  Bruesewitz.  You  probably  have  heard 
the  storv.  Already  the  world  knows  it.  But  briefly  it  is 
that  Sieomann  brushed  against  Bruesewitz  in  a  beer-garden, 
whereupon  the  soldier  at  once  drew  his  sword  and  ran  the 
unfortunate  civilian  through  the  body,  killing  him  at  once. 
The  military  authorities  at  once  demanded  custody  of 
Bruesewitz,  and  refused  to  have  him  tried  by  other  than  a 
military  court.  The  trial  in  this  court  has  been  a  farce. 
He  has  been  condemned  to  what  is  known  as  "  fortress," 
which  means  living  in  a  military  post,  and  being  forbidden 
to  leave  the  post  to  enjoy  himself  at  any  of  the  large  cities. 
An  officer  is  generally  condemned  to  a  year  or  two  of  this, 
and  also  is  generally  pardoned  at  the  expiration  of  a  few 
months. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  similar  incidents.  They  take 
place  not  only  in  Prussia,  but  in  other  German-speaking 
countries  as  well,  notably  in  Austria.  But  militarism  seems 
to  run  riot  more  in  Prussia  than  anywhere  else.  It  has 
reached  such  a  pitch  here  that  men  of  other  nations  gaze 
with  unmixed  wonder  at  the  bovine-like  submission  of  the 
once  high-spirited  Germans.  They  have  been  so  terrified 
by  military  bullying  that  they  seem  to  have  lost  their  former 
spirit,  and  now  submit.  They  submit  sullenly,  but  they 
submit. 

The  extraordinary  youDg  Kaiser  has  sprung  to  the  de- 
fense of  his  army,  as  if  they  needed  it.  He  had  better 
have  sprung  to  the  defense  of  his  people.  Instead,  he  has 
given  out  the  official  utterance,  'who  insults  ihe  king's  coat 
insults  the  king,"  and  he  has  practically  encouraged  officers 
in  their  ruffianly  and  drawcansir  treatment  of  civilians. 
In  fact,  within  the  past  week,  at  the  Royal  Schauspielhaus, 
a  theatre  frequented  largely  by  the  military  class,  there  has 
been  produced  a  play  in  which  a  young  civilian  is  mistaken 
for  a  young  lieutenant,  and  much  of  the  piece  is  given  up 


But  when  one  of  the  government  members  taunted  him  wilh 
his  guarded  language,  Lenzmann  yelled  back  that  he  meant 
"  revolution,"  and  that  if  the  emperor  wanted  a  revolution, 
he  was  going  the  best  way  to  get  it. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  in  Germany  that  there  will  be  a 
parliamentary  crisis  before  the  new  year.  The  Reichstag 
will  refuse  military  and  naval  appropriations  and  slop  the 
business  of  the  country  until  they  force  the  government  to 
appeal  to  the  people.  How  that  appeal  will  be  received  is 
very  doubtful.  A  ruler  who  maintains  that  a  certain  class 
of  his  subjects  have  a  right  to  stab  those  of  any  other 
class  without  recourse  seems  to  me  to  occupy  a  most  pecu- 
liar position.  The  most  merciful  solution  is  that  William  is 
insane,  as  many  of  his  subjects  believe.  But  whether  mad 
or  no,  he  must  mend  his  ways  and  his  military  murderers' 
ways.  The  Germans  have  stood  it  too  long  already.  In 
any  other  civilized  country,  such  bloody  doings  as  have  been 
going  on  unchecked  in  Germany  would  at  once  result  in  an 
organized  officer  hunt,  and  it  would  be  conducted  with  such 
activity  that  in  a  short  time  military  officers  would  be  so 
scarce  that  they  would  have  to  be  strictly  preserved,  like 
pheasants.  WANDERJAHR. 

Berlin,  November  20,  1S96. 


Frederick  Harrison,  general  manager,  and  Robert  Turn- 
bull,  general  superintendent  of  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway,  who  recently  visited  this  country  for  the 
purpose  of  examining  the  American  railways,  state  that  the 
physical  condition  of  our  roads  does  not  compare  with 
the  English  lines,  but  that  the  equipment  of  Ameri- 
can roads,  in  their  opinion,  is  generally  admirable.  They 
report  that  the  methods  of  switching  and  the  various  de- 
vices used  for  track-switching  on  the  American  roads  are 
ahead  of  the  English.  The  mechanical  departments  of  the 
roads  inspected  favorably  impressed  Mr.  Harrison,  but  he 
does  not  approve  of  the  great  cost  of  the  company's  build- 
ings, the  decorations,  furnishings,  etc.,  of  the  officers'  head- 
quarters, because  the  cost  and  investments  must  interfere 
wilh  the  payment  of  dividends.  Mr.  Harrison  thinks  that 
the  successful  running  of  trains  on  some  of  the  lines,  par- 
ticularly in  the  West,  where  he  noticed  an  absence  of  signals 
and  a  peculiar  method  of  train-dispaiching,  "  U  largely 
providential." 


The  investigation  of  the  conditions,  in  the  highest  attain 
to  the  civilian's  wild  joy  over  this  mistake  and  to  the  equally  I  able  altitudes,  of  the  atmosphere,   by   means  of  hydrogen 


wild  merriment  of  the  military  audiences  over  the  civilian's 
blunders.  He  is  painted  as  a  gross  and  loutish  being — 
although  in  the  play  he  is  a  person  of  the  better  class — and 
his  conduct  varies  between  clumpy  mishaps  and  abject  cow- 
ardice. This,  in  Kaiser  William's  empire,  is  the  military 
idea  of  the  civilian. 

The  boldness  of  the  military  class  in  having  such  a  play 
produced  at  their  own  theatre  may  surprise  you.  But  when 
you  read  the  following  lines,  you  will  see  that  they  are  not 
lacking  in  boldness.  They  are  taken  from  the  military 
Annual,  the  organ  of  the  army  : 

"  An  officer  wears  a  uniform,  which  so  distinguishes  him  that  when 
he  is  insulted  the  whole  officers'  corps  is  insulted  with  him.  He  also 
carries  a  weapon.  By  virtue  of  this  weapon  he  is  in  a  position  to  de- 
mand and  obtain  on  the  spot  the  satisfaction  which  a  civilian  may  not 
get  except  from  a  court. 

"  If  the  officer  does  not  use  his  weapon,  his  abstention  may  be  due 
to  self-control.  He  lays  himself  open,  however,  to  the  suspicion  that 
he  abstains  for  lack  of  courage." 

With  the  emperor  applauding  such  cowardly  murders  as 
that  of  Siebmann,  with  the  army  as  a  class  upholding  the 
contempt  of  civilians,  with  the  theatres  patronized  by  the 
military  lampooning  civilians,  and  with  the  military  journals 
advocating  military  murder,  it  is  not  strange  that  attacks 
upon  civilians  should  continually  take  place.  But  there  have 
been  too  many  of  late,  and  the  murder  of  Siebmann  has 
aroused  the  dormant  courage  of  the  German  nation.  The 
Reichstag  debates  have  of  late  almost  entirely  hinged  upon 
these  attacks  by  military  men  upon  civilians  and  upon  the 
question  of  duels  between  officers.  The  two  questions  are 
closely  interwoven,  because  the  officers  maintain  their  right 
to  cut  down  without  parleying  any  workman,  because  with 
such  a  man  they  can  not  fight.  They  admit  that  gentlemen 
may  meet  them  in  duels,  but  they  look  upon  any  one  in 
trade  as  not  being  a  gentleman,  and  as  there  are  very  few 
outside  of  the  civil  service  and  professional  classes  in  Ger- 
many who  are  not  in  trade,  they  practically  consider  nine- 
tenths  of  Emperor  William's  subjects  as  food  for  their  insults 
and  meat  for  their  swords.  So  great  is  the  feeling  at  present 
that  a  petition  with  five  hundred  thousand  signatures  has 
been  obtained  in  Berlin  in  favor  of  withdrawing  the  military 
class-privileges,  and  a  mass-meeting  is  to  be  held  in  the  near 
future  with  the  same  end  in  view. 

In  the  Reichstag  the  debates  have  been  of  the  most 
heated  description.  Prince  von  Hohenlohe,  the  chancellor, 
does  not  retain  the  same  mastery  over  the  Reichstag  as  did 
Bismarck  or  Von  Caprivi.  He  is  a  little,  thin,  pale,  weak 
old  man,  and  his  voice  can  scarcely  be  heard  two  yards 
away.  His  war  minister,  General  von  Gessler,  is  not  weak 
and  old  like  Von  Hohenlohe,  but  he  apparently  has  very 
little  voice  and  less  brains.  He  attempted  to  defend  the 
army  and  his  officers  in  the  course  of  the  violent  attacks 
made  by  the  Radicals  in  the  Reichstag,  and  he  .  made  a 
very  poor  fist  of  it.  Herr  Bebel,  the  famous  Socialist 
leader,  denounced  Von  Gessler,  and  when  the  minister  de- 
fended the  murderer  Bruesewitz  because  he  "  wore  the 
king's  coat,"  Herr  Bebel  said  sneeringly  that  the  king  was 
making  his  coat  like  Gessler  did  his  hat — a  fetich  before 
which  the  people  must  bow.  He  added  that  if  a  coat  were 
worth  more  than  a  man,  it  would  be  repetition  of  history, 
and  William  would  soon  do  as  did  Caligula,  and  have  his 
horse  made  a  senator. 

But  the  speaker  who  attracted  the  most  attention  was  the 
Radical  leader,  Herr  Lenzmann.  Lenzmann,  in  the  course 
of  -i,  fiery  speech,  denounced  the  government,  the  emperor, 
and  the  minister  of  war  for  upholding  Bruesewitz  and  other 
military  murderers.  He  used  in  the  course  of  his  speech  a 
.    German  euphuism  which  means  "  a  gathering  of  the  people." 


balloons,  has  yielded  some  interesting  results.  Balloons 
were  sent  up  simultaneously  from  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
other  places  with  self-recording  apparatus.  The  French 
balloon  brought  back  the  best  results,  it  having  reached  an 
altitude  of  nine  and  a  half  miles.  It  came  down  in  Bel- 
gium. The  diagrams  show  that  the  balloon  rose  rapidly, 
and    when,  at  a  certain  altitude  remained  for  a  long  time 


"BLINGUM"   IN    EASTERN    EYES. 

A    New   York    Woman's    Impressions    of   the    California   Tuxedo- 
High  Praise  for  the  Country  Club  at  Burlingame, 
San  Mateo  County. 

An  interesting  article  on  the  Country  Club  at  Burlingame  is  con- 
tributed to  Harper's  Bazar  of  November  28th  by  Helen  C.  Candee. 
It  describes  the  leading  features  of  the  club,  which  are  further  shown 
in  illustrations  by  Charles  Graham.     From  it  we  take  the  following  : 

Gathered  around  the  entrance  of  the  Palace  Hotel  in  San 
Francisco,  an  interested  crowd  watches  eagerly  the  depart- 
ure of  the  coach  as  it  leaves  for  Burlingame,  filled  with  men 
of  leisure  and  women  of  beauty  and  elegance.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  haut  monde  on  its  top  have  coached  at  Aix,  in 
England,  and  with  the  New  York  Coaching  Club,  and  yet 
there  is  nothing  at  which  these  connoisseurs  can  cavil. 

The  club-house  is  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  which,  behind  it, 
reaches  higher  and  higher  in  gradual  rises,  broken  by  fairy 
glens.  The  club-house  is  built  in  old  English  style  of 
timber  and  plaster,  and  has  the  charm  of  blending  with  its 
setting  as  naturally  as  do  the  grizzly  live-oaks  which  sur- 
round it.  The  dining-room  and  sitting-room  are  perfect  in 
their  way,  and  are  decorated  with  dashes  of  the  club  colors, 
blue  and  red  ;  but  the  delight  of  the  place  is  the  piazza.  It 
is  like  a  wide,  covered  terrace,  with  walls  of  rough  stone 
around  it,  on  which  are  laid  long  cushions,  whereon  a  man 
may  stretch  his  ease-loving  length,  and  over  which  clamber 
nasturtiums  and  myrtle,  which  blossom  the  year  through. 
Luncheon  and  afternoon  lea  are  served  on  this  generous 
piazza,  which  can  easily  accommodate  forty  at  table,  and 
always  there  is  a  gay  crowd  sitting  about  making  merry.  If 
the  wind  blows  too  much,  there  are  wide  sheets  of  sail-cloth 
to  lash  to  the  pillars  to  windward. 

The  coach .  drives  up  in  time  for  luncheon  ;  the  habitues 
of  the  club  are  there  to  see  ir,  some  of  the  near-by  cottagers 
join  the  group,  and  there  is  luncheon  on  that  delightful  piazza  ; 
I  and  after — what  you  will — a  game  of  polo  if  the,  crack  play- 
j  ers  are  down  from  town,  or  golf  far  off  on  the  hills,  or 
j  maybe  a  canter  about  the  country,  or  tennis,  or  a  wheel. 

The  spur  of  the  hill   on  which  the  club-house  is  placed  is 
j  covered  with  superb  old  live-oaks.     Under  these  fine  trees 
I  are  built  the  cottages  surrounding  the  club-house.     One  or 
]  two  bachelors  have   built  bungalows,  and   more   ambitious 
houses  are  erected  for  the  wealthy  families  of  San  Francisco. 
They  are  all  exquisitely  artistic,  and  the  interiors  are  luxuri- 
ously furnished  with  rare  furniture  from  European  dealers  in 
antiques,  and  with  carved  teak-wood  from  Chinatown.     The 
mission  architecture  of  the  early  Spanish  settlers  is  being 
revived  and   adapted  for  every  kind  of  use  in  Burlingame. 
The  railroad  station  and  the  club  stables  are  beautifully  pict- 
uresque and  harmonious  examples,  and  cottages  are  being 


stationary.      It   reached  fifteen    thousand    metres  in 


about  ■  planned  on  the  same  lines. 


forty  minutes,  remained  thiriy-five  minutes,  and  then  com- 
menced to  fall  very  slowly.  The  temperature  diagrams 
show  sixty-three  degrees  below  zero.  The  ascent  proved 
that  there  is  hardly  any  appreciable  difference  between 
diurnal  and  nocturnal  temperatures  in  the  higher  regions  of 
the  atmosphere. 


It  pays  to  be  a  speedy  bicycle  rider.  Less  than  four 
years  ago,  two  Welsh  lads,  the  Linton  brothers,  worked  in  a  i 
colliery. in  Northern  Wales,  earning  less  than  fifty  cents  a 
day  each.  One  of  them  was  taken  up  by  a  shrewd  cycle- 
trainer  and  broke  all  records  for  a  period  of  two  years,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  he  died,  leaving  a  fortune  of  $20,000. 
His  younger  brother,  Tom  Linton,  is  now  the  greatest  long- 
distance bicycle  rider  in  the  world.  He  has  ridden  SlH 
miles  in  a  single  hour — that  is  to  say,  in  each  of  the  360 
seconds  he  traveled  over  90  feet  of  space.  This  must  have 
been  done,  of  course,  with  a  wheel  of  abnormally  high  gear, 
probably  100.  He  has  been  riding  only  about  two  years, 
but  his  earnings  are  estimated  at  $30,000. 


It  is  said  that  young  Queen  Wilhelmina  of  Holland  has 
at  last  been  betrothed.  Prince  Victor  of  Savoy — a  brother 
of  the  Prince  Luigi  who  visited  San  Francisco  about  eight 
months  ago  while  on  a  tour  of  the  world  in  an  Italian  man- 
of-war — is  the  man  to  whom  gossip  assigns  her.  The  prince 
and  his  three  brothers  are  enormously  wealthy.  Their 
mother  was  worth  in  her  own  right  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  besides  having  estates  in  different  parts  of  Italy. 
This  latter  fact  gives  greater  credence  to  Luigi's  alleged 
statement :  *'  If  I  found  my  fate  in  an  American  girl,  I 
should  marry  her,  but  at  present  my  heart  is  free." 


A  process  of  hardening  steel  by  means  of  an  electric  cur- 
rent traversing  the  red-hot  metal  has  been  invented  in 
France.  Experiments  made  with  tools  thus  hardened  are 
said  to  have  given  surprising  results.  A  sharpened  table- 
knife  cut  a  one-eighth  inch  iron  wire  as  if  it  had  been  a 
string.  Iron  bars  were  easily  cut  with  a  circular  saw. 
Drills  pierced  cast-steel  plates  with  twice  the  speed  and  ease 
of  ordinary  drills  ;  and  in  all  the  experiments  the  tools 
showed  no  injury. 

It  is  reported  that  the  bicycle  manufacturers  will  equip  all 
their  '97  wheels  with  brakes,  unless  otherwise  requested  by 
individual  buyers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year, 
not  one  in  twenty  of  the  machines  offered  for  sale  or  rental 
were  supplied  with  that  necessary  appliance,  but  the  many 
accidents  that  followed  have  impressed  bicyclists  with  the 
danger  of  relying  solely  on  back-pedaling  as  a  means  of 
slacking  their  pace. 

Maryland  pot-hunters  employ  a  gun  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen feet  long,  with  a  bore  like  a  cannon,  and  using  half  a 
pound  of  powder  to  propel  two  or  three  pounds  of  shot  at 
each  discharge.  These  guns  are  arranged  on  swivels  in  the 
bow  of  a  punt,  and  when  used  against  the  ducks  at  night 
slaughters  them  by  the  hundred. 


Back  of  the  club-house  the  road  follows  the  upward  slope 
of  the  ravine.  Up  on  the  hill  the  smooth  land  is  rounded 
into  successive  summits,  where  cattle  graze,  and  trees  and 
rocks  are  almost  unknown,  and  all  the  wide  country  is  as  a 
well-kept  lawn.  Here  it  is  that  the  Burlingame  golf-links  is 
situated.  The  keeper's  cottage  is  a  tiny  rectangular  affair, 
and  used  by  club  members  only  for  afternoon  tea.  It  com- 
mands a  view  that  would  repay  almost  any  length  of  jour- 
ney. The  links  is  well  laid  out,  over  favorable  ground,  and 
in  order  the  year  through. 

The  Burlingame  tract  is  large — very  large  according  to 
Eastern  ideas — hence  the  club's  polo  field  is  two  miles  or 
more  from  the  links,  down  on  the  level  between  the  hills 
and  the  bay.  The  tall,  swaying  trees  around  it  prevent  a  too 
great  rush  of  wind  across  the  turf,  and  make  a  lovely  set- 
ting fpr  the  gay  and  active  scene  when  the  game  is  on. 
Saturday  and  Sunday,  being  available  for  business  men 
from  town,  are  the  days  on  which  playing  is  oftenest  done. 
The  coach  drives  down  from  San  Francisco  ;  breaks,  dog- 
carts, jaunting  cars,  all  sorts  of  traps,  so  they  be  of  English 
modeling,  meet  on  the  field,  filled  with  men  and  women 
from  the  Country  Club  and  cottages,  the  players  ride  out 
from  the  paddock,  the  signal  is  given,  and  the  game  begins. 
Those  who  care  to  watch  see  fine  playing.  Challenges  are 
sent  to  army  posts  and  elsewhere  by  the  club,  but  so  far  the 
Burlingame  polo-players  are  the  champions  in  that  part  of 
the  country.  Their  mounts  are  good,  are  cheap,  and  easy 
to  obtain,  there  is  but  a  very  short  time  of  the  year  when 
the  field  is  unfit  for  use,  and  the  men  have  pluck  and  skill. 
They  should  send  a  challenge  to  Eastern  teams,  and  let  their 
fame  become  more  than  local.  Polo  ponies  cost  almost 
nothing  in  California,  and  come  usually  from  the  stock  that 
roams  wild  over  the  Nebraska  plains, 

English  standards  and  fashions  prevail  at  Burlingame. 
The  traps  owned  by  the  club  are  imported,  and  the  grooms 
as  well.  English  dressing  is  the  aim,  particularly  in  all  kinds  I 
of  sporting-dress  among  men.  English  turns  of  speech  are 
finding  favor,  so  that  among  a  certain  few  the  very  name  of 
the  place  is  changed  to  a  slur  of  consonants,  resembling 
"  Blingum." 

Burlingame  consists  only  of  the  club-house  and  cottages 
(like  a  small  Tuxedo),  so  there  is  no  under  stratum  of 
society  there  ;  but  outside  of  thejplace  there  are  plenty  of 
frank,  unaffected  settlers,  who  find  half  the  pleasure  of  liv- 
ing to  consist  in  "guying"  the  fashionable  colony.  The 
daily  press  of  San  Francisco  deals  solemnly  with  social 
events  of  Vallejo's  mechanics,  but  ridicules  upper-tendom  in 
three-column  articles,  closing  its  eyes  to  the  really  good 
athletic  work  being  done  by  the  Burlingame  Country  Club. 
Down  on  the  shore  of  the  lovely  bay  is  a  stretch  of  bath- 
ing-beach. The  club  has  access  to  this,  and  thus  adds  an- 
other attraction  to  its  long  list.  A  pack  of  hounds  is  being 
considered  by  the  club.  Delay  in  securing  them  has  been 
allowed,  because  of  the  difficulties  of  hunting  over  the  coun- 
try. The  wooded  ravines  or  canons  which  cut  up  the  hill- 
sides make  a  fine  cover  for  the  fox  and  an  absolutely  im- 
passable place  for  riders.  If  the  fox  could  be  made  to  run 
on  the  uplands,  many  a  fine  chase  could  be  had,  with  fox, 
pack,  and  all  constantly  in  sight  over  the  treeless  hills. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


New  Volumes  of  Magazines. 

The  fifty-second  volume  (new  series,  vol.  XXX.) 
of  the  Century  Magazine  includes  the  numbers 
from  May  to  October,  1896.  A  glance  through  the 
index  reveals  a  number  of  very  interesting  papers. 
Among  them  may  be  mentioned  "  Impressions  of 
South  Africa,"  by  James  Bryce,  author  of  "  The 
American  Commonwealth  "  ;  "  The  Painter  Diaz," 
by  Royal  Cortissoz  ;  "  Sargent  and  his  Painting," 
by  William  A.  Coffin;  "The  Century's  Series 
of  American  Artists";  "In  Bohemia  with  Du 
Maurier,"  by  Felix  Moscheles  ;  "About  French 
Children,"  by  Th.  Bentzon  ;  E.  J.  Glave's  journal 
of  his  adventures  in  Africa  ;  "  Pharaoh  of  the 
Hard  Heart,"  by  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  ;  "  Photo- 
graphing the  Unseen,"  by  Edison  and  others  ; 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell's  articles  on  Spain ; 
Albert  Shaw's  "  Notes  on  City  Government  in  St. 
Louis  "  ;  Marion  Crawford's  papers  on  the  Vati- 
can ;  and  the  conclusion  of  Professor  William  M. 
Sloane's  "  Napoleon  Bonaparte."  In  fiction  the 
leading  serial  of  the  volume  is  Mrs.  Ward's  "  Sir 
George  Tressady."  Another  is  "An  Open-Eyed 
Conspiracy,"  by  William  D.  Howells  ;  and  other 
fiction  is  contributed  by  Chester  Bailey  Fernald, 
Mary  Hallock  Foote,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  Harry  Still- 
well  Edwards,  Richard  Malcolm  Johnson,  Kate 
Chopin,  T.  W.  Higginson,  and  others.  Among 
the  poets  who  contributed  to  the  volume  are 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Clinton  Scollard,  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Edith 
M.  Thomas,  and  Edmund  Gosse.  Published  by 
the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $3.00. 

The  twenty-third  volume  of  St.  Nicholas,  con- 
taining the  twelve  numbers  ending  with  that  of 
October,  1896,  is  issued  in  two  parts,  each  of  which 
contains  more  than  five  hundred  pages.  Some  of 
the  best  writers  of  the  day  are  among  the  contrib- 
utors to  this  admirable  children's  magazine.  Among 
them  we  notice  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  Charles  F. 
Lurarais,  Charles  Frederick  Holder,  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop,  Lieutenant  John  M.  EUicott,  J.  T. 
Trowbridge,  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  James  Otis, 
Frederick  Opper,  Laurence  Hutton,  and  Edith  M. 
Thomas,  Their  contributions  include  well  chosen 
serial  stories,  short  tales,  descriptions  of  foreign 
scenes  and  customs,  scientific  articles,  verses  and 
jingles,  and  accounts  of  such  timely  events  as 
would  interest  young  readers.  Published  by  the 
Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $4  00. 

A  Historian's  Curious  Device. 

In  "The  Diary  of  a  Citizen  of  Paris,"  Edmond 
Bir6  takes  a  novel  way  of  describing  some  phases 
of  that  period  of  the  French  Revolution  known  as 
the  Reign  of  Terror.     He  puts  himself  in  the  atti- 
tude of  a  contemporary  of  the  French  revolution- 
ists, and  writes   his  book  in  the  form  of  a  diary 
which  purports  to  be  that  of  a  citizen  of  Paris  who 
watches  the  swift  rush  of  events  in  the  eventful 
year  of  1793,  and  sets  down  what  passes  from  day 
to  day.     He    begins  with  the  first  sitting   of   the 
convention  when  royalty  was  abolished  and  the  re- 
public was  proclaimed  ;  and  he  follows  the  history 
of  that  body  through  the  party  strife  that  rent  it, 
when  Jacobins  and   Girondists  struggled    for  the 
mastery.     His  altitude  is  that  of  a  royalist  sym- 
pathizer, and  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family 
form  a  prominent  part  of  the  narrative.     The  rage 
for   blood   that   prevailed   is  vividly  brought  out. 
The  personalities  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  are  I 
described,  with   Marat   at  their   head.     Woven  in  ; 
with  all  the  well-known  events  of  that  fateful  year 
are  a  host  of  minor  incident?,  too  trivial  for  ordi-  I 
nary  history,  but  suitable  enough  for  a  narrative  j 
cast  in  the  form  of  a  diary.     These  are  all  vouched 
for  as  entirely  accurate,  and  they  show  how  com-  1 
pletely   the   author   has   immersed  himself  in  the  | 
literature  of  the  period. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $7.50. 

Provincial  Fairy-Tales. 

A  novelty  in  children's  literature  is  "  Tales  of 
Languedoc,"  by  Samuel  Jacques  Brun.  The  book 
consists  of  stories  drawn  from  the  old  folk-lore  tales 
of  Southern  France,  lirjked  together  by  a  connect- 
ing thread  of  narrative.  These  have  been  handed 
down  by  word  of  mouth  through  various  genera- 
tions of  a  Provence  family  of  story-tellers,  till  they 
reached  the  author,  who  now  for  the  first  time  trans- 
lates them  and  puts  them  into  written  form.  The 
stories  have  much  of  the  quality  which  has  made 
"  Grimms'  Fairy  Tales  "  so  satisfying  to  the  child- 
ish imagination.  The  same  rigid  lines  are  drawn 
between  good  and  wicked  people,  the  same  swift 
punishment  is  meted  out  to  the  latter,  while  the 
broad  and  rollicking  humor  that  runs  through  them 
is  of  the  sort  which  appeals  most  to  the  elementary 
sense  of  humor  of  childhood.  The  attractiveness 
of  the  volume  is  much  increased  by  a  series  of 
beautiful  drawings  by  Earnest  Peixotto. 

Published  by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  $2.00.  _ 

Short  Stories  from  the  French. 
The  sixteen  stories  which  make  up  "  Tales  from 
a  Mother-of-Pearl  Casket,"  a  translation  from  the 
French  of  Anatole  France,  by  Henri  Pene  du  Bois, 
have  the  fine  finish  and  completeness  which  mark 
the  short  stories  of  the  best  French  writers  without 
the  morbid  imaginings  and  sensualism  which   so 


often  deface  French  fiction.  The  first  story  is  a 
scholarly  piece  of  work  which  reaches  a  skillful 
climax.  This  comes  when  Pontius  Pilate,  now  in 
his  old  age,  thirty  years  after  he  has  ceased  to  be 
the  procurator  of  Judea,  is  asked  if  he  recalls  the 
young  Galilean  seer,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  who  was 
crucified  : 

"  Pontius  Pilatus  frowned  and  carried  his  hand  to  his 
forehead,  as  does  one  who  is  seeking  for  something  in  his 
memory.     Then,  after  some  moments  of  silence  : 

"' Jesus  ?' he  murmured  ;  'Jesus,  of  Nazareth?  I  do 
not  recall  him.'  " 

Published  by  George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Critic  Company,  of  New  York,  is  about  to 
begin  the  publication  of  a  literary  magazine,  to  be 
called  the  Month,  edited  by  Joseph  B.  Gilder  and 
Jeannelte  L.  Gilder,  editors  of  the  Critic,  It  will 
be  made  up,  in  part,  of  matter  that  has  appeared 
in  the  weekly  issues  of  that  journal.  There  will  be 
about  one  hundred  pages  of  Feading  matter  and 
illustrations.  The  first  (January)  number  will  ap- 
pear about  the  middle  of  December. 

In  addition  to  the  books  already  announced  for 
publication  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Messrs. 
Harper  &  Brothers  will  include  in  their  list  a 
volume  entitled  "  English  Society,"  comprising 
about  one  hundred  illustrations  by  George  du 
Maurier,  with  an  introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells. 
The  drawings  were  contributed  to  Harper's  Maga- 
zine between  December,  1886,  and  December,  1894. 

Stone  &  Kimball  are  enjoying  a  lively  sale  of 
Harold  Frederic's  novel,  "  The  Damnation  of 
Theron  Ware."  A  new  edition  has  just  been 
issued. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  set  to  music  ten 
lyrics  by  Herrick,  Sill,  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and 
others,  and  they  have  been  published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  in  a  small  quarto  entitled  "  Nine 
Love  Songs  and  a  Carol." 

The  death  of  Coventry  Patmore,  the  English 
poet,  took  place  in  London  on  November  25th. 

Harper  s  Bazar  issued  on  December  4th  contains 
an  article  on  the  recent  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  by  Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Wallacb,  with  portraits 
of  the  leaders  of  the  council  ;  also  an  interesting 
paper  on  "  Every  -  Day  Physical  Culture,"  and 
numerous  Christmas  suggestions  of  a  practical 
kind. 

A  long  list  of  Gilbert  Parker's  novels  is  published 
by  Stone  &  Kimball.  Among  them  are  "  A  Romany 
of  the  Snows,"  "An  Adventurer  of  the  North," 
"  When  Valmond  Came  to  Pontiac,"  "  Pierre  and 
his  People,"  and  "  A  Lover's  Diary." 

Among  the  handsome  books  published  this  year 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  is  "  The  Forgotten  Islands," 
translated  from  the  French  of  G.  Vuillier  by 
Frederic  Breton.  It  describes  travel  in  Corsica, 
Sardinia,  Majorca,  and  Minorca,  and  is  elabo- 
rately illustrated  by  the  author. 

The  Chrisimas  number  of  the  Century  contains 
the  following  : 

"Study  for  the  Head  of  Christ,"  in  the  painting  of 
"The  Last  Supper,"  by  P.  A.  J.  Dagnan-Bouveret, 
frontispiece;  "  A  Group  of  American  Gitls  Early  in  the 
Century,"  by  Helen  Evertson  Smith  ;  "  A  Rose  of  Yester- 
day"—  II.,  by  F.  Marion  Crawford;  "Hugh  Wynne, 
Free  Quaker"— II.,  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell  ;  "A  Painter  of 
Motherhood  :  Virginie  Demont-Ereton,"  by  Lee  Bacon  ; 
"Campaigning  with  Grant" — II.,  by  Horace  Porter; 
"  Souvenirs  of  a  Veteran  Collector  :  Samuel  P.  Avery," 
by  William  A.  Coffin  ;  "  Light  in  Dark  Places  :  A  Study 
of  the  Better  New  York,"  by  Jacob  A.  Riis  ;  "  Breaking 
His  Own  Will,"  by  Elizabeth  Eggleston  Seelye  ;  '•  Char- 
ity "  (American  Artists  Series),  painted  by  Walter  Gay; 
"The  Christmas  Kalends  of  Provence,"  by  Thomas  A. 
Janvier ;  "One  Man  Who  Was  Content,"  by  Mrs, 
Schuyler  Van  Rensselaer;  "For  Value  Received,"  by 
Margaret  Collier  Graham  ;  "  Our  Great  Pacific  Common- 
wealth: A  Study  of  Ultimate  California,"  by  William  E. 
Smythe  ;  "What  Language  Did  Christ  Speak?"  by 
Agnes  Smith  Lewis ;  verses  by  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  Margaret  Vandegrift,  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  and  others  ;  and  the  usual  departments. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris's  new  book,  "Sister  Jane, 
her  Friends  and  Acquaintances,"  has  just  been 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Henry  T.  Finck  is  engaged  upon  a  new  book 
whose  subject,  like  that  of  bis  first,  is  the  evolution 
of  romantic  love.  Mr.  Finck  intends  to  prove  that 
a  romantic  love-story  is  not  necessarily  a  story  of 
romantic  love. 

James  Barnes's  first  patriotic  story  in  Harper's 
Round  Table  having  scored  a  notable  success,  will 
be  .followed  in  the  same  publication  by  his  "A 
Loyal  Traitor." 

The  new  edition  of  the  complete  works  of  Edgar 
Allen  Poe,  which  has  just  been  published  by  Stone 
&  Kimball,  is  in  ten  volumes  and  is  illustrated  by 
A.  E.  Sterner.  The  scholarly  character  of  the 
edition  is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  brought 
out  under  the  supervision  of  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedmanand  George  E.  Woodberry. 

"The  Beginnings  of  a  Nation,"  the  first  volume 
of  Edward  Eggleston's  great  historical  work,  "  A 
History  of  Life  in  the  United  States,"  has  just 
been  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  literary  pabulum  offered  to  readers  in 
Harper's  Round  Table  finds  itself  served  up  in  a 
pamphlet   menu    entitled    "  A   Fifty-Two   Weeks' 


Feast  for  1897."  The  writers  of  stories  begin  with 
Joel  Chandler  Harris  and  Andrew  Lang.  Gosse 
and  Flammarion  are  to  furnish  their  quota. 

Of  Mrs.  Augustus  Moore,  whose  identity  with 
"  Martin  Pritchard,"  who  wrote  "  Without  Sin,"  is 
an  open  secret,  the  Bookman  says  : 

"  Her  father,  Sir  John  Monckton,  was  till  recently 
town  clerk  of  London.  Her  mother  is  ihe  well-known 
actress,  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Lionel  Monckton,  is  on  the 
staff  of  the  Daily  Telegraph,  and  has  composed  some 
charming  music  for  different  Gaiety  burlesques.  Mr. 
George  Moore,  who  has  done  litlle  or  nothing  since  he 
wrote  '  Esther  Waters,'  is  her  brother-in-law.  The  novel, 
it  may  be  remembered,  bore  the  title  '  Immanuel '  every- 
where, except  on  the  title-page.  It  was  stated  that  the 
name  was  changed  out  of  consideration  for  Mrs.  Grundy. 
The  authoress,  however,  has  declared  that  the  change 
was  caused  by  her  coming  to  know  of  a  Danish  novel 
with  the  same  title." 

A  number  of  Professor  Woodrow  Wilson's  es- 
says, constituting  a  varied  staiement  of  the  proper 
aims  of  literature  and  historical  study,  have  been 
issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "  Mere  Literature  and  Other  Essays." 

Stone  &  Kimball  are  the  publishers  of  two  novels 
by  Clinton  Ross,  the  new  literary  light.  They 
are  "  The  Scarlet  Coat  "  and  "  The  Puppet." 

The  first  English  edition  of  Rudyard  Kipling's 
"  The  Seven  Seas  " — just  published  in  this  country 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.— consisting  of  twenty  thou- 
sand copies,  was  sold  out  several  days  before  the 
day  of  publication  set  by  Messrs.  Methuen. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  December  Century,  the 
head  of  Christ,  is  a  detail  from  the  great  painting 
by  Dagnan-Bouveret,  the  exhibition  of  which  is 
now  the  chief  art  attraction  in  London.  The  pic- 
ture was  the  event  of  the  last  Champs  de  Mars 
Salon  in  Paris.  The  right  to  reproduce  the  head 
of  Christ  was  secured  by  the  Century  with  difficulty 
and  at  great  expense.  The  owners  of  the  painting 
have  refused  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  right  to 
reproduce  the  entire  picture  in  a  periodical. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s  newest  publi- 
cations include  : 

"  Oldtown  Folks,  and  Sam  Lawson's  Oldtown  Fire- 
side "  (two  volumes)  and  "  Poganuc  People,  and  Pink 
and  White  Tyranny,"  in  the  limited  large-paper  edition 
of  the  works  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  ;  "Whitman  :  A 
Study,"  by  John  Burroughs  ;  "Sister  Jane:  Her  Friends 
and  Acquaintances,"  a  novel,  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris; 
"Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe,"  by 
I  A.Lawrence  Lowell;  "Nine  Love  Songs  and  a  Carol," 
by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  ;  "  A  Genuine  Girl,"  by  Jeanie 
Gould  Lincoln,  which  is  in  a  certain  sense  a  sequel  to  the 
author's  successful  story  for  girls,  "  Marjorie's  Quest  "; 
"Mornings  in  the  College  Chapel,"  talks  to  young  men 
on  personal  religion,  by  Professor  F.  G.  Peabody,  of 
Harvard;  and  "The  Imperial  Christ,"  by  John  Patter- 
son Coyle,  D.  D. 

Harper  s  Round  Table,  published  December  1st, 
opens  with  an  interesting  story,  entitled  "The 
Materialization  of  Charles  and  Mivanway,"  by 
Jerome  K.Jerome.  In  the  same  number  appears 
a  descriptive  article  on  "  Harnessing  Niagara,"  by 
Elizabeth  Flint  Wade. 

"  Whitman  :  A  Study,"  by  John  Butroughs,  has 
been  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Tatler,  the  literary  daily  that  was  issued  by 
Stone  &  Kimball  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago,  has 
died  after  a  brief  existence  of  less  than  a  fortnight. 
It  was  a  bright  little  venture,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  collectors  will  soon  set  a  high  price  on  the 
complete  file. 

James  Barnes's  "Midshipman  Farragut"  has 
been  added  to  the  Appletons'  Young  Heroes  of 
Our  Navy  Series. 

An  illustrated  article  on  the  New  American 
Universiiy  at  Washington  will  be  found  in  the 
number  of  Harper's  Weekly  dated  December  5th. 
In  the  same  number  of  the  Weekly  is  begun  a 
story  of  California  life,  by  Rosina  H.  Emmet. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  since  the  completion  of 
her  "  Sir  George  Tressady,"  has  been  at  work  on  a 
play. 


The  Bureau  of  Statistics  esti- 
mates that  there  are 

17,500,000 
Boys  and  Girls 

in  the  United  States  between 

the  ages  of  eight  and  eighteen. 

Several  millions  of  them 

Want 
St.  Nicholas 

as  a  Christmr.j  gift — and  mil- 
lions of  them  would  be  the  bet- 
ter and  the  haj.p-er  for  receiv- 
ing it.  'A  year's  subscription 
to  St.  Nicholas  is  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.'' Yor.n-,'  folks  who 
grow  up  on  Si.  Xi,:h-,la<  get 
a  refining  influence  from  i:  t  at 
tells  on  their  entire  lives. 

As  a 
Christmas 


Gift 


A  beautiful 

Certificate 

and 

Two  Numbers 

Free* 


Senrtustheprice 
of  a  year's  <?ub- 
sciipiion  ($3.00) 
and  we  will  send 
you  n  beautiful 
certificate  with 
the  November 
and  December 
numbers  (the  serials  begin  in  them). 
All  this  you  give  at  Christmas,  and 
the  numbers  for  a  full  year  from 
January  go  direct  to  the  recipient 
—  who  gets  14  yiumbers  in  all. 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

UNION  SQ.,  NEW  YORK. 


NEW    BOOKS. 


A  ROMANY  OF  THE  SNOWS. 

By  GILBERT    PARKER,     nmo,  Si. 35      Uniform 

AN  ADVENTURER  OF  THE  NORTH. 

izmo,  $1,25. 

WHEN  VALMOND  GAME  TO  PONTIAG. 

izmo.  Si. 50. 

PIERRE  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 

izmo,  $1  25. 

A  LOVER'S  DIARY. 

Photogravure   Frontispiece   by   WILL    H.    LOWE, 
12010,  $1.25. 

EV  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

JAMES ;  or,  VIRTUE  REWARDED. 

An  Anonymous  Novel.     i2mo,  Si. 50. 

ALL  EXPENSES  PAID. 

Anonymous.     Small  i6mo,  $1.00. 

THE  SCARLET  GOAT. 

A  Tale  of  the  Siege  of  Yorktown.     By  CLINTON 
ROSS.    i6rno,  S1.35. 

THE  PUPPET. 

A    Tale    of  Adventure.      By    CLINTON     ROSS, 
i6mo,  Si. 25. 

BOSS  AND  OTHER  DOGS. 

By  MARIA  LOUISE  POOL.     i6mo,  $1.35. 

RING  0'  RUSHES. 

By  SHAN  F.  BULLOCK.     A   Book  of  Irish  Tales. 
i6mo,  $1.25, 

CAPTAIN  JACOBUS. 

By  L.  COPE  CORNFORD.    Illustrated  by  Herbert 
Denman.     i6mo,  $1.25. 


W:  V:  HER  BOOK. 


By  WILLIAM  CANTON.      Illustrated  by  Brock. 
Decorative  Cover  by  J.  H.  Twachtman.  i6mo, 51.35. 


ALSO-READY  TO-DAY— A   NEW    EDITION  OF 

THE  DAMNATION  OF  THERON  WARE. 

FIRST     HOLIDAY     APPEARANCE     OF    THEIR 
COMPLETE  SET  OF  THE  WORKS  OF 


EDGAR  ALLEN  POE. 


Edited  by  EDMUND  CLARENCE  STEDMAN 
and  GEORGE  E.  WOODBERRY.  and  Illustrated 
in  Photogravure  by  A.  E.  Sterner.  Per  set  of  10  vol- 
umes, S>5  net.  Bound  in  half-crushed  levant,  $40 
per  set  net.  Large  paper  edition,  numbered,  $50  per 
set  net. 

NOTICE.  — As  many  persons  have  applied  for  com- 
plete files  of  the  "  Daily  TATLER,"  the  few  remaining 
sets  may  be  had  at  30  cents  in  flat  copies,  or  50  cents 
bound  in  limp  boards. 

STONE  &KIMP 

NEW    YORK. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  7,  1896. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Sloane's  "  Life  of  Napoleon." 
The  monumental  "  Life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte," by  Professor  William  M.  Sloane,  which 
has  been  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Century 
Magazine  for  many  months,  is  now  being  issued  in 
book  form.  It  will  be  issued,  much  as  "  The 
Century  Dictionary  "  was,  in  twenty-two  parts  or 
in  four  bound  volumes.  The  first  volume  has  just 
been  issued  from  the  press. 

It  is  almost  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add  a 
word  to  the  chorus  of  praise  that  has  greeted 
this  work  as  it  was  printed  month  by  month  in  the 
Century.  It  came  upon  the  crest  of  the  Napoleonic 
revival,  and  marks  the  highest  point  reached  by  the 
tidal  wave  of  interest  in  the  Corsican  conqueror. 
Taine,  the  French  historian,  declared  that  Professor 
Sloane  knew  France  better  than  any  foreigner  be 
had  ever  met.  and  his  minute  research  among  all 
sources  of  information,  guided  Ly  his  clarity  of 
judgment  as  an  outsider,  so  to  speak,  has  resulted 
in  the  most  complete  as  well  as  the  most  impartial 
history  of  the  French  emperor  that  was  ever  writ- 
ten. Professor  Sloane  is  neither  a  vivid  nor  a  pict- 
uresque writer,  and  in  another's  hands  the  same 
material  might  have  been  made  more  entertaining 
reading.  But  this  "Life"  contains  data,  taken 
from  unpublished  Utters  and  other  private  docu- 
ments, that  is  accessible  absolutely  nowhere  else, 
and  as  such  it  is  a  work  that  no  student  of  history 
can  afford  to  be  without. 

The  pictorial  side  of  the  work  is  as  commendable 
as  the  literary.  The  Century  Company  has  spared 
no  expense,  and  h  s  brought  to  bear  the  full 
strength  of  its  immense  resources  to  enrich  the 
narrative  with  pictures  woithy  of  the  subject.  Por- 
traits of  the  times  have  been  collected  from  all  the 
great  European  and  American  galleries,  the  great 
military  painters  of  France  are  represented  by  re- 
productions of  their  best  works,  and  many  French 
and  American  artists  have  been  levied  upon  for 
illustrative  designs.  Each  of  the  twenty-two  parts 
contains  fourteen  full-page  pictures  on  heavy  plate 
paper.  Four  of  these  are  reproductions  of  paint- 
ings in  the  original  colors  {called  typogravures) 
made  by  Boussod,  Valadon  &  Cie.,  of  Paris  ;  four 
are  in  lint,  and  six  are  wood-engravings  and  process- 
work  in  black  and  white. 

The  work  is  in  twenty-two  parts,  each  having 
forty-eight  pages  of  text,  printed  in  large  clear 
type.  The  size  of  the  paper  is  eight  and  one-half 
by  twelve.  The  price  of  each  part  is  $1.00,  and 
subscriptions  are  received  only  for  the  entire  work. 
The  parts  are  issued  monthly.  The  volumes  will 
cost  $7.00  each  in  cloth,  and  $8.00  in  half  morocco. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York. 


Life  in  a  Maine  Village. 

Sarah  Orne  Jewett  is  not  accustomed  to  trouble 
herself  about  incident  in  her  stories,  and  "  The 
Country  of  the  Pointed  Firs,"  one  of  the  few  com- 
plete booki  she  has  written,  is  the  quietest  of  tales. 
It  describes  her  sojourn  for  the  summer  at  Dunnet 
Landing,  a  little  town  on  the  coast  of  Eastern 
Maine,  and  enters  into  all  the  village  concerns  in 
the  fashion  so  much  favored  of  late  by  novelists. 
Almost  as  a  matter  of  course  in  a  tale  by  Sarah 
Jewett  the  chief  character  is  an  elderly  woman. 
This  is  Mrs.  Todd,  a  culler  of  herbs  and  simples, 
and  the  friendly  rival  of  the  vilUge  doctor.  All 
that  we  read  of  her  is  mingled  with  the  scent  of 
southern  wood  or  thyme  as  she  moves  about  her 
little  garden,  or  with  the  more  pungent  odors  that 
rise  from  the  mixtures  she  brews  over  the  kitchen 
stove.  In  her  cheerful  chat  she  keeps  us  informed 
of  the  village  news,  or  muses  over  dead  and  gone 
romances.  Perhaps  it  is  the  very  abience  of  inci- 
dent other  than  is  supplied  in  any  quiet  village  that 
gives  such  a  sense  of  reality.  At  any  rate,  it  is 
with  a  start  that  the  realization  comes  at  the  end 
that  this  is  perhaps  a  fictitious  village,  and  that 
Mrs.  Todd  and  her  cheery  old  mother,  her  silent 
and  shy  brother,  and  her  good  gossip,  Mrs.  Fos- 
dick,  had  perhaps  no  existence  at  all. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

♦ 

A  History  of  the  English  People. 

"  The  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  English  Nation," 
by  W.  H.  S.  Aubrey,  LL.  D..  is  a  work  that  will 
commend  itself  to  the  student  of  history  and  as  a 
comprehensive  and  convenient  reference-book.  It 
is  the  result  of  many  years'  research,  and  is  writ- 
ten, not  to  advocate  any  particular  theory  of  poli- 
tics, philosophy,  or  religion,  but  to  trace  the 
growth  of  England  and  its  course  in  history  with 
reference  to  European  and  world-wide  movements. 
It  exhibits  the  development  of  the  English  people, 
with  the  varying  phases  of  their  daily  life,  the 
formation  of  the  national  character,  the  continuity 
and  application  of  great  principles,  and  the  growth 
of  constitutional  liberties. 

The  author  divides  his  subject  into  fifteen  periods, 
arranged  according  to  epochs  and  crises,  such  as 
Saxon  influences,  the  Norman  infusion,  the  con- 
tests and  blending  of  races,  the  Great  Charter,  the 
Black  Death  and  statutes  of  laborers,  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  the  revival  of  learning,  the  spread  of 
literature,  great  inventions  and  discoveries,  the 
Reformation,  the  Stuart  conflict,  and  the  Revolu- 
tion. The  rise  of  the  middle  and  trading  classes 
and    of    municipal    institutions,   legal   procedure, 


parliamentary  settlements,  crime  and  pauperism, 
and  industrial,  commercial,  and  domestic  matters 
are  adequately  described. 

The  work  is  in  three  volumes,  to  the  first  of 
which  is  prefixed  a  bibliographical  list,  while  the 
third  concludes  with  a  copious  index. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $450.  _ 

An  Entertaining  Essayist. 
I.  Zangwill  has  made  quite  a  portly  volume  of 
the  papers  he  has  issued  in  "  Without  Prejudice." 
They  consist  of  selections  from  the  causeries  he 
has  been  contributing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
in  the  past  four  or  five  years,  selected  with  no  refer- 
ence to  the  topics  discussed,  except  that  those 
pieces  which  hang  upon  other  people's  books, 
plays,  or  pictures  h^ve  been  omittled — possibly  for 
use  in  a  future  volume. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  three  groups  : 
"  Gossips  and  Fantasies,"  "  Philosophic  Excur- 
sions," and  "  Afterthoughts."  In  the  first  he 
gossips  of  "  Art  in  England,"  "  Bohemia  and 
Verlaine,"  "In  Defense  of  Gambling,"  "Table- 
Talk,"  "  Ghost-  Stories,"  "Societies  to  Found," 
"The  Choice  of  Parents,"  and  half  a  dozen  other 
topics.  In  the  "Philosophic  Excursions,"  Mr. 
Zangwill  records  his  impressions  of  Aberdeen, 
Buda-Peslh,  Chicago,  Fiesole  and  Florence,  Glas- 
gow, Paris,  Venice,  and  other  cities.  Finally,  the 
"Afterthoughts"  comprise  musings  and  reveries 
on  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  topics,  from  "  Moon- 
shine "  to  "Social  Bugbears,"  from  "  Portraits  of 
Gentlemen"  to  "  Q.  E.  D.  Novels."  Mr.  Zang- 
will may  be  likened  to  his  co-religionist,  Heine,  in 
the  keenness  of  his  wit,  but  there  is  a  genial  quality 
in  his  humor  and  a  sprightliness  in  his  fancy  that 
make  his  book  a  pleasant  as  well  as  brilliant  com- 
panion for  odd  half  hours. 

Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 

A  Classic  in  Dainty  Form. 

A  New  England  classic  that  has  been  too  long 
neglected  is  happily  revived  in  the  new  two-volume 
edition  of  Henry  D.  Thoreau's  "  Cape  Cod."  The 
book  is  a  record  of  the  philosopher's  adventures  in 
what  was  then  a  singularly  isolated  arm  of  Con- 
necticut, and  shows  that  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
humor  of  his  intercourse  with  the  shrewd  and  inde- 
pendent folk  who  lived  there. 

This  edition  is  a  fac-simile  of  an  actual  copy  in 
which  Amelia  M.  Watson  made  marginal  sketches 
in  color  as  she  read  the  successive  chapters  amid 
the  scenes  they  describe.  She  saw  and  reproduced 
the  sand,  the  light-house,  the  ocean,  the  sails,  the 
fishermen,  and  .the  weather-beaten  houses,  and 
when  Thoreau  threw  in  a  Floridian  contrast,  she 
was  able  to  jot  down  a  note  in  color  from  her  own 
Floridian  sketch-book.  The  paper,  typography, 
and  binding  are  in  keeping  with  the  character  of 
the  book,  handsome  and  in  exrellent  taste. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price.  $5  00. 

Short  Tales  by.  Stephen  Crane. 

In  a  book  of  tales,  called  "  The  Little  Regi- 
ment," Stephen  Crane  strives,  by  returning  to 
episodes  of  the  Civil  War,  to  regain  some  of  the 
prestige  he  acquired  by  his  first  success.  But  he 
makes  no  sort  of  success  in  the  venture.  Imagina- 
tion refuses  to  work  at  bis  will,  and  though  his 
mannerisms  crop  up  as  thickly  as  ever,  a  dullness 
spreads  through  the  book  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  and  not  a  single  story  makes  a  lasting  im- 
pression. There  are  battle  scenes,  veterans  re- 
counting their  first  experiences  on  the  field,  escap- 
ing soldiers  pursued  by  the  enemy,  a  love-tale  or 
two,  a  dreary  humorous  sketch.  But  all  are  per- 
functory and  show  no  new  development  of  power 
or  any  promise  of  it. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

New  Publications. 
"  The  Method  of  Darwin,"  is  a  study  in  scientific 
method,  written  by  Frank  Cramer.     Published  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  :  price,  $1.00. 

Julian  Hawthorne's  romance,  "The  Golden 
Fleece,"  illustrated  by  Stephens,  has  been  issued 
in  the  neat  form  of  the  Lotos  Library.  Published 
by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia; 
price,  75  cents. 

"The  Edge  of  the  Orient,"  by  Robert  Howard 
Russell,  is  a  book  descriptive  of  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean countries.  It  is  profusely  illustrated  from 
photographs.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"The  Regicides,"  by  Frederick  Hull  Cogswell, 
a  story  of  Puritan  New  England  which  deals 
largely  with  actual  historical  characters  and  events, 
the  action  centering  in  the  flight  and  pursuit  of 
Generals  Whalley  and  Goffe,  signers  of  the  death- 
warrant  of  Charles  the  First,  has  been  published 
by  the  Taylor  &  Bacon  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"The  End  of  the  Beginning"  is  a  leisurely 
novel,  much  given  to  rambling  meditations.  The 
pretty  heroine  is  followed  in  all  the  phases  of  her 
development,  from  babyhood  up,  and  her  lovers, 
when  she  is  old  enough  to  have  them,  are  each  in 
turn  the  subject  of  a  close  and  searching  analytic 


disquisition.  Her  old  grandfather,  like  the  pro- 
fessor  in  "The  Guardian  Angel,"  is  writing  a 
book,  and  he  is  given  to  doling  out  scraps  of  wis- 
dom from  its  pages.  At  such  moments  even  the 
most  patient  reader  is  apt  to  become  restive.  Pub- 
lished by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston ;  price, 
$1  2^. 

A  choice  edition  has  been  issued  of  Thomas  Nel- 
son Page's  stories  of  the  South,  under  the  title  of 
"  In  Ole  Virginia."  "  Marse  Chan,"  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  of  these,  opens  the  volume. 
"  Unc' Edinburg"  and  "  Meh  Lady,"  two  equally 
well-known  tales  in  a  similar  vein,  are  also  in- 
cluded ;  and  the  remaining  stories  supplement 
these  glimpses  of  past  days  seen  through  a 
romantic  halo  which  gives  them  additional  pict- 
uresqueness.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

"The  Epistolary  Flirt,"  by  Esmerie  Amory,  is 
an  unsubstantial  little  story  cast  in  a  dramatic  form 
and  dealing  with  a  flirtation  between  two  literary 
people.  They  begin  by  carrying  on  a  correspond- 
ence before  they  have  seen  each  other,  and  their 
letters  gradually  reach  a  stage  of  ardor  which 
brings  about  a  meeting.  These  meetings  make  up 
the  principal  scenes  of  the  little  play,  and  illustrate 
the  folly  of  playing  with  fire  in  a  series  of  dia- 
logues which  have  some  surface  glitter,  yet  sound 
little  enough  like  the  talk  of  real  people.  Pub- 
lished by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  story  out  of  the  common  run  is  "  The  Green 
Graves  of  Balgowrie,"  by  Jane  Helen  Findlater. 
It  is  the  story  of  two  young  girls  of  a  century  ago, 
brought  up  in  utter  seclusion  by  a  half-crazed 
mother.  Their  home  is  in  a  remote  country  parish 
of  Scotland,  and  their  only  grasp  on  the  outer 
world  cornes  through  their  tutor,  a  drinking  parson 
of  the  old  school,  who  loves  them  both  devotedly, 
and  who  brings  into  their  lives  the  only  brightness 
they  ever  know.  It  is  a  tale  tinged  with  melan- 
choly, but  it  is  told  with  peculiar  freshness  of  style, 
and  has  a  pleasant  note  of  individuality  running 
through  it.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1  25. 

"Friendly  Letters  to  Girl  Friends"  is  the  tide 
Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney  has  given  to  a  volume  con- 
taining a  series  of  papers  which  she  has  contributed 
to  recent  numbers  of  a  young  women's  magazine. 
Her  name  is  a  sufficient  guaranty  of  the  kind  of 
advice  the  anicles  contain,  such  as  a  wise,  kindly, 
and  refined  New  England  woman  would  give  her 
young  girl  friends,  and  their  range  may  be  inferred 
from  the  chapter-heads  :  "  My  Girlhood's  Friend," 
"The  Woildof  Books,"  "  Booksof  Our  Girlhood," 
"  Outlooks  of  Literature,"  "Poetry,"  "  Spirit  and 
Form  in  Poetry,"  "  Society,"  "  Clothes,"  "Beauty," 
"  Work,"  "  Marriage,"  and  "  Religion."  Published 
by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1  25. 
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series  of  articles  by 
Gen.  Horace  Porter. 
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HARTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS, 

Successors  to  Dodge  Bros. 
5  POST  ST.  107  MONTGOMERY  ! 
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Soap 

99%oZPURE 

If  Ivory  were  not  the 
best  soap  it  would  not  be 
found  at  more  grocery- 
stores  than  any  other. 


The  Procter  &  Gamole  Co.,  Cinti. 


NEW    H  O  LI  DAY 

BOOKS 

—   AT   — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 

D.    APPLETON  &   CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


A  GREAT  HISTORICAL  WORK, 

The  Beginners  of  a  Nation. 

A  History  of  the  Source  and  Rise  of  the  Ear- 
liest English  Settlements  in  America,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Life  and  Char- 
acter of  the  People.  The  first  volume  in 
A  History  of  Life  in  the  United  Sta'es. 
By  Edward  Eggleston,  Small  8vo. 
Cloth,  uncut,  with  maps.  $1.50. 

In  announcing  this  important  work  the  publishers 
deem  it  necessary  to  call  attention  to  only  two  facts  : 
one,  the  modern  interest  in  life  and  character  ;  the 
other,  that  Mr.  Egg-leston  is  conspicuously  the  best 
equipped  student  of  the  life  and  character  which 
hiive  gone  to  the  making  of  American  history.  It 
is  within  bounds  to  say  that  the  appearance  of  this 
work  marks  an  epoch  in  American  historical  litera- 
ture. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING'S  NEW  BOOK. 

The  Seven  Seas. 

A  new  volume  of  poems  by  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, author  of  "  Many  Inventions,"  "  Bar- 
rack-Room Ballads,"  etc.  :r 20.10.  Special 
binding,  $1,50. 

"  The  most  original  poet  who  has  appeared  in  his  gen- 
eration. .  .  .  His  is  the  lustiest  voice  now  lifted  in  the 
world,  the  clearest,  the  bravest,  with  the  fewest  false  notes 
in  it.  ...  I  do  not  see  why,  in  reading  '  The  Seven  Seas,' 
we  should  not  put  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  great  poet 
again,  and  consent  to  put  off  our  mourning  for  the  high 
ones  lately  dead." — W.  D.  Howells. 

The  Forgotten  Islands. 

Travels  in  Corsica,  Sardinia,  Majorca,  and 
Minorca.  By  G.  Vuillier.  Translated 
.by  Frederic  Breton.  With  162  Illus- 
trations  by   the  author.     8vo.     Cloth,    $4.50. 

Midshipman  Farragut. 

By  James    Barnes,  author  of   "For    King    or 
Country,"    etc.     .Illustrated    by    Carlton    T. 
Chapman.      Young     Heroes    of    our     Navy* 
Series.     i2ino.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  adventures  of  Farragut's  first  years  in  the 
navy  and  the  brilliant  cruise  of  the  Essex  under 
Captain  Porter  are  pictured  by  an  author  who  has 
had  exceptional  advantages  in  the  preparation  of 
his  graphic  and  stirring  story. 


Far  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  Be  sent  By  mail  c 
receipt  of  price  By  the  puhlislurs. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


PROF.    A.    LOISETTE'S 

Assimilative  memory  System, 

The  last,  most  complete  and  perfect  edition. 
Mind-  Wandering  Cured.  Speaking  Without  Notes. 
Handsomely  bound,  with  portrait  and  autograph. 
Price  $2.50.  Prospectus  with  opinions  of  Educators, 
Scientific,  Professional  and  Business  Men  all 
over  the  world  FREE,  Address,  A.  LOISETTE,  237 
Fifth  Ave..  N.  Y.     Not  sol  J  elsewhere. 


■ftl  A%M&  Dialogues,  Speakers  for  School, 
UP  1  AW  V  Olub  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
1  I    hfl  I  V  T.  S.  DEN1S0N.  PuMUhor,  CUo««.  m- 
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A     PREACHER    ON    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


The  Rev.  Hugh  R.  Haweis's  Views   and  Impres- 
sions of  Our  City— He  Praises  Everything 
but  Reporters  and  the  Climate. 


Two  bulky  volumes,  entitled  "  Travel  and  Talk," 
contain  the  traveling  experiences  of  the  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis  from  1885  to  1895,  not  including  his  Euro- 
pean tours.  The  journeys  recorded,  which  extend 
over  the  United  States  and  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Tasmania,  Ceylon,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  were  not  undertaken  solely  for  pleasure,  for 
Mr.  Haweis  gave  lectures  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  he  visited.  He  has  personal  experiences, 
therefore,  to  mingle  with  his  impressions  of  new 
countries,  and  he  chats  of  both  in  a  thoroughly 
colloquial  fashion.  The  author  impresses  one  as  a 
kindly  observer  more  than  a  shrewd  one,  and  is 
much  given  to  prolixity.  Nevertheless,  there  is 
much  to  interest,  and  many  fresh  impressions  are 
given  in  this  record  of  a  hasty  trip  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  country. 

During  Mr.  Haweis's  travels  in  the  United 
States  he  seems  to  have  seen  much  of  the  Ameri- 
can girl  and  to  have  gained  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression. The  girls,  indeed,  appear  to  have  lost 
their  heads  over  the  reverend  gentleman,  and  he  in 
return  pays  them  some  pretty  compliments.  He 
tells  of  visits  paid  to  various  educational  institu- 
tions, but  lingers  longest  over  an  account  of  a 
we<  k's  stay  at  Ogontz.  a  "terrestrial  paradise" 
where  "  very  select  young  ladies"  are  educated  : 

Whether  or  not  there  were  extra  half-holiday^  during 
my  stay  at  Ogontz,  I  can  not  tell  ;  but  I  never  descended 
into  the  reception-rooms  or  passages  without  finding 
young  ladies  at  leisure  to  do  the  honors  and  make  time 
pass  quickly.  I  was  much  struck  with  the  absolute  dif- 
ference between  the  American  and  the  English  girl's  view 
of  the  fitting  and  the  unfit.  The  Ogontz  girls  invited  me 
into  their  class-rooms,  practicing-roonis,  and  even  their 
dormitories — prettily  fitted  up  and  used  for  sitting-rooms 
during  the  day. 

Here  you  saw  the  individual  taste  and  feeling  of  the 
young  ladies.  Some  had  a  piano,  some  a  banjo,  a  guitar, 
a  violin.  Pretty  Japanese  screens  hid  the  bed,  and  deco- 
rative devices  the  wash-hand  stand  ;  the  toilet-tables  had 
just  as  much  on  them  as  was  required  to  look  neat  and 
artistic  by  day  ;  the  fire-place  was  decked  with  flowers  or 
forest  leaves  ;  the  mantel-piece  would  contain  china  or 
silver  baubles,  old  Christmas  cards,  relics  with  ribbons, 
Dresden  poodles,  gold  -  figured  Munich  glass,  even  a 
stray  doll  or  wax  Cupid,  and  such-like  Christmas-tree 
survivals  of  the  nursery,  still  dear  to  the  heart  of  budding 
womanhood.  Above  were  photographs— seldom  a  man's, 
unless  brother  or  father,  but  hosts  of  girls,  mothers, 
sisters,  aunts.  .  .  . 

Some  of  the  rooms  were  more  spacious  than  others, 
and  here  several  girls  would  congregate  and  I  would  read 
and  talk  to  them.  But  I  was  put  on  my  mettle,  for  they 
knew  too  much.  I  had  my  dates  corrected  and  my 
geography  set  to  rights  ;  and  in  chemistry  I  confess  they 
were  far  ahead  of  me,  though  in  range  of  literature  I 
scored  a  few  points,  and  I  was  a  little  surprised  at  their 
small  acquaintance  with  leading  American  authors  like 
Emerson,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  even  Howells. 
They  knew  more  of  George  Eliot  and  Thackeray,  and  less 
of  Tennyson,  than  I  should  have  expected.  The  Ameri- 
can girl  does  not  read  much  poetry,  and  not  half  as  much 
theology  and  goody-goody  books  as  our  English  girls  ; 
but,  theo,  she  is  very  wide-awake  about  Rome,  Florence, 
and  globe-trotting  generally,  and  eager  to  know  every- 
thing outside  her  own  country,  especially  all  English 
manners  and  customs  and  all  about  the  royal  family. 

Dear  me  !  and  in  such  a  republican  country  to  find 
them  all  so  anxious  to  know  what  onr  beloved  queen 
does  and  so  excited  to  learn  that  she  drives  about  in  a 
Bath  chair  drawn  by  a  donkey  and  reads  Marie  Corelli. 
The  girls  had  quite  a  Marie  Corelli  fit  after  that.  And 
then  the  Princess  of  Wales  !— how  the  royal  girls  at  San- 
dringham  were  brought  up,  and  why  they  dressed  so 
plainly,  and  whether  they  played  lawn-tennis  and  could 
skate. 

Ah  !  what  a  poor  companion  I  was  for  these  quick, 
mercurial  American  maidens,  such  an  odd  mixture  of 
simplicity  and  advanced  experience  ;  for  American  girls 
know  most  things,  "you  bet  !  "  and  half  of  them  just  out 
of  the  nursery,  in  some  ways  so  far  down  the  valley  of 
life,  in  others  so  fresh  and  ingenuous. 

At  Vassar,  too,  he  was  made  much  of  by  the 
girls,  and  he  has  some  pleasant  things  to  say  of 
them,  though  an  incident  which  occurred  on  his 
first  arrival  at  this  college  made  a  distinctly  unfavor- 
able impression  on  the  divine  : 

It  was  a  quarter  past  seven,  and  I  had  to  lecture  at 
eight.  No  meal  had  been  prepared  for  me — I  had  net 
dined— I  was  fagged  out  with  shaking  hands  all  the  after- 
noon. 

A  stately  matron  showed  me  into  a  vast  apartment, 
containing  a  vast  bed.  I  was  told  in  awed  accents  that 
it  was  the  Founder's  Room,  used  only  for  guests  of  the 
highest  distinction.  I  said  to  the  respectable  matron, 
feeling  rather  low  and  generally  out  of  sorts,  and  having 
to  meet  my  audience  in  about  half  an  hour  : 

"  Have  you  a  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit  ?  " 

"  I  beg  pardon  1"  said  the  matron,  with  a  scared  and 
nervous  look,  as  if  she  had  suddenly  come  face  to  face 
with  an  only  partially  reformed  drunkard. 

"  A  glass  of  sherry  and  a  biscuit,"  I  said,  in  a  louder 
and  perhaps  less  patient  tone  of  voice.  She  positively 
started  and  stammered  out: 

"I— I'm  sure  I  don't  know — 111—1*11  inquire,"  and 
catching  my  eye,  which  was  by  this  time  rolling  some- 
what fiercely  with  debility  and  exasperation,  she  made  a 
bolt  for  the  door  and  disappeared.  1  saw  her  no  more, 
but  in  about  ten  minutes  there  was  a  knock.  I  had 
thrown  myself  prostrate  upon  the  enormous  bed  for  just 
five  minutes'  repose  before  dressing. 

"  Come  in  !"  I  roared,  and  a  spruce  Irish  damsel  en- 
tered bearing  a  tray  with  tea  and  a  bit  of  toast.  Tea, 
did  I  say?  No,  a  sort  of  green  decoction  which  tasted 
like  verdigris.  Of  course  it  wis  half  cold.  I  could 
hardly  swallow  it ;  but  it  was  all  that  I  was  going  to  get. 
In  the  vast  establishment,  in  which  there  was  sleeping 
accomodations  for  three  hundred  girls  and  a  full  staff  of 
teachers,  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  glass  of  wine  or  any 
sort  of  stimulant. 

American  and  English  girls  are  compared,  de- 
cidedly to  the  advantage  of  the  former,  though  the 
men  of  America  seem  to  have  made  a  less  favor- 
able impression. 


During  my  three  visits  to  America,  in  which  I  have 
overrun  the  Southern  and  the  Northern,  the  Eastern,  the 
Central,  and  the  Western  Pacific  Coast  States,  I  had 
similar  opportunities  of  observing  the  ways  of  American 
gtrls,  especially  school  and  college  girls.  I  have  stayed 
for  days  at  their  establishments,  notably  Ogontz.  Vassar, 
Cornell,  Stanford  and  Leland  (sic),  and  the  Irving  Insti- 
tute, San  Francisco.  1  have  seen  and  addressed  them  in 
class,  in  chapel,  in  theirtheatres  and  music-rooms  ;  I  have 
walked  and  talked  freely  with  all  sorts  and  condition  of 
them  ;  and  I  deliberately  say  that  the  American  girl  in 
her  teens  is  much  more  interesting,  more  well-informed, 
and  better  able  to  take  care  of  herself  than  the  average 
English  girl.  She  is  more  refined  and  much  more  highly 
educated,  as  a  rule,  than  the  man  she  marries.  Her  superior 
refinement  is  readily  acknowledged,  and  she  is  a  goddess  in 
the  house.  This  throws  some  light  upon  the  reason  why 
Englishmen  like  to  marry  American  girls.  It  is  not  only 
because  they  are  rich — which  they  often  are— but  because 
they  are  better  informed,  more  amusing,  quite  as  affec- 
tionate, and  much  more  conversable  and  generally  able 
than  most  young  English  girls.  And  the  reason  why 
American  girls  like  English  men  is  not  because  they 
have  all  got  titles,  but  because  our  gentlemen  are,  as  a 
rule,  more  cultivated,  better  educated,  and  less  specu- 
lative than  the  average  New  Yorker.  I  neither  wish  to 
butter  my  countrymen  and  cheapen  my  countrywomen 
nor  to  flatter  American  girls  and  disparage  American 
men.  1  speak  very  generally,  and  I  qualify  my  state- 
ments with  the  observation  that,  whilst  nothing  can  be 
more  fascinating  than  the  perfectly  well-bred  and  well- 
educated  American  gentleman — he  has  a  grace  and  open- 
ness seldom  found  even  amongst  the  aristocracy  here,  for 
he  is  warm  and  they  are  generally  cold — on  the  other 
hand,  can  there  be  anything  more  appalling  than  the 
lond-barking  and  snapping  American  woman,  only  com- 
parable in  offensiveness  to  the  traditional  John  Bull  on 
the  "  Continong,"  or  'Arry  let  loose  on  the  "Bulley- 
vards " ? 

In  California,  Mr.  Haweis  visited  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. He  describes  its  situation  and  archi- 
tectural features,  adding  a  few  words  concerning 
the  students : 

The  students,  as  at  Cornell,  are  male  and  female,  sin- 
gularly free,  self-reliant,  and  independent.  They  live  all 
about  at  their  own  sweet  will.  A  young  Francisco  (sic) 
girl  who  was  pursuiog  her  studies  at  the  Stanford  and 
Leland  (sic)  University  invited  me  to  lunch  with  her.  I 
found  her  living  quite  alone  in  a  trim  little  cottage  within 
ten  minutes'  walk  of  her  class-rooms,  with  only  an  old 
Irishwoman  to  do  the  housework  and  catering.  She  was 
a  very  earnest  student,  and  only  came  up  to  San  Fran- 
cisco from  Saturday  to  Monday. 

Though  Mr.  Haweis  preached  to  a  large  audi 
ence  at  Stanford,  he  evidently  considers  that  young 
Californians  are  not  inclined  to  godliness  : 

The  morning  I  preached  there,  the  goodly  sized  chapel 
was  packed  long  before  eleven  o'clock.  I  could  see  from 
my  platform  crowds  of  students  of  both  sexes  standing 
at  the  open  doors,  and  the  young  men  climbed  up  outside 
and  looked  in  at  the  open  windows.  I  have  those  hun- 
dreds of  fresh,  young,  eager  faces  before  me  still.  I  had 
been  told  that  infidelity  and  materialism  were  here  ram- 
pant, and  that  many  of  the  teachers  were  openly  agnos- 
tic or  skeptical.  Very  likely.  I  felt  strangely  overcome  ; 
my  heart  went  out  to  them  ;  they  seemed  to  be  as  sheep 
without  a  shepherd,  with  their  feet  stumbling  on  the  dark 
mountains.  California  may  be  sensual,  materialistic, 
skeptical,  superficial ;  but  Californians  are  full  of  heart, 
and  the  young  people,  with  small  respect  for  precedent 
and  convention,  are  wonderfully  receptive  and  eager. 
They  do  not  always  see  through  pretense  and  assumption 
and  can  be  lured  anon  by  false  and  unstable  guides,  but 
they  fall  ravenously  on  what  they  want,  and  there  is  a 
vein  of  passionate  sentiment  about  theni  which  contrasts 
oddly  enough  with  their  matter-of-fact  directness  and 
utilitarian  modes  of  thought  and  action.  The  Americans 
are  smart,  go-ahead,  and  perhaps  not  over  scrupulous, 
but  they  are  all  idealists  and  sensitives  at  bottom. 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Haweis  no  longer  considers 
California  a  winter  paradise  in  the  matter  of 
climate  : 

No  sooner  had  I  arrived  there,  at  the  beginning  of 
January,  than  the  sky  was  mantled  o'er  with  clouds, 
and  for  some  weeks,  with  transient  gleams  of  sunshine, 
the  rain  came  down  in  torrents.  .  .  .  People  recommend 
the  ranches  and  little  towns  not  quite  by  the  sea,  like  San 
Rafiaelle  (sic)  and  St.  Jose  (sic),  for  chest,  throat,  and 
consumption  generally,  and  they  are  quite  right.  I  am 
told  that  Los  Angeles  (it  was  wretchedly  cold  when  I  was 
there),  farther  south,  is  a  specific,  and  San  Diego,  though 
more  relaxing,  quite  a  paradise.  But  the  strange  thing 
is  that  the  Californians  who  get  consumption  do  not  bene- 
fit by  their  own  climate,  and  have  all  to  be  sent  away. 
Sometimes  to  Europe — with  what  results  I  do  not  quite 
know.  However,  should  I  desire  at  any  time  to  prolong  my 
own  life — a  point  about  which  I  have  not  yet  quite  made 
up  my  mind — I  should  come  to  San  Raffaelle.  San  Fran- 
cisco is  not  only  a  little  too  damp  from  sea-mist,  but  sub- 
ject to  bitter  winds  in  summer,  without  which  the  place 
would  be  insufferable  in  times  of  drought  and  heat.  I 
picked  all  this  up  from  San  Franciscans  in  their  un- 
guarded moments. 

The  measure  of  the  San  Francisco  reporter  is 
accurately  gauged  : 

I  required  no  advertisement.  The  whole  of  San  Fran- 
cisco knew  where  I  dined,  took  tea,  and  what  I  said,  or 
did  not  say,  in  the  streets.  The  tradespeople  printed 
imaginary  sentences  as  advertisements,  and  all  kinds  of 
haberdashery  and  other  articles  were  said  to  have  been 
used  or  recommended  by  me.  The  reporters,  when  they 
could  not  hear  or  be  present,  put  down  what  they 
thought  I  ought  to  have  said,  and  surpassed  themselves 
at  last  by  making  me  present  at  two  public  meetings  at 
the  same  day  and  hour  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  at 
one  of  which  I  was  reported  as  making  a  speech  about 
missions  at  Samoa,  a  mission  I  know  nothing  of  and  an 
island  I  never  visited.  People  who  sent  me  invitations 
registered  my  presence  at  their  house  in  the  papers 
whether  I  went  or  not,  and  I  could  hardly  ever  go  out- 
side the  hotel  without  being  accosted  by  some  press  gen- 
tlemen anxious  to  know  where  I  was  going  then,  where  1 
had  been  last,  and  where  I  expected  to  be  next,  and  what 
I  thought  of  the  world,  and  Life,  and  Time,  and  Fran- 
cisco (sic).  Exaggeration  and  mendacity  seemed  to  be 
reduced  to  a  fine  art.  Contradiction  or  correction  made 
matters  worse,  so  I  ended  by  letting  it  all  alone.  The 
use  made  of  my  antecedents  was  artistic,  and  any  peg 
seemed  good  enough  to  hang  a  legend  on.  Great  play 
was  made  of  my  having  been  an  evening  preacher  at 
Westminster  Abbey  and  of  my  holding  a  crown  living  ; 
but  this  was  not  good  enough.  I  was  paraded  in  print  as 
special  prcacltcr  to  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  !  and  as 
for  Westminster  Abbey,  you  might  have  inferred  that  I 
preached  there  every  Sunday  ! 

San  Francisco's  preference  for  free  entertain- 
ments is  thus  recognized  : 

The  plain  truth  is  that  my  lecture-room  at  'Frisco  was 
never  full ;  the  people  knew  well  enough  all  about  my 


lectures,  but  they  could  hear  me  every  Sunday,  often 
twice,  and  on  week  days  beside,  for  nothing,  and  why 
should  they  pay  1  They  did  not  pay.  The  net  profits  on 
three  Golden  Gate  Hall  lectures  (although  admission  was 
only  two  shillings)  did  not  exceed  forty  pounds,  exactly 
half  the  proceeds  of  one  night  at  Sydney,  Australia  ! 

Mr.  Haweis  nevertheless  left  San  Francisco  in  a 
state  of  contentment  concerning  his  pecuniary 
profits,  for  at  the  crowded  Sunday  services  collec- 
tions were  taken  up  from  which  he  reaped  a  benefit : 

Out  of  the  surplus  funds  accumulated  in  a  few  weeks, 
the  committee  were  not  only  able  to  pay  the  whole  of  my 
expenses  at  Francisco,  but  found  themselves  in  a  position 
to  offer  me  a  handsome  honorarium,  which  formed  no 
part  of  our  agreement. 

At  the  Christmas  season,  Mr.  Haweis  found 
"this  materialistic,  money-grubbing  Frisco"  the 
"most  conservative  and  sentimental  place"  he 
was  ever  in  : 

Sound  to  the  core  !  None  of  your  Old-World  blast 
sneering  at  the  festive  season  as  a  fraud,  and  not  even  a 
pious  fraud.  No  misgivings  as  to  decorations — Christ- 
mas cards,  cakes  and  ale,  and  kisses.  Francisco  is  quite 
above-board  about  Christmas.  If  you  don't  look  happy, 
you're  stared  at ;  if  you  don't  devour  cake  and  "candy" 
— a  term  used  for  every  conceivable  kind  of  poison  in  the 
shape  of  sweets — you're  supposed  to  have  lost  your 
mother  or  your  character,  or  gone  silly.  .  .  .  Just  as  it 
is  said  that  the  Eastern  State  nasal  twang  is  the  real 
English  accent  that  came  over  in  the  Mayflower,  so  there 
ser.ms  to  me  to  be  the  same  conservative  treasuring  up 
of  old  English  ways — old  English  holidays,  dances,  con- 
ventions, ceremonies,  and  sentiments  in  this  newest  of 
new  towns,  this  Pacific  Coast  edition  of  Eastern  America 
— which  is  itself  a  reminiscence  of  old  England — much 
mixed,  no  doubt  in  these  latter  days  with  Auld  Oireland. 
Well,  on  Christmas  Day,  I  suppose  there  was  not  a 
house  which  did  not  boom  the  occasion  with  green 
wreaths  and  flowers,  and  humble  indeed  mast  have  been 
the  home  without  its  Christmas  tree.  .  .  .  This  kind- 
hearted  simplicity  and  child-like  freshness  about  the  citi- 
zens of  Frisco  is  not  one  of  the  least  attractive  features 
of  this  wonderful  city,  and  makes  the  denizens  of  the  Old 
World  feel  sad  that  so  many  have  outgrown  such  simple 
pleasures  and  such  innocent  recreations. 

At  a  Christinas  dance  at  the  Occidental  Hotel, 
Mr.  Haweis  is  much  struck  by  the  "picturesque 
racial  mixture."     He  observes  : 

Here  were  Mexican  girls,  half-caste  Spaniards,  the 
South  American  Indian  type,  almost  pure  and  simple — 
the  Indian  crossed  with  no  one  knows  what,  a  generation 
or  so  back,  producing  a  very  handsome  child  of  about 
sixteen,  with  coal-black  hair,  dreamy  eyes,  and  the  odd- 
est olive-green  complexion,  flushed  with  red,  reminding 
one  of  a  moss-rose  ;  the  Brazilian  crossed  with  the  pale 
American,  and,  as  a  set-off,  the  diaphanous  white-china- 
looking  American  hardly  flushed  with  the  dance. 

And  at  this  same  gathering  he  is  quite  charmed 
with  the  absence  of  any  feeling  of  caste  distinctions  : 

Amidst  this  happy  family  of  school-girls,  merchants, 
clerks,  travelers,  and  here  and  there  officers,  military  and 
naval,  judges — quantities  of  judges — with  a  planter,  a 
rancher,  and  a  stray  millionaire  or  so  ...  at  last  I  felt — 
a  sensation  that  I  have  never  experienced  in  plutocratic 
New  York,  cultured  Boston,  conservative  Baltimore — at 
last  I  felt  I  had  reached  a  land  where  I  need  not  be 
bothered  with  social  distinctions.  We  all  felt,  or  felt  we 
ought  to  feel,  very  much  of  muchness. 

Mr.  Haweis  gives  further  San  Francisco  experi- 
ences with  his  usual  lavishness.  He  describes  with 
much  detail  the  Bohemian  Club  jinks,  which  he 
witnessed  ;  be  has  a  great  deal  to  say  concerning 
the  curious  features  of  Chinatown  ;  and  he  con- 
tributes some  surprising  information  concerning 
the  swept  and  garnished  condition  of  municipal  re- 
form which  San  Francisco  has  reached  during  the 
term  of  our  present  mayor — whom  he  calls  "  G.  O. 
M.  Sutro."  All  this,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  voy- 
agings  around  the  world,  we  shall  leave  those  inter- 
ested to  read  for  themselves,  and  shall  only  quote 
further  from  a  summing-up  paragraph  concerning 
Californians  : 

A  good  deal  of  absurd  nonsense  is  talked  about  the 
California  conceit  and  sensitiveness  to  criticism.  The 
Californians,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  are  very 
sensible  people.  They  have  much  to  be  proud  of,  and 
they  know  it ;  they  also  know  their  limitations,  although 
they  may  not  always  relish  back-handed  criticism.  You 
can  discuss  with  any  of  them  civic  corruption,  or  the 
state  of  the  arts,  or  education,  and  there  will  be  little 
real  difference  of  opinion  between  a  cultivated  European 
and  an  average  shrewd  and  educated  Californian  on  such 
matters.  What  they  detest  is  for  people  who  have  con- 
cealed their  real  opinion  and  flattered  them  up  when  in 
their  midst  (a  thing  which  I  can  not  plead  guilty  of),  to 
get  right  away,  and  then  round  upon  them.  Good- 
humored  tit  for  tat  and  honest  expression  of  opinion 
give  no  permanent  offense  in  California  any  more  than 
in  any  other  civilized  community  with  which  I  am 
acquainted.  It  all  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
things  are  said  and  done. 

But  a  truce  to  further  speculation  and  adieu  !  adieu  ! 
to  Francisco  with  its  bright  skies,  its  loyal,  open-hearted 
citizens,  its  beautiful,  sensible,  and  sympathetic  women, 
its  marvelous  cable-cars  and  electric  trams  that  run  up 
and  down  its  perpendicular  streets  liks  magic— as  the 
Chinamen  say  :  "  No  pushee,  no  pullee,  but  go  vera  fast 
much  ! "  Adieu  the  busy  mart  and  the  bustling  hotel, 
the  crowded  church,  the  fraternal  clergy,  the  pleasant 
social  gatherings,  the  genial  hospitality,  and  the  inventive 
newspaper  reporter  ! 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


December  7,  1896. 


Mr.  Lackaye  has  invented  a  new  kind  of  shud- 
der— the  hypnotic  shudder.  It  is  caused  by  the 
glaring  of  a  pair  of  wild  eyes,  looking  out  men- 
acingly through  big  glasses.  When  these  awe- 
some eyes  fall  upon  those  of  "  a  sensitive  subject," 
the  subject  hesitates,  trembles,  and  finally  cowers 
conquered  before  their  compelling  power. 

With  the  glaring  of  his  eyes  and  the  waving  of 
his  large,  half-closed  hands,  Mr.  Lackaye  does 
deeds  of  terror.  The  frightened  subject,  merely 
timid  at  first,  moving  in  restless  uneasiness,  grows 
slowly  quiet  and  transfixed  in  a  pose  of  frozen  still- 
ness. Her  eyes  gradually  lose  their  look  of  alarm, 
and  are  fixed  in  a  broad,  lifeless  stare  on  the  eyes 
of  the  medium.  The  resistance  and  indignation 
expressed  in  face  and  attitude  fade  and  die.  Her 
muscles  relax,  her  mouth  grows  slack  and  falls 
slightly  open,  her  limp  hands  hang  up-curled  at 
her  sides.  Her  motive  power  is  dead,  and  from 
her  lips  the  words  suggested  by  the  hypnotist  fall 
with  dull  obedience  in  hollow,  whispering  tones. 

This  is  the  state  to  which  Dr.  Belgraff  reduces 
Agnes  Langhara,  a  beautiful  English  girl,  who  is 
an  excellent  hypnotic  subject.  Why  Dr.  BelgTaff 
does  this,  is  the  plot  of  the  play,  and  those  who 
want  to  know  had  better  hear  it,  especially  if  they 
like  "creepy"  things.  "Dr.  Belgraff"  is  the 
creepiest  play  that  has  been  here  since  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde."  It  is  a  feast  to  those  who, 
like  the  Prince  in  the  story,  want  to  shudder. 
There  are  several  different  kinds  of  shudders  in  it. 
There  is  the  shudder  of  murder,  and  murder  in  the 
dark,  too.  It  is  an  entirely  new  idea  to  have  the 
stage  absolutely  black,  and  in  that  dense  obscurity 
to  hear  Jhe  gasping  and  struggling  of  two  men 
fighting  like  tigers  for  their  lives.  To  any  one 
who  has  the  capacity  to  suffer  terror,  darkness  alone 
is  fearful.  And  deeds  of  dread  perpetrated  in 
darkness  gain  a  hundredfold  in  their  power  to 
freeze  the  blood.  This  sort  of  murder,  where  one 
sees  nothing  and  only  hears  the  hard  breathing  of 
struggling  men,  is  much  more  grewsome  than  the 
old  style  of  hair-raiser.  In  that  the  victim  was  re- 
vealed by  a  strong  light  staggering  about,  his 
visage  streaming  wjth  a  crimson  fluid  that  looked 
like  red-currant  jelly  which  was  badly  made  and 
would  not  solidify. 

From  the  murder— the  end  of  the  second  act — 
the  play  loses  all  semblance  of  a  double  interest 
and  becomes  merely  an  exposition  of  Dr.  Belgraff' s 
power  over  his  unfortunate  subject.  Its  weirdness 
of  tone  grows  more  marked.  One  thinks  shudder- 
ingly  of  stories  by  Poe,  such  as  "  The  Strange 
Case  of  Monsieur  Waldemar."  Scenes  where  the 
desperate  doctor  fiercely  projects  the  controlling 
influence  over  his  victim  alternate  with  scenes 
where  he  seeks  to  drown  bis  remorse  and  dread  of 
detection  in  copious  draughts  of  brandy.  So  dis- 
tinguished and  Mephistophelian  a  man  as  Dr.  Bel- 
graff does  not  do  anything  so  commonplace  as  to 
become  intoxicated,  though  the  brandy  he  drinks 
would  have  laid  many  a  proud  head  in  the  dust  or 
under  the  table.  But  there  is  a  moral  in  "Dr. 
Belgraff."  Not  alone  is  murder  shown  to  be  a 
wrong,  no  matter  how  serious  the  provocation,  but 
the  doctor's  potations,  though  they  do  not  intoxi- 
cate him,  so  bemuse  and  befuddle  his  mind  that  he 
loses  his  power  of  hypnotic  compulsion.  When 
Dr.  Belgraff  is  dragged  away  from  his  bottles  and 
glasses  to  recuperate  in  his  apartment,  Miss  Lang- 
ham  comes  to  herself,  wakes  from  her  long  trance 
of  troubled  dreams,  dons  the  garments  of  festival, 
and  is  as  she  once  was,  before  the  blighting  eyes 
of  BelgTaff  shone  upon  her  from  behind  their  big- 
rimmed  spectacles. 

Had  the  play  remained  more  diffuse  in  interest  in 
these  last  two  acts,  it  would  have  been  a  good  drama 
of  the  creepy  school.  The  third  and  fourth  acts 
are  too  bare  of  incident,  too  absolutely  concen- 
trated upon  the  central  theme.  This  is  once  again 
the  error  of  the  piece  written  for  the  star.  When 
will  dramatists  and  stars  learn  that  a  play  must 
have  more  in  it  than  one  man,  round  whom  a  few 
insignificant  people  dismally  cavort?  If  the  star 
insists  upon  having  a  play  in  which  he  is  to  act  a 
hero  who  is  a  sort  of  composite  of  every  available 
character  in  the  piece,  he  ought  to  write  it  himself, 
not  induce  a  yielding  and  brow-beaten  playwright 
to  pander  to  such  a  weakness.  Most  of  the  new 
plays  written  for  stars  are  spoiled  by  this  undue  de- 
termination of  the  hero  to  be  all  out  of  focus  with 
the  other  actors.  He  is  right  in  the  foreground, 
whiJo  they  are  away  ofF  in  a  dim,  distant  perspective. 
In  the  third  and  fourth  acts  of  Mr.  Klein's  play, 
iiere  should  be  some  relief — not  comic  relief  neces- 
ly,  but  something  more.  There  is  not  enough 
:"or  a  fota,-act  drama.     Moreover,  the  ghastliness  of 


the  situations  would  have  been  greatly  intensified 
by  contrast  with  other  and  lighter  themes.  In  two 
acts  running,  the  scene  of  hypnotism  is  repeated 
almost  without  a  change.  It  is  grewsome  to  a 
degree  to  see  the  pale  and  feeble  Agnes  sit  in  fasci- 
nated, irance-like  immobility  under  the  inflexible 
eye  of  her  conqueror.  From  her  obedient  lips  the 
slow  sentences  drop  in  hollow  monotones.  Her 
wide,  blank  gaze  seeks  and  hangs  upon  his  with  the 
cold  sightlessness  of  a  somnambulist's.  When  he 
lifts  her  inert  hand,  the  fingers  lie  dead  in  his,  but 
her  lips  tremble  and  the  reluctant  syllables  form 
and  fall. 

All  this  is  striking  and  weird  to  a  degree.  But 
on  its  repetition  it  loses  much  of  its  power  to  chill 
and  thrill.  In  "  Trilby  "—one  of  the  poorest  of 
dramas,  but  arranged  by  a  man  who  knew  a  good 
deal  of  stage  technique  and  the  temper  of  audi- 
ences—the hypnotic  business  was  treated  with  an 
intelligent  reserve.  It  was  not  run  into  the  ground. 
There  were  but  two  scenes  in  which  it  was  pushed 
into  prominence  :  that  in  which  Svengali,  standing 
in  the  shadow  by  the  window,  lets  the  baleful  light  of 
his  mysterious  eyes  fall  upon  Trilby  and  called  her 
wi;h  a  low-toned,  deep  imperiousness,  and  the 
more  commonplace  scene  in  the  salon  of  the  Bashi- 
Bazouks'  Concert  Hall.  Had  Mr.  Klein  kept  up 
some  interest  in  Bertha  or  Geoffrey  or  anybody 
else.  "  Dr.  Belgraff"  would  have  gained  immensely 
in  climax  and  power,  and  it  would  have  been  more 
like  a  play  and  less  like  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
hypnotism. 

Mr.  Lackaye  has  gathered  a  good  company 
about  himself.  He  has  Miss  Wainwright  for  his 
leading  lady  and  Mr.  Couldock  for  bis  old  man. 
He  has  an  excellent  young  man  in  Mr.  Forrest 
Robinson,  who  is  nice-looking  and  has  a  pleasant, 
frank  manner,  more  like  the  manner  of  a  natural, 
rational  human  being  than  one  is  accustomed  to 
seeing  on  the  stage.  Both  he  and  Sir  Geoffrey 
Langhara  were  better-looking,  not  so  be-wigged, 
and  eye-glassed,  and  mustachioed  as  is  the  custom- 
ary stage  lord.  Sir  Geoffrey,  by  the  way,  may 
have  been  a  villain,  but  he  ought  to  have  known 
enough  to  take  off  his  hat  when  he  met  Miss  Bel- 
graff in  her  brother's  laboratory.  It  doesn't  always 
follow  when  a  man's  morals  are  bad  that  his  man- 
ners are  also  in  a  state  of  eclipse. 

Mr.  Lackaye's  first  appearance  is  through  a  trap- 
door in  the  floor.  He  does  not  shoot  up  like  the 
imps  in  "The  Black  Crook,"  but  raises  the  door 
and  climbs  out  slowly  and  carefully.  Still  there  is 
such  an  atmosphere  of  brimstone  and  sulphur 
about  him  that  this  entrance  from  the  lower  regions 
may  be  regarded  as  a  typical  introduction  of  so 
unusual  a  despera*do.  His  make-up  is  clever — 
Mr.  Lackaye  is  one  of  those  actors  who  have  great 
talent  in  the  mysteries  of  make-up — and  his  accent 
admirable.  What  is  more  surprising  is  that  he 
never  drops  it.  From  his  emergence  through  the 
trap-door  to  his  subsidence  into  the  narrow  space 
between  the  book-case  and  the  wall  whence  he 
falls  dead  and  stiff,  he  never  for  a  moment  relapses 
into  the  colloquial  American  of  Silas  Walcott  or 
the  slangular  English  of  the  Duke  of  Guisebury. 

As  for  the  part  he  plays,  though  it  is  so  domi- 
nant in  the  piece,  it  is  not  really  much  of  a  part. 
Dr.  Belgraff  is  a  thing  of  make-up,  and  eye- 
glaring,  and  wild  Delsartian  waving  of  hands. 
There  is  little  opportunity  for  Mr.  Lackaye  to  show 
his  undoubted  talents  in  it.  The  points  of  the 
drama  are  not  made  by  him.  They  belong  to  the 
man  who  manages  the  lights  and  to  Agnes  Lang- 
ham.  All  that  Dr.  Belgraff  really  has  to  do  is  to 
look  weirdly  through  his  spectacles  and  stand  with 
his  back  to  the  audience  making  passes  in  front  of 
Miss  Wainwright's  eyes.  Even  when  he  dies,  it  is 
out  of  people's  sight,  and  all  the  audience  saw  of 
the  man  who  died  so  doughtily  in  "  Trilby  "  was  a 
pair  of  hands  spread  out  beyond  the  angle  of  the 
wall  and  the  book-case.  Mr.  Lackaye  deserves  a 
better  fate  than  the  acting  of  these  upholstered 
rdles.  He  is  a  cut  beyond  the  player  whose  great- 
est art  is  the  wig  he  wears  and  the  way  he  molds 
the  paste  on  the  end  of  his  nose.  We  remember 
his  Duke  of  Guisebury,  and  we  hope  that  he  will 
cast  aside  the  Svengali  legend  and  return  to  the 
place  for  which  bis  abilities  fit  him. 

The  only  real  character  of  the  play  was  given  to 
Miss  Wainwright.  Or  was  it,  perhaps,  not  much 
of  a  character  in  writing,  but  made  much  of  by  a 
clever  actress  ?  Miss  Wainwright  has  not  done 
anything  better  than  this  portrayal  of  a  sickly, 
high-strung,  but  charming  woman  who  uncon- 
sciously falls  under  the  blighting  influence  of  an 
unscrupulous  man.  Her  acting  has  been  so  often 
marred  by  a  steely,  glittering  sort  of  artificiality 
that  one  was  astonished  to  see  the  sincerity  and 
real  feeling  with  which  she  treated  Agnes's  vague 
terror  of  the  fate  that  menaces  her,  and  which  she 
does  not  comprehend  or  realize.  The  heart-griping 
apprehensions  of  impending  catastrophe  were  given 
with  an  almost  painful  vividness.  There  was  some- 
thing pitiable  in  this  wild,  inarticulate  fear  of  that 
grim  influence  which  was  already  paralyzing  her 
will  and  numbing  her  senses. 

Even  in  the  scenes  where  the  power  of  the  doc- 
tor has  reduced  her  to  a  mere  automaton  she  still 
preserved  the  idea  of  the  character.  Here  was  the 
sensitive  and  overwrought  nature  brought  to  the 
last  ebb  of  cold  passivity  —  merely  the  outward 
shell  of  the  woman,  with  heart,  mind,  will,  gone. 
Yet  the  tendency  to  overdo  the  white  immobility  of 


the  breathing  statue  was  checked,  and  in  her  dull- 
eyed  inertia,  heavy,  limp,  motionless,  she  created 
an  extremely  strong  impression  of  the  absolute 
deadness  of  the  hypnotized  subject.  In  the  first 
act,  in  the  splendid  habiliments  of  the  Langham 
heiress,  she  looked  brilliantly  handsome. 


Italio  Campanini,  the  well-known  Italian  tenor, 
died  at  his  home  near  Parma  last  week.  He  studied 
under  Lamperti  in  Milan,  and  on  his  dgbut  at  La 
Scala,  in  "  Faust,"  he  was  pronounced  one  of  the 
finest  tenors  of  the  age.  He  first  sang  in  New 
York  in  1873  with  Christine  Nilsson,  and  has  since 
sung  in  this  country  several  seasons.  He  was  re- 
markable for  the  immense  scope  of  his  repertory, 
which  included  nearly  eighty  operas,  the  tenor  r61es 
of  which  he  could  sing  at  a  few  hours'  notice.  It  is 
said  that  at  one  time  he  sang  for  eighty  cents  a 
night,  but  he  was  the  first  tenor  who  was  paid  one 
thousand  dollars  a  night  for  his  services  in  this 
country. 


Mrs.  Alexander  Salvini  has  written  to  a  friend  in 
Massachusetts,  who  transmits  the  letter  to  the 
Dramatic  Mirror,  to  say  that  ber  husband  has 
undergone  a  surgical  operation,  which,  contrary  to 
general  expectation,  has  restored  him  to  health, 
and  bids  fair  to  make  him  more  robust  than  ever. 
This  is  good  news  for  the  profession,  and  especially 
good  news  for  Miss  Geraldine  Bonner  and  John 
Bonner,  who  have  a  play  in  Salvini's  hands,  which 
he  was  about  to  produce  when  he  was  taken  ill. 


No  other  lamp-chimneys  a 
quarter  so  good  as  Macbeth's; 
or  cheap  in  the  long  run. 

You  want  the  right  shape 
besides.  We'll  send  you  the 
Index  ;    free. 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


The  Ideal  Breakfast  Dish 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  CO.   K" 

Principal  Office,  23  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth   St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


HOOPING-COUGH 
CROUP. 

ROCHE'S     HERBAL     EMBROCATION. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors.  W.  Edward  &  Son, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  All  Druggists,  or 
K.  Fougera  &  Co.,  30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 

Last  Nights  of THE  LITTLE  DUKE 

Offenbach's  Operatic  Fantasie, 
THE      IB  n  I  GA.3MUS: 

Song— Dance— Mirth. 

Next .THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL, 

Popular  Prices 35  and  SOcenlB 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Havman  &  Co — (Incorporated)  .   Proprietors 

Sundav  N  ght— Last  Time DR.  BELGRAFF 

Next  Week,  Monday,  Dec.  7th.     Secord  and  Last  Week 

of  Mr.  Wilton  Lackaye,  in  the  One-Act  Drama, 

-:-      TVE  O  I_i  X  IE  H  Ir3      -:- 

And  the  Beautiful  Comedy-Drama, 

-:-     CAP  TAIN      BOB  .-:- 

Monday,  December  14th YAW 

Thursday,  December  17th..  Palmer  Cox's  Brownies 

COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

f'RlKDLANDHR,  GOTTI.OB  &  Co       LESSEES  AND  MANAGERS 

First   Time    Here.      Week    Commencing 
Monday,  December  7th.     A 
Grent  Prcdu.  tion. 
JOSEPH  GRISMER  and 

PHCEBE  DAVIUS 
In    the     Greatest    of    all     Melodramatic 
Successes, 

-:-    THE    COTTON    KING   -:- 

By  Sutton  Vane,  author  of  "  Humanity," 
etc.     Seats  now  on  sale. 


THIRD    ANNUAL 

HORSE   SHOW 

MECHANICS'    PAVILION, 

December  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  189G 

OPEN  DAY  AND  NIGHT. 


Concerts  Afternoon  and  Evening 


GENERAL    ADMISSION: 

DAT 50  Cents.  EVENING Sl.OO 

Reserved  seals  on  sale  at  H.  S.  Crocker  Co.,  227-229 
Post  Street,  after  December  1st. 


"  How  can  Schilling's  Best 
tea  cost  so  little  and  be  so  good  ? " 

Easy  It  is  roasted  fresh  every 
day  in  San  Francisco — like  fresh 
coffee  and  peanuts. 

Other  tea  is  roasted  once  a 
year,  in  Japan,  etc — like  stale 
coffee  and  stale  peanuts. 

A  Schilling  &  Co        San  Francisco 


Bound  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1896  inclusive— Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVIII.— can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


GALVANIZED    IRON— APOLLO. 

What  can  you  do  with  a  poor  iron  ?  You  can't 
return  it — the  makers  don't  guarantee  it. 

What  can  you  do  with  Apollo  ?  Return  to  your 
jobber  at  his  expense  any  sheet,  or  part  of  a  sheet, 
that  you  can't  do  anything  with. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 


December  7,  1896. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Mapleson  in  Temporary  Trouble. 
Colonel  Mapleson's  trouble  with  the  Musicians' 
Union  culminated  last  Wednesday  night  in  Boston. 
"  Andre"  Chenier  "  was  to  have  been  given,  and  the 
theatre  was  packed  from  pit  to  dome,  but  no  musi- 
cians appeared.  At  half-past  eight.  Colonel  Maple- 
son  came  before  the  curtain  and  stated  that  the 
musicians  had  struck.  He  owed  them  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  dollars,  and  the  money  would 
arrive  from  New  York  on  the  express  train  at 
eleven  o'clock,  but  the  orchestra  refused  to  sound  a 
note  until  they  had  been  paid  one  thousand  dollars 
in  cash.  Colonel  Mapleson  offered  to  give  the 
opera  with  a  piano  accompaniment,  but  his  leading 
feminine  star,  Mme.  Bonaplata-Bau,  refused  to 
agree  to  this,  and  the  audience  was  instructed  to 
call  for  its  entrance  money  at  the  box-office.  It  is 
but  fair  to  Colonel  Mapleson  to  add  that  the  money 
arrived  from  New  York  at  eleven  o'clock,  as  he 
had  said  it  would.  The  tour  will  doubtless  be  con- 
tinued, and  the  company  will  open  at  the  Baldwin 
as  announced  on  January  4th. 

Revival" of  an  Offenbach  Opera. 

The  last  performance  of  "The  Little  Duke" 
will  be  given  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  to-morrow 
(Sunday)  evening,  and  on  Monday,  December  7th, 
there  will  be  a  revival  of  Offenbach's  merry 
fantasy,  "The  Brigands."  It  was  first  produced  in 
Paris  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  when  Offenbach,  as 
director  of  the  Folies  Bergeres,  was  .the  musical 
king  of  Paris,  and  Schneider  was  in  her  glory. 
The  opera  has  been  revived  many  times  since  then, 
but  it  is  some  years  since  it  has  been  heard  in  this 
city. 

The  cast  will  include  Lilly  Post  as  the  brigand's 
daughter,  Fiorella ;  Elvia  Croix  Seabrooke  as 
Frageolelto,  his  apprentice  ;  Bernice  Holmes  as 
the  Princess  of  Grenada  ;  Anna  Schnabel  as  her 
page,  Adolph  ;  Rhys  Thomas  as  Falsacappa,  a 
bandit  chief  ;  Ferris  Hartman  as  Pietro,  the  old 
bandit ;  W.  H.  West  as  the  royal  treasurer ; 
Maurice  Darcy  as  the  Duke  of  Mantua  ;  John  J. 
Raffael  as  the  sprightly  count,  Gloria-Cassis  ;  W. 
H.  Tooker  as  Compotasso,  the  royal  equerry  ;  and 
Fred  Kavannagh  as  the  diminutive  captain  of  the 
carbineers.  The  smaller  T61es  will  be  in  good 
bands.  Special  scenery,  correct  costumes,  and  ap- 
propriate accessories  will  all  make  the  production 
complete  in  every  detail. 

"The  Bohemian  Girl"  will  follow  for  a  few 
nights  in  order  to  give  time  for  the  preparations 
for  the  presentation  of  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk," 
the  Christmas  spectacle. 

Lackaye  in  a  Double  Bill. 

Wilton  Lackaye  will  appear  in  "  Dr.  Belgraff " 
at  the  Baldwin  for  the  last  time  to-morrow  (Sun- 
day) night,  and  during  the  week  beginning  Mon- 
day, December  7th,  a  double  bill  will  be  presented. 
The  curtain-raiser  will  be  "  Moliere,"  a  one-act 
play,  by  Walter  Frith,  son  of  the  famous  English 
painter.  It  is  founded  on  an  actual  incident  in  the 
life  of  the  French  dramatist.  Carried  home  almost 
dying  from  the  theatre,  he  finds  there  a  marquis,  a 
would-be  lover  of  Mme.  Moliere,  and,  recognizing 
the  situation,  under  pretense  of  repeating  to  them 
a  scene  from  his  new  play,  he  reads  them  both  a 
salutary  lesson,  with  the  result  that  husband  aud 
wife  are  reconciled  just  in  time  for  him  to  die  in 
her  arms.  Mr.  Lackaye  will  be  the  Moliere,  of 
course,  Marie  Wainwright  the  wife,  and  Byron 
Douglas  the  marquis. 

The  second  play  is  "  Captain  Bob,"  a  comedy  of 
life  in  the  South.  The  hero  is  a  Virginian  who  re- 
turns to  his  native  State  twenty  years  after  the 
war  and  falls  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  his  ante- 
bellum sweetheart.  Incidentally  another  love-story 
is  told,  ending,  through  the  good  offices  of  Captain 
Bob,  in  a  compulsory  marriage,  in  which  a  blind  old 
preacher — acted  by  C.  W.  Couldock — performs  the 
ceremony  without  knowing  that  his  own  child  is 
one  of  the  contracting  parties.  Mr.  Lackaye  is  the 
Captain  Bob,  Marie  Wainwright  is  his  young 
sweetheart,  and  Edward  Wallace  and  Josephine 
Allen  introduce  a  good  deal  of  fun  as  two  darkies 
with  an  irresistible  liking  for  chickens. 

A  Benefactress  of  the  Ballet. 
Corinne  made  her  will  while  in  this  city,  and  be- 
queathed her  entire  estate,  which  will  be  not  less 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million,  to  the  founding  of 
a  "home  for  aged  and  unemployed  actresses." 
This  is  most  commendable,  and  is  entirely  unde- 
serving of  the  scoffs  of  those  who  point  out  that 
Corinne  is  at  present  a  very  robust  young  person, 
and  may  exercise  the  feminine  privilege  of  changing 
her  mind  before  the  grim  destroyer  hands  over 
her  shekels  to  the  aged  and  unemployed  ladies 
of  the  stage.  The  fact  is  that  Corinne  has  a 
very  tender  heart,  and  her  intention  is  to  make 
ample  provision  for  the  faithful  creatures  who  have 
stood  steadfast  in  the  rows  of  her  ballet  for  lo  I 
these  many  years.  Some  may  not  survive  their 
benefactress,  but  those  who  will  step  into  their 
shoes— their  tights  would  be,  perhaps,  a  more  fit- 
ting metaphor — will  come  under  the  head  of  "  un- 
employed" in  the  distant  day  when  Corinne  is  no 
more,  and  her  generosity  will  protect  the  young 
things  from  the  vicissitudes  of  this  wicked  world, 
even  as  Corinne  was  protected,  before  she  attained 


years  of  discretion,  by  the  watchful  Mrs.  Kimball. 
That  dragon  of  female  virtue,  we  are  informed  by 
Corinne's  press  agent,  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  the  foregoing  facts,  "while  giving  her  all  her 
heart  could  desire,  jealously  and  sedulously  kept 
her  from  having  a  lover." 


A  New  Melodrama. 
"  The  Cotton  King,"  which  is  to  be  produced  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  next  Monday  night,  has 
never  before  been  seen  in  this  city,  and  it  will  in- 
troduce to  us  some  remarkable  novelties  in  stage 
mechanism.  It  was  written  by  Sutton  Vane,  one 
of  the  most  successful  English  writers  of  melo- 
drama of  the  Petit-and-Sims  school,  and  tells  a 
pretty  and  natural  story  of  factory  life  among  the 
mill-hands  in  an  English  village.  The  scenery  is 
especially  elaborate,  including  several  landscapes 
in  which  the  atmospheric  effect  has  been  admirably 
caught  by  the  scenic  artists,  John  A.  Thompson  and 
Harley  Merry.  But  the  piece  de  resistance  is  the 
cotton-mill  scene.  More  than  two  hundred  separate 
pieces  are  used  in  it,  and  scores  of  operators  are 
seen  at  work  at  the  rapidly  revolving  machinery, 
while  a  huge  elevator  is  carrying  freight  up  and 
down.  Both  Mr.  Grismer  and  Miss  Davies  have 
strong  parts  in  this  play,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
cast  will  be  in  excellent  hands. 


Notes. 
The  Frawley  Company  will  return  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  in  time  for  the  holiday  season  at  the 
Columbia. 

John  Drew  presented  "  Rosemary  "  for  the  one- 
hundredth  time  at  the  Empire  Theatre  in  New 
York  last  Tuesday. 

Mme.  Modjeska  is  to  return  to  the  footlights  in 
this  city  in  the  latter  part  of  next  month.  Joseph 
Haworth  will  be  the  leading  man  of  her  company. 

Fanny  Rice  will  produce  a  new  opera  during  her 
engagement  at  the  Columbia.  It  is  entitled  "  By 
Order  of  the  King,"  and  the  music  is  by  Plan- 
quette.  The  libretto  has  been  arranged  for  her  by 
the  Paultons,  who  wrote  "  Erminie." 

Charles  Hopper  has  been  doing  an  immense 
business  with  "  Chimmie  Fadden"  in  Chicago. 
Last  Saturday  night  the  receipts  amounted  to 
eighteen  hundred  dollars,  and  for  the  whole  week 
they  footed  up  twelve  thousand  dollars. 

Mrs.  Marie  Bates  will  be  retained  in  the  cast  of 
"  Chimmie  Fadden  "  when  it  comes  to  the  Colum- 
bia. She  was  cast  for  a  minor  part,  a  drunken  old 
Irishwoman,  but  she  made  the  great  hit  of  the 
piece  when  it  was  produced  in  New  York. 

"The  Prodigal  Father, '  which  will  be  seen  at 
the  Columbia  Theatre  next  month,  hinges  on  a 
situation  which  should  be  productive  of  much  fun. 
It  concerns  a  middle-aged  married  man,  who  takes 
several  nights  off,  and  subsequently  explains  to  his 
family  that  he  has  been  exploring  in  darkest  Africa. 
The  piece  is  a  farcical  comedy,  and  a  number  of 
specialties  are  introduced  in  it. 

The  company  that  is  to  present  "  The  Brownies" 
at  the  Baldwin  during  the  holidays  will  open  its 
engagement  on  Thursday,  December  17th.  This 
unusual  date  has  been  set  because  it  was  found 
necessary  to  allow  a  few  days  for  the  proper  prepa- 
ration of  the  stage.  One  of  the  elaborate  novel- 
ties to  be  shown  in  the  piece  is  the  famous  flying 
ballet  from  the  Folies  Bergeres,  Paris. 

There  is  a  wild  rumor  that  the  owner  and  man- 
ager of  the  Herald  Square  Theatre,  New  York, 
have  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Reginald  de 
Koven  and  Harry  B.  Smith,  composer  and  libret- 
tist of  "  Robin  Hood  "  and  other  operas,  whereby 
an  opera  company  will  be  organized  to  take  the 
same  place  in  New  York  as  is  occupied  in  London 
by  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Opera  Company  at  the  Savoy. 
According  to  the  accounts  of  De  Koven  and  Smith's 
latest  opera,  "  The  Mandarin,"  they  will  have  to  do 
very  much  better  work  before  they  aspire  to  be  the 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  of  America. 


Eastward  Through  the  Rockies. 

The  traveler,  tourist,  or  business  man  is  wise 
when  he  selects  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway 
"Great  Salt  Lake  Route"  for  his  route  to  the 
East.  It  is  the  only  trans  continental  line  passing 
directly  through  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  addition  to 
the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  Temple  City,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  picturesque  Salt  Lake 
and  Utah  Valleys,  it  offers  the  choice  of  three 
distinct  routes  through  the  mountains  and  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world.  Double  daily 
train  service  and  through  Pullman  and  Tourist 
sleeping-cars  between  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Denver,,  and  Chicago.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  of  each  week,  Pullman  Tourist  cars 
are  run  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston  via  Chicago, 
without  change. 

For  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  "  Great  Salt 
Lake  Route,"  write  W.  H.  Snedaker,  General 
Agent,  14  Montgomery  Street. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


EMPORIUM  BOOK  DEPARTMENT. 


BOOKS  are  the  most  eminently  proper  Christmas  Gifts — they 
are  the  one  thing  that  can  be  given  to  any  friend  with  perfect  pro- 
priety. The  EMPORIUM  has  the  LARGEST  and  most  com- 
pletely stocked  BOOK  STORE  in  the  West — there  are  few  larger 
in  the  World.  BOOKS  gathered  from  the  leading  Publishers, 
especially  for  the  Holiday  Trade,  form  at  least  one-half  of  this 
great  stock.  To  even  briefly  describe  a  hundredth  part  of  these 
BOOKS  would  require  several  Newspaper  pages.  We  must  refer 
you  to  the  Book  Reviews  in  Magazines  and  other  Periodicals.  Be- 
low we  give  a  very  incomplete  list  of  some  of  the  Latest  Publica- 
tions. EMPORIUM  PRICES  on  ALL  BOOKS,  excepting 
Medical,  School,  and  so-called  "  net  price"  BOOKS,  will  be 

Ten  per  cent,  below  Publishers'  Price. 


PublisJurs'  Price. 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION. 

(New  Illustrated  Edition.)  2  vols.  By  John  Fiske.58.00 
HISTORY    OF  THE    GERMAN  STRUGGLE 
FOR  LIBERTY. 

2  vols.     By  Foultoey  Bigelow $5.00 

THE  HISTORY  OF  MODERN  PAINTING. 

3  vols.     (Beautifully  Illustrated.)     By  Richard  Muther 
$20.00 

NAVAL  ACTIONS  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1812. 
(Illustrated.)     By  James  Barnes $4.50 

LIFE  OF  MICHAEL  ANGELO. 

By  Hermann  Grimm.     2  vols.     (Beautifully  Illustrated) 
$6.00 

PICTURES  OF  PEOPLE. 

By  Charles  Dana  Gibson $5.00 

BRACEBRIDGE  HALL. 

By  Washington  Irving.     2  vols.     (Illustrated.). . .  .56.00 

THE  LAST  QUARTER  CENTURY 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews.     2  vols.     (IIlustrated.).$6.oo 

LIFE  AND  LETTERS  OF  OLIVER 
WENDELL  HOLMES. 

2  vols.     By  John  T.  Morse $4.00 

MYTHS  AND  LEGENDS  OF  OUR  OWN  LAND. 

By  Charles  M.  Skinner.     2  vols $3.00 

IN  OLE  VIRGINIA. 

(New  Holiday  Edition.)  By  Thomas  Nelson  Page.52.50 
SHAKESPEARE'S  HEROES  OF  THE  STAGE. 

By  C.  E.  L.  Wingate $2.00 

BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER  BUSH. 

(New  Illustrated  Edition.)     By  Ian  Maclaren $2,00 


Publishers'  Price. 
KATE  CARNEGIE. 

By  Ian  Maclaren $1.50 

SENTIMENTAL  TOMMY. 

By  James  M.  Barrie $1.50 

LOVE  IN  OLD  CLOATHES. 

By  H.  C.  Bunner $1.50 

LEGENDS  OF  THE  VIRGIN  AND  CHRIST. 

By  H.  A.  Guerber Si.^S 

LOVE  SONGS  OF  CHILDHOOD. 

By    Eugene    Field.     Set    to    music     by     Reginald    de 

Koven $2.00  net 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK  OF  FAMOUS 
AMERICANS. 

By  Elbridge  S.  Brooks $1.50 

SWEETHEART  TRAVELLERS. 

By  S.  R.Crockett $i.so 

THE  ANIMAL  STORY  BOOK. 

By  Andrew  Lang $2.00 

THE  SWORDMAKER'S  SON. 

By  W.  O.  Stoddard $1.50 

THE  COURT  OF  KING  ARTHUR. 

By  William  Henry  Frost $1.50 

THE  DWARF'S  TAILOR  AND  OTHER 
FAIRY  TALES. 

By  Zoe  Dana  Underhill $i-75 

TOMMY-ANNE  AND  THE  THREE  HEARTS. 

By  Mabel  Osgood  Wright $i.So 

STORIES  AND  LEGENDS  FROM  IRVING.    51.56 
THE  COLLIWOGGS  BICYCLE  CLUB. 

By  Florence  K.  Upton $2.00 

GOOD  CHEER  FOR  THE  YEAR. 

By  Phillips  Brooks $1.25 


There  will  be  an  enormous  crush  during  the  ten  days  preceding  Christmas.  It  has 
begun  already.  We  advise  you  for  your  own  comfort^  and  to  get  first  choice^  to  buy 
BOOKS  NOW. 


—  Christmas  gift  for  lady  or  gentleman 
-Centemeri  kid-gloves.     128  Post  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(INGI-ESIDE    TRACK). 

The   only  perfect   Winter  Race  Track  in  America. 
Bacing    from    Nov.    30th    to    I>ec.    13th,  in- 
clusive.    Five  or  more  races  daily,  rain 
or  shine.     First  Kace  at  2  F.  M. 

Take  Southern  Pacific  trains  at  Third  and  Townsend 
Streets  Depot,  leaving  at  one  o'clock  p.  M. 
Fare   for  Bound  Trip,  including  Admission 
to  Grounds,  SI. 00. 

Take  Mission  Street  electric  line  direct  to  track. 
The  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co.  Stakes,  Saturday,  Dec.  5th. 
The  Palace  Hotel  Stakes,  Saturday,  Dec.  12th. 
W.  S.  Leake,  A.  B.  SPRECKELS, 

Secretary.  President. 


Hungarian  Orchestra 

E.    M.    ROSNER    &    B.    JAULUS, 

MAXA6EBS. 

■Mr.  Jaulus  has  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended trip  to  Europe  with  a  collection  of 
the  latest  selections  of  Concert  and  Dance 
Music. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  or 
537  Ellis  Street. 

-     TELEPHONE,  SUTTER  1571. 


All  Sizes  and  Styles 
from  1  to  200  H.  P. 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

Best  to  Buy  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for 
MINING.  MILLING, 
PUMPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 
STATIONARY  and 

MARINE  WORK. 


3,000  ia  use.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 

HERCULES   CAS   ENCINE  WORKS, 

Office—  405-407  Sansome  St.,  S.  P. 


Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Index  Cabinets,  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Scblicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE    AND    MANUFACTURER    OF 


Schillinger's 
Patent. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 

IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block.  S.F. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash $  1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,586.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,300,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  B.  A.  Becker;  First  Vice- 
President.  Edward  Kruse;  Second  Vice-President, 
Daniel  Meyer;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  Gborgb 
Tourny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer,  H.  Horstmann,  Ign,  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 


Deposits,  June  30th,  1896 S33,657,319 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided ProBtB    3,158,139  70 

October  1,  1894. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 


CORRESPONDENTS : 
W*w  Vn^lr  i  Messrs.  Laldlaw  &  Co. 

Nowyorlc JTheBank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frires 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chir-van  i  Union  National  Bank 

^mcafi° |  Illinois  Tnist  and  Savings  Bank 

St,  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters-of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Lotus, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham. 
burg,  Bremen,  Fran kfort-on -Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  In  Italy 


WELLS  FARGO  &CQ.S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sangome  and  Sutter  Sta. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 96,350,000 

J  no.  J.  Valentine,  President;  HombrS.  Kin 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;   F.  L.  Lip." 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J. 
\  Eldridge,  Henry  E,  Huntington,  Homer  S 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crockc 
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THE       ARGONAUT. 


December  y,  1896. 


VANITY     FAIR 


A  London  p^per  recently  gave  expression  to  a 
charge  often  made  in  conversation  in  Europe  to  the 
effect  that  foreign  governments  often  find  in  Amer- 
ican women  the  most  efficient  recruits  for  their 
secret  service.  The  United  States  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  powers  which  does  not  maintain, 
in  addition  to  its  embassadors,  secretaries,  and 
attachis,  a  highly  paid  corps  of  government  agents. 
They  are  not  officially  accredited  to  the  various 
countries,  but  are  paid  out  of  the  secret-service 
lund  which  is  at  the  disposal  of  every  European 
government.  The  most  delicate  and  artistic  pieces 
of  work  are  intrusted  to  them.  The  talent  for 
intrigue  which  is  acquired  by  the  sterner  sex  only 
after  years  of  labor  is  innate  in  the  feminine  char- 
acter. Their  tact  and  intuition  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  men,  and  their  powers  of  persuasion 
often  accomplish  results  with  the  salesmen  whom 
they  .ire  destined  to  influence  which  the  most  tactful 
diplomat  could  never  accomplish.  The  cleverness, 
self  possession,  adaptability  to  circumstance,  and, 
above  all,  charm  and  grace  of  American  women 
peculiarly  fit  them  for  this  kind  of  work,  evidence 
of  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  frequency  with  which 
European  diplomats  seek  their  wives  among  the 
daughters  of  Aruenci.  Nevertheless,  an  experi- 
enced diplomat,  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
declares  that  he  knows  of  but  one  single  instance  of 
an  American  woman  playing  the  rdle  of  secret  agent 
for  a  foreign  government.  The  lady  in  question  is  the 
wife  of  an  Italian  marquis  of  doubtful  antecedents 
and  lives  in  Paris,  where,  though  she  sees  little  of 
her  own  countrywomen,  her  handsome  salons  are 
crowded  with  French  and  foreign  officials,  who  are 
presumably  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  both  she  and 
her  husband  dissect  them  and  retail  their  every  word 
and  look  to  her  employers  at  St.  Petersburg. 


An  American  woman  now  living  in  London  has 
been  accused,  however,  of  being  another  secret 
agent  of  the  Russian  Government.  Her  friends 
strongly  denied  the  charge,  but  it  is  based  on  the 
alleged  discovery  of  some  very  compromising  cor- 
respondence in  her  possession.  It  seems  that  she 
had  been  stopping  at  a  country  house  for  a  few 
days,  and  after  her  departure,  a  titled  lady,  who 
happened  to  be  her  worst  enemy,  found  that  she 
had  left  a  dressing-bag  behind,  and  on  exploring  it 
to  learn  the  owner  s  identity,  she  came  across  the 
intimidating  letters.  The  peeress,  after  making 
the  most  of  her  find,  turned  over  the  correspond- 
ence to  Rusten  Pasha,  as  the  letters  concerned  the 
Turkish  Government.  But  the  chivalrous  old 
diplomat  declined  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  conferred,  and  restored  the  documents 
to  their  American  owner  without  a  word. 


ful  ignorance  of  what  each  meal  is  to  be  until  it 
appears  daintily  served.  In  case  one  is  giving  a 
dinner,  one  has  but  to  send  the  number  of  guests 
expected,  and  a  general  outline  of  the  length  of 
dinner  is  required,  to  the  Misses  Elliott,  and  may 
rest  assured  that  the  luncheon  will  be  in  all  respects 
everything  that  could  be  desired. 


A  recent  elopement  and  wedding  in  Chicago  have 
revealed  the  fact  that  there  is  an  elopement  club 
among  the  girls  of  a  Chicago  high  school.  Its 
written  constitution  has  been  discovered,  and  its 
salient  features  are  as  follows  : 

■'This  organization  shall  be  called  'The  H.  P.  H.  S. 
Elopement  Club.' 

"  Absolute  secrecy  as  to  time  and  particulars  of  elope- 
ment shall  be  maintained  even  between  members. 

"  Membership  shall  be  limited  to  seven,  and  shall  cease 
the  moment  the  wedding-ring  is  placed  on  a  true  sister's 
finger. 

"The  older  the  man  inveigled  into  eloping,  the  more 
credit  shall  be  given  the  departing  sister. 

"  Boys  under  eighteen  years  are  not  to  be  considered 
responsible. 

"  Milwaukee  is  the  Gretna  Green  preferable. 

"Trunks  and  trousseaus  absolutely  forbidden.  Long 
wedding  trips  are  also  barred. 

"The  penalty  for  being  a  member  for  longer  than  two 
years  is  expulsion 

"  Each  departing  member  shall  suggest  a  sister  to  take 
her  place. 

"  First,  last,  and  always  the  motto  of  the  club  shall  be  : 
"  '  Elope  !  elope  !     We  care  not  where, 
Just  so  we  find  a  husband  there.'" 


The  husking-bee  given  by  the  National  Society 
of  New  England  Women  at  the  Waldorf,  in  New 
York,  a  week  ago  last  Friday  night,  was  unique 
and  successful  in  every  feature.  The  superbly  ap- 
pointed ball-room  in  the  famous  hostelry  was  trans- 
formed into  an  old-fashioned  country  barn.  The 
great  room  was  resplendent  in  the  glories  of  autumn 
leaves,  sheaves  of  golden  grain,  cornstalks  with 
ears  of  ripened  corn,  and  other  signs  of  summer 
and  autumn.  Enormous  piles  of  corn  were 
heaped  upon  the  floor,  ready  to  be  husked, 
and  a  great  supply  of  red-cheeked  apples  was 
on  hand  for  roasting.  Milking-stools  and  wooden 
chairs   were  provided   for   the   guests,    who   were 


garbed  in  the  costume  of  New  England  half  a 
century  ago.  Between  fifty  and  sixty  young  ladies 
and  men,  the  former  in  simple  gowns  and  old- 
fashioned  sun-bonnets,  and  the  latter  with  jumpers 
and  overalls  over  their  evening  suits,  spent  an  hour 
or  so  in  husking.  It  was  observed  that  red  ears 
were  found  only  by  the  married  men,  and  those  of 
them  who  took  advantage  of  the  rules  of  the  old 
custom  were  so  old-fashioned  that  they  actually 
kissed  their  own  wives.  A  number  of  appropriate 
songs  and  recitations  enlivened  the  husking  until 
ten  o'clock,  when  a  fiddler  mounted  a  barrel  and 
struck  up  a  lively  reel,  in  which  all  took  part. 
At  its  conclusion  a  supper  of  six  courses  was 
served,  and  thereafter  dancing  was  continued  until 
long  past  midnight. 


Woman  is  a  very  dreadful  creature,  if  we  may 
accept  the  deductions  Professor  Caesar  Lombroso, 
the  famous  Italian  scientist,  makes  from  his  in- 
vestigations. "  Women  are,  indeed,  nothing  but 
big  children,"  he  declares,  but  the  big  children  he 
has  in  mind  have  none  of  the  graces  of  childhood, 
and  are,  in  fact,  very  monsters  of  cruelty  and  vice. 
Here  is  what  he  says  :  "  Women  have  many  traits 
in  common  with  children  ;  their  moral  sense  is  de- 
ficient ;  they  are  revengeful,  jealous,  inclined  to 
vengeances  of  a  refined  cruelty.  In  ordinary  cases 
these  defects  are  neutralized  by  piety,  maternity, 
want  of  passion,  sexual  coldness,  by  weakness  and 
undeveloped  intelligence.  But  when  a  morbid 
activity  of  the  psychical  centres  intensifies  the  bad 
qualities  of  women  and  induces  them  to  seek  relief 
in  evil  deeds  ;  when  piety  and  maternal  sentiments 
are  wanting,  and  in  their  place  are  strong  passions 
and  intensely  erotic  tendencies,  much  muscular 
strength  and  a  superior  intelligence  for  the  con- 
ception and  execution  of  evil,  it  is  clear  that  the 
innocuous  semi  -  criminal  present  in  the  normal 
woman  must  be  transformed  into  a  born  criminal 
more  terrible  than  any  man." 


"  •±F*rmFmP'*nran*  «**TmJV  »**»W  •aruraf**  ■  *  ■  *******  * 


1  will  preserve  the  teeth,  perfume  j 
■  the  breath,  and  harden  the  gums.  ' 


All  Druggists.     Small  sample  free,  by  mail,  if  , 
1  you  mention  this  publication.     Address  tho  pro-  J 
1  prietore.  Hall  &  Rockel,  Wholesale  Druggists, 
>  New  York. 


*■******»«■' 


For  Irritation  of  the  Throat  caused  by 
Cold  or  use  of  the  voice,  "  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches  "  are  exceedingly  beneficial. 


Quick 

as 

IThoughtl 


No  time  lost  with 

WHITMAN'S 

'•  INSTANTANEOUS  ' 

CHOCOLATE. 

JTaste,  flavor  and  qual-! 
*ity  the  best.  Put  up  J 
tin  pound  and  half-;" 
(  pound  tins. 
^Stephen  F.  Whitman  J 

&  Son, 
SSoleMfrs.  Philadelphia,  j 


.There  has  been  an  impression  in  the  minds  of 
young  dancing  men  that  when  a  girl  of  two  or 
three  seasons  sits  out  a  dance  under  her  mother's 
wing,  her  rapt  look  of  reverie  is  a  bluff,  that  she  is 
as  keenly  observant  of  the  approach  of  a  possible 
partner  as  is  the  debutante  whose  roving  eye  sends 
an  appealing  glance  to  every  unattached  man 
she  ever  saw  before.  But  it  is  a  mistake  ;  the 
seasoned  girl  is  really  thinking,  and  these  are 
some  of  the  thoughts  she  thinks :  "  Why  is 
it  you  like  to  reform  a  man  and  are  sorry  if 
you  do?"  "Is  it  wicked  to  sympathize  with  a 
man  who  does  not  '  make  a  good  husband '  ? " 
"  What  makes  your  mother  cross  when  you  say 
you  believe  in  giving  men  a  great  deal  of  liberty  ?  " 
"  When  the  wife  of  a  man  you  used  to  like  has 
sprained  her  ankle,  why  do  you  ask  them  to  din-  j 
ner?"  "When  you  meet  your  brother  driving 
with  a  person,  why  doesn't  he  see  you  ?  Why  is  he 
deferential  afterward?"  "What  makes  you  be- 
lieve a  stupid  man  must  be  worse  than  he  seems? 
What  makes  you  think  a  bright  man  can't  be  so 
bad  as  he  seems?  " 

There  has  been  a  great  change  since  the  days 
when  a  woman  of  reduced  circumstances  had  no 
alternative  but  to  become  a  governess  among 
strangers  or,  what  was  almost  as  bad,  an  unpaid 
dependent  in  the  home  of  relatives.  The  pioneer 
women  in  business  in  London  have  been  chiefly 
those  who  wished  to  increase  their  pocket-money 
in  order  to  remain  in  the  swim.  But  in  this  coun- 
try women's  independence  has  taken  another  turn. 
Many  women  of  taste  and  refinement  have  chosen 
the  making  of  handsome  bonnets  for  their  line  of 
attack  upon  evil  fortune.  A  children's  dress- 
making company  and  a  home  bureau  for  delica- 
cies for  the  sick  are  two  other  peculiarly  feminine 
lines  of  business  which  readily  suggest  themselves. 
The  ladies'  tea-parlor  recently  started  in  New  York 
after  the  model  of  those  in  London  and  Paris  is 
somewhat  of  a  novelty,  and  even  more  original  is 
the  business  recently  started  in  New  York  by 
the  sisters  of  Duncan  Elliott.  These  two  young 
women  have  taken  an  apartment-house  in  East 
Tenth  Street,  where  one  may  secure  unfurnished 
apartments  and  put  in  one's  own  household  goods, 
silver,  glass,  and  china,  and  one's  own  servant  with 
the  important  exception  of  the  cook.  The  Misses 
Elliott  provide  a  cook  who  is  actually  a  chef,  and 
:^:er  to  all  the  eight  apartments  in  the  house. 
They  prepare  the  menu  of  the  day,  and  one  is 
spared  the  grind  of  seeing  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
i-.'d  the  candlestick-maker,  and  remains  in  delight- 


GREAT  * 
SPEemL 
OFFER  * 


H©ME  TESTIMONY 


'  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Ency- 


clopaedic Dictionary,  and  a  comparison  with 


the  Century  and  other  Dictionaries,  our  bonk  committee  is  convinced  that  the  library 
cannot  well  do  without  the  *  Encyclopaedic'  I  unhesitatingly  testify  to  its  compre- 
h e nsiyeness,  its  definitions,  its  EPITOMIZED  A  RTICLES,  and  in  short,  its  general 
utility  for  ALL  CLASSES  OF  READERS,  the  profound  scholar  as  well  as  the  man  of 
average  education.  Its  price,  too,  is  phenomenal,  and  your  proposition  ought  to  be 
accepted  hy  the  fat h er  of  every  family  in  our  State."— IT.  R.  COLEMAN,  Librarian 


Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco.     :    : 


March  30,  i8q6. 


AT  ONCE   A   DICTIONARY  AND   AN   ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Four  massive  volumes.  Weight  about  in  pounds. 
50.000 Encyclopedic  Topics.  a^OwmGldscVflhed. 
5.375  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 


WHAT  THE  ENCYCLOP/EDIC  DICTIONARY  IS. 

It  contains  over  ^."iO.Ol)0  defined  words— nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  largest 
"nnabridgo  I  —giving  the  history,  derivation,  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  varied  mean- 
ipgaoj  each  legitimate  English  word.  It  is  now  accepted  as  AN  UNQUESTIONED 
AUTHORITY   wherever  me  English  language  is  spoken. 

ttcJSM  oue  of  ,h<?be,t  of  all  Encyclopaedias,  because  PRACTICALLY 
UbkrUL,  as  well  us  the  latest  and  most  scholars-  50,000  encyclopaedic  subjects:  the 
Britannica  has  about  27.000.  JUST  THINK  OF  IT!  The  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge  condensed  for  your  INSTANT  USE  by  such  world-famous  scientists  as 
Huxley,  Proctor  <-nd  a  hundred  other  educators  of  hardlv  less  renown!  It  is  a  TIME 
SA\  LRtor  ij-isy  i,.,.n;  a  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  fur  plodding  students;  a  BRAIN 
lJfc.\  h,LOPER.or  ambitious  mechanics:  an  i.iexhanstible  treasure-house  of  informa- 
tion for  eacn  member  of  every  family.  It  easily  takes  the  place  of  any  half-dozen 
other  reference  bonks  that  could  be  named.     It  is  truly  a  FAMILY  NECESSITY. 

I«  is  an  ornument  to  any  library;  beautifully  printed  and  substantially 
^XnT&g  prejt  vo,"mPS-  Profusely  illustrated,  COSTING  MORE  THAN  ?750.nooTO 
PKOULCE.  and  never  before  offered  (except  during  our  recent  introductory  sale}  lor 
less  than  §42  to  ©70  a  set. 


In  makingan  inventory  at  the  close  of  ourreccnt  Introductory 
Distribuiion,  we  find  in  flock  a  few  sets  of  The  Encyirlopicdlo 
Dlclioi  orv  (in  cloth,  half  Russia,  and  full  sheep  only)  of  which 
the  bindings  are  slightly  rubbed— not  enough  to  impair  their 
real  value,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  their  shipment  aa  perfect 
stock  at  our  regular  prices  of  S*2  to  S70  a  set.  There  being  only 
■  a  limited  number  of  these  sets  we  shall  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
rf  binding  them,  but  have  decided  to  letthem  goon  easy  payments 
of  Si  down  and  SI  per  month  until  paid  f.-r— a  little  more  than 
hall  our  very  low  introductory  price.  BY  PROMPT  ACTION 
NOW,  therefore,  a  number  ot  ambitious  and  deserving  readers 
who  desir  •  an  up-to-date  reference  library  may  now  secure  these 
special  Nets  at  about   cost  ol'niuklng. 

WHILE  THEY   LAST 

They  are  yours  for  a  lifetime  this  easy  way: 

$1  Down  and 
$1  a  Month. 

WE    GUARANTEE 

that  these  volumes,  except  for  slight  rubs  or  abrasions  on  the 
bindings,  are  precisely  the  same  a*  those  sold  at  full  prices;  yet 
we  cannot  offer  them  us  perfect  stock,  and  our  loss  shall  be  your 
gain.    This  is 

Positively  the  Greatest  Bargain  ever  offered 
in  a  strictly  h  igh  -class  standard  publication. 
It  can  never  be  duplicated  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever.  For  those  persons 
who  are  trying  to  "get  along"  with  older 
and  inferior  reference  works,  this  is  a  really 
wonderful  opportunity. 

WHAT  THE  ABLEST  CRITICS  SAY. 

"  The  EncyclopEedic  Dictionary  is  a  library  condensed  into  four  volumes;  a  too 
of  diffusiveness  reduced  to  forty  pounds  of  quintessence."— Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  H. 
Parkhurst.  March  9.  1896. 

"It  forms  in  itself  a  library  for  the  busy  man  of  affairs,  the  mechanic  ambi- 
tious to  advance  himself  in  his  line,  or  tho  student  or  apprentice  just  making  a 
beginning." — Scientific  American,  August  3,  1896. 

"  For  general  use  it  has  no  superior.  Of  great  professional  value  to  clergymen, 
physicians  and  lawyers." — Ex-Judge  Noah  Davis.  March  12.  1896. 

"The  work  is  undoubtedly  an  exceedingly  useful  and  trustworthy  one."— Sun- 
day School  Times.  May  11,  1895. 

■'It  has  all  the  utility  of  a  superior  unabridged  dictionary,  and  all  the  practi- 
cal usefulness  of  a  25-volume  encyclopaedia  without  its  diffusiveness."— Ram's 
Horn,  November  16, 1895. 

"The  skill  and  (judgment  with  which  the  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  have 
been  blended  can  be  appreciated  only  by  comparing  The  Encyclopaedic  with  other 
dictionaries." — Public  Opinion,  September  19,  1895. 


JUST  AS 
THEY  LOOK 


How  to  Secure  This  Great  Bargain 


Bring  or  send  SI  to  the  Pacific  Coast  News- 
paper Smdicate.  It  sansome  Stieet,  Pan 
Franci>co,  end  entire  set  of  four  superb 
volumes,  hound  in  cloth,  will  be  forwarded. 
The  balance  is  'o  be  paid  at  rate  of  SI  monthly  for  one  year.  Tho  Or*  1  payment  for  either  binding  is  only  »1.  In 
sending  your ■first  pavine.it  please  designate  ti-e  style  of  binding  you  desire,  and  InrJi.-nie  bow  v. .11  wish  the  vobimes 
«ent,  as  the  cb.irgedfi.rdcllxerv  must  be  oaid  by  the  purchaser.  We  recommend  the  half  -Hussin  binding  j  it  is  hand- 
™  "  t  hr  iK\  aT'  "'"  Ia3t  Q  llfctin"\  The  limited  stock  at  our  disposal  cannot  last  long.  To  protect  ounelves 
^^b^nkrealer^.et.-..  we  must  decline  to  send  mo, e  than  2  net*  to  any  one  party,  and  in  every  case  we  must 
require  the  full  nam. .-r.nri  ad  d  rest  r.  r<  at-h  person  receirti.g  a  set.  Wehatt  only  three  slvk-  of  binding  in  this  lot— -loth, 
K£r5rthancd  fUK  S?ee:>Ta,:'iut  nn  '"1'lal  quantity  ..f  each  Ord.r  of.  once,  to  make  Mire.  The  absolute  con' 
fldenceoftbe  Syndicate  that  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  apprecimed.  highly  valued,  and  cheerfuly  paid  f V  is 
-£«■&»  -T  f,„DDd,in£,8U<&  a  va,uabI°  pc*  of  books,  the  subscription  price  of  which  is  from  S±2  t£$70,  on  an 

advance  payment  of  only  gl.     We  refer  to  an  v  newspaper  in  Ran  Franri^co 

ik     SaM'£u,,Mni»li,,rfll,B  2MlJ*e  ""PPWed  for  25e.  n<M  ;t|..nnl  per  month. 
The  *ull  bheep  Binding  will  be  snpplled  for  50c.  additional  per  month. 


REMEMBER 


Tbeoe  sets  are  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  as 
those  for  which  we  are  getting  regular  prices.  "We 
guarantee  that  the  interiors  are  not  injured,  and  the 
bindings  of  our  standard  grade.  The  most  serious 
injury  to  any  set  is  no  greater  than  might  occur 
in  a  few  days'  use  in  your  own  home  or  office.  As  abso- 
lute proof  of  this  statement,  you  may  retain  the  Bet 
for  careful  examination  for  one  whole  week.  If  not 
entirely  satisfactory  you  may  return  to  the  Syndicate 
and  money  will  be  promptly  and. cheerfully  refunded. 
This  is  positively  t  lie  chance  of  a  life- 
time. 


Pacific  ©oast  Newspaper  Syndicate,  14  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


)<J  <-*<*<■»<*«■»<*  •<■»<*<>•• 


December  7,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  famous  Scotch  dean  used  to  tell  a  ghost-story, 
the  clew  to  which  is  in  the  question  :  "  Weel, 
maister  ghaist,  is  this  a  general  rising,  or  ate  ye 
juibt  taking  a  daunder  frae  yer  grave  by  yersell  ?" 

A  story  is  told  of  a  child  wilness  in  an  Irish  court 
who  was  asked  by  the  juflge  :  "  If  you  took  a  false 
oath,  what  would  happen  you?"  He  hesitated, 
and  at  last  said  :  "  I  suppose  I  wouldn't  get  my 
expinses." 

A  writer  in  the  short-lived  New  York  Tatler 
once  said  to  Whistler  :  "  It  must  be  delightful  be- 
ing an  American  in  London,  and  always  getting 
the  better  of  people."  "  But,"  returned  he,  with 
melancholy,  "it  takes  them  such  a  long  time  to 
find  it  out." 


On  one  occasion  the  Empress  Eugenie  gave  to 
Mrs.  John  Bigelow,  whose  husband  was  then  our 
Minister  to  Paris,  the  use  of  the  imperial  loge  at 
the  opera.  The  great  world  was  puzzled  to  guess 
who  occupifd  it  that  night.  "  Did  you  enjoy  the 
opera  ?  "  asked  the  empress,  next  day.  "  Couldn't 
go,  your  majesty,"  cheerily  responded  the  Amer- 
ican, "but  the  children  enjoyed  it  hugely."  She 
had  sent  the  little  Bigelows  and  their  nurses  ! 


G.  R.  Sims,  the  playwright,  tells  this  story 
about  Switzerland,  A  referendum  was  approaching 
its  completion.  The  votes  had  been  given  and  the 
chairman  was  ready  to  declare  the  figures.  In  this 
moment  of  anxious  expectation,  when  the  fortunes 
of  the  country  were  at  stake,  a  voice  from  the  pub- 
lic gallery  was  heard  crying,  "  Waiter  I  "  The  re- 
sult was  instantaneous.  The  whole  sovereign  as- 
sembly of  the  Swiss  people  rose  to  its  feet  as  one 
man,  and  answered,  "  Yes,  sir." 


An  English  lawyer,  who  had  a  habit  of  dropping 
his  "  h's,"  was  one  day  prosecuting,  before  Mr. 
Justice  Lawrance,  a  man  for  stealing,  among  other 
things,  a  halter.  Constantly  and  consistently  he 
spoke  of  "  'alter,"  and  after  an  hour  or  so  of  this, 
the  judge  summoned  the  clerk  of  assize,  and  seri- 
ously asked  him:  "Is  this  the  crown  court?" 
"  Yes,  my  lord  ;  I  believe  so,"  was  the  answer  of 
the  wondering  official.  "  Thank  you.  I  am  re- 
lieved. I  thought  I  had  found  my  way  into  an 
ecclesiastical  tribunal." 

Rossetti  and  Carlyle,  who  had  no  esteem  for  each 
other,  used  to  live  close  together  in  Chelsea.  One 
day  when  a  visitor  called  on  Rossetti,  he  found  him 
in  great  excitement.  It  was  at  the  time  when  the 
Salvation  Army  was  just  beginning  its  crusade,  and 
in  walking  up  to  the  house  the  visitor  had  noticed 
a  group  of  members.  "  Have  you  seen  those 
wretches  who  came  here  to  annoy  me  ? "  said 
Rossetti,  who  had,  of  course,  never  heard  of  the 
Salvation  Army  ;  "I  am  sure  they  were  sent  by 
Carlyle.  They  stood  under  my  window  and  began 
to  sing,  '  Come  to  Jesus  I '  I  was  so  furious  that 
I  rushed  to  the  door  and  cried  out  to  them  :  '  I'll 
be  damned  if  I  will  1 '  " 


Mr.  Vanderbilt,  while  sitting  to  Meissonier  for 
his  portrait,  learned  that  Meissonier's  picture,  "  Le 
Renseignement,"  which  the  artist  cared  for  more 
than  anything  else  he  had  ever  done,  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  German  banker,  who  refused  to  sell 
it  at  any  price.  Afterward  Mr.  Vanderbilt  had  a 
talk  with  Mr.  Avery,  who  bad  been  present  at  the 
sitting,  and  they  planned  a  surprise  for  the  artist. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  telegraphed  to  Berlin,  and  on  the 
day  of  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  last  sitting,  while  the  artist 
was  arranging  the  portrait  into  a  frame  in  the  next 
room,  Mr.  Avery  placed  the  long-lost  canvas  on 
the  easel.  When  Meissonier  saw  it,  be  knelt  be- 
fore it  and  cried  like  a  child,  exclaiming  :  "Oh, 
raon  beau  tableau  1  " 


Of  the  late  William  H.  Vanderbilt,  his  father, 
the  commodore,  had  but  a  poor  opinion  of  his  busi- 
ness ability,  and  told  him  he  could  live  on  a  farm 
that  he  owned  on  Staten  Island,  and  that  that  was 
all  he  would  do  toward  his  support.  Some  time 
after  that  the  old  gentleman  inquired  of  the  son 
how  his  farm  was  doing.  The  latter  replied  that 
the  crop  was  not  good,  and  the  farm  seemed  to 
need  fertilizing.  "Well,"  said  the  commodore, 
"  there  is  a  lot  of  horse-refuse  at  my  stable.  I  will 
■give  you  a  load — only  one,"  and  he  wrote  out  an 
order  for  the  one  load.  The  next  day  the  commo- 
dore went  to  his  place  and  was  surprised  to  see  the 
entire  collection  had  disappeared.  "  Where  has 
that  gone  ?  "  he  asked  of  his  stable-hand.  "  Why, 
William  H.  took  it."  "  But  he  only  had  an  order 
for  one  load."  "  That's  all  he  took."  "  Why,  what 
did  he  have  ?  "    "A  flat-boat." 


At  a  political  meeting  in  Louisa  County,  O., 
during  the  late  campaign,  one  of  the  imported 
orators,  a  Mr.  Hoyt,  enlivened  the  proceedings 
(says  the  Times-Herald  J  by  coupling  the  name  of 
McKinley  with  that  of  one  Jones,  a  local  candidate 


for  constable.  "  What  is  the  matter  with  Jones  ?  " 
exclaimed  somebody  in  the  crowd.  "Nothing  at 
all,  my  friend,"  replied  Mr.  Hoyt,  "I  propose 
three  cheers  for  Jones."  There  was  an  enthusiastic 
response,  and  Mr.  Hoyt  at  intervals  during  the  re- 
mainder of  his  speech  enlivened  the  entertainment 
by  requesting  another  cheer  for  Jones,  always 
to  the  great  delight  of  the  audience.  The 
next  day  a  prominent  citizen  called  upon  the 
orator.  "  Colonel,"  said  he,  "  the  people  of 
this  county,  sah,  are  as  refined,  patriotic,  and  in- 
telligent as  any  in  the  land,  but  they  don't  give  a 
damn  for  arguments.  What  they  want,  sah,  is  a 
chance  to  holler,  and  you  not  only  give  'em  a 
chance,  but  led  the  hollering  yourself.  When- 
ever you  run  for  governor  of  Ohio,  colonel,  just 
draw  on  Louisa  County,  and  we  will  come  over  and 
root  for  you  I  " 


THE    BELL    BUOY. 


By  Rudyard  Kipling. 


They  christened  my  brother  of  old, 

And  a  saintly  name  he  bears  ; 
They  gave  him  his  place  to  hold 

At  the  head  of  the  belfry  stairs, 

Where  the  minster-iowers  stand 
And  the  breeding  kestrels  cry. 

Would  I  change  with  my  brother  a  league  inland  ? 
(Shoal !    'Ware  Shoal  !)    Not  I  ! 

In  the  flush  of  the  hot  June  prime, 

O'er  sleek  flood-tides  afire, 
I  hear  him  hurry  the  chime 

To  the  bidding  of  checked  Desire. 

Till  the  sweated  ringers  tire 
And  the  wild  bob-majors  die. 

Could  I  wait  for  my  turn  in  the  pimping  choir  t 
(Shoal  !     'Ware  Shoal  !)     Not  I  ! 

When  the  smoking  scud  is  blown, 

And  the  greasy  wind-rack  lowers, 
Apart  and  at  peace  and  alone, 

He  counts  the  changeless  hours. 

He  wars  with  darkling  Towers, 
I  war  with  a  darkling  sea. 

Would  he  stoop  to  my  work  in  the  gusty  murk? 
(Shoal !    'Ware  Shoal  !)    Not  he  ! 

There  was  never  a  priest  to  pray, 

There  was  never  a  hand  to  toll 
When  they  made  me  guard  of  the  bay, 

And  moored  me  over  the  Shoal. 

I  rock  and  I  reel  and  I  roll. 
My  four  great  hammers  ply. 

Could  I  speak  or  be  still  at  the  Church's  will  1 
(Shoal  !    'Ware  Shoal !)    Not  I  ! 

The  landward  marks  have  failed, 

The  fog-bank  glides  unguessed, 
The  seaward  lights  are  veiled, 

The  spent  deep  feigns  her  rest ; 

But  my  ear  is  laid  to  her  breast, 
I  lift  to  the  swell,  I  cry  ! 

Could  I  wait  in  sloth  on  the  Church's  oath? 
(Shoal  !    'Ware  shoal  !)    Not  I  ! 

At  the  careless  end  of  night 

I  thrill  to  the  nearing  screw, 
I  turn  in  the  nearing  light 

And  call  to  the  drowsy  crew. 

And  the  mud  boils  foul  and  blue 
As  the  blind  bow  backs  away. 

Do  they  give  me  their  thanks  if  she  clear  the 
banks? 
(Shoal !    'Ware  Shoal !)    Not  they  ! 

The  beach  pools  cake  and  skim. 

The  bursting  sprayheads  freeze, 
I  gather  on  crown  and  rim 

The  gray-grained  ice  of  the  seas. 

Where,  sheathed  from  bitt  to  trees, 
The  plnnging  colliers  lie. 

Would  I  barter  my  place  for  the  Church's  grace  ? 
(Shoal !    'Ware  Shoal  !)    Not  1 1 

Through  the  blur  of  the  whirling  snow. 

Or  the  black  of  the  inky  sleet. 
The  lanterns  gather  and  grow, 

And  I  look  for  the  homeward  fleet. 

Rattle  of  block  and  sheet, 
Ready  about,  Stand  by  ! 

Shall  I  ask  them  a  fee  that  they  fetch  the  quay  ? 
(Shoal !    'Ware  Shoal  !)    Not  I  ! 

I  swoop  and  I  surge  and  I  swing 

In  the  rip  of  the  racing  tide  ; 
By  the  gates  of  Doom  I  sing, 

On  the  horns  of  death  I  ride. 

A  ship-length  overside 

Between  the  course  and  the  sand, 

Fretted  and  bound  I  bide 
Peril  whereof  I  cry. 

Would  I  change  with  my  brother  a  league  inland  ? 
(Shoal !    'Ware  Shoal  !)    Not  I  !  —Excltange. 


The  Booth. 
1  stood  in  the  booth  at  midnight, 

When  the  push  were  striking  for  beer  ; 
The  moon  rose  over  the  precincts 

And  my  soul  was  heavy  with  fear. 

For  I  saw  her  pale  reflection 
Grow  bright,  and  brighter,  apace. 

As  it  silvered  the  roof  and  the  doorway 
Of  the  voters*  polling-place. 

It  shone  upon  cards  and  posters, 
With  a  light  that  was  spectral  and  dead  ; 

For  it  whispered  of  hopes  that  were  blasted, 
As  it  fell  on  those  names  of  the  dead. 

I  stood  in  that  booth  of  redwood, 
When  the  bells  of  midnight  rang, 

And  I  saw  by  the  light  of  the  coal-oil 
The  stufTer,  the  pull,  and  the  gang. 

And,  like  all  candidates,  anxious, 
Of  comfort  and  hope  nigh  bereft, 

A  flood  of  thoughts  came  o'er  me 
At  the  fear  that  I  might  be  left. 

And  I  thought:  How  often  !     How  often  ! 

In  election  years  gone  by 
I  have  stood  for  my  present  office, 

And  in  the  returns  stood  high. 

Then  the  sad,  sad  thought  came  o'er  me. 

Am  I  an  official  misfit  1 
And  I  cried  :  "  Do  the  public  want  me  ?  " 

And  the  voice  of  the  public  said  "  Nit." 

For  the  voter  was  hot  and  weary, 

And  the  tax-payer  full  of  care  ; 
And  the  burden  I  placed  upon  him 

Was  greater  than  he  could  bear. 

For  he  cried,  "  How  often  !     How  often 

I  have  hoped  that  election's  tide 
Had  wafted  you  down  Salt  River, 

And  you,  with  O'Donnell,  had  died. 

'  Remember  this  lesson,  I  teach  you, 
Remember  this  message  from  me  : 
There's  no  hope  for  a  man  without  whiskers 
To  ever  hold  office  in  fee.  Hv 


An  Appeal  for  Assistance. 

The  man  who  is  charitable  to  himself  will  listen 
to  the  mute  appeal  for  assistance  made  by  his 
stomach,  or  his  liver,  in  the  shape  of  divers  dys- 
peptic qualms  and  uneasy  sensations  in  the  regions 
of  the  gland  that  secretes  his  bile.  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  my  dear  sir,  or  madam— as  the 
case  may  be — is  what  you  require.  Hasten  to  use 
if  you  are  troubled  with  heartburn,  wind  in  the 
stomach,  or  note  that  your  skin  or  the  whites  of 
your  eyes  are  taking  a  sallow  hue. 
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models,  now  in  stock.     Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


When  baby  is   teething  or  feverish,   ask  your 
druggist  for  St^dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


•'  Dear  me  !  "  remarked  the  somnambulist,  as  he 
picked  himself  up  after  having  walked  out  of  the 
second-story  window  ;  "  I  must  have  fallen  asleep." 
— Puck. 
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"if  paid  '"double  the  price' 
I  A  2oz.  Trial  -Package  Post  Paid  25C  JS 
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•Absolutely  Pure-DcIiGious-Nutritious- 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


/WADE.     BV 


Walter  Baker  &  Co.  ^ 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's. Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass.it  bears 
their  trade  mark  la  belle  ch0c0lat1ere 

ON  EVERY   CAN. 

-AVOID  IMITATIONS- 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding-  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mane 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIX  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDBAULIO-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30 to  120  Inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  2 8 ',£ - 1 11  c k  Duck,  from  7  Ouncei 
to  15  Ounce*,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSORANCE  CO. 

OF  HAKTFOKD. 

Capital  Paid  Up,  81,000,000;  Assets,   SI, 192,- 
001.69;   Surplus  to  Policy. Holders,  81,500,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst.-Manager. 
BOYD  &  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents. 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


THE  LATEST  STTXES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    8.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
833  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1854.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

39  Clay  St.  and  28  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Listener — "  Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I " 

Other  Listentr — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhikh  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKF 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -     -     -     NBW  YORK 

Started   the   first    Press-Cutting   Bureau 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading 
world  on  any  subject. 
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society. 


The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  Friday  Night  Club  gave  its  first  cotillion  of 
this  season  last  night  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  The 
ball  was  prettily  decorated  with  streamers  and 
draperies  of  blue  and  white,  and  the  stage  was 
massed  with  tropical  plants.  There  was  a  new 
covering  of  Mt.  Vernon  duck  on  the  floor,  which 
the  ladies  appreciated,  and  the  music,  by  an  orches- 
tra of  eighteen  pieces,  was  all  new  and  admirably 
played. 

After  some  general  dancing,  the  cotillion  was 
commenced  about  ten  o'clock.  It  was  led  by  Mr. 
Edward  M.  Greenway.  whose  partner  was  Miss 
Kate  Thornton  Salisbury.  Six  figures  were  intro- 
duced, comprising  "The  Serpentine,"  "Figure 
Eight,"  "  Maltese  Cross,"  "  Four  Circles,"  "  Debu- 
tantes'March,"  and  "The  Wheel."  The  young 
ladies  in  the  first  set  were  all  debutantes,  and  com- 
prised Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss  Carol 
Crockett,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Alice  Colden 
Hoffman,  Miss  Delia  Davidson,  Miss  Jessie 
Hobart,  Miss  Helen  Wagner,  Miss  Bernice  Land- 
ers, Miss  Florence  Josselyn,  Miss  Frances  Moore, 
Miss  Florence  Stone,  Miss  Rodgers,  Miss  Lucy 
Jackson,  Miss  Edith  Merry,  Miss  Preston,  and 
Miss  Alice  Sprague.  At  midnight  supper  was 
served  under  Ludwig's  direction,  and  then  dancing 
was  continued  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Among  those  who  danced  were  : 

Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Green- 
way,  Miss  Laura  Bates,  Lieutenant  D.  W.  Kilburn, 
U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Gertrude  Bates,  Lieutenant  M.  F.  Davis, 
U.S.  A.,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Mr.  George  H.  Mendell, 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Carroll.  Mr.  A.  F.  Allen,  Miss  Elizabeth  Cole, 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Montague,  Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  Mr.  R.  M. 
Duperu,  Miss  Carol  Crockett,  Mr.  Bryant  Grimwood, 
Miss  Frances  Curry,  Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee,  Miss  Dottie  de 
Noon,  Mr.  A.  A.  Cotton,  Jr.,  Miss  Bertha  M.  Dolbeer, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Davis,  Miss  Bernice  B.  Drown,  Lieutenant  C. 
L.  Bent.  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Gertrude  Forman,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Williams,  Miss  Jessie  Glascock,  Mr.  A.  R.  Bald- 
win, Miss  Genevieve  Goad,  Mr.  Philip  Tompkins, 
Miss  Emelie  Hager,  Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie, 
Miss  Louise  Harrington,  Mr.  Edward  McAfee,  Miss 
Jessie  Hobart,  Mr.  Percy  L.  King,  Miss  May  HorTman, 
Mr.  Gray  Sherman,  Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Mr.  George  B. 
de  Long,  Miss  Rose  Hooper,  Mr.  W.  H.  Howard,  Jr., 
Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Mr.  Lawrence  Van  Winkle,  Miss 
Lucy  Jackson,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small.  Miss  Florence  Josselyn, 
Mr.  Stanley  Jackson,  Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe,  Lieuten- 
ant Nolan,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Clementina  Kip,  Lieutenant 
F.  L.  Winn.  U.  S.  A..  Miss  Mary  B.  Kip,  Mr.  Danforth 
Boardman,  Miss  Bernice  Landers,  Mr.  Edward  Sessions, 
Miss  Fanny  Loughborough,  Mr.  A.  D.  Keyes,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Miss 
Edith  Merry,  Lieutenant  N.  A.  McCully,  U.  S,  N.,Miss 
Isabel  McKenna,  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  Miss 
Florence  Mills,  Mr.  Gerald  Rathbone,  Miss  Frances 
Moore,  Mr.  Atherton  Macondray,  Mrs.  Percy  P.  Moore, 
Mr.  Percy  P.  Moore,  Miss  Mai  Moody,  Mr.  Edward 
Houghton,  Miss  Eva  Moody,  Mr.  Douglas  Watson, 
Mrs.  A.  B.  Moulder,  Mr.  A.  B.  Moulder,  Miss  Alice 
Owen,  Mr.  Frank  L.  Owen,  Miss  Ethel  Patton,  Mr. 
Leonard  Chenery,  Miss  Preston,  Mr.  Louis  C.  Masten, 
Miss  Schneely,  Mr.  Porter  Clarke,  Miss  Bertha  Smith, 
Mr.  Allan  G.  Wright,  Miss  Alice  Sprague,  Mr.  Albert 
E.  Russell,  Miss  Florence  Stone,  Mr.  H.  S.  Dutton, 
Miss  Helen  Stubbs,  Mr.  Herbert  Mee,  Miss  Cora  Smed- 
berg,  Mr.  H.  C.  Breedon,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  Mr.  H. 
W.  Poett,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Mr.  Lawson  S.  Adams, 
Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  Miss 
Helen  Wagner,  Mr.  J.  A.  O'Sullivan,  Miss  Romietta 
Wallace,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  Miss  Juliette  Williams,  Mr. 
S.  H.  Boardman,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Mr.  Burbank  G. 
Somers,  Miss  Rodgers,  Mr.  Southard  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Miss 
Celia  Tobin,  Mr.  Augustus  Taylor. 

The  Sesnon-Porter  Wedding. 
The  weddiug  of  Miss  Mary  S.  Porter  and  Mr. 
William  T.  Sesnon  took  place  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Porter,  2623  Laguna  Street. 
The  groom  is  deputy  secretary  of  State,  and  is  a 
brother  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Austin.  Rev.  Dr.  E.  B. 
Spalding  performed  the  ceremony  at  seven  o'clock. 
Miss  Estelle  Porter,  cousin  of  the  bride,  was  the 
maid  of  honor,  and  Miss  Jeanne  de  Forest  and 
Miss  Adeline  Pollock  were  the  bridesmaids.  Mr. 
Harry  Gray  acted  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers 
were  Mr.  Roy  Leventritt  and  Mr.  Adams,  of  Sacra- 
mento. A  supper  followed  the  ceremony,  and 
then  there  was  dancing  until  midnight.  The  wed- 
ding-gifts were  numerous  and  costly.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Sesnon  left  on  Wednesday  to  make  a  tour  of 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

A  cream  of  tartar  baking  powder.     Highest  of 
.:!   js  leavening  strength.— Latest    United  States 
vsrnment  Food  Report. 
?-OYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  Nnw  York 


the  southern  part  of  the  State.    They  will  reside  in 

Sacramento. 

• 

Monday  Evening  Dancing  Class. 

The  first  party  of  this  season  given  by  the  Mon- 
day Evening  Dancing  Class  took  place  at  Golden 
Gate  Hall  last  Monday  night.  There  were  at  least 
one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies  and  gentlemen  present, 
conspicuous  among  whom  were  a  dozen  debutantes. 
The  gowns 'worn  were  modish  and  attractive,  and 
the  decoration  of.the  hall  was  in  quiet  taste,  potted 
plants  being  the  particular  feature.  Excellent 
music  was  provided,  and  dancing  was  enjoyed  until 
midnight.  The  next  party  will  be  on  Monday 
evening,  January  5,  1897. 

The  patronesses  are  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor, 
Mrs.  James  Carolan,  Mrs.  William  R.  Sraedberg, 
Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman,  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt, 
Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Van  Ness,  Mrs. 
Sidney  M.  Smith,  Mrs.  William  M.  Gwin,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Pope,  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  and 
Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester. 

The  Art  Association. 
The  winter  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association 
opened  last  Thursday  evening  at  the  Mark  Hop- 
kins Institute  of  Art,  and  a  large  and  fashionable 
assemblage  was  present.  The  exhibit  compares 
very  favorably  with  that  of  last  year,  and  a  few  of 
the  pictures  have  already  been  sold.  There  are 
two  hundred  and  nineteen  subjects  in  all,  of  which 
one  hundred  and  fifty  are  oil-paintings  and  the  re- 
mainder water  -  colors,  pastels,  and  pieces  of 
sculpture.  The  exhibition  will  be  kept  open  daily, 
except  Sundays,  for  five  weeks,  and  also  every 
Tuesday  evening,  when  concerts  will  be  given 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyrnan.  The 
musical  programme  given  by  Rosner's  Hungarian 
Orchestra  last  Thursday  evening  was  as  follows  : 

March,  "  King  Cotton,"  Sousa ;  gavotte,  "  Violet te," 
Tobani ;  overture,  "  Two  Hussars,"  Doppler  ;  valtz  lento, 
"  Daphne,"  Moszkowski  ;  selection,  "  Mignon,"  Thomas; 
waltz,  "Artist's  Life,"  Strauss;  serenade,  "  Toujours  a 
toi,"  Gillet  ;  selection,  "  Tannhauser,"  Wagner  ;  medley, 
"A  Jolly  Night,"  De  Witt;  march,  "Mark  Hopkins," 
Rosner. 


The  Woman's  Exchange. 
The  residence  of  Mrs.  T.  M.  Lilienthal,  1950 
California  Street,  was  the  scene,  last  Tuesday 
afternoon  and  evening,  of  the  "cushion  tea"  given 
by  the  Woman's  Exchange  for  its  benefit.  The 
attendance  was  large,  and  the  financial  returns 
quite  satisfactory.  In  the  afternoon,  Miss  Hattie 
Nathan  gave  some  recitations,  and  in  the  evening 
Mr.  James  Swinnerton  made  sketches,  Rosner's 
Hungarian  Band  played,  and  a  musical  programme 
was  presented  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman.     The  numbers  were  as  follows  : 

Aria,  "  Psyche,"  A.  Thomas,  Miss  Jennie  Eastman  ; 
songs,  "Duncan  Gray,"  "Bonnie  Leslie,"  Wallace  H. 
Sabin,  Mr.  William  T.  Andrews  (accompanied  by  the 
composer);  ballad,  "Without  Thee,"  D'Hardelot,  Miss 
Helen  Gallagher;  violin  solo,  "Spanish  Dance,"  Sara- 
sate,  Miss  Madeline  Beckhuson  ;  duet,  "  O  Wert  Thou 
in  the  Cold  Blast,"  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Eastman  and 
Miss  Gallagher. 

In  addition  to  this,  some  posters  by  Mr.  L.  D. 
Latimer,  Mr.  Harry  Fonda,  Mr.  A.  Joullin,  Mr.  C. 
Jorgenson,  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Dickman  were  sold  at 
good  prices.  The  managers  of  the  Exchange  are 
very  grateful  to  all  who  assisted  them. 

The  Horse  Show. 
The  Horse  Show  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
will  hold  its  third  annual  exhibition  at  the  Mechan- 
ics' Pavilion  from  December  9th  to  the  12th,  in- 
clusive. Much  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
affair.  The  private  boxes  have  been  all  secured  by 
our  most  prominent  society  people.  The  entries 
of  horse-flesh  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  to 
the  management,  and  the  exhibition  is  sure  to  be 
successful. 

A  Reception  for  Charity. 
The  members  of  the  Altar  Society  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin  will  hold  a  reception  next 
Tuesday  afternoon  and  evening  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Pixley.  There  will  be  no  charge 
for  admission,  but  an  invitation  is  necessary  in 
order  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  house.  Beauti- 
ful articles  of  fancy  work  will  be  for  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  society,  and  an  excellent  musical  and 
literary  programme  will  be  presented  by  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  Amad£e  Joullin,  Miss 
Van  Wyck,  and  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln. 

Old  Ladies'  Home. 

The  Protestant- Episcopal  Old  Ladies'  Home  is 
in  great  need  of  money  to  carry  on  its  noble  work 
in  caring  for  the  wants  of  the  thirty-three  aged  and 
almost  helpless  women  who  are  in  its  charge.  The 
treasury  is  depleted,  and  the  "  Home"  receives  no 
aid  from  State  funds.  It  is  a  difficult  struggle  for 
the  managers  to  maintain  the  institution. 

Those  who  are  charitably  inclined  may  help  the 
"Home"  by  attending  an  entertainment  to  be 
given  in  its  behalf  at  the  Auditorium  on  Monday 
evening,  December  7th.  The  ladies  have  been 
assured  of  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Frank  Lincoln 
and  some  other  excellent  entertainers  in  the  pres- 
entation of  a  programme  of  unusual  excellence. 


Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay,  who  has  been  ill  in  Paris, 
has  gone  to  the  South  of  France  to  spend  the  win- 
ter there  and  in  Italy. 


Notes*  and  Gossip. 
Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Emma  McAdam  and  Mr.  Walter  McCreary. 
Miss  McAdam  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  McAdam, 
of  Sherborne,  Dorsetshire,  England.  Mr.  Mc- 
Creary is  the  second  son  of  Mr.  A.  B.  McCreary, 
of  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Myra  Crow  and  Mr.  Robert 
Bradford  Marshall  will  take  place  next  Wednes- 
day at  El  Rancho  de  Cuervo,  the  country  seat  of 
the  bride's  brother,  Mr.  C.  C.  Crow,  of  Crow's 
Landing.  Only  the  family  and  a  few  intimate 
friends  will  be  present. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Annie  Oliver  Holmes  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Edward  Mezes  will  take  place  next 
Thursday  at  Austin,  Tex. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lucy  Wiles  and  Mr.  J. 
Frederick  Yates,  of  Corvallis,  Or.,  took  place  on 
Thanksgiving  night  at  the  home  of  the  bride's 
brother-in-law  and  sister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick,  1013  Steiner  Street.  Rev.  E.  J. 
Thompson  officiated,  and  the  Misses  Nellie  and 
Maud  Tobin  acted  as  bridesmaids.  After  the  wed- 
ding a  supper  was  served,  and  the  health  of  the 
newly  married  couple  was  drunk  in  bumpers  of 
sparkling  Roederer.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates  will  reside 
in  Corvallis. 

The  fancy-dress  cotillion  to  be  given  by  the 
Friday  Night  Club  on  the  evening  of  December 
18th  is  the  forerunner  of  a  similar  affair  to  be  given 
by  the  Art  Association  on  Tuesday  evening,  March 
2d.  It  will  be  the  Mardi  Gras  ball.  It  is  said  that 
some  beautiful  costumes  will  be  worn  at  the  cotillion. 
Miss  Alice  Hager  will  lead,  as  it  is  to  be  a  leap-year 
cotillion.  As  the  gentlemen  also  are  all  to  appear 
in  fancy  dress,  it  will  be  a  brilliant  affair. 

The  Friday  Fortnightly  Club  will  hold  its  third 
meeting  at  Lunt's  Hall  next  Friday  evening. 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Elwyn  Lester  gave  a  matinee  tea 
last  Saturday  at  her  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue  in 
honor  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Hobart.  She  was  assisted 
in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  Mrs. 
Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Miss  Williams,  Miss  Rodgers, 
Miss  Eyre,  Miss  Florence  Mills,  Miss  Kate  Thorn- 
ton Salisbury,  Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  and  Miss  Gene- 
vieve Carolan. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Saturday  Night  Dancing 
Club  at  Lunt's  Hall  attracted  quite  a  large  assem- 
blage. The  cotillion  was  led  by  Mr.  Leonard 
Everett  and  Miss  Gertrude  Thompson,  of  Napa, 
who  has  been  the  guest  of  Miss  Estee  for  several 
weeks.  Several  new  figures  were  introduced.  The 
young  ladies  in  the  first  set  were  Miss  Gertrude 
Thompson,  Miss  Estee,  Miss  Gertrude  Bates,  Miss 
Marguerite  Jolliffe,  Miss  Frances  Curry,  Miss 
Anna  Wainwright,  Miss  Taylor,  and  Miss  Dibblee. 
Mrs.  E.  Avery  McCarthy  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Helen  Wagner,  gave  a  matinee  tea  last  Saturday 
at  their  residence,  2716  Scott  Street.  They  were 
assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs.  Duke  Farnsworth 
Baxter,  Mrs.  H.  E.  Huntington,  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Mathieu,  Mrs.  Marcus  Gerstle,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Carroll,  Miss  Ethel  Cohen,  Miss  Rose  Hooper, 
Miss  Bernice  Landers,  Miss  Frances  Curry,  Miss 
Fannie  Baldwin,  Miss  Marguerite  Jolliffe,  Miss 
McCarthy,  Miss  Bessie  Younger,  and  Miss  Mary 
Stubbs. 

Mrs.  Frank  W.  Sumner  gave  a  musicale  last  ! 
Saturday  afternoon  at  her  residence,  810  Van  Ness 
Avenue.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss 
Gertrude  Church,  Miss  Jennie  Hand,  Miss  Romola 
Bigelow,  Miss  Blanche  Baldwin,  Miss  Carrie 
Gould,  Miss  Mabel  Estee,  Miss  Agnes  Sadler,  and 
Miss  May  Lowell.  The  Misses  Heine  played  sev- 
eral numbers  on  the  violin  and  piano,  and  Mr. 
Andrew  Bogart  sang  some  vocal  selections.  Light 
refreshments  were  served. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant  gave  a  lunch-party 
last  Wednesday  at  her  residence,  1426  Clay  Street, 
and  hospitably  entertained  several  of  her  friends. 
Mrs.  James  Monroe  Goewey  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  her  friends  at  a  matinee  tea  at  her  residence 
on  Page  Street  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Edward  A.  Belcher  entertained  about  forty 
ladies  at  a  card-party  given  at  her  residence  last 
Monday  afternoon.  Miss  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Boomer, 
and  Miss  Withrow  were  the  winners  of  the  prizes. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Colin  M.  Boyd  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  their  friends  from  this  city  and  San  Jose"  on 
Thanksgiving  Day  at  Casa  Boyd,  their  country 
home  in  Alameda  County.  Covers  were  laid  for 
sixteen  at  dinner,  and  in  the  evening  there  was 
music,  dancing,  and  a  late  supper. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Hess  and  Myrtle  Avanues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 

LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 

-  OP  THE  — 

Palace    Hotel 

A  Delig-litful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 

(Absolutely  Fireproof.) 


otel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL. 

OPEN  AIX  THE  YEAR  ROUND. 

50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
Both  Hotels  strictly  First-class.  Modern, 
Exquisite,  and  Home-like.  Both  under 
the  personal  supervision  of  General  "War- 
field. 

R.  H.  WAKFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 

-Tmwnmrf.wm^w*yliiiiiiii  —in  n  1 

Bitters 


CHAPERON  TO  EUROPE. 


Miss  N.  F.  Shunk  will  take  a  small  party 
of  young  ladies  to  Europe  in  the  spring, 
]  leaving  New  York  for  Naples  in  April,  re- 
j  turning  via  Southampton  tn  July. 

ApplicatioiisreceivtiU  before  January  15th. 

REFERENCES  J 

Rev.  T.  B.  Angell,  B.  D.,  Rev.  T.  H.  Rob- 
inson. 1>.  r*.,  Ex-Governor  R.  E.  Pattison, 
Hon.  J.  V.  T..  Fiudlay. 

For  circulars  and  terms  address 

MISS  SHUNK, 
Box  155,  Harrisburg,  Peun. 


•Ml 

Holiday 
Gifts 
Popular 
Prices. 


"  Quotations  for  Occasions,"  compiled  by  Miss 
Katharine  B.  Wood,  whose  experience  in  gather- 
ing quotations  for  the  Century  Dictionary  fitted 
her  for  the  work,  is  published  by  the  Century 
Company. 

"  Will  guard  your  person  while  you  take  your  rest 
And  watch  your  safety," 
Quoted    from  Shakespeare,    apropos  of  bicycles, 
illustrates  Miss  Wood's  aptness  in  this  line. 


—  Kodak,  Poco,  Premo,  Bull's-Eye,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Korn  the  Hatter,  sole  agent  for  Knox 
celebrated  hats,  726  Market,  near  Kearny. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Most  charming  collectiotz  \ 
of  Holiday  Gifts  to  be  \ 
found  in  San  Francisco. 
Not  only  the  most  costly, 
but  thousands  of  inex-  1 
pensive  articles  to  suit  j 
any  purse. 

IVORY  FIGURES.  BRONZES. 


DRESDEN, 

DELFT  and 

LIMOGES 

CHINA, 

CUT  CRYSTAL, 

BOHEMIAN      - 

and 
BACCARAT 
GLASSWARE, 
ORNAMENTS 
in  endless 
Variety, 

FINE  CLOCKS, 
Etc.. 


MARBLE  and 
TERRA  COTTA 
STATUARY, 
OIL  PAINTINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
ENGRA  VINGS, 
LAMPS, 

FRENCH  DESKS, 
CABINETS, 
TABLES, 
SEVRES, 
CARLSBAD  and 
CLOISONNE    Vases, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


S.&C.CUMP 

113  Geary  Street. 
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Reception  Days. 
The  ladies  who  have  issued  cards  for  receptions 
and  Jeas  for  to-day  and  the  coming  week,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  receive  with  them,  are 
as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Mount  ford  S.  Wilson  will  receive  next  Tuesday 
at  her  residence,  711  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  S.  V.  Mayaard  and  the  Misses  Eva.  Lena,  and 
Sallie  Maynard  will  receive  next  Wednesday  at  their  resi- 
dence, 2268  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  will  receive  next  Wednesday  at  her 
residence,  305  Buchanan  Street. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Carroll 
will  receive  next  Thursday  at  their  residence,  1520  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  will  receive  next  Friday  at  her 
residence,  1913  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Deering,  and  Miss 
Estee  will  receive  next  Friday  at  their  residence,  2291 
Sacramento  Street. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green  and  Miss  Julia  Crocker  ar- 
rived in  New  York  city  last  week,  en  route  home  from 
Europe,  where  they  have  been  traveling  for  several 
months. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Wheeler  and  Miss  Helen  Wheeler  will  pass 
the  winter  at  2440  Jackson  Street.  They  will  receive  on 
the  first  and  third  Fridays. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Hooper  and  the  Misses  Ethel  and  Bee 
Hooper  have  returned  from  St.  Helena,  and  are  at  2209 
Devisadero  Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Black  Ryan  and  Miss  Daisy  Ryan 
have  come  up  from  their  villa  at  Menlo  Park,  and  will 
pass  the  winter  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  W.  Loring  and  Miss  Loring  have 
returned  to  their  home  in  Berkeley  after  a  prolonged 
visit  to  Japan  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  and  Mrs.  James 
Phelan  ani  in  New  York  city. 

The  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Requa,  nie  Herrick, 
in  Piedmont,  was  brightened  on  November  28th  by  the 
advent  of  a  little  daughter. 

Mr.  S.  L.  Goldstein  left  for  Europe  last  Monday,  in- 
tending to  be  away  four  or  five  months. 

Mrs.  J.  Dalzell  Brown,  who  has  been  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia for  a  couple  of  months,  is  now  residing  at  1004 
Jones  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  are  occupying  the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  Bishop  Kip,  on  Eddy  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin  came  up  from 
Burlingame  last  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Rotating,  Jr.,  and  family  have 
rooms  at  the  California  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  who  have  been 
visiting  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  at  Fruitvale  during  the 
past  month,  have  returned  to  the  city  and  will  reside 
during  the  winter  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sonntag  and  Miss  Edythe 
Sonntag,  who  have  been  in  San  Rafael  for  several 
moaths,  have  returned  to  the  city,  and  are  at  the  Cali- 
fornia Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Adams  are  residing  at  1723 
Pine  Street.  They  will  receive  on  Tuesdays.  Dr. 
Adams  is  the  new  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  Miss  Deane  arrived 
in  New  York  city  last  Tuesday,  en  route  to  Paris. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  are  : 
Mr.  G.  H.  Warfield,  of  Healdsburg;  Dr.  G.  W.  Robin- 
son, of  Los  Angeles  ;  General  and  Mrs.  Muller,  of  Fresno; 
the  Misses  Adams,  of  Detroit,  Mich.;  and  Colonel  J.  B. 
Fuller,  the  State  Bank  Commissioner. 

Mrs.  Emma  McMillan  and  Miss  Jennie  McMillan  are 
at  Pasadena.  They  will  visit  the  principal  resorts  in 
Southern  California,  and  will  be  away  several  months. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are 
appended  : 

General  and  Mrs.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  are  re- 
siding at  2723  Rhode  Island  Avenue,  Washingion,  D.  C. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  are 
now  occupying  their  quarters  at  the  Presidio. 

Captain  Louis  Brechemin,  U.  S.  A,,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  be  surgeon  with  the  rank  of  major. 

Captain  Gregory  Barrett,  Tenth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  here  from  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  on  official  business. 

Mrs.  D.  F.  Tozier,  wife  of  Captain  Tozier,  U.  S.  R.  C. 
S.,  is  visiting  friends  in  Seattle,  Wash. 

Surgeon  C.  T.  Hibbett,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Independence,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Passed  Assist  ant- Surgeon  F.  W.  Olcott,  U.  S.  N„  has 
been  detached  from  the  Enterprise  and  "ordered  to  the 
Independence. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Lieutenant  George 
McManos,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  to  Miss  Emilie 
Kessler.  The  wedding  will  take  place  in  January.  Miss 
Kessler  is  one  of  the  belles  of  Pensacola,  Fla,,  and  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  W.  V.  Kessler,  formerly  of  Philadelphia, 
but  now  one  of  Pensacola's  prominent  business  men. 

Lieutenant  R,  F.  Lopez,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Patterson,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Charles  P.  Summerall,  Fifth  Artillery,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence.- 

Lieutenant  Charles  P.  Elliott,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  an  extension  of  eleven  months  on 
his  leave  of  absence,  owing  to  continued  illness. 

Lieutenant  J.  H.  C.  Coffin,  U.  S.  N.,  is  on  duty  at  the 
New  York  Navy  Yard. 

Lieutenant  J.  B.  Milton,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  detached 
from  the  Monterey,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three 
months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  V.  L.  Cottman,  U.  S.  N„  will  be  detached 
from  the  New  York  Navy  Yard  on  December  15th  and 
ordered  to  the  Monterey. 

Lieutenant  Nat.  P.  Phister,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.t 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain. 

Lieutenant  F.  B.  McKenna,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  detailed  to  duty  at  Willet's  Point,  N.  Y.,  for 
instruction  in  torpedo  service. 

Lieutenant  F.A.Wilcox,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
undergoing  instruction  in  torpedo  service  at  Willet's 
Point,  N.  Y. 

Lieutenant  Paul  F.  Straub,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Sydney  A.  Cloman,  Fifteenth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A„  has  been  granted  three  months*  leave  of  absence. 
He  has  gone  to  visit  relatives  in  Zanesville,  O. 

Lieutenant  W.  P.  Day,  U.  S.  Nt,  late  of  the  Machtas, 


arrived  from  Chemulpo,  Corea,  last  Monday,  en  route 
East. 

Second-Lieutenant  Francis  E.  Lacey,  Jr.,  Tenth  In- 
fantry, TJ.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  first 
lieutenant  and  transferred  to  the  First  Infantry. 

Paymaster-General  Edwin  Stewart,  U.  S.  N.,  arrived 
here  last  Wednesday  from  the  East  on  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion, and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Chaplain  A.  A.  McAllister.  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  on  December  30th,  and 
ordered  to  the  new  battleship  Brooklyn. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  A., 
arrived  from  the  East  last  Wednesday,  and  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

The  wedding  of  Lieutenant  C.  C.  Smith,  Tenth  Cav- 
alry, U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Fanny  Graham,  daughter  of 
Major  N.  G.  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  took  place  last  Wednes- 
day evening  at  the  First  Episcopal  Church,  in  Leaven- 
worth, Kan. 


The  Pacific-Union  Club. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club  held  on 
Tuesday  evening,  December  1st,  it  was  determined 
by  a  vote  of  the  club  to  purchase  the  fifty-vara  lot 
on  the  north-east  corner  of  Bush  Street  and  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  and  to  erect  thereon  a  new  club- 
house. The  sum  of  $250,000  in  bonds  had  been 
subscribed  for  by  members  of  the  club.  The  lot 
is  to  cost  $88,000,  and  the  remainder,  $162,000,  will 
be  devoted  to  the  erection  of  a  club-house. 


That  queer  old  Scotch  lawyer,  John  Clerk,  was 
not  popular  with  the  bench,  and  not  infrequently  a 
judge  would  snub  him.  It  was,  however,  a  dan- 
gerous pastime.  Once  Clerk  began  a  speech  in 
court  by  saying,  "  As  I  was  coming  over  the  earth- 
mound  this  morning,  I  thocht  within  mysel' " 

"  Come,  now,  Mr.  Clerk,"  interrupted  a  judge, 
"give  us  nane  of  your  thochts  on  the  eartb- 
mound  !  "  Clerk  began  again  :  "  As  I  was  com- 
ing over  the  earth-mound  this   morning,  L  thocht 

within  mysel' "     "Weel,  sir,  what  have   your 

thochts  on  the  earth-mound  to  do  with  the  case  ? 
Pray  go  on  with  the  business  before  us."  A  third 
time  Clerk  began  :  "As  I  was  coming  over  the 
earth-mound  this  morning,  I  thocht  within  mysel' 
that  1  should  not  finish  a  sentence  before  your 
lordship  would  interrupt  me." 


There  is  a  funny  Typographical  error  in  a  cable- 
gram on  the  elopement  of  the  Princess  of  Caraman- 
Chi may —formerly  Miss  Clara  Ward,  of  Detroit — 
with  a  Hungarian  fiddler.  It  said  that  the  princess 
was  eccentric  to  the  degree  of  being  mentally  un- 
balanced, and  that  she  "  often  visited  Paris,  where 
she  passed  as  a  simple  pied*a~lerre."  This  sounds 
like  a  crime  too  dreadful  for  ears  polite  unless  dis- 
creetly veiled  in  French  euphemisms.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  she  "  possessed,"  instead  of  "passed  "  the 
simple  footing  in  Paris. 


The  races  are  on  again  for  another  fortnight  at 
the  Ingleside  Track.  Excellent  sport  has  been  en- 
joyed since  last  Monday,  and  a  good  programme 
of  events  is  announced  for  the  coming  week. 
This  (Saturday)  afternoon  the  G.  H.  Mumm  &  Co. 
stakes  will  be  run  for,  and  next  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber i2th,  the  Palace  Hotel  stakes  will  call  out  some 
splendid  entries.  The  track  may  be  reached  by 
the  one-o'clock  Southern  Pacific  train  from  Third 
and  Townsend  Streets,  or  by  the  Mission  Street 

electric  line. 

■    ♦ — »■  —  ■■■ 

We  find  the  following  curious  poem  in  the  Inde- 
pendent. It  is  entitled  "The  Full  Volt,"  and  is 
from  the  pen  of  Denis  Wortman,  who  writes  from 
Saugerties-on- the- Hudson,  N.  Y. : 

"  More  God  1  more  God  !  let's  cry  ; 

With  measure  slight  we  die. 

More  God  !    The  generous  thrill 

Strong  through  !    Oh,  not  until 

Struck  by  bis  millionth  volt 

We  find  safe  thunderbolt  ! 

'Tis  some  few  hundred  odd 

That  slay  !    Dare  take  more  God  ! " 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


A  society  conversation:  He — "You  seem  pen- 
sive." Ske — "Do  I?"  He— "  Yes,  you  do."  She 
— "  I  don't  think  that  I  am."  He — "  Don't  you?" 
She — "  No,  really,  I  don't."  He—"  I  think  you  are." 
She— "Well,  I  don't."  He—'*  Don't  you?"  She 
—"  No,  I  don't."— Cornell  Widow. 


Miss  Annie  Howard,  the  former  ftancie  of  Carter 
Harrison,  the  mayor  of  Chicago  who  was  murdered 
only  a  short  time  before  the  wedding  was  to  have 
taken  place,  was  married  in  London,  a  few  days 
ago,  to  Mr.  Walter  Parrott,  a  member  of  the  Lon- 
don Stock  Exchange. 


Well  Prepared  for  trie  Holiday  Trade. 

In  his  new  store.  No.  10  Post  Street  (under 
Masonic  Temple),  Adolph  Hirschman  shows  a  most 
magnificent  assortment  of  silverware  and  novelties 
in  silver  and  gold,  as  well  as  a  most  critically  se- 
lected stock  of  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones. 


—  Several  interesting  paintings  by  for- 
eign  masters,  just  received  from  Europe,  have  been 
added  to  the  noted  Gump  Collection.  Nothing 
could  be  better  appreciated  for  a  Christmas  present 
than  one  of  these  fine  oil-paintings.  The  S.  &  G. 
Gump  Art-Gallery  is  well  worth  a  visit. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  pit  the  pace  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  643  Market  Street. 


The  Zeisler  Orchestral  Concert. 

The  orchestral  concert  given  by  Mrs.  Fannie 
Bloorafield-Zeisler,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hin- 
richs-Beel  Orchestra,  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  last 
Sunday  evening,  was  attended  by  a  large  and  en- 
thusiastic audience.  The  house  was  well  filled, 
both  down-stairs  and  in  the  gallery,  and  the  audi- 
ence applauded  so  uproariously  that,  after  being 
recalled  several  times  after  each  number,  the 
famous  pianist  followed  the  scherzo  from  the  LitolfT 
concerto  with  two  encore  pieces.  The  programme 
was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  "Prometheus,"  Beethoven,  Orchestra;  con- 
certo for  piano  and  orchestra,  op.  21,  F-minor,  maestoso, 
larghetto,  allegro  vivace,  Chopin,  Fannie  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler ;  air  from  suite,  "  Aus  Holberg's  Zeit,"  Grieg, 
Orchestra ;  concerto  for  piano  and  orchestra,  op.  70, 
D-minor,  moderato,  moderato  assai,  allegro,  Rubinstein, 
Fannie  Bloomfield-Zeisler;  scherzo  from  concerto  (with 
orchestra),  op.  102,  D-minor,  Litolff,  Fannie  Bloomfield- 
Zeisler  ;  "  Spanish  Dance,"  Moszkowski,  Orchestra. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  will  give  her  final 
piano-recital  this  afternoon  at  Metropolitan  Hall, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  violinist.  The  pro- 
gramme includes  selections  from  the  compositions 
of  Grieg,  Godard,  D'Albert,  Moszkowski,  Strauss, 
and  Rubinstein,  and  will  be  very  interesting. 


Sibyl  Sanderson  has  scored  quite  a  success  in 
Italy.  She  was  originally  engaged  for  six  repre- 
sentations, but  six  supplemental  performances  at 
advanced  rates  have  been  arranged.  She  is  the 
first  singer  to  appear  in  Saint-Sae'ns's  "  Phryne  "  in 
Italy,  and  the  composer  himself  went  to  Milan  for 
the  representation.  Giordano,  the  composer  of 
"  Andr6  Chenier,"  which  is  the  novelty  of  Maple- 
son's  season  this  year,  is  completing  an  opera 
founded  on  Sardou's  play  of  "La  Tosca" — for 
which  right  he  paid  twenty  thousand  francs — and 
he  has  asked  Sibyl  Sanderson  to  create  the  title- 

r61e. 

♦ 

The  Apollo  Choral  Society,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore,  is  arranging  for  its  third 
concert,  which  will  be  given  in  January.  Besides 
a  number  of  part-songs,  there  will  be  presented 
Mendelssohn's  "  Come  Let  Us  Sing  "  and  Gade's 
"  Erl  King's  Daughter."  Singers  who  can  read 
music  and  who  have  good  voices  are  invited  to  join 
the  society.  Rehearsals  are  held  every  Monday 
evening  at  26  O'Farrell  Street. 


Mr.  Donald  de  V,  Graham,  the  popular  vocalist, 
will  give  a  song  recital  this  evening  in  the  Maple 
Hall  at  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  has  prepared  a  pro- 
gramme consisting  of  sixteen  of  the  selections  that 
are  admired  most  by  those  who  know  his  fine 
voice.  Mr.  Graham  will  be  assisted  by  Miss 
M.  Genevieve  Moroney,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Nathan 
Landsberger,  violinist. 


THERE  ARE  IMITATORS  BTJTNO  EQUALS 

Louis   Roederer 

^'AxJ    Champagne 

Stands   Pre-Eminent 


Finest  in  the  World 


"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry.  Dry.  Rich. 

MORRIS  &  KENNEDY'S 
ART     GALLERY 

19  and  21  Post  Street,  S.  F. 

Fine  Line  of  Novelties  in  Pictures,  Frames 
and  Chri-tm.i  -  Cards. 


Mr.  Richard  A.  Lucchesi,  of  this  city,  has  been 
nominated  an  active  member  (composer  class)  of 
the  Manuscript  Society,  of  New  York.  This 
honor  is  conferred  by  the  board  of  directors  only 
after  the  music  committee  has  reported  favorably 
upon  some  important  work  submitted  by  the  aspir- 
ant for  examination. 


—  Opera  -  glasses— latest  Parisian,  flat- 
folding,  to  fit  any  purse.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUCS 

Art   Pottery   and   Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St. 


South-east  comer  of  Sixth. 


—  Christmas  gift  for  lady  or  gentleman 
-Centemeri  kid-gloves.     128  Post  Street. 


JtSTATlViERY 


746    MARKET  5T.       .SAN   FRANCISCO 
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building  up   the   tissues,  and 

imparting  the  nourishment  that 

gives    perfect    health,    without 

which  true  beauty  is  impossible. 

Ghirardelli's 
Cocoa 


is  of  surpassing  value.  It  is  a  true 
health  food.  Not  a  stimulant,  but  an 
nvigorating,  nourishing,  flesh-forming 

drink,    fresh,    pure,    and    wholesome. 

Home  made, 

At  Grocers.     32  cups  25c. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  7,  1896. 


"A 

CALIFORNIA 
FAIRY " 


Is  the  title  of  an  elegant  little 
brochure,  relating  in  charming 
allegorical  language  the  splendors 
and  delights  of 

Sunset  Limited 

Exquisitely  Illustrated. 

The  popular  Sunset  Route  is 
also  the  subject  of  a  finely  illus- 
trated -publication  entitled 

"  Through  Storyland  to 

Sunset  Seas " 


Especially  interesting  to  one  con- 
templating a  trip  over  that  great 
Southern  route. 

Both  books  are  published  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by 
T.  H.  Goodman,  General  Pass- 
enger Agent,  on  receipt  of  25 
cents  postage,  or  10  cents  for  the 
"  Fairy  "  alone. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


BANK    FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 
c.  p.  webeb  &  CO. 

and    Stockton  Streets,    San   Franclico. 


Clara— "Did  he  apologize  for  kissing  you?" 
Maude—"  Oh,  yes  ;  several  times."— Puck. 

He  stood  as  if  carved  from  stone.  Those  who 
knew  the  circumstances  manifested  no  surprise. 
He  had  just  been  chiseled  out  of  bis  rocks.—  In- 
dianapolis Journal. 

i  Cutnso—"  Come  home  and  break  bread  with  me 
L-nighi.  Ca.ker."  Cawkcr-  "  Then  your  wife 
insists  on  doing  her  ovin  baking,  does  she?  So 
|do;s  mine  }"—Puck. 

Dimpleton—"  I  am  not  living  with  my  father-in- 
law  any  more."  Von  Blumer— "  Great  Scot! 
You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  have  separated 
from  your  wife  ?  " — Puck. 

"Foreigners  complain  that  our  railway  stations 
are  so  far  apart."  "  Yes  ;  that's  what  the  governor 
of  North  Carolina  said  to  the  governor  of  South 
Carolina."— Chicago  Record. 

Cumso—"  I  wonder  why  the  Cuttingham  College 
for  Women  had  to  go  into  bankruptcy  ?  "  Cornier 
—••  A  rival  institution  spread  the  report  that  it  was 
infested  with  mice." — Puck. 

"  Well,"  said  the  kite  to  the  small  boy,  "  I  guess 
I  will  have  to  admit  that  you  have  me  on  the  string. 
And  that."  continued  the  kite,  "  is  what  makes  me 
soar." — hidiajiapolis  Journal. 

Mr.  Crimsonbeak—"  Do  you  think,  my  dear, 
that  the  time  will  ever  come  when  the  men  will  do 
the  cooking?"  Mrs.  Crimsonbeak—"  Not  in  this 
world,  John."—  Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Hungry  Higgins?"  said  the  kind  lady  ;  "of 
course  that  is  not  your  real  name?  '  "Nome," 
answered  Mr.  Higgles,  "  it's  wot  might  be  called 
a  empty  title." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  I  am  sorry,  monsieur,  but  I  can  not  consider 
your  proposal.  I  shall  never  marry."  "  Never 
marry  ?  But,  mademoiselle,  what  do  you  intend  to 
do  with  your  immense  fortune?"— LIHusM  tie 
Poche. 

"  Mr.  Tugby,  you  must  not  speak  so  rudely  to 
Nora  ;  you  will  hurt  her  feelings."  "  Nonsense— 
you  couldn't  hurt  her  feelings  between  now  and 
Christmas  if  you  pounded  them  with  a  base-ball 
club." — Ex. 

"  I  wonder  what  was  the  matter  with  the  Swell- 
bys  ?  They  bought  a  box  at  the  Horse  Show,  and 
then  never  went."  "  It's  plain  enough.  After 
they'd  paid  for  the  box  they  didn't  have  money  left 
for  clothes." — Bazar. 

Mr.  Cox—  "John,  why  do  you  call  that  pretty 
type-writer  of  yours  Mary  Ann  ?  You  told  me  her 
name  was  Mabel."  Mr.  Fox—"  Well,  you  see,  I 
have  a  bad  habit  of  speaking  in  my  sleep,  and  my 
wife's  name  is  Mary  tori."— Leslie's  Weekly. 

Willy—"  I  met  our  new  minister  on  my  way  to 
Sunday-school,  mamma,  and  he  asked  me  if  I  ever 
played  marbles  on  Sunday."  Mother—"  H'm— and 
what  did  you  say  to  that?"  Willy— "I  said, 
'  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan,'  and  walked  right  off 
and  left  him." — Puck. 

Aimed  at  Chicago  :  "  Once  for  all,  girl,"  he 
hissed,  "once  for  all,  will  you  marry  me?" 
"  Yes,"  she  said,  "  I'll  marry  you,  but  I  don't  know 
about  the  once  for  all  part  of  it.  I  guess  you 
haven't  lived  here  long  enough  to  catch  the  spirit 
of  our  enterprising  city." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"I  am  really  delighted  at  the  interest  my  boy 
Tommy  is  taking  in  his  writing,"  said  Mrs.  Hic- 
kleby  -;  "he  spends  two  hours  a  day  at  it."  "  Really  ? 
How  strange  !  How  did  you  get  him  to  do  it  ?  " 
"  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  told  him  to  write  me  out  a  list 
of  everything  he  wanted  for  Christmas,  and  he's 
still  at  it."— Bazar. 

Mrs.  Bawston — "  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  what 
can  be  done  with  the  child.  Though  I  have  shown 
him  every  phase  of  the  question,  and  carefully 
argued  the  subject,  he  still  insists  upon  maintain- 
ing the  opinion  that  some,  if  not  all.  of  the  produc- 
tions of  Shakespeare  were  written  by  Francis 
Bacon."  Mr.  Bawston—"  Well,  my  dear,  I  should 
not  bother  about   that— you   know  boys  -will  be 

boys." — Puck. 

. — ■•■ — « 

Recalled  Stermy  Times. 

"  Well  that  looks  natural,"  said  the  old  soldier 
looking  at  a  can  of  condensed  milk  on  the  break- 
fast table  in  place  of  ordinary  milk  that  failed  on 
account  of  the  storm.  "  It's  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  we  used  during  the  war." 


—  Egvptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Lorgnettes  in  great  variety.     Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  "Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


MANUFACTURED  BV 

'  SPERHY  FLOUR  COMPANY.) 
^/UINAS.CAL... 


(  Take  notice  to-day.     This  ad.  -will  not  appear  again.) 


$150 

COLD 


FREE!  FREE! 

TO 

Women 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  £13  Sutter  St. 


Who  can  form  the  greatest  number  of  words  from  the 
letters  in  INDUSTRIOUS?  You  can  make  twenty  or 
more  words,  we  feel  sure,  and  if  you  do  you  will  receive 
a  good  reward.  Do  not  use  any  letter  more  times  than 
it  appears  in  the  word.  Use  no  language  except  English. 
Words  spelled  alike,  but  with  different  meaning,  can 
be  used  but  once.  Use  any  dictionary.  Plurals,  pro- 
nouns, nouns,  verbs,  adverbs,  prefixes,  suffixes,  adjectives, 
proper  nouns  allowed.  Anything  that  is  a  legitimate 
word  will  be  allowed.  Work  it  out  in  this  manner  :  In, 
into,  industrious,  no,  not,  nut,  nuts,  dust,  dusts,  us, 
sit,  sits,  etc.  Use  these  words  in  your  list.  The  pub- 
lisher of  Woman's  World  and  Jenness  Miller 
Monthly  will  pay  $20.00  in  gold  to  the  person  able 
to  make  the  largest  list  of  words  from  the  letters  in  the 
word  INDUSTRIOUS;  $12.00  for  the  second  largest; 
$10.00  for  the  third;  $800  for  the  fourth;  $5.00  for  the 
ten  next  largest,  and  $2.00  each  for  the  twenty-five  next 
largest  lists.  The  above  rewards  are  given  free  and  with- 
out consideration  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  atten- 
tion to  our  handsome  woman's  magazine,  twenty-four 
pages,  ninety  -  six  long  columns,  finely  illustrated, 
and  all  original  matter,  long  and  short  stories  by 
the  best  authors;  price  $1.00  per  year.  It  is  neces- 
sary for  you,  to  enter  the  contest,  to  send  12  two- 
cent  stamps  for  a  three  months'  trial  subscription 
with  your  list  of  words,  and  every  person  sending  the  24 
cents  and  a  list  of  twenty  words  or  more  is  guaranteed  an 
extra  present  by  1  eturn  mail  (in  addition  to  the  magazine), 
of  a  200-page  book,  "  Doris's  Fortune,"  by  Florence 
Warden,  a  love  story  of  intense  interest.  Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed  in  every  case  or  your  money  refunded. 
Lists  should  be  sent  at  once,  and  not  later  than  Jan.  20. 
The  names  and  addresses  of  successful  contestants  will 
be  printed  in  February  issue,  published  in  January. 
Our  publication  has  been  established  nine  years.  We  re- 
fer you  to  any  mercantile  agency  for  our  standing. 
Make  your  list  now.  Address  JAMES  H.  PLUMMER, 
Publisher,  905  Temple  Court   Building,  New  York  City. 


Grand  National  Prize  of 

I  6,600  francs  at  Paris 

lii-Laie* 

Possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  en- 
tire active  properties  of  Peruvian  Bark. 
Endorsed  by  the  medical  faculty  as  the 
best  remedy  for  Fever  and  Ague,  Mal- 
aria, Poorness  of  the  Blood,  Genera 
Debility  and  Wasting  Diseases ;  In- 
creases the  Appetite,  Strengthens  the 
Nerves  and  builds  up  the  entire  system. 

Paris:   22  Rue  Drouot 

New  York:    E.  FOUGERA  &  CO. 

26-30  N.  William  St. 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished'with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  Dolitical.     P.  O.  Roi  232B. 


Mrs.  Henry  Berbenich  lives  at  No.  11 
West  98th  Street,  New  York.     She  first 
heard  of  Ripans  Tabules  through  a 
sister  who  had  found  in  them  a  relief 
from  headache.     Mrs.  Berbenich  took 
them  for  irregularities,  and  found  them 
beneficial  and  effective  to  a  degree  as 
surprising  as  gratifying.     She  is  never 
without  them  now,  and  constantly 
recommends  them  to  her  friends. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 
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DEALERS 
IK 


PAPER 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


J.  F.  Gutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 
a  staple 
family  and 
^   medicinal 
whiskey 
for  a 
quarter-century. 

J  E.  MARTIN 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN    FKANCISCO. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANT. 
FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P-  M..  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting    at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.    From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Doric.  .(Via  Honolulu) Ttmrs.,  December  10 

Kelgic Tuesday,  December  29 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Sat.,  January  16, 1897 
Gaelic..(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  February  2 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For   freight   and   passage   apply   at   company's   office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Eroadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  December  10.  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Dec.  5,  10, 15,  20,  26, 
30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona.,  at  2  P.M.Dec.  7,  n,  15, 19,23,27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  A.M.  Dec.  5,  9, 13, 17,21,26,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  slop- 
ing only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport.  Dec  7, 11, 15, 
19,  23,  27,  31,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jose*  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz, 
and  Gnaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m„  25th 
of  each  month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change 
steamers  or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4 
New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


0 


CEANIC  S.S.  CO. 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII, 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND. 


S 


DAYS  ONLY,to 
HONOLULU,  by 
S.S.AUSTRALIA 
S.   S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Saturday,  De- 
cember 5,  at  10  a.  M.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Alanieda  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  December  10,  at  2  p.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
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President  Cleveland's  message  has  been  awaited  with  more 
,     interest   than  usually   attaches  to  his  state 

The  President's  j 

Message  to  papers.     This  is   due  to  the  foreign  ques- 

Congress.  tions   which   now    perplex  the  government. 

Mr.  Cleveland  has  become  calmer  since  his  war-like  message 
of  a  year  ago,  and  handles  possible  foreign  wars  with  more 
conservatism.  While  he  uses  plain  language  concerning 
the  conditions  in  Asiatic  Turkey — which  he  says  have  "as- 
sumed a  hideous  and  bloody  aspect " — he  makes  no  recom- 
mendations as  to  intervention,  which  is  very  sensible  of  him. 
Senator  Fry  will  doubtless  demur  lo  this  part  of  the  mes- 


sage, for  that  bellicose  senator  wished  to  "  send  Bob  Evans, 
with  the  Indiana,  up  the  Dardanelles,"  with  the  apparent 
intention  of  cleaning  out  the  Turkish  nation  with  that  single 
ship  and  single  salt. 

Concerning  the  insurrection  in  Cuba,  Mr.  Cleveland  also 
speaks  with  conservatism.  He  points  out  the  fact  that  the 
only  government  existing  there  is  the  Government  of 
Spain,  and  that  the  country  claimed  by  the  insurgents  is 
"given  over  to  anarchy."  He  also  says  that  "at  the  de- 
mand of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  insurgent  army,  the 
putative  Cuban  Government  has  now  given  up  the  attempt 
to  exercise  its  functions,  leaving  that  government  confess- 
edly (what  there  is  the  best  reason  for  supposing  it  always 
to  have  been  in  fact)  a  government  merely  on  paper." 
Mr.  Cleveland  then  goes  on  to  discuss  the  ruin  and  desola- 
tion wrought  by  the  Cuban  rebellion,  and  also  points  out 
the  large  pecuniary  interest  which  the  United  States  has  in 
Cuba,  partly  through  American  investments  there  and 
partly  through  the  volume  of  trade.  In  1894,  the  year  be- 
fore the  present  insurrection,  he  shows  that  our  trade  with 
Cuba  amounted  to  nearly  ninety-six  millions  of  dollars. 
But  he  also  points  out  that  if  the  United  States  recognizes 
the  belligerency  of  Cuba  it  would  be  injurious  to  our  own 
interests  ;  that  the  imperfect  and  restricted  Spanish  Govern- 
ment is  at  least  responsible  ;  and  that  damages  done  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  can  be  laid  before  that  government  with  hope  of 
ultimate  compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  as  the  insurgents 
have  no  government,  and  no  seat  of  government,  the  damages 
committed  by  them  upon  the  property  of  American  citizens 
can  not  be  compensated  for,  and  never  will  be.  After,  how- 
ever, discouraging  the  present  recognition  of  the  belligerent 
rights  of  the  insurgents,  Mr.  Cleveland  goes  on  to  suggest 
that  Spain  "should  offer  to  Cuba  genuine  autonomy,  a 
measure  of  home  rule."  He  says  that  this  government  in- 
timated to  Spain  some  months  ago  that  it  would  guarantee 
the  execution  of  home-rule  measures  if  they  were  tendered 
to  the  Cuban  insurgents,  and  that  "  no  definite  response  to 
this  intimation  has  yet  been  received  from  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment." "  But,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  believed  to  be  not  alto- 
gether unwelcome."  Much  space  is  given  to  the  Cuban 
question,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  closes  by  some  significant 
words  in  which  he  says  that  "  when  it  is  demonstrated 
that  Spain's  sovereignty  is  extinct  in  Cuba,  a  time 
may  arise  when  a  correct  policy  and  care  for  our 
interests  will  constrain  our  government  to  such  action 
as  will  subserve  the  interests  thus  involved,  and  at 
the  same  time  promise  to  Cuba  and  its  inhabitants  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace."  On  the 
whole,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  portion  of  the 
message  devoted  to  the  Cuban  question  is  sound  and  states- 
manlike. It  would  be  folly  for  the  United  States  at  this 
time  to  intervene  forcibly.  It  would  be*most  unwise  at  this 
time  to  demand  the  independence  of  Cuba  at  the  price  of 
war  with  Spain.  But  it  is  no  more  than  a  sound  and  wise 
policy  to  suggest  to  Spain  the  advisability  of  granting  home 
rule  to  Cuba,  with  a  possibility  in  the  future,  if  Spain  refuses, 
of  taking  steps  that  will  bring  about  that  autonomy. 

The  Venezuelan  question  is  dismissed  in  half  a  dozen  lines 
with  the  remark  that  it  "has  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  differ- 
ence between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Cleveland  devotes  considerable  space  to  the  work  of 
the  Navy  Department,  the  construction  of  our  new  navy, 
and  the  protection  of  our  sea-coasts.  He  says,  with  much 
justice,  "coast  defense  alone  of  all  forms  of  military  prepa- 
ration is  especially  pacific  in  its  nature.  Such  defenses  are 
not  a  temptation  to  war,  but  rather  security  against  it." 

In  his  review  of  postal  matters,  the  President  urges  re- 
pairing the  leaks  which  now  cause  the  enormous  deficit 
in  the  Post-Office.  Department.  He  refers  to  the  abuses  of 
the  postal  laws  by  which  books  and  serial  libraries  masquer- 
ading as  periodicals  are  carried  at  the  nominal  rate  of  one 
cent  per  pound. 

In  reference  to  the  debts  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  the 
President  says  that  the  case  of  the  Union  Pacific  has  be- 
come urgent,  and  that  if  Congress  takes  no  action  before 
the  first  day  of  January,  1897,  "such  executive  action  as 


will  promise  to  subserve  the  public  interests  and  save  the 
government  from  the  loss  threatened  by  further  inaction" 
will  be  taken. 

The  President  refers  to  the  progress  in  civil-service  re- 
form, and  speaks  of  the  radical  and  sweeping  extension 
made  by  his  executive  order  dated  the  sixth  day  of  May, 
1896,  to  which  we  referred  last  week,  and  by  which  some 
forty  thousand  office-holders  were  brought  under  the  civil- 
service  rules. 

While  much  of  the  message  is  commonplace  in  its  nature 
and  of  a  tone  to  which  even  partisan  opponents  could  take 
no  exception,  the  same  can  not  be  said  of  the  portion 
concerning  financial  and  tariff  matters.  The  President 
seems  to  think  that  the  present  Gorman-Wilson  tariff  is  a 
success.  He  will  find  very  few  to  agree  with  him.  A 
tariff  which  is  causing  the  government  to  run  behind  at  the 
rate  of  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  a  year  is  hardly  a  suc- 
cess. He  makes  comparisons  between  the  operations  of 
the  Wilson  bill  in  one  year  with  the  same  bill  in  another 
year,  instead  of  comparing  it  with  the  McKinley  bill.  The 
Wilson  bill  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he  was  ashamed  to 
sign  it,  and  spoke  of  it  at  the  time  of  its  passage  as  "  a  prod- 
uct of  perfidy  and  dishonor  ; "  we  scarcely  see  what  has  oc- 
curred since  regarding  it  to  make  him  change  his  opinion. 
There  has  been  nothing  in  its  workings  to  make  any  one  think 
better  of  it,  and  Mr.  Cleveland  least  of  all.  His  argument 
that  better  times  would  produce  more  revenue,  even 
with  the  present  tariff,  is  doubtless  true.  Still  it  is  a 
question  whether  it  would  produce  enough  revenue.  But 
waiving  that,  we  have  not  yet  secured  belter  times,  and  must 
accept  those  we  have.  The  present  tariff  does  not  produce 
enough  revenue,  and  therefore  it  is  a  failure.  It  must  be 
replaced  or  supplemented  by  some  other  one. 

Mr.  Cleveland's  remarks  on  financial  matters  are  also 
rather  disingenuous.  When  he  says  that  our  surplus  of 
$128,000,000  can  be  devoted  to  current  expenses  it  sounds 
like  a  joke,  for  that  surplus  is  made  up  of  borrowed  money. 
The  deficit  since  the  beginning  of  his  administration  up  to 
the  present  month  has  been  $178,646,000.  This  deficit  has 
been  made  up  by  borrowing  money  on  bonds.  During  the 
last  five  months,  from  June  30  to  December  5,  1896,  the 
deficit  has  been  more  than  $40,000,000,  which  shows  that 
the  confidence  of  Mr.  Cleveland  that  the  present  tariff  law 
is  a  sufficient  one  is  not  well  founded.  The  deficiency  in 
the  revenues  is  increasing  and  not  diminishing. 

In  regard  to  our  currency  system,  Mr.  Cleveland's  re- 
marks are  worthy  of  attention.  As  to  the  method  of  retiring 
the  government  currency  obligations,  that  is  a  question  to 
be  determined  after  grave  deliberation. »  But  there  can  be 
no  question  that  the  present  disordered  condition  of  the  cur- 
rency should  be  remedied  as  soon  as  may  be.  At  Indianap- 
olis, there  is  shortly  to  be  held  a  conference  of  all  the  boards 
of  trade  in  the  United  States,  for  the  purpose  of  recommend- 
ing to  Congress  financial  legislation.  It  is  probable  that 
these  business  men  will  devise  some  plan  for  the  regulation 
of  the  currency  which  Congress  will  accept.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  trust  that  Congress  will  take  no  action  in  this  matter 
until  it  shall  have  heard  from  the  Indianapolis  conference. 


A  Los  Angeles  correspondent  writes  to  take  exception    to 
.  certain  remarks  published  in  these  columns 

Amend  the 

Wright  Ierica-     regarding  the  Wright  irrigation  law.     Before 
tion  Law.  taking  up  his  objections,  we  may  repeat  that 

the  Argonaut  does  not  desire  to  defend  the  law  as  it  stands. 
It  undoubtedly  has  many  and  serious  defects  that  should  be 
remedied.  What  those  defects  are,  and  what  amendments 
should  be  adopted  in  order  to  remove  them,  those  who  have 
had  practical  experience  under  the  law  must  decide.  All 
that  the  Argonaut  has  claimed  is  that  the  principle  under- 
lying the  law  is  both  just  and  wise.  In  this  State  are  twenty 
million  acres  of  land  which  are  valueless  without  irrigation, 
and  abundant  water  for  irrigation  which  is  now  allowed  to 
go  to  waste.  To  continue  this  condition  of  affairs  would  be 
extremely  foolish.  We  have  a  law  intended  to  enable  the 
farmers  to  take  advantage  of  these  natural  resourc; 
that  law  has  been  declared  constitutional.     It  wou! 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  14,  1896. 


wiser  to  use  that  law  as  the  basis  for  further  legislation, 
rather  than  to  set  it  aside  and  begin  all  over  again. 

To  return  to  our  correspondent :  he  claims  that  it  is  unjust 
that  all  the  voters  in  the  proposed  district  should  have  a 
voice  in  the  organization,  in  the  election  of  trustees,  and  in 
the  issue  of  the  bonds.  We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  it 
is  just.  But  it  is  an  incident  of  all  public  action  where 
"manhood  suffrage"  obtains.  The  irrigation  districts  are 
made  public  corporations,  and  it  is  a  serious  question 
whether  participation  in  their  public  acts  could  be  confined 
to  any  particular  class.  In  this  city,  and  in  every  city  or 
county  in  the  State,  all  of  the  voters  have  a  voice  in  the 
selection  of  supervisors  who  are  to  levy  the  taxes  and  spend 
the  taxpayers'  money.  Every  voter,  whether  pauper  or  capi- 
talist, has  a  voice  in  the  question  of  issuing  bonds.  It  is 
an  incident  inseparable  from  "  manhood  suffrage." 

He  further  declares  that  the  Wright  law  should  be  re- 
pealed because  Eastern  men  will  not  buy  lands  upon  which 
a  heavy  lien  may  be  placed  without  their  consent,  while  it  is 
an  oppression  upon  the  small  farmers,  who  are  poor  men, 
and  can  not  pay  irrigation  assessments.  It  is  true  that 
in  some  cases  the  works  have  been  loo  expensive  and  the 
assessments  too  heavy.  But  this  is  a  detail  of  administra- 
tion which  should  be  a  subject  for  amendment,  and  does  not 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  The  fruit  farmer  has  many 
expenses  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  meet.  He  must  wait  a 
number  of  years  before  he  can  expect  any  return  from  his 
trees  ;  he  must  invest  in  agricultural  implements  and  in 
buildings.  And  on  these  lands  he  must  irrigate  or  he  will 
never  get  any  return.  That  is  the  main  point  that  must  be 
considered.  His  land  is  absolutely  worthless  if  he  has  no 
facilities  for  irrigation,  and  the  problem  is  how  best  to 
obtain  such  facilities  at  the  least  cost  to  the  farmer. 

As  showing  the  interests  that  are  involved  and  the  extent 
to  which  the  law  has  been  taken  advantage  of,  it  may  be 
stated  that  forty-one  irrigation  districts  have  been  organized 
in  eleven  different  counties,  including  a  total  of  more  than 
two  million  acres.  Most  of  these  districts  were  organ- 
ized several  years  ago,  and  work  in  them  has  been  sus- 
pended pending  the  result  of  the  litigation.  In  some,  how- 
ever, considerable  work  has  already  been  done,  and  in 
nearly  all  bonds  have  been  voted,  and  a  portion  sold. 
Among  the  single  counties,  San  Diego  heads  the  list  with  a 
total  acreage  of  307,190  and  thirteen  districts.  These  are 
the  Alessandro,  Escondido,  Elsinore,  Fallbrook,  Jamacha, 
Linda  Vista,  Murietta,  Otay,  Perris,  Rialto,  Spring  Valley, 
San  Marcos,  and  the  San  Jacinto  and  Pleasant  Valley.  In- 
cluding land  in  both  Fresno  and  Tulare  Counties  are  the 
Alta  and  Sunset,  with  an  acreage  of  493,325,  and  the  Selma, 
the  organization  of  which  has  not  been  completed.  San 
Bernardino  has  the  Alessandro,  Box  Spring,  Citrus  Belt, 
East  Riverside,  and  Grapeland  districts,  with  an  acreage  of 
92,427,  and  Los  Angeles  has  the  Big  Rock,  Pomona,  Santa 
Gertrudes,  and  Vineland,  including  51,600  acres. 

Colusa  County  has  the  Colusa,  Central,  Kraft,  Orlando, 
and  South  Side  districts,  including  297,550  acres.  Yuba 
has  the  Brown  Valley,  43,000  acres,  and  Shasta  the  Happy 
Valley,  18,000  acres.  Stanislaus  has  the  Modesto  and  Tur- 
lock  districts,  257,710  acres.  Orange  County  has  the  Ana- 
heim, 32,500  acres.  In  Tulare  County  are  the  Tulare  and 
Tule  River  districts,  with  54,700  acres  ;  in  Kern  is  the  Poso, 
40,000  acres,  and  including  land  in  both  these  counties  is 
the  Kern  and  Tulare  district,  with  84,355  aces. 

The  wide  distribution  of  the  districts  throughout  the  arid 
region,  their  number,  and  the  extent  of  the  acreage  in- 
cluded show  that  the  law  was  welcomed  as  a  measure 
promising  relief  to  the  farmers  when  it  was  enacted.  That 
it  has  been  found  to  contain  defects  was  to  be  expected. 
Those  defects  can  be  remedied  by  amendment,  however, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  in  the  extreme  to  set  the  whole  law 
aside  because  it  has  not  been  found  to  be  perfect. 


Already  one  of  the  awkward  phases  of  the  Venezuelan  arbi- 
WlLL  tration  scheme  between  the  Governments  of 

Venezuela  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  is  com- 

ing to  the  surface.  Months  ago  the  Argo- 
naut pointed  out  that  any  treaty,  scheme,  or  plan  of  arbi- 
tration by  which  Venezuela  was  not  treated  as  a  sovereign 
state  had  such  elements  of  weakness  as  would  inevitably 
cause  its  failure.  We  said  at  the  time  that  Venezuela  was 
either  a  sovereign  state,  and  hence  independent  of  the 
United  States  Government,  or  she  was  a  subject  state,  and 
we,  as  her  suzerain,  were  responsible  for  the  acts  of  our 
vassal  Already  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  Venezuela  is 
going  to  prove  a  very  awkward  vassal.  Mr.  Cleveland  and 
his  Foreign  Secretary,  Mr.  Olney,  have  succeeded  in  inducing 
Lord  Salisbury  to  consent  to  a  scheme  of  arbitration.  By 
this  agreement,  a  tribunal  is  to  be  appointed,  consisting  of 
two  members  from  Great  Britain  and  two  from  the  United 
States,  these  four  to  appoint  a  fifth.  In  case  they  can  not 
vrrae,  King  Oscar  of  Sweden  is  to  appoint. 

So  far,  matters  have  gone  along  swimmingly,  but  it  has 


just  developed  that  the  people  of  Venezuela  object.  Vene- 
zuela has  no  direct  representative  upon  the  proposed 
tribunal.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  two  citizens  of  the 
United  States  would  not  bring  to  the  deliberations  of  this 
tribunal  the  same  patriotic  enthusiasm  for  Venezuela's  in- 
terests as  would  be  shown  by  native  Venezuelans.  They 
would  take  a  calmer  and  more  altruistic  view — something 
not  desired  by  Venezuela.  How  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Mr. 
Olney  could  ever  have  believed  that  Venezuela  would  submit 
matters  in  which  she  is  vitally  concerned  to  an  arbi- 
tration tribunal  whereon  she  has  no  representation  we  can 
not  understand. 

Already  we  see  by  the  dispatches  that  while  President 
Crespo  and  the  Venezuelan  cabinet  have  accepted  the 
treaty,  it  is  subject  to  ratification  by  the  Congress  ;  that  the 
Venezuelan  Congress  does  not  meet  in  regular  session  until 
next  February ;  that  President  Crespo  will  probably  call 
them  together  in  special  session  to  act  on  this  matter.  But 
this  is  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  proposed  agreement 
may  bring  about  a  cabinet  crisis,  for  the  press  and  the 
people  of  Venezuela  are  actively  opposing  the  ratification  of 
the  treaty. 

On  December  8th  the  official  journal  of  the  Venezuelan 
Government  in  Caracas  published  a  personal  letter  from 
President  Cleveland  to  President  Crespo  in  regard  to  the 
boundary  treaty.  The  reply  of  President  Crespo  was  pub- 
lished on  the  same  day.  Mr.  Cleveland  commends  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  and  advises  its  acceptance.  President  Crespo 
answers  in  "  cordial  but  diplomatic  terms,"  and  expresses 
the  gratitude  of  his  government  to  the  United  States, 
adding  his  belief  that  the  Congress  of  Venezuela  will 
undoubtedly  give  the  treaty  "  the  attention  it  deserves." 
Minister  Andrade  sailed  from  La  Guayra,  the  sea-port  of 
Caracas,  on  December  10th,  and  is  due  to  arrive  at  New 
York  on  the  seventeenth.  He  took  to  President  Crespo  a  copy 
of  the  Olney-Salisbury  agreement.  It  is  feared  in  Wash- 
ington that  his  sudden  return  is  due  to  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Venezuelan  authorities  to  secure  some  change  in  the 
agreement  or  possibly  to  reject  it  entirely.  If  President 
Crespo  should  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  to  accept 
the  Olney-Salisbury  agreement,  he  could  not  bring  the 
delegates  together  before  the  middle  of  January,  for  the 
Venezuelan  constitution  provides  that  a  notice  of  thirty  days 
shall  precede  any  extra  session.  The  Venezuelan  press  was 
at  first  silent  when  the  details  of  the  Olney-Salisbury  agree- 
ment were  published  ;  then  a  chorus  of  protest  arose,  which 
is  swelling  from  day  to  day. 

It  is  beginning  to  look  as  if  the  United  States  had 
got  into  an  awkward  hole.  Our  government  has  made  a 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  which  treaty  erects  a  tribunal  to 
fix  the  boundaries  of  Venezuela.  If  Venezuela  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  constituted  by  this 
treaty,  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it  ?  We  threatened 
to  "  lick  "  Great  Britain  if  she  did  not  accept  our  method  of 
defining  the  Venezuelan  boundary  line.  Great  Britain  has 
conditionally  consented  to  accept  it.  But  suppose  Vene- 
zuela refuses,  as  apparently  is  the  case  now,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  ?     "  Lick  "  Venezuela,  too  ? 


OP  THE 

Fair  Case 


It  is  now  nearly  two  years  since  the  death  of  James  G.  Fair 
Lessons  precipitated  a  series  of  legal  contests  that 

continue  to  occupy  the  courts,  bring  revenue, 
present  or  prospective  to  the  lawyers,  and 
afford  entertainment  to  the  public.  When  the  first  will, 
creating  a  trust  of  the  property,  was  filed  for  probate,  the 
Argonaut  protested  against  the  growing  tendency  among 
moribund  millionaires  to  tie  their  estates  up  by  means  of  trusts. 
The  subsequent  developments  in  the  Fair  case  have  gone  far 
toward  justifying  this  protest.  The  original  trust  will,  after 
having  been  stolen  from  the  files  of  the  county  clerk,  after 
having  been  the  cause  of  an  amendment  to  the  code  of  civil 
procedure  in  order  that  the  court  proceedings  might  be  con- 
ducted in  the  manner  desired  by  certain  of  the  contestants, 
and  after  having  been  the  subject  of  more  or  less  litigation, 
was  confronted  by  another  and  subsequent  will.  This  lat- 
ter, generally  known  as  the  "  pencil  will,"  was  withdrawn 
later,  and  at  present  the  litigation  rests  upon  the  two  eject- 
ment suits  regarding  the  property  claimed  by  Mrs.  Craven 
to  have  been  deeded  to  her  by  James  G.  Fair  during  his 
life-time.  When  these  cases  are  settled  and  out  of  the  way, 
the  litigation  can  hardly  be  claimed  to  have  commenced,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  case  will  continue  to  occupy  the  time 
of  the  courts  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  fact  is  that  the  leaving  of  large  estates  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  will  has  come  to  be  merely  a  leaving  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  verdict  of  a  jury.  It  is  a  strange  commentary  in 
the  present  case  that  the  pencil  will,  which  at  least  purported 
to  be  valid,  could  be  withdrawn  from  probate  by  one  whose 
sole  interest  lay  in  the  fact  that  he  had  been  appointed 
trustee  by  the  testator.  The  privilege  of  bequest  and  devise 
has  become  simply  a  farce  wherever  the  property  is  of  suffi- 
cient value  to  pay  for  a  contest,  and  it  would  be  far  better 


in  such  cases  to  revert  to  the  ancient  theory  of  the  law  that 
the  property  of  a  dead  man  at  once  passes  to  the  State  and 
is  allotted  by  it. 

As  in  the  case  of  many  other  institutions  that  have  ex- 
isted for  a  very  long  time,  the  origin  of  the  transfer  of  prop- 
erty by  will  has  become  obscured.  There  is,  in  reality,  no 
such  right  ;  it  is  a  privilege  that  has  been  granted  by  the 
State,  and  one  that  may  be  taken  away  by  the  State. 
Whether  or  not  it  shall  be  allowed  to  continue  is  a 
question  of  policy  in  which  the  interests  of  the  community, 
and  not  of  the  individual,  should  govern.  When  a  man 
dies  he  can  no  longer  own  property  ;  it  reverts  to  the  State. 
A  custom  has  grown  up  by  which  the  State  permits  him  to 
express  his  wishes  as  to  how  it  shall  be  divided,  and  the 
State,  through  its  courts,  will  see  that  his  wishes  are  carried 
out  within  certain  limitations.  Thus  he  may  not  tie  up 
his  property  for  longer  than  a  certain  prescribed  period, 
nor  may  he  leave  more  than  a  certain  amount  to  charitable 
institutions.  Should  he  die  without  having  expressed  his 
wishes  in  the  form  of  a  will,  the  State  will  divide  his 
property  among  his  various  heirs  at  law  according  to  its 
own  rules.  But  allowing  him  to  leave  his  property  by  will 
is  a  privilege,  a  creation  of  statute,  and  not  a  right. 

The  privilege  of  transfer  by  will  has  certain  considera- 
tions to  recommend  it.  A  man  has  an  increased  incentive 
to  industry  when  he  feels  that  out  of  his  accumulations  he 
may  make  provision  for  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him 
after  he  is  gone  ;  it  is  right  and  proper  that  minors  and 
those  who  are  helpless  should  receive  some  provision.  But, 
when  the  money  is  left  to  those  who  are  not  in  need  of  it, 
the  case  is  greatly  weakened  ;  when  the  property  is  tied  up 
in  trusts,  the  interests  of  the  community  are  disastrously 
affected  ;  when  the  distribution  of  the  property  is  directed 
by  a  jury  of  twelve  strangers  instead  of  by  the  testator,  the 
whole  case  falls  to  the  ground. 

The  legislature  in  this  State  will  soon  convene,  and  we 
hope  that  it  will  look  into  the  question  of  amending  the  law 
in  this  particular.  Testamentary  trusts  that  are  to  continue 
for  a  long  term  of  years  should  be  absolutely  prohibited. 
There  may  be  exceptional  cases  where  trusts  are  desirable, 
but  in  almost  every  case  they  are  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity. Even  where  the  heir  would  dissipate  a  large  fort- 
une, it  is  likely  to  get  into  hands  that  will  render  it  pro- 
ductive the  sooner  on  that  account.  The  maintenance  of 
courts  whose  time  is  monopolized  by  these  litigations  is  a 
burden.  There  should  be  provision  to  prevent  such  litiga- 
tion, or  to  make  the  whole  expense  of  it  fall  upon  the 
litigants.  Then  we  might  hope  to  have  an  end  of  the  legal 
scandals  that  have  disgraced  this  State  for  a  number  of  years. 


California  Fruit- 
growers Want 
Protection. 


The  State  convention  of  California  fruit-growers  held  at 
Sacramento  last  week  should  have  bene- 
ficial results.  The  fruit  industry  of  this 
State  during  the  last  two  or  three  years 
has  not  been  profitable,  owing  to  the  general  financial  de- 
pression and  the  competition  of  foreign  producers,  and  the 
fruit-growers  applied  themselves  to  the>task  of  discovering 
a  remedy.  There  are  certain  peculiarities  of  the  industry 
that  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  when  studying  a  plan  to 
extend  the  business  and  relieve  the  growers.  The  first  and 
most  difficult  feature  is  the  fact  that  the  markets  are  two 
thousand  to  three  thousand  miles  away  from  the  orchards 
and  vineyards.  Fruit  is  perishable,  and  a  simple  accident 
may  absolutely  destroy  a  whole  shipment.  It  must  be 
packed  in  the  most  careful  manner  and  transported  by  the 
most  rapid  and  expensive  mode  of  conveyance.  The  cost 
for  freight  to  New  York  or  Chicago  averages  one  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  for  each  hundred  pounds,  while  the  foreign  pro- 
ducer can  lay  his  fruit  down  in  New  York  at  a  freight  cost 
of  only  one-fifth  of  that  amount. 

The  California  fruit-growers  do  not  ask  for  high  prices 
for  their  fruit.  They  realize  that  its  perishable  character 
renders  rapid  sales  necessary,  and  that  prices  must  be  low 
in  order  to  increase  consumption  sufficiently.  But  they  do 
ask  that  the  Eastern  markets  be  not  yielded  up  to  the  foreign 
producers,  and  to  that  end  they  ask  that  the  tariff  duties  be 
increased  enough  to  offset  the  difference  in  labor,  cost,  and 
freight-rates.  The  Wilson  tariff  reduced  the  rates  on  nearly 
all  varieties  of  California  fruits,  and,  in  most  cases,  the 
growers  ask  only  a  return  to  the  former  rates. 

The  rates  of  duty  should  be  specific  and  not  ad  valorem 
in  order  to  prevent  undervaluations  and  frauds,  and  this 
would  require  very  slight  changes,  as  most  of  the  schedules 
are  now  on  the  specific  basis.  The  duty  on  olives,  green  or 
prepared,  for  instance,  is  now  twenty  per  cent.,  and  they  ask 
that  it  be  made  twenty  cents  a  gallon.  The  duty  on  olive 
oil  is  now  thirty-five  cents  a  gallon,  which  amounts  to  only 
seven  cents  a  bottle.  This  is  not  sufficient  to  bring  in  any 
revenue  if  the  oil  be  considered  as  a  luxury,  and  is  wholly 
inadequate  for  purposes  of  protection.  The  duty  should  be 
at  least  one  dollar  a  gallon.  Furthermore,  there  should  be 
legislation  to  prevent  substitutions.     Large  quantities  of  cot- 
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ton-seed  oil  are  shipped  to  Europe,  sophisticated  there,  and 
returned  to  this  country  to  be  sold  as  pure  olive  oil.  This 
practice  should  be  prohibited.  On  raisins  the  duty  was 
reduced  by  the  Wilson  tariff  from  two  and  one-half  cents  a 
pound  to  one  and  one-half  cents.  This  is  just  about  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  freight  to  New  York  or  Chicago,  and 
leave  the  grower  at  the  mercy  of  the  foreign  producer.  On 
almonds,  a  duty  of  six  cents  a  pound  on  unshelled  and  ten 
cents  on  shelled  is  asked  ;  on  walnuts,  the  Wilson  bill  re- 
duced the  duty  to  two  cents,  and  a  return  to  the  old  rate  of 
three  cents  on  unshelled  and  six  cents  on  shelled  is  asked. 
On  prunes  the  duty  was  reduced  from  two  cents  to  one  and 
one-half  cents.  The  foreign  prunes  were  laid  down  in  New 
York  and  sold  at  four  and  four  and  one-half  cents  in  1893, 
after  paying  the  duty  of  two  cents.  Even  this  duty  is,  there- 
fore, not  sufficient  for  protection.  A  duty  of  three  cents  a 
pound  on  figs  is  recommended,  and  a  change  of  the  classifi- 
cation on  citrus  fruits  is  urged.  At  present,  the  rate  is  regu- 
lated by  the  size  of  the  package,  the  average  rate  under  the 
McKinley  tariff  being  about  twelve  cents  a  hundred  for 
oranges  and  eight  cents  a  hundred  under  the  Wilson  tariff. 
They  advocate  a  uniform  rate  of  twenty  cents  a  cubic  foot 
when  packed  in  boxes  and  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  a 
thousand  when  packed  in  bulk,  the  latter  being  always  the 
high-grade  and  larger  oranges. 

These  recommendations  of  the  fruit-growers,  which  are  to 
be  forwarded  to  Congress  in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  de- 
serve attention.  That  the  misfortunes  of  the  horticulturists 
date  from  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  tariff  is  undoubted. 
The  failure  of  A.  T.  Hatch,  recently  reported,  illustrates  and 
justifies  the  claims  of  the  fruit-growers.  Mr.  Hatch,  who  at  one 
time  was  the  greatest  orchardist  in  the  world,  conceived  the 
idea  of  shipping  fresh  fruit  from  California  to  London.  The 
undertaking  was  a  gigantic  one,  the  danger  of  loss  during  the 
long  shipment  was  great,  the  market  was  undeveloped,  and  a 
demand  for  the  fruit  must  be  created.  He  knew  that  there 
would  be  heavy  losses  at  first,  but  he  had  confidence  in  the 
ultimate  result.  The  undertaking  was  too  extensive  for  one 
man  to  handle,  however,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it. 
To  recoup  his  losses  he  extended  his  orchard  interests,  hop- 
ing to  receive  sufficient  from  the  sales  of  his  fruit  to  pay 
interest,  and,  in  time,  the  principal  he  had  borrowed.  The 
protection  to  the  fruit  interests  was  withdrawn  at  this  time, 
and  the  price  dropped  so  low  that  he  was  forced  to  the 
walL  At  the  last  election  the  people  declared  in  favor  of 
the  protective  policy  as  well  as  for  sound  money.  Even 
the  Democrats  recognize  the  wisdom  of  it,  and  the  fruit- 
growers may  hope  that  at  length  they  are  about  to  receive 
ome  measure  of  relief. 


By  the  official  returns  of  the  recent  election,   California's 
low  Cali  Republican  majority  has  been  again  pared 

fornia  was  down.     The    complete    returns    show    that 

Carried.  California  went  Republican  by  a  plurality  of 

819,  basing  these  figures  on  the  vote  cast  for  the  two  highest 
opposing  candidates.  But  California  will  cast  only  eight 
electoral  votes  for  McKinley  ;  one  of  the  Republican  candi- 
dates failed  of  election,  the  highest  Bryan  elector  polling  148 
more  votes  than  the  lowest  Republican  elector.  There  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  Thomas  Flint,  the  defeated  Repub- 
lican elector,  should  have  run  so  far  behind  as  to  fail  of  elec- 
tion. It  was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  his  name  came  at 
the  foot  of  the  ballot.  On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  vote 
was  not  given  to  the  man  at  the  head  of  the  ballot, 
but  went  to  Duncan  E.  McKinlay,  whose  large  vote 
was  probably  owing  to  his  name.  None  the  less,  it 
is  apparent  that  the  predilections  of  the  voters  were  not 
entirely  due  to  caprice,  as  even  in  the  vote  cast  for  the 
Palmer  and  Buckner  ticket  there  is  considerable  diversity  in 
:he  various  votes.  The  vote  polled  was  very  small,  and 
itill  there  is  a  difference  of  over  600  between  the  highest 
ind  the  lowest.  James  K.  O'Brien  leads  the  ballot  of  the 
>old  Democrats  with  2,006.  Next  to  him  comes  Clay  W. 
Taylor  with  1,730,  John  Rosenfeld  with  1,563,  Jeremiah 
Lynch  with  1,529,  Thomas  B.  Bond  with  1,523,  Charles 
Anderson  with  1,510,  John  Roth  with  1,476,  and  Robert  Y. 
Hayne  with  1,472,  while  L.  B.  Hakes  comes  at  the  foot  of 
he  poll  with  1,411. 

The  Argonaut  received  a  good  deal  of  criticism  during 
he  campaign  for  its  warnings  concerning  the  doubtful  outlook 
n  California.  But  when  California  barely  scrapes  through 
vith.  a  plurality  of  1,819,  we  think  that  the  Argonaut's  warn- 
ngs  were  certainly  based  on  sound  premises,  and  that  if 
hey  had  not  been  heeded,  California  would  have  gone  for 
3ryan.  When  we  consider  the  wild'  estimates  that  were 
nade  by  Republican  officials  early  in  the  campaign,  we  think 
he  Argonaut's  warnings  were  needed  as  a  corrective.  It 
rill  be  recalled  that  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  State 
Tentral  Committee  claimed  the  State  by  twenty-five  thou- 
and  !  The  Argonaut  did  not  believe  that  we  could  carry 
he  State  by  five  thousand,  and  said  so.  The  fact  that  we 
vere  right  is  shown  by  the  present  official  majority  of  1,819. 
It  may  not  be  inappropriate  here  to  point  out  one  of  the 


chief  factors  of  the  Republican  victory  in  the  campaign 
just  closed.  A  State  executive  committee  which  knew  so  , 
little  of  the  conditions  of  the  State  as  to  claim  California  by 
25,000,  when  in  reality  it  nearly  went  Democratic,  and 
polled  a  plurality  of  barely  1,819,  could  scarcely  be  said  to 
know  much  about  the  attitude  of  the  voters.  Coming  to 
this  conclusion  early  in  the  campaign,  the  Argonaut  at- 
tempted to  point  out  the  danger  to  the  State  Central  Com- 
mittee, but  its  warnings  were  received  in  such  an  unfriendly 
manner  that  it  decided  to  work  on  other  lines.  It  was  then 
that  this  journal  began  the  organization  of  the  Sound-Money 
League.  It  prevailed  upon  Henry  J.  Crocker  to  undertake 
the  active  direction  of  that  league,  Horace  Davis  was  elected 
its  president,  and  the  organization  was  speedily  at  work. 
Sound-money  leagues  were  at  once  started  in  Sacramento, 
San  Jose,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  over  the  State.  A  strong 
sound-money  league  began  work  in  Oakland,  the  chief  city 
of  Alameda  County,  which  gave  over  5,000  majority  for 
McKinley.  We  have  before  given  in  these  columns  the 
amount  of  work  done  by  the  Sound-Money  League,  and  it 
is  useless  to  repeat  these  statistics  now.  But  when  we  con- 
sider the  extremely  narrow  majority  by  which  California 
was  carried  for  McKinley,  we  think  that  the  Republican 
victory  was  unquestionably  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  Sound- 
Money  League  and  the  business  men  of  the  State.  If 
matters  had  been  left  in  the  hands  of  the  regular  organiza- 
tions and  of  the  regular  politicians,  California  would  have 
been  hopelessly  lost  to  the  Republican  party. 

It  is  said  that  the  public  has  a  short  memory.  Perhaps 
it  has.  But  we  wish  to  jog  that  memory,  and  to  point  out 
to  the  Republican  party  of  California  the  fact  that  the 
Argonaut  warned  the  Republican  State  Central  Committee 
of  grave  danger  five  months  ago  ;  that  when  its  warning 
was  not  heeded  the  Argonaut  undertook  to  supplement  the 
work  of  the  campaign  by  organizing  a  non-partisan  league  of 
business  men  ;  that  it  succeeded  in  so  doing,  and  that  it  is 
not  too  much  to  claim,  considering  the  narrow  majority,  that 
the  Sound-Money  League  and  the  Argonaut  had  much  to  do 
with  carrying  this  State  for  the  Republican  party. 

We  are  glad  to  observe  that  Senator  Perkins  states  that  he 
^  has  modified  his  views  upon  Hawaiian  an- 
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Oppose  Hawaiian-  nexation.  From  the  first  the  Argonaut 
Annexation.  ^as  vigorously  opposed   the  idea  of  annex- 

ing the- Hawaiian  Islands.  This  journal  is  not  in  favor  of 
any  further  annexation  by  the  United  States  of  ignorant  and 
servile  peoples.  With  the  clotted  mass  of  foreign  ignorance 
and  squalor  in  our  great  cities,  and  the  millions  of  ignorant 
blacks  whose  votes  retard  civilization  in  the  Southern  States,  it 
is  our  belief  that  we  have  enough  difficult  problems  in  our 
own  country.  When  we  shall  have  succeeded  in  civilizing 
the  degraded  and  ignorant  Slavs  and  Latins  who  now  pour 
in  upon  us  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  shall  have  so 
educated  our  negro  population  that  they  can  read  their  bal- 
lots before  they  cast  them,  it  will  be  time  enough  for  us  to 
annex  Hawaii,  with  its  ignorant  and  superstitious  Kanaka 
population,  and  Cuba,  with  its  ignorant  and  bloodthirsty 
negroid  hordes. 

But  we  are  glad  to  see  that  public  sentiment  in  California  is 
changing  upon  this  Hawaiian  question.  We  have  never 
been  able  to  understand  why  California  or  California's 
representatives  in  Congress  should  be  in  favor  of  any  such 
move.  Even  waiving  these  broad  national  grounds  on 
which  we  are  opposed  to  annexation,  it  is  highly  inexpedient 
for  California  from  every  point  of  view — from  the  selfish 
one  of  material  interests  most  of  all.  California  is  now  en- 
gaged in  developing  the  infant  industry  of  raising  the  sugar 
beet.  Through  the  enterprise  of  Claus  Spreckels  the  farmers 
in  and  around  Watsonville  are  making  more  money  per  acre 
than  they  ever  did  before  in  their  lives.  When  Mr.  Spreckels 
shall  succeed  in  overcoming  the  dogged  resistance  of 
the  farmers  of  other  parts  of  California  to  making  more 
money,  and  thereby  extend  the  beet-sugar  acreage  in  other 
parts  of  the  State,  California  will  some  day  largely  supply 
the  United  States  with  sugar.  Why  should  this  State  encour- 
age the  annexation  of  a  group  of  islands  almost  entirely  given 
up  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane  ?  Such  a  movement 
would  result  in  the  product  of  the  Hawaiian  sugar-cane 
plantations  being  brought  to  the  United  States  free  of  duty. 
This  would  directly  attack  California's  beet-sugar  industry. 
For  California  to  support  annexation  would  seem  extra- 
ordinary, not  to  say  suicidal.  We  hope  that  the  various 
public  men  and  public  journals  in  this  State  that  have 
hitherto  been  advocating  Hawaiian  annexation  will,  like 
Senator  Perkins,  modify  their  views. 


a  number  of  elections.  In  Los  Angeles  County,  it  polled 
3,086  votes  ;  in  Alameda,  2,118  ;  in  San  Diego,  1,519  ;  and 
in  Tulare,  1,412.  In  the  Sixth  District,  Marion  Cannon 
was  nominated  as  a  fusion  candidate  with  the  Democrats, 
and  the  Populist  votes  were  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic. In  the  election  of  1894,  the  Populists  more  than 
doubled  their  vote.  In  Alameda  County,  the  vote  reached 
4,531  ;  in  Los  Angeles,  4,110;  in  Sacramento,  2,440;  and 
in  San  Francisco,  6,459.  Had  the  Populists  stood  alone  in 
this  election,  and  increased  their  vote  at  the  same  rate,  they 
would  still  have  been  beaten,  but  they  would  have  been  in  a 
far  better  position  than  they  now  are.  At  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  their  vote  would  have  been  at  least  100,000.  As 
the  fusion  vote  was  but  143,343,  it  may  safely  be  claimed 
that  the  Populists  furnished  a  majority  of  the  voting  strength. 

The  outcome  has  not  been  such  as  to  fill  their  souls  with 
joy.  By  their  fusion  with  the  Democrats  they  have  gained 
absolutely  nothing  but  humiliation.  True,  the  platform 
was  more  clearly  Populistic  than  Democratic,  but  the  Demo- 
crats swallowed  the  Populist  thunder,  and  then  the  Populists 
themselves.  The  fusion  congressmen  will  act  with  the 
Democrats ;  had  they  been  successful  in  the  contest  it 
would  have  been  a  Democratic  President  that  was  inaugu- 
rated. The  Populists  came  out  of  the  campaign  with  their 
State  organization  almost  disrupted  and  their  party  dis- 
credited. They  can  point  to  absolutely  nothing  that  they 
can  claim  to  have  accomplished.  That  there  should  be  dis- 
satisfaction in  their  ranks  is  to  be  expected. 

But,  whatever  else  may  be  said  of  them,  they  are  excel- 
lent organizers  and  indefatigable  workers.  An  election  is 
no  sooner  over  than  they  begin  on  the  next  campaign  and 
continue  it  with  untiring  energy  until  the  day  of  election. 
They  have  no  time  to  lose  if  they  would  regain  their  lost 
ground  in  time  for  the  next  State  election.  They  polled 
more  votes  than  the  Democrats  this  time  while  in  fusion, 
and  they  can  poll  more  votes  than  them  next  time  acting 
separately.  It  is  the  Populists  rather  than  the  Democrats 
that  the  Republicans  will  have  to  look  out  for  two  years 
from  now. 


Cuba. 
i  re-confirmed 


As  we  write,  rumors  of  the  death  of  Antonio  Maceo  come 
_.  thick  and  fast.     While  it   is   impossible  to 
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believe  any  of  the  Cuban  "news"  until  it 
has  been  confirmed,  confirmed  again,  and 
the  statements  concerning  the  finding  of 
j  Maceo's  corpse  seem  to  be  so  detailed  and  substan- 
tial as  to  render  them  almost  deserving  of  credence.  It 
is  said  that  his  body  was  found  side  by  side  with  that 
of  Francisco  Gomez,  son  of  Maximo  Gomez,  and  that 
the  one  had  been  killed  in  battle,  and  that  the  other  had 
committed  suicide  rather  than  abandon  his  general.  If  this 
be  true,  it  will  probably  prove  a  fatal  blow  to  the  cause  of 
the  Cuban  insurgents.  Maceo  has  been  commanding  then- 
forces  in  the  west  and  Maximo  Gomez  in  the  east.  Of 
Gomez,  nothing  has  been  heard  for  many  months.  We 
think  it  was  last  April  that  Gomez  made  a  raid  into 
the  province  of  Havana,  and  since  his  retreat,  nothing 
has  been  heard  from  him.  All  sorts  of  rumors  have  been 
circulated  about  him,  but  even  the  fake  -  mills  of  the 
Eastern  papers  have  been  unable  to  grind  out  any  dispatches 
from  Gomez.  For  many  months  he  has  been  as  silent  as 
the  gTave.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  were  either  killed,  bought 
up  by  the  Spanish,  or  had  retired  into  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses of  Baracoa.  If  Maceo  is  dead  in  the  west  and  Gomez 
is  dead  or  missing  in  the  east,  the  Cuban  insurgents  will  be 
without  generals.  It  may  be  a  crushing  blow  to  the  cause 
of  Cuba  Libre. 


The  Navy 

IN  THE 

Newspapers 


What  did  the  Populists  gain  by  their  fusion  with  the  Demo- 
crats in  this  State  in  the  last  election  ?  The 
party  made  its  appearance  in  the  Presiden- 
tial election  of  1S92,  and,  though  its  organ- 
ization was  incomplete,  it  succeeded  in  polling  nearly  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  vote.  It  polled  more  than  three  times  the 
vote  of  the  Prohibitionists,  who  had  been  in  the  field  through 
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A.  H.  Lewis,  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Journal  and  San  Francisco  Examiner % 
sends  to  those  papers  a  long  letter  concern- 
ing the  battle-ship  Texas.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  condition  of  the  Texas.  But  we  think  that  Mr.  A.  H. 
Lewis  also  knows  nothing.  Therefore,  when  this  gentleman 
makes  such  statements  as  these,  they  fill  us  with  wonder  : 

"The  Texas  is  worthless.  She  cost  $4,125,000.  She 
wouldn't  wreck  for  $375,000.  The  government  quits  behind 
$3,750,000.  On  some  deep-water  day  many  honest  sailor 
people  are  doomed  to  go  to  the  bottom  with  her.  There  are 
men  who  are  walking  the  earth  today  who  will  sink  when 
the  Texas  sinks,  drown  when  the  Texas  drowns.  She  is  the 
merest  trap  for  sailors." 

It  is  not  improbable  that  there  are  defects  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Texas,  but  if  so  it  can  not  be  known  until  an 
official  investigation  has  been  made.  Why,  then,  make  such 
sensational  statements  regarding  her?  In  other  recent 
numbers  of  the  New  York  Journal  are  lists  of  the  ships 
composing  the  American  navy,  with  wild  threats  as  to  what 
we  could  do  with  the  Spanish  navy  in  case  of  war.  If  the 
New  York  Journal  should  succeed  in  involving  this  country 
in  a  war  with  Spain — which  is  apparently  what  it  desires — 
is  it  trying  to  embolden  Spain  by  belittling  the  ships  of  t 
American  navy  ?     Or  what  is  it  trying  to  do  ? 
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BIDDY'S    WAGER. 

A  Veracious  Account  of  a  Winter  Diversion  on  the  O.  K.  Ranch. 

The  owners  of  the  O.  K.  Ranch  worked  their  men  early 
and  late  throughout  the  summer,  but  in  the  winter  months 
the  whole  duty  of  man  was  comprised  in  riding  the  pastures 
and  waiting  for  spring.  A  man  good  enough  or  lucky 
enough  to  be  retained  through  the  winter  was  on  velvet.  Of 
ten  men  usually  kept  through,  two  were  sufficient  to  ride  the 
pastures  and  keep  the  fences  in  repair  ;  eight  could  wait  for 
spring. 

There  were  other  avocations,  such  as  learning  to  fiddle. 
Rime  Jenks  worked  at  that  for  years.  The  third  season  I 
asked  him  if  he  could  yet  play  any  tunes.  "  Not  yet,"  said 
he,  hopefully  ;  "  but  I  can  start  a  few." 

There  was  always  some  card-playing,  there  was  some 
reading,  and  an  occasional  trip  to  town.  The  youngsters 
did  considerable  letter-writing  to  correspondents  secured 
through  a  matrimonial  paper  known  on  the  range  as  the 
Gizzard  ami  Fist.  These  var;ous  industries  were  ad  libitum  ; 
the  one  occupation  which  never  palls  on  the  cowboy  who  has 
worked  hard  all  summer,  and  whose  pay  is  going  right  on 
through  stormy  weather,  is  waiting  for  spring. 

The  O.  K.  Ranch  lay  in  a  narrow  and  fertile  valley,  and 
about  this  time  the  encroachment  of  actual  settlers  began  to 
perplex  the  owners  and  annoy  the  men.  In  one  season  a 
great  part  of  the  valley  had  been  preempted,  and  where  last 
year  was  an  unlimited  open  water-front,  with  not  a  house  in 
sight,  it  had  become  dotted  with  settlers'  cabins  and  notices  to 
keep  off  the  grass.  Only  eight  miles  below  the  ranch,  in  a 
bend  of  the  river  where  we  had  many  a  time  held  a  bunch 
of  cattle  while  cutting  out,  a  school-house  had  been  built. 
When  settlers  come  to  stay,  the  big  cattle  herds  have  to 
move  on.  School-houses  are  pretty  good  evidences  of  per- 
manent settlement. 

This  one  opened  for  the  first  term  in  charge  of  a  teacher 
imported  for  the  position  from  "  the  States,"  and  every  man 
on  the  ranch  rode  around  that  way  to  inspect  the  fences.  A 
bright-eyed,  fresh-faced  girl  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  a  man, 
whether  he  be  afoot  or  on  horseback,  and  as  she  stood  in 
the  door,  with  a  look  of  curiosity  as  to  what  manner  of  men 
were  these  trooping  by,  any  man  in  the  company  would 
have  given  his  boots  for  the  right  to  doff  his  hat  and  say 
"  Good  morning." 

After  we  had  passed  by,  Robert  raised  the  question 
whether  he,  as  the  old  man  of  the  party,  should  not  have 
done  so.  "  I  don't  think,"  he  said,  "  that  we  showed  proper 
respect  to  the  young  lady  to  all  go  by  a-looking  out  of  the 
corner  of  our  eye,  and  nary  man  saying  a  word." 
The  boys  laughed,  but  Robert  was  serious. 
Then  Biddy  offered  him  a  wager.  "  I'll  bet  you  that  I 
get  a  letter  from  that  girl  before  you  do." 

"  Biddy,  you're  a  fool,"  said  Robert  ;  "  that's  a  sensible 
girl,  and  you  been  so  locoed  with  them  correspondents  in 
the  Gizzard  and  Fist  you  don't  know  enough  to  know  you'll 
never  get  a  letter  from  a  sensible  girl.  I'll  take  your  bet, 
and  if  you  don't  get  your  letter  in  one  month,  you  got  to  do 
my  work  all  winter." 
"  Done,"  said  Biddy. 

On  reflection,  Biddy  would  not  have  offered  such  a  wager. 
The  beauty  of  Biddy's  character  was  that  his  second 
thoughts  came  so  long  after  his  first  thoughts  that  there 
was  time  for  much  action  between.  In  the  matter  of  this 
bet  he  took  action  at  once  by  writing  under  an  assumed 
name  to  the  teacher  about  three  of  his  children  residing  in 
another  county,  and  asking  on  what  terms  they  would  be 
received  into  her  school.  In  due  time  his  letter  was  answered 
by  the  trustee  to  whom  it  had  been  referred.  He  next  wrote 
Miss  Bell,  saying  he  understood  she  wished  to  buy  a  saddle- 
horse  and  might  he  bring  one  for  inspection.  No  answer  to 
this. 

Finally  he  tried  what  he  could  do  at  shorter  range.  He 
secured  an  introduction  to  the  lady,  met  her  several  times, 
and  presently  his  second  thoughts  began  to  stir.  What 
seemed  to  him  easy  enough  on  the  day  he  rode  by  the 
school-house  was  now  impossible.  He  did  not  see  how  he 
could  have  become  involved  in  such  an  attempt.  He  heartily 
scorned  himself.  Riding  home  in  this  mood,  which  he 
fancied  showed  rather  fine  feeling,  but  which  really  arose 
from  conscious  failure,  Biddy  looked  up  Robert  to  acknowl- 
edge himself  beaten,  but  Robert  was  off  to  town  and  did  not 
show  up  again  until  after  Christmas. 

Robert,  who  had  ridden  by  the  school-house  many  times 
Since  the  term  began,  had  happened  to  read  a  newspaper 
item  about  a  Christmas  custom  in  some  foreign  land,  of 
sending  gifts  to  the  most  beautiful  lady.  I  suppose  it  was  a 
fairy-tale,  for  there  never  has  been  in  any  place  any  one 
most  beautiful  lady,  but  it  struck  Robert  as  an  eminently 
proper  custom.  He  cut  the  item  out ;  he  rode  by  the  school- 
house  once  again  to  confirm  his  judgment ;  he  made  his  dis- 
positions accordingly. 

On  Christmas  morning,  the  young  teacher  was  surprised 
to  find  at  her  door  Robert's  best  horse,  with  saddle  and 
bridle,  and  a  note  saying  that  Robert  sent  them  on  the 
authority  of  the  inclosed  newspaper  slip  ;  that  he  really  could 
use  the  horse  no  longer — too  old — and  would  she  do  him 
the  favor  to  take  the  old  swayback  off  his  hands  ? 

Miss  Bell,  who  was  learning  to  use  a  type-writer,  sat  down 
to  the  machine  and  wrote  a  note  of  thanks  declining  the 
horse  as  a  gift,  but  accepting  the  use  of  him  for  the  winter, 
and  assuring  Mr.  Robert  that  she  was  not  the  lady  referred 
to  in  the  story. 

Two  days  later  Robert  brought  this  letter  into  the  mess- 
house  while  the  boys  were  at  supper. 

"  I've  beat  you,"  said  he  to  Biddy.  "  I  didn't  want  no 
letter,  and  I  didn't  expect  none  ;  but  here  it  is,  and  she 
thinks  I  can't  read  writing — it's  printed." 

"  Why,  that  thing,"  said  Scotty,  "  is  no  letter.  That's  a 
circular.  She  sends  them  out  to  every  fellow  who  gives  her 
_  horse." 

"  That's  straight,"  said  another  ;  "  I  hear  she  has  a  whole 
band  of  saddle-horses  down  in  Johnson's  pasture." 


"  Boys,  shut  up,"  said  Robert,  gently.  "  I'll  leave  it  to 
the  foreman  whether  I  win." 

The  foreman  decided  that  a  printed  communication  is  not 
a  letter,  and,  as  Biddy  had  received  no  letter,  that  both  had 
lost  the  wager. 

That  night  the  boys  considered  the  matter  over  their 
pipes,  and  rendered  the  unanimous  opinion  that  betting  is 
immoral  when  you  lose,  and  that  Robert  and  Biddy,  having 
both  lost,  should  ride  the  pastures  all  winter  while  the  rest 
of  us  waited  for  spring.  G.  B.  DUNHAM. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1896. 


A  practical  joker  of  the  Theodore  Hook  type  named  Paul 
Masson  has  just  died  at  Strasburg.  He  was  then  em- 
ployed in  the  Bibliotheque  Nationale  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
noted  for  his  strict  attention  to  his  duties  and  the  serious- 
ness of  his  deportment.  Out  of  office  hours  he  amused 
himself  by  sending  undertakers  to  people  who  were  giving 
state  dinners,  by  sending  out  notices  of  children  born  to 
prudish  old  maids,  by  sending  false  news,  accompanied  by 
confirming  documents,  to  the  newspapers,  and  by  sensa- 
tional and  untrue  marriage  notices.  He  used  then  the  sig- 
nature Lemice-Terrieux  (Le  MysteVieux).  His  most  suc- 
cessful hoax  was  on  the  Academic  des  Sciences.  After  the 
railroad  collision  at  Saint  Mande',  he  had  printed  a  mono- 
graph on  Spur-trains,  and  sent  it  to  the  Academy,  where  M. 
Bertrand,  the  secretary,  passed  it  on  to  the  Committee  on 
Railroads.  The  proposal  was  to  place  inclined  planes  pro- 
vided with  rails  in  front  of  the  engine  and  behind  the  last 
car,  and  to  continue  the  line  of  rails  along  the  top  of  the 
train,  so  that  when  two  trains  came  together  and  could  not 
be  stopped,  one  might  run  over  the  other  and  land  on  the 
rails  on  the  other  side.  Recently  he  sent  out  invitations  for 
a  gala  performance  to  the  Grand  Opera  to  many  govern- 
ment officials  and  respectable  tradesmen  and  their  families. 
When  they  appeared  in  full-dress  and  found  that  they  had 
been  fooled,  they  made  such  a  row  that  the  director  of  the 
Opera  thought  it  best  to  admit  them. 


The  legal  proceedings  which  have  just  been  instituted 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  Westminster  County 
Court,  of  London,  by  Alexander  Chaffers,  are  brought  against 
him  merely  in  his  capacity  of  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  British  Museum.  The  plaintiff  is  said  to  be 
a  thoroughly  disreputable  lawyer.  Owing  to  his  antecedents, 
the  management  of  the  British  Museum  will  not  permit  him 
to  make  any  use  of  the  reading-rooms,  and  that  is  why  he 
brings  the  action.  One  of  the  most  notable  episodes  in  the 
career  of  Mr.  Chaffers  was  when,  after  black-mailing  the 
wife  of  Sir  Horace  Twiss,  in  connection  with  certain  inci- 
dents of  her  life  prior  to  marriage,  he  brought  the  matter 
into  court.  Although  Lady  Twiss  was  defeated,  the  pre- 
siding judge  branded  the  victor  in  the  suit  as  an  "  infamous 
scoundrel,"  worthy  of  the  "  abhorrence  of  every  respectable 
man."  The  trial  was  followed  by  a  sensational  announce- 
ment in  the  London  Official  Gazette,  to  the  effect  that  Lady 
Twiss,  who  for  fifteen  years  had  been  occupying  a  conspicu- 
ous position  at  court  and  in  society,  had  had  her  name  re- 
moved by  order  of  the  queen  from  among  those  who  enjoyed 
the  right  of  admission  to  the  court  of  St.  James. 


"  A  man  who  is  accustomed  to  carry  and  even  to  use  any 
kind  of  a  weapon,"  a  small-arm  drummer  is  quoted  as  saying 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  "  is  less  afraid  of  that  same  weapon 
in  another  man's  hands  than  he  is  of  a  ruder  weapon.  An 
Italian  padrone  once  said  :  '  If  an  Italian  ever  attacks  you 
with  a  knife,  don't  attempt  to  defend  yourself  with  a  knife. 
He  knows  all  about  knives,  is  used  to  them,  and  is  not  in 
the  least  afraid  of  them.  Use  a  club.  Almost  any  Italian 
will  run  from  a  club,  even  after  he  has  drawn  his  knife.' 
And  even  the  toughest  characters  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the 
South  and  West,  expert  as  they  are  with  the  pistol,  would 
rather  face  a  leveled  revolver  than  a  drawn  bowie-knife." 


"  A  World  and  Journal  lie  "  is  the  way  the  New  York  Sun 
characterizes  the  recent  dispatch  from  Washington,  alleging 
that  the  proprietor  of  a  fancy  dry-goods  store  in  that  city 
had  refused  credit  to  Mrs.  Cleveland  for  some  purchases, 
on  the  ground  that  he  sold  only  for  cash  and  could  not 
make  an  exception  in  favor  of  any  customer,  however  dis- 
tinguished. The  proprietor  of  the  store,  who  was  named 
in  the  dispatch,  made  the  following  statement  to  the  Even- 
ing Star:  "  The  story  is  false  in  every  particular,  and  the 
interview  printed  as  with  the  manager  of  the  store  never 
took  place." 

An  "  adventurer's  share "  in  the  New  River  Company 
was  sold  recently  in  London  for  six  hundred  and  twenty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  company  was  started  in  1609  by  Sir 
Hugh  Myddleton  to  supply  London  with  water  from  the 
Hertfordshire  hills,  forty  miles  away.  Half  the  shares  went 
to  James  the  First  as  the  king's  moiety,  the  others  to  the 
thirty-six  adventurers.  Myddleton  was  ruined  by  the  specu- 
lation, but  the  company  owns  a  great  deal  of  property  in 
the  city  of  London  and  the  Counties  of  Middlesex  and 
Hertford.  The  interest  on  a  share  is  about  thirteen  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year. 


LONDON'S   STOCK   CRAZE. 


A  curious  light  is  thrown  on  British  sport  by  the  following 
advertisement,  which  recently  appeared  in  the  Cork  Consti- 
tution :  "  Red  Deer — The  Carbery  Hunt  is  anxious  to  dis- 
pose of  two  red  deer  which  they  have  hunted  for  past 
two  seasons  ;  must  sell,  as  they  know  this  country  too  well ; 
no  other  fault.     Apply,  Secretary  of  Hunt,  Clonakilty." 


The    Mania   for   all  Kinds   of   Shares— Bicycle,    Beef  Extract,  and 

Dressmaking    Corporations — Promoters    Making 

Money  by  Millions. 


The  Paris  Figaro  is  evidently  under  the  impression  that 
we  pronounce  Mr.  Bryan's  name  as  the  French  pronounce 
"  brillant."  "  Le  Masque  de  Fer's  "  comment  on  "la  grande 
lutte  americaine"  is  that  "L'e'lection  de  M.  MacKinley 
prouve  une  fois  de  plus  que  tout  ce  qui  est  Bryan  n'est 
pas  or  ! " 


In  these  end-of-the-century  days  the  pages  of  the  London 
papers  are  filled  with  advertisements  of  every  conceivable 
kind  of  corporation.  Among  them  are  cab  companies, 
chemical  companies,  theatrical  companies,  newspaper  pub- 
lishing companies,  bicycle  companies,  and  beef  extract  com- 
panies. The  promoters  of  these  concerns  are  making  vast 
sums  of  money,  but  whether  the  shareholders  are  going  to 
make  money  is  more  than  doubtful. 

The  principal  one  of  these  industrial  corporations  is  called 
"  Bovril  Limited,"  and  its  subscription  lists  open  to-morrow, 
the  23d  of  November,  and  close  on  the  25th.  Its  share 
capital  amounts  to  ;£  2,000,000,  divided  into  2,000,000  shares 
of  one  pound  each — about  $10,000,000  in  American  money. 
The  promoter  of  this  gigantic  scheme  is  Ernest  Terah 
Hooley.  Mr.  Hooley  about  a  year  ago  floated  a  pneumatic- 
tire  company,  and  he  is  said  to  have  made  over  $5,000,000 
out  of  it.  He  did  not  start  in  penniless,  for  he  comes  of  a 
well-to-do  family  of  Nottingham  lace  manufacturers,  and 
when  he  was  barely  past  his  majority  his  mother  left  him 
,£20,000,  which  gave  him  a  good  start  in  life.  He  is  reach- 
ing out  in  every  direction,  and  he  is  reported  to-day  as 
having  purchased  T.  P.  O'Connor's  Sunday  Sun,  with  the 
intention  of  converting  it  into  a  Conservative  journal.  He 
is  reported  to  be  looking  into  the  newspaper  business  with  a 
design  of  getting  up  a  syndicate  to  control  a  number  of 
London  journals. 

His  most  striking  scheme  is  the  floating  of  the  Bovril 
Company.  Bovril  is  an  extract  of  beef,  which  was  invented 
by  a  Mr.  J.  Lawson  Johnston.  It  differs  from  the  other 
beef  extracts,  notably  from  the  Liebig  extract,  in  having  the 
nutritive  elements  of  the  beef  mingled  with  it.  The  Lie- 
big's  and  other  similar  extracts  — generally  known  as  "beef 
extracts"  or  "beef  teas" — have  been  demonstrated  to  pos- 
sess no  nutritive  qualities,  and  to  be  merely  stimulants. 
This  fact  has  been  very  slow  in  reaching  the  public  under- 
standing, but  now  that  it  is  there,  it  is  equally  hard  to  get  it 
out.  Bovril  claims  to  fill  the  place  of  the  Liebig's  extract 
as  a  stimulant,  and  also  to  supply  nutritive  qualities.  Mr. 
Johnston,  the  inventor,  started  it  some  years  ago  with  a 
capital  of  ^500,000.  It  has  been  paying  dividends  in- 
creasingly, the  net  profits  of  the  past  year  being  about  ;£i8o,- 
000.  About  six  weeks  ago,  Mr.  Hooley  offered  the  Bovril 
Company  ,£2,000,000  for  their  entire  business.  The  offer 
was  accepted.  Since  then  Mr.  Hooley  has  been  using  many 
of  the  leading  newspapers  for  the  purpose  of  advertising 
Bovril,  which  has  been  most  ingeniously  done.  Mr.  Hooley 
is  now  offering  the  Bovril  business  to  the  public  for  ^2,500,- 
000,  and,  as  1  have  said,  he  will  doubtless  sell  it  to-morrow. 
Thus  he  will  make  a  net  profit  of  ,£500,000,  or  $2,500,000, 
in  about  six  weeks,  a  very  tidy  little  sum. 

As  a  side  incident  to  this  stock  operation,  the  enormous 
advertising  of  Mr.  Hooley  has  had  a  marked  effect  on 
the  sales  of  Bovril.  His  advertising  was  designed  primarily 
to  make  people  buy  the  stock  and  not  the  meat  extract,  but 
it  has  had  the  double  effect  of  making  both  sell  well.  It  has 
also  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Liebig  Company  to  adver- 
tise heavily,  as  they  find  their  sales  dropping  off.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  Liebig  Company  has  been  heavily  hit  by 
the  Bovril  people.  The  charges  that  the  Liebig  extracts 
contain  absolutely  no  nutriment,  which  chemists  and  phy- 
sicians say  is  unqualifiedly  true,  and  that  its  effect  is  purely 
that  of  a  stimulant,  have  caused  the  sales  of  the  Liebig  Com- 
pany to  fall  off  enormously. 

Mr.  Hooley  has  succeeded  in  securing  a  most  imposing 
board  of  directors  for  his  Bovril  Company.  Among  them 
are  the  names  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the 
Right  Hon.  Earl  de  la  Warr,  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Playfair, 
G.  C.  B.,  LL.  D.,  J.  Lawson  Johnston,  the  inventor  of 
Bovril,  Viscount  Duncannon,  C.  B.,  Sir  Edmund  Commerell, 
V.  C,  G.  C.  B.,  Admiral  of  the  Fleet,  Frederick  Gordon, 
Chairman  of  Gordon  Hotels,  Limited,  and  Robert  Farqu- 
harson,  M.  D.,  M.  P. 

Among  the  other  curious  companies  now  being  floated  on 
the  market  is  one  called  "  Paquin,  Limited."  This  is  the 
business  of  a  mantuamaker,  dressmaker,  and  modiste  situated 
in  the  Rue  de  la  Paix,  Paris.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paquin  are 
willing  to  sell  out  their  little  business  for  ^500,000,  and 
they  figure  their  net  profits  for  the  year  1S95  at  £46,- 
839  15s.  6d.  This  is  one  of  many  similar  industrial  cor- 
porations. 

Among  other  companies  being  placed  on  the  market  are 
the  British  Electric  Traction  Company,  Australian  Cycle  and 
Motor  Company,  the  London  Electrical  Cab  Company,  and 
Ramsey's  Horse,  Carriage,  Cycle  and  Auto-Car  Company." 
Then  there  is  the  London  Electrical  Cab  Company,  Limited. 
Another  scheme  is  the  Hotchkiss  Ordnance  Company, 
Limited.  The  Palace  Theatre,  Limited,  has  paid  a  fourteen 
per  cent,  dividend  this  year,  which  will  cause  several  other 
theatrical  companies  to  be  floated.  The  Ladies'  Pictorial 
and  Sporting  and  Dramatic  Publishing  Company  has  been 
over-subscribed,  and  is  floating -along  at  a  great  rate.  Alto- 
gether the  excitement  over  these  industrial  securities  has  com- 
pletely put  a  quietus  on  South  African  and  West  Australian 
mining  shares.  I  look  every  day  to  see  a  repetition  of  the 
famous  advertisement  of  the  stock-jobbing  craze  of  sixty 
years  ago,  when  a  promoter  advertised  in  the  Times : 
"  Shares  in  a  corporation  will  be  placed  on  the  market  next 
week  by  a  gentleman  who  will  not  disclose  for  the  present 
the  purposes  for  which  this  corporation  is  formed."  And 
yet  they  say  the  shares  were  taken  amid  the  utmost  enthu- 
siasm. Piccadilly. 
London,  November  22,  1896. 


Horseless  mail-wagons  are  to  be  introduced  in  New  York 
in  a  few  weeks. 


December  14,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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PARKHURST'S    PHILIPPIC. 

He   Attacks  the  Married  New  Yorkers— Says  They  Are  Unfaithful 
to    Their    Marriage    Vows — A    Quarter    of  a    Million    Un- 
faithful Spouses— Pulpit  Sensationalism. 

The  town  is  talking  about  the  extraordinary  sermon  de- 
livered on  Thanksgiving  Day  by  Rev.  Dr.-Parkhurst.  Dr. 
Parkhurst  is  known  probably  throughout  the  United  Stales, 
and  you  in  San  Francisco  must  be  familiar  with  his  name. 
The  investigations  of  the  famous  Lexow  Committee  were 
due  to  the  researches  of  Dr.  Parkhurst  in  the  evil  quarters 
of  New  York.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Dr.  Parkhurst — 
accompanied  by  a  detective  and  a  Sunday-school  teacher — 
sounded  the  depths  of  vice  as  it  is  practiced  in  New  York. 
There  was  much  unfavorable  criticism  and  comment  at  the 
time.  While,  according  to  the  Jesuitical  maxim,  "The  end 
sanctifies  the  means,"  Parkhurst  may  have  excused  himself, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  some  good  was  accomplished  in  the 
resulting  investigation  by  the  Lexow  Committee.  It  was 
proved  that  the  members  of  the  police  department  were 
battening  upon  the  unfortunate  women  of  the  town,  and  the 
result  of  that  committee's  work  was  to  send  one  police  cap- 
tain to  State's  prison  and  to  force  several  others  to  resign. 

But  while  the  town  admitted  that  Dr.  Parkhurst  had  ac- 
complished some  good  by  his  revelations,  it  never  approved 
of  the  methods  to  which  he  resorted.  There  is  something 
sensational  about  the  doctor's  style  which  is  very  similar  to 
the  methods  of  the  daily  newspaper.  He  is  the  kind  of 
person  who  is  never  happy  unless  he  is  either  terrifying  or 
shocking  the  public,  and  inasmuch  as  he  has  been  out  of  the 
public  eye  for  some  months,  the  Rev.  Parkhurst  decided 
that  he  must  do  something  to  attract  attention  to  himself, 
and  he  selected  for  his  time  Thanksgiving  Day.  If  he 
wanted  to  deliver  a  sermon  on  such  a  peculiar  topic,  I  think 
he  could  belter  have  chosen  almost  any  other  day  in  the 
year.  But  Parkhurst  is  peculiar.  On  Thanksgiving  Day, 
then,  he  delivered  himself  of  ihese  extraordinary  utterances  : 

"  I  do  not  know  how  many  unfaithful  husbands  or  wives  there  are 
in  this  community.  Probably  1  am  not  personally  cognizant  of  more 
than  one  case  out  of  a  thousand  that  actually  exists,  but  even  arguing 
on  the  basis  of  that  proportion,  1  should  calculate  that  there  might 
be  well  on  toward  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  instances.  The  love  be- 
tween husband  and  wife  is  kept  true,  in  some  cases,  by  the  possession 
of  children  ;  in  some  cases  it  is  kept  firm  and  fast  by  the  common 
faith  that  each  of  the  two  parties  has  in  God  ;  but  I  have  learned 
enough  to  know  that  in  the  case  of  any  couple  that  might  pre- 
sent themselves  before  me  to  be  married — rings,  protestations, 
orange-blossoms,  bride's  loaf,  and  all  the  rest — I  would  not  at  any 
rate  of  premium  issue  an  insurance  policy  on  their  conjugal  fidelity 
good  for  more  than  five  years,  unless  on  the  contingency  of  offspring 
or  on  the  basis  of  their  common  faith  in  God." 

This  goes  far  to  confirm  the  belief  of  many  people  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  say,  when  Parkhurst  was  engaged  in  un- 
covering vice,  that  the  reason  he  did  it  was  because  it  had  a 
hideous  fascination  for  him.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
*doctor  pushed  matters  to  an  extreme  when  he  went  person- 
ally into  various  dens  of  vice  throughout  the  city  and  gazed 
upon  unspeakable  performances,  when  he  also  took  with 
him  a  young  man  who  was  a  teacher  in  the  Sunday-school 
of  his  church,  and  who  gazed  on  these  revolting  spectacles 
in  company  with  his  pastor.  It  was  stated  by  many  at  the 
time  that  Parkhurst  could  have  secured  all  the  evidence  he 
wanted  without  himself  gazing  upon  these  lascivious  scenes. 
But,  none  the  less,  he  did  gaze  upon  them,  and  in  describ- 
ing them  he  rolled  them  under  his  tongue  like  a  sweet 
morsel. 

It  is  for  that  reason,  as  I  said,  that  so  many  believe  that 
vice  and  crime  have  for  him  a  morbid  fascination.  This 
would  account  for  his  extraordinary  statements  concerning 
the  conjugal  fidelity  of  the  husbands  and  wives  of  New 
York  city.  What  can  this  man  know  of  the  condition  of 
things  in  that  regard  ?  There  is  absolutely  no  way  of  telling 
except  by  the  divorce  courts.  It  is  true  that  there  are  many 
divorces  in  New  York,  but  they  are  no  more  numerous  than 
elsewhere,  and  they  are  frequently  less  than  in  other  com- 
munities. What  other  method  is  there  of  telling  the  per- 
centage of  conjugal  fidelity?  Absolutely  none.  Therefore 
when  this  man  rises  in  his  pulpit,  and  says  that  he  believes 
there  are  a  quarter  of  a  million  unfaithful  husbands  and 
wives  in  this  city  of  New  York,  he  is  engaged  in  trying  to 
make  a  sensation,  and  he  has  no  premises  on  which  to  base 
his  assertions.  The  population  of  New  York  city  is  about 
one  and  a  quarter  millions.  According  to  this  extraordinary 
preacher's  statement,  one-fifth  of  the  entire  population  is 
married  and  unfaithful  to  the  marriage  vows.  That  is 
absurd.  There  is  probably  no  community  in  the  world 
where  any  such  condition  of  things  could  exist,  least  of  all 
this  one. 

I  am  not  a  preacher,  but  I  think  I  am  in  a  better  position 
than  Dr.  Parkhurst  to  tell  how  much  of  evil  there  may  be  in 
the  life  of  this  great  city.  I  believe  that  the  morals  of  New 
York,  especially  among  the  American  population,  are  far 
higher  than  in  any  European  city  with  which  I  am  familiar. 
There  is  a  strong  puritanic  leaven  still  running  through  the 
American-descended  portion  of  the  population.  The  old 
Knickerbocker  element  has  left  scarcely  a  trace  upon  the 
population  of  the  great  city.  The  Dutch  blood  in  New 
York  amounts  to  very  little  now.  But  even  if  it  did,  the 
habits  of  the  old  burghers  of  New  Amersterdam,  while  not 
apposed  to  convivial  pleasures,  were  most  rigid  where  mar- 
riage vows  were  concerned.  From  both  streams  of  blood, 
:herefore,  the  Dutch  and  the  Puritan,  there  came  to  New 
Vorkers  nothing  but  rigid  ideas  concerning  marital  fidelity. 
rVs  I  have  written  before  to  you,  divorce  cases  in  the  so- 
:alied  Four  Hundred  of  New  York  are  very  rare.  Scandals 
ire  even  rarer.  The  two  cases  of  the  Astor  and  Van- 
ierbilt  families,  the  divorce  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willie 
EC.  Vanderbilt  and  the  divorce  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Cole- 
;  nan  Drayton,  are  the  first  affairs  of  the  kind  for  a 
feneration.  These  people  are  typical  New  Yorkers.  In 
"act,  being  wealthy  and  idle,  they  probably  are  not  as  relig- 
:  ous  as  the  vast  mass  of  every-day  New  Yorkers  who  make 
heir  living  in  this  burg.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American 


population  of  this  great  city  is  a  decorous,  a  religious,  and  a 
God-fearing  people.  New  York  is  a  city  of  churches. 
Fifth  Avenue  on  Sundays  is  blocked  with  the  vast  crowds 
pouring  to  and  from  the  churches.  The  church-going  habit 
is  infinitely  stronger  in  New  York  city  than  it  is  in  any  of 
the  Western  cities.  The  stigma  which  attaches  to  divorce 
is  very  strong  still  in  New  York,  as  is  shown  by  the  exile  of 
Mrs.  Coleman  Drayton  and  the  partial  boycott  of  Mrs. 
Oliver  H.  P.  Belmont.  If  women  as  highly  connected  as 
they  and  as  wealthy  as  they  can  not  succeed  in  making 
themselves  received  by  New  York  society,  it  shows  how 
severe  is  the  tone  of  that  society.  Going  down  the  social 
ladder,  the  great  middle  class  is  even  more  rigid  in  its 
views  than  is  the  Four  Hundred. 

I  believe  that  Dr.  Parkhurst's  assertions  concerning  the 
marital  infidelity  of  New  Yorkers  are  a  gross  calumny  and 
a  slander  upon  the  fair  name  of  this  city.  FLANEUR. 

New  York,  December  i,  1896. 


Experiments  are  being  made  in  a  New  York  hospital  with 
a  new  treatment  for  chronic  rheumatism,  gout,  arthritis,  and 
other  joint  diseases.  It  is  known  as  the  Tallerman-Shiffold 
hot-air  treatment,  and  is  the  discovery  of  Louis  A.  Taller- 
man,  a  retired  merchant  of  London.  Three  years'  experi- 
ment in  the  London  hospitals  has  proved  it  amazingly  suc- 
cessful. Mr.  Tallerman  came  to  this  country  last  month. 
Just  before  he  sailed  his  treatment  was  formally  adopted  by 
the  Bartholomew  and  the  London  Hospitals,  the  two  most 
important  institutions  of  their  kind  in  England.  Mr.  Taller- 
man's  apparatus  consists  of  a  copper  cylinder,  in  which  the 
affected  part  is  placed.  The  cylinder  rests  on  a  furnace  by 
which  the  air  in  it  is  heated  to  a  temperature  of  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  degrees,  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  valves  and  taps  keeps  the  air  perfectly  dry  and 
carries  off  all  traces  of  moisture  from  perspiration.  By 
this  means  all  danger  of  burning  or  scalding  the  patient  is 
avoided,  and  no  inconvenience  is  felt.  In  fact,  the  sensa- 
tion is  rather  pleasant.  The  treatment  lasts  from  forty  to 
fifty  minutes.  Two  or  three  applications,  it  is  asserted,  will 
cure  the  most  obstinate  cases.  The  effect  of  the  treatment 
is  to  relax  the  stiffened  joints,  render  them  supple,  and  re- 
store them  to  their  normal  conditions,  by  setting  up  a  pro- 
fuse perspiration  and  increasing  the  circulation,  without  any 
heart  excitement.    . 


The  fast  lines  of  transatlantic  steamers  have  increased 
the  minimum  rate  for  first-class  passengers.  The  companies 
participating  in  the  agreement  are  the  French,  the  North 
German  Lloyd,  American,  Red  Star,  Netherlands-American, 
White  Star,  Hamburg- American,  and  Cunard.  The  Anchor 
Line  is  in  the  agreement  about  the  booking  agencies,  but 
the  agents  on  this  side  have  received  no  instructions  with 
regard  to  the  minimum  rate.  The  lowest  rate  after  Decem- 
ber 1st  and  until  April  1st  will  be  $75  to  Southampton  and 
$77.50  to  Bremen  on  the  express  steamers.  For  the  so- 
called  summer  season,  April  1st  to  November  1st,  the  lowest 
rate  will  be  $100  on  the  express  steamers  and  $75  on  the 
slower  steamers.  That  means  that  the  minimum  price  of  first- 
class  tickets  will  be  from  $10  to  $15  higher  than  it  has  been. 
There  will  be  no  reduction  for  return  tickets,  the  winter 
season  on  both  sides  will  be  from  November  1st  to  April 
1st,  and  children  over  eight  years  of  age  must  pay  full  fare, 
those  between  eight  and  one  paying  half-fare.  'The  half-fare 
age  was  formerly  twelve  to  three. 


A  curious  exposition  was  made  in  the  London  divorce 
court  last  month  of  the  distinctions  drawn  by  the  modern 
law  of  society  with  respect  to  offenders  against  chastity. 
A  husband,  the  petitioner  in  a  notorious  case,  charged  his 
wife  with  improper  relations  with  four  co-respondents.  The 
jury  found  the  wife  guilty  with  all  four  ;  but  in  the  case  of 
one  of  the  co-respondents  it  was  pleaded  that  he  had  not 
known  that  the  wife  was  a  married  woman.  Sir  Francis 
Jeune,  the  president  of  the  divorce  court,  therefore,  in  dis- 
posing of  the  case,  awarded  costs  against  the  other  three  co- 
respondents, and  refused  to  inflict  even  that  penalty  upon 
the  fourth. 

^  m  m 

Curious  as  it  may  seem,  the  heaviest  contributor  to  the 
expenses  of  the  Presidential  election  was  the  United  States 
Government.  The  amount  of  campaign  literature  sent 
through  the  mails  free  under  the  "  frank  "  of  congressmen 
ought  to  have  cost  the  senders  ten  millions  of  dollars  for 
postage-stamps.  To  this  must  be  added  at  least  five  mill- 
ions of  dollars  as  the  cost  of  sending  out  matter  from  the 
various  departments  in  response  to  campaign  demands  for 
information,  making  a  total  of  about  fifteen  millions  of  dol- 
lars as  the  contribution  of  the  government  to  the  educational 
feature  of  the  canvass. 


The  late  Sir  John  Sloane,  who  died  in  1S36,  devised  a 
number  of  pictures  and  statues,  etc.,  to  the  Sloane  Museum. 
He  also  left  three  sealed  cupboards,  to  be  opened  by  his  ex- 
ecutors in  1866,  1886,  and  1896.  The  last  one  was  opened 
a  few  days  ago,  and,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  executors, 
who  expected  to  make  a  valuable  find,  it  was,  like  the  two 
previous  cupboards,  empty  of  all  but  valueless  papers. 


A  box-car  containing  lumber  was  opened  recently  at  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.,  and  a  very  emaciated  tramp  was  found  inside. 
He  had  crawled  into  the  car  at  Ottawa,  Canada,  a  week  be- 
fore, to  steal  a  ride,  the  car  had  been  locked  and  sealed,  and 
for  seven  days  and  seven  nights  he  had  been  standing  in  one 
position  in  that  car,  without  food  or  drink. 


A  novel  suit  against  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company  is  on 
trial  at  St.  Johns,  N.  B.  The  case,  which  has  been  before  the 
courts  since  1892,  is  an  action  for  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars alleged  damages  sustained  by  James  J.  McGaffigan 
through  having  caught  cold  while  traveling  from  Boston  to 
St.  Johns  in  an  unheated  Pullman  car. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  death  is  reported  in  Paris  of  Mme.  Viaud,  mother  of 
"Pierre  Loti"  —  Julien  Viaud  —  who  died  in  her  eighty- 
eighth  year  at  Rochefort-sur-Mer. 

Mrs.  Mary  Sparling,  the  daughter  of  the  late  William 
Morris,  is  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tapestry,  which 
she  carries  on  profitably  and  successfully  near  London. 

Cornelius  Vanderbilt  has  always  been  the  good  young 
man  of  the  Vanderbilt  family.  A  witty  clergyman  once 
said  of  him  that  he  "  would  undoubtedly  be  the  Vanderbilt 
family's  representative  in  heaven." 

Li  Hung  Changes  foreign  visitors  since  his  return  to  China 
notice  a  marked  change  in  his  manner  of  address.  He  has 
lost  much  of  his  old  brusqueness.  The  old  gentleman  con- 
stantly uses  a  walking-stick  of  General  Grant's,  presented  to 
him  by  Colonel  Grant  in  New  York. 

"There  are  two  pleasures  in  life,"  said  Lord  Rosebery 
once,  "the  real  and  the  ideal.  The  ideal  is  to  receive  the 
seals  of  office  from  your  queen.  The  real  is  to  return  them 
to  her."  Lord  Rosebery  has  enjoyed  both  kinds,  and  is 
now  touring  unconcernedly  through  Europe. 

The  death  of  Nicola  Barilli,  half-brother  of  Adelina  Patti, 
reduces  the  immediate  family  of  the  great  songstress  to  a 
nephew,  Alfredo  Barilli,  who  lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  He  is  a 
young  man,  and  has  won  success  as  a  teacher  and  director 
of  music.  Last  year  he  visited  Mme.  Patti  at  Craig-y-nos,  in 
Wales. 

Charles  Frohman,  the  theatrical  manager,  though  one  of 
the  most  conspicuous  men  in  this  country,  and  well  known 
in  England  and  France,  will  never  sit  for  his  photograph 
nowadays.  There  is  an  old  picture  of  him,  taken  years 
ago,  which  occasionally  appears  in  illustrated  newspapers, 
but  it  does  not  look  much  like  him. 

Du  Maurier's  estate,  while  larger  than  that  of  any  other 
Punch  artist,  amounts  to  less  than  was  expected,  being  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  represents 
mostly  the  success  of  "Trilby"  and  the  advance  payments 
for  "  The  Martian."  Du  Maurier's  favorite  jest  during  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  was  that  he  was  "bored  and 
paralyzed  with  prosperity." 

Eugene  Zimmerman,  the  caricaturist  who  signs  his  ec- 
centric and  comical  drawings  "Zim,"  is  a  Swiss  by  birth, 
and  started  his  artistic  career  as  a  painter  of  signs.  One 
of  his  drawings  on  a  barn  in  the  country  was  so  comical 
that  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  editor  of  Puck,  and  the 
creator  of  this  was  sought  out  and  soon  installed  in  the 
Puck  office  at  four  dollars  per  week.  When  the  late  Mr. 
Gillam  left  Puck  for  Judge,  Mr.  Zimmerman  followed  him. 
He  has  since  remained  there. 

The  Duchess  Decazes  is  dead.  She  died  in  Paris,  No- 
vember 14th,  aged  only  about  twenty-seven  years.  Her  hus- 
band, Due  Decazes  and  Glucksburg,  was  the  son  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs  in  the  third  republic.  Her 
father  was  an  American,  Isaac  Singer,  who  left  this  daugh- 
ter seven  millions  (the  newspapers  say),  and  she  married 
a  French  duke.  He  left  other  daughters  who  became 
duchesses  or  princesses,  and  his  widow,  his  third  wife,  is 
now  the  Duchesse  de  Camposelice. 

Earl  Poulet  has  been  gloriously  successful  in  his  efforts  to 
squander  his  patrimony,  in  order  that  his  son  may  obtain  as 
little  as  possible  on  his  father's  death.  That  son  is  Viscount 
Hinton,  who  earns  a  living  by  playing  a  barrel-organ  in  the 
streets.  The  earl  has  always  maintained  that  Viscount 
Hinton  is  not  his  offspring,  but,  as  the  child  was  born  in 
wedlock,  the  law  says  that  Earl  Poulet  is  his  father.  Viscount 
Hinton  can  not  be  deprived,  on  the  earl's  death,  of  certain 
entailed  estates,  but  beyond  that  he  will  certainly  get  noth- 
ing. A  few  weeks  ago  the  earl  came  before  the  bankruptcy 
court  with  liabilities  of  over  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  and  assets  that  were  vague  and  shadowy,  and 
his  application  to  have  the  order  in  bankruptcy  discharged 
has  been  suspended  for  three  years. 

Judge  Isaac  Charles  Parker,  of  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  who 
died  November  16th,  was  a  notable  character  who  for  many 
years  has  been  known  as  "the  hanging  judge  of  Arkansas." 
During  the  twenty  years  he  held  office  as  United  States 
judge  for  the  Western  District  of  Arkansas,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-one  persons  were  convicted  in  his  court  for  capital 
offenses,  of  whom  eighty  -  four  are  stated  to  have  been 
hanged.  Last  year  a  deputy  marshal,  on  his  way  to  Fort 
Smith  with  four  particularly  odious  malefactors,  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  mob  who  proposed  to  relieve  him  of  his  pris- 
oners. "I  am  taking  them  to  Fort  Smith,"  he  said,  "and 
they  will  be  tried  before  Judge  Parker."  That  was  enough 
for  the  mob.  Ten  of  its  members  accompanied  the  mar- 
shal as  a  guard,  and  the  rest  dispersed.  All  four  of  the 
prisoners  were  tried,  convicted,  and  in  due  time  hanged. 

Sir  Edward  John  Poynter,  the  new  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy,  though  an  Englishman,  was  born  in  Paris.  He 
is  sixty  years  of  age,  but  looks  older,  probably  on  account 
of  his  gray  beard.  His  first  success  was  made  when  he  had 
just  turned  thirty.  His  election  was  followed  by  the  con- 
ferring of  a  knighthood  upon  him  by  the  queen.  Sir  Edward 
is  director  of  the  National  Gallery,  with  an  annual  salary  of 
five  thousand  dollars.  As  president  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
he  will  have  a  salary  of  nearly  five  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num in  addition.  His  wife  is  one  of  three  sisters  who  are 
all  married  to  distinguished  men.  She  was  a  Miss  Mac- 
donald  ;  one  of  her  sisters  is  now  Lady  Edward  Burne- 
Jones,  wife  of  the  celebrated  pre-Raphaelite  artist ;  while 
another  is  the  wife  of  Lockwood  Kipling,  once  of  the  educa- 
tion department  in  India  and  now  head  of  the  art  sch 
Bombay  and  Lahore.  She  is,  therefore,  the  aunt  r 
yard  Kipling. 
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THE    COMSTOCK    LODE. 


Charles  Howard    Shion's   "Story  of  the    Mine' 

— A   Picturesque  Account  of  the  Big 

Bonanza  Boom. 


The  history  of  the  great  Comstock  Lode  of 
Nevada  has  hitherto  been  told  only  in  fragments. 
It  has  remained  for  Charles  Howard  Shinn  to 
gather  up  the  loose  ends  and  piece  them  together 
to  form  a  continuous  narrative.  This  he  does  in 
"The  Story  of  the  Mine,"  the  second  volume  to 
appear  in  the  Story  of  the  West  Series,  edited  by 
Ripley  Hitchcock.  Mr.  Shinn  gives  no  more  than 
a  glance  at  the  mining  interests  of  the  West,  taken 
as  a  whole,  but  in  confining  himself  to  the  history 
of  the  Comstock  he  has  chosen  a  subject  which 
well  exemplifies  the  whole  mining  industry  and 
which  possesses  a  singularly  vivid  interest  as  well. 

Although  the  famous  lode  w  is  not  discovered 
until  1859.  the  story  goes  back  nearly  ten  years 
earlier,  to  the  time  when  placer  mining  began  in 
Carson  Valley.  Here  the  discovery  of  gold  was 
made  by  a  party  of  prospecting  Mormons  in  1850, 
and.  though  the  quantity  was  small,  from  that  time  |  J""11  of  prec 


there  were  scattered  mining-camps  all  through  the 
silver-bearing  range  which  was  afterward  to  be- 
come so  famous.  But  the  miners  had  no  thought 
of  stiver.     It  was  gold  they  sought      In  1856,  two 


I  among  miners  as  magnificent  examples  of  wild  extrava- 
'  gance.  ..."  Gould  and  Curry  "  built  the  greatest  mill 
I  folly  of  ihe  time  on  an  artificial  plateau  cut  out  of  a  rocky 
point  two  miles  east  of  Virginia  City.  It  was  a  highly 
artistic  structure  of  stone  and  wood,  approached  by  steps 
of  stone  and  broad  terraces.  A  lake  and  fountain,  and 
groups  of  costly  residences,  offices,  and  cottages  won 
the  visitor's  admiration.  Very  nearly  a  million  dollars 
was  spent  here  in  picturesque  profusion  by  the  prosper- 
ous mine-owners,  then  in  the  full  glory  of  a  famous 
bonanra.  But  turning  to  results,  we  find  that  at  the  close 
of  the  year  1063  this  prodigal  mill  had  been  able  to  re- 
duce only  4.812  tons  of  ore,  at  a  cost  of  about  fifty  dollars 
a  ton.  It  was  found  necessary  to  throw  out  nearly  all  the 
machinery  and  reconstruct  the  mill  in  1864,  at  a  cost  of 
nearly  $600,000. 

Wastefulness  was  the  order  of  the  day.  R  >ck 
that  would  not  pay  fifty  dollars  a  ton  was  hardly 
considered  worth  saving,  and  in  still  another  direc- 
tion money  was  lost : 

Millions  of  dollars  were  undoubtedly  lost  in  the  first 
few  years,  chiefly  because  the  tailings,  or  pulverized  rock 
that  has  passed  through  all  the  processes  for  gathering  up 
the  metal,  were  suffered  to  go  into  the  streams,  to  be 
washed  at  last  into  the  Carson  sink,  or  alkaline  lake. 
No  one  thought  of  putting  in  a  flume  and  running  the 
waste  to  some  flat,  to  be  kept  until  cheaper  processes 
made  it  possible  to  work  it  at  a  profit.  ,  ,  .  Although 
there  was  every  sort  of  evidence  that  the  streams  were 
metals  lost  from  the  mills,  it  was  years 
before  the  tailings  were  properly  impounded  in  reservoirs 


for  future  working 

One  of  the  mechanical  difficulties  in  mining  en- 
countered by  the  early  Comstockers  arose  from  the 
unexpected  width  of  the  ore  vein.     This  was  dis 


brothers  named  Grosh,  prospecting  at  the  foot  of  j  covered   firsl  in   0phirj   which    had 

what  is  now  Ml.  Davidson,  struck  a  "  monster  vein  j  Rrass.roo(s  down  "  : 

of  silver."  as  they  wrote.     But  they  died  of  hard- 

Ships  before  the  year  was  out,  and  their  discovery 

was  not  followed  up.     The  miners  of  Johntown,  the 

mining-camp  of   Gold  Canon,  went  on    for  years 

handling  daily  in  their  work  a  certain  heavy  "  blue 

stuff,"  which    much   impeded   them  by  its  weight 

and  which  none  of  them  recognized  as  silver. 

Early  in  1859.  a  group  of  five  miners  struck  the 
actual  Comstock  Lode  and  staked  out  their  claims, 
naming  the  new  diggings  Gold  Hill.  These  proved 
surprisingly  rich,  and  new  claims  were  taken  up  in 
all  directions.  The  men  were  working  over  the 
great  silver  mines  of  the  future,  but  all  were  intent 
on  finding  placer  gold  and  knew  nothing  of  the 
solid  quartz  not  many  feet  below.  One  of  these 
early  pioneers  was  "loud-spoken  Henry  Thomas 
Paige  Comstock,  known  as  '  Old  Pancake,"  because 
he  always  thought  himself  too  busy  to  make 
bread."  According  to  his  own  account,  be  was  the 
original  discoverer  of  the  famous  lode  which  b?ars 
his  name,  and  the  owner,  too,  of  the  greater  part 
of  Gold  Hill  ;  but  his  claims  are  almost  universally 
denied. 

Now  began  the  placer  period  of  the  Comstock  : 


'  paid    from 


The  surface  was  rich  beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of 
wandering  Washoe  prospectors.  '  The  steady  thud  of 
Johntowner  picks,  the  swish,-swash  of  their  rockers,  was 
heard  at  last  in  the  midst  of  debris  from  outcroppings  of 

the  greatest  mineral  deposit  in  America.  The  miners  j  ^Hod'eTher,  or  soon  after, 
were  literally  sleeping  upon  mounds  of  gold  and  silver. 
But  even  at  this  late  moment,  when  the  news  of  their 
discovery  was  speeding  over  Sierras  and  Rockies  to  men 
who  were  wise  enough  to  read  the  secret  of  the  "sand  of 
iron"  and  the  "hard  blue  stuff"  at  a  single  glance, 
O'Riley,  McLaughlin,  Comstock,  Penrod,  and  the  rest 
were  every  day  taking  out  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  in  gold  to  each  man  at  work,  and  were 
throwing  away  several  times  as  much  in  silver. 

The  manner  in  which  the  discovery  was  at  last 
made  which  caused  the  great  silver  rush,  is  thus 
told: 

A  plain  Truckee  farmer  named  Harrison  rode  over  to 
the  diggings  quite  early,  when  Virginia  City  consisted  of 
only  two  tents.  He  saw  John  Bishop  and  his  partners 
throwing  away  masses  of  "  blue  stuff,"  and  they  told 
him  it  was  worse  than  useless.  Picking  up  a  few  pieces, 
he  carried  them  home  and  afterward  to  Nevada  City. 
The  problem  had  at  last  reached  a  set  of  men  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  investigating  what  they  did  not  under- 
stand. The  two  best  assayers  in  the  town  tested  the  fate- 
ful "blue  stuff."  and  demonstrated  that  a  ton  of  it  was 
worth  $1,595  in  gold  and  $4,791  in  silver,  or  a  total  of 
$6,356.  This  was  the  base  metal  so  long  thrown  away  by 
the  guileless  and  ignorant  miners  of  Western  Utah  ! 

Harrison,  the  inquiring  rancher,  appears  to  have  gone 
back  to  his  wheat-fields,  but  though  it  was  nearly  mid- 
night before  the  value  of  the  rock  was  known,  half  the 
people  within  a  radius  of  five  miles  had  the  story  before 
breakfast-time.  Then  the  miners  assembled  to  talk  the 
matter  over,  and  found  that  two  of  the  best  men  in  the 
district,  Judge  Walsh  and  Joe  Woodwortb,  had  loaded  a 
pack-mule,  saddled  their  horses,  and  started  long  before 
daybreak  for  Virginia  City.  They  could  not  have  trav- 
eled faster  if  a  score  of  vigilantes  had  been  on  their  track 
This  rapid  stroke  of  energy  was  like  a  match  thrown  into 
gunpowder.  Hundreds  of  miners  left  their  claims,  and 
began  to  pour  over  the  mountains  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
or  in  wagons,  hewing  out  new  trails  and  roadways. 

When  the  rush  began,  the  pioneers  parted  read- 
ily with  their  claims,  thinking  to  sell  out  before  the 
new  diggings  were  exhausted.  Out  of  the  original 
group  who  locited  on  Gold  Hill,  not  one  lived  to 
make  his  fortune. 

The  early  miners  found  themselves  utterly  at  a 
loss  before  the  difficulties  of  extracting  the  ores. 
For  a  time  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  scores  of 
quack  scientists  ;  but  mills  were  soon  going  up  on 
all  sides  : 

The  building  of  new  mills  went  on  with  all.  haste  pos- 
sible, at  great  expense  and  in  all  sorts  of  places,  whether 
or  not  there  was  ore  enough  in  sight  to  keep  them  busy. 
No  less  than  76  mills,  costing  in  the  aggregate  $6,000,000 
and  carrying  1,153  stamps,  were  built  and  running  by  the 
end  of  1861.  ...  So  many  mills  were  built  that  the  ore  in 
sight  in  the  mioes  could  not  possibly  supply  half  of  them, 
and  the  price  of  reduction  fell  to  twenty  or  thirty  dollars 
a  ton,  which  did  not  pay  the  majority  of  the  mill-owners, 
with  their  crude  processes  and  high  prices  of  labor.  .  . 
1  low  estimate  would  be  that  1,500  tons  of  ore 
a  day  could  be  worked  in  all  these  mills  —  provided 
that  it  could  be  obtained  ;  but  the  mines  were  not  pro- 
ducing more  than  400  tons  daily  !  .  .  .  Some  of  the 
mills  of  the  pioneer  period  (1860-1S63)  are  still  spoken  of 


As  Ophir's  incline  slowly  descended,  the  rich  vein 
grew  wider  and  softer,  until,  at  the  depth  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five  feet,  it  was  forty  or  fifty  feet  across,  and 
of  so  crumbling  a  nature  that  pillars  could  not  be  left  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  support  the  roof.  The  ore  body — a 
true  bonanza — continued  to  widen  as  it  descended,  and 
soon  the  miners  found  it  impossible  to  take  out  any  more 
rock  without  extreme  danger.  Work  was  finally  stopped 
in  the  mine,  for  the  whole  mass  of  vein  matter  and  over- 
hanging rock  was  slowly  descending  upon  them.  If  the 
contents  had  been  diamonds  instead  of  thousand-dollar 
tons  of  ore,  the  miners  could  not  have  taken  out  any 
more  without  inventing  some  new  system  of  operation. 

The  difficulty  was  met  by  the  "  square  sets,"  a 
new  system  of  timbering  invented  for  the  emer- 
gency by  Philip  Deidesheimer  : 

German,  English,  and  French  engineers  came  from 
Europe  to  examine  and  report  upon  the  new  Comstock 
system  of  working  ore  bodies.  They  declared  that  it 
"could  no  more  be  improved  upon  than  the  cells  of  a 
honey-bee."  In  soft  rock  and  hard  rock,  at  any  angle  or 
across  any  distance,  the  square  sets  became  indispensa- 
ble to  all  miners  working  large  ore  bodies.  The  idea  was 
never  patented,  and  so  it  became  the  common  property  of 
mining  men  the  world  over. 

Water  was  the  next  obstacle  : 

Noachian  deluges  of  water,  seeping  continually  out  of 
every  part  of  the  porous  vein  matter,  which  received  the 
drainage  of  the  mountains,  threatened  to  compel  the 
abandonment  of  the  Comstock.  .  .  .  By  1861  Ophir  had 
a  pumping  engine  of  forty-five  horse-power  to  raise  the 
water  to  a  point  where  it  could  be  discharged  through  a 
tunnel,  and  ten  or  twelve  other  pumping  engines  were  on 
The  miners  had  learned  to 
avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  the  wetter  points  of  the  lode 
and  the  water  reservoirs  in  clay,  but  this  system  of  creep- 
ing past  the  worst  places  could  only  be  a  temporary  ex- 
pedient. Sometimes  the  careless  stroke  of  a  pick  cut  into 
a  "water  pocket  "  and  forced  the  m'en  to  run  from  the 
drift,  pursued  by  a  torrent.  Large  areas  of  profitable 
mining  ground  were  neglected  through  fear  of  the  water, 
and  sometimes  drifts  had  to  be  closed  by  walls  of 
masonry.  Fortunately,  at  this  stage  of  affairs,  the  water 
was  comparatively  cold,  not  boiling,  as  afterward  on  the 
lower  levels.  .  .  . 

There  came  a  time  when  eight  or  ten  million  gallons 
must  be  lifted  daily  from  the  Comstock.  More  powerful 
pumping  machinery  than  ever  before  used  in  the  history 
of  mining  was  constructed  to  drain  the  lode. 

Another  pressing  need  on  the  Comstock  Lode 
was  an  adequate  supply  of  fuel  and  lumber,  an  in- 
credible amount  of  each  being  required  in  the  work- 
ing of  the  mines  :   . 

The  time  came  when  eighty  million  feet  of  lumber  an- 
nually went  down  intd  the  chambers  and  drifts,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cords  of  wood  were  burned 
annually  by  the  Comstock  towns  and  mills.  The  lumber 
that  was  put  into  the  mines  was  crushed,  forced  together 
into  solid  masses  by  the  weight  of  moving  mountains 
above.  One  single  mine  has  often  buried  lumber  at  the 
rate  of  six  million  feet  a  year. 

A  chapter  on  mining  stocks  and  speculations 
gives  a  very  thorough  idea  of  the  gambling  excite- 
ment which  prevailed  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast 
in  the  days  of  the  sixties.  Many  statistics  are 
given  in  regard  to  the  outputs  of  the  various  mines 
which  show  how  little  the  fluctuations  of  the  stock- 
market  depended  on  the  actual  value  of  the  shares. 
For  purposes  of  speculation,  the  mines  that  did 
not  pay  dividends  were  often  on  an  equal  footing 
with  those  that  did.  In  Virginia  City,  too,  "an 
assessment  mine  was  often  nearly  as  good  as  a  divi- 
dend mine." 

Although  the  paying  mines  gave  large  sums  in 
dividends,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
enormous  yields  was  expended  in  costly  mechanical 
developments,  as  well  as  in  support  of  a  large 
salaried  force.  In  their  private  expenditures  as 
well,  the  miniog  men  gave  themselves  full  rein  : 

A  superintendent  of  Overman  filled  his  water-tank  with 
champagne  for  his  guests  at  a  wedding.  Another  Nevada 
mining  man  put  door-handles  of  solid  silver  throughout 
his  entire  house.  The  works,  offices,  residences,  and 
stables  of  officials  were  constructed  on  a  scale  of  expendi- 
ture that  would  have  befitted  an  Oriental  prince.  Ter- 
races, fountains,  thorough  -  bred  horses,  libraries  in 
morocco.  "  bought  by  the  foot  "  like  silver  ledges,  the 
costliest  of  whatever  can  be  worn,  drunk,  or  eaten— these 
were  counted  among  the  necessaries  of  existence. 

The  chapter  called  "  The  City  Underground  "  is 
full  of  information  concerning  the  workings  of  the 
mine?.  The  system  that  prevails  is  described,  and 
a  vivid  account  is  given  of  the  perils  and  hardships 
which  the  miners  undergo  : 


On  the  Comstock  the  arch  enemy  is  heat,  .  .  .  The 
men  can  not  wear  woolen  garments,  they  perspire  so 
freely.  In  the  most  heated  parts  of  the  mine  they  work 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  then  run  to  thrust  their  heads 
under  cooler  water  from  the  pipes  and  to  breathe  deeply 
the  fresh  air  forced  out  of  the  blowing-tubes.  They  soon 
become  so  exhausted  that  the  shift-boss  orders  them  back 
to  lighter  work  in  less  torrid  drifts.  Miles  of  passage- 
ways have  been  cut  in  air  so  unendurable  that  candles 
burned  blue  and  went  out,  and  men  falling  down  were 
dragged  hack  by  their  comrades.  .  .  .  By  the  compressed 
air-pipes  the  five  or  six  men  at  a  heading  receive  fully 
seven  hundred  cubic  inches  of  air  per  minute.  It  reaches 
the  place  at  a  temperature  of  about  ninety  degrees, 
seldom  less.  On  some  levels  each  miner  drinks  three 
or  four  gallons  of  ice-water  in  his  eight-hour  shift. 
The  hotter  parts  of  Consolidated  Virginia  have  re- 
quired ninety  -  five  pounds  of  ice  daily  to  every 
miner  at  work.  "  Even  with  this  help,"  said  the 
Territorial  Enterprise,  "four  picked  men  in  some  slopes 
have  found  themselves  unable  to  do  the  work  of  one  man 
in  a  cool  drift."  An  incline  in  Savage  became  so  tropical 
as  it  advanced  that  the  men  who  were  arranging  the 
pump. rod  at  a  new  station  staggered  out  half-dead  with 
cholera-like  cramps  caused  by  the  blinding  heat  and  foul 
air.  Men  lost  their  wits,  raved,  sang,  talked  like  luna- 
tics, and  had  to  be  taken  to  a  less  healed  part  of  the 
level,  where  they  were  rubbed  and  kneaded  from  head  to 
foot,  especially  on  the  stomach.  Sometimes  it  was  neces- 
sary to  carry  them  to  the  surface  and  obtain  prompt 
medical  attendance.  Under  these  searching  strains, 
which  tried  the  best  constitutions  until  the  weakest  place 
gave  way,  men  often  perished  in  the  drifts.  Besides 
those  who  yielded  to  heart-failure,  apoplexy,  and  suffoca- 
tion, some  were  tortured  to  death  by  falling  into  pools  of 
boiling  water. 

Besides  this  intense  heat  of  the  lower  levels,  the  hot 
water  met  with  in  running  drifts  and  crosscuts  is  some- 
times so  poisonous  with  the  materials  it  contains  in  solu- 
tion that  when  a  vein  is  tapped  it  blinds  every  miner  in 
that  part  of  the  workings.  Their  faces  swell  and  their 
eyes  remain  closed  until  they  have  been  some  time  in  the 
open  air  and  under  medical  treatment. 

The  names  of  many  San  Francisco  capitalists 
appear  who  have  molded  the  history  of  the  Com- 
stock. William  A.  Stewart,  the  dominating  figure 
of  early  days' ;  Ralston,  Sharon,  Flood  and  O'Brien, 
Sutro,  and  the  three  bonanza  kings,  Fair,  Mackay, 
and  John  P.Jones,  have  all  some  space  given  to 
them.  The  story  of  the  Big  Bonanza  is  given  in 
full  when  Consolidated  Virginia  and  California,  the 
two  mines  controlled  by  Fair,  Mackay,  and  their 
associates,  began  paying  enormous  profits  and 
sent  the  speculating  excitement  up  to  fever  heat. 
Some  of  the  enormous  estimates  put  upon  the 
"ore  in  sight"  are  given  : 

I  have  alluded  to  the  first  newspaper  estimates  of  about 
$116,000,000  Next  came  Mr.  Deidesheimer,  the  inventor 
of  the  "square-set  system,"  and  one  of  the  most  careful 
mining  engineers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  He  reported  to 
the  directors  that  there  was  $r, 500, 000, 000  in  sight,  and 
added  that  each  mine  ought  to  pay  in  dividends  $5,000  a 
share  under  proper  management.  A  little  later  he  gave 
proof  of  his  faith  in  his  own  report  by  putting  every 
dollar  he  could  raise  into  shares  in  the  two  mines  at  the 
highest  price.  Even  the  director  of  the  Carson  Mint, 
with  his  assistants,  who  examined  the  bonanza,  was  un- 
able to  fix  any  definite  limit  to  its  yield,  and  thought 
there  was  not  less  than  $300,002,000  already  in  sight. 
Mackay,  however,  a  miner  of  unsurpassed  judgment, 
utterly  refused  to  make  any  estimate,  and  flatly  said  it 
was  an  impossible  task,  because  barren  masses  of  rock, 
porphyry,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  accurate  assays, 
and  many  other  elements  of  uncertainty  made  calcula- 
tion absurd.  He  "preferred  to  mine  it  out  first  and  then 
take  the  milling  returns." 

The  time  arrived  when  the  two  mines  ceased  to 
pay  and  the  final  crash  came  : 

After  1879.  the  close  of  the  bonanza  period  came  with 
exceeding  swiftness.  The  stock  of  the  thirty  mines  on 
the  lode,  valued  in  1875  at  over  $393,000,000,  sank  in 
February,  1880,  to  something  less  than  $7,000,000.  Cali- 
fornia sold  for  $1.25  a  share  and  Consolidated  Virginia 
for  $i.go,  and  so  on  down  the  forlorn  list.  How  had  the 
mighty  fallen  !  The  great  bonanza,  after  yielding  in  five 
years  nearly  $105,000,000,  was  exhausted,  and  nothing 
approaching  in  value  to  the  earlier  group  of  ore  bodies 
has  since  been  discovered.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tons  of  low  -  grade  rock  have  been  taken  out  of  long- 
neglected  portions  of  the  mines  and  worked  at  a  profit, 
small  dividends  have  been  paid  by  a  few  mines,  and  the 
working  efficiency  of  the  lode  has  been  well  maintained. 
There  may  be  new  bonanzas  in  the  depths  or  new  grains 
of  metal  hidden  in  husks  of  porphyry,  but  nothing  of 
striking  importance  has  since  been  found. 
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George  Kennan  has  written  three  stories  of 
Siberia,  which  are  to  appear  in  St.  Nicholas  during 
the  coming  year. 
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MOVABLE  PICTURE  BOOKS 

Those  Novelties   for   Children   are 

very  beautifully  made,  and 

will  repay  inspection. 

Please  Examine  Them   in  Your  Bookstore. 

Peeps  into  Fairyland 

A  fa  ryl.ind  panorama  of  picturrs  that  stand  out 
when  the  book  is  opened.  Size  10x13  Board  covers, 
$2  50. 

Sweets  from  Fairyland 

16  movable  colored  pictures,  with  rhymes,  by  Fred 
E.  Weathekly.     Large  410  (10x13).    $2  °°- 

Pantomime  Pictures 

A  new  mechanical  color  book  containing  five  cut- 
out  picturrs  and  24  type  pages.     Large  410  (11x13), 

$2.00. 

In  Wonderland 

An  entire  noveliy.  AH  the  pictures  revolve,  one 
sliding    off   and    showing    the  text.      Size   11^x10, 

$1.00. 

Little  Pets 

A  novelty  color  book  which  shows  pictures  of  ani 
mals,  etc  Pictures  stand  out  when  the  book  ii 
opened.     Size  8x12,  $1  50. 


Magic  Pictures 


12    Iran sformal  ion    colored    pictures,   with    rhymes. 
Quarto  (j*-ixg%),  boards,  $r.25. 


The  Robins  at  Home. 

A  new  mechanical  color  book,  containing  4  cut-out 
pictures  aid  24  tyre  pnges  (7MX9V),  $1  25. 

Round  and  Round 

An  entire  noveliy  of  revolving  pictures.     Size  9x7^, 

In  and  Out  and  Round  About 

A  book  of  transformation  pictures.  4to  (7x73^), 
boards,  75  cents. 

Ride  a  Cock  Horse 

A  new  mechanical  color  book,  containing  4  cut-out 
pictures.     4to  (?X734).  75  cents. 

Dissolving  Views 

An  entire  novelty  of  revolving  pictures.  4to  (7x7^), 
75  cents.  

COLOR   BOOKS 

Pleasant  Trips  by  Trains  and  Ships 

A  store-house  of  pictures  and  stories  for  children, 
large  4to  (11x13),  66  pages,  $2.00. 

All  About  the  Farm 

Containing   12  large   plates  of  animals   mounted  on 

boards  (9x11),  $1.50. 

Dutton's  Holiday  Annual  for  1897 

A  volume  of  pictures  and  stories  for  little  folks.  Six 
full -page  colored  illustrations  and  128  illustrated 
pages  with  text.  .-to,  illuminated  board  cover 
(io^xS^).  $1.25. 


Captain  Jack 


By  George  Manville  Fenn  and  Others.  Illus- 
trated. 410  (7/^xgJi).  80  pages  of  pictures  and 
stories,  boards.  $1.25. 


NOVELTIES 


The  Real  Circus 


A  pleasing  novelty  showing  a  circus  performance  with 
audience  in  the  background ;  twenty-five  movable 
figures,  with  easel  back,  of  animals,  clowns,  etc, 
accompany  the  above  in  box,  $2,00. 

Seaside  Views 

A  folding  novelty  of  seaside  scenes.  Easel  back 
figures  accompany  the  above  in  box,  Si. 50. 

Winter  Views 

A  folding  novelty  of  winter  scenes.  Easel  back 
figures  accompany  the  above  in  box,  $1.50. 

The  Puzzle  Box 

Containing  six  cut-out  scroll  pictures  for  children  to 
match.     Two  styles,  each  $1.50. 

The  Punch  and  Judy  Show 

Contains  six  revolving  pictures  which  will  work  so 
that  each  new  one  that  appears  will  make  the  old  one 
disappear,  75  cents. 
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MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


CHAPERONJO  EUROPE. 

Miss  N.  F.  Shuuk  will  take  »  small  party; 
of  young  ladies  to  Europe  in  the  spring, 
leaving  New  York  for  Naples  In  April,  re- 
turning via  Southampton  In  July. 

Applications  received  before  January  15th 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  December  plans  for  Harper's  Bazar  include 
some  notable  Christmas  features.  Stories  by  Mary 
E.  Wilkins  and  Elia  W.  Peattie,  entitled,  respect- 
ively, "  An  Unlucky  Christmas  "  and  "  A  Shylock 
of  the  Sandhills,"  will  be  begun,  with  illustrations 
by  Keller  and  De  Thulstrup.  A  play,  entitled 
"  Ooe  Disinterested  Friend,"  by  Caroline  Ticknor, 
and  a  variety  of  papers  telling  of  Christmas  din- 
ners, Christmas  gifts,  and  Christmas  pleasures  in 
general,  will  round  out  the  year. 

A  book  with  a  taking  title  is  "  Fairy-Tale  Plays 
and  How  to  Act  Them,"  which  Longmans,  Green 
&  Co.  have  just  published.  It  was  written  by  an 
Englishwoman,  Mrs,  Hugh  Bell. 

The  onerous  and  multifarious  duties  of  relieving 
the  President  of  details,  and  standing  between  him 
and  undesirable  visitors,  are  described  by  the 
former  secretary  of  ex-President  Harrison,  E.  W. 
Halford,  in  an  article  which  he  has  written  for  the 
Youth's  Companion. 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.  are  the  publishers  of  "  Cap- 
tain Jack,"  by  George  Manville  Fenn,  one  of  the 
most  entertaining  writers  for  boys. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  of  St.  Nicholas 
during  the  coming  year  will  be  a  series  of  illus- 
trated articles  on  "  Life  Among  the  New  York 
Firemen." 

Features  of  the  January  number  of  Harper's 
Magazine  will  be  : 

"  Portuguese  Progress  in  South  Africa,"  by  Poultney 
Bigelow;  an  installment  of  "The  Martian,"  by  George 
du  Maurier  ;  "  A  Century  Struggle  for  the  Franchise," 
by  Professor  Francis  N.  Thorpe;  "Fog  Possibilities," 
by  Alexander  McAdie  ;  "  Science  at  the  Beginning  of  the 
Century,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams;  "Literary 
Landmarks  of  Rome,"  by  Laurence  Hutton  ;  "  English 
Society,"  by  George  \V.  Sm  alley  ;  "John  Murrell  and 
His  Clan,"  by  Martha  McCulloch-Williaras  ;  "Indian 
Giver,"  a  farce  by  W.  D.  Howells  ;  "One  Good  Time,"  a 
tale  of  rural  New  England  ;  "  A  Prize-Fund  Benefici- 
ary," by  E.  A.  Alexander ;  and  "  In  the  Watches  of  the 
Night,"  by  Brander  Matthews. 

There  are  some  delightful  anecdotes  of  Alex- 
andre Dumas's  love  of  dogs  in  Andrew  Lang's 
"  Animal  Story  Book,"  which  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.  have  just  published. 

The  Youths  Companion  has  secured  articles 
from  the  most  eminent  statesmen  of  both  parties, 
explaining  the  theory  and  practice  of  government 
in  a  lucid  and  attractive  style.  The  Attorney-Gen- 
eral, the  Postmaster-General,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  besides  Senator  Lodge  and  Speaker  Reed, 
will  be  among  the  contributors  during  1897. 

The  "  movable  picture-books,"  issued  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  are  among  the  most  novel  of  the 
holiday  publications  for  children.  They  are  pretty 
in  design  and  very  ingenious  in  construction. 

Tudor  Jenks  will  contribute  a  series  of  articles 
entitled  "  Talks  About  Drawing"  to  St.  Nicholas 
during  the  coming  year. 

Some  of  the  principal  features  of  Harpers  Round 
Table,  pubhsned  December  8th,  are  : 

The  first  installment  of  a  short  serial  story  by  W.  O. 
Stoddard,  entitled  "The  Boy  Wreckers  "  ;  a  story  by  G. 
B.  Burgin,  entitled  "A  Stilted  Contest";  a  description 
of  the  famous  cavalry  charge  at  Beverly  Ford,  by  Rich- 
ard Barry;  an  article  by  John  Corbin,  on  Rugby,  the 
typical  English  school;  and  a  description  of  the  children 
of  the  Congo,  by  Cyrus  C.  Adams. 

Andrew  Lang's  new  book,  "  Pickle,  the  Spy," 
has  been  published  in  this  country  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co. 

Tne  life  of  a  policeman  in  the  great  metropolis  ; 
its  rewards  and  penalties  ;  the  openings  it  offers  to 
young  Americans  ;  the  brave  deeds  of  policemen  ; 
the  system  of  promotion — all  these  are  set  forth  in 
an  article  written  for  the  next  volume  of  the 
Youth's  Companion  by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  presi- 
dent of  the  New  York  police  commissioners. 

The  children's  books  published  by  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Co.  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  Christ- 
mas gifts  for  the  little  ones.  They  are  thoroughly 
artistic,  and  will  prove  instructive  as  well  as  very 
acceptable. 

A  capital  war-story,  entitled  "The  Last  Three 
Soldiers,"  will  be  printed  serially  in  St.  Nicholas 
next  year. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  published  on  Decem- 
ber 2d  :  "  The  Ship's  Company,  and  Other  Sea 
People,'1  by  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley,  Lieutenant-Com- 
mander, U.  S.  N. ;  Harper's  Round  Table  for  1896  ; 
"  Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets,  and  Other 
Tales,"  by  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart ;  and  "  Tomalyn's 
Quest,"  a  novel,  by  G.  B.  Burgin,  author  of  "  Gas- 
coigne's  Ghost." 

Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  are  the  American  pub- 
lishers of  Edna  Lyall's  remarkable  little  book, 
"  The  Autobiography  of  a  Truth." 

The  Christmas  number  of  Harpers  Weekly  will 
be  dated  December  19th,  and  will  contain  short 
stories  by  Howard  Pyle,  Captain  Charles  King, 
John  Kendrick  Bangs,  and  others,  with  illustra- 
tions by  Howard  Pyle,  C.  S.  Reinhart,  Frederic 
Remington,  Peter  Newell,  Lucius  Hitchcock,  and 
A.  I.  Keller.  The  Christmas  "  Life  and  Letters," 
by  W.  D.  Howells,  will  be  illustrated  by  Edward 


Penfield.  During  the  month  Colonel  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  will  continue  his  papers  on  "Street- 
Cleaning  in  European  Cities."  The  number  of  De- 
cember 12th  will  contain  a  striking  series  of  illus- 
trations of  the  recent  strike  riots  in  Colorado. 
With  the  first  number  of  the  new  volume  two  new 
serials  will  begin  :  "  Jerome,  a  Poor  Man,"  a  novel 
of  New  England  life  by  Mary  E.  Wilkips,  and 
"  The  Pursuit  of  the  House-Boat,"  by  John  Ken- 
drick Bangs,  a  sequel  to  his  amusing  story,  "  The 
House-Boat  on  the  Styx." 

G.  W.  Smalley,  who  for  nearly  thirty  years  was 
the  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  in 
London,  has  written  for  the  forthcoming  volume  of 
the  Youth's  Companion  an  article  describing  the 
work  of  the  representatives  of  great  American 
newspapers  in  London. 

Among  the  juvenile  novelties  published  by  E.  P, 
Dutton  &  Co.  this  year  are  "The  Real  Circus," 
"  Seaside  Views,"  "Winter  Views,"  "  The  Puzzle 
Box,"  and  ' '  The  Punch  and  Judy  Show." 

The  leading  serial  in  St.  Nicholas  next  year  will 
be  "  Master  Skylark  :  A  Story  of  Shakespeare's 
Time." 

Lady  Harcourt,  now  wife  of  the  leader  of  the 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  daugh- 
ter of  John  Lothrop  Motley,  the  historian.  She 
has  given  a  charming  picture  of  her  father  in  his 
relations  with  children  in  an  article  which  she  has 
written   for  the    Youth's   Companion.     Longfellow 


among  his  children  is  also  described  in  the  same 
periodical  by  his  daughter,  and  Emerson  by  his 
son. 

Messrs.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  announce  a 
series  of  books  on  the  practical  workings  of  the 
functions  of  the  state  and  of  society,  to  be  pub- 
lished under  the  general  title  of  American  Citizen 
Series.  The  series  will  appear  under  the  editorship 
of  Dr.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  and  the  volumes 
will  be  : 

"  Financial  History  of  the  United  States,"  by  Davis 
R.Dewey;  "American  Foreign  Policy :  Diplomacy  and 
International  Law,"  by  John  B.  Moore;  "History  of 
Political  Parties  in  the  United  States,"  by  Anson  D. 
Morse;  "Elements  of  Political  Economy:  with  Special 
Reference  to  American  Conditions,"  by  Edwin  R.  A. 
Seligman  ;  "  Outline  of  Practical  Sociology :  with 
Special  Reference  to  American  Conditions,"  by  Carroll 
D.  Wright ;  and  "  Actual  Government :  as  Applied  under 
American  Conditions,"  by  Albert  Bushnell  Hart. 

Serial  publication  of  a  six-part  serial  by  W.  D. 
Howells  will  soon  be  begun  in  one  of  the  maga- 
zines. It  is  described  by  the  Bookman  as  "  done  in 
his  most  pleasing  light -comedy  vein,"  is  called 
"The  Story  of  a  Play,"  and  has  to  do  with  the- 
atrical life. 

There  are  presidents  of  insurance  companies  who 
receive  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  a  year,  rail- 
way presidents  who  receive  fifty  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  and  bank  presidents  who  receive  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
eminent  as  a  statistician  and  head  of  the  Labor 


Bureau,  presents  in  an  article,  soon  to  appear  in  the 
Youth's  Companion,  many  curious  facts  tospur.the 
ambitious  boy  who  hopes  to  make  a  fortune. 


A  supplementary  chapter  on  "The  Externals  of 
Modern  New  York"  has  been  prepared  by  Mrs. 
Burton  Harrison  for  the  new  edition  of  Mrs. 
Martha  J.  Lamb's  "  History  of  the  City  of  New 
York."  It  fills  nearly  one  hundred  small  quarto 
pages,  and  describes  almost  all  of  the  notable  feat- 
ures of  the  metropolis  as  it  exists  to-day.  The 
architectural  development  of  the  city,  its  increased 
facilities  for  travel,  new  dock  system,  police  and 
post-office  departments,  educalional  institutions, 
churches,  charities,  clubs,  art  collections,  and 
libraries  are  all  treated  concisely,  but  with  sufficient 
detail.  The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  from 
drawings  and  photographs,  and  is  very  closely  in- 
dexed. Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $3  00. 


"A  Conspiracy  of  the  Carbonari,"  a  translation 
from  the  German  of  Louise  Miihlbacb,  is  a  ro- 
mance of  the  time  of  the  first  Napoleon.  Pub- 
lished by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

"  Faith  and  Social  Services "  contains  eight 
lectures  by  George  Hodges,  dean  of  the  Episcopal 
Theological  School  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Whittaker,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25- 
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Mrs.  Burton  Harrison, 

ONE   OF  THE    POPULAR  WR1TER8   FOR   1B97. 


Established  1S2T. 


The  YOUTH'S 

COMPANION 

The  Companion  of  the  Whole  Family. 


The  readers  of  The  Companion  for  1S97  will  enjoy  the  Contributions  of  a 
large  number  of  the  most  famous  men  and  -women  of  both  continents.  Unusually 
attractive  are  the  many  brilliant  features  offered. 


Stortee  for  Gverybody, 

A  new  and  very  attractive  feature  in  the  volume  for  1897  will  be  six  groups  of  short  stories  dealing  with  personal 
experiences,  unusual  incidents,  and  humorous  and  pathetic  events  in  professional  life.  The  stories  are  exceptionally  fresh 
in  plot  and  incident,  and  will  be  read  with  eager  interest. 


JMimsters'  Stories. 

These  are  delightfully  written,  and  although  deeply 
pathetic,  they  cheer  by  their  pervading  faith  in  the  love  of 
truth  and  right  almost  universally  found  in  human  character. 


A  TRUE  GENTLEMAN,    f 
AARON'S  WIFE.  1 

A  RESCUE. 
A  MINISTER'S  EXPERIENCE. 


Rev.  Frederic  Palmer. 

Rev.  Isaac  O.  Rankin. 
Rev.  Walter  Mitchell. 


Doctors'  Stories. 

Tragedies  known  only  to  the  physician  are  described  in  this 
exceedingly  realistic  and  fascinating  group  of  stories. 

A  STRANGE  EXPERIMENT.    (_.„,.„ 
AN  ODD  EXPERIENCE.  I    Dr"  w-  A'  Hammond. 

A  WAYSIDE  PATIENT.  Dr.  C.  W.  Harwood. 

DONG  SUN  YET.  Dr.  Sarah  Hughes  Graves. 

Lawyers'  Stories. 

In  this  group  of  stories  some  phases  of  legal  life  are  de- 
scribed vividly  and  with  thrilling  interest. 

STARRY  VINT'S  DEFENCE.  Homer  Greene. 

AN   OFFICE-BOY'S  ADVENTURE.  H.  C.  Merwin. 

THE  TOURTELOT  CASE.  Stewart  Mitchell. 

THE  LITTLE  RIVER   MYSTERY.  W.  E.  Maclellan. 


Reporters'  Stories. 

The  rush  and  rivalry,  the  excitement  and  perplexities,  the 
methods  and  secrets  of  newspaperdom  are  described. 

THE  BLANKS   IN  THE  "CLARION."        W.  D.  Quint. 
A  YOUNG  SAVAGE.  (  „, 

A  LOST  SENSATION.       !  p-  Y-  Black- 

CAMP  LOW.  Oscar  K.  Davis. 

A  GIRL  WHO  BECAME  A  REPORTER.     H.  Carruth. 

professors'  Stories. 

The  struggles,  trials  and  gaieties  of  college  life  are  pictured 
with  the  fullest  humor,  appreciation  and  sympathy. 


THE  ANARCHIST. 

TORAZU  SAGITA. 

IN  THE  DEAN'S   ROOMS. 

THIRD  STAGE  OF  DISCIPLINE. 


Prof.  Bliss  Perry. 

A.  W.  Colton. 

W.  E.  Barlow. 

Prof.  H.  A.  Beers. 


Ceacbers'  Stories. 


These  narratives  breathe  the  very  spirit  of  school  life,  and 
will  be  found  packed  with  wholesome  entertainment. 


'TILDY.  | 

THE  LAST  DAY.        1 
SON'S  TRIUMPH. 
AN   UNCONSCIOUS   HERO. 


Charlotte  B.  Jordan. 

Mary  Brewster  Downs. 

Ethel  Maud  Colson. 


The  Companion  also  announces  for  1897,  Four  Absorbing  Serials,  Stories  of  Adventure  on  Land  and  Sea,  Stories  for  Boys 
and  Stories  for  Girls — all  profusely  illustrated  by  popular  artists.  Six  Double  Holiday  Numbers.  More  than  two  thousand 
Articles  of  Miscellany  — Anecdote,  Humor,  Travel,  etc.  The  timely  Editorials,  the  "  Current  Events,"  "  Current  Topics  "  and 
"Nature  and  Science"  Departments  give  weekly  much  valuable  information  in  most  condensed  form. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  CALENDARS  issued  this  year 
will  be  given  to  each  New  Subscriber  to  The  Companion. 

It  is  made  up  of  Four  Charming  Pictures  in  color,  beautifully  executed.    Its  size  is  10  by  34  inches.    The  subjects  are  delightfully 
attractive.    This  Calendar  is  published  exclusively  by  The  Youth's  Companion  and  could  not  be  sold  in  Art  Stores  for  less  than  $t. 00. 

52  Weeks  for  $1.75.        Send  for  Full  Prospectus. 


12=Color 

Calendar 

FREE. 


New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  send  it  at  once  with  name 

and  address  and  $1.75  will  receive  : 
FREE  — The  Youth's  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  subscription 

is  received  till  January  i,  1897;  *86  189 

FREE  — Thanksgiving,  Christmas  and  Hew  Tear's  Double  Numbers; 
FREE  — The  Companion's  4-page  Calendar  for  1897,   a  beautifully  colored 

souvenir.  An  ornament  for  any  mantel  or  centre-table  or  writing-desk. 

The  most  costly  gift  of  its  kind  The  Companion  has  ever  offered; 
And  The  Companion  Fifty-two  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1,  1898. 


See 
Special 
Offers. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,   201  Columbus  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  14,  1896. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Aldrich's  New  Poem. 

"Judith  and  Holofernes  "  is  the  first  long  poem 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  written  in  many  years  ; 
bits  of  it  were  used  in  earlier  poems,  and  a  few 
extracts  were  printed  in  one  of  the  magazines  a 
few  months  ago,  but  its  appearance  complete  in  a 
little  book  of  less  than  fourscore  pages  affords  a 
rare  treat  to  the  lover  of  poetry. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  treated  the  legend  in  a  far  dif- 
ferent form  from  that  in  which  we  find  it  in  the 
Apocrypha.  The  same  story  appears  in  Greek  and 
Syriac  legends,  and  Mr.  Aldrich  has  preferred  to 
abandon  the  Apocryphal  conception  of  Judith  as  a 
beautiful  and  cold-blooded  abstraction,  and  has 
accented  her  heroism  with  a  note  of  tenderness. 
The  story  is  conceived  on  large  lines  and  moves  in 
noble  measure,  but  the  exquisite  polish  that  char- 
acterizes all  of  Mr.  Aldrich's  verse  is  not  lacking. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  S  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25.  _ 

The  True  George  Washington. 

Paul  Leicester  Ford's  purpose  in  writing  "  The 
True  George  Washington,"  as  laid  down  in  his 
preface,  is  a  desire  to  present  Washington  as  a 
*'  man  rather  than  a  historical  figure."  The  tend- 
ency of  mankind  toward  hero-worship,  which  has 
built  up  a  mythology  in  every  country,  he  finds 
still  potent  in  the  keen,  practical  American  of  to- 
day concerning  the  great  men  of  the  nation,  and, 
to  counteract  it,  he  has  gathered  together  a-fund 
of  information  concerning  Washington  in  all  the 
every-day  affairs  of  life.  The  result  is  a  readable 
biography  which  strengthens  the  impression  of 
Washington's  individuality,  without  having  a  dis- 
illusionizing effect  in  any  way.  As  much  can  not 
be  said  concerning  the  women  of  Washington's 
family.  Martha  Washington  is  dismissed  in  a  few 
words — "she  was  petite,  over  fond,  hot-tempered, 
obstinate,  and  a  poor  speller" — and  Washington's 
mother  is  still  more  severely  handled.  It  is  some- 
thing of  a  shock  to  be  informed  that  she  was  "  illit- 
erate and  untidy,  and  moreover,  if  tradition  is  to 
be  believed,  smoked  a  pipe." 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

A   History  of  Our  Own  Times. 

The  "History  of  the  Last  Quarter-Century  in 
the  United  States,"  which  President  Andrews,  of 
Brown  University,  has  been  contributing  to  one  of 
the  magazines,  has  been  revised  and  expanded, 
and  is  now  issued  in  two  volumes  which. contain 
fully  one-third  more  text  and  one  hundred  new 
illustrations. 

The  work  occupies  a  unique  place  in  modern 
history.  Though  we  have  had  no  quarrels  with 
other  nations  that  arbitration  has  not  sufficed  to 
calm,  the  Uniied  Slates  has  had  an  eventful  his- 
tory since  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  and  this 
work  sets  it  all  forth,  from  the  Black  Friday  in 
New  York  and  the  stupendous  horror  of  the 
Chicago  fire  to  the  events  of  yesterday.  Though 
writing  of  such  recent  events.  President  Andrews 
has  performed  his  task  with  strict  impartiality  and 
a  just  sense  of  proportion.  The  pictorial  side  of 
the  work,  too,  is  admirable,  the  publishers  having 
spared  neither  pains  nor  trouble  to  secure  authentic 
data  for  the  reconstitution  of  historic  scenes. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $6.00. 


A  Tale  of  Adventures  for  Girls. 
"  Bushy,"  by  Cynthia  M.  Westover,  a  New  York 
newspaper  woman,  is  a  production  peculiar  to  the 
hour.  The  author,  who  is  of  the  opinion  that 
woman  has  advanced  to  a  period  in  her  evolution 
in  which  she  requires  books  of  adventure  for  girls 
as  well  as  for  boys,  has  depicted  the  life  of  a 
gurgling  baby  who  was  taken  by  her  father — a 
geologist — to  a  rough  mining  country  in  the  Far 
West.  This  prodigy  grows  up  in  the  wilds,  and 
while  other  children  are  placing  with  their  dolls,  it 
is  mastering  half-broken  horses,  "pinking"  red- 
skins, battling  with  bandits,  shooting  "greasers," 
slaughtering  buffalo,  stalking  mountain  sheep, 
taming  snakes,  appearing  everywhere  in  the  very 
nick  of  time,  and  smilingly  encountering  Rocky 
Mountain  adventures  before  which  strong  men 
quail.  The  child  leaves  the  wilderness,  and  carves 
out  successes  in  New  York. 

Published  by  the  Morse  Company,  New  York. 


New  Publications. 
A  charming  children's  book  is  "  A  Little  Girl  of 
Long  Ago,"  written  by  Eliza  Orme  White.  The 
heroine,  or  heroines,  are  Boston  young  misses  of 
the  earlier  days  of  the  century.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1  oo. 

"  The  Golliwoggs"  Bicycle  Club  "  is  a  droll  pict- 
ure-book for  little  ones,  descriptive  of  an  advent- 


urous outing  of  the  club,  written  by  Bertha  Upton 
and  illustrated  by  Florence  K.  Upton.  Published 
by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

"  Some  Strange  Stories  :  A  Little  Life,  a  Little 
Metaphysics,  a  Little  Love,"  by  J.  Wallace  Hoff, 
has  been  published  by  C.  L.  Trover.  Trenton, 
N.  J.  ;  price,  50  cents. 

Scott's  "  Marmion,"  De  Quincey's  "  Revolt  of 
the  Tartars,"  and  Pope's  "The  Iliad  of  Homer" 
have  been  published  in  text-book  form,  with  elab- 
orate editorial  notes,  in  the  series  of  English 
Classics  issued  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York. 

"The  Prize  Cup"  is  J.  T.  Trowbridge's  latest 
book  for  bo>s.  The  title  is  obtained  from  a  silver 
trophy  won  in  a  bicycle  race  contest,  and  it  is  about 
this  cup  and  its  mysterious  disappearance  that  the 
plot  develops.  Published  by  the  Century  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"A  Critical  Study  of  Nullification  in  South 
Carolina,"  by  David  Franklin  Houston,  A.  M., 
Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University  of 
Texas  and  fellow  of  Harvard,  the  third  book  of  the 
Harvard  Historical  Studies,  has  been  published  by 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.2=;. 

Lizette  Woodworih  has  collected  the  vagrant 
verse  from  her  pen  which  has  been  appearing  in 
the  magazines  and  minor  periodicals  since  the  ap- 
pearance of  her  first  book  of  poems,  "  A  Handful 
of  Lavender,"  and  they  have  now  been  issued  in  a 
slender  little  volume,  entitled  "  A  Quiet  Road,"  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Nine  Love  Songs  and  a  Carol  "  is  the  title  of  a 
book  of  songs  containing  selections  from  the  verse 
uf  Edward  R.  Sill,  Am61ie  Rives,  Dinah  Mulock, 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  others,  arranged  by 
Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  in  music  or  her  composi- 
tion. The  binding  is  in  decorated  rough  gietn 
paper.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $i  25. 

A  very  exhaustive  and  valuable  reading  or  text- 
book is  a  "  History  of  Sculpture,"  wniteu  by  Allan 
Marquand,  Ph.D.,  L.  H.  D.,  and  Arthur  Froihing- 
ham,  Jr.,  Pb.D.,  Professors  of  Archaeology  and  the 
History  of  Art  in  Princeton  University.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  book  is  to  provide  students  with  a  con- 
cise suivey  of  the  history  of  sculpture,  so  that  they 
may  be  able  to  comprehend  intelligently  the  sculpt- 
ure of  the  past  and  the  present.  Published  by 
Longmans,  Gri  en  &  Co.,  New  Yoik  ;  price,  $1.50 

Prosper  MerimeVs  little  masterpiece,  "  Carmen," 
as  translated  from  the  French  by  Edmund  H.  Gar- 
rett, has  been  embellished  with  five  etched  plates 
and  seven  etched  vignettes,  from  drawings  made 
by  the  translator,  and  has  as  frontispiece  a  photo- 
gravure of  Cah6  as  Carmen.  Louise  Imogen 
Guiney  has  contributed  a  memoir  of  the  author. 
The  printing  is  in  clear  large  type,  on  Leavy  white 
paper.  The  binding  is  simple  and  attractive. 
Published  by  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price, 
cloth,  $2.00,  morocco,  $4.-50. 

"  A  Matter  of  Temperament,"  by  Edward 
Irenasus  Stevenson,  is  the  old  story  of  a  hus- 
band, wife,  and  a  wife's  lover.  A  theory  is  pro- 
mulgated in  the  course  of  the  story  to  the  effect 
that  an  artistic  temperament  involves  a  moral  in- 
stability of  character,  but  the  theory  appears  to  be 
introduced  merely  as  an  excuse  for  a  well-worn 
situation,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  denouement  would  have  been  different  had 
music  played  no  part  in  the  tale.  Published  by  the 
American  Publishers'  Corporation,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"Curious  Punishments  of  Bygone  Days  "  is  the 
title  of  the  latest  result  of  Mrs.  Alice  Morse 
Earle's  researches  in  the  old  court  records,  news- 
papers, diaries,  and  letters  of  old  New  England. 
The  range  of  her  research  is  sufficiently  indicated 
by  the  table  of  contents,  which  is  as  follows  : 
"The  Bilboes,'  "The  Ducking  -  Stool,"  "The 
Stocks,"  "  The  Pillory,"  "  Punishments  of  Au- 
thors and  Books,"  "The  Whipping- Post,"  "  The 
Scarlet  Letter,"  "  Branks  and  Gags,"  "  Public 
Penance,"  "  Military  Punishments,"  and  "  Brand- 
ing and  Maiming."  Published  by  Herbert  S. 
Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.50. 

In  "A  Knight  of  the  Nets,"  Amelia  E.  Ban- 
takes  us  into  her  favorite  environment  of  a  fishing 
village  on  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea.  It  is  not 
altogether  a  humble  romance,  for  a  laird  enters 
the  tale.  He  loves  a  pretty  village  lass,  and  wins 
her  away  from  her  sailor  lover.  But  though  he 
marries'  her  and  establishes  her  in  his  grand  man- 
sion, she  leads  an  unhappy  life,  tyrannized  over  by 
her  husband's  haughty  mother  and  longing  for  her 
old  friends.  Her  old  lover's  life  is  marred  and  al- 
most ruined  by  her  loss,  but  it  becomes  a  noble 
one  finally,  for  he  builds  the  first  mission  ship  to 


traverse  the  North  Seas,  and  devotes  himself  to 
saving  deep-sea  fishermen  caught  in  the  winter 
storms.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Authors  and  Friends,"  by  Annie  Fields,  con- 
tains new  and  interesting  glimpses  of  Longfellow, 
Emerson  {including  many  of  whose  unpublished 
letters  are  reproduced),  Holmes,  Mrs.  Stow,  Celia 
Thaxter,  Whittier,  Tennyson,  and  Lady  Tenny- 
son. As  the  widow  of  Dr.  James  T.  Fields,  a 
member  of  the  Boston  publishing  bouse  of  Fields 
&  Osgood  and  editor  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  from 
1852  to  1870,  Mrs.  Fields  enjoyed  long  and  intimate 
association  with  these  great  literary  personalities, 
and  she  is  eminently  fitted  to  write  a  book  of  mem- 
oirs regarding  them.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co..  Boston  ;  price,  $1  50. 

A  second  year-book  has  been  made  up  from  the 
works  of  the  late  Phillips  Brooks,  not  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  first,  but  by  W.  M.  L.  Jay.  It  is 
called  "Good  Cheer  for  the  Year,"  and  its  con- 
tents comprise  a  text,  an  extract  from  one  of 
Bishop  Brooks's  sermons,  and  a  selection  from  the 
works  of  the  poets.  Few  preachers  have  so  ad- 
mirably combined  lofty  spiritual  thought  with  plain 
practicality  and  intense  sympathy,  and  for  those 
who  have  not  opportunity  to  read  all  of  Bishop 
Brooks's  writings  this  little  book  presents  for  each 
day  a  thought  for  guidance.  Published  by  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  W.  V.  Her  Book,  and  Various  Verses,"  is  the 
title  of  a  bright  and  unusual  book  by  William 
Canton  which  has  received  much  favorable  atten- 
tion from  Eastern  critics.  Its  printing  and  pictured 
binding  give  it  a  prepossessing  appearance.  The 
book  is  named  in  honor  of  the  author's  baby  daugh- 
ter, and  in  "  W.  V.,  Her  Birthday,"  in  prose,  he  has 
given  her  a  happy  introduction.  "  Her  Book"  is 
filled  with  selections  of  verse  compiled  for  her 
entertainmrnt.  "Her  Bed  Time,"  in  prose,  is  a 
pen-picture  of  domestic  happiness,  including  a 
pretty  good-night  prayer.  "Various  Verses,"  "Vig- 
nettes," and  "  Sub  Umbra  Crucis  "  are  filled  with 
Mr.  Canton's  more  serious  poems.  Published  by 
Stone  &  Kimball,  New  York  ;  price,  $r  25. 


Ivory 
Soap 


It  Floats 

Plenty  of  sleep,  fresh  air, 
careful  diet  and  the  daily 
use  of  a  good  soap  like  the 
Ivory  will  purify  the  com- 
plexion as  no  cosmetic  can. 


The  PnoCTEn  &  Gamble  Co.,  Cih'TI. 


Xmas  Books  - 

At  the  Montgomery  Street  Store, 
'  Fancy   Calendar.*,   Art  Novelties,   Dia- 
ries, Pocket-Books,  etc. 
|OPEN  EVENINGS  AFTER  DEC.  11th. 

100  Good  Cards  from  Plate,  75c. 
1 00  Best  Cards  from  Plate,  $  1 .00 


L. 


H&RTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS, 

Successors  to  Dodge  Bros. 
POST  ST.  107  MONTGOMERY  ! 


Longmans, Green  &  Oo.'s 


Shakespere's  Holinshed. 

The  Chronicles  and  the  Historical  Plays  compared. 
By  W.  G.  Boswell-Stone.  Crown  410.  pp.  xxiv. 
532,  buckram,  gilt  top,  $5  00. 

The  Life  of  Nansen. 

Fridtiof  Nansen,  1861-1893. 

By  W.  C.  Brogger  and  Nordahl  Rolfsen.  Trans- 
lated by  William  Archer.  With  numerous 
illustrations,  portraits,  and  maps.     8vo,  $4.00. 

Nelson  and  his  Companions 
in  Arms. 

By  John  Knox  Laughton,  M.  A.,  R.  N.,  Hon- 
orary Fellow  of  Gonville  and  Caius  College, 
Cambridge  ;  Professor  of  Modern  History  in 
King's  College,  London  ;  Lecturer  on  Naval 
History  at  the  Royal  Naval  College,  Greenwich. 
With  14  portraits,  10  being  in  photogravure, 
and  about  13  other  full-page  illustrations,  besides 
4  plans  of  battles  and  numerous  fac-similes  of 
letters  and  autographs  from  MSS.  in  the  Record 
Office  and  British  Museum,  and  a  reproduction 
in  color  of  Nelson's  Last  Orders.  Large  im- 
perial 161110,  367  pages,  $4  00. 

A  New  Work  on  Africa. 

Tinibuctoo  the  Mysterious. 

By  Felix  Dubois.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Diana  White.  With  153  illustrations  and  11 
maps  and  plans.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  ornamental, 
$3  50- 

Seas  and  Lands. 

By  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  M.  A.,  K.  C.  I.  E.,  C.  S.  L, 
author  of  "  The  Light  of  Asia,"  etc.,  etc.  With 
illustrations.  Large  8vo,  540  page?,  gilt  top, 
53  00.     New  and  cheaper  edition. 

The  Princess  Desiree. 

A  Romance.  By  Clementina  Black.  With  8  illus- 
trations by  John  Williamson.  Crown  8vo,  cloth, 
ornamental,  $1.25. 


H.  Rider  Haggard's  New  Story. 

The  Wizard. 

By  H.  Rider  Haggard,  author  of  "She,"  "King 
Solomon's  Mines,"  "Joan  Haste,"  etc.,  etc. 
With  19  full-page  illustrations  by  Charles  Kerr. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

Battlement  and  Tower. 

A  Romance.     By  Owen  Rhoscomyl.     With  frontis- 
piece by  R.  Caton  Woodville.     121110,  $1  25. 
By  the  Same  Author'. 

The  Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon : 

Being  a  Hitherto  Unprinted  Chapter  in  the  His- 
tory of  the  Sea  Rovers.  With  12  full-page 
illustrations  by  Lancelot  Speed.     i2mo,  $1.25. 

Dorcas  Hobday. 

A  Novel.  By  Charles  Rokeby.  Crown  8vo.  280 
pages,  $1.25. 

The  Violet. 

A   Novel.     By  Julia  Magruder,   author  of  "  The 
Princess  Sonia."     With  11  full-page  illustrations 
by   Charles   Dana    Gibson.     Crown    Svo,   cloth, 
ornamental,  gilt  top,  $1.25. 
"  It  is  a  pure,  sweet  story,  with  a  fragrance  as  of  violets 

clinging  to  it,  and  it  delightfully  sets  forth  the  attributes 

of  true  manhood  and  true  womanhood." — Ho?ne  Journal, 

N.  Y 

A  Boyar  of  the  Terrible. 

A  Romance  of  the  Court  of  Ivan  the  Cruel,  First 
Tsar  of  Russia.  By  Fred  Whishaw.  With  12 
illustrations  by  H.  G.  Massey,  A.  R.  E.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  ornamental,  $1.25. 

Mrs.  Lang's  New  Christmas  Book. 

The  Animal  Story  Book. 

Edited  by  Andrew  Lang.  With  66  plates  and 
other  illustrations  by  H.  J.  Ford,  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  ornamental,  gilt  edges,  $2.00. 

A  New  Color  Book  for  Children. 

The  Grolliwogrg's  Bicycle  Club 

Pictures  by  Florence  K.  Upton.  Words  by  Bertha 
Upton.  With  colored  plates  and  numerous  illus- 
trations in  the  text.     Oblong  410,  $2.00. 


LONGMANS,  GREEN  &  CO.,  Publishers,  91-93  Fifth  Ave..  N.Y. 


ROOS  BROS. 

27-37  Kearny  St. 


USEFUL 

HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


House-Coats, 
Bath-Robes, 
Traveling-Rugs, 
Shawls, 


Mackintoshes, 
Overcoats, 
Ulsters, 
Full-Dress  Suits, 


Neckwear, 
Umbrellas, 
Hats, 
Gloves,  Etc. 


Decemeer  14,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Henry  James  in  a  New  Mood. 

In  "  The  Other  House,"  Henry  James  achieves 
a  situation  involving  as  intricate  a  net-work  of 
motives  and  emotions  as  ever  he  devised.  The 
mainspring  of  the  story  is  furnished  in  a  promise 
made  by  a  husband  to  his  wife  on  her  death-bed 
that  he  will  not  many  again  during  the  life-time  of 
their  little  daughter.  Four  years  later,  when  he 
has  had  time  to  recover  from  his  wounds,  he  finds 
himself  one  of  a  quintet  of  three  men  and  two 
women  entangled  in  a  very  pretty  web  of  compli- 
cations. Both  the  women  love  him,  he  loves  one 
of  them,  while  the  two  men  remaining  are  des- 
perately enamored  of  the  other.  When  to  all 
this  is  lent  the  further  complexities  caused  by  the 
widower's  promise  to  his  dead  wife,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  situation  offers  every  opportunity  for  the 
tortuous  windings  and  analytic  study  of  emotions 
to  which  Henry  James  is  so  partial. 

It  offers  more,  besides,  for  the  story  presently 
rises  to  a  dramatic  crisis  and  finally  goes  to  the 
unexpected  lengths  of  a  catastrophe.  And  still 
further  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  Mr.  James  is  in  a 
coming-on  disposition,  he  reverses  his  usual  custom 
of  leaving  the  future  fate  of  his  characters  entirely 
to  conjecture.  He  draws  aside  the  veil  of  the 
future  for  the  briefest  momentary  glimpse,  but  even 
so  much  is  a  satisfaction  to  people  who  have  an 
old-fashioned  preference  for  knowing  how  the  story' 
ends. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  Life  of  Nansen. 

William  Archer's  translation  of  the  "  Life  of 
Fridtiof  Nansen,"  by  W.  C.  Brogger  and  Nordabl 
Rolfsen,  appears  most  opportunely  at  this  time 
when  the  famous  Arctic  explorer's  name  is  on 
every  tongue.  Though  he  has  not  stood  upon 
the  earth's  axis,  he  has  demonstrated  that,  with 
forethought,  skill,  and  resolution,  the  polar  fast- 
nesses can  be  traversed  as  safely  as  the  Straits 
of  Dover.  Twice  he  has  led  the  way  into 
the  frozen  north,  and  in  neither  expedition 
did  he  lose  a  life.  The  character  and  training 
that  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  this  are 
shown  in  this  biography,  which  describes  his 
ancestry  and  childhood  and  the  achievements  of  his 
manhood  up  to  the  start  of  the  Fram  on  her  mem- 
orable voyage  in  1893.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated  from  photographs,  several  maps  are 
given,  and  the  contents  are  carefully  indexed. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $4  00. 


Mark  Twain's  Short  Stories. 

The  latest  addition  to  the  new  library  edition  of 
Mark  Twain's  works  is  "Tom  Sawyer  Abroad, 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  and  Other  Stories."  In 
the  opening  story  Huck  Finn  is  the  spokesman, 
and  he  tells  the  surprising  adventures  of  the  two 
boys  in  a  flying-machine,  in  which  they  travel  over 
strange  countries  and  re  -  adjust  their  ideas  of 
geography.  It  is  full  of  lively  fun  and  quite 
eclipses  "  Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,"'  which  now 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  book-form.  The  latter 
contains  plenty  of  incident  and  is  rich  in  local 
color,  but  the  fun  is  forced  and  the  old  spell  of 
fascination  which  hung  around  Tom's  early  ad- 
ventures is  quite  gone.  Following  these  two 
stories  are  eighteen  miscellaneous  sketches  and 
papers  on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  They  make  the 
volume  a  bulky  one,  and  are  rich  in  entertainment. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.75.  _ 

A  Woman  of  Revolutionary  Times. 

The  latest  volume  to  be  added  to  the  series  de- 
voted to  women  of  colonial  and  revolutionary  times 
is  "  Mercy  Warren,"  by  Alice  Brown.  The  wife  of 
one  man  of  prominence  during  the  revolutionary 
period  and  the  sister  of  another,  Mercy  Warren 
came  in  contact  with  the  most  notable  New  Eng- 
land men  of  her  day,  and  her  long  life,  extending 
from  1728  to  1814,  covers  a  most  important  epoch 
in  the  nation's  growth.  By  following  the  life  of  a 
representative  woman,  the  customs  of  the  times  are 
fully  illustrated,  with  the  element  of  personal  inter- 
est added.  Besides  the  aspect  of  social  life  given, 
the  growth  of  American  literature  in  New  England 
is  glanced  at,  interest  being  lent  to  this  theme  by 
the  fact  that  Mercy  Warren  was  herself  possessed 
of  some  literary  gifts,  and  made  many  contribu- 
tions to  revolutionary  literature. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  S*-25> 


A  Priest  in  Paris  During  the  Terror. 
The  literature  of  the  Revolutionary  epoch  in 
France  has  received  a  notable  addition  in  the 
"  Memoirs  of  Mgr.  de  Salamon,"  a  work  first  pub- 
lished in  Paris  in  1891,  and  now  translated  into 
English.  It  was  originally  written  in  Italian,  and 
was  unearthed  by  the  Abb£  Bridier,  who  writes  an 
introduction  relating  the  manner  in  which  the  man- 
uscript came  into  his  possession.  Mgr.  de  Sala- 
mon was  the  internuncio  at  Paris  during  the  Revo- 
lution, a  post  which  brought  him  into  many  perils. 
He  tells  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  Abbaye,  of  his 
narrow  escape  from  death  at  the  time  of  the  Sep- 
tember massacres,  of  his  subsequent  life  of  con- 


cealment in  Paris,  and  his  perils  at  the  hands  of 
the  Terrorists.  His  adventures  are  full  of  interest, 
and  are  related  in  an  easy  flow  of  narrative  which 
calls  up  graphically  the  scenes  be  describes.  His 
estimate  of  men  and  events  is  not  keen,  but  his 
truthfulness  and  sincerity  of  purpose  are  manifest, 
while  a  gentle  garrulity  peculiar  to  his  class  lends 
the  recital  a  naivete"  which  has  its  charm. 

Published    by    Little,   Brown    &    Co.,    Boston  ; 
price,  $a. 00. 


The  Beginnings  of  New  York. 

Alice  Morse  Earle  makes  a  new  contribution  to 
the  annals  of  the  past  in  "  Colonial  Days  in  Old 
New  York."  The  book  goes  back  to  the  time  of 
Dutch  rule,  and  though  this  is  not  the  only  epoch 
treated  of  in  the  volume,  the  Dutch  influences 
which  have  molded  the  social  life  of  New  York  in 
so  many  ways  are  strongly  brought  out.  The 
quaintness  and  picluresqueness  of  those  early 
times  have  kindled  the  author's  fancy  and  colored 
the  picture  she  gives.  The  sturdy  burghers  and 
their  thrifty  vrouzus  live  again  in  her  pages.  We 
see  them  in  the  daily  routine  of  the  home  and  on 
all  the  solemn  and  festive  occasions  of  life  ;  their 
dress,  their  occupations,  their  customs,  and  ways 
of  thought  are  all  rendered  with  a  thoroughness 
that  only  much  research  could  give.  The  book  is 
a  most  interesting  adjunct  to  the  history  of  the 
times  from  the  side-light  it  casts  on  the  social  life  of 
the  people. 

Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Marie  CorelU  Tilts  at  Society. 

Marie  Corelli,  who  has  surely  discovered  the 
secret  of  perpetual  motion,  so  rapidly  does  she  turn 
out  copy,  has  launched  forth  another  fervid  ro- 
mance. In  "Jane,"  the  "  swagger  set"  falls  under 
her  malediction.  London  society  is  scorched  with 
fierce  scorn  for  its  ' '  appalling  vulgarity,  selfishness, 
and  apathy,"  and  even  royalty  does  not  escape  a 
drubbing — male  royalties,  that  is,  who  presumably 
have  some  other  favorite  novelist  than  Miss  Corelli. 
Incidentally  the  women  who  "  immodestly  be- 
stride "  a  bicycle  and  exhibit  their  ankles  to  a 
censorious  world  come  in  for  unmeasured  condem- 
nation. Altogether,  Marie  Corelli  was  in  her  most 
fire-eating  mood  when  she  wrote  "Jane." 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 


Humor  and  Romance  of  the  South. 

"An  Elephant's  Track"  is  a  volume  of  good 
stories  of  the  South  by  M.  E.  M.  Davis.  The  first 
three,  grouped  under  the  heading,  "Along  Jim- 
Ned  Creek,"  are  all  episodes  of  life  in  a  little 
West  Texas  town,  and  contain  some  humorous 
character  sketches.  But  the  remaining  stories  are 
tuned  to  romance  rather  than  realism.  Half  a 
dozen  of  them  give  a  touch  of  charm  to  plantation 
life  among  the  Creoles  along  the  Southern  Missis- 
sippi, and  the  group  called  "From  the  Quarter" 
brings  out  the  dramatic  side  in  the  history  of  the 
negro  in  America. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  25. 

"A  Puritan  Wife." 

The  endless  succession  of  books  of  adventure 
still  flows  on.  The  latest  is  "  A  Puritan's  Wife," 
by  Max  Pemberton,  a  clever  writer,  little  given,  to 
dullness,  but  unable  to  achieve  distinction  in  this 
field.  A  Roundhead  hero,  at  odds  with  King 
Charles  the  Second,  who  has  come  into  his  own 
again,  a  Royalist  heroine,  who  loves  the  Puritan 
and  is  secretly  married  to  him — this  is  the  outline 
of  the  story.  It  is  flavored  with  a  bit  of  history, 
garnished  with  a  glimpse  of  the  London  Plague,  a 
duel,  and  various  fighting  adventures,  and  is 
couched  in  the  archaic  English  which  it  is  so  easy 
a  trick  to  pick  up  in  these  times. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 


4\]  HARPER'S 
j&j!   WEEKLY 

FOR    DECEMEER  10 

will   contain    a    splendidly   illustrated 
article  on 

THE  STRIKE 

OF   THE 

LEADVILLE  MINERS 

AND 

The  Winter  Campaign  of  the 
Colorado  National  Guard 

FIVE    PAGES 

10  cents  a  Copy    -94.00  a  Year 

Harper  &  Bros.,  Publishers,  N.Y. 


THE  EMPORIUM  BOOK  DEPARTMENT. 

As  a  Gift,  a  Well- Selected  Book  is  always  in  Good  Taste. 


Here  is  a  partial  list  of  the  more  important  moderate-priced  holi- 
day books,  any  of  which  will  be  sent,  postpaid,  to  any  address  in 
the  United  States  on  receipt  of  the  Emporium  price  : 


Published  Emporium 
Price.         Price. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  LAST 
QUARTER  CENTURY  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  2 
vols.     By  E.  Beojamin  Andrews.  .$5.oo  $5-4° 

THE  AMERICAN  REVOLU- 
TION. New  holiday  edition,  with 
over  300  illustrations  and  maps.  2 
vols.     By  John  Fiske 8.00  7.20 

CAPE  COD.    New  holiday  edition, 

illustrated  in  water  colors.     2  vols. 

By  Henry  D.  Thoreau 5.00  4.50 

PICTURES  OF  PEOPLE.    Anew 

book    of  drawings.      By    Charles 

Dana  Gibson 5.00  4-5° 

IN    VANITY    FAIR.     A  book  of 

drawings.     By  A,  B.  Wenzell 5.00  4.50 

NAVAL  ACTIONS  OF  THE  WAR 

OF  1812.     Illustrated.     By  James 

Barnes 4.50  4.05 

THE  COLONIAL   LIBRARY.    2 

vols.       By     Anne     Hollingsworth 

Wharton 2.50  2.25 

ON  SNOW  SHOES,  THROUGH 
BARREN  GROUNDS.  Illus- 
trated.    By  Caspar  Whitney 3.50  3.15 

MARS.  Illustrated.  By  Percival 
Lowell  2.50  2.25 

A  FEW  MEMORIES.  By  Mary 
Anderson 2.50  2.25 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  EDITION 
(being  the  only  complete  edition) 
of  the  four  great  American  poets, 
Longfellow,  Holmes,  Lowell,  and 
Whittier,  each 2.00  1.80 

TAQUISARA.  zvols.  ByF.Marion 

Crawford 2.00  1.80 

MY   VILLAGE.      Illustrated.     By 

E.  Boyd  Smith 2  00  1.80 

THE  EDGE  OF  THE  ORIENT, 
13a  illustrations.  By  Robert  How- 
ard Russell 2.00  1.80 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIG- 
NETTES Third  Series.  By  Aus- 
tin Dobsoo 2.00  1.80 

BESIDE  THE  BONNIE  BRIER 
BUSH.  New  holiday  edition, 
illustrated.     By  Ian  Maclaren 2.00  1.80 


Published  Emporium 
Price.  Price. 

CHAPTERS  FROM  A  LIFE.   By 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps $1.50  5*-35 

THE  SEVEN  SEAS.   New  book  of 

poems.     By  Rudyard  Kipling 1.50  1.35 

SENTIMENTAL    TOMMY.      Ey 

James  Barrie 1.50  1.35 

KATE     CARNEGIE.     Illustrated. 

By  Ian  Maclaren z.50  1.35 

FRIAR  JEROME'S  BEAUTIFUL 

BOOK.     New  holiday  edition.  By 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich 1.50  1.35 

SISTER  JANE.  HER   FRIENDS 

AND   HER   NEIGHBORS.    By 

Joel  Chandler  Harris 1.50  1.35 

THE  CITY  OF   REFUGE.     Illus- 
trated.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant 1.50  1.35 

LOVE  SONGS  OFCHILDHOOD. 

Ey  Eugene  Field.    Set  to  music  by 

Reginald  de  Koven 2.00  1.80 

THE  CENTURY  BOOK   OF 

FAMOUS   AMERICANS.   A 

Trip  to  the    Homes    of  Washing- 
ton,   Lincoln,    Grant,,   and   Other 

Famous  Americans 1.50  1.35 

THE     PRIZE    CUP.      By    J.    T. 

Trowbridge 1.30  1.35 

THE    SWORD-  MAKER"S  SON. 

By  W.  O.  Stoddard 1.50  1.35 

SINBAD     SMITH     AND     COM- 
PANY.    A  New  Arabian  Night's 

Book.     By  Albert  Stearns 1.50  1.35 

DRAGONSAND   CHERRY 

BLOSSOMS.       By    Mrs.    Robert 

C.Morris 1.50  1.35 

THE    COURT    OF     KING    AR- 
THUR.     Stories   from   the   Land 

of  the  Round  Table.     By  W.  H. 

Frost 1.50  1.35 

Three  New  Books  by  G.A.  Henty. 
AT  AGINCOURT.    A  tale  of  the 

White  Hoods  of  Paris 1.50  1.35 

ONTHEIRRAWADDY.    Astory 

of  the  first  Burmese  war 1.50  1.35 

WITH    COCHRANE    THE 

DAUNTLESS.    A  tale  of  South 

American  waters 1.50  1.35 

THE    ANIMAL    STORY  BOOK. 

Ey  Andrew  Lang 2.00  1.80 


Special  attention  is  called  to  our  stock  of  calendars  for  1897. 
We  have  undoubtedly  the  largest  stock  ever  displayed  in  the  West, 
and  have  purchased  only  the  best  productions  of  the  leading  art 
publishers,  Prang,  Dutton,  Tuck,  etc.  Your  personal  inspection  of 
these  is  invited,  as  it  is  impossible  to  describe  them  in  an  adver- 
tisement. 

Our  store  will  be  open  every  evening  until  Christmas. 


Holiday  Books 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  St. 
OPEN  EVENINGS. 

Webster's 

^International  < 

Dictionary 

Invaluable  in  Office,  School,  end  Home. 

A  thorough  revision  of  the  < 
Unabridged,  the  purnnse  of  < 
which  has  been  not  oupliiy  nor  < 
.      -:     ,       \  Pe  provision  of  material  for 
WEBSTERS     I  boastf nl  ami  showv  adwiise- 

INTtTCOnOm  ]  ffiii3£  .nor™WUSS 

'  ipe  of  a  work  vrhi.-h  in  all  the 

stages  pf  iw  gjo^-jn  h:ig  ob_ 

tamed  in  an  eqnal  depree  the 

favor  ana  confluence  of  schol- 

1    _„  ara  and  or  the  general  public, 

The  Choicest  of  Gifts 
for  Christmas. 

fa  VAEiors  Sttles  of  Binding. 

_     Specimen  pages  sent  on  application  to 

G.  &  C   MERRIAM  CO.,  Publishers, 

Spnng£eld,  .Vass.,  U.S.A. 


try  one  hundred 
of  those  sixty 
cent  cards  that 
we  are  printing 
from  your  plate. 
Think  of  ioo 
cards  for  only 
60  cents. 

PIERSON  BROS. 

225  Kearny  St. 


Listener — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  ! " 

Other  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  op,  you  know, 
ont  of  newspaper  yarns.     Romhike  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 
Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  famishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 
633  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  m*na. 
factures  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  I 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iao  Inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Dock,  from  7  Cancel 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Everybody  wants  Swinnerton's  Calendar. 
13  pages  of  clever  California  Bear  pict 


50  cents.     In  a  box 
Send  it  East. 


Dodge  Book  and  S 
112  Post  St. 
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December  14,  1896. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Frenchman  in  Tirobuctoo. 

"  Timbuctoo.  the  Mysterious, "  by  Felix  Dubois, 
is  a  most  interesting  and  unusual  book  of  travel 
and  history.  It  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion in  France,  where  it  first  appeared  in  one  of  the 
Paris  weeklies,  and  as  translated  by  Diana  White, 
it  can  not  be  said  to  have  lost  its  charm  or  value. 
The  author,  in  his  vivid  descriptive  narrative,  re- 
counts  the  details  of  his  journey  from  Paris  to  the 
Niger,  and  of  bis  expedition  thence  to  the  ancient 
capital  of  "  Darkest  Africa."  His  history  of  the 
secluded,  almost  unknown,  city  and  of  the  French 
conquest  is  a  revelation  to  the  outer  world  that  has 
been  ignorant  of  the  stirring  events  he  thus  chron- 
icles. This  history  extends  from  the  early  ages  of 
Egyptian  civilization,  and  traces  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  gTeat  interior  market  and  stronghold. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  work  is  the  illustrations. 
There  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  illustra- 
tions from  photographs  and  drawings  made  on  the 
spot,  and  there  are  eleven  maps  and  plans.  An 
excellent  index  completes  the  volume. 

Published  by  Longmans.  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price.  $3-5°- 

The  People  of  the  Sea. 

"The  Ships  Company,  and  Other  Sea  People,-' 
is  by  Lieutenant-Commander  J.  D.  Jerrold  Kelley, 
U.S.  X.,  of  the  battle-ship  Texas,  contains  eight  ex- 
cellent chapters  about  life  on  the  sea,  the  great  Atlan- 
tic liners,  yachts,  and  men-of-war,  under  the  titles  : 
"The  Ship's  Company,"  "  The  Squadron  Cruise  "  ; 
"  Midshipmen.  Old  and  New  "  ;  "  Superstitions  of 
the  Sailor,"  "The  Basket  of  the  Sea,"  "The 
Rigor  of  the  Game,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Libogen," 
and  "  Queer  Pets  of  Sailor  Jack."  The  book  is 
profusely  and  faithfully  illustrated. 

Lieutenant  -  Commander  Kelley's  style  is  well 
known  from  his  "  Our  Navy,"  "The  Question  of 
Shi  s,"  etc.  He  contrives  to  lend  interest  to  the 
most  prosaic  details,  and  in  "The  Ship's  Com- 
pany," from  which  prosaic  details  are  almost  en- 
tirely omitted,  the  author  has  distinguished  himself. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2  50. 

Munklttrick's  Playful  Muse. 
Richard  Kendall  Munkittrick  has  collected  the 
best  of  the  many  humorous  poems  which  he  has 
been  contriouting  to  the  press  for  several  years, 
and  prints  them  in  a  volume  appropriately  entitled, 
"The  Acrobatic  Muse."  The  peculiar  mingling 
of  the  poetic  and  the  prosaic  which  characterizes 
Mr.  Munklttrick's  productions  is  typified  by  the 
following  stanza  from  an  imitation  of  Calverly,  en- 
titled "  Morning"  : 

'■  Now  the  lily  oo  the  lake 
Glads  the  vision  of  the  drake, 
And  the  golden  batter-cake 

Gilds  the  table ; 
Now  the  soft-shell  crab  is  spied 
On  the  platter,  richly  fried, 
And  I  see  the  swallow  glide 
Roond  the  table." 
Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
Si-25-  |  ^  . 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 


will  be  assisted  by  Maximilian   Dick,  a  violin  virtu- 
oso, and  Georgiella  Lay,  pianist. 

The  theatre  will  then  remain  closed  for  two 
nights,  while  it  is  being  prepared  for  the  elaborate 
production  of  the  holiday  spectacle.  This  is  to  be 
Palmer  Cox's  "  Brownies."  which  resembles  one  of 
the  old-time  Christmas  pantomimes  much  more 
than  it  does  the  burlesques  and  extravaganzas 
which  now  constitute  our  principal  holiday  spec- 
tacles. Mr.  Cox  began  to  draw  pictures  of  his 
strange  little  elves  some  ten  years  ago.  and  their 
appearance  in  several  of  the  juvenile  magazines 
made  their  exploits  known  to  thousands  of  chil- 
dren throughout  the  land.  They  had  so  many 
admirers,  in  fact,  that  somebody  conceived  the 
idea  of  building  a  play  upon  their  adventures, 
and  the  result  is  a  representation  of  fairy 
life  that  has  been  one  of  the  most  successful 
spectacles  in  recent  years.  The  scenic  effects  are 
very  elaborate,  including  a  shipwreck  of  the 
Brownies  in  raid-ocean,  from  which  a  dude  Brownie 
is  rescued  by  a  colossal  sea-bird,  and  an  earthquake 
and  a  volcano  which  result  in  the  instant  destruc- 
tion of  the  Brownie's  palace.  There  are  also 
ballets  of  many  novel  kinds,  among  them  the  sen- 
sational flying  ballet  from  the  Folies  Bergere  ;  re- 
markable acrobatic  feats  by  the  Brothers  Borani  ; 
musical  specialities  by  Newhouse  and  Waffle  ;  and 
burlesques  of  a  German  band  and  the  popular 
melodramas.  Ida  Mulle  and  Frank  Deshon  head 
the  company,  which  includes  one  hundred  people. 
Little  Gertie  Carlisle  is  another  member  who  is  not 
unknown  here. 

"The  Bohemian  Girl." 

There  is  to  be  a  brief  revival  of  Balfe's  popular 
ballad  opera,  "  The  Bohemian  Girl,"  at  the  Tivoli, 
next  Monday  night,  to  fill  in  the  interim  before  the 
first  night  of  the  new  Christmas  spectacle,  "Jack 
and  the  Beanstalk,"  which  will  be  given  its  first 
performance  next  Saturday,  December  19th. 

Belle  Thorne,  one  of  the  most  popular  singers 
who  have  appeared  at  the  Tivoli,  has  been  en- 
gaged to  sing  the  rdle  of  Arb'ne  ;  John  J.  Raffael 
will  be  the  Count  Arnheim  ;  Rhys  Thomas  will  be 
the  Thaddeus,  a  role  which  he  often  sang  in  Eng- 
land when  he  was  with  the  Carl  Rosa  Opera  Com- 
pany ;  Bernice  Holmes  will  be  the  gypsy  queen  ; 
W.  H.  West,  Devilshoof  ;  Arthur  Boyce,  Flores- 
teine  ;  and  the  other  rOles  will  be  in  careful  hands. 

On  Saturday  evening,  December  19th,  the  holi- 
day spectacle  of  "  Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  will  be 
presented,  after  months  of  careful  preparation. 
New  and  beautiful  scenery,  dazzling  costumes, 
brilliant  light  effects,  gorgeous  ballets,  sprightly 
marches,  the  latest  songs,  novel  dances,  and  a 
transformation  by  Oscar  L.  Fest,  entitled  "The 
Birth  of  the  Rose,"  will  contribute  to  make  it  a 
notable  production. 


Last  Week  of  the  Grismer-Davies  Company. 
"  The  Cotton  King  "  will  be  continued  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  during  the  last  week  of  the 
Grismer-Davies  engagement,  which  commences 
next  Monday  night.  It  is  an  English  melodrama 
of  the  old  Adelphi  type,  in  which  the  stage- 
mechanism  contributes  no  small  part  to  its  success. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  among  the  mill-hands 
of  an  English  factory  village,  and  one  of  the  acts, 
which  is  a  marvel  of  mechanical  ingenuity  and  real- 
ism, shows  a  factory,  with  its  whirring  looms  and 
busy  operatives,  in  full  blast,  with  a  real  elevator 
hauling  up  and  down  great  bales  of  goods.  The 
story  is  of  the  kind  which  goes  in  such  a  setting, 
with  a  pure  and  innocent  heroine,  an  honest  son 
of  toil  for  its  hero,  and  a  scheming  villain  to  pre- 
vent the  course  of  their  love  running  too  smoothly. 
Humor  and  pathos  are  contrasted  in  the  standard 
proportions,  and  the  result  is  a  play  which  moves 
the  spectators  alternately  to  tears  and  laughter. 

The  Frawley  Company,  which  will  return  from 
their  highly  successful  trip  to  Honolulu  next 
Thursday,  will  begin  their  holiday  engagement  at 
the  Columbia  on  the  following  Monday.  They 
will  present  a  number  of  their  most  successful 
plays,  notable  among  which  will  be  "  Love  in  Tan- 
dem "  and  "  The  Railroad  of  Love,"  one  of  which 
will  be  selected  for  the  opening  night.  After  their 
season  at  the  Columbia,  the  Frawley  Company 
go  to  New  York,  and  it  is  probable  that  Mr.  Fraw- 
ley will  put  a  second  company  on  the  road  to  pre- 
sent the  plays  which  he  controls  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  which  his  company  has  not  yet  visited. 


New  Plays  in  Gotham. 
There  have  been  a  number  of  important  opening 
nights  in  New  York  within  the  past  fortnight  or  so. 
Maurice  Barrymore  has  appeared  at  Palmer's  as 
both  star  and  author,  in  ''  Roaring  Dick  &  Co." 
The  play  is  founded  on  Besant  and  Rice's  well- 
known  story,  "  Ready-Money  Mortiboy,"  and,  as 
it  gives  Mr.  Barrymore  opportunity  to  impersonate  a 
gentlemanly  scoundrel,  it  is  fairly  successful.  Edith 
Crane,  who  was  seen  as  Trilby  last  season,  is  the 
heroine,  and  W.  J.  Lemoyne  gives  an  excellent  im- 
personation of  an  old  miser.  Beerbohm  Tree's  pro- 
duction of  "  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty,"  dramatized 
from  Gilbert  Parker's  novel,  was  a  flat  failure,  and 
has  been  withdrawn  in  favor  of ' '  The  Dancing  Girl." 
W.  H.  Crane  has  successfully  produced  Martha 
Morton's  "  A  Fool  of  Fortune,"  in  which  the  central 
figure,  as  in  Balzac's  novel  of  "Cesar  Birotteau," 
loses  everything,  retrieves  his  losses,  and  dies  in  the 
hour  of  victory.  Arthur  Bourchier,  who  succeeded 
John  Drew  in  Daly's  Company  for  a  short  time, 
and  his  wife,  Violet  Vanbrugh,  have  brought  out 
at  the  Bijou  "  The  Chili  Widow,"  an  adaptation  of  a 
naughty  French  farce  by  Bisson  and  Carre  which 
has  had  a  long  run  in  London.  It  was  well  re- 
ceived in  New  York. 


Palmer  Cox's   "Brownies." 
Wilton  Lackaye  will  give  his  last  two  perform- 
ances at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  this  (Saturday)  and 
to-morrow  evening.     He  will  be  seen  in  the  double 
bill  of  "  Moliere  "  and  "  Captain  Bob." 

O"  Monday  night  Miss  Ellen  Beach  Yaw,  the 

: :  -rano  who  possesses  such  a  remarkable  compass 

:■'  -oice,  including  nearly  four  octaves,  will  give  a 

.  which  promises  to  be  very  interesting.    She 


Notes. 
Louis  James  will  include    "  Spartacus  "   in    his 
repertoire  when  he  comes  to  this  city,  early  next 
year. 

During  the  engagement  of  the  "  Brownies  "  at 
the  Baldwin,  performances  will  be  given  every 
night,  including  Sunday. 

Ben  Teal,  a  former  San  Franciscan,  directed  the 
staging  of  "  The  Brownies."  He  is  oneof  the  best 
stage  directors  in  the  world. 

Mme.  Nordica  is  to  reach  San  Francisco  in  the 
latter  part  of  January,  and  will  give  three  concerts 
at  the  California  Theatre,  two  in  the  evening  and 
one  in  the  afternoon. 

Fanny  Davenport  is  not  to  abandon  her  Sardou 
repertoire  until  after  this  season.  During  her  com- 
ing engagement  in  this  city  she  will  be  seen  in 
"  Gismonda,"  "  Fedora,"  "  La  Tosca,"  and  "  Cleo- 
patra." 

Joseph  Haworth  will  soon  leave  the  company 
which  is  presenting  Bret  Harte's  play,  "  Sue,"  to 
join  Mme.  Modjeska,  for  whom  he  will  be  leading 
man  during  her  coming  'tour.     Next  year  he  will 


probably  star  in  an  elaborate  revival  of   *'  Paul 
Kauvar." 

Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison  will  give  a  private 
reading  of  his  new  comedy-drama,  "  A  Fixed 
Idea,"  at  his  residence  on  Pacific  Avenue  this 
(Saturday)  evening. 

E.  H.  Sothern  and  Virginia  Harned,  his  former 
leading  lady,  were  privately  married  at  St.  Mark's 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  a 
week  ago  last  Thursday. 

The  Holland  Brothers  will  begin  their  engage- 
ment at  the  Columbia  Theatre  with  "A  Social 
Highwayman,"  which  has  been  the  greatest  suc- 
cess of  their  tour.  They  have  two  other  plays  in 
their  repertoire,  and  will  probably  present  them 
both  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Musicians'  Union  has  triumphed  over 
Colonel  Mapleson,  and  in  consequence  his  tour  is 
abandoned  and  the  company  has  disbanded.  The 
time  it  was  to  have  filled  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  in 
January  will  now  be  occupied  by  "  The  Old  Home- 
stead," Mme.  Modjeska  following  on  January  18th. 

The  version  of  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  an- 
nounced by  the  Tivoli  for  early  production,  is  not 
the  musical  extravaganza  of  the  same  name  which 
is  now  in  the  third  month  at  the  New  York  Casino. 
The  Klaw  and  Erlanger  production  of  "Jack  and 
the  Beanstalk  "  will  be  seen  in  San  Francisco  in  the 
near  future. 

"Chimmie  Fadden "  was  played  by  Charles 
Hopper  and  his  company  one  hundred  and  forty 
times  in  New  York  city  last  winter,  being  one  of 
the  few  great  successes  of  the  season  there.  Re- 
cently it  has  been  drawing  crowded  houses  in 
Washington.  It  will  be  some  time  yet  before  its 
engagement  at  the  Columbia  begins,  but  popular 
interest  in  Mr.  Townsend's  chipper  young  hero 
is  not  flagging. 

At  last  it  is  announced  that  "  Two  Little  Va- 
grants  "  is  coming  to  San  Francisco.  The  French 
original,  "  Les  Deux  Gssses,"  has  been  the  great- 
est comedy  success  of  the  past  year  in  Paris.  It  is 
still  being  played  in  London,  and  the  illustrated 
papers  are  filled  with  scenes  from  it  photographed 
from  the  production  in  New  York.  The  play  will 
undoubtedly  run  there  throughout  the  present  sea- 
son, and  afterward  it  is  to  come  directly  to  San 
Francisco. 


Word-pictures  can't  begin  to 
describe  all  the  newnesses  in  fur- 
niture. 

It's  impossible  ;  we  won't  try. 

We'll  invite  you  to  come  and 
see  for  yourself. 

Get  an  idea  from  the  desk  at 
the  top  of  this  : 

Odd,  isn't  it  ? 


You're    perfectly    welcome    to 
look,  without  a  thought  of  buying. 

CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.) 
1 17  Geary  Street 


Carpets 

Rugs 
Mattings 


ROSNER'S    HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA. 

E.    M.    ROSNER    &    B.    JAULUS, 

MANAGERS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.,  or 
53  7  Ellis  Street. 

TELEPHONE,  SUTTEE  1571. 
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This  is  only  a  part  of  the  procession  in  the  new  volume  of 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

**  T^HE  best  of  all  children's  magazines"  will  have  one  of  its  splen- 
1    did  programs  in  1897,  "bright,  healthy,  breezy,  and  not  in  the 
least  goody-goody."    Everything  in   St.  Nicholas  is  illustrated.    It  is 
an  influence   for  good   in   thousands    of   homes.     Is   it  in   yours? 
Send  us  $3  00  and  we  will  send  you  November  and 
December  numbers  free,  entering  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion from  January.     We  will  also  send  a  handsome 
certificate  which    you  can  give   at  Christmas,  with 
November  and  December  numbers,—  the   numbers 
from  January  for  a  full  year 'will  go  to  the  recipient 
of  your   gift, —  a  monthly  reminder  of    the   donor. 


How  to  use 

St.  Nicholas 

for  Christmas. 


The   Christmas  number  is  a  Christmas  book  in   itself,  for  only  25  cents. 
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If  Moliere's  wife  was  as  frivolous  and  indifferent  a 
creature  as  Mr.  Frith  makes  her  out  to  have  been,  it 
is  no  wonder  the  great  dramatist  went  for  comfort 
and  criticism  to  bis  cook.  The  Armande  of  Miss 
Wainwrigbt  is  a  gorgeous,  plumed,  and  ruffled 
being,  with  a  cane,  a  high-crowned  hat  all  nodding 
feathers,  and  a  stately,  sweeping  walk.  She  has 
a  light,  high  voice  and  all  the  pretty  mannerisms 
that  Miss  Wainwright  has  at  her  command.  Her 
entrance  is  excellent — through  the  old  oak  doors, 
with  the  glimpse  behind  her  of  a  dim,  mediaeval 
street,  its  darkness  touched  with  the  gleam  of  an 
occasional  lantern. 

The  whole  piece  is  picturesque  in  sentiment  and 
setting.  It  is  really  more  than  a  curtain-raiser — 
quite  a  little  play,  with  a  cast  of  reasonable  size 
and  a  very  tragic  story  running  through  it.  A  sin- 
gular circumstance  with  curtain-raisers  is  their 
tendency  toward  this  same  type  of  embroglio — a 
play  within  a  play.  There  is  "  Frederick  Lemaitre," 
where  the  actor,  giving  a  sample  of  his  art  to  the 
admiring  amateurs,  passes  from  the  fictitious  senti- 
ment of  the  player  to  the  real  anguish  of  the  de- 
ceived husband.  The  little  one-act  play  that  Stod- 
dard made  famous,  "One  Touch  of  Nature,"  has 
much  the  same  idea.  In  "  Moliere  "  the  dying  and 
embittered  dramatist  acts  a  scene  from  "Georges 
Daudin,"  in  which  his  simulated  jealousy  turns  to 
the  genuine  fury  and  despair  of  the  man  who 
knows  himself  duped  and  scorned. 

The  situation  gives  both  Mr.  Lackaye  and  Miss 
Wainwright  excellent  opportunities  to  show  their 
capacity  for  romantic  acting.  Both  characters  are 
elaborate  and  intricate.  Miss  Wainwright  has  to 
make  one  of  the  most  difficult  of  stage  meta- 
morphoses— she  experiences  what  is  known  in  an 
evangelical  faith  as  "  a  change  of  heart."  From 
a  light  coquette  who  encourages  the  attentions  of  a 
blonde-wigged  marquis,  she  is  transformed  into 
a  tender,  loving  wife  whose  sole  aim  is  to  re- 
establish the  broken  community  of  spirit  belween 
herself  and  her  husband.  She  does  it  very  well. 
The  difficulties  of  such  a  sudden  revolution  of  senti- 
ment were  overcome  by  the  sincerity  of  her  voice 
and  manner.  It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
Miss  Wainwright  that  she  is  losing  her  extreme 
artificiality. 

Moliere  is  a  melancholy  figure.  He  is  brought 
on  in  a  sedan-chair  in  a  state  of  collapse,  and  con- 
tinues so,  with  sudden  fiickerings  of  returning 
vigor,  until  he  finally  succumbs  and  dies  in  an  arm- 
chair by  the  fire.  The  part  is  gloomy  and  dra- 
matic— a  great  man  in  his  last  hour  of  bitterness 
and  disillusion.  In  his  reconciliation  with  Armande 
Mr.  Lackaye  showed  much  feeling,  all  the  wretch- 
edness of  his  past  distrust  and  jealousy  giving 
place  to  an  absorbing  peace  and  relief.  In  the 
perfect  joy  of  this  reinstated  confidence,  this  re- 
stored love,  he  dies  suddenly,  seeing  in  fancy  the 
entrance  of  the  king  into  the  theatre,  and  rising  to 
give  the  actor's  cry  that  royalty  is  present  and  the 
play  must  begin.  It  is  a  new  style  of  part  for  Mr. 
Lackaye,  and  the  color  with  which  he  brightens  it 
shows  that  he  has  the  sense  of  romance — a  very 
rare  quality  for  a  dress-suit  actor  to  possess. 

The  other  half  of  the  bill  was  a  drop  from 
"  Moliere."  The  son  of  Frith,  the  painter  of 
"  The  Railway  Station"  and  "  The  Derby  Day,"  is 
not  a  clear-sighted  realist  like  his  father.  He 
paints  with  a  brush  of  rich,  deep  tints,  harmonious 
as  the  tones  in  old  tapestry.  Mr.  Robert  Drouet, 
the  author  of  "  Captain  Bob,"  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
believer  in  following  nature  to  the  point  of  dull- 
ness. He  sets  his  play  in  the  South,  and  he  has 
a  colonel  for  a  hero.  This  ought  to  be  sufficient 
for  an  experienced  play-goer,  who  is  like  the  well- 
known  scientist  who  could  construct  an  entire  skele- 
ton if  you  gave  him  one  bone. 

Some  one  once  remarked  that  New  Englanders 
ought  to  stop  Mary  Wilkins  from  writing,  if  they 
want  to  keep  their  character  with  the  rest  of  the 
country.  But  Mary  Wilkins  is  not  half  so  detri- 
mental to  descendants  of  the  Puritans  as  the  aver- 
age playwright  is  to  the  modern  inhabitant  of  the 
South.  Southerners  have  enough  to  struggle 
under  already  to  keep  themselves  straight  in  the 
estimation  of  their  fellows.  It  is,  therefore,  rather 
hard  upon  them  to  have  their  own  dramatists  con- 
tinually conspiring  to  represent  them  as  the  geatest 
lot  of  incompetents  and  imbeciles  we  have  in  the 
republic. 

One  of  the  pet  traditions  of  the  Southern  play- 
wright is  that  when  a  man  is  a  reputable  being  he 
is  a  sort  of  soft,  helpless,  foolish  creature,  who 
never  has  anything  to  do  except  to  smoke  cigars 
and  to  drink  mint  juleps.  He  does  not  soil  his 
aristocratic  hands  with  work,   and,   of  course — no 


one  ever  knew  a  Southerner  who  did  not  have  this 
peculiarity — comes  of  "one  of  our  first  families, 
sah  !  "  The  first  families  in  the  South  are  a  multi- 
tudinous aggregation.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
such  an  ignominious  thing  as  a  second  family  from 
Maryland  to  Texas.  The  villain  in  the  Southern 
play  is  a  piratical,  black-bearted  creature,  whose  in- 
variable course  is  to  lead  astray  the  daughter  of 
poor  but  honest  parents  and  to  steal  somebody 
else's  money.  There  is  no  variation  about  his 
wickedness.     His  repertoire  is  small. 

Colonel  Bob  is  a  good,  kind,  idle  gentleman  who 
wears  a  soft  hat  and  smokes  many  cigars.  He  is 
always  saying  silly  good-natured  things,  and  he 
tells  several  large  lies  in  a  manner  that  would  not 
deceive  a  ten-years'  child.  Mr.  Lackaye  takes  the 
part,  and  it  requires  all  his  skill  to  keep  it  on  its 
legs  at  all.  Nevertheless,  though  it  is  poor,  it  is 
the  best  to  be  had.  Mr.  Bryon  Douglas  as  the 
villain  and  Mr.  Forrest  Robinson  as  the  noble- 
hearted  young  planter  who  is  pursuing  the  man 
who  stole  away  his  girl,  are  placed  in  situations 
that  are  almost  tragic.  Mr.  Douglas,  with  his 
black  hair  and  his  side-long  glance,  manages  to 
triumph  over  the  cruel  fate  that  cast  him  to  act 
Arthur  Newton.  But  Mr.  Robinson,  who  is  an 
unusually  sincere  and  manly  actor,  is  simply 
crushed  beneath  such  an  impossible  part-as  that  of 
Orrin  Stanley.  Even  really  good  actors — and  Mr. 
Lackaye's  company  is  an  excellent  one — can  make 
nothing  out  of  such  an  amateurish  production. 

The  rest  of  the  company  fare  equally  badly. 
The  pert  and  buxom  Alice  Evans  hides  her  pert- 
ness  under  a  depressed,  middle-aged  manner  and 
her  buxomness  in  decent  black  merino  and  a  white 
cap  and  apron.  Old  Mr.  Couldock  was  awarded  a 
small  plum  in  the  way  of  a  piece  of  dialogue  in 
which  be  described  the  love-affairs  of  his  dim,  dis- 
tant youth,  and  how  he  loved  Sara,  who  loved 
somebody  else,  and  finally,  in  the  winter  of  her 
life,  came  round  once  more  to  him  in  the  whirligig 
of  time.  This  had  nothing  apparently  to  do  with 
the  play,  but  it  was  something  at  least  for  Mr. 
Couldock  to  say.  It  is  his  child  Tressie  whom 
Arthur  Newton  has  beguiled  from  the  parental 
roof.  She  has  not  gone  very  far  from  its  shelter, 
as  at  intervals  she  keeps  popping  out  of  grape- 
arbors  and  doorways,  and  seizing  Arthur  round 
the  neck  in  an  affectionate  manner  that  Arthur 
highly  resents.  When  he  has  resented  it  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  times  to  show  Tressie  that  he  no 
longer  loves  her,  she  rushes  away  at  the  rear  and 
announces  the  fact  that  she  is  about  to  commit 
suicide  by  a  series  of  piercing  shrieks  well  calcu- 
lated to  gather  a  rescuing  crowd. 

"Captain  Bob"  is,  in  short,  a  very  silly  play. 
As  this  will  not  appear  till  its  week  is  over,  one 
feels  no  hampering  compunction  on  the  score  of 
injuring  the  season  of  a  conscientious,  competent 
company.  But  that  is  just  why  the  performance 
is  so  irritating.  The  actors  are  admirable.  Mr. 
Lackaye,  Miss  Wainwright,  Mr.  Couldock,  Mr. 
Forrest  Robinson — they  are  all  first-rate  players. 
And  here  they  are  set  to  act  the  most  feeble  sort  of 
stuff — stuff  that  one  would  secretly  resent  even  at 
an  amateur  performance  for  a  worthy  charity. 
Mr.  Lackaye  is  one  of  our  most  promising  actors. 
His  Duke  of  Guisebury  was  a  perfectly  harmonious 
and  attractive  piece  of  work.  He  has  shown  him- 
self admirable  in  character  work.  He  can  be 
romantic,  as  one  saw  by  "Moliere."  And  yet  he 
puts  on  a  loose-jointed,  sloppy,  childish  effusion 
like  "  Captain  Bob."  These  aberrations  of  clever 
people  are  very  curious. 

It  must  be  that  the  actor  who  knows  a  good  play 
when  he  reads  it  is  a  rare  bird.  Sometimes,  when 
one  watches  with  curious  interest  an  intensely 
inane  performance,  one  wishes  for  the  opportunity 
to  read  the  work  in  manuscript.  There  are  literary 
plays  and  acting  plays.  During  the  performance 
of  "  Captain  Bob,"  one  tried  to  imagine  how 
"  Captain  Bob  "  would  read,  and  how,  perhaps,  it 
was  an  example  of  "a  literary  play."  But  you 
could  not  imagine  it  even  reading  well.  There 
were  dreary  stretches  of  dialogue  that  would  have 
been  duller  without  the  enlivening  presence  of  the 
players,  and  the  clap-trap  carelessness  with  which 
the  incidents  were  flung  together  would  have  been 
much  more  apparent.  That  is  one  of  the  curious 
defects  of  plays  like  "  Captain  Bob."  They  are 
formed  with  an  incredible  carelessness.  The  author 
presupposes  an  audience  of  idiots,  and  treats  it 
accordingly.  People  come  on  the  scene  who  could 
never  have  got  there.  People  do  insane  things 
that  rational  human  beings  never  did  in  the  world. 
Deceptions  are  successfully  practiced  that  would 
not  take  in  ordinarily  intelligent  children.  The 
whole  structure  of  the  work  is  raised  upon  a  foun- 
dation that  is  not  capable  of  supporting  it.  "The 
Social  Trust,"  given  last  season  at  the  Columbia, 
was  a  perfect  example  of  this  extremely  faulty 
manner  of  construction.  A  series  of  incidents  are 
found,  and  dotted  over  a  space.  Between  these  a 
story  is  stretched,  made  to  fit  the  incidents,  and 
strained  and  pulled  out  of  all  artistic  semblance. 
This  is  called  a  drama,  and  people  wonder  why, 
with  such  good  climaxes  and  exciting  episodes,  it 

fails. 

»  ■♦  ■ 

"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  are  of  great 
service  in  subduing  Hoarseness  and  Coughs.  Sold 
only  in  boxes.     Avoid  imitations. 

»  ♦  -  • 

—  Christmas  gift. for  lady  or  gentleman 
— Centemeri  kid-gloves.     128  Post  Street. 


ART    NOTES. 


The  winter  exhibition  of  the  Art  Association  is 
still  in  progress,  and  will  be  for  the  next  three 
weeks.  The  attendance  has  been  highly  gratifying 
and  much  interest  is  manifested  in  the  display. 
Last  Tuesday  evening  the  rooms  of  the  association 
were  open,  and  a  concert  was  given  there  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  These  con- 
certs will  be  given  every  Tuesday  evening. 


Daring  the  past  three  days  the  members  of  the 
Sketch  Club  have  been  holding  an  exhibition  of 
some  of  their  small  sketches  in  the  rooms  of  the 
club,  508  Montgomery  Street.  The  exhibition  will 
close  at  five  o'clock  this  afternoon.  The  sketches 
range  in  price  from  one  to  ten  dollars,  and  make 
very  pretty  Christmas  presents. 


"Where  to  Get  Tour  Oysters. 
Now  that  the  holidays  are  near  at  hand  and  our 
thoughts  are  upon  the  good  times  we  are  to  have 
and  the  good  things  we  are  to  eat,  it  may  not  be 
out  of  place  for  us  to  consider  our  Xmas  menu  in 
detail,  or  at  any  rate  that  portion  thereof  which 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  good  dinner.  Of  course 
it  would  be  presumptuous  to  inform  you  where  to 
obtain  the  entries,  the  roasts,  the  wines,  the  dessert, 
etc. ;  but  when  it  comes  to  getting  fresh,  fat,  juicy 
oysters  on  the  half-shell,  it  is  a  question  whether 
you  know  how  and  where  to  get  them.  A  writer 
for  the  Argonaut,  when  passing  through  the  Cali- 
fornia Market,  the  other  day,  met  Mr.  Moraghan, 
who  has  an  immense  oyster  place  in  that  market. 
Mr.  Moraghan  informed  the  writer  that  in  his 
many  years'  experience  in  the  oyster  business, 
oysters  were  never  in  such  prime  condition  as  they 
are  now.  "  I  import  choice  brands  and  plant 
them  in  my  own  oyster-beds,  having  two  large 
ones,  one  located  at  Millbrae  and  one  at  Bur- 
lingame  ;  receiving  as  I  do  a  fresh  supply  each 
day,  I  am  able  to  give  my  customers  that  benefit. 
I  wish  also  to  state,"  continued  Mr.  Moraghan. 
"  that  being  an  importer,  planter,  and  producer  I 
am  in  a  position  to  give  my  customers  full  ad- 
vantage of  that  fact.  I  give  every  detail'of  my 
business  personal  supervision,  and  see  that  my 
customers  receive  every  attention  at  the  hands  of 
my  employees,  and  all  orders  are  promptly  filled. 
Should  any  one  not  care  to  come  down  to  the 
market  to  place  their  orders,  I  have  a  telephone. 
No.  1329,  and  I  keep  open  day  and  night,  aHd 
orders  sent  over  the  telephone  will  be  immediately 
attended  to,  receiving  the  same  attention  as  those 
delivered  in  person."  Mr.  Moraghan  by  close  ap- 
plication to  business  has  built  up  the  largest  oyster 
trade  on  this  coast,  and  can  fill  orders,  no  matter 
how  large,  at  the  shortest  notice.  In  filling  your 
Christmas  dinner  orders  don't  forget  Moraghan's 
oyster  place,  California  Market.     Telephone  1329. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits,  1897 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


A  40-DAY  SALE 

In    Order   to    Close    Out    my 
Large  Stock  of 

Fall  and  Winter 

WOOLENS 

I  will  give  to  my  customers  and  the 
public  in  general  a  10  per  cent,  cash 
discount  on  all  orders  taken  from 
MONDAY,  December  7,  1S96,  to 
January  21,  1807. 

Please   take   notice,   this    discount 
does  not  apply  to  orders  taken  before 
December  7,  1896. 
All     goods   are  marked   in    plain    figures, 
and  no  misrepresentation. 

JOE  POHEIM, 

The  Largest  Tailoring  Establishment 
on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

201  and  203  Montgomery  Street, 
724,  844  and   846  Market  Street, 
1110  and  1112  Market  Street, 
SAN  FKANCISCO,  CAL. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs:  Ernestine  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 


Last  Nights  of ..THK  BRIGANDS 

Commencing  Next  Monday  Evening,  Five  Nights  Only. 
Balfe's  Ballad  Opera.. THE  BOHEMIAN  GIRL 

Saturday,  December  19th,  our  Holiday  Spectacle, 

JACK  AND  THK  BEANSTALK. 

A    Brilliant    Offering   for   Young   and    Old. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


batj>wi:n  theatre. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co — (Incorporated)... Proprietors 

Next  Monday  Night,  December  14th.   One  Concert  Only. 
TAW,  and  her  Concert  Company. 

Beginning  Thursday,  December  17th.  The  World's  Great- 
est Spectacular  Presentation,  Palmer  Cox's, 

-:-     B  T*.  O  "\*7"  2N-  I  IE  S     -:- 

Magnificent   New  Scenic  Effects  !     New  Ballets !     New 
Specialties  1     Gorgeous  New  Transformation  Scene. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fried  lander.  Gottlob  &  Co.  .Lessees  and  Managers 

Last   Week.     A    Marvelous    Production. 
Nothing  Its  Equal.      Unbounded  En- 
thusiasm. 
JOSEPH  GKISMEK  and 

PHC2BE  DAVIES 
In  the  Greatest  of  all  Melodramatic 

Successes, 
-    THE    COTTON    KING    -:- 

The  Wonderful  Mill  Scene.  The  Perfect 
Elevator  Scene.     All  in   Full  Operation. 

Dec.  21st. — Return  of  the  Favorites,  The  Frawley  Co. 


4 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLUB 

(rNGUESIDE    TRACK). 

The   only  perfect   Winter  Race  Track  in  America. 
Raring    from    Nov.    30th    to    Dec.    12th,  in- 
clusive.    Eive  or  more  races  daily,  rain 
or  shine.     First  Race  at  2  P.  M. 

Take  Southern  Pacific  trains  at  Third  and  Townsend 
Streets  Depot,  leaving  at  one  o'clock  p.  U. 
Fare   for  Round  Trip,  including  Admission 

"  ..  ■  .     to  Grounds,  $1.00. 

H"ake  Mission  Street  electric  line  direct  to  track. 
The  Palace  Hotel  Stakes,  Saturday,  Dec.  islh. 
W.  S.  Leake,  A.  B.  SPRECKELS, 

Secretary.  President. 


The  best  way  to  buy  anything 
is  to  borrow  it  first. 

Get  a  package  of  Schilling's 
Best  tea  of  your  grocer.  He 
pays  you  your  money  back  if  you 
don't  like  it. 

That's  our  way  of  lending. 

A.  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


Siebe  Bros.  &  Plagemann 

WINE  and  LIQUOR  MERCHANTS, 


322  to  332  Sansome  Street 


S.  E.  COS.  SACRAMENTO  ST., 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


"O.  K." 
ROSEDALE. 

BOUBBON. 


GUARANTEED    APOLLO. 

Apollo  Galvanized  Iron  differs  from  other  makes 
in  being  of  uniform  softness  and  workable. 

Takes  less  time  to  do  a  job. 

Return  to  your  jobber  at  his  expense  any  sheet 
or  part  of  a  sheet  that  develops  in  working  any 
defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  14,  18 


VANITY    FAIR. 


There  has  been  more  spectacular  brilliancy  about 
the  opening  of  the  opera  season  in  New  York  Ibis 
year  than  ever  before,  and  it  results  in  a  great 
measure  from  the  request  of  the  management  that 
the  women  in  the  orchestra  stalls  should  remove 
their  hats.  The  request  was  apparently  complied 
with  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  on  the  first  two  nights. 
but  on  the  first  real  Wagner  night  there  were  three 
times  as  many  hats  to  be  seen  as  there  were  on  the 
two  preceding  evenings.  Wagner  and  fashion  are 
apparently  irreconcilable.  The  removal  of  bonnets 
may  not  have  removed  all  obstructions  from  the 
spectators'  view  of  the  stage,  but  the  towering 
aigrettes,  the  jewelry,  and  the  occasional  small 
ostrich  plumes  worn  in  the  hair,  added  much  to  the 
brilliancy  of  the  scene.  The  orchestra  seats  looked 
like  a  garden  of  gayly  colored  feathers  moving  on 
a  wave  of  women's  heads.  The  hair  had  been 
much  more  elaborately  dressed  than  usual,  and  a 
struggle  for  preeminence  in  the  style  of  coiffure 
seemed  to  have  taken  the  place  of  the  battle  of 
the  bonnets.  A  member  of  one  of  the  foreign 
embassies  at  Washington,  who  had  been  in 
the  opera-houses  of  every  big  city  in  the  world, 
told  a  Sun  reporter  that  be  had  never  anywhere. 
except  at  gala  performances  given  in  honor  of 
visiting  royalty,  witnessed  an  audience  so  brilliant 
as  that  of  the  opening  night.  At  Covent  Garden 
the  fashion  of  wearing  jewelry  at  the  opera  is  prac- 
tically unknown,  and  the  evening-dresses  worn  in 
the  boxes  are  positively  dowdy  compared  to  those 
of  New  York  women.  It  is  only  the  appearance 
of  the  women  with  uncovered  heads  in  the  orches- 
tra stalls  that  makes  the  house  look  brilliant.  In 
Berlin,  the  women  do  not  wear  bonnets,  but  they 
make  little  or  no  pretense  of  dressing  for  the  occa- 
sion. At  the  Imperial  Opera  in  St.  Petersburg 
there  is  a  little  more  dressing,  and  the  diplomatic 
corps  seated  in  the  first  two  rows  of  the  orchestra, 
with  the  officers  of  the  crack  regiments  behind 
them,  add  much  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  scene. 
The  uniform  appearance  of  American  men  in 
evening  -  dress,  not  one  in  ten  of  whom  wears 
a  boutonniire,  makes  the  masculine  side  of 
the  American  opera  -  house  much  less  brilliant 
than  in  foreign  theatres,  where  the  prevalence 
of  uniforms  and  the  orders  and  decorations  of 
the  diplomatic  corps  add  many  notes  of  brill- 
iant color.  But  even  in  Paris,  where  the  opera 
audiences  on  certain  of  the  subscription  nights 
are  supposed  to  be  the  most  brilliant  in  Eu- 
rope, there  is  no  such  lavish  display  of  wealth 
and  luxury  in  the  audiences  as  the  Metropolitan 
showed.  The  exclusion  of  women  from  the  or- 
chestra chairs  gives  that  part  of  the  house  a  monot- 
ony, and,  with  the  seats  of  the  pit  immediately 
back  of  it,  there  is,  of  course,  a  decided  interrup- 
tion to  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene.  The  women 
grouped  in  the  amphitheatre  are  usually  a  hand 
some  sight,  but  there  is  no  such  effect  as  one  gets 
at  the  Metropolitan  from  the  row  after  row  of  hand- 
somely  dressed  women,  reaching  without  a  break 
from  the  front  of  the  house  to  the  back.  In  the 
boxes  the  display  of  jewelry  is  never  so  great  as  it 
is  in  New  York,  and  they  have,  moreover,  no  such 
backgrounds  for  the  display  of  their  occupants  as 
the  boxes  at  the  Metropolitan. 


was  arbitrarily  or  without  due  process  of  law  sum- 
marily expelled,  and  the  judge,  in  charging  the 
jury,  reminded  them  that  they  had  but  to  consider 
whether  or  not  Prince  Yturbide  had  made  the 
statements  regarding  Miss  Williams  alluded  to  in 
the  charges  considered  by  the  board.  The  jury 
was  out  but  thirty  minutes,  and  returned  a  verdict 
for  the  club.  Prince  Yturbide  will  probably  appeal 
the  case.  _ 

One  of  the  compensations  for  not  living  in  New 
York  that  San  Francisco  women  enjoy  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  New  York  Journal  is  published  in  that 
city.  The  lengths  to  which  its  reporters  go  in  the 
invasion  of  privacy  are  past  belief.  For  example, 
a  recent  Sunday  issue  contains  an  octet  of  fanciful 
portraits  of  women— each  utterly  unrecognizable 
as  the  lady  it  is  supposed  to  represent,  even  though 
labeled  with  a  name— who  have  been  selected  by 
one  of  the  Journals  reporters  as  "  the  eight  most 
conspicuous  leaders  of  the  Four  Hundred  at  the 
opera."  Mrs.  Albert  P.  Stevens  is  selected  as  the 
most  beautiful,  Mrs.  Ogden  Mills  as  the  most  ex- 
clusive, Mrs.  James  P.  Kernochan  as  the  most 
athletic,  Mrs.  Henry  Sloane  as  the  best-gowned, 
Mrs.  William  Astor  as  the  most  bejeweled,  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor  as  the  most  aristocratic,  Miss 
Virginia  Fair  as  the  richest  heiress,  and  Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  Cruger  as  the  most  dicolleU.  These 
alleged  portraits  are  accompanied  by  a  para- 
graph of  offensive  twaddle  about  each  of  the 
ladies  mentioned.  The  reporter  feels  compelled 
to  "award  the  apple  to  Mrs.  Stevens.  Her  even- 
featured  face,  her  expressive  eyes,  her  tall  and 
slender  figure,  her  graceful  bearing,  and  that  last- 
ing quality  of  good  looks  that  has  withstood  the 
wear  and  tear  of  a  dozen  years  in  the  social  swirl, 
maid  and  matron,  combine  to  win  universal  ad- 
miration." "  In  her  own  estimation,  at  least,  Mrs. 
Mills  is  the  Macgregor  of  society — where  she  sits 
is  the  head  of  the  table."  Mrs.  James  Lorillard 
Kernochan  is  "  the  finest  all-around  sportswoman  at 
the  opera.  When  Mrs.  Kernochan  rides  to  hounds, 
no  fence  is  too  high  for  her,  no  going  too  rough, 


no  pack  too  swift,  and  the  M.  F.  H.  himself  is  not 
oftener  in  at  the  death  than  she."  Mrs.  John  Jacob 
Astor's  aristocracy  is  proved  by  two  long  pedigrees, 
her  and  her  husband's  descent  from  King  Edward 
the  First  of  England.  Miss  Fair  is  set  down  as 
the  greatest  heiress  merely  because  "the  news- 
papers have  so  loDg  exploited  Miss  Fair  in  that 
rdle."  As  to  Mrs.  Cruger's  dicolletage,  the  re- 
porter delicately  whispers  to  every  chambermaid 
and  hostler  who  reads  his  lucubrations  that  Mrs. 
Cruger  is  not  in  any  sense  less  modest  than  her 
sisters  of  fashion.  "Every  woman  who  attends 
the  opera  indulges  in  the  dicolleU  gown  to  the  limit 
of  her  individual  physical  conformation.  Mrs. 
Cruger's  advantage  is  that  her  limit  is  lower  than 
that  of  any  one  else."  Really,  it  is  becoming  a 
matter  of  wonder  how  much  New  York  will  stand. 


False  Economy 
Is  practiced  by  people  who  buy  inferior  articles  of 
food.  The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed 
Milk  is  the  best  infant  food.  Infant  Health  is  the 
title  of  a  valuable  pamphlet  for  mothers.  Sent 
free  by  New  York  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Eastward  Through  the  Rockies. 

The  traveler,  tourist,  or  business  man  is  wise 
when  he  selects  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway 
"Great  Salt  Lake  Route"  for  his  route  to  the 
East.  It  is  the  only  trans- continental  line  passing 
directly  through  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  addition  to 
the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  Temple  City,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  picturesque  Salt  Lake 
and  Utah  Valleys,  it  offers  the  choice  of  three 
distinct  routes  through  the  mountains  and  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world.  Double  daily 
train  service  and  through  Pullman  and  Tourist 
sleeping-cars  between  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
Denver,  and  Chicago.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  of  each  week,  Pullman  Tourist  cars 
are  run  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston  via  Chicago, 
without  change. 

For  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  "  Great  Salt 
Lake  Route,"  write  W.  H.  Snedaker,  General 
Agent,  14  Montgomery  Street. 


Your  chimney  has  as  much 
to  do  with  your  light  as  your 
lamp  has. 

The  Index  tells  what  Num- 
ber to  get ;  sent  free. 

"  Pearl    top  "     or    "  pearl 

glass." 

Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh   Pa 

BLASIUS 
PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL  AND  SEE   THEM. 


KOHLER  I  CHiSU.^1 


Quick 

as  a 

[Flash! 


S,  28.  30  O'Fsrrell  St. 

""  WHITMAN'S 

INSTANTANEOUS | 

CHOCOLATE. 

|HOW  TO?  Tnke  three  des-  „ 
ilicr  IT  '  6-rC  Spoonfuls  to  c 
f  Udt  II , )  a  cop  of  boiling  = 
S  water  or  milk.  Stir  briskly  5 
ga  moment,  and  your  Choc-  g 
aolate  is  ready  to  serve.  Put  8 
anp  in  1  lb.  and  %  lb.  tina. 
\  Stephen  F.  Whitman  &  Son, 
=SoleMfre.,        Philadelphia.  = 


The  suit  brought  by  Prince  Augustin  Yturbide  to 
compel  the  directors  of  the  Metropolitan  Club  to 
rescind  their  action  in  expelling  hiru  from  member- 
ship, last  May,  has  been  decided  against  him.  The 
court  was  crowded  during  the  two  days'  trial  by 
correctly  attired  clubmen,  but,  curiously  enough, 
not  a  single  woman  was  present.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  several  months  ago  Washington  society 
was  stirred  to  its  depths  by  a  fight  in  the  Metro- 
politan Club.  For  some  weeks  various  married 
ladies  in  Washington  had  been  receiving  scurrilous 
letters,  made  up  of  printed  words  cut  from  news- 
papers and  pasted  on  slips  of  paper,  in  which  the 
name  of  Prince  Yturbide  was  coupled  with  their  own 
in  terms  derogatory  to  both.  When  the  several 
irate  husbands  confronted  the  prince  in  the  Metro- 
politan Club,  he  declared  them  to  have  been  written 
by  a  Miss  Williams,  an  estimable  young  lady  of 
high  standing  and  irreproachable  character,  to 
whom  he  had  at  one  time  been  engaged.  Since 
absolutely  no  proof  was  furnished  to  back  this 
extraordinary  charge,  and  since  the  private  detec- 
tives who  were  put  upon  the  case  were  unable 
to  find  a  single  clew  pointing  to  the  author- 
ship of  the  letters,  the  governors  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Club  felt  obliged  to  take  action. 
Prince  Yturbide  admitted  the  charge  made  against 
him — that  in  the  club,  and  to  a  member  of  the 
club,  he  had  charged  a  lady  with  writing  anony- 
mous letters — in  the  presence  of  the  club's  board 
of  governors,  and  he  was  accordingly  declared  an 
undesirable  member  of  the  club.  Later  he  re- 
quested to  be  informed  of  the  charges  preferred 
against  him,  and  the  governors  unanimously 
adopted  the  following  resolution  :  "  That  inas- 
much as  the  charge  against  Mr.  Yturbide  was 
communicated  to  him  in  person  at  the  meeting  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Metropolitan  Club 
on   the  twenty-fifth   day  of    April,   1896,   and  he 

answered  thereto,  admitting  the  charge 

-  resence  of  the  board  of  governors,  his  appli- 

F  May  5,  1896,  for  a  copy  of  the  charges  be 

:  sidered."    The  club  denied  that  the  prince 


"JUST  AS  GOOD 

1  r*      VTl^HTII     is   a    statement 
A>      NrW  strictly   within 

r\kJ      LMj  "  the   truth   when 

spoken  of  the  few 
special  sets  i  binding  slightly  rubbed,  but 
otherwise  perfect)  of  that  great  Reference 
LibraryJHEENCYCLOP/EDIC  DICTIONARY. 


HOME  TESTIMONY 


'  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedic Dictionary,  and  a  comparison  with 


the  Century  and  other  Dictionaries,  our  book  committee  is  convinced  that  the  library 
cannot  well  do  without  the  i  Encyclopaedic'  I  unhesitatingly  testify  to  its  compre- 
hensiveness, its  definitions,  its  EPITOMIZED  ARTICLES,  and  in  short,  its  general 
utility  for  ALL  CLASSES  OF  HEADERS,  the  profound  scholar  as  well  as  the  man  of 
average  education.  Its  price,  top,  is  phenomenal,  and  your  proposition  Q"^,*,*^,^ 
accepted  by  the  father  of  every  family  in  our  State."— H.  R.  COLEMAN,  Librarian 
Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco.    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    :    ;    :    :    .-.  :    March  30,  1806. 


AT  ONCE  A  DICTIONARY  AND  AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Four  massive  volumes.  Weight  about  40  pounds. 
50/hiO  Kncyciopsedic  Topics.  toO.OOO  words  tie  lined. 
6,375  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 


JUST  AS 
THEY  LOOK 


WHAT  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY  IS. 

It  contains  over  350,000  defined  words — nearlytwice  as  many  as  the  largest 
"unabridged"— giving  the  history,  derivation,  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  varied  mean- 
ings of  each  legitimate  English  word.  It  is  now  accepted  as  AN  UNQUESTIONED 
AUTHORITY  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken- 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Encyclopaedias,  because  PRACTICALLY 
TJSEtUL,  as  well  as  the  latest  and  most  scholarlv  50,000  encyclopaedic  subjects:  the 
Britannica  has  about  27.000.  JUST  THINK  OF  IT!  The  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge  condensed  for  your  INSTANT  USE  by  such  world-famous  scientists  as 
Huxley,  Proctor  and  a  hundred  other  educators  of  hardly  less  renown!  It  is  a  TIME 
SAVER  for  busy  men;  a  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  for  plodding  students:  a  BRAIN 
DEVELOPER  .or  ambitious  mechanics;  an  inexhaustible  treasnre-house  of  informa- 
tion for  each  member  of  every  family.  It  easily  takes  the  place  of  any  half-dozen 
other  reference  books  that  could  be  named.    It  is  truly  a  FAMILY*  NECESSITY. 

It  is  an  ornament  to  any  library;  beautifully  printed  and  substantially 
bound:  four  great  volumes,  profusely  illustrated.  COSTING  MORE  THAN  $750,000 TO 
PRODUCE,  and  never  before  offered  (except  during  our  recent  introductory  sale)  for 
less  than  ?42  to  $70  a  set. 


In  making  an  inventory  at  the  close  of  our  recent  Introductory 
Distribution,  we  find  in  ttock  a  few  sets  of  The  Encyclopedic 
Dictionary  (in  cloth,  half  Russia,  and  full  sbeeponlyjof  which 
the  bindings  are  slightly  rubbed— not  enough  to  impair  their 
real  value,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  their  fhipment  as  perfect 
stock  at  our  regular  prices  of  ji2  to  870  a  set.  There  beiny  only 
a  limited  number  of  these  sets,  we  shall  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
rebinding  them,  but  have  decided  to  let  them  go  on  easy  payments 
of  SI  down  und  gl  per  month  until  paid  for— a  little  more  than 
hnif  our  very  low  introductory  price.  BY  PROMPT  ACTION 
NOW,  therefore,  a  number  of  ambitious  and  deserving  readers 
who  desire  an  up-to-date  reference  library  may  now  secure  these 
special  net*  at  about  cost  of  making. 

WHILE  THEY   LAST 

They  are  yours  for  a  lifetime  this  easy  way: 

$1  Down  and 
$  1  a  Month. 

WE    GUARANTEE 

that  these  volume.",  except  for  slight  robs  or  abrasions  on  the 
bindings,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  sold  at  full  prices;  yet 
we  cannot  offer  them  as  perfect  stock,  and  our  loss  shall  be  your 
gain.    This  is 

Positively  the  Greatest  Bargain  ever  offered 
in  a  strictly  high-class  standard  publication. 
It  can  never  be  duplicated  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever.  For  those  persons 
who  are  trying  to  "get  along"  with  older 
and  inferior  reference  works,  this  is  a  really 
wonderful  opportunity. 

WHAT  THE  ABLEST  CMUCS  SAY. 

"  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  is  a  library  condensed  into  four  volumes;  a  ton 
of  diffusiveness  reduced  to  forty  pounds  of  quintessence." — Rev,  Dr.  Chas.  H. 
Parkhurst,  March  9,  1896. 

"It  forms  in  itself  a  library  for  the  bnsy  man  of  affairs,  the  mechanic  ambi- 
tions to  advance  himself  in  his  line,  or  the  student  or  apprentice  just  making  a 
beginning." — Scientific  American,  August  3, 1895. 

"For  general  use  it  has  no  superior.  Of  great  professional  value  to  clergymen, 
physicians  and  lawyers." — Ex-Judge  Noah  Davis,  March  12,  1896. 

"The  work  is  undoubtedly  an  exceedingly  useful  and  trustworthy  one." — Sun- 
day School  Times,  May  11,  1895. 

"It  has  all  the  utility  of  a  superior  unabridged  dictionary,  and  all  the  practi- 
cal usefulness  of  a  25-volnme  encyclopaedia  without  its  diffusiveness." — Ram's 
Horn,  November  16, 1895. 

"The  skill  and  [judgment  with  which  the  dictionary  and  encyclopaedia  have 
been  blended  can  be  appreciated  only  by  comparing  The  Encyclopaedic  with  other 
dictionaries." — Public  Opinion,  September  19,  1895. 
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How  to  Secure  This  Great  Bargain 


Bring  or  send  $1  to  the  Pacific  Coast  News- 
paper Syndicate,  14  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco,  and  entire  set  of  four  superb 
volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  forwarded, 
llie  balance  12  to  be  paid  at  rate  of  §1  monthly  for  one  year.  The  first  payment  for  pither  binding  is  only  81.  In 
sending  your  first  payment  please  designate  tbe  style  of  binding  you  desire,  and  Indicate  how  you  wi*h  the  volumes 
pent,  as  the  charges  for  delivery  must  be  oaid  by  the  purchaser.  We  recommend  the  half-Russia  binding-  it  is  hand 
Borne,  durable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  limited  stock  at  our  disposal  cannot  last  long.  To  protect  ourselves 
against  book  dealers,  etc..  we  must  decline  to  send  more  than  8  sets  to  any  one  party,  and  in  every  case  we  most 
require  the  foil  name  and  address  of  each  person  receivingaset.  We  have  only  three  stvles  of  binding  In  this  lot>-cloth 
mSS^Sm^SS^^SS  eJC~?  ^nt  *"  fqHS,laa?ilty  •*  e"^  °ra««-  at  once,  to  "make  "ure.  The  absolute  con 
fidenw  of  the  Syndicate  that  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  highly  valued,  and  cheerfully  paid  for,  H 
SSSSXZSi  T  ¥nd,in^,suc&  a  vflatbIe  »'  of  books,  the  subscription  price  of  which  is  from  $42  to$70,  rxaaa 
advance  payment .of  only  81.    We  refer  to  any  new5Daper  In  San  Francisco.  •«.*,*» 

i  he  Half-Ruftila    Klndlnc  will  be  -npplled  for  25c.  additional  per  month. 
The  tull  sheep  Binding  will  be  supplied  for  50c.  additional  per  month. 


REMEMBER 


These  sets  are  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  as 
those  for  which  we  are  getting  regular  prices-  We 
guarantee  that  the  interiors  are  not  injured,  and  the 
bindings  of  our  standard  grade.  The  most  serious 
injury  to  any  set  is  no  greater  than  might  occur 
in  a  few  days'  use  in  yonr  own  home  or  office.  Ab  abso- 
lute proof  of  this  statement,  you  may  retain  the  set 
for  careful  examination  for  one  whole  week.  If  not 
entirely  satisfactory  yon  may  return  to  the  Syndicate 
and  money  will  be  promptly  and. cheerfully  refunded. 
This  is  positively  tbe  chance  of  a  life- 
time. 


j!  Pacific  Coast  Newspaper  Syndicate,  14  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  aod  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


During  the  one  year  that  General  Benjamin  F. 
Butler  was  governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  class  in 
rhetoric  of  the  Girl's  Latin  School  in  Boston  was 
being  examioed,  and  the  teacher  put  this  question 
to  one  of  the  pupils  :  "  If  I  should  say  to  you, 
'  his  honor,  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,'  what 
figure  of  speech  should  you  call  it?"  "Irony," 
was  the  instant  reply  of  the  pupil. 


Though  not  an  exemplary  husband,  Kenry  the 
Fourth  was  greatly  attached  to  his  children  and 
delighted  in  playing  and  romping  with  them.  One 
day  the  Spanish  embassador,  on  entering  the  royal 
closet,  found  the  king  walking  on  all-fours  carrying 
the  Dauphin  on  his  back.  Henry  the  Fourth  asked 
him,  without  rising,  "  M.  l'Ambassadeur,  have  you 
a  family  ?  "  and,  being  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
the  king  returned,  "  Then  I  can  finish  my  tour 
round  the  room." 

No  time  or  place  is  sacred  to  the  enthusiastic 
joker.  Duclos  tells,  in  his  memoirs,  bow  the 
Prince  Archbishop  of  Cologne  asked  license  to 
preach  in  the  royal  chapel  at  Versailles,  when 
visiting  Louis  the  Fourteenth  himself.  All  the 
court  assembled.  It  was  April  ist.  The  Prince 
Archbishop  mounted  the  pulpit  in  stately  fashion, 
bowed  from  side  to  side,  and  stood  a  moment  as 
if  collecting  his  thoughts,  then  shouted,  "April 
fools  1  "  picked  up  his  skirts  and  ran. 


The  average  age  of  doctors  is  much  higher  than 
that  of  any  other  calling— it  is  no  less  than  fifty- 
six.  Their  great  pull  consists,  no  doubt,  in  their 
opportunities  of  observing  what  treatment  is  most 
efficacious  with  their  patients.  A  certain  physician 
is  said  by  James  Payn  to  have  let  this  particular  cat 
out  of  the  bag  to  one  to  whom  he  was  paying 
marked  attention.  "  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
your  case,"  he  said,  "  because  I  have  the  same 
complaint  myself  ;  and  if  this  medicine  really  does 
you  good,  I  shall  try  it." 


The  whimsical  Suvarof,  one  of  the  Empress 
Catherine's  favorites,  on  receiving  the  marshal's 
baton,  ordered  a  Te  Deum,  and  commanded  a 
number  of  chairs  to  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
church,  one  for  each  officer  his  senior.  He  ap- 
peared in  the  sacred  edifice  arrayed  in  his  pajamas, 
or  something  less  than  their  equivalent,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  vault  over  these  files  of  chairs,  taking 
each  in  its  due  succession.  It  was  not  until  the 
conclusion  of  this  performance  that  he  donned  the 
new  uniform  and  desired  the  horror-stricken  clergy 
to  proceed  with  the  office. 


The  late  Benjamin  Jowett's  brevity  of  speech 
was  never  more  remarkable  than  when  the  council, 
met  in  solemn  conclave,  summoned  "  the  little 
heretic,"  as  he  used  to  be  called,  into  its  awful 
presence.  Then,  being  asked,  "  Now,  Mr.  Jowett, 
answer  the  truth  ;  can  you  sign  the  Thirty-Nine 
Articles  ?  "  he  dumfounded  them  with,  "  If  you've 
a  little  ink."  In  after  years,  when  Jex  Blake  had 
been  talking  very  prosily,  he  said  :  "  I  have  long 
known  that  law  comes  from  Lex,  but  I  never  knew 
till  now  that  Jaw  comes  from  Jex." 


Some  time  ago,  when  Dr.  Creighton,  the  new 
Bishop  of  London,  was  making  a  visitation  of  his 
diocese  (Peterborough),  he  was  entertained  in  an 
old  manor-house,  and  slept  in  a  room  supposed  to 
be  haunted.  Next  morning  at  breakfast,  the  bishop 
was  asked  whether  he  had  seen  the  ghost.  "  Yes," 
he  replied,  with  great  solemnity,  "  but  I  have  laid 
the  spirit  ;  it  will  never  trouble  you  again."  On 
being  interrogated  as  to  what  he  had  done,  the 
bishop  said  :  "The  ghost  instantly  vanished  when 
I  asked  for  a  subscription  toward  the  restoration  of 
Peterborough  Cathedral." 


Once  when  George  D.  Prentice,  of  the  Louisville 
Journal,  was  coming  out  of  a  public  building  in 
Louisville,  he  was  about  to  pass  through  a  double 
door  which  opened  both  ways.  He  started  to  push 
at  the  door  on  his  right.  A  young  man  com- 
ing from  the  opposite  direction  was  pushing  at  the 
same  door,  being  his  own  left.  Prentice  lost  pa- 
tience, and  throwing  himself  against  the  door,  it 
flew  open,  and  the  young  man  went  sprawling  on 
the  floor.  Assisting  the  youth  to  arise,  Prentice 
remarked  :  "  Take  my  advice,  my  son,  keep  to  the 
right  in  your  way  through  life,  and  you'll  never  run 
against  anybody  but  a  blamed  fool,  and  you  needn't 
apologize  to  him." 

This  is  a  true  English  ghost-story  of  an  uncon- 
ventional kind.  A  young  lady  arrived  late  at  night 
on  a  visit  to  a  friend.  She  awoke  in  the  darkness, 
to  find  a  white  figure  at  the  foot  of  the  bed.  While 
she  watched,  the  bed  -  clothes  were  suddenly 
whisked  off  and  the  apparition  vanished.  After 
an  anxious,  not  to  say  chilly,  night,  the  visitor 
went  down,  with  little  -appetite,  to  breakfast.  At 
the  table  she  was  introduced  to  a  gentleman,  a 
very  old  friend  of  the  family,  who  had,  she  learned, 
also  been  sleeping  in  the  house.  He  complained 
of  the  cold.    "  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,"  he 


said  to  the  hostess,  "  but  I  found  it  so  cold  during 
the  night  that,  knowing  the  room  next  mine  was 
unoccupied,  I  took  the  liberty  of  going  in  and 
carrying  off  the  bed-clothes  to  supplement  my 
own."  The  room,  as  it  happened,  was  not  unoccu- 
pied, but  he  never  learned  his  mistake. 

Rossetti  has  been  credited  with  making  Morris 
acquainted  with  the  lady  who  was  to  be  his  wife, 
and  the  legend  runs  that  he  did  so  because  he  had 
fallen  in  love  with  her  eyes,  and  wanted  Morris  to 
possess  them.  A  new  story  about  Mrs.  Morris's 
eyes  and  Rossetti  has  just  appeared.  Not  long  after 
the  marriage,  Rossetti  asked  a  few  friends  to  a 
"  consolation  dinner."  During  the  festivity  there 
was  some  disturbance  outside  the  windows,  and 
when  it  had  ended,  Rossetti  went  to  one  of  them 
and,  drawing  back  the  curtain,  showed  a  bull  in 
the  garden  tethered  in  the  midst  of  the  ruin  he  had 
made.  As  his  friends  exclaimed  at  the  presence  of 
such  an  unruly  element,  Rossetti  ruefully  explained 
that  this  was  his  "consolation,"  though  he  feared 
he  should  have  to  get  rid  of  it  to-morrow.  "I 
bought  the  bull  and  I  meant  to  cherish  it  while  it 
lived,  because — you  can  see — he  has  Mary  Morris's 
eyes." 

The  third  act  of  Rhea's  play,  "Josephine,  Em- 
press of  the  French,"  closes  with  a  climax  based 
upon  the  sex  of  a  new-born  heir  to  Napoleon.  If 
the  expected  arrival  be  a  girl,  Josephine  will  have 
reason  to  hope  for  a  restoration  of  Napoleon's 
favor  ;  if  it  be  a  boy,  it  means  the  end  of  Joseph- 
ine's hopes.  The  audience  is  told  by  the  dialogue 
that  when  the  event  occurs,  it  will  be  heralded  by 
the  booming  of  cannon — one  shot  if  the  heir  be  a 
girl,  and  twenty-one  if  it  be  a  boy.  Suddenly,  in 
the  midst  of  the  conversation,  the  activity  of  the 
play  is  interrupted  by  a  cannon-shot.  After  a  mo- 
ment of  anxious  silence,  Josephine  exclaims,  "  It  is 
a  girl  1  Thank  God  t  "  Then  follows  a  second 
shot,  as  the  cannon  continues  with  the  royal  salute 
of  twenty-one  guns.  At  the  second  report,  Joseph- 
ine's attendants,  ia  consternation,  exclaim,  "A 
boy  I  "  At  the  third  shot  on  the  opening  night, 
when  the  play  was  produced  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  a 
small  boy  in  the  gallery  brought  down  the  house 
by  crying  out  :  "  Triplets,  by  thunder  !  " 


NEWSPAPER    VERSE. 


Separation. 
He  went  upon  a  journey. 

And  she  was  left  at  home  ; 
And  yet  'twas  he  who  stayed  behind, 

And  she  that  far  did  roam. 

For  though  he  went  by  mountain, 
And  wood  and  stream  and  sea, 

A  little  cot  en  wrapt  in  green 
He  saw  perpetually. 

And  she,  within  the  green  leaves. 

Unknowing  that  he  stood 
Forever  by  her,  dreamed  her  way 

With  him  by  mount  and  wood. 

Now  Heaven  help  these  lovers, 

And  bring  her  safely  home, 
Or  drive  him  back  along  the  track 

Where  she  e'en  now  doth  roam. 
— Etltelwyn  WetJteraldin  Harper's  Weekly. 

Sundered. 
Athwart  the  dusky  ledges 

A  broken  moon  looms  up. 
The  glory  foaming  and  filling 

A  dark  sea's  hollow  cup. 

Wet  with  the  dew  of  midnight 

Glimmers  her  falling  hair, — 
Salter  the  dew  that  trembles 

Out  of  his  swift  despair. 

Into  one  mocking  moment 
Of  anguish,  whose  sting  is  sweet, 

Flashes  and  fades  the  summer 
As  the  sprays  do  round  their  feet. 

And  a  ghost  shall  trouble  the  banquet 

Of  many  a  festal  year, 
With  a  blur  on  the  golden  vessels 

And  a  taint  on  the  spicy  cheer. 

Chill  will  the  wind  come  whispering 
As  that  memory  shudders  by, — 

Wraith  of  a  stolen  rapture. 
What  could  you  do  but  die? 
— Harriet  Prescott  Stafford  in  tlu  Bazar. 


Amy  Robsart's  Song. 
From  London  town  my  lover  came, 
Robin  A'Dudley  was  his  name  ; 
I  was  a  rose,  a  rose,  said  he, 
And  gathered  me  from  off  my  tree  ; 
I  was  a  rose,  most  fair  and  red, 
I  am  a  rsse  whose  sweets  are  shed. 

I  would  my  love  from  London  town 
Had  never  lightly  ridden  down  : 
Were  there  no  roses  there  that  he 
Must  come  and  pluck  and  shatter  me? 
My  leaves  are  sear  that  were  so  green. 
My  leaves  are  wet  with  tears  of  teen. 

Would  God  that  I  had  never  met 
My  lover,  that  has  heart  to  set 
Against  my  breast  so  sharp  a  sword. 
Would  God,  instead  of  belted  lord, 
That  I  had  loved  some  meaner  clay. 
Who  loved  me  on  to  Judgment  Day. 

From  London  town  my  lover  came 
And  set  a  country  heart  aflame. 


Then  left  it  lone  to  quench  or  burn 
Because  a  queen  must  serve  his  turn. 
Nay,  but  what  boots  me  my  disdain  ? 
Would  God  my  love  would  come  again. 

— Nora  Hopper  in  Black  and  White. 


The  Hole  in  the  Sea. 
Circles  and  bubbles  atop  of  the  waves 
Where  Jacky  plunged  through  to  the  darkest  of  graves 
Down,  down,  deep  down,  far  under  the  blue. 
Making  a  splash  that  the  sunlight  danced  through, 
And  it's  marked  in  the  log-book,  the  hole  in  the  sea, 
"  Lat.  South,  16.50;  Loug.  West,  83." 

Frock-coats,  and  blue  shirts,  so  clean  and  so  neat. 
And  Jack  dressed  in  canvas  from  his  head  to  bis  feet, 
Sewed  up  tight  with  canister,  .grape,  and  black  shot, 
To  carry  him  straight  to  the  burial  lot 
That's  down,  deep  down,  in  the  deep  of  the  sea, 
Where  many  a  sailor  and  lubber  there  be  ! 

"Man  flying-jib  downhaul!"    "Royal  clewlines  stand 

by  !" 
"  Clew  garnets  and  buntlines  ;  all  hands  pull  away  !  " 
"  Weather  main  and  lee  cro 'jack- braces  now  haul !  " 
"  Shake  a  leg  there,  my  hearties,  don't  ye  hear  the  pipe's 
call?" 
Now  the  ship's  all  aback  with  the  wind  at  her  head. 
And  ready  for*quarters  to  bury  the  dead. 

Frock-coats  on  the  weather,  blue  shirts  on  the  lee. 
Marines  on  the  poop  deck,  a  brave  show  to  see, 
And  the  sky-pilot's  dressed  in  his  Sunday-best  rig, 
And  Jack's  in  his  canvas,  there,  served  up  so  trig, 
All  ready  to  plunge  the  gay  sunlight  through 
And  make  bubbles  and  circles  atop  of  the  blue  ! 

— Charles  H.  Holland  in  New  York  Sun. 


She  (at  the  masquerade  ball) — "Do  you  think 
my  costume  becoming  ?  "  He  (with  enthusiasm) — 
"Yes,  indeed;  but  you  would  be  lovely  in  any 
disguise." — Puck. 


He — "  But  don't  you  think  Clara  may  have  given 
him  some  reason  to  break  the  engagement  ? " 
She — "No,  indeed  1  It  was  Clara's  third  engage- 
ment."— Puck, 


Fortune- Seeking  Emigrants. 

Many  a  poor  family  that  seeks  the  western  wilds 
in  the  hope  of  winning  a  fortune,  is  preserved  from 
that  insidious  foe  of  the  emigrant  and  frontiersman 
— chills  aod  fever — by  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters. 
So  effectually  does  that  incomparable  medicinal  de- 
fense fortify  the  system  against  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  a  malarious  atmosphere  and  miasma- 
tainted  water,  that  protected  by  it  the  pioneer,  the 
miner,  or  the  tourist  provided  with  it,  may  safely 
encounter  the  danger. 


—  Opera -glasses— latest  Parisian,  flat- 
folding,  to  fit  any  purse.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


When  baby  is  teething  or  feverish,   ask  your 
druggist  for  Studman's  Soothing  Powders. 


All  Sizes  and  Styles 
from  1  to  200  H.  P 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 

Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

Best  to  Bay  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for 
MINING,  MILLING, 
PUMPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 
STATIONARY  and 

MARINE  WORK. 


3,000  in  nse.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 
HERCULES   CAS   ENCINE  WORKS, 
Office— 405-407  Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  EBAJJCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Flies  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Index  Cabinets,  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Schliclrt's  Standard 
Indexes. 


The  Ideal  Breakfast  Dish 


CEO.    MORROW   &   CO. 

(Established  1S54.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

39  Clay  St.  and  28  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TERRACOTTA 
PRESSED  BRICK 
FIRE  PROOFING 


GLADDING.NcBEAN&CO. 

1358-1360  MARKET  ST. 
WORKS.  LINCOLN  CAL. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts— 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
siekness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  yon  pur- 
chase, that  yon  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed-  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 

THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  iu  cash 8   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30, 7 2 7,586. 59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
Daniel  Meyer;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann;  Secretary,  George 
Todrny  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Igu.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Ross.  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Jnne  30th.,  1896 523,657,219 

Paid-TTp  Capital  and  .Surplus.  1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  1,  1894. 


William  Alvord President 

,  Chablhs  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Browh Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clav Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

New  York fSf5?*  taift?'  &  S°\     „  „ 

/The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frires 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

Chicago  \  Union  National  Bank 

*^*   )  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
barg,  Bremen,  Frankfort -on- Main.  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm,  Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai.  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  in  Italy 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO/S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Sntter  9ts. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

J  no.  J.  Valbntinr,  President;  Homes  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King,  Geo  E 
Gray,  John  J. McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DndleyEvans. 


CONNECTICUT  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital  Paid  Up,   81,000,000;  Assets,  •1,192,- 
001.69;  Snrplns  to  Policy-Holdeis,  SI, 506, 409. 41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Mac 
B.J.Smith. 
BOYD  A  DICKSON,  San  f 

N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  : 
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The  Park-Perrin  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Adele  Perrin  and  Mr. 
William  Park  took  place  on  Tuesday,  December 
ist.  at  the  ranch  of  the  bride's  father,  near  Will- 
iams. Anz.  The  bride  has  been  a  favorite  in  so- 
ciety here  and  entertained  extensively  since  her 
de'but.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin  and 
sister  of  Mrs.  Lee  Robinson,  of  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mr.  Park  formerly  resided  in  Canada,  but  is  now- 
engaged  in  the  lumber  and  shipping  business  in 
Mobile,  Ala. 

Only  a  few  relatives  and  intimate  friends  wit- 
nessed the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  by 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  Kendrick  at  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  A  dinner  was  enjoyed  afterward.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Park  will  pass  their  honeymoon  in  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago,  after  which  they  will  go  to 
Mobile  to  reside.  _ 

Crocker  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  president  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Horse  Show  Association,  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  last  Monday  evening  at  his  residence 
on  Washington  Street,  in  honor  of  the  gentlemen 
who  came  here  from  New  York  to  participate  in 
the  show  as  judges  and  referees.  The  guests 
were  : 

Mr.  Reginald  W,  Rives,  Mr.  R.  F.  Carman,  Mr. 
Marion  Storey,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Kemp,  all  of  New  York  ; 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart.  Mr.  George  A.  Pope,  Colonel 
C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  George.  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  J.B. 
Crockett,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and  Major.  J.  L.  Rath- 
bone. 

The  Morgan  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Ella  Wilcox  Morgan  gave  a  lunch-parly 
last  Wednesday  at  her  home,  2211  Clay  Street,  as 
a  compliment  to  Miss  Helen  Hopkins.  The  room 
was  decorated  in  the  Dobb's  Ferry  colors  of  vio- 
let and  white  and  was  very  attractive.  Several 
hours  were  delightfully  passed  at  the  table.  The 
guests  of  Miss  Morgan  were  : 

Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Miss  Caro  Crockett,  Miss  Tay. 
lor.  Miss  Cora  Smedberg,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Miss 
Mollie  Thomas,  Miss  Emma  Spreckels,  Miss  Josselyn, 
Miss  Scott,  of  Los  Angeles,  Miss  May  Cunningham, 
Miss    Helen    Smith,    Miss     Louisa    Breeze,    and    Miss 

Eleanor  Wood. 

♦ 

The  Harrington  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington,  of  Colusa,  and  her 
daughters,  the  Misses  Mary  and  Louise  Harring- 
ton, who  are  passing  the  winter  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  gave  a  lunch-parly  last  Wednesday  at  the 
University  Club  in  honor  of  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury.  The  decorations  were  very  pretty,  the 
menu  perfect,  and  the  time  at  the  table  was  passed 
most  enjoyably.     The  others  present  were  : 

Miss  Alice  Hoffman,  Miss  Mary  Kip.  Miss  Clementina 
Kip.  Miss  Carolan.  Miss  Elizabeth  Cole,  Miss  Glass, 
Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss  Frances 
Currey,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Landers,  Miss  Fanny 
Loughborough,  and  Miss  Bowie. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Annie  Olive  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Sidney  Edward  Mezes  took  place  last  Thurs- 
day evening  in  St.  David's  Church,  Austin,  Tex. 
The  bride  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Mandel  House,  of  Austin.  The  groom  was  for- 
merly a  resident  of  this  city,  but  is  now  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Texas. 

Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Gibbs  has  issued  invitations 
for  the  marriage  of  her  daughter,  Mary  Kane 
Gibbs,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Heynemann,  which  will 
lake  place  at  her  residence,  on  Fillmore  Street,  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock  next  Thursday  evening. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Bessie  Gorham  and  Mr. 
Schuyler  Cole  will  take  place  next  Wednesday 
evening  at  Santa  Monica.  Miss  Gorham  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E,  J.  Gorham,  of  Santa 


—Absolutely 


The  greatest  of  all 
the  baking  pow- 
ders for  strength 
and  healthfulness. 
Makesdaintycake 
and  rolls* 

SOYAL    BAKING    POWDER    CO.,    NEW-YORK. 


Monica.  Mr.  Cole  is  the  son  of  ex-Senator  Cole, 
of  Colegrove,  near  Los  Angeles. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Camilla  Hare  and  Mr. 
J.  B.  Lippincoit,  of  Philadelphia,  which  will  take 
place  next  February  at  the  home  of  her  grand- 
parents. Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hancock,  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  will  be  a  most  interesiing  event.  The 
bride-elect  is  ihe  daughter  of  Captain  L.  R.  Hare, 
Seventh  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.  She  is  now  in  Phila- 
delphia  as  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Craige  Lip- 
pincott. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Helen  Schweitzer  and  Mr. 
Samel  Steifel.  of  New  York,  will  take  place  at  noon 
on  January  51I1  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Schweitzer,  on  Leavenworth 
Street. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Josephine  Pollock  lo  Mr.  Francisco  Borda,  of 
the  City  of  Mexico.  Miss  Pollock  is  the  daughter 
of  Major  O.  W.  Pollock,  Twenty-Fourth  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  now  at  Fort  Clark,  Tex. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  hold  its  second  meet- 
ing of  this  season  next  Friday  evening  at  Odd  Fel- 
lows' Hall.  Miss  Alice  Hager  will  lead  the  cotillion, 
and  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Bell  Gwin,  Miss 
Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness,  and  Miss 
Laura  Bates.  The  hall  will  be  lavishly  deco- 
rated in  tones  of  red  and  green.  All  of  the 
dancers  will  wear  fancy  dress  and  officers 
of  the  army  and  navy  will  appear  in  their  full- 
dress  uniforms.  Members  of  the  Burlingame 
Club  are  expected  to  wear  their  pink  hunt-coats. 
This  will  undoubtedly  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
affairs  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  will  give  a  dancing- 
party  at  her  residence,  1820  Clay  Street,  next  Sat- 
urday evening,  in  honor  of  Miss  Minnie  Schwa- 
bacher and  Miss  Estelle  Wangenheim. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly 
Club  was  held  at  Lunt's  Hall,  and  was  as  success- 
ful as  its  predecessors.  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham  led 
the  cotillion  admirably. 

The  Art  Association  has  decided  to  give  a  fancy- 
dress  masquerade  ball  at  the  Mark  Hopkins  Insti- 
tute of  Art  on  the  evening  of  Shrove  Tuesday. 
The  reception  committee  will  be  composed  of 
ladies. 

Miss  Frances  Baldwin  gave  a  dinner-party  at  the 
University  Club  last  night  in  honor  of  Miss  Kate 
Thornton  Salisbury.  Covers  were  laid  for  twenty 
at  a  beautifully  decorated  table.  Afterward  the 
entire  party  attended  the  cotillion  of  the  Friday 
Fortnightly  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah  celebrated  the  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding  on  the  evening 
of  December  3d  at  their  residence,  823  Fillmore 
Street. 

Mrs,  D.  N.  Walter  gave  a  lunch-party  at  her 
residence  last  Wednesday  in  honor  of  Miss  Freda 
Hellman,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  passing  the  winter 
here  with  her  uncle,  Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Drown  gave  a  lunch-party  last  Thurs- 
day, at  her  residence  on  Jackson  Street,  in  honor  of 
her  daughter,  Miss  Bernice  Drown.  'Covers  were 
laid  for  thirty-four. 

Miss  Mattie  Whittier  entertained  eleven  young 
ladies  at  luncheon  last  Tuesday  at  her  home,  1630 
Jackson  Street. 

The  ladies  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin 
held  a  sale  of  fancy  work  last  Tuesday  afternoon 
and  evening  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Frank  M. 
Pixley,  and  aided  the  funds  of  the  church  consider- 
ably. Vocal  and  instrumental  selections  and  reci- 
tations were  given  during  the  afternoon  and  even- 
ing, and  the  many  present  were  well  entertained. 


Reception  Days. 
The  ladies  who  have  issued  cards  for  receptions 
and  teas  for  to-day  and  the  coming  week,  and  the 
names  of  those  who  are  to  receive  with  them,  are 
as  follows  : 

Mr  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzner  will  give  a  matinee  tea 
from  four  until  seven  this  afternoon  at  their  residence, 
1725  Broadway,  to  introduce  Mrs.  Mintzner's  daughter, 
Miss  Ware. 

Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll  will  receive  on  Sunday,  Decem- 
ber 13th,  at  her  residence  in  Sausalito. 

Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  will  receive  next  Tuesday 
at  her  residence,  711  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  S.  V.  Maynard  and  the  Misses  Eva,  Lena,  and 
Sallie  Maynard,  will  receive  next  Wednesday  at  their 
residence,  2268  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  will  receive  next  Wednesday  at  her 
residence,  305  Buchanan  Street. 

Mrs.  James  Irvine  will  receive  next  Wednesday  at 
her  residence,  308  Page  Street. 

Mrs.  S.  G.  Wheeler  and  Miss  Helen  Wheeler  will  re- 
ceive next  Friday  at  their  residence,  2440  Jackson  Street. 

Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  will  receive  next  Friday  at  her 
residence,  1913  Franklin  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Preston  and  Miss  Preston  have 
issued  invitations  for  a  "small  and  early,"  to  be  held  at 
their  residence,  on  Pacific  Avenue,  next  Saturday. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are 
appended : 

Rear-Admiral  J.  S.  Skerrett,  U.  S.  N„  retired,  is  re- 
siding at  1826  I  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Commander  G.  W.  Pigman,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Bennington,  ordered  home,  and  granted 
six  weeks'  leave  of  absence.  He  was  succeeded  by  Com- 
mander H.  E.  Nichols,  U.  S.  N„  who  was  detached  from 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard. 

Captain  Robley  D.  Evans,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  relieved 
from  the  command  of  the  battle-ship  Indiana,  and  ordered 
to  Washington,  D.  C,  as  a  member  of  the  Lighthouse 
Board. 

Passed-Assisiant  Surgeon  W.  G.  Stimpson,  U.  S.  M. 


H.  S.,  of  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  is  on  temporary  duty 
at  Angel  Island. 

Lieutenant  George  O.  Squier.  Third  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  Newark,  N.J. , 
recently  on  official  business  pertaining  to  the  electrical 
department  of  the  Artillery  School   at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  E.  M.  Hughes,  U.  S.  N.,  will  be  detached 
from  the  Oregon  on  December  16th,  and  ordered  to  the 
Petrel. 

Lieutenant  R.  F.  Lopez,  U.  S.  N.,  is  passing  his 
leave  of  absence  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  A.  T.  Dean,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  will  pass  their  vacation  in  Paris,  Brussels,  and 
Vienna. 

Lieutenant  G.  R.  Slocum,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  on  the  Monadnock,  and  ordered  to  the 
Coast  Survey. 

Lieutenant  Lincoln  F.  rCilbourne,  First  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Paul  F.  Straub,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S. 
A.,  has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  Richmond  McA.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A,,  who 
was  recently  promoted  from  a  second  lieutenancy  in  the 
Fourth  Cavalry  to  the  Fifth  Cavalry,  has  joined  his  troop. 

Additional  Second  Lieutenant  Lucius  R.  Holbrook, 
Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  second  lieutenant. 

Ensign  L.  R.  de  Staigner,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Michigan  and  ordered  to  the  Monadnock  as 
watch  and  division  officer. 

Ensign  W.  S.  Montgomery,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  de- 
tached from  the  Massachusetts  and  ordered  to  join  the 
Peireloxi  the  Asiatic  station  as  watch  and  division  officer. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Graham  Song  Recital. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  may  well  be  pleased 
at  the  success  he  achieved  at  the  song  recital  which 
he  gave  last  Saturday  afternoon  in  the  Maple  Hall 
at  the  Palace  Hotel.  For  one  vocalist  to  sing  six- 
teen selections  at  an  affair  of  this  kind  without 
tiring  his  auditors  is  remarkable.  Mr,  Graham 
accomplished  this,  and  did  it  well,  for  the  applause 
following  each  number  was  genuine.  His  voice 
was  heard  to  most  excellent  advantage  throughout 
the  evening.  He  was  ably  assisted  by  Miss  M. 
Genevieve  Moroney,  pianist,  and  Mr.  Nathan 
Landsberger,  violinist.  The  hall  was  crowded  with 
an  extremely  fashionable  assemblage.  The  pro- 
gramme presented  was  as  follows  : 

Songs,  "Where  e'er  you  walk,"  Handel,  "  Mignon," 
Guy  d.'Hardelot,  "Who  is  Sylvia?"  Schubert,  "  Pense"e 
d'automne,"  Massenet,  "  Ich  wandle  unter  blumen," 
Meyer-Helmund,  "  Meine  Bote,"  Gericke,  "  Persian 
Serenade,"  Colyn.  "Naika,"  tiemberg,  Mr.  Donald  de 
V.  Graham  ;  piano  solo,  (a)  "  Berceuse,"  Tljinsky,  (6) 
"  Brooklet,"  Heller,  Miss  M.  Genevieve  Moroney  ;  violin, 
polonaise  brillante,  Wieniawski,  Mr.  Nathan  Lands- 
berger; songs,  "  Sere'nadede  Don  Juan,"  Tschaikowsky, 
"Orpheus  with  his  lute,"  Sullivan,  "Reverie,"  Hahn, 
"I  love  and  the  world  is  mine,"  C.  Johns,  "Ton  ame 
est,  immortelle,"  Durand,  "  Du  bist  mein  all,"  Bradsky, 
"Avril,"  Godard,  "Serenade,"  Nevins,  Mr.  Donald  de 
V.  Graham. 


The  Final  Zeisler  Concert. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler  gave  her  final  con- 
cert, with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  last 
Saturday  afternoon  at  Metropolitan  Hall.  She 
was  greeted  by  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 
The  programme  comprised  the  following  selec- 
tions : 

Sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  45,  C-mlnor,  allegro 
molto  ed  appassionato,  allegretto  espressivo  alia  romanza 
(allegro  molto),  allegro  animato,  Grieg,  Mrs.  Zeisler  and 
Mr.  Beel;  berceuse,  op.  38,  No.  1,  Grieg;  Albumblatt, 
op.  28,  No.  3,  Grieg  ;  nocturne,  op.  90,  Godard  ;  gavotte 
and  musette,  op.  1,  No.  4,  D'Albert  ;  danse  fantaslique, 
melodie,  capriccietto,  op.  54  (dedicated  to  Mrs.  Zeisler), 
Moszkowski  ;  Persian  march  (transcribed  by  Gruenfeld), 
Strauss;  sonato  for  piano  and  violin,  op.  13,  G-major, 
moderate  con  moto,  moderato,  scherzo  (prestissimo), 
finale  (adagio  non  troppo,  moderato  con  moto),  Rubin- 
stein, Mrs.  Zeisler  and  Mr.  Beel. 

Mr.  Hugo  R.  Herold,  who  has  been  abroad  for 
ten  years  past,  is  expected  soon  to  revisit  this  city. 
He  studied  singing  with  Francesco  Lamperti,  and 
has  since  been  giving  lessons  and  singing  in 
drawing-rooms  in  London. 

The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  second  concert  of 
the  twentieth  season  next  Thursday  evening  at 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Cor.  Van  Ness  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family    Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


-  OF  THE  — 


Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Hotel    Rafael 


SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES  FROM    SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  AVIIili  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WABFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors, 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 


S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE      SELECT      FAMILY     HOTEL 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


OF 


S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


Varied  Productions  of  Mauy  Artists. 

Unexceptional  effects  in  dainty  calendars  and 
Christmas  cards  are  seen  on  all  sides,  but  the  pret- 
tiest display  that  has  ever  been  seen  here  is  that  of 
Cooper's,  on  Market  Street.  This  firm  has  always 
excelled  in  this  line,  but  this  year  they  have  out- 
done all  previous  efforts  and  have  gathered  to- 
gether from  the  various  publishers  the  most  gor- 
geous collection  ever  placed  before  the  public. 


■—  Kodak,  Poco.  Premo,  Bull's-Eye,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Adolph  Hirschman,  Diamond  Jeweler, 
No.  10  Post  Street  (under  Masonic  Temple),  has, 
in  addition  to  his  superb  stock  of  diamonds,  etc., 
an  immense  assortment  of  silver  novelties.  His 
prices  are  very  low.  Whatever  you  see  at  Hirsch- 
man's  is  first-class. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  Korn  the  Hatter,  sole  agent  for  Knox 
celebrated  hats,  726  Market,  near  Kearny. 


—  Christmas  gift  for  lady  or  gentleman 
-Centemeri  kid-gloves.     128  Post  Street. 


Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 


Bitters 


rHoliday 
Gifts 
Popular 
Prices. 


Most    charming    collection  I 
of    Holiday     Gifts    to    be  ! 
found    in    San   Francisco. 
Mot-  only  the   most  costly, 
but     tlwusands    of     ine 
pensive     articles     lo    suit  ] 
any  purse. 


IVORY  FIGURES. 


BRONZES. 


\  DRESDEN, 

DELFT  and 
\  LIMOGES 

CHINA, 
\  CUT  CRYSTAL, 

BOHEMIAN 
and 

BACCARAT 

GLASSWARE, 

ORNAMENTS 

in  endless 

Variety, 

FINE  CLOCKS, 
Etc., 


MARBLE  and 
TERRA  COTTA 
STATUARY. 
OIL  PAINTINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
J.NGRA  VINGS, 
LAMPS, 

FRENCH  DESKS, 
CABINETS, 
TABLES, 
SEVRES, 
CARLSBAD  and 
CLOISONNE   Vases, 
Etc.,  Etc. 
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The  Horse  Show, 
The  third  annual  horse  show  of  the  Horse 
Show  Association  of  the  Pacific  Coast  was  opened 
last  Wednesday  morning  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavil- 
ion. The  entries  in  the  catalogue  indicated  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  increase  during  the  past 
year  in  the  interest  taken  in  the  proper  turning  out 
of  equipages,  and  the  first  days  of  the  show  have 
abundantly  confirmed  that  impression.  There  are 
just  three  hundred  animals  entered,  and  the  ex- 
hibitors include  Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  with 
entries  in  47  classes  ;  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  in  19  ; 
Mr.  George  A.  Pope,  in  17  ;  Mr.  Charles  A.  Bald- 
win and  Mr.  John  Pairott,  in  15  ;  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Burke,  in  10  ;  Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels,  in  9  ;  Mr. 
John  F.  Boyd,  in  6  ;  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  Hanlon,  Mr.  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Miss 
Carolyn  Lester,  Mr.  Charles  Neave,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Vioget,  Mr.  W.  Wirlhle,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Wise, 
in  4  ;  and  in  fewer  classes.  Count  V.  d'Artsimovitcb, 
Mr.  Wakefield  Baker,  Mr.  E.  D.  Beylard,  Mr.  F. 
G.  Berry,  Mr.  J.  Naglee  Burk,  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club,  Mr.  J.  B.  Haegin,  Mr.  N.  G. 
Kittle,  Mrs.  Fannie  Lent,  Mr.  W.  E.  Lester.  Mr. 
W.  OB.  Macdonough,  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall, 
Mr.   Henry  T.   Scott,  Mr.  George  B.  Sperry,  Mr. 

A.  Stern,  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  and  others. 

In  the  mornings,  when  little  of  importance  has 
taken  place  beyond  the  parades  of  animals  and 
practice  for  drivers  and  jumpers,  the  attendance 
has  been  light,  but  many  more  people  seem  to 
find  time,  this  year,  to  look  in  at  the  show  of  an 
afternoon  than  did  so  last  year.  It  was  noticeable, 
however,  that  the  men  were  less  generally  in 
afternoon-dress,  many  of  them  evidently  holding 
that  the  Horse  Show— before  candle-light,  at  all 
events— is  not  so  formal  a  function  as  they  thought 
it  a  year  ago. 

As  for  the  evening  attendance,  it  was  a  little 
lighter  on  Wednesday  night  than  it  was  on  the 
opening  night  a  year  ago,  and  people  seemed  to 
arrive  later.  There  were  quite  as  many  people  in 
the  seats  back  of  the  boxes,  and  the  promenade 
between  the  boxes  and  the  tan-bark  was  well  filled 
with  men.  But  the  women  who  sit  in  the  boxes, 
and  whose  beauty  and  raiment  constitute  no  small 
part  of  the  show,  were  late  in  coming,  and  they  did 
not  make  the  display  of  bravery  that  has  formerly 
dazzled  the  multitude.  Nor  did  so  many  of  them 
promenade  around  the  ring.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  evinced  a  more  lively  interest  in  the 
exhibition  in  the  ring  and  more  knowledge  of  the 
points  on  which  the  judges  made  awards. 

The  parties  occupying  boxes  on  the  first  night 
were  as  follows  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Ives,  Mrs. 
William  McLain. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  Judge  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van 
Fleet,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  Boericke,  Mr.  F.  H.  Green. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Prescott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M. 
Goewey,  Mrs.  George  W.  Grayson,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston, 
Dr.  H.  W.  Harkness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  William  Kohl, 
Miss  Mary  Kohl,  Mr.  J.  S.  Severance. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin.  Mr.  Harold 
Wheeler. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moody,  Mrs. 
Thomas  A.  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Eyre. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de 
Ruyter,  Mrs.  Henry  McLane  Martin,  Miss  Van  Ness, 
Mr.  Frank  Grace. 

Mrs.  Hager,  Miss  Hager,  Miss  Alice  Hager,  Mr.  Arthur 
Allen,  Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott,  Miss  Schneely. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Casey,  Miss  Casey,  Miss  Dillon, 
Miss  Cosgrave,  Miss  Fosgate. 

Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Krutt- 
schnitt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  E.  Hall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H. 
M.  A.  Miller. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder,  Consul-General  and 
Mme.  A.  de  Lalande,  Consul  Vladimir  d'Artsimovitch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Pope,  Miss  Taylor,  Miss  Smed- 
berg,  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  Mr.  McNear. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels.  Miss  Emma  Spreckels, 
Miss  M.  C.  Spreckels,  Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick W.  Zeile. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J .  Downey  Harvey, 
Miss  Isabel  McKenna,  Mr.  Peter  Donahue  Martin,  Mr. 
Walter  S.  Martin,  Mr.  Andrew  D.  Martin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Tubbs,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  S.  Oyster,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  Marion  Story. 

Mr.  aud  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
M.  Keeney. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels,  Mrs.  Margaret  Irvine, 
Mrs.  Graham,  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bowles,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis 
F.  Monteagle,  Miss  Alice  Owen,  Mr.  Donald  Y.  Camp- 
bell. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  P.  McClellan, 
Mrs.  Josephine  de  Greayer,  Mr.  Charles  Webb  Howard. 

Mrs.  Sullivan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stephen  L.  Harris,  Miss 
Sullivan,  Miss  Ada  Sheehy,  Mr.  Charles  Sullivan,  Mr. 
E.  K.  Johnstone. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  J.  Moore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Walk- 
ington,  Miss  Boyd,  Miss  Goodall, 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Miss  Cunningham,  Miss  Laura 
McKinstry,  Miss  Gibson,  Mr.  Cunningham. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  A.  Talbot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Pierce,  Mr.  A. 

B.  Talbot. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Henshaw,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Edson  Adams,  Mrs.  George  H.  Wheaton,  Miss  Chabot. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  Captain  and  Mrs.  O.  F. 
Long,  U.  S.  A.,  Colonel  and  Mis.  J.  G.  C.  Lee,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  Richard  Tobin,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Tobin,  Miss  Celia 
Tobin,  Miss  Beatrice  Tobin,  Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  Count  du 
Pare,  Mr.  L.  McCreery. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough,  Miss  Fanny 
Loughborough,  Miss  Bessie  Zane,  Mr.  A.  D.  Keyes,  Mr. 
Edwin  McAfee. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southard  Hoffman.  Miss  Ames,  Miss 
Bessie  Ames,  Mr.  L.  S.  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  Southard  Hoff- 
man, Jr. 

Governor  James  Budd,  Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs. 


George  H.  Pippy,  N.  G.  C,  Major  J.  S.  Young, 
N.  G.  C,  Mr.  J.  Fred.  Burgin,  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vail,  Mr. 
T.  H.  Rush. 

Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mrs.  James  R.  Morse,  Miss 
Irwin,  Hon.  R.  W.  Irwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Hotaling,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hayes, 
Mr.  Atherton,  Mr.  F.  C.  Hotaling,  Mr.  R.  M.  Hotaling. 

General  James,  N.  G.  C,  Miss  James. 

Mr.  and  Mr.  John  F.  Boyd.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S. 
Wood,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood. 

Mrs.  India  Willis  Scott,  Miss  Mildred  Dorothy,  Mr. 
W.  L.  Godfrey,  Mr.  John  R.  Cole. 

Mis.  L.  P.  Drexler,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  McCullen, 
Captain  Samuel  M.  Blair.  Mr.  de  Latour. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook,  Miss  Ethel  Cook,  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Highton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Corrigan. 

Mrs.  Gerald  Martin  Fennell,  Misses  Sherwood,  Mr. 
Reginald  Fontaine  Fen  cell. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Pierce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  C. 
Craft,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Meyers,  Miss  Mabel  Craft. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Stone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  S.  Bald- 
win, Miss  Jennie  Hobbs,  Miss  Georgie  Chandler. 

Mr.  Leo  Nolan,  Miss"  Kittie  Nolan,  Miss  Genevieve 
Nolan,  Mr.  Ward  McAllister. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  Goodall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Crim,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Doane. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  McDermott,  Miss  Mamie  McDer- 
mott.  Miss  Flora  McDermott,  Mr.  Frank  Richardson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Osgood  Hooker,  Miss  Goad,  Miss 
McNutt,  Mr.  Robert  M.  Eyre. 

Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mrs.  C.  R.  Peters,  Mrs. 
George  H.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Robert  J.  Woods. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfred  B.  Chapman,  Miss  Ann  Clark, 
Mr.  William  R.  Sherwood,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Neil  Reis,  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hinckley 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Davis  Boyd,  Mr!  L.  S. 
Vassanlt. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Bourn,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  E. 
Tucker,  Miss  Maud  Bourn,  Mr.  Alston  Hayne. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bradbury,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Lent,  Mrs.  William  M.  Lent, 
Mrs.  Fanny  Lent,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Mr.  Eugene 
Lent. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Powers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
E.  Wise,  Miss  Whittemore,  Mr.  John  H.  Wise. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.Stone,  Miss 
K.  R.  Stone,  Miss  Ruth  W.  Loring,  Mr.  L.  de  F.  Bartlett, 
Mr.  Wakefield  Baker. 

Mrs.  Richard  T.  Carroll,  Miss  Elizabeth  Carroll,  Miss 
Gertrude  Carroll,  Mr.  W.  R.  Whittier. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Thomas,  Miss  Helen  Thomas, 
Miss  Lucy  Jackson,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  M.  C. 
McNutt. 

Mrs.  Louis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Miss 
Greenwald,  Mr.  O.  H.  Greenwald. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Morrow,  Mrs.  C.  V.  Gummer, 
Mr.  R.  F.  Morrow,  Dr.  Morrow,  Mr.  R.  H.  Morrow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Leake,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Speiken,  Miss 
Speiken,  Miss  Florence  Dresbach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bernard  Schweitzer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon 
Guggenheim,  Miss  Helen  Schweitzer,  Mr.  Samuel  Steifel, 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  P. 
Schwerin,  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Mr.  T.  B.  Berry. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Charles  Simp- 
kins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Coleman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Barton,  Miss  Barton,  Miss  Run- 
yon,  Mr.  William  Barton,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Runyon. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles 
G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Moulder,  Miss 
Ethel  Cohen. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gallois,  Miss 
Pissis. 

Mr.  H.  Dutard,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Whitney,  Mrs.  C. 
L.  Watson,  Dr.  R.  Lorini,  Mr.  Douglas  Watson. 

Mr.  Thomas  H.  Williams,  Jr  ,  Mrs.  William  Duval, 
Miss  Jessie  Robson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Kirkpatrick,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
James  M.  Allen,  Miss  Newlands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Bessie  Paxton, 
Miss  Roma  Paxton,  Miss  Minnie  Hennessey,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Crocker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N. 
Walter,  Miss  Sussman,  Miss  Kullman,  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Howard,  Mrs.  Bessie 
Derrick,  Mr.  Allan  St.  John  Bowie,  Dr.  Bowie. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Baldwin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  M. 
Burnett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Donohue,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
L.  Eyre. 

Mr.  G.  W.  McNear,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seward  McNear, 
Mrs.  B.  C.  Barroll,  Miss  Belle  Hutchinson,  Mr.  John 
McNear. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Landers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick W.  Tallant,  Miss  Helen  Landers,  Mias  Helen 
Wagner. 

The  show  will  come  to  an  end  this  (Saturday} 
evening,  when  the  events  in  the  arena  will  be  the 
best  and  the  attendance  will  be  the  most  fashion- 
able of  the  four  days  and  nights. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Califomians : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  have  taken  rooms  at  the 
California  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  Miss  Deane,  and  the 
Misses  Phyllis  and  Mary  de  Young  sailed  from  New  York 
city  for  Europe  last  Wednesday  on  the  steamship  New 
York,  of  the  American  Line. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  have  been  passing 
the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Gerstle,  nie  Hecht,  nave  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  through  the  Eastern 
States,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackay  and  Mrs.  Henry  Rosener  are  in 
Rome. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Spalding  returned  to  Honolulu  last  Saturday 
on  the  Oceanic  steamship  Australia, 

Mr.  William  H.  Avery  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks' 
trip  lo  British  Columbia. 

Dr.  and  Mis.  J.  D.  Arnold  arrived  in  New  York  city 
last  Monday. 

Mrs.  C.  F.  Krauss  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  James 
Irvine,  at  her  home,  308  Page  Street.  Mrs.  Irvine  will 
receive  on  the  first  and  third  Wednesdays  in  December 
and  January. 

Among  those  who  passed  a  few  days  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael  recently  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R  K.  Nuttall, 
Mrs.  George  H.  Howard,  Mr.  and  Mis.  Mountfoid  S. 
Wilson,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  Mr.  R.  G.  Hooker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo 
Newhall,  Mr.  Charles  E.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  Fred  Burgin, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Bockman,  Mr.  W.  F.  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  Hogg,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Watson,  Mrs.  A.  W,  Rose,  Miss 
Fanny  Danforth,  Miss  Flossie  Callaghan,  Miss  Mabel 
Hogg,  and  Miss  Florence  Cole. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Harvey  Jardine,  nie  Bucknall, 
are  in  New  York  city,  and  will  remain  there  and  in  the 


vicinity  until  July,  when  they  intend  returning  lo  San 
Francisco. 

Miss  Minnie  Williamson,  who,  for  the  past  eighteen 
months,  has  been  visiting  relatives  in  Toronto,  Chicago, 
New  York,  and  other  cities,  is  now  in  Norwich,  Conn. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Fisher,  nie  Berry,  will  remain 
at  their  residence,  iSis  Van  Ness  Avenue,  until  about 
the  middle  of  January,  when  they  will  go  to  New  York 
city  to  reside. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Pardee  is  passing  the  winter  at  the  Hotel 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  C.  D.  Havens  and  Miss  Carrie  Havens  have  re- 
turned to  Oakland,  after  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  L«  Grande  Cannon  Tibbetts  have  re. 
turned  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  after  a  month's  visit  to  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Folger,  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde  has  returned  to  St.  Helena,  after  a 
brief  visit  here.  He  contemplates  a  European  tour  early 
in  the  spring. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  Grinnell,  nie  Catherwood,  sailed 
last  Wednesday  from  New  York  for  Gibraltar,  and  will 
pass  the  winter  on  the  Nile.  Major  and  Mrs.  John  A. 
Darling,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  will  sail  for  Honolulu 
March  4th  on  the  steamship  China.  If  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Grinnell  carry  out  their  original  intention  of  making  a 
tour  of  the  world,  Major  and  Mrs.  Darling  will  join  them 
in  Japan  in  April,  and  they  will  all  return  here  together. 
Major  and  Mrs.  Darling  are  now  at  Madrone  Villa,  Ruth- 
erford, Napa  County. 

Mrs.  L.  Hastings-Jerome  and  Miss  Marie  Zane  have 
gone  to  Madrone  Villa,  Rutheiford,  Napa  County,  to 
pass  a  month  with  Mrs.  John  A.  Darling. 

Mr.  Edward  Walden,  Jr.,  and  family,  of  Philadelphia,, 
are  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  F.  Peck,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  visiting  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Hopkins  at  her  residence,  2230  Jackson  Street. 

Consul  and  Mme.  A.  de  Lalande  are  at  the  California 
Hotel. 

Miss  Clara  Sutro  is  in  Japan,  en  route  to  China  and 
India. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Danforth  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Bush,  of  Rochester,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  her 
sister,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Warfield,  at  the  California  Hotel. 

Ex-Queen  Ltliuokalani,  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  ar- 
rived here  last  Thursday,  en  route  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  and  stayed  at  the  California  Hotel  while  here. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  are 
Colonel  E.  A.  Forbes,  of  Marysville,  Judge  J.  C.  Daly, 
of  Ventura,  Judge  G.  H.  Buck,  of  Redwood  City,  Mr. 
L,  W.  Howe,  of  Sonora,  and  Senator  Burke,  of  Santa 
Cruz. 

Miss  Ada  Sullivan  is  the  guest  of  her  sister-in-law, 
Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  at  the  Hotel  Majestic  in  New 
York  city.    They  will  return  home  before  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  James  F.  Dunne,  of  San  Felipe,  has  returned  to 
her  country  home,  after  passing  a  week  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

■  ♦ — » 

The  Sorosis  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Sorosis  Club  held  their 
annual  reception  last  Monday  evening  at  their 
rooms  on  Pine  Street.  Many  invited  guests  were 
present,  and  they  were  cordially  received  by  the 
following  officers  of  the  club  :  Mrs.  William  B. 
Carr,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs,  Mrs.  H.  E.Huntington, 
Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Sanborn, 
Mrs.  George  Law  Smith,  Mrs.  George  D.  Carr, 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  Chretien. 

There  were  songs  by  the  Colonial  Quartet,  com- 
prising Miss  Florence  Julia  Doane,  Miss  Ivy  Gard- 
ner, Miss  Mary  Mann,  and  Miss  Clara  Heyraan, 
violin  selections  by  Mr.  Arthur  Johannsen,  and 
vocal  solos  by  Dr.  Gilbert  F.  Graham  and  Mrs.  E. 

H.  Palmer. 

■  ♦  ■ 

The  second  fortnight  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey 
Club's  winter  meeting  at  the  Ingleside  Track  will 
close  this  (Saturday)  afternoon.  There  are  excel- 
lent entries  for  all  the  races  on  the  card,  but  the 
chief  interest  centres  in  the  Palace  Hotel  Stakes, 
an  event  which  has  long  been  awaited  by  lovers  of 

horseflesh. 

■  ■^    »        -  — 

"  I  fell  off  my  tandem  yesterday."  "  Hurt  your- 
self?" "No.  Fortunately,  my  wife  was  under 
me." — Life. 

A  Suggestion  for  Christmas. 

A  number  of  interesting  paintings  by  foreign 
masters  have  just  been  received  from  Europe  and 
added  to  the  noted  Gump  collection. 

There  is  nothing  finer,  nor  one  that  would  be 
belter  appreciated,  for  an  elegant  holiday  present, 
than  one  of  these  beautiful  paintings. 

Intending  purchasers  should  not  fail  to  inspect 
these  art  treasures,  now  on  view  in  the  noted  Gump 
Art-Gallery,  be/ore  deciding  on  their  final  selection. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  good  original 
painting  always  enhances  in  value,  while  at  the 
\  same  time  giving  pleasure  to  its  fortunate  owner. 


j     —  Eve-glasses  which  fit  the  face   per- 
I  fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.     Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


AHA4N3 


FLORIDA 
WATER. 


"THE  jA 


FOR  THE 

Handkerchief/Toilet  or  Bath. 


THERE  AKE IMIT  ATOKS  BUT  NO  EQUALS 

Louis   Roederer 

Champagne 

Stands   Pre-Eminent 

—  THE— 

Finest  in  the  World 
"Briit,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry.  Dry.  Rich. 


*V      »"V     •»» 


Gbristmas 
---  6ife 

R0CKER5 

227  POST  5T. 

217  5U5H  51 


MORRIS  &  KENNEDY'S 
ART     GALLERY 

19  and  21  Post  Street,  S.  F. 

Fine  Line  of  Novelties  in  Pictures,  Frames 
and  Chriotman  Cards. 

ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUCS 

Art   Pottery   and   Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 
116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


There  is  nothing  that  will  refresh  one  after 
exercise,  and  nothing  that  will  build  up  the 
system  to  stand  fatigue,  as 

Ghirardelli's 


OGOA 


A  grateful,  comforting,  invigorating  bever- 
age, and  an  aid  to  beauty  through  perfect 
health. 

It  is  a  home  product  of  the  very  best 
selected  cocoa  beans,  pure,  fresh,  and 
wholesome. 

At  Grocers.     32  cups  25c. 
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"A 

CALIFORNIA 
FAIRY " 

Is  the  title  of  an  elegant  little 
brochure,  relating  in  charming 
allegorical  language  the  splendors 
and  delights  of 

Sunset  Limited 


Exquisitely  Illustrated. 

The  popular  Sunset  Route  is 
also  the  subject  of  a  finely  illus- 
trated publication  entitled 

"  Through  Storyland  to 

Sunset  Seas " 

Especially  interesting  to  one  con- 
templating a  trip  over  that  great 
Southern  route. 

Both  books  are  published  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by 
T.  H.  Goodman,  General  Pass- 
enger Agent,  on  receipt  of  25 
cents  postage,  or  10  cents  for  the 
"  Fairy  "  alone. 

erry; 

7There  has  never  been  a  time  when  grow- 
ers should  guard  against  failure  with  more 
care.    There  has  never  been  a  time  when  < 
I  Ferry**  Seeds  were  more  essential.  They  are 
.  always  tbe  best.    For  sale  by  leading  4 
dealers  everywhere.  Insist  on  having  them. 

FERRY'S  SEED  ANNUAL 

I  is  fall  of  information  for  gardeners  and  | 

planters.    Therewill  never  be  a  bettertime 

k.than  now  to  send  fortbe  1897  edition.  Free. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Sift 


SHERWOOD   &   SHERWOOD, 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 

San   Francisco,   Cal.,  and    Los   Angeles,   Cal..   and 
Portland.  Oregon. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Church  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

and  Stockton  Street*,    San   Francisco. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


"  Your  life  has  been  one  of  many  reverses,"  said 
tbe  kind  lady.  "Yes'm,"  answered  Dismal  Daw- 
son, "*bout  e%'ery  place  I  turn  up,  I  git  turned 
down." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

"  It  is  indeed  haid."  said  the  melancholy  gentle- 
man, "  to  lose  one's  relatives."  "  Hard  ? "  snorted 
the  gentleman  of  wealth—"  hard  ?  It  is  impos- 
sible."— Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"  And  you  broke  off  the  engagement  ?  "  said  one 
young  man.  "  Yes— not  brutally,  you  know.  But 
I  managed  it."  -'How?"  "Told  her  what  my 
salary  is." — Washington  Star. 

Prohibitionist—"  If  you  didn't  drink,  you  might 
be  worth  five  thousand  dollars."  Arid  Atkms— 
"  I  know,  boss  ;  but  wot  good  would  five  thousand 
dollars  do  me  if  I  didn't  drink  ?  "—Puck. 

Excited  traveler—"  Gel  me  to  the  siation  in  three 
minutes,  and  I'll  give  you  five  dollars  !  "  Driver— 
"  Can't  do  it,  sir  ;  ye  might  bribe  me,  but  ye  can't 
corrupt  me  horse." — Detroit  Free  Press. 

Departing  boarder — "  I  am  sorry  we  couldn't  get 
along,  but  I  hope  you  are  willing  to  let  by-gones  be 
by-gones."  Landlady — "  Does  lhat  include  your 
board-bill,  Mr.  Jones?  ' — Boston  Courier. 

Papa—"  I  understand  that  the  young  man  who 
is  calling  on  Mabel  is  a  little  wild."  Jack—"  Not 
at  all  I  Every  time  I've  been  out  with  him,  when 
it  got  to  be  three  or  four  o'clock,  he  wanted  to  go 
home." — Puck. 

In  Maine  :  The  druggist  (at  two  A.  M.)— "  Con- 
found his  impudence  !  Tbink  of  ringing  the  night- 
bell  and  getting  me  out  of  bed  at  this  hour  1  "  His 
■wife—"  What  did  he  want?"  The  druggist— "  A 
drink." — Puck. 

Jaspar—" Jones  must  be  gelling  along  belter 
and  making  money  now."  Jumpuppe — "Why?" 
Jaspar — "  He  owes  me  money,  and  he  dodges  out 
of  my  way  now  instead  of  meeting  me  brazenly, 
as  he  used  to." — Truth. 

Dab/in—"  The  members  tell  me  that  Fadaway  is 
one  of  the  best  members  of  the  Rockrib  Albletic 
Club."  Wablin—-1  Why,  he's  no  athlete  !  "  Dab- 
tin — "That's  true;  bui  then  he  pays  his  dues 
regularly." — Roxbury  Gazette. 

Little  Clarence — "  Pa,  Policeman  Hogan's  boy 
just  told  me  that  his  father  arrested  a  man  last 
night  for  disturbing  the  Salvation  Army."  Mr. 
Callipers— ■"  Served  him  right,  1  presume;  but 
how  in  the  world  can  a  man  disturb  the  Salvation 
Army  ?  " — Puck. 

She—"  Isn't  it  wonderful  10  think  of  the  achieve- 
ments  of  science  ?  So  many  ibings  have  been 
brought  within  the  reach  of  the  masses."  He — 
"  Yes,  indeed  1  Some  years  ago  golden  hair  was 
the  boast  of  a  favored  few  ;  now,  anybody  can 
have  it  that  wants  it." — Puck. 

Judge  (to  defendant) — "  You  are  accused  of  hav- 
ing lerribly  beaten  two  night-watchmen  last  night. 
What  tempted  you  to  do  this  ? "  Defendant— 
"  My  feeling  of  humanity,  judge  ;  because  for  one 
night-walchman  that  clubbing  would  have  been  loo 
much." — German  Exchange. 

Hayseed — "Where  is  the  durn  gaslight  in  my 
room?"  Hotel  clerk — "  You  will  find  the  electric 
light  near  the  window."  Hayseed — "  Do  you  mean 
that  old  fish-hook  in  a  glass  case  ?  I  turned  the 
crank,  and  the  fish-hook  got  red-hot.  Then  I  shut 
her  off  for  fear  it  might  bust." — Harper's  Bazar. 

The  sight-seer  was  going  through  the  prison. 
A  liberal  fee  bad  procured  from  the  jailer  many 
tales  of  the  various  crimes  of  the  prisoners.  They 
had  passed  seventy-two  cells,  and,  stopping  before 
the  next,  the  sight-seer  said  :  "  And  why  was  this 
poor  wretch  convicted  ? "  The  jailer  paused. 
"  I  never,"  said  he,  glancing  up  at  the  number 
over  the  door,  "  speak  of  the  crime  of  '73-" — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 


Consumption  Cured. 
An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  his  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  positive  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  In  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  human  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  fall  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Sent  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Novss,  820  Powers'  Block,  Rochester,  N.Y, 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining  -  room,    Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Among  tbe  many  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  none  rank  higher  than  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  GO. 

Its  Agents  are  found  throughout  America,  and  its  Record  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Losses  Is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples,  President 
J.  B.  Levison,  Marine  Sec'y 


Wm.  J.  Button,  Vice-President 
Louis  Weinmann,  Asst.  Sec'y 


B.  Favmonville,  2d  V.-Pres.,  Sec'y 
Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 


—  Lorgnxttes  in  great  variety.     Henrt 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 
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OK 

WHISKEY 

is 

Five  Years 

in  Wood 

before 

Bottling. 

E.  MARTIN 
**5  00. 

411  Market  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Telephone, 
Bush  12. 


LA  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  CO. 

Principal  Office,  23  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth   St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


RIPANS 

TABULES 


William  Johnston  is  a  printer,  foreman 
of  the  Printers'  Ink  Press  in  New  York 
City.    He  has  often  done  work  for  the 
Ripans  Chemical  Company,  and  in  that 
way  learned  what  qualities  were  claimed 
for  the  Ripans  Tabules.     Mr.  Johnston, 
like  some  other  business  men,  is 
frequently  hurried  about  his  meals,  and 
as  a  consequence  has  twinges  of 
dyspepsia.     "  Sometimes,"  he  says, 
"  there  is  a  rising  up  of  a  sour,  watery 
substance  in  the  throat  that  is  not 
pleasant.     I  keep  a  supply  of  those 
Tabules  now,  and  whenever  there  is  any 
trouble  I  take  one.     Guess  I  had  better 
not  tell  how  I  take  it  when  I  am  at 
home  !  "     To  the  inquiry  how  he  did 
take  it,  the  answer  was  given,  "  In  a 
glass  of  beer."     "  Your  wife  don't  take 
them  that  way,  does  she?"     "  No,  but 
she  swears  by  them,  though.     She  used 
to  have  dyspepsia  and  they  cured  her." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  10  cents. 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M..  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting   at   Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Kelgic Tuesday,  December  29 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu).. Sat.,  January  16,  1897 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  February  2 

Doric Tuesday,  February  23 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For   freight   and   passage   apply   at  company's  office, 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
P.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  0  a.  m.  December  10,  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Dec.  5,  10,  15,  20,  26, 
30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Kay,  Steamer  Pomona,  at  2  p.m.  Dec.  7,  11, 15, 19, 23,  27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  A.M.  Decs.  9, 13, 17,21,26,29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  Slop- 
ing only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Dec  7,  n,  15, 
19,  23,  27,  31,  at  %i  a.  M.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
b'ot  Ensenada,  San  Jose"  del  Cafjo,  Mazatlan,  La  Pax, 
and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  10  A.  M..  25th 
of  each  month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change 
steamers  or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4 
New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


0 


CEAN1C  S.S.  CO. 

AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII, 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND. 


6, 


DAYS  ONLY.tx 
HONOLULU,  by 
S.S.  AUSTRALIA 
S.   S.   Australia  for    Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 29,  at  2  P.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Zealandia  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  January  7,  1897,  at  2  P.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines. 

AMERICAN  LINE-New  York.  Southampton  (Lon- 
don). Twin-screw  steamers  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Paris,  sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednesday  at 
10  a.  m.  Shortest  and  most  convenient  route  to  London. 
t_  lose  connection  at  Southampton  for  Havre  and  Paris. 

RED  STAR  LINE— New  York  and  Antwerp.  Steam- 
ers Friesland,  Noordland.  Westernland,  Southwark, 
Kensington,  sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednesday. 
Favorite  route  to  Belgium.  Holland,  France,  Germany, 
the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

WINTER  CRUISE  — To  Bermuda,  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  American  Line  S.  S.  Ohio,  from  New  York, 
February  6,  1S97,  for  Bermuda,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Kitts, 
Guadeloupe.  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barba- 
does,  Trinidad,  La  Guayra  (Caracas),  Curacoa,  S.  Do- 
mingo, Jamaica,  Progreso.  Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  Havana, 
Brunswick,  Ga.  Duration,  45  days.  Passage,  $270  and 
upwards.     Send  for  Illustrated  Pamp  let. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  KAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel 
Building. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Koyal    Mail    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New  York 

every  Wednesday  at  noon. 

from  new  york: 


Germanic...   .December  23 

Teutonic December  30 

Britannic . .  January  6. 1897 
Majestic January  13 


Germanic January  20 

Teutonic J  anuary  »6 

Britannic February  3 

Majestic February  10 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able  terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.  Steerage  tickets 
at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MA1TLAND   KERSEY,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


HOOPING 
COUGH 
CROUP 


I  Can  be  cured 

by  using 

ROCHE'S  HERBAL? 
EMBROCATION 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  Eng-j 
lish  cure,  without  internal  medi-, 
cine.  W  EDWARD  &  SON.i 
Props.,  London,  Eng.  All  druggists  1! 
or  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  N.  Y.f 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

Schillinger's 
Patent. 
IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.F. 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 


BOCTSSITBXjXj     cfc     CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OF  ILL 
KINDS 


JSra&Vl  401-403  Sansome  St. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE  —  Tlte  Argonaut  {title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  meek  at  No.  246  Sutter  Street,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year  ;  six  months,  $3. 23 ;  three months,  $130; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  t/ie  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4  jo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies, free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlte  interior  supplied  by  tlte  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  front 
the  trade  slutuld  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  cltanged 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  A  merican  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  tlte  Eastern  trade.  Tlte  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  t/ie  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  tlte  Editorial  Department  thus: 
'  Editors  Argonaut,  24b  Sutter  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  tlte  Business  Department  thus: 
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'"or  the  first  time  in  many  months  the  American  people 
have  before  them  an  official  and  authoritative 

he  Cuban 

)uestion  review  of  the  situation  in  Cuba.     It  is  the 

ihcoming  Grave.  report  0f  Secretary  Olney  to  the  President. 
$0  man  of  sense  can  trust  the  wild  stories  of  sensational 
ewspapers  or  the  fantastic  tales  of  mendacious  correspond- 
nts.     That  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  United 
itates  should  attempt  to  base  legislation  upon  these  stories 
11  t   i  incomprehensible  to   intelligent  and  well-balanced  men. 
low,  however,  Mr.  Olney  places  before  the  people  of  the 
[  Jnited  States  a  serious  statement  based  upon  official  sources 
f  information,  and  it  is  worthy  of  grave  consideration. 
Mr.  Olney  states  that  the  present  war  is  of  much  greater 


magnitude  than  the  ten  years'  war  waged  during  President 
Grant's  administration.  He  also  says  that  "the  insurgent 
armies  fairly  represent  the  intelligent  aspirations  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  people  of  the  whole  island."  It  is  fair  to 
deduce  from  his  report  that  the  insurgents  are  capable 
of  continuing  their  operations  for  years  to  come.  This 
statement  of  Secretary  Olney  is  based  upon  the  official  re- 
ports made  by  the  United  States  consuls  and  upon  the 
special  report  made  by  Consul-General  Fitzhugh  Lee,  who 
recently  returned  from  Cuba. 

The  death  of  Antonio  Maceo  since  the  preparation  of 
Secretary  Olney's  report  has  slightly  changed  the  condition 
of  Cuban  affairs,  but  not  transformed  them.  It  is  probable 
that  the  sword  which  fell  from  his  dying  hand  will  be  grap- 
pled by  some  other  Cuban  who  is  worthy  to  wield  it.  Al- 
ready talk  is  heard  that  his  successor  will  be  General  Ruiz 
Rivera.  While  the  cause  of  the  insurgents  may  not  be  con- 
ducted with  the  same  skill  and  audacity  as  under  Maceo,  it 
is  not  probable  that  they  will  surrender  because  Maceo  is 
dead.     Although  he  be  dead,  the  insurrection  yet  liveth. 

The  United  States  is  therefore  confronted  with  the  prospect 
of  this  semi-barbaric  war  continuing  to  rage  at  its  gates. 
While  we  do  not  think  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  with  force  of  arms,  and  while  we  do  not 
believe  that  President  Cleveland  or  his  Cabinet  will 
do  so,  we  agree  with  him  in  thinking  that  an  attempt  at 
amicable  intervention  should  be  made  by  the  United 
States.  We  are  glad  to  hear  (on  the  authority  of  the 
New  York  Herald)  that  President-elect  McKinley  approves 
of  President  Cleveland's  attitude.  It  is  therefore  probable 
— even  if  no  decisive  step  be  taken  before  the  end  of  the 
Cleveland  administration — that  with  the  incoming  of  the  Re- 
publican administration  our  course  toward  Cuba  will  con^ 
tinue  to  be  marked  by  a  wise  conservatism.- 

Those  intemperate  Republican  newspapers  which  rebuke 
journals  like  the  Argonaut  for  "repudiating  the  Republican 
national  platform  in  their  attitude  toward  Cuban  affairs,"  do 
not  read  that  platform  aright.  Its  reference  was  couched 
as  follows  :  "  We  watch  with  deep  and  abiding  interest  the 
heroic  battle  of  the  Cuban  patriots  against  cruelty  and  op- 
pression, .  .  .  and  call  upon  the  government  ...  to  use 
its  best  influence  and  good  offices  to  restore  peace  and 
give  independence  to  the  island."  If  President  -  elect 
McKinley  carries  out  the  sentiment  expressed  in  this  plat- 
form he  will  "  use  the  best  influence  and  good  offices  of 
this  government  to  restore  peace "  ;  but  the  words  "  best 
influence  and  good  offices  "  do  not  mean  armed  intervention 
with  armies  and  navies,  ships  and  guns.  It  is  a  far  cry 
from  "  best  influence  and  good  offices  "  to  war  and  invasion. 

This  country  is  at  peace  with  Spain.  It  has  been  so  for 
many  years.  Before  we  plunge  our  country  into  war,  even 
with  a  weaker  power,  at  the  advice  of  bellicose  senators  who 
should  show  more  wisdom,  it  would  be  well  for  us 
to  inquire  if  there  be  no  other  means  of  compassing 
the  ends  desired.  To  attempt  to  bring  about  peace  by 
declaring  war  seems  absurd.  In  a  resolution  introduced 
by  Senator  Call,  of  Florida,  he  denounces  the  killing 
of  Maceo  as  "  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  civilized  war,  an 
outrage  of  base  treachery,  a  murder  cowardly  and  disgrace- 
ful, which  demands  the  execration  of  every  government," 
and  further  stigmatizes  the  Spanish  Government  as  "an 
outcast  from  the  families  of  nations  and  from  the  pale  of 
civilization  and  public  law."  Senator  Call  knows  nothing  as 
yet  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Maceo. 
Such  language  sounds  like  the  ravings  of  a  street-corner 
orator  filled  with  cheap  whisky  instead  of  the  presumably 
deliberate  utterances  of  a  senator  of  the  United  States. 

The  attitude  of  such  senators  as  Morgan  and  Call  and 
the  intemperate  language  which  they  use  are  calculated  to 
retard  rather  than  to  expedite  the  successful  intervention  of 
this  government  in  behalf  of  Cuba.  Spain  is  a  proud  and 
war-like  nation.  The  great  Napoleon  was  unable  to  subdue 
her.  She  has  a  long  record  of  wars.  She  possesses  an 
army  which  enables  her  to  send  ten  times  as  many  troops  as 
are  in  our  army  to  either  side  of  the  globe.  Ten  steamships 
sailed  from  Spanish  ports  during  the  last  fortnight  laden  with 


troops  for  Cuba.  These  ten  steamships  carried  nearly  twenty 
thousand  men.  To  the  Philippine  Islands,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  globe,  Spain  is  also  transporting  large  numbers  of  soldiers. 
While  we  do  not  advance  these  facts  as  showing  that  the 
United  States  should  have  any  fear  of  Spain,  it  is  merely  to 
show  that  with  these  resources  most  Spaniards  will  believe 
that  Spain  need  have  no  fear  of  the  United  States.  In- 
temperate harangues,  such  as  those  we  have  quoted  from 
United  States  senators,  can  do  nothing  but  irritate  the 
Spanish  nation,  and  they  do  no  good.  Such  has  been 
the  bitterness  engendered  by  the  intemperate  language  of 
the  public  press  and  the  public  representatives  of  this  coun- 
try, that  it  would  take  very  little  to  bring  about  a  war  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Spain. 

We  note  the  organization  in  New  York  city  on  December 
14th  of  "The  Cuban  League  of  the  United  States."  It 
includes  the  names  of  such  persons  of  national  prominence 
as  Charles  A.  Dana,  editor  of  the  Sun;  Roswell  P. 
Flower,  ex-governor  of  New  York  ;  Thomas  M.  James,  ex- 
Postmaster-General  of  the  United  States ;  Chauncey  M. 
Depew,  president  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad ; 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  police  commissioner  of  New  York 
city ;  Thomas  F.  Gilroy,  ex-mayor  of  New  York  city  ; 
John  Jacob  Astor,  General  Daniel  Butterfield,  Colonel  Fred 
Grant,  General  Powell  Clayton,  Collis  P.  Huntington, 
Warner  Miller,  Alonzo  B.  Cornell,  and  others.  A  mass- 
meeting  has  been  called  by  this  league,  to  be  held  next 
Monday  night,  and  in  their  call  the  league  says  :  "  The 
object  of  this  league  is  to  secure  for  Cuba  by  all  law- 
ful, peaceful,  and  honorable  means,  the  political  in- 
dependence which  her  patriots  are  now  endeavoring  to 
gain,  to  encourage  them  with  our  sympathy  and  moral 
support,  and  to  arouse  the  whole  nation  to  demand 
an  end  of  the  campaign  of  murder  and  destruction  in 
that  island."  The  sentiments  commend  themselves  to  all 
right  -  thinking  men,  and  we  hope  that  the  Cuban 
League  may  be  successful  in  their  meeting  and  successful  in 
their  ends.  But  we  urge  upon  them  that  they  shall  bring 
about  these  things,  as  they  themselves  say,  by  "  peaceful 
and  honorable  means  "  if  possible,  and  to  that  end  we  urge 
them  to  attempt  to  silence  the  frothy  senators,  the  raving 
representatives,  and  the  reckless  and  sensational  newspapers 
of  the  United  States. 


The  filing  of  the  final  report  of  the  special  administrators  in 
A  „  the  Fair  will  case  by  no  means  gives  any 

Law  of  Wills  hope  of  that  famous  suit  drawing  to  a  close. 
Needed.  Qne  0f  tne  incidents  is  ended,  but  there  are 

a  sufficient  number  of  questions  remaining  unsolved  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  courts  for  months  yet.  It  is  two 
years  since  James  G.  Fair  died  ;  one  year  and  eleven  months 
since  the  special  administrators  were  appointed.  The  courts 
have  devoted  weeks  and  months  to  listening  to  the  con- 
tentions of  the  various  claimants,  while  the  people  have  been 
put  to  a  heavy  expense  for  maintaining  these  courts,  and  yet 
the  estate  has  not  progressed  to  the  point  of  a  will  having 
been  admitted  to  probate.  If  anything  has  been  accom- 
plished, it  has  been  the  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the 
last  wishes  of  the  testator  are  not  to  be  carried  out.  If  the 
pencil  will  is  the  last  declaration  of  his  wishes  made  by 
James  G.  Fair,  its  withdrawal  defeats  those  wishes  ;  if  the 
trust  will  expressed  the  disposition  he  desired  made  of  his 
property,  the  declaration  of  the  invalidity  of  the  trust  clause 
defeats  his  wishes. 

This  case  adds  only  one  more  to  the  long  list  of  will  con- 
tests that  have  proved  the  law  regarding  testamentary  dis- 
position in  this  State  to  be  merely  a  farce.  The  avowed 
purpose  of  allowing  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  property  after 
his  death  is  defeated  whenever  the  property  is  worth  fight- 
ing for,  and  the  decision  of  court  or  jury  is  substituted  for 
the  will  of  the  deceased.  The  Hawes  case,  the  McDonald 
case,  the  Blythe  case,  the  Hastings  case,  the  Martin  case, 
the  Pratt  case  in  Los  Angeles — these  are  but  a  few  of  the 
more  familiar  contests  that  show  how  ineffective  is  the 
"  will "  of  a  dead  man  in  California. 

It  is  not  alone  that  these  struggles  for  the  pic!; 
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dead  men's  estates  inspire  the  disgust  of  beholders  ;  they 
occupy  the  time  of  the  courts  that  should  be  better  em- 
ployed ;  they  unsettle  titles  and  disturb  property  values.  It 
would  be  far  better  that  the  farce  should  be  abandoned,  and 
the  law  be  made  to  express  more  nearly  the  actual  situation. 
In  Europe,  the  power  of  a  man  to  dispose  of  his  property 
by  will  is  much  more  strictly  limited  than  in  this  country, 
while  the  creation  of  trusts  is  jealously  guarded  against.  In 
France,  a  person  having  any  one  dependent  upon  him  can 
dispose  of  a  portion  only  of  his  property.  If  he  leaves  one 
child,  he  may  dispose  of  only  one-half;  if  he  leaves  two 
children,  he  may  dispose  of  one-third ;  and  if  he  leaves 
more  than  two  children,  he  may  dispose  of  only  one-quarter. 
The  remainder  of  the  property  goes  to  the  children  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  succession,  and,  if  any  of  the  children 
shall  have  died,  their  lineal  descendants  inherit.  Should  a 
man  die  leaving  no  descendants,  but  lineal  ascendants,  he 
may  dispose  of  one-third  of  nis  property  if  they  are  in  the 
first  degree,  or  one-half  if  they  are  more  remote. 

In  France,  there  is  but  one  contingency  in  which  the  title 
to  property  subject  to  testamentary  disposition  may  be  tied 
up.  A  life  estate  may  be  given  to  the  children  of  a  testator 
to  hold  in  trust  for  his  grandchildren.  Such  disposition  is 
not  valid,  however,  unless  it  is  left  to  all  the  children  of  the 
trustee,  share  and  share  alike,  without  reference  to  age  or 
sex.  Bequests  to  public  or  charitable  institutions  are 
not  allowed  without  special  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

These  provisions,  which  are  taken  from  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, are  based  upon  the  civil  law,  and  are  similar  to  those 
that  obtain  throughout  Continental  Europe.  In  Italy,  the 
provisions  are  almost  identical,  as  they  are  in  Belgium  and 
Baden.  In  the  canton  of  Geneva,  the  French  code  has 
been  adopted  in  its  entirety.  In  Norway,  a  testator  leaving 
issue  may  dispose  of  only  one-quarter  of  his  property  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  issue.  In  England,  the  greater  part 
of  the  landed  estates  have  been  tied  up  by  entails  and  family 
settlements,  but  beyond  this  there  is  no  limit  placed  upon 
the  testamentary  disposition  of  either  real  or  personal  prop- 
erty. There  are,  however,  stringent  laws  against  the  cre- 
ation of  testamentary  trusts  that  shall  continue  for  longer 
than  a  limited  period. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  legislature  was  about  to  con- 
vene, the  Argonaut  strongly  urged  the  passage  of  a  law  im- 
posing a  tax  upon  collateral  inheritances.  The  question  was 
taken  up  by  Senator  McAllister,  of  Marin  County,  and  he 
succeeded  in  passing  a  part  of  the  statute,  and  it  has  since 
brought  into  the  treasury  of  the  State  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars.  The  inheritance  tax  is  a  hardship  to  nobody  ; 
the  deceased  has  no  further  use  for  his  property,  and 
the  heirs  are  so  anxious  to  acquire  possession  that 
they  do  not  feel  the  tax.  In  the  same  way,  there  would 
be  little  opposition  to  a  law  limiting  the  power  of  tes- 
tators to  tie  up  their  estates  in  trust.  It  would  be 
opposed  only  by  those  millionaires  who  think  they  are 
going  to  die  soon,  and  as  no  millionaire  ever  seems  to 
look  upon  death  as  near  at  hand,  opponents  would  not  be 
numerous.  We  urge  some  young  legislator — an  ambitious 
and  intelligent  lawyer  like  Senator  McAllister — to  take  up 
this  question,  study  it  carefully,  and  draw  up  a  statute  of 
wills  that  will  prevent  the  tying  up  of  millionaires'  estates, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  scandalous  litigation  which  has  so 
long  disfigured  our  State  records. 


Several  weeks  ago,   when  the  conventions    of  the   various 
Postal  political  parties  were  nominating  candidates 

Primary  in  for  city   offices,  the  Argonaut  urged  upon 

Los  Akcbles.  independent  and  anti-boss  voters  the  adop- 
tion of  the  "postal-primary  system."  By  this  means,  it 
was  urged,  a  convention  could  be  brought  together  which 
would  become  representative  of  the  best  interests  in  the 
community.  The  system  was  not  adopted,  and  the  Demo- 
cratic boss,  Rainey,  elected  practically  his  entire  ticket.  In 
Los  Angeles  a  city  election  has  just  been  held,  and  the 
League  for  Better  City  Government,  a  reform  organization 
in  that  city,  made  use  of  the  postal  -  primary  system 
in  calling  their  convention.  Postal  -  cards  were  sent 
to  a  selected  list  of  4,000  voters,  and  they  expressed  their 
preferences  for  delegates  to  the  convention  and,  in  some 
cases,  for  candidates.  The  ticket  of  the  league  was  made 
up  almost  entirely  from  indorsements  of  the  candidates  on 
the  other  tickets,  and  the  result  of  the  election  has  been 
most  gratifying.  The  league  elected  21  out  of  26  candi- 
dates, and  most  of  them  were  elected  by  substantial  majori- 
ties. Independent  candidates  were  nominated  for  city 
engineer  and  for  assessor,  and,  while  they  were  defeated,  it 
was  by  only  1,641  and  502  votes,  respectively.  The  aver- 
age vote  of  those  candidates  having  the  Republican  nomi- 
nation only  was  6,339  ;  that  of  the  Democrats  was  6,312. 
With  the  two  parties  so  evenly  divided,  it  was  compara- 
ve'.y  easy  for  the  independent  vote  to  hold  the  balance  of 
power,  and,  backed  as  the  movement  was  by  a  solid  body  of 
4,000  voters,  its  indorsement  was  equivalent  to  an  election. 


Of  the  five  candidates  who  were  defeated,  four  were  inde- 
pendent, and  the  fifth,  a  Republican,  was  defeated  by  only 
eight  votes.  The  average  vote  of  the  independent  league 
candidates  on  the  general  ticket  was  4,95 1,  showing  that 
they  polled  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  votes  than  the 
number  who  took  part  in  the  primary.  The  Republicans 
who  were  indorsed  by  the  league  ran  3,382  ahead  of  the 
average  Republican  vote,  and  the  Democrats  2,859  ahead  of 
the  average  Democratic  vote.  This  indicates  that  in  Los 
Angeles,  as  in  this  city,  an  indorsement  did  not  carry  with 
it  the  whole  strength  of  the  ticket.  The  experiment  is  an 
interesting  one,  and  it  can  be  claimed  that  in  this  case  it 
was  wholly  successful. 


The  Senate  last  week  began  the  consideration  of  the  immi- 
gration bill.     Considerable   discussion   was 

Rhstrict  to 

Forhign  indulged  in,  and  some  progress  was  made. 

Immigration.  jt  js  probable  that  the  Lodge  bill  will  be 
substituted  for  the  House  bill.  This  substitute  provides 
that  all  immigrants  over  the  age  of  fourteen  years  shall  be 
able  to  read  and  write  their  native  language,  and  shall  be 
require  I  to  read  and  write,  in  the  presence  of  a  United 
States  official,  at  least  five  lines  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stitution. It  would  be  supposed  that  these  requirements 
were  mild  enough  to  satisfy  anybody,  but  politicians  of  the 
stamp  of  Palmer  and  Vest  were  found  to  urge  that  they 
should  be  made  less  severe. 

The  bill  is  open  to  objection,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
not  sufficiently  severe,  and,  therefore,  will  not  appreciably 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of  even  if  it  should  become  a 
law.  The  question  is  by  no  means  so  new  as  some  sup- 
pose, as  is  shown  by  the  writings  of  Washington,  Hamilton, 
and  Madison.  Since  1838  it  has  occupied  the  serious  atten' 
tioh  of  Congress,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  num- 
ber of  laws,  but  each  of  them  has  had  the  defect  that 
exists  in  this  one.  They  were  only  half-hearted  measures, 
and  none  of  the  politicians  had  the  courage  to  make  them 
effective  at  the  cost  of  alienating  any  considerable  body  of 
voters. 

In  the  President's  message  there  is  a  striking  passage  that 
shows  how  signally  all  legislation  on  this  subject  has  hereto- 
fore failed.  The  immigration  during  the  year  was  343,267, 
of  whom  only  2,799  were  refused  admission.  The  quality 
of  those  who  were  admitted  through  this  very  coarse  sieve 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  of  those  who  were  more  than 
fourteen  years  of  age,  28.63  per  cent,  were  illiterate. 
Divided  according  to  nationality,  in  each  one  thousand  the 
illiterates  numbered  as  follows  :  Ireland,  70 ;  Italy,  546 ; 
Russia,  411  ;  Austro  -  Hungary,  389;  Germany,  30; 
Sweden,  11;  and  Portugal,  777.  Had  the  Lodge  bill 
been  in  force,  97,475  undesirable  immigrants  would  have 
been  excluded,  in  addition  to  the  2,799  who  were  returned. 

This  is  the  showing  for  the  last  year  of  the  period,  and  it 
has  been  one  unbroken  record  of  failure.  Taking  the  decen- 
nial periods  from  the  time  when  restriction  was  first  at- 
tempted, there  has  been  a  steady  increase  for  each  ten  years. 
In  order  to  make  the  comparison  clearer,  we  may  take  the 
immigrants  for  the  period  1830-4,  before  restriction  was 
attempted,  as  represented  by  100.  The  figures  for  the  suc- 
cessive periods  on  this  proportion  would  be  1840-50,  263; 
1850-60,  519;  1860-70,  the  war  period,  364;  1870-80, 
525  ;  1880-90,  972.  In  1891  and  1892,  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  25  per  cent,  over  1 890.  The  next  year  the  cholera 
epidemic  in  Europe  checked  immigration,  but  it  was  still 
within  10,000  of  that  of  1890.  The  next  two  years  were 
marked  by  the  financial  depression,  and  immigration  fell  off 
perceptibly  from  this  cause,  but  this  year  it  recovered,  and 
was  nearly  one-third  greater  than  in  1895. 

Nor  is  this  the  worst  part  of  the  showing,  by  any  means. 
A  good  quality  of  immigration,  educated  and  financially  in- 
dependent settlers,  may  be  absorbed  in  limited  numbers. 
But  the  ignorant  and  vicious  can  have  only  a  demoralizing 
effect  upon  the  social  life  of  the  nation.  From  this  point  of 
view  the  immigrants  may  be  divided  into  two  classes  :  those 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Germany,  and  Scandi- 
navia being  classed  as  unobjectionable  ;  those  from  Italy, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Austro-Hungary  as  objectionable. 
The  immigrants  of  the  latter  class  have  been  steadily  in- 
creasing, both  in  numbers  and  in  percentage.  In  1869,  the 
immigrants  in  this  class  numbered  3,515,  against  260,083 
in  the  other.  In  1880,  the  figures  were  36,812  against 
292,903;  in  1890,  154,873  against  262,749;  in  1895, 
102,850  against  136,790  ;  in  1896,  178,991  against  132,- 
374.  The  figures  of  percentages  show  the  contrast  even 
more  strikingly.  In  1869,  0.9  against  73.8  ;  in  1880,  8.5 
against  64.5;  in  1890,  34  against  57.7;  in  1895,  39.8 
against  52.9  ;  in  1896,  52  against  39.  Last  year,  for  the 
first  time,  the  balance  turned,  and  the  majority  of  those 
who  were  admitted  to  partnership  in  the  blessings  of  free 
government  were  undesirable,  and  are  never  likely  to  be- 
come good  citizens.  The  partnership  is  limited  at  present, 
but  within  five  years  it  may  become  free  and  unlimited. 

To  assimilate  these  masses  of  immigrants,  alien  in  lan- 


guage and  thought,  is  difficult  at  best ;  it  is  rendered  well- 
nigh  impossible  by  their  herding  propensities.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  150,000  Poles  living  in  this  country  in 
1890  had  taken  up  their  residence  in  the  five  States  of 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wiscon- 
sin. Of  the  Irish,  55.9  per  cent,  live  in  cities ;  of  the 
Poles,  57.1  per  cent.  ;  of  the  Russians,  57.9  per  cent.  ;  and 
of  the  Italians,  58.8  per  cent.  Those  whose  foreign  lan- 
guages and  squalid  habits  render  them  most  difficult  of 
assimilation  herd  together  in  foreign  quarters,  where  the  at- 
mosphere is  distinctly  European  and  American  influence 
can  not  penetrate. 

The  Argonaut  has  for  many  years  waged  war  against  this 
flood  of  foreigners.  We  welcome  the  Lodge  bill  as  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  We  shall  welcome  a  more  stringent 
measure  as  a  decided  step  in  advance. 


California's 

Gold 

Mines. 


One  of  the  silver  senators,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  spirit  at 
the  defeat  of  his  favorite  measure,  remarked 
just  after  the  election  that  there  was  no  occu- 
pation in  California  which  was  making 
money  but  gold  mining.  He  was  correct  in  his  remark  to 
the  extent  that  the  gold  miners  are  making  money.  It  is 
true  that  one  only  occasionally  hears  of  those  spectacularly 
large  deals  where  a  well-known  property  changes  hands,  or 
some  extensive  syndicate  invests  money  in  a  long-abandoned 
property  with  the  intention  of  pushing  work  vigorously. 
But  such  deals  are  heard  of  from  time  to  time  ;  more 
frequently,  in  fact,  than  they  are  heard  of  in  any  other 
branch  of  industry.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  it 
is  the  prosperous  and  remunerative  properties  that  little  is 
heard  of  until,  at  the  end  of  each  year,  the  announcement 
is  made  that  together  they  have  added  more  than  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  world's  supply  of  gold. 

The  latest  report  of  large  investments  of  foreign  capital 
in  California  mines  comes  from  New  York.  It  is  reported 
that  Charles  Butters,  an  American  engineer,  who  has  been 
at  work  in  South  Africa  for  a  number  of  years,  is  on  his 
way  West  to  report  upon  a  number  of  gold  properties  for 
Eastern  and  English  capitalists.  He  thinks,  and  rightly, 
too,  that  if  American  engineers  and  foreign  capitalists  could 
exploit  the  mines  of  South  Africa  so  successfully,  there  is 
no  reason  why  American  and  foreign  capital  should  not 
win  equal  success  in  this  country.  In  the  same  line  are  the 
remarks  of  the  New  York  Engineering  and  Mining  Jour- 
nal, which  recently  announced  that  many  purchases  of  Cal- 
ifornia mining  property  have  recently  been  made  in  a  quiet 
way,  and  that  other  properties  are  being  investigated  in  the 
same  way  with  a  view  to  purchase.  Most  of  these  are  par- 
tially developed  claims.  Some  of  the  shrewder  class  of  in- 
vestors are  realizing  that,  after  all,  California  presents  ad- 
vantages over  many  of  the  newer  and  apparently  more 
attractive  gold-bearing  regions  in  this  and  other  countries. 
Quite  a  number  of  the  purchases  referred  to  have  been  on 
foreign  account,  and  among  others  it  is  believed  that  Cecil 
Rhodes  and  his  friends  are  largely  concerned.  This,  in  its 
turn,  suggests  similar  reports  that  have  come  from  time  to 
time  of  late,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  there  would  be  so 
much  smoke  without  some  fire. 

In  the  meantime,  the  work  of  developing  the  mines  here 
is  going  steadily  on.  The  rains  of  a  couple  of  weeks  ago, 
while  they  may  have  driven  the  miners  from  some  of  the 
higher  slopes,  have  filled  the  streams  and  reservoirs,  and 
have  started  in  full  force  many  mines  that  have  been  wait- 
ing for  water.  From  all  parts  of  the  mining  country  come 
reports  of  activity.  The  old  Confidence  Mine  in  Tuol 
umne  County,  at  one  time  a  very  large  producer,  is  being 
thoroughly  developed  and  equipped  with  machinery.  A 
new  company  has  taken  hold  of  the  Sierra  Buttes  Mines  in 
Sierra  County,  which  have  a  record  of  $11,000,000  product 
The  Occidental  Mine  at  Grizzly  Flat  is  putting  in  an 
electric  plant  for  operation  and  illumination.  A  wealthy 
New  York  company  has  bought  a  number  of  rich  mining 
claims  in  Shasta  County.  The  Pennsylvania  Mine  in 
Nevada  County  cleaned  up  $12,000  from  a  ten-days'  run. 
The  Anaconda  Mine  has  declared  a  dividend  of  $1,500,000. 
Yuma  Mine,  recently  opened  up,  yielded  $80,000  for  the 
month  of  August.  The  Faulkner  group  of  mines  near 
Forbestown  have  been  bonded  to  a  company  of  Texas  capi- 
talists. The  Mountain  Chief  Mine  in  Willow  Valley, 
Nevada  County,  has  been  bonded.  The  famous  Ken- 
nedy Mine  has  opened  up  its  2,100-foot  level,  and  a  body 
of  ore  equal  in  size  and  richness  with  that  on  the  1,950- 
foot  level  has  been  encountered. 

The  mines  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  are  also 
showing  great  activity.  All  of  this  desert  region,  compris- 
ing a  portion  of  the  seven  southern  counties  of  California 
and  Nevada,  together  with  Western  Arizona  and  Lower 
California,  were  looked  over  fifteen  years  ago,  but  at  that 


time  low-grade  gold  ore  was  not  attractive.  Further  than 
this,  the  Apaches  resented  any  intrusion  within  hundreds  of 
miles  of  their  reservations,  and  it  was  dangerous  to  venture 
far    from    the    settlements.     Lack   of    transportation    and 
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scarcity  of  water  and  fuel  also  contributed  to  retard  the  de- 
velopment of  these  mines. 

Now  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  and  the  devel- 
opment is  rapid.  In  Los  Angeles  County  there  are  eight 
mills  at  work,  with  a  capital  of  over  three  millions  of  dollars 
invested.  Kern  County  has  25  mills ;  Riverside  County, 
30  mills  ;  San  Bernardino,  35  mills  ;  San  Diego,  20  mills. 
In  these  counties  there  are  6,500  miners  at  work,  and  of 
these  about  3,000  are  working  for  wages.  During  the  sum- 
mer it  is  too  hot  for  much  work  to  be  done  at  these  mines, 
but  now  that  cooler  weather  has  set  in,  there  is  renewed 
activity.  A  rich  strike  of  ore  is  reported  in  the  Golden 
Cross  Mine,  in  San  Diego  County,  which  has  a  140-stamp 
mill — the  second  largest  in  the  State.  A  rich  chute  of  ore 
has  been  struck  in  the  Warrington  Mine,  in  Kern  County. 
Work  is  to  be  resumed  in  the  Gold  Mountain  Mine,  in  the 
Bear  Valley  district.  The  Carmichael  Mine,  near  Te- 
hachapi,  has  been  sold  at  a  good  price  to  Los  Angeles  cap- 
italists. The  old  Mammoth  Mine  at  Keysville,  Kern 
County,  is  also  to  be  operated  with  Los  Angeles  capital. 
So  great  is  the  interest  in  Los  Angeles,  in  fact,  that  a  min- 
ing and  stock  exchange  is  now  located  there. 


In  verification  of  the  Argonaut's  warnings,  it  now  develops 
The  that  Venezuela's    ratification  of  the    Olney- 

Venezuelan  Salisbury    arbitration    protocol    is    by    no 

Tangle.  means    certain.     We  announced  last    week 

that  Senor  Andrade,  Venezuelan  Minister  to  the  United 
States,  was  due  to  arrive  in  New  York  on  the  seventeenth 
of  December,  bearing  with  him,  as  was  hoped  by  the  ad- 
ministration, the  documents  giving  the  consent  of  President 
Crespo,  his  cabinet,  and  the  Venezuelan  people  to  the  Olney- 
Salisbury  protocol.  But  since  then  the  cable  tells  us  that 
Minister  Andrade  will  "  remain  in  Caracas  for  the  present." 
This  looks  ominous.  If  matters  had  gone  as  President 
Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney  hoped,  Minister  Andrade 
would  now  be  in  New  York,  with  the  documents  duly  signed. 
The  light  and  sketchy  manner  in  which  President  Cleve- 
land, Secretary  Olney,  and  Lord  Salisbury  have  decided, 
off  hand,  this  grave  question  of  the  integrity  of  Venezuela's 
soil,  can  not  but  command  the  admiration  as  well  as  excite 
the  astonishment  of  a  waiting  world.  But  we  note  by  the 
cablegrams  that  there  is  in  Venezuela  "  a  strong  feeling  in 
the  popular  mind  against  excluding  Venezuela  from  direct 
representation  on  the  arbitration  tribunal."  We  note  also 
that  Senor  Michelena,  formerly  Venezuelan  Minister  to  Great 
Britain,  is  publishing  letters  in  the  Venezuelan  press,  in 
which  he  says  that  the  Olney-Salisbury  protocol  is  a  "  per- 
version of  the  main  points  at  issue  "  ;  that  "  it  does  not  ful- 
fill the  promises  originally  made  to  the  Government  of 
Venezuela " ;  that  it  is  "  constructed  wholly  in  Anglo- 
American  interests  "  ;  that  "  it  would  be  better  for  Vene- 
zuela to  lose  all  her  territory  forcibly  than  to  agree  to  the 
present  terms  of  the  protocol "  ;  and  that  "  in  not  recogniz- 
ing Venezuela  as  a  sovereign  state,  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  have  insulted  the  southern  republic." 

Do  all  these  statements  seem  unreasonable  ?  Does  the 
patriotism  of  Senor  Michelena  seem  absurd?  If  so, 
why  ?  Venezuela  is  a  smaller  country  than  the  United 
States,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  fires  of  patriotism 
should  burn  less  brightly  in  the  bosoms  of  the  enlightened 
classes  there  than  here.  Either  Venezuela  is  a  sovereign 
state  or  she  is  not.  If  she  is  a  sovereign  state,  there  can  be 
absolutely  no  logical  denial  to  the  contention  of  Senor 
Michelena — that  in  excluding  her  from  an  arbitration  tribunal 
which  is  to  decide  a  question  vitally  affecting  her  territorial 
integrity,  the  United  States -and  Great  Britain  have  insulted 
Venezuela. 

It  may  also  be  observed  that  there  is  politics  as  well  as 
patriotism  in  this  burning  question  in  Venezuela.  President 
Crespo  nears  the  end  of  his  term.  He  has  issued  a 
proclamation  of  amnesty  to  political  offenders.  President 
Rojas  Paul,  whom  Crespo  banished  from  the  country,  has 
returned.  There  are  five  candidates  for  the  presidency. 
Venezuela  is  swarming  with  conspirators  against  Crespo.  It 
is  feared  that  he  is  about  to  attempt  to  hold  the  reins  of 
power  after  his  term  expires.  He  and  his  Cabinet  believed 
that  there  would  be  practically  no  resistance  to  the  Olney- 
Salisbury  protocol,  but  they  are  astonished  co  find  that  they 
were  mistaken.  Their  political  enemies  are  endeavoring  to 
bring  about  a  Cabinet  crisis  and  the  fall  of  the  government 
by  playing  upon  the  chord  of  Venezuelan  patriotism.  Ap- 
parently they  are  succeeding.  It  is  almost  inevitable  that  if 
President  Crespo  and  his  Cabinet  approve  of  the  Olney- 
Salisbury  protocol,  the  Venezuelan  Government  will  fall. 

Suppose  the  Venezuelan  Government  should  fall,  and  that 
a  revolution  should  break  out  against  Crespo  on  the  ground 
that  he  had  weakly  imperiled  the  integrity  of  the  country's  soil 
and  cravenly  stained  his  country's  honor  ?  Suppose  the  Vene- 
zuelan people  should  rise  against  him,  and  that  there  should 
be — as  there  have  often  been  in  South  American  countries — 
two  presidents,  two  cabinets,  two  armies,  and  two  seats  of 
'overnment?     The  United  States  has  agreed  with  Great 


Britain  to  regulate  the  boundaries  of  this  country.  What 
would  the  United  States  do  ?  Would  it  take  a  hand  in  the 
internecine  struggles  of  Venezuela,  and  settle  which  was  ' 
the  rightful  president,  which  the  loyal  army,  which  the  rebel 
army,  and  which  the  genuine  government  ?  It  would  be 
forced  to  do  so  by  the  attitude  it  has  assumed  and  the  terms 
of  its  agreement  with  great  Britain.  It  has  made  itself  re- 
sponsible for  Venezuela's  acts.  It  will  have  to  remain 
responsible. 

As  for  those  short-sighted  citizens  of  this  country  who 
may  resent  the  attitude  of  Venezuela  and  say  that  "she 
doesn't  know  what  is  good  for  her,"  let  us  ask  them  a  ques- 
tion. Suppose  the  old  quarrel  were  still  on  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning  our  north-west- 
ern boundary,  the  days  of  "  fifty-four  forty  or  fight." 
Suppose,  as  the  result  of  an  acrimonious  dispute  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  Russia,  a  co- 
terminal  land-owner,  had  intervened.  Suppose  that  Rus- 
sia had  made  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain  by  which 
the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
were  to  be  determined  by  an  arbitration  tribunal,  its 
members  to  be  appointed  by  Russia  and  Great  Britain. 
Suppose  that  on  this  arbitration  tribunal  there  had  been  no 
representative  of  the  United  States.  Would  the  United 
States  have  submitted  to  any  such  procedure?  And  if  not, 
why  should  Venezuela  ?  Venezuela  is  smaller  than  we  are,  but 
she  is  none  the  less  a  sovereign  state.  If  such  a  proposi- 
tion had  been  made  to  us  in  the  old  days,  we  fancy  that 
there  would  have  been  little  difference  of  opinion  in  the 
United  States,  but  that  it  would  have  been  speedily  a  ques- 
tion of  "  fifty-four  forty  or  fight." 


A  British  official  of  high  position  writes  to  ask  the  Argo- 
\liens  Owning     naut  whether  the  constitutional  amendment, 


Lands  in 
California 


adopted  in  California  in  1894,  regarding  the 
inheritance  of  real  estate  by  aliens,  "  is 
looked  upon  as  part  of  the  law  of  this  State."  The  amend- 
ment referred  to  is  now  section  17  of  article  I.  of  the  State 
constitution,  and  reads  as  follows  : 

"  Foreigners  of  the  white  race  or  of  African  descent,  eligible  to 
become  citizens  of  the  United  States  under  the  naturalization  laws 
thereof,  while  bona-fide  residents  of  this  State,  shall  have  the  same 
rights  in  respect  to  the  acquisition,  possession,  enjoyment,  trans- 
mission, and  inheritance  of  all  property,  other  than  real  estate,  as 
native-born  citizens  ;  provided,  that  such  aliens  owning  real  estate  at 
the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  may  remain  such  owners  ; 
and  provided  further,  that  the  legislature  may,  by  statute,  provide  for 
the  disposition  of  real  estate  which  shall  hereafter  be  acquired  by 
such  aliens  by  descent  or  devise." 

This  amendment  was  adopted  two  years  ago,  but  the 
legislature  has  as  yet  taken  no  action  upon  it,  and  it  remains 
without  force.  The  former  law,  which  still  remains  in 
force,  is  embodied  in  section  671  of  the  Civil  Code,  which 
reads,  "  Any  person,  whether  citizen  or  alien,  may  take, 
hold,  or  dispose  of  property,  real  or  personal,  within  this 
State,"  and  section  672,  "  If  a  non-resident  alien  takes  by 
succession,  he  must  appear  and  claim  the  property  within 
five  years."  The  supreme  court  in  the  case  of  Lyons 
versus  the  State,  reported  in  67  California,  380,  has 
further  declared  that  there  was  no  provision  in  the 
constitution  which  prohibited  the  legislature  from  con- 
ferring the  same  rights  of  inheritance  upon  persons 
born  in  foreign  countries,  and  who  have  never  resided 
here,  as  upon  native-born  citizens.  Until  the  legislat- 
ure acts  in  the  matter,  this  must  remain  the  law,  and 
when  it  does  act,  it  will  not  affect  the  property  rights  already 
acquired,  for  no  law  can  be  retroactive.  At  present  the 
amendment  stands  practically  null  and  void.  When  the 
amendment  was  under  consideration,  the  Argonaut  opposed 
it  as  being  unwise  and  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
State,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  it  remain  inoperative. 

i  The  press  and  the  people  of  the  State  have  received  with 
Pacific  Coast  marked  attention  the  ArgoTtaul's  statement 
in  the  that  California  may  expect  to  be  represented 

Cabinet.  jn  president-elect  McKinley's  Cabinet,  but 

only  on  condition  that  the  State  can  unite  on  one  of  her  lead- 
ing citizens.  The  number  of  names  brought  forward  has 
not  as  yet  been  large.  Horace  Davis,  ex-congressman 
and  ex-President  of  the  State  University,  has  been  unani- 
mously indorsed  by  the  California  congressional  delega- 
tion. Judge  James  A.  Waymire,  of  San  Francisco,  has 
been  mentioned  frequently  in  the  press.  Elwood  Cooper 
is  indorsed  by  the  Farmers'  Institute  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara. The  name  of  ex-Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  is  re- 
ceived with  general  favor.  Judge  J.  J.  de  Haven  is  also 
mentioned  as  a  possible  Cabinet  official ;  he  is  believed  to 
be  well  thought  of  by  McKinley.  Judge  Joseph  McKenna, 
of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  is  also  mentioned  as  a 
congressional  colleague  of  McKinley,  and  a  possible  member 
of  his  Cabinet. 

The  people  of  the  State  may  as  well  understand  that  if 
unofficial  indications  point  to  the  appointment  of  a  Califor- 
nian  to  the  Cabinet,  and  if  he  be  attacked  by  Californians, 
as  has  hitherto  been  the  California  custom,  no  appointment 


will  come  to  California.  We  wish  also  to  impress  on  the 
minds  of  Californians  that  they  can  not  expect  to  select  for 
President-elect  McKinley.  He  will  select  for  himself.  But- 
when  he  has  selected  for  himself,  the  State  should  cordially 
accept  his  selection.  It  is  perhaps  better  to  have  a  mediocre 
Californian  in  the  Cabinet  than  no  Califomian  at  all. 

We  may  point  out  to  the  press  and  people  of  California 
that  this  State  has  a  formidable  coast  competitor  for  a  Cab- 
inet post  in  the  shape  of  Oregon.  California  went  Repub- 
lican, it  is  true,  but  gave  only  the  meagre  majority  of 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty  for  McKinley.  The  official  re- 
turns show  that  one  elector  has  been  lost  to  the  Republicans  in 
California.  Oregon,  on  the  other  hand — although  a  sparsely 
settled  State,  with  a  much  smaller  population — gave  Mc- 
Kinley a  majority  of  nearly  three  thousand.  There  are  plenty 
of  candidates  up  there,  as  we  see  by  the  Oregon  papers. 
Among  them,  Representative  Hermann  is  mentioned.  He 
was  a  colleague  of  McKinley  in  Congress,  and  they  are  well 
acquainted.  Hermann  is  a  man  of  ability,  and  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  representatives  the  coast  had.  Much  of 
the  legislation  which  inured  to  the  benefit  of  California  was 
brought  about  by  Hermann's  active  cooperation  with  the 
somewhat  mediocre  representatives  we  have  often  sent  from 
California.  Another  Oregon  candidate  is  Senator  Dolph. 
He  has  the  long  congressional  experience  and  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  Washington  departments  which  a  Cali- 
fornia candidate,  Senator  Fellon,  also  finds  advanced  in  his 
favor.  A  third  Oregon  candidate  brought  forward  by  the 
Oregon  press  is  ex-Attorney-General  Williams.  General 
Williams  is  one  of  the  foremost  lawyers  at  the  bar  of  Oregon, 
and  the  fact  that  he  bad  previously  been  a  Cabinet  officer 
under  General  Grant  would  no  doubt  have  its  weight. 

We  point  out  these  facts  simply  to  show  to  the  press  and 
people  of  California  that  Oregon  is  by  no  means  asleep,  and 
that  she  is  engaged  in  actively  pushing  the  claims  of  her 
citizens  for  a  post  on  President-elect  McKinley's  Cabinet. 

San  Francisco  is  a  curious  community,  and  California  is  a 
Turn  the  peculiar   State,  but  we   can  recall  nothing 

Prize-Fighters  either  so  curious  or  so  peculiar  as  the  very 
0uT-  peculiar  proceedings   now  going  on  before 

Judge  Sanderson  in  San  Francisco.  Prize-Fighter  Fitz- 
simmons  claims  that  he  "  knocked  out "  Prize  -  Fighter 
Sharkey,  .thereby  winning  a  prize  of  ten  thousand  dollars, 
but  that  Referee  Earp  unjustly  awarded  the  prize  to  Prize- 
Fighter  Sharkey  on  the  false  pretext  that  Prize-Fighter  Fitz- 
simmons  had  struck  him  a  foul  blow  :  that  this  was  all  a 
pre-arranged  plot  or  conspiracy  to  "  do  "  him,  Fitzsimmons, 
out  of  the  ten  thousand  dollars.  He  therefore  brings  suit 
to  recover  the  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  incidentally  com- 
plains criminally  against  Sharkey  and  his  manager,  Lynch. 

We  may  remark  that  it  is  the  belief  of  nearly  every  man 
in  San  Francisco  that  Fitzsimmons's  allegations  are  true, 
and  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  plot.  But,  all  the  same,  the 
courts  of  justice  are  not  the  place  to  settle  prize-fighters' 
squabbles.     They  should  be  settled  at  the  ring-side. 

As  we  have  more  than  once  remarked  in  these  columns, 
it  is  not  possible  to  keep  men  from  going  to  prize-fights, 
and  so  long  as  men  will  pay  money  to  witness  prize-fights, 
prize-fighters  will  fight  for  their  money.  It  may  be  all 
wrong,  but  the  fact  exists,  none  the  less.  There  are  strin- 
gent laws  against  prize-fighting  in  California,  but  it  is 
utterly  impossible  to  convict  under  them.  The  penal  code 
provides  that  "  Every  person  who  engages  in,  instigates,  en- 
courages, or  promotes  any  ring  or  prize-fight,  or  any  other 
premeditated  fight  or  contention  (without  deadly  weapons), 
either  as  principal,  aid,  second,  umpire,  surgeon,  or  other- 
wise, is  punishable  by  imprisonment  in  the  State  prison  not 
exceeding  two  years.  Every  person  willfully  present  as  a 
spectator  at  any  fight  or  contention  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor."  Yet  despite 
the  severity  of  this  law — or  perhaps  by  reason  of  it— con- 
viction of  a  prize-fighter  here  is  unheard  of,  while  to 
attempt  to  convict  a  spectator  would  be  deemed  persecution. 

For  the  officers  of  the  law,  therefore,  to  wink  at  "  glove 
contests,"  considering  the  impossibility  of  punishing  the 
contestants,  and  the  strong  desire  of  the  spectators  and  the 
police  officials  to  witness  them,  is  one  thing.  But  for  the 
courts  to  take  cognizance  of  the  low  and  nasty  squabbles 
resulting  from  these  affairs,  is  another  matter.  That  the 
superior  court  of  San  Francisco  should  at  present  be  gravely 
considering  whether  Fitzsimmons  hit  Sharkey  a  "  foul  blow  " 
or  not ;  if  so,  where  he  hit  him  ;  if  not,  whether  Sharkey's 
injury  was  inflicted  by  a  surgeon  with  intent  to  defraud — all 
of  these  things  seem  to  us  calculated  to  destroy  the  respect 
which  a  community  should  entertain  for  its  courts.  That 
law-breaking  should  be  winked  at  is  bad  enough,  but  that 
the  courts  should  calmly  consider  the  financial  results  of 
this  law-breaking  seems  to  us  unheard  of. 

We  think  that  Judge  Sanderson  has  made  a  grave  error 
in  consenting  to  hear  this  case,  even  extra-judiciallv.     We 
hope  he  will  at  once  turn  this  malodorous  and  cro~ 
of  pugs  out  of  his  court-room. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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DECEIVERS    EVER. 

The  Story  of  a  Handsome  Lieutenant  whom  Many  Women  Loved. 

Carey  Churchill  Carter  Channing,  first  lieutenant,  Nth 
Cavalry,  died  so  long  ago  that  most  of  his  story  is  forgot- 
ten, although  it  was  a  very  great  wonder  at  the  time. 
Everybody  connected  with  it  is  dead  also — his  mother  and 
the  other  two  women — and  so  many  first  lieutenants  have 
filled  his  place  since  then  that  no  one's  heart  is  likely  to  be 
wounded  bv  repeating  it.  . 

He  was  a  superb  great  fellow — as  all  the  men  in  his  regi- 
ment were  said  to  be  in  those  days— of  the  big,  blonde,  and 
brave  type,  knowing  neither  fear  nor  failure,  and  his  fascina- 
tion was  something  that  has  become  a  tradition  in  the  serv- 
ice. So  manv  girls— aye,  and  married  women,  too— had 
loved  him  that  the  shores  upon  which  he  had  touched  were 
strewn  with  wrecks. 

The  hearts  of  all  those  women  had  been  broken,  actually 
broken,  not  just  dented  a  Utile,  as  is  usually  the  case  in 
such  affairs  ;  their  lives  were  openly  ruined,  yet  Chanmng 
kept  himself  free  of  blame.  No  one  could  say  "he  should 
not  have  done  thus  or  so,"  he  never  committed  himself,  he 
never  acted  in  a  compromising  fashion  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person.  But  the  women  who  ran  insanely  on  into  the 
desert  of  disillusion,  following  the  elusive  pillars  of  the 
smoke  of  his  words  and  the  fire  of  his  looks,  never  again 
passed  beyond  into  the  land  of  content  across  the  wilder- 
ness. They  despised  themselves  in  that  pitiful  fashion  that 
women  have,  but  they  loved  him  always  — for  such  is  the 
way  of  their  kind. 

It  had  been  his  good  fortune  to  have  dealings  only  with 
women  who  either  thought  of  him  alone,  forgetting  them- 
selves, or  with  those  too  gentle  to  denounce  him.  Then, 
too,  he  had  managed  well ;  there  was  never  any  definite 
proof.  But  in  the  early  summer  of  'S5,  the  pitcher  that  had 
been  carried  ninety-nine  times  to  the  well  narrowly  escaped 
being  broken. 

The  bride  of  Captain  Morton,  having  seen  fit,  with  due 
encouragement,  to  fall  in  love  with  him,  threatened  to  be- 
come unmanageable.  She  was  a  most  wonderfully  attractive, 
feminine  little  thing,  but  she  was  neither  of  the  self- 
immolating  nor  of  the  concealing  sort.  Having  lost  her 
heart,  she  lost  her  head,  and  Channing  was  in  much  danger 
of  having  his  methods  exposed. 

His  captain  advised  him.     "  Channing,  you'd   better  take 
a  leave  and  get  out  for  a  bit." 
"  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  it's  a  delicate  subject,  but  Morton's  an  old  friend 
of  mine,  and  I  don't  want  to  see  his  wife  disgrace 
him." 

"  But  what  have  I  done  ?  I  am  as  innocent  as  a  baby  ; 
and  besides  I  think  you  are  mistaken." 

"  We  all  exonerate  you.  It's  not  your  fault ;  but  I'm  not 
mistaken.  It's  evident  to  the  whole  post.  Take  my  advice 
and  go  see  your  mother,  like  a  dutiful  son." 

Channing  was  flattered,  but  he  was  also  frightened ; 
nevertheless,  he  was  undecided. 

There  was  a  hop  that  same  night.  Mrs.  Morton  was 
there,  and  it  was  her  actions  that  determined  Channing  to 
take  Captain  Lytton's  counsel.  She  was  already  in  the  hop- 
room  talking  to  the  latter  when  Channing  appeared,  and  the 
moment  she  saw  him,  standing  tall  and  graceful  and  in- 
different in  the  doorway,  she  grew  so  white  that  the  whole 
room  noticed  it,  and  she  trembled  visibly.  She  realized 
her  paleness  and  knew  that  Captain  Lytton's  quick  move- 
ment to  put  himself  between  her  and  the  watching  eyes  had 
been  unavailing. 

Her  own  soft  eyes  filled  as  she  raised  them  piteously  : 
"  You  see  what  a  spectacle  I  am  making  of  myself.  I  can't 
help  it.  I've  tried  hard.  There's  nothing  for  it  but  to  go 
away  or  break  down." 

"  Poor  little  girl !     Come  away,  then." 

"  If  you  will  just  take  me  home,  and  tell  Dan  I "  she 

stopped,  losing  the  thread  of  her  words,  for  Channing  was 
approaching. 

Captain  Lytlon  offered  her  his  arm.  "  Come  quickly," 
he  said. 

"Just  wait  a  minute,  please — just  till  I  tell  Mr.  Channing 
I  can't  stay  for  our  dance." 

She  had  flushed  up  and  her  eyes  were  brilliant.  She  put 
out  her  hand  to  Channing,  drew  it  back,  and  again  stretched 
it  forth,  confusedly. 

He  took  it  and   pressed  it — yes,  she  was  sure  he  pressed 
it,  almost.     "  The  third  you  promised  me,  wasn't  it  ?  " 
"  Yes,  I  think  so,"  she  answered. 
Captain  Lytton  turned  on  his  heel  and  walked  away. 
At  the  end  of  the  third  dance,  while  they  strolled  together 
up  and  down  the  line,  Channing  experimented  to  see  how 
far  she  would  go.     To  his  consternation  he  found  that  she 
would  stop  at  nothing  short  of  blazoning  her  infatuation 
from  the  housetops.     A  scandal  was  not    what   Channing 
wanted.     He  was  very  gentle  with  her,  but  she  wept  and 
said  all  manner  of  foolish  things,  until  Captain  Lytton  came 
upon  them  and  took  her  home. 

Very  soon  after  this  the  lieutenant  went  on  to  visit  his 
mother.  She  was  a  Virginian,  of  the  conventional  poor 
but  proud  order  ;  and  she  lived  on  what  had  once  been  the 
kitchen-garden  of  the  family  estate.  Quite  as  often  as  not 
she  was  on  the  point  of  hunger,  when  there  was  no  demand 
for  the  needle-work  of  her  quivering  old  fingers.  Her  son 
did  not  contribute  to  her  support.  "All  of  my  beggarly 
pay,  and  more,  too,  goes  to  keep  up  appearances.  My 
regiment  is  great  on  esprit  de  corps.  I'd  like  awfully  well  to 
help  you,  mother,  but  I  must  hold  up  my  end  of  the  row. 
I  am  a  Channing."     And  she  loved  him  all  the  better. 

While  he  was  with  her  in  the  summer  of  '85,  through 
sheer  lack  of  excitement  he  became  enamored  of  a  certain 
Anna  Trafford.  He  asked  her  to  marry  him — quite  the 
\3-i  thing  he  would  have  expected  himself  to  do — and  she, 
being  completely  fascinated,  consented  without  even  a  de- 


fall  she  should  join  Channing  at  the  town  nearest  his  post, 
and  there  be  married. 

In  September,  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Morton  having  gone 
hopelessly  away  to  another  garrison,  the  lieutenant  rejoined 
his  regiment.  He  mentioned  the  fact  of  his  engagement  to 
no  one,  but  proceeded  promptly  to  lure  on  another  woman, 
a  girl  of  gorgeous  beauty,  a  hot-blooded  brunette,  with  the 
eyes  of  a  Jael,  the  brow  of  a  Madonna,  and  a  sensitive, 
well-made  mouth.  She  was  the  only  daughter  of  Colonel 
Ross,  motherless,  and  betrothed  to  one  Lieutenant  Haw- 
thorne, who  had  loved  her  since  they  had  been  babies 
making  mud-pies  together  on  the  sun-blasted  parade-ground 
of  Camp  Thomas.  She  broke  her  engagement,  and  she 
broke  young  Hawthorne's  heart ;  but  her  own  turn  was  to 
come. 

In  November,  giving  way  ungraciously  enough  to  Anna 
Trafford's  pleadings,  Channing  granted  her  permission  to 
join  him  at  the  railroad  town.  She  was  very  poor.  Gen- 
erally she  was  considerate  and  self-sacrificing.  Now  she 
clamored,  and  would  not  be  quieted  until  a  mortgage  was 
raised  on  the  wretched  little  house  that  was  all  in  the  world 
her  mother  and  crippled  sister  owned.  She  bought  her 
ticket  with  the  money,  and  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of 
Channing's  letter  she  was  at  the  meeting-place — alone. 

She  spent  a  day  and  two  nights  in  the  mean  little  depot 
hotel,  very  nearly  out  of  her  mind  with  loneliness,  fright, 
and  at  last  an  acknowledged  distrust.  Then  Channing's 
mother  arrived,  and  an  officer  met  them  with  an  ambulance. 
Channing  was  dying  of  a  fever,  the  mother  told  her. 
The  doctor  had  telegraphed  for  her,  without  her  son's  knowl- 
edge, the  day  after  the  girl  had  left  the  village.  Then  Anna 
reproached  herself  for  her  suspicions  with  unreasoning  bitter- 
ness. 

The  drive  to  the  post  took  two  days.  It  was  a  horrible 
experience  for  the  officer.  The  road  stretched  on,  on,  on, 
across  desert  and  bad-lands,  where  even  the  greasewood 
and  mesquite  was  burned  by  the  terrible  sun.  The  old 
woman  sank,  from  the  dust  and  the  heat,  into  an  almost 
senseless  state.  The  girl,  being  young  and  strong  and  alive, 
fought  with  the  strangling  dust,  gasped,  twisted  her  small 
hands,  and  bit  into  her  lips  in  a  perfectly  silent  struggle. 
Sometimes,  as  the  lieutenant  sat  opposite  them,  he  wished 
that  they  would  cry  or  make  some  sound. 

The  beautiful  daughter  of  Colonel  Ross  was  standing  by 
Channing's  bed  alone,  when  the  doctor  led  the  mother  and 
her  young  companion  in.  The  lieutenant  had  been  dead 
twenty  minutes.  The  dark-eyed  woman  did  not  turn,  she 
had  forgotten  everything  in  all  the  world,  save  only  Chan- 
ning's face.  When  the  Southern  girl  dropped  down  at  the 
bedside  and  screamed  for  her  husband,  she  started. 

"Is  the  poor  thing  crazy?"  she  asked  dully  of  Mrs. 
Channing. 

"  No.  But  she  was  not  married  to  him.  Only  she  was 
to  have  been  married  at  Santa  Maria,  two  or  three  days  ago  ; 
I  forget  when.     He  sent  for  her." 

"  That  can't  be  true,  because  I  am  his  wife." 
Mrs.  Channing  caught  at  the  bedpost  with  her  shriveled 
old  hand.     "  Nonsense  !  "  she  said. 

"  Indeed  it  is  true.  Aren't  you  his  mother  ?  "  She  put 
her  arm  tenderly  about  the  bent  shoulders.  "  I  thought  you 
were.  You  look  like  him.  He  and  I  were  married  last 
night  at  midnight,  when  they  told  us  he  was  going  to  die." 
"  Anna  1  Come  away,  Anna  !  You've  no  right  there. 
Get  up.  This  girl's  his  wife.  He  didn't  love  you.  He 
married  her.     He  married  her — last  night." 

It  was  cruel,  but  Mrs.  Channing  had  gone  mad. 
For  five  years  afterward,  Colonel  Ross  cared  for  the  in- 
sane  mother  of    his  daughter's   husband — even   when  his 
daughter  was  dead. 

But  until  Channing  was  buried  in  the  grave-yard  on  the 
hill,  where  the  coyotes  dug  up  the  mounds  at  night,  and  the 
prairie-dogs  barked  shrilly,  and  the  snakes  glided  along  the 
dry,  baked  earth  into  their  holes — until  he  was  buried  there, 
the  two  women  stayed  by  her.  Their  trust  in  the  dead  man 
never  faltered.  The  girl  believed  he  had  been  ensnared  on 
his  death-bed  ;  the  wife,  that  he  had  never  loved  the  childish, 
pretty  Virginian.  Yet  neither — out  of  pity — spoke  her  con- 
victions. 

Watching  over  his  mother,  they  sat  in  the  room  where  he 
had  died,  and  listened  to  the  thud  of  the  soldiers'  feet  as 
they  marched  by  outside,  following  the  young  officer's  flag- 
covered  coffin.  Then  there  was  a  long,  long  silence.  They 
were  wide  apart — the  wife,  with  her  beautiful  head  in  her 
hands  ;  the  girl,  looking  straight  at  the  wall ;  the  old  woman, 
muttering  and  scratching  at  her  gown  with  her  crooked 
fingers. 

At  last  came  the  sound  of  a  far-off  volley  of  musketry. 
The  girl  jumped  up.     "What's  that  ?  " 
"  The  firing  over  his  grave." 

In  a  moment  it  came  again.  The  girl  stood  swaying, 
the  wife  sat  with  her  head  still  bowed.  It  was  no  new  sound 
to  her. 

A  pause — then  the  last  volley.  The  girl  fell,  and  the 
woman,  lifting  her  head,  stared  stupidly  at  the  pretty,  dead 
face,  at  the  fixed,  childish  eyes,  that  still  looked  hurt  ;  while 
the  mother  muttered  in  the  corner  and  taps  shrilled  from  the 
bugle  over  the  grave  of  the  man  they  had  loved. 

Gwendolen  Overton. 
San  Francisco,  December,  1896. 


Lighting 

San 

Francisco 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

The  movement  to  illuminate  the  streets  of  San  Francisco 
with  electric  lights  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant that  has  been  inaugurated  in  this 
city  for  a  long  time.  It  is  remarkable,  but 
true,  that  San  Francisco  has  been  one  of  the  poorest  lighted 
cities  in  the  world.  Doubtless  many  people  here  believe 
that  some  of  the  "  slow  "  cities  of  Europe  are  behind  San 
Francisco  in  this  respect.  They  are  mistaken.  They 
would  be  astounded  were  they  to  visit  some  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  Europe.  Rome,  for  example,  at  night 
is  as  light  as  day.  Electric  lights  are  to  be  found  in 
profusion  on  every  thoroughfare  of  that  ancient  city. 
Not  only  the  great  streets  like  the  Corso,  the  Via  Babouina, 
and  others  are  brilliantly  lighted,  but  even  the"  vicole,  or 
narrow  alleys,  are  also  illuminated.  As  a  result,  Rome  is 
brilliant  night  and  day,  and  crime  has  decreased  in  conse- 
quence. In  addition,  the  illumination  has  added  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  retail  dealers  immeasurably. 

The  Merchants'  Association  of  San  Francisco  has 
brought  about  the  movement  now  in  progress  in  this 
city.  As  a  result,  Kearny,  Stockton,  Fillmore,  Polk, 
Taylor,  Montgomery  Avenue,  and  Sixth  Streets  are  already 
brilliantly  lighted  by  arc-lights  in  the  centre  of  the  street. 
It  would  be  hard  to  measure  the  amount  of  practical  benefit 
that  has  been  brought  about  in  San  Francisco  by  the  Mer- 
chants' Association.  Instead  of  sitting  down  and  repining 
over  the  corruption  of  politicians,  the  Merchants'  Associa- 
tion went  to  work  and  put  on  foot  certain  reforms,  among 
others  sprinkling  and  lighting  the  streets.  The  good  old 
San  Franciscan  way  would  have  been  to  abuse  the  super- 
visors for  not  doing  it.  The  Merchants'  Association  have 
shown  that  if  it  is  not  possible  to  get  the  tax-payers  and  the 
supervisors  to  beautify  the  streets,  the  property-owners  and 
the  tenants  had  better  do  it  themselves.  While  they  would 
doubtless  prefer  the  tax-payers  to  do  it,  it  is  better  that  they 
do  it  themselves  rather  than  not  have  it  done  at  all.  In- 
creased business,  increased  sales,  and  increased  rents  are 
bringing  this  fact  home  to  both  land-owner  and  tenant. 

The  interest  taken  in  municipal  affairs  by  the  Merchants' 
Association  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  Correspondingly,  the 
interest  taken  in  the  recent  Presidential  election  by  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  State  and  of  the  nation  is  also  a  sign  of  the 
times.  It  has  been  too  long  the  case  that  the  American 
people — the  most  practical  people  on  earth — have  neg- 
lected their  own  affairs  and  abandoned  them  to  the  poli- 
ticians. They  are  beginning  to  see  their  error.  The  life  of 
a  nation,  the  life  of  a  State,  the  life  of  a  city — all  are  intim- 
ately bound  up  with  their  politics.  It  is  impossible  to  dif- 
ferentiate them.  Those  business  men  who  claim  they  are 
"too  busy"  to  attend  to  the  business  of  their  own  city, 
State,  and  nation  are  most  unwise. 

There  are  indications  of  a  change  in  California,  as  was 
shown  by  the  business  men  taking  hold  in  the  recent  State 
campaign  ;  of  a  change  in  San  Francisco,  as  is  shown  by 
the  activity  of  the  Merchants'  Association  ;  and  of  a  change 
in  the  nation  at  large,  as  was  shown  by  the  participation  in 
politics  of  business  men  for  the  first  time  in  a  national  cam- 
paign. All  this  indicates  that  the  American  people  will  cease 
to  ignore  that  which  is  vital  to  a  nation — the  conduct  of  its 
government. 


California's 
Criminals 
and  Lunatics 


ent  amount  of  hesitation.     It  was  arranged  that  in  the  late  I  a  husband 


Wayman  Crow  McCreery,  who  has  been  appointed  inter- 
nal revenue  collector  for  St.  Louis,  is  probably  the  most 
accomplished  office-holder  in  the  service  of  the  government. 
He  has  held  the  college  record  for  the  long-distance  base- 
ball throw,  has  been  champion  amateur  billiardist,  is  choir- 
master of  Christ  Church  Cathedral,  is  a  good  singer,  has 
composed  an  opera,  and  is  president  of  a  sound-money 
club. 

The  French  courts  in  Madagascar  will  be  called  on  to 
settle  a  complaint  brought  against  Queen  Ranavalona  by 
one  of  the  ladies  of  the  court  for  alienating  the  affections  of 


A  plan  has  been  suggested  by  which  the  inmates  of  the  two 
California  reform  schools,  at  Whittier  and 
lone,  and  the  Home  for  the  Feeble-Minded, 
at  Eldridge,  shall  be  re-classified.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  remove  the  boys'  department  of  the  Whittier  School 
to  Eldridge,  and  the  girls  from  Whittier  to  lone.  The  boys 
at  lone  are  also  to  be  removed  to  Eldridge,  while  the  inmates 
at  Eldridge  are  to  be  removed  to  Whittier.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  Eldridge  institution  will  become  a  boys'  reform 
school,  and  the  lone  institution  a  girls'  reform  school,  while 
the  feeble-minded  will  all  be  located  at  Whittier.  The  neces- 
sity for  these  changes  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  site  of 
the  Whittier  School  is  insufficient  for  its  present  purpose, 
while  the  location  of  the  Preston  School  at  lone  is  incon- 
venient and  undesirable.  This  simply  emphasizes  the  fact 
that  these  institutions  have  been  located  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  different  sections  of  the  State. 

California  now  has  five  asylums  for  the  insane,  two  re- 
form schools,  two  penitentiaries,  a  home  for  the  feeble- 
minded, -a  home  for  the  adult  blind,  a  veterans'  home,  and 
an  asylum  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind.  These  institu- 
tions employ  a  force  of  926  employees,  and  pay  annual 
salaries  amounting  to  $598,097.  The  cost  of  these  institu- 
tions last  year  amounted  to  $1,366,076,  or  an  equivalent  to 
a  per  capita  tax  of  $1.12  upon  the  people  of  this  State. 
California  paid  last  year  $407,076  for  the  care  of  its  crim- 
inals, while  New  York,  with  a  population  seven  times  as 
great,  paid  only  $464,269.  Oregon,  with  one-third  of  the 
population,  paid  for  the  care  of  the  insane  $109,207,  while 
California  paid  $784,400.  The  per  capita  tax  for  the  care 
of  the  defective  and  criminal  classes  in  New  York  amounted 
to  65  cents,  in  Oregon  to  77  cents,  in  this  State  to  $1.12. 

Just  before  the  last  session  of  the  legislature  there  was 
considerable  talk  about  the  abolition  of  the  innumerable 
commissions  with  which  this  State  has  been  saddled.  It 
would  be  far  more  profitable  to  consider  the  consolidation 
of  some  of  the  institutions  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  and 
physically  defective  classes  and  the  criminal  population. 
These  institutions  have  been  built  in  different  parts  of  the 
State  in  order  that  individual  legislators  might  prove  that 
they  were  doing  something  for  their  constituents,  without 
any  consideration  of  their  necessity.  The  public  has  been 
saddled  with  a  heavy  and  unnecessary  expense.  California 
is  harboring  far  more  than  its  share  of  the  defective  classes, 
and  is  accomplishing  nothing  toward  the  reform  of  its  crim- 
inal population.  By  consolidation  the  salary  list  can  be 
considerably  cut  down  and  the  general  expenses  materially 
reduced.  This  is  a  question  that  may  well  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  legislature. 


, 


December  21,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


CLUBS    IN    DIFFICULTIES. 


New  York  Club  Gossip  —  Hard  Times  Have  Hurt  the  Clubs  — The 

Calumet  Goes  Under— Its  Members  in  Demand — 

Swallowed  Up  by  the  Racquet, 


A  sensation  has  been  caused  in  club  circles  in  New  York 
by  the  trouble  in  the  Calumet  Club.  It  was  known  that  the 
club  was  struggling  along  under  financial  burdens,  but  it 
was  supposed  it  would  pull  through.  The  announcement 
has  just  been  made,  however,  that  it  has  been  practically 
swallowed  up  by  the  Racquet  Club. 

The  Calumet  Club  was  started  in  September,  1879.  It 
was  made  up  of  the  gilded  youih  of  New  York,  and  was 
generally  known  as  the  "Junior  Union  Club."  It  was  in- 
tended to  provide  club  facilities  for  young  men  of  good 
position  who  were  on  the  waiting  list  of  the  Union  Club. 
Its  membership  was  largely  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
Knickerbocker,  also  a  swell  club  of  the  younger  New  York 
men.  Its  first  president  was  Robert  Lewis  Coursen.  It 
prospered  from  the  start,  and  when  it  was  two  years  old  it 
moved  to  a  larger  and  finer  club-house.  In  1S87  it  moved 
to  its  new  club-house,  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  city,  at 
the  corner  of  Twenty-Ninth  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue. 

The  Calumet  succeeded  in  getting  some  new  members 
when  it  moved  into  the  new  house,  but  its  expenses  increased 
in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  its  receipts.  It  was  finally 
forced  to  raise  its  initiation  fee  from  one  hundred  dollars  to 
two  hundred  dollars  and  its  dues  from  sixty  dollars  to 
seventy-five  dollars  a  year.  Then  came  the  organization  of 
the  Metropolitan  Club.  This  caused  a  hunt  for  members 
for  clubs.  The  Union  Club,  which  had  a  long  waiting-list, 
feared  a  stampede  to  join  the  Metropolitan.  It  at  once 
took  in  the  several  hundred  candidates  on  its  list,  and  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  more  besides.  This  swallowed  up  all 
the  available  club  material  in  New  York. 

Then  came  the  long  period  of  hard  times.  Many  men 
were  forced  to  resign  from  their  clubs  by  reason  of  financial 
stringency.  All  of  the  clubs  felt  it,  and  the  Calumet  ap- 
parently most  of  all,  among  the  purely  social  clubs.  The 
Manhattan  Athletic  Club  went  under  about  two  years  ago, 
and  now  the  Calumet  is  going  under,  too,  for  the  consolida- 
tion with  the  Racquet,  which  is  a  social  and  athletic  club, 
practically  means  the  death  of  the  Calumet. 

The  club  limit  has  been  reached  in  New  York.  There 
are  in  this  city  more  handsome  club-houses  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  At  the  same  time  there  are  fewer 
men  available  as  club  material  than  in  London  or  Paris. 
In  those  cities  there  is  a  large  leisure  class.  In  this  city 
there  is  a  small  one.  Almost  every  man  in  New  York 
whose  income  permits  him  to  belong  to  a  club  is  a  business 
man  or  a  professional  man.  There  are  very  few  ef  them 
who  have  not  felt  the  pinch  of  the  last  three  years,  and  as 
a  result  the  resignations  from  clubs  have  been  numerous. 
The  birth  of  the  Metropolitan  and  the  accession  to  its  list 
made  by  the  Union  swallowed  up  all  the  club  material,  and 
the  Calumet  began  to  lose. 

Two  years  ago,  the  younger  element  of  the  Calumet 
maintained  that  the  board  of  directors  had  too  many  elderly 
men  upon  it,  and  that  the  decline  of  the  club  was  due  to 
this  fact.  There  was  a  heated  contest,  and  the  result  was 
that  the  younger  members  took  hold.  As  a  result,  the 
policy  of  the  club  was  changed,  but  it  apparently  has  not 
been  successful,  as  is  shown  by  the  present  disastrous  ter- 
mination. 

The  Calumet  Club  has  a  membership  of  three  hundred 
resident  and  one  hundred  non-resident  members.  The  non- 
residents pay  half  dues.  Many  of  the  leading  men  of  the 
younger  set  in  New  York  are  members.  I  will  mention  a 
few  names  as  typical  of  the  rest  :  Henry  M.  Alexander,  Jr., 
J.  Lawrence  Aspinwall,  Frederick  H.  Benedict,  J.  Armstrong 
Chanler,  William  R.  Harriman,  Charles  R.  Henderson,  Cyrus 
Field  Judson,  Eugene  Kelly,  Joseph  H.  Kernochan,  A.  Lan- 
fear  Norrie,  W.  Walter  Webb,  Robert  R.  Livingston,  and 
others.  The  club-house  was  built  for  the  Calumet  Club  on 
a  long  lease,  and  the  club  pays  a  rental  of  about  twenty 
thousand  dollars.  The  club-house  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
in  New  York,  next  to  the  Metropolitan,  and  is  noted  for  its 
fine  and  spacious  billiard-rooms,  parlors,  and  dining-rooms. 

The  Racquet  Club,  about  six  years  ago,  erected  a  club- 
house on  the  north  side  of  Forty-Third  Street,  just  off 
Fifth  Avenue.  It  is  fitted  up  with  racket  and  tennis- 
courts,  Turkish  and  plunge  baths,  and  other  luxuries.  While 
it  has  not  been  so  unfortunate  as  the  Calumet,  it  also  has 
felt  the  pressure  of  the  hard  times,  and  some  of  its  mem- 
bers admit  that  the  accession  of  the  Calumet  members  was 
necessary  to  save  it  from  going  under.  It  is  even  whispered 
in  club  circles  that  the  staid  and  wealthy  Metropolitan  was 
not  averse  to  taking  in  the  members  of  the  Calumet,  and 
made  a  proposition  to  them  some  months  ago  to  take  in  the 
members  at  one  hundred  dollars,  or  one  -  third  of  the 
initiation  fee  of  the  Metropolitan.  The  Metropolitan 
stipulated,  however,  that  the  names  of  the  Calumet  mem- 
bers should  be  balloted  for.  To  this  there  was  vigorous 
objection,  and  hence  the  proposition  fell  through.  The 
Racquet  Club,  on  the  other  hand,  is  going  to  admit  the 
members  of  the  Calumet  to  membership  without  initiation 
fee,  and  take  them  in  as  a  whole.  This  proposition  has 
been  approved  by  the  board  of  governors  of  both  clubs,  but 
as  both  are  incorporated,  it  will  have  to  be  submitted  to  the 
members.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  however,  that  the 
proposition  will  be  accepted. 

There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  the  fact  that  the 
hard  times  have  been  felt  by  all  classes  than  the  pinch  ex- 
perienced by  the  clubs  of  New  York.  New  York  is  a 
great  and  wealthy  city,  and  probably  contains  more  persons 
of  large  wealth,  persons  of  moderate  wealth,  persons  who 
are  well-to-do,  persoDS  who  are  moderately  well-to-do,  and 
persons  who  are  comfortably  off,  than  any  aggrega- 
tion of  human  beings  in  the  world.  There  is  no 
city  in  the  world  with  so  many  clubs.  But  rich  and 
prosperous    as    is    New    York    and    rich   and   prosperous 


as  are  her  citizens,  they  have  been  forced  to  curtail  ex- 
penses during  the  hard  times.  A  club  is  a  luxury,  and  one 
of  the  first  things  that  a  man  finds  it  advisable  to  do  when 
he  desires  to  retrench  is  to  resign  from  some  of  his  clubs. 
It  is  quite  evident  that  many  of  them  have  been  resigning. 
New  York,  December  9,  1896.  Flaneur. 


THE    AMERICAN    DUCHESS. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

.  President  Cleveland  will  be  sixty  years  old  two  weeks 
after  the  expiration  of  his  present  term  of  office. 

Chester  A.  Arthur,  son  of  the  late  ex-President,  is  said  to 
be  a  candidate  for  a  diplomatic  appointment  under  the  new 
administration. 

Lady  Harberton,  the  apostle  of  dress-reform  in  England, 
is  the  wife  of  the  viscount  of  that  name.  She  is  described 
as  "a  weird-looking  lady,  who  parts  her  hair  on  one  side, 
scorns  corsets,  and  belongs  to  the  Pioneer  Club." 

The  father  of  John  Oliver  Hobbes  has  bought  the  famous 
London  review,  the  Academy.  John  Morgan  Richards,  as 
his  full  name  reads,  is  also  proprietor  of  a  brand  of  liver 
pills,  most  popular  in  Britain.  He  is  a  deacon  in  the  Lon- 
don Temple,  Dr.  Parker's  church. 

Wallace  S.  Jones,  Consul-General  of  the  United  States  at 
Rome,  is  fersotia  grata  at  the  Italian  court.  When  he  was 
presented  to  the  king  and  queen,  the  latter  asked  him  about 
his  home  in  Florida.  "We  call  Florida  'the  Italy  of 
America,'  "  said  the  ready  colonel. 

The  statue  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  to  be  erected  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  will  be  the  third  statue  to  women  in  this 
country.  The  first  one  is  in  New  Orleans  to  a  woman  who 
was  a  heroine  during  a  fearful  epidemic  there.  The  other 
is  of  Emma  Willard,  and  stands  in  Troy,  N.  Y. 

"Fiddling  Bob"  Taylor  has  just  been  elected  to  a  third 
term  as  governor  of  Tennessee.  During  the  period  of  his 
administration,  that  State  will  enjoy  the  novel  spectacle  of 
its  chief  executive  alternating  between  the  State  House  and 
the  lecture-platform.  His  star  lecture  is  entitled  "  The  Para- 
dise of  Fools."  He  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
men  of  the  South. 

R.  Chambers  Lehmann,  who  has  come  over  from  Eng- 
land to  coach  the  Harvard  crew,  is  not  only  a  great  oarsman, 
but  was  equally  celebrated  in  his  university  days  as  a  cricketer 
and  foot-ball  player.  He  is  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a  jour- 
nalist by  aptitude,  and  a  composer  by  choice,  while  his  really 
best  literary  work  has  been  as  a  humorous  contributor  to 
Punch.     He  is  a  modest  and  agreeable  man  of  forty. 

The  youngest  general  officer  in  the  war  was  Eli  H. 
Murray,  who  died  a  fortnight  ago  in  Kentucky.  At  the  age 
of  twenty  he  was  a  brigadier-general,  and  before  he  was  old 
enough  to  vote  he  commanded  half  of  Sherman's  cavalry 
horse  on  the  famous  march  to  the  sea.  After  the  war  he 
studied  law  and  was  appointed  marshal  of  Kentucky  by 
Grant.  Hayes  made  him  governor  of  Utah,  and  for  eight 
or  ten  years  he  lived  in  this  State. 

Mme.  Adam  was  driven  into  journalism  by  the  unhappi 
ness  of  her  first  married  life.  Her  parents  married  her 
while  she  was  a  girl  of  fifteen  to  a  notary  in  a  provincial 
town.  She  left  her  husband,  and,  aided  by  George  Sand, 
wrote  herself  into  fame  in  Paris.  She  married  a  senator, 
M.  Adam,  and  was  left  a  rich  widow  at  his  death.  This  en- 
abled her  to  found  La  Nouvelle  Revue  and  to  establish 
the  salon  in  the  Rue  Juliette  Lamber,  to  which  all  the  celeb 
rities  in  Paris  crowd  on  her  reception  nights.  There  is  a 
private  theatre  attached  to  the  house,  where  new  plays  are 
occasionally  acted  by  clever  amateurs  on  Sunday  nights. 

Fritdjof  Nansen,  the  Arctic  explorer,  is  a  man  of  extra- 
ordinary physical  strength.  At  Tromso,  the  other  day, 
when  at  the  Feast  of  Welcome  he  was  proposing  the  health 
of  Captain  Sverdrup,  he  suddenly  lifted  his  shipmate  up 
and  held  him  aloft  with  one  arm,  so  that  everybody  in  the 
crowded  hall  could  get  a  sight  of  his  comrade.  He  will  not 
wear  his  great  cross  of  the  Order  of  St.  Olaf  because  his 
crew  received  only  a  paltry  silver  medal  apiece.  "  It  might 
at  least  have  been  gold,"  he  says.  Among  the  thousands  of 
photographs  which  he  brought  back  from  his  last  trip  is 
one  of  an  attacking  Polar  bear.  He  calmly  took  three  snap- 
shots at  the  great  brute  before  he  shot  it. 

Among  the  men  who  have  taken  up  arms  against  Spain 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  is  Juan  Luna  Noricis,  a  painter 
well  known  in  the  artistic  circles  of  Madrid,  Barcelona, 
Rome,  and  Paris.  A  Malay  by  birth,  he  went  to  Spain  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  and  won  a  scholarship  which  enabled 
him  to  finish  his  studies  in  Rome.  For  some  time  he 
worked  steadily,  and  got  good  prices  for  his  pictures,  but 
the  Malay  blood  broke  through  the  veneer  of  civilization. 
He  murdered  his  wife  and  mother-in-law,  and  then  vanished 
from  sight,  to  reappear  as  a  rebel  in  his  old  home.  Noricis 
has  three  brothers.  One  enjoys  some  reputation  as  a  violin- 
ist, another  as  a  doctor,  and  the  last  is,  or  was,  director  of 
the  Bacteriological  Laboratory  at  Manilla. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Louise  Bonaparte,  which  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  death  of  the  bridegroom's  father, 
is  to  take  place  on  December  29th,  in  Washington.  Count 
Moltke  sailed  from  Europe  last  Saturday,  and  brings  with 
him,  among  other  presents,  a  testimonial  from  the  Empress 
Eugenie.  This  is  a  gracious  though  tardy  recognition  of 
her  husband's  American  relatives.  Napoleon  the  Third 
would  have  recognized  the  American  Bonapartes  if  such  an 
act  would  not  have  illegitimatized  Prince  Napoleon,  second 
son  of  Jerome.  The  emperor  offered  Mr.  Bonaparte,  of 
Baltimore,  a  French  dukedom  on  condition  that  he  would 
withdraw  his  claims  to  membership  in  the  conseil  de  famille 
of  the  French  imperial  house,  but  Mr.  Bonaparte  declined 
the  offer,  and  all  members  of  the  Baltimore  Bonaparte  family 
are  said  to  have  been  born  in  Paris  so  as  to  preserve  their 
rights  as  French  citizens. 


Her  Grace  of  Marlborough    Scores    Heavily  by  the  Royal  Visit  to 

Blenheim  —  Who    her    Guests    were,  and    What 

their   Presence  Means. 

The  American  duchess  is  scoring  a  big  success.  Strictly 
speaking,  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough  is  not  the  only 
American  lady  who  possesses  that  English  title.  There  is, 
first,  Lilian,  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  who,  as  Mrs.  Ham- 
mersley,  married  the  last  duke,  and  on  becoming  his  widow 
shortly  after  wedded  Lord  William  Beresford.  And,  sec- 
ond, there  is  the  widowed  Duchess  of  Manchester,  who  for 
long  was  known  as  Viscountess  Mandeville.  She  was  Miss 
Consuela  Yznaga,  of  New  York,  and  is  now,  I  understand, 
in  America  with  her  son  the  young  duke,  whom  she  has 
taken  over  there  in  hopes  of  finding  an  American  wife  for 
him  among  the  heiresses  of  Gotham — which,  by  the  by, 
she  in  her  time  was  not.  Both  of  these  ladies  are  duchesses, 
so  far  as  name  goes.  But  they  are  both  deposed,  and  no 
longer  strictly  have  the  right  to  wear  the  strawberry-leaved 
coronet  pertaining  to  the  title,  which,  upon  the  death  of  the 
husband,  passes  to  the  wife  of  the  next  duke. 

Despite  her  millions,  I  believe  it  is  no  secret  that  her  ad- 
vent in  English  high  society  was  received  with  many  shrugs 
and  head-shakings.  The  most  charitably  disposed  called 
her  nervous  and  shy.  In  the  eyes  and  ears  of  high-born 
British  dames  and  damsels,  American  girls  are,  as  a  rule, 
forward  and  loud.  They  are  too  conceited  to  be  nervous, 
and  too  aggressive  to  be  shy.  In  fact,  as  I  once  heard  an 
English  lady  say,  apropos  of  an  American  girl  who  at  the 
time  was  a  prominent  figure  of  the  London  season,  "  She's 
like  every  other  American  girl  I  ever  met.  When  you  know 
her  five  minutes,  she's  all  over  the  place."  But,  oddly 
enough,  the  very  attributes  which  had  heretofore  been  lack- 
ing in  American  girls,  to  their  detriment  in  English  minds, 
formed  grounds  of  objection  to  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough. It  is  curious,  too,  that  her  millions  did  not  aid 
her  more,  for  the  English  are  very  fond  of  money.  The 
truth  is  that  the  duchess  did  not  care  whether  people  liked 
her  or  not.  Her  nervousness  and  shyness  were  simply  in- 
difference. She  felt  herself  quite  as  good  as  anybody,  and 
her  husband  gave  her  position  at  once.  And  so  she  has 
quietly  and  simply  gone  her  own  way,  and  let  things  take 
their  course. 

And  things  have  reached  their  climax  in, her  favor  in  the 
visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Blenheim— not  only  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  for  he  goes  anywhere,  but  of  the  Princess 
of  Wales,  and — more  marked  favor  still — of  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Victoria.  To  have  the  three  pay  a  visit  to  any- 
body's house  is  about  the  biggest  honor  that  could  be  con- 
ferred on  a  person,  short  of  a  visit  from  the  queen  herself. 
And  then,  think  of  the  great  swells  who  have  gone  to  make 
the  house-party  to  meet  the  prince  and  princesses.  Among 
them  are  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  the 
Earl  and  Countess  of  Gosford,  Viscount  and  Viscountess 
Curzon,  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  and  Sir  Samuel  and  Lady 
Sophia  Scott.  It  has  just  struck  me  that  the  duchess's  native 
republicanism  may  have  suggested  to  her  as  guests  the  Mar- 
quis of  Londonderry  and  Sir  Samuel  Scott,  the  one  being  the 
great  titled  coal-dealer  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  other  the 
youthful  head-partner  in  one  of  London's  oldest  and  safest 
banks.  Then  there  are  Mr.  Grenfell,  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, the  great  bimetallist  champion,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour, 
and  Mr.  Henry  Chaplin — untitled,  but  all  men  of  the  day. 
But  two  American  ladies  were  invited  :  Lady  Randolph 
Churchill  and  Mrs.  George  Curzon — Miss  Leiter  that  was. 
Of  course  Lady  Randolph  now  hardly  counts  as  an  Ameri- 
can, so  that  the  great  compliment  must  rest  solely  upon  Mrs. 
Curzon,  who  thus  scores  a  good  many  points  ahead  of  Mrs. 
Joe  Chamberlain,  who  one  would  have  imagined  had  stronger 
claims  from  an  official  point  of  view  than  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Curzon,  who  is  only  an  under-secretary,  while  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  a  cabinet  minister.  Not  only  has  the  American 
duchess  achieved  the  most  unusual  hooor  of  a  visit  from  the 
Princess  of  Wales  and  her  daughter,  but  she  in  turn  has 
given  her  stamp  of  approval  and  sign  of  favor  to  one  out  of 
many  American  ladies  eligible  to  be  her  guests. 

There  is  one  noteworthy  circumstance  in  connection  with 
the  visit.  Mr.  Astor  was  not  included  in  the  house-party, 
and  people  have  wondered.  Why  not,  no  one  seems  to 
know,  unless  it  be  that  the  young  duchess,  now  in  her 
power,  does  not  forget  that  part  of  her  family  history  which 
records  the  long-continued  social  barring  of  the  Vanderbilts 
by  the  Astors  in  the  old  days.  Anyhow,  it  shows  there  can 
be  no  truth  in  that  absurd  story  about  Mr.  Astor  and  the 
Princess  Victoria,  or  the  other  equally  nonsensical  rubbish 
about  Astor  lending  the  Prince  of  Wales  several  millions  to 
pay  his  debts  and  keep  him  going.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  November  27,  1S96. 


When  land  is  "sold  for  taxes"  in  Missouri,  the  custom  is 
to  bid  for  a  certain  undivided  portion  of  it,  and  recently  at 
Kansas  City  a  man  acquired  on  a  certain  lot  such  title  as 
these  sales  give  by  bidding  it  in  for  the  vigintillionth  of  an 
inch.  The  resulting  fraction  is  one  divided  by  one  followed 
by  one  hundred  and  twenty  ciphers.  Such  part  of  an  inch 
would  be  as  much  smaller  than  the  smallest  object  visible 
under  the  strongest  microscope  as  that  object  is  smaller  than 
the  sun  itself.  Yet  on  the  Kansas  City  records  the  man  who 
made  the  bid  is  solemnly  put  down  as  owning  that  amount 
of  real  estate. 


Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  realized  from  "The  Lost  Chord" 
more  than  $50,000,  and  he  can  now  command  $3,500 
down  for  a  single  song.  Tosti,  the  composer  of  "Forever 
and  Forever,"  gets  $1,250  for  a  song. 


Sunday  labor  in  the  Rand  gold-fields  in  South  Africa  is 
permitted  for  the  first  time  now   by  a  recent  vote 
Transvaal  Volksraad. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Two  Captious  Critics. 
Rudyard  Kipling  and  Cbarles  Dana  Gibson  are 
two  men  whose  productions  6od  few  adverse  critics, 
but  a  dissonant  note  in  the  harmony  of  praise 
their  latest  works  have  called  forth  has  been  struck 
in  England  by  the  Saturday  Rnierw  and  in  this 
country  by  tbe  New  York  Sun.  Max  Beerbohra  is 
the  Saturday  gevituft  critic.  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman,  in  reviewing  "The  Seven  Seas,"  the 
new  book  of  Kipling's  poems  —  from  which 
we  printed  some  extracts  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Argonaut— gave  Kipling  the  title  of  the 
"  Laureate  of  Greater  Britain,"  and  the  London 
Academy  has  made  a  new  departure  in  criticism 
by  getting  a  navy  man  to  write  the  review  of  "  The 
Seven  Seas."  It  is  as  a  sailor,  rather  than  as  a 
poet,  that  Lieutenant  Armstrong  gave  high  praise 
to  the  poems.  But  in  the  Saturday  Review,  Max 
Beerbohm,  a  littiratcurol  the  YeMow  Book  school, 
calls  the  "  Longo"  Steam  "  all  nonsense,  the  jargon 
of  the  shop— "Jabbtrwocky,"  in  fact.  He  quotes 
the  following  stanza : 

"  The  crank-throws  give  the  double  bass,  the  feed-pump 
sobs  and  heaves. 
And  now  the  main  eccentrics  start  their  quarrel  on  the 

sheaves ; 
Her  time,  her  own  appointed  time,  the  rocking  link- 
head  bides 
Till— hear  that  note  t— the  rod's  return   whings   glim- 
mering through  the  guides." 
and    then    asks.    "  Why    not    have    a    '  Hospital 
Hymn.'  like  this  : 

"  The  inspissated  alkaloids  with  eczema  contend, 
But  heaven  pursues  the  comatose,  no  bismuth  can  be- 
friend ; 
Spasmodic  hydro-carbonates,  with  tetanus  combine 
To   whing    thy   cardiac    meroblasl,    oh,    molecule     of 
mine  ! " 
which  is  amusing,  though  not  quite  so  clever  as  it 
might  be  ;  moreover,  it  is  unfair  to  tbe  poet  thus 
to  lift  a  single  stanza  out  of  the  atmosphere  into 
which  the  preceding  verses  have  gradually  intro- 
duced the  reader. 

Again,  Mr.  Beerbohm  takes  exception  to  the 
"artificial  and  therefore  rococo"  style  of  the 
verses  beginning : 

"  When  "Omer  smote  'is  bloomin'  lyre, 
He'd  'card  men  sing  by  land  and  sea: 
An'  what  'e  thought  'e  might  require 
'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  me." 
"  Who  is  supposed  to  say  this?  "  asks  Beerbohm. 
"  Tommy  Atkins  ?  If  so,  pray  what  does  he  know 
of  Homer  and  the  lyre  and  early  Greek  poetry  ? 
Or  is  it  Mr.  Kipling  ?  If  so,  why  should  he  not 
spell  Homer  with  all  its  letters,  like  a  man  ? " 
This  is,  perhaps,  more  captious  than  the  other 
criticism,  and  yet  it  is  seen  to  be  just,  for  after  all, 
although  we  do  put  high  sentiments  into  the 
mouths  of  housemaids  and  Tommy  Atkinses,  we 
are  obliged  to  do  so  by  means  of  homely  instru- 
ments, such  as  soldiers  and  housemaids  might  find 
to  band.  For  instance,  in  "  Mandalay,"  Kipling 
touches  the  height  of  sentiment  and  the  bottom  of 
feeling  when  he  makes  the  soldier  say :  "  When 
*es  'eard  the  east  a-callin",  w'y,  "e  won't  'eed 
nothin'  else."  That  is  unconscious  sentiment,  the 
finest  in  the  world,  but  when  an  /^-dropping  cock- 
ney talks  of  the  absurdity  of  accusing  an  author  of 
plagiarism — if  that  is  the  idea  of  the  "  'Omer" 
verses— he  is  far-fetched  and  foolish. 

Tbe  Sun's  captious  criticism  of  Mr.  Gibson  is 
apropos  of  his  drawings  recently  on  exhibition  in 
New  York.  If  they  had  been  drawn  on  a  smaller 
scale,  "the  artist's  hand  might  have  worked  with  a 
less  nide  and  surer  touch."  In  almost  all  "  the 
faults  sautent  aux  yeux;  and  can  not  be  escaped." 
The  motives  are  "  generally  paltry  and  the  treat- 
ment is  scrawny  and  coarse."  Mr.  Gibson's  society 
types,  "  while  they  possess  cDnsiderable  character, 
are  not  elegant."  In  short,  the  collection  leaves 
the  impression  that  "while  the  work  is  that  of  a 
man  endowed  with  natural  cleverness,  it  is  not 
founded  upon  complete  comprehension  of  the  fact 
that  drawing  is  no  child's  play," 


Short  Stories  of  Kansas. 
William  Allen  While,  known  already  as  an  edi- 
torial writer  and  the  author  of  the  campaign  docu- 
ment, "  What's  the  Matter  with  Kansas,"  appears 
now  as  a  writer  of  fiction.  "  Tbe  Real  Issue  "  is  a 
volume  of  Kansas  stories,  and  shows  ability  in  a 
new  direction.  Only  the  title  story  has  the  politi- 
cal tinge  to  be  expected  of  a  writer  of  campaign 
literature.  It  shows  the  faltering  of  spirit  of  a 
Western  statesman  who  has  seen  years  of  service 
in  Congress  and  knows  the  hollowness  of  political 
life,  yet  can  not  bring  himself  to  retire  from  the 
arena  when  the  opportunity  comes.  One  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  tales  is  "  The  Story  of  Aqua 
Pura,"  a  vigorous  sketch  of  the  rise,  the  boom, 
and  the  decay  of  a  town  in  Western  Kansas,  and 
of  the  life  failure  that  followed  the  history  of  the 
town. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
SI.2S- 

A  Clever  Story  of  the  Incredible. 
"A  Fearless  Investigator"  proves  a  puzzling 
book  throughout  the  greater  part  of  its  course.  It 
is  so  entirely  rational  in  style,  so  bewildering  in 
plot,  that  the  conjunction  is  baffling.  Ghosts, 
-piritnalists,  and  mediums  swarm  through  the 
pages,  and  the  most  impossible  feats  are  per- 
formed without  exciting  the  surprise  of  any  one 


but  the  narrator.  He  is  an  invalid,  convalescing 
from  a  serious  illness,  and  when,  toward  the  end 
of  the  tale,  the  discovery  is  made  that  he  has  had 
a  relapse  and  has  been  relating  the  imaginings  of 
his  delirious  fancy,  the  reader  experiences  a  dis- 
tinct sensation  of  relief,  while  acknowledging  the 
ingenuity  of  the  deception. 

Published  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago ; 
price,  $i.2?. 

Besant's  Religious  Community, 
"  The  City  of  Refuge"  is  a  lively  narrative  by 
Sir  Walter  Besant.  The  scene  is  somewhere  in 
tbe  State  of  New  York,  in  the  midst  of  a  religious 
community  who  have  withdrawn  themselves  from 
the  "  world  outside,"  and  whose  manners  and  cus- 
toms are  drawn  far  more  from  Sir  Walter's  fertile 
fancy  than  from  reality.  With  them  the  villain  of 
the  piece,  an  Englishman  of  parts,  formerly  a  Par- 
liamentary leader,  but  now  a  hunted  criminal, 
takes  refuge,  and  there  a  drama  is  worked  out  in 
which  spiritual  trances,  messages  from  the  dead, 
duels  to  the  death,  and  a  plentiful  mingling  of  love 
all  have  part. 

Published  by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Slum  Stories  of  Chicago. 

Life  in  the  slums  is  the  unenticing  subject  of 
"The  Lucky  Number,"  by  I.  K.  Friedman,  a  vol- 
ume of  stories  which  takes  its  name  from  a  Chi- 
cago saloon,  the  resort  of  the  lowest  type  of  vaga- 
bonds and  law-breakers  the  city  contains.  The 
incidents  worked  out  belong  to  the  place  and  its 
frequenters,  but  occasionally  stray  beyond  tbe  con- 
fines of  realism  into  romance.  "A  Fair  Ex- 
change," in  which  a  pair  of  babies  change  places, 
one  the  son  of  a  plutocrat,  the  other  a  child  of  the 
slums,  is  improbable  enough  in  its  denouement  to 
satisfy  the  most  romantic  cravings  ;  and  "  A  Pair 
of  Eyes "  is  a  palpable  attempt  to  work  on  the 
feelings. 

Published  by  Way  &  Williams,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

Tales  by  a  Western  Writer. 

The  stories  of  Puget  Sound,  which  make  up  a 
volume  by  Ella  Higginson.  "The  Flower  that 
Grew  in  the  Sand,"  are  in  the  style  of  Mary  Wil- 
kins's  stories,  and  could  be  transplanted  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  sea-board  with  but  little 
alteration.  The  middle-aged  women,  homely  of 
speech,  decisive  of  manner,  deft  at  their  house- 
hold tasks  ;  the  pink-cheeked  girls  ;  the  sturdy 
youths  that  woo  them  ;  the  homely  old  farmers 
tramping  in  to  a  noon-day  dinner — all  are  of  New 
England  stock.  But  if  the  material  is  not  very 
new,  it  is  well  handled,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
homely  comfort  conveyed  in  tbe  stories  lends  them 
attraction. 

Published  by  the  Calvert  Company,  Seattle. 


Stories  New  and  Old. 
"  Father  Stafford,"  one  of  Anthony  Hope  Haw- 
kins's earlier  works,  published  before  "  The  Pris- 
oner of  Zenda  "  brought  him  fame,  has  been  re- 
printed by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New  York  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

"The  Mist  on  the  Moors,"  by  Joseph  Hocking 
is  a  good  example  of  a  machine-made  story.  It  is 
given  a  Cornwall  setting,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Cornish  dialect,  and  an  abduction  forms  the  central 
point  of  interest.  Published  by  R,  F.  Fenno  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

Two  volumes  of  New  England  stories,  "  Field 
Clover  and  Beach  Grass"  and  "  Pennyroyal  and 
Mint,"  are  by  two  sisters,  Susan  Hartley  Swett  and 
Sophie  Swett.  Both  volumes  might  easily  have 
been  written  by  the  same  hand,  and  they  offer 
nothiag  new  in  the  way  of  character  sketches,  ver- 
nacular, or  scenes.  But  the  New  England  atmos- 
phere is  faithfully  conveyed,  and  the  slight  inci- 
dents which  make  up  the  tales  are  diverse  in  char- 
acter and  related  with  plenty  of  humor.  Published 
by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  per  vol- 
ume. 

The  title  of  "  A  Book  of  Martyrs,"  by  Cornelia 
Atwood  Pratt,  is  liable,  through  its  depressing  sug- 
gestions, to  divert  attention  from  a  collection  of 
clever  short  stories.  A  minister  unsuited  to  his 
calling,  and  trying  in  vain  to  escape  from  a  life 
which  is  a  daily  martyrdom  to  him  ;  an  unhappily 
married  man  whose  conscience  will  not  permit  him 
to  escape  from  thralldom  when  his  wife's  first  hus- 
band unexpectedly  proves  to  be  alive  ;  a  woman  to 
whom  religion  offers  consolation  for  an  unreturned 
love— these  are  some  of  the  themes.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  price  75 
cents. 

"One  Day's  Courtship,"  by  Robert  Barr,  is  a 
highly  improbable  but  sufficiently  readable  tale  of 
an  English  artist's  courtship  of  an  American  girl. 
The  two  are  cast  by  the  wreck  of  their  canoe  on 
the  bank  of  a  Canadian  stream,  and  he  improves 
the  time  while  they  are  waiting  to  be  rescued  by  a 
wooing  whose  methods  are  the  reverse  of  subtle. 
The  volume  contains  a  second  story,  "The  Heralds 
of  Fame,"  as  characteristic  as  the  first.  The  scene 
of  this  one  is  laid  on  an  Atlantic  liner,  and  it  also 
relates  the  wooing  and  winning  of  an  American 
girl  by  an  Englishman,  this  time  an  author.     Pub- 


lished by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New- 
York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

New  Publications. 
"Raphael's  Almanac,"  for  1897,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  W.  Foulsham  &  Co.,  London  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"  Rough  Notes  on  Pottery,"  is  a  complete  history 
of  the  art,  copiously  illustrated  from  rare  examples 
and  containing  many  new  marks  and  monograms  ; 
written  by  W.  P.  Jervis  and  issued  from  his  press 
in  Newark,  N.  J.  ;  price,  St-oo. 

"Jesus  Christ  Before  His  Ministry,"  translated 
by  Louise  Seymour  Houghton,  is  the  first  of  the 
three  volumes  in  which  Edmond  Stapfer,  professor 
of  Protestant  theology  at  Paris,  has  told  the  life  of 
the  Saviour.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1-25. 

In  "  Hunting  "  are  issued  in  book-form  the  series 
of  chapters  on  the  pursuit  of  American  big  game 
which  Archibald  Rogers,  W.  S.  Rainsford,  Fred- 
erick Irland,  Birge  Harrison,  Harry  C.  Hale, 
Frank  Russell,  and  George  Bird  Grinnell  have  re- 
cently contributed  to  one  of  tbe  magazines.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

"  Little  Journeys  to  the  Homes  of  Good  Men 
and  Great,"  by  Elbert  Hubbard,  is  filled  with  inter- 
esting sketches  of  Eliot,  Carlyle,  Ruskin,  Glad- 
stone, Turner,  Swift,  Hugo,  Wordsworth,  Thack- 
eray, Dickens,  Goldsmith,  and  Shakespeare,  and 
of  their  homes.  The  illustrations,  portraits,  are 
from  etchings,  paintings,  and  photographs.  Pub- 
lished by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 

It  is  decidedly  unusual  for  a  writer  of  note  ot 
have  the  accomplishments  of  a  skilled  tinkerer,  but 
"  Mending  and  Repairing,"  with  diagrams,  by 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  proves  the  author  of 
"  The  Breitmann  Ballads  "  to  be  a  remarkable  ex- 
ception. In  this  book,  he  writes  familiarly  of  all 
manner  of  mending,  from  odds  and  ends  of  dish- 
ware  to  delicate  laces  and  works  of  art.  Published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  The  Cyanide  Process  of  Gold  Extraction  "  is  a 
valuable  and  exhaustive  text-book  for  the  use  of 
metallurgist  and  students  of  mining.  It  has  bsen 
issued  in  its  second  edition  as  re-written,  enlarged, 
and  illustrated  by  its  author,  James  Park,  the  emi- 
nent mining  engineer  and  director  of  the  Thames 
School  of  Mines.  This  treatise  is  the  authorized 
text-book  for  the  New  Zealand  Government  School 
of  Mines,  and  is  an  authority  upon  the  much- 
discussed  cyanide  process.  Published  by  Champ- 
taloup  &  Cooper,  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  and  im- 
ported by  the  San  Francisco  News  Company  ; 
price,  $2.50. 

An  interesting  pamphlet,  entitled  "  Basketry  of 
the  Coast  and  Islands  of  the  Pacific,"  contains  a 
description  of  the  exhibition  of  basketry  held  in 
the  library  at  Portland,  Or.  ;  also  a  number  of 
essays  by  Western  authorities  describing  the 
ancient  art  and  customs  and  reviewing  the  weav- 
ing and  basketry  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska,  British 
Columbia,  Washington,  Oregon,  California,  Ari- 
zona, and  New  Mexico,  Mexico  and  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  catalogue  contains  lists  of  exhibits 
from  the  Central  and  Atlantic  States,  South 
America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  Europe.  Published  by 
the  J.  K.  Gill  Company,  Portland  ;  price,  25  cents. 
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Omnipresent. 
Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds, 

That  round  my  pathway  flit, 
Know'st  thou  some  quiet  spot 

Where  mortals  say  not  "  Nit "  ? 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds, 

That  chill,  then  straightway  thaw  me, 
Must  we  forever  hear, 
"  Just  tell  them  that " 

Tell  me,  ye  winged  winds, 

A  whisper  will  suffice, 
Know'st  thou  no  sylvan  nook 

Devoid  of  "  Cuts  no  ice  "  ? 

Some  valley  in  the  West, 

Some  lone  and  pleasant  dell, 
Where,  free  from  care  and  pain, 

One  hears  not  "  W'at  t'ell "  ? 

Tell  me,  thou  mighty  deep. 

Whose  billows  round  me  play, 
Know'st  thou  a  spot  where  folks 

Say  never,  "  Don't  get  gay"? 

Some  Island  far  away 

Asleep  in  some  fair  lake. 
Where  one  may  never  hear, 
*•  Come  off.    You  take  the  cake  ! "  ? 

And  thou,  serenest  moon, 

Ere  oceanward  you  sink, 
Didst  ever  note  a  place 

Bereft  of  "  1  don't  think  "  ? 

Dost  look  upon  the  earth 

Asleep  in  night's  embrace 
And  note  a  spot  where  ne'er 

Is  heard  "  Oh  !  close  your  face  "  ? 

i/bnvoi. 
The  winged  winds,  the  mighty  deep. 

The  fair  moon's  palest  sheen. 
Whispered  in  turn  the  same  reply, 
"  Alas  !     Nay,  nay,  Pauline  ! " 

— Baltimore  News. 


The  Story  of  Architecture. 

An  Outline  of  the  Styles  in  all  Countries. 
By  Charles  Thompson  Mathews,  M.  A.,  ' 
Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects ;  author  of  "The  Renaissance  under 
the  Valois,"  etc.  Illustrated.  Uniform 
with  "  Schools  and  Masters  of  Painting " 
and  "  Schools  and  Masters  of  Sculpture." 
izrao.     Cloth,  $3  00. 

This  compact  yet  comprehensive  history  of 
architecture  offers  a  study  of  the  effects  of  civiliza- 
tion upon  architecture  as  a  necessity  and  an  art. 
Almost  all  the  architectural  monuments  specially 
referred  to  are  described  from  personal  knowledge. 
American  architecture  receives  careful  attention, 
and  Asiatic  and  Oriental  architecture,  usually  neg- 
lected in  such  books,  is  discussed  with  an  exceptional 
fullness  of  information. 

Principles  of  Sociology. 

(Volume  III.) 

By  Herbert  Spencer.  Containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  parts  already  published,  "  Profes- 
sional Institutions,"  and  "  Industrial  In- 
stitutions," completing  the  work.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $2.00. 

This  volume  completes  the  great  philosophic 
system  projected  by  the  author  thirty-six  years  ago, 
that  has  been  justly  styled  the  grandest  intellectual 
undertaking  of  the  century.  As  thus  brought  to  a 
close,  it  constitutes  at  once  the  most  profound  and 
most  influential  body  of  thought  of  modern  times. 

Prehistoric  Man  and  Beast. 

By  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  author  of 
"  Extinct  Monsters,"  "  Creatures  of  Olber 
Days,"  etc.  With  10  full  -  page  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.     Cloth,  S3-00. 

Driving  for  Pleasure ; 

Or,  The  Harness  Stable  and  its 
Appointments. 

By  Francis  T.  Underhill.  With  125  full- 
page  Illustrations.  Small  410.  Bound  in 
glazed  kid  with  suede  sides,  $7.50. 

The  Complete  Bachelor  : 

Manners  for  Men.  By  tbe  author  of  the  "  As 
Seen  by  Him  "  Papers.  i8mo.  Cloth,  with 
Index,  $1.25. 

Fellow  Travellers. 

By  Graham  Travers,  author  of  "  Mona  Mac- 
lean, Medical  Student,"  etc.  No.  206,  Town 
and  Country  Library.  12110.  Paper,  50 
cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

NEW  JUVENILE    BOOKS. 

The  Wampum  Belt ; 

Or.  The  Fairest  Page  of  History. 

A  Tale  of  William  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  In- 
dians. By  Hezekiah  Buiterworth,  au- 
thor of  "The  Patriot  Schoolmaster,"  "The 
Boys  of  Greenway  Court,"  "  The  Knight 
of  Liberty,"  etc.  With  Six  Illustrations. 
i2tno.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  Windfall  ; 

Or,  After  the  Flood. 

By  William  O.  Stoddard,  author  of  "Little] 
Smoke,"  "  Oa  the  Oid  Frontier,"  "  Chris, 
the  Model-Maker,"  etc.  Illustrated  by  B. 
West  Clinedinst.    i2mo.    Cloth,   $1.50. 

Christine's  Career. 

A  Story  for  Girls.  By  Pauline  King.    IHus^ 

trated.       Good  Books    for    Young    Readers 

Series.       12010.  Cloth,      specially      bound, 
Si- 5°. 


Send  for  a  copy  (free)  of  tJie  illustrated  holiday 
siber  of  Appleton's  Montldy  Bulletin,   containing  de- 
scriptions of  these  and  other  important  books. 

O.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

72  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY  S 

SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 

Office,   997    Market    St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The    undersigned    having  been    appointed  AGENTS     -■ 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  mao« 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NTZHBEKS  : 
HYDEAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS ; 
DBAPEK  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28M-tncn  Duck,  from  7  OuncM 
to  15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


December  zi,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  New  Venture  of  "  Les  Jeunes." 
The  latest  literary  novelty — an  innovation  as  re- 
gards both  journalistic  matter  and  manner — is 
Phyllida  ;  or.  The  Milkmaid,  a  "  bi-weekly  devoted 
to  literary  topics  and  reflections  upon  the  doings  of 
the  town,"  which  will  appear  nest  week,  published 
by  Gelett  Burgess  and  Porter  Garnett,  both  of 
"  Les  Jeunes,"  who  have  been  responsible  for  the 
Lark. 

Phyllida  is  a  small,  four-page  sheet,  modeled 
somewhat  upon  the  lines  of  Stone  &  Kimball's 
New  York  Daily  Taller,  which  last  month  came 
to  a  premature  end.  In  typography  and  make-up, 
however,  it  harks  back  to  the  era  of  the  original 
Taller  of  Steele,  being  set  with  the  long  j-'s  and 
the  free  use  of  italics  and  small  capitals  in  vogue  in 
the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  Milkmaid  aims  to  revive  the  short,  personal 
form  of  essay  affected  by  Addison  and  his  con- 
temporaries, and  will  exploit  the  claims  of  Cali- 
fornia writers  to  consideration  by  literary  critics. 
Among  the  contributors  to  the  initial  number  of  the 
venture  are  Geraldine  Bonner,  Mary  Very,  Bruce 
Porter,  Gelett  Burgess,  Porter  Garnett,  and  C.  S. 
Aiken,  and  the  review  has  been  promised  the  active 
support  of  members  of  the  faculties  of  both  the 
universities. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Among  the  Sir  Richard  Burton  manuscripts 
which  had  been  unpublished  when  Lady  Burton 
died,  was  a  volume  of  African  travels,  "  A  History 
of  the  Gypsies,"  "  The  Book  of  the  Sword,"  and 
two  additional  volumes  from  Camoens.  These 
works  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Wjlkins  to  edit  and  prepare  for  publication,  and 
they  are  to  be  brought  out  some  time  within  the 
next  two  years. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome's  latest  contribution  to  Har- 
per's Round  Table  is  a  perfectly  proper  ghost-story, 
the  title  of  which  is  "  The  Materialization  of 
Charles  and  Mivaneray." 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  has  written  for  the 
Youth's  Companion  two  delightful  articles,  under 
the  head  of  "  My  First  Trout." 

Having  retired  from  service,  Captain  Mahan  will 
prepare,  it  is  reported,  another  volume  of  "  The 
Influence  of  the  Sea  Power  upon  History."  In 
this  volume  the  period  considered  will  be  between 
1812  and  1815. 

"  The  Reds  of  the  Midi,"  which  is  published  by 
the  Appletons,  has  gone  into  a  fifth  edition. 

Pierre  Loti's  new  book  is  a  novel  entitled  "  Le 
Ramontcho,"  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  the 
French  Pyrenees.  It  will  be  published  in  the 
Revue  de  Paris,  commencing  in  December. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  will  include  among 
their  most  recent  publications  a  volume  entitled 
"  English  Society,"  which  will  be  embellished  with 
one  hundred  illustrations  by  George  du  Maurier, 
with  an  introduction  by  W.  D.  Howells. 

Among  the  notable  articles  to  appear  next  year 
in  the  Youth's  Companion  are  "The  Habit  of 
Thrift,"  by  Andrew  Carnegie  ;  "  How  to  Improve 
a  Promising  Voice,"  by  Lillian  Nordica  ;  "  Medical 
Education  in  New  York,"  by  Dr.  Austin  Flint ;  a 
description  of  the  island  of  Corfu  by  the  Marquis 
of  Lome  ;  and  gossipy  reminiscences  of  Max 
O'ReU's  school-days  in  France. 

The  title  of  George  Macdonald's  new  novel  is 
"  A  Slave  to  Sin  :  The  Story  of  a  Minister."  It 
will  be  published  in  the  autumn  of  1897. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  the  following 
works,  to  be  ready  before  the  close  of  the  year  : 

"  Prehistoric  Man  and  Beast,"  by  the  Rev.  H.  N. 
Hutchinson;  "The  Struggle  of  the  Nations,  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Assyria,"  by  Professor  G.  Maspero  ;  "  Some 
Masters  of  Lithography,"  by  Atherton  Curtis ;  "The 
Aurora  Borealis,"  by  Alfred  Angot,  in  the  International 
Scientific  Series  ;  "The  Story  of  Extinct  Civilizations  in 
the  East,"  by  Robert  E.  Anderson,  in  the  Library  of  Use- 
ful Stories  ;  "Ancient  Greek  Literature,"  by  Gilbert  C. 
A.  Murray,  the  first  volume  in  a  new  series,  entitled 
Literatures  of  the  World,  edited  by  Edmund  Gosse  ;  and 
in  fiction,  "  With  Fortune  Made,"  by  Victor  Cherbuliez; 
"Fellow-Travellers,"  by  Graham  Travers ;  and  "The 
Career  of  Candida,"  by  George  Paston. 

Lady  Jane  Henrietta  Swinburne,  mother  of 
Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  the  poet,  died  re- 
cently. She  was  the  widow  of  Admiral  Charles 
Henry  Swinburne  and  daughter  ©f  George,  the 
third  earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Admiral  A.  H.  Markham  has  written  an  account 
of  his  journey  through  the  Far  North  for  the 
Youth's  Companion. 

It  is  reported  that  "Treasure  Island"  (which 
E.  C.  Stedman  says  he  reads  once  a  year  regularly) 
was  read  by  Mr.  Gladstone  when  first  published, 
and  that  one  of  his  family  has  had  to  re-read  it  two 
or  three  times  since  to  keep  up  with  him  in  discuss- 
ing the  different  methods  of  the  many  murders. 

The  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  dated  December 
19th  is  the  special  Christmas  number.  It  contains 
a  strong  and  picturesque  story  entitled  "  The 
Ghost  of  Captain  Brand,"  by  Howard  Pyle,  with 
two  full-page  drawings  and  five  illustrative  head- 
bands by  the  author.  A  war-time  picture  by  the 
late  Charles  S.  Reinhart  illustrates  a  characteristic 


story  entitled  "  A  Contraband  Christmas,"  by 
Captain  Charles  King.  W.  D.  Howells  contributes 
a  "Life  and  Letters"  article  on  the  subject  of 
Christmas,  for  which  drawings  have  been  made 
by  Edward  Penfield.  John  Kendrick  Bangs  writes 
of  "The  Ghosts  that  Have  Haunted  Me,"  and 
there  are  seasonable  drawings  by  Frederic  Reming- 
ton, A.  I.  Keller,  Peter  Newell,  Lucius  Hitchcock, 
and  W.  HathereU. 

Colonel  G.  E.  Waring,  who  has  charge  of  the 
street-cleaning  department  in  New  York  city,  has 
written  an  interesting  account  of  the  reforms  he 
has  instituted.  It  will  appear  in  the  next  volume 
of  the  Youth's  Companion. 

Among  the  new  volumes  of  the  Messrs.  Apple- 
ton's  Story  of  the  West  Series,  edited  by  Ripley 
Hitchcock,  are  "  The  Story  of  the  Trapper,"  by 
Gilbert  Parker  ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Cowboy,"  by 
E.  Hough  ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Soldier,"  by  Cap- 
tain J.  McB.  Stembel  ;  "  The  Story  of  the  Ex- 
plorer "  ;  and  "  The  Story  of  the  Railroad." 

I.  Zangwill's  causerie  in  the  Pall  Mall  Magazine 
comes  to  an  end  in  the  December  number,  though 
he  is  still  to  continue  it  in  the  Cosmopolitan.  His 
place  in  the  English  magazine  is  to  be  taken  by 
Arthur  T.  Quiller- Couch. 

Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers'  publications  this 
month  will  include : 

"  A  Virginia  Cavalier,"  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell ;  "  The 
Relation  of  Literature  to  Life,"  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner;  "In  Bohemia  with  Du  Maurier,"  by  Felix 
Moscbeles,  illustrated  with  sixty-three  original  drawings 
by  Du  Maurier:  "Frances  Waldeaux,"  by  Rebecca 
Harding  Davis;  "George  Washington,"  by  Woodrow 
Wilson;  "English  Society"  (about  one  hundred  draw- 
ings by  George  du  Maurier);  and  "The  Square  of 
Sevens,"  by  E.  Irenasus  Stevenson. 

John  Murray  is  said  to  be  the  only  British  pub- 
Usher  who  will  not  bring  out  any  book  at  the  au- 
thor's risk. 

Miss  Montresor,  whose  "  Into  the  Highways 
and  Hedges  "  and  "The  One  Who  Looked  On  " 
are  very  popular,  both  in  England  and  this  country, 
is  writing  a  new  novel,  for  which  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  have  paid  a  large  price. 

The  establishment  of  the  one-thousand- dollar 
prize  endowment  in  memory  of  the  late  Henry  C. 
Bunner  was  formally  announced  by  President 
Low  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  Colum- 
bia University.  The  income  from  the  fund  is  to 
be  used  annually  for  the  purchase  of  a  gold  medal, 
to  be  awarded  to  the  writer  of  the  best  essay  on  a 
subject  chosen  from  American  literature. 

In  the  January  number  of  Harper's  a  paper  en- 
titled "  Science  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Century," 
by  Dr.  Henry  Smith  Williams,  will  be  an  important 
contribution  to  the  history  of  nineteenth- century 
civilization,  and  will  be  followed  by  other  papers 
showing  the  progress  of  scientific  discovery  during 
the  last  hundred  years.  These  papers  will  be  fully 
illustrated. 

Frank  R.  Stockton  is  to  contribute  to  the  forth- 
coming volume  of  the  Youth's  Companion  a  series 
of  articles  on  the  funniest  darkeys  he  found  in  the 
South  during  his  spring  tour  last  year. 

The  jury  of  awards  at  the  cat  show  recently 
closed  in  Paris  comprised  many  literary  men.  It 
consisted  of  MM.  Francois  Copp6e,  Emile  Zola, 
A.  Theuriet,  Catulle  Mendes,  A.  Silvestre,  E. 
Lambert,  O.  Mirbeau,  L'Hoest,  P.  Megnin,  A. 
Porte,  P.  Arene,  E.  Deschaumes,  P.  Ginisty,  M. 
Vaucaire,  Steinlen,  and  Willette. 

Stephen  Crane's  "Red  Badge  of  Courrge  "  is 
now  in  its  thirteenth  edition,  and  his  "  Maggie  :  A 
Girl  of  the  Streets,"  also  published  by  the  Apple- 
tons,  is  in  its  fourth  edition. 

The  will  of  the  late  William  Ivison,  of  the  school- 
book  publishing  firm,  is  being  contested  in  New 
York.  He  died  last  May,  leaving  a  fortune  of  five 
millions  of  dollars,  and  his  eccentricities  form  the 
basis  of  an  attack  on  the  will  on  the  ground  of  his 
mental  incompetence. 

The  principal  feature  in  Harper's  Bazar  of  De- 
cember 19th  is  a  striking  story  of  Western  life,  by 
Elia  W.  Peattie,  entitled  "A  Shylock  of  the  Sand- 
hills." There  is  also  a  very  amusing  comedy  for 
amateurs,  by  Caroline  Ticknor,  entitled  "  One  Dis- 
interested Friend." 

The  news  of  the  serious  and  perhaps  fatal  ill- 
ness of  "  The  Duchess  "  aroused  concern  in  house- 
holds where  the  death  of  George  Meredith  or  of 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  would  have  passed  un- 
noticed. From  "Molly  Bawn "  to  "A  Little 
Rebel,"  at  least  fifty  novels  flowed  forth  from  Mrs. 
Hungerford's  fruitful  inkstand,  and  her  constitu- 
ency was  equally  numerous  in  kitchen  and  parlor. 
Charlotte  M.  Braeme  and  Miss  Braddon  alone  ex- 
celled her  in  productivity.  "The  Duchess"  is  a 
little  bit  of  a  woman  physically — a  merry,  warm- 
hearted Irish  girl,  entirely  devoted  to  her  husband 
and  children. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris,  the  author  of  "Uncle 
Remus,"  is  making  two  new  characters,  "  Moses  " 
and  "  Aaron,"  famous.  In  a  story  entitled  "  The 
Mystery  of  the  Swamp,"  to  be  published  in 
Harper's  Round  Table,  December  15th,  he  tells 
us   something  more  about   them.     Appearing  in 


the  same  number  of  the  Round  Table  is  an- 
other entertaining  tale  by  Allan  Forman,  en- 
titled "  The  Pingra  Pol,"  and  an  interesting 
article,  by  Hubert  Earl,  describing  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  ;  also  installments  of  the  serial 
stories  entitled  "  The  Boy  Wreckers,"  by  W.  O. 
Stoddard,  and  "  The  Loyal  Traitor,"  by  James 
Barnes.  Another  article  is  on  the  scientific  use 
of  kites. 


The  Air. 

The  air  is  made  of  oxygen 
And  gas  and  germs  and  things  ; 

It  lifts  the  little  sparrows  when 
They  only  flap  their  wings. 

The  air  is  very,  very  light ; 

I  can  not  understand 
Why,  when  1  grasp  some  of  it  tight 

I  have  an  empty  hand. 

If  with  an  axe  I  chop  the  air, 

Or  poke  it  with  a  pole, 
I  know  I  make  a  fissure  there. 

But  who  can  see  the  hole  1 

If  I  should  saw  the  air  in  chunks, 

I  know  I'd  soon  lose  heart ; 
For  I  could  never  keep  the  hunks 

Of  sawn-up  air  apart. 

The  rain  and  hail  fall  through  the  air, 

As  likewise  does  the  snow  ; 
You'd  think  they'd  punch  holes  everywhere ; 

But  they  do  not,  you  know  '. 

I  often  think  about  the  air. 

Because  it  is  so  queer  ; 
It  is  around  us  everywhere. 

All  through  the  atmosphere  — Puck. 
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HARPERS 
MAGAZINE 


Will  contain  : 

THE  STORY    OF  SCIENCE 

The  progress  made  in  every  field  of 
science  will  be  told  io  a  series  of  popular 
papers  by  Dr.  H.  S.  Williams,  amply 
illustrated.  Other  contributions  from 
expert  scientists  on  special  subjects. 

SHORT- STORIES 

will  continue  to  be  the  most  popular  feat- 
ure of  the  Magazine.   They  will  include 

contributions  by  such  famous  authors  as 

W.  D.  Howells  Mary  E.  Wilkins 
Brander  Matthews 

Octave  Thanet  Owen  Wister 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart 

35  cents  a  Copy    $4.00  a  Year 

Harper  &  Bros.,  Publishers,  N.Y. 


LUttntr — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  I " 

Otfur  Listener — "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  up,  you  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yarns.    Rombikk  sends  'em  to  him." 


A  40-DAY  SALE 

In    Order  to    Close    Out    my 
Large  Stock  of 

Fall  and  Winter 

WOOLENS 

I  will  give  to  my  customers  and  the 
public  in  general  a  10  per  cent,  cash 
discount  on  all  orders  taken  from 
MONDAY,  December  7,  1896,  to 
January  si,  1897. 

Please   take   notice,    this    discount 
does  not  apply  to  orders  taken  before 
December  7,  1896. 
All    goods   are  marked   in    plain    figures. 
and  no  misrepresentation. 

JOE   POHEIM. 

The  Largest  Tailoring  Establishment 
on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

201  and  203  Montgomery  Street, 
724,  844  and   S46  Market  Street, 
1110  and  1112  Market  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


When  you  get  a  Turkish  chair 
be  satisfied  ;  you've  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  upholstery  goodness — 
the  climax  of  comfort. 

You  never  find  Turkish  chairs 
on  the  "bargain  counter."  You 
pay  a  fair  price  for  them,  but  when 
you  get  one  you've  comfort  for 
the  rest  of  your  life. 

We  make  choosing  a  pleasure 
by  showing  50  sorts  of  comfort 
chairs. 

Christmas  is  coming ! 


CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

(N.  P.  Cole  &  Co.)  Carpets 

1 1 7  Geary  Street MattSgs 

—  t  :s  :e  — 

Argonaut 

Clubbing  List  for  1897 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by 
concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled  to  make 
the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this 
office.  Subscribers  in  renewing  subscriptions  to  Eastern 
periodicals  will  please  mention  the  date  of  expiration  in 
order  to  avoid  mistakes. 

Argonaut  and  Century S7 .00 

Argonaut  and  Independent 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine 6.00 

Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas 6.00 

Argonaut  and  Magazine  of  Art 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine 6.50 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar 6.70 

Argonaut  and  Harper's  Round  Table. .    5.00 
Argonaut  and  "Weekly  New  York  Trib- 
une (Republican) 4.50 

Argonaut  and  Thrice  -  a  -  Week     New 

York  "World  (Democratic) 4.35 

Argonaut.       Weekly       Tribune,       and 

Weekly  World ; 5.25 

Argonaut  and  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly      5.90 

Argonaut     and      English      Illustrated 

Magazine 4.70 

Argonaut  and  Atlantic  Monthly 6.70 

Argonant  and  Outing 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Judge 7.50 

Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine.    6.30 

Argonaut  and  Critic 6.30 

Argonaut  and  Life 7.75 

Argonaut  and  Puck 7.50 

Argonaut      and      Demorest'g      Family 

Magazine 5.00 

Argonaut  and  Current  Literature 5.90 

Argonaut  and  Nineteenth  Century 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Argosy 4.35 

Argonaut  and  Overland  Monthly 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Review  of  Reviews 5.75 

Argonaut  and  Lippincott's  Magazine..    5.50 
Argonaut  and  North  American  Review    7  ,30 

Argonaut  and  Cosmopolitan 4.36 

Argonaut  and  Forum 6.0O 

Argonaut  and  Vogue 7.25 

Argonaut  and  Littell's  Living  Age 9.00 

Argonaut  and  Leslie's  Weekly 5.50 

THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

H.    &.   BRIDGE    &    CO. 

Merchant  Tailors, 

623  MARKET  STREET  (Upitatre), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dividend  Notice. 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Cutting  Bureau,  and  furnishes 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leading  papers  in  the 
world  on  any  subject. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    SAYINGS    UNION,    532 
California  Street,  corner  Webb. —  For  the   half-year 
ending  with  the  31st  of  December,  1896,  a  dividend  has 
been   declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four 
tenths  (4.2)    per    cent,  on    term  deposits,  a 
five-tenths   (1.5)  per   cent,  on  ordinary 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday,   fa: 
LOVELL  Will 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Historian  Schouler's  New  Volume. 

Aq  important  contribution  to  the  literature  of 
history  is  "  Historical  Briefs."  by  James  Schouler, 
io  which  are  preserved  all  the  historic  miscellanies 
of  the  author  of  "  The  History  of  the  United  States 
under  the  Constitution,"  except  a  few  unimportant 
review  articles,  and  in  order  to  complete  the  range 
of  discussion  pursued,  two  essays — "Historical 
Monographs"  and  "  Historical  Style" — have  been 
written  for  the  volume  and  are  now  first  published. 
Specially  interesting  are  the  chapters  dealing  with 
Francis  Parkman.  "  Historical  Grouping,"  "  Mon- 
roe and  Rhea  Letter,"  "  President  Polk's  Diary," 
and  •'  Reform  in  Presidential  Elections." 

A  portrait  of  Professor  Schouler  serves  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  the  second  half  of  the  volume  is 
filled  with  a  biography. 

Published  by  Dodd.  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  S2.00.  _ 

New  Orleans  Darkey  Christmas  Tales. 

What  with  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart's  name  on  the 
title-page  and  a  Christmas-tree  on  the  cover, 
"Solomon  Crow's  Christmas  Pockets"  has  a 
promising  appearance  as  a  holiday  book  for  chil- 
dren, and  the  contents  carry  out  the  promise  for 
young  people  who  are  not  averse  to  dialect.  The 
book  contains  eight  stories  of  New  Orleans,  in 
which  appear  darkeys  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  kinds 
of  situations.  At  this  season  the  favorite  tales  will 
be  those  on  Christmas  subjects.  Of  these  there 
are  several,  and  they  are  told  with  an  unctuous- 
ness  suited  to  the  theme  of  a  darkey  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  good  things  of  the  Christmas  season. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

What  a  Girl  Saw  to  Hungary. 

"  A  Girl's  Wanderings  in  Hungary,"  by  H.  Ellen 
Browning,  ought  to  be  an  interesting  book.  The  au- 
thor had  exceptional  opportunities  for  observation, 
both  from  the  leDgth  of  her  stay  and  the  visits  she 
made  among  the  Hungarian  people.  Besides 
mingling  in  the  social  life  of  Hungarian  families 
of  the  wealthy  class,  her  inclinations  led  her  to  ex- 
plore the  country  in  various  directions,  and  she  saw 
much  of  the  ways  of  living  among  the  common 
people.  Out  of  over  three  hundred  pages  devoted 
to  travels  in  Hungary  under  such  circumstances,  it 
would  bs  difficult  not  to  gain  some  new  impres- 
sions. But  these  are  disappointingly  few.  The 
author  has  not  the  gift  of  distinguishing  between 
the  trivial  and  the  picturesque,  and  her  book  is 
incumbered  with  a  mass  of  detail  hard  to  wade 
through.  She  has  much  of  interest  to  tell,  but  she 
lacks  the  art  of  telling  it  in  an  interesting  manner. 

Published  by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2  00. 

An  Involuntary  Pirate's  Tale. 

If  there  be  any  readers  left  who  have  not  had  a 
surfeit  of  adventure  stories,  they  will  find  one 
quite  up  to  the  average  in  "  Master  Ardick,  Buc- 
caneer," by  F.  H.  Costello.  It  is  of  the  time  of 
Charles  the  Second,  and  is  a  sea-story  in  the 
main,  treating  of  mutinies,  encounters  with  pirates, 
scuttled  ships,  and  sea  calamities  of  all  sorts. 
Master  Ardick,  who  tells  his  own  story,  is  the  mate 
of  a  merchant  vessel  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  and  his  narrative  gives  the  history  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  uawilliagly  turned  pirate  and 
joined  in  a  buccaneering  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  town  of  Fanama. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New   York  ; 

price,  $1.00. 

♦ 

A  Scot  and  a  Debt  of  Honor. 

In  "The  Uojust  Steward,"  Mrs.  OUphant  por- 
trays the  sufferings  of  a  Scotch  clergyman  over 
an  unpaid  debt.  He  has  borrowed  a  sum  of 
money  from  an  old  friend  who  die;,  leaving  no 
record  of  the  transaction,  and  the  payment  of  the 
money  to  the  heirs  is  left  to  the  conscience  of  the 
debtor.  The  situition  is  handled  with  Mrs.  Oli- 
pham's  usual  skill,  and,  in  contrast  to  the  anguish 
of  mind  suffered  by  the  hard-pushed  man,  a  pleas- 
ant picture  is  given  of  the  domestic  life  of  the 
minister's  family.  A  charming  girl  is  the  heroine, 
and  all  the  people  who  move  through  the  scenes 
of  the  story  are  refreshingly  genuine. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1-25. 


John  Bull  in  a  Russian  Siren's  Toils. 
To  write  such  a  book  as  "  Tomalyn's  Quest,"  by 
G.  B.  Burgin,  it  is  only  necessary  to  have  read  a 
great  many  cheap  novels,  and  to  re-arrange  the 
incidents  of  these  in  a  slightly  varied  combination. 
The  scene  of  the  story  is  Constantinople,  though 
there  is  no  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  author  has 
anything  but  a  Biedek-r  acquaintance  with  the 
city.    Various  dummies  make  their  reentry  on  the 


stage,  the  chief  of  these  being  a  beautiful  siren 
who  is  secretly  a  Russian  spy.  She  entangles  in 
her  toils  a  young  Englishman  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  and  the  narrative  unrolls  the  succession  of 
perils  that  beset  him  in  consequence,  in  the  shape 
of  duels,  daggers,  and  poisons. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

A  Child's  Journey  to  Whyland. 

A  book  for  children  far  ahead  of  the  average 
juvenile  publication  is  "  Tommy-Anne,"  by  Mabel 
Osgood  Wright.  Tommy-Anne  is  a  little  girl  who 
loves  birds,  and  beasts,  and  plants,  and  all  out- 
door things,  and  is  so  full  of  questions  concerning 
"the  whys,  and  whats,  and  becauses "  of  things 
that  she  finally  travels  to  Whyland  to  find  out  the 
answers  for  herself.  The  children  who  borrow  her 
magic  spectacles  and  accompany  her  on  the  jour- 
ney will  find  her  an  exhilarating  companion,  full  of 
a  love  of  nature  that  will  prove  infectious. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1  50. 

An  Australian's  "  East  Lynne." 
"The  Sealskin  Cloak,"  by  Rolf  Boldrewood,  is 
an  expurgated  edition  of  "  Frou  Frou,"  "  East 
Lynne,"  and  "  Miss  Multon."  A  wife,  believed  by 
her  husband  to  be  dead,  relurns  to  her  home  after 
years  of  absence  to  find  him  married  again  and 
another  woman  reigning  in  her  stead.  Like  her 
predecessors,  she  becomes  governess  to  her  own 
children,  but,  unlike  them,  she  has  no  faults  in  the 
past  to  atone  for,  a  railway  disaster,  in  which  she 
was  supposed  to  be  killed,  being  responsible  for 
her  misfortunes.  Those  who  from  long  associa- 
tion have  become  attached  to  this  plot,  which 
never  dies,  will  find  some  ingenious  variations  by 
following  the  story  to  its  conclusion. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25. 


New  Books  of  Verse. 
A  book  of  verse,  entitled  "  Poems,"  by  Robert 
Loveman,  has  been  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1  00. 

"  Echoes  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  verse  written 
by  Howard  J.  Truman.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  An  Autumn  Singer,"  by  George  M.  Gould, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  is  a  handsome  book  of  verse,  in 
which  the  author's  best  work  is  reproduced.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia. 

"Beaux  and  Belles"  is  the  title  of  a  book  of 
graceful  vers  de  saciiU  written  by  Arthur  Grissom. 
Much  of  its  contents  is  reprinted  from  the  weekly 
and  monthly  press.  Republished  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Out  of  a  Silver  Flute,"  a  volume  of  verses  by 
Phihp  Verrill  Mighels,  has  been  issued  in  the 
Fieur  de  Lis  Poets,  which  is  a  pretty  series  of 
books.  In  the  present  volume  are  printed  quat- 
rains, sonnets,  rondeaux,  and  miscellaneous  verses, 
of  which  some  fifty  are  new  and  ten  or  a  dozen  are 
reprinted  from  Chips,  Judge,  or  Vanity.  Published 
by  J,  Selwin  Tait  &  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Love's  Demesne"  is  a  collection  of  contem- 
porary love-poems  gathered  from  many  sources  by 
George  H.  Ellwanger.  It  is  in  two  volumes.  The 
best-known  American  and  many  British  poets  are 
represented,  and  there  are  a  few  translations.  The 
selections  have  been  carefully  made.  While  the 
modern  poet  is  less  personal  than  he  of  the 
Elizabethan  love-songs,  and  rarely  composes  for  a 
musical  setting,  and  while  our  amatory  verse,  there- 
fore, lacks  much  of  the  peculiar  spice  of  Suckling 
and  his  contemporaries,  yet  it  will  be  found  upon 
perusal  to  possess  a  fire  and  delicacy  of  which  we 
need  not  be  ashamed.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 


Books  for  the  Young. 
"  Catalina,"  a  story  for  girls  by  L.  T.  Meade,  has 
been  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  On  the  Irrawaddy  "  is  another  of  G.  A,  Henty's 
thrilling  stories  for  boys.  Published  by  Charles 
S^ribner'sSons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  new  book  of  "Tales  from  Hans  Andersen," 
illustrated  by  Helen  Stratton,  has  been  published 
by  the  Macmillin  Company,  New  York;  price, 
$1.00. 

"  In  Honor's  Cause,"  by  George  Manville  Fenn, 
is  a  boy's  book  which  deals  with  the  dissensions  be- 
tween Jacobite  and  Hanoverian  factions  during  the 
reign  of  George  the  First  of  England.  Published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  8c  Co,,  New  York  ;  price.  Si. 50. 

A  prettily  told  story  for  children  is  "  The  Oriel 
Window,"  by  Mrs.   Molesworth.     A  little  English 


boy,  crippled  by  a  fall  from  a  horse,  is  bedridden 
for  many  months,  -  and  the  story  is  taken  up  with 
the  devices  of  those  who  surround  him  to  make  the 
time  pass  pleasantly.  Published  by  the  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Book  of  Wonder  Voyages"  is  a  hand- 
some volume  containing  the  stories  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, the  voyage  of  Maelduin,  Hasan  of  Bas- 
sorah,  and  the  journeyings  of  Thorkill  and  of  Eric 
the  Far-Traveled,  edited  by  Joseph  Jacobs  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  children.  Published  by  the 
Macmillan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $i.«;o. 

"A  Genuine  Girl,"  by  Jeanie  Gould  Lincoln,  is  a 
book  for  young  people  which  runs  on  love  and 
flirtation,  school-girl  jealousies  and  rivalries,  din- 
ners, dances,  and  drives.  Sixteen-year-olds  will 
find  the  tale  as  much  to  their  taste  as  a  diet  of 
sweets,  and  will  derive  just  about  as  much  nutri- 
ment from  it.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin 
&  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 


A   Bankrupt's  Lament  in    Sapphics. 
Once  I  faced  all  creatures  alive  serenely, 
Once  I  glanced  untroubled  upon  mv  tailor; 
Now  1  fear  lest  haply  his  eye  detect  me 
In  Piccadilly. 

Once  my  friends  were  awfully  glad  to  meet  me, 
Once  they  smiled,  delighted  to  see  me  coming  ; 
Now  they  flee,  cab  driveo,  before  my  fatal 
"  Lend  me  a  fiver." 

Once  in  pride  I  said  that  my  word  my  bond  was  ; 
Now  my  word  and  my  bond  are  alike  derided. 
None  believes  me  swearing  to  pay  a  loan  by 
Tuesday  at  latest. 

Once  my  hopes  all  golden  and  fine  and  large  were, 
Debts  I  thought  might  well  be  in  scale  conforming, 
Thinking  some  day  fortune  would  burst  upon  me 
Writing  of  verses. 

Now  my  hopes  lie  scattered  in  heaps  beside  me, 
People  call  me  simply  an  ass  to  have  had  them  ; 
Cease,  O  Muse,  your  servant  must  trot  away  to 
File  his  petition. — London  Sketch. 
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Soap 

Some  persons  insist  on 
having  the  costliest  of 
everything.  They  do  not 
buy  Ivory  Soap.  Those 
who  want  the  best  do. 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.,  CiN'Ti. 


HOLIDAY   STOCK 

—  OF  — 

Musical  Instruments. 

Shaw,  Scheller  Pianos. 

BOOKS  FKJSK.     Read  and  return,  or  pay  for  them, 
Mention  age  and   kind   of  books  desired.     Occult 
Book  Co.,  F,  A.,  3574  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago. 
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This  is  only  a  part  of  the  procession  in  the  new  volume  of 

ST.  NICHOLAS. 

'"TTHE  best  of  all  children's  magazines"  ■will  have  one  of  its  splen- 
i.     did  programs  in  J 897,  "bright,  healthy,  breezy,  and  not  in  the 
least  goody-goody."    Everything  in  St.  Nicholas  is  illustrated.    It  is 
an  influence   for  good  in  thousands    of   homes.     Is   it  in   yours? 
Send  us  $3  00  and  we  will  send  you  November  and 
December  numbers  free,  entering  a  year's  subscrip- 
tion from  January.     We  will  also  send  a  handsome 
certificate   which    you   can  give   at  Christmas,  with 
November  and  December  numbers, —  the   numbers 
from  January  for  a  full  year\v\S\  go  to  the  recipient 
of  your   gift, —  a  monthly  reminder  of    the   donor. 
The   Christmas  number  is  a  Christmas  book   in   itself,  for  only  25  cents. 


How  to  use 

St.  Nicholas 

for  Christmas. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  NEV  YORK. 


ROOS  BROS. 

27-37  Kearny  tSt. 


USEFUL 

HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS 


House-Coats, 
Bath-Robes, 
Traveling-Rugs, 
Shawls, 


Mackintoshes, 
Overcoats, 
Ulsters, 
Full-Dress  Suits, 


Neckwear, 
Umbrellas, 
Hats, 
Cloves,  Etc. 


, 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Romance  of  the  Bicycle. 

H.  G.  Wells,  the  clever  young  English  writer, 
has  veered  around  from  the  grewsome  to  a  whole- 
some outdoor  tale.  "  The  Wheels  of  Chance  "  is 
a  wheeliog  romance.  Hoopdriver,  a  linen-draper's 
assistant  off  on  his  annual  holiday,  makes  a  wheel- 
ing tour  along  the  south  coast  and  falls  in  with  an 
eloping  couple,  also  on  the  wheel.  The  man  proves 
to  be  a  blackguard,  and  Hoopdriver,  recognizing 
the  situation,  plays  knight-errant  to  the  pretty  girl 
in  gray  "  rationals  " — the  English  equivalent  for 
"bloomers" — and  takes  her  back  to  her  home. 
On  this  slender  foundation  is  built  an  entertaining 
book,  seasoned  with  a  good  deal  of  bright  dia- 
logue and  some  amusing  situations.  The  experi- 
ences of  an  amateur  wheelman  are  made  the  most 
of  for  the  purposes  of  fun,  and  the  cockney  shop- 
keeper, whose  portrait  stops  just  short  or  caricature, 
makes  a  capital  centre  for  a  half-farcical  tale  of  the 
wheel. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


Married  Lovers'  Quarrels. 

Mrs.  Alexander's  latest  book,  "  A  Golden  Au- 
tumn," is  in  the  vein  which  has  so  long  made  her 
popular  with  the  sentimental  sex.  It  is  overflow- 
ing with  love  and  sentiment,  though  the  lovers  in 
the  case  are  man  and  wife.  In  spite  of  their  affec- 
tion for  one  another,  they  quarrel  persistently,  and 
at  last  their  dissensions  end  in  separation.  But 
even  at  this  pass  the  reader  may  rely  on  Mrs. 
Alexander's  integrity  in  the  matter  of  a  happy  ter- 
mination, for,  as  presaged  in  the  title,  the  couple 
make  up  their  differences  and  get  married  all  over 
again. 

Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia. 

Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  Latest  and  Worst. 

The  past  decade  has  staggered  under  a  load  of 
filthy  fiction,  but  it  has  remained  for  an  Italian 
writer  to  sink  to  the  lowest  depths  of  depraved 
viciousness.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  more  shameless 
exhibition  of  bestiality  of  nature  has  never  yet 
been  put  into  print  than  is  contained  in  Gabriele 
d'Annunzio's  "  Triumph  of  Death,"  translated  by 
Arthur  Hornblow.  It  is  on  the  old  subject  of  a 
man's  brutish  pursuit  of  a  woman,  and  is  given  up 
to  a  CAtalogue  of  base  emotions.  It  is  inexplicable 
to  find  such  a  book  coming  from  a  reputable  firm. 

Published  by  George  H.  Richmond  &  Co.,  New 
York. 


Balzac's  Unpleasant  Peasantry. 

"  The  Peasantry,"  the  latest  volume  issued  in 
Saintsbury's  edition  of  Balzac's  works,  is  a  study 
of  peasant  life  in  France  some  eighty  years  ago. 
As  always  with  Balzac,  it  is  the  baser  qualities  of 
mankind  which  are  most  brought  out.  The  low 
cunning  of  the  peasant,  his  shrewdness  in  dishon- 
esty, bis  sensuality,  his  callousness  and  often 
cruelty  of  nature  are  emphasized  from  first  to  last. 
The  excuse  of  oppression  in  poverty  is  not  given 
him,  for  the  story  follows  the  struggles  of  a  landed 
proprietor  and  his  wife  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
poor  of  the  estate,  and  to  effect  an  improvement  in 
their  condition.  Everywhere  they  are  met  by  an 
aggressive  spirit,  and  their*efforts  end  in  failure. 

Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


New  Publications. 
"  A  Woman  In  It,"  by  "  Rita,"  is  the  latest  issue 
in  the  Select  Novels  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Two  Little  Wooden  Shoes"  is  a  romance 
written  by  Louisa  de  la  Ram£  ("Ouida"),  and 
illustrated  by  Edmund  H.  Girrett.  Published  by 
the  J.  B.  Lippincotl  Company,  Philadelphia ; 
price,  St. 25. 

"  Under  Two  Flags,"  by  "  Ooida,"  has  been 
issued  in  two  volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  and  illus- 
trated from  drawings  by  Montbard  engTaved  by 
Derbier.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  price,  $3  00. 

"  The  Compleat  Angler,"  by  Izaak  Walton,  has 
been  faithfully  reproduced  in  a  new  edition,  edited, 
with  an  introduction,  by  Andre*  Lang,  and  illus- 
trated by  E.  J.  Sullivan.  Publ  shed  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"Historic  Tales"  (Roman),  by  Charles  Morris, 
is  an  interesting  book  containing  a  collection  of  the 
heroic  and  historic  legends  of  Rome  ;  a  similar 
volume  of  Grecian  stories  is  issued  with  it.  Pub- 
lished by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadel- 
phia ;  price,  St-Z5  each. 

"  Captain  Gore's  Courtship,"  by  T.  Jenkins 
Hains,  is  a  sea-story  in  which  a  revolt  on  board  a 
convict  ship  forms  the  main  episode.  The  inci- 
dents verge  too  closely  on  the  horrible  to  make 
very  pleasant  reading.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  75  cents. 

The  first  edition  of  "  Ninety-Nine  Woolf's  from 
Truth  "  has  been  produced.  The  book  is  issued  in 
flexible  covers  and  in  sketch-book  form.  It  con- 
tains a  page  portrait  of  Mr.  Woolf  and  specimens 
of  his  humorous  and  pathetic  pictures  of  child-life 


in  the  slums.     Published  by  the  Truth  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  25  cents. 

Legends  of  the  "Virgin  and  Christ,"  by  Miss 
H.  A.  Guerber,  is  an  excellent  holiday  book,  writ- 
ten with  special  reference  to  literature  and  art  from 
a  legendary  and  picturesque  point  of  view.  The 
many  illustrations  are  copies  of  the  greatest  ex- 
amples of  sacred  art.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Half  Hours  of  Travel  at  Home  and  Abroad," 
containing  selections  descriptive  of  foreign  coun- 
tries, chosen  from  innumerable  authoritative 
sources,  by  Charles  Morris,  have  been  issued  in 
four  volumes,  entitled,  respectively,  America,  Eu- 
rope! Asia  and  Africa,  and  Australasia.  They  are 
appropriately  illustrated.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price.  S6  00. 

"John  Littlejohn,  of  J.,"  by  George  Morgan,  is 
a  revolutionary  romance  which  follows  Washing- 
ton's campaign  from  Valley  Forge  to  Lee's  dis- 
grace, following  on  the  battle  of  Monmouth.  A  con- 
spiracy against  Washington  by  some  of  the  Tories 
of  the  time  forms  the  main  incident,  and  in  this 
Littlejohn,  the  hero,  comes  near  to  being  unwit- 
tingly involved.  Published  by  the  ].  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia. 

A  new  edition  of  William  Winter's  "  Gray  Days 
and  Gold  in  England  and  Scotland,"  revised  and 
with  illustrations,  has  been  issued  to  meet  the  holi- 
day demand.  This  book,  a  companion  to  Mr. 
Winter's  "  Shakespeare's  England,"  chronicles  the 
"gray  days"  of  an  American  wanderer  in  the 
British  Isles  and  preserves  the  gold  of  thought 
and  fancy  he  found  there.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

A  book  into  which  much  thought  and  serious 
study  have  been  put  is  "John  :  A  Tale  of  King 
Messiah,"  by  Katherine  Pearson  Woods.  It  fol- 
lows the  story  of  Christ  from  the  time  the  Galileans 
first  claimed  him  as  the  expected  Messiah  through 
all  the  events  of  the  crucifixion.  A  romance  is 
woven  besides  around  John,  the  son  of  Zsbedee, 
but  the  writer  expends  most  of  her  force  on  the 
story  of  the  Messiah  and  the  picture  of  the  times. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

In  "The  Mystery  of  Sleep,"  John  Bigelow 
writes  himself  down  a  visionary.  He  aims  to  dispel 
what  he  considers  a  popular  delusion,  and  pro- 
mulgates the  theory  that  sleep  is  not  merely  a  state 
of  rest,  but  a  period  of  moral  development,  a 
time  when  psychical  changes  are  wrought  and 
spiritual  messages  are  received.  The  book  is 
written  with  devoutness  of  spirit  and  shows  the 
strength  of  the  author's  convictions,  but  it  is  not 
sufficiently  weighty  in  the  arguments  advanced  to 
make  many  converts.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1-50. 


The  Present  Situation. 
The  shades  of  night  were  falling  fast, 
As  toward  Canton  town  there  passed 
An  handred  million  men  or  more. 
And  each  one's  flag  this  legend  bore: 

"  I  did  it." 

McKinley  woke  one  autumn  morn, 
No  more  his  eyes  outstretched  upon 
A  landscape  spreading,  smiling,  fair, 
But  this  inscription  everywhere: 

"  I  did  it." 

And  as  the  army  met  bis  eye, 
There  rose  aloft  this  swelling  cry, 
In  tenor,  bass,  and  treble  notes. 
From  myriad  lungs  and  myriad  throats  : 
"  I  did  it." 

And  as  the  statesman  sbudd'ring  fled. 
There  came  this  thought  into  his  bead, 
That  were  each  blade  of  grass  that  grew 
A  job  emailing  lots  of  glue, 
They'd  not  suffice  to  satisfy 
The  joiners  in  that  mighty  cry : 

"  I  did  it." 
— Nczjj  Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


Hon.  Thos.  B.  Reed 

knows,  if  any  one  does,  what  it 
means  to  be  a  Congressman.     In 

TKe\buths 
(ompanion 

For  1897  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  write  of  the  re- 
sponsibility that  goes  with  power  and  the  hard  work  involved  by  high  position. 
His  article  is  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining,  and  it  gives  a  clear  idea  of 

The  Life  of  a  Congressman 

During  1897  also  Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  will  picture  "The  Life  of 
a  Senator;"  Postmaster- General  Wilson  will  tell  about  "The  Early  Days  of 
the  Post-Office;"  Attorney-General  Harmon  will  describe  the  duties  per- 
taining to  his  office;  and  Secretary  Herbert  will  contribute  a  striking 
article  on  "  Building  a  War-Ship." 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  CALENDARS  issued  this  year 
will  be  given  to  each  New  Subscriber  to  The  Companion. 

It  is  made  up  of  Four  Charming  Pictures  in  Color,  beautifully  executed. 
Its  size  is  10  bv  24  inches.  The  subjects  are  delightfully  attractive.  This 
Calendar  is  published  exclusively  by  The  Youth's  Companion  and  could 
not  be  sold  in  Art  Stores  for  less  than  One  Dollar. 

Subscriptiori  Price  of  The  Companion,  $1.75  a  Year. 
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-  .  __  -fc  .  z  New  Subscribers  who  will  cut  out  this  slip  and  Bend  it  at  once  ; 
;  l^-C*OlOr"  =  with  name  and  address  and  $1.76  will  receive:  : 
Z  *  ^  v  V  1  w  l  -  FSEE  —  The  Youth's  Companion  every  week  from  the  time  snt>-  I 
Z  :  scription  is  received  tillJanuary  1. 1897;  Z 
Z  f*  o  I  O  n  fH  CK  Y  -  ^KEE  —  Christmas,  New  Tear  and  Easter  Doable  Numbers-  Z 
Z  vCUClUJCli  Z  FREE  —  Our  Artistic  4-Page  Calendar  for  1897.  a  beautifully  = 
Z  •                  colored  souvenir.    The  most  costly  gift  of  its  kind  The  - 

-  CDr-F  "  Companion  has  ever  offered :  '.■"":.-;."  s 
jj  l\  I—  £— •  2  And  The  Companion  62  Weeks,  a  full  year,  to  January  1, 1S98.  z 
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THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  20J  Columbus  Ave^  Boston,  Mass. 


One  of  the  popular  books  of  the  day.— Advertiser,  BOSTON. 


EXTRAORDINARY  GASES 


For  the 
General  Reader 


BY  HENRY  LAUREN  CLINTON 


For  Bench 

and  Bar 


With    Photogravure   Portrait.      Crown    8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut   Edges 
and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50 


Exceedingly  entertaining.   .  .  .   Mr.  Clinton's  power  ) 
of  description  and  his  sense  of  humor  are  marked.         J 

Vivid  pen  pictures,  and  many  characteristic  anecdotes.  J- 

One  of  the  most  interesting  books  of  the  kind  that  has  \ 
been  produced  in  this  country. 

Abounds  with  amusing,  interesting,  and  valuable  remi- 
niscences of  great  men  and  events,  which  should  make 
it  appreciated  by  members  of  his  profession. 
Any  lawyer,  old  or  young,  who  takes  it  up  and  once  l 
becomes  interested  in  it  will  have  a  desire  to  read  it  > 
through.  ) 

.       )      The  Chronicle, 
Of  great  interest  and  permanent  value.  .- 


Green  Bag. 

BOSTON 
The  Herald, 

NEW  YORK 
The  Post, 

PITTSBURG 

The  Free  Press, 

DETROIT 


Legal  News, 

CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 


HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  the  publishers,  postage  prepaid, 
on  receipt  of  the  price. 


HOLIDAY 

BOOKS 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S 

126  Post  Street. 
OPEN     EVENINGS. 

*"  Xmas  Gifts  ""* 

J  Books,  of  all  kiln!-.   Bibles,  Hyniuals. 
etc.,  at  Slontgomery  St.  Store.   Leather  ' 
Goods,  Calendars,  Xmas  Cards,  etc. 

100  Good  Cards  from  Plate,  75c. 
1 00  Best  Cards  from  Plate,  S  1 .00 

HARTWELL,  MITCHELL  &  WILLIS, 

Successors  to  Dodge  Bros. 

1325  POST  ST.  107  MONTGOMERY  {= 

Stores  Open    Evenings. 


Everybody  wants  Swinnerton's  Calendar. 
13  pages  of  clever  California  Bear  pictures. 


50  cents.     In  a  box 
Send  it  East. 


Dodge  Book  and  Stationery  Co. 
113  Post  Si 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Indigestion  and  Its  Cure. 
Herman  Parlsch,  M.  D.,  has  written  a  book  en- 
tilled  "  The  Ills  of  Indigestion  :  Their  Causes  and 
Their  Cures."  As  the  author  very  pithily  says, 
many  medical  scientists  have  written  on  digestion, 
but  very  few  on  indigestion.  He  is  right  in  think- 
ing that  the  latter  subject  interests  humanity  much 
more  than  the  first.  Dr.  Partsch  is  the  author  of  a 
work  on  seasickness  which  appeared  some  time 
ago,  and  which  attracted  much  attention.  He  had 
unusual  advantages  for  observing  the  workings  of 
that  distressing  malady,  having  been  surgeon  on  a 
passenger  steamship  for  several  years.  His  direc- 
tion for  the  prevention,  alleviation,  and  cure  of 
seasickness  were  simple  and,  he  says,  nearly  al- 
ways successful. 

His  work  on  indigestion  is  not  written  for  the 
medical  profession,  although  many  doctors  doubt- 
less could  study  it  with  profit.  To  show  its  wide 
range,  he  devotes  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
to  studying  the  cases  of  two  famous  men,  Charles 
Darwin  and  Thomas  Carlyle,  who  suffered  from 
dyspepsia  for  many  years.  He  has  gone  through 
their  journals  and  other  biographical  material,  and 
has  made  a  careful  analysis  of  their  methods  of 
living.  It  is  surprising  to  note  how  much  he  has 
found  concerning  their  food  and  their  manners  and 
hours  of  eating.  He  points  out  their  dietetic 
errors,  and  shows  how  they  might  have  been  cured 
had  they  avoided  these  errors.  Dr.  Partsch  divides 
dyspepsia  into  three  classes,  which  he  calls  "  repe- 
tition dyspepsia,"  "energy-diversion  dyspepsia," 
and  "  stale-food  dyspepsia."  It  goes  without  say- 
ing that  these  varieties  overlap,  but,  none 
the  less,  his  broad  divisions  are  that  the  suffer- 
ers from  "repetition  dyspepsia"  have  too  monot- 
onous a  diet,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  eating 
too  much  of  the  same  thing  regularly.  Even  such 
very  simple  articles  of  food  as  bread,  sugar,  butter, 
and  milk,  he  claims,  can  cause  dyspepsia  if  eaten 
regularly  three  times  a  day,  as  many  people  eat 
them.  Carlyle's  weakness  appears  to  have  been 
butter  and  oatmeal.  He  began  a  day  with  oatmeal 
porridge,  and  frequently  in  his  journal  he  tells  of 
taking  a  supper  of  porridge  just  before  going  to 
bed.  The  second  division  is  "energy-diversion 
dyspepsia,"  which  is  probably  the  most  common — 
the  dyspepsia  of  the  overworked  man  of  letters  or 
man  of  business,  who  keeps  his  brain  going  all  the 
time  at  the  expense  of  his  stomach.  The  "stale- 
food  dyspepsia "  division  discusses  the  chemical 
changes  that  take  place  in  such  foods  as  milk, 
butter,  fruit,  etc.  In  this  are  included  the  poison- 
ous albuminoid  products  known  as  "ptomaines," 
which,  although  coming  from  every-day  viands, 
often  cause  virulent  poisoning.  One  of  the  forms 
to  which  the  author  refers  is  that  known  as  tyrotox- 
icon,  a  toxic  "  ptomaine  "  resulting  from  a  chem- 
ical change  in  milk,  which  is  often  the  cause  of  the 
violent  and  mysterious  illness  resulting  from  eating 
ice-cream. 

The  book  is  an  interesting  one,  and  doubtless 
will  prove  of  value  to  many  sufferers.  But  five 
dollars  is  almost  a  prohibitory  price  in  this  day  of 
cheap  books.  Charging  such  a  sum  for  a  small 
i2mo  of  three  hundred  and  forty  pages  seems 
absurd.  Technical  volumes,  large,  handsomely 
printed  royal  octavos,  bound  in  sheep  or  roan, 
are  furnished  to  lawyers  and  physicians  for  about 
the  price  charged  for  this  thin,  cloth-bound  book. 
We  would  advise  the  publishers  to  mark  down  their 
book  two-thirds.  They  would  sell  more  than  three 
times  as  many  copies  at  one-third  the  price. 

Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Cumbernauld 
Company,  2001  Lincoln  Street,  North  Berkeley. 

Tales  from  "The  Chap-Book." 
"  Chap-Book  Stories  "  is'a  volume  containing  a 
dozen  or  more  tales  reprinted  from  the  Chap-Book. 
The  authors  represented  have  not,  in  many  cases, 
achieved  note,  the  best-known  in  the  list  being 
Octave  Thanet,  Grace  EUery  Channing,  and  Maria 
Louise  Pool.  The  stories  run  the  gamut  of  the 
various  styles  of  workmanship  now  in  vogue,  from 
character  sketches  in  dialect  to  tales  of  adventure. 
Like  most  of  the  magazine  stories  of  the  day,  they 
are  unmarked  by  originality,  yet  are  on  a  good 
literary  level  and  sufficiently  interesting  to  yield 
entertainment. 

Published  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ; 

price,  Si. 25. 

» 

Mosher's  Dainty  Reprints. 
Among  the  most  attractive  of  the  holiday  publi- 
cations are  the  dainty  little  books  published  by 
Thomas  B.  Mosher,  of  Portland,  Me.  Andrew 
Lang  has  railed  at  Mr.  Mosher  for  coolly  reprint- 
ing his  "  Ballads  and  Lyrics  of  Old  France,"  but 
Mr.  Mosher  replies  that  the  book  is  out  of  print  in 
England,  that  only  a  few  of  its  poems  have  been 
reprinted  by  Mr.  Lang  in  his  later  books,  and  that 
he  is  performing  a  service  to  the  reading  public  in 
restoring  to  it  these  admirable  verses.  ' '  Ballads 
and  Lyrics  of  Old  France  "  is  the  third  issue  in  the 
Old  World  Series,  which  are  in  format,  a  narrow  F 
cap  octavo,  printed  from  new  type  on  Van  Gelder 
paper,  with  specially  designed  head  and  tail-pieces, 
and  bound  in  flexible  Japan  vellum.  The  other 
To*anv>5  in  the  series  are  "  The  New  Life  (La  Vita 
'  translated  from  the  Italian  of  Dante 
:   giueri    by    Dante    Gabriel    Rossetti ;     "The 


Kasidah  (couplets)  of  Haji  Abdu  El-Yezdi,"  a  lay 
of  the  higher  law  by  Sir  Richard  Burton  ;  and 
"  Sylvie,"  translated  from  the  French  of  Gerard  de 
Nerval  by  Lucie  Page.  The  earlier  volumes  were 
a  variorum  edition  of  Fitzgerald's  "  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam  "  and  Andrew  Lang's  "  Aucassin 
and  Nicolete."  Price,  $1.00  per  volume,  and  ob- 
tainable in  sets  of  three,  four,  or  six  volumes  in  a 
pretty  box. 

Smaller  than  these,  but  similar  in  general  style, 
is  the  Brocade  Series,  in  which  three  volumes  are 
now  ready.  "  The  Child  in  the  House,"  by  Walter 
Pater  ;  "  The  Pageant  of  Summer,"  by  Richard 
Jefferies  ;  and  "The  Story  of  Amis  and  Amile," 
translated  by  William  Morris.  Price,  75  cents 
each.  _ 

Holiday  Books. 
Pierre  Loti's  famous  work.  "  An  Iceland  Fisher- 
man,"  translated   by    Helen  B.    Dole,    has    been 
issued  in  a  handsomely  illustrated  volume  by  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  first  American  edition  of  the  abridged 
"Life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,"  by  J.  G.  Lockhart, 
has  been  issued  in  two  volumes.  It  is  printed 
from  new  plates,  and  is  copiously  illustrated.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
per  set,  $3.00. 

A  new  edition  of  "The  Ingenious  Gentleman, 
Don  Quixote  de  la  Mancha,"  has  been  issued  in 
two  volumes.  The  translation  is  John  Ormsby's, 
and  his  introduction  and  notes  are  retained.  The 
notable  feature  of  this  edition  is  its  illustration, 
consisting  of  a  portrait  and  reproductions  of  thirty- 
three  etchings  by  Lalauze.  The  text  is  printed  on 
excellent  paper  from  new  plates.  Published  by  T. 
Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $3.00. 

"  The  Eternal  City,  Rome,"  by  Clara  Erskine 
Clement,  is  a  handsome  book,  in  two  volumes, 
containing  a  concise  account  of  Rome's  glories  of 
art  and  architecture,  her  religions,  literature,  and 
general  history.  It  is  illustrated  with  photogravures 
and  wood-cuts  and  accurate  maps  and  plans.  The 
holiday  edition  is  issued  in  red  silk  binding,  gilt 
top,  handsome  ornamental  cover  design,  slip 
covers,  and  cloth  box.  Published  by  Estes  & 
Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  holiday  edition,  $6.00 ; 
library  edition,  $5  00. 


The  Christmas  issue  of  The  Traveler  is  unusually 
large  and  handsome.  It  is  a  "  marine  number," 
and  contains  several  interesting  articles  on  coast 
defenses,  light-house  service,  naval  life,  and  kin- 
dred topics.  The  illustrations  are  particularly 
good,  especially  those  in  colors  that  accompany 
Charles  S.  Greene's  article  on  Samoa. 


The  Palace  Grill. 

The  success  that  the  Palace  Grill  is  meeting  with 
is  truly  remarkable.  In  1890  the  owners  and  man- 
agement believed  that  a  first-class  grill-room  would 
pay  in  San  Francisco  and  would  add  greatly  to  the 
hotel's  attractions.  At  first,  small  space  and  accom- 
modations were  provided.  The  venture  proved 
so  successful  that  the  Grill  was  enlarged,  and 
enlarged  each  year,  until  now  we  find  it  the 
largest  and  best  place  of  its  kind  in  this  coun- 
try, and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  it  equals, 
if  not  excels,  any  found  in  Europe.  The  Grill 
proper  consists  of  two  large,  well  -  ventilated, 
richly  furnished  and  decorated  dining-rooms  de- 
voted entirely  to  the  men,  and  one  large,  equally 
well-appointed  dining-room  for  the  ladies  and  chil- 
dren, and  it  is  now  lighted  by  a  clear,  soft  light. 
An  entrance  to  this  can  be  found  either  on  Market 
Street  or  through  the  hotel  by  way  of  the  court. 
The  particular  charm  about  this  ladies'  Grill  is  that 
it  is  as  quiet  and  as  proper  a  place  as  your  own 
home.  Should  you  get  up  late  in  the  morning  and 
desire  a  nice,  appetizing  breakfast,  cooked  and 
served  in  a  manner  most  satisfactory,  hesitate  not 
a  minute,  but  go  at  once  to  the  Palace  Grill. 
Again,  supposing  you  have  a  friend,  or  a  few 
friends,  whom  you  like  and  wish  to  pay  them  some 
little  attention,  get  up  a  luncheon  or  a  supper  after 
the  theatre,  take  them  to  the  Grill,  and  they  will 
always  remember  such  a  treat  and  appreciate  it. 
Once  more,  suppose  your  house  is  too  small,  your 
chef  not  good  enough,  and  you  wish  to  give  an 
elaborate  ball  with  an  elegant  supper,  secure  the 
Maple  Room  and  banquet-hall.  The  Hunt  Ball 
given  last  winter  by  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Baldwin  and 
the  Impromptu  Club  dances  were  among  the  most 
prominent  held  there,  and  that  they  were  a  de- 
cided success  all  admit.  There  is  no  task  in  the 
social  or  entertainment  line  too  great  for  The 
Palace  to  handle,  and  the  people  of  our  city  are 
showing  their  appreciation  of  this  modern,  up-to- 
date  place.  Should  any  one  be  inclined  to  ques- 
tion this,  drop  into  the  Grill  about  1:30  to  2:30  any 
day,  and  see  the  numbers  of  people  there  thor- 
oughly pleased  with  what  they  are  getting  and  hav- 
ing no  trouble  about  getting  it,  either. 

A  change  in  the  bell-boy  service  has  been  made, 
and  a  bright  force  of  young  white  boys  has  been 
employed.  A  novel  and  attractive  feature  is  the 
page  service,  filled  by  small  boys  in  attractive 
uniforms. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.,  Opticians,  643  Market  Street, 


The 
Powder  Free. 

In  every  package  a  bottle 
of  liquid  Sozodont  (use 
daily),  a  box  of  fine  Sozo- 
dont powder  (use  twice  a 
week ) .  No  other  dentifrice 
so  complete,  so  safe,  so 
certain  in  giving  the  best 
results.  Its  popularity  has 
lasted  over  fifty  years.  ^*  «£* 


A  small  sample  bottle  free,  if  you 
mention  this  publication.  Address  the 
Proprietors  of  Sozodont,  Hall  &  Ruckel, 
Wholesale  Druggists,  New  York  City. 
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NAVY  CLUB 


Is  the  only  WHISKY  on  the  market,  every 
package  of  which  bears  an  AFFIDAVIT 
guaranteeing  it  to  be  absolutely  PUKE  and 
over  SIX  YEARS  OLD. 


MEYERFELD,  MITCHELL  &  CO., 

16    FRONT    ST.,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


RIPANS 

TABULES 


Mrs.  John  Cash,  of  24  William  Street, 
Bayonne  City,  N.  J.,  under  date  of  June 
12,  1895,  writes  :  "  My  husband  has  been 
troubled  with  dyspepsia,  and  finds 
Ripans  Tabules  the  only  relief  for 
indigestion,  which  he  has  been  troubled 
with  for  the  past  fifteen  years.    You  will 
not  fail  to  send  them  as  quick  as 
possible." 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Sprnce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial,  to  cents 


SUPPLY    HOUSES 

Furnished  with  customers  and 

CONTRACTORS 

With  advance  reports  on  all  proposed  work. 

The  Press  Clipping  Bureau 

510  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  S.  F. 

Deals  in  all  newspaper  information,  business,  personal, 
and  political.     P.  O.  Box  232B. 


USEFUL 
PRESENTS 


FOR  CHRISTMAS ! 

One  is  often  puzzled  what  to 
purchase  for  a  PRESENT. 
No  mistake  can  toe  made  in 
selecting-  a  nice  piece  of 

FURNITURE! 


In  our  Warerooms  will  be  found  an  Unrivaled 
Assortment  of  Pretty  and  Attractive 
Tea  Tables, 
Parlor  Cabinets, 
Ladies'  Writing  Desks, 
Fancy  Chairs, 
Sideboards, 
Tabourettes, 
Mnsic  Cabinets, 
Ladies'  Dressing  Tables, 
Chiffoniers, 
Shaving  Stands, 

And  an  Unlimited  Array  of  other  Unique  Pieces, 
combining  Beauty,  Use,  and  Durability. 


ORIENTAL    AND    DOMESTIC. 
SOME    RARE    PIECES. 


UPHOLSTERY  DEPARTMENT 

WE    ARE    SHOWINC 

Sofa  Pillows,        Portieres,        Floor  Cushions,        Kis-Kilems, 

Tapestry  and  Velour  Tatole  Covers,  Silk  and  Lace  Curtains, 

Woven  and  Painted  Tapestry  Panels, 

AND  MANX  APPROPRIATE  HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 


WE  HAVE  NDTHING  BUT  RELIABLE  GDODS, 

PRICES  MODERATE. 

Stock  Many  Times  Greater  than  can  be  Found  Elsewhere. 
A  Visit,  Regardless  of  Purchase,  Will  Interest  You. 


W.  &  J.  SLOAN E  &  CO. 

Carpets,  Furniture,  Upholstery, 

641-647    MARKET   STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Palmer  Cox's  "  Brownies." 

The  Baldwin  Theatre  contained  a  crowd  on 
Thursday  night  that  gave  ample  evidence  that  the 
taste  for  Christmas  spectacles  is  not  dead  among 
San  Francisco's  theatre-goers.  They  seemed  to 
be  revenging  themselves  for  the  closiog  of  the 
theatre  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  week,  and  stand- 
ing-room was  at  a  premium. 

The  piece  is  just  the  thing  for  the  holiday  season. 
Just  what  the  story  is  on  which  the  scenes  are 
threaded  together  no  one  seemed  to  know  or  care  ; 
but  it  was  a  distinct  pleasure  to  see  realized  the 
odd  little  figures  Mr.  Cos's  drawings  have  made 
familiar  throughout  the  land — the  dude,  the  China- 
man, the  policeman,  the  Irishman,  the  Indian, 
Uncle  Sam,  and  all  the  other  familiar  brownie 
types. 

The  scenic  effects  are  unusually  striking.  They 
include  a  storm  and  shipwreck,  an  earthquake  and 
volcanic  eruption — which  the  brownie  fire  brigade 
attempts  to  put  out — and  other  wonders  of  modern 
stage-craft.  Interspersed  with  these  are  a  quantity 
of  pretty  ballets,  among  which  the  Flying  Ballet  is 
decidedly  remarkable,  and  clever  specialties  by 
acrobats,  singers,  and  other  specialists.  The  lead- 
ing people  in  the  cast  are  Ida  Mulle,  Frank 
Deshon,  Marie  Celeste,  Ida  Brooks,  Charles 
Hagan,  Sol  Solomon,  and  Robert  Cummings. 

The  engagement  of  "  The  Brownies  "  is  for  two 
weeks,  and  during  that  time  they  will  give  Christ- 
mas aod  New- Year  matinees,  besides  the  regular 
ones  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  and  the  Sun- 
day performances. 


The  Return  of  the  Frawley  Company. 

The  Grismer-Davies  engagement  at  the  Columbia 
Theatre  will  come  to  an  end  to-morrow  (Sunday) 
evening  with  the  last  performance  of  "  The  Cotton 
King,"  and  on  Monday  night  the  Frawley  Com- 
pany will  reappear,  to  play  through  the  holiday 
season. 

The  company  is  unchanged  since  it  went  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  Blanche  Bates  is  still  the  lead- 
ing lady,  Hope  Ross  the  soubrette,  and  Madge 
Carr  Cook,  Phosa  McAllister,  Lansing  Rowan,  and 
Alice  Pisley  complete  the  list  of  actresses,  while  on 
the  masculine  side  of  the  house  are  Frank  Worth- 
ing, Harry  Corson  Clarke,  Maclyn  Arbuckle,  Mr. 
Frawley,  Tyrone  Power,  Wilson  Enos,  and  half  a 
dozen  more. 

The  opening  play  will  be  Augustin  Daly's  "  Rail- 
road of  Love."  It  is  a  lively  and  witty  comedy, 
and  the  Frawley  Company  contains  the  material 
necessary  to  present  it  admirably. 


The  Tivoli's  Christmas  Spectacle. 

The  Tivoli  management  expects,  and  with  reason, 
a  tremendous  audience  this  (Saturday)  evening  to 
witness  the  first  performance  of  the  Christmas 
spectacle,  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk,"  "  The 
Bohemian  Girl,"  with  Belle  Thorne  in  the  cast, 
has  been  given  all  this  week  as  a  sort  of  stop-gap, 
for  the  preparations  for  the  spectacle  have  been  un- 
usually elaborate. 

The  old  fairy-tale  of  Jack  and  the  giant  has  been 
made  the  basis  of  the  story,  and  it  has  been  elabo- 
rated into  three  acts  of  fairy  scenes,  merriment, 
song,  and  the  other  ingredients  of  a  modern  spec- 
tacle. Both  the  orchestra  and  the  chorus  have  been 
notably  augmented,  and  the  costuming,  scenery, 
and  transformation  effects  include  many  elaborate, 
ingenious,  and  artistic  novelties.  Mr.  Fest  has  ex- 
pended a  great  deal  of  thought  and  hard  work  on 
the  transformation  scene  which  cancludes  the  show. 

In  the  cast  will  be  the  Tivoli  favorites — Raffael 
as  Oberon,  king  of  the  fairies  ;  Ferris  Hartman  as 
the  mortal  king  ;  Anna  Schnabel  as  his  daughter  ; 
Elvia  Croix  Seabrooke  as  Jack  ;  W.  H.  West  as 
his  mother  ;  Tooker  as  the  giant ;  Rhys  Thomas 
as  the  keeper  ;  and  Darcy  and  Kavanagh  as  the 
cow — and  a  few  new-comers,  among  them  Annie 
Suits  as  Titania  and  Josie  Intropidi  as  the  mortal 
queen. 

Kate  Purssell,  the  Equestrienne. 
The  Bush  Street  Theatre  is  to  be  re-opened  next 
Monday  evening,  December  21st,  the  house  having 
been  leased  by  Hilton  &  Co.,  who  have  installed 
E.  Ambrose  as  manager.  The  attraction  during 
the  holiday  season  will  be  the  "  dashing  eques- 
trienne," Kate  Purssell,  in  "The  Queen  of  the 
Plains,"  in  which  she  will  be  supported  by  a  strong 
company.  There  will  be  holiday  matinees  on 
Friday,  Saturday,  and  Sunday  afternoons,  with  reg- 
ular  performances   every   evening.     On   Monday, 


January  4th,  "  A  Woman  Hero  "  will  be  produced. 
The  prices  of  admission  will  be  "  popular  " — thirty, 
twenty,  and  ten  cents. 

The  Bernhardt  Fete. 
The  fete  given  in  honor  of  Sarah  Bernhardt 
took  place  in  Paris  on  December  9th.  There 
were  six  hundred  guests  present  at  the  banquet 
given  in  the  Grand  Hotel  that  evening,  and  the 
cable  states  that  "  every  one  of  them  has  become 
celebrated  in  literature,  the  drama,  or  art."  They 
are  also  notable  for  the  fact  that  each  one  of  them 
paid  the  sum  of  eight  dollars  for  the  privilege  of 
being  present  at  the  banquet.  Victorien  Sardou 
escorted  Mme.  Bernhardt  to  the  table,  and  later 
offered  the  only  toast  of  the  evening,  to  "  Bern- 
hardt, the  incomparable  tragedienne  and  the  sov- 
ereign of  dramatic  art."  During  the  banquet  an 
orchestra  and  choir  rendered  a  "  Hymn  to  Sarah 
Bernhardt."  Afterward  the  second  act  of  "  Phedre  " 
was  enacted  at  the  Renaissance,  and  at  its  conclu- 
sion the  curtain  rose  again,  disclosing  the  apotheo- 
sis of  Mme.  Bernhardt.  The  actress  was  seated 
on  a  flower-decked  throne,  with  cherubs  reclining 
at  her  feet  ;  above  her  head  was  suspended  a 
wreath,  and  actresses  attired  in  Grecian  robes  were 
grouped  about  her.  Neither  Mme.  Rejane  nor 
Signora  Duse  was  in  this  group.  After  a  few  min- 
utes of  adulation  on  the  part  of  the  audience, 
Francois  Coppee,  Andr6  Theuriet,  and  Catulle 
Meudes  recited  sonnets  composed  for  the  occasion, 
and  then  Mme.  Bernhardt  "  embraced  M.  Coppee 
and  several  other  persons  amid  a  display  of  the 
wildest  enthusiasm." 


Death  of  the  Younger  Salvini. 
Alexander  Salvini,  son  of  the  famous  Italian 
tragedian  and  himself  an  actor  of  note,  died  at  his 
father's  home  in  Italy,  last  Tuesday,  of  intestinal 
tuberculosis.  He  was  born  in  Rome  in  1861,  and 
was  intended  by  his  father  for  an  engineering 
career.  But  he  had  a  taste  for  the  stage,  and, 
coming  to  America  in  1881  to  pursue  his  profession, 
he  fell  in  with  the  manager  of  Rossi's  tour  and  soon 
became  a  member  of  the  company.  He  studied 
English  and  became  a  member  of  Clara  Morris's 
and  later  Margaret  Mather's  companies,  and  in  1885 
joined  his  father's  company  during  the  latter's  tour 
of  America.  In  A.  M.  Palmer's  company  he  made 
successes  in  "Jim  the  Penman,"  "Elaine,"  and 
"  Partners,"  and  after  another  season  with  his 
father,  he  began  his  career  as  a  star.  He  appeared 
several  times  in  San  Francisco,  and  was  well  liked 
in  "  Don  Csesar  de  Bazan,"  "  The  Duke's  Motto," 
"A  Celebrated  Case,"  "  The  Three  Guardsmen," 
"The  Student  of  Salamanca,"  and  "Hamlet." 
About  two  years  ago  Mr.  Salvini  was  married 
to  Miss  Maud  Dixon,  then  the  leading  lady  of  his 
company. 

Notes. 
Georgia  Cayvan  will  produce  no  less  than  three 
plays  on  her  coast  tour. 

Matinees  of  "  The  Brownies  "  are  to  be  given  at 
the  Baldwin  on  Wednesdays,  Saturdays,  Christ- 
mas, and  New  Year's, 

Nellie  McKenry's  new  play  is  said  to  be  the  best 
she  has  had  in  years.  "  A  Night  in  New  York  "  is 
the  title  of  it,  and  Boston  highly  praised  it  last 
week. 

The  Holland  Brothers  will  appear  here  shortly, 
and  will  bring  with  them  one  of  the  best  traveling 
companies  that  have  been  seen  on  the  coast  in 
years. 

Denman Thompson's  perennial  play,  "The  Old 
Homestead,"  is  announced  for  presentation  at 
the  Baldwin  Theatre,  following  Palmer  Cox's 
"  Brownies." 

"  The  Two  Little  Vagrants  "  is  more  than  hold- 
ing its  own  in  New  York.  The  drama  is  credited 
with  being  the  most  prominent  success  of  its  kind 
since  "  The  Two  Orphans." 

A  subscription  list  has  been  opened  at  the 
Columbia  Theatre  for  the  German  company  that  is 
to  come  here  from  Europe  to  give  performances  in 
April  and  May  at  the  California  Theatre. 

In  the  dramatization  of  Ned  Towusend's 
"Daughter  of  the  Tenements,"  which  is  to  be 
brought  out  this  season  under  the  management 
of  W.  A.  Brady,  there  are  fifty-six  speaking  parts. 

Louis  James  is  making  "  Spartacus  "  a  feature  of 
his  repertoire  this  season.  The  star's  management 
has  placed  this  play  upon  the  boards  most  lavishly, 
and  has  surrounded  Mr.  James  with  a  strong  com- 
pany. 

Glen  Macdonough's  comedy,  "  The  Prodigal 
Father,"  will  be  presented  at  the  Columbia  The- 
atre next  month.  Jeanette  Ardelle,  Rose  Mel- 
ville, and  Carrie  Graham  are  among  the  members 
of  the  company. 

Among  the  new  scenic  features  offered  by  Charles 
H.Yale's  "Forever  Devil's  Auction  "  for  this  sea- 
son are  "  The  Cavern  of  Gigantic  H«ads,"  "  The 
Magic  Vaults  of  Benedictine,"  "The  Gardens  of 
the  Blue  Dragon,"  "  The  Palace  of  Roses,"  and 
a  transformation  scene  of  eight  distinct  changes. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  is  creating  a  tremendous  furore 
in  Milan.     She  has  a  retinue  of  servants,  occupy- 


ing almost  the  whole  of  the  first  floor  of  the  Hotel 
Continental,  and  Antonio  Terry  is  once  more  sigh- 
ing at  her  feet, 

Yvette  Guilbert  is  back  in  New  York,  looking 
more  mature  and  fully  ten  or  fifteen  pounds  heav- 
ier. She  speaks  English  now,  and  has  several 
negro  songs  in  her  repertoire.  She  is  talking  to 
the  reporters  a  good  deal  about  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
fete,  and  it  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a  renewal 
of  wordy  hostilities  between  herself  and  Mme. 
Melba. 

Madeline  Bouton,  who  has  just  closed  her  en- 
gagement with  A.  M.  Palmer's  company  in  St. 
Louis,  has  declared  her  intention  to  leave  the  stage 
for  a  more  domestic  life.  She  will  shortly  be  mar- 
ried, she  says,  to  Baron  Grego  Finniftch,  a  prom- 
inent German- American  citizen  of  New  York. 
Miss  Bouton's  professional  career  began  in  this 
city,  where  she  joined  A.  M.  Palmer's  company  a 
few  years  ago. 

The  suit  brought  against  Eleonora  Duse  by  a  firm 
of  theatrical  managers  in  Milan,  has  been  com- 
promised. They  engaged  her,  a  few  years  ago,  for 
a  South  American  tour,  but  her  fame  grew  and  her 
time  became  so  valuable  that  she  has  constantly 
refused  to  fulfill  her  contract,  alleging  fear  of  the 
results  of  the  long  sea-voyage.  The  managers  at 
last  sued  her  for  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  and  the 
suit  has  been  compromised  by  the  defendant  pay- 
ing nearly  thirteen  thousand  dollars. 

An  unusual  feature  of  the  Frawley  Company's 
engagement  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  is  to  be  the 
exhibition  of  a  copy  of  Munkacsy's  famous  picture, 
"  Christ  before  Pilate,"  after  every  performance 
during  Christmas  and  New  Year's  weeks.  It  was 
for  the  original  of  this  painting  that  John  Wana- 
maker,  of  Philadelphia,  paid  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  this  copy,  meas- 
uring twenty  by  thirty  feet,  is  said  to  be  almost  per- 
fect. The  Rev.  Mr.  Parkhurst  commends  the  pict- 
ure as  an  adjunct  to  Sunday-school  work. 

Rose  Coghlan's  benefit  in  New  York,  last  Friday, 
was  a  great  success.  Among  those  who  volunteered 
were  Beerbohm  Tree,  W.  H.  Crane,  E.  H.  Sothern, 
John  Drew,  and  Maude  Adams,  and  the  beneficiary 
appeared  as  Nance  Oldfield.  The  proceeds  of  the 
performance  amounted  to  six  thousand  two  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  seats  were  sold  at  auction,  the 
highest- priced  box  going  for  two  hundred  dollars 
and  the  lowest  being  fifty  dollars.  The  first  choice 
of  seats  brought  fifty  dollars,  and  many  of  the 
most  prominent  people  in  the  theatrical  profession 
bought  two  or  more  seats  at  prices  ranging  from 
that  sum  down  to  ten  dollars  each. 

"  Chimmie  Fadden,"  in  which  Charles  Hopper 
has  made  such  a  hit,  began  its  career  last  Christ- 
mas Day  in  Middletown,  Conn.  An  interested 
member  of  the  audience  was  A.  M.  Palmer,  who 
had  come  up  from  New  York  to  see  the  play.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  performance  he  went  back  to 
Mr.  Hopper  and  offered  him  time  at  his  New  York 
theatre,  the  Garden.  The  proposition  was  ac- 
cepted, the  play  went  to  the  Garden  Theatre,  made 
a  big  metropolitan  hit,  and,  consequently,  at  the 
conclusion  of  its  contracted  time  there,  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Standard  Theatre,  playing  in  all  one 
hundred  and  forty  times  in  New  York  city. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits,  1897 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Christmas  gift  for  lady  or  gentleman 
— Centemeri  kid-gloves.     128  Post  Street. 


When  baby  is   teething  or  feverish,   ask  your 
druggist  for  St^dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


TTVOU    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Kbbling.  .  Proprietor  and  Manager 

This  Evening,  and  Every  Evening  Until  Further  Notice. 
Our  Holiday  Spectacle.    A  Treat  for  Young  and  Old. 

JACK    AND    THE    BEANSTALK  !- 

New  Ballets  !     Novel  Specialties  !     Beautiful  Costumes  ! 
Lovely  Scenery  !    Catchy  Music  !    Bright  Lines  ! 

Oscar   L.  Fest's   Magnificent  Transformation.      Flora's 
Offering— The  Birth  of  the  Rose. 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co — (Incorporated)... Proprietors 

The  Grandest  Extravaganza  Success  Ever  Seen  Here. 
To-night,  Sunday  night,  and  every  night  during  the  next 
two  weeks,  with  Matinies  on  Wednesdays,  Saturdays, 
Christmas  and  New  Year's,  C.  B.  Jefferson,  Klaw  and 
Erlanger's  Wonderful  Production  of  Palmer  Cox's 

-:-     b  n.  O  •\A7_  IVIES     -:- 

With  its  many  Scenic  Features,  Ballets,  Mechanical 
Effects,  etc. 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Fried  lander,  Gottlob  &  Co. .  Lessees  and  Managers 

The  Favorites  —  The  Frawley  Com- 
pany— will  return  from  their  triumphant 
trip  to  Honolulu  to  appear  during  the  Holi- 
day   Weeks,   commencing   Monday,    De- 
«cember  21st,  in  Augustin  Daly's  Comedy, 
THE     RAILROAD     OF     LOVE 
Matinees     Christmas,    December     25th ; 
Saturday,    December    26th ;    New    Year's, 
January  1st ;  Saturday,  January  2d.    The 
Regular  Popular  Prices. 
J**-  December  23th — Tandem  of  Love. 
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THE  BUSH  STREET  THEATRE. 

Hilton  &  Co.,  Lessees.      Ed.  Ambrose,  Manager. 

Christmas  Holidays.  Grand  Re-opening  Monday,  De- 
cember 21st,  and  every  evening.  Attraction  Extraor- 
dinary. Engagement  of  the  Dashing  Equestrienne, 
KATE  PFKSSELL,  in  her  Eastern  Success, 

-:-   THE    QUEEN    OF  THE   PLAINS   -:- 

Supported  by  a  Powerful  Dramatic  Company. 
Three  Grand  Holiday  Matinees — Friday,  Saturday,  and . 
Sunday,  at  z  P.  si.     Popular  Prices  :  10,  20,  and  30  cents. 
Monday,  January  4th A  WOBIAJf   HERO 


DONATION  DAY, 

Children's  Hospital 

DECEMBER  22d,  23d,  24th. 

An  annual  plea  for  donations  of  money, 
food,  clothing;,  fnel,  or  whatever  may  help 
on  the  good  work  and  lighten  the  sufferings 
of  our  little  invalids. 

THOS.  DAT  &  CO.  (Limited.) 
222  Sutter  Street. 
Mrs.  FA2TOIE  LENT,  Chairman. 


ROSNER'S    HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA. 

E.    M.    ROSNER    &    B.    JAULUS, 

MANAGERS. 

Address  care  of  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co..  or 
537  Ellis  Street. 

TELEPHONE,  SUTTEK  1571. 


You  can  expect  too  much  of 
Schilling's  Best — it  is  only  tea. 

But  your  grocer  gives  your 
money  back  if  you  don't  like  it. 

In  packages,  full  weight. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


Round  volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
from  1877  to  1896  inclusive—  Vol- 
umes I.  to  XXXVIII.— can  be  ob- 
tained at  this  office. 


GALVANIZED    IRON— APOLLO. 

Your  jobber  can  always  get  it — he  may  not 
make  so  much  money  on  it — promptly. 

Your  jobber  may  not  be  ours  ;  he  can  buy  of 
ours  ;  so  can  you. 

Every  sheet  and  part  of  a  sheet  guaranteed. 
Return  to  jobber,  at  jobber's  expense,  for  any 
defect  whatever. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  21,  1896. 


VANITY    PAIR. 


A  weird  tale  comes  from  Paris  of  the  tricks  re- 
sorted to  by  the  titled  husband  of  a  wealthy  girl 
in  order  to  raise  the  wind.  The  bride  was  showing 
a  friend  of  hers  over  her  gorgeously  furnished 
kStel,  and  in  the  drawing-room  drew  her  attention 
to  the  magnificent  chandelier.  Piqued  by  her  lack 
of  enthusiasm,  the  bride  remarked:  "Well,  you 
don't  seem  to  say  much  about  my  twenty-thousand- 
dollar  chandelier  1  "  "  Twenty  thousand  dollars  !  " 
said  the  friend,  withapolitesneer;  "  isn't  that  piling 
it  up  rather  high  ?  That  very  chandelier  was  offered 
to  me  for  eleven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars."  That 
afternoon  the  bride  drove  to  the  shop  from  which 
the  chandelier  came,  and  began  an  indignant  speech 
about  the  wickedness  of  charging  her  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  for  a  chandelier  offered  to  some 
one  else  for  a  little  more  than  half.  The  dealer  in- 
terrupted her  :  "  Madame,  you  are  mistaken  ;  that 
chandelier  was  chosen  by  your  husband,  was  it 
not?"  "Yes,"  she  replied  ;  "I  never  saw  it  till 
it  was  put  up."  "  And  you  gave  him  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  to  pay  for  it  with  ?  "  "  Certainly." 
"  We  offered  it  to  him  for  fifty-five  thousand  francs, 
but  he  beat  us  down  to  fifty  thousand,  and  that's  all 
we  got.  You  had  better  ask  him  to  show  you  the 
receipt.  I  think  you  will  find  he  has  lost  it."  A 
little  while  later  the  bride  received  a  bill  for  forty 
thousand  francs  for  a  pearl  necklace.  The  husband 
had  given  it  to  her  as  a  birthday  present,  and  she 
was  pleased  by  the  kindly  thought,  although  she 
knew  well  she  would  have  to  pay.  She  was  rather 
startled  by  the  price,  since,  though  the  pearls  were 
fine,  two  rows  did  not  seem  to  represent  anything 
like  so  large  a  sum  ;  so  she  went  to  the  jeweler's 
to  remonstrate  with  him  for  cheating  her  husband. 
"But,  madame,"  said  the  jeweler,  "really,  the 
price  is  very  fair  ;  five  rows  of  such  pearls,  and 
very  fair  pearls,  are  not  dear  at  forty-four  thousand 
francs."  "But  there  are  only  two  I  "  "  Pardon 
me,  madame,  five  when  we  sold  the  necklace.  I 
can  show  you  our  book,  with  the  description  and 
number  of  pearls."  He  showed  her  the  book,  and 
she  is  now  thoughtful  over  her  husband's  kind 

attentions. 

♦ 

Mrs.  WiUiam  E.  Curtis,  the  wife  of  a  Chicago 
journalist,  has  what  is  probably  the  oddest  necklace 
ever  worn  in  a  civilized  city.  It  is  composed  of 
three  rows  of  human  eyes  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  polished  and  mounted  in  gold.  The 
eyes  were  procured  from  Peru,  where  the  dead  are 
buried  in  a  sitting  posture  and  the  hot,  dry  air  acts 
more  effectively  than  any  embalming  fluid  in  pre- 
serving them.  A  mummy  there  can  be  obtained 
for  from  four  to  five  dollars,  and  the  eyes  alone,  of 
course,  are  much  cheaper.  Polished  and  mounted 
as  they  are  in  this  necklace,  they  make  a  very 
striking  ornament.  But  Mrs.  Curtis  has  had  the 
temerity  to  wear  them  only  once.  They  were 
greatly  admired  until  her  friends  were  told  that  the 
stones  were  not  gems,  but  petrified  human  eyes. 
Then  the  admiration  turned  to  horrified  repulsion, 
and  Mrs.  Curtis  has  not  since  taken  them  from  her 

jewel-case. 

♦ 

The  gown  which  Mme.  Melba  is  to  wear  in  the 
third  act  of  "La  Traviata" — the  ball-room  scene 
— cost  nearly  fifteen  thousand  dollars.  The  em- 
broidery is  of  seed  pearls  and  of  small  diamonds 
applied  by  some  wonderful  French  process,  and  its 
construction  occupied  over  a  year.  The  ivory  1 
brocaded  satin  of  which  it  is  composed  was 
specially  woven  for  it,  and  is  of  such  body  that 
it  resembles  a  heavy  cloth  in  weight,  requiring  no 
lining  in  either  skirt  or  bodice.  It  is  of  an  extra- 
ordinary  lustre,  producing  an  opalescent  effect  in 
certain  lights,  and,  combined  with  the  fortune  of 
gems  which  Mme.  Melba  will  wear  with  it,  will 
give  her  the  appearance  of  standing  in  a  robe  of 
glimmering  light.  The  trained  skirt  is  a  mass  of 
jeweled  embroidery.  The  pattern  is  outlined  in 
a  spiral  plume,  the  stem  composed  of  small 
diamonds.  The  body  of  the  plume  is  of 
spangles  in  virgin  silver  beaded  with  seed  pearls. 
The  embroidery  outlines  the  seams  of  this  skirt, 
interspersed  with  an  applied  etching  representing 
the  camellia,  the  stems  and  leaves  being  in  differ- 
ent shades  of  green.  The  bodice  is  made  of  satin 
in  folds  that  seem  to  drape  the  form.  It  is  without 
sleeves,  being  upheld  over  the  shoulders  by  chains 
of  diamonds — three  strands  to  each  side.  On  the 
left  shoulder  is  a  bunch  of  real  camellias  fastened 
with  a  magnificent  diamond  clasp.  The  slippers 
are  made  of  the  same  satin,  and  are  embroid- 
ered to  match  with  seed  pearls  and  diamonds, 
the  instep  being  literally  studded  with  gems. 
Mme.  Melba  wears  nearly  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  jewels  in  this  act,  and  will  be  a 
veritable  blaze  of  light  from  head  to  foot.  Upon 
her  head  will  rest  a  tiara  of  diamonds  and  pearls — 
the  latter  being  the  rare  pear-shaped  pearls,  beauti- 
fully matched  and  perfect  in  color.  In  her  hair, 
which  will  be  rolled  in  a  Grecian  knot,  a  camellia 
will  be  fastened  by  a  dagger  of  pearls  and  dia- 
monds. Close  to  her  throat  will  be  worn  a  seven- 
stranded  collarette  of  pearls,  fastened  by  three  dia- 
mond clasps.  Below  this  will  be  a  pendant  of 
pear-shaped  pearls  and  diamonds  matching  the 
tiara,  said  to  have  cost  fourteen  thousand  dollars. 
There  are  two  long  necklaces  reaching  below  the 
v,  3.ist--a  string  of  diamonds  and  a  rope  of  pearls. 

'■■•e*e  are  five  hundred  pearls  in  the  string,  each 


one  as  big  as  a  pea  and  perfect  in  shape.  Their 
color  is  faintly  tinged  with  rose,  and  the  lustre  is 
superb.  This,  with  the  diamond  necklace,  repre- 
sents over  fifty  thousand  dollars.  To  the  diamond 
necklace  is  attached  a  curiously  beautiful  little 
charm,  which  Mme.  Melba  calls  her  talisman.  It 
was  presented  to  the  diva  by  the  Baron  de  Roths- 
child. It  is  a  little  goat,  made  from  one  large 
pearl,  the  horns  and  feet  beiDg  tipped  with  dia- 
monds. _ 

An  American  attending  a  wedding  reception  in  a 
great  house  in  London  (says  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion )  congratulated  bride  and  bridegroom,  and 
passed  the  usual  compliments  with  the  host  and 
hostess.  There  was  a  great  throng  of  guests,  and, 
perceiving  a  quiet  corner,  where  a  gentleman  and 
a  lady  were  standing  apart  from  the  other  guests, 
he  went  directly  to  it.  He  stood  quietly  looking 
about,  hoping  to  see  some  acquaintance  in  the  com- 
pany, and  soon  became  uncomfortably  conscious 
that  he  was  attracting  attention,  and  that  the  host- 
ess and  bride  were  casting  uneasy  glances  in  the 
direction  of  the  corner  where  he  had  taken  shelter. 
While  the  drawing-room  was  crowded,  the  com- 
pany of  guests  with  one  consent  avoided  the  se- 
cluded corner  where  he  and  his  two  companions 
were  stationed.  An  acquaintance  in  the  back- 
ground perceived  his  mistake,  and  motioned  to 
him.  He  left  his  two  companions,  turning  his 
back  upon  both  as  he  edged  his  way  through  the 
throng,  while  everybody  stared  at  him.  When  he 
reached  the  spot  where  his  acquaintance  was  wait- 
ing for  him,  the  stage  whisper  was  breathed  into 
his  ear  :  "  You  have  been  poaching  on  royal  pre- 
serves. You  are  a  privileged  character  because 
you  are  an  American,  but  no  Englishman  ventures 
to  turn  his  back  upon  a  prince  or  a  princess. 
People  were  staring  you  out  of  countenance  be- 
cause they  took  it  for  granted  that  you  must  be  a 
royal  personage,  yet  they  were  unable  to  identify 
you."  The  American  thanked  his  friend  for  rescu- 
ing him  from  an  embarrassing  position,  and  then 
stood  by  and  watched  the  corner  where  royalty  was 


isolated.  No  guest  approached  the  royal  pair. 
Their  presence  was  an  act  of  condescension  to  the 
host  and  hostess,  and  they  remained  on  exhibition 
as  the  patrons  of  this  social  function  without  hav- 
ing their  corner  invaded.  Everybody  was  careful 
not  to  approach  them  too  closely,  and  there  was  a 
general  sense  of  relief  when  they  departed,  and 
the  necessity  for  backing  away  from  them  on  side- 
tracks was  removed. 


False  WitneHSeB. 

There  are  knaves  now  and  then  met  with  who 
represent  certain  local  bitters  and  poisonous  stimuli 
as  identical  with  or  possessing  properties  akin  to 
those  of  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters.  These 
scamps  only  succeed  in  foisting  their  trashy  com- 
pounds upon  people  unacquainted  with  the  genuine 
article,  which  is  as  much  their  opposite  as  day  is  to 
night.  Ask  and  take  no  substitute  for  the  grand 
remedy  for  malaria,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  rheu- 
matism, and  kidney  trouble. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


"  Did  you  make  a  name  for  yourself  in  the 
West?"  "Oh,  no  ;  I  wasn't  there  long  enough 
to  need  an  alias." — Detroit  Tribune. 


Lamp-chimney  sellers  can't 
give  you  the  shape  for  your 
lamp,  without  the  Index.  They 
have  it ;  but  some  don't  care. 
Let  us  send  you  one  ;  free. 

"Pearl  top"  and  "pearl 
glass"  are  trade-mark  names 
for  tough  glass  and  fine  work. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa 


(MARIANI    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

"Vin  Mariani  gives  to  my 
'White  Fathers,'  sons  of  Eu- 
rope, the  courage  and  strength 
to  civilize  Asia  and  Africa." 

Cardinal  Lavigerie. 

At  DsuoaiBTs  St  Fanct  Gbocbes-     Avoid  SuBarrnmous. 
.Sent  free,  if  this  paper  Is  mentioned, 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO.. 

Paris  :  41  BoulEvard  HaiiSEmann.  62  West  lfita  St.,  Niw  Tobk. 
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WHILE  THEY 

|>/\^j   I      You  can  still  secure 

one  of  these  special 

sets  at  LESS  THAN  ONE-THIRD 

the  regular  price 


H©ME  TESTIMONY 


'  After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedic Dictionary,  and  a  comparison  with 


the  Century  and  other  Dictionaries,  our  book  committee  is  convinced  that  the  library 
cannot  well  do  without  the  '  Encyclopaedic.'  I  unhesitatingly  testify  to  its  compre- 
hensiveness, its  definitions,  its  EPITOMIZED  ARTICLES,  and  in  short,  its  general 
utility  for  ALL  CLASSES  OF  READERS,  the  profound  scholar  as  well  as  the  man  of 
average  education.  Its  price,  too,  is  phenomenal,  and  your  proposition  ought  to  be 
accepted  by  the  father  of  every  family  in  our  State."— H.  R.  COLEMAN,  Librarian 
Mercantile  Library,  San  Francisco.    :    :    :    :    ■■    ■•    :    ■•    ■•    :    ■'    :    :    :    March  30,  1S06. 


AT  ONCE  A  DICTIONARY  AND  AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Four  massive  volumes.  Weight  about  iu  pounds. 
50,000  Encyclopaedic  Topics.  260,000  words  defined 
5,375  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 


WHAT  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY  IS. 

It  contains  over  250,000  defined  ■words— nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  largest 
"unabridged"— giving  the  history,  derivation,  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  varied  mean- 
ings of  each  legitimate  English  word.  It  is  now  accepted  as  AN  UNQUESTIONED 
AUTHORITY  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Encyclopaedias,  because  PRACTICALLY 
USEFUL,  as  well  as  the  latest  and  most  scholarly  50.000  encyclopaedic  subjects;  the 
Britannica  has  about  27,000.  JUST  THINK  OF  IT:  The  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge  condensed  for  your  INSTANT  USE  by  such  world-famous  scientists  as 
Huxley,  Proctor  «nd  a  hundred  other  educators  of  hardlv  less  renown!  It  is  a  TIME 
SAVER  for  busy  men;  a  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  for  plodding  students;  a  BRAIN 
DEVELOPER -or  ambitious  mechanics;  an  inexhaustible  treasure-bouse  of  informa- 
tion for  each  member  of  every  family.  It  easily  takes  tbe  place  of  any  half-dozen 
other  reference  books  that  could  be  named.     It  is  truly  a  FAMILY"  NECESSITY. 

It  is  an  ornament  to  any  library;  beautifully  printed  and  substantially 
bound:  four  great  volumes,  profusely  illustrated.  COSTING  MORE  THAN  $750,000 TO 
PRODUCE,  and  never  before  offered  (except  during  our  recent  introductory  sale)  for 
less  than  $42  to  S70  a  set. 


In  making  an  inventory  at  the  close  of  our  recent  Introductory 
Distribution,  we  find  in  t-tock  a  few  sets  of  The  Enevt-lopredlc 
IMctlonary  (in  cloth,  half  Russia,  and  full  sheep  only  1  of  which 
the  bindings  are  slightly  rubbed— not  enough  to  impair  their 
real  value,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  thiir  fliipment  as  perfect 
stock  at  our  regular  prices  of  3*2  to  S?o  &  set.  There  being  only 
a  limited  number  of  these  sets  we  shall  not  go  to  the  trouble  of 
rebinding  them,  but  have  decided  to  letthtm  goon  easy  payments 
of  31  down  and  St  per  month  until  paid  for—  a  little  more  than 
half  our  very  low  introductory  price.  BY  PROMPT  ACTION 
NOW,  therefore,  a  number  oC  ambitious  and  deserving  readers 
who  desire  an  up-to-date  reference  library  may  now  ,iecure  these 
special  net*  at  about  cost  oi'muklng. 

WHILE  THEY   LAST 

They  are  yours  for  a  lifetime  this  easy  way: 

$1  Down  and 
$  1  a  Month. 

WE    GUARANTEE 

that  these  volumes,  except  for  slight  nibs  or  abrasions  on  the 
bindings,  are  precisely  the  same  a-s  those  sold  at  full  prices;  yet 
we  cannotoffer  them  as  perfect  stock,  and  our  loss  shall  be  your 
gain.    This  is 

Positively  the  Greatest  Bargain  ever  offered 
in  a  strictly  high-class  standard  publication. 
It  can  never  be  duplicated  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever.  For  those  persons 
who  are  trying  to  "get  along"  with  older 
and  inferior  reference  works,  this  is  a  really 
wonderful  opportunity. 

WHAT  THE  ABLEST  CRITICS  SAY. 

"  The  Encyclopedic  Dictionary  is  a  library  condensed  into  fourvolumos;  a  ton 
of  diffusiveness  reduced  to  forty  pounds  of  quintessence." — Hev.  Dr.  Chas.  FL 
Parkhurst,  March  9,  1896. 

"It  forms  in  itself  a  library  for  the  busy  man  of  affairs,  the  mechanic  ambi- 
tious to  advance  himself  in  his  line,  or  the  student  or  apprentice  just  making  a 
beginning." — Scientific  American,  August  3, 1895. 

"  For  general  use  i  t  has  no  superior.  Of  great  professional  value  to  clergymen, 
physicians  and  lawyers." — Ex-Judge  Noah  Davis,  March  12,  1896. 

"The  work  is  undoubtedly  an  exceedingly  useful  and  trustworthy  one." — Sun- 
day School  Times.  May  11,  1895. 

"  It  has  all  the  utility  of  a  superior  unabridged  dictionary,  and  all  the  practi- 
cal usefulness  of  a  25-volume  encyclopaedia  without  its  diffusiveness  " — Ram's 
Horn,  November  16, 1895. 

"The  skill  and  (judgment  with  which  the  dictionary  and  encyclopaedia  have 
been  blended  can  be  appreciated  only  by  comparing  The  Encyclopaedic  with  other 
dictionaries." — Public  Opinion.  September  19,  1895.  ~- 


JUST  AS 
THEY  LOOK 


How  to  Secure  This  Great  Bargain 


Bring  or  send  $1  to  the  Pacific  Coast  News- 
paper Syndicate,  14  Sansome  Street,  San 
Francisco,  and  entire  set  of  four  superb 
volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  forwarded. 
The  balance  is  to  be  paid  at  rate  of  gl  monthly  for  one  year.  The  first  payment  for  either  binding  is  only  $1.  In 
sending  your  first  payment  please  designate  tbe  style  of  binding  you  desire,  and  indicate  how  you  wish  the  volume : 
sent,  as  the  charges  for  delivery  must  be  oaid  by  the  purchaser.  We  recommend  the  half-Russia  binding;  it  is  band 
some,  durable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  limited  stock  at  our  disposal  cannot  last  long.  To  protect  ourselve 
against  book  dealers,  etc.,  we  must  decline  to  send  more  than  2  nets  to  any  one  party,  and  in  every  case  we  mus 
require  the  full  name  and  address  of  each  person  receivingaset .  We  have  only, three- styles  of  binding  in  this  lot— -loth 
half-Russia,  and  full  sheen— ahout  au  equal  quantity  <.f  each.  Order  ct  once,  to  moke  nure.  The  absolute  con 
rldenee  of  the  Syndicate  that  the  work  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  highly  valued,  and  cheerfully  paid  for  i 
clearly  shown  by  sending  such  a  valuable  set  of  books,  the  subscription  price  of  which  is  from  Si2to870.  on  a 
advance  payment  of  only  gl.    We  refer  to  any  newspaper  in  Ban  Francisco. 

The  Half-Russia  Binding  will  be  supplied  for  35c.  additional  per  month. 
The  1  ell  Sheep  Binding  will  be  supplied  for  50c.  additional  per  month. 


REMEMBER 


These  sets  are  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  as 
those  for  which  we  are  getting  regular  prices.  We 
guarantee  that  the  interiors  are  not  injured,  and  the 
bindings  of  our  standard  grade.  The  most  serious 
injury  to  any  set  is  no  greater  than  might  occur 
in  a  few  days'  use  in  your  own  home  or  office.  As  abso- 
lute proof  of  this  statement,  you  may  retain  the  set 
for  careful  examination  for  one  whole  week.  If  not 
entirely  satisfactory  you  may  return  to  the  Syndicate 
and  money  will  be  promptly  and. cheerfully  refunded. 
This  is  positively  the  chance  of  a.  life- 
time. 


Pacific  Coast  Newspaper  Syndicate,   14  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 


December  21,  1896. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


A  young  soubrette  rushed  to  her  dentist  the 
other  day  in  agony.  One  of  her  wisdom  teeth  was 
ulcerated.  The  dentist,  who,  by  the  way,  had 
supplied  her  with  the  most  dazzling  of  her  front 
teeth,  told  her  ihat  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to 
pull  the  tooth.  "  Very  well,  doctor,"  remarked 
the  actress,  with  a  sigh,  as  she  removed  the  plate  ; 
"  I  suppose  I'd  better  take  out  my  orchestra  chairs 
so  that  you  can  get  at  my  back  rows." 

A  Chicago  general  passenger-agent  the  other 
day  received  a  letter  from  the  publisher  of  a  little 
paper  down  in  Arkansas  which  had  the  merit  of 
frankness,  at  least.  The  Arkansas  editor  said  : 
"  Dear  Sir  :  I  wish  you  would  send  me  a  pass 
from  Little  Rock  to  Chicago  and  return.  I've  got 
to  go  to  Chicago,  and  I  can't  do  it  unless  you  do. 
My  paper  goes  almost  everywhere  in  this  section, 
and  I'm  having  mighty  hard  work  to  keep  it  from 
going  to  h — 1." 

A  certain  youthful  curate  was  taken  to  task  by 
the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  reading  the 
lessons  or  the  service  in  an  inaudible  tone.  Where- 
upon  the  young  man  replied:  "I  am  surprised 
that  you  should  find  fault  with  my  reading,  as  a 
friend  of  mine  in  the  congregation  told  me  that  I 
was  beautifully  beard."  "  Did  she  ?  "  snapped  the 
bishop,  and  the  fair  young  curate  collapsed.  His 
lordship  had  once  been  a  young  clergyman  himself, 
and  knew  a  thing  or  two  about  the  "  friend." 

S.  R.  Crockett,  the  "Kailyard"  novelist,  was 
waited  upon,  after  one  of  the  two  or  three  public 
lectures  he  has  ever  delivered,  by  a  heavy,  solemn- 
faced  Scot,  who  shook  him  by  the  hand  in  a  melan- 
choly manner.  "  I  hae  read  a'  your  buiks,"  he 
said,  and,  after  a  pause,  he  added,  "  up  to  this." 
Mr.  Crockett  expressed  his  thanks.  The  man  was 
silent  awhile,  and  tried  again.  "You  dinna  do 
this  for  a  livelihood  ?  "  he  asked,  referring  to  the 
recent  lecture.  "  No,"  replied  Mr.  Crockett, 
meekly,  "  I  was  thinking  that,"  said  Mr.  Crock- 
ett's critic,  with  still  deeper  solemnity. 


In  the  Exeter  days  of  Dr.  Temple,  when  he  was 
suspected  of  heterodoxy,  a  young  curate  came  to 
him  one  day,  and  said  :  "  My  lord,  it  is  rumored 
that  you  are  not  able  to  believain  special  interposi- 
tions of  Providence  on  behalf  of  certain  persons." 
"Well?"  grunted  the  bishop.  "Well,  my  lord, 
here  is  the  case  of  my  aunt.  My  aunt  journeys  to 
Exeter  every  Wednesday  by  the  same  train  and  in 
the  same  compartment  of  the  same  carriage  in- 
variably. Last  Wednesday  she  felt  a  disinclina- 
tion to  go,  and  that  very  day  an  accident  occurred 
by  which  the  carriage  of  the  train  was  smashed  to 
pieces.  Now,  was  not  that  a  direct  interposition 
of  Providence  on  behalf  of  my  aunt?"  "Can't 
say,"  growled  the  bishop  ;  "don't  know  your  aunt." 


A  short  man  with  the  remains  of  a  "jag  "  wan- 
dered into  the  Midland  (says  the  Kansas  City  Jour- 
nal J  and  asked  for  a  type-writer's  studio.  He  lives  in 
Kansas,  and  had  been  winning  bets  on  the  foot-ball 
games.  He  wanted  to  stay  another  week,  but  his 
wife  expected  him  home,  so  he  was  in  search  of  a 
type-writer  to  send  home  a  letter  to  serve  as  an 
apology  for  his  non-appearance.  "Kansas  City, 
this  date,  ninety-six,"  he  muttered  to  the  type- 
writist.  "  I  have  that."  "  My  dearwife."  "  Yes." 
"  Very  important  business  will  require  my  presence 

in  Osawatomie  for  a  few  days "     "  Let's  see," 

interrupted  the  artist;  "how  do  you  spell  that 
Osawatomie  ?  "  "  Spell  it  yourself.  It's  your  type- 
writer." "  I  can't."  "Can't  spell  Osawatomie?" 
he  asked,  in  disgust.  "  No."  "  Then  I'll  go  to 
Fort  Scott." 


When  Richard  Le  Gallienne  was  in  this  country, 
some  one  said  to  him  :  "  Mr.  Le  Gallienne,  do  you 
know  Grant  Allen?"  "Ob,  yes,"  said  the  prose 
fancier,  "  I  know  Grahnt."  Then  he  paused  and 
meditated  smilingly.  "  I  was  talking  with  Grahnt 
one  day,"  he  resumed,  "  and  I  said  to  him, 
'  Grahnt,'  I  said,  *  what  is  life  ?  '  Well,  Grahnt 
said  that  it  was  some  fortuitous  combination  of 
atoms,  or  something  like  that,  and  I  said,  '  Oh,  no, 
no  1  I  don't  mean  that  I  I  mean,  what  is  life  ? 
Life,  Grahnt !  What  is  it  ?  '  He  made  some  other 
practical,  material  sort  of  a  reply,  and  I  said 
again,  '  No,  Grahnt  !  I  don't  mean  that  I '  "  and 
Mr.  Le  Gallienne  rolled  his  eyes  ;  "  '  I  don't  mean 
that  I  I  mean  life— life  as  we  see  it  all  around  us. 
What  is  that,  Grabnt  ?  What  is  this  wistful, 
weawy  wondah  of  the  wuhld  that  we  call  life  ? '  " 


Archbishop  Magee  was  once  present  at  a  full- 
dress  debate  on  the  eastward  position,  when  doubts 
were  expressed  as  to  the  exact  meaning  of  the 
words  "  before  the  table."  After  a  speech  or  two, 
Dr.  Magee  seized  a  piece  of  paper  and  wrote  : 
"  As  to  the  phrase,  '  The  piper  that  played  before 
Moses,'  doubts  have  arisen.  Some  believe  its  mean- 
ing to  be  that  the  piper  played  before  Moses — that  is, 
at  a  period  anterior  to  bis  birth.  Others  hold  that  the 
piper  played  before  Moses  in  the  sense  of  preced- 
ing the  great  law-giver  when  he  danced  ;  while 


others  teach  that  the  piper  played  (coram  Mosej 
before,  or  in  the  presence  of  Moses,  when  the  son 
of  Amran  dined.  All  these  are  wrong.  The  phrase 
is  to  be  understood  as  implying  that  the  piper 
played  at  the  north  end  of  Moses,  looking  south." 
The  document  was  handed  up  to  Archbishop  Tait, 
who  looked  grave. 

A  Washington  man,  who  suspected  a  colored 
man  in  his  employ  of  tampering  with  his  private 
stock  of  whisky,  allowed  the  demijohn  to  become 
empty,  and,  instead  of  filling  it  again,  put  the 
liquor  in  bottles  in  a  cupboard  and  labeled  them 
"  poison."  One  night,  as  he  came  home  from  the 
theatre,  he  caught  the  colored  servant  in  the  act. 
Seizing  the  bottle  in  mock  terror,  the  employer  ex- 
claimed :  "  Great  heavens  1  Do  you  know  what 
you  are  doing  ?  Don't  you  see  that  what  that' bottle 
conlains  is  marked  poison  ?  "  The  colored  man 
held  it  off  and  looked  at  it,  Then  he  smelled  it, 
and,  with  a  look  of  melancholy,  replied  :  "  'Tain't 
poison,  sub.  I's  done  been  fooled  ag'in."  "  How 
dared  you  tamper  with  it,  whether  you  knew  it  was 
poison  or  not  ?  "  "  Boss,  it  was  dis-a-way.  F'um  de 
way  yoh  acted  'bout  dat  demijohn  in  de  cellar  I  done 
thought  youh  bad  yoh  s'picions  ob  me,  an'  it  made 
me  melancholy,  foh  sho".  I's  been  tryin'  foh  mos' 
two  weeks  now  ter  commit  suicide  out'n  dat 
bottle  !  " 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


"Committee  of  the  Whole." 

Oakland,  December  o,  i8g6. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  what 
the  "Committee  of  the  Whole"  is,  or  rather  what  ad- 
vantage it  is  for  the  House  to  go  into  said  committee  ?  I 
must  be  quite  dull,  for  I  can  not  comprehend  its  explana- 
tion in  an  old  parliamentary  book  at  hand. 

G.  D.  E. 

[The  "Committee  of  the  Whole"  is  a  committee  of  a 
legislative  body  consisting  of  all  the  members  sitting  in 
a  deliberative  rather  than  a  legislative  character,  for 
formal  consultation  and  preliminary  consideration  of 
matters  awaiting  legislative  action.  A  special  presiding 
officer  for  the  occasion  is  usually  appointed,  and  par- 
liamentary and  standing  rules  may  he  less  rigidly  ap- 
plied. The  full  title  of  the  committee  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  is  "  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  upon  the  State  of  the  Union." — Eds.] 


Derivation  of  "Larboard." 

Galveston,  Tex.,  December  4,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  your  usually  accurate  col- 
umns I  detect  this  error  : 

"The  words  'starboard'  and  'larboard,'  as  used  in 
the  nautical  vocabulary,  are  from  the  Italian  words 
guesta  borda,  meaning  'this  side,'  and  quella  borda, 
'  that  side.'  Abbreviated,  these  two  phrases  appear  as 
'sta  borda'  and  'la  borda,'  and  by  corruption  of  lan- 
guages were  soon  rendered  'starboard'  and  'larboard* 
by  the  English  sailors." 

The  real  derivation  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ladde- 
bord  and  steorbord,  the  former  meaning  the  lading  side, 
or  the  side  on  which  the  cargo  is  received,  and  the  latter 
the  steer  or  rudder  side.        Yours  very  truly, 

S.  O.  Howes. 

[The  paragraph  in  question  was  one  of  the  philological 
freaks  of  Notes  and  Queries. — Eds.] 


The  Argonaut's   "Unfair  Attacks"    on   England. 
San  Jose  de  Gracia,  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 

November  15,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  ;  Inclosed  please  find  my  check 
for  a  continuance  of  my  subscription  to  the  Argonaut 
for  one  year. 

Your  issue  of  October  26th,  just  to  hand,  and,  under 
the  head  of  "  Communications,"  I  note  the  comments  of 
an  Englishman  on  Va&  Argonaut*  I  fail  to  remember  any 
"  bitter  or  unfair  attacks  "  on  England  published  in  your 
paper  during  the  past  year,  or,  I  may  add,  at  any  time  ; 
indeed,  I  have  always  considered  the  Argonaut  most  fair 
in  all  its  criticisms  of  England,  the  only  paper,  in  fact,  in 
San  Francisco  that  is  not  afraid  to  express  its  true  opinion 
on  all  topics  that  may  come  under  its  consideration. 

Yours  very  truly,        A.  H.  P.  W. 


An  Assemblyman's  Constituency. 

Custer,  Idaho,  November  29,  1896. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  WD1  you  kindly  inform  me, 
through  the  columns  of  your  valuable  paper,  what  con- 
stitutes the  constituency  in  the  county  of  a  county's 
assemblyman  ?  M.  J.  S. 

[The  constituency  of  a  county  assemblyman,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Century  Dictionary,"  is  "  the  body  of  per- 
sons who  voted  for  him ; "  in  a  more  general  sense,  it  is 
"the  whole  body  of  residents"  in  the  county  which  he 
represents. — Eds.] 

A  Note  of  Thanks. 

San  Francisco,  December  9,  1896. 

Editors    Argonaut:    Personally,  and  also    for    the 

board  of  managers  of  our  charity  home,  I  wish  to  thank 

you  for  the  notice  in  the  last  Argonaut.     When  I  think 

of  how  valuable  your  space  is,  and  how  generous  you 


have  been,  it  makes  me  appreciate  your  kindness  more 
than  I  can  express. 

I  do  wish  we  could  have  a  decent  and  yet  bright  morn- 
ing paper  in  this  city.  Of  course  we  could  not  expect  to 
have  an  Argonaut  each  morning,  but  we  ought  to  have 
at  least  as  clean  a  paper  as  it  is ;  and  our  Sun- 
day papers  are  a  horror.  What  with  prize-fight  pictures 
and  measurements,  and  pen-pictures  of  slum  life,  they 
are  fast  becoming  unreadable.     Very  truly  yours, 


He's  Glad  it's  Over. 
The  State  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Colorado, 
Pueblo,  Colo.,  November  29,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Please  change  address  of  your 
paper  from  Pueblo,  Colo.,  to  Denver,  Colo. 

I  am  glad  the  election  is  over,  so  that  you  can  drop 
politics — you  have  given  us  a  heavy  dose. 

Yours  truly,  Alva  Adams. 

Appreciative  Subscribers. 
Anglo-Mexican  Mining  Company,  Ld„ 
San  Jose  de  Gracia,  Sinaloa,  Mexico, 

November  17,  1896. 
Editors  Argonaut:  Inclosed  please  find  check  to  re. 
new  my  subscription  to  Argonaut.     Permit  me  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  publishing  so  readable  a  paper. 

Yours  truly,  J.  L.  Phillips. 


From  the  ward-rooms  of  two  United  States  ships  we 
are  in  receipt  of  communications  whose  writers  desire  us 
not  to  print  their  names,  owing  to  the  rules  of  the  service. 
In  one  a  lieutenant  writes  : 

We  take  many  weekly  papers  in  this  mess,  but  the 
Argonaut  holds  its  own  in  our  estimation  with  the  best, 
brightest,  and  most  honestly  patriotic  of  them. 

The  other  states  that  a  vote  was  taken  to  determine 
the  relative  popularity  of  the  various  periodicals  sub- 
scribed for  by  the  mess,  with  the  following  result : 

New  York  Herald,  8  ;  Army  and  Navy  Journal,  8 
Army  and  Navy  Register,  11;  Harper's  Magazine,  n 
Century  Magazine,  ix  ;  Scribner's  Mazazine,  10;  Mun 
sey's  Magazine,  8;  Argonaut,  9 ;  Harper's  Weekly,  10 
Cosmopolitan,  6 ;  Life,  6  ;  North  American  Review,  6 
Puck,  5.  ^    

Throat  Troubles.  To  allay  the  irritation 
that  induces  coughing,  use  "  Brown's  Bronchial 
Troches."     A  simple  and  safe  remedy. 


—  Lorgnettes  in  great  variety.     Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


Caller — "  Are  you  sure  Skyparlor  is  in  ?"  Land- 
lady— "Certainly!  I  am  washing  his  shirt  now." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 


A  GMiEMANS:, SMOKE 


All  Sizes  and  Styles 
from  1  to  200  H.  P. 


Use  Hercules  Gas, 
Gasoline  and  Oil  Engines 

Best  to  Buy  and  Cheapest 

to  Operate  for 
MINING,  MII.I.ING, 
PUMPING,  HOISTING 

And  all 
STATIONARY  and 

MARINE  WORK. 


3,000  in  use.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran. 
teed  or  money  refunded. 
HERCULES   GAS   ENGINE  WORKS, 
Office— 405-407  Sansome  St.,  8.  F. 


Office  Specialty  M'f'g  Co. 

29  New  Montgomery  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Makers  of  Metallic  Vault  and  Office  Fur- 
niture, Shannon  Files  and  Cabinets,  Card 
Index  Cabinet*.  Document  Filing  Cabinets, 
Rapid  Roller  Copiers,  Scblicht's  Standard 
Indexes. 


Absolutely  Pure-DeliGlous-Nutritious 

The  Breakfast  Cocoa 


MADE      BV 


Walter  Baker  h  Co.  lj= 

DORCHESTER.  MASS. 

COSTS  LESS  THAN  ONE  CENT  A  CUP. 
NO  CHEMICALS. 

ALWAYS  ASK  YOUR  GROCER  FOR 

Walter  Baker  &Co's.Breakfast  Cocoa 
made  at  dorchester.mass. it  bears 
their  trade  hark  la  belle  ch0c0lat1ere 

ON  EVERY    CAN. 

•AVOID  IMITATIONS' 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  any  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Figs,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


THE  HERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

536  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 9   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1S95 30,737,580.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Kruse  ;  Second  Vice  -  President, 
Daniel  Meyer;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors — B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer.  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ.  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

533  California  Street. 

Deposits,  Jnne  30th,  1896 S33.657.319 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus..         1,594,085 

ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Capital 113,000,000  00 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Proflts    3,158.139  70 

October  z,  1894. 

William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier 

Allen  M.  Clay Secretary 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 
New  Vorlc  i  Messrs.  Laldlaw  &  Co. 

New  ¥or* (The  Bank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frerea 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

rtiificrr.  J  Union  National  Bank 

v'Qlcago ( Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  China 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  In  Italy 

WELLS  FARGO  &  GO'S  BANK 

N.  E.  Cor.  Sansome  and  Suiter  Sts. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 06,350,000 

J  no.  J.Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadsworth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors— John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S.  King.  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  J.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DndleyEvans. 

CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE   GO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 
Capital    Paid    Up,    81,000,000;   Asset,,    »1,193,- 
001.69;  Surnlns  lo  Policy-Holders,  •1,606, 409.41. 

Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.J.  Smith,  a  -ager. 

COID  *  DICKSON,  Son  Fran 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacr 
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The  Heynemann-Gibbs  Wedding. 

There  was  a  pretty  wedding  last  Thursday  even- 
ing at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Gibbs, 
2508  Fillmore  Street,  when  her  daughter,  Mary 
Kane  Gibbs,  was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Heynemann,  a  prominent  attorney-at-law  of 
this  city.  The  rooms  had  been  beautifully  deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  roses  and  foliage  by  Miss 
Mary  D.  Bates,  and  were  very  attractive.  The 
bay-window  in  the  front  parlor  was  embowered 
with  roses,  beneath  which  was  an  altar,  set  with 
crystal  candelabra  and  covered  with  brocaded  satin. 
The  pru-dieu  before  it  was  also  of  brocaded  satin 
beautifully  wrought. 

About  one  hundred  relatives  and  intimate  friends 
were  present  to  witness  the  ceremony,  which  was 
performed  at  half-past  eight  o'clock  by  Rev.  Rob- 
ert Mackenzie.  The  maid  of  honor  was  Miss  Alice 
Eloesser,  a  little  niece  of  the  groom,  and  the  best 
man  was  Mr.  Reuben  Lloyd.  The  bride  wore  an 
elegant  gown  of  white  satin  and  white  embroidered 
chiffon,  with  a  girdle  of  pearls.  Her  ornaments 
were  diamonds  and  pearls,  a  gift  from  the  groom. 
After  the  ceremony  and  congratulations,  there  was 
a  supper,  at  which  a  couple  of  hours  were  pleas- 
antly  passed.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heynemann  left  on 
Thursday  for  a  brief  southern  trip,  and  will  return 
very  soon.  They  will  reside  at  2508  Fillmore 
Street,  and  will  receive  on  Thursdays  until  next 
spring,  when  they  will  go  East  and  to  Europe. 
The  wedding  presents  were  numerous  and  elegant. 


The  McDonald-Julliard  Wedding. 
The  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Santa  Rosa 
was  the  scene  last  Wednesday  noon  of  the  wedding 
of  Miss  Florence  Isabelle  Julliard  and  Mr.  Mark 
Lindsay  McDonald,  Jr.  The  bride  is  the  daughter 
of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Julliard,  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  niece  of 
Mr.  D.  F.  Julliard,  of  New  York.  The  groom  is 
the  eldest  son  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  Mc- 
Donald, of  Santa  Rosa.  More  than  a  thousand 
invitations  were  issued  for  the  wedding.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  by  Rev.  William  Martin. 
Miss  Hattie  Porter,  of  Santa  Rosa,  was  maid  of 
honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Florence 
Rockwell,  of  Boston,  Miss  Ethel  Moore,  of  Oak- 
land, and  Miss  Mabel  McDonald,  of  Santa  Rosa. 
Mr.  Stewart  McDonald,  of  Santa  Rosa,  brother  of 
the  groom,  acted  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were 
Major  L.  W.  Julliard  and  Mr.  James  R.  Edwards, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  and  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  Mr. 
Walter  Bonta,  of  San  Francisco.  A  reception  was 
held  afterward  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother. 


Whittier  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  W.  F.  Whittier,  who  is  now  occupying  his 
new  residence,  2030  Jackson  Street,  gave  a  dinner- 
party there  last  Thursday  evening.  The  floral 
decorations  were  very  handsome,  and  the  evening 
was  delightfully  passed.  The  guests  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S. 
King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  Mrs.  Richard  T. 
Carroll,  Mrs.  Frances  E.  Edgerton,  Miss  Elizabeth  Car- 
roll, and  Mr.  William  R.  Whittier. 


The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  second  meeting  this  season  of  the  Friday 
Night  Club  was  held  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  last 
night,  and  it  was  certainly  the  most  brilliant  affair 
of  the  winter.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the 
decorations,  which  were  of  green  and  red,  were 
very  attractive.  It  was  a  leap-year  fancy-dress 
cotillion,  and  the  leadership  was  in  the  efficient 
hands  of  Miss  Alice  Hager,  who  aquitted  herself 
admirably  in  the  five  figures  she  introduced.  She 
had  the  very  able  assistance  of  Miss  Mary  Bell 
Gwin,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Daisy  Van  Ness, 
and  Miss  Laura  Bates.  Fancy  costumes  were 
worn  to  a  notable  extent  by  both  men  and  women, 
the  army  and  navy  officers  were  in  full-dress  uni- 
form, and  a  number  of  pink  hunt  coats  were  in 
evidence.     The  music  played  was  all  new  and  de- 


lightful. Between  the  cotillion  and  regular  dancing 
the  affair  was  prolonged  until  two  o'clock,  with 
the  usual  intermission  at  midnight,  when  a  supper 
was  served  under  Ludwig's  direction.     The  menu 

was  as  follows  : 

Menu. 
Oysters  Escalloped. 
Chicken  Timbales,  a  la  Reine. 
Chicken  Salad. 
Roast  Turkey. 
Pat<  de  Foie  Gras,  en  Gelee. 
Ham  and  Tongue,  au  Gelee. 
Bread-and-Butter  Sandwiches. 
Plombiere  Nougaline  Ice-Cream. 
Assorted  Cakes. 
Camellia  Cream  Cake. 
Pistache  Cream  Cake. 
Japanese  Cream  Cake. 
Candies,  Almonds,  Pecans. 
Black  Coffee. 
G.  H.  Mumm  Extra  Dry  Champagne. 
Those  in  the  first  set  comprised  : 
Miss   Daisy  Van   Ness,    Lieutenant   D.  W.  Kilburn, 
U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Board- 
man,  Miss  Laura  Bates,  Mr.  Rogers,  Miss  Alice  Hoffman, 
Mr.  Latham  McMullin,  Miss  Helen  Hopkins,  Mr.  Gerald 
Rathbone,  Miss  Mollie  Thomas,  Mr.  Atherton  Macon- 
dray,  Miss  Frances  Currey,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Miss  Miriam  Moore,   Mr.   Harry   Mendell,    Miss  Kate 
Thornton  Salisbury,  Mr.  Allan  G.  Wright,  Mrs.  Thomas 
Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,  Miss  Caro  Crockett, 
Mr.  R.  McK.  Duperu,  Miss  Romietta  Wallace,  Mr.  A.  D. 
Keyes,  Miss  Bertha  Smith,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Breeze. 


Burnham  Euchre-Party. 

Mrs.  Clark  Burnham  entertained  a  number  of 
her  friends  at  a  euchre-party  recently  at  her  resi- 
dence, 936  Haight  Street.  All  of  the  decorations 
and  appointments,  even  to  the  tally-cards,  wera  red. 
The  prizes  were  won  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Boomer,  Miss 
Beatrice  Russell,  Mrs.  Edward  Cutler,  and  Miss 
Bolenger.  Refreshments  were  served,  and  the 
afternoon  was  very  pleasantly  passed.  Mrs.  Burn- 
ham's  guests  were  : 

Mrs.  James  Stewart,  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow, 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Boomer,  Mrs.  Charles  Fox  Tay,  Mrs.  Frank 
D.  Bates,  Mrs.  John  Flournoy,  Mrs.  James  Alva  Watt, 
Mrs.  James  Suydam,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Booth,  Mrs.  Edward 
Cutler,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Mills,  Mrs.  W.  O.  Smith,  Mrs. 
Stanley  Forbes,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Burnham,  Mrs.  C.  Mason 
Kinne,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Fennimore,  Mrs.  William  Shidy,  Mrs. 
John  W.  Davis,  Mrs.  Washington  Dodge,  Mrs.  William 
T.  Fielding,  Mrs.  William  Bradford,  Mrs.  A.  J.  Wetzlar, 
Misses  Bolenger,  Miss  Charlotte  Judson,  Miss  Grace 
Bradford,  Miss  Susie  Wells,  Miss  Laura  Wells,  Miss 
Beatrice  Russell,  Miss  Kate  Snook,  Miss  Prindle,  Miss 
Sallie  Field,  Miss  Easton,  and  Miss  Mary  Helen  Gibb. 


Friday  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  third  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly 
Club  was  a  most  successful  affair.  Mrs.  Monroe 
Salisbury  did  the  honors  as  chaperon  to  the  young 
people  present,  and  Mr.  Allan  Garwood  Wright 
led  the  cotillion,  introducing  four  figures. 

Owing  to  the  special  request  of  a  large  number 
of  members  of  the  club,  the  management  has  re- 
considered its  former  action,  and  has  decided  to 
give  a  cotillion  next  Thursday  evening,  Christmas 
Eve.  It  will  be  a  leap-year  dance,  and  the  cotillion 
will  be  led  by  Miss  Genevieve  Goad.  The  cotillion 
to  be  given  after  this  one  is  to  be  directed  by  the 
army  officers  who  recently  came  out  from  the  East. 
They  will  manage  the  cotillion,  decorate  the  hall 
with  military  accoutrements, ^and  introduce  several 
novel  features. 


The  Horse  Show. 
The  Horse  Show  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
came  and  went,  and  it  was  a  success  in  some  ways. 
In  point  of  attendance,  it  was  not  up  to  last  year, 
and  so  far  as  financial  returns  are  concerned,  the 
association  will  come  out  just  a  little  ahead  of  its 
expenditures.  The  daily  papers  stated  that  the 
deficit  would  be  five  thousand  dollars,  but  this  is 
not  true.  Saturday  night  was  the  gala  night  of  the 
season,  as  the  attendance  was  larger  and  more 
fashionable  than  on  the  previous  nights.  It  was  a 
representative  audience  of  prominent  society  peo- 
ple, who  seemed  to  enjoy  the  contests  very  much. 
The  Horse  Show  will  be  a  feature  of  next  winter, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  more  interest  will  be 
manifested  in  it.     The  breeders  of  draught-horses, 


ROYAL 

The  absolutely  pure  baking  powder. 

ROYAL — the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  baking  powders  in  the  world  —  cele- 
brated for  its  great  leavening  strength  and 
purity.  It  makes  your  cakes,  biscuit,  bread, 
etc.,  healthful,  it  assures  you  against  alum 
and  all  forms  of  adulteration  that  go  with 
the  cheap  brands. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW-YORK. 


thorough-bred  colts,  and  four -year- old  stallions 
should  not  be  so  derelict  as  they  were  this 
year.  In  these  three  classes  the  two  cups  pre- 
sented by  the  Pacific  Coast  Jockey  Club  for  thor- 
ough-bred colts  were  not  won,  and  the  Shreve  cup 
for  four-year-old  stallions  and  over,  kept  for  serv- 
ice, was  not  won,  as  the  entries  did  not  fill.  The 
entries  of  draught- horses,  though  good  in  their 
way,  were  not  sufficient  in  number.  Mr.  Crocker, 
President  of  the  Horse  Show  Association,  remarks 
very  wisely  that  the  exhibition  has  developed  a  de- 
gree of  rivalry  between  the  coachmen,  who  now 
take  a  pride  in  the  proper  appointments  and  every 
detail  of  their  turn-outs.  The  breeders  of  fine 
horses  were  dilatory  in  action  this  year,  but  those 
who  made  exhibits  made  good  sales  of  stock  after 
the  exhibition.  The  cash  prizes  won  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  $3,000 ;  Mr.  George  A.  Pope, 
$600  ;  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  $500  I  Mr.  C.  A.  Spreckels, 
$300;  Mr.  John  Parrott,  $250;  Mr.  John  F.  Boyd,  $250; 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  $200 ;  and  there  were  other  minor 
winners. 

The  cups  won  were  as  follows  : 

The  Huntington  Challenge  Cup,  for  thorough-bred 
stallions,  won  by  Imported  Creighton,  owned  by  Mr.  A. 
B.  Spreckels.  This  is  the  second  time  he  has  won  the 
prize,  and  he  has  to  win  it  once  more  in  order  to  make  it 
his  forever. 

Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart  won  six  cups,  including  the 
Palace  Hotel  Cup,  for  the  best-appointed  pair  of  roadsters ; 
the  Rudolph  Spreckels  Cup,  for  the  best  pair  of  horses 
before  a  brougham  ;  the  Brewster  Cup,  for  the  best  pair 
of  horses  before  a  victoria;  the  John  Bradbury  Cup,  for 
the  best  amateur  tandem  driver  ;  the  H.  J.  Crocker  Cup, 
for  the  best  polo  pony  ;  the  California  Jockey  Club  Cup, 
for  the  jumping  class  open  to  all  comers. 

Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker  won  four  cups,  including  the 
George  A.  Pope  Cup,  for  the  best  pair  of  carriage-horses 
that  had  never  won  a  prize  ;  the  Peter  J.  Donahue  Cup, 
for  the  best  four-in-hand  road  team  ;  the  A.  B.  Spreckels 
Cup,  for  the  best  amateur  driver  of  a  foar-in-hand  team  ; 
the  Robert  F.  Morrow  Cup,  for  the  best  four-in-hand  of 
Pacific  Coast  bred  horses. 

Engine  No.  2,  of  the  Sao  Francisco  Fire  Department, 
won  the  Joseph  D.Grant  Cup,  for  the  best  fire  team  of 
three  horses. 

Engine  No.  1,  of  the  Oakland  Fire  Department,  won 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company's  Cup,  for  the 
best  fire  team  of  two  horses. 

The  imported  saddle  and  bridle,  contributed  by  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Lee,  of  New  York,  for  jumping  ponies,  was 
won  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Breedon. 

As  a  result  of  the  Horse  Show,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Fulton  G.  Berry,  of  Fresno,  sold 
four  of  his  hackneys  and  two  roadsters  to  Mr. 
Peter  J.  Donahue,  and  they  are  now  installed  at 
the  latter's  stock-farm  at  Laurelwood,  in  Santa 
Clara  County.  Mr.  Donahue  has  secured  the 
services  of  Mr.  Richard  Graham,  who  was  ring- 
master at  the  Horse  Show,  as  superintendent  of  his 
stables. 

Pacific-Union  Club  Affairs. 

At  a  called  meeting  of  the  Pacific-Union  Club, 
held  on  the  first  of  December,  a  resolution  was 
offered,  providing  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue,  the  erection  of  a  building 
thereon,  the  removal  of  the  club  thereto,  and  the 
borrowing  of  the  necessary  funds  on  bonds,  which 
was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  63  ayes  to  43  noes. 

Prior  to  this  meeting,  the  directors  had  requested 
an  expression  of  opinion  from  members  by  postal- 
cards,  with  the  result  that  233  answers  were  re- 
ceived, 132  of  which  were  against  moving  to  Van 
Ness  Avenue  and  101  in  favor  of  doing  so.  The 
existence  of  this  large  minority  led  a  certain  num- 
ber of  members  to  take  steps  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  resolution,  and  they  therefore  sent  a  petition 
to  the  board  of  directors,  signed  by  93  members, 
requesting  a  special  meeting  to  be  called  for  such 
reconsideration.  The  board  of  directors  have 
called  a  meeting  in  compliance  with  this  petition, 
and  at  that  meeting  will  be  discussed  the  reconsid- 
eration of  the  resolution  removing  the  club  to  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  and  another  resolution  providing  for 
the  purchase  of  a  lot  on  the  north-west  corner  of 
Geary  and  Powell  Streets  and  the  erection  of  a 
club-house  on  this  lot,  which  is  generally  known  as 
the  Cavalry  Church  lot.  The  board  of  directors 
have  called  this  meeting  for  Tuesday  evening, 
December  22,  1896. 


Fashion  and  Table  Waters. 
There  is  a  decided  change  to  be  noted  in  the  de- 
mand for  certain  table  waters,  which  may  be  due 
either  to  anglomaniac  tendencies  or  real  merit. 
The  fact  remains  that  at  the  clubs  and  fashionable 
New  York  hotels,  such  as  the  Waldorf,  Holland, 
Savoy,  etc.,  former  favorites  have  been  supplanted 
on  the  menus  by  new-comers.  For  instance,  at 
any  of  these  hotels  Johannis  is  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. High  officials  connected  with  the  British 
Court  are  said  to  be  shareholders  in  the  company, 
and  Scotch  and  Johannis  has  the  call.  It  is  claimed 
for  Johannis  that  it  blends  admirably  with  wines 
and  spirits. — Hotel  Gazette. 


In  "With  the  New,  Out  With  the  Old. 

There  seems  no  end  to  the  novelties  in  leathers 
which  this  season  has  brought  out  in  the  making  of 
purses  for  "  my  ladie."  The  elephant-hide  and 
monkey-skin  are  bidding  strongly  for  popular  favor, 
and  the  green  shades  of  last  year  are  "  holding 
their  own"  well,  but  the  fad  this  fall  is  "  crushed 
levant,"  which,  in  their  rich  shades  and  new  mount- 
ings of  "  old-gold,"  contrast  strongly  with  those  of 
a  season  ago.  Mr,  Cooper,  the  stationer  on  Market 
Street,  is  displaying  a  larger  variety  of  these  goods 
than  ever  before  and  has  brought  out  any  number 
of  new  and  dainty  designs.  Especially  novel  are 
those  of  "  horned  "  alligator. 


—  Christmas  gift  for  lady  or  gentleman 
— Centemeri  kid-gloves.     128  Post  Street. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE      SELECT      FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

N.  E.  Gor.  Van  Hess  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal    and    Finest 

Family   Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  CO. 


-T  H  IE- 


LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


OF  THE  — 


Palace   Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  the  climate  to 
be  the  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 
Bitters 


0009900000  09  Oi 

1  Holiday 
Gifts 
Popular 
Prices. 
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Most    charming   collection  i 
of    Holiday     Gifts    to    be 
found   in   San   Francisco,  i 
Not  only   the   most  costly, 
but     thousands     of     inex- 
pensive    articles     to    suit  ! 
any  purse. 

IVOKT  FIGURES. 

DRESDEN, 

DELFT  and 
\  LIMOGES 

CHINA, 

CUT  CRYSTAL, 

BOHEMIAN 

and 

1  BACCARAT 

GLASSWARE, 

ORNAMENTS 

in  endless 

Variety, 
i  FINE  CLOCKS. 


BKONZES. 

MARBLE  and 
TERRA  COTTA 
STATUARY, 
OIL  PAINTINGS, 
ETCHINGS, 
._ENGRA  VINGS, 
LAMPS, 

FRENCH  DESKS, 
CABINETS, 
TABLES, 
SEVRES, 
CARLSBAD  and 
CLOISONNE    Vases, 


Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Maud  E.  C.  Bourn  and  Mr.  William  Alston 
Hayne,  Jr.  Miss  Bourn  is  a  sister  of  Mr.  William 
B.  Bourn,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Hayne  is  a  resident 
of  Santa  Barbara,  and  is  a  brother  of  Judge  Robert 
Y.  Hayne  and  Mr.  Duncan  Hayne,  of  this  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  have  issued 
invitations  for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Younger,  and  Mr.  Burns  Macdonald, 
son  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Macdonald. 
The  ceremony  will  be  performed  at  Grace  Church 
at  noon  on  Thursday,  December  31st. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Sue  Rose  Crook  to  Mr.  George  T.  Cameron. 
Miss  Crook  lives  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  Mr. 
Cameron  is-  in  the  Crocker- Wool  worth  Bank  in 
this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Frederick  May,  nie  Cole- 
man, and  Count  Louis  d'Audigne,  of  France,  took 
place  in  Paris  on  Saturday,  December  12th. 

Mrs.  Louis  Schwabacher  will  give  a  dancing- 
party  this  evening  at  her  residence,  1820  Clay 
Street,  in  honor  of  Miss  Minnie  Schwabacher  and 
Miss  Estelle  Wangenheim. 

Miss  Romietta  Wallace  gave  a  dinner-party  last 
Wednesday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  her  par- 
ents on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  honor  of  Miss  Eliza- 
beth Carroll  and  her  fiance,  Mr.  W.  R.  Whittier. 
The  decorations  were  of  American  Beauty  roses. 
A  string  orchestra  played  during  the  evening. 
The  others  present  were  Judge  and  Mrs.  William 
T.  Wallace,  Miss  McNutt,  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Sprague,  Miss  Genevieve  Goad, 
Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Ernest  Peixotto,  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood,  Mr. 
R.  McK.  Duperu,  Mr.  A.  P.  Hayne,  and  Mr. 
George  Loughborough. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  entertained  a  few  friends  at 
dinner  last  night  at  her  home  on  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue, and  afterward  all  attended  the  cotillion  of  the 
Friday  Night  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzner  gave  a  matinee 
tea  last  Saturday  at  their  residence,  1725  Broad- 
way, to  introduce  Miss  Ware,  the  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Mintzner.  Many  of  their  friends  called  be- 
tween the  hours  of  four  and  seven  o'clock,  and 
were  hospitably  entertained.  Those  who  assisted  in 
receiving  were  Miss  Frances  Cuxrey,  Miss  Frances 
Moore,  Miss  Vining,  Miss  Foote,  Miss  Elma 
Graves,  and  Miss  Booth. 

Mrs.  John  Spruance  gave  a  progressive  euchre- 
party  lagt  Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  residence,  and 
entertained  about  forty  ladies.  The  prizes  were 
very  handsome,  the  first  one  being  won  by  Mrs. 
M.  M.  Estee. 

Miss  Agnes  Brandenstein  gave  a  dinner-party 
last  Monday  evening  at  her  home,  corner  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Gough  Streets,  in  honor  of  Miss  Helen 
Schweitzer  and  her  fiance^  Mr.  Stiefel,  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  gave  a  dinner  last 
Tuesday  evening  at  the  Pacific-Union  Club  as  a 
compliment  to  the  judges  and  referees  of  the  recent 
Horse  Show.  His  guests  were  Mr.  Reginald  W. 
Rives,  Mr.  R.  F.  Carman,  Mr.  Arthur  Kemp,  Mr. 
Marion  Storey,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  John 
Parrott,  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  Joseph  D. 
Grant,  Mr.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  George  Aimer 
Newhall,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett, 
Mr.  Walter  Scott  Hobart,  and  Mr.  John  Doyle. 

Mr.  E.  D.  Beylard  gave  a  luncheon  last  Tues- 
day, at  a  down-town  restaurant,  to  the  judges  and 
referees  of  the  recent  Horse  Show.  His  guests 
comprised  Mr.  R.  F.  Carman,  Mr.  Reginald  W. 
Rives,  Mr.  Marion  Storey,  Mr.  Arthur  Kemp, 
Mr.  William  H.  Howard,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
Mr.  R.  M.  Tobin,  Mr.  Joseph  Sadoc  Tobin,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Crockett,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr., 
Major  J.  L.  Rathbone,  Mr.  McCreary,  Mr.  Joseph 
D.  Grant,  and  Mr.  Hinshaw. 

Professor  William  T.  Harris,  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, will  deliver  an  interesting  address  before  the 
Sorosis  Club  next  Wednesday  at  their  rooms  on 
Pine  Street.  In  the  evening  he  will  be  entertained 
at  dinner  at  the  University  Club. 

A  recent  telegram  from  New  York  city  is  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  George  Crocker  has  purchased  the 
residence  of  Mr.  George  J.  Gould,  on  the  north- 
east corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Sixty-Seventh 
Street.  It  is  said  that  the  price  paid  for  the  prop- 
erty was  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will 
give  their  usual  New- Year  ball  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, December  31st.  The  ball  will  be  preceded  by 
a  vaudeville  entertainment,  which  will  commence 
at  nine  o'clock,  Mr.  M.  C.  Sloss  has  charge  of 
this  feature  of  the  evening,  and  it  promises  to  be 
very  enjoyable.  Dancing  will  be  kept  up  all  night, 
and  there  will  be  an  elaborate  supper. 

A  ball  will  be  given  at  the  Concordia  Verein  on 
New-Year's  Eve. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements 
to  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Prince  Francois  de  Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg  has  leased  a 
ihooting-box  in  England  for  the  season,  and  is  entertain- 
ing qnite  extensively.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
married  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington. 


:  One  of  his  recent  guests  was  Lady  Bache-Cnnard,  for- 
merly Miss  Burke,  of  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Schmieden,  nee  McCutchen, 
arrived  in  Paris  on  December  9th.  They  are  expected 
here  early  next  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  S.  G.  Wilder  returned  to  Honolulu  last 
week  after  a  prolonged  visit  here. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Umbsen  and  Mrs.  P.  Umbsen  sailed  for 
i  Honolulu  last  week,  and  will  be  away  a  couple  of  months. 
'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young,  the  Misses  de  Young, 
I  and  Miss  Deane  have  arrived  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  and  Miss  Ada  Sullivan  are  en 

ronte  home  from  New  York  city. 

1      Mrs.  Isaac  Hecbt,  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  and  Miss  Elsie 

,  S,  Hecht  will  soon  sail  from  Trieste  for  Alexandria,  and 

will  pass  two  months  in  Egypt,  including  a  voyage  on 

;  the  Nile. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Hart  is  in  New  York  city. 
I       Mr.  Jesse  E.  Triest  is  en  route  home,  after  a  prolonged 
,  visit  in  the  Eastern  States. 

j       Dr.  M.  Herzstein  will  leave  for  Europe  early  in  Febru- 
1  ary,  and  will  be  away  about  three  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  have  returned  from 
Ross  Valley,  and  are  occupying  their  residence,  1630 
Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  Achille  Weil  will  soon  leave  to  make  a  prolonged 
tour  of  the  Eastern  States  and  Europe. 

Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green  and  Miss  Julia  Crocker  re- 
turned home  on  Friday,  after  making  a  prolonged  tour  of 
Europe. 

Miss  Ethel  Cohen  has  come  over  from  her  home, 
Femside,  Alameda  County,  to  pass  the  season  with  Miss 
Ida  Gibbons  at  her  residence,  920  Polk  Street.  She  will 
receive  her  friends  there  on  the  first,  second,  and  third 
Mondays  of  each  month. 

Mrs.  Gerritt  L.  Lansing  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Daggett,  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  Her  residence,  1935 
Pacific  Avenue,  is  occupied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG. 
McBean. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig,  Mr.  WUlard  T.  Barton,  and  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Unger  arrived  in  Denver  last  Wednesday  on 
their  way  West. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Green  have  taken  rooms  at  the 
California  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Truxton  Beale  has  arrived  here  on  a  business  trip, 
and  will  remain  on  the  coast  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Jennings  will  receive  on  the  first  and  fourth 
Fridays  of  each  month,  at  her  residence,  1718  Sacramento 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Morse  returned  last  Wednesday 
from  a  visit  to  Canton,  O.,  where  they  were  entertained 
by  Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  McKinley.  Afterward  they 
passed  a  few  days  in  New  York  city  and  Chicago.  They 
will  go  to  Washington,  D,  C,  late  in  February,  to  attend 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  of  the  President-elect. 

Mme.  B.  Ziska  will  receive  every  Friday  in  the  month, 
except  the  last  one,  at  her  home,  1718  Sacramento  Street. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  are 
Judge  and  Mrs.  Daly,  of  Ventura,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
C.  Baldwin,  of  New  York,  Mr.  John  Reichman,  of 
Fresno,  Mr.  A.  B.  Lemmon,  of  Santa  Rosa,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Veuve,  of  Los  Gatos. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


RECENT    WILLS    AND    SUCCESSIONS. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Mrs.  Annie  M.  Donahue, 
widow  of  the  late  Peter  Donahue,  the  following 
testamentary  provisions  were  made  : 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin,  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  and 
Mr.  A.  H.  Loughborough  are  named  as  the  executrix 
and  executors  of  the  estate,  which  is  valued  at  about 
$2,250,000.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  be- 
queathed to  Rev.  Father  Aloysius  Varsi,  prefect  of  St. 
Ignatius  College,  to  be  applied  for  the  erection  of  a 
library  building  and  its  proper  equipment  for  the  Jesuit 
college  and  church.  Should  a  fund  be  provided  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  library,  Mrs.  Donahue  bequeaths 
$5,000  as  her  contribution  to  this  fund.  To  Archbishop 
Riordan  is  bequeathed  $100,000,  to  be  distributed  among 
various  charitable  organizations  without  particular  direc- 
tion as  to  sect.  To  the  University  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  at  Georgetown,  near  Washington,  D.  C,  there  is 
bequeathed  $8,300,  to  be  applied  to  the  astronomical 
observatory.  To  every  servant  who  has  been  in  her 
employ  a  year  or  more  prior  to  her  death  she  bequeathed 
$100,  and  for  Maggie  Driscoll,  an  old  and  faithful  ser- 
vant, provision  is  made  for  an  annuity  of  $300  per  year. 
Rosa  Lee  and  Mary  Gately  are  given  annuities  of  $600 
each,  and  Miss  Winifred  Martin,  of  Baltimore,  a  half- 
sister  of  the  testatrix,  is  given  an  annuity  of  $3,600. 
After  the  foregoing  bequests  have  been  paid  and  the  an- 
nuities have  been  provided  for,  the  estate  is  to  be 
divided  into  five  parts.  Two  of  these  parts  are  be- 
queathed to  Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  and  the  remaining 
three-fifths  to  Mrs.  Donahue's  sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Mar- 
tin, in  trust  for  the  three  sons  of  the  latter,  Peter,  Walter, 
and  Andrew  Martin,  share  and  share  alike.  Mrs.  Dona- 
hue's new  residence  on  Broadway,  now  in  process  of 
erection,  and  all  of  her  jewelry  and  furniture  are  be- 
queathed to  her  sister,  Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin. 


Miss  Blanche  Letcher's  prize  poster,  "  The 
Weather  Vane,"  is  being  sold  by  Miss  E.  E. 
Kirketerp,  1017  Bush  Street,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Channing  Auxiliary.  It  will  be  sent  to  any  ad- 
dress, securely  packed,  upon  receipt  of  twenty-five 
cents.  One  hundred  copies,  printed  on  Japan 
vellum,  numbered  and  signed  by  Miss  Letcher,  are 
offered  for  sale  at  fifty  cents  each. 


A  Suggestion  for  Christmas. 

A  number  of  interesting  paintings  by  foreign 
masters  have  just  been  received  from  Europe  and 
added  to  the  noted  Gump  collection. 

There  is  nothing  finer,  nor  one  that  would  be 
better  appreciated,  for  an  elegant  holiday  present, 
than  one  of  these  beautiful  paintings. 

Intending  purchasers  should  not  fail  to  inspect 
these  art  treasures,  now  on  view  in  the  noted  Gump 
Art-Gallery,  before  deciding  on  their  final  selection. 


—  Adolph  Hirschman,  Diamond  Jeweler, 
No.  10  Post  Street  (under  Masonic  Temple),  has, 
in  addition  to  his  superb  stock  of  diamonds,  etc., 
an  immense  assortment  of  silver  novelties.  His 
prices  are  very  low.  Whatever  you  see  at  Hirsch- 
man's  is  first-class. 


—  Kodak,  Poco,  Premo,  Bull's-Eye,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


Sousa's  Concert  Band  commences  on  January 
1st  a  tour  which  is  to  embrace  a  series  of  concerts 
extending,  without  a  break,  over  a  period  of  six 
months  in  duration.  It  will  cover  a  territory  of 
twenty-one  thousand  miles,  reaching  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  from  Oregon  to 
Florida,  and  will  include  this  city  in  its  visit. 
Everybody  knows  what  Sousa's  coming  implies. 
In  addition,  he  brings  on  this  occasion  a  charming 
soprano  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Northrop, 
and  the  Swedish  violinist,  Miss  Martina  Johnstone, 
whom  he  introduced  in  his  concerts  last  spring. 

Lillian  Nordica  has  signed  a  contract  with  Mr. 
Hayman  and  Klaw  &  Erlanger  for  a  series  of  forty 
concerts  in  the  United  States.  The  great  singer 
will  be  surrounded  by  one  of  the  finest  concert 
companies  ever  sent  on  the  road,  and  will  make  her 
appearance  in  San  Francisco  in  about  the  middle  of 
January. 

The  Late  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper. 
The  tragic  death  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper  and 
her  daughter,  Miss  Harriet  Cooper,  came  as  a  great 
shock  to  the  entire  community  last  week.  A  wise 
and  energetic  worker  in  many  lines  of  philanthropy, 
Mrs.  Cooper  had  won  many  friends  beyond  the 
limits  of  her  personal  acquaintance.  Her  labors 
in  behalf  of  the  kindergarten  system  in  this  city 
had  made  her  known  to  educators  throughout  the 
country.  The  circumstances  of  her  death  were 
peculiarly  sad  :  she  had  known  for  some  time  that 
hereditary  suicidal  mania  had  been  developing  in 
her  daughter,  but  the  mother-love  that  kept  her 
daughter  at  her  side  exposed  her  to  constant  dan- 
ger, and  last  week  the  crisis  came"  that  resulted 
fatally  for  both  mother  and  child. 


A  Christmas  Appeal. 
The  managers  of  the  Children's  Hospital  make 
their  annual  plea  for  donations  of  money,  food, 
clothing,  fuel,  or  whatever  may  help  on  their  good 
work  and  lighten  the  sufferings  of  the  little  in- 
valids in  their  care.  The  charity  is  a  most  de- 
serving one,  and  especially  appeals  at  this  season, 
when  the  land  is  full  of  happy  homes,  to  those 
who  can  spare  a  little  from  their  plenty  to  bring 
sunlight  into  the  lives  of  these  afflicted  little  ones. 
Donations  will  be  received  next  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Thursday  at  Thomas  Day  &  Co.'s,  222 
Sutter  Street,  whence  they  will  be  duly  forwarded 

to  the  hospital. 

.  ♦  . 

The  holiday  publications  of  L.  Prang  &  Co.,  of 
Boston,  are  again  a  prominent  feature  in  the  dis- 
plays of  the  book  and  art-stores.  The  novelties 
this  year  are  the  posters  designed  by  Louis  J. 
Rhead  and  others,  and  the  list  of  calendars  is  un- 
usually varied.  Their  other  publications  include 
Christmas  cards,  books  and  booklets,  artistic  re- 
productions of  photographs,  photo-color  prints, 
facsimile  color  prints,  pencil  sketches,  outline  pict- 
ures, etc. 

The  Art  Association  is  attracting  many  visitors 
daily,  and  will  keep  open  two  weeks  more.  The 
concert  which  was  given  last  Tuesday  evening 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  was 
well  attended  and  very  successful.  Ex-Queen 
Liliuokalani  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  was  present 
as  the  guest  of  Mr.  Heyman. 


MEXICAN 

Drawn  Work 

Scarfs,  Pillow  Shams, 

Handkerchiefs,  Doileys, 

Mexican  Scrapes. 

The  largest  stock  and  lowest  prices  ever 
offered  in  San  Francisco. 

E.    P.    SLOSSON 

225  Kearny  Street. 
Manufacturer?'   Agent. 


THEEE  ARE  IMITATORS  BTJTNO  EQUALS 

Louis   Roederer 

Champagne 

Stands   Pra-Eminent 

— THE — 

Finest  in  the  World 
"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry.  Dry. Rich. 


<vv        ™\r       ^V 

Qjristmas 
-—  Gifts 


Mh 


or 


ROCKERS 


227  POST  51 


217  3U5H  5T. 


MORRIS  &  KENNEDY'S 
ART     GALLERY 

19  and  21  Post  Street,  S.  F. 

Fine  Line  of  Novelties  in  Pictures,  Frames 
and  Christmas  Cards. 


ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Snccessors  to  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art    Pottery    and    Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 
116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


—  Kobn  the  Hatter,  sole  agent  for  Knox 
celebrated  hats,  726  Market,  near  Kearny.  I 


z^ti^  »* 
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building  up   the   tissues,  and 

imparting  the  nourishment  that 

gives    perfect    health,    without 

which  true  beauty  is  impossible. 

Ghirardelli's 
Cocoa 


is  of  surpassing  value.     It  is  a  true 

health  food.     Not  a  stimulant,  but  an 

invigorating,  nourishing,  flesh-forming 

drink,   fresh,   pure,    and    wholesome. 

Home  made, 

At  Grocers.     32  cups  25c. 
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"A 

CALIFORNIA 
FAIRY " 

Is  the  title  of  an  elegant  little 
brochure,  relating  in  charming 
allegorical  language  the  splendors 
and  delights  of 

Sunset  Limited 


Exquisitely  Illustrated. 

The  popular  Sunset  Route  is 
also  the  subject  of  a  finely  illus- 
trated publication  entitled 

"Through  Storyland  to 

Sunset  Seas " 

Especially  interesting  to  one  con- 
templating a  trip  over  that  great 
Southern  route. 

Both  books  are  published  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by 
T.  H.  Goodman,  General  Pass- 
enger Agent,  on  receipt  of  25 
cents  postage,  or  10  cents  for  the 
"  Fairy  "  alone. 


Leading  1 
everywhere  sell 

FERRY'S  SEEDS 

Don't  riak  the  loss  of  time,  labor  and  ground 
~   fc  by  planting  seeds  of  unknown  qnal- 
1  ity.    The  market  is  full  of  cheap. 
unreliable  seeds.  FERRY'S  SEEOS 
eaiwavs  the  best:  do  not  accept 
■y  substitute.  Seed  Annual  Free . 
L>.  M.  FERRY  &.  CO 
Detroit, 


111 


1SSL 


! 


IHt      REMEDY 

FOR 

COUGHS.COLDSAND 

ALL  BRONCHIAL  AMD 
PULMONARY  AFFECTIONS. 


,  FOR  SALE  BY"  ALL  DEALERS.' 


HARTFORD, 

EW  YORK, 
LONDON 


SHERWOOD   &   SHERWOOD, 
PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 

San   Francisco,   Cal..  and  Los  Angeles,   Cal.,   and 
Portland.  Oregon. 

BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

Cburcb  and  Opera  Chairs. 

O.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

d  Stockton  Street*,    San   Franclico. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


Rural  Raggs—"  I've  been  readin',  Tatts,  about 
that  South  Sea  Bubble,  an"  what  a  terrible  thing  it 
was."  Tramping  Tatters—"  What  was  it,  Roory 
—a  soap  bubble  ?  "—Puck. 

"There  is  poetry  in  everything,"  mused  the 
editor.  "Now,  there  is  yonder  waste-basket." 
And  he  laughed,  as  he  sometimes  did  when  he  was 
all  alone. — Detroit  Tribune. 

After  the  ball :  She—"  Did  you  notice  dot  Mrs. 
Leviski,  der  vife  of  der  bawn broker  ?  She  vos 
cofered  roil  liamonts  !  "  He— "  Yes  ;  un  efery  von 
of  dem  vos  drawin'  interesd  ! " — Puck. 

"The  farmer  needs  something  else  more  than 
seedless  fruits,"  remarked  Snooper,  who  had  spent 
several  weeks  in  the  country.  "What  does  he 
need?"  asked  Kilduff.  "  Crowless  roosters."— 
Vogue. 

Nopurse—"l  proposed  to  Miss  Manymillions 
Christmas  Eve."  GotbiUs—"  Shall  I  congratulate 
you?"  Nopurse—"l  don't  know.  She  told  me 
she  wasn't  Santa  Claus  ;  and  that's  all  she  said." 
— Puck. 

Teller—"  Confound  that  fellow  Cheekley  I  I 
hate  to  do  him  a  favor."  Askins— "  Why  so?" 
Teller—"  Because,  whenever  I  do,  instead  of  ap- 
preciating it,  he  flatters  himself  that  he  has  worked 
me." — Puck. 

"What  in  the  name  of  Jupiter  did  you  sew  up 
all  the  pockets  of  my  overcoat  for  this  morning  ?  " 
"  Dearest,  that  letter  I  gave  you  to  post  was  very 
important,  and  I  intended  to  make  sure  you  carried 
it  in  your  hand!  " — Ex. 

Sundown—"  Ever  since  Old  Soak  visited  Yellow- 
stone Paik,  there's  been  a  remarkable  echo  up 
there."  Sunup— "  What  is  it?"  Sundown— "li 
you  shout  *  What  will  you  have  ? '  it  wUl  answer 
'  Whisky.'  " — Chicago  Tribune. 

New  roomer  (sarcastically)—"  Is  this  all  the  soap 
there  is  in  the  room?"  Landlady  (decidedly)— 
"Yes,  sir  ;  all  I  will  allow  you."  New  roomer— 
"Well,  I'll  take  two  more  rooms.  I've  got  to 
wash  my  face  in  the  morning."— Baltimore  News. 

"  So  you  are  going  to  marry  your  employer's 
daughter?"  "  Betcherlife.  The  old  man  has 
worked  me  eight  hours  a  day  for  the  past  ten 
years,  and  now  I'm  going  to  work  him  twenty-four 
hours  a  day  for  the  next  twenty  years  to  get  even." 
—Life. 

"  Why  don't  you  propose  to  her,  Patlow  ?  You 
love  her,  don't  you  ?  "  "  Yes,  devotedly."  "  And 
you  can  support  a  wife,  can't  you  ?  "  "I  certainly 
can  ;  but,  hang  it,  old  man,  I  can't  stand  the  ex- 
pense of  an  engagement,  with  the  opera  season 
staring  us  in  the  face,  Christmas  only  a  few  weeks 
off,  and  flowers  at  bull  prices."— Bazar. 

"  Why,"  asked  the  visiting  American—"  why  do 
you  fellows  always  turn  to  the  left  on  the  road  ?  " 
"Because,"  said  the  resident  Englishman — "be- 
cause it  is  right."  Eight  days  afterward  the  true- 
born  Briton  suddenly  scandalized  the  congregation 
by  laughing  aloud  in  the  midst  of  services.  It  had 
dawned  on  him  that  he  had  made  a  joke. — Indian- 
apolis Journal. 

Feed  Them  Properly 

And  carefully  ;  reduce  the  painfully  large  percent- 
age of  infant  mortality.  Take  no  chances  and  make 
no  experiments  in  this  very  important  matter.  The 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  has 
saved  thousands  of  little  lives. 


Eastward  Through  the  Bockies. 

The  traveler,  tourist,  or  business  man  is  wise 
when  he  selects  the  Rio  Grande  Western  Railway 
"Great  Salt  Lake  Route"  for  his  route  to  the 
East.  It  is  the  only  trans- continental  line  passing 
directly  through  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  addition  to 
the  glimpse  it  affords  of  the  Temple  City,  the 
Great  Salt  Lake,  and  the  picturesque  Salt  Lake 
and  Utah  Valleys,  it  offers  the  choice  of  three 
distinct  routes  through  the  mountains  and  the  most 
magnificent  scenery  in  the  world.  Double  daily 
train  service  and  through  Pullman  and  Tourist 
sleeping-cars  between  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco, 
Denver,  and  Chicago.  Monday,  Tuesday,  and 
Wednesday,  of  each  week,  Pullman  Tourist  cars 
are  run  from  Los  Angeles  to  Boston  via  Chicago, 
without  change. 

For  pamphlets  descriptive  of  the  "  Great  Salt 
Lake  Route,"  write  W.  H.  Snedakier,  General 
Agent,  14  Montgomery  Street. 


Among  tbe  many  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  none  rank  hig-her  than  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  CD. 

It*  Agents  are  found  throughout  America,  and  its  Record  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Logses  is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples,  President 
J.  B.  LevisON,  Marine  Sec'y 


Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President       B.  Favmoxville,  2d  V.-Pres.,  Sec'y 
Louis  We-nmann,  Asst.  Sec'y  Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 


DOES    THE    MOST 
BEAUTIFUL     WORK 

UNITED  TYPEWRITER  AND  SUPPLIES  CO.,  663  Market  Street. 


ST 


MANUFACTURED  BY 

'  SPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY.! 
|pl.5ALWA5,CAL., 


J.  F.  Cutter 

EXTRA 

Old  Bourbon 

has  been 

a  staple 

family  and 

medicinal 

whiskey 

for  a 

quarter-century. 

E.  MARTIN 

«*5     CO. 

411  Market  Street, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


L4  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  CO.   T^r 

Principal  Office,  33  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth   St.,  San    Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Opera  -glasses— latest  Parisian,  flat- 
folding,  to  fit  any  purse.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  2i3-Sutter  St. 


The  Ideal  Breakfast  Dish 


CEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 

(Established  1854.) 

Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

39  Clay  St.  and  28  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


BOKTESTELIi     cfe    CO. 


DEALERS 
IN 


PAPER 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANCE   IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M.,for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG. 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 

connecting  at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 

No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 

Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Belgic Tuesday,  Dec  ember  29 

Coptic.  .(Via  HonolnIu)..Sat.,  January  16,  1897 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  February  2 

Doric Tuesday,  February  23 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
For   freight   and   passage   apply   at   company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 

D.  D.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf,  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  December  10.  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Dec.  5,  10, 15,  20,  26, 
30,  and  every  6fth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Sc earner  Pomona.,  at  ;  p.m.  Dec.  7,  11, 15.  19,23,27,  31, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  a.m.  Dec.  5.  9, 13, 17, 21,  26,  29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  slop- 
ing only  at  Port  Harford,  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Redondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport,  Dec.  7, 11, 15, 
19,  23,  27,  31,  at  11  a.  M.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada,  San  Jcse  del  Cabo,  Mazatlan,  La  Paz, 
and  Guaymas  (Mexico),  Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m..  25th 
of  each  month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change 
steamers  or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4 
New  Montgomery  Street. 

GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC    S.S.    CO.         rf**    DAYS  ONL  f.i. 
AUSTRALIA,  HAWAII.         jT^   HONOLULU.  Ij, 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  ^^5  S   AUSTRALIA 
S.  S.  Australia  for   Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 29.  at  2  p.  m.     Special  party  rates. 

8.  S.  Zealandia  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  January  7,  1897.  at  2  p.  m. 
J.  D.  Spreckels  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 


international  Navigation  Go.'s  Lines. 

AMERICAN  LINE— New  York,  Southampton  (Lon- 
don). Twin-screw  steamers  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Paris,  sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednesday  at 
10  a.  m.  Shortest  and  most  convenient  route  to  London. 
Close  connection  at  Southampton  for  Havre  and  Paris. 

RED  STAR  LINE— New  York  and  Antwerp.  Steam- 
ers Friesland,  Noordland.  Westernland,  Southwark, 
Kensington,  sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednesday. 
Favorite  route  to  Belgium.  Holland,  France,  Germany, 
the  Rhine.  Switzerland,  Italy. 

WINTER  CRUISE  — To  Bermuda.  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  American  Line  S.  S.  Ohio,  from  New  York, 
February  6,  1897,  for  Bermuda,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Kitts, 
Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barba- 
does,  Trinidad,  La  Guayra  (Caracas),  Curacoa,  S.  Do- 
mingo, Jamaica,  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  Havana, 
Brunswick,  Ga.  Duration,  45  days.  Passage,  $270  and 
upwards.     Send  for  Illustrated  Pamp'  let. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  D.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  PaciGc  Coast,  609  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel 
Building. 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Mail    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New  York 

every  Wednesday  at  noon. 

from  new  york: 


Teutonic December  30 

Britannic. .  January  6,  1897 

Majestic January  13 

Germanic January  20 


Teutonic January  26 

Britannic February  3 

Majestic February  10 

Germanic .February  17 


Saloon  rates,  $5°  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Through  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  $47.50.  Steerage  tickets 
at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLAND  KERSEY,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 

HOOPING-COUGH 


CROUP. 


ROCHE'S      HERBAL     EMBROCATION. 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  English  Cure  without 
internal  medicine.  Proprietors.  W.  Edward  &.  Son, 
Queen  Victoria  St.,  London,  England.  All  Druggists,  or 
E.  Fongera  &  Co.,  30  North  "William  St.,  N.T. 


GEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE  and  manufacturer  of 


ARTIFICIAL  STONE 


OF  ALL 
KINDS 


JS'^SSSfikl  401-403  Sansome  St. 


Schillinger's 
Patent. 
IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.F. 


TERRACOTTA 

PRESSED  BRICK 
FIRE  PROOFING 


GLADDING,McBE4N&Ca 

1358-1360  MARKET  ST. 
WORKS,  LINCOLN  CAL. 
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THE    BRIDGE-WALKER. 


How  he  Helped  Two  "Prospectors"  to  Dispose  of  their  Treasure. 

Hank  stayed  up  that  night,  for  the  train  was  away  behind 
time,  and  he  would  have  to  walk  the  bridge  several"  hours 
later  than  usual.  It  was  one  of  the  loneliest  nights  he  had 
ever  known  in  that  lonely  Cow  Creek  country.  Although 
there  was  plenty  of  reading  matter,  both  harmless  and  other- 
wise, in  the  cabin  and  he  had  a  good  pipe,  he  did  not  care  to 
read  or  to  smoke,  for  he  was  both  book-tired  and  tobacco- 
tired,  and  there  was  really  no  good  in  life.  So  he  sat  on  a 
stringer  ^by  the  railroad  track  near  the  bridge,  and  the 
draught  up  the  canon  rattled  the  pods  on  the  lone  juniper 
at  his  side. 

"  It's  jest  too  blame  lonesome  for  any  good,"  Hank  was 
remarking  in  his  self-pity,  as  he  looked  down  into  the  alka- 
line shallow  of  Cow  Creek.  "  Nothin'  but  the  gugglin'  o1 
that  squirt  o'  water  and  the  rattlin'  o1  them  pods.  If  only  a 
coyote  'ud  yelp  or  somethin'.  Be  all  right  when  No.  19 
comes  along,  though.  Then  I  can  turn  in  and  git  some 
sleep.  That  there's  all  this  country's  good  for  anyway — to 
sleep  in.  Thought  maybe  Section  Boss  Pete  'ud  be  over 
to-night.  Wonder  why  he  didn't  come.  Perhaps  he's  gone 
down  to  Rumsey's  Camp  to  the  dance." 

Responsive  to  the  gregarious  spirit  that  made  bridge- 
walking  so  irksome  to  him,  Hank  yearned  for  that  dance. 
What  soul  he  had  was  full  of  it ;  but  getting  there  for  only 
a  good  look  about  and  a  slip  away  was  not  tempting.  Even  if 
No.  19  had  been  on  time,  there  would  be  No.  1  along  by 
six-thirty,  and  the  dance  was  a  good  eighteen  miles  away. 

"  Holdin'  down  a  bridge  -  walkin'  job  is  jest  simply 
throwin'  yerself  out  o'  the  window,"  said  the  man  on  the 
stringer.  "Wonder  what  'ud  happen  if  I  went  off,  any- 
way ?  A  blamed  railroad  company  don't  own  a  man  jest 
'cause  it  pays  him  fifty  a  month.  They've  got  no  right  to 
run  their  trains  late  without  lettin'  me  know.  I've  ast  'em 
time  and  again  to  put  in  a  ticker  here  so's  I  could  find  out 
how  long  I'd  got  to  wait.  But  what  do  they  care?  Not  a 
bean.  An'  I've  got  to  sit  on  my  safety-valve  an'  keep  from 
bilin'  over  the  best  way  I  can,  and  eat  my  bread  and  bacon 
in  silence  alone,  and  praise  God  for  every  tramp  that  comes 
along  and  talks  politics  with  me." 

And  so  he  sat  and  made  plaint,  while  the  juniper-pods 
rattled  in  the  canon  draught  and  Cow  Creek  talked  foolishly 
to  the  stones.  And  by  and  by  he  nodded  on  the  stringer 
and  fell  a-dozing.  He  was  swinging  a  red-apple-cheeked 
girl  at  the  dance,  and  old  Rumsey's  fiddle  was  throwing  off 
yards  and  yards  of  "  When  the  Leaves  Begin  to  Turn," 
and  the  room  was  radiant  with  all  kinds  of  lights  that  grew 

brighter  and  brighter,  and 

"  Too-oo-00,"  yelled  No.  19,  its  headlight  flashing  upon 
the  startled  Hank  like  the  flame  from  an  awful  and  revenge- 
ful eye — an  eye  that  took  in  everything  at  a  glance  and 
caught  him  napping  at  his  post. 

He  drew  back,  and  the  train  made  a  feint  at  obeying  the 
rule  to  come  to  a  dead  stop  before  the  bridge.  But  no 
sooner  did  the  air-brakes  give  forth  their  hard  breath  than 
the  engine  coughed  loudly  two  or  three  times  and  the  train 
boomed  out  upon  the  bridge,  without  more  than  just  slow- 
ing down  a  bit,  as  the  hasty  engineer  generally  did  when  he 
was  behind  time. 

The  bridge-tender  lighted  his  lantern  and  stole  stiffly 
forth  over  the  bridge,  spying  about  in  a  cursory  way  for  a 
loose  rail  or  a  spark.  He  got  more  limber  as  he  went 
along,  and  he  came  back  at  a  good  pace.  When  he  was 
just  about  the  middle  of  the  bridge  on  the  way  back,  he 
saw  two  shadows  on  the  ground  ahead.  They  belonged  to 
two  men  who  were  standing  by  the  track,  and  who  were 
evidently  conversing  with  each  other.  As  he  came  off  the 
bridge  the  shadows  fell  into  the  cutting  there,  and  he  heard 
a  sound  as  of  a  scrambling  up  the  bank.  Watching  the 
bank  very  closely,  he  soon  caught  a  glimpse  of  two  stout 
figures,  each  with  what  he  took  for  a  light  straw  hat  on  its 
head.  These  showed  obscurely  for  a  few  seconds  and  then 
were  blurred  out  in  the  darkness  above  the  cut. 

Not  because  Hank  was  alarmed  about  these  figures  (he 
was  not  of  the  scarey  sort),  but  simply  because  he  had  never 
seen  anybody  in  that  cut  or  on  that  bank  in  the  night  hours, 
did  he  stare  very  hard  into  the  gloom  where  the  men  had 
passed.  Several  deep  indentations  were  made  in  his  mental 
phonograph-sheet.  It  came  to  him,  of  course,  that  the  men 
had  got  off  the  train  when  it  slowed  down,  but  why  they  did 
not  show  themselves  when  he  came  on  with  his  lantern  was 
not  clear.  What  did  seem  clear  was  that  they  were  keeping 
out  of  the  range  of  the  eyes  of  bridge-walkers  and  every- 
body else.  Six  months  before,  a  night  train  had  been  robbed 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  that  cutting,  and  that  robbery 
and  these  men  were  instantly  connected  in  Hank's  mind. 
But  had  they  wanted  to  rob  this  train,  they  were  not  going 
about  it  in  the  right  way.  So  far  as  there  being  any  danger 
to  other  trains  that  night  this  was  not  at  all  likely,  for  unless 
the  pay-car  should  happen  to  come  along  there  would  be 
nothing  to  rob.  To  bis  cabin  and  to  his  bunk  were  but  a 
few  steps,  and  for  a  sleep  robbed  man  these  would  have 
been  the  natural  places  to  seek  ;  but  still  Hank  hung  about 
the  cut,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  he  kept  staring  about  and 
waiting.  Nothing  happened.  The  same  wind  swept  along 
the  canon  and  rattled  the  same  juniper-pods,  and  that  was 
all  But  Hank  had  forgotten  all  about  the  dance  and  the 
red-apple-cheeked  girl. 

When  he  did  turn  in  he  was  almost  dead  for  sleep,  and  he 
fell  upon  his  bonk  like  a  drunken  man.  He  slept  hard  for 
four  or  five  hours,  and  the  sun  was  shining  clear  when  he 
awoke.  He  went  up  to  the  bank  and  looked  about  for 
tracks,  but  there  was  so  little  trace  of  footsteps  that  he  soon 
turned  his  mind  to  breakfast. 

While  he  was  frying  his  bacon  there  came  a  knock  at  the 
door  of  his  cabin.  He  went  out  and  saw  two  men  standing 
there.  Each  was  rather  stout  and  each  wore  a  light  straw 
hat.  That  they  were  the  men  who  got  off  the  train  the  night 
before  he  made  no  slightest  doubt.     One  of  the  men  had  a 


very  red  face,  that  seemed  to  be  puffed  out  like  a  toy  balloon. 
He  was  sweating  freely,  for  the  morning  sun  was  warm  and 
he  had  evidently  been  walking  a  little  distance.  The  other 
man,  though  stout,  too,  was  of  stronger  build,  and  he  did  not 
sweat.  He  was  very  dark,  while  his  companion  was  quite 
fair. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  the  dark  man.  "  We  dropped  in 
to  see  if  you  could  oblige  us  with  a  little  something  by  way 
of  breakfast.  We  are  miners,  you  know,  and  have  been  out 
prospecting  this  morning.". 

Hank  stood  undecided.  They  did  not  look  like  men  who 
would  care  for  his  simple  fare.  He  smiled  when  the  man 
went  on  to  explain  about  their  mining.  No  one  had  ever 
mined  about  there  before,  and  no  miners  that  he  ever  saw 
ever  wore  straw  hats  and  linen  dusters. 

"That  bacon  smells  heavenly,"  remarked  the  red-faced 
man. 

Hank  hadn't  it  in  his  heart  to  refuse  them  a  meal,  and  so 
they  were  soon  sitting  at  his  table  making  a  good  breakfast. 
The  red-faced  man  in  particular  seemed  to  enjoy  his  meal, 
and  fairly  gorged  himself  with  Hank's  bacon.  All  through 
breakfast-time  the  two  men  kept  talking  about  their  pros- 
pecting, sometimes  to  Hank,  but  oftener  between  themselves. 
And  yet  they  could  not  impress  the  bridge-tender  with  the 
slightest  notion  that  they  were  what  they  pretended  to  be. 

"There's  something  durned  cur'ous  'bout  these  here 
ducks,"  he  kept  saying  to  himself. 

An  hour  or  two  after  breakfast  the  red-faced  man  sat 
smoking  in  the  cabin,  while  the  dark  man  went  up  the  cutting 
and  over  the  bank,  just  as  they  had  done  the  night  before. 
Hank  would  have  liked  to  follow  him,  but,  on  turning 
quickly,  he  saw  the  red-faced  man,  who  had  wabbled  outside 
and  was  sitting  like  a  lump  of  fat  on  a  box  by  the  track,  steal 
a  look  at  him  that  seemed  to  Hank  to  hold  murder  in  it. 
Plainly  the  lump  of  fat  had  stuck  there  to  see  that  there  was 
no  following  of  the  dark  man.  But  Hank  had  once  played 
scout  with  the  sheriff  of  his  county,  and  he  knew  more  than 
bridge-walking.  He  had  to  go  to  the  spring,  he  said,  and  so 
stole  out  the  back  way,  and  making  a  detcur  he  came  out 
above  the  track  and  near  the  bank.  He  saw  the  fat  man  by 
the  cabin  blinking  in  the  morning  sun  and  saw  his  pipe- 
smoke  steal  calmly  into  the  junipers.  Clearly  he  was  not 
worrying  about  any  fancied  pursuit  of  his  partner  in  the 
"mine," 

What  the  "  mine  "  was,  Hank  soon  had  a  very  good  op- 
portunity to  see.  He  came  upon  a  sandy  stretch  that  had 
large  foot-prints  in  it,  and  these  led  crookedly  to  a  little 
.  hollow  where  the  greasewood  grew  thick  and  the  rocks 
threw  heavy  shadows.  In  this  hollow,  digging  very  quietly 
with  Hank's  own  long-handled  shove],  was  the  dark  man. 
He  had  his  coat  off  and  his  sleeves  rolled  up.  This  time  he 
was  sweating.  He  worked  steadily  until  he  had  made 
quite  an  opening  in  the  ground.  At  last  the  shovel  struck 
something  hard,  and  what  had  been  a  very  eager  face  now 
turned  to  a  very  smiling  one.  The  dark  man  kept  on  dig- 
ging for  a  few  minutes.  Then  he  leaned  down  over  the 
hole  and  brought  up  a  piece  of  board,  which  he  flung  aside. 
A  loose  piece  of  sacking  was  next  taken  out,  and  then  came 
bag  after  bag  of  something  heavy.  The  bags  were  small 
and  were  made  of  canvas.  That  much  Hank  could  see, 
but  that  was  about  all.  What  they  contained  was  to  him  a 
mere  surmise,  but  that  surmise  was  gold. 

The  kind  of  mining  that  Hank  was  now  witnessing  was 
very  interesting.  At  the  same  time  it  had  elements  of 
danger  for  the  on-looker,  and  he,  noting  this  very  readily, 
kept  well  in  the  background. 

Taking  them  two  at  a  time,  one  in  each  hand,  the  dark 
man  now  carried  the  small  sacks  out  of  the  hollow  and  over 
the  sandy  place  to  a  rock  just  above  the  cutting.  This  took 
him  a  good  half-hour  to  accomplish  ;  but  when  it  was  done, 
that  was  not  the  end  of  his. work.  He  took  the  shovel, 
made  a  hole  in  the  loose  earth  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and 
buried  the  bags  there,  being  very  careful  to  smooth  down 
the  ground  and  leave  the  whole  place  looking  as  undisturbed 
as  possible. 

Darting  around  behind  the  rocks  and  down  into  the  canon, 
Hank  emerged  on  the  far  side  of  the  cabin  with  a  pail  of 
water.  The  fat  watcher  smiled  when  he  saw  him  come  up. 
"You  were  gone  so  long  for  that  water  that  I  thought 
you  must  have  got  bitten  by  a  rattlesnake  or  something," 
said  he. 

"  Had  to  wait  for  the  spring  to  clear,"  said  Hank.  "  Some 
animal  or  other  had  riled  up  the  water." 

The  red-faced  man  accepted  the  dipper  offered  him  and 
drank  down  a  great  swig  of  the  spring  water. 

"  Tastes  very  good  on  a  hot  day  like  this,"  he  remarked. 
"Has  yer  pardner  come  back  yet?"  asked  Hank. 
"  No  ;  but  I  suppose  he'll  return  before  long." 
As  he  spoke,  the  form  of  the  dark  man  loomed  up  over 
the  cutting.  When  he  reached  the  cabin,  he  seemed  quite 
fagged,  and  drank  a  brimming  dipper  of  water.  After 
which  he  sat  down  near  his  fat  friend,  and  they  conversed 
in  low  tones  which  left  Hank  out  of  the  conversation.  The 
bridge-tender  went  into  his  cabin  and  began  a  hard  think- 
ing. He  was  piecing  out  the  remnants  of  memory  of  the 
June  train-robbery.  The  sum  stolen  was  eighty  thousand 
dollars,  and  none  of  it  had  ever  been  recovered.  That 
these  men  were  the  robbers  seemed  to  him  unlikely.  That 
they  had  some  connection  with  the  robbery  or  the  robbers 
he  felt  certain.  How  it  was  that  such  a  long  time  had  inter- 
vened between  the  taking  of  the  treasure  and  its  disinter- 
ment from  the  place  where  it  had  been  originally  concealed, 
he  could  not  understand,  but  there  was  nothing  in  his  philos- 
ophy to  make  it  plain  that  these  men  should  be  allowed  to 
go  on  with  their  plans  of  making  away  with  the  gold,  which 
was  their  evident  mission  to  the  canon. 

The  two  prospectors  became  very  jolly  as  the  day  wore 
on.  There  was  doubtless  much-  to  feel  jolly  about,  and 
Hank  came  into  their  mirth  with  all  his  heart.  There  were 
occasional  lapses  of  tho'ightfulness  on  his  part,  but  he  tried 
to  keep  up  his  gay  ta'k,  and  it  was  easy  to  laugh  at  their 
jokes,  for  they  were  really  very  witty  mi  n.  Whenever  Hank 
left  the  cabin  to  watch  the  bridge  or  to  attend  to  any  other 


duly,  one  of  the  men,  generally  the  dark  one,  would  follow 
him  out,  and,  while  making  his  merry  jests,  would  watch  him 
so  narrowly  that  it  was  impossible  to  pay  that  much-desired 
visit  to  the  gold  cache.  They  even  sat  up  with  him  until  the 
last  train  for  the  night  had  gone  by  and  saw  him  to  bed  with 
their  last  joke  about  having  to  let  him  play  landlord  for  them 
until  the  next  day,  as  they  would  not  be  through  with  their 
prospecting  until  to-morrow  evening. 

The  two  men  had  been  given  Hank's  bed  and  another 
couch,  while  Hank  himself  retired  to  the  little  lean-to  which 
served  for  a  kitchen,  where  he  had  rigged  up  a  sort  of  bed 
on  the  table. 

Not  until  the  bridge-walker  had  heard  two  very  strong 
sets  of  snores  from  his  lodgers  did  he  dare  to  turn  out. 
Then,  with  his  unlighted  lantern  he  stole  forth  into  the  night 
and  made  straight  for  the  cache.  With  his  shovel  he  dug 
down  into  the  earth  beside  the  rock,  and  took  out  a  little 
sack,  which  on  opening  he  found  to  be  filled  with  twenty- 
dollar  gold-pieces.  He  counted  them.  There  were  just  ten 
thousand  dollars  in  the  sack.  He  took  out  the  other  sacks. 
There  were  eight  of  them,  all  of  equal  weight. 

"Eighty  thousand,"  he  said.  "The  exact  amount  o'  that 
there  June  robbery.     A  devilish  big  heap." 

But  what  was  he  to  do  with  it  ?  If  he  hid  it  elsewhere, 
the  two  men  would  instantly  set  upon  him,  and  as  they  both 
carried  six-shooters,  there  would  be  one  bridge-tender  less 
on  the  railroad  in  a  very  short  time. 

It  seemed  inexpedient  to  make  a  new  cache  just  then.  So 
he  covered  the  precious  pile  as  carefully  as  he  had  seen  it 
done  by  the  dark  man.  Then  he  went  back  to  his  cabin 
and  lay  down  to  sleep. 

He  was  up  before  the  two  lodgers  and  had  breakfast 
ready  for  them  when  they  arose.  They  were  jollier  than 
ever.     The  dark  man  seemed  the  jollier  of  the  two. 

"We've  got  some  samples  of  ore  to  pack  up  to-day," 
said  he.  "  Going  to  take  them  to  San  Francisco  with  us. 
Have  you  got  a  box  handy  ? " 

The  bridge-tender  said  he  had  a  good  strong  box  out  \f 
the  shed  that  would  probably  answer  very  well  for  ore-ship- 
ping, if  it  were  large  enough.  The  dark  man  looked  at  the 
box.  It  was  certainly  strong  enough.  He  thought  it  would 
hold  all  the  samples  they  wanted  to  take  down.  Where  was 
the  ore?  Up  the  track  a  little  way.  If  he  would  lend  them 
a  potato-sack  or  something  of  that  kind,  they  would  bring  it 
down  and  pack  it  in  the  box.  It  might  take  several  trips. 
The  potato-sack  was  brought.  On  second  thought  the  pros- 
pectors considered  it  best  to  take  the  box  up  the  track  and 
pack  it  there.  There  would  be  fewer  trips  to  make.  There 
was  a  good  deal  of  lead  in  the  ore,  and  it  was  very  heavy. 
They  hoped  it  would  assay  well.  Was  there  a  wheelbarrow 
handy?  Hank  said  he  had  no  wheelbarrow,  but  there  was 
a  little  push-car  by  the  track  ;  they  could  use  that  if  they 
chose.  He  helped  them  put  the  car  on  the  rails,  and  offered 
to  go  with  them  and  help  pack  the  ore.  He  did  not  seem 
hurt  by  their  refusal  of  this  offer,  and  went  back  to  the  cabin 
with  a  little  pleasantry  about  having  to  play  chambermaid 
and  dish-washer  before  the  nine-o'clock  train  came  along. 

The  two  men  pushed  the  car  up  the  track  and  into  the 
cutting,  where  their  further  operations  could  not  be  viewed 
from  the  cabin.  They  were  up  there  two  or  three  hours. 
When  they  came  back,  they  lifted  the  box  to  one  side  of  the 
track,  and  threw  some  juniper  bushes  over  it.  This  action 
was  not  evidently  thought  to  be  so  very  secret,  and  it  was 
plainly  observed  through  Hank's  cabin  window,  where  he 
sat  all  this  time  watching. 

Coming  in,  the  men  sat  down  and  asked  Hank  several 
questions.  They  wanted  to  get  the  box  aboard  the  train 
that  came  along  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  night.  It  was  properly 
labeled,  and  would  go  as  express  matter  or  baggage.  Hank, 
being  in  the  railroad  service,  could  easily  arrange  that  for 
them.  He  showed  his  willingness  to  do  all  in  his  power. 
He  was  getting  more  and  more  good-natured  and  obliging. 
He  even  set  out  his  whisky-bottle  for  his  lodgers,  and  told 
them  to  make  as  free  with  it  as  they  chose.  It  wasn't  the 
best  stuff  in  the  world,  but  there  was  a  whole  lot  of  cheer 
in  it,  anyway.  It  was  with  a  pleased  smile  that  he  saw  them 
take  kindly  to  the  bottle.  They  grew  mellower  and  more 
jovial  each  moment.  As  night  drew  near,  they  talked  very 
loosely  about  their  mine,  with  knowing  winks  at  each  other. 
Hank  was  such  a  good  fellow  they  would  let  him  in  on  the 
ground  floor  if  the  assays  gave  the  great  prospects  that  they 
had  every  reason  to  expect 

They  kept  such  a  close  watch  over  the  spot  where  the  box 
was  hidden  that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  approach 
it  without  the  knowledge  of  one  or  both  of  them — this  in 
spite  of  all  their  jollity. 

As  the  time  for  the  coming  of  the  train  drew  near,  the  two 
prospectors  hovered  nearer  and  nearer  the  box.  Hank  sla- 
tioned  himself  at  the  place  where  the  baggage-car  would 
probably  stop,  and  when  the  train  pulled  up,  he  was  there  to 
go  through  his  little  play  of  trying  to  get  the  baggage- 
master  to  take  the  box  aboard.  This  he  had  known  ail  the 
while  would  not  be  done,  and  as  for  the  express  agent,  he 
was,  of  course,  locked  in  his  car  and  inaccessible. 

There  were  loud  imprecations  on  everybody's  head  when 
the  train  started  across  the  bridge,  leaving  the  men  and  their 
box  behind. 

"Well,  you  saw  that  I  did  the  best  I  could  for  yeh  —  my 
level  best.  What  more  could  you  ask  ?  "  was  Hank's  ready 
plea. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  you.led  us  to  believe  that  you  could  have 
the  box  taken  aboard.  There  would  have  been  no  trouble 
about  us  getting  on,  but  of  course  we  wouldn't  go  without 
our  box.  It's  too  valuable  to  leave  behind."  The  dark 
man  said  this,  and  he  cursed  a  good  deal  when  he  said  it. 
Then  Hank  unfolded  another  plan. 

"Just  you  leave  your  box  where  it  is  till  morning  and 
you  can  lake  it  down  on  the  push-car  to  San  Felipe." 
"  How  far  is  that?" 

"About  twelve  miles.     You   can  have  it  expressed  there 
and  buy  your  tickets.     They'll  charge  you  a  hull  lot  more 
on  the  train  anyway,  if  you  git  aboard  witho 
"Twelve    miles  1 "    blew    out    the    red  fa:. 
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patiently.  "  You  don't  take  us  for  draught-horses,  do  you  ? 
Just  fancy  us  moving  that  car  twelve  miles  !  " 

"Why,  you've  only  got  to  push  it  up  through  the  cut,  and 
then  it's  a  clean  down-grade  all  the  way  to  San  Felipe." 

This  sounded  better.     The  prospectors  were  mollified. 

"  Well,  we'll  get  some  sleep  now,"  said  the  dark  man, 
"and  start  the  car  down  before  daybreak.  You  can  turn  in," 
he  said  to  his  partner,  "and  I'll  stand  watch  for  the  next 
four  hours.  Then  you  get  up  and  take  care  of  things  till 
six  o'clock." 

Hank  and  the  red-faced  man  went  into  the  cabin. 

"Here,  take  this  bottle,"  said  Hank,  handing  down  a 
fresh  one  from  the  shelf. 

"Thanks  ;  I  am  a  bit  done  up.  You  keep  better  whisky 
than  I  should  expect  to  find  in  a  bridge  -  tender's  cabin. 
You're  a  gentleman,  sir.     I  sba'n't  forget  you." 

He  took  several  draughts  of  the  hot  fluid  and  lay  down  to 
sleep.  Soon  the  cabin  fairly  shook  with  his  snores.  Hank 
slipped  his  big  pistol  into  his  hip-pocket  and  went  outside. 
He  passed  quietly  around  the  corner  of  the  cabin  and  peered 
out  into  the  darkness.  On  a  little  pile  of  old  ties  he  saw  the 
dark  man.  Something  glittered  in  his  hand.  He  seemed  to 
be  looking  right  toward  the  cabin.  Hank  drew  back  and 
went  inside  again  to  think. 

It  was  a  long  four  hours  before  the  dark  man  gave  up  his 
watch.  Hank  heard  him  come  in  quietly,  but  he  made 
noise  enough  waking  his  partner. 

"  D you  ! "  he  heard  him  say.     "  Are  you  never  going 

to  wake  up  and  stand  your  watch  ?  " 

Heavily  and  lumberingly,  the  red  faced  man  was  heard  to 
get  up  and  go  out.  He  fell  over  the  first  bush  in  front  of  the 
cabin  and  lay  there  sound  asleep  when  Hank  stole  out,  after 
making  sure  that  the  dark  man  was  wrapped  in  slumber. 

Hank  did  not  go  directly  to  the  box  of  gold.  He  went  to 
the  shed  instead,  and  taking  out  a  strong  sack  and  hammer 
and  a  chisel,  he  was  ready  for  work.  With  great  caution, 
he  crept  up  to  the  treasure  box.  With  his  chisel  he  re- 
moved a  board  from  its  side,  knowing  that  as  the  men  had 
nailed  the  top  on  themselves  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
detect  a  stranger's  work  if  there  was  any  re-nailing  of  the 
lid.  He  took  out  several  of  the  little  sacks  of  gold  and 
dumped  them  into  his  bag.  These  he  carried  to  the  shed, 
returning  at  once  for  another  load.  He  continued  this  work 
until  all  the  go  d  was  safe  in  a  hole  he  had  dug  under  the 
shed,  and  carefully  covered  up. 

Then  he  went  over  to  a  pile  of  old  iron  that  lay  near  the 
track.  In  this  pile  were  broken  links  and  coupling-pins  and 
a  lot  of  bridge  and  sleeper  spikes.  These  he  placed  in  the 
box,  and  nailed  on  the  side.  As  the  nails  relumed  readily 
to  their  holes,  little  noise  was  made. 

Just  before  six  o'clock,  Hank,  stealing  outside  again, 
threw  some  clods  upon  the  head  of  the  red-faced  man,  who 
fonght  them  off  with  wild  gestures,  yawned,  shivered,  sat  up 
and  pulled  his  pistol  from  his  pocket.  Then  he  seemed  to 
grasp  the  situation,  for  he  arose  and  made  straight  for  the 
treasure-box.  Hank  dropped  his  poker  upon  the  kitchen 
stove  so  hard  that  it  brought  the  dark  man  out  in  a  hurry. 

"Just  building  the  fire,"  remarked  the  bridge-tender. 
"Guess  yeh'U  want  some  breakfast  'fore  yeh  start." 

"  Oh,  yes  ! "  said  the  dark  man.  "  You're  very  thoughtful." 
Then  he  went  out,  Hank's  eyes  following  him.  There  on 
the  box  the  prospector  found  the  faithful  watcher  of  the 
treasure,  pistol  in  hand. 

" Come,"  said  the  dark  man.  "You're  too  zealous.  You 
don't  want  to  arouse  so  much  suspicion.  Put  up  that 
pistol." 

They  both  returned  to  the  cabin,  the  red-faced  man 
making  straight  for  the  water-pail  and  gulping  down  a  large 
draught  of  water. 

"  Guess  his  coppers  is  hot,"  said  Hank  to  himself,  smiling 
over  the  frying-pan. 

The  men  ate  hurriedly.  They  were  anxious  to  be  off. 
Hank  helped  them  put  the  push-car  on  the  track  again,  and 
pushed  it  down  to  the  spot  where  they  showed  him  the  box. 
Now  came  the  anxious  time.  Iron  is  lighter  than  gold. 
Hank  got  a  plank  and  laid  one  end  on  the  car  and  the  other 
on  the  ground, 

"  It'll  go  on  easier  that  way,"  he  said. 

He  helped  them  on  with  the  box,  making  a  great  ado 
about  its  wonderful  weight,  but  not  lifting  more  than  a 
pound  or  two.  They  did  the  lifting  themselves,  and  so 
never  once  suspected  a  change  in  the  weight  of  the  box. 
Now  that  Hank  saw  the  box  lying  on  the  car  he  was  very  glad 
he  had  had  sense  enough  to  take  off  the  side  instead  of  the 
lid.  For  the  lid  had  two  cards  tacked  on  it,  which  gave  the 
destination  of  the  precious  consignment. 

Pushing  the  car  up  to  the  top  of  the  grade  was  not  a  hard 
matter,  with  Hank  to  help.  Arrived  at  the  spot  where  the 
prospectors  were  to  bid  the  bridge-walker  good-bye,  the  red- 
faced  man  gave  him  ample  thanks  and  pressed  a  twenty- 
dollar  piece  into  his  hand. 

"You've  done  the  fair  thing  by  us,"  said  he,  putting  his 
hand  on  Hank's  shoulder,  "  and  if  ever  I  see  you  again, 
maybe  I  can  give  you  a  still  better  return  for  your  service." 
Then  he  turned  quickly.  "Here,  what  are  you  doing?"  he 
demanded  of  his  partner,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
thanksgiving,  had  leaped  upon  the  car,  and  given  it  a  push 
that  sent  it  flying  down  the  grade.  "  Stop  that  car  !  Stop 
it,  I  say  !     You  won't,  eh  ?     Then  take  that ! " 

His  pistol  flashed  from  his  pocket  and  cracked  forth  upon 
the  morning  air.  Thrice  he  fired,  but  the  car  sped  on  out 
of  range.  Then  he  ran  panting  after  it,  shooting  as  he  ran. 
The  car  gained  headway  rapidly  and  now  fairly  shot  down 
the  grade.  But  the  red-faced  man  never  halted.  There 
was  too  much  at  stake  for  any  thought  of  consequences 
short  of  an  apoplectic  stroke.  Soon  both  car  and  runner 
were  out  of  sight. 

Hank  danced,  clapped  his  sides,  and  yelled  for  the  pure 
i  oy  that  was  in  him. 

"  -Jo  it,  ol'  man  !  Get  a  move  on  !  You'll  have  to  hire  a 
se  to  get  to  that  station  before  yourpard  makes  the  eight 

-  rven-thirty  train  with  his  old  iron.     Keep  it  up.     Oh,  yon 

-  i:  rascals  ! " 


Before  nine  o'clock  a  freight  train  came  along.  Hank 
told  his  story  to  the  conductor,  who  took  the  sack  of  gold 
aboard  with  a  letter  to  ttie  division  superintendent. 

In  three  days  back  came  a  check  for  ten  thousand 
dollars,  payable  to  Hank  Davis. 

And  now  life  is  a  one  long  dance,  in  which  Hank  swings 
the  red-apple-cheeked  girl  right  merrily  ;  that  is,  when  he  is 
not  looking  after  his  cattle  down  at  the  ranch  or  smoking 
out  on  his  front  porch. 

For  there  is  a  new  man  on  the  Cow  Creek  bridge. 

Frank  Bailey  Millard. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1S96. 


Prince  Charles  Egon   of  Fuerstenberg,  whose  death  was 
announced  from  Berlin  recently,  besides  being  the  head  of  a 
mediatized   princely   house,   was   a   landgrave,  a   count,    a 
baron,  a  royal  Prussian  major,  a  member  of  the  Prussian 
House  of  Lords,  and  several  other  things.     His  wife  was  a 
Princess  of  Talleyrand-Pe'rigord,   a   witty  talker,  a   clever 
social   diplomatist,    and   an    ideal   hostess.      Although    his 
ancestral  lands  of  a  few  hundred  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  forty  thousand  or  more,  had  been  swallowed  up  at 
the  very    beginning   of   the  centralizing  and  consolidating 
policy   in    1S66,    he   had    inherited    sufficient    millions    to 
squander   money    in   a   manner   consonant   with  his   titles. 
Whenever  Frenchmen  or  Russians  of  high  social  distinction 
came  away  from  Berlin   during  the  first  emperor's  reign, 
they  never  had  any  criticisms  to  pass   on   Prince   Charles 
Egon  and  his   wife.     The  Fuerstenberg  household  experi- 
enced a  blight  when  the  young  emperor  put  on  the  purple 
and    the  crown.     Prince   Charles   Egon    was    not    humble. 
The  exodus  of  the  old  favorites  at  court  made  no  difference 
in  his  invitation  list ;  he  did  not  expurgate  the  register  of  his 
friends  to  suit  the  caprices  that  came  and  went  in  the  im- 
j  perial  palace.  Consequently  he  saw  the  emperor's  back  a  good 
I  many  times  at  the  court  balls  and  receptions.     One  winter,  at 
[  the  last  court  ball  of  the  season,  he  was  moved  to  remark  that 
f  the  emperor  had  grown  to  be  a  very  tiresome  person,  with 
his  assumptions  of  divine  right  to  run  the  earth.     When 
Prince  Charles  Egon  rode  out  on  the  Tempelhofer  Feld  at 
the  big  spring  parade,  he  was  cut  by  the  Hohenzollern  com- 
mander-in-chief.    He  told  somebody  near  the  imperial  party 
that  the  emperor  was  a  snob.     That  was   the  end  of  the 
I  social  leadership  of  the  Fuerstenbergs  in  Berlin.     The  next 
;  season  their  town  house  was  opened  only  for  the  removal  of 
the  furnishings.     Prince   Charles  Egon  and  his  wife  never 
!  tried  again  the  marshy  atmosphere  of  Berlin  society.     The 
1  careless  contempt  of  this  model  man  of  the  world  has  galled 
I  William  of  Hohenzollern  for  years. 


Middletown,  Conn.,  has  been  violently  attacked  by  the 
go-without-your-breakfast  cure.  Its  advocates  claim  "that 
indigestion  is  the  cause  of  many  ailments.  Headache,  in- 
somnia, eczema,  asthma,  rheumatism,  malaria,  and  nervous 
prostration,  it  is  claimed,  can  be  prevented,  cured,  or  relieved 
by  going  without  breakfast  at  the  lime  that  meal  is  usually 
served.  The  simple  theory  of  the  cure  is  as  follows  :  Dur- 
ing sleep  the  muscles  of  the  stomach  are  resting.  Gastric 
juice,  that  indispensable  element  for  digestion,  is  not  supplied 
then,  nor  is  a  sufficient  quantity  created  in  the  stomach  to 
digest  a  meal  until  three  or  four  hours  after  rising.  If 
breakfast  is  eateD,  it  is  merely  rolled  around  the  stomach. 
Consequently  the  stomach  ferments  and  produces  material 
for  discomfort  in  mind  and  body.  Nature  supplies  only 
enough  pepsin  during  twenty-four  hours  for  two  meals 
a  day ;  and  noon  and  evening  are  the  proper  times 
to  eat.  Accordingly,  no  breakfast  should  be  eaten.  It 
is  a  remedy  which  does  not  need  money  or  time,  only 
some  resolution  and  courage  to  break  up  a  habit."  That  is 
all  right,  but  most  of  us  will  continue  to  eat  breakfast,  all 
,  the  same. 


Guerrita  is  the  king  of  the  Spanish  toreadores.    He  earned 

\  $61,200  during  the  season  from  April  5th  to  October  30th. 

j  Next  after  him   came  Reverte,  with  $28,700  ;  Mazzantini, 

i  with    $26,000 ;    Bombita,    with    $25,800 ;    Algabeno,    with 

j  $23,000  ;    Fuentes,  with   $19,500;    Minuto,  with  $15,600; 

!  and    Yillita,   with   $10,000.      Premier    Canovas's   salary   is 

;  $5,400  a  year.    There  were  during  the  season  438  bull-fights 

1  in  Spain,  in  which  1,218  bulls,  worth  $300,000,  were  killed. 

;  Over  6,000  horses  perished  in  the  fights.     These  figures  in- 

|  elude  only  high-class   bull-fighting  at  the  most  important 

cities.     In  each  of  the  smaller  towns  they  have,  every  year, 

one  or  two  fights  in  which  the  number  of  persons  killed  or 

crippled  always  exceeds  that  of  the  bulls  fought. 


Kirkman  &  Son,  the  oldest  firm  of  piano  manufacturers 
in    England,  and,   next   to    J.   B.  Streicher    und    Sohne,  of 
<  Vienna,  the  oldest  in  the  world,  has  just  given  up  business, 
]  sold  its  plant,  and  become  merged   in  Collard  &  Collard, 
j  who  date  from  1767.     The  first  Kirkman  appeared  in  Eng- 
land in  1720,  and  in  1739  married  the  widow  of  Tabel,  who 
had  established  his  harpsichord  works  twenty-three    years 
before.     The  Broadwoods  go  back  to  1732,  and  the  Erards, 
.  the  oldest  French  manufacturers,  to  1772. 


A  quick  piece  of  engineering  work  was  carried  out  one 
Saturday  night  recently  on  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  near 
Ely.  An  old  bridge  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  span 
over  the  River  Ouse  was  taken  down  in  six  hours,  and  a 
new  single-span  bridge  that  had  been  erected  alongside  was 
lifted  up  on  a  set  of  trolleys  and  put  in  its  place  in  two 
hours  more,  only  one  regular  Sunday  train  having  been  de- 
layed. 

At  a  meeting  of  one  of  the  large  English  insurance  com- 
panies, it  was  shown  that  more  than  six  hundred  thousand 
dollars  had  been  paid  out  for  deaths  due  to  influenza. 

The  tiger's  strength  exceeds  that  of  the  lion.  Five  men 
can  easily  hold  down  a  lion,  but  nine  are  required  to  subdue 
a  tiger. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Tantalus— Texas. 
1  If  I  may  trust  your  love,"  she  cried, 
'  And  you  would  have  me  as  a  bride, 
Ride  over  yonder  plain,  and  bring 
Your  flask  full  from  the  Mustang  Spring ; 
Fly,  fast  as  western  eagle's  wing. 
O'er  the  Llano  Estacado  !  " 

He  heard,  and  bowed  without  a  word, 
His  gallant  steed  he  lightly  spurred  ; 
He  turned  his  face,  and  rode  away 
Toward  the  grave  of  dying  day, 
And  vanished  with  its  parting  ray 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

Night  came,  and  found  him  riding  oh, 
Day  came,  and  still  he  rode  alone. 
He  spared  not  spur,  he  drew  not  rein, 
Across  that  broad,  unchanging  plain, 
Till  he  the  Mustang  Spring  might  gain, 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

A  little  rest,  a  little  draught, 
Hot  from  his  hand,  and  quickly  quaffed, 
His  flask  was  filled,  and  tben  he  turned. 
Ones  more  his  steed  the  maguey  spurned. 
Once  more  the  sky  above  him  burned 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

How  hot  the  quivering  landscape  glowed  ! 
His  brain  seemed  boiling  as  he  rode — 
Was  it  a  dream,  a  drunken  one, 
Or  was  he  really  riding  on  ? 
Was  that  a  skull  that  gleamed  and  shone 
On  the  Llano  Estacado  ? 

'  Brave  steed  of  mine,  brave  steed  1  "  he  cried, 

'  So  often  true,  so  often  tried, 
Bear  up  a  little  longer  yet !  " 
His  mouth  was  black  with  blood  and  sweat — 
Heaven  !  how  he  longed  his  lips  to  wet ! 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

And  still,  within  bis  breast,  he  held 
The  precious  flask  so  lately  filled. 
Oh,  for  a  drink !     But  well  he  knew 
If  empty  it  should  meet  her  view 

Her  scorn But  still  his  longing  grew 

On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

His  horse  went  down.    He  wandered  on, 
Giddy,  blind,  beaten,  and  alone, 
While  upon  cushioned  couch  you  lie, 
Oh,  think  how  hard  it  is  to  die, 
Beneath  the  cruel,  unclouded  sky, 
On  the  Llano  Estacado. 

At  last  he  staggered,  stumbled,  fell, 
His  day  was  done,  he  knew  full  well. 
And  raising  to  his  lips  the  flask, 
The  end,  the  object  of  his  task, 
Drank  to  her — more  she  could  not  ask. 
Ah  1  the  Llano  Estacado  ! 

That  night  in  the  Presidio, 
Beneath  the  torchlights'  wavy  glow, 
She  danced — and  never  thought  of  him, 
The  victim  of  a  woman's  whim, 
Lying,  with  face  upturned  and  grim, 

On  the  Llano  Estacado.— Joaquin  Miller. 


Lasca. 
I  want  free  life,  and  I  want  fresh  air  ; 
And  I  sigh  for  the  canter  after  the  cattle, 
The  crack  of  the  whips  like  shots  in  a  battle, 
The  melley  of  horns,  and  hoofs,  and  heads 
That  wars,  and  wrangles,  and  scatters,  and  spreads  ; 
The  green  beneath  and  the  blue  above, 
And  dash  and  danger,  and  life  and  love. 

And  Lasca  ! 

Lasca  used  to  ride 
On  a  mouse-gray  mustang  close  to  my  side, 
With  blue  serape  and  bright-belied  spur  ; 
I  laughed  with  joy  as  I  looked  at  her  ! 
Little  knew  she  of  books  or  creeds ; 
And  Ave  Maria  sufficed  her  needs ; 
Little  she  cared  save  to  be  by  my  side, 
To  ride  with  me,  and  ever  to  ride, 
Fiom  San  Saba's  shore  to  Lavaca's  tide. 
She  was  as  bold  as  the  bill  jus  that  teat. 
She  was  as  wild  as  the  breezes  that  blow  ; 
From  her  little  head  to  her  little  feet 
She  was  swayed  in  her  suppleness  to  and  fro 
By  each  gust  of  passion  ;  a  sapling  pine, 
That  grows  on  the  edge  of  a  Kansas  bluff, 
And  wars  with  the  wind  when  the  weather  is  rough, 
Is  like  this  Lasca,  this  love  of  mine. 
She  would  hunger  that  I  mi^ht  eat, 
Would  rake  the  bitter,  and  leave  me  the  sweet ; 
But  once,  when  I  made  her  jealous  for  fun, 
At  something  I'd  whispered,  or  looked,  or  done, 
One  Sunday,  in  San  Antonio, 
To  a  glorious  giil  on  the  Alamo, 
She  drew  from  her  garter  a  dear  little  dagger. 
And — sting  of  the  wasp  !—  it  made  me  stagger  ! 
An  inch  to  the  left,  or  an  inch  to  the  right. 
And  I  shouldn't  be  maundering  here  to-night ; 
But  she  sobbed,  and,  sobbing,  so  swifily  bound 
Her  torn  reboso  about  the  wound, 
That  I  quite  forgave  her.     Scratches  don't  count 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

Her  eye  was  brown — a  deep,  deep  brown  ; 

Her  hair  was  darker  than  her  eye  ; 
And  something  in  her  smile  and  frown, 

Curled  crimson  lip  and  instep  high, 
Showed  that  there  ran  in  each  blue  vein, 
Mixed  with  the  milder  Aztec  strain, 
The  vigorous  vintage  of  Old  Spain. 
She  was  alive  in  every  limb 

With  feeling,  to  the  fingeT-tips  ; 
And  when  the  sun  is  like  a  fire, 
And  sky  one  shining,  soft  sapphire, 

One  does  not  drink  in  little  sips. 


The  air  was  heavy,  the  night  was  hot, 

I  sat  by  her  side,  and  forgot — forgot ; 

Forgot  the  herd  that  was  taking  taeir  rest, 

Forgot  that  the  air  was  close  opprest, 

That  the  Texas  norther  comes  sudden  and  soon, 

In  the  dead  of  night  or  the  blaze  of  noon  ; 

That,  once  let  the  herd  at  its  breath  take  fright, 

Nothing  on  earth  can  stop  the  flight ; 

And  woe  to  the  rider,  and  woe  to  the  steed, 

Who  fall  in  front  of  their  mad  stampede  ! 


Was  that  thunder?    I  grasped  the  cord 
Of  my  swift  mustang  without  a  word. 
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I  sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  she  clung  behind. 
Away  !   on  a  hot  chase  down  the  wiad  ! 
But  never  was  a  fox-hunt  half  so  hard, 
And  never  was  steed  so  little  spared, 
For  we  rode  for  our  lives.     You  shall  hear  how  we  fared 
In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  mustang  flew,  and  we  urged  him  on  ; 

There  was  one  chance  left,  and  you  have  but  one — 

Halt,  jump  to  the  ground,  and  shoot  your  horse  ; 
Crouch  under  his  carcass,  and  take  your  chance  ; 

And  if  the  steers  in  their  frantic  course 
Don't  batter  you  both  to  pieces  at  once. 
You  may  thank  your  star  ;  if  not.  good-bye 
To  the  quickening  kiss  and  the  long-drawn  sigh, 
And  the  open  air.  and  the  open  sky, 

In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  cattle  gained  on  us,  and  just  as  I  felt 
For  my  old  six-shooter,  behind  in  my  belt, 
Down  came  the  mustang,  and  down  came  we, 
Clinging  together,  and — what  was  the  rest? 

A  body  that  spread  itself  on  my  breast, 
Two  arms  that  shielded  my  dizzy  head, 

Two  lips  that  hard  on  my  lips  were  prest ; 
Then  came  thunder  in  my  ears, 
As  over  us  surged  the  sea  of  steers, 
Blows  that  beat  blood  into  my  eyes. 
And  when  I  could  rise — 
Lasca  was  dead. 


I  gouged  out  a  grave  a  few  feet  deep, 

And  there,  in  Earth's  arms,  I  laid  her  to  sleep  ; 

And  there  she  is  lying,  and  no  one  knows  ; 

And  the  summer  shines,  and  the  winter  snows  ; 

For  many  a  day  the  flowers  have  spread 

A  pall  of  petals  over  her  head  ; 

And  the  little  gray  hawk  hangs  aloft  in  the  air, 

And  the  sly  coyote  trots  here  and  there. 

And  the  black  snake  glides,  and  glitters,  and  slides 

Into  a  rift  in  a  cottonwood-tree  ; 

And  the  buzzard  sails  on, 

And  comes  and  is  gone, 

Stately  and  still,  like  a  ship  at  sea. 

And  I  wonder  why  I  do  not  care 

For  the  things  that  are,  like  the  things  that  were. 

Does  half  my  heart  lie  buried  there, 

In  Texas,  down  by  the  Rio  Grande  ? 

— Frank  Desprez. 


VAN    ZANDT    VINDICATED. 


A  scientist  says  that  by  micro-photography  it  is  easy  to 
condense  a  library  of  6fty  thousand  volumes  into  a  box  of 
one  cubic  foot  capacity.  He  has  used  photography  for  sev- 
eral years  in  collecting  scientific  data,  and  he  has  found  not 
only  that  this  method  is  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  paper  on 
which  to  write  the  same  amount  of  matter,  but  also  that  it 
occupies  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  time  required  in  copying 
by  hand.  A  special  camera  is  employed,  having  a  one  and 
one-quarter- inch  focus,  and  a  lens  of  one-quarter-inch  aper- 
ture. Suppose  that  it  is  desired  to  copy  a  table  which  occu- 
pies a  page  of  a  technical  journal.  The  paper  is  laid  on 
the  desk,  and  the  camera,  which  is  small  and  suspended  on 
a  bracket  above  the  desk,  is  focused  so  as  to  include  the 
page.  A  plate-holder  is  then  put  into  the  camera  and  ex- 
posed for  ten  seconds,  if  the  illumination  comes  from  a 
student-lamp  of  thirty-two  candle-power,  placed  on  the  desk 
opposite  the  paper,  and  one-tenth  second  if  the  ex- 
posure is  by  daylight.  The  plate-holder  is  then  put 
away  until  a  convenient  opportunity  occurs  for  developing. 
From  the  instant  it  is  decided  to  copy  an  article  until  the 
time  the  operation  is  finished,  it  need  not  be  more  than 
twenty  seconds.  When  twenty-five  or  thirty  plates  are  ex- 
posed, which  may  be  within  a  week  or  so,  they  are  all  put 
in  one  tray  and  developed  together.  As  all  have  made  the 
same  exposure,  it  is  not  necessary  to  watch  them  carefully, 
and  in  practice  they  may  all  be  developed,  fixed,  and  left  to 
wash,  in  ten  minutes.  The  whole  time  spent  in  copying 
one  article  or  table,  including  preparation  for  photograph- 
ing, exposing,  developing,  fixing,  washing,  filing  away,  and 
labeling,  is  less  than  one  minute,  according  to  the  professor's 
experience.  These  negatives  may  be  filed  away  in  small 
envelopes  stuck  to  the  backs  of  pasteboard  cards.  The 
plates  used  are  only  one  and  one-quarter  inches  by  one  and 
one-half  inches,  and  can  hold  upon  them  two  thousand  words, 
so  that  each  word  can  be  easily  read  with  a  small  magnifying- 
glass.  This  has  the  advantage  of  preserving  drawings  which 
show  with  equal  distinctness  and  also  of  preventing  errors 
in  copying. 

The  law  of  increase  is  reiterated  in  the  history  of  the 
potato  crop  of  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  as  related  by  the 
Rev.  Edgerton  S.  Young.  He  carried  with  him  to  that  dis- 
tant land  a  few  potatoes,  the  size  of  walnuts,  wrapped  them 
in  cotton,  and  hung  them  near  a  stove  to  keep  them  from 
freezing.  In  the  spring  they  had  shrunk  to  the  size  of  peas  ; 
but  they  were  planted  and  carefully  nurtured.  A  pailful  of 
fine  potatoes  was  dug  in  the  autumn.  The  crop  the  second 
year  was  six  bushels  ;  the  third  year,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  bushels,  which  were  divided  among  the  natives  ; 
until  now  thousands  of  bushels  annually  vary  the  hitherto 
exclusive  diet  of  fish  and  game  of  the  people  of  Northern 
Canada. 

A  novel  case  in  the  law  of  habeas  corpus  has  recently  been 
decided  by  the  supreme  judicial  court  of  Massachusetts. 
The  writ  was  applied  for  by  a  prisoner  who  had  been  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor  for  two  years  and  six 
months.  The  sentence  was  erroneous  in  that  it  did  not  go 
further  and  direct  that  the  imprisonment  should  be  solitary. 
For  this  reason  the  petitioner  claimed  that  he  was  entitled 
to  be  discharged  ;  but  the  full  bench  of  the  supreme  court 
denied  the  motion,  saying  that  the  judgment  was  correct  as 
far  as  it  went,  and  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  an  amend- 
ment of  the  sentence,  which  would  add  the  further  penalty 
which  the  prisoner  said  should  have  been  imposed  upon  him. 


A  burglary,  the  highest  on  record,  has  just  been  com- 
mitted in  Paris.  The  thief  worked  his  way  up  the  Eiffel 
Tower  and  broke  open  the  safes  of  the  theatre  and  restau- 
rant there.  Unfortunately  for  himself,  he  also  managed  to 
open  the  room  where  the  liquors  were  kept,  got  drunk,  and 
fell  asleep,  where  he  was  found  in  the  morning. 


The  Plucky  American  Prima  Donna  to  Sing  again  on  the  Stage  of 

the    Opera-Comique —  The    Cruel    Calumny    that 

Drove  her  Out  of  Paris. 

In  company  with  a  Parisian  confrere,  I  went  to  see  Mile. 
Marie  Van  Zandt,  the  American  prima  donna.  We  found 
her  in  her  apartment,  situated  in  one  of  the  fashionable 
streets  leading  out  of  the  Champs-Elyse'es.  She  is  still  as 
we  saw  her  some  years  ago,  with  her  slight,  graceful  figure, 
her  rosy-cheeked  face  filled  with  dimples,  her  clear,  brown 
eyes,  and  her  white  teeth.  She  speaks  French  well,  her 
American  accent  being  scarcely  perceptible. 

"  I  have  seen  no  one  yet  in  Paris,"  she  said  to  us,  "  except 
Monsieur  Carvalho,  my  manager,  Monsieur  Massenet,  and  a 
few  intimate  American  friends.  Monsieur  Massenet  sent  me 
to-day  the  score  of  his  new  opera  '  Cendrillon,'  which  he 
has  sung  through  for  me  twice,  the  principal  role  of  which 
he  wishes  me  to  'create.1  I  find  his- work  very  fascinat- 
ing, and  I  shall  sing  it  with  great  pleasure  next  March. 
But  before  that  I  am  to  sing  at  the  end  of  this  month,  on  the 
26th,  I  think,  the  role  of  Lakme  which  Delibes  wrote  for 
me,  and  after  that  *  Mignon '  and  the  '  Pardon  de  Ploermel,' 
my  former  great  successes  in  Paris." 

"  Are  you  glad  to  return  here  ?  "  we  asked. 

"  Yes,  very  glad,  indeed.  Monsieur  Carvalho  has  been 
asking  me  for  a  long  time  to  sing  again  at  the  Opera- 
Comique.  I  said,  yes  ;  and  then  my  friends  frightened  me 
so  about  Paris  that  I  always  delayed  returning.  But  now  I 
am  here  again,  for,  in  spite  of  all" — here  a  sad  look  came 
over  her  face — "  I  love  Paris  and  the  Parisians  so  much. 
When  I  left  them,  twelve  years  ago,  I  was  very  unhappy 
and  very  ill.  The  two  succeeding  years  I  was  prostrated 
with  a  nervous  disease.  But  I  grew  calm  again,  and  I  have 
sung  all  over  Europe,  as  you  know — in  Italy,  England, 
Russia,  Belgium — everywhere,  in  fact." 

"Do  you  expect  to  sing  regularly  now  at  the  Opera- 
Comique?" 

"I  don't  like  to  make  plans  a  long  time  in  advance.  I 
have  hired  this  apartment  for  a  good  while  ;  but  I  have  en- 
gagements for  Monte  Carlo  this  winter  and  for  other  coun- 
tries. I  shall  be  free,  during  some  months  at  least,  every 
year.  Formerly,  I  always  had  four  free  months  given  to  me 
in  my  annual  Parisian  contracts.  But  I  do  not  know  yet 
what  I  shall  do." 

It  is  just  twelve  years  since  Mile.  Marie  Van  Zandt  sang 
for  the  last  time  in  Paris,  when  occurred  that  terrible  inci- 
dent. She  was  taken  suddenly  ill  and  was  obliged  to  stop 
while  in  the  midst  of  one  of  her  songs  in  the  "Barbier  de 
Seville,"  and  since  that  time  the  charming  young  American 
has  suffered  from  the  effects  of  the  grossest  calumny.  The 
report  was  spread  abroad  that  Mile.  Van  Zandt's  illness  was 
simply  that  she  was  drunk. 

A  great  part  of  the  Parisian  press  was  most  ungenerous 
toward  the  fair  and  successful  foreign  artist.  Instead  of 
seeking  authentic  information  about  the  real  cause  of  the  in- 
cident, it  published  sensational  articles  regarding  the  respect 
due  to  the  Parisian  public.  Some,  however,  always  upheld 
her  and  denounced  her  persecutors  in  violent  terms,  among 
them  the  widely  circulated  and  influential  Figaro^  which  still 
shows  itself  her  friend  and  defender.  One  of  its  staff  lately 
interviewed  M.  Carvalho,  then  as  now  director  of  the  Opera- 
Comique,  and  he  said : 

"  To  return  to  that  affair  would  be  to  prove  that  it  is  impossible  in 
France  to  do  away  with  an  erroneous  idea.  I  was  obliged  at  the 
time  of  the  annulling  of  Mile.  Van  Zandt's  contract  to  find  out  for 
my  own  interests  the  truth  of  what  took  place  that  night.  Mile. 
Van  Zandt  had  passed  the  whole  day  perfectly  herself  with  different 
employees  of  the  Ope'ra-Coniique.  At  four  o'clock  the  costumer  had 
gone  to  her  house  to  try  on  her  dress  ;  at  five  o'clock  the  shoemaker  ; 
and  the  dresser  of  the  theatre  had  not  left  her  one  minute  until  she 
entered  the  opera-house.  Feeling  a  little  indisposed.  Mile.  Van 
Zandt  had  not  dined  that  day,  and,  in  order  to  give  herself  strength, 
she  had  taken  a  preparation  of  phosphorus,  and  she  went  on  the 
stage,  saying  to  me  :  '  I'm  afraid  I'm  ill.' 

"She  sang  her  first  air  beautifully  and  with  great  feeling,  and 
then  suddenly  she  found  herself  completely  paralyzed.  The  poor 
child  had  enemies  in  the  house  and  outside  of  it,  who  made  a  terri- 
ble use  of  this  illness  against  her.  It  is  well  known  that  she  was 
paralyzed  on  one  side  for  a  long  time  after.  I  had  to  beg  her  a  great 
deal  before  I  could  persuade  her  to  return  to  the  Op6ra  Comique. 

"  The  proof  that  none  of  the  official  personages  of  the  Op6ra- 
Comique  believed  the  story  of  intoxication,  or  attached  any  undue 
importance  to  the  incident,  is  here  in  the  ledger  of  the  opera-house, 
where  you  can  read  the  official  report,  dated  November  8,  1884, 
which  says  :  '  During  the  second  act  of  "  Le  Barbier,"  Mile.  Van 
Zandt  was  obliged  to  leave  the  stage,  and  could  not  reappear  on  ac- 
count of  her  indisposition.  Mile.  M^zeroy,  who  was  in  the  house, 
took  her  part  and  finished  the  work.' 

"  Well,  we  are  going  to  repair  all  this,  I  hope.  She  has  returned 
to  us  now  as  pretty  as  ever  and  in  belter  voice  than  before.  I  think 
America  takes  our  artists  from  us  often  enough,  and  it  is  only  just  to 
take  theirs  from  them  sometimes,  and  all  the  more  on  this  occasion, 
for,  on  the  first  announcement  of  Mile.  Van  Zandt's  appearance,  the 
subscribers  wrote  to  me  to  express  their  delight  and  the  composers 
all  wish  her  to  sing  their  music." 

The  writer  on  the  Figaro  asked  if  M.  Carvalho  thought 
she  would  be  well  received,  and  he  replied  with  a 
smile:  "The  Parisian  public  is  too  intelligent  and  too 
generous  not  to  wish  to  make  amends  for  an  error  which 
has  cost  so  much  pain  to  a  great  artist  who  was  our  guest. 
You  will  see  what  a  splendid  success  she  will  have  on  the 
evening  of  her  first  performance." 

Miss  Van  Zandt  was  bora  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Her 
family,  which  is  of  Flemish  origin,  lived  originally  in  the 
metropolis,  but  business  prompted  the  artist's  father  to  settle 
in  the  State  of  Texas.  The  child  was  educated  in  the 
"forest  primeval,"  among  the  rude  scenes  of  early  frontier 
life.  At  the  age  of  four  years,  little  Marie  mounted  the 
horse  behind  her  father  when  he  went  out  hunting,  and  often 
visited  the  neighboring  Indian  camps  on  horseback  and 
alone. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  was  at  one  time  obliged  to  go  to  New 
York  on  business.  He  took  his  wife  and  little  girl  with 
him.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  they  often  visited  the 
theatres  of  the  city.  On  one  occasion  they  were  present  at 
a  representation  of  "  Lucia  de  Lammermoor,"  given  by  an 


Italian  troupe  then  in  New  York.  When  Marie's  parents 
returned  to  Texas,  they  noticed  that,  in  spite  of  time  and 
distance,  their  little  girl  had  retained  in  memory  the  prin- 
cipal airs  of  the  opera.  One  morning  the  little  five-year' 
old  child  entered  her  parents'  chamber,  and,  stopping  at  the 
threshold,  began  to  sing  and  to  act  one  of  the  grandest 
scenes  of  the  opera.  Her  parents,  struck  by  her  natural 
aptitude  for  music,  resolved  to  let  her  study.  Mrs.  Van 
Zandt  gave  Marie  her  first  lesson  in  music,  and  she  made 
rapid  progress. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt  now  found  himself  obliged  to  leave  Texas 
and  go  to  England,  whither  business  interests  called  him. 
Little  Marie,  then  eight  years  old,  was  placed  in  a  convent 
in  Warwickshire.  She  was  punished  only  once  while  in  the 
convent,  when  some  severe  sazur  of  the  establishment  found 
in  Marie's  desk  a  lyric  tragedy  in  four  acts,  signed  by  the 
precocious  author. 

One  evening  at  a  London  soiree,  to  which  her  mother  had 
taken  her,  Marie,  then  ten  years  old,  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Adelina  Patti.  The  great  cantatrice  took  an  interest  in 
the  little  American,  and  would  make  her  sing  occasionally  in 
London  drawing-rooms.  Her  master,  however,  was  the 
famous  Lamperti,  of  Milan,  and  not  Mme.  Patti,  as  has 
been  said.  On  the  night  of  her  first  appearance  in  "  Le 
Pardon  de  Ploermel,"  Patti  wrote  to  her  regretting  her  in- 
ability to  be  present,  "  but  requested  her  to  accept  as  a  token 
of  regard  and  esteem  "  a  fine  blue  enameled  gold  breast-pin 
with  pearls  and  diamonds. 

Mile.  Van  Zandt  made  her  first  bow  to  an  audience  from 
a  theatrical  stage  in  1879,  at  Her  Majesty's,  in  London. 
She  was  unsuccessful,  but  she  set  to  work  with  redoubled 
energy.  Soon  afterward  she  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
Paris  in  the  role  of  Zerlina.  She  knew  hardly  a  word  of 
French,  but  her  accent  did  not  grate  upon  the  ear.  Her 
intonation  was  perfect.  In  September,  1879,  she  visited 
Denmark.  The  court  received  her  well ;  when  she  left,  her 
admirers  presented  her  with  a  fine  parure  of  diamonds,  and 
ths  peasants  living  near  Copenhagen  sent  her  a  collection  of 
collars  and  cuffs  in  real  Danish  lace.  On  her  return  to 
France,  Mile.  Van  Zandt  was  about  to  sign  a  contract  with 
Russia,  when  the  musical  publisher,  Hegel,  who  had  heard 
her  sing  in  French  one  evening,  "  Connais-tu  le  pays  ou 
neurit  l'oranger,"  from  "Mignon,"  persuaded  M.  Carvalho 
to  engage  her  at  the  Opera-Comique.  She  appeared  as 
Mignon,  and  with  what  success  every  one  knows. 

One  evening  a  gentleman  who  had  a  prince's  crown  in 
his  hat  and  an  order  in  his  button  -  hole,  said  to  her  : 
"  Mademoiselle,  why  do  you  always  take  common  cabs?  A 
gentille  petite  fettime  like  you  should  not  be  seen  in  such 
turnouts.  I  have  six  carriages  in  my  stables.  Won't  you 
let  me  put  one  of  them  at  your  disposal?"  "Why,  what 
do  you  want  me  to  do  with  that  one  carriage  of  yours  ?  "  she 
replied;  "one  is  not  enough.  I  need  at  least  a  thousand. 
The  Compagnie  Parisienne  de  Fiacres  is  ahead  of  you, 
j  monseigneur  ;  it  has  all  its  cabs  at  my  disposal.  I  go  out, 
I  raise  my  hand — see,  like  this — and  they  all  drive  up.  I 
have  only  to  choose."  DORSEY. 

Paris,  November  iS,  1896. 


Soon  after  the  discovery  of  natural  gas  in  Pennsylvania 
it  came  into  very  general  use,  particularly  in  the  Pittsburg 
district,  for  manufactories.  So  much  was  this  the  case  that 
Pittsburg  lost  one  of  its  distinctive  features — the  continual 
presence  of  disagreeable  black  smoke.  But  the  use  of 
natural  gas  was  so  wasteful  and  prodigal  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore the  supply  was  very  greatly  reduced,  and  the  re-intro- 
duction of  coal  for  manufacturing  purposes  again  became 
general.  In  188S,  the  gas  produced  in  Pennsylvania  was 
worth  $19,282,375  ;  in  1895,  it  had  fallen  to  $5,852,000, 
The  decline  has  been  less  since  1S91,  owing  to  the  gen- 
eral introduction  of  meters.  It  is  supposed  that  within  ten 
or  fifteen  years  very  little  gas  will  be  produced. 


George  W.  Smalley  has  been  comparing  the  postal  service 
of  London  to  that  of  New  York,  to  the  decided  disadvan- 
tage of  the  latter  city.  He  is  now  living  in  Seventy-Fifth 
Street,  near  Fifth  Avenue,  and  letters  are  delivered  there 
four  times  a  day,  between  the  hours  of  eight  in  the  morning 
and  eight  at  night.  This  is  better  than  the  service  in  San 
Francisco,  but  it  is  not  what  Mr.  Smalley  has  been  used  to. 
In  London,  occupying  a  house  in  a  similar  location,  Mr. 
Smalley  got  his  first  letters  at  ten  minutes  to  eight  in  the 
morning,  and  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  ten  at  night  the 
deliveries  were  hourly.  He  says  that  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  in  London  to  mail  a  letter  and  get  an  answer  by  post 
within  three  or  four  hours. 


A  Kansas  City  firm  that  makes  canned  soups  was  sur- 
prised to  receive  from  Rhode  Island,  the  other  day,  an  in- 
quiry as  to  the  terms  at  which  it  would  sell  "wish-bones"  in 
thousand  lots.  Hitherto  the  skeletons  of  the  numerous 
fowls  used  have  been  ground  into  fertilizer,  but  having 
1  discovered  that  there  is  a  demand  for  "  wish-bones"  to  be 
used  for  various  decorative  and  sentimental  purposes,  the 
Kansas  City  men  think  that  by  properly  pushing  the  trade 
they  can  get  more  for  this  one  bone  than  they  have  been  re- 
ceiving for  all  the  rest. 


Signor  Crispi  takes  a  rather  startling  view  of  the  general 
European  situation,  according  to  a  letter  he  recently  wrote. 
He  said  :  "  Some  assert  that  Europe  inclines  to  peace.  It 
is  an  illusion.  The  powers  that  are  thinking  of  revenge, 
or  have  ambitious  plans,  do  not  plunge  into  war  because 
they  fear  it.  On  the  day  when  they  think  themselves  sure 
of  success  peace  will  be  at  an  end,  and  Europe  will  be 
turned  into  a  battle-field." 


"The  highways  of  literature  are  spread  over,"  says 
Holmes,  "with  the  shells  of  dead  novels,  each  of  which  has 
been  swallowed  at  a  mouthful  by  the  pubi;  is  done 

with." 
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ANTHONY    HOPE'S    "PHROSO.1 


Another  Lively   Tale  of   Adventure-An   English 

Lord's  Purchase  of  a  Greek  Isle  and 

the  Consequences  Thereof. 


Anthony  Hope's  new  story,  "  Phroso,"  has 
already  excited  an  unusual  degree  of  interest. 
Though  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  book-form,  we 
avail  ourselves  of  the  advance  sheets  to  give 
our  readers  an  outline  of  a  tale  as  full  of  the  spirit 
of  adventure  as  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  itself. 
Like  that  famous  story,  it  is  located  in  a  spot  which 
has  no  existence,  but  only  a  semblance  of  reality. 
This  is  the  island  of  Neopalia  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  course  of  the  tale  is  concerned  with  the 
action  of  Lord  WheaUey,  a  young  Englishman. 
who  tells  the  story.  He  has  a  fancy  to  own  an 
island,  and  he  purchases  N«  opalia  from  the  heredi- 
tary lord.  Stefanopoulos.  He  at  once  shares  with 
the  reader  all  the  knowledge  he  possesses  of  his 
new  dominion  : 

For  I  had  bought  it.  It  cost  me  seven  thousand  five 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds-rat  her  a  fancy  price,  but  I 
could  not  haggle  with  the  old  lord— half  to  be  paid  to  the 
lord's  bankers  in  London,  and  the  second  half  to  him  in 
Neopalia.  when  he  delivered  possession  to  me.  The 
Turkish  Government  had  sanctioned  the  sale,  and  I  had 
agreed  to  pay  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  as  tribute.  This 
sum,  I  was  entitled,  in  my  turn,  to  levy  on  the  inhabi- 
tants. _ 
*■  In  fact,  my  d;ar  lord."  said  eld  Mason  to  me  when  1 
called  on  him  in  Lincoln's  Inn  fields,  "the  whole  affair 
is  settled.  I  congratulate  you  on  having  got  just  what 
was  your  whim.  You  are  over  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
nearest  land— Rhodes,  job  see."  (He  laid  a  map  before 
me.)  *'  You  are  off  the  steamship  tracks  ;  the  Austrian 
Lloyds  to  Alexandria  leave  you  far  to  the  nortb-east. 
You  are  equally  remote  fom  any  submarine  cable  :  here, 
on   the  south-west,   from   Alexandria   to   Candia,  is  the 

nearest.     You  will  have  to  fetch  your  lelieis " 

•'  I  shouldn't  think  of  doing  such  a  thing,"  said  I,  in- 
dignantly. 

"Then  you'll  only  get  them  once  in  three  months. 
Neopalia  is  extremely  rugged  and  picturesque.  It  is 
nine  miles  long  and  five  broad;  it  grows  cotton,  wine. 
Oil,  and  a  Utile  corn.  The  peo^W  are  quite  unsophisti- 
cated, but  very  goad-hearted " 

"And,"  said  I,  "there  are  or.ly  thtee  hundred  and 
seventy  of  them,  all  told.  1  really  think  I  shall  do  very 
well  there." 

A  meeting  with  the  Turkish  embassador  fur- 
nishes him  with  further  particulars  : 

"Yon  are  the  purchaser  of  Neopalia,  are  you?"  he 
asked,  after  a  little  conversation.  "  The  matter  came 
before  me  officially." 

11  I'm  much  obliged,"  said  I,  "  for  your  ready  consent 
to  the  transfer," 

"Oh,  it's  nothing  to  ns.  In  fact,  onr  tribute,  such  as 
it  is,  will  be  safer.  Well,  I'm  sure  I  hope  you'll  settle 
in  comfortably." 

"Oh,  I  shall  be  all  right.  I  know  the  Greeks  very 
*■  ell,  you  know ;  been  there  a  lot,  and,  of  course,  I  talk 
the  tongue,  because  I  spent  two  years  hunting  antiquities 
in  the  Morea  and  some  of  the  islands." 

The  pasha  stroked  his  beard  as  he  observed  in  a  calm 
tone:  "The  last  time  a  Stefanopoulos  tried  to  sell 
Neopalia  the  people  killed  him,  and  turned  the  purchaser 
— he  was  a  Frenchman,  a  Baron  d'Ezonville — adrift  in  an 
open  boat,  with  nothing  on  but  his  shirt." 
"  Good  heavens  !  Was  that  recently  ?  " 
*'  No  ;  two  hundred  years  ago.  Bat  it's  a  conservative 
part  of  the  world,  you  know."  And  his  excellency 
smiled. 

"They  were  described  to  me  as  good-hearted  folk," 
said  I ;  "  unsophisticated,  of  course,  but  good-hearted." 
"They  think  that  the  island  is  theirs,  you  see,"  he  ex- 
plained, "and  that  the  lord  has  no  business  to  sell  it. 
They  may  be  good-hearted.  Lord  Wheatiey,  but  they 
are  tenacious  of  their  rights." 

"  But  they  can't  have  any  rights,"  I  expostulated. 
"  None  at  all,"  he  assented.  "  But  a  man  is  never  so 
tenacious  of  his  rights  as  when  he  hasn't  any.  However, 
sittres  temps,  autres  mtxvrs.  I  don't  suppose  you'll  have 
any  trouble  of  that  kind.  Certainty,  I  hope  not,  my  dear 
lord." 

"Surely  your  government  will  see  to  that?"  I  sug- 
gested. 

His  excellency  looked  at  me  ;  then,  although  by  nature 
a  grave  man,  he  gave  a  low,  humorous  chuckle,  and  re- 
garded me  with  visible  amusement, 

"Oh,  of  course,  you  can  rely  on  that.  Lord  Wheatiey," 
said  he. 

WheaUey  is  engaged  to  Beatrice  Hipgrave,  a 
pretty  girl  whose  mother  is  mainly  responsible  for 
the  engagement,  which  is  one  based  on  "general 
suitability,"  and  the  two  are  entirely  willing  to  be 
separated  for  a  time.  He  accordingly  sets  out  in 
high  spirits,  accompanied  by  his  cousin,  Denny 
Swinton  ;  his  factotum,  Hogvardt ;  and  his  serv- 
ant, Watkins.  When  they  reach  the  island  they 
do  not  meet  with  an  enthusiastic  reception  : 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  entered  the  harbor  of 
Neopalia  and  brought  up  alongside  a  rather  crazy  wooden 
jetty  that  ran  some  fifty  feet  out  from  the  shore.  Our 
arrival  appeared  to  create  great  excitement.  Men, 
women,  and  children  came  running  down  the  narrow, 
steep  street  which  climbed  up  the  hill  from  the  harbor. 
We  heard  shrill  cries,  and  a  hundred  fingers  were  pointed 
at  ns.  We  landed  ;  nobody  came  forward  to  greet  us. 
I  looked  round,  and  saw  no  one  who  could  be  the  old 
loTd ;  but  I  perceived  a  stout  man  who  wore  an  air  of 
importance,  and,  walking  up  to  him,  I  asked  him  very 
politely  if  he  would  be  so  good  as  to  direct  me  to  the 
inn.  ...  He  answered  my  question  by  another,  a  rather 
abrupt  one:  "What  do  you  want,  sirl"  And  he 
slightly  lifted  his  tasseled  cap  and  replaced  it  on  his 
head. 
**  I  want  to  know  the  way  to  the  inn,"  I  answered. 
"  You  have  come  to  visit  Neopalia  ? "  he  asked. 
A  namber  of  people  had  gathered  round  us  now,  and 
all  fixed  their  eyes  on  my  face. 

"Oh,"  I  said  carelessly,  "I   am  the  purchaser  of  the 
island,  you  know.     I  have  come  to  take  possession." 

Nobody  spoke.      Perfect   silence  reigned    for   half   a 
minute. 

"  I  hope  we  shall  get  on  well  together,"  I  said,  with  my 
pleasantest  smile. 

Still  no  answer  came.     The  people  round  still  stared. 
At  last  the  stout  man,  altogether  ignoring  my  friendly 
advances,  said,  curtly: 

"  J  ;:eep  the  inn.     Come.     I  wQ]  take  yon  to  it." 

turned  and  led   the  way  up   the   street.     We  fol- 


ing  us  with  stony  stares.  Denny  gave  expression  to  my 
feelings,  as  well  as  his  own  \  "  It  can  hardly  be  described 
as  an  ovation,"  he  observed. 

The  islanders  are  not  long  in  making  plain  their 
hostility.  The  new-comers  are  locked  in  a  room  of 
the  inn,  and  they  watch  from  the  windows  as  the 
excited  groups  of  peasants  consult  as  to  their  fate. 
Much  of  what  passes  is  incomprehensible  to  the 
captives,  but  they  conclude  from  a  sudden  new 
excitement  which  sweeps  over  the  people,  culminat- 
ing in  a  wild  chant,  that  other  events  are  passing 
on  the  island  besides  their  own  capture  : 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  matters  showed  any  prog- 
ress. Then  came  shouts  from  the  road  above  us,  the 
flash  of  torches,  the  tread  of  men's  feet  in  a  qoick,  tri- 
umphant march.  Then  the  stalwart  figures  of  the  pict- 
uresque fellows,  with  their  white  kilts  gleaming  through 
the  darkness,  came  again  into  sight,  seeming  wilder  and 
more  imposing  in  the  alternating  glare  and  gloom  of  the 
torches  and  the  deepening  night.  The  man  in  tweeds 
was  no  longer  visible.  Our  innkeeper  was  alone  in  front. 
And  a!l.  as  they  marched,  sang  loudly  a  rude,  barbarous 
sort  of  chant,  repeating  it  again  and  again  ;  and  the 
women  and  children  crowded  out  to  meet  the  men,  catch- 
ing up  the  refrain  in  shrill  voices,  till  the  whole  air  seemed 
full  of  it.  And  so  martial  and  inspiring  was  the  rude 
tune  that  our  feet  began  to  beat  in  time  with  it,  and  I  f-it 
the  blood  quicken  in  my  veins.  .  .  . 

Again  and  again  they  hurled  forth  the  defiant  words, 
until  they  stopped  at  last  opposite  the  inn,  with  one  final, 
long-drawn  shout  of  savage  triumph. 

After  this  chant  of  defiance,  with  the  refrain 
"  Ours  is  the  land  !  "  running  through  it,  the  little 
parly  is  summoned  forth,  and  through  the  spokes- 
man, Vlacho,  the  innkeeper,  they  are  bidden  to 
depart : 

"  The  Lady  Euphrosyne,  of  her  grace,  bids  you  depart 
in  peace.  Go,  then,  to  your  boat,  and  depart,  thanking 
God  for  His  mercy.  .  .  .  Listen,  now  !  Till  six  in  the 
morning  you  are  free  to  go.  If  you  are  found  in  Neopalia 
one  minute  after,  you  will  never  go.  Think  and  be  wise." 
But  the  adventurous  four  have  no  mind  to  de- 
part, and  instead  they  make  their  way  to  the 
hereditary  home  of  the  Slefanopouloi  in  search  of 
the  old  lord  of  whom  Wheatiey  purchased  the 
island.  Here  they  find  signs  of  foul  play  and  an 
explanation  of  the  death  chant  of  the  night  before. 
The  old  lord,  with  a  single  attendant,  is  in  the 
castle,  dying  of  a  wound  inflicted,  as  he  tells  them 
with  his  last  breath,  by  his  dastardly  kinsman, 
Constantine.  But  for  the  sale,  which  has  taken 
place,  the  old  man's  daughter,  Lady  Euphrosyne, 
would  now  be  the  ruler  of  the  island  ;  and  she  is 
betrothed  to  Constaniine,  who  is  determined  to  re- 
tain possession.  The  Englishmen  bury  the  old 
man  and  settle  down  in  the  castle  to  a  state  of 
siege. 

Lady  Euphrosyne,  familiarly  known  as  Phroso, 
now  enters  the  tale.  In  an  attack  sustained  by  the 
besieged  party  in  which  they  victoriously  hold  their 
ground,  they  make  a  prisoner  of  a  young  lad  whose 
appearance  immediately  awakens  Wheatley's  sus- 
picions : 

Denny  lifted  the  lad  in  his  long  arms— Denny  was  a 
tall,  powerful  fellow — and  strode  off  with  him.  I  fol- 
lowed, wondering  who  it  was  that  we  had  got  hold  of; 
for  the  boy  was  strikingly  handsome.  1  was  last  in  and 
barred  the  door.  Denny  had  set  our  prisoner  down  in 
an  arm-chair,  where  he  sat  now,  conscious  again,  but 
still  with  a  dazed  look  in  his  large,  dark  eyes,  as  he 
looked  from  me  to  the  rest,  and  back  again  to  me,  finally 
fixing  a  long  g'ance  on  my  face. 

"  Well,  young  man,"  said  I,  "  you've  begun  this  sort 
of  thing  early.  Lifting  cattle  and  taking  murder  in  ihe 
day's  work  is  pretty  good  for  a  youngster  like  you.  Who 
are  you?" 

"Where  am  I?"  he  cried,  in  that  blurred,  indistinct 
kind  of  voice  that  comes  with  mental  bewilderment. 

"You're  in  my  house,"  said  I,  "and  the  rest  of  your 
infernal  gang's  outside,  and  going  to  stay  there.  So 
you  must  make  the  best  of  it." 

The  boy  turned  his  head  away  and  closed  his  eyes. 
Suddenly  I  snatched  the  lantern  from  Hogvardt.  But  I 
paused  before  I  brought  it  close  to  the  boy's  face,  as  I 
had  meant  to  do,  and  I  said  : 

"  You  fellows  go  and  get  something  to  eat  and  a  snooze, 
if  you  like.  I'll  look  after  this  youngster.  I'll  call  you 
if  anything  happens  outside." 

After  a  few  unselfish  protests,  they  did  as  I  bade  them. 
I  was  left  alone  in  the  hall  with  tne  prisoner,  and  merry 
voices  from  the  kitchen  told  me  that  the  battle  was  being 
fought  again  over  the  wine.  I  set  the  lantern  close  to  the 
boy's  face. 

"  H'm  !  "  said  I,  after  a  prolooged  scrutiny.  Then  I  sat 
down  on  the  table,  and  began  to  hum  softly. 

For  a  few  minutes  I  hummed.  The  lad  shivered,  stirred 
uneasily,  and  opened  his  eyes.  1  had  never  seen  such 
eyes,  and  I  could  not  conscientiously  except  even  Beatrice 
Hipgrave's,  which  were  in  their  way  quite  fine.  I  hummed 
away,  and  the  boy  said,  still  in  a  dreamy  voice,  but  with 
an  imploring  gesture  of  his  hand  : 

"  Ah,  no,  not  thit !     Not  that,  Constantine  !  " 
"  He's   a  tender-hearted   youth,"  said   I  ;  and   I   was 
smiling  now.    The  whole  episode  was  singularly  unusual 
and  interesting. 

The  boy's  eyes  were  on  mine  again.  I  met  his  glance 
full  and  square.  Then  I  poured  out  some  water,  and 
gave  it  to  him.  He  took  it  with  trembling  hand — the 
hand  did  not  escape  my  notice— and  drank  it  eagerly,  set- 
ting the  glass  down  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  am    Lord    Wheatiey,"    said  I,   nodding    to  him. 
"  You  came  to  steal  my  cattle,  and  murder  me,  if  it  hap- 
pened to  be  convenient,  you  know." 
The  boy  flashed  out  at  me  in  a  minute  : 
"  I  didn't.    I  thought  you'd  surrender,  if  we  got  the 
cattle  away." 

"You  thought,"  said  I,  scornfully.  "  I  suppose  you 
did  as  you  were  bid." 

"  No ;  1  told   Constantine  that   they   weren't  to " 

The  boy  stopped  short,  looked  round  him,  and  said,  in  a 
questioning  voice:  "Where  are  all  the  rest  of  my 
people  !  " 

"The  rest  of  your  people,"  said  I,  "have  run  away. 
Yon  are  in  my  hands.  I  can  do  just  as  I  please  with 
you." 

His  lips  set  in  an  obstinate  curve,  but  he  made  no 
answer.  .  .  .  Now  at  this  moment,  Denny,  refreshed  by 
meat  and  drink  and  in  the  highest  of  spirits,  bounded 
into  the  hall. 

"  How's  the  prisoner  ?  "  he  cried. 

"Oh,  he's  all  right.  There's  nothing  the  matter  with 
him,"  I  said*  ;  and,  as  I   spoke,  I  moved  the  lantern,  so 


d,  the  people  making  a  lane  for  us,  and  still  regard-  I  that  the  boy's  face  and  figure  were  again  in  shado 


"  That's  all  right,"  observed  Denny,  cheerfully.  "  Be- 
cause  I  thought,  Charlie,  we  might  get  a  little  informa- 
tion out  of  him." 

"Perhaps  he  won't  speak."  I  suggested,  casting  a 
glance  at  the  captive,  who  sat  now  motionless  in  the 
chair. 

"  Oh,  I  think  he  will,"  said  Denny,  confidently  ;  and  I 
observed  for  the  first  time  that  he  held  a  very  substantial- 
looking  whip  in  his  hand ;  he  must  have  found  it  in  the 
kitchen.  "  We'll  give  the  young  ruffian  a  taste  of  this, 
if  he's  obstinate,"  said  Denny ;  and  I  can  not  say  that 
his  tone  witnessed  any  great  desire  that  the  boy  should 
prove  at  once  compliant. 

I  shifted  my  lantern  so  that  I  could  see  the  proud 
young  face  while  Denny  could  not.  The  boy's  eyes  met 
mine  defiantly. 

"You  hear  what  he  proposes!"  I  asked.  "Will  you 
tell  us  all  we  want  to  know  1 " 

The  boy  made  no  answer,  but  I  saw  trouble  in  his  face, 
and  his  eyes  did  not  meet  mine  so  boldly  now.  .  .  . 

"Just  leave  us  alone  a  little,  Denny,"  said  I.  "He 
may  tell  me  what  he  won't  tell  you." 

"Are  you  going  to  let  him  off?"  demanded  Denny, 
suspiciously.  "You  never  can  be  stiff  in  the  back, 
Charlie." 

"  I  must  see  if  he  won't  speak  to  me  first,"  I  pleaded, 
meekly. 
"  But  if  he  won't  !  "  insisted  Denny. 
"  If  he  won't,"  said  I,  "and  you  still  wish  it,  yon  may 
do  what  you  like." 

And  when  Denny  reappears,  Wheatiey  seizes 
the  moment  to  make  a  dramatic  announcement  of 
his  discovery  : 

In  came  Master  Denny,  brandishing  his  whip  in  jovial 
relentless  ness. 

"Well,  has  he  told  yon  anything?"  cried  Denny.  It 
was  plain  that  he  hoped  for  the  answer,  "  No." 

"I  have  asked  him  half  a  dozen  questions,"  said  I, 
"and  he  has  not  answered  one." 

"All  right,"  said  Denny,  with  wonderful  emphasis. 
Had  I  been  wrong  to  extort  this  much  punishment  for 
my  most  inhospitable  reception  !  Sometimes  now  I  think 
that  it  was  cruel.  In  that  night  much  had  occurred  to 
breed  viciousness  in  a  man  of  the  most  equable  temper. 
But  the  thing  had  now  gone  to  the  extreme  limit  to  which 
it  could  ;  and  l"said  to  Denny : 

"  It's  a  gross  case  of  obstinacy,  of  course,  Denny ; 
but  I  don't  see  very  well  bow  we  can  horsewhip  the 
lady  !" 

A  sudden,  astounded  cry,  "The  lady!"  rang  from 
three  pairs  of  lips  ;  the  lady  herself  dropped  her  head  on 
the  table,  and  fenced  her  face  round  about  with  her  pro- 
tecting arms. 

"You  see,"  said  I,  "this  lad  is  the  Lady  Euphrosyne." 
For  who  else  could  it  be  that  would  give  orders  to  Con- 
stantine Stefanopoulos,  and  ask  where  "my  people" 
were?  Who  else,  I  also  asked  myself,  save  the  daughter  of 
the  noble  house,  would  boast  the  air,  the  hands,  the  face, 
that  graced  our  young  prisoner!  In  all  certainty  it  was 
Lady  Euphrosyne. 

Now  events  follow  each  other  rapidly  in  this 
mediaeval  castle  of  the  present  day.  As  the  reader 
at  once  foresees,  Wheatiey  and  Phroso  learn  to 
love  each  other  ;  Phroso  discovers  that  Constantine 
is  her  father's  murderer,  and  learns,  too,  that  he 
already  has  a  wife,  that  she  is  on  the  island,  and 
that  her  life  is  in  danger.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
made  by  Constantine  to  carry  off  Phroso  reveals 
the  existence  of  a  secret  underground  passage, 
leading  from  the  hall  of  the  old  house  to  the  unfre- 
quented shore  of  the  island,  and  by  this  route  the 
besieged  party,  accompanied  by  Phroso,  try  to 
make  their  escape.  Three  of  them  succeed, 
Denny,  Hogvardt,  and  Watkins  ;  but  escape  is  cut 
off  for  Wheatiey  and  Phroso,  who  find  themselves 
left  behind,  alone  in  the  hall.  We  will  let  the  story 
take  up  the  thread  : 

I  flung  myself  despondently  on  to  a  chair,  but  I  kept 
my  finger  on  my  weapon  and  my  eye  on  the  trap-door. 

"  They  can  not  get  back — our  friends — and  we  can  not 
get  to  them,"  said  Phroso. 

"  No."  said  I.     Her  simple  statement  was  terribly  true. 
"  And  we  can  not  stay  here  ! "  she  pursued. 
"  They'll  be  at  us  in  an  hour  or  two  at  most,  I  warrant. 
Those  fellows  will  carry  back  the  news  that  we  axe  alone 
here." 

"And  if  they  come  ?  "  she  said,  fixing  her  eyes  on  me. 

"  They  won't  hurt  you,  will  they  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  what  Constantine  would  do  ;  but  I  don't 

think  the  people  will  let  him  hurt  me,  unless " 

"  Well,  unless  what  ?  " 

She-hesitated,  looked  at  me,  looked  away  again.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  eyes  were  now  guilty  of  neglecting  the  trap- 
door, which  I  ought  to  have  watched. 

"  Unless  what?"  I  said  again.  But  Phroso  grew  red 
and  did  not  answer. 

"  Unless  you're  so  foolish  as  to  try  and  protect  me,  you 
mean  ?  "  I  said.  "  Unless  you  refuse  to  give  them  back 
what  Constantine  offers  to  win  for  them — the  island  ?  " 

"They  will  not  let  you  have  the  island,"  she  said,  in  a 
low  voice.  "  I  dare  not  face  them  and  tell  them  it  is 
yours." 
"  Do  you  admit  it's  mine  !  "  I  asked,  eagerly. 
A  slow  smile  dawned  on  Phroso's  face  ;  she  held  out 
her  hand  to  me.  Ah,  Denny,  my  conscience,  why  were 
you  at  the  bottom  of  the  chasm  t  I  seized  her  hand  and 
kissed  it. 

"Between  friends,"  she  said,  softly,  "there  is  no  thine 
or  mine." 

Ah,  Denny,  where  were  you!  I  kissed  her  hand  again 
— and  dropped  it  like  a  red-hot  coal. 

"  But  I  can't  say  that  to  my  islanders,"  said  Phroso, 
smiling. 

Charming  as  it  was,  I  wished  she  had  not  said  it  to  me. 
I  wished  that  she  would  not  speak  as  she  spoke,  or  look 
as  she  looked,  or  to  be  what  she  was.  I  forgot  all  about 
the  trap-door.  The  island  was  piling  sensations  on  me. 
At  last  I  got  up  and  went  to  the  table.  I  found  there 
a  scrap  of  paper  on  which  Denny  had  drawn  a  fancy 
sketch  of  Constantine  (to  whom,  by  the  way,  he  attri- 
buted hoofs  and  a  tail).  I  turned  the  blank  side  upper- 
most and  took  my  pencil  out  of  my  pocket.  I  was  de. 
termined  to  put  the  thing  on  a  business-like  footing  ;  so 
I  began,  "  Whereas  " — which  has  a  cold,  legal,  business- 
like sound. 

"Whereas,"  I  wrote  In  English,  "this  island  of 
Neopalia  is  mine,  I  hereby  fully,  freely,  and  absolutely 
give  it  to  the  Lady  Euphrosyne,  Diece  of  Stefan  Georgios 
Stefanopoulos,  lately  lord  of  the  said  island — Wheatiey." 
And  I  made  a  copy  underneath,  in  Greek,  and,  walking 
across  to  Phroso,  handed  the  paper  to  her,  remarking,  in 
a  rather  disagreeable  tone  :  "There  you  are.  That'll  put 
all  straight,  I  hope."  Then  I  sat  down  again,  feeling  out 
of  humor,  I  did  not  like  giving  up  my  island,  even  to 
Phroso.  Moreover,  I  had  the  strongest  doubts  whether 
my  surrender  would  be  of  the  least  use  in  saving  my  skin. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  need  relate  what  Phroso  did  when 
I  gave  her  back  her  island.     These  southern  races  have 


picturesque  but  extravagant  ways.  I  did  not  know  where 
to  look  while  she  was  thanking  me,  and  it  was  as  much 
as  I  could  do  not  to  call  out.  "Do  stop  !"  However, 
presently  she  did  stop,  but  not  because  I  asked  her. 

We  shall  not  detail  the  events  which  brought 
about  Phroso's  return  to  her  people,  nor  relate  how 
it  was  that  Wheatiey  found  himself  Constantine's 
prisoner  and  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  his  life. 
But  his  lucky  star  was  in  the  ascendant.  It  was 
the  feast  of  St.  Tryphon,  and  not  even  Constaniine 
would  dare  to  kill  a  man  on  that  day.  Neopalia  is 
presented  en  fete,  and  the  prisoner,  led  by  his 
guards,  is  placed  in  the  procession,  which  is  one  of 
the  features  of  the  day,  and  taken  to  the  place  of 
trial  before  all  the  Neopalians,  with  Constantine 
and  Phroso  seated  as  judges.  We  quote  from  the 
dramatic  scene  which  follows  : 

"Yes,"  said  Constantine,  "he  has  taken  our  island, 
and  he  claims  it  for  his  ;  he  has  killed  our  brethren,  and 
put  our  lady  out  of  her  inheritance.  What  shall  he 
suffer?  For  although  we  may  not  kill  on  St.  Tryphon's 
Day,  we  may  judge  on  it,  and  the  sentence  may  be  per- 
formed at  daybreak  to-morrow.  What  shall  this  man 
suffer!    Is  he  not  worthy  of  death?" 

It  was  what  lawyers  call  a  leading  question,  and  it 
found  its  expected  answer  in  a  deep,  fierce  growl  of 
"  Death  I  Death  !  "  Clearly  the  island  was  the  thing, 
Vlacho's  death  merely  an  incidental  affair  of  no  great 
importance.  I  suppose  that  Phroso  understood  this  as 
well  as  I,  for  now  she  rose  suddenly.  Constantine 
seemed  disinclined  to  be  interrupted,  but  she  stood  her 
ground  firmly,  though  her  face  was  very  pale,  and  I  saw 
her  hands  tremble  ;  at  last  he  sank  back  on  to  the  bank. 
"Why  this  tu'moil?"she  asked.  "The  stranger  did 
not  know  our  customs.  He  thought  that  the  island  was 
his  by  right,  and  when  he  was  attacked,  he  defended  him- 
self. I  pray  you  may  all  fight  as  bravely  as  he  has 
fought." 

"  But  the  island,  the  island  !  "  they  cried. 
"Yes," said  she,  "  I  also  love  the  island.  "Well,  he  has 
given  back  the  island  to  me.  Behold  his  writing  !"  She 
held  up  the  paper  which  I  had  given  to  her,  and  read  the 
writing  aloud  in  a  clear  voice.  "  What  have  you  against 
him  now?"  she  asked.  "  His  people  have  loved  the  Hel- 
lenes. He  has  given  back  the  island.  Why  shall  he  not 
depart  in  peace  ?  " 

The  effect  was  great.  The  old  priest  seized  the  paper 
and  scanned  it  eagerly;  it  was  snatched  from  him  and 
passed  rapidly  from  hand  to  hand,  greeted  with  surprised 
murmurs  and  intense  excitement.  Phroso  stood  watch- 
ing its  progress  ;  Constantine  sat  with  a  heavy  scowl  on 
his  face,  and  the  frown  grew  yet  deeper  when  I  smiled  at 
him  with  pleasant  urbanity. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  the  priest,  with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  He 
has  given  back  the  island,  and  he  need  not  die." 

Phroso  sat  down  ;  a  sudden  faintness  seemed  to  follow 
on  the  strain,  and  I  saw  Kortes  support  her  with  his  arm. 
But  Constantine  was  not  beaten  yet ;  he  sprang  up  and 
cried  in  a  bitterly  scornful  tone  : 

"Aye,  let  him  go — let  him  go  to  Rhodes  and  tell  the 
governor  that  yon  sought  to  slay  him  and  bis  friends,  and 
that  you  extorted  the  paper  from  him  by  threat  of  death, 
and  that  he  gave  it  in  fear  but  did  not  mean  it,  and  that 
you  are  turbulent,  murderous  men,  who  deserve  great 
punishment.  How  guileless  you  are,  O  Neopalians ! 
Eut  this  man  is  not  guileless.  He  can  delude  a  girl.  He 
can  delude  you,  also,  it  seems.  Aye,  let  him  go  with  his 
story  to  the  governor  at  Rhodes,  and  do  you  hide  in  the 
rocks  when  the  governor  comes  with  his  soldiers.  Hide 
yourselves  and  hide  your  women,  when  the  soldiers  come 
to  set  this  man  over  your  island  and  to  punish  you  I  Do 
you  not  remember  when  the  governor  came  before?  Is 
not  the  mark  of  his  anger  burnt  upon  your  hearts!  " 

Constantine  again  succeeds  in  stirring  the  people 
to  wrath  against  the  man  they  look  upon  as  an  in- 
terloper, and  when  the  sword  is  raised  to  strike, 
Phroso  again  intercedes  for  him  : 

I  fixed  my  eyes  steadily  on  the  horizon  and  waited. 
The  time  of  my  waiting  must  have  been  infinitesimal,  yet 
I  seemed  to  wait  some  little  while.  Then  Demetri's  great 
sword  flashed  suddenly  between  me  and  the  sky.  But  it 
did  not  fall.  Another  flash  came,  the  flash  of  white,  dart- 
ing across  between  me  and  the  grim  figure  of  my  assail- 
ant. And  Phroso,  pale,  breathless,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  yet  holding  her  head  bravely,  and,  with  anger 
gleaming  in  her  dark  eyes,  said  : 

"  If  you  kill  him,  you  must  kill  me.  I  will  not  live  if 
he  dies." 

Even  Demetri  paused  ;  the  rest  gave  back.  I  saw  Con- 
stantine's hatchet-face  peering  in  gloomy  wrath  and 
trembling  excitement  from  behind  the  protecting  backs 
of  his  stout  adherents.  But  Demetri,  holding  his  sword 
poised  for  the  stroke,  growled  angrily : 
"  What  is  his  life  to  yon,  lady  ?  " 

Phroso  drew  herself  up.  Her  face  was  away  from  me  ; 
but  as  she  spoke  I  saw  a  sudden  flush  of  red  spread  over 
her  neck  ;  yet  she  spoke  steadily  and  boldly,  in  a  voice  that 
all  could  hear :  "  His  life  is  my  life.  For  I  love  him  as  I 
love  my  life — ah,  and  God  knows,  more,  more,  more  1 " 

Wheatiey,  now  high  in  favor  with  the  islanders 
because  of  the  love  their  young  mistress  has 
avowed  for  him,  reveals  the  list  of  crimes  per- 
petrated by  Constantine,  and  tie  latter  in  his  turn 
becomes  a  prisoner.  In  the  midst  of  this  a  gun- 
boat steams  into  the  harbor  under  the  Turkish 
flag,  bearing  on  board  the  governor,  Mouraki 
Pasha,  accompanied  by  Denny  and  the  other  two, 
who,  on  escaping  from  the  island,  have  hastened 
to  invoke  the  aid  of  law  and  order.  But  Mouraki's 
arrival  by  no  means  puts  an  end  to  their  troubles. 
He  proves  to  be  a  villain  even  more  accomplished 
than  Constantine,  and  he,  too,  on  seeing  Phroso, 
resolves  to  make  her  his  wife.  There  are  more 
hair-breadth  escapes,  more  terrific  combats  in  the 
underground  passage,^  and  more  bloodshed.  It 
will  readily  be  guessed,  however,  that  fortune  fav- 
ors the  Englishman ;  that  Beatrice  Hipgrave 
proves  fickle  and  Phroso  true  ;  and  that  this  tale  of 
adventure  ends  happily  for  all  but  the  villains. 


Olga  Brandon,  whose  "  midnight  eyes'*  won  for 
her  in  London  an  admiration  that  her  acting  could 
not  compel  in  America,  has  come  back  to  us  in 
Mr.  Willard's  company.  It  is  said  that  she  has  de- 
veloped some  talent  as  an  actress  during  her  long 
residence  abroad. 

Nell— "  And  how  did  he  propose?"  Grace— 
"  He  asked  me  if  it  would  be  worth  his  while  to 
ruin  the  fifty-cent  crease  in  his  trousers." — Town 
Topics, 
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Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  Grover  Cleveland,  no  one  can 
„  ,  „       deny  to  him  the  possession  of  the  courage 

Cleveland  s  Firm  j  r  o 

Stand  on  Cuban  of  his  convictions.  More  than  once  he  has 
Recognition.  shown  it  by  sending  forth  state  documents 
which  terrified  his  party.  For  many  years  the  Democratic 
party  had  in  its  platforms  been  demanding  free  trade,  and 
quadrennially  denouncing  the  Republican  system  of  protec- 
tion to  Ameiican  industries.  Nobody  paid  any  attention  to 
it.  Nobody  believed  in  its  free-trade  theory,  the  Demo- 
cratic party  least  of  all.  Yet  one  day  Grover  Cleveland 
issued  his  celebrated  free-trade  message,  and  it  shook  the 
Democratic  party  to  its  foundations.     He  did  it  against  the 


advice  of  his  own  Cabinet  and  of  all  the  party  leaders,  but 
he  did  it,  all  the  same,  because  he  believed  it.  Correspond- 
mglV)  tne  advanced  ground  which  he  took  upon  the  question 
of  free  silver  or  sound  money  was  taken  against  the  violent 
opposition  of  many  Democratic  leaders.  But  Cleveland  be- 
lieved that  he  was  right,  and  would  not  listen  to  counsels 
which  he  considered  based  on  double-dealing.  Therefore, 
he  took  his  ground  and  he  stood  by  it. 

However  much  one  may  differ  with  Grover  Cleveland,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  admire  this  trait  in  his  character.  It  is 
again  noticeable  in  his  stand  upon  the  Cuban  question. 
Many  of  the  Democratic  leaders — some  Republicans  as 
well — are  urging  the  recognition  of  Cuba's  independence, 
or  at  least  of  Cuba's  belligerency.  It  has  always  been  the 
weakness  of  the  Democratic  parly  to  incline  toward  pro- 
tection, annexation,  and  foreign  wars.  But  Cleveland  does 
not  believe  that  it  is  wise  or  expedient  for  this  country  to 
recognize  the  belligerency  or  the  independence  of  Cuba, 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say  so.  When  those  senatorial 
wind-bags,  Mills  of  Texas  and  Morgan  of  Alabama,  attacked 
the  President  through  the  public  prints  for  his  determined 
stand,  he  gave  out  through  his  Secretary  of  State,  Richard 
Olney,  an  authorized  statement  which  expresses  exactly  the 
position  of  the  administration.  Although  in  Olney's 
language,  it  practically  represents  the  views  of  the  admin- 
istration. Although  the  words  are  the  words  of  Olney,  the 
voice  is  the  voice  of  Cleveland.     Secretary  Olney  says  : 

"  I  have  no  objection  to  stating  my  own  views  of  the  resolution  re- 
specting the  independence  of  the  so-called  Republic  of  Cuba,  which, 
it  is  reported,  is  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate.  Indeed,  as  there  are 
likely  to  be  serious  misapprehensions  regarding  such  resolution,  both 
in  this  country  and  abroad,  and  as  such  apprehensions  may  have  in- 
jurious results  of  a  grave  character,  it  is,  perhaps,  my  duty  to  point 
out  that  the  resolution,  if  passed  by  the  Senate,  can  properly  be  re- 
garded only  as  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  eminent  gentlemen 
wbo  vote  for  it  in  the  Senate,  and,  if  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, can  only  be  regarded  as  another  expression  of  opinion  by 
the  eminent  gentlemen  who  vote  for  it  in  the  House. 

"  The  power  to  recognize  the  so-called  Republic  of  Cuba  as  an  in- 
dependent State  rests  exclusively  with  the  executive.  A  resolution 
on  the  subject  by  the  Senate,  or  by  the  House,  or  by  both  bodies,  or 
by  one,  whether  concurrent  or  joint,  unless  approved  by  the  execu- 
tive, remains  inoperative,  and  is  important  only  as  advice  of  great 
weight  voluntarily  tendered  to  the  executive  regarding  the  manner 
in  which  he  shall  exercise  his  constitutional  functions. 

"  The  operation  and  effect  of  the  proposed  resolution,  therefore, 
even  if  passed  by  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  are 
perfectly  plain.  It  may  raise  expectations  in  some  quarters  which 
can  never  be  realized.  It  may  inflame  popular  passions,  both  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere,  and  may  thus  put  in  peril  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  American  citizens  who  are  resident  and  traveling  abroad,  and 
will  certainly  obstruct,  and  perhaps  defeat,  the  best  efforts  of  this 
government  to  afford  such  due  protection.  But,  except  in  these 
ways,  and  unless  the  advice  embodied  in  the  resolution  shall  lead  the 
executive  to  revise  conclusions  already  reported  and  officially  de- 
clared, the  resolution  will  be  without  effect,  and  will  leave  unaltered 
the  attitude  of  this  government  toward  the  two  contending  parties 
in  Cuba." 

This  statement,  which  was  given  out  to  the  press,  signed 
by  Secretary  Olney,  caused  great  excitement  in  the  ranks  of 
the  jingo  senators  and  representatives.  The  leader  of  these 
is,  without  question,  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama.  Con- 
cerning the  statement,  he  said  :  "  If  the  President  has  the 
power  to  disregard  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  over  his  veto, 
we  have  ceased  to  live  in  a  land  of  laws." 

It  is  probable  that  Senator  Morgan  will  find  out  that  we 
are  living  in  a  land  of  laws,  and  that  one  of  them  is  the 
organic  law,  the  constitution,  in  defense  of  which  President 
Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney  have  taken  their  firm  stand. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says,  concerning  the 
powers  of  the  President,  in  Art.  II.,  Sec.  3,  Par.  1  : 
..."  He  shall  receive  embassadors  and  other  public 
ministers."  The  constitution  does  not  say  that  "  Congress 
shall  receive  embassadors  and  other  public  ministers," 
therefore  the  actual  power  of  recognition  is  placed  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  the  President.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the 
history  of  this  country.  When  President  Monroe  recog- 
nized the  Spanish-American  colonies  which  in  1816  threw 
off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  he  did  so  on  his  own  volition,  with- 
out congressional  indorsement.  He  sent  out  three  com- 
missioners in  a  United  States  ship-of-war  to  examine  into 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  revolting  countries,  and  to  re- 
port "  whether  the  conditions  were  such  as  to  warrant 
recognition  by  the  United  States."     These  commissioners 


were  not  nominated  or  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  although 
that  body  was  in  session  when  Monroe  appointed  them. 
They  were  appointed  by  the  President,  and  by  him  alone. 
So  the  report  was  made  to  him  and  not  to  the  Congress,  and 
he  acted  upon  their  report  without  conferring  with  Senate  or 
House. 

Senator  Morgan,  Senator  Chandler,  Senator  Vest,  and 
others  claim  that  President  Cleveland  is  exceeding  his  pre- 
rogative, and  that  under  the  constitution  he  does  not  possess 
the  power  of  recognizing  foreign  countries.  Senator  Vest, 
in  fact,  has  offered  this  resoultion  : 

"The  President  is  not  vested  by  the  constitution  with  exclusive 
power  to  determine  when  the  independence  of  a  foreign  people 
struggling  to  establish  a  government  for  themselves  shall  be  recog- 
nized by  the  United  States  ;  but  this  power  is  vested  in  Congress 
and  the  President,  to  be  exercised  in  conformity  with  Sec.  7,  Art.  I., 
in  the  constitution." 

The  language  of  this  particular  section  of  the  constitution 
runs  as  follows  : 

"  Art.  I.,  Sec.  7,  Par.  33  :  .  .  .  Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
may  be  necessary  {except  on  a  question  of  adjournment),  shall  be 
presented  to  tbe  President  of  the  United  States  ;  and,  before  the 
same  shall  take  effect,  shall  be  approved  by  him,  or,  being  disap- 
proved by  him,  shall  be  repassed  by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives,  according  to  the  rules  and  limitations  pre- 
scribed in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

By  the  very  language  of  this  paragraph,  the  contention  of 
Morgan  falls  to  the  ground.  The  constitution  says  :  "  Every 
order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary, 
shall  be  presented,"  etc.  But  how  is  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  rendered  necessary 
in  the  recognition  of  a  foreign  embassador  or  foreign  min- 
ister ?  Art.  II.,  Sec.  3,  Par.  1,  says  plainly:  "He  (the 
President)  shall  receive  embassadors  and  other  public  min- 
isters." It  does  not  say  that  he  shall  receive  them  "  by  and 
with  the  consent  of  the  Senate."  It  does  not  say  that  "the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  " 
is  necessary  to  the  reception  or  recognition  of  embassadors 
by  the  President. 

If  any  document  in  the  world  has  been  construed  with 
strictness,  it  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Therefore,  when  it  prescribes  with  so  much  precision  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  three  branches,  the  executive,  the 
legislative,  and  the  judicial  departments  of  our  government, 
its  language  must  be  construed  as  meaning  what  it  says,  and 
this  language  is  clear.  It  is  the  President  and  not  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  who  is  empowered  by  the  consti- 
tution to  recognize  the  representatives  of  foreign  states. 

This  is  only  one  of  many  attempts  of  Congress  to  break 
down  the  barriers  which  divide  the  three  great  branches  of 
our  government.  Congress  at  times  grows  intoxicated  with 
its  own  verbosity,  thinks  that  it  is  supreme,  and  that  it  can 
override  the  law.  It  is  mistaken.  Congress  can  override  the 
right  and  override  the  law  only  on  the  question  of  the  quali- 
fications of  its  own  members.  A  man  running  for  the 
House  of  Representatives  may  be  defeated  by  a  majority  of 
one  hundred  thousand,  and  the  House  may  still  declare  that 
he  is  elected.  But  that  is  the  only  contingency  that  we  are 
aware  of  in  which  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
rise  superior  to  the  law,  and  in  this  particular  case  they  will 
find  that  Cleveland  and  Olney  are  intrenched  behind  con- 
stitutional barriers  which  Congress  can  not  tear  down.  Even 
weaker  men  than  Mr.  Cleveland,  intrenched  so  solidly  as  he 
is  behind  the  constitution,  would  defy  the  Congress.  But 
Cleveland  is  a  man  of  unusual  firmness  and  of  great  cour- 
age. He  has  never  submitted  to  any  infringement  upon  his 
constitutional  prerogatives,  and  he  will  not  submit  now. 

We  congratulate  the  American  people  upon  this  interreg- 
num. Whatever  may  be  the  screeching  of  sensational  news- 
papers, the  frothing  of  senile  senators,  and  the  raving  of 
representatives,  there  is  always  a  brake  upon  the  Federal 
Government.  This  time  it  is  the  executive.  It  is  another 
proof,  if  one  were  needed,  of  the  great  wisdom  of  the  fore- 
fathers when  they  devised  our  present  system  of  govern- 
ment. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  contending  that  the 
Cuban  insurgents  deserve  no  sympathy  from  t1 
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the  United  States.  The  people  of  this  country,  having 
achieved  their  own  freedom,  can  not  help  but  sympathize 
with  any  other  people,  whatever  their  race  or  color,  who  are 
striving  to  achieve  their  own  liberty.  But  as  this  country 
fought  and  won  its  own  liberty,  so  should  other  peoples 
fight  and  win  their  own.  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua, 
Costa  Rica,  San  Salvador,  Columbia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Chile, 
Argentine,  Uruguay,  Paraguay — all  of  these  countries,  one 
after  another,  threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain.  The  United 
States  did  not  intervene  in  the  case  of  any  of  them  further 
than,  as  we  have  already  said,  in  the  time  of  Monroe,  to 
recognize  their  belligerency  when  they  had  achieved  a  suffi- 
ciently solid  footing  to  have  a  seat  of  government.  This 
the  Cubans  have  not  done.  Not  a  single  seaport  on  the 
long  coastline  of  Cuba  is  held  by  the  insurgents.  Not  a 
single  city  on  the  island  is  under  their  control.  Therefore, 
to  declare  that  such  a  wandering  insurrection  is  a  "  govern- 
ment "  is  folly. 

It  is  not  yet  time  for  the  United  States  to  recognize  either 
the  belligerency  or  the  independence  of  Cuba.  The  action 
of  Mr.  Cleveland  and  Secretary  Olney  has  shown  that  there 
is  no  present  danger  of  such  unwise  and  ill-considered 
action.  Nothing  can  be  done,  despite  the  jingoes  in  Senate 
and  House,  until  the  fourth  of  March,  and  we  have  so  much 
confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  William  McKinley,  we  believe 
so  strongly  that  he  will  endeavor  to  bring  to  the  country  that 
prosperity  which  his  friends  have  said  was  heralded  by  his 
name,  that  we  are  sure  he,  too,  will  refrain,  as  has  Grover 
Cleveland,  from  plunging  our  slowly  convalescing  country 
into  a  meddlesome  and  unnecessary  war. 


Following  the  decision  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
affirming  the  validity  of  the  Wright  irriga- 
as  a  Federal       tion    law    has    come    the   meeting   of   the 
Matter.  National    Irrigation    Congress,  at    Pbcenix, 

Arizona.  The  congress  has  had  a  vague  organization  for  four 
years,  and  has  heretofore  confined  itself  to  the  discussion  of 
papers  treating  irrigation  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view. 
This  year,  however,  a  regular  organization  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  it  is  proposed  to  enter  the  field  of  practical  poli- 
tics in  order  to  secure  the  needed  national  and  State  legis- 
lation. It  is  realized  that  the  question  has  become  more 
than  a  local  one,  and  that  the  aid  of  the  national  government 
will  be  necessary  before  the  immense  tracts  of  arid  land 
situated  throughout  the  Western  States  can  be  rendered  pro- 
ductive. The  wide  interest  that  is  felt  in  this  gathering  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  delegates  are  present  from  twenty-six 
States  and  Territories,  including  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  York,  in  the  East,  all  of  the  Western  States,  and 
many  of  those  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

The  principal  plans  proposed  by  the  congress  are  em- 
bodied in  bills  and  resolutions  that  are  to  be  presented  be- 
fore Congress.  W.  O.  O'Neill,  of  Arizona,  has  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  cession  of  arid  lands  to  the  various  States 
and  Territories  in  which  they  are  located,  and  for  loans  by 
the  national  government  not  exceeding  one  million  dollars 
at  any  one  time  to  each  individual  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  impounding  reservoirs  and  irrigating  works  to 
reclaim  these  arid  lands.  He  figures  that  the  lands  so  re- 
claimed will  readily  and  quickly  repay  the  government  for 
the  loans  so  made.  Another  bill  has  been  prepared  by  F. 
H.  Newell,  chief  of  the  hydrographic  survey,  providing  for 
a  national  commission  of  irrigation  and  forestry  to  take 
charge  of  storage  sites,  planted  with  a  view  to  their  utiliza- 
tion through  government  aid. 

The  California  delegation,  twenty  in  number,  has  adopted 
a  series  of  resolutions  urging  that  the  whole  subject  of  irri- 
gation should  be  referred  to  a  State  commission  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time  to  enable  them  to  give  to  the  subject 
the  most  thorough  investigation  of  existing  conditions. 
They  are  then  to  suggest  such  amendments  to  the  commis- 
sioners' report  as  seem  to  them  proper  in  the  light  of  the  full- 
est experience.  They  further  urge  the  adoption  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  in  California  and  in  other  States  where  it 
may  be  necessary,  providing  that  all  voting  in  irrigation  dis- 
tricts shall  be  limited  to  actual  land-owners  ;  that  assess- 
ments be  levied  and  collected  by  county  assessors  and  tax- 
collectors  ;  and  that  the  proceeds  of  bond  sales  be  deposited  in 
the  State  treasury  until  needed  for  disbursement  in  the  district. 
The  necessity  for  Federal  action,  in  order  that  any  com- 
prehensive system  of  irrigation  shall  be  accomplished,  is 
apparent.  The  Argonaut  has  always  favored  the  develop- 
ment of  such  extensive  works  on  national  rather  than  local 
lines.  There  are  throughout  the  Western  States  six  hundred 
million  acres  of  arid  lands  that  can  be  rendered  extremely 
fertile  by  means  of  water,  but  which  are  now  worthless. 
The  construction  of  the  necessary  irrigation  works  requires 
an  outlay  beyond  the  capacity  of  private  individuals,  and  it 
is  a  work  in  which  the  whole  people  are  vitally  interested. 
It  will  add  millions  to  the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  is  a 
proper  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  governmental  activity. 
-.rgcnaut  is  strongly  in  favor  of  the  proposed  Federal 
r^l  of  irrigation.     It  is  not  only  necessary — it  is  vital ; 


great  rivers  which  run  through  several  States  can  not  be 
used  by  any  one  of  those  States  to  the  damage  of  any  of 
the  others.  In  such  cases,  only  the  Federal  Government 
can  control. 

But,  while  the  work  is  one  for  the  national  legislature  to 
control,  it  also  presents  a  proper  field  for  supplemental 
action  by  the  States.  The  principle  laid  down  by  the 
Wright  law  has  been  followed  in  seven  or  eight  other 
States,  and  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court — which  an 
Eastern  publication,  the  Literary  Digest,  declares  "will 
rank  with  the  famous  decisions  of  Marshall  and  Taney  " — 
is  equally  beneficial  to  them.  In  Utah,  some  of  the 
principles  whose  constitutionality  was  tested  in  the  Fall- 
brook  case  have  been  in  force  almost  from  the  beginning  of 
settlement  there,  though  the  Wright  law  itself  has  not  been 
adopted.  The  law  is  defective  in  certain  particulars  ;  the 
boards  of  supervisors  have  not  always  exercised  sufficient 
care  in  excluding  from  the  districts  lands  that  would  not  be 
benefited  by  irrigation  ;  in  some  cases  bonds  have  been 
issued  to  an  excessive  amount ;  the  machinery  is  cumber- 
some and  expensive.  But  these  are  defects  that  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  new  measure,  and  can  be  cured  in  the  light  of 
further  experience. 


A  Great  Park 

for 

Los  Angeles. 


We  note  with  interest  that  Los  Angeles,  the  Queen  City  of 
the  South,  has  received  a  magnificent  Christ- 
mas gift.  G.  J.  Griffith  has  presented  to  that 
city  three  thousand  acres  of  land  for  a  public 
park.  Mr.  Griffith,  we  learn  by  the  daily  press,  was  once  a 
newspaper  reporter  on  the  San  Francisco  Alta.  We  are 
glad  that  he  has  reformed,  eschewed  newspapering,  and 
grown  rich.  We  are  also  glad  that  in  addition  to  being  rich 
he  is  generous.  Too  many  of  our  rich  men  cling  with  a 
miser's  clutch  to  that  which  they  hold,  until  death  clutches 
them,  and  then  leave  behind  them  their  often  ill-gotten  goods 
for  heirs  to  wrangle  over.  Our  compliments  to  Mr.  Griffith. 
He  is  a  man  of  sense.  He  gives  away  things  while  he  is 
alive.  A  dead  man  can  not  give  anything  away — at  least 
not  in  California.     A  jury  does  it  for  him. 

The  tract  of  land  which  Mr.  Griffith  has  given  to  Los 
Angeles  is  situated  along  the  Los  Angeles  River,  within  a 
mile  of  the  city  line,  and  consists  of  foot-hill  lands,  river- 
bottom  lands,  and  a  beautiful  little  valley.  It  includes  over 
three  thousand  acres  of  tillable  land  and  some  most  romantic 
scenery.  It  has  a  picturesque  diversity  of  hill,  valley,  river, 
and  mountain.  If  it  shall  be  improved  with  the  spirit  and 
enterprise  which  characterize  everything  that  Los  Angeles 
does,  it  will  make  the  finest  city  park  in  the  world.  There 
are  few  cities  that  have  parks  of  such  a  size  as  this.  It  is 
about  three  times  as  large  as  Golden  Gate  Park,  for  our 
city's  park  comprises  a  little  less  than  eleven  hundred  acres. 
Beautiful  as  are  the  parks  in  European  cities,  we  know  of 
none  that  can  compare  in  size  with  this,  except  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  in  Paris  ;  but  that  is  more  than  a  park — it  is  a 
wood.  As  for  the  parks  of  London,  they  are  numerous  and 
beautiful,  but  there  is  not  one  of  them  so  large  as  this  and 
not  one  of  them  that  can  compare  with  its  possibilities. 

It  is  a  curious  fact,  but  no  San  Franciscan  has  ever  pre- 
sented any  land  to  this  city  for  a  park.  That  which  we  call 
Golden  Gate  Park  was  grabbed  by  the  city  from  the 
greedy  hands  of  a  gang  of  land-grabbers  who  were  them- 
selves so  intent  on  grabbing  that  they  "divided  the  swag" 
with  the  city  in  order  to  conceal  their  own  thievery.  It  is 
true  that  a  phantasmal  title  to  an  apocryphal  "Pueblo" 
was  subsequently  patched  together,  in  order  to  make  things 
look  decent,  but  even  this  forced  title  was  of  so  flimsy  a 
character  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  back  up  the 
supreme  court's  decision  by  an  act  of  Congress,  so  that  the 
title  may  now  be  considered  as  secure,  if  it  is  not  very 
straight.  Yet,  however  she  got  it,  San  Francisco  has  a  fine 
park.  But  she  will  need  more  parks  before  she  is  a  great 
city.  The  little  parklets  of  one,  two,  or  four  blocks  scat- 
tered throughout  the  city  are  inadequate.  The  Mission  has 
no  park.  The  Potrero  and  South  San  Francisco  have  no 
parks.  In  days  to  come  these  will  be  the  densely  settled 
portions  of  the  city,  and  they  will  need  parks  much  more 
than  the  Western  Addition.  We  hope  that  some  penitent 
millionaire  who  owns  lands  in  these  districts  may  see  fit  to 
segregate  a  portion  and  give  it  to  the  city.  Yet  we  see  no 
indications  of  it.  In  San  Francisco  the  cry  has  always 
been  to  peddle  off  what  public  land  there  is  instead  of  add- 
ing to  it.  Every  board  of  supervisors  wants  to  sell  some 
land  that  belongs  to  the  city — a  school  lot,  an  engine  lot,  or 
a  hospital  lot.  We  doubt  whether  they  have  the  power  to  do 
so,  and  we  think  they  exceeded  it  when  they  sold  off  the  City 
Hall  Park  lots.  It  is  our  belief  that  all  such  titles  were  con- 
veyed by  unconstitutional  means,  and  that  some  day  they 
may  be  broken. 

But,  waiving  this,  it  should  be  the  desire  of  the  citizens  of 
San  Francisco  not  to  curtail  the  amount  of  municipal  land 
or  the  number  of  public  breathing-places,  but  rather  to  add 
I  to  them.     It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  spoken  else- 
where of    the   short-sighted   selfishness   which   would   run 


streets  through  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery.  For  whatever  pur- 
pose a  large  tract  of  land  may  exist  in  the  precincts  of  a 
city,  it  should  not  be  cut  up.  We  have  had  enough  in  San 
Francisco  of  the  purblind  folly  which  makes  us  treat 
the  city  as  if  it  were  a  frontier  camp  through  which  we  all 
were  passing  only  for  a  few  months.  Let  us  treat  it  as  a 
permanent  home,  as  a  home  for  those  to  come  after  us,  and 
let  us  not  reduce  the  public  lands,  parks,  or  breathing- 
places,  but  rather  hand  them  down — intact,  if  not  increased 
— to  those  who  are  to  come. 

A  most  unusual  chapter  in  American  literary  life  is  recalled 

port  Aldrich  by  the  wiu  of  the  late  Henry  L-  Pierce, 
and  Millionaire  president  of  the  Walter  Baker  Chocolate 
PlERCE*  Company.      The    testator    disposed    of    an 

estate  of  about  five  millions  of  dollars,  giving  half  a  million 
dollars  to  various  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
legacies  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  each  to  some  eight  trusted 
employees,  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  to  his  brother 
and  his  brother's  family,  and  about  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars  to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  his  wife,  and  his  twin 
sons.  The  legacy  last  mentioned  is  the  one  that  recalls  the 
curious  chapter  to  which  we  refer. 

Many  years  ago,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  living  in 
New  York  city  in  straitened  circumstances.  He  was  then 
a  clerk  in  a  business  house  on  a  very  meagre  salary.  At 
that  time  there  was  in  New  York  a  paper  called  the  Saturday 
Press,  which  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  many  brill- 
iant and  evanescent  weeklies  that  flashed  across  New  York 
about  half  a  century  ago.  Among  the  contributors  to  this 
brilliant  weekly  were  Fitzjames  O'Brien,  the  gifted  story- 
writer,  who  was  killed  during  the  war  while  leading  his  cav- 
alry troop  in  a  charge  ;  George  Arnold,  the  pleasant  poet, 
author  of  the  well-known  lines,  "  Here  with  my  beer  I  sit"  ; 
William  Winter,  now  for  many  years  dramatic  critic  for  the 
New  York  Tribune;  and  many  other  writers  not  so  well 
known  to  fame.  These  Bohemians  were  in  the  habit  of 
meeting  at  a  resort  known  as  PfafF's,  where  one  Ada  Clare 
presided  over  their  convivial  gatherings  and  was  familiarly 
dubbed  "  The  Queen  of  Bohemia." 

Young  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  one  of  this  charmed 
circle,  and  was  a  contributor  to  the  Saturday  Press.  He 
attracted  the  attention  of  Henry  L.  Pierce,  who  even  then 
was  a  man  of  much  wealth.  An  intimacy  sprung  up  be- 
tween them,  and  he  finally  proposed  to  Aldrich  that  he 
should  give  up  his  commercial  calling  and  devote  himself  to 
letters  pure  and  simple  ;  that  he,  Pierce,  would  assume  the 
prosaic  duty  of  providing  for  Aldrich's  support  until  he 
should  have  made  his  way.  Aldrich  did  not  hesitate,  but 
at  once  threw  up  his  clerkship,  and  devoted  all  of  his  time 
to  literature.  He  became  a  protege  of  Pierce,  and  an  in- 
mate of  his  home. 

For  years  they  lived  together,  and  finally  when  Aldrich, 
as  so  many  men  have  done  before  him,  fell  in  love  and 
wished  to  marry,  his  benevolent  friend  and  patron  not  only 
did  not  discourage  him,  but  provided  him  with  the  necessary 
funds.  When  young  Aldrich  was  married,  his  patron  built  a 
house  beside  his  own  in  Boston,  and  presented  it  to  the  poet. 
Two  sons  were  born  to  the  young  couple,  and  they  were 
treated  in  the  most  liberal  way  by  their  father's  friend.  He 
paid  their  expenses  through  college,  and  now,  in  their  early 
manhood,  he  leaves  them  in  his  will  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  in  addition  to  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars left  to  their  father  and  mother. 

This  is  a  most  unusual  chapter  in  American  life  and 
letters.  There  are  few  literary  men  in  this  country  who 
could  say,  as  Aldrich  can,  that  they  have  always  been  free 
from  the  necessities  of  bread-winning.  There  is  many  a 
man  who  is  working  hard  in  the  harness  of  journalism  who 
feels  that  he  is  fitted  for  more  elevated  work,  but  can  not 
undertake  it  by  reason  of  his  needs.  Aldrich  has  been  free 
from  this  pressure,  and  as  a  result  he  has  produced  very 
little  comparatively  in  the  last  thirty  years.  But  what  little 
he  has  produced  has  been  flawless.  Nearly  all  of  Aldrich's 
prose  works  are  masterpieces.  Nearly  all  of  his  poems  are 
gems.  Had  he  written  more,  he  doubtless  would  not  have 
written  so  welL 

There  is  an  ethical  question  involved  also  in  this  history. 
Was  Aldrich,  according  to  American  ideas,  justified  in  ac- 
cepting the  patronage  of  Pierce?  In  the  last  century  and 
in  England  such  things  were  corhmon.  The  profes- 
sion of  letters  was  looked  upon  as  being  one  by  which 
a  man  could  not  make  a  living,  and  therefore  wealthy  noble- 
men were  in  the  habit  of  playing  patron  to  men  of  letters. 
But  in  our  day  and  in  our  independent  American  civiliza- 
tion, such  a  relation  as  poet  and  patron  seems  like  an 
archaic  survival.  Most  Americans,  we  think,  would  con- 
demn Aldrich  for  accepting  the  financial  aid  and  comfort 
of  Pierce  under  these  circumstances.  But  would  such  con- 
demnation be  just  ?  If  Aldrich  was  unfitted  for  buffeting 
with  the  rude  world,  as  his  subtle  and  almost  delicate  genius 
would  seem  to  testify,  was  it  not  better  for  the  world  that  he 
should  frankly  accept  Pierce's  proffered  aid  ?     Had  he  not 
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done  so,  many  of  the  exquisite  poems  and  prose  pieces  which 
now  delight  the  world  would  probably  never  have  existed. 

However,  the  ethical  question  is  scarcely  worth  discussing. 
If  there  were  many  American  men  of  letters  who  could 
sufficiently  humble  their  pride  to  accept  such  largess  at  the 
hands  of  millionaires,  the  humiliation  would  be  infrequent, 
owing  to  the  infrequency  of  the  Pierce  variety  of  millionaire. 

The  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  has 
,,  .    „       just  been  issued,  and  contains  some  statist- 

California  s  Fed-  •>  ' 

eral  Tax  of  ics  that  are   of   interest   to   the  people    of 

Eight  Millions.  thjs  State_  Tj,e  number  of  special  tax- 
payers resident  in  California  is  placed  at  13,892,  classified 
as  follows:  rectifiers,  151  ;  retail  liquor  dealers,  12,792; 
wholes.de  liquor  dealers,  436  ;  manufacturers  of  stills,  2  ; 
brewers,  145;  retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors,  211 ;  whole- 
sale dealers  in  malt  liquors,  151;  dealers  in  oleomargarine, 
4.  There  were  registered  235  fruit  distilleries,  all  but  six 
of  which  were  in  operation,  and  7,058  bushels  of  malt, 
21,236  bushels  of  wheat,  888  bushels  of  barley,  15,188 
bushels  of  rye,  and  7,003  bushels  of  corn  were  used  for  the 
production  of  distilled  spirits.  The  total  collections  in  the 
First  California  District  amounted  to  $2,228,471,  and  in  the 
Fourth  to  $325,659.  The  oleomargarine  tax  brought  in  a 
revenue  of  $748. 

In  addition  to  these  sums  of  money,  which  were  all  paid 
into  the  National  Treasury  by  the  consumers  resident  in 
California,  considerable  amounts  were  also  paid  in  the  form 
of  duties  on  imports.  The  figures  of  the  custom-house  re- 
ceipts have  not  yet  been  published  separately  for  this 
year,  but  those  for  last  year  will  sufficiently  approximate 
the  sum  paid  by  Califormans.  In  the  San  Francisco  cus- 
tom-house, the  duties  paid  on  goods  withdrawn  for  consump- 
tion here  was  $5,377,805  ;  in  Los  Angeles,  it  was  $105,- 
250  ;  in  San  Diego,  it  was  $53,332  ;  and,  in  Humboldt,  it 
was  $465.  Thus  the  people  of  California  paid  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  $5,536,852  for  duties  in  1895,  and 
probably  more  than  this  in  1896,  the  imports  having  been 
larger.  This  makes  an  annual  total  revenue  from  the  people 
of  this  State  of  $8,090,982  from  the  two  principal  sources. 
The  revenue  from  public  lands  and  miscellaneous  sources 
amounts  to  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum,  and 
may  therefore  be  ignored. 

What  does  California  get  in  return  for  this  annual  ex- 
penditure of  eight  millions  of  dollars  ?  The  appropriations 
made  each  year  will  by  no  means  balance  it.  In  a  recent 
year,  when  they  were  more  liberal  than  the  average,  Cali- 
fornia got  $10,000  for  the  building  of  extension  wards  to  the 
Marine  Hospital  in  this  city  ;  ,$2,500,000  for  the  post-office 
and  court-house,  which  is  not  to  be  expended  for  several 
years ;  $2,000  for  repairs  on  the  wharf  at  the  Benicia 
arsenal;  and  $15,000  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  of 
the  debris  commission.  In  short,  a  dole  of  two  and  one- 
half  millions  of  dollars  is  received  in  return  for  a  vast  tribute 
of  eight  millions. 

California  is  unfortunately  situated.  Being  at  the  western 
extremity  of  the  continent,  it  is  not  known  as  are  the  other 
States  through  which  congressmen  pass  and  repass  on  their 
way  to  and  from  the  national  capital,  and  its  needs  are  over- 
looked. On  the  other  hand,  having  an  extensive  line  of  sea- 
board, with  the  resulting  commercial  relations  with  foreign 
countries,  it  contributes  more  than  its  share  to  the  revenues 
of  the  government.  This  matter  can  be  adjusted  only  by 
the  action  of  the  California  delegation  in  Congress  ;  they 
should  see  to  it  that  this  State  receives  benefits  more  nearly 
in  proportion  to  the  payments  it  makes.  It  pays  over  eight 
millions  a  year  into  the  Federal  Treasury  ;  let  California's 
congressmen  see  that  the  Federal  Treasury  pays  a  fair  share 
of  it  back. 


Since  last  week  the  list  of  California's  candidates  for  the 
Mckinley's  Cabinet  has  been  augmented.     The  name  of 


Cabinet 

is  Not  Begun. 


Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young,  which  was  "with- 
drawn" by  Congressman  Loud,  has  appar- 
ently been  listed  again  by  Mr.  de  Young  himself  by  cable 
from  Paris.  It  is  said  that  De  Young  is  much  incensed  at 
having  had  his  name  withdrawn  "  without  authority "  by 
Loud.  California's  Republican  senator  has  also  been  added 
to  the  list,  which  now  consists  of  Horace  Davis,  ex-president 
of  the  State  University ;  Charles  N.  Felton,  ex-United  States 
Senator ;  Judge  James  A.  Waymire,  of  Alameda ;  Elwood 
Cooper,  of  Santa  Barbara  ;  Judge  J.  J.  de  Haven,  of  San 
Francisco  ;  Judge  Joseph  McKenna,  of  San  Francisco ; 
George  C.  Perkins,  United  States  Senator  from  California ; 
and  M.  H.  de  Young,  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

This  list  of  names  will  be  reduced  by  an  obvious  process  of 
elimination.  We  do  not  think  that  Judge  McKenna  has  the 
remotest  idea  of  accepting  a  Cabinet  post,  even  if  President- 
elect McKinley  were  to  offer  it  to  him.  Judge  McKenna  is 
assured  of  a  position  for  life  on  the  Federal  bench,  and  he 
probably  thinks,  and  with  reason,  that  it  is  preferable  to  four 
short  and  troubled  years  in  the  Cabinet. 

We  do  not  believe  that  Senator  Perkins  would  give  up  his 


seat  in  the  Senate  for  a  Cabinet  position.  If  he  is  reelected 
Senator,  he  would  not  accept  a  Cabinet  position,  and  he 
claims  that  his  election  is  assured.  Therefore,  he  too  may 
be  eliminated. 

The  name  of  M.  H.  de  Young  may  next  be  stricken  from 
the  list.  Mr.  de  Young  is  not  exactly  persona  grata  with  the 
incoming  McKinley  administration.  His  paper  was  not  an 
"original"  McKinley  organ,  and  it  gave  but  half-hearted 
support  to  the  Republican  party  in  the  opening  of  the  cam- 
paign, owing  to  its  strong  free-silver  ideas.  Mr.  de  Young 
will  not  be  offered  a  post  in  the  Cabinet  by  President-elect 
McKinley. 

As  for  the  remaining  names,  that  of  Horace  Davis  at 
present  leads  the  list,  owing  to  his  indorsement  by  the  Cali- 
fornia congressional  delegation.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  another  man  may  be  indorsed  by  the  California  legis- 
lature when  it  meets  in  a  few  days.  What  importance 
President-elect  McKinley  would  attach  to  either  indorse- 
ment remains  to  be  seen.  It  is  probable  that  the  indorse- 
ment of  the  congressional  delegation — several  of  whom 
failed  of  reelection — will  not  impress  him  as  representing 
the  opinion  of  the  people  of  California. 

In  the  meantime,  there  are  certain  signs  of  acrimony 
cropping  out  as  usual  in  California.  One  paper  has  attacked 
Waymire.  Another  has  attacked  Davis.  We  should  advise 
these  journals  to  confine  themselves  to  singing  the  praises 
of  their  own  candidates  without  assailing  others.  This  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  thing  which  McKinley  deprecates. 
There  is  nothing  to  be  said  reflecting  on  the  character  of 
either  Davis  or  Waymire.  Therefore  it  is  folly  to  attack 
them. 

As  we  hinted  last  week,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
California  will  get  a  post  in  the  Cabinet,  and  it  is  quite  cer- 
tain that  she  will  not  if  these  attacks  are  accentuated  or  con- 
tinued. There  are  a  great  many  other  States  in  the  Union 
which  want  to  be  represented  in  the  Cabinet,  some  of  them 
with  more  claims  than  California.  Conditions  are  changing 
every  day.  For  example,  there  has  just  been  held  in  New 
York  a  "harmony  dinner,"  which  has  paralyzed  the  politicians 
there.  Piatt,  Strong,  Bliss,  Lauterbach,  Roosevelt,  Root, 
and  other  recently  squabbling  political  leaders  all  sat  cheek 
by  jowl  at  the  table  of  Frank  S.  Witherbee,  a  member  of 
the  Republican  State  Advisory  Committee  of  New  York. 
The  dinner  was  ostensibly  given  in  honor  of  Governor-elect 
Black,  but  it  was  really  given  for  the  purpose  of  harmonizing 
some  of  the  rows  of  the  Republican  party  in  New  York. 
There  has  been  a  strong  movement  there  to  elect  Joseph  H. 
Choate  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  succeed  Senator  HilL 
The  Union  League  Club  has  been  supporting  him.  It  looked 
for  a  time  as  if  the  McKinley  League  and  the  McKinley 
men  generally  in  New  York  would  be  behind  Choate,  but 
since  this  dinner  it  appears  as  if  Boss  Piatt  had  "fixed 
things,"  and  it  is  whispered  that  New  York's  place  in  the 
Cabinet  will  be  given  to  Cornelius  Bliss  ;  that  it  will  be  the 
naval  portfolio ;  that  in  consideration  of  Piatt's  men  sup- 
porting Bliss  for  the  Cabinet,  the  McKinley  men  will  support 
Piatt  for  the  Senate.  If  this  be  true,  it  will  completely  dis- 
arrange the  Cabinet  slate  which  allotted  the  portfolio  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  New  York. 

In  short,  the  very  first  name  has  not  yet  been  settled  upon 
in  making  up  President-elect  McKinley's  Cabinet.  Almost 
every  subsequent  name  will  depend  upon  the  man  chosen 
for  the  premiership.  Questions  of  reconciling  political  fac- 
tions, questions  of  political  geography,  and  questions  of 
holding  the  party  in  line  will  control  the  disposition  of  the 
remaining  posts.  Therefore,  California  may  get  no  Cabinet 
post,  and  it  is  certain  that  she  will  not  if  she  now  begins 
abusing  the  men  who  are  named.  If  a  Californian  is  ap- 
pointed, he  will  be  a  man  who  is  not  only  acceptable  to  his 
State,  but  to  his  party,  and  one  who  can  hold  that  party 
here  in  line  for  the  next  four  years. 


The  recently  issued  annual  report  of  the  Free  Public 
San  Francisco's  Librarv  g'ves  a  fair  reflection  of  the  read- 
Literary  ing  tastes  of  the  average  San  Franciscan. 

Tastes.  The   library,    in    its  main    rooms   and    five 

branches,  includes  87,727  volumes,  and  the  number  of 
books  issued  was  440,117,  or  an  average  of  nearly  five 
readers  for  every  book  in  the  library.  The  circulation  has 
been  somewhat  increased  by  the  adoption  of  the  plan  by 
which  the  borrowers  may  have  access  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent to  the  shelves  upon  which  the  books  are  stored, 
and  may  thus  exercise  more  judgment  in  selection. 
This  plan  was  first  adopted  with  the  juvenile  de- 
partment, the  volumes  of  juvenile  fiction,  numbering 
about  3,000  volumes,  being  placed  in  a  separate  gal- 
lery. It  was  found  that  the  circulation  improved  both  in 
quantity  and  in  quality.  The  same  plan  was  tried  later  in 
the  Mission  branch,  and  when  the  North  Beach  branch  was 
removed  to  its  new  quarters  in  June,  it  was  adopted  there 
also.  It  has  been  found  to  work  well  so  long  as  the  number 
of  patrons  is  limited  and  the  number  of  books  not  too  large. 
As  regards  the  classification  of  the  books  used,  this  city 


shows  a  smaller  percentage  of  fiction  than  will  be  found  in 
the  Eastern  cities,  while  the  circulation  of  juvenile  fiction  is 
slightly  less  than  the  average  of  one-fifth  that  obtains  else- 
where. Of  each  one  thousand  books  that  are  read,  304,  or 
very  nearly  one-third,  are  works  of  fiction,  and  171  are  juve- 
nile fiction.  Bound  magazines  have  a  circulation  of  92.5,  or 
nearly  one-tenth,  and  history  comes  next  with  48.4  in  each 
thousand.  The  extensive  use  of  the  library  by  the  laboring 
classes  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  works  relating  to  the  useful 
arts  have  a  circulation  of  43.4,  or  nearly  equivalent  to  that 
of  history.  The  fine  arts,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  per- 
centage of  only  19.4,  and  poetry  and  drama,  22.4.  As 
divided  by  months,  January  is  the  favorite,  with  March  and 
April  following.  In  May  and  June  the  circulation  falls  off, 
and  July  has  the  smallest  number  of  any  month  in  the  year. 
The  amount  of  reading  increases  again  in  October,  but 
drops  off  in  November  and  December.  This  is  the  fluctu- 
ation that  would  be  expected,  for,  while  the  class  of  people 
who  patronize  the  free  library  are  not  those  who  can  afford 
to  spend  the  summer  months  in  the  country,  they  do  visit 
the  suburban  resorts  on  Sundays.  The  favorite  month  for 
reading  fiction  is  October,  which  is  the  fourth  month  in 
general  circulation.  Juvenile  fiction  shows  the  largest  circu- 
lation in  March,  and  the  same  month  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  books  relating  to  the  useful  arts.  Current  periodicals 
are  read  more  in  July  than  any  other  month,  and  August 
shows  more  than  December  or  January,  in  spite  of  the 
special  attractions  offered  in  the  holiday  numbers.  In  Jan- 
uary, philosophy,  sociology,  and  the  natural  sciences  are 
read  ;  in  March,  biography  and  travels. 

There  is  an  attempt  being  made  by  various  interested  parties 
A  Solution  of  t0  cut  the  streets  through  Laurel  Hill  Ceme- 
the  Laurel  Hill  tery.  There  is  naturally  much  opposition 
Problem.  developed  to  the  project.    Most  of  this  is  on 

the  purely  sentimental  ground  of  respect  for  the  dead.     But 
there  is  another  objection  which  is  vital  rather  than  mortuary. 
Every  large  tract  of  land  in  the  heart  of  a  city  should  be 
kept  intact.     The  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  is  not  a  "public 
cemetery,"    coming    within    the    purview    of    the    law    of 
the   State    by    which   "  public   cemeteries "   are   preserved 
from    the    invasion    of     streets.      It    is    the    property    1 
a  private   corporation,  which   engages  in   the  businesj   01 
selling  and  leasing  burial  lots  for  coin.     It  is  probable  that 
this  corporation  is  opposed  to  having  its  property  injured  by 
the  cutting  through  of  Sutter,  Bush,  and  Pine  Streets, 
would   recommend,  therefore,  that  a  bargain  be  made     ith 
the  burial  corporation.     In  business  it  is  always  well  to  do 
nothing  unless  you  receive  a  consideration  for  it.     Let  the 
city  agree   with  the  burial  corporation   that  it  will  maintain 
the  streets  from  running  through  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery 
in  perpetuity — provided,  however,  that  in  return  the  b 
corporation  will  execute  an  instrument  by  which  its  cem 
will  revert  to  the  city  in  fee  simple  in  fifty  years. 

In  fifty  years  from  now,  nearly  all  the  cemetery  stockhold- 
ers will  be  dead.  In  fifty  years  from  now,  all  of  the  people 
buried  in  the  present  cemetery  will  be  forgotten.  In  fifty  years 
from  now,  burials  will  have  ceased  in  the  present  cemetery, 
so  the  heirs  of  the  present  stockholders  would  receive  abso- 
lutely nothing  from  their  investment.  In  fifty  years  from 
now,  all  of  the  remains  within  the  precincts  of  the  cemetery 
will  have  turned  to  dust. 

In  fifty  years  from  now,  when  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  thus 
passes  into  the  possession  of  the  city,  it  will  be  Laurel  Hill 
Park,  and  it  will  make  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parks 
within  the  precincts  of  any  city  in  the  world.  It  is  on  ele- 
vated ground,  and  it  commands  magnificent  views  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  of  San  Francisco 
Bay — views  not  to  be  equaled  from  such  a  site  in  any  city 
with  which  we  are  familiar.  Naples  has  a  beautiful  bay,  but 
the  Neapolitans  were  wis*e  enough  not  to  use  the  noble  hills 
circling  the  city  for  cemeteries.  With  that  practical  streak 
which  is  so  apparent  at  times  in  the  Italian  nature,  they 
placed  their  cemeteries  on  undesirable  ground.  The 
Neapolitan  Potter's  Field,  for  example,  consists  of  three 
hundred  and  sixty-six  pits  on  a  level  plain,  each  one  having 
a  cover-lid,  marked  with  the  day  of  the  month,  from  the 
first  of  January  to  the  thirty-first  of  December,  and  an 
extra  day  for  the  twenty-ninth  of  February  in  leap-year. 
Into  these  pits  the  bodies  of  paupers  are  placed,  and  then 
quicklime  is  thrown  upon  them.  The  pit  remains  untouched 
for  a  year.    At  the  expiration  of  a  year  the  pit  is  again  opened. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  The  solution  we  have  suggested 
is  an  admirable  one.  If'  the  city  will  enter  into  a  contract 
with  the  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery  Association  by  which  the 
boundaries  of  that  fine  plot  of  land  shall  be  guaranteed  to 
remain  intact,  and  if  this  contract  shall  be  passed  upon  by 
lawyers  of  such  standing  as  to  make  it  good  in  perpetuity, 
the  cemetery  association  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  execute 
a  deed  in  return  by  which  this  land  would  revert  to  the  city 
as  a  park  in  fifty  years.  We  commend  this  solution  of  the 
problem  to  Mr.  Phelan,  the  mayor-elect,  and  the  inc  Tiing 
board  of  supervisors. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  28,  1896. 


AN    AMERICAN    DON    JUAN. 


His  Experience  in  a  Mexican    Mining  Camp. 

A  laugh,  bubbling  up  as  sweetly  and  spontaneously  as  a 
meadow-lark's  note,  broke  the  sleepy  quiet. 

It  was  siesta  at  the  mine  of  La  Esperanza,  and  ihe  peones, 
sitting  asleep,  wrapped  close  in  scrapes,  their  backs  against 
the  cool  side  of  the  long  adobe,  their  knees  drawn  to  their 
chins,  roused  slightly  at  the  sound.  And  the  women  indoors, 
lying  curled  upon  petates,  also  roused  and  plucked  impatiently 
at  their  rebo:os  and  sniffed — sniffed  as  ladies  in  higher  circles 

do as  they  heard  the  frolicking  notes  die  away.     Their 

thoughts,  translated  into  English,  would  have  been  :  "  There's 
Limpy's  Andrea  'showing  off'  for  the  benefit  of  the  mana- 
ger and  his  secretary."  It  is  grievously  true  that  Andrea 
laughed  at  little,  and,  it  was  said,  often  laughed  at  nothing 
but  the  pleasure  of  hearing  herself. 

Andrea  was  pruning  her  calico  flounces  preparatory  to  a 
stroll  past  the  offices,  ostensibly  to  take  some  drawn-work  to 
the  much-bored  wife  of  the  manager,  but— well,  Andrea  was 
both  a  coquette  and  had  a  musical  laugh  by  the  grace  of 
God,  for  if  those  talents  are  not  heaven-sent,  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  graft  them. 

It  was  very  warm,  and  the  air  was  shimmering  before 
Jimmy  Avery's  eyes  as  he  came  out  of  the  cool  dusk  of  the 
big  adobe  room  and  stood  looking  up  the  slope  Andrea  was 
coming  down.  There  was  a  great  humming  of  yellow-jackets 
around  a  heap  of  red  tuna-skins.  Once  Jimmy  Avery  was 
innocent,  good,  and  young  ;  that  he  was  any  of  the  three 
now  was  doubtful.  Yet  he  was  much  younger  than  he 
looked,  and  possibly  his  face  was  more  weak  than  evil.  It 
was  still  a  handsome  face,  though  the  fiery  Mexican  liquors 
had  burnt  it  a  dull  red.  He  was  puffy  under  his  eyes,  and 
his  eyes  were  clouded. 

Andrea's  flounce  struck  the  little  blood-red  pile  of  skins 
rotting  in  the  sun.  In  a  moment  she  was  the  centre  of  the 
fiercely  buzzing  insects.  One  stung  her  on  the  neck,  and 
she  ran  crying  to  the  secretary,  whom  she  saw  in  front  of 
the  office,  rolling  his  cigarette  and  staring  up  the  red-clay 
road  at  her. 

The  yellow-jackets  went  back  to  their  feast,  and  the  young 
secretary  led  in  the  peon  woman,  and,  placing  her  in  his  big 
leather  chair — she  had  never  sat  on  a  chair  before — rubbed 
the  swollen  bite  on  her  round,  brown  throat  with  ammonia, 
soothing  her  tenderly.  For  Jimmy  Avery  was  tender  to  all 
women  until  they  crossed  him — then  his  savageness  and 
brutality  were  such  as  to  make  a  mere  ordinary  man,  who 
knew  nothing  of  tenderness,  stand  aghast. 

Andrea's  black  eyes  were  very  full  and  lustrous  with  the 
Mexican  sun  in  their  dusky  depths,  and  there  was  a  dimple 
at  the  corner  of  her  poppy-red  mouth. 

"  I  never  see  you  in  Leon,"  he  said  to  her.  "  Sometimes 
I  go.  Why  do  you  never?  There's  lots  of  music  and  the 
paseo.     This  is  a  lonely  place  for  a  pretty  woman." 

Andrea  hung  her  head  and  twisted  her  fingers  together. 
Jimmy,  in  some  disgust  at  her  stupidity,  signed  for  her  to 
go,  and  settled  himself  back  to  the  slumber  that  had  been 
broken  by  the  clear  vibrations  of  her  pretty  laugh. 

That  evening  Andrea  sat  on  the  mud  floor,  sullenly  stir- 
ring the  olla  podrida  simmering  over  the  fire  of  sticks  in  the 
corner.  It  is  not  good  for  one's  temper  to  sit  on  a  soft, 
leather  chair  in  the  afternoon  and  come  home  to  sit  on  a 
mud  floor — to  listen  to  praises  of  one's  beauty  there,  and 
here  to  the  naked  brown  baby,  crying  and  crying  on  its  heap 
of  rags  by  the  wall. 

When  Limpy  appeared  in  the  low  doorway,  he  knew  by 
the  back  of  Andrea's  head  there  was  a  storm  brewing. 
Limpy  was  the  limpiador — engine-cleaner  and  night  watch- 
man— he  was  also  limpy  by  nature,  dragging  one  foot 
heavily  after  him. 

Andrea  cast  a  look  of  scorn  upon  him  as  he  knelt  by  the 
rags,  trying  to  quiet  the  baby — he  was  so  black  and  so  dirty, 
he  had  had  smail-pox,  and  each  pit  was  brimming  with  dirt. 
He  was  fairly  coated,  clothes  and  all,  with  coal-dust  and 
grease.  He  had  a  wide-mouthed,  friendly  grin,  and  good- 
ness shone  from  every  line  of  his  homely  face.  The  men 
all  loved  Limpy,  and  they  said  of  him,  "  He's  white  inside, 
anyway." 

It  was  after  the  scanty  meal  had  been  eaten  that  the  low- 
ering clouds  broke.  Limpy  listened  in  patient  amazement 
while  the  Spanish  rattled  round  his  ears  like  hail-stones  on  a 
tin  roof. 

"But  why  do  you  want  to  go  to  Leon?  The  baby  is 
here,  and  I  am  here,  and " 

"  You  and  the  baby  ! "  and  Andrea  cried  and  tore  at  her 
rebozo  with  her  sharp,  white  teeth. 

She  used  the  same  arguments  that  Eve  probably  used. 
She  was  not  feeling  well,  she  needed  a  change,  and  there 
was  no  society  and  no  amusement  for  her — all  women  say 
the  same,  in  different  languages,  perhaps. 

When  your  wages  are  eleven  dollars  a  month  and  corn  is 
six  cents  a  pound,  it  is  hard  having  a  wife  who  pines  for  a 
"  change."  Limpy  put  it  to  her  fairly  and  squarely  :  There 
were  the  pigs  at  Marfil,  where  his  brother  was  tending  them  ; 
if  she  went  to  Leon,  the  pigs  would  be  on  short  rations,  and 
already  the  corn  doled  out  was  not  keeping  pace  with  the 
appetites  of  the  unfortunate  swine. 

Andrea  decided,  as  was  to  be  expected,  against  the  pigs. 
Faithful,  honest  Limpy  faltered  when  he  thought  of  them, 
for  the  pigs  were  the  core  of  his  heart.  But  Andrea  was 
his  God — so  let  the  pigs  starve  ! 

The  day  Andrea  went  to  Leon  in  the  old  diligence  was  an 
eventful  one.  The  women  gathered  in  little  groups  and  put 
their  heads  together,  whispering  of  her  warily,  for  Andrea's 
temper  was  notable.  She  was  a  burro,  they  said,  and  her 
mother  was  a  burro,  and  her  grandmother  ;  and  also  were 
they  pigs  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  And  their 
wrath  had  foundation,  for  when  in  the  memory  of  man  had 
a  peon  woman  traveled  to  Leon  by  coach  ?  A  woman  with 
fee* ',  There  was  much  fluttering  of  rebozo  and  silvery 
chiming   of    laughter,   and  at  last    the  old   coach  rumbled 


away  down  the   winding  mountain  road,   and  out    of    the 
radiant  blue  air  rippled  Andrea's  laugh. 

That  night  at  dinner  Mrs.  Orton  looked  the  young  secre- 
tary full  between  the  eyes,  after  her  wont,  and  said  very 
softly  :  "  I  saw  that  pretty  Andrea  starting  off  on  the  coach 
to-day.     Did  you  ever  notice  her,  Mr.  Avery?" 

Jimmy  helped  himself  to  some  vile  compound  or  other 
from  the  big  silver  dish  the  mozo  was  holding.  "  Yes  ; 
that  is,  no — which  one  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  take  very  little  stock  in  that  wife  of  the  night-watch- 
man's," said  the  manager,  a  ponderous,  heavy-footed  man, 
with  a  large,  benevolent  manner  very  trying  to  some  people's 
nerves-  "  I  was  witness  to  a  most  unmotherly  action  on 
her  part." 

Jimmy  looked  bored.  What  were  the  pelddo  to  him.  So 
he  paid  scant  attention  while  Mr.  Orton  spun  a  woeful  yarn 
of  Andrea's  carelessly  dropping  the  baby  among  the  burros 
as  they  came  into  the  narrow  defile  above  the  camp,  laden 
with  the  long  leather  sacks  of  ore.  How  the  baby  escaped, 
if  it  ever  did,  was  more  than  Jimmy  could  have  told  you — 
but  he  could  have  told  you  that  Beatrice  Orton  had  a  half- 
opened  scarlet  hibiscus  in  her  blonde  hair. 

Wonderful  stories  of  Andrea's  doings  in  Leon  were 
wafted  back  to  the  camp — that  she  had  been  seen  with  a 
red  ribbon  in  her  hair,  that  she  had  pawned  the  pigs. 
Once  an  incredible  tale  came,  brought  apparently  by  the 
birds  of  the  air.  It  was  that  Andrea  had  been  seen  walking 
one  evening  in  the  jardin  arm-in-arm  with  a  "  Gringo." 
But  it  was  sadly  true  she  had  pawned  the  pigs. 

Pawned  the  pigs  !  The  interest  and  weekly  rations  of 
corn  were  more  than  Limpy  could  pay.  To  think  of  losing 
those  beautiful  porkers  ! 

It  was  learned  one  day,  to  the  intense  excitement  of  the 
camp,  that  Limpy  was  contemplating  a  bath,  which  of  course 
portended,  in  the  minds  of  the  gossips,  a  visit  to  Leon,  and, 
it  was  hoped,  a  dressing-down  of  Andrea. 

The  momentous  affair  was  over.  Gertrudis  had  washed 
his  clothes  while  it  was  in  progress,  and  a  brand-new 
Limpy,  clothed  but  hardly  in  his  right  mind,  set  forth  for 
Leon.  He  felt  it  glory  and  expense  enough  for  Andrea  to 
ride  there,  and  so  had  cheerfully  made  ready  to  walk,  for  it 
is  but  sixty  kilometers  and  downhill  all  the  way. 

But  coming  back  is  another  tale,  so  it  was  a  question 
whether  it  was  the  long  uphill  pull  the  next  night  that  had 
graven  Limpy's  face  with  those  lines  of  pain. 

One  afternoon,  having  received  their  monthly  pay,  the 
men  were  deep  in  a  game  of  monte,  sitting  on  the  ground 
in  front  of  Limpy's  mud  hut.  Limpy  himself  was  lying 
on  his  stomach,  watching  with  listless  eyes.  Suddenly  he 
heard  over  his  head  Andrea's  happy  laugh,  and  the  baby 
was  plumped  down  on  his  back.  He  arose  and  handed  the 
baby  back,  with  as  much  scorn  as  his  good,  honest,  ugly 
face  could  show. 

She  had  come  for  money,  which,  to  her  surprise,  Limpy 
was  unwilling  to  give.  True,  things  had  been  a  little  awk- 
ward when  he  paid  the  unexpected  visit  to  Leon,  but  that 
was  his  own  fault.  If  he  had  sent  word  he  was  coming, 
everything  would  have  been  agreeable.  She  was  hardly 
prepared  for  Limpy's  attitude.  He  was  done  with  her.  He 
would  take  the  baby,  and  she  must  go  away,  and  not  one 
centavo  should  she  have. 

Andrea  did  not  despair.  It  was  something  to  have  the 
baby  off  her  hands,  and  she  was  not  counting  entirely  upon 
Limpy. 

A  big  golden  moon  was  slowly  sailing  from  behind  a 
black  peak,  when  the  secretary,  who  was  dressing  for  din- 
ner, heard  a  knock  at  the  door.  He  was  astonished  and 
annoyed  on  answering  to  find  Andrea.  He  stepped  out 
with  her  in  the  ebon  shadow  of  a  mesquite-tree.  Flatter- 
ing himself  on  making  short  work  of  her,  he  turned,  with 
the  last  harsh  sentence  on  his  lips — to  look  straight  into 
Beatrice  Orton's  face. 

"  Was  there  ever  such  luck?  "he  groaned,  as  he  closed 
the  door.  "  What  was  I  saying  ?  Something  about  my 
salary  would  not  permit  of  my  supporting  half  the  peon 
women  of  Mexico — good  God  !  And  what  made  me  say 
she  had  more  now  than  the  others  ?  The  only  woman  on 
earth  I  could  ever  care  for  to  hear  that ! " 

If  Jimmy  had  said  the  only  woman  on  earth  he  ever  tried 
to  flirt  with  and  failed,  he  would  have  been  nearer  the  mark. 
On  coming  to  La  Esperanza,  he  had  noted  with  interest  the 
disparity  in  the  ages  of  the  manager  and  his  wife.  But  she 
had  treated  him  with  the  most  discouraging  coolness  and 
kindness. 

The  moonlight  was  flooding  the  patio  and  corral,  leaving 
the  portales  in  deep  shadow.  Dinner  was  over,  and  the  two 
men  had  been  smoking  their  cigars  under  the  portales,  but 
now  Mr.  Orton  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  broad  Mexican 
hammock  hung  in  the  jasmine  arbor. 

Mrs.  Orton  had  taken  Jimmy's  hat,  of  a  fashion  unknown 
to  the  camp  before  his  arrival,  and  tripping  down  to  the 
arbor,  placed  it  over  her  slumbering  lord's  face,  for  fear, 
she  explained  to  Jimmy,  a  stray  moonbeam  might  shine  in 
his  face  and  make  him  loco.  There  was  distinct  coquetry 
in  her  glance  and  laugh. 

Hope  was  beginning  to  revive  a  trifle  in  Mr.  Avery's 
bosom.  He  had  thrown  away  his  cigar,  and  was  consider- 
ing, with  malice  aforethought,  the  white  hand  resting  so 
temptingly  near,  when  there  was  heard  the  sound  of  an  ex- 
cited voice. 

Mrs.  Orton  went  to  meet  the  tall,  white  figure  which  ap- 
peared in  the  palm-lined  corridor.  A  sentence  or  two  was 
exchanged,  a  bit  of  which  Jimmy  caught ;  then  Mrs.  Orton 
pointed  toward  the  arbor  at  the  far  end  of  the  patio,  and 
Andrea,  with  set  face,  ran  down  the  long  path  leading  to  it. 
"  Confound  it  all !  What  does  she  think  to  gain  by 
having  me  discharged,  with  old  Orton  such  a  prig,  of 
course " 

There  was  a  flutter  of  laces  before  him,  round  arms  about 
him,  and  a  soft  mouth  on  his.  Was  the  world  coming  to  an 
end  ?  Beatrice  Orton's  voice  was  saying  :  "  You  do  love 
me  ?     Oh  !  say  you  do." 

"  Why,   I    adore    you,"    and   he    threw   his    arm    about 


her — but  he  kept  an  anxious  eye  upon  the  arbor,  and  his 
arm  grew  limp  in  spite  of  himself. 

"  J  told  her  you  were  in  the  hammock.  Oh,  Jimmy  !  she 
has  a  long,  sharp  knife  !  Do  you  think  she  will  kill  him?  " 
she  whispered. 

Jimmy  shook  her  off  as  he  would  a  scorpion.  "  Orton  ! 
Orton  !  "  he  called  loudly  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "  For 
God's  sake,  wake  up,  Orton  !  " 

Mr.  Orton  threw  the  secretary's  hat  from  his  face,  and, 
with  a  sense  of  being  somewhat  rudely  disturbed,  sat  up  in 
the  hammock.     Over  him  bent  a  wild-eyed  woman. 

Mr.  Orton,  being  the  most  prosaic  of  men,  noted  nothing 
wrong,  failing  utterly  to  see  the  sinister-looking  knife  half 
concealed  by  the  folds  of  her  rebozo. 

"My  good  creature,"  he  said,  testily,  "modulate  your 
voice  when  you  call  me.    I  was  not  asleep — merely  reflecting." 

Then  this  reflective  gentleman  rolled  out  of  the  hammock 
and  toddled  out  in  the  moonlight.  Jimmy  Avery  was  racing 
for  life  down  between  the  red  roses,  and  Mrs.  Orton  sat 
shivering  and  sobbing  under  the  portales. 

"  It's  nothing,  Avery,"  called  Mr.  Orton,  benevolently. 
"  Some  one  of  the  servants  thought  I  was  asleep.  I  must 
say  she  has  a  voice  like  a  fog-horn." 

Blessed  is  he  who  perceiveth  nothing,  for  his  days  shall 
end  in  peace. 

Jimmy  Avery  looked  in  the  glass  when  he  reached  his 
room,  looked  at  his  haggard  eyes  and  his  lined  face,  and 
repeated  aloud  a  quotation  that  had  struck  his  fancy  in  some 
long-forgotten  book  :  "  Whoso  takes  a  love  not  lawfully  his 
own,  gathers  a  flower  with  poison  on  its  petals," 

And  Beatrice  writhed  all  night  and  cried  to  heaven  to  wit- 
ness the  most  wretched  woman  alive.  And  all  because  she 
had  found  the  path  to  hell  as  stony  and  steep  as  others  the 
road  to  high  heaven. 

Andrea  that  night  drank  pulque,  and,  stumbling,  as  she 
went  down  the  mountain  road  to  Leon,  fell  by  the  wayside 
and  slept  till  morning.  She  lives  to  this  day  in  Leon — has 
painted  cheeks  and  is  called  "  the  nina  with  the  song-like 
laugh." 

And  Limpy — dear,  patient  Limpy  !  He  lost  three  reals 
out  of  his  wages  that  night.  The  baby  was  sick  and  he 
could  not  go  to  work.  It  cried  and  cried  and  would  not  be 
comforted,  for  the  best-meaning  man  is  always  a  little  clumsy 
with  a  baby.  Edith  Wagner. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1896. 


The  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  "  star "  danseuse  per- 
forming a  leading  part  in  a  ballet  clad  in  deep  mourning 
was  witnessed  in  an  Italian  theatre  a  short  time  ago.  The 
ballerina,  in  spite  of  the  recent  death  of  her  brother,  took 
part  in  the  first  portion  of  the  performance  dressed  entirely 
in  white,  save  for  a  large  black  bow  on  her  corsage.  Dur- 
ing the  interval  she  changed  this  attire  for  one  of  black, 
with  sombreness  quite  unrelieved,  and  her  appearance  in 
the  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe  was,  it  seems,  greeted 
most  sympathetically  by  the  impressionable  spectators. 


The  paternal  character  of  the  French  Government  is 
amusingly  exemplified  in  one  of  the  rules  of  the  Bicycle 
Touring  Club  of  France,  which,  of  course,  bear  the  stamp 
and  seal  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  No  woman,  either 
French  or  foreign,  can  become  a  member  or  tour  unless 
furnished  with  a  declaration,  notarially  witnessed  and  signed 
by  her  father  or  husband  to  the  effect  that  she  has  permis- 


Prince  Ranjitsinjhi,  the  cricketer,  appears  as  one  of  the 
articles  on  the  free  list  in  the  New  South  Wales  tariff.  He 
is  going  to  visit  the  country  with  an  English  team  next  year, 
and  has  been  excepted  by  name  from  the  penalties  of  a  bill 
imposing  a  tax  of  one  hundred  pounds  on  all  colored  aliens 
that  land  in  the  colony.  The  bill  is  intended  to  exclude 
Hindoos,  Chinese,  and  Japanese  from  Australia. 


Nestled  among  the  fierce  monarchies  of  Europe  are  sev- 
eral quiet  little  republics  that  enjoy  the  blessing  of  free  gov- 
ernment. The  republic  of  St.  Martin  has  eight  thousand 
inhabitants  ;  Andorra,  six  thousand  ;  Moresnet,  the  smallest 
of  all,  on  the  frontier  between  Germany  and  Belgium,  twelve 
hundred  inhabitants,  who  carry  on  important  industries. 


A  cultivated  English  enthusiast  who  had  "settled"  in  the 
Whitechapel  district  of  London  to  do  good  to  the  people  by 
precept  and  example,  said  recently  that  the  denizens  of  the 
region  came  to  have  a  kindly  feeling  for  him,  but  that  ob- 
viously it  sprang  chiefly  from  pity.  "They  looked  upon 
me,"  he  said,  "  as  an  idiot." 


The  Peruvian  press  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
criminals  are  practically  unchecked  in  Santiago.  One 
paper  makes  the  allegation  that  more  than  two  thousand 
persons  were  found  injured  in  the  streets  of  Santiago  by  the 
police  from  the  month  of  July  to  the  middle  of  November. 


Jean  Perrin,  who  was  considered  sufficiently  crazy  to 
prevent  his  being  held  accountable  for  firing  a  pistol  at 
President  Carnot  in  1889,  has  just  been  sentenced  by  a 
French  court  to  twelve  months'  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
for  perpetrating  some  particularly  clever  swindles. 


Ex-Speaker  Reed,  referring  to  his  three-thousand-dollar 
fee  as  referee  for  some  Massachusetts  insurance  companies, 
recently  remarked :  "  It  is  only  when  a  man  is  drawing  a 
salary  for  doing  nothing  that  he  feels  he  is  at  last  receiving 
what  he  really  deserves." 


More  eyes  must  be  damaged  or  lost  than  people  suppose, 
for  two  million  glass  eyes  are  manufactured  yearly  in  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland. 


December  28,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


DIVINE     AND    DIVA. 


Yvette  Guilbert  Falls  Foul  of  Evangelist   Moody— He   Stigmatizes 

Her  Songs  and    She   Raps   Him   Smartly— She  Also  has 

a  Slap  at  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

A  few  days  ago,  the  eminent  dilettante  divine,  Dwight  L. 
Moody — he  is  an  evangelist,  although  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  a  regular  divine  or  not — made  an  attack  at  a 
Cooper  Union  meeting  upon  Yvette  Guilbert.  It  seems 
that  one  of  the  reporters  of  the  new  journalism  called  upon 
Mr.  Moody  and  asked  his  opinion  of  some  of  the  songs 
sung  by  Yvette  Guilbert.  For  answer,  Mr.  Moody  replied  : 
"  I  don't  think  Sodom  ever  produced  anything  like  the 
songs  she  sings,"  and  to  prove  his  assertion  he  read  an  En- 
glish translation  of  one  stanza  of  Jean  Richepin's  "  La 
Glu."  Mr.  Moody  did  not  read  the  worst  of  the  stanzas 
in  "La  Glu."  Had  he  done  so,  I  think  the  audience  would 
have  been  forced  to  quit  the  hall.  Some  of  Yvette's  songs 
are  so  inexpressibly  bestial  that  they  can  not  be  reproduced 
in  English  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  ought  not  to  be,  although 
the  New  York  Journal  has  printed  some  of  them  without 
softening  a  word  or  a  line.  Yvette  Guilbert  has  replied  to 
Mr.  Moody,  and  the  Journal  printed  her  reply  and  his 
accusations  side  by  side  in  wide  columns,  which  were 
headed  with  a  portrait,  one  of  Moody,  the  other  of  Guil- 
bert. The  evangelist  quotes  a  stanza  from  "  La  Glu  "  and 
declares  that  "  the  devil  himself  could  not  devise  a  more 
corrupting  message  to  send  to  this  city.  It  is  hell  let  loose. 
Here  we  have,"  he  continues,  "a  Frenchwoman  coming 
among  us  with  her  damning  and  demoralizing  performances, 
and  she  receives  the  applause  of  some  of  our  leading 
citizens.  We  should  strive  to  drive  back  into  the  pit 
of  hell,  from  whence  they  came,  all  these  demoral- 
izing and  degrading  influences  that  corrupt  morals  and 
stir  up  the  lowest  animal  passions."  Guilbert  does  not 
mince  matters  in  coming  back  at  the  evangelist  and 
defending  her  songs.  She  says:  "M.  Richepin  belongs 
to  a  school  of  artists  who  are  not  bound  by  con- 
ventionalities. It  is  in  art  as  in  religion.  Mr. 
Moody  is  himself,  I  am  told,  unconventional.  They  tell 
me  even  that  some  persons  do  not  greatly  admire  his  style 
of  exhortation.  They  say  his  images  are  often  uncouth 
and  his  language  that  of  an  uncultured  person.  But  his 
crudities  are  forgiven  to  him  because  he  is  believed  to  be 
sincere — is  it  not  so  ?  Well,  if  he  were  better  informed  he 
would  know  that  the  same  allowance  is  made  for  M.  Riche- 
pin and  the  other  realists,  though,  of  course,  they  do  not 
suffer  from  the  lack  of  culture,  which  is  more  Mr.  Moody's 
misfortune." 

The  last  is  a  pretty  good  stroke.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  of  Yvette,  it  can  not  be  denied  that  she  is  sharp — sharp 
in  features  and  sharp  in  tongue.  She  goes  on  :  "  For  me,  I 
am  an  artist,  and  I  chose  to  sing  Richepin's  song  because 
it  affords  great  scope  for  artistic  expression.  The  moral 
should  not,  as  many  think,  be  considered  by  the  artist,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  of  the  highest,  the  purest,  and  the  most 
affecting." 

It  is  fortunate  that  somebody  can  discover  a  moral  or 
morals  in  Yvette's  songs,  even  if  it  be  she  herself.  But  it 
must  require  a  powerful  effort  of  the  intellect. 

As  I  said,  Yvette  is  an  exceedingly  sharp  person,  and  not 
the  least  of  the  sharp  things  she  has  done  in  New  York  is 
to  become  involved  with  Evangelist  Moody,  which  has 
served  to  advertise  her,  for  it  was  feared  that  on  her  second 
appearance  in  so  brief  a  time  she  might  not  draw.  But 
the  fear  was  without  foundation.  When  she  opened  at 
Koster  &  Bial's,  on  Monday  night,  she  was  received  very 
warmly  by  a  packed  audience.  She  sang  several  of  her 
leprous  French  songs  and  then  two  so-called  English  songs, 
"I  Want  You,  Ma  Honey"  and  "My  Pearl  is  a  Bowery 
Girl,"  and,  what  with  her  droll  rendering  and  her  even 
droller  English,  the  audience  was  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Yvette  had  a  slight  brush 
wi'h  Sarah  Bernhardt  a  year  ago,  and  when  the  great  trage- 
dienne remarked  that  Yvette  was  a  variety-show  artist,  the 
little  woman  with  the  sharp  features  and  the  scrawny  arms 
came  back  at  her  like  a  hornet.  She  has  been  going  for 
her  ever  since.  At  Koster  &  Bial's,  the  other  night,  she 
gave  a  sample  of  mimicry  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  that  was  ex- 
ceedingly droll.  It  was  higher  than  burlesque ;  it  was 
genuine  mimicry,  and  the  curious  staccato  enunciation  of 
Bernhardt,  which  has  proved  the  despair  of  so  many  board- 
ing-school girls  who  could  not  understand  her  French,  was 
reproduced  by  Yvette  with  the  utmost  faithfulness.  The 
curious  purring  tones  that  Bernhardt  uses  at  times  she  also 
reproduced,  and  the  sentence  dying  away  as  if  with  a  caress, 
followed  by  the  metallic  tones  which  the  great  Sarah  at 
times  uses  with  so  much  effect.  As  one  looked  around 
the  audience,  which  was  roaring  with  laughter,  the  thought 
was  irresistible  that  probably  seven  out  of  ten  had  never 
seen  or  heard  Sarah  Bernhardt ;  but,  none  the  less,  they 
were  amused. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  has  had  a  great  many  rows  in  her  time 
with  various  men  and  women,  in  which  she  has  always  come 
off  victorious,  for  she  has  an  ungovernable  temper  and  fears 
nothing — scenes  not  at  all  and  scandals  even  less.  But 
when  she  angered  Yvette  Guilbert,  she  roused  a  woman  who 
was  not  unlike  herself,  and  the  bitterness  of  the  feud  which 
exists  between  them  was  typified  by  a  single  word  Yvette 
uttered  at  the  end  of  her  imitation  of  Bernhardt.  It  did 
not  apparently  catch  the  ears  of  most  of  the  audience,  but 
it  was  there.  It  was  contemptuous,  and  it  was  loaded  with 
hatred. 

I  understand  that  Lanky  Bob  Fitzsimmons,  who  was 
theoretically  knocked  out  by  Sharkey  in  your  city  the  other 
day,  is  on  his  way  East  to  endeavor  to  make  a  match  with 
the  elusive  Corbett.  I  do  not  think  that  he  will  succeed  in 
making  a  match  with  Mr.  Corbett,  and  probably  he  does  not 
want  to.  But  while  I  will  go  some  distance  and  pay  some 
money  to  see  a  match  between  these  two  pugilists,  I  would 


travel  further  and  pay  much  more  to  go  to  a  verbal  scrap  be- 
tween Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Yvette  Guilbert.  The  celebrated 
quarrel  scene  in  "  Madame  Angot "  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  great  scenes  of  comic  opera.  If  either 
of  them  could  sing,  which  neither  of  them  can  do,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  being  an  actress  and  Yvette  a  cafe-concert  singer, 
it  wnuld  be  a  "great  snap,"  in  the  words  of  the  "  perfesh," 
to  bill  Bernhardt  and  Guilbert  as  Clairette  and  Mademoiselle 
Lange  in  the  opera  of  "  Madame  Angot."  The  way  they 
would  scratch  and  pull  hair  would  be  a  caution. 
New  York,  December  15,  1896.  Flaneur. 


BEFORE     THE    DAWN. 


By  the  Author  of  "The  High   Tide  at  Gettysburg." 

A  lion  lurked  in  a  ruin  old  : 

(Oh,  restless  wraith  of  a  vanished  race  !} 

To  idols  of  bronze  and  stone  and  gold 
He  lifted  the  stare  of  a  monstrous  face. 

A  snake  lay  coiled  on  a  crumbling  throne  : 

(Oh,  serpent  soul  of  the  desert  land  !) 
In  a  desolate  wild  by  the  whirlwind  mown 

He  reigned  in  a  kingdom  of  dust  and  sand, 

A  soul-sick  man  in  a  garden  wept : 

(Oh,  torch  in  the  night  of  the  world's  despair  !) 

And  the  beast  and  the  snake   through  the  darkness  crept, 
And  snarled  and  hissed  till  they  drowned  his  prayer. 

But  his  sobs  went  up  by  the  startled  stars  : 
(Oh,  listening  ears  of  the  God  Most  High  !  ) 

And  the  lightning  flamed,  and  the  thunder-jars 
Shattered  the  silence  behind  the  sky. 

And  the  snake  to  the  desolate  atmoor  fled, 
And  the  beast  to  his  drear  campagna  home. 

(Oh,  rest  for  the  spirit  of  Carthage  dead  I 
Oh,  peace  to  the  ghost  of  buried  Rome  !) 
December,  1896.  Will  H.  Thompson. 


The  wasp  is  accepted  as  emblematical  of  irritability  and 
petty  malignity  ;  but  even  this  much  abused  insect  plays  a 
beneficial  part  in  the  work  of  nature.  A  number  of  wasps 
were  seen  by  R.  M.  Barrington,  of  Bray,  Ireland,  buzzing 
about  his  cOws.  Closer  inspection  revealed  that  they 
were  all  busy  catching  flies.  One  white  cow  drew  more 
wasps  than  any  of  the  others,  because  the  moment  a 
fly  alighted  it  was  seen  at  once  against  the  skin. 
When  a  wasp  catches  a  fly  it  immediately  bites  off  both 
wings,  sometimes  a  leg  or  two,  and  occasionally  the  head. 
Mr.  Barrington  saw  some  of  the  wasps  when  laden 
with  one  fly  catch  another,  without  letting  go  the  first,  and 
then  fly  away  with  both.  There  was  a  constant  stream  of 
wasps  carrying  away  flies,  probably  to  feed  the  larvae  in  their 
nests,  and  returning  again  to  the  cows  to  catch  more.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  Mr.  Barrington  estimated  that  between 
three  hundred  and  four  hundred  flies  were  caught  on  two 
cows  lying  close  to  him. 


It  has  happened  in  Europe  that  individuals  have  thrown 
themselves  before  an  advancing  train  in  the  hope  of  recover- 
ing substantial  damages  from  the  railroad  companies.  In 
Japan  such  an  attempt  would  be  futile.  The  Japanese  argue 
that,  since  the  train  can  not  get  out  of  the  way,  men  must, 
and  the  father  of  a  child  killed  by  an  engine  was  fined 
heavily  for  allowing  his  child  to  cross  the  line  while  a  train 
was  approaching.  In  a  like  manner  the  owner  of  a  cow  was 
punished  for  allowing  the  bovine  to  commit  suicide  by  charg- 
ing an  express. 

When  William  Waldorf  Astor's  wife  was  buried  in  Trinity 
church-yard  in  New  York,  two  years  and  more  ago,  he 
moved  to  London,  declaring  that  America  was  no  place  for 
a  gentleman  to  live.  Not  long  ago  he  sold  the  Waldorf 
Hotel  to  his  cousin,  John  Jacob  Astor,  and  now  it  is  said 
that  he  intends  to  dispose  of  all  his  vast  holdings  in  New 
York  real  estate.  It  is  a  further  significant  fact  that  his 
name  does  not  appear  on  this  year's  list  of  Patriarchs, 
a  distinction  that  one  would  not  relinquish  without  good 
reason. 


How  many  people  in  the  United  States  are  aware  that 
there  is  one  United  Stales  penitentiary  in  all  of  the  United 
States  ?  Federal  prisoners  have  almost  invariably  been 
taken  to  this  or  that  State  penitentiary.  At  Fort  Leaven- 
worth is  the  only  prison  which  is  a  United  States  penitentiary, 
and  it  is  a  made-over  affair  from  a  military  prison,  which 
was  originally  a  lot  of  quartermaster's  warehouses,  with  a 
wall  built  around  them.  They  will  accommodate  about  five 
hundred  and  twenty-five  prisoners. 


The  miners  on  Glacier  Creek,  Alaska,  intend  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  "burning"  this  winter — that  is,  thaw  out  the 
frozen  gravel  by  means  of  fire.  The  burning  commences 
when  the  winter  fairly  sets  in  and  the  streams  are  frozen 
solid.  Wood  costs  four  dollars  per  cord  at  the  stump,  and 
often  costs  ten  to  twelve  dollars  for  hauling.  The  gravel  is 
taken  out  and  is  stored  and  washed  in  the  spring. 


Lord  Mayor  Faudel  Phillips  of  London  broke  down  while 
introducing  Embassador  Bayard  at  a  meeting  recently,  owing 
to  the  weight  of  his  official  robes.  He  sat  down  suddenly, 
took  the  robes  oft"  in  the  presence  of  the  audience,  and  was 
brought  to  with  Mrs.  Bayard's  smelling-bottle. 


The  sale  of  beer  in  syphons,  like  aerated  waters,  promises 
to  revolutionize  the  bottling  business.  The  deterioration  of 
beer  in  bottles  when  a  single  glass  is  drawn  is  entirely  obvi- 
ated by  this  system. 


THE    FUTURE    OF    CALIFORNIA. 


An    Interesting    Study  of   the    Possibilities    of  the    Golden    State. 


A  notable  article  appears  in  the  current  issue  of  the 
Century  from  the  pen  of  William  E.  Smythe.  It  is  a 
study  of  the  future  of  California,  and  presents  many  views 
that  are  both  new  and  striking.  California  has  been  a 
land  of  large  enterprises  ;  the  great  farmer  succeeded  the 
gold-miner,  and  both  were  speculators  of  the  thorough- 
bred type.  Both  looked  with  contempt  upon  the  matter  of 
making  a  living,  and  dreamed  only  of  making  a  fortune. 
The  rise  of  horticulture  brought  no  material  change  in 
these  conditions  ;  the  aim  was  to  get  rich  quickly,  and  the 
method  was  speculation.  The  policy  was  to  raise  single 
crops,  and  the  result  of  that  policy  is  always  disastrous. 
There  are  years  of  failure  and  years  of  excessive  pros- 
perity, which  are  frequently  more  dangerous,  for  they  lead 
to  speculation  and  false  industrial  ideals.  More  land  is 
purchased,  extravagance  in  living  expenses  is  developed, 
and  debt  is  the  consequence. 

The  evolutionary  process  of  the  last  twenty  years  has 
proved  that  irrigation  is  essential  to  the  highest  standard  of 
civilization,  and  that  in  it  lies  the  future  hope  of  this  Stale. 
With  a  population  estimated  at  less  than  one  million  and  a 
quarter,  California  has  a  territory  nearly  as  large  as  that  of 
France.  It  is  inferior  to  France  neither  in  climate,  soil, 
natural  resources,  nor  sea-coast,  yet  the  latter  supports  a 
population  of  more  than  thirty-eight  millions.  With  the 
same  rate  of  increase  during  the  next  century  as  in  the  past, 
California  must  support  a  population  almost  as  dense,  but 
if  those  who  are  now  engaged  in  cultivating  the  soil  can  not 
support  themselves,  what  hope  is  there  for  new  recruits  in 
the  industry?  There  is  no  hope  for  them  if  they  engage  in 
speculation,  hut  there  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of  a  living 
and  a  competence  if  they  work  upon  sound  industrial 
lines. 

Three  classes  of  products  should  enter  into  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  new  settler  in  California — the  things  he  con- 
sumes, the  things  California  now  imports  from  the  Eastern 
States  ancT  foreign  countries,  and  the  things  that  can  be 
raised  here  for  export  and  can  not  be  raised  elsewhere.  In 
the  mad  struggle  for  riches,  the  first  two  classes  of  products 
have  been  ignored  to  a  startling  degree.  In  the  second  list 
are  many  of  the  commonest  articles  of  consumption,  which 
might  be  readily  produced  at  home.  The  imports  of  pork 
range  as  high  as  eight  or  ten  millions  each  year  ;  condensed 
milk  for  home  use  and  for  shipment  to  Asia  comes  for  the 
most  part  from  New  Jersey  ;  sugar  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
to  twenty-five  millions  is  imported  ;  the  finest  fruit  preserves 
sold  in  the  market  here  come  from  France  and  Italy ; 
canned  sweet  corn  comes  from  Maine  ;  essential  oils  made 
from  the  peelings  of  citrus  fruits  are  imported  ;  oranges  are 
shipped  to  New  York,  and  the  marmalade  made  from  them 
is  re-imported  at  an  expense  for  transportation  of  more  than 
six  thousand  miles  ;  chickens,  turkeys,  and  eggs  are  largely 
brought  from  the  outside,  a  single  commission  house  in  San 
Francisco  importing  five  hundred  thousand  chickens  every 
year. 

In  the  third  list — the  articles  for  export — California  is 
peculiarly  rich.  The  citrus  fruits  can  hold  their  own  against 
all  competitors  ;  the  olive  must  soon  become  an  article  of 
general  consumption  throughout  the  country  ;  the  deciduous 
fruits  require  only  to  be  known  to  be  in  general  demand. 
Nuts,  raisins,  wines,  and  minerals  make  up  a  list  of  varied 
and  valuable  products  that  can  not  be  matched  elsewhere  in 
the  world.  But  the  planters  who  depend  for  their  entire 
income  upon  the  cultivation  of  these  export  products  will 
necessarily  suffer  all  the  evils  of  speculative  farming. 

The  seed  of  the  California  of  the  past  was  in  the  little 
group  of  feverish  gold-hunters  ;  it  bore  the  gaudy  weed  of 
speculation,  with  its  bitter  harvest  of  misfortune  for  the 
many,  accented  only  by  the  superfluous  riches  which  it  gave 
to  the  few.  The  seed  of  the  California  of  the  future  is  in 
the  irrigation  canals,  owned  and  administered  by  small 
landed  proprietors ;  in  the  fruit  exchanges  ;  in  the  co- 
operative creameries  and  canning  factories.  California  is  in 
the  fortunate  situation  of  being  a  new  field  ;  its  history  re- 
mains to  be  made ;  vested  interests  have  not  yet  fastened 
upon  the  sources  of  natural  wealth  ;  and  industrial  organi- 
zation may  be  made  a  shield  against  the  evil  possibilities  of 
concentrated  wealth. 

Where  will  California  receive  the  bulk  of  its  future  popu- 
lation ?  The  coast  region  will  enjoy  a  gradual  increase, 
but  the  great  accessions  will  be  elsewhere.  The  population 
of  Southern  California  is  already  comparatively  dense,  and 
its  future  growth  will  be  measured  by  the  supply  of  water 
for  irrigation.  The  increase  will  be  principally  in  four  dis- 
tricts— the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin  Valleys,  the  inter- 
mountain  valleys  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierras,  and 
the  Colorado  Desert.  The  development  of  these  regions 
has  been  slow  because  it  has  been  based  upon  wrong  econ- 
omic principles.  The  public  spirit  that  has  given  the  south- 
ern counties  their  splendid  place  in  the  life  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  is  distinctly  lacking  in  the  north.  It  can  come  only 
with  irrigation ;  with  the  subdivision  of  the  land  into  thou- 
sands of  diminutive  holdings  ;  with  a  citizenship  composed 
of  a  multitude  of  small  proprietors.  California  has  failed 
as  a  land  of  big  things  ;  its  true  and  final  greatness  will  con- 
sist in  the  aggregate  of  little  things. 


When  J.  M.  Barrie,  the  Scotch  novelist,  visited  Smith 
College  during  his  recent  American  tour,  he  was  asked  by 
one  of  the  girls  to  write  in  her  autograph-album.  His  con- 
tribution has  since  become  the  permanent  college  conun- 
drum. It  was  this  pregnant  piece  of  advice  :  "  Beware  of 
a  pale  woman  with  a  large  appetite." 


Artificial  arms  and  legs  were  used  in  Egypt 
700  B.  C.     They  were  made  by  the  priests,  - 
physicians  at  those  times. 
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THE    BRONTE    SCANDALS. 


Clement     K.    Shorter's    New     Book,    "  Charlotte 

Bronte  and  her  Circle  "—It  Corrects  the 

Errors  of  Mrs.   Gaskell's  "Life." 


The  history  of  Charlotte  Bronie  has  long  exer- 
cised a  spell  over  imaginative  minds.  In  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  famous  "  Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,"  one 
of  the  most  perfect  of  biographies,  the  story  has 
been  told  with  all  the  fascination  of  a  romance, 
and  the  singularly  interesting  personality  of  the 
gifted  author  of  "Jane  Eyre  "  is  brought  out  with 
rare  power.  All  the  world  knows  of  the  old  York- 
shire parsonage  where  the  Bronie  family  lived  in 
the  narrowest  poverty  ;  of  the  early  deaths  which 
thinned  out  the  large  family  till  none  were  left  but 
the  old  father  and  his  three  gifted  daughters  ;  of 
the  life  of  seclusion  the  three  led  ;  of  their  literary 
ambitions,  their  painful  shyness,  their  sufferings  as 
private  governesses  ;  of  the  de^th  of  the  two 
younger  sisters  just  when  literary  renown  was  com- 
ing to  Charlotte  ;  and.  finally,  of  her  own  early 
death  after  a  few  short  months  of  happy  married 
Ufe. 

In  the  forty  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
book  was  published,  popular  interest  has  been  grow- 
ing in  the  subject,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  fact 
that  in  the  year  1895  ten  thousand  people  visited 
the  Bronte  Museum  at  Haworth.  A  searchlight 
has  been  turned  upon  every  incident  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  life,  and  a  small  library  of  Bronte  litera- 
ture has  grown  up.  An  important  addition  to  this 
comes  now  in  "  Charlotte  Bronte  and  her  Circle," 
by  Clement  K..  Shorter,  the  Bronte  specialist  of 
the  day.  The  author  does  not  profess  to  do  more 
than  supplement  Mrs.  Gaskell's  work  :  but  in  the 
years  that  have  passed  much  new  material  has 
come  to  light,  and  he  has  gathered  together  a  mass 
of  hitherto  unpublished  correspondence.  Much  of 
this  is  published  now  for  the  first  time  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  husband  of  Charlotte  Bronte, 
the  Rev.  A.  B.  Nicholls—"  for  whose  generous 
surrender  of  personal  inclination,"  says  the  author, 
in  his  preface,  "  I  must  ever  be  grateful." 

Not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  volume  re- 
lates to  the  reception  of  the  biography  by  Mrs. 
Gaskell.  It  was  through  Mr.  Bronie,  the  father  of 
Charlotte,  that  she  came  to  write  the  book  ;  yet 
when  it  appeared  in  1857,  it  gave  "  infinite  pain  to 
a  number  of  people,  including  Mr.  Nicholls  and 
Mr.  Bronte  ;  and  Mrs.  Gaskell's  subsequent  experi- 
ences had  the  effect  of  persuading  her  that  all 
biographical  literature  was  intolerable  and  undesir- 
able " 

Mrs.  Gaskell  soon  found  herself,  as  she  expressed  it, 
"  in  a  veritable  hornets'  nest."  Mr.  Bronte,  to  begin 
with,  did  not  care  for  the  references  to  himself  and  the 
suggestion  that  he  had  treated  his  wife  unkindly.  Mrs. 
Gaskell  had  associated  him  with  numerous  eccentricities 
and  ebullitions  of  temper,  which,  during  his  later  years, 
he  always  asserled,  and  undoubtedly  with  perfect  truth, 
were,  at  the  best,  the  fabrications  of  a  dismissed  servant. 
Mr.  Nicholls  had  also  his  grievance.  There  was  just  a 
suspicion  implied  that  he  had  uot  been  quite  the  most 
sympathetic  of  husbands.  The  suspicion  was  absolutely 
ill-founded,  and  arose  from  Mr.  Nicholls's  intense  shyness. 
But  neither  Mr.  Bronte  nor  Mr.  Nicholls  gave  Mrs.  Gas- 
kell much  trouble.     They,  at  any  rate,  were  silent. 

Other  people,  however,  expressed  their  griev- 
ances freely.  We  are  told  of  the  resentment  of 
the  Yorkshire  people  at  the  "air  of  patronage" 
with  which  they  had  been  taken  in  hand  ;  of  Miss 
Martineau's  sheets  of  explanation  concerning  her 
relations  with  Charlotte  Bronte  ;  of  the  anger  of 
the  two  girls  dubbed  "wasteful  young  servants" 
by  Mrs.  Gaskell  ;  and.  finally,  of  the  Cowan  Bridge 
controversy.  Mrs.  Gaskell  defended  the  descrip- 
tion in  "Jane  Eyre  "  of  the  school  at  Cowan  Bridge, 
and  thus  brought  forth  much  adverse  comment : 

Mr.  Cams  Wilson,  the  Brocklehurst  of  "  Jane  Eyre," 
and  his  friends  were  furious.  They  threatened  an  action. 
There  were  letters  in  the  Times  and  letters  in  the  Daily 
Sc-^s.  Mr.  Nicholls  broke  silence — the  only  time  in  the 
forty  years  that  he  had  done  so — with  two  admirable  let- 
ters to  the  Halifax  Guardian.  The  Cowan  Bridge  con- 
troversy was  a  drawn  battle,  in  spile  of  numerous  and 
glowing  testimonials  to  the  virtues  of  Mr.  Cams  Wilson. 
Most  people  who  know  anything  of  the  average  private 
schools  of  half  a  century  ago  are  satisfied  that  Charlotte 
Bronte's  description  was  substantially  correct. 

The  most  serious  trouble  of  all  came  from  Mrs. 
Gaskell's  recklessness  in  discussing  the  supposed 
love-affairs  of  Branwell  Bronte  : 

Here  Mrs.  Gaskell  had,  indeed,  shown  a  singular  reck- 
lessness. The  lady  referred  to  by  Branwell  was  Mrs. 
Robinson,  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Robinson,  of 
Thorp  Green,  and  afterwards  Lady  Scott.  Anne  Bronte 
was  governess  in  her  family  for  two  years,  and  Branwell 
tutor  to  tie  son  for  a  few  months.  Branwell,  under 
the  influence  of  opium,  made  certain  statements  about 
his  relations  with  Mrs.  Robinson  which  have  been  effect- 
ually disproved,  although  they  were  implicitly  believed 
by  the  Bronte  girls,  who,  woman-like,  were  ready  to  re- 
gard a  woman  as  the  ruin  of  a  beloved  brother.  The 
recklessness  of  Mrs  Gaskell  in  accepting  such  inadequate 
testimony  can  be  explained  only  on  the  assumption  that 
she  had  a  novelist's  satisfaction  in  the  romance  which  the 
"  bad-woman  "  theory  supplied.  She  wasted  a  consider- 
able amount  of  rhetoric  upon  it.  .  .  .  It  was  a  cruel  in- 
famy that  the  word  of  this  wretched  boy  should  have 
been  so  powerful  for  mischief.  Here,  at  any  rate,  Mrs. 
Gaskell  did  not  show  the  caution  which  a  masculine 
biographer,  less  prone  to  take  literally  a  man's  accounts 
of  his  amours,  would  undoubtedly  have  displayed. 

The  threatened  legal  proceedings  were  only 
staved  off  by  an  apology  published  by  Mrs.  Gaskell 
in  the  Times,  in  which  she  withdrew  the  statements 
put  forth  in  her  book  concerning  the  cause  of  Bran- 
well Bronte  s  wreck  and  ruin. 
One  of  the  points  brought  up  in  Mr.  Shorter's 

3^  ok  is  Charlotte  Bronte's  supposed  love  for  M. 


H£ger,  the  professor  of  rhetoric  at  the  school  in  | 
Brussels   where  she  studied,   and   the   original  of 
Paul  Emanuel  in  "  Villette"  : 

It  is  well  to  face  the  point  bluntly,  for  it  has  been  more   | 
than  once  implied  that  Charlotte  Bronte  was  in  love  with   1 
M.  He'ger,  as  her  prototype,  Lucy  Snowe,  was  in  love  with   | 
Paul    Emanuel.     The   assumption,   which   is    absolutely 
groundless,  has  had  certain  plausible  points  in  its  favor, 
not  the  least  obvious,  of  course,  being  the  inclination  to 
read  autobiography  into  every  line  of  Charlotte  Bronte's 
writings.     Then  there  is  a  passage  in  a  printed  letter  to 
M  iss  N  ussey,  which  has  been  quoted  as  if  to  bear  out  this 
suggestion:  "  I  returned  to  Brussels  after  aunt's  dealh," 
she  writes,  "against  my  conscience,  prompted  by  what 
then  seemed  an  irresistible  impulse.     I  was  punished  for 
my  selfish  folly  by  a  total  withdrawal  for  more  than  two 
years  of  happiness  and  peace  of  mind." 

It  is  perfectly  excusable  for  a  man  of  the  world,  unac- 
quainted with  qualifying  facts,  to  assume  that  for  these 
two  years   Charlotte  Bronte's  heart  was   consumed  with 
an  unquenchable  love  for  her  professor— held  in  restraint, 
no  doubt,  as  the  most  censorious  admit,  but  sufficiently 
marked  to  secure  the  jealousy  and  ill-will  of  Mme.  He'ger.   \ 
Mme.  Heger  and  her  family,  it  must  be  admitted,  have   ! 
kept  this  impression  afloat.     Mme.  He'ger  refused  to  see   \ 
Mrs.  Gaskell  when  she  called  upon  her  in  the  Rue  d'lsa-   ' 
belle  ;  and  her  daughters  will   tell  you  that  their  father   , 
broke  off  his  correspondence  with  Miss  BrontC-,  because 
bis  favorite  English  pupil  showed  an  undue  extravagance  j 
of  devotion.  ,  .  .  Now,  to   all  this   I   do  not  hesitate  to 
give  an  emphatic   contradiction — a  contradiction  based   \ 
upon   the   only   independent    authority  available.     Miss   | 
Letitia   Wheelwright  and  her  sisters  saw  much  of  Char-   ; 
lotte  Bronte  during  this  second  sojourn  in  Brussels,  and  | 
they  have  a  quite  different  tale  to  tell.     That  misgiving   j 
of  Charlotte,  by  the  way,  which  weighed  so  heavily  upon 
her  mind  afterward,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  had  left 
her  father  practically  unprotected  from  the  enticing  com- 
pany of   a   too   festive   curate.     He   gave  himself  up  at 
this    time    to    a    very    copious    whisky    drinking,   from 
which  Charlotte's  home-coming  speedily  rescued    him. 
.  .  .  Some   time   after   Charlotte   had   returned  to    Eng- 
land,    and    when     in     the     height     of    her     fame,    she 
met  her  Brussels  school-fellow  in  London.     Miss  Wheel- 
wright  asked   her   whether   she   still  corresponded  with 
M.    Heger.      Charlotte    replied    that    she    had    discon- 
tinued to  do  so.     M.  Heger  had  mentioned  in  one  letter 
that   his   wife  did  not  like  the  correspondence,   and  be 
asked  her,  therefore,  to  address  her  letters  to  the  Royal 
Athenee,  where,  as  I  have  mentioned,  he  gave  lessons  to 
the  boys.     "  I  stopped  writing  at  once,"  Charlotte  told 
her  friend.     "  I  would  not  have  dreamt  of  writing  to  him 
when  I  found  it  was  disagreeable  to  his  wife  ;  certainly  I 
would  not  write  unknown   to  her."     "  She  said  this," 
Miss  Wheelwright  adds,  "  with  the  sincerity  of  manner 
which   characterized   her  every  utterance,    and  I  would 
sooner  have  doubted  myself  than  her."     Let,  then,  this 
silly  and  offensive  imputation  be  now  and  forever  dis- 
missed from  the  minds  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  admirers, 
if,  indeed,  it  had  ever  lodged  there. 

Mme.  Heger  is  aho  discussed  : 

Mme.  He'ger,  forever  peeping  from  behind  the  doors 
and  through  the  glass-plate  partitions  which  separate  the 
passages  from  the  school-rooms,  was  a  constant  source  of 
irritation  to  all  the  English  pupils.  This  prying  and  spy- 
ing is,  it  is  possible,  more  of  a  fine  art  with  the  school- 
mistresses of  the  Continent  than  with  those  of  our  own 
land.  In  any  case.  Mme.  He'ger  was  an  accomplished 
spy,  and  in  the  midst -of  the  most  innocent  work  of 
recreation  the  pupils  would  suddenly  see  a  pair  of  eyes 
pierce  the  dusk  and  disappear.  This,  and  a  hundred 
simitar  trifles,  went  to  build  up  an  antipathy  on  both 
sides.  .  .  .  Mme.  Heger  did  indeed  hate  Charlotte 
Bronte  in  her  later  years.  This  is  not  unnatural  when 
we  remember  how  that  unfortunate  woman  has  been  gib- 
beted for  all  time  in  the  characters  of  Mile.  Zoraide 
Reuter  and  Mme.  Beck.  But  in  justice  to  the  creator 
of  these  scathing  portraits,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
Charlotte  Bronte  took  every  precaution  to  prevent 
"Villette  "  from  obtaining  currency  in  the  city  which  in- 
spired it.  She  told  Miss  Wheelwright,  with  whom  natu- 
rally, on  her  visits  to  London,  she  often  discussed  the 
Brussels  life,  that  she  had  received  a  promise  that  there 
should  be  no  translation,  and  that  the  book  would  never 
appear  in  the  French  language.  One  can  not,  therefore, 
fix  upon  Charlotte  Bronte  any  responsibility  for  the  cir-  ' 
cumstance  that  immediately  after  her  death  the  novel  ap- 
peared in  the  only  tongue  understood  by  Mme.  He'ger. 

The  old  subject  of  the  Quarterly  Review  article 
is  discussed  : 

The  famous  Quarterly  Review  article  by  Miss  Rigby, 
afterwards  Lady  Eastlake,  appeared  in  December,  1848, 
under  the  title  of  "Vanity  Fair,"  "Jane  Eyre,"  and 
"Governesses."  It  was  a  review  of  two  novels  and  a 
treatise  on  schools,  and  but  for  one  or  two  offensive  pas- 
sages, might  have  been  pronounced  fairly  complimentary. 
To  have  coupled  "Jane  Eyre"  with  Thackeray's  great 
book,  at  a  time  when  Thackeray  had  already  reached  to 
heroic  proportions  in  the  literary  world,  was  in  itself  a 
compliment.  It  is  small  wonder  that  the  speculation 
was  hazarded  that  J.  G.  Lockhart,  the  editor  of  the 
Quarterly,  had  himself  supplied  the  venom.  He  could 
display  it  on  occasion.  It  is  quite  clear  now,  however, 
that  that  was  not  the  case.  Miss  Rigby  was  the  reviewer 
who  thought  it  within  a  critic's  province  to  suggest  that 
the  writer  might  be  a  woman  "  who  had  forfeited  the  so- 
ciety of  her  sex."  .  .  .  Apart  from  the  offensive  imputa- 
tions upon  the  morals  of  the  author  of  "Jane  Eyre," 
which  reduces  itself  to  smart  impertinence  when  it  is 
understood  that  Miss  Rigby  fully  believed  that  the  au- 
thor was  a  man,  the  review  is  not  without  its  compensa- 
tions for  a  new  writer.  The  "  equal  popularity "  of 
"Jane  Eyre"  and  "Vanity  Fair  "is  referred  to.  "A 
very  remarkable  book,"  the  reviewer  continues;  "we 
have  no  remembrance  of  another  containing  such  un- 
doubted power  with  suchhorrid  taste." 

Charlotte  Bronte's  comment  on  the  article  also 
appears,  written  in  a  letter  to  her  publisher  and 
friend,  Mr.  Williams  : 

I  read  the  Quarterly  without  a  pang,  except  that  I 
thought  there  were  some  sentences  disgraceful  to  the 
critic.  He  seems  anxious  to  let  it  be  understood  that  he 
is  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  upper 
classes".  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  am  afraid  he  is  no  gentle- 
man ;  and,  moreover,  that  no  training  could  make  him 
such.  Many  a  poor  man,  born  and  bred  to  labor,  would 
disdain  that  reviewer's  cast  of  feeliog. 

The  correspondence  with  Mr.  Williams  is  most 
j  interesting.  It  contains  many  pithy  comments  on 
1  the  writers    of    the    day,    and    reveals    Charlotte 

Bronte's  intellectual  side  more  than  any  letters 
1  hitherto  published.  In  them  more  than  a  glimpse 
.  is  given  of  that  pleasant  episode  in  literary  history 
1  — her  feeling  of  hero-worship  toward  Thackeray. 
1  We  find  many  eloquent  paragraphs  concerning  his 

writings  as  they  came  out ;  yet  the  first  meeting 

which  she  describes  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Williams  was 

a  disappointing  one  : 


When  Mr.  Thackeray. was  announced,  and  I  saw  him  en- 
ter,  looked  up  at  his  tall  figure,  heard  his  voice,  the  whole 
incident  was  truly  dream-like,  I  was  only  certain  it  was 
true  because  I  became  miserably  destitute  of  self-posses- 
sion. Amour propre  suffers  terribly  under  such  circum- 
stances ;  woe  to  him  who  thinks  of  himself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  such  intellectual  greatness  !  Had  I  been  obliged 
to  speak,  I  could  have  managed  well,  but  it  behooved  me 
to  answer  when  addressed,  and  the  effort  was  torture— I 
spoke  stupidly. 

When  they  met,  both  indeed  seemed  to  find 
conversation  difficult.  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Thackeray's 
daughter,  gives  a  lively  description  of  a  disastrous 
evening  when  Charlotte  Bronie  was  entertained  at 
her  father's  house,  and  a  brilliant  group  was  invited 
to  meet  her  : 

It  was  a  gloomy  and  a  silent  evening.  Every  one 
waited  for  the  brilliant  conversation  which  never  began 
at  all.  Miss  Bronte  retired  to  the  sofa  in  the  study,  and 
murmured  a  low  word  now  and  then  to  our  kind  gov- 
erness, Miss  Truelock.  The  room  looked  very  dark,  the 
lamp  began  to  smoke  a  little,  the  conversation  grew  dim- 
mer and  more  dim,  the  ladies  sat  round  still  expectant, 
my  father  was  too  much  perturbed  by  the  gloom  and  the 
silence  to  be  able  to  cope  with  it  at  all.  Mrs.  Brook- 
field,  who  was  in  the  doorway  by  the  study,  near  the 
corner  in  which  Miss  Bronte  was  silting,  leant  forward 
with  a  little  commonplace,  since  brilliance  was  not  to  be 
the  order  of  the  evening.  "Do  you  like  London,  Miss 
Bronte  ?"  she  said;  another  silence,  a  pause,  then  Miss 
Bronte  answers,  "  Yes  and  no,"  very  gravely. 

And  the  end  of  the  story  shows  Thackeray, 
unable  to  endure  the  situation,  quietly  leaving  the 
house  on  the  way  to  his  club.  This  is  a  pleasanter 
picture  to  remember  : 

When  a  copy  of  Lawrence's  portrait  of  Thackeray  was 
sent  to  Haworth  by  Mr.  George  Smith,  Charlotte  Bronte 
stood  in  front  of  it,  and,  half-play  fully,  half-seriously, 
shook  her  first,  apostrophizing  its  original  as  "Thou 
Titan ! " 

This  same  Mr.  George  Smith,  of  the  publishing 
firm  of  Smith  &  Elder,  is  the  original  of  Dr.  John 
in  "Villette,"  and  we  see  something  both  of  hiru 
and  bis  fine  old  mother  in  the  letters.  The  book, 
in  fact,  contains  all  details  of  interest  to  Charlotte 
Bronte's  admirers  which  patient  research  has  been 
able  to  gather  together.  There  is  a  chapter  de- 
voted 10  each  member  of  the  Bronie  family  and  to 
each  of  the  friends  with  whom  Charlotte  Bronte 
was  on  terms  of  friendship.  Concerning  Anne 
Bronie  and  Emily  Bronte,  that  "  sphinx  of  modern 
literature."  little  that  is  new  has  been  gleaned,  and 
of  the  latter  no  portrait  or  authentic  likeness  of 
any  kind  exists.  Charlotte's  own  looks  are  talked 
of  now  and  then  : 

All  her  friends  emphasize  the  soft,  silky  hair  and  the 
beautiful  gray  eyes  which,  in  moments  of  excitement,  ! 
seemed  to  glisten  with  remarkable  brilliancy.  But  she  I 
had  a  sallow  complexion,  and  a  large  nose  slightly  on 
one  side.  She  was  small  in  stature,  and,  in  fact,  the  i 
casual  observer  would  have  thought  her  a  quaint,  unob-  I 
trusive  little  body. 

When  Mrs.  Gaskell's  book  was  published,  with  ; 
Richmond's  portrait  of    Charlotte  Bronie  for  the  ] 
frontispiece,    her    old    friend    Mary   Taylor   com- 
mented on  it  thus : 

It  must  upset  most  people's  notions  of  beauty  to  be  j 
told  that  the  portrait  at  the  beginning  is  that  of  an  ugly 
woman.  I  do  not  altogether  like  the  idea  of  publishing  a 
flattered  likeness.  I  had  rather  the  mouth  and  eyes  had 
been  nearer  together,  and  shown  the  veritable  square  face 
and  large  disproportionate  nose. 

And  Matthew  Arnold  writes  of  meeting  Miss 
Bronte — "past  thirty  and  plain,  with  expressive 
gray  eyes,  though." 

From  looks  to  lovers  is  an  easy  transition,  and 
we  have  full  information  concerning  the  four  men 
who  wanted  to  marry  Charlotte  Bronte,  and  may 
even  read  her  letters  to  them.  A  feature  of  the 
book  is  Charlotte's  correspondence  with  her  friend, 
Miss  Ellen  Mersey,  describing  her  first  impressions 
of  Mr.  Nicholls,  whom  she  afterward  married,  and 
the  gradual  growth  of  her  love  for  hira.  Alto- 
gether, the  book  is  one  of  remarkable  interest  and 
the  most  notable  addition  to  Bronte  literature  since 
the  publication  of  Mrs.  Gaskell's  work. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.50. 


WHY    HE    WANTED    THE    KNIFE. 


A  Hardware  Drummer's  Experience  in  Leadville. 


Up  to  1876.  approximately  three  hundred  patents 
for  cycles  had  been  issued  in  the  United  States. 
In  1876,  invention  revived  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellent exhibit  of  English  cycles  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition.  Since  1876,  over  four  thousand  cycle 
patents  have  been  granted  in  this  country,  and 
nearly  or  quite  one-half  of  this  number  have  been 
issued  since  1890.  In  1890,  one  assistant  examiner 
of  patents  was  able  to  dispose  of  all  applications 
that  were  filed.  In  November,  1896,  it  required 
the  labor  of  eight  expert  assistant  examiners  to 
handle  the  applications  for  cycles,  and  even  with 
this  expert  force  working  at  them,  there  have  been 
lately  one  thousand  applications  constantly  on  hand 
awaiting  action.  At  the  present  time  no  country 
in  the  world  is  granting  so  many  patents  for  cycles 
and  cycle  improvements  as  the  United  States. 


The  gift  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
battle-ship  which  bears  her  name  is  not  the  familiar 
silver  service,  but  a  bronze  statue  of  Victory,  six 
feet  high,  and  holding  a  sword  in  both  hands.  The 
statue  has  been  affixed  to  the  forward  turret,  where 
it  will  be  conspicuous.  Naval- Constructor  Bowles 
approves  both  the  statue  and  its  setting,  and  makes 
the  very  apposite  point  that  the  statue,  placed  as  it 
is,  will  always  be  in  view  of  the  crew,  whereas  a 
silver  service  would  not. 


Harry  A.  Garfield,  son  of  the  last  President,  is 
being  boomed  for  mayor  of  Cleveland. 


One  day  I  had  just  finished  dinner  (said  a  hard- 
ware drummer  to  a  New  York  Sun  reporter),  when 
a  stranger  spoke  to  me  in  the  hotel.  We  chatted 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  the  stranger,  whose 
name  I  afterward  learned  was  Harry  ConDor,  or 
"  Black  Harry  "  for  short,  asked  me  if  I  was  not  sell- 
ing hardware.  I  told  him  I  was,  and  he  said  he 
wanted  to  buy  a  knife.  I  said  I  had  some  knives 
with  me,  but  only  as  samples,  and  that,  of  course, 
I  never  sold  samples.  "Well,"  he  said,  "that's 
the  reason  I  came  to  you.  I  hunted  the  town  over 
this  morning  to  find  a  knife,  and  I  couldn't  find  one 
that  was  worth  carrying.  I  thought  probably  you 
might  have  one  or  two  good  ones,  and  that  you 
would  sell  one.  I  don't  care  what  the  price  is,  so 
it  suits  me."  I  finally  consented  to  show  hirn  what 
I  had. 

I  never  saw  a  man  examine  a  knife  as  he  did  one 
that  he  selected.  I  bad,  perhaps,  forty  different 
ones,  but  he  gave  only  a  glance  at  the  lot,  and 
picked  out  the  best  one  there  in  an  instant.  Pick- 
ing it  up,  he  weighed  it  in  his  hand,  turned  it  over 
and  over,  ran  the  edge  of  it  across  the  back  of  his 
thumb-nail,  as  a  barber  tries  a  razor,  flicked  the 
point  with  his  nail,  scrutinized  every  fractional  part 
of  the  blade  and  hilt,  and  then,  grasping  it  firmly, 
swung  bis  arm  in  the  prettiest  sort  of  knife-play,  as 
if  testing  its  weight  and  balance  still  more  care- 
fully. Then,  stepping  over  to  a  wooden-bottomed 
chair,  he  drove  the  blade  squarely  through  the 
inch-and-a-half  wood  with  a  powerful  blow.  Then 
he  threw  it  at  a  knot  in  the  wooden  partition  that 
separated  my  room  from  the  next,  and  left  the 
knife  sticking  squarely  in  the  knot. 
"  That's  a  pretty  good  throw,"  I  said. 
"  Do  you  think  so  ?  "  he  answered,  indifferently, 
and  he  stepped  over  to  the  partition  and  drew  out  the 
knife,  still  smiling,  and  stepping  back  twelve  feet 
again,  threw  it  again. 

This  time  he  struck  the  exact  spot  he  had  hit  at 
first.  I  could  see  but  one  mark  after  be  had  drawn 
the  knife  out  the  second  time.  "  Oh  I  That's 
nothing,"  he  said,  and  with  the  point  of  the  knife 
he  scratched  a  rough  circle  on  the  wood  about  the 
size  of  a  man's  hand.  Stepping  back  to  where  he 
stood  before,  he  turned  his  back  to  the  target,  and 
then,  looking  at  it  over  his  right  shoulder,  he 
threw  the  knife  over  his  left,  sticking  it  fairly  in  the 
target.  Then  be  reversed  the  trick,  throwing  over 
his  right  shoulder,  and  finally,  planting  himself 
carefully  in  the  same  place,  he  looked  quickly  over 
his  shoulder,  and  then,  turning  his  face  directly 
away,  he  threw  the  knife  over  his  head,  striking  the 
same  target,  and  leaving  the  knife  an  inch  deep  in 
the  wood. 

"  I  want  that  knife,"  he  said,  rather  peremp- 
torily, "  and  I  want  it  just  fifty  dollars'  worth,"  and 
he  pulled  a  fifty-dollar  greenback  out  of  his  pocket 
and  laid  it  on  the  table.  I  took  the  money.  I 
thought  a  man  who  could  use  a  knife  like  that 
ought  to  have  a  good  one. 

I  had  started  out  in  the  evening  to  see  what  was 
going  on,  and  had  looked  in  at  three  or  four  gam- 
bling hells  before  I  came  to  one  where  "  Black 
Harry  "  sat  playing  faro.  He  sat  with  his  left  hand 
toward  the  door,  and  as  I  sauntered  up  to  the 
table,  he  smiled  a  little  and  nodded,  but  did  not 
speak. 

I  noticed  that  he  was  watching  the  door.  He 
did  not  turn  his  head,  but  his  eyes  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  at  once,  and  though  he  was  playing 
steadily,  and  with  fairly  good  luck,  too,  I  was  cer- 
tain that  he  saw  every  motion  that  anybody  made, 
anywhere  in  the  room,  excepting,  of  course,  right 
behind  him.  Presently  I  noticed  that  he  was 
watching  a  man  who  was  just  coming  in.  The 
new-comer  was  a  stout  built,  ugly  lookirjg  fellow, 
who  looked  carefully  around  as  he  entered,  and 
who  almost  immediately  saw  "  Black  Harry."  He 
started  a  little,  and  then,  evidently  thinking  that 
Connor  did  not  see  him,  stepped  carefully  to  his 
right  till  he  was  almost  behind  where  Connor  sat. 
Still  Connor  did  not  turn  his  head,  but  I  could  see 
him  watching  the  other  as  he  stepped  slowly 
around  until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  range  even 
of  Connor's  remarkable  eyes.  Then  I  saw  Con- 
nor suddenly  look  full  at  the  dealer  with  a  question 
as  plainly  expressed  as  it  could  have  been  in  words. 
So  I  naturally  looked  at  the  dealer. 

He  gave  no  sign  at  first,  that  I  could  see,  of 
even  knowing  that  Connor  was  in  front  of  him, 
but  went  on  dealing  as  if  there  was  nothing  else  in 
the  world  to  do.  Then  in  an  instant  his  eyes 
seemed  to  blaze.  When  I  saw  the  dealer's  signal, 
I  looked  back  at  Connor,  and  in  an  instant  saw  a 
tragedy.  The  new-comer  was  drawing  a  revolver, 
and  at  the  same  time  Connor  was  turning  his  head 
and  throwing  the  knife  I  had  sold  him.  He  rose 
from  his  chair  as  he  threw  it,  and  the  stranger's 
revolver  exploded,  but  the  bullet  went  wild,  for  he 
sank  to  the  floor  as  he  fired,  with  the  point  of  the 
knife  in  his  brain. 

"  Gentlemen,"  said  the  dealer,  before  any  one 
else  could  speak,  "  I  say  '  Black  Harry'  done  just 
right.  That  white-livered  cur  had  sworn  to  kill 
him  on  sight,  and  was  shootin'  from  behind.  And, 
gentlemen,  it's  none  of  our  business  what  the 
quarrel  was  about " — a  succinct  verdict  in  which 
those  present  unanimonsly  concurred. 


December  28,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


The  New  Kipling  Poems. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  new  book  of  verses,  "  The 
Seven  Seas,"  is  made  up  of  the  poems  he  has  con- 
tributed to  various  periodicals  in  the  past  few 
years,  with  a  few  new  ones  which  have  not  hitherto 
been  printed,  "  McAndrew's  Hymn,"  to  which  we 
referred  at  length  in  a  notice  of  the  advance  sheets 
of  the  book,  strikes  the  key-note  of  the  first  part, 
in  which  are  other  sea  poems,  such  as  "  The  First 
Chantey  "  and  "  The  Last  Chantey,"  "The  Mer- 
chantmen," "The  Derelict,"  "The  Liner  She's  a 
Lady,"  "  Anchor  Song,"  "  The  Three-Decker," 
and  others  in  the  same  strain.  Another  group  is 
formed  by  "  A  Song  of  the  English  "  and  "  The 
Native-Born,"  and  in  still  other  keys  are  the  much- 
admired  "Song  of  the  Banjo,"  "  Mulholland's 
Contract,"  "  The  Story  of  Ung,"  and  "  The  Mary 
Gloster."  It  is  noticeable  that  among  these  poems 
are  two  or  three  from  "Many  Inventions."  One 
wonders  why  the  remarkable  songs  that  precede 
and  close  each  of  the  Jungle  stories  have  not  been 
included  in  the  collection. 

But,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  volume  ends 
with  nearly  a  score  of  new  "  Barrack  -  Room 
Ballads."  They  celebrate  the  life  of  Tommy 
Atkins  with  all  the  vividness  and  fire  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Two  of  them  we  reprint  in  another 
column  in  this  issue,  and  others  the  reader  will 
readily  call  to  mind  are  "  Back  to  the  Army 
Again,"  "Soldier  and  Sailor  Too,"  "That  Day," 
"Cholera  Camp,"  "The  'Eathen,"  and  "For  to 
Admire." 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 


Washington's  Youth  in  Fiction. 

In  "  A  Virginia  Cavalier,"  Mollie  Elliot  Seawell 
expands  the  few  circumstances  that  are  known  of 
Washington's  boyhood  and  youth  into  a  book  of 
generous  proportions.  His  career  is  followed  from 
the  time  he  was  a  lad  of  fifteen  to  the  end  of  his 
first  campaign  under  Braddock.  Where  facts  are 
wanting,  the  narrative  is  padded  out  with  fiction, 
and  such  well-worn  incidents  as  Washington's  giv- 
ing up  the  navy  at  his  mother's  wish  are  made  the 
most  of.  The  plan  of  the  book  entails  a  fatiguing 
amount  of  elaboration,  and  to  our  thinking,  genuine 
biography  would  be  not  only  more  profitable  for 
young  people's  reading,  but  more  entertaining. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 


The  Projected  Complete  Edition  of  Kipling. 
The  first  volume  of  the  complete  edition  of  Rud- 
yard Kipling's  stories  and  poems  will  be  published 
in  January.  It  has  been  named  by  Mr.  Kipling 
the  Outward  Bound  Edition,  and  in  a  preface  sup- 
posed to  be  from  the  pen  of  an  old  Hindoo,  he 
gives  his  reason  for  the  name.  This  preface,  or  in- 
troduction, will  be  printed  in  fac-simile  of  the 
author's  handwriting,  which  is  as  plain  as  print,  but 
as  fitie  as  though  he  had  written  with  a  hair  instead 
of  a  pen.  Mr.  Kipling  has  entirely  rearranged 
the  stories,  as  set  forth  in  his  preface  : 

"  For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  an  attempt  has 
been  made,  in  this  edition,  to  group  the  stories  by  their 
subjects.  Thus,  under  '  Soldiers  Three '  will  be  found  all 
the  events  in  which  Mulvanev,  Ortheris,  and  Learoyd 
were  concerned,  followed  by  other  military  stories  ;  '  In 
Black  and  White  '  covers  tales  of  native  life  in  India,  and 
'The  Phantom  'Rickshaw' those  which  deal  with  mat- 
ters more  or  less  between  the  two  worlds.  To  '  Under 
the  Deodars  '  has  been  added  '  Mrs.  Hauksbee  Sits  Out  *; 
and  to  '  In  Black  and  White,'  *  The  Enlightenments  of 
Pagett,  M.  P.'  'The  Story  of  the  Gadsbys '  and  the 
Anglo-Indian  child-stories  stand  as  first  issued.  Altera- 
tions in  matter  and  text  have  been  avoided  as  much  as 
possible,  but  two  tales,  'Bitters  Neat*  and  "Haunted 
Subalterns,'  have  been  added  to  '  Plain  Tales  from  the 
Hills.'  These  form  part  of  the  original  series  as  it  first 
appeared  in  India  ten  years  ago.  The  Mowgli  stories 
have  been  collected  in  one  volume  and  arranged  in 
sequence." 

The  book  will  contain  several  stories  not  before 
collected  and  a  new  portrait  of  the  author.  The 
illustrations  are  made  by  John  Lockwood  Kipling, 
the  author's  father,  and  are  a  novelty  in  book  illustra- 
tion. Mr.  Lockwood  Kipling  modeled  all  the  illus- 
trations in  clay,  and  from  these  models  photographs 
were  made  and  engraved.  The  edition  will  be 
printed  in  twelve  volumes  and  sold  by  subscription 
only. 


Books  for  the  Young. 
"  The  Boy  Captain,"  by  James  Otis,  is  a  story  of 
adventure  in  the  China  seas.    Published  by  Estes 
&  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Frank  Hunter's  Peril  "  is  Horatio  Alger,  Jr.'s 
newest  book  for  boys.  Published  by  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Young  Salesman  "  is  a  story  of  New  York 
life  by  Horatio  Alger.  Jr.  Published  by  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Under  the  Liberty  Tree"  is  a  story  of  the 
Boston  massacre  told  by  James  Otis.  Published 
by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"The  Forest  Fairy"  is  the  title  of  a  pretty  little 
tale  of  the  Christmas  season  by  E.  H.  Knatchbull- 
Hugessen.  Published  by  Estes  and  Lauriat, 
Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

An  excellent  holiday  book  is  "Songs  for  Little 
People,"   by  Norman   Gale,  illustrated  by   Helen 


Stratton.     Published  by  the  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"Not  Without  Honor"  is  a  story  of  a  youth 
who  goes  to  New  York  lo  realize  bis  ambitions  for 
a  literary  career.  Published  by  Arnold  &  Co., 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Cricket  at  the  Seashore,"  by  Elizabeth  Westyn 
Timlow,  is  a  sequel  to  "Cricket:  A  Story  for 
Little  Girls,"  by  the  same  author.  Published  by 
Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  The  Boys  of  '61  "  is  an  entirely  new  edition  of 
a  favorite  boys'  book,  almost  completely  rewritten 
by  the  author,  Charles  Carleton  Coffin.  Published 
by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $2.50. 

"Teddy  and  Carrots;  or,  Two  Merchants  of 
Newspaper  Row,"  by  James  Otis,  is  a  story  of 
street-arab  life  in  New  York  reprinted  from  St. 
Nicholas.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"  Songs  of  Childhood  "  is  a  handsome  book  con- 
taining the  familiar  verses  of  Eugene  Field  set  to 
music  by  Reginald  de  Koven  and  others.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2  00. 

A  lively  Western  boy  sent  to  live  with  relatives 
in  Connecticut  furnishes  the  hero  of  "  Dick,"  a 
story  for  boys  and  girls,  by  Anna  Chapin  Ray. 
Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  25. 

"  A  Loyal  Little  Maid,"  by  Edith  Robinson,  is  a 
delightful  story  of  a  girlish  patriot  who  renders  im- 
portant services  to  the  heroes  of  the  Revolution. 
Published  by  the  Joseph  Knight  Company,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  An  Outland  Journey,"  by  Walter  Leon  Saw- 
yer, is  a  pleasant  little  book,  in  which  is  recounted 
the  adventures  of  a  small  boy  of  Newton  in  a 
strange  fairy-land.  Published  by  Copeland  &  Day, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  With  Cochrane  the  Dauntless."  by  G.  A. 
Henty,  is  a  tale  of  the  exploits  of  a  young  sailor  in 
South  American  waters.  It  is  illustrated  by  W.  H. 
Margetson.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  The  King's  Pardon,"  by  Robert  Overton,  is  a 
book  for  boys  filled  with  the  adventures  afloat  and 
ashore  of  an  English  youth  at  home,  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  Australia.  Published  by  Estes  & 
Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  and  handsome  edition  of  Mary  Mapes 
Dodge's  juvenile  classic,  "  Hans  Brinker  ;  or,  The 
Silver  Skates,"  with  illustrations  by  Allen  B. 
Doggett,  has  been  published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

"  Beneath  the  Sea  "  is  the  title  of  a  story  of  the 

Cornish  coast  told  by  George  Manville  Fenn.   Two 

gallant  youths  and  an  ancient  tin-mine  supply  the 

theme  of  the  book.     Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell 

j  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"Elinor  Belden,"  written  by  Mrs.  Lucy  C. 
Lillie,  is  a  story  of  the  trials  and  growth  of  a  girl 
who  undergoes,  also,  the  responsibilities  of  a  very 
troubled  womanhood.  Published  by  Henry  T. 
Coates  &  Co.,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  pretty  Christmas  book  for  little  girls  is 
"Happy  Children,"  by  Mrs.  Ella  Farman  Pratt, 
editor  of  Ba.byla.nd.  The  stories  are  illustrated 
with  full-page  colored  pictures.  Published  by 
T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"When  the  Century  Was  Young,"  by  M.  M. 
Blake,  is  a  story  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  an 
English  lad,  who  takes  part  in  the  Peninsular  War 
and  is  present  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Pub- 
lished by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Some  Say  "  and  a  companion  story,  "Neigh- 
bors in  Cyrus,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards,  form  a  new 
volume  of  the  Captain  January  series  of  charac- 
teristic prose  idyls  of  New  England  life.  Pub- 
lished by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Winning  the  Victoria  Cross,"  by  L.  Thompson, 
a  lively  story  of  an  English  boy's  adventures  by 
sea  and  land,  through  which  he  gains  the  iron 
medal  so  highly  prized  by  all  Victoria's  subjects,  has 
been  published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

"The  Court  of  King  Arthur,"  by  William 
Henry  Frost,  is  a  new  telling  of  the  stories  of  the 
Round  Table,  put  in  the  form  of  a  record  of  a 
family  party's  travels  through  the  scenes  in  which 
the  tales  are  laid.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  The  Lollipops'  Vacation,"  by  Sophie  Swett, 
tells  how  the  summer  holidays  were  spent  by 
Sherbet,  Jam,  Jujube,  Nutmeg,  Minty,  and  sev- 
eral other  young  Lollipops,  wh«  were  not  edibles, 
as  their  names  would  indicate,  but  the  children  of 
a  retired  confectioner.  Published  by  Estes  & 
Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  American  Boy's  Book  of  Sport,"  by  D.  C. 
Beard,  is  a  publication  of  rare  interest  to  youth. 
Besides  a  description  of  every  popular  game,  from 
marbles  to  foot-ball,  the  chapters  on  those  subjects 
are  arranged  by  the  four  seasons,  each  division 
containing  the  sports  appropriate  to  that  period. 


Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.50. 

A  certain  cloying  quality  pervades  "  Isla  Heron," 
by  Laura  E.  Richards.  It  is  the  story  of  a  little 
girl  who  devotes  herself  to  a  deaf  and  dumb  brother. 
Believing  that  she  can  not  enter  the  institution 
where  he  is  placed  unless  she  is  afflicted  in  a 
similar  manner,  she  pretends  that  she  herself  is  a 
deaf-mute,  and  remains  with  him  till  the  deception 
is  discovered.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  Children's  Stories  in  American  Literature,"  by 
Henrietta  Christian  Wright,  is  a  book  in  which  are 
treated  in  brief  and  pleasant  style  the  life  and 
works  of  Curtis,  Stoddard,  Eggleston,  Warner, 
Stedman,  Harte,  Taylor,  Howells,  Mrs.  Burnett, 
the  Southern  story  writers.  Miss  Alcott,  Aldrich, 
the  New  England  women  writers,  Cable,  Fisk,  and 
Mark  Twain.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $r.25. 


RHYMES    OF    THE    SEASON. 


Ballade  of  Old  Loves. 
Who  is  it  stands  on  the  polished  stair, 

A  merry,  laughing,  winsome  maid, 
From  the  Christmas  rose  in  her  golden  hair 

To  the  high-heeled  slippers  of  spangled  suede  : 
A  glance,  half-daring  and  half-afraid, 

Gleams  from  her  roguish  eyes  downcast  ; 
Already  the  vision  begins  to  fade — 

'Tis  only  a  ghost  «f  a  Christmas  Past. 

Who  is  it  sits  in  that  high-backed  chair, 

Quaintly  in  ruff  and  patch  arrayed. 
With  a  mockery  gay  of  a  stately  air 

As  she  rustles  the  folds  of  her  old  brocade — 
Merriest  heart  at  the  masquerade? 

Ah,  but  the  picture  is  passing  fast 
Back  to  the  darkness  from  which  it  strayed — 

'Tis  only  a  ghost  of  a  Christmas  Past. 

Who  is  it  whirls  in  a  ball-room's  glare. 

Her  soft  white  hand  on  my  shoulder  laid, 
Like  a  radiant  lily,  tall  and  fair, 

While  the  violins  in  the  corner  played 
The  wailing  strains  of  the  serenade? 

Oh,  lovely  vision,  too  sweet  to  last — 
E'en  now  my  fancy  it  will  evade — 

'Tis  only  a  ghost  of  a  Christmast  Past. 

l'bnvoi. 
Rosamond  !  look  not  so  dismayed, 

All  of  my  heart,  dear  love,  thou  hast. 
Jealous,  beloved?     Of  a  shade? — 
'Tis  only  a  ghost  of  a  Christmas  Past. 

— Carolyn  Wells  in  Life. 


The  Good  Little  Evergreen. 
One  day  in  autumn  a  little  fir, 

Who  lived  on  a  mountain,  was  thrilled  to  see 
The  trees  on  every  hand  astir 

In  brave  new  garments,  — but  none  had  she. 
"  Oh  !  how  I'd  fancy  a  glowing  cloak, 
Like  those  the  others  have  on  !"  she  spoke 
Most  wistfully. 

Then,  how  she  studied  her  solemn  green, 

To  see  it  change  to  a  rosy  shade  ! 
But  not  a  mellowing  tint  was  seen 

About  the  frock  of  the  fir-tree  maid. 
"  New  clothes,  and  splendid,  they  all  have  had  ; 
But  I  sha'n't  covet,— I  know  it's  bad  ! " 

She  bravely  said. 

The  gorgeous  hues  of  each  neighbor's  gown 
At  last  were  faded,  their  dresses  lay 

In  heaps  where  winter  had  tossed  them  down 
(But  she  had  never  beeu  decked  as  they) ; 

When  through  her  branches  peered   muffled  men, 

Who  swung  a  glittering  thing — and  then 
She  swooned  away. 

What  happened  after  she  never  knew, 
Except  she  suffered  no  grief  or  pain, 

While  swiftly  forward  the  hours  flew  ; 
But  when  her  senses  returned  again, 

She  found  she  glistened  in  robes  so  gay 

And  fair,  it  couldn't  seem  true  that  they 
Had  once  been  plain. 

Her  boughs  had  blossomed  in  red  and  white  ; 
With  lights  that  glimmered  in  row  on  row 
And  gleaming  goodies  was  she  bedight, — 
No  tree  could  offer  a  braver  show. 
'  I'm  sure  this  isn't  a  mortal  grace — 
I've  come,"  she  said,  "  to  the  happy  place 
Where  good  trees  go." 

— Layton  Brewer  in  Pitch. 


There  can  be  no  question  that  at  the  present  day 
alcohol  is  held  in  less  esteem  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  history.  It  can  not  be  said  to  have  lost 
popularity,  but  it  has  got  into  disrepute.  It  is  no 
longer  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  drink  to  excess, 
and  the  statesman  who  tipples  loses  caste  thereby. 
Complaint  was  actually  made  during  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  present  Congress  because  a  Southern 
member  walked  into  the  House  one  morning  in  a 
condition  of  palpable  inebriety.  Other  members 
actually  started  a  movement  to  discipline  him. 
Shade  of  Webster  I     What  are  we  coming  to  ? 


A  curious  provision  of  Sir  Edward  Bates's  will 
threatens  his  married  daughter  with  a  loss  of  in- 
come if  she  should  spend  more  than  six  months  in 
a  single  year  in  a  certain  part  of  Scotland.  It  ap- 
pears that  Sir  Edward  thought  this  particular  dis- 
trict unsuitable  for  residence  chiefly  because  the 
nearest  neighbor  was  six  miles  off,  and  fearing  that 
bis  personal  views  on  the  subject  might  be  disre- 
garded, he  used  his  last  will  and  testament  as  a 
weapon  to  enfoice  them. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Verdi  is  at  work  on  an  oratorio  to  keep  hjmself 
busy.  He  denies  that  he  has  any  intention  of 
writing  an  opera. 

Gladstone's  little  granddaughter,  Miss  Dorothy 
Drew,  never  wears  shoes  and  stockings  at  all, 
either  in  the  house  or  out-of-doors,  except  in 
town. 

Dr.  John  Watson  (Ian  Maclaren)  is  said  to  have 
declined  an  offer  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  an 
additional  twenty-five  weeks'  lecturing  tour  in  the 
United  Slates. 

Lo  Feng  Lo,  the  ingenious  interpreter  who  trans- 
lated or  made  up  Li  Hung  Chang's  little  speeches 
during  his  recent  tour,  has  been  appointed  Chinese 
embassador  to  England. 

James  Payn,  the  well-known  novelist,  has  for 
many  years  been  a  devotee  of  whist,  and  despite 
his  physical  infirmities  still  plays  regularly.  He  is 
unable  to  deal  the  cards,  but  continues  to  maintain 
his  reputation  as  a  skillful  player. 

Ibsen's  statue,  which  is  to  stand  in  front  of  the 
Christiania  National  Theatre,  represents  him  in  a 
long,  closely  buttoned  coat,  with  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  bending  forward  in  a  reverie.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognize  him,  for  the  sculptor  has  repre- 
sented him  without  the  spectacles  which  he  always 
wears. 

Miss  Winter,  the  English  governess  of  Wil- 
helmina,  the  young  Queen  of  Holland,  has  now 
returned  to  her  home,  in  England,  pensioned  for 
life  to  the  tune  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  her  salary  having  been  four  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Moreover,  she  has  been  loaded 
with  presents  by  both  queens. 

King  Leopold  of  Belgium  has  announced  his  in- 
tention of  visiting  his  possessions  on  the  Congo 
next  spring.  He  is  to  be  accompanied  by  Stanley, 
and  will  preside  at  the  opening  of  the  railroad  be- 
tween Matavai  and  Leopoldville.  The  king  has 
not  visited  Africa  since  his  trip  along  the  east 
coast  while  still  Duke  of  Brabant,  prior  to  his  ac- 
cession to  the  throne. 

The  University  of  Christiania  has  founded  a 
special  chair  of  natural  science  and  zoology  for  Dr. 
Frithjof  Nansen.  The  explorer  has  accepted  the 
honor,  and,  as  the  duties  of  the  position  are  to  be 
whatever  he  chooses  to  make  them,  they  will  in  no- 
wise interfere  with  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans 
for  solving  the  mysteries  of  the  arctic  regions.  Its 
emoluments,  on  the  other  hand,  will  be  of  material 
use  to  him. 

M.  Saint-Saens,  the  French  composer,  is  about 
to  start  on  one  of  his  long  journeys  that  he  so 
frequently  takes,  being  often  absent  from  Paris 
months  at  a  time,  leaving  his  friends  entirely  in  the 
dark  as  to  where  he  is.  He  is  going  first  to  Lyons, 
where  his  opera,  "Proserpine"  and  his  ballet, 
"Javotte"are  to  be  produced,  and  then  will  visit 
Barcelona  and  Madrid  for  the  first  performances  in 
those  cities  of  his  "  Samson  et  Dalila."  After  that 
he  will  betake  himself  to  the  Canary  Islands,  where 
he  expects  to  stay  till  late  in  the  spring. 

In  spite  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French  for 
Nicholas  of  Russia,  Emperor  William  remains  to 
them  the  most  interesting  of  European  sovereigns. 
The  wildest  stories  are  in  circulation  about  him. 
He  visits  Paris  frequently  in  secret,  dispenses 
charity,  walks  the  streets  of  the  mighty  Babel  on 
the  Seine  disguised,  and  endeavors  in  every  way  to 
steal  the  hearts  of  Frenchmen.  In  the  Cours-Ia- 
Reine  is  a  house  where  he  meets  the  only  woman 
he  really  ever  loved,  a  French  countess,  of  course. 
When  he  pays  his  visits  there,  he  is  faithfully 
guarded  by  the  French  police,  etc.  The  best  story 
however,  is  that  the  emperor  went  to  the  palace  at 
Versailles  when  the  Czar  was  at  Paris.  There  stood 
the  Teuton  autocrat,  fuming  with  rage  because  the 
heart  of  Paris  went  out  to  his  great  northern  rival. 
He  folded  his  arms,  he  knit  his  brows,  and  he 
gnashed  his  teeth,  etc. 

Hazen  S.  Pingree,  mayor  of  Detroit  and  gov- 
ernor-elect of  Michigan,  began  his  career  cutting 
leather  soles  ten  hours  a  day  at  the  rate  of  four 
dollars  a  week.  Though  now  a  middle-aged  man, 
he  was  entirely  unknown  till  about  eight  years  ago, 
when  he  was  requested  to  run  for  the  mayoralty  of 
Detroit  by  the  Republicans,  who  were  then  in  a 
small  minority.  This  nomination,  given  as  an 
empty  compliment,  was  taken  by  Mr.  Pingree  in 
earnest,  and  after  a  remarkable  canvass,  in  which 
he  preached  reform  night  and  day,  he  found  him- 
self elected.  His  first  reform  was  lo  reduce  fares 
on  the  street-oars  to  three  cents.  The  corporations 
ridiculed  this  idea,  but  the  mayor  boarded  a  car, 
offere*d  three  cents  to  the  conductor,  was  put  off, 
brought  suit  against  the  company,  and  after  a  two- 
years'  litigation,  the  desired  reduction  was  accom- 
plished. His  next  moves  were  to  gain  for  the  city 
control  over  its  public  lighting,  to  secure  cheaper 
gas  for  consumers,  and  to  have  the  streets  paved 
directly  by  the  board  of  public  works.  These  acts 
have  made  him  both  the  enemy  of  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  idol  of  the  people.  The  "  potato- 
patch  "  movement,  however,  was  the  thing  that 
turned  all  eyes  on  the  "  Hon, 
the  Sun  calls  him. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


C.  D.  Warner's  Literary  Essays. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner's  volume  of  essays, 
"The  Relation  of  Literature  to  Life,"  contains 
some  rarely  good  reading.  The  title  is  borrowed 
from  the  opening  paper,  but  it  fits  the  volume  as  a 
whole,  for  the  remaining  essays  range  over  literary 
topics  and  bear  a  general  relation  in  subject  to  the 
first.  Many  of  them  are  reprints  from  various 
magazines,  and  were  written  from  tea  to  twenty 
years  ago.  Yet  they  evidence  the  same  trend  of 
thought  as  Mr.  Warner's  more  recent  writings  on 
modern  literature  which  have  been  so  widely 
quoted.  This  is  to  be  noted  particularly  in 
"  Modern  Fiction,"  a  paper  in  which  the  author 
lays  an  unerring  ringer  on  the  weaknesses  of  some 
of  the  modern  schools  of  fiction  and  defines  what 
should  be  the  true  aim  and  value  of  the  novel. 
"  Simplicity  "  and  "  The  Novel  and  the  Common 
School "  verge  on  the  same  topic,  and  contain 
equally  pithy  matter  expressed  in  clear  and  vigor- 
ous phrase.  In  these  days  of  hysterical  panegyrics 
of  everything  new  in  fiction,  it  is  refreshing  thus  to 
come  in  contact  with  a  mind  marked  by  a  sanity  of 
judgment,  critical  acumen,  and  loftiness  of  purpose. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50.  _ 

Eggleston's  New  History  of  the  United  States. 
"  The  Beginnings  of  a  Nation  "  is  the  title  of  the 
monumental  first  volume  of  the  "History  of  Life 
in  the  United  Slates,"  on  which  Edward  Eggleston 
has  been  engaged  for  the  past  seventeen  years. 
The  field  which  it  covers  is  described  in  the  sub- 
title, *"  A  History  of  ihe  Source  and  Rise  of  the 
Earliest  English  Settlements  in  America,  with 
Special  Reference  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  the 
People."  It  differs  from  the  usual  history  in  two 
respects  :  in  the  peculiar  proportion  adopted,  in 
which  unusual  stress  laid  upon  certain  events  brings 
into  relief  the  social,  political,  intellectual,  and  re- 
ligious forces  that  promoted  emigration,  and  in  the 
author's  disregard  of  that  convention  which  makes 
it  obligatory  for  a  writer  of  American  history  to 
throw  a  mantle  of  charity  over  the  faults  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

The  volume  is  divided  into  three  books,  the  first 
of  which  treats  of  "  The  Rise  of  the  First  English 
Colony."  In  it  are  discussed  the  English  knowl- 
edge of  America  at  the  period  of  settlement,  the 
James  River  experiments,  and  the  procession  of 
motives  that  led  to  colonization.  The  second  book 
treats  of  '*  The  Puritan  Migration,"  discussing  the 
rise  and  development  of  Puritanism,  Separatism 
and  the  Scrooby  Church,  the  Pilgrim  migrations, 
and  the  gre-u  Puritan  exodus.  Finally,  the  third 
book  has  for  its  subject  "  Centrifugal  Forces  in 
Colony-Planting,"  which  is  subdivided  into  "  The 
Catholic  Migration,"  "The  Prophet  of  Religious 
Freedom"  (Roger  Williams),  and  "  New  England 
Dispersions." 

There  are  marginal  notes  and  more  extended 
notes  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  ;  eight  maps  are 
given  ;  and  the  volume  is  very  carefully  indexed. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris's  First  Novel. 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  who  has  written  hitherto  for 
children  in  the  main,  addresses  himself  in  his  latest 
book  to  a  grown-up  audience.  "  Sister  Jane  "  is  a 
pleasant  little  story  of  Southern  life,  in  no  way 
unique  like  his  "  Uncle  Remus  "  tales,  but  possess- 
ing a  strong  quality  of  interest  and  containing  some 
vigorous  portraitures  as  well.  Chief  among  these 
is  Sister  Jane  herself,  a  typical  Southern  spinster, 
whose  sharpness  of  tongue  and  temper  were  "  but 
the  twang  and  flavor  that  told  of  the  kindest  heart 
and  openest  band  that  ever  woman  had."  She  and 
her  sober  brother,  William,  who  tells  the  tale,  live 
a  quiet  life  enough  in  the  little  Georgia  village  ; 
nevertheless,  they  find  themselves  involved  in  some 
dramatic  episodes.  The  chronicles  of  these  make 
up  the  story,  a  rambling  one  so  far  as  plot  is  con- 
cerned, yet  reading  like  a  glimpse  of  real  life,  ren- 
dered with  all  the  charm  of  genuine  literary  art. 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  51.50 

Weird  Tales  of  San  Francisco. 

"  An  Itinerant  House,"  by  Emma  Frances  Daw- 
son, is  a  volume  of  eerie  tales,  full  of  flitting  ghosts, 
of  uncanny  sights  and  sounds,  of  murder,  and 
suicide,  and  haunted  places.  San  Francisco  is  the 
scene,  but  it  is  San  Francisco  touched  with  ro- 
mance, and  the  figures  which  move  through  these 
brief,  intense  dramas  have  the  mistiness  of  outline 
which  belongs  to  spectral  things.  A  vivid,  imagina- 
tive faculty  and  a  power  of  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  mystery  and  fear  pervade  the  tales,  and  the 
conceptions  are  original  as  well.  One  of  the 
best  is  "An  Itinerant  House,"  a  tale  founded  on 
the  practice  common  in  San  Francisco  of  moving 
old  houses  to  new  locations.  The  theme  offers 
new  possibilities  for  ghostly  happenings,  and  it  is 
worked  out  with  no  small  degree  of  skill. 

Published  by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  $1.50. 

Wholesome  Tales  of  the  Irish. 
'-  -Riago'  Rushes,"  ShanF.  Bullock  tells  some 
?.i  of  life  among  the  Irish  peasantry  which  have 
ring  of   reality  about  them.     The  village  and 


country  round  about  are  described  with  a  loving 
minuteness  that  shows  real  familiarity,  and  the 
sentiment  that  crops  out  is  of  a  wholesome  quality, 
well  diluted  with  genial  humor.  It  is  the  Ireland 
of  to-day  that  we  have  glimpses  of,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  story  in  which  the  peasants  aie  not  linked 
by  some  association  with  America.  A  letter  from 
kinsfolk  in  "  the  States  "  is  an  event  only  second  in 
importance  to  the  settiDg  forth  of  the  emigrants, 
and  in  one  droll  tale  called  "  His  Magnificence," 
the  returned  traveler  is  depicted,  striving  10  over- 
awe his  old  neighbors  by  the  signs  of  his  pros- 
perity, and  making  a  signal  failure  of  it. 

Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

New  Books  of  Verse. 
"  Songs  of  Exile  "  is  the  title  of  a  book  of  verse 
written  by  Herbert   Bates  and  issued  in  the  Oaten 
Stop  Series.     Published  by  Copeland  &  Day,  Bos- 
ton ;  price,  75  cents. 

"The  Sounding  Sea,"  is  the  title  of  a  newly 
issued  book  of  verse  written  by  John  F.  Garvey. 
Published  by  the  Hicks-Judd  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  price,  60  cents. 

"  Glynoe's  Wife,"  a  story  in  verse  by  Julia  Ditto 
Young,  belongs  to  the  same  school  as  Owen  Mere- 
dith's "  Lucile,"  a  poem  which  is  probably  respon- 
sible for  its  existence.  Published  by  the  Roy- 
croft  Printing  Shop,  East  Aurora,  N.  Y.  ;  price, 
$2. 00. 

"A  Treasury  of  Minor  British  Poets,"  selected 
and  arranged,  with  notes,  by  J.  Churlon  Collins, 
M.  A.,  is  an  excellent  adjunct  to  the  classic  anthol- 
ogies, in  which  much  rare  and  good  verse  by  little 
known  writers  is  necessarily  overlooked  that  greater 
names  may  be  represented.  Published  by  Edward 
Arnold,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50. 

Both  text  and  illustrations  of  the  volume  of 
poems  entitled  "  Green  Arras"  are  by  Laurence 
Housman,  and  both  proclaim  the  author  to  belong 
to  the  decadent  school  in  literature  and  art.  He 
is  a  minor  poet  of  genuine  talent,  whose  strains 
would  be  the  sweeter  if  he  sang  less  often  of  death 
and  decay  and  could  rid  himself  of  the  idea  that 
words  are  meant  to  conceal  thoughts.  Published 
by  Way  &  Williams.  Chicago  ;  price,  51.50. 

"  The  Poems  of  H.  C.  Bunner,"  just  issued,  with 
an  introductoiy  note  by  his  friend,  Brander 
Matthews,  includes  the  contents  of  the  two  books 
of  verse  published  in  his  life-time,  "  Airs  from 
Arcady  "  (1884)  and  "  Rowen  "  (1892),  a  selection 
from  the  "  Ballads  of  the  Town  "  which  he  had  been 
contributing  to  Puck  in  the  past  half-dozen  years,  a 
few  of  his,  later  lyrics,  and  the  virile  lines,  "  They 
Also  Serve,"  read  before  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
at  New  London  last  year.  Published  by  Charles 
Scnbner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  51.75. 

"  A  Winter  Swallow  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  book 
of  verse  by  Edith  M.  Thomas.  The  name  is  taken 
from  the  leading  poem,  a  dramatic  rendering  of 
the  story  of  Chtlonis,  daughter  of  Leonidas  and 
wife  to  Cleombrotus,  kings  of  Sparta.  While 
Cleombrotus,  in  the  commotions  of  the  city,  had 
the  advantage  over  her  father,  she,  like  a  good 
daughter,  accompanied  Leonidas  in  his  misery  and 
exile  ;  but  when  the  chance  of  war  turned,  she  re- 
turned to  her  husband,  having,  as  it  appeared,  do 
other  wish  than  to  cleave  to  that  side  that  stood 
most  in  need  of  her  sympathy.  "  Ginevra  of  the 
Ameri,"  a  chapter  of  lyrics,  and  another  of  son- 
nets fill  out  the  book  with  her  favorite  work.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ; 
price,  51.50. 

«•> 

New  Publications. 
"  A  Garrison  Tangle"  is  one  of  Captain  Charles 
King's  tales  of  army  life  at  a  post  on  the  Western 
frontier.     Published  by  F.  Tennyson  Neely,  New 
York. 

"  The  Columbian  Prize  Charades  "  is  a  new  book 
upon  the  game  by  Herbert  Ingalls.  author  of  "  The 
Boston  Charades."  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  price,  51.00. 

*'  The  Story  of  a  Busy  Life  "  is  a  book  of  the 
recollections  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Paull,  edited  by 
J.  R.  Miller,  D.  D.  Published  by  T.  Y.  Crowell 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  51.00. 

"  The  Rulers  of  the  Sea,"  by  Edmond  Neukomm, 
contains  a  narrative  and  romantic  history  of  the 
occupation  of  America  by  the  Norsemen  from  the 
tenth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  Illustrated  by  G. 
Roux  and  L.  Benett.  Published  by  Estes  & 
Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  Si. 50. 

"  Cdsar  Birotteau  "  is  the  latest  of  Balzac's  novels 
to  be  issued  in  the  new  Dent  edition.  The  trans- 
lation has  been  well  done  by  Ellen  Marriage,  and 
George  Saintsbury,  the  editor  of  the  edition,  has 
written  a  preface  for  it.  Published  by  the  Mac- 
millan  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  51.50. 

In  "  Napoleon's  Opera  Glass,"  Lew  Rosen 
gathers  together  an  array  of  information  con- 
cerning Napoleon  as  a  patron  of  the  drama. 
This  is  done  not  merely  for  the  interest  of  the 
facts,  but  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  deeply 
Napoleon  was  influenced  by  actors  and  play- 
wrights. From  this  point  the  author  proceeds  to 
develop  a  theory  which  can  scarcely  be  considered 
a  novel  one — that  Napoleon  was  himself  acting  a 


part  on  all  the  great  occasions  of  his  life,  and  was, 
in  fact,  "  one  of  the  roost  sublime  of  the  hislrions 
of  history."  Published  by  Elkin  Matthews,  Lon- 
don ;  price,  3s.  6d. 

Volumes  of  Short  Stories. 
"  Some  Women's  Ways,"  by  Mary  Angela  Dick- 
ens, is  a  book  which,   containing  nine   character 
sketches,  has  been  published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  Si. 25. 

"  Interludes,"  by  Maud  OxeDden.  is  a  volume  of 
stories  of  indifferent  merit.  They  are  fluent  in 
style  but  artificial  in  tone,  and,  though  many  of 
them  are  love  tales,  the  theme  is  apt  to  be  the 
guilty  loves  of  faithless  wife  and  false  friend  rather 
than  the  idyl  which  ends  with  the  jingle  of  wed- 
ding-bells. Published  by  Edward  Arnold,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Dust  in  the  Balance,"  by  George  Knight,  is  a 
volume  of  short  stories  whose  drift  is  indicated  by 
the  title.  The  opening  tale  describes  the  suicide 
of  a  despondent  lover  who,  nevertheless,  lives  long 
enough  to  learn  that  the  girl  he  loves  might  have 
married  him.  The  other  stories  are  equally  roman- 
tic in  character  and  morbid  in  tone.  Published  by 
R.  F.  Fenno  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  51  25. 

A  turn  for  dialect  and  some  skill  at  humorous 
characterization  form  the  basis  of  a  volume  of 
stories  by  C.  E.  Raimond,  called  "  The  Fatal  Gift 
of  Beauty."  The  title-story  is  a  humorous  sketch 
of  a  simpering  cockney  landlady  of  uncertain  age 
and  doubtful  charms  who  believes  herself  a  second 
Helen  of  Troy  in  beauty  and  an  enslaver  of  men. 
The  remaining  tales  glance  at  life  below  stairs  for 
(he  most  part,  and  deal  in  various  types  of  dialect, 
with  a  leaning  toward  the  cockney.  Published  by 
Herbert  S.  Stone  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  51.25. 


The  Hugo-Ste.  Beuve  Scandal. 

The  sensation  in  Paris  over  the  Hugo-Ste.  Beuve 
correspondence  is  thus  discussed  by  Mrs.  Crawford 
in  her  Paris  letter  to  London  Truth  : 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Mme.  Victor  Hugo  is  the 
person  of  whom  poet  and  critic  speak.  She  was  then 
quite  a  young  woman,  and  very  beautiful.  Spanish 
beauty  was  at  that  time  the  fashion  in  the  studios,  and 
she  was  said  to  look  like  a  Spaniard.  She  died  a  few 
years  before  the  break  up  of  the  empire.  She  had  beaux 
restes,  but  I  do  not  think  she  could  ever  have  had  a  face 
to  captivate  an  experienced  person.  Victor  Hugo  mar- 
ried her  soon  after  he  left  school,  and  Ste.  Beuve  was  a 
very  young  man  when  he  fell  in  love  with  her.  And  did 
he  fall  in  love  with  her?  The  famous  critic  did  not  know 
what  sentimental  love  was.  He  attempted  to  enact  ro- 
mances with  a  strong-minded,  artistic,  free-love  princess, 
who  filled  one  of  the  very  front  places  in  national  and 
international  society  ;  he  was  Vami  of  George  Sand,  of 
Louise  Colet,  and  another  very  beautiful  literary  woman. 
There  were  a  few  others  who  shone  in  society.  Ste.  Beuve 
quarTeled  with  them  all.  They  were  too  refined  for  him, 
and  he  feared  to  shock  them.  He  was  never  in  love  with 
any  of  them. 

"  Ste.  Beuve  was  a  sandy-haired  man,  with  a  phenome- 
nally thin  beard  and  rather  swinish  cheeks.  He  had  a 
pair  of  small,  blue,  shrewd,  scrutinizing  eyes,  in  which 
there  was  a  deal  of  mental  expression,  but  no  other.  Not 
a  gleam  of  sentiment  ever  passed  over  the  face.  He 
liked  bis  food,  his  wine,  and  an  educated  female  (I  won't 
say  woman)  as  a  tete-a-tete  in  a  restaurant. 

"  When  he  knew  Victor  Hugo,  the  poet  was  very  keen 
to  win  fame  and  independence.  He  had  married  a  dow- 
erless  girl,  who  had  quickly  brought  him  four  children, 
and  who  was  not  loved  enough  to  prevent  him  loving 
others.  Nobody  belter  understood  than  Victor  Hugo  to 
what  a  degree  the  'suggestion*  of  critics  can  influence 
the  sale  of  books.  He  saw  in  Ste.  Beuve,  whose  kind  of 
intellect  did  not  make  him  a  rival,  a  means  to  fame.  He 
wished  to  be  released  from  passionate  matrimonial  love. 
A  sense  of  justice  made  him  think  it  right  to  release  his 
wife.  He  must  have  noticed  how  she  and  Ste.  Beuve 
seemed  to  understand  each  other,  and  being  a  just  man,  he 
gave  her  a  letter  of  license.  The  correspondence,  and 
the  impressions  at  the  time  of  mutual  friends,  led  up  to 
this  conclusion.  Ste.  Beuve  may  not  have  cared  to  go 
on  with  a  flirtation  that  had  no  longer  the  charm  of  being 
clandestine.  He  would  have  thought  that  to  do  so  after 
the  Utters  he  had  received  would  be  to  reduce  himself  to 
a  cavaliere-scf-z>a.ntc  for  the  husband's  convenience.  There 
could  have  been  no  more  selfish  man.  His  pleasures  were 
so  purely  cerebral  as  to  make  him  not  companionable, 
except  with  men  as  clever  as  himself.  He  was  also  a 
book-worm,  and  liked  a  silent,  solitary  house. 

"Victor  Hugo  was  not  Vami  of  Mile.  Juliette  at  the 
time  of  the  Ste.  Beuve  correspondence.  But  there  were 
already  other  amies.  Mile.  Louise  Berlin  simply  adored 
him.  She  was  strong-minded,  musical,  and  enthusiastic 
about  *  Notre  Dame  de  Paris,*  which  she  made  the 
subject  of  an  opera.  Her  father  was  the  great  Eertin,  the 
founder  of  the  Dibats.  He  also  could  place  a  nimbus 
round  the  poet's  head.  Louise  Bertin  never  married, 
though  suitors  crowded  around  her.  Victor  Hugo  may 
have  thought  of  devoting  himself  to  her  as  an  affinity, 
and  in  a  manner  that  would  cause  no  scandal,  while 
Ste.  Beuve  was  taking  care  of  Mme.  Victor  Hugo. 
Mme.  Victor  Hugo  did  not  know  how  to  humbug  the 
genius  to  whom  she  was  bound.  Mile.  Juliette  did  ;  she 
swayed  him  for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  witnessed  at 
his  side,  in  the  avenue  called  after  him,  his  eightieth 
birthday  celebration.  On  that  occasion  all  Paris  came  to 
pile  flowers  before  his  house.  Juliettte  predeceased  the 
poet.  She  died  of  an  internal  cancer.  Not  to  bother 
Victor  Hugo,  she  kept  her  sufferings  to  herself,  until  the 
disease  too  unpleasantly  declared  itself  for  her  to  bide  it 
any  longer.  She  was  sly  and  artful,  but  had  great  qual- 
ities." 


Special  features  of  Harper  s  Weekly  for  Decem- 
ber 26th  will  be  :  "A  Sioux  Indian  Episode,"  by 
Colonel  Guy  V.  Henry,  U.  S.  A.,  illustrated  by  R. 
F.  Zogbaum  ;  a  paper  by  Timothy  Pitkins  on 
"  Turkish  Grievances— The  Blood  Tax  "  ;  a  double- 
page  illustration  by  W.  T.  Smedley,  entitled  "  A 
Plantation  Christmas  'Fore  de  War " ;  a  third 
paper  on  "Street  Cleaniog  in  Europe"  (Berlin), 
by  Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  with  illustra- 
tions ;  and  an  illustrated  article  by  R.  G.  Skerrett 
on  the  "  Torpedo  Boats  of  the  United  States 
Navy." 


99%oZPURE 

It  costs  a  little  more,  but  with 
chapped  hands  and  clothes  weak- 
ened by  the  free  alkali  in  common 
soaps,  the  housekeeper  soon  finds 
that  Ivory  Soap  is  the  cheapest  in 
the  end. 

The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co  .  Cin'ti. 
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MARINE   WllltK. 

3,O0O  in  use.    Catalogue  free.    Satisfaction  guaran- 
teed or  money  refunded. 

HERCULES    CAS   ENGINE  WORKS, 

Office — 405-407   Sansome  St.,  S.  F. 


All  Sizes  and  Stvl**» 
from  I  to   a OO   H.  P. 


ARMY  AND 
-  NAVY  CLUB 

Is  the  only  WHISKY  ou  the  market,  every 
package  of  which  bears  an  AFFIDAVIT 
guaranteeing  it  to  be  absolutely  PUKE  and 
over  SIX  TEAKS  OLD. 


MEYERFELD,  MITCHELL  I  CO., 

116    FRONT    ST.,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Quick 
as 


5     No  time  lost  with 

1  WHITMAN'S 

5  INSTANTANEOUS  ! 

I  CHOCOLATE 

•*  Taste,  flavor  and  Qnal-X 
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3in     ponnd     and     half- J 
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MT.  VERNON   COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS 
FOR  THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  maun, 
factnres  of  above  company,  have  now  in  store  1 

SAIL   DUCK-ALL   NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment 
of  all  qualities.  28$£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce* 
to  15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


FOR 

ONLY 

60c. 


We  are  now  printing 
one  hundred  cards 
from  your  plate. 
Give  them  a  trial, 
instead  of  sending 
East. 

PIERSON  BROS., 

225  Kearny  St. 


December  28,  1896. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


A  Book  for  Horse-Show  Exhibitors. 

"  Driving  for  Pleasure,"  by  Francis  T.  Under- 
bill, is  a  book  which  treats  of  the  proper  appoint- 
ment of  sporting  and  non-sporting  vehicles.  It  is 
a  large  octavo  volume  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages,  and  is  illustrated  with  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-three  plates,  representing  various 
coaches,  carriages,  and  other  vehicles,  and  their 
equipments.  Mr.  Underhill  has  been  a  judge  at 
many  horse  shows  given  io  this  country,  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  and  a  well-known  driver 
for  more  than  twenty  years,  and  his  qualifications 
for  the  task  of  preparing  this  book  could  not  be 
excelled. 

His  first  chapter  describes  in  general  terms  what 
constitutes  "good  form"  in  equipage.  Then  he 
proceeds  to  give  minute  details  about  general  ap- 
pointments. The  nest  chapter,  on  coaching,  and 
the  one  that  follows  it,  on  four-in-hand  driving,  are 
among  the  most  interesting  in  the  book.  For 
tandem  driving  he  gives  full  directions,  though  he 
thinks  it  is  a  somewhat  hybrid  form  of  sport,  and 
his  remarks  on  the  breeding  of  horses  are  well 
worth  reading.  In  the  chapter  on  coachmen  he 
sets  a  very  high  standard,  as  he  does  also  in  those 
on  the  stable,  bits  and  bitting,  liveries,  horse- 
clothing,  and  so  on.  The  final  chapter  on  carriages 
describes  almost  every  form  of  vehicle  of  the  stand- 
ard English  and  American  varieties. 

In  fact,  the  book  covers  every  topic  that  is  of  in- 
terest to  those  who  care  to  have  smart  turnouts  for 
either  town  or  country.  It  is  very  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated,  and  the  binding,  in  deco- 
rated leather,  is  in  perfect  keeping  with  such  a 
luxurious  volume. 

Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $7.50. 

A  Mother's  Son's  Ill-Starred  Marriage. 

Mrs.  Rebecca  Harding  Davis  is  not  up  to 
her  mark  in  "Frances  Waldeaux,"  her  latest 
novel.  The  theme  is  an  overloving  mother's  sac- 
rifices to  her  son  and  her  suffering  over  his  mar- 
riage to  a  corrupt  and  unprincipled  woman.  But 
the  character  of  the  mother,  Mrs.  Waldeaux,  is 
feebly  rendered.  At  first  view,  she  appears  as  a 
typical  Southern  gentlewoman,  strong  in  her  preju- 
dices, but  gentle-nalured  and  loving  ;  and  it  is  en- 
tirely without  preparation  that  she  breaks  out  later 
as  a  would-be  murderess.  The  daughter-in-law, 
Lisa,  is  an  equally  faulty  sketch,  blurred  in  out- 
line, drawn  with  an  uncertain  band.  The  whole 
work  shows  traces  of  hasty  writing,  with  few  of 
those  characteristic  glimpses  of  Southern  life 
which  Mrs.  Davis  has  often  presented.  The  cli- 
maxes are  abrupt,  the  events  arranged  without 
due  perspective,  and  the  characters  are  either  in- 
consistent or  vague  and  undefined. 

Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  51.25. 

Gilbert  Parker's  New  Tales  of  the  North. 

"  A  Romany  of  the  Snows  "  is  the  clever  title  of 
Gilbert  Parker's  continuation  of  "  Pierre  and  His 
People,"  and  as  before  the  roving  life  of  the  half- 
breed  forms  the  connecting  link  in  a  chain  of  tales. 
Gilbert  Parker  is  a  word  painter,  and  the  book  con- 
tains some  masterly  pictures  of  the  white  country 
of  the  far  north.  Here,  indeed,  lies  his  greatest 
skill.  The  interest  is  not  so  keen  in  the  people  he 
creates  as  in  their  surroundings.  Pierre  himself  is 
almost  too  melodramatic  a  figure  when  he  takes 
the  chief  rdle,  and  the  final  story,  where  he  and  the 
girl  who  loves  him  ride  together  into  the  flames  of 
the  burning  prairie,  is  pitched  in  too  high  a  key. 
There  is  better  work  in  such  stories  as  "Three 
Commandments  in  the  Vulgar  Tongue,"  which  de- 
scribes the  lonely  life  of  an  exile  of  twenty-five 
years,  the  only  white  man  at  a  distant  post  in 
Labrador  ;  or  in  "  Little  Babiche,"  a  tale  of  a  mail- 
carrier  who  traveled  once  a  year  to  the  forts  up 
within  the  circle. 

Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.25. 

Clinton  Ross's  Romance  of  Dalmatia. 

The  scene  of  "  The  Puppet,"  by  Clinton  Ross, 
is  that  same  little  principality  built  out  of  airy 
nothing  which  Stevenson  discovered  in  "  Prince 
Otto,"  and  which  Anthony  Hope  made  all  his  own 
in  "  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda."  The  events  of  the 
tale  show  no  greater  degree  of  inventiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  author  than  the  scene  does.  A  re- 
bellion takes  place  in  the  little  kingdom  of  Dal- 
matia, and  a  struggle  for  the  throne  ensues.  With 
this  an  adventurous  young  American  plutocrat  be- 
comes involved  in  much  the  fashion  followed  by 
Hope's  heroes.  He  does  not  play  the  part  of  king, 
but  he  marries  the  princess,  and  he  has  various 
other  adventures  which  have  no  more  keenness  of 
flavor  than  is  to  be  expected  of  a  richauffi. 

Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  New  York ; 
price,  $1.25. 

The  Sensational  Daily  Press. 
A  stinging  indictment  is  brought  against  some  of 
our  large  daily  journals  by  Kate  Upson  Clark  in 
an  article  in  the  Independent.  She  declares  that 
they  "stand  constantly  on  the  very  verge  of  ob- 
scenity, and  print  every  day,  Id  blunt  English,  tales 
of  shame  and  crime,  elaborated  to  nauseous 
detail ;  tales  which,   from   every   possible   motive, 


should  be  untold,  or  mentioned  only  in  the  coldest 
and  briefest  manner.  The  sole  effect  of  these  sen- 
sational narratives  is  to  corrupt  society.  Creatures 
whom  decent  people  never  wish  to  know  or  to  see, 
are  pictured,  with  their  homes,  their  relatives,  their 
very  cats  and  dogs,  in  these  widely  read  pages. 
Their  silly  or  wicked  deeds  are  recited  at  length 
under  enormous  '  scare-type  '  heads.  Unspeakable 
men  and  women,  most  of  them  fit  only  for  our  pris- 
ons and  reformatories,  are  thus  often  made  the 
topics  of  town  talk." 

No  reputable  merchant  should  advertise  his 
wares  in  these  ill-odored  sheets  (she  continues). 
They  should  never  be  allowed  in  any  home.  They 
are,  as  now  conducted,  powerful  engines,  deliber- 
ately planned  to  inflame  the  lowest  curiosity  and 
the  basest  passions  of  men,  in  order  that  the  own- 
ers themselves  may  become  rich.  Regard  not  only 
for  our  own  welfare  and  that  of  our  families  would 
be  a  sufficient  motive  for  us  to  keep  these  papers 
out  of  our  homes  and  to  deny  them  any  sort  of 
patronage  ;  but  there  is  a  still  higher  one.  No 
government  of  the  people  by  the  people  can  loDg 
survive,  with  such  journals.  Patriotism  demands 
that  every  decent  citizen  of  the  republic  should 
denounce  them,  and  should  contribute  to  their 
starvation  by  every  means  in  bis  power. 

These  papers  have,  like  the  French  drama,  their 
claims  to  consideration.  The  latter  says,  "  See 
the  delicacy  and  glory  of  my  art."  The  news- 
papers say,  "  I  have  espoused  this  or  that  good 
cause,  and  have  struck  many  a  blow  for  it."  Bat 
"  nothing  which  these  scavengers  of  vice  could  do 
can  atone  for  their  salacity,  and  for  the  manner  in 
which  they  search  out  and  unfold  demoralizing 
tales  of  crime.  The  nation  has  recently  declared 
that  it  will  not  abet  dishonesty  in  our  currency.  It 
is  time  that  we  proclaimed  as  plainly  that  we  will 
not  abet  the  spread  of  unchastity  and  personal  vice 
as  it  is  promoted  in  some  of  our  newspapers." 


Recent  Fiction. 
"  What  Cheer,"  by  W.  Clark  Russell,  a  romance 
of  life  in  Deal,  a  small  village  on  the  eastern  En- 
glish coast,  has  been  published  by  R.  F.  Fenno  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price.  Si. 25. 

An  American  edition  of  "  Robert  Urquhart,"  by 
Gabriel  Setoun,  has  been  issued  to  meet  the  great 
demand  for  Scottish  books  and  authors.  Published 
by  R.  F.  Fenno  5:  Co.,  New  Yoik  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Not  All  the  King's  Horses,"  by  Katherine 
Elwes  Thomas,  is  labeled  "  a  novel  of  Washington 
society,"  and  is  a  commonplace  story  of  an  ambi- 
tious woman's  marriage  to  a  wealthy  man  whom 
she  does  not  love.  The  sentiment  is  false,  and  the 
literary  level  is  a  law  one.  Published  by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

Chicago  during  the  time  of  the  railroad  strike  of 
1894  is  the  scene  of  "A  Tame  Surrender,"  by 
Captain  Charles  King.  A  pretty  type-writer  is  the 
heroine,  a  gallant  young  army  officer  the  hero  of 
the  book.  They  kill  in  love  over  the  transcription 
of  various  business  documents.  Published  by  the 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
75  cents. 

"The  Scarlet  Coat"  is  a  story  of  the  siege  of 
Yorktown,  by  Clinton  Ross.  A  young  American 
captain  of  horse,  one  of  Lafayette's  officers,  is 
captured  by  the  British,  and  is  a  prisoner  on  parole 
with  Cornwallis  during  the  time  of  the  siege.  His- 
torical figures,  American,  French,  and  British, 
abound  in  the  tale,  but  the  main  interest  centres  in 
the  love-tangles  of  the  young  officer  and  a  pretty 
girl  of  the  king's  party.  Published  by  Stone  & 
Kimball,  New  York  ;  pnce,  $1.25. 

In  "  One  of  God's  Dilemmas,"  by  Allen  Up- 
ward, a  matter  of  religion  causes  dissension  be- 
tween husband  and  wife.  She  is  a  woman  ol  con- 
ventional religious  training,  and  he  a  free-thinker. 
They  separate  and  remain  apart  for  many  years, 
until  the  husband,  yearning  for  his  child,  seeks  a 
reconciliation,  but  in  vain.  There  is  a  certain 
baldness  in  the  style  of  the  book,  yet  it  is  not 
without  an  air  of  reality.  Published  by  Edward 
Arnold,  New  York  ;  price.  $1  00. 

"  Behind  Manhattan  Gables,"  by  Edward 
Augustus  Rand,  is  a  story  of  New  Amsterdam 
while  it  was  still  under  Dutch  rule,  before  the  days 
when  it  passed  into  English  possession  and  was 
transformed  into  New  York.  The  narrative  is  a 
wandering  one,  much  given  lo  digressions,  and  the 
chief  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  author's  en- 
thusiasm in  his  subject  and  his  desire  to  give  a 
vivid  picture  of  the  old  town.  Published  by 
Thomas  Whittaker,  New  Yoik  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  shade  of  causticity  always  runs  through 
"  Gyp's  "  gay  trifling,  but  in  "  Bijou's  Courtship  " 
she  goes  beyond  surface  satire.  It  is  the  study  of 
a  woman  with  a  vampire  soul,  a  young  girl  in 
years  but  who  is  yet  filled  with  an  insatiate  thirst 
to  make  herself  desired  of  men.  Youth  and  old 
age,  peasant  and  nobleman  alike  must  be  dragged 
at  her  chariot-wheels,  yetso  exquisite  is  her  beauty, 
so  dainty  and  child-like  is  she  in  her  sparkling 
gayety,  that  no  one  reads  her  true  nature  but  the 
women  whom  she  despoils  of  husband  and  lover. 
It  is  a  clever  sketch,  though  a  revolting  one.  Life 
in  a  French  chateau  is  the  setting,  dad  what  with 


the  concerns  of  a  large  family,  with  frequent  out 
ings  and    many    guests,    there    is   much   outward  i 
gayety  to  the  tale.     Published  by   F.    Tennyson 
Neely,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents. 

The  sub-title  of  "James  ;  or,  Virtue  Rewarded  '* 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  piece  of  satire,  a  fact  which  be- 
comes evident  as  the  story  progresses.  James  is  a 
lad  of  humble  beginnings,  the  sou  of  a  carpenter 
in  an  English  village,  and  when  he  seeks  new  fields 
and  rises  to  prosperity,  he  turns  his  back  on  his 
relatives  and  old  friends,  and  develops  traits  of 
dishonesty.  The  story,  which  follows  his  career 
until  he  becomes  a  defaulter  and  is  obliged  to  leave 
the  country,  is  in  a  cynical  vein,  and  though  it 
shows  some  touches  of  cleverness,  it  is  crude  as  a 
whole.  Published  by  Stone  &  Kimball,  New- 
York  ;  price,  $1.50. 


MORE    BARRACK-ROOM    BALLADS. 


From  Kipling's   New  Book,    "The  Seven  Seas.' 


'*  FOLLOW   ME    OME. 
There  was  no  one  like  'm,  'Orse  or  Foot, 

Nor  any  o*  the  Guns  I  knew  ; 
An'  because  it  was  so,  why,  o'  course  'e  went  an'  died, 

Which  is  just  what  the  best  men  do. 

Sa  it's  knock  out  your  pipes  an  follow  me! 
A  n  it's  finish  up  your  swipes  an  follow  me  ! 
Oh,  'ark  to  tlte  big  drum  coffin, 
Follow  me— follow  me  'ome  ! 

'Is  mare  she  neighs  the  'ole  day  long, 

She  paws  the  'ole  night  through, 
An'  she  won't  take  'er  feed  'cause  o'  waiting  for  'is  step, 

Which  is  just  what  a  beast  would  do. 

'Is  gixl  she  goes  with  a  bombardier 

Before  'er  month  is  through  ; 
An'  the  banns  are  up  in  church,  for  she's  got  the  beggar 
hooked. 

Which  is  just  what  a  girl  would  do. 

We  fought  'bout  a  dog — last  week  it  were — 

No  more  than  a  round  or  two  ; 
But  I  strook  'im  cruel  'ard,  an*  I  wish  I  'adn't  now. 

Which  is  just  what  a  man  can't  do. 

'E  was  all  that  I  'ad  in  the  way  of  a  friend. 

An'  I've  'ad  to  6ud  one  new  ; 
But  I'd  give  my  pay  and  stripe  for  to  get  the  beggar  back. 

Which  it's  just  too  late  to  do. 

So  ifs  knock  out  your  pipes  an'  follow  me  ! 
An  it's  finish  off your  swipes  an  follow  me  ! 
Oh,  'ark  to  the  fife's  a-crawlin'  ! 
Follow  me— follow  me  'ome  ! 

Take  '  im  away !    'F's  gone  where  the  Best  men  go. 
Take'im  away!    An  tlte  gun-wheels  turnin  slow. 
Take  'im  away  !     There's  more  from  the  place  'e  come. 
Take  'im  away,  -with  tlte  limber  an   tlte  drum. 

For  it's  "  Three  rounds  blank  "  an  follow  ttte, 
A  n  ifs  "  Thirteen  rank  "  an  follow  me  ," 
Oh,  passin  tlte  lore  o'  women, 
Follow  me—,  follow  me  'ome  ! 


"birds  of  prey"  march. 
March  I     The  mnd  is  cakin'  good  about  our  trousies. 

Front  ! — eyes  front,  an'  watch  the  Colour- cas in 's  drip. 
Front  !    The  faces  of  the  women  in  the  'onses 

Ain't  the  kind  o'  things  to  take  aboard  the  ship. 

Cheer!     An  -we'll  never  march  to  ■victory. 

C/tecr  !    An'  we'll  never  live  to  'ear  tlte  cannon  roar  ! 

The  Large  Birds  o'  Prey 

Tltey  ■will  carry  us  away, 
A  n  you  '11  never-  see  your  soldiers  any  more  ! 

Wheel  '.   Oh,  keep  your  touch  ;  we're  goin'  round  a  corner. 

Time  !— mark  time,  an'  let  the  men  be'ind  as  close. 
Lord  !  the  transport's  full,  an'  *alf  our  lot  not  on  'er — 

Cheer,  O  cheer!     We're  going  off  where  no  one  knows. 

March  !    The  Devil's  none  so  black  as  *e  is  painted  ! 

Cheer  !     We'll  'ave  some  fun  before  we're  put  away. 
'Alt,  an'  'and  'er  out — a  woman's  gone  and  fainted  ! 

Cheer  !     Get  on — Gawd  'elp  the  married  men  to-day  ! 

Hoi !     Come  up,  you  'ungry  beggars,  to  yer  sorrow. 

(*Ear  them  say  they  want  their  tea,  an'  want  it  quick  !) 
You  won't  have  no  mind  for  slingers,  not  to-morrow — 

No  ;  you'U  pat  the  'tween-decks  stove  out,  bein'  sick  ! 

'Ait  !     The  married  kit  'as  all  to  go  before  as  ! 

'Course  it's  blocked  the  bloomin'  gangway  up  again  ! 
Cheer,  O  cheer  the  'Orse  Guards  watchin'  tender  o'er  us, 

Keepin'  as  since  eight  this  mornin'  in  the  rain  ! 

Stuck  in  'eavy  marchin'-order,  sopped  and  wringin' — 
Sick,  before  our  time  to  watch  'er  'eave  an'  fall, 

'Ere's  your  'appy  'ome  at  last,  an'  stop  your  singin*. 
'Alt !    Fall  in  along  the  troop-deck  !    Silence  all ! 

Cheer  !    For -we'll  never  live  to  see  no  bloomin  victory  ! 
Cheer!    An    we'll  never  live  to  'ear  tlu  cannon  roar: 
(One  cheer  more .') 

The  jackal  an'  the  kite 
'Ave  an  'ealthy  appetite, 
An  you'll  never  see  your  soldiers  any  more! 
(fp!   Urroar!) 
Tlu  eagle  an'  the  crow 
Tkey  are  waitin  ever  so, 
An'  you'll  never  see  your  soldiers  any  more! 
CIP!   Urroar!) 
Yes,  the  Large  Birds  o'  Prey 
They  -will  carry  us  away, 
A  «"  you'll  never  see  your  soldiers  any  more .' 
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December  28.  iS 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Academicians  chose  Andre"  Theuriet  to  the 
seat  vacated  by  the  death  of  Alexandre  Dumas, 
giving  him  eighteen  votes  as  against  four  for  Zola. 
Not  dismayed  by  this  rebuff,  the  apostle  of  the 
realists  promptly  offered  himself  for  the  other 
vacancy,  with  a  more  decisive  rebuff  than  before. 
The  Academy  chose  M.  Vandal  by  twenty  votes  as 
against  two  cast  for  the  creator  of  Nana.  Zola's 
enemies  probably  feared  his  vandalism  more  than 
his  rival's.  He  is  now  fifty-six  years  old,  and  has 
been  a  candidate  for  ten  years. 

There  is  to  be  a  sequel  to  "Sentimental 
Tommy,"  but  Mr.  Barrie  expects  to  write  an- 
other story  in  a  new  field  before  he  resumes  the 
theme. 

Following  is  a  forecast  of  the  contents  of  Har- 
per's Magazine  for  January  : 

Id  the  opening  paper,  Poultney  Bigelow  will  sum  up 
the  result  of  "  Portuguese  Progress  in  South  Africa." 
Id  George  du  Manner's  "The  Martian,"  the  scene  will 
be  shifted  from  London  to  Paris  and  Antwerp.  An  im- 
portant paper  is  "A  Century's  Struggle  for  the  Fran- 
chise," from  the  pen  of  Professor  Francis  N.  Thorpe. 
"Fog  Possibilities,"  by  Alexander  McAdie,  will  indi- 
cate the  nature,  uses,  and  dangers  of  fogs.  "  Science  at 
the  Beginning  of  the  Century,"  by  Dr.  Henry  Smith 
Williams,  will  be  followed  by  other  papers  showing  the 
progress  of  scientific  discovery  during  the  last  hun- 
dred years.  Laurence  Hutton,  in  "Literary  Land- 
marks of  Rome,"  will  complete  his  Italian  series. 
An  entertaining  study  of  "English  Society"  and 
the  basis  upon  which  it  rests  will  be  contributed  by 
George  W.  Smalley.  An  exceedingly  interesting  account 
of  "John  Mnrrell  and  his  Clan."  by  Martha  McCulloch- 
Williams,  will  portray  the  striking  career  of  the  most 
famous  of  our  border  bandits.  Besides  the  fourth  in- 
stallment of  "The  Martian,"  the  fiction  will  include  a 
farce  by  William  Dean  Howells,  called  "  Indian  Giver"  ; 
"  One  Good  Time,"  a  serio -humorous  tale  of  rural  New 
England;  a  bright  sketch  of  a  Paris  studio,  called  "A 
Prize-Fund  Beneficiary,"  by  E.  A.  Alexender;  and  "  In 
the  Watches  of  the  Night,"  a  story  of  New  York  life,  by 
Brander  Matthews-  Charles  Dudley  Warner,  in  the 
"  Editor's  Study,"  will  discuss  the  Yellowstone  Park  in 
the  light  of  a  recent  visit.  The  "  Editor's  Drawer  "  will 
be  introduced  with  "  An  Optical  Dilemma,"  a  sketch  by 
Ruth  McEnery  Stuart,  and  will  contain  a  variety  of 
humorous  anecdotes,  verses,  and  pictures. 

Captain  Mahan's  "Life  of  Nelson"  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  printers,  and  will  be  published  in 
the  spring.  It  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes,  uni- 
form with  the  author's  works  on  "  The  Influence  of 
Sea  Power  Upon  History." 

Will  H.  Bradley  has  planned  to  publish  a  special 
edition  of  the  "  Morte  d' Arthur,"  for  which  he  will 
design  the  type,  the  borders,  and  the  decorative 
and  symbolic  illustrations.  It  will  take  a  number 
of  years  to  finish  the  work,  which  will  be  printed 
in  colors,  with  rubricated  text,  in  emulation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  old  hand-printed  missals. 

Harper's  Basar  issued  December  26th  will  con- 
tain a  story  by  Mary  B.  Sleight,  entitled  "A 
Pensioner  of  Hope  "  ;  and  "  Every  Day  Physical 
Culture,"  a  practical  paper,  by  Eva  Lovett. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford  has  written  "  The  Story  of 
a  Great  Estate,"  which  starts  with  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  wars  in  1815,  and  follows  through 
eighty  years  the  history  of  certain  estates  belong- 
ing to  the  Russell  family,  giving  an  account  of  their 
income  and  expenses. 

Grant  Allen  is  said  to  be  "  doing  "  Paris  for  the 
first  volume  of  his  contemplated  series  of  guides  to 
the  art  cities  of  the  world.  Florence  will  be  his 
next  objective  point. 

Reddy,  the  girl  who  figures  so  prominently  in 
the  early  chapters  of  Mr.  Barrie's  "Sentimental 
Tommy,"  is  said  to  be  drawn  from  W.  E.  Hen- 
ley's only  child,  the  little  girl  whose  death  in  1894 
was  a  cause  of  sincere  sorrow  to  all  who  had  ever 
seen  her.  She  was  known  as  "The  Emperor." 
At  the  time  of  her  death,  Gilbert  Parker  memorial- 
ized  her  in  a  poem  in  the  Critic  under  the  title, 
"  To  the  Emperor,  Dead." 

Justin  Hunt  McCarthy  is  now  busy  correcting 
the  proofs  of  the  two  final  volumes  of  his  history  of 
the  French  Revolution. 

One  of  the  welcome  additions  to  the  list  of  holi- 
day publications  will  be  the  Christmas  number  of 
Harper's  Round  Table  published  December  22d  : 

It  will  contain  a  story  entitled  "  Lawson's  Investment," 
by  Major  G.  B.  Davis,  U.S.A.;  "The  Word  of  the 
Guns,"  a  Christmas  story  by  Earle  Tracy;  and  "John 
Henry,"  a  story  of  New  England  life,  by  Miss  Mary  E. 
Wilkin5  ;  Albert  Lee  will  contribute  a  story  entitled 
"The  Lnck  that  Fell  from  the  Skies,"  and  a  fac-simile  of 
manuscript  copy  of  the  poem  "  The  Night  Before  Christ- 
mas" will  be  given,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author,  Dr. 
Clement  Moore ;  installments  of  the  serial  stories  en- 
titled "A  Loyal  Traitor,"  by  James  Barnes,  and  "The 
Boy  Wreckers,"  by  W.  O.  Stoddard,  with  other  short 
stories,  poems,  departments  on  "  Interscholastic  Sport," 
"Photography,"  "Stamps,"  "Talks  with  Young  Men," 
etc.,  will  complete  the  number. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  new  novel,  "  Hugh 
Wynne,  Free  Quaker,"  is  the  subject  of  an  inter- 
esting bit  of  news.  Intended  for  book  publication 
this  fall,  a  large  edition  had  been  printed  by  the 
Century  Company,  and  many  orders  taken  for  it, 
when  it  was  decided  to  use  the  story  as  a  serial  in 
the  magazine.  In  consequence  of  this  decision,  the 
book  has  been  stored  away  for  a  year. 

T^e  new  English  edition  of  Carlyle  will  comprise 
iairty  volumes,  the  final  one  containing  essays  and 
:ninor  writings  which   have   had   only   temporary 


publication  heretofore.  Among  them  we  may 
doubtless  expect  to  see  the  biographical  articles 
which  he  wrote  for  Brewster's  Encyclopedia,  really 
the  first  of  his  writings. 

The  biography  of  Lord  Tennyson  proceeds 
slowly.  It  was  thought  at  first  that  the  delay 
sprang  from  consideration  for  persons  now  living, 
but  it  seems  that  it  is  the  great  magnitude  of  the 
"  Life  "  which  impedes  its  progress. 

Miss  Brooke,  the  author  of  "A  Superfluous 
Woman,"  has  written  a  three-volume  novel,  which 
she  calls  "  Life  the  Accuser." 

The  Rev,  John  Watson  is  authority  for  the  state- 
ment that  the  first  part  of  Ian  Maclaren's  name  is 
pronounced  in  English  "  I-an,"  in  Scotch  "  E-an," 
and  in  the  Highland  tongue  "  Yon." 

Edward  Gibbon  used  a  card  catalogue  for  his 
own  library,  and  the  British  Museum  has  purchased 
this  unique  relic.  What  is  remarkable  is  that  the 
greatest  of  historians  used  the  backs  of  playing- 
cards  for  the  purpose. 


Things  have  been  looking  up  wonderfully  for 
some  of  the  old  wood-engravers  in  the  last  year  or 
so.  When  the  various  photographic  processes  of 
engraving  began  to  be  widely  used  seven  or  eight 
years  ago,  wood-engravers,  who  bad  been  earning 
forty  and  fifty  dollars  a  week,  suddenly  found  them- 
selves hard  pushed  to  make  twenty  dollars,  and 
many  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  any  work  what- 
ever. At  first,  the  photo-engravers  expected  light 
and  acids  to  do  between  them  all  the  work 
of  making  the  plates.  When  this  idea  proved 
to  be  impracticable,  they  turned  reluctantly  to- 
ward tool  work  on  the  etched  plates.  When 
this  stage  had  been  reached,  the  times  be- 
gan to  brighten  for  the  old  wood  -  engravers, 
and  more  and  more  of  them  were  employed  to 
work  over  the  plates  after  they  had  left  the 
etcher's  hands.  Gradually,  too,  a  higher  grade  of 
skill  came  into  demand.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  incomes  of  engravers  are  on  a  rise. 
At  present,  in  some  cases,  photo-engraving  may  be 
said  to  be  used  only  to  do  the  rough  work  of  cut- 
ting out  the  plate.  It  is  then  handed  over  to  a 
skillful  engraver,  and  every  inch  of  it  is  gone  over 
with  painstaking  skill.  The  result  is  a  combination 
of  the  best  effects  of  photo-engraving,  with  all  the 
light  and  shade  and  color  that  have  been  associated 
with  wood  engraving. 


Science  has  discovered  an  infallible  test  of 
typhoid  fever  in  what  is  known  as  "the  blood 
test."  A  drop  of  dried  blood  taken  from  the  lobe 
of  the  ear,  or  the  tip  of  the  finger  of  a  suspected 
typhoid  patient,  and  sent  to  the  laboratory  on  a 
card,  is  mixed  with  sterilized  water  and  a  fraction 
of  it  put  on  a  microscopic  slide.  To  this  a  drop, 
or  a  portion  of  a  drop,  of  pure  typhoid  culture  is 
added.  The  slide  is  then  put  under  the  micro- 
scope. If  the  bacilli  move  and  keep  separate, 
there  is  no  typhoid  in  the  blood  of  the  person 
under  examination.  If  the  bacilli  cluster  and  stay 
quiet,  typhoid  exists,  or-  else  has  existed  in  the 
system  within  six  years,  a  matter  which  can  be  very 
easily  learned  from  the  patient  himself.  No  febrile 
diseases,  no  malaria,  or  any  other  malady  in  the 
blood  will  cause  this  concentration  of  bacilli.  The 
test  is  therefore  absolute. 


France's  Foreign  Legion  is  the  last  refuge  for  ad- 
venturers of  all  nations.  In  one  company  there 
were  serving  recently  a  Roumanian  prince,  who 
was  suspected  of  having  murdered  his  brother  ;  a 
German  count,  who  had  been  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Guards  and  on  the  emperor's  staff ;  an  Italian  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  cavalry,  dismissed  for  cheating 
at  cards  ;  a  Russian  nihilist  escaped  from  Siberia  ; 
a  former  captain  in  the  English  Rifle  Brigade  ;  and 
an  ex-canon  of  Notre  Dame,  suspended  for  im- 
morality. The  Legion  is  always  used  for  danger- 
ous service  in  which  the  government  does  not  wish 
to  employ  regular  troops,  as  the  men  have  no  care 
for  their  lives. 

A  Princeton  professor,  Mr.  Hinton/has  invented 

and  patented  a  gun  that  pitches  a  base-ball  which 

curves  in  its  flight  according  to  the  intentions  of 

the  marksman.     The  invention,  which  was  called 

forth  by  the  fact  that  Princeton  batsmen  needed 

much   more  practice  than  the  pitchers  they   had 

could  give  them,  is  a  gun,  the  power  is  powder, 

and  it  is  said  to  work  well,  so  that  it  promises  to 

be  as  useful  to  the  Princeton  nine  as  the  tackling- 

machine  in  the  Princeton  gymnasium  has  been  to 

the  eleven, 

.  ♦  . 

Clarence  F.  Foster,  who  was  charged  with 
bigamy  in  a  New  York  court  last  week,  felt  pretty 
confident,  as  he  expected  only  one  wife  would  ap- 
pear. But  while  the  jury  was  being  impaneled,  he 
happened  to  glance  behind  him  and  saw  a  bench 
filled  with  young  women  whom  he  had  married. 
There  were  five  of  them  in  a  row,  each  armed  with 
her  marriage  certificate.  Foster  wilted  at  once. 
"  You  needn't  go  on,  judge,"  he  said  ;  "  I'll  plead 

guilty." 

.  ■»  . 

Professor  —  "I    called,   madam,    to    give    your 

daughter   lessons  on   voice  culture."     Madam — 

"  But  I  didn't  engage  you."    Professor—"  I  know  ; 

but  the  neighbors  did."— Norristown  Herald. 


CHIMMIE    FADDEN'S    SURPRISE. 


His  Experience  with  a  Young  Lady  from  the  West. 


"  Well,  if  women  ain't  queer,  den  I'm  a  farmer— 
but  I  hasn't  cut  any  hay  dis  season,  needer. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  :  Wese  are  all  back  in  de  coun- 
try again,  'cause  Miss  Fannie  says  dat  little  Miss 
Fannie,  dat's  her  little  goil,  hasn't  room  t'  grow  in 
de  city.  Mr.  Paul  says  dere  is  a  more  foist  reason 
dan  dat — 'cause  if  you  stay  in  de  city,  you  has  t'  go 
t'  de  opera  t'  keep  in  de  swim,  and  he  ain't  stuck 
on  de  swimmers. 

"  Anyhow,  we  is  back  to  our  country-place,  and 
of  course  Mr.  Paul  is  back  t'  his  place,  what  is  only 
just  next  to  ours,  and  dere  ain't  no  fence  between. 
Mr.  Paul  always  chases  hisself  along  wherever  we 
goes,  so  as  he'll  be  near  de  bull-pup,  de  Duchess 
says. 

"  Well,  being  all  back  dere,  of  course  we  had  t' 
rig  up  some  kind  of  a  graft  t'  keep  de  folks 
amused  ;  'cause,  when  folks  has  money  t'  melt,  dey 
always  keeps  derselfs  busy  looking  for  a  furnace. 
His  Whiskers  asks  Miss  Fannie  what  was  de  mat- 
ter wid  having  a  house-party.  I  says  t'  de  Duch- 
ess dat  I'm  good  deal  of  a  house-party  meself,  but 
she  said  de  kind  of  a  house-party  His  Whiskers 
wanted  was  a  party  of  mugs  and  women  t'  stay  at 
de  house  till  dey  all  got  so  sore  on  each  odder  dat 
no  one  would  speak  as  dey  passed  de  rye.  And 
we  had  it. 

"  D.ere  was  de  Wiley  widdy  I  was  telling  you  of 
before,  de  artis'  mug  what  painted  Miss  Fannie's 
picture  wid  paint,  and  a  lot  of  boys  and  goils  what 
don't  do  notting  for  a  living — but  just  t'  live. 

"  Dere  was  one  goil  dere  from  de  West,  what's 
a  for'n  country  above  de  Harlem  furder  den  West- 
chester County,  and  she'd  never  been  to  our  house 
before,  so  didn't  know  I  was  a  servant.  I  wished 
dat  she  did.  You  see,  I  don't  wear  no  livery  like 
de  odder  men  help,  but  wears  Mr.  Burton's  close 
when  he  don't  wear  'em  any  more,  and  as  I  has  t' 
fuss  round  de  house  seem'  dat  everyt'ing  is  right, 
what  Miss  Fannie  likes  me  t'  do,  'cause  I  knows 
what  she  wants,  dat  goil  from  de  West  must  have 
taut  I  was  a  mug  what  was  a  guest  in  de  house. 

"  Dat's  a  little  game  de  Duchess  is  pretty  slick 
at  playing  herself,  but  I  never  meant  t'  play  it — it 
just  kinder  happened  so. 

"Anyway,  dis  was  de  happen:  It  was  one  of 
dose  warm  nights  we  was  havin'  lately,  and  I  was 
kinder  snookin'  around  de  veranda  seeing  was 
everyt'ing  all  safe,  when  dat  goil,  who'd  only  come 
dat  day,  braces  up  t'  me  and  says  :  '  Oh,  Mr. 
Fadden,  would  you  t'ink  it  dreadful  if  I  asked  you 
t'  take  me  somewhere  where  I  can  sneak  a  smoke 
of  a  cigarette  ?  ' 

"Say,  I  near  fell  in  a  fit,  not  tumblin'  yet  dat  she 
taut  I  was  one  of  de  swell  mugs.  I  couldn't  open 
me  mout',  and  she  went  on,  kinder  half  laughin', 
and  says,  says  she  :  '  I'm  dying  for  a  smoke,  and  I 
taut  I'd  t'row  meself  on  your  mercies,  'cause  you 
look  like  a  man  ' — dese  is  her  very  woids — '  like  a 
man  what  wouldn't  tell.' 

"  Say,  honest  1  What  t'ell  ?  What  could  a  mug 
like  me  do  up  against  a  game  like  dat  ?  I  says, 
'  Sure,  lady,  I'll  join  you,'  says  I. 

"  '  I  wouldn't  dared  t'  ask  you,'  says  she,  '  only 
dat  I  saw  one  of  de  ladies  smoking  a  cigarette  wid 
my  brudder.' 

"  Well,  I  was  in  for  it,  and  I  took  her  down  on 
de  terrace  behind  de  bat'-house,  and  in  a  minute 
we  was  bote  puffin'  t'  beat  a  fire-engine. 

"  '  Dis  is  what  I  call  fun,'  says  she. 

"  '  It's  up  t'  de  limit,'  I  says,  kinder  snuggling 
up  t'  her,  so  dat  she  wouldn't  take  cold. 

"  Well,  say,  we  wasn't  havin'  de  woist  time  dot 
ever  happened,  when  all  of  a  suddint  I  seen  de 
Duchess  come  round  de  corner.  Honest,  dere 
wasn't  a  t'ing  in  her  eyes  but  blood,  and  fire,  and 
murder  !  She  opened  her  mout' t'  let  out  on  me, 
but  before  she  piped  a  woid,  dat  Western  goil 
says,  smood  as  silk,  '  Oh,  dis  is  de  lady  I  saw  en- 
joyin'  a  cigarette  wid  my  brudder,'  she  said. 

"  I  taut  de  Duchess  would  t'row  a  fit  right  dere. 
But  I  gives  her  a  good  wink,  and  she  braced  up 
and  says  :  '  Out,  madame,  I  was  just  looking  for 
anodder.1 

"  Say,  can  you  beat  dat  ? 

"Den  we  all  lighted  up  again,  but  I  felt  like  I 
was  Froze,  and  soon  as  I  could  I  sneaked  de  lady  t' 
de  house  and  den  went  to  de  Duchess. 

"What  do  you  t'ink  dat  goil  says:  '  Chames,' 
says  she,  'it's  what  you  call  a  hoss  and  hoss. 
Shake  1 ' 

"  And  we  shook. 

"'We  must  go  t'  Mr.  Paul's  and  stay  out  of 
sight  till  dose  folks  go  home,  so  dey  will  never 
know.1  de  Duchess  says. 

"  '  But  how  will  we  square  it  wid  Mr.  Burton  and 
Miss  Fannie  ?  '  I  says. 

"Til  tell  Miss  Fannie,'  says  de  Duchess  ;  and 
she  told  her  dat  one  of  de  men  had  insulted  me, 
and  she  was  going  to  take  me  over  t'  Mr.  Paul's 
and  stay  dere  wid  me  till  de  folks  had  gone,  so  as  I 
wouldn't  slug  de  man. 

"  Miss  Fannie  looked  hard,  but  said  notting,  and 
I  t'ink  she  tumbled  f  de  whole  game. 

"Say,  is  women  queer?" — Edward  W.  Town- 
send  in  tfie  New  York  Journal. 


—  Lorgnettes  in  great  variety.     Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 
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Dividend  Notices. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532 
California  Street,  corner  Webb. — For  the  half-year 
ending  with  the  31st  of  December,  1896,  a  dividend  has 
been  declared  at  the  rate  per  annum  of  four  and  two- 
tenths  (4.2)  per  cent,  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and 
five-tenths  (3.5)  per  cent,  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of 
taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1897. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,  1896,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at 
the  rate  of  four  and  twenty-six  hundreths  (4  26-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  fifty- 
five  hundredths  (3  55-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordi- 
nary deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Satur- 
day, January  2,  1897. 
GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street.  —  For  the  half-year 
ending  December  31,  1896,  a  dividend  has  been  declared 
at  the  rate  of  four  (4)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  de- 
posits, and  three  and  one  -  third  (3.33M)  Per  cent, 
per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on 
and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1897. 

GEO.  A.  STORY,  Cashier. 


SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY,  101 
Montgomery  Street,  corner  Sutter.— For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1896,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  four  and  two-tenths  (4  2-10)  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  three  and  one-half  (3^) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes, 
payable  on  and  after  Saturday,  January  2,  1897.  Divi- 
dends not  called  for  are  added  to  and  bear  the  same  rate 
of  dividend  as  the  principal,  from  and  after  January  1, 1897. 
CYRUS  W.  CARMANY,  Cashier. 
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for  Brother  "  ;  Wallack's,  E.  S.  Willard  in  -'The  Rogue's 
Comedy";  the  opera;  and  vaudeville  shows. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


The  Frawley  Company's  Last  Week. 

The  large  audience  at  the  Columbia  Theatre  and 
the  enthusiasm  it  displayed  were  evidence  of  the 
high  esteem  in  which  the  Frawley  Company  is  held 
in  San  Francisco.  The  organization  has  played 
long  engagements  in  this  city,  and  the  trip  to  Hon- 
olulu made  but  a  brief  interregnum  since  it  was 
last  here,  but  each  member  of  the  cast  was  received 
with  hearty  applause.  The  play  was  "  The  Rail- 
road of  Love,"  one  of  Augustin  Daly's  comedies 
adapted  from  the  German,  and  it  has  proved  a 
strong  attraction  through  the  week.  The  last  per- 
formance will  be  given  on  Sunday  evening. 

The  company's  ' '  farewell "  week  begins  on  Mon- 
day ;  three  favorite  plays  will  be  given  in  the 
week.  On  Monday  night  Martha  Morton's  comedy, 
"  His  Wife's  Father,"  will  be  presented,  and  it  will 
be  repeated  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights  ; 
on  New- Year's  Eve,  Daly's  play,  "  The  Great  Un- 
known," will  be  acted,  and  it  will  be  given  at  the 
New- Year's  matinee  and  again  that  evening  ;  and 
for  the  last  three  performances,  on  Saturday  after- 
noon and  evening  and  on  Sunday  night,  De  Mille 
and  Belasco's  society  drama,  "  Men  and  Women," 
will  be  revived. 

Palmer  Cox's  "Brownies." 
"The  Brownies"  has  proved  a  strong  holiday 
attraction  at  the  Baldwin.  The  comical  little 
creations  of  Palmer  Cox's  fancy  have  been  well 
realized  in  the  spindle-legged  actors  who  represent 
the  bold  band  of  adventurers  from  Brownieland, 
and  the  conception  has  served  its  turn  as  a  vehicle 
by  which  to  introduce  the  gorgeous  scenes,  the 
ballets,  and  the  specialties  that  go  to  make  up  a 
modern  Christmas  spectacle.  The  flying  ballet  at 
the  end  of  the  piece  is  the  chief  feature  of  the 
show,  and  the  effect  produced  by  throwing  vari- 
colored lights  on  the  swaying  figures  is  very  pretty. 
The  other  specialties  include  an  agile  team  of 
acrobats,  two  clever  players  on  the  mandolin  and 
guitar,  little  Gertie  Carlisle  in  "  Arrah,  go  an  "  and 
other  songs,  and  a  caricature  of  a  German  band. 
"  The  Brownies  "  will  be  continued  all  next  week, 
with  matinees  on  Wednesday,  Friday,  and  Satur- 
day afternoons. 

On  Monday,  January  4th,  "The  Old  Home- 
stead" will  occupy  the  Baldwin  stage.  It  is  a 
familiar  picture  of  farm  life  in  New  England,  and 
will  be  presented  with  careful  attention  to  the 
minor  details  that  go  to  make  up  a  perfect  whole. 
The  original  "Old  Homestead"  double  quartet 
will  sing  a  number  of  part-songs  during  the  per- 
formance. 

The  Tivoli  Spectacle. 

The  Tivoli  had  an  overflowing  house,  last  Satur- 
day night,  to  witness  the  production  of  the  new 
Christmas  spectacle,  "Jack  and  the  Beanstalk," 
and  the  same  large  audiences  have  attended  the 
subsequent  performances.  It  is  to  be  continued  all 
next  week,  and  may  remain  longer. 

The  plot  of  the  piece  does  not  keep  one  in  breath- 
less interest,  but  the  situations  are  amusing  and  the 
dialogue  is  bright.  The  music  is  not  all  that  one 
might  expect,  but  Elvia  Crox  Seabrooke,  Raffael, 
and  Rhys  Thomas  have  good  solos,  and  the  topical 
songs  by  Ferris  Hartman,  W.  H.  West,  and  Miss 
Josie  Intropodi  are  full  of  local  hits  which  the  audi- 
ences enjoy.  The  scenery  and  costumes  are  hand- 
some and  artistic,  and  the  spectacular  ballet, 
"  Mythological  Fancies,"  and  the  march  of  Queen 
Titania's  Janissaries  are  novel  and  brilliant.  The 
entertainment  concludes  with  a  transformation 
scene  which  is  very  well  conceived  and  executed — 
up  to  the  last  change  :  the  pasteboard  ladies  of  the 
Tivoli's  flying  ballet  ought  to  be  omitted. 


The  New  York  Theatres. 

The  season  is  well  under  way  in  New  York,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  what  the  various  theatres 
were  presenting  a  week  ago.   The  list  is  as  follows  : 

Academy  of  Music,  "  Two  Little  Vagrants  "  ;  Ameri- 
can, Fanny  Davenport  in  "Cleopatra";  Bijou,  "The 
Gay  Mr.  Lightfoot,"  a  poor  farce ;  Broadway,  "  Brian 
Boru";  Weber  &  Field's,  "The  Geezer";  Columbus, 
' '  For  Fair  Virginia  "  ;  Casino,  "  J  ack  and  the  Beanstalk  " ; 
Daly's,  Ada  Rehan  and  "The  Geisha";  Empire,  John 
Drew  in  "Rosemary";  Fifth  Avenue,  W.  H.  Crane  in 
"  A  Fool  of  Fortune  "  ;  Fourteenth  Street,  "  The  Cherry- 
Pickers  "  ;  Garden,  Richard  Mansfield  ;  Garrick,  "  Secret 
Service  "  ;  Grand  Opera  House,  Peter  Dailey  in  "  A  Good 
Thing";  Hoyt's,  "My  Friend  from  India";  Herald 
Square,  "  The  Girl  from  Paris  "  ;  Harlem  Opera  House, 
Empire  Company  in  "  Bohemia  "  ;  Knickerbocker,  Beer- 
bohm  Tree  ;  Lyceum,  "  The  Late  Mr.  Costello  " ;  Murray 
Hill,  Andrew  Mack  in  "  Myles  Aroon  "  ;  Star,  "  Brother 


Notes. 
Maurice  Barrymore  is  among  the  stars  who  are 
to  venture  to  Australia  next  year. 

May  Irwin  has  been  trying  her  new  play, 
"  Courted  into  Courting,"  in  Chicago  this  week. 

Alma  Kruger  is  still  the  leading  lady  in  Louis 
James's  company,  which  will  be  seen  here  in  the 
near  future. 

William  Gillette's  new  play,  "  Secret  Service," 
is  so  popular  that  it  will  probably  fill  out  the  season 
at  the  Garrick  Theatre  in  New  York. 

Fanny  Rice's  company  is  an  unusually  large  one 
this  season,  including  forty  people.  In  "The 
French  Ball,"  they  give  a  complete  comic  opera. 

Digby  Bell,  the  former  comic-opera  comedian,  is 
now  appearing  as  a  homespun  physician  in  "The 
Hoosier,"  which  Augustus  Thomas  wrote  for  him. 

Modjeska  will  give  at  least  three  performances  of 
"  Mary  Stuart  "  during  her  coming  engagement  at 
the  Baldwin.  ' '  Macbeth  "  is  also  in  her  repertoire  ; 
it  will  give  Joseph  Haworth  an  opportunity  in  the 
titular  idle. 

Georgia  Cayvan  is  doing  better  in  Chicago  than 
she  did  in  New  York.  "  Squire  Kate  "  is  the  most 
popular  piece  in  her  repertoire,  but  she  has  secured 
a  new  play,  "  Goblin  Castle,"  of  which  she  expects 
much.     It  is  from  the  pen  of  Elizabeth  Bisland. 

"  The  Devil's  Auction"  is  among  the  shows  to 
be  seen  at  the  Columbia  in  the  near  future.  Man- 
ager Yale  has  had  it  on  the  road  so  long  that  he 
has  re-christened  it  "The  Forever  Devil's  Auc- 
tion." His  principal  dancers  this  season  are 
Emiiia  Bartolotti,  Adele  Amore,  and  Maria  Tre- 
gaio. 

Mary  Sanders,  an  actress  formerly  in  Richard 
Mansfield's  company,  has  got  a  judgment  against 
the  creator  of  the  Baron  Chevrial  for  $1,350  due 
her.  One  of  the  statements  made  by  Mansfield's 
manager,  to  explain  why  her  services  were  not 
satisfactory,  was  that  she  was  disrespectful,  having 
actually  had  the  audacity  to  seat  herself  in  bis 
presence  without  his  permission. 

The  advent  of  the  Holland  Brothers,  who  are 
unusually  capable  actors  themselves,  and  have  had 
the  good  sense  to  surround  themselves  by  a  com- 
pany of  clever  artists,  is  one  of  the  coming  events 
on  which  local  theatre-goers  have  based  high 
hopes.  The  latest  addition  to  their  repertoire  is 
"  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville,"  a  dramatization 
of  Kopkinson  Smith's  delightful  novelette  of  that 
name. 

Richard  Mansfield  has  produced  his  new  play, 
"Castle  Sombras,"  in  New  York,  and  New  York 
has  followed  the  example  set  by  Chicago,  a  fort- 
night or  so  earlier,  by  tittering  at  it.  It  is  de- 
scribed on  the  play-bills  as  a  romantic  comedy — 
comic  romance  would  apparently  be  nearer  the 
mark — and  is  in  the  style  of  Anthony  Hope  and 
Stanley  Weyman.  But  in  his  efforts  to  provide 
novel  situations  and  surprises,  the  author  has  over- 
stepped the  mark  and  made  his  play  merely 
ludicrous. 

Fanny  Davenport  is  to  show  us  "Gismonda" 
during  her  coming  season  in  this  city.  It  is 
Sardou's  latest  play  for  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  had 
a  long  run  in  Paris.  Melbourne  Macdowell  is  still 
her  leading  man,  and  her  repertoire  includes 
"Cleopatra,"  "  La  Tosca,"  "  Fedora,"  and  "  Gis- 
monda." Miss  Davenport  has  been  talking  of 
dropping  Sardou  and  using  only  American  plays 
next  season,  but  it  is  safe  to  wager  that  if  the 
famous  French  dramatist  writes  another  play  for 
Bernhardt,  the  fair  Fanny  will  be  after  it  in  short 
order. 

Sydney  Grundy's  witty  comedy,  "  The  Late  Mr. 
Costello,"  has  been  produced  with  success  by  the 
Lyceum  Company  in  New  York.  The  action  cen- 
tres about  a  fascinating  young  widow  who  wins  the 
other  women's  lovers  away  and  then  refuses  them 
through  constancy  to  the  memory  of  "  the  late  Mr. 
Costello."  But  one  suitor  meets  this  with  con- 
stancy to  a  former  sweetheart  who  had  jilted  him, 
and,  through  pique,  she  falls  in  love  with  him. 
Mary  Mannering,  the  new  leading  lady  of  the 
company,  played  the  widow  excellently,  and  others 
in  the  cast  are  James  Hackett,  Felix  Morris,  Mrs. 
Walcott,  Joseph  Wheelock,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Kath- 
erine  Florence. 


The  races  will  be  on  again  at  the  Ingleside  Track 
next  week,  commencing  Monday,  December  28th, 
and  the  week  will  be  one  of  unusual  importance. 
The  leading  events  are  the  Pomm°ry  Sec  stakes  on 
Tuesday,  the  California  Oaks  on  Thursday,  and 
the  Shreve  Cup  on  Friday,  New-Year's  Day.  The 
value  of  the  stakes  offered  and  the  strong  entries 
already  made  will  make  these  events  very  inter- 
esting. 

.  ■♦■■« 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  indignant  because  the 
Post-Office  Department  declines  to  recognize  its 
existence  officially.  Harvard  University,  as  located 
by  the  post-office  printer,  is  at  "Station  F, 
Boston." 


Is  He  Greater  than  Paderewski  ? 
The  next  great  pianist  who  is  to  visit  us  is  Moriz 
Rosenthal,  an  Austrian.  He  gave  a  series  of  con- 
certs in  the  East  eight  seasons  ago,  and  the  mem- 
ory of  them  still  survives,  but  the  eight  years  have 
so  improved  his  playing  from  the  technical  point  of 
view  and  so  developed  his  intellectual  quality  that 
he  is  considered  by  eminent  critics  to  be  Paderew- 
ski's  superior,  though  his  personality  will  never 
create  such  an  hysterical  furore  as  did  the  Polish 
pianist's.  He  began  his  present  tour  on  Novem- 
ber 10th,  but  illness  interrupted  it,  and  therefore 
he  has  not  been  a  prominent  figure  in  the  public 
eye.  But  he  is  well  again  now,  and  will  be  in  San 
Francisco  before  many  weeks. 

E.  Irenaeus  Stevenson,  the  musical  critic  of  Har- 
per's Weekly,  devoted  two  columns  to  Rosenthal  in 
a  recent  issue  of  that  paper,  in  which  he  said  : 

"  An  excited  Italian  once  swore  that  he  saw  Satan 
standing  behind  Paganini  to  guide  his  bow  through  super- 
human difficulties  of  violinism.  Vague  ideas  of  this  kind 
well  may  cross  the  imagination  of  the  hearer  of  Rosen- 
thal when  this  comfortable-looking,  stolid,  surpassing 
demoniac  conqueror  of  the  key.board,  this  virtuoso  of 
virtuosi,  is  busy  before  us  with  Ludwig  Schytte's  Con- 
cerlo  in  C-sharp  minor— with  his  own  study  of  Chopin's 
waltz  in  D-fiat  major,  where  thirds  and  sixths  and  octaves 
take  the  place  of  single  notes,  and  the  second  subject  of 
the  pretty  trifle  is  turned  to  a  contrapuntal  terror — with 
the  gossamer  Strauss  waltz -potpourri  aforesaid,  beyond 
which  can  no  human  hands  go,  as  far  as  concerns 
difficulty,  and  the  effect  of  eight  hands,  not  two.  .  .  . 
He  is  a  musician  of  superior  intellectuality  ;  in  much  he 
is  one  of  due  sentiment,  and  an  interpreter  as  well  as  an 
executant.  Few  pianist!  play  Mozart  more  purely  and 
with  more  of  what  the  Germans  call  innig  quality.  He 
is  a  serious  and  interesting  Beethovenist.  He  has  great 
tone — though  somehow  that  element  is  not  essentially 
moving.  In  the  more  modern  and  romantic  composers 
he  shows  nigh  appreciativeness.  But  it  is  eminently  in 
the  demesne  of  the  great  technicists  in  piano-forte  com- 
position, the  music  in  which  consummate  dexterity  is  an 
integral  business,  that  Rosenthal  impresses." 

And  another  more  enthusiastic,  if  less  discrimi- 
nating, critic  writes  : 

"An  uuassuming,  modest  little  man  took  his  seat  at 
the  piano.  At  the  end  of  the  first  movement  of  the 
Schytte  Concerto  1  knew  that  I  had  never  heard  his 
equal  as  far  as  technique  is  concerned  ;  then  surprise  fol- 
lowed upon  surprise — one  impossibility  succeeded  an- 
other— all  without  the  least  apparent  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  performer.  The  culmination  was  the  rendering  of 
Liszt's  tarantella  from  "  Masaniello."  Rosenthal's  con- 
trol over  his  instrument  is  perfect,  his  absolute  certainty 
astounding,  his  strength  colossal.  In  the  heaviest_/iwrts- 
sutio  he  never  hammered  ;  in  the  softest  pianissimo  each 
note  came  out  distinct.  The  programme  had  evidently 
been  chosen  to  display  the  artist's  phenomenal  technique. 
The  programmes  announced  for  his  recitals  will  leave  no 
doubt  whether  this  wizard  has  as  much  soul  as  technique. 
If  this  be  the  case,  Rosenthal  is  not  only  the  greatest 
pianist  living,  but  will  even  rank  with  Liszt  and  Tausig. 
His  unfailing  certainty  and  accuracy  of  detail  already 
establish  his  superiority  over  Rubenstein.  Even  now 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Rosenthal  is  the  greatest  pianist  ever 
heard  in  America." 

A  Boston  man  wears  sewed  to  his  undershirt 
a  card  with  the  inscription:  "My  appendix  has 
been  cut  out."  He  gives  this  reason  for  his  action  : 
"  You  see,  these  are  the  palmy  knifing  days  of  the 
surgeon.  If  a  man  falls  in  a  fit  or  faints,  or  is  dis- 
guised mentally  by  a  drug,  and  is  carried  conse- 
quently to  a  hospital,  the  surgeon  operates  on  him 
for  appendicitis  without  delay." 


At  the  dinner  given  to  Lord  Roberts  recently  by 
the  New  Vagabond's  Club  in  London,  a  woman 
reporter  at  the  press-table  surprised  the  company 
by  producing  a  cigarette  at  the  end  of  the  banquet, 
and  calmly  proceeding  to  smoke  it. 


He — "  Madam,  you  have  my  assurance  that  I  am 
a  gentleman."  She— "  I  have  no  reason  to  doubt 
your  assurance." — Harlem  Life. 


—  Spectacles  which  can  be  worn  all  day 
without  discomfort.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians, 
642  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Mrs.  Ernestine  Krbling.  .Proprietor  and  Manager 

"  A  Happy  New  Year  to  All ! "    The  Home  Triumph  ! 

Our  Holiday  Spectacle, 

JACK    AND    THE    BEANSTALK! 

Three   Grand    Ballets.      Four   Superb   Transformations. 
Splendid  Cast.     Entrancing  Specialties. 

Look  Out  For THE  SECOND  EDITION 

Popular  Pricea 35  and  50  ceDt8 


BALDWIN    THEATRE. 

Al.  Hayman  &  Co... .(Incorporated)..  .Proprietors 

Now  in  its  Last  Nights  and  by  all  Means  do  not  Miss  It ! 

U.  U.  Jefferson,  Klaw  and  Erlanger's  Wonderful 

Production  of  Palmer  Cox's 

-:-     IB  R  o  -X7V  TV  I  IE  IS     -■- 

Only  Three  More  Matinees-Wednesday,  Friday  (New 

Year  s).  and  Saturday.     Last  Performance  of  the  Big 

Extravaganza  Sunday  Night,  January  3d. 

Monday.  January  4th The  Old  Homestead 


COLUMBIA    THEATRE. 

Friedlandbr,  GOTTLQB&  Co..  Lessees  and  Managers 

Th«n«fareweU^  Week--    Good-Bye  Until    Next 

bummer.    Commencing  Monday.  December28th. 

Maimers   New   Year's   and   Saturday 

-:-     THE    FRAWLEY    COMPANY    -:- 

Monday,   Tuesday,    and    Wednesday,    His    "Wife's 
JK h"-  ™£«day,  Friday  Matinee,  and  Friday  Night, 
The  Great  Unknown.  Saturday  Matinee.  Saturday 
and  Sunday  (Farewell)  Night.  Men  and  Women. 
January  4th Mr.  Joseph  Murphy 


PACIFIC  COAST  JOCKEY  CLTJB 

(1NGLE8IDETKACK). 
The  only  perfect  Winter  Race  Track  in  America 
Racing    from    Dec.    38th    to   Jan.    9th,    in- 
clusive.    Five  or  more  races  daily,  rain 
or  shine.     First  Race  at  %  F.  M. 
Take  Southern  Pacific  trains  at  Third  and  Townsend 
streets  Depot,  leaving  at  one  o'clock  p.  m 
Fare  for  Round  Trip,  including  Admission 
to  Grounds,  SI. 00. 
Take  Mission  Street  electric  line  direct  to  track 
The  Pommery  Sec  Stakes,  Tuesday,  Dec.  aoth.     The 
California  Oaks,  Thursday,  Dec.  31st.      The  Shreve  & 
LO.  L.up,  fnday,  January  1st. 
W.  S.  Leake,  a.  B.  SPRECKELS, 

Secretary. President. 


ROSNER'S    HUNGARIAN    ORCHESTRA. 

E.    M.    ROSNER    &    B.    JAULUS, 

MANAGERS. 

Address  car©  of  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.     or 
53  7  Ellis  Street.  *  ' 

TELEPHONE.   SUTTER  1571. 


The  most  economical  tea  is 
tea  that  tastes  the  best  and  does 
most  good — if  it  doesn't  cost  too 
much. 

.  Schilling's  Best  doesn't  cost 
much — your  money  back  if  you 
don't  like  it. 

A  Schilling  &  Co  San  Francisco 


HOLIDAY  STOCK 

—  OF  — 

Musical  Instruments. 

Shaw,  Scheller  Pianos. 

136   ELLIS   STREET. 


JAPAN 

and 

HAWAIIAN 

ISLANDS 


Also  to  the 
Mediterranean  and. 

the   Orient. 

Programmes      free, 

of 


—  Christmas  gift  for  lady  or  gentleman 
— Centemeri  kid-gloves.     128  Post  Street. 


THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 


631  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


APOLLO    GALVANIZED    IRON. 

There  is  more  profit  on  it  to  all  concerned  than 
on  any  other  iron. 

To  the  makers,  because  they  make  more  of  it. 

To  the  sellers,  because  they  sell  more  of  it. 

To  the  workers,  because  it  takes  less  time  for 
a  job. 

To  the  owners,  because  it  makes  a  good  job. 

Apollo  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 
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VANITY    FAIR 


The  triumphant— but,  as  it  now  appears,  prema- 
ture —  announcement  by  the  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union  that  President  McKinley  will 
permit  nothing  stronger  than  water  to  be  drunk  at 
the  White  House,  recalls  [he  witticism  of  Mr.  Evarts, 
Secretary  of  State  under  Hayes,  who  remarked  that 
"water  flowed  like  champagne"  at  the  White 
House  banquets.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
his  disapproval  of  the  prohibition  system  at  the 
executive  mansion,  saying  that  the  President  had 
no  right  to  impose  his  eccentric  notions  upon 
people  who  were  being  entertained  as  guests  of  the 
nation.  When  the  time  arrived  for  the  first  diplo 
matic  dinner  of  the  administration,  Mr.  Evarts  bad 
a  discussion  on  the  subject  with  Mrs.  Hayes.  He 
represented  to  her  that  the  foreign  ministers  had 
been  brought  up  to  drink  wine  instead  of  water  ;  it 
was  a  necessity  to  them.  The  lady  replied  firmly  : 
"It  is  my  dinner,  and  I  shall  serve  no  wine." 
"But.  madam."  replied  the  Secretary,  "it  is  not 
your  dinner.  It  is  my  dinner,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
paid  for  out  of  the  funds  of  the  State  Department." 
It  is  a  fact  that  this  particular  "spread"  is  not 
paid  for,  like  the  other  State  dinners,  out  of  the 
President's  own  pocket.  Mrs.  Hayes's  answer  is 
not  recorded,  but  it  is  certain  that  she  had  her  way, 
and  that  the  luckless  diplomats  got  no  wine. 


The  fashion  of  feathers  for  the  ornamentation  of 
the  hair  has  reached  what  the  New  York  Sun  calls 
"  a  towering  rage.".  At  the  opera  the  men  who  sit 
in  the  orchestra  or  occupy  box-seats  say  that  the 
women  might  just  as  well  wear  hats  as  decorate 
their  heads  with  all  manner  of  feathers  and  wings 
of  great  height  and  breadth.  The  hair  is  now 
worn  very  high  on  the  head.  One  of  the  favorite 
decorations  is  a  single  fine  fluffy  Prince  of  Wales 
tip,  which  towers  often  a  foot  high  over  the  wearer's 
head.  Bunches  of  Prince  of  Wales  tips,  some- 
times two  and  again  as  many  as  three,  are  also 
used,  and  while  they  have  height  enough  to  disturb 
two  or  three  persons  back  of  them,  they  are  not 
nearly  so  tall  as  when  a  single  feather  is  used. 
Three  very  small  tips,  tied  with  a  bow  of  ribbon  of 
contrasting  color  and  with  a  bunch  of  aigrettes 
rising  from  the  centre  like  a  spreading  palm-tree, 
is  a  style  more  popular  than  becoming.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  these  combinations  come  direct 
from  Paris  already  made  up.  and  have  gained 
great  favor  here  this  season.  The  aigrette 
is  very  popular.  In  its  natural  state  it  is 
from  a  foot  to  a  foot  and  a  half  long,  and  the  style 
now  is  not  to  cut  much  of  it  off.  Straight,  stiff 
aigrettes  are  used  when  the  hair  is  worn  high,  but 
the  curved  ones  are  the  thing  when  the  locks  are 
coiled  or  puffed  lower  down  on  the  head.  Then  as 
many  as  thirty  aigrettes  are  fastened  in  a  bunch  on 
one  side  with  a  diamond  pin,  and  are  left  to  nod 
and  bob  around  in  the  most  tantalizing  way.  The 
curves  are  turned  to  the  front  or  the  back,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape  of  the  wearer's  face  and  the  regu- 
larity of  her  features.  Many  of  the  aigrettes  for 
hair  ornamentation  are  spangled  in  silver  and  gold, 
and  are  very  showy.  Marabout  feathers  were  never 
so  much  worn.  Frenchwomen  shun  the  marabout, 
because  this  fluffy,  innocent-looking  little  plume 
properly  belongs  to  a  dowager,  and  looks  well  on 
no  one  else.  A  few  years  ago,  small,  bespangled 
gauze  wings  were  much  used  in  dressing  the  hair. 
Now  feather  wings  of  great  breadth  have  taken 
their  place.  Height  is  given  them  by  the  use  of  a 
bunch  of  stiff  aigrettes.  Flowers  and  feathers  or 
aigrettes  are  used  in  combination.  These  decora- 
tions vary  in  price  from  three  dollars  to  twenty- 
five  dollars,  and  all  come  direct  from  France  or 
are  made  after  Parisian  models. 


tellectual  Austrian  or  Hungarian  gentlewoman 
seems  just  as  much  of  an  oddity  as  a  spirituelle 
Frenchwoman.  Their  only  accomplishments  are 
riding  and  dancing.  Whatever  accomplishments 
the  German  gentlewoman  can  boast  of  are  of  the 
domestic  order.  She  is  quite  the  reverse  of  in- 
tellectual, and  can  not  be  said  to  possess  any  of 
those  graces  of  mind  that  are  feminine  accomplish- 
ments in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  Italians 
and  Spaniards  are  distinguished  above  all  other 
women  in  Europe  by  their  profound  ignorance, 
due  in  the  main  to  their  incurable  indolence.  They 
do  not  even  possess  the  art  of  elegance  or  of  dress, 
and  while  the  fair  Spaniard  may  be  said  to  excel  in 
the  management  of  the  fan  and  in  the  wearing  of 
the  mantilla,  her  Italian  sister  is  without  a  single 
redeeming  point,  save  her  beauty.  Perhaps  the 
most  accomplished  woman  in  Europe,  at  any  rate 
the  most  brilliant,  is  the  Russian,  who  unites  to 
her  vivacity  of  temperament  a  marvelous  facility 
for  the  acquisition  of  foreign  languages  and  a 
power  of  adaptability  that  is  altogether  American. 
But  her  attainments  are  invariably  of  a  superficial 
character. 

The  wife  of  a  politician  has  a  proud  position  in 
some  respects,  but  it  is  not  without  its  trials.  "  My 
parlors  are  enough  to  give  one  shivers,"  such  a 
woman  said  to  a  New  York  Sun  writer  a  few  days 
ago.  ' '  There  is  a  hideous  French  clock  surmounted 
by  an  impossible  bronze  figure  on  one  mantel  that 
stares  me  out  of  countenance  whenever  I  enter  the 
room.  It  was  given  to  my  husband  by  the  '  Honest 
Voters'  Social  and  Philanthropic  Club '  of  the  some- 
thing or  another  district.  I  can't  throw  it  out,  be- 
cause members  of  the  organization  are  forever 
calling  at  the  house  to  talk  politics  with  my 
husband,  and  if  they  missed  the  clock  they 
would  be  insulted.  On  a  stand  near  the  win- 
dow is  a  piece  of  Rogers  statuary  that  was  pre- 
sented by  a  club  from  another  district.  There  is  a 
big  crayon  portrait  of  my  husband  on  the  wall  that 
was  presented  by  his  own  district.  It  always  sug- 
gests baked  funeral  meats  and  hair  flowers.    There 


are  gilt  tables  beside  red  plush  chairs,  and  a  lot  of 
other  atrocities  that  may  be  perpetrated  in  the 
name  of  politics.  When  the  first  political  present 
was  given  to  my  husband,  I  kept  it  in  a  dark  closet 
under  the  stairs,  and  the  maid  had  instructions  to 
trot  it  out  only  when  some  caller  came  from  the 
association  that  had  given  it.  That  worked  nicely, 
but  when  other  presents  arrived,  it  would  have  re- 
quired an  extra  store-room  and  a  half  dozen  men 
to  hustle  them  out  for  callers.  I  have  simply  given 
up  my  parlors,  and  I  don't  expect  to  reclaim  them 
until  my  husband  gets  out  of  politics." 


Labouchere,  of  London  Truth,  has  been  having 
another  slap  at  America.  "The  dollarocracy  of 
America,"  he  says,  "  is  its  worst  product.  Its  mem- 
bers have  literally  nothing  to  recommend  them. 
The  odds  are  that  either  they  or  their  parents  have 
acquired  huge  fortunes  by  means  most  question- 
able. As  a  rule,  they  are  ignorant  and  vulgar, 
building  big  houses  in  order  to  dazzle  by  giving  in 
them  ostentatious  entertainments  ;  buying  pictures 
for  which  they  care  only  because  they  have  been 
acquired  at  high  prices  ;  selling  their  souls  to  any 
one  who  will  enable  them  to  hobnob  with  royalties 
and  their  daughters  to  any  one  who  will  confer  a 
title  on  them  ;  despising  their  own  country  and  its 
institutions,  and  regarding  themselves  in  every  re- 
spect superior  to  others  on  account  of  their  dollars. 
If  the  United  States  is  not  to  become  a  mere  plu- 
tocratic oligarchy,  the  power  of  these  worthies, 
which  has  increased  and  is  increasing,  must  be  very 
greatly  diminished." 


Marguerite — "  May  is  engaged  to  that  million- 
aire. She  won't  have  to  worry  about  money  any 
more."    Marie — "  No,  but  he  may." — Truth. 


"Brown's  Bronchial  Troches"  are  un- 
equaled  for  clearing  the  voice.  Public  speakers 
and  singers  the  world  over  use  them. 


(MARIAN!    WINE) 

THE  IDEAL  FRENCH  TONIC. 

"  For  several  years  I  have 
taken  Vin  Mariani ;  when  I  say 
I  would  not  be  without  it,  it  is 
simply  paying  that  wonderful 
tonic  its  just  due." 


Marie  Tempest. 


—  Eye-glasses  which  fit  the  face  per- 
fectly  and  are  almost  invisible.  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co..  Opticians.  642  Market  Street. 


At  Dbu<wibt8  &  Fancy  Grocers.      Avoid  SDBSTmjnowB. 

Sent  free,  if  this  paper  Is  mentioned, 

Descriptive  Book,  Portraits  and  Autographs 
of  Celebrities. 

MARIANI  &  CO., 

Paths  :  41  Bonlevnrd  Houssmnnn,  52  Went  16ta  St.,  New  You. 

London  :  1239  Oxford  Street. 
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FINAL 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

So  very  few  of  these  special  eets  now  remain  that  one  or  two  days  will  surely  see  the 
end  of  this  remarkable  offer.  Readers  know  that  the  work  is  not  only  an  encyclopedia, 
treating  over  50.000  topics,  but  the  most  exhaustive  dictionary  published,  defining  over 
350,000  words — 35,000  more  than  any  other.  They  also  know  that  they  are  secur- 
ing the  work  for  less  than  one-third  the  regular  price,  and  as  a  consequence  Syndicate 
Headquarters  have  been  besieged,  many  carrying  away  the  sets  with  them. 


"After  a  careful  examination  of  the  Encyclopaedic  Dictionary,  and 
a  comparison  with  the  Century  and  other  Dictionaries,  our  book 
committee  ts  convinced  that  the  library  cannot  well  do 
without  the  'Encyclopaedic'  I  unhesitatingly  testify  to  its 
comprehensiveness,  its  definitions,  its  EPITOMIZED  ARTI- 
CLES, and  In  short,  its  general  utility  for  ALL  CLASSES 
OP  READERS,  the  profound  scholar  as  well  as  the  man  of 
average  education.  Its  price,  too,  is  phenomenal,  and  your 
proposition  ought  to  be  accepted  by  the  father  of  every 
family  in  our  State."— H.  R.  COLEnAN,  Librarian  fler- 
cantile  Library,  San  Francisco.     :     :    :    flarch  30,  1896. 


A  man  whose  diplomatic  career  has  given  him 
abundant  opportunity  to  observe  the  characteristics 
of  the  various  races  of  European  women,  makes  an 
interesting  comparison  of  their  qualities  in  the  New 
York  Tribune.  In  England,  he  says,  the  average 
of  accomplishments  of  the  class  known  as  gentle- 
women is  not  high.  While  every  girl  is  supposed 
to  learn  how  to  sketch  and  play  the  piano,  the 
knowledge  of  foreign  languages,  modern  history, 
and  of  everything  outside  that  touched  upon  in  the 
so-called  "  ladies'  papers,"  is  elementary.  English 
girls  are  exuberant  with  health,  vitality,  and 
physical  vigor,  due  in  the  main  to  their  outdoor  life 
and  fondness  for  exercise.  But  they  do  not  shine  in 
any  particular,  save  in  riding  and  at  lawn  tennis. 
Their  conversation  is  dull  and  uninteresting,  and 
when  once  one  attempts  to  broach  any  subject  of 
general  interest  outside  the  narrow  circle  which 
constitutes  their  own  particular  world,  they  are 
hopelessly  at  sea.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  one 
gentlewoman  in  a  hundred  in  England  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  identity  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  or  who  does  not  imagine  that  Bos- 
ton is  only  a  few  hours'  distance  from  New  Orleans. 
In  France,  there  are  daughters  of  the  old  aristoc- 
racy who  have  made  a  point  of  being  graduated 
from  the  public  schools  and  of  taking  up  the  diplo- 
mas that  qualify  them  to  earn  their  living  as  gov- 
ernesses or  teachers.  But  this  is  the  exception. 
"Vh  '  the  Frenchwoman,  however,  lacks  in  the  line 
ri  accomplishments  she  atones  for  in  grace,  ele- 
gance, and  chic.  Austrian  and  Hungarian  ladies 
.  :at:  not  be  considered  as  accomplished,  and  an  in- 
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AT  ONCE   A   DICTIONARY  AND  AN  ENCYCLOPAEDIA. 


Four  massive  volumes.  Weight  about  W  pounds. 
50JKK)  Encyclopaedic  Topics.  liM.OVO  words  defined 
5,375  Royal  Quarto  Pages. 


JUST  AS 
THEY  LOOK 


In  making  an  inventory  at  the  close  of  our  recent  Introductory 
Distribution,  we  And  in  stock  a  few  sets  of  The  Eneyelopft'die 
Dictionary  (in  cloth,  half  Russia,  and  full  sheep  only)  of  which 
the  bindings  are  slightly  rubbed— not  enough  to  impair  their 
real  value,  but  sufficient  to  prevent  their  shipment  as  perfect 
stock  at  our  regular  prices  of  $42  to  $70  a  set.  There  beinir  only 
alimited  number  of  these  sets  we  shall  not  go  to  tbe  trouble  of 
rebinding  them,  but  have  decided  to  letthem  go  on  easy  payments 
of  Si  down  and  SI  per  month  until  paid  for— a  little  more  than 
1  very  low  introductory  price.     BY  PROMPT    ACTION 


half  < 


WHAT  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIC  DICTIONARY  IS. 

It  contains  over  350,000  defined  words — nearly  twice  as  many  as  the  largest 

"unabridged"— giving  the  history,  derivation,  spelling,  pronunciation,  and  varied  mean- 
ings of  each  legitimate  English  word.  It  is  now  accepted  as  AN  UNQUESTIONED 
AUTHORITY  wherever  the  English  language  iu.spoken. 

It  is  one  of  the  best  of  all  Encyclopaedias,  because  PRACTICALLY 
USEFUL,  as  well  as  tbe  latest  and  most  scholarly  50,000  encyclopaedic  subjects;  the 
Britannica  has  about  27,000.  JUST  THINK  OF  IT!  The  whole  range  of  human 
knowledge  condensed  for  your  INSTANT  USE  by  such  world-famous  scientists  as 
Huxley,  Proctor  o.nd  a  hundred  other  educators  of  hardly  less  renown!  It  is  a  TIME 
SAVER  for  busy  men;  a  COLLEGE  EDUCATION  for  plodding  students;  a  BRAIN 
DEVELOPER  .or  ambitious  mechanics;  an  inexhaustible  treasure-house  of  informa- 
tion for  each  member  of  every  family.  It  easily  takes  the  place  of  any  half-dozen 
other  reference  books  that  could  be  named.     It  is  truly  a  FAMILY  NECESSITY. 

It  is  an  ornament  to  any  library;  beautifully  printed  and  substantially 
bonnd;  four  great  volumes,  profusely  illustrated,  COSTING  MORE  THAN  $750.000TO 
PRODUCE,  and  never  before  offered  (except  during  our  recent  introductory  sale)  for 

loot    (-Via.,    SJ1)    *■„    «7rt    a     on* 


less  than  £42  to  $70  a  e 


it. 


NOW,  therefore,  a  number  of  ambitious  and  deserving  readers 
who  desire  an  up-to-date  reference  library  may  now  secure  these 
special  eets  at  about  cost  of  making. 

WHILE  THEY  LAST 

They  are  yours  for  a  lifetime  this  easy  way: 

$1  Down  and 
$1  a  Month. 

WE    GUARANTEE 

that  these  volumes,  except  for  slight  rubs  or  abrasions  on  the 
bindings,  are  precisely  the  same  as  those  sold  at  lull  prices;  yet 
we  cannot  offer  them  asperfect  stock,  and  our  loss  shall  be  your 
gain.    Thisis 

Positively  the  Greatest  Bargain  ever  offered 
in  a  strictly  high-class  standard  publication. 
It  can  never  be  duplicated  under  any  cir- 
cumstances whatsoever.  For  those  persons 
who  are  trying  to  "get  along"  with  older 
and  inferior  reference  works,  this  is  a  really 
wonderful  opportunity. 

WHAT  THE  ABLEST  CRITICS  SAY. 

"  Tho  Encyclopaedic  Dictiouaryia  a  library  condensed  intofourvolumes;  a  ton 
of  diffusiveness  reduced  to  forty  pounds  of  quintessence." — Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  H. 
Parkhurst,  March  9,  1896. 

"It  forms  in  itself  a  library  for  the  busy  man  of  affairs,  the  mechanic  ambi- 
tious to  advance  himself  in  his  line,  or  the  student  or  apprentice  just  making  a 
beginning." — Scientific  American,  August  3,  1895. 

"For  general  use  it  has  no  superior.  Of  great  professional  value  to  clergymen, 
physicians  and  lawyers." — Ex-Judge  Noah  Davis,  March  12,  1896. 

"The  work  is  undoubtedly  an  exceedingly  useful  and  trustworthy  one.'-' — Sun- 
day School  Times,  May  11,  1895. 

"  It  has  all  the  utility  of  a  superior  unabridged  dictionary,  and  all  the  practi- 
cal usefulness  of  a  25-volume  encyclopaedia  without  its  diffusiveness  "—Ram's 
Horn,  November  16,  1895. 

"The  skill  and|judgment  with  which  the  dictionary  and  encyclopaedia  have 
been  blended  can  be  appreciated  only  by  comparing  The  Eu cyclopaedic  with  other 
dictionaries."— Public  Opinion,  September  19,  1895. 


flow  to  Secure  This  Great  Bargain 


Bring  or  send  $1  to  the  Pacific  Coast  News- 
paper Syndicate,  li  Sansome  Stieet,  San 
Francisco,  and  entire  set  of  four  superb 
volumes,  bound  in  cloth,  will  be  forwarded. 
The  balance  is  to  be  paid  at  rate  of  SI  monthly  for  one  year.  The  first  payment  for  either  binding  is  only  $1.  In 
sending  your  first  payment  please  designate  the  style  of  binding  you  desire,  and  indicate  how  you  wish  tbe  volumes 
sent,  as  the  charges  for  deliver  y  must  be  paid  bv  the  purchaser.  We  recommend  the  half- Russia  binding;  it  is  hand- 
some, durable,  and  will  last  a  lifetime.  The  limited  stock  at  our  disposal  cannot  last  long.  To  protect  ourselves 
against  book  dealers,  etc.,  we  must  decline  to  send  more  than  K  Bets  to  any  one  party,  and  in  every  case  we  must 
require  the  full  name  and  address  of  each  person  receivingaset.  We  have  only  three  styles  of  binding  in  this  lot— cloth, 
half-Russia,  and  full  Bheep— annutan  equal  quantity  of  each.  Order  at  once,  to  make  xure.  The  absolute  con- 
fidence of  the  Svndicate  that  tho  work  will  be  thoroughly  appreciated,  highly  valued,  and  cheerfully  paid  for  is 
clearly  shown  by  sending  Bueb  a  valuable  set  of  books,  the  subscription  price  of  which  is  from  842  to  S70,  on  an 
advance  payment  of  only  $1.    We  refer  to  any  newspaper  in  San  Francisco. 

The  Half-RusBla  Binding  will  be  supplied  for  35c.  Additional  per  month. 
The  Full  Sheep  Bln.llnc  will  be  supplied  for  50c.  additional  per  month. 


I  Pacific  (Boast  Newspaper  Syndicate,  14  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
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REMEMBER 


These  sets  are  as  good  for  all  practical  purposes  as 
those  for  which  we  are  getting  regular  prices.  We 
guarantee  that  tbe  interiors  are  not  injured,  and  tho 
bindings  of  our  standard  grade.  The  most  serious 
injury  to  any  set  is  no  greater  than  might  occur 
in  a  few  days'  use  in  your  own  home  or  office.  As  abso- 
lute proof  of  this  statement,  you  may  retain  the  sot 
for  careful  examination  for  one  whole  week.  If  not 
entirely  satisfactory  ynu  may  return  to  the  Syndicate 
and  money  will  be  promptly  and. cheerfully  refunded. 
This  is  positively  the  chance  of  a  life- 
time. 


December  28,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


In  response  to  an  invitation  from  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  to  visit  him  in  Samoa,  Conan  Doyle 
asked  the  great  romancer  how  one  got  there. 
"Oh,"  said  Stevenson,  "you  go  to  America,  cross 
the  continent  to  San  Francisco,  and  then  it's  the 
second  turning  to  the  left." 


A  sporting  writer  once  included  in  his  sporting 
notes  an  item  saying  that  "  the  young  salmon  are 
beginning  to  run."  It  appeared  in  print:  "The 
young  salmon  are  beginning  to  swim."  When  the 
writer  asked  for  an  explanation,  the  proof-reader 
cheerily  remarked  :  "  That's  all  right.  You  had 
that  mixed  up  with  your  mrf  stuff,  but  I  straight- 
ened it  out  for  you."  "  But  why  didn't  you  let  it 
go  as  I  wrote  it?"  "I  couldn't,"  was  the  reply  ; 
"  who  ever  heard  of  a  fish  running  ?  " 


Near  Washington  Square,  in  New  York,  there  is 
housed  a  small  club  of  Bohemians,  the  walls  of 
whose  quarters  are  modestly  covered  with  tinted 
burlap.  On  these  walls,  all  visitors  of  note  are  ex- 
pected to  write  their  names  and  a  sentiment  original 
to  the  occasion.  It  is  told  that  William  Dean 
Howells  dropped  in  one  day,  looked  around,  and 
wrote:  "  I  can't  think  of  a  tiling.  William  Dean 
Howells."  A  jester  happened  by,  and  scrawled 
below:  "Autobiography  of  William  Dean  How- 
ells." 

Lord  Beaconsfield  was  the  only  man  who  ever 
succeeded  in  getting  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  play 
for  small  stakes.  The  prince  was  on  a  visit  to 
Hughenden,  and  after  dinner  the  usual  game  was 
suggested.  When  the  stakes  were  announced, 
"Dizzy"  turned  pale.  He  was  a  comparatively 
poor  man,  and  feared  to  risk  so  much  money.  A 
bright  idea  occurred  to  him.  It  was  just  after  the 
queen  had  been  crowned  Empress  of  India,  and 
"Dizzy"  suggested,  "Wouldn't  it  be  more  suit- 
able to  make  it  crown  points?"  The  prince  was 
so  pleased  with  the  mot  that  he  consented. 

Here  is  an  amusing  instance  of  British  class 
formality.  The  lady's-maid  of  Mrs.  Benevolent 
was  stricken  down  with  typhus  fever,  and  Mrs. 
Benevolent,  having  a  great  liking  for  the  maid,  de- 
clared she  would  nurse  the  girl  herself.  This  she 
did,  through  a  long  illness,  and  after  her  complete 
restoration  to  health,  the  maid  was  asked  to  re- 
sume her  duties.  Her  answer  was  an  expression 
of  gratitude  for  the  kindness  and  care  she  had  re- 
ceived, concluding  with  the  sorrowful  "  regret  that 
I  shall  not  be  able  to  return  to  your  service,  as  I 
can  not  engage  myself  to  one  who  is  not  a  lady, 
and  of  course  no  lady  would  have  nursed  and 
waited   upon  a  servant  as    you  have  done  in  my 

case." 

* 

The  late  George  du  Maurier,  the  artist  and  au- 
thor, had  a  double  in  Laurence  Alma-Tadema, 
R.  A.  A  certain  young  lady,  however,  prided  her- 
self that  she  had  no  difficulty  in  determining  which 
was  which.  On  one  occasion,  finding  herself  seated 
next  to  Mr.  du  Maurier  at  dinner,  she  remarked  : 
"lean  not  understand  how  any  one  can  mistake 
you  for  Mr.  Tadema.  To  me  the  likeness  is  very 
slight."  Presently  she  added,  "  By  the  way,  I 
have  a  photograph  of  you.  Do  be  so  good  as  to 
put  your  autograph  to  it."  Mr.  du  Maurier  assent- 
ing graciously,  the  photograph  was  afterward  pro- 
duced. He  looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  sighed,  and 
then  very  gently  laid  it  on  the  table.  "  That,"  he 
remarked,  "  is  Mr.  Alma-Tadema's  portrait." 

Senator  Coke,  of  Texas,  was  once  pitted  in  some 
kind  of  race  against  a  man  named  Cole,  who  was 
an  eloquent  speaker,  and  was  getting  rather  the 
better  of  him.  The  Coke  party  gave  a  big  barbe- 
cue, but  their  best  speaker  could  not  be  on  hand. 
The  committee  discovered  that  no  talent  was  avail- 
able, except  a  rough-and-tumble  fellow,  who  had 
been  a  coal-miner  in  West  Virginia.  He  con- 
sented, when  called  on,  and  the  committee  was  in 
fear  and  trembling,  wondering  what  he  would  do. 
But  they  didn't  fear  and  tremble  long.  "Feller- 
citizens,"  said  the  speaker,  "  I  am  here  to-day  to 
talk  to  you  about  Coke  and  Cole.  You  know  me, 
and  you  know  I  know  what  I'm  talking  about,  and 
I  want  to  ask  you  if  you  know  the  difference  be- 
tween Coke  and  Cole.  But  it  ain't  necessary  ; 
every  man  of  you  knows  that  the  difference  be- 
tween them  is  the  gas  that  is  in  the  Cole." 

A  Philadelphia  physician  tells  this  story  of  a 
temperance  crank:  "A  couple  of  weeks  ago  he 
fancied  himself  sick  and  sent  for  me.  I  told 
him  that  nothing  really  ailed  him.  '  What  you 
need,'  I  said,  '  is  a  stimulant — a  little  whisky  now 
and  then  will  get  you  outdoors  in  a  day  or  two.' 
'  Whisky  ! '  he  gasped  ;  '  good  heavens,  doctor, 
the  folks  wouldn't  stand  that.  Why,  I'm  a  Pro- 
hibitionist ! '  '  Oh,  that's  all  right,'  I  said  ;  '  I'll 
send  you  around  a  jug  of  good  stuff,  and  you 
must  take  it  in  hot  water,  say  three  to  six  times  a 
day.'  '  But,  if  I  send  for  hot  water,'  he  said, '  they'd 
suspect.  I  mean  my  family  and  the  servants.' 
I  thought  a  minute,  and  then  I  said  :  '  You  shave, 
don't  you?     Just   send   down  your  shaving-mug 


and  get  the  hot  water  in  that.'  This  was  on  Satur- 
day. On  Monday  I  called  again.  Everybody  in 
the  house  appeared  to  be  greatly  excited.  '  What's 
the  row?'  I  inquired  ;  '  how's  the  patient?'  The 
whole  family  answered  in  chorus:  'Oh,  he's  all 
right  physically,  doctor,  but  he's  out  of  his  mind 
completely.  He's  been  shaving  once  every  seven 
minutes  all  night  and  all  day.'     He  recovered." 


A  Chicago  man  who  had  been  trolling  for  muskel- 
lunge  was  returning  across  the  fields  lo  the  farm- 
house where  he  was  stopping,  when  he  met  with  a 
remarkable  adventure.  He  thus  relates  it  in  the 
Chicago  Times-Herald:  "I  hadn't  gone  far  when 
I  heard  a  savage  growl  behind  me,  and  the  next 
minute  I  was  clambering  into  the  branches  of  a 
convenient  tree,  with  a  big  bull-dog  snapping  at 
my  heels.  As  I  swung  myself  up  out  of  reach,  I 
struck  frantically  at  the  brute  with  my  trolling- 
spoon.  One  of  the  heavy  hooks  caught  him  fairly 
in  the  nose,  and  in  a  moment  he  began  pawing  and 
thrashing  about  in  a  wild  endeavor  to  get  loose. 
It  took  an  hour  to  land  him.  He  would  run  out  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet,  dive  into  the  deep  clover, 
and  sulk  and  growl.  Then  I  would  haul  him  in, 
hand  over  hand,  with  a  hitch  around  a  convenient 
limb.  Whenever  I  slackened  the  line,  away  he 
would  go  again  until  I  brought  him  up  with  a 
sharp  turn.  It  was  great  sport.  Talk  about  fish- 
ing 1  Landing  a  twenty-pound  muskellunge  is  tame 
and  uninteresting  when  compared  with  landing  a 
thirty-pound  bull-dog.  At  the  end  of  an  hour  he 
lay  down  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  I  couldn't 
induce  him  to  fight.  I  tied  the  line  tightly  about  a 
limb,  jumped  down  out  of  his  reach,  and  ran  for 
the  nearest  fence.  But  there  was  no  necessity  for 
hurry  ;  the  dog  stayed.  I  told  a  farmer's  boy  I 
met  shortly  afterward  where  he  could  find  his  dog. 
I  guess  he  deserved  to  keep  my  trolling  outfit  for 
recovering  it." 

THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


The  Kind  She  Liked. 
You  ask  me  how  I  earned 

A  maid  so  sweet  and  fair ; 
I  left  no  stone  unturned, 

Not  e'en  a  solitaire. — Puck. 

Crushed. 
Once  a  poet  wrote  a  sonnet 
All  about  a  pretty  bonnet, 
And  a  critic  sat  upon  it, 
On  the  sonnet. 
Not  the  bonnet, 
Nothing  loth. 

And,  as  if  it  were  high  treason, 
Said  :  "  Neither  rhyme  nor  reason 
Has  it.     And  it's  out  of  season  !" 

Which?    The  sonnet 

Or  the  bonnet? 
Maybe  both. 

'Tis  a  feeble  imitation 
Of  a  worthier  creation  ; 
An  aesthetic  innovation 

Of  a  sonnet 

Or  a  bonnet. 

This  was  hard. 

Both  were  put  together  neatly, 

Harmonizing  very  sweetly, 

But  the  critic  crushed  completely, 

Not  the  bonnet. 

Or  the  sonnet. 

But  the  bard. — Spare  Moments. 


A  Ha-Ha  Book. 
There  was  a  young  girl  down  in  Fla. 
Who  read  as  the  sun  grew  ta. 
In  a  book  ;  and  she  smiled  : 
"  With  deep  joy  I  am  wild : 
Why,  this  grows  ha,  and  ha  ! " — Life. 


Which  They  Did. 
'  Those  revenue  detectives,"  said  the  old  moonshiner's 
daughter, 
As  she  saw  them  go  towards  her  papa's  still, 
Where  it  nestled  in  the  moonlight,  by  the  rippling,  roll- 
ing water. 
Just  without  the  sombre  shadow  of  the  hill, 
'  Remind  me  of  Al  Raschid,  the  Caliph  old,  returning 
From  his  travels  in  disguise,  his  chiefest  fad, 
Because,"  her  cheek  with  shame  at  such  a  break  out- 
rageous burning, 
"  They  certainly  are  going  to  Bagdad." 

— New  Orleans  Times -Democrat. 


Borne  Down  with  Infirmities, 

Age  finds  its  surest  solace  in  the  benignant  tonic 
aid  afforded  by  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which 
counteracts  rheumatic  and  malarial  tendencies,  re- 
lieves growing  inactivity  of  the  kidneys,  and  is  the 
finest  remedy  extant  for  disorders  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  bowels.  Nervousness,  too,  with  which 
old  people  are  very  apt  to  be  afflicted,  is  promptly 
relieved  by  it. 

—  Egyptian  Henna.  Safe,  sure,  pleasant, 
A  vegetable  hair  dye  for  restoring  gray  hair  to  its 
original  color.  Immediate  effect.  Free  from  all 
objectionable  qualities.  At  all  druggists  and  hair- 
dressers, Langley  &  Michaels  Co.,  agents. 


—  Opera- glasses— latest  Parisian,  flat- 
folding,  to  fit  any  purse.  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Op- 
ticians, 642  Market  Street. 


When  baby  is  teething  or  feverish,   ask  your 
druggist  for  Si^dman's  Soothing  Powders. 


Gladness  Comes 


With  a  better  understanding  of  the 
transient  nature  of  the  many  phys- 
ical ills,  which  vanish  before  proper  ef- 
forts— gentle  efforts — pleasant  efforts — 
rightly  directed.  There  is  comfort  in 
the  knowledge,  that  so  many  forms  of 
sickness  are  not  due  to  air?  actual  dis- 
ease, but  simply  to  a  constipated  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  which  the  pleasant 
family  laxative,  Syrup  of  Fi^s,  prompt- 
ly removes.  That  is  why  it  is  the  only 
remedy  with  millions  of  families,  and  is 
everywhere  esteemed  so  highly  by  all 
who  value  good  health.  Its  beneficial 
effects  are  due  to  the  fact,  that  it  is  the 
one  remedy  which  promotes  internal 
cleanliness  without  debilitating  the 
organs  on  which  it  acts.  It  is  therefore 
all  important,  in  order  to  get  its  bene- 
ficial effects,  to  note  when  you  pur- 
chase, that  you  have  the  genuine  arti- 
cle, which  is  manufactured  by  the  Cali- 
fornia Fig  Syrup  Co.  only  and  sold  by 
all  reputable  druggists. 

If  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
and  the  system  is  regular,  laxatives  or 
other  remedies  are  then  not  needed.  If 
afflicted  with  any  actual  disease,  one 
may  be  commended  to  the  most  skillful 
physicians,  but  if  in  need  of  a  laxative, 
one  should  have  the  best,  and  with  the 
well-informed  everywhere,  Syrup  of 
Figs  stands  highest  and  is  most  largely 
used  and  gives  most  general  satisfaction. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  SOCIETY 

526  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 8   1,000,000.00 

Deposits  December  31,  1895 30,727,580.59 

Reserve  Fund 715,000.00 

Guaranteed  Capital 1,200,000.00 

OFFICERS— President,  E.  A.  Becker  ;  First  Vice- 
President,  Edward  Krusb;  Second  Vice-President, 
Daniel  Meyer;  Cashier,  A.  H.  R.  Schmidt  ;  Assistant 
Cashier,  William  Herrmann  ;  Secretary,  George 
Tournv  ;  Assistant  Secretary,  A.  H.  Muller. 

Board  of  Directors  —  B.  A.  Becker,  Edward  Kruse, 
Daniel  Meyer,  H.  Horstmann,  Ign.  Steinhart,  Nic.  Van 
Bergen,  Emil  Rohte,  H.  B.  Russ,  D.  N.  Walter.  Attor- 
ney, W.  S.  Goodfellow. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION, 

532  California  Street. 


Deposits,  Jnne  30th,  1896 823,657,219 

Paid-Up  Capital  and  Surplus.  1,594,085 


ALBERT  MILLER,  Pres.        E.  B.  POND,  Vice-Pres. 
LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 


Capital 83,000,000  00 

Snrplns  and  Undivided  Profits    3,158,129  70 

October  x,  1894. 


William  Alvord President 

Charles  R.  Bishop Vice-President 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

S.  Prentiss  Smith Assistant  Cashier 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier 

Allbn  M.  Clay Secretary 


CORRESPONDENTS : 

_r       ,,    ,  (Messrs.  Laldlaw  &  Co. 

New  York jTheBank  of  New  York,  N.  B.  A. 

Boston Tremont  National  Bank 

London Messrs.  N.  M.  Rothschild  &  Sons 

Paris Messrs.  De  Rothschild  Frirei 

Virginia  City,  Nev Agency  of  the  Bank  of  California 

n,-  \  Union  National  Bank 

CQicaS° f  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

St.  Louis Boatmen's  Bank 

Australia  and  New  Zealand Bank  of  New  Zealand 

China,  Japan,  and  India Chartered  Bank  of  India, 

Australia,  and  Chin  ft 

Letters  of  Credit  Issued  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Salt  Lake,  Denver,  Kansas  City,  New  Orleans,  Portland, 
Or.,  Los  Angeles,  and  on  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Christiana,  Melbourne,  Sydney,  Auckland,  Hong 
Kong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  Genoa,  and  all  cities  In  Italy. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO.'S  BANK 

N.  K.  Cor.  Sansoxne  and  Sutter  St8. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Cash  Capital  and  Surplus 86,250,000 

Jno.  J. Valentine,  President;  Homer  S.  King,  Manager. 
H.  Wadswosth,  Cashier;  F.  L.  Lipman,  Asst-Cashier. 
Directors — John  J.  Valentine,  Benj.  J.  Cheney,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Henry  E.  Huntington,  Homer  S  King,  Geo.  E. 
Gray,  John  T.McCook,  Charles  F.Crocker,  DudleyEvans. 


THE  NEVADA  BANK 


OF    SAN    FRANCISCO. 


CONNECTICUT   FIRE  INSURANCE   CO. 

OF  HARTFORD. 

Capital  Paid   Up,  81,000,000;  Assets,    81,193,- 
001.09;   Surplus  to  Policy-Holders,  81,506,409.41. 


Robert  Dickson,  Manager, 

B.  J.  Smith,  Asst. -Manager, 
BOTD  A  DICKSON,  San  Francisco  Agents, 
N.  W.  cor.  Montgomery  and  Sacramento  Streets. 


Capital  Paid  Up $3,000,000 

Surplus  and  Undivided  Profits   -       714,237 


NEW    YORK    CORRESPONDENTS: 

American  Exchange  National  Bank. 

Importers'  and  Traders*  National  Bank. 

LONDON    BANKERS: 

Union  Bank  of  London,  Limited. 

Paris  bankers: 

Comptoir  National  d'Escompte  de  Paris. 


Letters   of   Credit  issued,   available  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 


I?  mas  W.  Hellman President 

John  F.  Bigblow Vice-President 

D.   B.  Davidson Cashier 

Geo.  Grant Assistant  Cashier 

Directors  : 

John  W.  Mack  ay,  Levi  Strauss, 

Isaias  W.  Hellman,  John  F.  Bigelow, 

Robert  Watt,  Lewis  Gerstle, 

H.  L.  Dodge,  C.  DeGuignb, 

James  L.  Flood,  D.  N.  Walter. 
Henry  F.  Allen, 


The  Anglo-California  Bank 

(LIMITED) 

N.  E.  cor.  Pine  and  Sansome  Sts. 


HEAD    OFFICE, 
3  ANGEL  COURT,  LONDON,  E.C. 


AGENTS    AT    NEW    YORK, 

J.  &  W.  SEUGMAN    &    CO. 

21  Broad  Street. 


CAPITAL  AUTHORIZED    -    -    -    $6,000,000 

SUBSCRIBED 3,000,000 

PAID  UP 1,500,000 

RESERVE  FUND 700,000 


IGJNT.  STEINHART, 
P.  X.  IilLIESTTHAIi, 

MANAGERS. 

A.  E.  SELIGMAN, 

CASHIEK. 


Founded  1850.       Incorporated  1891. 

Tallant  Banking  Company 

SAN    FRANCISCO,   CAL. 


Authorized  Capital    -    $1,000,000 
Paid  in  Coin     -     -    -  500,000 


DIRECTORS  : 

John  D.  Tallant President 

Frhderick  W.  Tallant Vice-President 

John  Dempster  McKee Cashier 

Kirkham  Wright Secretary 

Joseph  Knowland,  Wm.  E.  Mighell, 

Austin  C.  Tubbs,  E.  T.  Brice. 

CORRESPONDENTS  : 

J.  P.  Morgan  Sz  Co New  York 

J.  S.  Morgan  &:  Co London 

National  Bank  of  America Chicago 

National  Bank  of  Commerce Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Colorado  National  Bank Denver,  Colo. 

Knauth,  Nachod  &  Kuhne New  York  and  Foreign 

Also  correspondents  in  principal  cities  of  the 
Pacific  Coast. 


Draw    Exchanges    and     issne    Letters    of 
Credit  available  in  all  parts  of  the  -world. 


Listen** — "Isn't  it  wonderful  how  he  always  has  a 
brand  new  story  to  fit  everything  1" 

Other  Listener— "Ya-as.  Makes  'em  op,  yon  know, 
out  of  newspaper  yams.    Romrikb  sends  'em  to  him." 


HENRY    ROMEIKE, 

110  FIFTH  AVENUE,     -    -    -    NEW  YORK 

Started  the  first  Press-Catting   Bureaa,  and 
Newspaper  Clippings  from  all  the  leadir 
world  on  any  subject. 
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The  Allen-Ames  Engagement. 

Formal  announcement  has  been  made  of  the 
engagement  of  Miss  Alice  Bradford  Ames  to  Mr. 
Arthur  Allen.  Miss  Ames  is  the  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr.  Pelbaro  W.  Ames,  secretary  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water  Company.  She  is  a  bright  and 
handsome  young  lady,  and  is  a  brilliant  amateur 
violinist.  It  was  but  recently  that  she  returned  from 
Berlin,  where  she  was  graduated  from  the  Hoch- 
schule.  She  is  a  member  of  the  Saturday  Morn- 
iag  Orchestra.  Mr.  Allen  is  an  attorney-at-law  of 
this  city,  and  is  well  known  socially. 

The  engagement  was  announced  last  Monday 
evening  at  a  dinner-party  given  in  honor  of  the  en- 
gaged couple  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  McCutchen 
at  their  home  on  Pacific  Avenue.  The  others 
present  were  Miss  May  Hoffman,  Miss  Edith  Mc- 
Bean,  Miss  Crosby,  Mr.  Albert  Dibblee,  Mr. 
Thomas  B.  Berry,  Mr.  Henry  W.  Poett,  and  Mr. 
William  Paige.  _ 

The  Cole-Gorham  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Bessie  Cornelia  Gorham 
and  Mr.  Schuyler  Cole  took  place  on  Thursday 
evening,  December  17th,  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  uncle  and  aunt.  Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Jones,  in  Santa  Monica.  The  bride  is  the  only 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Gorham,  of  Santa 
Monica.  The  groom  is  a  son  of  ex-Senator  Corne- 
lius Cole,  who  now  resides  at  Colegrove,  near  Los 
Angeles.  The  residence  was  beautifully  decorated 
and  quite  a  number  of  guests  were  present.  Miss 
Cornelia  Hamilton  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and 
Miss  Marian  Jones  and  Miss  Grace  Cole  were  the 
bridesmaids.  Mr.  Seward  Cole,  the  groom's 
brother,  acted  as  b«st  man.  The  wedding  was 
pleasantly  celebrated. 


Hopkins,  Miss  Caro  Crockett,  Miss  Kate  Thornton 
Salisbury,  Miss  Susan  Blanding,  Miss  Juliette 
Williams,  and  Miss  Ethel  Rodgers. 


Kip  Theatre  and  Supper-Party. 
Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury  was  the  guest  of 
honor  last  Monday  evening  at  a  theatre  and 
supper-party  given  by  the  Misses  Clementina  and 
Mary  Kip.  They  witnessed  the  performance  of 
"  The  Brownies  "  at  the  Baldwin,  after  which  they 
enjoyed  a  supper  at  the  Hotel  Richelieu.  The 
party  comprised : 

Mr.  and  Mr*.  William  In  graham  Kip,  Misses  Clemen- 
tina and  Mary  Kip,  Miss  Kate  Thornton  Salisbury,  Miss 
Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Ethel  Rodgers,  Miss  Cora  Smedberg, 
Miss  Juliette  Williams,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Sheldon,  Lieutenant  F.  L.  Winn,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  S.  C. 
Pardee,  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  Mr.  T.  Danforth  Board- 
man,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Breeze. 


The  Fortnightly  Club. 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Friday  Fortnightly 
Club,  which  was  held  at  Lunt's  Hall  on  Christmas 
Ev»,  took  the  form  of  a  leap-year  cotillion.  The 
ball  was  prettily  decorated  in  the  tones  of  Christ- 
mas-tide, green  and  red,  and  appeared  quite  at- 
tractive. There  was  some  general  dancing  first, 
and  then  the  cotillion  was  commenced.  Five 
figures  were  introduced  by  Miss  Genevieve  Goad, 
who  made  an  admirable  leader  and  acquitted 
herself  perfectly.  Light  refreshments  were  served 
during  the  evening.  The  affair  was  a  decided  suc- 
cess, and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  who  were 
present. 

Among  the  ladies  in  the  first  set  were  Mrs. 
Thomas  Magee,  Jr.,   Miss  McNutt,    Miss   Helen 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Julia 
Crocker  and  Mr.  Samuel  G.  Buckbee.  Miss 
Crocker  is  the  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker 
and  sister  of  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Frederick 
H.  Green,  Mrs.  W.  C.  Van  Fleet,  and  Mrs.  Robert 
C.  McCreary.  She  was  educated  at  Ogontz,  near 
Philadelphia,  and  has  been  very  popular  in  society 
circles  here  since  her  d6but.  She  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Green,  returned  from  a  European  tour  on 
Friday,  December  i8th,  and  it  was  then  that  the 
announcement  of  the  engagement  was  made.  Mr. 
Buckbee  was  not  born  in  this  city,  but  he  was  edu- 
cated and  has  passed  most  of  his  life  here.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  firm  of  Shainwald,  Buckbee  & 
Co.  No  date  has  been  settled  upon  for  the  wed- 
ding. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mollie 
Hutchinson  and  Mr.  Ernest  Peixotlo.  Miss  Hutch- 
inson is  a  resident  of  Oakland,  and  the  sister  of 
the  Misses  Mardie  and  Belle  Hutchinson  and  Mr. 
Prentiss  Hutchinson.  She  is  well  known  in  the 
local  world  of  art,  and  has  had  the  advantage  of 
study  in  Europe.  Mr.  Peixotto  is  a  young  artist,  a 
native  of  this  city,  who  is  now  in  New  York  city 
doing  illustrating  for  magazines.  He  has  studied 
art  abroad,  and  has  received  honorable  mention  at 
the  Paris  Salon.  The  engaged  couple  have  both 
been  students  at  the  School  of  Design  in  this 
city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Anna  Hobbs  to  Lieutenant  Frank  O.  Ferris, 
U.  S.  A.  Miss  Hobbs  is  the  second  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hiram  H.  Hobbs  and  sister  of  Mrs. 
Webster  Jones.  Lieutenant  Ferris  is  in  command 
of  Company  C,  First  Infantry,  now  at  Benicia  Bar- 
racks. He  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  has  been 
in  the  service  since  December,  1881.  He  has  been 
stationed  on  this  coast  for  several  years. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Louise  Sumner,  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  to  Mr. 
Louis  Ralston,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Ralston, 
of  Oakland.  Mr.  Ralston  was  graduated  several 
months  ago  from  Cornell  College,  and  since  then 
has  been  taking  a  post-graduate  course  there. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Younger  and 
Mr.  Burns  Macdonald  will  take  place  at  noon  next 
Thursday  at  Grace  Church.  Miss  YouDger  is  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger. 
Mr.  Macdonald  is  the  son  of  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
William  Macdonald. 

The  Monday  Evening  Club  will  hold  its  second 
meeting  at  Golden  Gate  Hall  on  the  evening  of 
January  4th. 

The  Oakland  Fortnightly  Club  will  give  a  leap- 
year  cotillion  at  Ebell  Hall  on  New- Year  Eve. 

An  entertainment  and  ball  will  be  given  at  the 
San  Francisco  Verein  on  New- Year  Eve.  There 
will  be  a  vaudeville  entertainment,  commencing  at 
nine  o'clock,  and  it  will  be  followed  by  a  supper 
and  dancing  until  early  morning. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Verein  will  give 
a  ball  on  New- Year's  Eve. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  gave  a  four-in- 
hand  coaching-party  last  Saturday  through  the 
park  and  to  Ingleside.  Their  guests  were  Miss 
Alice  Owen,  Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Mr.  Samuel  G. 


ROYAL 

The  absolutely  pure 

BAKING  POWDER 

ROYAL — the  most  celebrated  of  all 
the  baking  powders  in  the  world — cel- 
ebrated for  its  great 
leavening  strength  and 
purity.  It  makes  your 
cakes,  biscuit,  bread, 
etc.,  healthful,  it  assures 
you  against  alum  and  all 
forms  of  adulteration 
that  go  with  the  cheap 
brands. 


Buckbee,  Mr.  George  Aimer  Newhall,  and  Mr. 
Donald  Y.  Campbell. 

Miss  May  Palmer  gave  a  pleasant  matinee  tea 
last  Saturday  at  her  home,  corner  of  Steiner  and 
Jackson  Streets,  and  entertained  a  number  of  her 
friends.  She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss 
Sara  Dean,  Miss  Edna  Robinson,  Miss  Maye  Col- 
burn,  Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  Miss  Alice  Rambo, 
Miss  Louie  Wood,  Miss  Florence  Merritt,  and 
Miss  Louise  Doulton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  N.  Waller  gave  a  dinner-party 
last  Sunday  evening  at  their  residence,  1803  Frank- 
lin Street,  to  celebrate  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  their  marriage.  Covers  were  laid  for  twenty  at 
a  beautifully  appointed  table. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Van  Wyck  gave  a  matinee  tea  last 
Saturday  at  her  residence,  1914  Webster  Street,  in 
honor  of  Miss  Churchill  Jones. 

A  daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
H.  Crocker  last  Saturday. 

The  guests  at  the  Hotel  Rafael  enjoyed  a  Christ- 
mas-tree on  Thursday  evening.  General  and  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Warfield,  Miss  Birdie  Rice,  the  Misses 
Adams,  the  Misses  Finnigan,  Mr.  D.  B.  Davidson, 
and  Mr.  S.  C  Pardee  were  among  the  most  active 
workers  in  the  affair.  Quite  a  sum  of  money  was 
subscribed  for  the  presents  distributed  from  the 
tree,  and  the  evening  was  made  a  merry  one  in 
every  respect. 


"Pearl  top,"  "pearl  glass," 
"tough  glass,"  "no  smell," 
and  "best  light,"  are  great 
big  things.  "  Macbeth  "  in- 
cludes them  all,  if  you  get  the 
chimney  made  for  your  lamp. 

Let  us  send  you  an  Index. 
Geo  A  Macbeth  Co 

Pittsburgh  Pa  '  


Hotel    Rafael 

SAN    RAFAEL,  CAL. 


It  will  be  at  least  as  late  as  next  summer  before 
the  chainless  bicycle  is  put  on  the  market.  A  trial 
wheel  of  this  kind  has  been  ridden  constantly  all 
through  the  autumn  in  all  kinds  of  weather  and 
under  all  the  conditions  to  which  bicycles  made  by 
responsible  houses  are  tested.  It  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  feasible,  and  while  there  are  many 
experts  ready  to-day  to  regard  it  as  the  coming 
wheel,  there  are  others  again  who  declare  that  no 
principle  has  yet  been  discovered  that  will  do 
away  with  the  excessive  wear  on  a  beveled  gear. 
At  all  events,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very  long  time 
before  chainless  bicycles  can  be  bought  at  a  price 
that  will  make  them  popular,  and  it  is  also  a 
settled  fact  that  one  concern  virtually  owns  all  the 
good  patents  on  the  chainless  gear.  While  this 
manufacturer  is  making  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments and  putting  in  the  machinery  to  make  these 
gears,  he  declares  that  with  all  the  resources  at  his 
command  it  will  be  impossible  to  turn  these  wheels 
out  in  quantities  for  months  to  come. 


The  Society  Resort  Winter  and  Summer 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 


50  MINUTES  FROM   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


ROYAL    BAKING    POWDER    CO.,    NEW    YORK 


It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  Italy  can  escape  another 
war  with  Abyssinia.  The  Negus  Menelek  refuses 
to  release  the  Italian  prisoners — some  two  ihousanu 
in  number — except  for  an  exorbitant  ransom,  and 
his  troops  are  harassing  the  Italian  outposts  of 
Erythrea,  although  the  Abyssinians  have  to  cross  a 
desert  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at  the  Italians. 
In  the  Italian  army  the  conviction  is  rampant  that 
a  new  struggle  is  about  to  begin.  The  French 
papers  relate  that  whole  companies  of  Italians  are 
deserting  in  consequence.  The  German  corre- 
spondents find  that  as  many  as  nine  men  have  de- 
serted from  one  regiment.  As  the  German  army 
loses  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  a  year  on  an 
average,  out  of  a  total  of  nearly  five  hundred  thou- 
sand, the  Berlin  authorities  think  that  the  disci 
pline  of  the  Italian  army  is  very  bad. 


Average  winter  temperature  64  degrees. 
The  State  Statistics  prove  tlie  climate  to 
be  trie  healthiest  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

IT  WILL  GIVE  IMMEDIATE  RELIEF 
TO  THE  WORST  CASE  OF  ASTHMA. 

The  management  is  personally  supervised 
by  General  Warfield,  of  the  California 
Hotel,  San  Francisco. 

R.  H.  WARFIELD  &  CO., 

Proprietors. 


THE  COLONIAL  HOTEL 

S.  E.  Cor.  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

THE     SELECT     FAMILY     HOTEL     OF 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

S.  B.  JOHNSON,  Proprietor. 


THE  HOTEL  RICHELIEU 

H.  E.  Cor.  Van  Hess  and  Myrtle  Avenues. 

The    Principal   and   Finest 

Family   Hotel  of  San  Francisco. 

HOTEL  RICHELIEU  GO. 


— t  : 
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LADIES'  GRILL  ROOM 


- OF  THE  — 


Dr.  Abbott,  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  health 
of  Massachusetts,  says  that  last  year,  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  State,  there  were  fewer 
deaths  by  consumption  of  females  than  of  males. 
He  gives  the  bicycle  the  credit  for  the  change. 
Bicycle  -  riding  gets  women  out  -  of-  doors  and 
strengthens  their  lungs.  Five  years  ago,  about 
the  time  bicycles  began  to  be  prevalent,  the  annual 
rate  of  mortality  among  Massachusetts  women  by 
consumption  began  to  decrease,  and  has  steadily 
diminished  ever  since. 


Investigation,  prompted  by  President  Cleveland's 
allusion  in  his  Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation, 
has  revealed  that  this  is  the  only  direct  reference 
to  a  distinctively  Christian  doctrine  that  has  ap- 
peared in  a  Presidential  document  since  the  time 
of  President  Tyler.  The  latter,  in  1841,  appointed 
May  14th  as  a  day  on  which  he  desired  "  all  Chris- 
tian people  "  to  hold  religious  exercises  in  expres- 
sion of  the  sense  of  bereavement  due  to  the  death 
of  President  Harrison. 


Argentine  has  passed  an  extraordinary  law,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.  After  January 
1,  1897,  every  unmarried  male  between  twenty  and 
eighty  must  pay  a  monthly  tax  to  the  state.  Should 
celibates  of  either  sex  refuse  an  offer  of  marriage 
without  good  reason,  they  must  pay  five  hundred 
dollars  to  the  person  refused. 


Fashion  and  Table  Waters. 

There  is  a  decided  change  to  be  noted  in  the  de- 
mand for  certain  table  waters,  which  may  be  due 
either  to  anglomaniac  tendencies  or  real  merit. 
The  fact  remains  that  at  the  clubs  and  fashionable 
New  York  hotels,  such  as  the  Waldorf,  Holland, 
Savoy,  etc.,  former  favorites  have  been  supplanted 
on  the  menus  by  new-comers.  For  instance,  at 
any  of  these  hotels  Johannis  is  very  much  in  evi- 
dence. High  officials  connected  with  the  British 
Court  are  said  to  be  shareholders  in  the  company, 
and  Scotch  and  Johannis  has  the  call.  It  is  claimed 
for  Johannis  that  it  blends  admirably  with  wines 
and  spirits.—  Hotel  Gazette. 


Palace    Hotel 

A  Delightful  Place  in  which 
to  Take  Luncheon. 


Direct  Entrance  from  Market  St. 


Wealth 

Of  vitality  and  energy,  a  good  ap- 
petite and  perfect  health  are  ob- 
tained and  endure  by  taking 

Peruvian 


Bitters 


MEXICAN 

DrawnWork 

Table  and  Bureau  Scarfs, 

Pillow  Shams,  Handkerchiefs, 

Doileys,      Mexican  Serapes. 

The  largest  stock  and  lowest  prices  ever 
ofl'eved  in  San  Francisco. 

E.    P.    SLOSSON 

225  Kearny  Street. 

Manufacturer?'   Agent. 


MORRIS  &  KENNEDY'S 
ART     GALLERY 

19  and  21  Post  Street,  S.  F. 

Fine  lane  of  Novelties  in  Pictures,  Frames 
and  ChriBtmas  Cards. 


December  28,  1896. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements 
10  and  from  this  city  and  coast,  and  of  the  where- 
abouts of  absent  Californians  : 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid  are  passing  the  winter 
in  Phcenix,  Ariz. 

Miss  Florence  Ives,  sister  of  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker, 
has  returned  to  the  city  after  an  absence  of  seven  months 
abroad.  She  is  at  the  home  of  her  mother,  3320  Wash- 
ington Street. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Mrs.  Helen  Hecht,  and  Miss  Elsie 
S.  Hecht  are  in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 

Mrs.  W.  M.  S.  Eeede,  nic  Aldrich,  is  now  residing  with 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rounsevelle  Wildman  at  their  residence, 
2201  Webster  Street.  Mrs.  Beede  will  receive  on  Tues- 
days. 

Mrs.  Margaret  E.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  and  her 
sister,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bender,  of  this  cily,  have  gone  to  Los 
Angeles  for  a  month.  After  that  time,  Mrs.  Crocker  will 
return  to  Sacramento  to  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Crouch. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  havereturned  to  Sacra- 
mento after  an  extended  Eastern  trip. 

Captain  D.  E.  Martin  and  Mrs.  Martin  and  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Mitchler,  of  Oakland,  will  pass  the  winter  in 
this  city  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  F.  W  Swanton,  ■  of  Santa  Cruz,  are 
passing  the  holidays  here  at  The  Colonial. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman  have 
returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Mead,  of  Byron  Hot  Springs,  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  long  visit  to  relatives  in  Canada  and  the 
Eastern  States,  and  will  pass  the  winter  in  this  city  at 
The  Colonial. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  and  the  Misses  Younger  have 
returned  to  the  city,  after  a  long  absence  in  Europe. 
After  the  wedding  of  Miss  Bessie  Younger,  they  will  go 
to  Chicago  to  reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Fulmer,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  pass- 
ing the  winter  season  here  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan,  Mrs.  James  Phelan, 
and  Miss  Ada  Sullivan  returned  from  the  East  last  Sun- 
day.    Mrs.  Phelan  is  still  in  very  poor  health. 

Mr.  Douglas  Dick  sailed  from  New  York  December 
16th,  on  the  White  Star  steamship  Majestic,  for  Liver- 
pool. . 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G-.  W.  Towle,  of  Towle,  Cal.,  will  pass 
the  winter  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Hutchinson  and  family,  of  Con- 
cord, Cal.,  are  passing  the  winter  here  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  F.  Verdenal,  of  New  York,  and  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  William  Forsyth,  of  Fresno,  arrived  here 
last  Sunday  on  a  brief  visit.  It  is  seventeen  years  since 
Mr.  Verdenal  was  here  last. 

Mr.  Callaghan  Byrne  came  up  from  Los  Angeles  last 
Sunday  to  pass  the  holiday  season  with  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Irvine. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Huntington  has  returned  from  the  East  after 
an  absence  of  six  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Green  have  taken  rooms  at 
the  California  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Webster  Jones  will  receive  on  Fridays  in  January 
at  her  residence,  2000  Gough  Street. 

Mrs.  William  S.  Barnes  will  receive  on  Fridays  in  Jan- 
uary at  her  residence,  corner  of  Devisadero  and  Sacra- 
mento Streets. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg  will  receive  on  Wednesdays  in 
January  at  her  residence,  1611  Larktn  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel 
temporarily  while  their  home  is  being  refitted.  Mrs. 
Blanding  will  receive  on  Fridays  in  January  at  her  resi- 
dence, 1900  Franklin  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  expect  to  leave  for 
Europe  in  about  six  weeks.  They  will  probably  make 
a  protracted  stay  abroad. 

Mrs.  Lucie  May  Hayes  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Ralston  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Among  the  recent  arrivals  at  the  California  Hotel  are 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Mclver,  of  San  Jose\  Dr.  C.  W. 
Dutcher  and  Miss  Dutcher,  of  Prescott,  A.  T.,  Mr. 
Nelson  Story  of  Montana,  and  Lieutenant  Maurer,  of 
the  German  navy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  H.  Long,  of  Los  Angeles,  are 
passing  a  couple  of  weeks  with  Mrs.  Long's  mother, 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Burns,  at  her  home,  1506  Washington  Street. 
Mrs.  Long  will  receive  on  Tuesdays. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Gillig  and  Mr.  Frank  L.  Unger  arrived 
from  New  York  last  Monday  on  a  visit  of  about  two 
weeks'  duration.  They  are  at  the  Bohemian  Club.  Mr. 
Willard  Thompson  Barton,  of  Oakland,  accompanied 
them  on  their  Western  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Frederick  Kohl  arrrived  here  last 
Wednesday  from  the  East,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.  Mrs.  Kohl  was  formerly  Miss  Dunlap,  of  Phila- 
delphia. They  will  reside  permanently  at  the  Kohl  villa 
in  San  Mateo. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  who  are  known  in  San  Francisco  are 
appended : 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss  Helen 
Wilder,  of  Honolulu,  to  Paymaster  Francis  J.  Semmes,  of 
the  Adams.  Miss  Wilder  is  the  daughter  of  the  late  S. 
G.  Wilder,  and  is  well  known  in  society  circles  here  and 
in  the  East.  Paymaster  Semmes  is  a  native  of  Louisiana, 
and  entered  the  naval  service  in  March,  1895.  He  is  a 
relative  of  Admiral  Semmes,  who  commanded  the  Con- 
federate cruiser  Alabama  during  the  War  of  the  Re- 
bellion. 

Major-General  Thomas  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  Com- 
mander of  the  Department  of  the  East,  will  be  retired 
from  active  service  on  April  2,  1897. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  Franklin  J.  Drake, 
U.  S.  N„  are  residing  at  The  Colonial. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  Lodor,  Second  Artillery,  U.  S. 
A.,  of  Fort  Adams,  R.  I.,  are  passing  the  winter  here  at 
The  Colonial. 

Post  Chaplain  Leslie  R.  Groves,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  proceed  from  Plattsburg  Barracks  to  Van- 
couver Barracks  for  duty. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Eacon,  wife  of  Paymaster  Bacon,  U.  S. 
N.,  is  passing  the  winter  in  Washington,  D.  C.  She  will 
join  her  husband  at  Mare  Island  next  February. 

Captain  D.  R.  Burnham,  U.  S.  A.,  retired,  and  his  son 
are  passing  the  winter  at  Riverside,  Cal. 

Lieutenant  J.  B.  Milton,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  ordered  to 
the  Union  Iron  Works  as  inspector  of  equipment. 

Lieutenant  Sidney  A.  Cloman,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  an  extension  of  two  months  on 
his  present  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  G.  G.  Gatley,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  is 
in  charge  of  the  special  regimental  recruiting  station  at 
49  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Lieutenant  D.  Todd,  Third  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  ordered  to  examination  for  promotion. 

Lieutenant  C.  Thomas,  U.  S.  N„  has  been  ordered  to 
duty  on  the  Oregon. 

Lieutenant  Paul  F.  Straub,  Assistant-Surgeon,  U.  S. 


A.,  is  away  on  a  month's  leave  of  absence,  which  will  ex- 
pire on  January  8,  1897. 

Ensign  L.  A.  Kaiser,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  the 
Monadnock  as  a  watch  and  division  officer. 

Ensign  R.  H.  Leigh,  U.  S.N.,  has  been  detached  from 
the  Albatross,  ordered  home,  and  granted  three  months' 
leave  of  absence. 

Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  well  known 
in  social  and  club  circles  here,  is  on  the  Boston,  which  is 
at  Yokohama,  Japan.  He  was  recently  in  Chemulpo 
and  Seoul,  Korea,  being  entertained  at  the  latter  city  by 
Hon.  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  the  United  States  Minister.  The 
Boston  will  stay  at  Yokohama  for  some  time. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Art  Association  Concert, 
A  concert  was  given  at  the  Art  Association  last 
Tuesday  evening  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman.  There  was  a  large  and  fashionable 
attendance,  and  the  music  was  greatly  enjoyed. 
The  following  excellent  programme  was  presented  : 
Organ,  overture,  "Tancredi,"  Rossini,  Mr.  Wallace 
A.  Sabin;  vocal,  "The  Palms,"  Faure,  Mr.  W.  T.  An- 
drews ;  song,  "  Love  Token,"  Thome,  Miss  Jennie  East- 
man ;  vocal,  "  For  all  Eternity,"  Mascheroni,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Veaco,  (violin  obligato,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman);  organ, 
"  Pastorale,"  Guilmant,  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Sabin  ;  vocal, 
"  Sancta  Maria."  Faure,  Mr.  W.  T.  Andrews ;  violin, 
"  Preislied  "  from  "  Meistersinger,"  Wagner-Wilhelmj, 
Miss  Clara  McConnell ;  vocal,  "  Noel,"  Adam,  Mr.  J.  F. 
Veaco  ;  organ,  postlude  in  E  flat,  Wely,  Mr.  Wallace 
A.  Sabin. 

During  her  concert  tour,  which  will  include  three 
performances  in  San  Francisco,  Lillian  Nordica 
will  be  accompanied  by  her  new  Hungarian  bus- 
band,  Herr  Zoltan  Dohme.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Nordica's  first  husband  was  an  Englishman 
with  a  penchant  for  aeronautics,  and  that  he  went 
up  in  a  balloon  one  day  and  never  came  down. 
That  is,  he  never  acknowledged  the  fact  if  he  did 
reach  terra  firma  again,  for,  though  rumors  were 
constantly  being  started  that  he  had  been  seen  in 
various  far  corners  of  the  earth,  he  never  material- 
ized. So,  having  waited  the  necessary  seven  years, 
Mme.  Nordica  listened  to  the  voice  of  love,  and,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  became  Frau  Dohme.  Her  hus- 
band is  a  famous  singer  in  Europe,  and  may  ap- 
pear in  her  concerts. 


Clarence  Eddy,  the  well-known  organ  soloist, 
will  inaugurate  on  Christmas  Day  the  new  big 
pipe-organ  presented  to  St.  Ignatius  Church.  He 
will  play  at  the  morning  masses  at  five  and 
half-past  ten  o'clock,  and  also  at  the  vespers  service 
at  half-past  seven  in  the  evening. 


Printer's  Ink  has  put  to  a  practical  use  the 
statistics  recently  published  in  the  Argonaut  on 
the  comparative  population,  wealth,  and  illiteracy 
of  the  States  that  voted  for  McKinley  and  those 
that  voted  for  Bryan.     The  Argonaut  said  : 

"  Twenty-five  States  supported  McKinley  ;  twenty 
States  supported  Bryan.  The  population  of  the  twenty- 
five  McKinley  States  is  45,426,338  ;  the  population  of  the 
twenty  Bryan  States  is  24,933,795.  According  to  the 
United  States  census,  the  wealth  of  the  McKinley  States 
is  $47,384,717,976  ;  the  wealth  of  the  Bryan  States  is  $16,- 
680,384,984.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  Mc- 
Kinley States  is  7.5 ;  the  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the 
Bryan  States  is  22.  The  population  of  the  Bryan  States 
15  about  one-half  that  of  the  McKinley  States,  while  its 
illiterate  population  is  nearly  twice  that  of  the  McKinley 
States." 

The  comparison  being  so  greatly  in  favor  of  the 
McKinley  States,  Printer's  Ink  prints  a  map  of  the 
United  States  showing  the  McKinley  States  in 
white  and  the  Bryan  States  in  black,  and  says  : 

"  An  instructive  object-lesson  to  the  general  advertiser 
is  a  map  of  the  United  States  with  the  McKinley  and  the 
Bryan  States  designated  thereon.  What  the  advertiser 
wants  is  the  most  people,  the  most  intelligent  people,  the 
people  with  the  most  money  to  buy  the  goods  he  has  to 
sell  and  the  most  disposition  to  pay  for  what  they  buy. 
He  finds  all  theae  things  in  the  McKinley  States,  and  he 
consequently  expends  his  appropriation  for  advertising  in 
accordance  with  the  facts  as  they  appear." 


The  Death  of  Miss  Euinap. 

The  death  of  Miss  Maud  Owen  Burnap,  daugh- 
ter of  Chief-Engineer  George  J.  Burnap,  U.  S.  N., 
of  the  Olympia,  now  in  Japan  waters,  has  caused 
the  most  sincere  grief  in  naval  circles.  Miss 
Burnap  resided  in  Vallejo  during  the  past  five 
years  with  her  mother  and  family.  All  the  ar- 
rangements were  made  for  Miss  Burnap  and 
her  mother  to  return  to  the  home  in  Chester, 
Pa.,  where  her  brother,  Arthur,  and  her  sister, 
Edith,  had  gone  preparatory  to  their  return. 
Saturday,  December  5th,  was  the  day  set  for 
their  departure.  During  a  farewell  visit  to  Mare 
Island,  Miss  Burnap  was  taken  suddenly  ill. 
On  Friday,  December  4th,  she  was  brought  down 
to  this  city,  and  lingered  until  the  following  Mon- 
day morning  at  one  o'clock,  when  she  died  sud- 
denly at  the  home  of  her  cousin,  Mr.  Wellington 
C.  Burnett,  1916  Broadway. 

A  young  lady  of  fine  character  and  unusual 
social  qualities,  beloved  by  a  large  circle  of  friends 
in  naval  circles  and  an  extensive  acquaintance  in 
San  Francisco,  a  bright  and  cheerful  soul,  who 
spoke  cheerily  and  bravely  in  her  last  moments, 
and  passed  on  like  the  good  Christian  that  she 
was. 

Miss  Burnap  was  born  at  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y., 
and  went  to  live  in  Annapolis,  Md.,  when  a  child. 
She  passed  her  girlhood  there  and  then  went  to 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  She  had  many  friends  in  many 
States,  where  the  duties  of  her  father's  profession 
led  the  family.  The  remains  were  taken  East  on 
December  8th,  accompanied  by  her  mother  and 
brother,  George,  and  the  interment  took  place  on 
December  15th,  at  Chester,  Pa.  J.  C.  B. 


—  Christmas  gift  for  lady  or  gentleman 
— Centemeri  kid-gloves.    128  Post  Street. 


The  Pacific-Union  Club. 
The  meeting  which  was  held  at  the  Pacific-Union 
Club  on  Tuesday  evening,  December  22d,  to  re- 
consider the  resolution  empowering  the  board  of 
directors  to  purchase  property  and  build  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  resulted  in  another  victory  for  the 
advocates  of  the  Van  Ness  movement.  The  resolu- 
tion to  reconsider  was  tabled  by  a  vote  of  71  ayes 
to  49  noes.  It  is  probable  that  the  board  of 
directors  will  now  carry  out  the  terms  of  the 
resolution,  although  they  have  been  empowered 
to  expend  fifteen  thousand  dollars  more  than 
the  amount  originally  appropriated  in  order  to 
secure  the  north  -  east  corner  of  Sutter  and 
Van  Ness  instead  of  the  similar  corner  on 
Bush  and  Van  Ness.  This  will  raise  the  sum 
required  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
The  contemplated  movement  has  been  very  warmly 
contested,  and  there  still  exists  a  large  and  dissatis- 
fied minority  in  the  club.  The  lease  of  the  present 
premises  expires  next  April,  and  no  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  renewing  it  even  temporarily. 
It  is  probable,  if  the  club  builds  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue,  that  its  new  quarters  will  not  be  ready  for 
eighteen  months.  The  club  will,  therefore,  if  no 
terms  are  made  with  the  owners  of  the  present 
premises,  be  forced  to  take  up  temporary  quarters 
elsewhere. 


It  is  strange  to  what  lengths  the  taste  for  advent- 
ure will  induce  men  to  go.  A  Russian  nobleman 
of  the  name  of  Maligan  has  just  been  condemned 
by  the  Dutch  authorities  in  Java  to  twenty  years' 
penal  servitude,  after  being  captured  while  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  fierce  native  insurgents 
at  Lombok,  where  so  many  of  the  subjects  of 
young  Queen  Wilhelmina  were  massacred.  The 
English  authorities  at  Suakim  are  now  engaged  in 
investigating  the  case  of  a  former  Austrian  cavalry 
officer  captured  in  the  attire  of  a  Dervish,  while  on 
his  way  to  rejoin  the  Mahdi  at  Khartoum.  The 
officer  is  believed  to  be  a  member  of  the  princely 
house  of  Schwarzenberg,  who  deserted  from  his 
regiment  in  Austrian  Poland  four  years  ago.  In 
Tongking  the  French  authorities  have  recently 
arrested,  court-martialed,  and  shot  a  Swede  and  a 
Dane,  whom  they  found  acting  as  chiefs  of  bands 

of  native  pirates. 

%    ♦    ■ 

"It    scarcely   requires  prophetic    vision,"  John 

Bigelow  declares,  in  the  preface  to  his  new  book, 

"The  Mystery  of  Sleep,"  "to  foresee  the  time 

when  the  art  of  sleeping  will  be  taught  and  studied 

as  systematically  in  our  schools  of  science  as  the 

physiology  of  our  nutritive  and  nervous  systems." 


Editk — "  That  young  fellow  from  the  country  is 
rather  green,  isn't  he  ?"  Emma — "  Yes,  in  a  way. 
The  evening  he  called  on  me  he  blew  out  the  gas." 
— Puck. 


A  New-Tear  Suggestion. 

The.  display  of  New- Year  cards  and  calendars 
by  Cooper  &  Co.,  on  Market  Street,  has  attracted 
much  favorable  comment. 

Nothing  is  so  appropriate  for  a  New-Year  gift  as 
one  of  those  beautiful  calendars,  reproduced  from 
original  water-colors,  which  have  proved  so  popular. 


—  Kodak,  Poco,  Premo,  Bull's-Eye,  Bullet 
Cameras,  pure  chemicals,  papers,  and  everything 
new  in  photography.  Send  for  catalogue.  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


\         ^J6h®>  FLORIDA 
WATER. 


PERFUME-    "  ■  -  jl        " 

FOR  THE 

Handke.rchie.f,Toilet  or  Bath. 


THERE  ARE  IMITATORS  BUT  NO  EQUALS 

Louis  Roederer 


Champagne 

Stands  Pre-Eminent 


Finest  in  the  World 


"Brut,"  "  Grand  Vin  Sec,"  "  Carte  Blanche," 

Extra  Dry. Dry. Rich. 

ITO,  SOTOMI  &  COMPANY, 

Successors  10  Japan  Curio  Trading  Co., 

JAPANESE   RUGS 

Art   Pottery   and   Curios 

A  SPECIALTY. 

116    SUTTER    STREET, 

Bet.  Kearny  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MOUNT  OLIVET  CEMETERY 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY. 


Office,   997    Market    St. 

South-east  corner  of  Sixth. 


CHEAP    FUEL 


—  Gentlemen's  full-dress  shirts  made  to 
order.    J.  W.  Carmany,  25  Kearny  Street. 


—  Korn  the  Hatter,  sole  agent  for  Knox 
celebrated  hats,  726  Market,  near  Kearny. 


Heats  any  Btove,  furnace  or  grate.  One-half  chea- 
per than  coal  or  wood.  Makes  a  perfect  gas  oat 
of  oil.  No  smoke,  odor  or  noise.  Positively  safe. 
We  want  agents  on   salary  or  commission. 

Write  u  3  for  catalog  of  prices  and  terms. 

Standard  M'f  g  Co.  934  Cedar  Ave.  Cleveland  0. 


There  is  nothing  that  will  refresh  one  after 
exercise,  and  nothing  that  will  build  up  the 
system  to  stand  fatigue,  as 

Chirardelli's 


OCOA 


A  grateful,  comforting,  invigorating  bever- 
age, and  an  aid  to  beauty  through  perfect 
health. 

It  is  a  home  product  of  the  very  best 
selected  cocoa  beans,  pure,  fresh,  and 
wholesome. 

At  Grocers.     32  cups  25c 


Founded  in  1856. 


-  DIRECTORS  - 

Hiram  Tubbs,  Vice-President ; 


Incorporated  April,  1889. 


A.  L.  Tubbs,  President  ;  Hiram  Tubbs,  Vice-President ;  Alfred  S.  Tubbs,  Treasurer  ; 

Austin  C.  Tubbs,        Hiram  A.  Tubbs,        Charles  N.  Kellogg,  Secretary. 

TUBBS   CORDAGE  COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS    OF    All    SIZES    OF 

MANILA  and  SISAL  ROPE,  BINDERS'  TWINE,  DRILLING  GABLES,  WHALE  LP  Ftc. 

611  and  613  FRONT  STREET,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


December  28,  1896. 


"A 

CALIFORNIA 
FAIRY " 

Is  the  title  of  an  elegant  little 
brochure,  relating  in  charming 
allegorical  language  the  splendors 
and  delights  of 

Sunset  Limited 

Exquisitely  Illustrated. 

The  popular  Sunset  Route  is 
also  the  subject  of  a  finely  illus- 
trated publication  entitled 

"Through  StorylanrJ  to 

Sunset  Seas " 

Especially  interesting  to  one  con- 
templating a  trip  over  that  great 
Southern  route. 

Both  books  are  published  by 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company, 
and  will  be  sent  to  any  address  by 
T.  H.  Goodman,  General  Pass- 
enger Agent,  on  receipt  of  25 
cents  postage,  or  10  cents  for  the 
"  Fairy  "  alone. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


SHERWOOD   &   SHERWOOD, 

PACIFIC  COAST  AGENTS, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Cal..   and 
Portland.  Oregon. 


BANK   FITTINGS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

,  Chore!  and  Opera  Chairs. 

C.  F.  "WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stock-too  Streets,    San  JPranclieo. 


Paradoxical:  "What  makes  Mudge  look  so 
vacant  ?  "     "  He  is  full."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Askins—"  Was  it  hard  to  accomplish  ?  "  Teller 
—"  Hard  ?  It  was  as  hard  as  it  is  for  a  red-nosed 
man  to  look  coldly  intellectual."—  Puck. 

"Is  your  picture  in  the  Academy  a  success?" 
"  That's  what  I  am  wondering.  Some  one  said  it 
was  worth  the  price  of  admission."— Puck. 

Grade—"  Papa,  a  monologue  is  when  people 
talk  to  themselves,  is  it  not?"  Papa— "  Yes  ;  or. 
sometimes,  when  they  talk  to  their  husbands."— 
Puck. 

Brown—"  Have  you  decided  what  you  are  going 
to  call  the  baby  ?  "  Jones—"  Oh,  yes  !  We're  go- 
ing  to  call  him  whatever  name  my  wife  may  select." 
— Puck. 

"JumUigh  lost  an  awful  lot  of  money  on  the 
election."  "  Did  he  tell  you  so?"  "No;  but 
when  I  asked  him  he  told  me  it  was  none  of  my 
business." — Roxbury  Gazette. 

Old  Gotrox—"  You  ask  for  the  hand  of  my 
daughter.  What  expectations  have  you  ?  "  Stay- 
leighi—"  Expectations  ?  Well,  I  hear  that  you've 
got  heart  disease."— Philadelphia  Times. 

She — "  I  am  quite  sure  you  had  too  much  cham- 
pagne when  you  called  on  me  yesterday  afternoon." 
He— "Yes;  I  thought  I'd  just  look  round  to-day 
to  see  if  I  was  engaged  to  you." — Pick-Me-Uf. 

He — "  I'm  waiting  for  the  interesting  woman  of 
thirty  that  the  novelists  talk  about."  S/ie—"  Well, 
you  won't  find  her  in  Vienna.  All  the  women  here 
under  sixty  are  not  over  twenty-two." — Illustrated 
Bits. 

Judge  (to  a  couple  sentenced  for  fighting)— 
"  Have  you  anything  to  say  ?  "  Male  defendant — 
"I  would  like  to  have  my  wife  commence  her 
term  in  prison  after  I  am  released." — German  Ex- 
change. 

"You  know  that  old  gag  of  telling  the  beggar 
that  you  are  '  working  this  side  of  the  street '  ?  I 
tried  it  the  other  day."  "Did  it  work?"  "No; 
he  licked  me  for  getting  on  his  beat ! "—  Chicago 
Record. 

Ckolly—"li  would  be  queer,  doncherknow,  if 
the  Theosophists  were  right,  and  if  we  came  to 
life  again  in  some  other  form."  She — "Yes, 
Cholly  ;  some  folks  might  expect  better  luck  next 
time."— Puck. 

The  poet  enters  timidly.  "Here  are  a  few 
verses,  Mr.  Editor,"  he  says,  deferentially.  The 
barbarian,  without  looking  up,  says,  busily : 
"Please  throw  them  in  the  basket  yourself — I 
haven't  time  just  now." — L'  Illustri  de  Poche. 

He—"  I  heard  that  the  count  incurred  the  deadly 
hostility  of  the  Mafia,  some  time  ago,  by  violating 
the  rules  of  the  order."  She  —  "What  is  the 
Mafia  ?  "  He — "  A  secret  organization  designed  to 
regulate  the  retail  price  of  peanuts."— Puck. 

The  living  skeleton  (surprised)—"  You  look  terri- 
bly blue — and  yet,  only  last  week,  you  married  the 
beautiful  human  centipede."  The  ossified  man 
(gloomily) — "  I  am  blue  I  No  sooner  are  we  two 
happily  married  than  she  gets  the  cycling  fad,  and 
I  have  to  buy  her  a  sextet  bicycle  !  " — Puck. 

"I  am  deeply  interested  in  discovering  the  lost 
tribes  of  Israel,"  said  Mr.  Musty,  as  he  came  in 
and  sat  down  by  the  busy  editor  for  an  hour's  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject.  "  So  ?  "  replied  the  man  of 
resources;  "why  don't  you  advertise  for  them? 
The  business  office  is  on  the  first  floor.  Here, 
Dick,  show  the  gentleman  to  the  advertising  de- 
partment."— Puck. 

The  millionaire — "You  have  no  income  worth 
mentioning,  and  you  wish  to  marry  my  daughter." 
Suitor — "I — er — that  is — a — about  the  position." 
The  millionaire — "  Young  man,  go  and  be  a  drum- 
mer. With  your  assurance  failure  is  impossible. 
Come  to  me  in  a  year  or  so,  when  some  wealthy 
concern  has  implored  you  to  accept  a  partnership, 
and  you  can  have  my  daughter  and  my  blessing." 
— Puck. 


Consumption  Cured. 

An  old  physician,  retired  from  practice,  had  placed 
in  bis  hands  by  an  East  India  missionary  the  for- 
mula of  a  simple  vegetable  remedy  for  the  speedy  and 
permanent  cure  of  Consumption,  Bronchitis,  Catarrh, 
Asthma,  and  all  Throat  and  Lung  Affections,  also 
a  posim-e  and  radical  cure  for  Nervous  Debility  and 
all  Nervous  Complaints.  Having  tested  its  wonder- 
ful curative  powers  in  thousands  of  cases,  and  desir- 
ing to  relieve  bnman  suffering,  I  will  send  free  of  charge 
to  all  who  wish  it,  this  recipe,  in  German,  French,  or 
English,  with  full  directions  for  preparing  and  using. 
Seat"  by  mail,  by  addressing,  with  stamp,  naming  this 
paper.    W.  A.  Novhs.  teoPowers'  Block, Rochester,  N.Y. 


—  Amateur  photographic  outfits,  1897 
models,  now  in  stock.  Developing  and  printing. 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.,  Opticians,  642  Market  Street. 


—  Go    to    Swain's    Dining-room,    Suttee 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Mothers  be  sure  and  use  ' '  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


Anion**-  the  many  great  Financial  Corporations  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  none  rank  higher  than  the 

FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  CO. 

It*  Aeeiirs  are  found  throughout  America,  and  its  Record  for 
Prompt  and  Equitable  Settlement  of  All  Honest  Losses  Is  Firmly  Established 


D.  J.  Staples.  President 
J.  E.  Levison,  Marine  Sec*y 


Wm.  J.  Dutton-,  Vice-President       E.  Faymonville,  2d  V.-Pres.,  Sec'y 
Louis  Weinmasn,  Asst.  Sec'y         Stephen  D.  Ives,  General  Agent 


MANUFACTURED  BV 

i/CPERRY  FLOUR  COMPANY.! 

L5RUHA5,CALr 


RIPANS 

TABULES 


James  D.  Lynch,  who  lives  in  DeLew 
Avenue,  Nyack,  is  salesman  for  a  New 
York  printing-ink  manufactory,  and 
although  not  a  drinking  man,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that  while 
discussing  the  qualities  of  inks  with  a 
pressman,  the  two  are  led  to  discuss 
sundry  glasses  of  beer  and  that  sort  of 
thing.     Sometimes,  as  a  result  of  his 
operations,  Mr.  Lynch  used  to  notice  a 
dark  brown  taste  in  his  mouth  of  a 
morning.     One  day  a  friend  told  him 
about  Ripans  Tabules.     He  procured  a 
supply,  and  now  he  always  takes  two 
before  going  to  bed.     "  When  I  get  up 
in  the  morning  my  head  is  as  clear  as  a 
bell,  and  I  think  they  are  the  greatest 
medicine  ever  made.     I  actually  do  !  " 
These  were  Mr.  Lynch 's  earnest  words. 

Ripans  Tabules  are  sold  by  druggists,  or  by  mail  if 
the  price  (50  cents  a  box)  is  sent  to  The  Ripans  Chemi- 
cal Company,  No.  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York.  Sample 
vial.  10  cents 


Li  GRANDE  LAUNDRY  CO.   KT' 

Principal  Office,  23  Powell  Street, 

Branch,  11  Taylor  Street, 

Laundry,  Twelfth    St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 

All  ordinary  mending,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc.,  free  of 
charge.  Orders  left  at  office  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. Work  called  for  and  delivered  to  any  part  of  the 
city,  free  of  charge. 


The  Ideal  Breakfast  Dish 


GEO.    MORROW    &   CO. 


(Established  1S54.) 


Hay,  Grain  and  Commission  Merchants 

Shipping  Orders  a  Specialty. 

39  Clay  St.  and  2S  Commercial  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TERRACOTTA 
PRESSED  BRICK 

FIRE  PROOFING 


CLADDlNG.McBrlANaCO. 

1358-1360  MARKET  ST. 
WOP.KS.LINCOLNCAL. 


BOKTESTELL     cfc     CO. 

DEALERS  Q  h  Q  [J  JJ  OF  ALL 

IN       f\|   lH™s 

401-403   Sansome  St. 


For  Printing 
and  Wrapping 


OCCIDENTAL    AND    ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP  COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN    HOOK   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf  corner  First  and  Branuan  Streets, 

at  1  P.  M..  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONG  KONG, 

Calling  at  Kobe  (Hiogo),  Nagasaki  and  Shanghai,  and 
connecting   at  Hongkong  with  Steamers  for  India,  etc. 
No  cargo  received  on  board  on  day  of  sailing. 
Steamer.     From  San  Francisco  for  Hong  Kong.     1896. 

Belgic Tuesday,  December  39 

Coptic.  .(Via  Honolulu).  .Sat.,  January  16,1*897 

Gaelic.  .(Via  Honolulu) Tuesday,  February  2 

Doric Tuesday,  February  23 

Round-Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

For  freight   and  passage   apply   at   company's  office. 
No.  421  Market  Street,  corner  First  Street. 
_______^__ P.  P.  STUBBS,  Secretary. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Steamers  leave  Broadway  Wharf.  San  Francisco,  for 
ports  in  Alaska,  9  a.  m.  Pecember  10.  26. 

For  B.  C.  and  Puget  Sound  ports,  Pec.  5,  10, 15,  20,  26, 
30,  and  every  fifth  day  thereafter.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt 
Bay,  Steamer  Pomona.,  at  2  p.m.  Dec.  7,  11,15, 19>23i27>3Ii 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  Newport,  Los  An- 
geles, and  all  way  ports,  at  9  A.M.  Dec.  5,  9, 13, 17,21,26,29, 
and  every  fourth  day  thereafter.  For  San  Diego,  stop- 
ing  only  at  Port  Harford.  Santa  Barbara,  Port  Los  An- 
geles, Rcdondo  (Los  Angeles),  and  Newport.  Pec.  7, 11, 15, 
19.  23,  27,  31,  at  11  a.  m.,  and  every  fourth  day  thereafter. 
For  Ensenada.  San  Jc=e  del  Cabo.  Mazatlan,  La  Paz, 
and  Guaymas  (Mexico).  Steamer  Orizaba,  10  a.  m..  25th 
of  each  month.  The  Company  reserve  all  rights  to  change 
steamers  or  sailing  dates.  Ticket-Office  Palace  Hotel,  4 
New  Montgomery  Street 

GOOPALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCEANIC  S.S.  CO.  ^  DAYSONLY,lc 
AUSTRALIA.  HAWAII.  T\  HONOLULU,  by 
SAMOA.  NEW  ZEALAND.  W  S.S.  AUSTRALIA 

S.  S.  Australia  for  Honolulu  only,  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 29,  at  2  p.  m.    Special  party  rates. 

S.  S.  Zealandia  sails  via  Honolulu  and  Auckland 
for  Sydney,  Thursday,  January  7,  1897,  at  2  p.  m. 
J.  P.  Spreckelg  &  Bros.  Co.,  Agts.,  114  Montgom- 
ery St.     Freight  Office,  327  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

International  Navigation  Co.'s  Lines. 

AMERICAN  LINE— New  York,  Southampton  (Lon- 
don). Twin-screw  steamers  St.  Paul,  St.  Louis,  New 
York,  Paris,  sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednesday  at 
10  a.  M.  Shortest  and  most  convenient  route  to  London. 
L lose  connection  at  Southampton  for  Havre  and  Paris. 

RED  STAR  LINE— New  York  and  Antwerp.  Steam- 
ers Friesland,  Noordland.  Weslernland,  Southwark, 
Kensington,  sailing  from  New  York  each  Wednesday. 
Favorite  route  to  Belgium,  Holland,  France,  Germany, 
the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  Italy. 

WINTER  CRUISE  — To  Bermuda,  West  Indies, 
Mexico,  American  Line  S.  S.  Ohio,  from  New  York, 
February  6,  1897,  for  Bermuda,  St.  Thomas,  St.  Kitts, 
Guadaloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barba- 
does,  Trinidad,  La  Guayra  (Caracas),  Curacoa,  S.  Po- 
mingo,  Jamaica,  Progreso,  Vera  Cruz  (Mexico),  Havana, 
Brunswick,  Ga.  Puration,  45  days.  Passage,  S270  and 
upwards.     Send  for  Illustrated  Pamp  let. 

For  passage  and  freight  apply  to  International  Navi- 
gation Company,  G.  P.  FAHNESTOCK,  General 
Agent  Pacific  Coast,  609  Market  Street,  Grand  Hotel 
Building.  { 


WHITE  STAR  LINE. 

United     States    and     Royal    Mail    Steamers, 

Sailing  from  Liverpool  and  New  York 

every  "Wednesday  at  noon. 


FROM    NBW   VORK; 


Eritannic . .  January  6, 1897 

Majestic January  13 

Germanic January  20 

Teutonic January  26 


Britannic February  3 

Majestic February  10 

Germanic February  17 

Adriatic February  24 


Saloon  rates,  $50  and  upward,  according  to  steamer  and 
accommodations  selected.  Excursion  tickets  on  favor- 
able terms.  Throurh  tickets  to  London  and  Paris. 
Second  cabin  rates,  $42.50  and  S47.50.  Steerage  tickets 
at  low  rates.  Tickets  for  sale  by  all  the  leading  railroad 
and  steamship  agents  in  San  Francisco. 

H.  MAITLANP   KERSEY,  Agent, 

29  Broadway,  New  York. 


Can  be  cured 

by  using 

ROCHE'S  HERBAIij 
EMBROCATION 

The  celebrated  and  effectual  Eng-j 
lish  cure,  without  internal  rnedi-) 
cine.  W  EPWARD  &  SON,? 
Props., London, Eng.  All  druggists  ( 
or  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  N.  Y.< 


CEO.    GOODMAN 

PATENTEE  AND   MANUFACTU 

ARTIFICIAL  STONE 


PATENTEE  .AND   MANUFACTURER   OF 

Schillinger'g 
Patent. 


IN  ALL  ITS  BRANCHES. 

Side  Walk  and  Garden  Walk  a  Specialty. 

Office,  307  Montgomery  St.,  Nevada  Block,  S.F. 


THE  LATEST  STYLES  IN 

Choice  Woolens 

CO. 


H.    S. 


BRIDGE    & 

Merchant  Tailors, 

623  MARKET  STREET  (Upstairs), 

Bicycle  and  Golf  Suits.  Opposite  the  Palace  Hotel. 
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